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Illustrations in Italics. 


A 


tsuga, 532 

-alone, 259, 346, 446, 640 

in bloom, 606 
ripen seeds, 606 
seedling, 620 
white, storing, 482 
Abutilon striatum splendidum, 606 
Acacia armata as a window plant, 72 
false varieties of the, 310 
in bloom, 90 
golden-leaved, the, 218 
lineata, 597 ; Jlo icering spray of the, 507 
lophantha, 639 
Rose, the, 204 
two spiked, the, 639 
verticillata, 149; spray of, 149 
Acacias, 209, 533 
in bloom, 90 
propagation of, 90 
Acanthus mollis, 639 
Acer CMticmn, 645 
Negundo, 126 
Pseudo-Platanus, 349 
A chance mixture, 297 
Achillea Ptarmica, 172, 630 
Achimenes, 3, 70, 184, 188, 346, 672 
And Gloxinias, 260 
as basket-plants, 483 
in a basket, grown at Chatsworth, 483 
Aconites, winter, 386 
Ada aurantiaca, 642 
Address to the Dean of Rochester, 122 
Adiantum bellum, 278 
Capillus-Veneris, 488 
Farleyense, 0,31,188; as a basket-plant, 
153 

pe latum, 432 ; 252, 342 
suiphureum, 325 
Williamsi, 345 
Adiantums, 169 
lor cutting, 52 
Advertisers, a word to, 264 
ifischynanthus, 225, 292 
African Lily, 85 
Agapanthus, 85 
umbellatus, 108 
Agath-ea ooalestis 160, 558 
Ageratum mexioanum, 639 
Ailantufl, 67 
Aira flexuosa, 226 
Aliamandas, 396 
propagating, 160 
Allotment question, an, 466, 502 
Allspice, Japan, 23 
Alocasias, 396 
macrorrhiia variegate, 896 
Aloe, American, propagating an, 362 ; 

variegated, culture of, 10 
Aloysia citriodora, striking, 1 0 
Alpine or rock border, an, 394 
plants, a family of beautiful, 877; a 
simple way of growing, 894; in natu¬ 
ral masses, 125; sheltering, 515 
Sea Holly, 357 
Alpines in pots, 26 

Alt’mantheras and Echeverias, propaga¬ 
ting, 354 

Alysjum cuttings, striking, 52 
yellow sweet, the, 467, 478 
Amaryllis, 135, 258, 279, 337, 446 
after flowering, 3 «8 
bulbs, old, repotting, 052 
formoeissiina, 4 

Gloxinia, and Begonia, wintering, 424 
increasing, 338 
marginata conspicua, 128 
notes on, 89 

American blight, curing, 81; destroying, 
104, 246, 262, 286, 624 
Amethystine Sea Holly, 358 
Ammonia, fixed, 74 
Atnpelopsis Veitchi, treatment of, 335 
Ansectochili, 675 
old stems of, 675 
Ansectochilus Lowi, 653, 675 
petola, 676 
setaoeus, 675 
zanthophyUus, 675 
Andromeda flotibunda, 91 
Andromedas, 436, 650 
Androsace brigantica, 377 
cornea, 377 ; var. eximia, 377 
Chamxjasme, 877 
ciliata, 377 
foliosa, 377 
Helvetica, 3*7 
iiubricata, 377 
Laggeri, 377 


Androeace lanuginosa, 377 
obtusifoHa, 878 
pubescens, 378 
pyrenaica, 378 
sarmentosa, 378 
villosa, 378 
Vitaliana, 378 
Androsaces, the. 377 
Anemia adiantifolia, 29 
caud&ta, 29 
collina, 29 
Drageana, 29 
mandioccana, 29 
tomentoea, 29 
Anemias, 29 
A nice combination, 2S1 
Anemone coronaria, sowing, 99 
French doubl , 24 ; single, 24 
japonica, 399, 630; Honoring Jobert, 
399, 438 

seed sowing, 10 
Anemones, 40 

French, single and double, 24 
treatment of, 189,198 
Annual climbers to oover a brick wall, 654 
hardy, a fine, 24; a good, 48 
Annuals, 450 
and perennials, 624 

compos? for, 33 * 

tor out flowers, 74, 88; in August, 21 
for mixing with Roses, 121 
for spring, 287 

hardy, 54, 80; for a mixed border, 631; 
for cut flowers, 62 ; for early blo«u - 
ing, 15; sowing, 40; useful, 79 
in shrubberies, 86, 519 
in towns, 519 
sowing thinly, 637 
tender and half-hardy, 55 
thinning, 86 
tropical climbing, 41 

An old English cottage garden at Halt- 
ingley, 17 

Antenn&ria tomentosa, 250 
Anthemis tinctoria, 356 
Anthracite coal v. coke, 649, 674 
Antirrhinums and Pentstemons, 467 
orimson, 162 
from seed, 358 
Anthurium Andreanum, 359 
fine-leaved, 40 
flowering, 40 
Scherzenanum, 359 
Atits, a plague of, 177 
and wall fruit-trees, 102 
destroying, 44, 102, 127 
in a conservatory, 325 
in a dwelling-house, 451, 469 
in a hotbed, 90,115 
In a lawn. 251 
in a tennis-lawn, 173,190 
in flower-pots, 383 
in pots, destroying, 116 
on a lawn, 298, 319, 886 
red. destroying, 374 
Aphelandras, 145 

Apple and Pear oordon, pruning. 816: 
maggots, 528; trees from seeds and 
cuttings, raising, 647, 661 
Beauty of Bath, 352 
blossom, 207 ; insects on, 219 
Duchess of Gloucester, 352 
Duchess of Oldenburg, 352 
Echlinvillc Seedling, 899 
Gladstone or Jackson’s Seedling, 352 
grafting on a Crab stock, 32, 43 
Irish Peach, 852 
Kerry Pippin, 352 
Lady Suacley, 352 

Summer Golden Pippin or Yellow 
Ingestre, 352 
Apples, American, 519 
and Pears from seeds and cuttings, 
raising, 123, 134 ; for walls, 479 ; 
grafting, 64, 86; in pots, 584, 634 
bright coloured, 600 
brightly-coloured, list of, 547 « 

Cider, list of, 547 

dessert, for market, good early, 352 

early, list of, 547 

fine-flowered, list of, 547 

for a Devonshire field orchard, 72 

for autumn and winter use, 43 

for espaliers, 379 

for small gardens, 352 

for the south of London, 303 

in March, 66, 91 

keeping, 322 

late keeping, 157, 181 

little, list of, 547 

market, 599 

on the Paradise stock, 176, 182 
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Apples, Pears, and Potatoes, storing, 209 
raising new sorts of, 684 
standard, for Britain, 547, 561 
storing, method of, 450 
the best, 386 
thinning, 199. 451, 460 
Apple-tree, grub in, 88 
Apple- trees as a screen, 303 
canker in, 205 
dwarf, 809, 340 
espalier, 134 

from cuttings and raising Paradise 
stocks, 561 
improving, 470 
manuring, 99 
old, 366, 371 
old r. young, 2‘4> 
on a clay soil, 453 
preparing ground for, 410 
seedling, 573 
turning brown, 219 
Worcester Peannain, 352 
lAprioot and Peach-tree, budding a, 374 
fan-trained, 677 

Apricots and Peaches in blossom on walls, 
40 

on walls, 8 

Aquarium, management of an, 891 
window view of, 251 
Aquilegias, 228, 264, 435, 680 
Aguilegia vulgaris in a wild garden, 485 
Arabis albida, 250 
lucida variegata, 530 
Aralia in a room, 216 
liquid-manure for an, 822 ’ 

Sieboldi, 517, 657,. 659 
spinosa, 895 
Aralias, 614 

Araucaria excelsa, 86; in a tub, 274 
Arbor-Vitas, 224, 444 
the golden American, 268 
Arbutus and Rhododendrons, pruning, 
417 

cutting down an, 267, 275 
propagating the, 218 

Areca lutesoens, 523; planted out in a 
warm conservatory, 523 
monostachya, 523 

Armeria csspitosa, 847 N 

cephalotes, 347 
setaoea, 847 
Armerias, 847 
Arrears, fetoh up, 26 
Artichoke, Chinese, 680 
Qlobe, large green Paris, 139 
Jerusalem, 139, 658 ; planting, 26 
Artiohokes from seed, 80 
Globe, 26, 64, 63, 98, 100, 808 ; and 
Jerusalem, 189; planting, 80 
Arum Lilies, 879, 883 
after flowering, 158 
not flowering, 78 
planting out, 212 
potting up, 862, 871 
▲rum Lily, 111, 289 
seeding, 2S2 
treatment of an, 267 
Arundo conspicua, 247 
Phragmites, 226 
Ashes as manure, 810 
Ash, uses of the, 244 
weeping, 112 
Asparagus, 86, 378, 510 
and Jerusalem Artichokes, planting, 
463 

and Mushrooms, 245 
and Seakale, 54 

bed in a heavy clay soil, making an, 
656; making and planting an, 81 
beds, making, 126, 428, 436 ; new, 
planting, 61; salt on, 211 
best manure for, 83 
cultivation of, 609 
culture, 18 

forcing, 303 ; in beds, 64 
in spring, treatment of, 83 
notes, 167 

one-year-old roots of, 88 
plantations, 83 
planting, 10 

plants, old, renovating, 611 ; seedling, 
235 

plumosus, 159, 290, 522, 668, 007 ; cul 
ture of, 519 ; nanus, 202 
sowing seed of, 167 
stems, supporting, 303 
transplanting, 576 
Aspen. Weening, the, 538 
Asphalte walks, 173 

Aspidistra lurida, 657 ; lurida variegata, 
261; turning green, 379 
Aspidistras, 135 


Aspidistras, dividing, 287 
Asplenlum dimorphum, 5 
flaccidutn, 488 


Hemionites, 6 
tnarinum, 580 
Ruta niuraria, 249 
sentcntrionale, 580 
Trichomanes, 249 
viride, 580 
At ter elegant, 563 
growing for exhibition, S94 
seed, sowing, 265, 3J4 
Stokes's, 417 
Asters, 639 

China, bed of, 05 ; English grown, seed 
of, 65; for growing in beds, 65; in 
masses, 65 ; propagating, 351 
for show, 119 
management of, 303 
perennial, 472 ; the earliest, 472 
raising, 57 

small flowers on, 848, 358 
Astilbe japonica aureo reticulata, 260 
(Spinea) japonica, 6 So \ forced specimen 
of, 043; forcing, 643; in pots not 
flowering, 682 ; soil for, 648; summer 
treatment of, 643 
\ ariegated Japanese, 260 
Ataccia cristata, 187 

Athyrium Filix-fmmina corymb!ferum, 
116; plumosum, 116 
Attempting impossibilities, 93 
Aucuba seeds, 80 

Aucubas, berried, for windows, 598 
Auricula, alpine, the, 606 
frame, making an, 159 
history of the, 506 
Auriculas, 15 
alpine, treatment of, 448 
greenhouse, for, 424, 438’ 
in a sitting-room window, 413 
lost, 116,137 
planting out, 114, 125 
1 Kitting and treatment of, 140 
show, culture of, 568, 574 
stage and alpine, 185 
Avena fatua, 226 
Avenue, a neglected, 159 
Axalea buds withering, 81 
Criterion, 29 
Deutsche Perle, 530 
failing, 94 

Indian, treatment of a, 585 
mollis, 51, 54,486,660; treatment of, 18 
old, the, for cutting, 698 
Azaleas, 15, 54, 99, 209, 319, 586 
after blooming, 108 
after flowering, 178 
after growth on, 109 
and Camellias, treatment of, 580, 051 
and Genistas not flowering, 18 
Ghent, 480; and mollis, 136 
good kinds of, 316 
hardy, 69, 205; in bloom, 199 
Indian, striking, 60, 78 
losing their leaves, 607, 019 
manure-water for, 519 
propagating, 240 
limps and red spider on, 535 


B 


'Backgrounds to flowers, 503 

•D Balsams, 195,248, 513, 639, 642 
potting, 219 

Bamboos in the open air, 74 
Bambusa Metake, 114 
Bananas, culture of, 374 
growing, 177, 182, 200 
Banks, covering with greener}', 411 
Ll.intaius, breed of, 582 
Nankin, 70 

Barbarca precox variegata, 530 
Barberries, a few good, 587 
deciduous leaved, 537 
early-flowering, 030 
Barberry, Chinese, 587 
Darwin’s, flowering spray of, 587 
golden, the, 23, 170, 680 
Himalayan, the, 587 
Japan, in fruit, 224 
Nepaul, the, 045 
South American, the, 5b7 
Wallich’s, 637 
ftarkcrias, cost of, 466 
the, 403 

Basket, a flat, as used for packing Grape* 
for Cocent-garden-nrarket, 13# 
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Bisket, a handle , at used for packing 
Grape*for Cocent-garden-marke*, 134 
plant*, 203, 210 

Basket*, for window, hanging, 488 
Baybcrry, Californian, the, 615 
Bay. sweet, propagating the, 301 
Bean, Broad , Seville Long-pod, the, 045 
flower, Marryatt's, 160 
French, unhealthy leaves on, 658 
Osborn's Early French, forcing, 555 
Beans, Broad, 313, 577; for exhibition, 
growing, 645 ; not bearing, 76, 85 
for winter, preserving, 280 
French, 61; bearing ui pots, 15 ; dwarf, 
889; dwarf, in winter, 897; in ordi¬ 
nary hotbeas, 555 ; planting in pots, 
555; sowing on south border, 80 
gathered, 15 

Kidney, and Peas, sowing, 190; bottling, 
389; late, 235 
late sown, 198 
protecting from wind, 265 
Runner, 265 ; without sticks, 150 
8carlet Runner, 111 
Bear’s-breech, soft-leaved, the. 639 
Bedding plants, 80, 86; cuttings of, 3; 
from seed, 639; hardening off, 61; 
management of, 99 ; under an Arau¬ 
caria, 145 ; wintering summer, 57 
Beds of spring flowers, 86 
Beech, Copper, propagating the, 549 
trees, propagating, 582 
Bee hive, protecting a, 505 
hives, extracting honey from, 270: 
protecting from the weather, 565; 
taking to the moors, 329; winter pack¬ 
ing for, 441 

stings, remedy for, 42, 09,94, 105 
swarms hiving, 164 
Bees, 154 

a few good flowers for, 270 
and grubs, 164,178 
artificial warming of, 220 
bar frames for, 142 
driven, 352 

dysentery amongst, 505 
examinations of stands, 81 
feeding, 81, 352, 418, 441, 684 
flowers for, 286 

keeping, 221, 304, 418, 441 ; for a be- 
ginner, 221 
late swarms of, 82 
management of, 891, 625 
moving, 94, 105 
on a lawn, 178, 218 
preparing for winter, 441 
queenlessness, 34 
robber, 81 

seasonable notes, 10, 34, 81, 154, 220, 
270, 329, 352, 441, 565 
second swarms of, 221 
stimulative syrup for, 34 
supering, 220 
swarming, 154 
swarm, transferring a, 42 
taking honey from, 288; without de¬ 
stroying, 253 
transferring, 82, 94, 105 
uniting, 329 

unsatisfactory sections, 82 
winter shading of hives, 565 
Beet, Brazilian, 639 
Dell's Crimson, 190 
Dwarf Red, 190 
early, 61 

Egyptian dark-red Turnip-rooted, 190 
Beetles amongst Orchids, 565 
destroying, 52,151 
on Ferns, 67 
Beetroot, 190 
cooking, 233 
sowing, 94 

Beetroots, storing, 532 
Beets, garden, 265 
Begonia and Lily bulbs, 119 
a perpetual flowering, 277 
cuttings, treatment of, 81 
Madame llenri Cache, 570 
repotting a, 689 
rex, 261; treatment of, 18, 31 
semperflorens, 277 ; rosea, 277 
sempervirens, 142 
the, as a (able plant, 60S 
tuberous, an amateurs experience of 
the, 554 

Weltoniensis in a window, 618, 630 
Begonias and Gloxinias, 325, 339 
and single Dahlias, 6 
os basket plants, 447 
atSwanley, 409 
double, 4 
final shift for, 575 

flne-foliaged, treatment of, 652, 668 
for an un heated greenhouse, 38 
for bedding out, 314 
for show, 188, 202 
from seed, raising, 259 
in an unheated greenhouse, 81 
in a room, 50 
outdoor culture of, 675 
plunging the pots of, 675 
pricking off the young plants of, 260 
seedling, 417 ; raising, 31 
seed, sowing, 672 
soil for, 253 
sowing the seed of, 260 
treatment of, 556, 575 
tuberous, 3, 79, 124, 157, 175, 203, 281, 
3iH, 361, 642; after flowering, 448, 
460 ; and Freesias, 547 ; and Gloxinias, 
614 ; hanging banket filled with, 447 ; 
rooted, 072 ; seedling, 3; treatment of, 
38; wintering, 556 
two good, 408 
winter-fl >wering, 58Q 
Belgian Hare, 70 


Bellflower, white Ligurian, 515 
white Peach-leaved, 172, 630 
Beilis aucubiofoHa, 530 
Benthamia fragifera, 615 
Berberis aquifoiia, 445 
aristata, 587 
concinna, 587 
Darwini, 587 ; 445 
emnctrifolia, 587, 681 
Manonia section of the, 587, G81 
nepalcnsis, 645 
sinensis, 587 

stennphylla, G80 ; 23,170 
Wallichiana, 687 
Biennials, sewing, 228 
Bignonia radicans, 365 
Bignonias, propagating, 379 
Bindweed, 333, 347 
Blue Rock, 832 
Birds, 152 
and buds, 3 
and fruit-buds, 7 
food for, 152 
singing, 44 

small, and Gooseberries, 427 
Blackberries, American, 410 
Blackberry Apifoiia, 410 
Bladder Sennas, the, 348 
Blandfordios, treatment of, 214 
Blanket-flower, quilted, the, 639 
Blcchnum oocidentalc, 400 
Bluebell creepers, 214 
New Zealand, the, 307 
Blue-bush, the large-flowered, 23 
Blue or Fever Gum-tree, the, 639 
Bluet* (llonstonia coerulea), 115 
Board fencing for garden walls, 200 
Boiler, diagram of, for heating conser¬ 
vatory and supplying bath with hot 
water, 415 

hot-water, an unsatisfactory, 521 
coil, 543 

Bolbophyllum Careyanum, treatment of, 
403 

Bone-dust for Chrysanthemums, 100 
for lawns, 62 
making, 62, 72 

Bones, crushed, for a Vine border, 494,548 
dissolving, 123 
for iiotting purposes, 0 
for Roses, 419 

for the culture of Chrysanthemums, 
68 

using in a garden, 36 
Borage, 196 
Worts, 332 

Border, east, uses of an, 162 
flowers, 39, 49; hardy, from seed, 664 
herbaceous, 653 
mixed, 649 

ribbon, planting a, 119 
Borders, cropping, 641 
herbaceous, 649 
mixed in spring, 101 
Borecole or Kale, 234 
Boronia megastigma, 109, 149 
Bougainvillea glabra, 402, 650; as a roof 
climber, 650 
not flowering, 5 

Bouquet, a button-hole, for March, 7 
button-hole, for July, 285 
making, 34 

Bouquets, hand, making, 3S9 
making up, 191 

Bouvardia, a half-hardy plant, is a, 395, 
410 

Bouvardios, 225, 313, 346, 434, 603, 662 
best soil for, 522 
culture of, 522 
cuttings, striking, 106 
double, 110; varieties of, 522 
old plants of, 225 
pink varieties, 522 
scarlet varieties, 522 
valuable additions to, 522 
Box, 445 

cuttings, 244, 268, 275, 616 
edging, a neglected, 588 ; uneven, 81 
Elder, variegated, 126 
Laurel, and Bay, 571 
tree branches dying, 205 
Brochycome Sinclair!, 307 
Bracken, common, establishing, 457 
Bramble, Rose-leaved, the, 608 
Brambles, double, 375 
propagating, 218 

Brick flue, old-fashioned, o. aocket-pipo 
flue, 678 

pit-, using an old, 33 

Brier and Manetti stocks, treatment of, 
482 

Street, 9S; cuttings of, 257, 284; propa¬ 
gating, 283 ; in a sunless spot, 191 
Briers from hips, raising, 136 
seedling, 429 ; raising, 443 
Broccoli and Cabbages, clubbing in, 316 
and Cauliflower*, planting, 206 
early purple Cape, 211 
hardy, 666 

laying down or heeling in, 465 
notes on, 266 

protecting, in winter, 61,84 
purp'e sprouting or Asparagus, 211, 
656 

Snow's Winter White, 211 
the time to plant, 211 
Veitch’s Self protecting, 83 
w’hite and purple, 211 
Bromus sterilis, 226 
Broom, Butcher s, 854 
Brooms, yellow, moving, 335 ; propagat¬ 
ing, 302 

BrowaLlia elata, 593; and B. alba, 38, 289 
Brugmansia, treatment of a. 424 
Brugmansias, 496 
treatment of, 44 
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Brussels Sprouts, early, 342; sowing, 3 ; 
topping, 624 

Budding May and Roses, 267 
red May, 218 

Bulbous flowers, hardy, in mosses, 300 
Bulbs after flowering, 648 
after forcing, planting, 113 
and roots after forcing, 559 
and tubers, removing, 516, 526 
Cape, 142; treatment of, 104, 344 
orowded, 112 
drying off, 214 
forcing, 543 
for cut flowers, 456 
for forcing, 614 

for winter flow ering under glass, 854 
green-fly on, 613 
guano-water for, 558 
hardy, 477 ; for early planting, 886; in 
pots, 78; that have been forced, 112 
in pots, 336 
not flow-cring, 173 
planting, 4, 14, 307, 492 
protecting, 550 
tall flowering, 499, 516 
Bullfinch and canary, mating a, 09, 94,120 
the, 44 

Bullfinches, 01 
catching, 610 

Burlingtonia decora, treatment of, 682 
Burning Bush, 110, 665 
Buttercups, destroying, 173 
on a lawn, 411 


C 

C ABBAGE, a large, 576, 618 
beds, old, 288 

Dwarf Early Erfui t, 2; York, 2 

early spring, 412 

Large Early York, 2 

Large Red Dutch, pickling, 209 

red pickle, 365 ; pickling, 373, 412, 452 

Beeds, sowing, 233 

spring, 266 ; sowing the seed of, 26fl 
the Brag&nza, Portugal, or Seakale 
Thousand-headed, 234 
Cabbages, 577 

and Cauliflowers, maggots eating the 
roofs of, 391 

and Letiuces, gaps in beds of, G1; 

planting out, 15 
clubbing in, 220, 436, 056, 066 
cropping, after, 235 
early, 2, 868 
for spring, 253 
grubs on, 237 
lied, 299 

Caoalia articulata, 19; propagating, 94 
Cacti, hardy, 282 
various, treatment of, 673 
Cactus, insects on a, 219 
Caladiums, 25, 396, 590 
culture of, 632 
Calandrina uinbellata, 282 
Calanthe gig&ntea 629 
Regnieri, 629 

Vcitchi, 484, 629 ; and its relatives, 629 
veratrifolia, and Odontoglossom Ed¬ 
ward i, 492 

vest it a rubro-oculata, 629 
Williamsi, 629 

C&lanthes in small pots, 629 
Calocolarias, 111,314 
and Carnations, 21 > 

and Cinerarias, liquid-manure for, 10 
and Pelargoniums, liquid-manure for, 
57 

bedding, 474 
dying, 214, 264, 270 

herbaceous, 103, 110, 275, 522, 640; 

striking, 233, 242 
shrubby, 100, 640 
yellow, 73 

Calceolaria, the, 345 

Calia mthiopica, 139, 289 

Camellia buds falling, 0; turning brown, 

498 

cuttings, striking, 123 
flowers, cutting, 592 
grafting, 028 

leaves turning brown, 332; unhealthy, 
67, 307 

pots, wirewonns in, 362,371 
Camellias, 15, 99, 209, 248, 319, 552, 028 
bud-dropping, 28 
culture of, 28 

dropping their leaves and buds, 665 
in pots, 424 

losing their flower-buds, 648 
manure-water lor, 162 
out-of-doors, 13, 24, 36, 120 
renovating unhealthy plants of, 28 
repotting, 28 
soil for, 581 
treatment of, 216 
unhealthy, 130 

young, cutting the flowers of, 619 
Cmicl’s-hair brush, using a, 10 
Camomile, Rue, and Horehound, 197 
Campanula curpatica, 227 
chimney, 297 
fragilis, 157, 227 
garganiea, 227 
glomorata, 22 $ 
grandis, 228 
Hosti, 228 
isophylla alba, 515 
latifolia, 223 
Loreyi, 228 
Medium, 228. 354 
muralis, 227 

persicifolia alba, 579, 630 


Campanula persicifolia, 228; fl.-pl, 172 
pulla, 227 
pumila, 227 

pyramidal is, 93, 157, 228, 248 
Haineri, 227 
rotundifolia, 262 
turhinata, 228 
Canaries, food for, 82 
Canary creci>cr. 25 
not singing, 238 
losing its feathers, 304 
Candle-plant, 1) 
propagating the, 94 
Canker in Apple-trees, 205 
Cannas, 4, 6, 533, G3J 
treatment of, 644 
wintering, 854, 417 
Canterbury Bells, 212, 263, 354 
dying off, 190 
Cape Sea-wort, 214 
plants, soil and temporaturc for, 549 
Capsicum out-of-doors, 245 
and Chillies, 160, 245; pot plAnts of, 
245 ; time to sow, 245 
Cardinal-flower, the, 3)4, 680 
Carex paniculate, 281 
Carnation bed, soil for a, 57 
Clove, striking cuttings of, 229 
cuttings, 8‘riking, 287 
Miss Jolliffe, 259 
shoot, grubs in a, 024 
shoots deformed, 127 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, 201,2C1, 279, 
679; propagating, 333 
Carnations, 80, 169, 848, 383, 434, 631 
and bedding plants, wintering, 460 
and Chrysanthemums, unhealthy, 220 
and other plants, 515 
and Picotees, 4, 284; in a town garden, 
273 ; in winter, 482 
and Pinks, seedling, 113 
border, 87, 307, 433 
class! fication of, 065 
distinct, 483 
failing, 270 

for exhibition, 444, 470 

from seed, 631; raising, 229, 250 

in pots, 345, 302 

in spring, 424 

in w inter, 150 

lifting, 492 

near the sea-coast, 631 
old, plants of, 160; treatment of, 359, 
370 

perpetual, culture of, 382: flowering, 
438, 448 

planting, 40 ; out, 333, 674 
propagating, 639: in waiter, 623, 574, 
609, 

self, 318 

specimen, in pots, 148 
striking, out-o‘-doors, 358 
tree, crimson variety of, 259; or winter¬ 
flowering, 259 ; pink varieties of, 250 ; 
scarlet varieties of, 259 ; striped, 
edged, and flaked varieties of, 259; 
white varieties of, 259 ; yellow vario* 
ties of, 259 
unhealthy, 379 

white and yellow, treatment of, 484 
white Clove, 488 

winter-blooming, 604; w inter-flowering, 
6, 334 

wintering, 474 
Carrot, Altiincham, 245 
James’s Intermediate, 348 
Long Surrey, 245 
Carrots, 40 
grub in, 80 
Long Red, 245 
main crop, sowing, 64 
sowing a breadth of, 80 
Turnips, Lettuce, and Onions, sowing, 9 
Cxsaia coryrabosa, treatment of, 679 
Castor-oil plants, 639 
and Gardenias, 311 
the, as a decorative plant, 670 
Casuarina ericoides, 048 
Catalpa syringrufolia, 335 
Jlowering spray of, 335 
Caterpillars attacking Austrian Pines, 304 
destroying, 367 
Magpie moth, destroying, 665 
on Di an thus, 253, 283 
on Goiseberrics and Currants, 117 
Cats, protection against, 49, 67 
Cattleya bicolor, 422 
citrina, 656 
Lawrenciana, 118 

Mcndcli and Odontoglossum Rossi 
majus, 430 
ilossuc, 78, 70 
Warneri, 148 
Cattlcyas, 60, 78, 147 
anl Lao lias for flowering at this season, 
430 

flowering of, 379 
in Tcak-w'ood baskets, 505 
management of, 400, 683 
treatment of, 253, 625 
Cauliflower, Autumn Giant, 233 ; a large, 
470 

Autumn (liant or Naples, 501 
j Etuly dwarf Erfurt, 75 
Early London or Dutch, 75 
Early London or Early Dutch, 577 
Larqc Naples or Veitch's Autumn 
(itant, 75 

plants dying off, 634 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant, 190 
Cauliflowers, 61, 75, 210, 577 
in succession, 6 >9 
raided in hear, 54 

Ceanothus i>zureus grandiflorus, 23 
on a west wall, 459 
under glass, 80 
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Cedrus atlantica, 147 
Ccleriac, 138 

common, or Turnip-rooted Celery, 427 
harvrs' mg and storing, 423 
planting out, 423 
seel, saving, 428 

sowing and preparing the ground for, 
427 

Celery, lft, *1, 100 
culture, 20, 41 
diseased, 430 
Dwar/Solid White , 833 
for seed, 423 
growing, 190, 197, 897 
hollow stilkikl, 405 
late sowing, 49 


pun;, sms 

poultry manure for, 105 
Tumip-roo-ed, 133 
without trenches, 383 
Gelosia plumoso, growing the, 18 
pyramkUlis, 157, 243, 280 
Celosias, 40, 157 
or Feathered Co kscombe, 292 
Cement for fastening Cork, 284 
for flue joints, 171, 183, 201 
Centaurea candidissiuia, lowing, 9 
montana, 617 * 

suaveolens, 640 
Centaury, Mountain, the, 017 
Cerastium, 250 
tomentosum, 510 
Cerei flagelliforniis, 438 
8 )>cciosissimus, 644 
night-blooming, the, 150,191 
Oestrum aunuitiaoum, 624 
Chaffinch, the, 45 

Chanvnrops Fortune*!, lifting a, 270, 233 
Chamomile, yellow-flowered, 359 
CheiLanthes, 277 
Cherries, double-flowered, 217 
in pots, 683 

Morello 246; dropping, 280: falling off, 
310 ; for cottage walls, 55 ; preserving, 
288 


Cherry and Apricot-trees failing, 102 
and It >v.:-trees, caterpillars on, 153 
la rye dot'tle-fltnoenivj, 217 
Morello, the, 200 
pie flower, 639 
tree unfruitful, 501 

trees, fly on, 219; Morello, pruning, 009; 

unfruitful, 165 
winter, the, 488 
Chervil and Tarragon, 80 
Chestnut, dou'ile-flowered Horte, the, 509 
Chickens, Black Minorca, 120 
dying, 505 
fattening, 218 
hatching, 192 

losing use of their feathers, 233 
marking, 684 
Sago for, 130 
sudden death of, 442 
young, dying, 105 
Chimney plant, 93 
Chimonanthus fragrans, 21 
Chinese Primula leaves dying, 653 
Chionodoxa from seed, 213 
Luciliro, 219, 386, 458 
Choisva ternata and Plumbago capcnsis, 
57 

Chorozcmx cordata splendens, 174 
Christmas Rose, 510 
treatment of a, 474 

Hoses, 315,339; growing, 137,144 ; treat¬ 
ment of, 145 ; unhealthy, 325 
Chrysanthemum and Cineraria leaves, 
insects eating, 519 
blooms damping off, 492 ; large, 569 
cuttings, best time to strike, 537 ; how 
to strike, 5.17 ; management of, 002 ; 
striking, 509, 6)2, 043; treatment of, 
551 ; wintering, 537 
Eclipse in a town garden, 273 
frutescens, 13 \ 195, 193 
Jottings, 507 

leaves, grubs, in, 535; turning brown, 
430 


Mdme. Deagrange, 444 
maximum, 488 
Mrs. Carey, 371 
note *, 247, 455, 537 
sport, a, 551 
sports, 509 
treatment of a, S71 

Chrysanthemums, 15, 80,130,183,239,303 
372, 384, 421, 423, 455, 469, 477, 509, 
610, 528, 537, 551, 628 
after flowering, 517, 551 
against wails and fences, 102 
amateur's, 507, 590 
and Primulas, moulding off, 624 
Anemone, large, 616 
applying stimulants to, 273, 311, 343 
371,401,428 

artificial manures for, 274 
best stimulants for, 273 
bone dust for, 1°0 
bones for the culture of, 63 
culture of, 002, 616 
dividing or striking, 9 
dwarf, 273, 610 
early, 406 

early and late flowering, 165 

early-flowering, 175 

early-/towering, a group q f, 400 

exhibiting, hints to beginner* in, 455 

failure of, 503, 620 

for cuttings, heading down, 526 

fragrant, 186 

from suckers, 551 

green fly on, 549 

groups of, arranging, 473 

growing, 537 


Chrysanthemums In borders, 80 
incurved, 455, 610; varieties of, 507 
insects on, 803 
In small pots, 450 
in the open air, 101 

Japanese, 526, 010 ; incurved and Pom¬ 
pon, cut /low r* of, 456 
late, 140, 395, 411, 413, 563 
leaves of, 301 
liquid manure for, 123 
management of, 69 
moving. 370 
new* varieties of, 507 
old, failure of, 623 ; treatment of, 503 
Pompon and Anemone Pompon, strik- 
| ing, 590 

Pompon for London, 190 
potting, 44 
reflexed, 610 
ripening their wood, 433 
seasonable notes on, 80 
single, 101 

specimen plants, 507; trained, 170 
stopping, 134 

summer-flowering, 124, 076 
sweet-seen toil, 602, 010 
the best list of, ft!)) 
transplanting, 385, 500 
white, 488, 551 
Cinder walk, making a, COO 
Cineraria and Marguerite leaves eaten, 479 
leaves curling, 037 ; eaten, 312; grubs 
eating, 535 
maritima, 030 
silvery-leaved, the, 630 
Cinerarias, 184, SOS, 325, 421, 672 
after flowering, 57, 91 
and Calceolarias, wintering, 513 
and Chinese Primulas, 137 
double, 89, no 
dying off, 310 
for early blooming, 308 
going blind, 493 
obtaining a good strain ol, 31 
unhealthy, 652 
Cistus crispus, 228 
Clay bank, hiding a, 472 
soil, treatment of, 4 
Claying a pond, 4 
Clematis and Hose, 383, 373 
Constance Elliott, 33 
cuttings, striking, 9 
grafting or budding, 333 
indivisa, 175 ; lobata, 29, 73 
Jackmani, pruning, 457 ; treatment of, 
473 

mildew on a, 279 
Mist Rateman on r a porch , 073 
montana, 145, 170; tn floiocr, 101; pro¬ 
pagating, 129 
mountain, 101, 170 
new early-flowering, 213 
on dead Araucaria, 445 
planting, 54 
propagating a, 18 
purple an*l Ivy, 411, 425 
repotting and pruning, 391 
treatment of, 535, 559 
Vital ha, 297 
VitieelU veno a, 504 
Clematises, 57, 579 
bolding, 495 
plan ing out, 33 
spring-flowered, 579 
summer-flowering varic’ies, 579 
Clerodendron Balfouri, 458, 050,063 
fallax and 6. Knorapfcri, 453 
fragrans, 45S 
splendens. 458 
Clethra alnifolia, 414 
Clianthus Dammcri, 89 
puniceus, ICO 

Climber, a good annual, 017 
for an arch, 02, 74 
for an old Laurel bush, 3, 13 
Climbers, annual, to cover a brickwa'l, 654 
for a building, 283 
for a conservatory, 603 
for a house, 333 
for a house roof, 130 
for a west and east window, 018 
for a wire arch, 370 
for covering a house and walls, 440 
for covering tree*, 4, 13 
for south-east wall, 124 
greenhouse, 212, 653 
roof, 211 
wall, 177 

winter-flowering, 302, 370 
Clintoniapulchclla, 535 
Ctivias(Hunantophylluras), 143, 011 
Cloches, French, use* of, 615 
Clove cuttings, striking, 189, 202 
Coteoa scandcns, hardiness of, 140, 150 
Cockatoo plucking out its feathers, 203, 
238 

Cockerel Brahma, 505 
Cockscomb, plumy, growing the, 18 
well-grown specimen of, 543 
Cockscombs, 157, 218 
culture of, 513 

Cocoa-nut-fibrc as manure, 142 
for plants, 38 
is it nutritious? 68, So 
uses of, 33, 413, 027 
using, 413 
value of, 627 

Onlogyne cristats, 23, 484, 664 ; and its 
varieties, 601; Chatsworth variety, 
651; Lcmoniana, 601; management 
of, 624 

unhealthy, 653 

Ceelogynes, best potting material for, 654 
Coleus. 40, 123, 184, 469 
cuttings, rooted, treatment of, 328 
wintering, 391 


Coleuses, 25?, 042 
losing their colour, 191 
specimen, growing, 533 
Columbines, 435 
Rocky mountain, 630 
Colutcas, 318 
Comfrey growing, 229 
the Bohemian, 172 
Comfreys, Golden, 578 
Conifers in pots. 274 
and deciduous trees, transplanting, 631 
Japanese, 055 
planting, 379 
time to prune, 80 

Conservatories and g'eenhous's, heating 
email, 331, 319, 309, 381, 405, 430 
Conservatory and bath, heating, 113 
ant* in a 325 
climbers for a, 60S 
creepers for a, 512 
green-fly in a, 624 
heating a, 521; by gas, 677 
height of, 474 
shading a, 94 

with a north-east aspect, 219 
Convolvulus major, 2 > 
inauritanieus, 232, 332 
wild, destroying, 178 
Coprosma Bauer r ua variegata, propagat¬ 
ing, 0 

Coreojwis laneeolata, 2">3, C21 
cut flowers of, in a ra v, 571 
Cork bark for window-boxes, 330 
Cornflowers, transplanting, 14 
Coronilla Einerus, 414 
glauca not flowering, 205 
Correa cardinalis, 591 
Correas, 148, 291 

Cjtoneasters in the shrubbery, groups of, 
601 

on shrubbery margins, 001 
the, 601 

Cottage door, a, in West Surrey, 113 
Citton-plants, raising, 80 
(touch Grass on lawn, destroying, 137 
Coit pc. Tronchuula, 515 
Cows and Buttercup*, 233 
Cowslip, American, 385 
Virginian, 33 i 
(’rab, Chinos^, the, 204 
Cras*ula coccinea, 424 
Crassulas, treatment of, 78 
Cratavgus, 158 
coccinea fl.-pl , 158, 370 
Creeper-covered houses, 219 
for a cold conservatory, 18, 371 
for a conservatory, 512 
for a fernery, 18 
for a greenhouse wall, 443 
for a north wall, 395 
for a south wall, 282 
for a summer-house, 144 
for north and north-east aspects, 129 
on pilasters, 425 
Rangoon, the, 511 
Cress, growing, in winter, 27 
variegated winter, 530 
Crickets, destroying, 607 
Crinum, treatment of a, 052 
Crocuses, 434 
from seed, 457, 473 
seedling, 62 
taking up, 114, 125 
trimming leaves of, 173, 190 
Croton leaxvs and cut flowers, 030 
Crotons and Dracaenas, propagating, 070 
cuttings, striking, 359 
losing their leaves, 423 
Cucumber and Tomato-plants, white-fly 
on, 321 
frames, 050 
frame, uses of a, 654 
house, building a, 430; heating a, 645; 

plants in a, 371 
in a frame, training, 153 
plant, training a, 821, 341 
lioUisson's Tilejraph , 41 
seed, 03 

Cucumbers, 26, 40, 64, 80, 100, 280, 351 
and Melons, insects on, 807 
and Tomatoes, 21,104, 823 ; shading, 2 ; 

white-fly on, 313, 341 
damping off, 312 
deoaving, 313 
dying off, 269, 310 
failing, 105 

in a flued pit, growing, 20 
in a greenhouse, 57, 104, 199 ; growing, 
689 

in frames, 190, 197 
insects and diseases, 54 
ridge, 40, 84 

Cupressus Lawsoniana ereota viridis, 538, 
551; seed of, 459, 472 
Currant, American, unsightly, 414 - 
Black, pruning, bushes of, 547, 562; 

pruning young trees of, 561 
bushes and Strawberry-plants, fly on, 
205; diseased, 024 ; Red and Blaok, 
pruning, 367 
cuttings, 237 

Currants and Gooseberries, 491, 494; 
planting, 405 

Black, and Gooseberries for show, 322 ; 

on walls, 471 
summer pruning, 237 
Cu'ling erse, 302 
pit, making a, 639 

Cuttings, striking, 54,61; in sea sand, 420 
Cyanophyllum magnifleum, 292 
Cyclamen culture, 678 
flowers curling up, 658 
leaves shrivelled, 611 
not flowering, 303 
Palestine, 499 
persicum, 289 


Cyclamen seed, saving, 153; sowing, 303 
Cyclamens, 79, 145, 294, 407 
after flowering, 127 
and Primulas from seed, 279 
growing, 18 
hardy, 48 
old, 294 
seedling, 119 
treatment of, 371 
young, 145 
Cypcrus, 563 

Cypcrus alternifolius, 79 253 
Cypre s Japan ; or Tree of the Sun, 655 
the Lawson, 01 

the Upright, at Broadlands , 001 
Thread-bin ring Japan, 274 
Upright, 616 

Cypripedium insigne, 022; and Cattlcya 
citrina, 683 ; and Epklendnira vitel- 
linum majus, 582; treatment of, 582 
rpcctabilc, 683 
Oypripodiums, hardy, 112 
temperature for, 465 

Cyrtomium falcatum, shape of spores of, 

403 

Cytisus, 209 

racomosus, hardiness of, 438, 497, 00); 
in a window, 72, 89; propagating, 
205 ; losing its flower-buds, 20 


D 

TkACTYlalS gloiuerata, var., 530 
-L/ Daddy-long-legs, 191 
Daffodil Cyclamen, the, 003 
th « best, 449, 472 
Daffodils, 614 

ami Narcissus from seed, 553 
• cut, a group of, 194 
do single, turn double In gardens? 43 
in pots, 619 
not flowering. 119 
Tulips and Gladioli, 433 
Dahlia, Cactus, forms of the, 115 
roots, 62; in a propigator, 127; oil 
planting, 10 
Dahlia*, 99, 250, 264 
and slugs, 213, 228 
a simple molhod of increasing, 249 
Cactus, 426 
ear'y, 219 
earwigs in, 201 
liquid-manure for, 37 
planting, 143 

pot-roots of. 18, 81, 37, 433 
sing’c, 14, 474, 432 ; and double, 384 
treatment of, 484 
unhealthy, 229 
Daisies, 250 

and Dandelions on a lawn, 283 
a plague of, 433 
edging of, 80 
in a lawn, destroying, 031 
in winter, keeping, 199 
Michaelmas, planting 563; the beet, 472 
Paris, in windows, 152 
variegated, 630 
Daisy, blue, 160 
destroying, 74 
Dampier’s Glory Pea, 89 
Damp on glass, prevention of, 100 
Damson, Crittenden or Cluster, the, 426 
Farleigh Prolific, 410; on walls, 451 
for a oold district, 471 
Dandelion for salad, the. 111, 127 
Daphne Cneorum, 49 
indica alba, 559 
indica, 522 ; culture of, 499 
Mezereum, 015 
Daphnes, propagating, 549 
s nail-growing, 49 
Da*e Palm, 21 

Hydrangeas, and youngTobaoco-plants, 
soil for, 658 
seeds, boiling, 658 
seed, sowing, 658 
Datura, culture of a, 173, 188 
Day Lily, the variegated, 47 
Decorations, seasonable indoor, 671 
Delphinium formosum, 030 
grandijtorum, fl.-pl , 229 
Delphiniums, 87, 172 
Dendrobium albo sanguineuni, 215 
aureum, 215 
Bensoniao, 215 
Cambrkteeanura, 216 
ebrysanthum, 215 
orassinode, 215 
Dcvoni&num, 215 
Falooneri, treatment of, 604 
In winter, a, 549 
Jamesian urn, treatment of, 042 
lingumforrae, 188 
lltuiflorum, 215 

nobile, 215. 525; a large-flowered 
variety gf, 525 
Pierardi, 215 

■peciosum, treatment of, 367 
superbum, 215 

Wardianum, 215, 048, 056; treatment 
or, 21 

Dendrobiums, 215 
and Cypripcdiums, 648 
re*ting, 62! 
treatment of, 590, 593 
Deodar, hedges of, 310 
Dcsfontainea spinosa, 49, 68 
Deutzia candidissima, 486 
crenata fl -pi., 91, 486 
gracilis, 35, 112, 136, 320, 486 ; in pots. 
216 

Deutzias and Weigelos for forcing, 402 
in a greenhouse, treatment of, 052 
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Deutzias not flowering, 438 
Di&nthus, 250 
caterpillars on, 253 
Dickson ia antarctica, 220 
Dicksonias out-of-doors* 228, 281 
treatment of, 186 
Diotamnus Fraxinella, 110, 665 
fine specimen of, 665 
Dielytra (Dicentra) spectab lit*, 4 ; treat* 
ment of a, 371, 381 
Dielytr&s, 662 
Digging 1 , rough, 632 
Digitalis, 306 

Dinner-table decoration, 171 
Dipladenias, 306 
Dlsa grandiflora, 10,186 
Dodecatheon integrifolium, 385 
Jeffreyanuin, 8a5 
Meadia, 385 
Dodccatheone, 385 
Doodia bleehnoidea, 103 
Doodia.v 100 

Down-draught, prevention of, 671 
Xtatofena in a a widow, 428, 436 
Vivipara, 316 
Dracaenas, 567 
propagating, 175 
Drought, preparing for, 13 
Drying ground, forming a, 457, 502 
Dry rot, 473 
Ducks, Aylesbury, 442 
breeding, 536 
food for, 418 
hatching, 304 
Muscovy, 00, 95 


E 

pABTB on a hotbed, 063 
JLI worms in pots, 564 
Earwigs and Chrysanthemums, 250, 204, 
283 

and Roses, 301, 310 
a plague of, 28 J, 298 
in Dahlias, 264 
on plants, 191 

Eccreinocarpus eciber, treatment of an, 
624 

Echeveria secund» glanca, 57 
Edelweiss in winter, 495 
Edwardsia grandiflora, 445 
Egg*, discoloured, 13L 
for w inter, 418 
large, 70 

light-coloured yolks of, 105 
preserving, in winter, 206, 221, 238 
soft, 288 

unsatisfactory, 120 
winter, 34 
Eleagnus, 601 
variegatus, 302 
Elaeogimses, planting, 453 
Elder, dwarf, destroying, 145 
Elders, variegated, 459 
Elm. the English, 268 
Endive, 265 
blano’iing, 165 

dwarf green, curled sutntne 265 
White Batavian, 265 
English garden, a pretty, 89 
Epochs cuttings, 69 
miniata spiendens, a /lowering s ray 
Of, 463 

Epacrises, 201, 209, 613, 628 
and their culture, 463 
late-flowering, 625 
propagating, 216 

Epidendruni vitellinum and Odontoglos* 
sum citrosum, 339 
vitellinum majus, 380 
Epiphyllums, 15, 85, 278 
Epiphyllum truncatum, 533 
Eranthemum Anderson!, 278 
argyroneurum, 171 

Erantheinums, 225, 407; (Love-flowers), 
278 

Eria alba, 518 
Erica australis, 471 
carnea or herbaoea, 471 
Cavendishiana, 243; a well-grown speci¬ 
men of, 243 
ciliaris, 471 
cinerca, 217, 471 
depressa, 175 
Maweana, 471 
inediterranea, 471 
melanthera, 118 
metulnflora, 471 
or Calluna vulgaris, 471 
or Oypsocallis vagans, 471 
stricta, 471 
tetralix, 471 
Ericas, 620 
after flowerinr, 153 
gracilis and caffra, 625 
Eryngiuai alpinum, 357 
amethystinum, 358 
gig&nteum, 358 
Eryngiums or Sea Hollies, 357 
Krythrsea diffusa, 230 
Erythina Crista-galli, 125, 169, 372, 524 
Escallonia macranthi, 445; propagating, 
414 ; and pruning, 33 
Evergreen hedges, 444 
tree, wanted an, ls5 
Evergreens for a shrubbery, 640 
large, heading down, 15, 80 
removing, 348 

transplanting, 40, 51, 85. 126 
Everlasting flowers, 76, 35ft 
Everlastings, 54, 487 

Euoalyptus globulus, 275. 326, 342, 039 ; 
a young specimen of, 557 


Eucalyptus, treatment of, 69 
Bucharis xmazonica, 5, 290, 560, 593; 
potting, 338, 314; treatment of, 652, 
668, 678 

* Unhealthy, 499 
Eulalia japonica Oil 
japonica striata or viriegata, 641 
Euonymus, 440 
japanicus, 414 

Euonymuses, variegated, as window 
plants, 5ft 

Enpatorium odoratmn, 594 

Eupatoriums, 54, 289, 407 

Euphorbia Jaoquinix flora, 3,145, 407, 469 


F 

pant MAIDS or r RANCH, 172 , 

J- 411,630 
Fennel, 196 
as a salad, 178 
Fern case, greenfly in a, 388 
cases, 7 

Common Brake, destroying the, 282, 
319; in a field, destroying, 347 
fronds, cutting, 383; drjing, 503 ; 
shrivelling, 237 

Hare’s-foot in a w indow, 50, 61 
Hart’s-tongue and its varieties, 151 
house, constructing a, 468, 487 
Killarney, 142, 228 ; as a town room 
plant, 88 
Lady, the, 116 

large growing, for dead Tree Fern stem, 

632 

Maiden hair, American, the, 2S2, 342 ; 
and cut flowers, 366; British, 488 ;out, 
not lasting, 621; fronds turning 
brown, 91 ; hardy, the, 433 ; in a win¬ 
dow, 152; in a window, treatment of, 
603 ; potting a, 624 
notes, 592 
Palms, 290 
pots, worms in, 482 
ravine, managing a, 60ft 
Royal, 33, 281, 333, 695, 617, 683 
seed, management of, 484, 512 ; saving 
and sowing, 9 

Spleen wort, forked, the, 530; green, 
the, 530 ; Sea, the, 580 
spores, sowing, 275 
Stag’s-horn, on Cork, 201 
Tree, pots, worms in, 637 : stem, dead, 
clothed with various living Ferns, 

633 : stems, dead, uses of, 632 
wall, management of a, 474, 495, 513 

Fernery, constructing a, 403 
hardy, 15 ; variety in the, 172 
Ferns, 169, 275, 557 
amateurs’, 5, 52 
and bulbs, pots of, 403 
and Fuchsias in a greenhouse, cutting 
down, 32S 

and Orchids, New Zealand, 658 ; tem¬ 
perature for, 519 
and Selaginellos, seedling, 161 
and Virginian Creeper, border of, in a 
London garden, 653 
British, as town plants, 653 ; destruction 
of, 533 ; in window boxes, 653 
certain, treatment of, 661, 674 
culture of, 165 
dividing and repotting, 31 
drying, 874; changing paper for, 508 
exotio, watering overhead, 582 
for a case and for hanging-baskets, 201 
for a cold conservatory, 565 
for a damp care, 129 
for amateurs, 5, 29, 100, 172, 293 
for cutting, 646 
for shadv windows, 151 
Gold and Silver, 270 
greenhouse for rockwork, 524 
hardy, 55, 61, 72, 88, 306 ; flowering, 
205 ; for a case, 137 ; for baskets, 137 ; 
foreign, 663; for shady windows, 110; 
in a London garden, 358; in shady 
nook in a rock garden , 337 ; planting, 
80 

Hare’s-foot, 59 

Hart’s-tongue, selection of, 564 
in a town garden, 273 
in rooms and window's, 400 
in small pots, 513 
in vineries, 129 
Japanese, two hardy, 263 
kinds of, for dead Tree Fern stems, 632 
Maiden hair, 18, 37, 88, 188, 261; and 
others, treatment of, 28; culture of, 
69 ; dividing, 676, 678; for cutting, 
52 ; from seed, 362; golden, 326 ; soil 
for, 20 ; treatment of, 201, 293, 679 
manure for, 399 
manure-water for, 165 
native, 249 

Ostrich-feather, the, 663 
Palms, and Dracaenas, 21; and Orchids, 
659 

planting on a wall, 303 
potting. 21, 30 
propagating, 30 
repotting, 142, 671 
Saw, (Nephrolepis^) 293 
see 1 ling, 275 
sowing spores of, 546 
Spleenwort, native, 580 
stove, flowering, 29 
syringing, 142 
temperature for, 205 
treatment of, 57, 67* 

Tree, and Orchids, 634; in a garden, 
328; in Jersey, 624 ; out-of-doors, 
26'j; trunks of, 671 
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Ferns, young, treatment of, 2C9, 279 
Fever Gum-tree, 275, 348 
Ficus repens, propagating, 9 
Field mice, destroying, 7 
Fig, Black Ischia, 246 
Brown Ischia, 240 
Brow n Turkey, 2*0 
Early Violet, 240 
Marigolds, 281 
Negro Largo, 248 
Osborn’s Proiiflc, 246 
Raby Castle, 240 
White Genoa, 240 
White Marseilles, 240 
White Naples, 240 
Figs, 86 

as wall-tree?, 262 

early, 20 

for forcing, 243 

from cuttings, raising, 643 

in pots, 3 

on the south coast, 7 
open air, 40, 54 
the blooming season of, 86 
Fig-tree, management of a, 286, 293 
not fruiting, 270 
potting a, 523, 563 
pruning a, 427 
unsatisfactory, 504 
Fig-trees for sunny corners, 42 
pruning, 55, 60 

Fig-wort, green and w'hite leaved, the, 578 
Filberts, judicious pruning of, 626 
management of, 526 
Fir, Japanese Hemlock, the, 632 
Flame Flower, the, 450, 511 
noble, the, 333 
Flax, East Indian, 344 
New Zealand, the, 325 ; treatment of, 
J39 

Floor, Ailing up seams in a, 676 
Floral pilgrimage, a last year’s, 305, 416 
wreath and cross, making a, 491 
Floss-flower, Mexican, the, 639 
Flue, building a, 439 
joints, cement for, 188 
Flower-bed, arranging a, 654 ; making a, 40 
beds, 1('2, 114 ; Targe, Ailing, 654 
border, hardy, 267 ; in July, 267 
gardeningand architecture, 369; w’asted 
effort in, 343, 393 
largest in the world, 505 
pots, draining, 119; keeping clean, 328; 
numliers and sizes of, 682 ; stacking, 
540 ; worms in, 619 

seeds for a small garden, 291; raising, 
644, 652 ; sowing, 324 ; spring sowing, 
61 ; two-year-old, 672 
Flowers among the Grass, 86 
and Grapes for the London market, 219 
at Christmas, 279 
background to, 503 

blue, yellow, and purple, for conserva¬ 
tory, 191 

cut, bes f method of packing, 236 ; best 
method of sending, 236 ; in the house, 
152, 194, 040 ; packing, 235 
drying, 121 
everlasting, 354 
for button holes, 19 
for cutting for table decorations, 386 
for planting among Roses, 121 
for small unheated greenhouse, 438 
for summer beds, 114 
good autumn, 384 

hardy, 220; border, from seed, 664 in 
a cold locality, 4, 14 ; new, 61 
imperfect, the prevalence of, 317 
impregnating, 19, 24 
in Grass, 80, 88 
in single bunches, 428 
late white, out of-doors, 488 
outdoor, and Green Peas in Dccemlier, 
546 ; in Westmeath, 213 
pressing, 468 
small vases for, 121 

spring, 62; beds of, 80 ; early hardy, 113 
sweet, in simple bunches, 428 
sweet scented, 30; easily grown, 663 
under Vines, 052 
when to cut them, 235 
white, for a grave, 567,585 ; for winter, 
314 ; in July, 282 

wild basket of, 290; in floral decora¬ 
tions, 312 

winter, preparing, 289 
Foam-flower (Tiarella oordifolia), 144 
Foliage for head-dresses, 19 
hardy, for room decoration, 508 
plants, 38 

Forcing hardy plants, 662 
Forget-me-nots. 263 
Fowl-house, painting a, 82 
manure, 470 
runs and feeding, 105 
White .Spanish, 560 
Fowls, Andalusian, points of, 480 
best laying. 120, 530 
Brahma and Minorca, 200 
Brown Leirhorns, 479 
cramp in, 625 
crooked breasts in, 120 
cross bred, 254 
crossing, 238, 329 
diseased, 45 
Dorking, points of, 236 
dying, 304, 598 
eating their eggs, 130, 16 S 
food for, and killing chickens, 598 
for an exposed iiosition, 100 
for a small space, 120 
Game, 11 

Guinea, 120, 131, 200 
Hamburgh. 288; points of, 566 
Houdan, 505 
in a garden, 206 


Fowls, keeping, 238, 505, 536, 566 
Langshan, 70 
laying badly, 560, 582, 011 
Leghorn, breeding, 598 ; points of,56G; 

unhealthy, 70, 95 
losing their feathers, 288 
Minorca, 582 ; points of, 418 
not laying, 154, 598 
not perching, 684 
parasite in plumage, 441 
Pea, 1(36 

plucking out feathers, 130,179 
Plymouth Rock, 70; cross for, 95, 120; 

points of, 70 
poisoning, 192 
Red Cap and Wyandotte, 70 
relaxed,70 
space for, 95 
unhealthy, 95, 105 
White Leghorn, points of, 329 
with scaly legs, 582 
Foxgloves, 306 
os wild flowers, 237 
flowering, 489 

Frame and greenhouse, heating a, 52 ft 
cold aspect for, 20; making a, 32; 

management of a, 484 
heating a, 627 . 

propagating, making a, 614 ; uses of a, 
644 

small, heating a, 488 
Frames and pits, cold, 559 
coverings for, 20 
fastenings for, 52 
garden, 3a2, 399 
glazed, uses of, 433 
Franciscea confertiflora, 175 
Frankenia lands, 347 
Freesia icfmcta alba 128, 188, 620 
6cented white, the, 620 
Freesias, 128, 173, 2b9, 620, 662 
from seed, 441 

French-polishing a summer-house, 150 
Fritillaria meleagris alba, 249 
Fritillary, Snake's Head, 249 
Frogs, green tree, 90 
Fruit, 156 

and vegetables in a very' small garden, 
518 

bushes, destroying weeds, amongst, 622 
fantastic profits in, 676 
garden, a walled-in, 634, 077 
gathering, 300 

growing, a failure in, 410; for profit, 

622 

hardy, culture of, 107 
houses, ventilating, 54 
stones, split, 563 
wall, gathering, 391 

walls, ornamental, 627 ; protecting, 627 ; 
recessed in winter, 527 
Fruit-tree blossoms, protecting, 673, 584 
for gable end of vinery, 182; on a 
vinery wall, 399 

Fruit-trees and old-fashioned flowers, 18 ; 
and Stockholm tar, 471, 49ft 
and vegetables for a north-east aspect, 
528 

bush, pruning, 490 

digging amongst. 60 

for a clay soil, 517, 528 

for a north wall, 657, 606 

for a shady wall, 582 

for a west w-all, 677 

for north and west aspects, 209 

for ornamental purposes, 92 

for profit, 491 

for walls, 391, 584 

fruitful r. barren, 374 

Grass under, 548, 502 

liming, 32 

management of, 493 

manure for, 398 

manuring, 560 

Moss on, 354 

near a manure-heap, 410 

old, 573 ; transplanting, 599 

on an Oak fence, 387, 435 

on iron fence, 123 

planting, 494, 527,562, 573, 583, 584, 622; 

standards or hushes, 562 
pruning, 418, 657 ; and manuring, 430 ; 

on rational lines, 490 
pyramid'd, 528, 548 
soil for, 262 
standard, 573 
starvation of, 3% 
summer pinching of, 205 
summer pruning, 182 
the best time to mulch, 102 
unsatisfactory, 410 
unsuitable soil for, 493 
weeds, amongst, destroying. fi34 
why they are not planted, 493 
winter dressing for, 493 
young, 493 
Fruits, bush, 398 

Fuohsia and Hydrangea in a window’, 
repotting a, 648 
cocci nea, *298 
conica, 298 
corallina, 23S 
discolor, 298 

double-dowered spray of, 497 
globosa, 299 
gracilis, 299 

rmcrosUmon pumila (Tom Thumb 
Fuchsia), 299 
procumtrcr s, 668 ; 242, 261 
Kicuarioni, 243, 299 
triphylla, 3a9 

Fuchsias, 41. (51, 111, 275, 359, 640 
a few good, 311 
and Pelargoniums, 57 
as climbers, 407 
casting their buds, 2->3 
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Fuchsias, double-flowered, 497 
dropping their flower-buds, 962, 871 
for show, 202 ; in August, 188 
hardy, 298; transplanting, 445 
in flower, 275 
old. 99, 859, 440 
on Grass, groups of, 247 
propagating, 130 
standard wintering, 408 
striking, 153 
wintering, 465 

FuUhnvj Hull, lawnfiont of, 89 
Fumigator, 60 
Fungi on a lawn, 436 
Fungus, 367, 403 
a troublesome, 237 
on llollvhocks, 354 
truffle-like, 354 
Funkia Fortune!, 387 
gTandiflora, 387 
lancifolia, 387 
ovata, 387 
Bieboldi, 387 
subco relate, 387 

undulate foliis aureo variegatis, 578 
Funkias, 387 
under glass, 110 
Fune, cutting back, 173 
double-blossomed, the, 171 
for hedges, 68 


G 

QA1LLARDIA Lorenziana, 38 
U picta 639 
Gaillardias, 228, 230 
Galvanised iron wire, 32 
Garden, a hot and dry, plants for, 137 
allotment, manure on a, 378 
an Irish, at Mount Usher, 306 
an Irish, view in, 306 
crops, kitchen, preparation of the 
ground for, 312 

diary, extracts from a, 3,15,25,40,54,61, 
79,05, 93, 111, 123, 135, 145, 157, 169, 

183, 194, 209, 225, 248, 258, 275, 294, 
308, 319, 334, 346, 359, 872, 383, 896, 

406, 421, 434, 446, 458, 469, 486, 496, 
610, 633, 545, 552, 568, &8C, 603, 614, 
628, 640, 650, 662, 672 

dividing a, 623 

entrance ai Heck field-place, Hun f s, 213 
flower and kitchen, insects in a, 142 
flower, a pretty, 114 
fowls in a, 206 

fore-court, best shrub for a, 661 

frame, glass for a, 669 ; heating a, 524 

frames, 382, 399 

fruit, a walled in, 634, 677 

fruit, 112, 124, 135, 145, 16*. 169, 184, 

195, 210, 225, 248, 258, 276, 294, 308, 
320, 334, 346, 357, 360, 372, 384, 890, 

407, 421, 434, 44-«, 469, 486, 510, 633, 
546, 552, 568, 587, 604, 615, 628, 610, 
650, 662, 672 

gates and doors, 196 

grubs in a, 130, 303, 581 

hardy fruit, 458 

hedge, a, 661 

hedges for, 303 

house sewage for the, 567,664 

kitchen, 357 

lights, uses of, 57 

locality for a, 4 

London, management of a, 457, 473; 

neglected, 624 
making a, 319, 333 
market, manures for a, 531 
new, making a, 318, 832 ; the surface 
soil of, 818 
notes, 359 

outdoor, 112, 123,135,145,158,169,184, 

196, 209, 225, 248, 258, 276, 294, 308, 
320, 334, 346, 359, 372, 384, 396, 407, 
421, 434, 446, 458, 469, 486, 496, 610, 
533, 546, 552, 568, 586, 604, 614, 628 
640, 650, 6i2, 672 

paths, coal-ashes for, 637 
question, a, 502 
rearranging a, 663 
removing plants from a, 371 
soil a, 479; a Arm surface for, 632 ; im¬ 
proving a, 412, 428, 433, 450, 457, 477 ; 
treatment of a, 376 

town, improving the soil in a, 418, 457 ; 

in a, 223, 273; manure for a, 136, 144 
town, work in the, 55,62,80, MJ, 100,112, 
124, 135, 145, 158, 170, 184, 195, 210, 

225, 248, 258, 276, 294, 308, 320, 331, 

344, 360, 372, 384, 396, 407, 421, 434, 

446, 458, 470, 486, 496, 510, 634, 546, 

552, 568, 587, 604, 014, 628, 640, 651, 

662 

uses of sewage in a, 316 
using refuse in, 4,14, 24 
vegetable, 3, 112,124, 135, 145, 158, 169, 

184, 195, 210, 225, 248, 2 8, 278, 294, 

308, 320, 334, 346, 360, 372, 384, 396, 

407, 4*21, 434, 446, 458, 470, 486, 496, 

610, 534, 646, 552, 568, 587, 604, 614, 

628, 640, 650, 662, 672 

wall, calculating cost of, 565 
walled, forming a, 88 
walls, board fencing for, 156 
water for a, 165 
wood-ashes for the, 14 
Gardener's Garters, 530 
working hours, 392, 436, 475 
Gardenia leaves turning yellow, 153 
Gardenias, 15, 187, 260, 334 
striking, 15 
unhealthy, 119 

young growth* of, turning yellow, 512 


Gardening, dictionary of, 658 
fixity of tenure in, 98 
flower, wasted effort in, 343 
for children, 671 
for profit, 584, 648 
hedge hank, 494 
house and windotv, 121, 151 
market, 502 ; past and present, 251 
photographs for, 141 
window arrangement in, 296; outside, 
185 

Gardens, dressing, with coal-ashes, 88 
fore court trees v. shrubs for, 661 
grouping in, 393 
grubs in, 104 
kitchen, shelter for, 53 
size in, 393 

small, variety in, 133 ; water in, 487 
walks in, 393 
worms in, 101 

Garlic, wild, destroying, 283 
Garrya elliptica, 560 
Gas and greenhouses, 117 
extinguished by wind, 563, 570, 588 
Gaultheria procumbcns, 414 
Shallon, 414 ; on rocks, 532 
Geese, breeds of, 479, 550 
Genistas, 546 

treatment of, 175, 188, 202 
Gentiana acaulis and Lychnis, culture of, 
34 

verna, 641 

Genti'meUa (Gentiana aeaulit) in a 
Surrey garden, 125 
Gentianellas. culture of, 457, 473 
Gentian, spring, (he, Oil 
Gesnera, culture of a, 201, 279 
refulgent, 159 
Gevm cocci neum, fi-pi. 495 
double scarlet, the, 495 
Geums in a town gurdi-n, 273 
Gherkins in market garden*, 84 
or pickling Cucumbers, 84 
Giant Sea Holly, 358 
Ginger, mock, preparing, 428 
Gladioli, 444 
and Vines, 471, 400 
culture of, 515 
early flowering, 202 
for exhibition, 190 
management of, 653 
spawn, treatment of, 448 
Gladiolus, 40, 86, 384 
amongst shrubs and Roses, 87 
and Narcissus, 614 
bulbs, treatment of, 494 
treatment of, 101 
winter, 222 

Glass-covered yard, a, 124 
for a garden frame, 869 
Glasshouses, 357 
north aspect for, 171 
Glazing a greenhouse, 015, 635 
Globe Amaranthus, 40,157 ; growing, 237 
Gloriosa superba, 370 ; culture of, 007 
Glorioeas, 277 
Glory of the Snow, 380 
Gloxinia bulb, old, treatment of an, 638 
Gloxinias, 79, 184, 187, 258, 346, 650, 681 
culture of, 051 

from seed, raising, 644, 648, 652 
in a greenhouse, 523 
manurial stimulant for, 651 
some recent fine forms qf, 651 
starting, 052 

treatment of, 160, 417, 492, 652 
tubers of, 051 
unhealthy, 678 
young, 258 
Golden Drop, 212 
Feather, 530, 639 
Goldflnch, the, 44 
Goldfinches, 192 
dying, 200 

Gold Ash, diseased, 203 
Gomphrena, 157 
Good King Henry, 059 
Goody era Dawsoniana, 075 
discolor, 676 

macrantha luteo-morginata, 676 
ordiana, 676 
Rollissoni, 676 
rubro-venia, 670 
velutina, 670 

Gooseberries and C'urrauts, caterpillar* 
on, 147 

ami small birds, 427 
culture of, 600 
for exhibition, 492 

t iruning, 646 
ted, 600 

treatment of, 606 
white, 600 

Gooseberries, yellow, 600 

Gooseberry and Currant bushes, pruning, 

44 

caterpillar, destroying the, 173 
Itoseberry, 295, 309 
the, 295 

trees protecting, from birds, 517 
Gorse for the sea-coast, 257 , 282 
Gourds, keeping, 354 
ornamental. 4 
Grafting, 102, 108 
knife, 302 

wax, how to make, 157 
Grafts, pruning back, 64G 
Grape, Buckland's Sweetw ater, 2S8 
Dr. Hogg, 288 

Frankenthal, or Victoria Hamburgh 288 

Golden tjuevn, 288 

Lady Downe s Seedling, 122, 309, 340 

Madresflcld Court, 7 

Miller a Burgundy, or MiUer, tue, 91 

Mrs. Pearson, 248 

Muscat, Hamburgh, 283 
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Grape, stand, exhibition, £29 
stands for show’, 229 
Vine inside and outside a greenhouse, 
182 

Vines in a cool house, 410, 427; grown 
from seed, 230 

white, for a cool greenhouse, 561, 
628 

Grapes, Alicante and Gros Col man, 170, 
182 

and other outdoor fruits, lateness of, 
822 

Black Hamburgh and Gros Colman, 
648, 562 

Black Hamburgh, cultivation of, 657 ; 

culture of, 640 
bloom on, 405 
bunches >f, selecting, 104 
diseased, 253 
fire-heat for, 101 
for an early vinery, 561 
for bottling, 440 
for small gardens, 560 
in a greenhouse, 549 
keeping, 410 

Lady Downe's, unhealthy, 354 

late, keeping, 460; setting, 86 

loose bunches of, 80 

mildew on, 562 

not blooming, 200 

not colouring, 440 

not ripening satisfactorily, 417 

qualities of, 280 

ripening, 352 

rust on, 240 

shanking, 328, 342, 451 

shrivelling, 430 

splitting or cracking in, 430 

s\ ringing, 81 

thinning, 340 

unsatisfactory, 479, 648 

withering away, 354 

white, 21 

Grass and plants, 489 
and shrubs on a hill side, 457 
Feather, 488 
flowering, 393 
Hassock, 281 

lawn, seed, sowing, 264 ; sowing, 163 
New'Zealand, 247 
short, for hotbeds, 142 
under fruit-trees, 648, 562 
under trees, 110 
weed in a pond, 170 i 

Grasses, drying 3';H, 374 
hardy ornamental, 103 
ornamental, 51; for room decoration, 
363 

Panick, 103 

wild, for room decoration, 226 
Grace planting, a timplc deiiynfor, 647 
white flew ers for a, 567 
Graves, planting, 218, 554 
Green-fly in a conservatory, 624 
on bulbs, 613 

on greenhouse plants, destroying, 104 
Quassia-w*ater for, 119 
Greenhouse, 111, 135, 145, 169 
against a north wall, 140, 150 
and hothouse, heating a, 403 
a small, 684 
aspect for a, 252. 678 
at side of billiara-room, heating a, 409 
bed, insects in a, 142 
beds for form of, 612 
boiler and hot-water piping fora, 542 
boiler for, 642 
building a, 10, 32, 542 
chimney, a damp, 535 
climbers, 058 
oold plants for a, 679 
constructing a, 203 
converting a store-room into a, 409 
flne-foliaged plants in a, 654 
flue, a, 94 ; an unsatisfactory, 644, 654 
for Auriculas, 424 
fumigating a, 119 
furnishing a, 60 
glass, paint on, 611 
glazing a, 615, 635 

heating s, 98, 1C8, 302, 542, 568, 570, 
591, 621, 642, 644 ; from kitchen 
boiler, 440; from living-room lire, 
440; small, 451 

Orange-tree planted out in a, 653 
or fernery, oil-stove* in a, 610, 019 
painting a, 293 

plants, large, 203 ; not flowering, 363 
produce of a, 371 
removing a, 18 

roof, a, 203 ; constructing a, 624 ; glass 
for a, 324 ; glazing a, 310 
shading for a, 103, 201, 210 
shelves and stages, fitting, 70 
small, a, 570 ; cost of a; 564 ; heating 
a, 52, 305, 319, 407, 421, 474, 492; 
lean-to, heating a, 581 
span-roofed, arrangement in a, 612; 

aspect for a, 362, 371 ; heating a, 564 
staging, 178 
temperature of a, 669 
unheated, an, 499 ; an amateur’s ex¬ 
perience w ith, 477, 512 ; uses of an, 69 
very small, heating a, 406 
w’all plant* for a, 574 
warm Orchids and other plants in a, 
058 

water for, 362 
Greenhouses, heating, 474 
permanent shading for, 57 
small, heating, 59a, 684 
the heating of, and atmospheric require¬ 
ments of plants, 393 
Greens, winter, 1U0 
for winter, 328 

Grevillea robusta from seed, 342 


GreviUeas as flowering plants, 292 
Ground, laying out, 387 
manuring, st planting time, 530; in 
winter, 530 

Groundsel, Mexican, the, 618 
Tyerman’s, 332 
Grubs and Begonias, 84 
attacking Narcissi, 669 
attacking plants, 178 
eating Primulas, 682 
in a Carnation shoot, 624 
in a garden, 130, 303, 581 
in gardens, 104 
underground, 192 

Guelder Rose, the, 23, 876 : as a market 
plant, 203 ; or Snowball Tree , 203 
Guernsey Lily, scarlet. 021 
Gum Cistus, propagating, 466 
Gymnogrammas, golden, 276 
Gypsophilas. 368 
Gypsum, using, 24, 42 


H 

TIABBOTHAKmr8,233 
JLL treatment of, 44 
Hairbell, Carpathian, 227 
common, 262 

Hairbells or Campanulas, 227 
or Bell-flowers, white, 679 
Halesia tetraptera, 519 
tet* apt era, flowering twig of, 485 
Handlights or cldches, 54 
Harpaliuni rigidum, 223, 630 
Hawthorn, Japanese, 224 
white, growing hedge of, 445 
Heartsease, diseased, 163 
Heath, Cavendish, 243 
Sea, 307 

white Mediterranean, propagating the, 
178 

Heather, golden the, 170 
on a lawn, 88,125 
Heaths, 172, 188 
Cape, 620 ; suitable soil for, 620 
choice Cape, and New Holland plants, 
488 

hard-wooded, 406 

hardy, 497 ; propagating, 217 ; the best, 
471 

Heating a frame, 627 
Heliecliniuins, 686 
Hedera Rtegneriana, 459 
Hedge, a neglected, 310, 335 
bank gardening, 494 
Hedges, evergreen, 444 
for a garden, 301 
Hedysarum ooronarium, 581 
gyrans, 362 
Hehanthemums, 228 
Helianthus multiflorua, 172, 384, 630 
uniflorus, 25 
Helichrysums, 487 
Heliotrope blossoms in winter, 508 
cuttings, striking, 367 
Heliotropes, 111, 346, 446, 640 
losing their leaves, 354 
treatment of, 214, 233 
Heliotropium peruvianum, 639 
Hellebores, diseased, 287 
Hemerocallis Kwanso varlegata fl.-pl., 47 
Hemlock in Grass, 283 
poison for rabbits, 21 
Hemp, African, 541; 38, 52 
Hen-house, constructing a, 106 
Hen, Plymouth Rock, 270 
Hens, best laying and cross-bred poultry, 
95 

breasts, tumours on, 238 
eating Ivy, 392 
feathers changing oolour, 95 
feeding, 70 
illness of, 355, 392 
killing, 329 

laying away from horns, 418; In winter, 
698; power In, 646 
unhealthy, 95,166, 270 
Hepaticas, 223 
planting, 504 

Herbaceous beds and borders, 005 
border, 653 ; with Honeysuckle and Ivy 
on the waU of South Lodge , 605 
holders, 86, 649 

hardy plants for cut flowers, 630 
plants, 100, 807, 333; hanly, 112; for 
forcing, 510 

Herb essences extracting, 335 
Herbs for small gardens, 196 
for winter preserving, 898 
from seed. 75 
two useful, 588 
Ilexacentria mysorensis, 175 
Hibiscus svriacus, 374 
Himantophyllum miniatum, treatment of, 
437 

Himantophyllums, 85, 446, 614 
Hippeastrums, 279 
Hoe, using the, 86 
Hollies berrying, 602 
removing, 661 
seedling, 366 

variegated, propagating, 244 
Holly, 444, 571 

from berries growing, 497, 516, 533 
hedge, 275; hedge, management of a, 
49, 68 
hedges, 15 
hedges, pruning, 00 
propagating, 102, 108, 126 
yellow bemud, the, 563 
Hollyhock disease, 365, 305 
Princess of Wales, 283 
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Hollyhocks, 283 
fungus on, 354 
growing, S8, 101 
m open border, sowing, 85 
plank'd out in autumn, 172 
seedling, 102 
Honesty, 143, 487 
pods as winter ornaments, 285 
Honey and pollen yielding trees and 
plants, 441 
extracting, 352 
from straw' hives, taking, 329 
green-coloured, 352 
ripening extracted, 270 
Honeycomb, uses of, 477 
Honeysuckle. arch, 173 
bush, 23, 634 ; white, the, 635 
Dutch, 541; in pots, 158 
French, 581 

Japanese, hardiness of, 142 
the Trumpet, 268 
Honeysuckles, 173 
White Bush, 224 

Hop archway at Ban*fields, East ham, 
Cheshire , 199 

common, in gardens, the, 199; on 
arbours, arches, &o., 631 
covered ai hour, a, 631 
Japanese, the, 12 
perennial, 25 

plants from seed, raising, 059 
Hops, spent, and Pansies, 119; as manure, 
270, 000, 015 ; for potting, 371 
Horse-radish, 64 
unsatisfactory, 10 
Hose, indiarubber, repairing, 191 
Hotbed, earth on a, 008, 678 
keeping going, 99 
making a, 31, 42, 136, 123 
Hotbeds, 118 
insects in, 142 
making, 159, 671 
short Grass for, 142 
Hoteia japonica, 614 
Hot-water l*oilcr, 10 
pipes unsightly, 136; painting, 209 ; tar 
on, 054, 003 

House and garden in North Cheshire, 297 
sewage for the garden, 597 
House-leeks and Saxifrages, 114 
Hoy a be 11a and carnosa, culture of, 575,594 
bella, treatment of, 270 
carnosa and Stcphanotis, 203, 210 
carnosa, treatment of, 242, 261 
winter temperature, for a, 303 
Humea elegaus, 90, 157 
dying, 129 
sowing seeds of, 99 
Humuius japonicus, 25 
Hyacinth, Blue Roman, 456 
bulbs, 453; planting, 482; Roman after 
flowering, 39 ; splitting, 560 ; young, 
treatment of, 674 
Cape, the, 86 
leaves unhealthy, 18 
off-sets, 62 

white Cape, 371, 384, 385, 395 
white Roman, 456 
Hyacinths, 4, 434, 458, 546 
after blooming, 81 
after flowering, 14 
and Tulips, beds of, 51 
Cape, 149 

for a grave, 606, 616, 632 
for pots and glasses, 448 
in pots, 147 
in pots and glosses, 38 
Roman, 372, 458 
unsatisfactory. 110, 044, 052, 663 
nyacinthus candicans, 3, 395, 452 
Hybridising, 103, 112 
Hydrangea culture for market, 1S7 
hortensis, 244 
paniculata, 541 

paniculata grandiflora, 224, 305 
pink, a wcll-floicered, 187 
white, propagating, 560 
Hydrangeas, propagating, 101, 287 
treatment of, 438 
Ilydrocotyle vulgaris, 413 


I 


I CE HOUSES and ice storing, 117 
Ilex crenata, 67 

Impatiens Hawkeri, and I. Sultani, 568 
Incubators, 95 
Indian Shot, 639 

Indiarubbcr-plant in a window, 673 
old, treatment of, 104 
propagating the, 44 
treatment of an, 418, 460, 673 
unhealthy leaves on, 9 
Indiarubber-plants, treatment of, 129 
Ink for zinc labels, 36 
Insect, destructive, name of a, 205 
nests, G31 

Insects attacking Vine roots, 648 
books on, 205 
eating Carrots, 13 
in a greenhouse bed, 142 
in a kitchen and flower garden, 142 
in an old vinery, 669 
in hotbeds, 142 
in manure, 129 
in manure-water, 219 
in soil, 57, 205 
in timber, 354 
on Strawberry plants. 134 
Jpomcea hedcracea, cr limbata, 361 
Horsfallhe, 361 
limbata elegantissima, 361 
Ipomsas, 361 


Ipomaoas from seed raising, 237 
Iris alata, 641 
anglica, 636 
English, the, 250, 636 
betidissitna, §38 
from seed, raising, 433 
Gladwin, 636 

Great Spotted or Mourning, the, 489 
Kannpfcri, 250 ; hardiness of, 504 
persica, treatment of, 498 
Scorpion, the, 641 
Spanish, the, 250 
Eusiana, 489 
Irises, German, 250, 630 
winter flowering, 20 
Iron, corrugated, uses of, 503 
stove rusting, preventing an, £31 
Isolepis gracilis, 85 
Ivies, a collection of, 223 
garden, 223 
propagating, U8 
Tree, 539 
Ivy, 36, 571 

Algerian (Hedera algeriensis) as a 
pyramid, 539 
and climbing Roses, 223 
and grubs, 159 
best sorts cf, 539 
Bird’s-foot (Hedera pedata), 539 
cutting back, 9 
cuttings, 302 ; striking, 2S7 
edgings, planting, 119 
Giant, the, 459 
ground, 485 
in gardens, 539 
indoors, 374 

Irish (Hedera eanariensis';, 639 
leaves for fire-places, 205 
on and under trees, 471 
on tree stems, 639 
on trees and buildings, 90 
purple-leaved, 516 
the, as a basket plant, 596 
tree, golden-leaved, 376 
under trees, 365 
variegated kinds of, 539 
Ixias not flow ering, 547, 553, 578 
planting and treatment of, 371 


J 

JACOBY, purple Pompon, 370 
O Jamesia americana, 497 
Japanese Snow-flower, 85 
Jasmine, Chili, the, 592 
double Arabian, 413 
Nightshade, 514 

w'hite, and Syringa, near Manchester, 
6*1, 681 

white-flowered Bornean, 573 
white, treatment of a, 538 
yellow' climbing, 497, 516 
Jasmines, propagating, 140 
stove, 413 

Jasminum Duchessc d’Orleans, 413 
gracile, 413 

gracile variegatum, 413 

gracillimum, 413, 573 

ligustrifolium, 413 

nudifloram aureo-variegatum, 310 

Sambac, 188 

Sainbae Jl.-j>l., 413 

Jessamine, white, 488; for screens, 221 
Jonquils in pots, no 
Junipcras ngida, 645 
Justicia carnea, treatment of, 519 
coccinca, treatment of, 52, 60 
Justicias, 407 
treatment of, 205 


K 


K ale, mosbach winter, 234 

Scotch, dwarf curled, 234 ; inter¬ 
in'diate Moss curled, 234 ; tall, 231 
Kalosanthes, 01, 139, 209, 231 
treatment of, 421 
unhealthy, 253 
Keep down the fires, 54 
Kcnncdya Marryate, 160 
Kentia Canterbury ana, 555 
Kcrria japonica, 23, 36 
Kew, the nursery and seed trade and the 
Royal Horticultural Society, 509 
King-plant, a, 675 
plants, 675 

Kitchen garden crops, preparation of the 
ground for, 312 


L 

J ABELS, wooden pot, 549 
JJ Laburnum, New* Zealand, 445 
the, 204 

Lnehenaiias, 149 

Lrelia ancons, 17 : white variety of, 519 
autumn blooming, 174 
purpurata, 174 
L.rlias, 174 

Mexican and Oncidium coneolor, 658 
Lagerstnmnia indica, 323, 345 
Loguras ovatus, 226 
Lamium maculatum aureum, 530 
Land, heavy, improving, 618 
Land, vacant, 61 
Lantanas, 124, 446 
from seed, raising, 644 
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Lapageria culture, 31, 38 
rosea, culture of, 632, 044, G52; wreath 
of, 61 

Nash Court variety, 370 
treatment of a, 20 
white, spray of, 370 
Lapngcrias, 18, 51, 85, 109, 370 
and galvanised iron w'ire, 054, 678 
planted out, 85 
planting out, 30 
rosea and L. alba, 175 
Larch, the European Weeping, 147 
Larkspur, show'y, 630 
Larkspurs, 229 
branching, GS2 
Latania borboniea, 163 
Lathvnis Druimnondi, 210 
lntifolius, 172 
Lavender, beds of, 40 
Laurel, 445 
hedge, pruning a, 661 
the, ana its management, 90 
the hardiest, 615 

Laurels and other evergreens, transplant¬ 
ing and trimming, 348 
losing their leaves, 403 
Laurustinus, 444 
cuttings of, 551 
La ten, an orchard , 203, 293 
ants on a, 319 
a weedy, 448 
ashes on a, 8, 14 
bare patches on a, 495 
croquet, improving a, 581 
Fungi on a, 436 
Grass seed, sowing, 264, 283 
improving turf on a, 567, 586 
making a new, 334, 347, 379, .'185 
management of a, 495 
newly made, dressing for a, 374, 395 
relaying a, 395, 411 
restoring a, 25, 39 
sand, 25 
soot for a, 162 

sowing down a, 298, 308, 319 
Lawns in spring, 73 
Moss on, 4, 433, 449 
mowing, 54, 99 
new, making, 54 
plantains on, 654 
soot on, 262 

Lawu, tennis, 88 ; a soft, 450; draining 
n, 585; laying down a, 515, 531; 
levelling a,* 347, 472, 515 ; Moss on a, 
437 ; relaying a, 395, 411; screen for a, 
641; worms on a, 380 
Lawns, weeds on, 88, 100, 115 
worms in, 119 
Laying out ground, 337 
Le.vlwort, rosy-flowered, the, 540 
Leaf-mould, 153, 474 ; in the garden, 
342 

soil, 420 

Leather parings, fine, as manure, 52, 02 
Leaves, 342 
skeleton, making, 303 
Leek, large, Rouen, 111 
London Flag, 111 
Leeks, 98, 111, 138 
for show, 33 
liquid-manure for, 269 
Legal question, a, 264, 276 
Leptosiphon hybridus, 199 
Lesehcnaultias, 242 
Lettuce, 577 

Black-seeded Bath Cos, 163 
Brown Cos, 168 

Cabbage, Hammersmith, the, 451; 

winter, 4.51 
culture, 577 
early, 624 
forcing, 577 

Old green winter Cos, the, 577 
Paris white Cos, 168 
sowing in drills, 577 
Lettuces for exhibition, 120 
for succession, sowing, 100 
for summer crops, 168, 
for summer shows, 120 
latest sowing of, 168 
sowing, 197 
summer, 168 
varieties of, 120 
Leucojum ajstivum, 598 
Libonias, 37 

Licuala acutifida and L. pcltata, 439 
elegans, 439 
grantlis, 439 
horrida, 439 
Licualas, 438 
Ligustram sinense, 275 
Lilac, 546 
forcing, 512 

Lilacs at Christmas, 440 
Lilies, 15, 372 
Guernsey, 372 
Japanese, treatment of, 433 
Of the Valley, 189; unsatisfactory, 191 
Pinko, and Carnations, insects among, 

planting, 125, 433 

potting, 372, 512, 523 

Scarborough, 41, 260 ; in large pots, 232 

treatment of, 10 

white, failing, 209 

Liliuiu auratum, 110, 157, 282, 326, 474 ; 
after flowering, 303, 367 ; and Gladi¬ 
olus, 111; and L. spcciosuui, 15; 
Aspidistra, Palmi, and Ferns, a 
group of, in an unheated greenhouse, 
499 ; bulbs, wintering, 494; culture 
of, 242, 262, 274 ; dying, 354 ; lor 
show-, 233,558 ; in a very cold locality, 
129; platyphyllum, 33; showing, 337 ; 
treatment of a, 487, 494 ; wintering, 
411, 515 


LUium Browni, 161 
oandiduin, 332, 394, 630 ; forcing the. 

C52; in pots, 331; transplanting, 358 
chalcedomcum, 417 

S ganteum, 294 

arrisi, 310, 378; and L. giganteum, 
159; watering, 448 
longijtorum, 575 
monadelphum, 425, 488, 495 
monadelphum var. SzooUsianam, 425 
SU]>crbuin, 395 
tigrinum, 12-4 

Liliuim in pots, watering, 153 
treatment of, 338 
Lily, African, the, 108 
Amazon, the, 290, 560, 593 
Caucasian, the, 425 
oomtnon w-hite, planting the, 9 

S oldcn-rayed, the, 326 
ialahar Glory, 370 
Mariposa, 281 

of the Valley, 457, 486, 488, 495, 590 ; 
flowering, 359, 874; not flowering, 
189, 205; treatment of, 189, 448 
old white, 394, G30 ; forcing the, 652, 
067 ; transplanting, 358 
Peruvian Swamp, the, 473 
Scarlwrough, 372 ; and Cyclamen, 110 
steins decaying, 189 
Tiger, varieties of the, 425 
Torch, 384, 630, 074 
Trumpet, the, 174 
white Trumpet, the, 575 
Lime-tree leaves, growth on, 237 
Lime-trees, 655, 061 
Limcwash, fixing, 651, 063 
Limes, propagating, 205 
Limonia trijoliata, 414 
Linnet, green, Beedsfora, 505, 519 
Lisianthus Russellianus, 440; culture of, 
667 ; flower spray of, 667 
Liverwort in Sphagnum Moss, 253 
Loam for {totting, 153 
turfy, preparing for use, Gil 
Lobelia cardinalis, 394, 580, 641 
compact blue, propagating the, 354 
from seed, growing, 49S, 512 
fiilgens, 644 
King of the Blues, 294 
plants, old, 354 
scarlet, the, G41 
tall scarlet, the, 041 
White Perfection, 345 
Lobelias, 008 

and Moseinbryanthcinums, wintering, 
862 

blue, 639 
herbaceous, 124 
in |K»ts, growing, 104 
ratuosa type, 608 
seedling, 81 

Lonvdia j ropingua, leaf of, 19 
Lonicera senipcrvirens, 268 
Loquat, treatment of the, 7 
Lov -in-a-Mist, 553 

Luculia gratissima, propagation of, 590 
Lunaria biennis, 143, 487 
Lungwort, variegated, the, 578 
Lychnis splendens, fl.-pi., 81 
Lycopodium denticulatum, 576 
Moss, 465 


M 


MACROZAMIA eoralliiv.H, 290 
lu. cylindrica, 290 
Fraseri, 290 
Mackenzie, 299 
plumosa, *>90 
Macro/.ami as, 290 
Madagascar Wax flower, 339 
Magnolia Campltclli and M. fuscata, 73 
eonspieun, 23, 171 
obovata, 170 
the Lily-flowered, 23 

Magnolias and Wistarias, propagating, 
237 

flowering of, 440, 484, 538, 646 
Mahonia fascicularis, 587 
Maize, or Indim-com, as a window 
plant., 401 

striped Japanese, the, 639 
Mallow, Jew's, 36 

double Jew's, 38; h ingle Jew's , 36; 
white Jeic's, th”, 015 
Mandcvilla suaveolens, 592 
Marigold s and Swedes, 119 
Manure, an artificial, 130 
ashes as, 313 

blcol, 163; for Roses, 619 
chicken and cinder-ashes, 5S6 
Cocoa-nut-flbre as, 142 
for a clay soil, 606, 617 
for a light, loamy soil, 473 
for an allotment garden, 380 
for a town garden, 136, 144 
for Ferns, 399 
for fruit-trees, 61, 398 
for light, loamy soil, 188 
for Roses, 400 
for vegetables, 190, 211 
fowl, 9J, 470 

liquid, 62, 64 , 72; and plants, 158 ; 
applying. 157 : for Gloire de Dijon 
Rose, 9; for plants, 325 ; for Tomatoes, 
126; Rpare, 86 
malt dust as, 476 
on an allotment garden, 378 
oyster shells as, 5S4 
peatmoss litter as, 567 
poultry, for Celery, 165 
rotten, for potting, 238 
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Manure, soot as, 476 
stable, fresh, uses of, 9*1 
usin'?, 42 

water, 69,195; for plants in rooms, 7,10 
insects in, 219 

Manures, artificial, 33; for pot plants, 
315, 362, 371 
for a market garden, 531 
for the kitchen garden, economical and 
convenient, 476 
liquid, 31 

Manurial stimulant for Gloxinias, 651 
Manuring fruit-trees, 560 
ground at planting time, 530; ground 
in winter, 530 
winter v. spring, 540 
Maple, Cretan, the, 645 
Marantas, 232, 260 
Maranta zebrina, culture of, 153 
Marble slabs, joining, 90,118 
Marguerite, blue, the, 558 
white, striking cuttings of, 383, 398 
Marguerites as pot plants, 174 
cuttings of, 15 
insects on, 153 

single, becoming double, 216, 233 
yellow, wintering, 354 
Marigold , French, a good flower of, 585 
Marigolds, Fig, 281 

French, for exhibition, how to grow, 585 
Market gardening, 502 
produce, value of, 4S7 
Marrows, Custard, 190 
Marsh Penny-wort a* a basket plant, 413 
Martynm, culture of, 191 
Marvel of Peru from seed, raising, 104 
Masdcvallia amabilis, 291 
Davisi, 291 

Harryanum, 291; and other Orchids, 642 
ignea, 291, 423 
Lindeni, 291 
rosea, 291 
tovarensis, 291 
treatment of a, 643 
Veitehiannin, 291 
Masdcvallia?, 291, 360 
May and Hoses, budding, 257 
red, building, 218 
Meadow-sweet, golden, the, 578 
Japanese, 51, 630 ; home grown, white, 
for forcing, 613 
shrubby, 2t 
Meah -buf, 64 
destroying, 125,160 
Mcdinillas, 291 

Medlars on Thoms, budding, 177, 182 
Melica uniflora, 226 
Melon culture, 71 
growing, 426 
leaves dying off, 410 
Munro’s Little Heath, 573 
plants cankering, 426, 451 ; early rais¬ 
ing, 598 

stems, unhealthy, 165 
Melons. 26, 40, 61 
and Cucumbers, 3 
canker in, 322 
cracking, 219 
growing, 622 
rotting off, 269 
setting the fruit, 26 
stopping young shoots, 15 
to ripen in August, 44 
water, 43 

with little heat, growing, 657 
Mertensia alpina, 332 
dahurica, 332 
olilongiflora, 832 
sibirica, 332 
virginica, 332 
Mertensias, 332 
Mesembryantheinums, 231 
Mesospimdium sanguincum, 593 
vulcanicum, 401 
Mesospinidiums, 593 
Meyenia erect*, 292 
Mezcreon, the, 615 
transplanting, 268 
Mice, a plague of, 14 
and Peas, 54 
destroying, 64 

Mignonette, 289, 303, 421, 438, 452, 463 
culture of, 203 ; in pots, 291 
Tree, 241, 315, 351; for winter, 269 
wM grown, 351 
winter, 351, 

Mildew in a vinery, 200 
on Grapes, 562 
on Roses, 430 
Millipedes, 31 
Mimulus, Brilliant, 162 
Miinulnses, 333 
Mint, 196 
green, 577 
Mistletoe, 571 
culture of, 602, 616 
on an Apple-tree, 637 
Mitre-flower, Chilian, the, 432 
Mitraria coccinea, 175, 432 
Mock Orange, the small-leaved, 263 
Moles, a plague of, 334, 348 
in an Onion bed, 13, 23, 42 
Monkev-flowers, 333 
Monoch;?tuni ensile rum. 533 
Monochilus reginum, 676 
Montbretias, 139, 277 
Morning Glory, 361 
Moss, 571 
fertilising, 348 
in flower pots, 401, 413 
on a tennis lawn, 347, 359 
on fruit-trees, 354 
on lawns, 433, 449 
Mosses, club, slender, 202 
Mulberry, not fruiting, 565 
propagating the, 20 


Mulberry-tree not fruiting, 403 
trees, planting, 119 
Musas, culture of, 374 
Mushroom-bed, a, 555 
failing, 253; making a, 364, 428, 532; 

manure for, 452; spawning a, 532 
beds, 357 ; after management of, 365; 
collecting materials for, 364; oover- 
ing, 365; making, and keeping 
spawn. 253; spawning, 365, 006 
edible, the true, 365 
failure, a, 656 

growing, 41, 138, 245 ; in a cave, 056 
house, 100 ; wood lice in a, 178 
shed, ceiling for, 53 
Mushrooms, 54, 618 
autumn and winter, 364 
growing, 70, 189 
m a oold frame, 41, 53 
in a field, 244 

materials for new beds of, 54 
on a shelf, growing, 555 
without manure, growing, 211 
Musk, early, in pots, 604 
for market, growing, 633 
for sale, 694, 607, 619 
Harrison's, as a window plant, 328 ; for 
bedding, 114 ; propagating, 354 
in a window, growing, 374 
in pots, 194, 216 
in winter, 406 
Mustard and Cress, 577 
Myosotis, 263 
Myrica californiea, 615 
Myrtle, Crape, the, 323, 845 
as a decorative and room plant, 60S 
leaves turning yellow, 675 
not flowering, 78 
the, 244 

Mvrtles, 25, 41, 123, 294, 557, 586 
brown scale on, 205 
from seed, raising, 564 
in pots and boxes, 424 
on walls, 310 


N 


XTAXtCISSX from seed, growing, 502 
1" grubs attacking, 669 
Narcissus, 456 

bunch-flowered, 434, 458, 610 
early, 653; not flowering, 81 
Horsefieldi, 189 
in pots, 339 
Johnstoni, 62 
not flowering, 218 
poeticus, 552 
Irian drus, 663 
various kinds of, 458 
Nasturtiums, 25 
in a town garden, 273 
on walls, 191 
or Tropmoluins, 039 

Nectarine, Elruge, in bush form in a pot, 
623 

Nepenthes, 232 
Nephrolepis davallioides, 293 
aavallioides furcans, 293 
Dutfi, 293 
ensifolia, 293 
exaltato, 293 
falcifonnis, 293 
hirsutula, 298 
pectinata, 293 
splendcns, 293 
tuberosa, 293 

Nerine Fothcrgilli, 549; fine specimen of 
the, in a pot, 621 
Nerincs, 372 
Neriums, 61, 258, 614 
in small pots, 521 

Nettle, Dead, Golden Variegated, the, 530 
Nettles, destroying, 449 
Nicotiana affiriis, 163, 214, 250, 281; in a 
cold greenhouse, 594 ; in flower, 311 
Niercmbergia rivularis, 307 
Nigclla (laiuoscena, 553 
Notes from Clare, 370 
Nuts, Cob, pruning, 460 
Nyctcrinia capons is, 315 


O 


rkDONTOGLOSSUM Alexandra, 360, 
V 483 ; treatment of, 658 ; cirrhosum, 
621; flowering in spring, 621; flower 
of, 621 

Edward!, 463 

B -ande, 360, 422 
arryanum, 401, 498 
house, painting an, 368 
Miltonia-likc, the, 644 
Phalacnopsis, 544 
ratnosissmiuin, 606 
Roc/.li, 541, 598 
Rossi, 360 

Rossi majtis and other Orchids, 656 

treatment of an, 316 

triumphans, 676 

Uro-Skinneri, 401 

vexillarium, 514 

Victoriense, 618 

Warscewiczi, 544 

Odontoglossutm and Cattle vas, 479 
in winter, 519 
osrstedi, 401 
potting, 324 
treatment of, 564 
unhealthy, 430 
Oil-stoves, 381 


Oil-stoves and plants, 150 
in a greenhouse or Fernery, 619 
Oleander, cutting down an, 104 
not blooming, 89, 100, 177, 879, 513 
Oleasters, evergreen, the, 001 
Oncidium Barken, 483 
bifolium, 322 
cheirophorutn, 822 
concolor, 556 ; treatment of, 550 
cucullatum, 322 
Limminghei, 321 
macranthum in a cool house, 511 
ornithorrynehon, 322 
Phalaonopsis, 822 
tricolor, culture of, 581 
Oncidimns in Wardian cases, 322 
Onion, Brown, Spanish, or Deptford, 
279 


Danver’s yellow, 463 
Giant Rocca, 610 
Giant Zittau, 373 
maggot, 316 

Spanish or Reading, 279 
tops dying off, 389 
White Liibon, 279 
Onions and maggots, 198 
autumn sown, 15 
dying off, 428 
good kinds of, 610 
in London market gardens, 279 
Leeks, and Celery for exhibition, 032 
main crop of, sowing the, 10 
transplanting, 41 
unsatisfactory, 389 
winter sowing, 265, 280 
Onosma taurica, 212 
Ouychium auratum, 100 
japonicum, 100 

Orange and Lemon-plants, 123 
Oranges, 149, 557 

Orange-tree and Black Hamburgh Vine, 
unhealthy, 270 
cutting down an, 544, 558 
in a greenhouse, 269 
management of an, 19 

f tlanted out in greenhouse, 608 
reatment of an, 679 
Orange-trees, 142 
renovating, 535 
Orchard, the, 517 
forming an, 460, 470 
house, 15, 40, 54, 99 ; amateur’s, 596, 
600, 623, 683 ; a rustic, 176 ; border, 
preparation of the, 600 
bush or standard trees in, 596 ; con¬ 
structing an, 490 ; lean-to, a, 496 ; 
pot culture in, advantages of, 600; 
trees, brown scale on, 623; trees, 
growing in pots, 623 ; trees, pruning, 
673, 623 ; trees, top-dressing, 623 
mossy trees in, 40 
planting, 677 
trees, tall v. dwarf, 600 
Orchid, a fine, 466 
amateur’s, a good, 423 
an evergreen kind of, 525 
Boc, protecting roots of, 74 
culture, cool, beginning of, 370 
Dove, fioxccrs qfthe, 511 
failure, an, 462 
flower-holders, 550 
flowering, 178 
flowers fading, 611 
growing 379 ; amateur { 29 
house, arrangement in, 591; atmos¬ 
phere in an, 624 ; constructing an, 
659 ; cool plants for the roof of, 466 ; 
interior of a well-arranged, 591 
in Cucumber-house, 058 
Lady’s Slipper, the, 622 
question, an, 479 
questions, 457 

Slipper-flower, fading of the, 5S1 
Slipper, the, 492 ; repotting a, 582 
Table Mountain, the, 186 
treatment, 361 

Orchids, 591, 021, 642, 656, 664 
amateurs’, 17, 50, 78, 112, 147, 174, 186, 
215, 277, 290, 324, 383, 408, 474, 483, 
498, 511, 525, 544, 556, 674, 693, 606 ; 
erratum, 418 

amongst Pelargoniums and Fuchsias, 220 
and bulbous plants from the Cape of 
Good Hope, 048 
and Ferns, 524, 683 
and Gloxinias, 611 

and other plants, 511, 549, 682; in a 
warm greenhouse, 658 
and Roses, 582 
and Tree Ferns, 064 
and Vines, 011 
Bee, procuring roots of, 14 
beetles amongst, 665 
book on, 658 
collection of, a, 453 

cool, 220, 314 ; a house for, 185 ; and 
Cape Heaths, 408, 447 ; and Ferns, 
462; beginning the culture of, 383 ; 
house, 130, 594, 059; in a fernery, 
566; in an east window, 360; treat¬ 
ment of, 422 
culture of, 178, 453 
dying, 127, 101 

flowering and treatment of, 210 ; period 
of, 658 

for a beginner, 34 
for a Fern-house, 842 
for a heated span-roofed glass porch, 
403 

for a north house, 683 
for an unheated greenhouse, 565 
for a warm house, 544 
for low and intermediate temperatures, 
582 

for winter flowering, 57 
from Burmah, 535 


Orchids from Nagpur, 56-4 
gathering of, a, 518 
greenhouse, 683 
growing, 5, 105, 178 
now to pot, 360 
hybridising, 565 
in a fernery, 479 
in’a greenhouse, 535, 556, 682 
in a vinery, 492 

in a window- greenhouse, 303, 32S 
in Tasmania, {Kicking, 466 
in windows, 083 

management of, 33, 105, 127, 237, 379, 
683 

moth, the, 474 

names and treatment of, 440 

not flowering, 379 

Palms, and Ferns, 270 

Pelargoniums and Fuchsias, 241 

slugs amongst, 549 

suspending from the rafters of the 
house, 611 

temperature for, 479, 492, 582,648; and 
treatment of, 658 
terrestrial, 465 
thrips on, 430 
to flower in winter, 582 
treatment of, 180, 403, 434, 492, 519, 
607, 048 
two good, 422 

various, management of, 462; treat¬ 
ment of, 656, 659 
window, 19, 28 
with other stove plants, 5S1 
Orchis and Orchid { 519 
European varieties, 574 
native, 574 

Ornithogalum arabieum, 318; not flower¬ 
ing, 178 
ilicifolius, 516 
nutans, 283 

Osmunda regalis, 33, 281, 333, 598, 617 
6S3 ; fertile pinna qf the, 595 
Othonna crassifolia, 488 
Oyster shells as manure, 584 
Oxalis floribunda, 296 


P 


PJEONIXS, 030 

-L Chinese, 152; in bowl, 152 
dividing, 25 

herbaceous, 323; and Iris, 585 
tree, forced into bloom, 529; propaga¬ 
tion of, 529 ; select varieties of, 529 ; 
the best Boil for, 529 
unsatisfactory, 237 
Pavony albiflora, 323 
not flowering, 283 
tree in flower at Moynes Park, 529 
Paint for hot-water pipes, 518 
Palm, a graceful and useful, 523 
Date, 220; boiling seeds of, 658; 
Hydrangea, and young Tobacco- 
plant, soil for, 058 ; seed sowing, 658 ; 
treatment of a, 664 
in a window, treatment of, 104 
repotting a, 452, 468, 618 
the, 683 
Unibrclla, 555 
Palms, 25, 99, 323, 469, 557 
Date, 499, 465; from seed, 81; seedling 
of, 565 

for room and table decoration, useful, 
555 

greenhouse kinds, 324 
m a greenhouse, 209 
in rooms, 153 

ornamental, for amateurs, 226 
raising, 323 
scale on, 409 
specimen, 438 

stove, handsome, 438; kinds, 324 
Pampas Grass, 61 
cutting, 457 
treatment of, 367 
Pancratiums, 258 
Panioum altissimum, 103 
bulhosum, 103 
capillare, 103 
c irgatum, 103 
Panicums, hardy, 103 
Pansies, 86 

and Pinks in beds, 453 
and Violas, beds of, 3 
bedding, 514 
dividing, 304 

dying, 253 ; off, cause of, 673 

fancy, 615 ; for show, 4, 25 

growing, 4, 14,198; straggling, 192 

now' to manage, 14 

in April, 535 

in pots, 678 

in spring, 47 

market, 585 

planting, 40 

propagating, 109, 514 

seedling, 191 

show and fancy, 48 

treatment of, 678 

tufted, 227 

Pansy growing in hot w'eathcr, 43 
seed, 495 

seeds, 4S8 ; saving, 333 
Papavcr midieaule, 115 
Rhicas, 321 
somntferum, 6S5 
Paraffin-oil on seeds, 54 
Parrot, grey African, treatment of a, 44, 
684 

plucking its feathers, 94 
Parrots, rearing, 69 
Parsley, 196 
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Parsley, curled, 485 
dwarf double-curled, 485 
edgings of, 100 
preserving for winter, 452 
thinning, 269 

Parsnip, Hollow-crowned, or Student, 
161 

Long, 151 
Round, 151 
Parsnips. 151 

caterpillars attacking, 479 
sowing, 15 

Passion-flower and Tacaonia, pruning a, 
422 

Constance Elliott, 376, 448, 457 
moving a, 621, 560 
not blooming, 269, 644 
propagating the, 345, 358, S88 
Passion-flowers, 18 
in pots, 6 

Paulownia, wood of the, 244 
Pavia macrostachya, 414 
Pea, Carter’s Telephone, 164 
Drummond’s Everlasting, 210 
Early Bird, the, 589 
Early, Laxton's William the Pint , 63 
Everlasting, the, 172 
Laxton’s William the First, pods of, 
63 

Ne Plus Ultra, 85, 99 
Prince of Orange, 297 
sweet, autumn sown, 495 
Peach and Apricot-trees not hearing, 648 
and Nectarine, large, for the open air, 
410; trees, pruning, 684; treatment 
of, 66 

blossoms, protection of, from frost, 93 
border, making a, 417 
borders, 3 
branches dying, 230 
culture unaer glass, 428, 571 
house, 15, 61, 80 ; fumigating a, 230 
leaves damaged, 237 
Lord Palmerston, 420 
Peach-tree, a spur-tmined, 55 
River’s Early York in pyramidal form 
in a pot, 657; unhealthy, 296 
Peach-trees, 309, 322, 022 
covering and manuring, 72 
disbudding, 671 
dropping their blossoms, 108 
dying on, 91 
in pots, 667 
insects on, 269 
moving, 262 
pruning, 471 
scale on, 364, 682 
seedling, 286 
stimulants for, 429 
unhealthy, 367 
Peaches, 99 
and wasps, 296 
blister or curl In, 200 
cutting leaves off, 310 
disbudding, 54 
dropping off, 247 
early, 80 
form of training, 
mildew on, 460, 470 

Nectarines, and Aprioota on a recessed 
wall, 627 

Nectarines, Plums, or Figs, soale on, 493 
not fruiting, 479 
on walls, 80 ; fly on, 61 
out-of-doors, 183 
pruning, 470, 490 
■pecked, 205 
thinning the fruit of, 40 
under glass, 20 
Peacock, unhealthy, 95 
Pear, a good early, 677 ;,good late, 573 
and Applc-treee, canker in, 92 
Beurri d’Amanlis, 677 
Broom Park, 460 
Citron dee Car-met, 309 
Doyenne d’Ete, 309 
early, 202 

Raster Beurrf, the, 646 
Flemish Beauty, 451 
tor a south wall, 463, 470 
Olou Morceau, 627, 573 ; and Its 
synonyms, 527 
Jargonelle, 7, 309 
Josephine de Malines, 573, 583 
leaves diseased, 237, 367 
Marie Louise, 10 
Souvenir du Congr&s, 309 
Pear-tree, barked, a, 648; columnar, 82 
grafting a, 10 

unfruitful, 866, 374, 430, 528, 581 
Pear-trees, oolumnar, 32: grafting, 44 
second blossoms on, 364 
unfruitful, 517 
unhealthy, 205, 219 
William's Bon Chretien, 800 
Pears and Apples, 400; for oooking and 
dessert, 430 

and Cherry-trees, temoving, 517 
and Plums, treatment of, 426, 435 
August, 809 
oooking, 528 

cracking, 342, 410, 430, 440, 519 
early, 628 

for a light sandy soil, 19 
good, 387 

187 kinds of, in a private garden, 528 
Perry, 528 

standard, for Britain, 7,19, 528 
unhealthy, 342 
Peas, 40, 577 

and Beans, planting, 100; and French 
Beans, manure for, 412 
and Scarlet Runners, sowing, 20 
Beans, and Potatoes, 26 
bottling, 396, 322 
dying off, 351 


Peas, early, 63,244; crops of, 588; staking, 
80 

everlasting, 62, 88; sowing, 358 
for small gardens, 26 
green tops of, for flavouring and soups, 
269 

late, 40, 80, 235 
Marrow, late, 164 
sowing, new experienoe in, 150 
sweet, and Mignonette, 3; in pots, 44 ; 
sowing, 25, 62 ; transplanting ; 674 
Peat-Moss litter as manure, 567; for 
kitchen garden and Ferns, 343 
Pelargonium alba multiflora, 461 
%nd Fuchsia cuttings, potting, 648 
bedding, leaves damping off, 679 
Cape, a, P. tricolor, 679 
cuttings, potting off, 459 
fancy, striking cuttings of, 519 
Ivy-leaved, 842 

leaves, spotted, 219; unhealthy, 142 
Lucie Letnoine, 261 
Oak-leaved, treatment of, 173 
seeds, sowing, 668, 679 
sport, a, 504 
tricolor, 679 
vitality, of the, 618 
with deformed flowers, 191 
Zonal, Queen of Whites, improved, 408; 
unhealthy, 205 

Pelargoniums, 61, 258, 308, 383, 896 458, 
552 

after flowering, treatment of. 178 
bedding, 69; and Marguerites, 220; and 
their cuttings, 448, 460; old, 694; 
propagating, 844; repotting, 20; 
storing, 323, 482 ; temperature for, in 
winter, 854 
blight on, 165 
Cape,570 

early, after potting, 461; be3t descrip¬ 
tion of house, for, 461 
early-flowering, 178. 194; for market, 
461; young plants of, 194 
earlv potted, 552 
fancy, 268, 308 
flowering, 61 

Ivy-leaved, 163, 180, 214, 315, 334, 488; 

becoming spotted, 430 
late, 128 ; late-flowering, 194 
old, treatment of, 624 
propagating, 174, 308 
repotting, 465 

Rose-scented and Ivy-leaved, 504 

seedling, 18, 424, 438, 504 

show, retarding, 237 

spring struck, 308 

treatment of, 35-1 

watering, 44 

white-flowered, 314 

Zonal, 186, 194, 289, 313, 446, 694, 642, 
672; and Cyclamen, compost for, 492 ; 
and Fuchsias not blooming, 368; and 
Geraniums, 328; and Heliotropes, 
cutting back, 048; and Ivy-leaved, 
237 ; and large flowering, 216; best 
varieties of, 594; double kinds of, 
694 ; failure of, 237 ; flower-buds fall¬ 
ing off, 682; for show, 188 ; for winter 
flowering, 205, 261, 379, 698; hybri¬ 
dising, 260; old, and Heliotropes, 
682; spring propagation of, 678 ; 
standards, 408; striking, 178, 326; 
unhealthy, 94 ; unhealthy bedding, 
659 

Psntas, 169 
old plants of, 169 
Pentstemon roots, old, 102,114 
Pentstemons, soil for, 803 
treatment of, 433, 449 
Peperomia arifolia argyrea, 558 
Pepper and mice, 151 
Perennials and Rhododendrons, 655 
for mixing with Roses, 121 
hardy, 674 
treatment of, 263 

Peristeria elata, 611; flowers of, 511 
Periwinkle diseased, 191 
Pernettya in a room, 163 
Pemettyas in bloom, 204 
Petunias, 15, 79, 195, 275, 334, 639 
and Verbenas, 55 

double, 328, 396; and single, growing, 
31; for the window, 122 
double-flowered, 420 ; specimen, 420 
for show, 216 
for winter flowering, 544 
in the open, 113 

single, 195, 396 ; and double, 280 
Phacelia campanularia , 48, 212 
Phamix dactylifcra, 21 
farinifera, 409 
or Date Palm, the, 400 
redinata, 409 
svlvestris, 409 
tenuis, 409 
Phalacnopsis, 474 
amabilis, 475 
grandiflora, 475 
Schilleriana, 475 
Phalaris canariensis, 22 J 
Pheasant rearing, 166 
Philadelphia microphyilu*, 268 
Philesia nuxifolia, 240 
Philodendron erubeseens, 437 
Lindeni, 437 

pertusum (Monstera deliciosa\ 457 
pinnatifldum, 437 

Philodendrons in the conservatory at 
Regent's Park Gardens, 437 
Phlebodium aureum, culture of, 90 
Phlox Druminondi, 49, 100, 310 
double white, 297 ; subulata, 250 
white, herbaceous, 137 
Phloxes, 124, 080 
dwarf, 172 


Phloxes, herbaceous, 137 
in pots, 303 

perennial, from seed, 663, 674 
Phormium tenax, 325, 557 
Photographic competition, 128, 327,841, 
560 

Photographs, list of prizes for, 826 
Physalis Alkekengi, 488 
Physurus argenteus, 076; maoulatus, 676 
Phyteuma comosum, 163 
Phyteumas, 163 

Pigeons, wood, destroying, 74, 90 
Pilea microphylla, 10 
Pimeleas in small pots, 76 
spectabilis, 140 

Pineapple, growing a, 634; for market, 

Pine, Monterey, the, 532 
Norfolk Island, 86 
Pines, 15, 26, 40, 86 
Austrian caterpillars attacking, 304 
in fruit, a well managed house of, 208 
taking off suokers, 01 
Pink Napoleon III., 281 
Pinks and Carnations, planting, 81 
border, 553 
forcing, 78, 453 
laced for show, 4 
single, 213 

Pinus insignia, 532; as a sea-shore tree, 
335 

parviflora, 610 

Pit, cold, constructing a, 123 
Pitcher-plants, 232 
Pitch-pine, staining, 244 
Pits and frames, 367 
cold, 86 

forcing, constructing, 18 
Planes and Maple9, transplanting, 225 
Plantain Lilies, 387 ; under glass, 110 
Lily, golden, variegated, the, 678 
Plantains and Dandelions, destroying, 
193, 213 
on lawns, 654 
Plant, a good window, 86 
climbing, an evergreen, 445 ; for a warm 
wall, 553 
exhaustion, 298 
for a staircase window, 594 
for cut flowers, a useful, 671 
grafted or budded, shortening back a, 
348 

houses, shingle floors in, 5G2 
leaf, unhealthy, JO 
leaves, unhealthy, 253 
notes, hardy, 6*1 
pits with clay walls, 576, 594 
window, a good, 59 i ; basket, a pretty, 
668; unhealthy, 288 
winter-bloonting, a good old, 344 
Planting a baby’s grave, 137,144 
deep, evils of, 627 
grave, a, 547 

g raves, 554 
edge bank, a, 14 
margin of a pond, the, 586 
season, the, 432 
trees and laying down turf, 165 
Plants, alpine, a simple way of growing, 
394 ; in natural masses, 125; shelter¬ 
ing, 515 

and fruit for profit, 871 
and gas, 436 

aquatio, in windows, 251 
basket, 203, 216 ; for show, 238 
bedding, 15, 26, 80, 86; and Roses, 
412; from seed, 639; hardening off, 
40; management of, 99; propagation 
of, 40 

bog, bed for, 450 
British basket, 418 

bulbous, and Orchids from the Cape of 
Good Hope, 648 

Cape, soil and temperature for, 549 
olimbing, for a baloony, 673; for a 
house, 664 

oonservatory, from seed, 160 
oreeping, for an unheated greenhouse, 
544, 556 

decorative, some good winter, 487 
destroying frog toppers on, 842 
dirty-leaved, cleaning, 624 
drooping, 110 

during winter, keeping, 137 
earwigs on, 191 
entire, for epergnes, 171 
evergreen, under trees, 119 
flne-foliaged, 216, 233; for cool-houses, 
657 ; in a greenhouse, 654 
line-leaved, 496; valuable, 437 
flowering, and Ferns, 492; for a green¬ 
house, 140; edgings of, 250; for a hot 
house, 635 ; two useful, 541 
for a clayey bank, 581 
for a cold conservatory, 37,103 
for a cold frame, 493 
for a cold greenhouse, 679 
for a glass-covered passage, 323 
for a not, dry garden, 137,144 
for a hot dry situation, 20 
for a London conservatory, 570 
for a mole infested liorder, 617 
for an aviary, 95 
for an east border, 630 
for an East-end London garden, 570 
for on herbaceous border, 62 
for a north greenhouse and cold con¬ 
servatory, 50 

for an unheated greenhouse, 188 
for a pit, 650 

for a shaded border, 48, 621, 214 
for a shaded position, 1»8, 2u2 
for a shaded rockery, 547 
f ar a shaded west border. 114 
f ar a shady bank, 39, 49, 62 
f r a shady border, 354 


Plants for a shady house, 233 
for a shady position, 617 
for a sloping north hank, 617 
for a small flower-garden, 384 
for a small greenhouse, 474 
for autumn and winter flowering, 100 
for cut flowers, 594 
for devices, white-leaved, 177 
for halls and corridors, 383 
for north and west borders, 229 
for north wall of a greenhouse, 102, 111 
for rock-gardens or rockeries, 217 
for room decoration, 435, 465 
for rooms and windows, 116 
for sea-coast, North Devon, 163 
for screens, 25, 48 
for shady banks, 379 
for the flower garden, some useful, 121 
for the roof of a cool Orchid-house, 4 j 5 
for window boxes, 00 
for winter flowering, 57, 362 
from root cuttings, propagating, 510 
from seed, a few good, 38 
from seed, growing, 477 
greenhouse, hard-wooded, 493: large, 
203; losing their leaves, 31; not 
flowering, 368; planting out, 136 
grubs attacking, 178 
nardy, border specimens of, 228; climb¬ 
ing round windows, 658; climbing for 
a wall, 465 ; dividing and removing, 
649; edging, 15 ; forcing, 662 ; for cut¬ 
ting, 172 ; herbaceous, 112 ; herbace¬ 
ous for cut flowers, 63U; herbaceous for 
forcing, 510; in a hall, 640; in pots, 
670 ; variegated bonier, some showy, 
578 ; variegated, some useful, 530 
hard -wooded, 294, 383 
herbaceous, *6, 49, 100, 307, 333 
in a cold frame, wintering, 408 
In a Cucumber-house, 371 
in a dwelling-house, 30 
in a Fern case, 253 
in an attic, 596 
indoor, 124 

liquid-manure for, 325 

medicinal properties of, 436, 414* 472 

near London, 531 

on a greenhouse wall, 574 

on the hack wall of a vinery. 619 

outdoor, 136 

pig-manure for, 178 

pot, artificial manures for, 371 

promgating 302 

protecting, in unheated houses, 607; 
the crowns of. 530 

raising on bottom-heat, a simple wav 
of, 170 

removing from a garden, 317, 371 
room, liquid-manure for, 81 
salad, 86 
sea sand for 117 

seedling, 100 ; (lowering of, 160; winter¬ 
ing, 385, 378 
soap-suds for, 891 
specimen, growing, 642 
staging for effect. 338 
staking and tying. 333 
stove and green-house in the same 
house, 354 ; in cool houses, 277 ; shad¬ 
ing, 407; winter flowering, 3 
sub-tropical, 4 
to grow with Roses, 167,196 
under Elder-trees, 13 
Roses, 374,888 
stages, 352, 440, 482 
trees, 472 
watering, 450 

window. 285; and Wardian case, 100 
winter flowering, 145. 469 ; for a green¬ 
house, 408; some good, 313; winter¬ 
ing, 466; in a cold house, 417 
with sweet-scented flowers, 91 
young hard-wooded, stopping, 175 
Pleroma elegans, 215 

Plum and Apricot-trees, suckers from a. 
572 

Belle de Septembre, 489 
Black Diamond, 668 673 
Blue Iniperatrice, 489 % 

Cos’s Golden Drop, 489 
Grand Duke, 489 
Green Gage, 242 
Myrobella, 4t5 
Pond’s Seedling, 489 
River’s I rolifle, 295 
Victoria, the, 280 
Wyedale, 489 

Plumbago capensis, 81, 211, 2 J1 
capensis aloa, 261 
dying, 18 

rosea. 225, 407,540 
Plumbagos. 80 1 

Plums and Peaches, insects on, 54 
late, 489 
unhealthy, 391 

Plum-tree, budding or grafting a, 374 
pruning a, 494, 628 
unfruitful, 122 

Plum-trees on walls dressing, 40 
seedling. 427. 435 
unfruitful, 220 
unsatisfactory, 417 

Poinsettia, dwarf, s inflate aimed flower¬ 
ing head of, 557 
Poinsettias. 407, 409 
dwarf, culture of, 557 
losing their leaves, 607 
Polygalas, 294 

Pomegranate, hardiness of the, 55 ; trea ¬ 
ment of a, 19 
Ponl claying a, 16 
Ponls, concreting, 476 
Poplar, white Upright, the, 5,»3 
Poppy, a Japan * , 201 
Com, varieties of, 321 
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Poppy, Oriental, planting, 2*29 
Poppies, 2l>l, 320 
for cutting, 10 

Iceland, 115 ; and Shirley, G31 
in a town garden, 273 
Opium, 585 
Shirley, 333 

Populus tremula pendula, 538 
Portulacas, 3S 
Potato, Early Rom, 589 
Early Walnut or Athlearcd Kidney, 53 
haulm, cutting off, 321 
Magnum Bonum , 313 
questions, 4:10 
Regent, 84 

Royal Ashleaf Kidney, 63 
Rural New Yorker, 365 
Scotch Champion, the, 475 
teed rack, Wjtt 
sets, cut, 40 
Potatoes, 2, 13, 100, 577 
and Broad Beans, planting in November, 
307, 412 

and Peas, manure for, 680 
Ashleaf Kidney sprouting early, 501 
changing seed of, 373 
culture of, 1 

early, in frames, 80; growing 034; in 
pots, 53; Kidney, 53 
earthing-up late crop of, 397 
Fluke, 138 
for exhibition, 502 
for seed, 364, 398, 412 
in the early border, 86 
keeping, 440 
manure for, 555, 634 
planting in frames, 53 
Regent, 84 
rogueing, 280 

seed, 3, 44, 234 ; destroyed by slugs, 27, 
42; sprouts on, 634 ; storing, 389, 
647 

soil for improving, 129 
sprouts on, 645 
trenching the soil for, 609 
under gloss, earthing up, 15 
when to dig up, 316 
why do they wear out ? 138 
Potentillas, propagating, 325, 831 
Pot-pourri, 359, 374 

Potting, compost, mixing a, 502; house, 
lection of a, 361 
houses v. potting sheds, 361 
mould. 484 
soils, 195, 662 

Poultry, a seasonable reminder, 45 
and rabbits, 154 

an unfortunate accident with, 45 

breeding, 142 

cross-bred, 120 

house and poultry, 120 

incubator, a, 70 

keeping, 70 

seasonable notes on, 684 
Primrose, Chinese, the, 620 
Siebold’s Japanese, 449 
Siebold's, propagating, 618 
rosy, the, 203 

round-headed Himalayan, the, 513 

Primroses, 2o0. 

and Polyanthuses dividing, 166; seed¬ 
ling, 47 

ami sparrows, 143, 198 
Chinese, as window plants, 171 
double hardy, UM 
hardy, transplanting, 605 
in cold frames, 37 
Pritntda capitata, 513 
Chinese, culture of, 292; cutting of, 451 
japoniea, 40 

oliconica, 33, 50. 90, 103, 150, 171 ; 

damping off, 458 
old double white, the, 658 
rosea, 298 
Sieboldi, 40, 449 
sinensis, 289 
Primulas, 184, 808, 

and Cinerarias dropping their blossoms, 
498 

and Cyclamen, treatment of, 188 
Chinese, culture of, 644; double, 421, 
590; double, general treatment of, 
690; double, propagating, 590; ferti¬ 
lising, 324; propagating, 451 * seeding 
in the open air, 297 ; semi-double, 
421; single, 421 ; the second year, 
370 ; treatment of, 338 
Cinerarias, and Calceolarias, 357 
double, 3 
grubs eating, 582 
raising from seed, 220 
semi-double, 3 
•owing seed of, 8 
treatment of, 74 
two-year-old, 38 
Privet, 444 

and Thorns, propagating, 81 
Chinese, the, 275 
golden-leaved, the, 510 
hedge, moving a, 395, 414 
Profit, what to grow for, 60 
Propagating frame, making a, 639, 644 ; 
use of a, 644 

hardy shrubs, Heaths, and Brambles, 217 
house, 302 
knife, 30 i 
scissors, 302 

Propagator, a cheap and useful, 76 
a simply-constructed, 89 
making a, 32, 52, 00 
Pruning back grafts, 646 
in frosty weather, 601 
Pteris cretiea, 169 
serrulate, 100; repotting, 20 
aerrulata cristata, 169 
tremula, 169 


Pullet, Minorca, treatment of, 130 
Pulmonaria officinalis, 578 
Purslane Hock, the 282 
Pyracantha, pruning, 492 
Pyramid fruit-trees, pruning, 49U 
Pyrcthrum, 250 
aureuin, 530 

uliginosum, 411, 425, 488 
Pyrethrums, 124, 172, 807 
double and single, 212 
single, 49, 62 

Pyrus japoniea, propagating, 876 
spectabilis, 204 


Q 

Q uassia-water for green-fly, no 

for killing insects, 379 
Quicks ami Briers, management of, 600 
Quick Thom hedge, pruning a, 13 
Quince, Apple-shaped, the, 67 
as an ornamental tree, 67 ; Pear-shaped, 
fruit of the, 67 
Portugal, the, 67 
Qui squalls indica. 511 
dowering ehoot of, 51L 


R 


RABBIT, diseased, 288, 355; tearing 
Xv off its fur, a, 130 
Rabbits and shrubs, 126,159 
breed of, 11 
long-eared, 536 
young, 288, 304 

Radish, Long Red or Salmon-coloured 
Market, the, 683 
Wood's Early Frame, 541 
Radishes and Mustard and Cress, sowing, 
61, 353 

early, 577; in cold frames, 541; in the 
open ground, 541 

market, 633 ; succeseional sowings of, 
634 

Rafflesia Arnold!, 505 
Rain, an inch of, 33 ; water, storing, 69 
Rampion, 163 ; tufted homed, 103 
Ranunculi, alpine, raising from seed, 198 
Ranunculus aconiti/oliut fl.-pl., 411 
as a pot plant, 338 
Ranunculuses, 297 
culture of, 641 
wintering, 253 
Raphiolepm japoniea, 224 
Raspberries, 572 
and cinders, 156 
blighted, 581 
cutting down, 10 
for exhibition, 471 
not fruiting, 340 
red, planting, 519 
treatment of, ‘191 
varieties of, 583 
Raspberry, Antwerp, red, 583 
Baumfort h’s Seedling, 583 
canes and galvanised wire, 634 ; thin¬ 
ning out, 391 ; topping, 471 
Carter’s Prolific, 588; No. 2; 583 
culture of the, 583 
Fastolf, 583 
Fillbasket, 683 
Lord Beoconsfleld, 583 
Prince of Wales, 583 
purple flowering, the, 275 
Rats, destroying, 19, 42 
Red Coral bush, 125 ; tree, 372 
Redpoll ailing, 221,271, 288, 328 
Red-spider, 184, £95 
destroying, 825, 345 
Reinwardtia (.Linum ) tiigynum, 314 
Repotting, 62 
young stock, 62 
Retinospora fllifera, 274 
obtusa , 655 
plumosa, 68 
plumosa aurea, 36 
weeping, the, 666 
Rhododendron beds, renovating, 2 
davuriemn, 414 

greenhouse, a tube-flowered , 619 
hardy single, specimen cf, in flower, 
545 ; Laoy Alice FUzwUliam, 240 
multiflorum, 110 
pnecox under glass, 632 
Rhododendrons, 486, 014 
for forcing, two, 590 
grafted, 275 
grafting, 110 

greenhouse, 160,287,619; good varieties 
of, 619 

hardy crimson-flowered, 545 ; cultiva¬ 
tion of, 615 ; double, 545 ; established 
plants of, 545 ; notes on, 545 
ybrid greenhouse, 240 
in flower in the open air, 538 
overgrown, 26 
propagating, 218 
pruning, 185 
sweet-scented, 160 
transplanting, 67 
unhealthy, 569, 687 
Rhodora canadensis. 414 
Rhodotypos kerrioides, 615 
Rhopalas and Aralias, 149 
Rhubarb, 164 
deteriorating, 478 
forcing, 365, 373, 504 
for exhibition, 198 
gathering, 237 
planting, 417 
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Rhus Cotinus, 23, 2GS 
Richardia sethiopica, 111, 533 
Richardiaa, 25, 388 
Kicinus, 639 

Rivina humilis and flava, 513 
Robinia hispida, 204 
Pseud-Acacia, 810; aurea, 810; Bessoni- 
ana, 310; crispa, 310; Decaisneana, 
810; fastigiata, 310; inermis, 310; 
monopliylla, 310; macrophylla, 810; 
Sophonefolia 810; tortuosa, 810; 
umbiacjlifera, 310 
am&ll-leaved, 376 
Rochea f&lcata, 175 
Rock-cress, variegated, 530 
Rockery, forming a, 162 
making a, 457, 668 
rearranging a, 61 
Rockfoil, a Spanish, 473 
great alpine, the, 525 
Rock Rose, curled, 228 
Komneya Coulters, culture of, 564 
Room gardening, 19 
Root crops, storing, 490 
Roots for winter, storing, 321 
Rosa rubiginosa, 98 
Rose Abbe Roustan, 667 
Aimde Vibert, 481 
and Clematis, 888 
Anna OUivier, 467 
arbours, 49 

Banksian, 864; moving a, 74; white, 
363 

bed, olaying a, 415,419; making a, 284 
beds, 136; top-dressing, 79; winter 
mulching of, 613; worms in, 666 
blooms, average size of, 328; for profit, 
155 

Route de Neige, 363; pruning a, 415 
budding, 74 

buds and leaves falling off, 93; and 
maggots, 146 ; dying off, 400 ; falling 
off, cause of, 665*; not opening, 230 
Captain Christy, 303, 665 
Clement N&boimaml, 567 
Climbing, in a pot, 482; on a cottage 
porch, 185 : treatment of a, 459, 468 
Cloth of Gold, 817 
Comte de Sembui, 667 
Comtesse de Caserta, .667 
Cornelia Koch, 667 

cuttings, 837 ; making, 354; manage¬ 
ment of, 74. 210; manuring, 6*6 
striking, 50, 196, 342, 879, 432, 538 
striking, in the open ground, 257 
treatment of. 499 ; wintering, 444 
Devoniensis, climbing, S17 ; forcing a, 
650 

Due de Magenta, 667 
Duchess of Albany. 301 
Duchess of Bedford, 239 
Eclair, 239 

Edith Gifford. Hon., 317, 837 
Ella Gordon, 239 
Emperor, 239 _ 
for an old tree stump, 415 
for a rustic arch, 646 
for a south wall, 230 
Fortune’s yellow, 146, 364 
fruits, beautiful, 419 
gardening, outdoor, 136 
General Jacqueminot, as a climber, 
239 

Gloire de Dijon, 115, 431, 468; in a cold 
house, 21 

Gloire Lyotmaise, 239 
gossip, 97 

Grandeur of Cheshunt, 239 
groups for odd places, 49 
growing, 36 ; in pots, 230 
growers, amateur, 336; amateur, with 
the, 399, 444 
hedges, 400 
Her Majesty, 60S 

Honi6re, 538, 654 ; for a hedge, 414 
Jean Ducher , 467, 609 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 239 
Lady Sheffield, 239 
La France, 35, 481 
Lamarque, 86, 256 
La Princesse Vere, 667 
leaves, blighted, 220; insects eating, 
288; insects eating and wireworui, 
sjiotted, 219; unhealthy, 269, 842 
Louise dc Savoie, 567 
Louis Gigot, 667 
Madame Lambard, 467 
Madame Montet, 310 
Madame Plantier, 889 
Madame Sophie Fropot, 239 
Manetti. flowering of the, 342 
Marcelline Roda, 507 
Marshal Niel, 35, 66, 93, 97, 98, 116, 
121, 155, 196. 239, 284, 400, 467, 482 ; 
after flowering, treatment of, 231; 
best aspect for, in open air, 230; 
branches dying, 119 ; dirty, a, 328 ; in 
a cold house, 666; in the open air, 
196; leaves shrivelling, 589; losing 
its leaves, 121; planting out a, 432; 
pruning, 97 ; treatment of a, 373, 400, 
682, 650 

Marguerite de St. Amande, 239 
Mane Finger, 239 
Marie Van Houtte, 467 
Marquis dc Sam in a, 567 
Max Singer, 196 
Moss, Blanche Moreau, 509 
Niphetos, in a vinery, 667, 689 
note, a, 257 
notes, 25, 79, 310 
planting late, 613 
pot, treatment of a, 336 
Prefet Limbourg, 509 
PrincesB de Bearn, 415 
pruning, 27, 284 


Rose Queen of Queens, 
red, for a nistio arch, 613,627 
Reine Marie Henriette, 50,155 
R6ve d’Or, 8, 97, 364 
Safrano, cutting down a, 500 
seeds, 97, 350 
shoot dying, 589 
shoots, unhealty, 504 
Socrate, 667 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, 146, 257 
stocks, 443 • Manetti, 443 
Tea, Mon. Edith Giford, 281, 467 
tree, a remarkable, 481; in a barrel, 
growing a, 538, 554; treatment of a, 
482 

trees, climbing, not flowering, 465; 

dwarf, 350; insects on, 178 
trellis, a, 553 
Ulrich Brunner, 239 
William Allen Richardson, 86 
Yellow Banksian, 608 
York and Lancaster, 301 
Roses, 4, 07, 121, 136, 146, 155, 266, 284, 
434, 440, 477, 486, 652 
alba, 363 

all the year round, 16 
and bulbs, 400 
and Clematis, 373 
and earwigs, 301, 810 
and fruit-trees, hybridising, 66 
and other plants, 146 
and shrubs for a clay soil, 431 
and worms, 364 
annuals for mixing with, 121 
Apricot-coloured, 167 
artificial manure for, 481 
as annuals, 301 
Austrian Brier, 230 
best of the year, 239 
blight on, 263, 364 
Blood-manure for, 649 
bones for, 419 
budding, 301, 879 
bulbs, and Lilies, 488 
China, for autumn blooming, 609; for 
winter blooming, 618 
climbing, 182, 282, 459; for a London 
garden, 419, 431 ; ground for, 420 ; 
isolated on Grass, 183; on arches in 
toten garden, 182 ; treatment of, 863, 


, pruning, 4( 
• back, 389 ; 


down, 688; in, 444, 


cutting 1 
460 

dark, the best, 836 
diseased, 220, 367, 674 
dwarf, for a green-house, 589 ; pruning 
419 

established, 25 

Fairj’ or Miniature, 666 

flowers for planting among, 121 

for a cold, damp district, 16 

for a eold green-house, 431 

for a cold house, 364 

for a green house, 301 

for a heated green house, 432 

for a hedge, 431 

for a light, sandy soil, 400 

for a small garden, 115 

for a town garden, 388,873 

for a trellis, 482 

for a wooden trellis, 509 

for back wall of a green-house. 415 

for button-holes, 432, 443, 482 

for exhibition, 419, 521 

for forcing, pruning, 649 

for mossing, 467 

for Midlothian, 337 

for pegging dow n, 240 

for porch, 167 

for pot culture, select, 136 

for profit, 230 

for the south of Ireland, 35 

for the south-west of Ireland, 689 

fragrant, 389, 400 ; the most, 646 

from cuttings, 64, 183, 230, 288, 613; 

striking, 553 
good hardy, 257 
green-fly on, 219, 287 
groups of, making, 481 
guano-water for, 166 
hardy, 317, 373, 482 ; and climbing, 16; 
hardy scented, 317, 386; hybrid per¬ 
petual, 136, 317; stock for, 166 
In a greenhouse, 116 
in a room, 19 

In August, 116 » 

incorrectly named, 674 
indoor treatment and propagation of, 
621 

n pots, 196, 388, 492; and for planting 
out, 303 ; in the open air, 627 ; treat¬ 
ment of, 231 
in south of Ireland, 66 
in SouthBea, 301 

intermixed with other plants, 121 
in the north of England, 499 
in the north of Ireland, 27 
in town gardens, 431 
in towns, 239 
lifting and planting, 481 
liquid-manures for, 300 
losing their leaves, 499 
loss of flowers of, 444 
manure for, 81, 400 

Marshal Niel, 140; selling, 10; un- 
healthy, 130 

mildew on, 230, 268, 209, 303,430 
monthly, pruning, 638 j 

moving in May, 8,16 
mulches for, 266 
near Liverpool, 609, 621 
neglected, 567 

newly-planted, pruning, 99; struck, 
removal of, 391 
new v. old, 257 
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Roses, North Cheshire, in, 388 
on a hedge bank, 50 
on a trellis, 431 

on hack wall of a greenhouse, 38S 
on M&netti and Bner stocks, 27 
on their own roots, 155 
out of pots, planting, 70 
pegged down, 191 
perennials for mixing with, 121 
pillar, the best, 15G 
planted out, 320 

planting, 10, 317, 637; good strong 
plants, 373 ; out, 240, 317 
plants to grow with, 167, 190; under, 
374, 388 

pot, 320; for autumn and winter flower¬ 
ing, 116; for London greenhouse, 6; 
pruning, 74; treatment of, 60, 74, 
41)9, 509 
protecting, 621 

pruning, 15, 40, 49, 60, 66, 74,£6, 521, 
666 

Scotch, 230; in England, 809 

select, 627 

soil for, 240, 317 

standard, 431; and dwarf, unsatisfac¬ 
tory, 363; budding, 8, 16 
Tea, 86 , 135, 373 ; cutting back, 665; 
flow'ering, 521; for a small town 
garden, 660, 665; for market, 468, 
482; for pot culture, 364 ; for pot 
culture and planting out, 430 ; grow¬ 
ing, 167; hardiness of, 301, 310; In a 
cool greenhouse, 509; in pots, plung¬ 
ing in bottom-heat, 647; on walls, 97, 
373 ; pruning, 25,167,183; repotting, 
665; scented and Hybrid Perpetuate, 
613 ; scented, on open walls, 190 
thinning freely, 521 
thrips on, 350 
treatment of, 75, 444 
tw'O good, 509 
two useful, 230 
under glass, 146, 609 
unpruned, 301 

unsatisfactory, 230,'301,*.388, 431 
wall, pruning, 3 
weevils on, 165 

white Ayrshiro, 863; Bourbon, 803; 
China, 363 ; evergreen, 363 ; French 
or Gallica, 303; hardy, 363, 889; 
Hybrid Perpetuate, 363 ; Macartney, 
363: microphylla, 303; Perpotual 
Moss, 363; polyantha, 363 ; Tea, and 
Noisette, 363 ; the best, 3S8 
winter-blooming, 388 
with green centres, 210 
yellow, 317 

Rotted turves for potting, 59 
Royal Horticultural Society, Scientific 
Committee of, 569 
Rubbish heap, the, 150 
Rubus odoratus, 275; rostefolius, 608 
Ruse us aculeatus, 354 
Rush, Japanese, the, 641 
Russell ia junoea, 489 


S 

Cage, m 

KJ and Thyme, cuttings of, 40 
cuttings, planting out, 428 
Sago for chickens, 130 
Salad plants, 86 

Salads and vegetables, winter, 405 
Salpiglossis, 411 ; simiata, 332 
Solsafy and Scoraonera, cooking, 532 
a teell-grown bunch of, 667 
or Vegetable Oyster, 067 
Salvia patens, 38; wintering, 424, 437 
violacea, 114 

Salvias, 25, 61, 137, 145, 334,383, 469, C33 
autumn, flowering, 628 
growing, 188 
kite, flowering, 628 
treatment of, 633 
Bavovs, sowing, 86 

Sawdust os a fertiliser, 672; rotten, as 
manure, 49, 70, 74,100 
stable manure, 395 
Saxifraqa Camposii (Wallaeei), 473 
longifolia , 87 
mutata. 641 

pyramidalis in a pat, 525 
Saxifrage, mossy and dwarf bulbs, 514; 

Saffron-leaved, the, 641 
Saxifrages, 87,194,250 
and Solomon’s Seal, 825 
Scabious, 73 
Caucasian, 73 
dwarf purple, 73 
purple, flowers qf, 73 
Scalloped Tube Tongue, 332 
Scarborough Lily and Cyolamen, 110; 
culture of, 77; fine specimen qf, 77 ; 
potting the, 119 
8canet Runner seeds, old, 13 
Scarlet Runnere in a north bonier, 126 ; 
on an iron fenoe, 40; overcrowded, 
350; sowing, 191 

Schlzostylis coccinea, 202, 289, 510, 522; 

treatment of, 153 
SciHa sibirica, 438 
Scolopendrium digitatuni, 152 
Soolopendriums, selection of, 564 
Screen-fence for exposed position, 86 
Screen for a tennis lawn. 641, 664 
Scrophuloria nodoeo variegato, 578 
Scutellaria Moocinlana, 226 
Seakale, 15, 29, 504, 610 
bitterness in, 90 
culture, 33 


Seakale in a suburban garden, 111 
in suburban gardens, 126 
management of, 350 
propagating, 235, 245, 504 
protecting ami forcing, 465 
well-grown, 27 
wireworin in, 180 
Sea-sand for plants, 55, 147 
Sections of ice well, 117 
Seedling plants, 100 
Seedlings, thinning, 191 
Seed jMxte, cutting off, 26-4 
Seeds, flower, raising, 644, 652 
for a green linnet, 519 
keeping, 36, 52 
not germinating, 652 
paraffin-oil on, 42 

raising, 153; without a propagator, 
88 

small, sowing, 17 
vegetable for a given area, 555 
Seduins or Stonecrops, 250 
Sedum spec labile, 124, 384 
Seloginefla Brauni, 382 
caulescens, 382 
crythropus, 382 
flabellata, 382 
grandis, 382 
Griffithi, 382 
haunatodes, 382 
Kraussiana, 465, 570 
Lyalli, 382 
Vogeli, 382 
Wildenovi, 202 
Selaginellas, 202 
cushion-like kinds, 202 
erect growing kinds, 202 
trailing kinds, 202 
Tree or Club Mosses, 382 
Sempervivums and Saxifragas, 114 
Senecio pulcher, 332 
Sericographis Ghiesbreghtiana, 225 
Sewage, house, for the garden, 654 
uses of in a garden, 316 
Shaddock not thriving, 142 
Shading for a greenhouse, 103, 201 
permanent, for greenhouse, 38 
stove plants, 407 
Shadings, movable v. fixed, 320 
Shallot, false or Jersey, 351 
the, 351 
frue, 351 

Shelter, a quickly-formed, 5‘2S 
Shrub, a good climbing, 67 
flowering, a neglected, 432 
rock, a pretty, 375 
wall, a neglected, 415 
Shrubbery, annuals in the, 519 
margins, (Jotoneasters on, 601 
Shrubs, loo 

and creeping plants for a sunny bank, 
445 

and rabbits, 185 

and Woodbines, propagating, 4S4 

desirable garden, 243 

evergreen, 79 ; flowering, 3CG 

flowering for borders, 153 ; pruning, 23 

for a garden, 159 

for a pleasant run, 533 

for a window-sill, 453 

for scacoast, 36 

for the seaside, 23 

for window’ boxes, 018 

from cuttings, striking, 533, 540 

hardy, 40, 112, 002; for forcing, 480; 

propagating, 217 
mutilation of, 002 
ornamental, 459 
planting, 80 

propagating, from cuttings, 510 
some good, 414 
under trees, 49 
Silkworms, 447 
Silvery Rock foils, 87 
Sirix gigas, 519 
Siskin, the, 45 

Skimmia fragrans, flowering shoot of, 

459 

japonica, shoot of, 459 
Skimmias, 459 

Skylarks and thrushes, feeding, 684 
Slugs amongst Orchids, 549 
and kitchen garden crops, 70 
and snails, 61 
and sparrows, 003 
a plague of, 489, 671 
In a fernery, 191 
in frames, 129 
in Violet frames, 494 
Smoke-tree, the, 23 
Snapdragons, 263 
Pansies, and Pinks, 204, 282 
Snowdrops and Scillas, 434 
forcing, 150, 159 
Snowdrop-tree, the, 485, 519 
Snowflake, summer, the, 698 
Snow-in-summer, 530 
Snow’y weather, 3 

Sobralia macrantha, treatment of, 430 
Soil for potting, 357 
heavy, lightening, 119 
in seed-pans, 198, 218 
Soils, potting, 195, 446, 662 
Solanum, berried, management of a, 119 
Capsicastnun, 137 
josininoides, 613, 614 
pruning back a, 9 
Solanums, 123, 346, 383,603 
berried, losing their leaves, 205 ; raising 
from seed, 342 
berry bearing, 339 
Sollyas, 214 


forcing, 9, 588 
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Solomon's Seal, 60, 99, 610, 063 
as a room plant, 60 
forcing, 33, 424 
growing, 9 


Soot for a lawn, 162; on lawns, 214, 230, 
262 

uses of, 502 

Soot-water, making, 129 
Sophronitis violacea, 659 
Southern Wood, 4 

Sparmannia africana, 641; 38, 52, 280 ; 

treatment of, 044, 051 
Sparrows and Crocuses, 114,125, 144 
and fruit-trees, 157 
and Primroses, 107 
Specimen plants, growing, 042 
Speedwell, Anderson’s, 598 
Speedwells, 630 
shrubby. New Zealand, 375 
variegated, 578 

Sphagnum Moss and Odontoglossums, 463 
Liverwort in, 253 
Sphenogyne speciosa, 297 
Spinach, Beet, 307 
culture of, 367 
hardiness of, 98 
Large Prickly, or Winter, 321 
perpetual, 397 
Silvery or Seakale Beet, 397 
Substitutes for, 86 
White curled, Swiss, 897 
winter, 321 
Spinea aria; folia, 23] 

Douglosi, 244 

Japonica, 51, 130, 510, 614 ; after flower¬ 
ing, 57 ; in pots, 382; out-of-doors, 
282 ; treatment of, 418 
polmata, 86, 109, 510 
palinata alba, 202 
Ulmaria variegata, 578 
Spiraas, 80 

Spleen wort, Maiden-hair, the, 249 
Wall Rue, the, 249 

Spleenw’orts, green house, handsome, 6 
the, 249 

Spring flow ers, 49 

Spruce, Douglas, fragrance of the, 290 
hedges, 204 
Squill, Siberian, 418 
striped (Puschkinia seillioides), 227 
Stachys lanata, 530 
tuberifera, 080 

Standard fruit-trees, pruning, 490 
Stanhopea insignis, treatment of, 505 
Stutices, 123 
Staticc spathulata, 343 
Stauntonia latifolia, 110 
Stcphanotis floribunda, 248, 409, 339: cut 
spray °f> 408; flowers and fruit of, 
339 ; hardiness of, 180 
for cutting, 468 
in a cool house, 324 
in winter, 438, 447, 498 
leaves turning yellow, 549 
Steps and terrace in the. old Park, 
Axminster, 39 
Stipa pennata, 488 
Stitch-worts, 358 

Stockholm tar and fruit-trees, 471 
Stock. Night-scented, the, 122 
seeds, saving, 370 
Stocks, 38, 100 
a l>ed of, 297 

and Asters in a town garden, 273 
double, 14, 24 

East Lothian, sowing, 3, 228, 425, 433 
perennial, 263 
Stokcsia cyanea, 417, 504 
Stonecrop Brilliant, 124 
in baskets, 143 

Stove-elimliers and plants, 100 • 

bouse, definition of a, 649; temperature 
of a, 67 

“Tortoise,” management of a, 649 
Stoves, greenhouse, modifications in, 
381 ; outside, fixing, 381 
oil, 381 
solid fuel, 405 
Straw-berries, 3, 202, 280 
autumn, manuring of, 322 
haul-flavoured, 237 
blind, 182 
for a light soil, 2S6 
for Somersetshire, the best, 286 
for succession, 342, 505 
in beds, 176 
in oold pits, 61 
in pits and frames, 208 
in pots, 21, 41, 80, 102, 103 ; forcing, 
410 

in Scotland, 490 
late, 202, 286 
making new beds of, 54 
mildew on, 19 
mulching, 153 
new beds of, 15 
not fruiting, 200 
planting, 102, 340, 410, 420 
ripe, 80 

swelling off, fruit of, 20 
Strawberry bed, making a, 43, 55, 202, 
286, 388; neglected, 9; treatment of 
a, 427, 435 
beds, dressing, 427 
Black Prince, 240 

British Queen, 262, 280; unfruitful 
plants of, 077 
crop, w-eight of, 176 
culture, 285, 295 
Eleanor, 290 
forcing, 170 
for forcing, best, 99 
notes, 99 

plants, 322,340; after fruiting, manage¬ 
ment of, 340; os biennials, 200; insects 
on, 134 ; protecting, 479; unfruitful, 
202; young v. old, 572; young, winter¬ 
ing, 461 

runners, 240, 303 
tree, the, 615 


Strawberry, variegated. 229 
8truthiopteris, 663 
gcramnica, 648, 003 
orieritalis, 603 
pennsylvonica, 003 
Successes, small, in a bad year, 848 
Sulphate of ammonia for Barley and Oats, 

for Grass lands, 296; for Potatoes, 216 
for the flow er garden, 290; for Wheat, 
296 ; uses of, 290 
Sumach, Venetian, 23, 208 
Summer-house, building a, 602 
covered with Virginian Creeper end 
Jasmine, 231 

Sunflower, Lady Leighton, 886 
perennial, 172, 223, 030 
rough-leaved, 030 
single, 25 
Sunflowers, 100 
annual, 87 ; sowing, 99 
in a cold locality, 4, 14 
in a north aspect, 115 
raising, 119,137 
Sun Roses, the, 228 

Superphosphate, making, oonvenient plan 
for, 532 
of lime, 242 
Swainsonas, 149 
Swainsona, treatment of a, 49S 
Sweet Sultan, 281, 645 
yellow, the, 640 
Sweet Sultans, growing, 48 
Sweet Williams, 303, 504 
Sycamore, the, 349 

trees, old, in Taymouth Castle Gardens, 

349 

Syringas and Hydrangeas, 533; propagat¬ 
ing, 349 

Symphytum bohemicum, 172 
ofllcinalc variegatum, 678 


T 

'PABERNASMONTANA coronaria 

flore-pleno, 60 

Table decoration, a novel, 204 ; decora¬ 
tions, 285, 335 

Tacsonias, striking cuttings of, 492 
Tadpoles, treatment of, 130 
Tan, 580 

Tar on hot-water pipes, 054, 063 
Tarragon, propagating, 01, 80 
Toa-plunts, raising, 57 
Teasel, 369, 3N5 
Tenancy, determining a, 389 
Tennis ground, dry, making a, 578 
lawn, screen for a, 654 
Thibaudia acuminata, 544 
Things to be sown in beat, 01 
Thom, double scarlet, 158 
scarlet fruited, the, 170, 876; white, 
growing a hedge of, 439 
Thorns and Privets for a fence, 459 ; 

double, 158, 203 
Thorny Shot Bush, 395 
Thrift, 250 
edgings, 212 
great, 347 

Thrifts or Sea Pinks, 847 
Thriiw and green-fly, 54 
destruction of, 150, 220 
Thrush, unhealthy, 697 
Thunbergias, 140, 201 
Thyme, 196 

Iiemon-scentcd, propagating, 322, 341 
Tbyrsacantlius rutilans, 145 
Tigridia I’avonia and Tiger Lilies, treat¬ 
ment of, 3S0 

Tillandsias and Vriesias, 18S 
Timber, insects in, 354 
Toad-pipe, 261 
Toadstools on a grave, 334 
Tobacco-plants, raising, 219 
sweet-scented, 250, 311 
Tuberose-scented, 103, 281 
Tomato and Leek seed, saving, 373 
and Peach-house, building a, 541, 601 
Apricot, 501 
Conqueror, 501, 531 
culture, 94, 138 
Dedham Favourite, 501, 581 
failure, 151 
failures, 300 
Golden Queen, 601 

Green Gage, 501; Green Gage or Plum, 
631 

growing, 63, 5S8; for market, 6, 70 ; 

on a wall, 365 
Hack wood Park, 501, 681 
Hathaway's Excelsior, 03 
house, building a, 412 
Old Large or Rough Rei, the, 452 



seed, sowing, 535 
Sutton’s Perfection, 501 
Traveller, 501 

Tomatoes, 13, 20, 41, 54, 86, 100, 821, 857, 
452, 470 

an amateur’s, 464, 501 
and Cucumbers in a oold greenhouse, 
13 ; and other plants, 78, 90, 128 
and Roses in a greenhouse, 581 
culture of, 510 

defective ventilation for, 631 
early growing, 2,13 
for market, 501, 531 
for profit, 532 
from cuttings, 470 
good kinds of, 303 
good varieties of, 104 
growing, 253 
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Turnips and Cabbages, 51 
bulbing, 080 
early white, 108 
for winter use, 380 
growing, 105 
TycUcos in bloom, 643 


Tomatoes, hybridising, 532 
in boxes, 03 ; cold frames, 53, 03 
in frames, growing, 680 
in pots, growing, 682 
insects on, 440 
in the open air, 080 
late grown, 618 
liquid-manure for, 120 
manure for, 104, 150 
not bearing, 280, 300 
not fruiting, 19o, 198, 253 
on south walls in open air, 80 
outdoor, 412 

pink-skinned varieties, 531 
potting, 20 
prolific, 341, 397 
shading, 2 
smooth, 9S 
treatment of, 253, 321 
under glass, 103, 080 
unhealthy, 312, 313, 341, SCO 
white-fly on, 404 
Top-dressing and its effects, 193 
Torch-flower, the, 01 
Tortoises, management of, 243, 2G4 
Tradescantia discolor, 488 
zebrina, 165 

Transplanting trees, 640 
Trap, combined slug and leather-jacket, 
147 

Tree for a stormy situation, 472, 497 
frogs, good for, 316 
leaves, burnt, 484 

of Heaven (Ailantus) and Cannas, 07 
Trees and plants, honey and pollen-yield¬ 
ing, 441 ; shrubs for wet ground, 244 ; 
pruning, 551 

fine, at Broadlands, Romsey, G01 
deciduous transplanting, 340 
drooping, 134, 147 
dwarf in Japan, 268 
for a manufacturing town, 497, 516 
for a small plantation, 509 
ornamental, in groups, 497 
overhanging, 204, 268 
spindle, 440 
staking, 459 
transplanting, 646 
v. shrubs for fore-court gardens, 061 
young, heading down, 15 
Trefoil, Bird’s-foot, Ac , in the Shetland 
Isles, 534 
Trenching, 312 

and manuring for vegetables, 475 
Trilliums, species of, 006 
Tritoma nobilis, 333 
the, 01 

treatment of, 419 

Uvaria, 334,433,030, 074 ; moving a, 433 
Tritomas, 510 

Tropjcolum Ball of Fire, 194 
cauariensis, 25 

s|teciosum, 358, 376, 881, 305, 425, 450, 
514 ; raising from seed, 205, 229 
tricolonun, 142, 498 
tuberosum, 479 

Tropajoluins, 496 ; in winter, 558 
Truflle-like Fungus, 354 
Tuberoses, 139, 490, 002 

Begonias, and Freesiaa, 513 
failure of, 339 
growing, 103 
in a cold greenhouse, 90 
Lilium auratuin, and Gladioli, 33S 
the second season, 633 
Tulipafulgens, 333 
Tulips, 484, 457, 646 
choice bcsls of, 40 
early, 253 
failing, 191 

late Dutch, forced, 290 
leaving in the ground, 19S, 229 
Ranunculuses, and Anemones, 165 
treatment of, 173, 190 
Tulip-tree, 302 
Turf, improving, 386 
pit, making a, 16 
uses of, 624 
Turfy loam, 9 

Turkeys drooping their wings, 329 
rearing, 206 
Turkey, unhealthy, 566 
Turnip Chirk Cattle Black Stone, 197, 
C70 

culture, 679 

early White Dutch, 197 

Orange jelly, 197 

red-topped Strapleaved American 
Slone, 617 

white Strap-leaved American Stone, 017 
yellow Dutch, 197 
Turnips, 197 


V 

T7ALLISNERIA spiralis, 39 
V Vailota purpurea, 372, 559 ; culture 
of, 77 ; potting the, 119 ; propagation 
of, 77 

Vallotas, 123, 260 
in large pots, 232 
Variety in small gardens, 133 
Vase, silver, fitted with Narcissi and 
Berberis, 194 

Vases, small, for flowers, 121 
Vegetable, a neglected, 427, 515, 667 
cottagers’ a profitable, 607 
notes, 133 

seeds for a given area, 555 
Vegetable Marrow’ and Cucumber-bed, 26 
green striped, 127 ; long whi'e bush or 
cluster, 127 ; marmalade, 397 ; short 
bush or cluster, 127 

Vegetable Marrows, 40, 80, 127, 138, 190, 
205,280, 308, 412 ; and Cucumbers, 13, 
41; damping off, 300, 313 ; dying off, 
310 ; falling off, 299; in a greenhouse, 
27, 42 ; planting, 2 
Vegetables, collection of, 417 
early, 577 

for a shady spot, 300 
for exhibition, 610 
for show, growing, 600 
for show in August, 85 
for spring, 397 
for tne midland counties, 10 
in a northern garden, 667 
in shallow soil, 303 
manure for, 169, 211 
manuring, 169, 299 

standard, 27, 41, 53, 63, 75, 84, 98, 111, 
127, 139, 151, 164, 168, 190, 197, 211, 

234, 245, 265, 299, 313, 321, 3-11, 351, 

364, 373, 389, 397, 451, 403, 475, 541, 

555, 589, 617, 633, 656 

Verbena, liardy green, 124 
hybrida, 38 

lemon-scented, 102; propagating the, 
153 ; striking, 100 
venosa, 124 

Verbenas ami Calceolarias, 198 
Viburnum Opulus, 23 ; var. sterile, 203 
Veronica Andersoni, 598 
Bindley ana, 375 
aalicifolia, 375 
T raver si, 375 
Veronicas, 375, 383, 630 
variegated, 578 
Vincas, 603 
in a town garden, 273 
Vine and Gourd tendrils, cutting off, 290 
and other fruit-trees, 676 
an outdoor, 91 

Black Hamburgh, management of a, 
669 ; treatment of a, 493 
border, crushed bones for a, 494, 548; 

making a, 102 ; plants on a, 367 
borders, inside, watering, 42, 80 
cutting back a, 287 
cuttings, 427 
disbudding a, 9 
in a Rose-house, 410 
laterals, stopping, 54 
leaves and fruit bunches, 119; and pot 
Vine, unhealthy, 307 ; blotches on, 
21; curling, 165; destroyed by sul¬ 
phur, 322, 340 ; dirty, 269 ; unhealthy, 
307, 535 

renewing a, 129 
roots, insects attacking, CIS 
treatment of a, 493, 501 
Vineries, 357 
late, 26 
parson’s, 91 
unheatod, 107, 1G4 
Vinery, 15, 20,40, 54, CO, SC, 99 
amateur’s, the, 91 
an old, insects in, 660 
cool, arranging a, 72 
evaporating troughs in a, 622 
late, a, 427 ; heating a, G3G; span-roofed 
section of a, 427 
mildew in, 80 
roof, a leaky, 427, 435 
small, planting a, 9 
uses of a, 400 

Vines, air roots on, 322, 340, 367 


Vines and gas-tar dressing, 140 
and other plants in a cool house, 435 
and Peaches, dressing for, 634 
and plants growing together, 572 
applying blood to, 528 
barking, 598 

Black Hamburgh, bearing in pots, 150 
bleeding, 122 
bones, for, 43 
cropping, 92 

Cucumbers, and Roses, 408, 423 
distance at w’hich to plant, 181 
flowers under, 052 
for decoration, 253 
heat and air for, 181 
in a greenhouse, 374, 435 
late, 3 
lifting, 465 

management of, 94, 280, 352, 360, 504 
mealy-bug on, 388, 470, 490 
mildew on, 253, GG6 
moving, 388, 398 
neglected, treatment of, 490 
newly-planted, after treatment of, 181 ; 

treatment of, 563 
not breaking, 147 
old spurs on, 663 
old v. young, 399, 410 
planting, 517 ; in June, 181 
pot, 156 ; top-dressing for, 660 
preparation of the house and border 
for, 181 

pruning, 470; v. defoliating, 199 
raising from eyes, 584, 637 
transplanting,' 71 
treatment of, 440 
unfruitful, 165, 230 
unsatisfactory, 528 
water for, 181 

wholly lifting and replanting, 71 
young, 71; cutting back, 637; planting, 
99 

Viola comuta, 38 

flower of, 514 ; form of, 514 ; size of, 614 
lilucina for bedding, 269 
proper, the, 514 

Violas, 172, 514 

and Pansies, difference between, 514 
fancy, 614 
growing, 615 

Violet frames, slugs in, 494 
growing in a frame, 90 ; in pots, 31 
leaves, unhealthy, 46, 354 
seeds, sowing, 2i4, 229 
wild sweet, sowing seeds of the, 370 

Violets, diseased, 94 
failing, 054, 679 
forcing, 408, 422, 438 
for the winter and spring, 424 
for window’s, 310 
for winter blooming, 402 
in a frame, 78, 574 
in frames, 547, 650, 559 
in pots, 38 

mortar rubbish for, 144 
Nea|K>litan, 62 ; in pots, 361 
pink Dog, 212 
short-stalked, 144 
single and double, 289 
sweet, oulture of, 207 
treatment of, 4, 14, 630 

Virginian Creeper, the, 281 


W 

WAHLENBERGIA Baxicola, 307 
V f Walk, cinder, making a, 066 
Walks, cleaning, 158 
rolling, 26 
weeds on, 153 
Wallflowers, 263 
double, 473 

German, from secd,^02 
near Manchester, 189 
old, 419, 457 

planting and treatment of, 10 
single and double, 143 
single, the second year, 578 
Wallflow’cr, the, 113 
Wall gardening, 43 
right to build a, 413 
Walls and fences with north aspects, 72 
removing whitew’ash from, 

Wall-trees, 15, 99 

graftiug, budding, and training, 44 
protecting blossoms of, 26 
Walnut, an old, cutting back, 646 
trees, pruning, 379 
Was]is in n thatch, 16 
nests, destroying, 342 


Watercress beds, making, 9S 
planting, 457 

Water for an aquarium, softening, 95 
from iron tank, 209 
in small gardens, 487 
Watering in showery weather, 282 
Watsonias and Schizostylis coccinea, 531 
Weather, severe, in Yorkshire, 430 
Weeds among fruit-trees, destroying, C34 
beware of, 268 
destroying, 342, 347 

destroying and dressing for nbowiing- 

S reen, 678 
ing, 74, 88 

on lawns, 88, 100, 115, 298 
on walks, 153 
Weevils on Roses, 165 
Weigela hortensis nivea, 635 
rosea, 23 
Weigelas, 635 
crimson kinds of, 035 
treatment of, 635 
white, 224 

white-flowered varieties of, 635 
What to grow for profit, 00 
Whitewash, making, 489, 503, 550 
removing from walls, 519, 531, 540 
Wild flowers and birds’ eggs, prizes for, 
32 

Windflower, Apennine, in the Gross, 144 
Japanese, 399, 630 
W’indow-boxes, 264 
Cork bark for, 336 
gardening, outside, 185 
Window’s, putting in, 499 
Wines, British, 677 
Winter, preparing for, 357 
Wireworm in Seakale, 130 
Wireworms and Roses, 8 
destroying, 230 

in a garden, destroying, 305, 411 
in Camellia pots, 371 
trapping, 99 

Wistaria, Honeysuckle, and Jasmine, cut¬ 
ting back, 288 
pruning a, 57 
sinensis, hardiness of, 484 
Witsenia corymbosa, 149 
Wood-ashes for the garden, 27, 42 
Wood for telegraph poles, 129 
Woodlice and centipedes, 420 
destroying, 195, 219, 367 
Woolly Wound Wort, 530 
Worms and grubs, destroying, 55 
eating plant roots, 34 
in a plant tub, 153 
in Fern i>ot3, 482 
In flower pots, 519, 648 
in gardens, 101 
in lawns, 119 
in pol ting-soil, 34 
on a tennis lawn, destroying, GC3 
Wreath and cross, floral, making a, 491 


Y 

"V" ARROW, common, destroying, 307, 
i 319 

Yew, ]>oisonous properties of tho, 624 
Yews, propagating, 379 
Yucca flower spike, a fine, 374 
gloriosa, treatment of, 229 
Yuccas, 557 


Z 


Z ALUZIANSKIA selaginoides, 332 
Zea jajioiiica variegata, 039 
Zebra-plants, 232, 260 
Zephy ranthes, 003 
Candida, 473 
Treatin', 603 
Zephyr-flowers, 003 
Zinnia llaageana, fl.-jrf., 14 
seed, sowing, 391 
Zinnias, 14 

double, 15 ; planting out, 104 
Zygopetalum liurkei, 402 
Clayi, 402 
crinituin, 402 

Cypripedium, and other Orchids, 535 
Gautieri, 402 
intermedium, 402 
Mack ay i, 402 
management of a, 598 
maxillare, 402 
Zygopetalums, 402 
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Amary Ills form oslwlma.. 4 

Amazon Lily (Eucharis 
amazonlca), the 5 

Aquaria .8 

Bees.10 

Begonias and single 

Dahlias.6 

Begonias, double .. .. 4 

Bones for potting pur¬ 
poses .0 

Bougainvillea not flower¬ 
ing .5 

Bouquet for March, a 
button-hole 7 


Bulba, planting .. 
Cabbages, early .. 
Camellia budB falling .. 
OamationB and Picotees 
Carnations, winter- flow- 

f ering . 

Claying a pond 
Climbers for covering 

1 trees . 

Coprosma Baucriana 
variegata, propagating 
Cucumbers and Toma- 
I toes, shading 
Fern cases. 


2 

6 

4 

6 

4 

4 

6 

2 

7 


Ferns for amateurs .. 5 

Field-mice, destroying .. 7 

Figs on the south coast.. 7 

Flowers in a cold locality, 

hardy .4 

Fruit-buds, birds aud .. 7 

Fruit garden .. .. 3 

Garden, locality for a .. 4 

Garden, using refuse In a 4 
Gourds, ornamental .. 4 

Grape. Madreafleld Court 7 

Greenhouse.3 

Indian Shot (Cannas) 
from seed.6 


Laurel-bush, climber for 

an old .3 

Lawn, ashes on a .. 8 

Loquat, treatment of the 7 
Mobs on lawn .. 4 

Orchids, growing .. 5 

Outdoor garden .. 3 

Pansies for show, -fancy.. 4 

Pansies, growing .. .. 4 

Passion-flowers In pots .. 6 

Pears for Britain, stand¬ 
ard .7 

Pinks, laced, for show .. 4 

Potatoes, culture of 1 



KITCHEN. 

CULTURE OF 
POTATOES. 

The communication of 
“ Zummersefc,” in 
Gardening for Jan¬ 
uary 28th, page GG6, 
VoJL IX., contains 
several useful sugges¬ 
tions with respect to 
Potato - culture, and 
particularly with re¬ 
gard to the treatment ( 
and selection of the! 
sets. This is a matter i 
that is not of bo much j 
importance to the 
large grower as the 
small one. When the | 
cultivator’s Bpace is j 
limited, he is natur¬ 
ally anxious to make , 
the best use of it, and 
when he wishes to do | 
so by cropping his 
ground with Pota¬ 
toes, the choice of 
sorts, and the man¬ 
ner of selecting and 
treating the sets, are 
matters to him of 
considerable import¬ 
ance. With re¬ 
spect to the best 
sorts to grow, 
it is not in 
every case 


that it is a matter of choice; a Potato maybe good 
in one soil and bad in another. It is, therefore, 
more a question of what sort will suit the soil. 
“ Zummerset ” furnishes a proof of this in the 
article I have referred to, in which he 
speaka so highly of Whito Elephant as a sort 
that bids fair to replace all others in his locality. 
With me this sort is not worth growing, as the 
tubers are so w-axy and the flavour so earthy 
that no one can eat them ; yet there is not e 
handsomer or heavier cropping Potato grown. 
International Kidney and Cosmopolitan are of 
the same character in our strong soil. On the 
other hand, all the sorts of the Ashleaf tvpe are 
of excellent table quality, and so is Covent- 
gardeu Perfection. Of the American sorts, 
Beauty of Hebron adapts itself to a variety of 
soils ; for sandy aud light ground Early Rose is 
still grown by many, and a very satisfactory sort 
it proves to be for light and poor soils. 
Those who are in search of something new to 
grow in this way that is likely to give satisfac¬ 
tion, I should advise to select Snowdrop. This 
is a Kidney Potato, with a moderate amount of 
haulm, the tubers are distinct and handsome, 
and it is a fair cropper, and the flavour is excel¬ 
lent. It is a second early. Cardinal.—This is 
also a second early sort, colour red, and kidney¬ 
shaped, but the tubers are rather flat. The table 
quality is good. Wormleighton Seedling is a 
very handsome sort for the exhibition table ; it 
is kidney-shaped, and the flavour fairly good. 
Amongst the round sorts there are several 
which I have had under trial that I was much 
pleased w ith. Early Border is a medium-sized, 
handsome Potato that comes clean out of the 
ground free from all specks or blemishes. Snow¬ 
ball is well deserving of its name, as the tubers 
when cooked are beautifully white. It is as 


- -fUv- 7 No. 469. 


Plant* In rooma, manure- 

water for.7 

Poultry and rabbits .. 11 

Questions and answers .. 8 

Rhododendron beds, reno¬ 
vating .2 

Roses, budding standard 8 

Roses for London green¬ 
house, pot.8 

Roses in May, moving .. 8 

I Roses, wireworms and .. 8 

Rose Rflve d'Or .. 8 

Boil, treatment of a clay 4 

I Southern wood .. 4 


fipleen worts, handsome 
greenhouse 

Sunflowers In a cold 

locality. 

Stove . 

Tomatoes, growing early 
Tomatoes, shading 
Town garden, work In the 
Vegetable Marrows,plant¬ 
ing . 

Vegetable garden.. 
Vegetables, standard .. 
Violets, treatment of 
Week's work, the coming 


3 
2 
2 

4 

2 

3 
2 

4 
3 


early as Beauty of Hebron, and muoh more 
handsome. Taken altogether, it is a high-clasa 
sort. Those who require large tubers for late- 
keeping may be safely recommended to grow 
Adirondack and Reading Hero. With regard 
to the 

Selection of the sets, it is not the largest 
ones that give the best crop, but those of a 
medium size, and I And no difference in the 
yield, whether the sets are planted whole or 
cut, providing that the number of eyes in the 
whole sets are reduced to two or three. 
It is to the faot that the number of 
eyes are reduced in out seta that has 
made the system of cutting seed Potatoes so 
popular, because, owing to the fewer number 
of stems made by the cut sets the individual 
tubers are larger if they are not so numerous, 
and a few fine tubers will always be more 
valued than a greater number of small ones ; at 
the same time, I do not agree with cutting a 
seed Potato that weighs less than 3 oe., because 
I think that the growth in its earliest stage re¬ 
quires the assistance of the set, and I am (^uite 
sure that when planting whole sets, especially 
of the Kidney varieties, that it is a good plan to 
reduce the number of eyes—i.e., cut them all 
out except the little cluster at the crown, and 
more satisfactory crops will be the result. As 
regards the best 

Time to flant, that point had better l>e 
settled by each cultivator, according to the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he is placed. My experi¬ 
ence is that in gardens where the early crops are 
liable to be cut down by frost that it is better 
not to plant before the middle of April; but in 
all other cases, both early and late crops may 
be got in as early in the month of March as the 
weather will permit. Years ago I used to get 
the early sorts planted sometime in the month 
of February; but I did not continue the practice 
long, for the haulm was invariably cut down by 
frost about the middle of May, and then I got 
plenty of small chats, but very few large tubers. 
While I agree that the points I have dwelt 
upon are deserving of attention, and that 
they do, in some measure, add to the 
increase of a crop, I feel bound to say that the 
main point to attend to is to choose a good soil, 
that is neither too light nor too heavy, and to 
have it thoroughly well prepared. The heavier 
the land the more preparation it requires. 
Ground that at all inclines to cl&y should be 
laid upon ridges all the winter and be finely 
workea down again with a fork in fine weather 
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towards the end o! M&roh, and all ground, what¬ 
ever its character, that has laid, unmoved all 
the winter, should be forked over once or twice 
during the spring, according as to whether it is 
light or heavy. In heavy ground the sets 
should always be planted in drills, but in light 
soils I do not object to the use of the dibber 
if the holes are carefully fille&Tin. As to the 
question of ‘ v 

Manure, no doubt that from the farmyard 
or stable is best when it is thoroughly well 
rotted and applied to"" the land during the 
winter. When the ground is very poor it is a 
good plan to place a little manure along the 
drills before they are filled in ; but it is well to 
bear in mind that it is not the richest ground 
which produces the best eating Potatoes. A 
rich Boil may produce the greatest bulk of tubers; 
but, as a rule, the produce of such land is 
inferior in table quality to that to which less 
manure has been applied. Regarding the 
concentrated manures for the Potato crop, 
I am not much in favour of them, as 
they are so forcing in character. I find 
that the best substitute for rotten manure is 
soot sprinkled between the rows just as the 
growth is coming through the soil. If sufficient 
soot is spread on the ground to colour the sur¬ 
face, and a Dutch hoe run over the space, so as to 
mix the soot with the surface soil, it proves to 
be of much help in stimulating the growth of 
the crop. 

Earthing. —The majority of people have for 
so long been accustomed to draw earth up to the 
Btems of their Potatoes that the practice has 
become to be looked upon as absolutely essential; 
but is not so in all cases—it depends upon the 
depth the sets are placed under the surface. If 
the top of the set is 6 inches under the ground, 
very little, if any, earthing is necessary; and if 
the sets are planted 7 inches or 8 inches deep 
the crop will be better without earthing than 
with. The non-earthing plan is all very well 
where the soil is fairly light and deep, but in 
heavy ground it is not advisable to plant so 
deep, and then earthing to prevent the tubers 
near the surface from getting green is a neces¬ 
sity. _J. C. C. 

3484. — Shading* Cucumbers and 
Tomatoes. — Cucumbers do not require 
shading if a moist atmosphere is kept up. 
Mine never had any during last summer, and 
they never scorched. Tomatoes seem to delight 
in sunshine, as I had them trained within 
6 inches of the glass in a lean-to vinery, glazed 
with the old-fashioned thin glass, with good 
results, and others planted against the back 
wall would not set a fruit. The sorts were 
Hathaway’s Excelsior, Red King, and Cran- 
ston’s Giant.—J. N. 

3593.—Potatoes. —It is very clear that you 
gave your Potatoes too much artificial manure 
for a garden that slopes to the north, which 
was the cause of the luxuriant and late growth, 
and consequently immature tubers resulted. Your 
idea of liming the ground this season is a very 
good one, but I do not like your plan of growing 
them on the flat; should we get a wet, cold 
summer, and with your ground sloping to the 
north, the crop would probably be late ana of very 
little value. I advise you to plant in the same 
way as you did last season, which brings the 
tubers up nearer the snrfooe, where they will be 
drier and warmer than if deeper.— Head 
Gardener. 

3558.—Planting Vegetable Marrows. 

—Moore’s Cream is a very good sort to grow. 
Sow the seeds about the middle of April, and 
raise the plants in a greenhouse or cold frame. 
Choose a sheltered and sunny position for the 
plants when you put them out. Dig out a 
hole and put a barrow-load of manure in it, then 
level down the soil, and put out the plants the 
first week in June.— Head Gardener. 

8684.— Shading Tomatoes.— in reply to “ B. C. W.,” 
I beg to say I grew last summer Sutton’s Earliest of Ail 
Tomato in a greenhouse which I was obliged to keep 
shaded during hot sunshine, on oocount of other plants, 
but still I hod a good supply of Tomatoes, which npened 
up well.—B. W. 

8487.— Growing early Tomatoes. 
Tomatoes planted out now will not be very 
early, and, unless they receive very high culti¬ 
vation, are much more likely to succeed under 
the planting-out system than in pots. If, how¬ 
ever, pots are decided upon, those 10 inches or 
llinehss across will be most suitable; afford 
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good drainage, and make the soil firm. Keep 
this only moderately moist until some fruit is 
set and swelling, then give abundance of liquid- 
manure. A temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
is best, and the plants should be kept to a single 
stem.—B. C. R. 
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r i' EARLY CABBAGES, 

Amongst green vegetables for spring use, few, 
if any, are superior to a well and quickly-grown 
Cabbage. For thiip^qiosfc important crop the 
seed should be purchased no#, and he sown 



Fig. 1.—Dwarf Early Erfurt. 

from the end of July to about the middle of 
August, according to locality, and then they 
will be ready to plant out permanently on rich 
and well-tilled land from the middle to the end 
of September. Cabbages are gross feeders, and, 
therefore, to plant them on poor land without 
manure is the prelude to tough, leathery pro¬ 
duce. Practical men, doubtless, soon discover 
the best way of cropping and managing land ; 



Fig. 2.—Dwarf Early York. 


but the knowledge comes more quickly when 
one knowB something of its geological forma¬ 
tion. For years I have grown Cabbages after 
Onions, without manuring or any cultivation 
beyond a deep hoeing, and the produce is 
earlier and better, and there are fewer failures 
in severe winters than when the land has been 
manured and dug for their special benefit. This 
would not, however, be the best plan to adopt 



Fig. 8.—Large Early York 

unless the land were in good heart. I do not 
think it is well to plant double the number 
of plants that are intended to remain, as is 
sometimes recommended, with the view of using 
half of them in the shapo of greens. In that 
case trampling and poaching on the ground in 
all weathers to gather them do more harm 
to the main crop than the greens are worth. 
There are many so-called distinct and improved 
varieties of early Cabbages, but the selection 
here given of sterling and long-tried kinds is an 
ample and thoroughly reliable one for any garden: 
Dwarf Early Erfurt (Fig. 1), Dwarf Early York 
(Fig. 2), Large Early York (Fig. 3), Sugar- 
loaf, Atkins’ Matchless, Little Pixie, Non¬ 
pareil, and St. John’s Day. H. 


TUBBS AND SHRUBS.' 

RENOVATING RHODODENDRON 
BEDS. 

Rhododendrons are much benefited by being 
mulched. I once had to deal with some plants 
in beds, which were treated as follows: In 
forming them we removed all the soil to the 
depth of 2 feet 6 inches ; the natural soil was 
heavy and retentive, resting on clay and flints ; 
below tli is, Borne 4 feet or 6 feet deep from the 
surface, was a bed of chalk. As peat or bog- 
soil of any kind wak hot at hand, it was thought 
that a considerable saving might be effected by 
mixing with some peat a quantity of turf, cut 
and stacked some time and in a good state for 
use, being about half-decomposed. Of this 
compost—viz., peat and turf in about equal 
quantities—the beds were entirely made. The 
plants—good kinds of various sizes and very 
healthy—were planted in spring, and during 
the following blooming season made a good dis¬ 
play, but during the following winter and spring 
their leaves became paler in colour, and they 
did not grow freely the following season. In 
short, towards the second autumn and winter 
after planting they presented a sickly ap¬ 
pearance ; the leaves dropped, and they 
became very unsatisfactory, so much so 
that we determined to replant them. When 
the plants were taken up it was found 
that no fresh roots had formed, and in some 
cases those which they had when first planted 
were decayed. The soil, too, owing to the loam 
being of a heavy character, went together in a 
mass as soon os the fibre decayed, and cut out 
as close and solid as cheese. No doubt much 
damage was done to the roots by using the turf 
we did, as I afterwards learned that chalk 
had been many times spread on the surface to 
benefit the Grass. This had worked down into 
the soil and affected the whole mass, chalk in 
any form being detrimental to Rhododendrons. 

Some good sandy peat was procured, also a 
good supply of sharp silver sand and yellow 
building sand; the plants were taken up, and 
the old soil was shaken from their roots, this 
being easily done owing to the non-production 
of fresh fibres. This old soil was turned over 
quite to the bottom of the beds, and thoroughly 
chopped and beaten up fine so as to get rid ofanv 
cheese-like pieces; with it were mixed the fresh 
materials named. The plants were then re¬ 
placed in their former positions, care being 
taken to use some fresn peat around the 
roots of each. The soil was trodden firmly 
about the plants, but not too much so. This 
replanting took place early in April, and the 
two following months were dry; consequently, 
what flowers were produced were of very short 
duration, and, not wishing to give much water, 
owing to the rootless state of the plants, mulch¬ 
ing with cow manure, amongst which was a 
good proportion of straw, was resorted to. This 
had been cast into a heap a few months pre¬ 
viously, and was in good order for use. It was 
Laid on about 4 inches thick, and just previous 
to doing so the plants had one good soaking with 
water. After this no more water was required ; 
the soil was kept moist by the manure on the 
surface. Good growths were made during that 
season, and a great improvement in the colour 
of the foliage manifested itself. The following 
April another bed was served in the same man¬ 
ner, adding the same kind of peat and sand. 
This and also the other beds were again mulched 
with the same kind of manure, ana during the 
growing season copious supplies of water were 
given, which washed the juices from the manure 
down into the soil, and, judging by the colour 
of the foliage and the vigorous shoots made each 
year, the treatment must have been beneficial. 

Mulching is not practised now nearly so 
freely, the plants having filled their allotted 
space. Indeed, we have to thin in order to 
preserve the form of the bushes, which are sure 
to get leggy if allowed to grow closely together. 
The plants at the present time arc in all respects 
most satisfactory. Besides its other advantages, 
mulching has also the effect of rendering the 
blooms much longer-lasted than they otherwise 
would be, and it rots down and improves the 
soil. A thin covering of Cocoa-fibre refuse 
over the manure gives it a neat appearance if 
the manure is at ail an eye-sore. Nothing oould 
be more perplexing than attempting to grow 
Rhododendrons in a soil that is in any way im- 
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pregn&ted with chalk or lime. In such a soil 
they may exist for a time, but they afterwards 
fail! K 


3551. — Climber for an old Laurel- 
bush. —The hardy Vine will hardly afford 
sufficient contrast. The Honeysuckle might do 
better; Clematis Flammula would have a pretty 
effect; and good work could be done v> ith 
summer creepers, such as the Canary Creeper 
and the tall-growing Nasturtiums. The latter 
rapidly cover large shrubs and brighten them 
immensely, and they do scarcely any harm, as i comes, 
when froet comes they die, and the bushes have 
the winter and spring to themselves.—E. H. 


Sweet Peas and Mignonette. —The earlier 
these are got in the better. Sow the Peas in 
circular patches along the back of the borders, 
and in rows, for cutting in the reserve garden. 
Cover the seeds 3 inches deep. 

Beds or Pansies and Violas may be planted 
in March for late blooming. Success depends 
in a great measure upon the preparation of the 
beds. In porous situations place a layer of old 
manuro on the bottom of the bed, or at least 
some way down, so that the roots may find it in 
a nice mellow condition when th$ hot weather 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 

Extracts from a garden diary, from March 3rd 
to March KMA. 

Fumigated plant-houses with Tobacco ; the time is com¬ 
ing- now when Insects will inorease and multiply it neg¬ 
lected. I am also increasing considerably the supply of 
atmospheric moisture, using the syringe freely on fine 
day*, and damping down m the evenings. Potted up 
more Lily of the valley and Hpiraa japonica. Sponged 
plants in Btove. Started more Gloxinia bulbs, also Acht- 
menes and Galadiums. Put in cuttings of Euphorbia 
jacquiniieflom. This is a grand thing to plant out in a light 
house; it succeeds well against a back wall of forcing- 
house, if the roof is not covered with anything. When 
the wood is well ripened, wreaths of brilliaut scarlet flowers, 

2 feet or 3 feet long, will be produced. Tied in young 
wood in early’ Peach-house. Moved bedding plants out of 
orchard-house to oold pits. Unfortunately, 1 cannot dear 
the house of these plants yet, the borders being filled up 
again with plants from a warm house. Brought in 
another baton of Strawberry-plants, giving those plants 
swelling off their fruit liquid-manure at every watering 
now\ Some people dislike using saucers, but they are 
very useful, if rightly managed; as soon as the fruit 
approaches ripeness the saucers are taken away, and at 
other times they are removed if the plants do not require 
much feeding, and, in any case, they should not be used 
till the crop of fruit is set. Potted off tricolor Pelargo¬ 
niums ; spring-struck stuff comes in useful for edgings and 
for small beas; there is a freshness about young plants 
that old ones do not possess. Put in cuttings of Deciding 
plants, including Heliotropes, Purple King Verbenas, ana 
variegated Pelargonium Monglesi; the last-named is an old 
favourite with me. Used in association with Verbena 
venoea a very effective neutral coloured mass is created. 
All should be pegged down close till the ground is oovered, 
and then allowed to get up. Took advantage of a fine, 
sunny morning to look over Cucumbers in pit, pinching, 
to p-a rearing, and pegging down the shoots. I find 
several little patches or a disagreeable slimy yellow fungus 
just working through from the hotbed of leaves below. 
Gave the 
peot I 
•gain, 

well. Planted Melons in pit, the hills being comi>08ed of 
rather stifflsh loom, with just a sprinkle of Clay’s manure ; 
only one plant is set in eaoh light. The plants have been 
stopped, and four or five shoots are breaking away, and 
these will be pegged down in the direction of the corners of 
the light as they grow. Put in more cuttings of Fuchsias. 
Sowed Capsicums and Chillies. Made a new plantation of 
Rhubarb; dividing the roots, so that each retains three 
strong crowns ; planting 4 feet apart. I want this planta¬ 
tion chiefly for forcing. The early Rhubarb in the open, 
which has been protected with pots, is moving, and will 
succeed the last lot in the Mushroom-house. Covered two 
long rows of Seakale with burnt earth, in the form of a 
ridge about a foot high; this will come on naturally. 
Put in cuttings of Dahlias. Took advantage of a fine 
afternoon to stir up the surface of the open-air Asparagus- 
beds with a long-toothed rake; this lets in the air and sun 
shine, and facilitates the growth of the grass by-and-by. 
Where there is a considerable depth of sou on the beds for 
blanching the grass a fork is used; but care is taken that 
the orovrns are not touched. Made up hotbeds for strik¬ 
ing Alternantheras, I resines, and Lobelias; a large number 
of these are required, and it iB a great saving of labour to 
dibble them into beds of warm soil in frames, and leave 
them to harden off in the same position, without using a 

C >t or box. Every cutting will root. Made up another 

ushroom-bed in the house ; this is the last I shall make 
there this season, as, when the weather gets hot, the 
Mushrooms are often maggotty and useless. Beds in cool 
positions come in then. Planted various kinds of her¬ 
baceous plants, including Sweet Williams, Canterbury 
Bells, ana a bank of Foxgloves: the soil works cleanly 
now. Planted Potatoes. Sowed Parsnips. Earthed up 
Cabbages; putting a string of matting loosely round the 
hearts of those on the early border. Pruned evergreen 
riurobs, cutting away some which are encroaching upon 
better things. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Prune wall Roses, except the Banksian, as 
•oon as the weather breaks. Thin ont all weakly 
■hoots, but leave the strong, well-ripened young 
wood a good length where there is wall space 
to cover. The pruning of other Roses should be 
left till towards the end of the month. Use a 
■harp knife. 

Sow East Lothian Stocks in the hotbed, 
Jhless these are sown early they are so late in 
blooming. They ought really to be sown in 
■utumn and wintered under glass. Prick off 
the young plants into boxes when large enough 
to handle. 
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Hyacintiius candicans makes a striking 
plant for dotting about a bed of scarlet Pelar¬ 
goniums, a yard or so apart. Plant the bulbs as 
soon as the weather breaks. Gladiolus branch- 
levensis may be used in a similar manner, among 
white or yellow flowers. Plant towards end of 
March, or early in April. 

In snowy weather, especially when the snow 
falls heavily, as was the case recently, prompt 
attention should be given to valuable evergreen 
trees, to shake off the snow before damage is 
done to the branches. 

Cuttings of bedding plants.— Young shoots 
will strike freely now in the hotbed. It is 
always advisable to secure a few plants in excess 
of probable demands, as blanks inay occur after 
the beds are planted. German or Evergreen 
Iris may be divided now and replanted. They 
are very showy, early-flowering border plants, 
and will thrive in the town garden. Prepare 
beds and borders for sowing annuals shortly by 
stirring up the surface with a fork to warm ana 
aerate the soil. 

Fruit Garden. 

Late Vines just breaking. Keep up a night 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. Give a little 
air when the thermometer rises above 65 degs. 
with sun shining on the glass. Well moisten 
inside borders with warm liquid-manure. 

Figs in pots, laden with fruit, must now have 
plenty of nourishment. Liquid-manure should 
be given at a temperature of 75 degs. Cold 
water will chill the roots, and may cause the 
young fruits to drop. 

Apricots on walls. —The blossoms are 
moving, and protection should be given as soon 
as the first flowers expand. . Some persons cover 
up before, with the view of retarding the 
opening ; but I don’t think much is gained by 
it, and all covering tends to weaken. 

Peach borders may be forked over now, 
The aeration of the soil in the month of March 
has a beneficial tendency. But the surface should 
be trodden down firmly and mulched before 
the hot weather sets in, as Peaches, when in the 
midst of their work, like a firm root run. 
The orchard house should be relieved of the 
bedding plants as Boon as possible, as a house 
full of soft-wooded plants, requiring a good 
deal of water, becomes stuffy, and the trees 
are then pre-disposed to mildew. 

Strawberries that are ripening their fruits 
in pots should have plenty of air, and stand in 
the full sunshine. Discontinue liquid-manure 
as soon as the fruits begin to colour. Support 
the fruits with little sprays of Hazel or Birch 
to lift them above the foliage. 

Birds and buds. —Keep a sharp look-out for 
bullfinches and other bud-eating birds. Shoot 
the bullies ; but soft soap, soot, and lime, in a 
thin solution, syringed on the trees, will dis¬ 
comfit the tomtits and sparrows. 

Vegetable Garden. 

March is a busy month in the kitchen garden. 
Keep the fork going when-the surface is dry 
to prepare the beds for smAlI seeds. At present 
the ground is covered with snow, and nothing 
much can be done besides laying plans for the 
future. Get in plenty of Peas, Beans, and Early 
Potatoes os soon as the land is in condition ; 
but there is nothing gained by planting any 
crop when the soil is cold and wet. Prepare a 
number of good-sized labels, so that each crop 
may'have its name and date when sown written 
thereon. Mice often give trouble in a garden 
now, and traps should be set in different 
positions to thm their numbers before the full 
tide of seed sowing arrives. 

Sow Brussels Sprouts. —Veitch’s Autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers, Tom Thumb Cabbage, and 
Carter’s White Cos Lettuces, on a warm border, 
to succeed the plants raised under glass. Sow 
a pinch of seeds of Basil and Sweet Marjoram 
in the hotbed for early use. Sow 


Melons and Cucumbers to plant in pits as 
soon as the early bedding plants can be moved 
under temporary shelters. The forcing ground 
will be in full occupation now in bringing 
forward Seakale, Asparagus, Radishes, Lettuces, 
Horn Carrots, Ac. The earliest Horn Carrots 
will soon need thinning. Remove the w eaklings 
to let light among the remainder. Often a crop 
of Radishes is taken before the Carrots require 
the space, but they must not remain in the bed 
too long. Sift a little tine soil over the Carrots 
when the thinning is completed. 

Seed Potatoes must have as much light and 
air as possible now, to harden and strengthen 
the crown-eye, but must, of course, be kept 
from frost. Sow Spinach. The round-leaved 
Victoria variety is rather less disposed to run 
to seed than the common round one. 

E. Hobday. 


Greenhouse. 

Primulas.—Sowing' seed.— A little Primula seed 
should now be sown, the plants from which will flower to¬ 
wards the close of the rear. The seed may be sown in a 
large pan or a shallow box, which drain and fill with a 
eoinj>o8t consisting of sifted loam, to which has been added 
some leaf-mould and sand. Fill the pan or box to within 
half an inch of the top; let the material be fairly moist; 
when the soil has been pressed gently and evenly down, 
sow the seeds thinly on the surface, press down so as to 
embed them in the soil, but do not cover them. Put % 
>iece of thin white paper over the pan ; this will help Vs 
jeep the material sufficiently moist to avoid the necessity 
for giving water until the little plants appear, as from tbs 
seed being impatient of much moisture, it is better not 
to water until it has vegetated. Directly the seedlings are 
visible remove the paper, or it will oause them to become 
drawn and weak ; but care must be taken to shade them 
from the sun. After this, give water so as to keep them 
growing freely. The seed Bhould have a temperature of 
about 50 degB. 

Semi-double Primulas.— The advantages which 
these half-double Primulas possess are that the flowers last 
much longer when cut than those of the single varieties, 
whilst the plants are better growers than the double sorts, 
and require less warmth to keep them in a healthy condi¬ 
tion during winter. Seed mav now be procured from the 
leading raisers that can be relied on to come true to cha¬ 
racter. The general treatment as regards sowing and other 
matters requires to be such as advised for the single 
varieties. 

Double Primulas. —Where additional stock of the 
double sorts are wanted suckers may be now taken off. 
They should be put singly in small pots, drained, and filled 
with soil similar to that recommended for sowing the seed 
in. Before potting the suckers let them lay on the potting 
bench for a few hours, so as to allow the base to dry up. 
This will help to prevent the damping which suckers of 
Primulas are somewhat subject to. Use the boil in a 
moderately moist state, not wet, and do not give water 
until it requires moistening to keep the suckers from flag¬ 
ging. Stand the pots on some moisture-holding material, 
and shade from the sun ; but do not cover with propagat¬ 
ing glasses, or in other ways confine the suckers farther 
than is found necessary to prevent flagging. 

Tuberous Begonias.— Roots that have been kept 
dry during the winter may now be potted. Good, turfy 
loam, with a little leaf-mould, some rotten manure, and 
sand, is a suitable compost for them. Give pots propor¬ 
tionate in sire to that of the tubers; laiye ones will require 
8-inoh or 9-inch pots. Drain well, and in potting keep the 
tops of the tubers level with the surface of the soil. If 
subjected to any more warmth than that of an ordinary 
greenhouse, the plants must be stood close to the glass as 
soon as they begin to grow ; without this the tops quickly 
become drawn, a condition that spoils their appearance, 
especially towards the end of the growing season, when 
most of this section of Begonias are inclined to get some¬ 
what tall in the stem. 

Seedling Tuberous Begonias.— As soon os the 
little plants that have been raised from seed sown a short 
time book have got large enough to handle, they must be 
immediately moved into boxes or pans. Put them in 
moderately close together, as they will need to be moved 
again in a* few weeks. 

Stove. 

Achlmenes.— To have A chi menes in bloom for a 
lengthened period it is well to start the tubers at different 
times. Where there is enough heat at command—cay, 
05 degs. in the night, or a few degrees less—some should 
now be started. It Is best to put each variety in a large 
pan at first, and, when they have made an inch or t wo of 
growth, to move them into pots or hanging baskets. 
Drain and All the pans with a mixture of sifted loam, leaf 
mould, and sand ; put the tubers about an inch apart, and 
corer them with fine soil. Do not give water until the 
growth has begun to move, and, as soon as the tops 
appear above the surface, let them have plenty of light; 
without this the shoots will come weak and the leaves 
be deficient in substance enough to keep them healthy 
until the blooming is over. 

Winter-flowering stove plants.— Cuttings of 
such things as Justicias, Plumbago rosea, Eranthemums, 
Aphelandras, Sericographis Ghiesbreghti, Thyrsacanthus 
nitilans, <fco., should now be put in, as it is necessary to get 
the young stock struck early, so that the plants w ill have 
time to get strong and their growth well matured before 
autumn. Plants that have bloomed in ordinary stove-heat 
will have made young shoots, Buoh as will be in right con¬ 
dition for striking. They may be put several together In 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, filled with sand. Give water as soon 
as the cuttings are put in, and stand them in an ordinary 
stove temperature. Cover with propagating glasses or 
confine in a striking frame, giving no more air than is nee<. 
ful to prevent the leaves flagging, and shade from the su:. 

Euphorbia Jaoqutnlaaflora.—To insure the cut 
tings of this plant striking with anything like certaunv 
the shoots must be taken off with a heel when they are 
about 6 Inches In length. If they are severed in the ordin- 
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ary way few will succeed. They may be put three or four 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Hyacinths and other bulbs in the open ground, or 
outside window boxes, &c., encouraged by the recent mild 
weather, will in many cases be already pushing up above 
ground, and had better be protected from the bitter wind 
and frost now prevailing by a farther slight covering of 
Coooa-nut fibre or leal-soil, preferring the former, which 
forms an admirable mulch, or groundwork, for bulbs of 
all kinds, but must not be allowed to become mixed with 
the soil itself to any extent. Look out for slugs, which 
often do much damage. A little soot or fresh ashes dusted 
over the bed is a good preventive, or a ring of fresh lime 
placed round each plant. Make preparations for planting 
shrubs, young trees, and hardy herbaceous plants towards 
the end of the month, or early in April, but during this 
bitter weather nothing of the kind should be attempted 

Roses in suburban gardens ought to be pruned now, 
or shortly ; but it will be as well to wait, in most cases, 
until the weather improves a little, as severe frost oocur- 
ing after pruning has been performed often kills the wood 
still further bock. Avoid falling into the common mis¬ 
take of outting the plants back too hard, os so many do. 
Roses in town, or even suburban, gardens do not grow at 
all too freely, and if cut away to an extent that country- 
grown plants will bear unaffected, you must expect little 
or no bloom. Again, all the best town Roses are of vigor¬ 
ous habit, and such should never be pruned like the more 
delicate and weaker varieties. 

Sub-tropical plants, consisting of Cannas, Nioo- 
tianas, Wigandiaa, Solanums, Cannabis, Ac., also Amaran- 
thus and Perllas, should be sown at once in light, sandy 
soil and a brisk heat Castor-oils (Ricinus), and Japanese 
Maize grow more quicklv, and may wait another month or J 
so, unless very large plants are wanted. All these are 
so useful, and make so fine a display when anything like 
well done, that they should by no means be neglected. 

Showy Bleeding Heart (Dielytra spectabiliB), in 
a 6-inch or 7-inch pot, placed in a gentle warmth near the 
glass, and kept well watered, will soon become a most 
beautiful object for the conservatory or drawing-room. 

___ B. C. R. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

3470.— Fancy Pansies for show.—The 

•oil being heavy and clayey is the rock ahead 
in this oase. The Pansy makes naturally an 
immense number of fine fibrous roots, ana re¬ 
quires an open, porous soil. Leaf-mould, road- 
scrapings, sand, or all three mixed together, and 
forked in, would answer well. If a quantity 
could not be obtained to dig in, I would mix up 
some sandy compost, and dig out holes large 
enough to contain an 8-inch potful of it under 
the places where the plants are to be set out. 
Plenty Of manure should also be well incor- 

r rated with the soil before planting them.— 

D. £. 

-In reply to “ J. C. C.,” I shall be happy 

to give him my experience with regard to grow¬ 
ing the Fancy Pansy for show. (1), Soil: Clay 
soil will suit them admirably, but if it is very 
heavy, it might be improved by mixing with it 
a fair proportion of sand or leaf-mould; the Boil 
should also receive a fair dressing of some arti¬ 
ficial manure, which is much better than animal 
manure. (2), Planting: Have strong, sturdy 
plants, and plant out about the middle of 
March or the beginning of April; plant deep 
enough so that the lower leaves rest on the 
surface of the soil. For a few weeks they will 
require very little attention, except to keep 
them free of bloom, and to see that slugs do not 
attack them. (3), Treatment : Never allow the 
plants to bloom until required, that will be from 
ten days to a fortnight previous to the show. 
From May onwards, give the plants doses of 
liquid-manure twice a-week, and water them 
overhead every night with clear water (except 
in wet weather) to keep down insects. Allow 


Shadwell , Leeds. 

3504.—Indian Shot (Cannas).—If the roots 
of these rotted off in a hotbed, the reason must 
have been owing to too much heat, or watering 
them before they made any start into growth. 
The roots Bhoula be potted in moderately moist 
soil, and if the pots were plunged to the rims 
in a bottom-heat, ranging from 80 degs. to 
00 degs., and no water was applied to the 
roots before they had well startea into growth, 
none of them would damp off. It would be 
better to start them in a greenhouse, as the 
atmosphere of a hotbed is often too moist, and 
of very uncertain temperature.—J. D. E. 

3455. — Laced Pinks for show. — I 
have grown these beautiful flowers for upwards 
of thirty years, and have frequently exhibited 
them. I have also observed that the Judges, even 


at large shows, are deceived by exhibitors, and 
often, as a judge, have besn under the necessity 
of disqualifying because the flowers have not 
been distinct. As many as four flowers of the 
same variety have been put in a stand of twelve 
under different names. Twelve distinct varie¬ 
ties are : Bertram (Turner), Boiard (Turner), 
Clara (McLean), Emerald (Hooper), Emily 
(Battersby), Harry Hooper (Hooper), Jessica 
(Turner), John Ball (McLean), Lady Craven 
(Hooper), Reliance (Hooper), Shirley Hibberd 
(Turner), Victory (Hooper).—J. D. E. 

3457.— Carnations and Picotees.— A 
list of the best flakes and biz&rres is given for 
the open border at page 702, February 18th. If 
that class is required I would select the follow¬ 
ing as the best six: Fred, Harrison Weir, 
William Skirving, James Douglas, Matador, 
and Jessica. The best seven seifs would be 
Comtesse de Paris, blush; the Bride, white; 
Lord Rosebery, pink; Scarlet Gem, Purple 
Emperor, Mrs. Reynolds, stole buff; Ernest 
Benary, yellow. Six Picotees: J. B. Bryant, 
heavy-red-edged ; Mrs. Gorton, light-red-edged ; 
Muril, heavy-purple-edge; Her Majesty, light 
purple-edge; Mrs. Sharpe, heavy rose-edge; 
Liddington’s Favourite, light-rose-edge. All 
vigorous Carnations and Picotees succeed well 
in the open borders. The feeble growing and 
weak constitutioned varieties are scarcely worth 
growing in pots.—J. D. E. 

3561.—Sunflowers in a cold locality. 
—The Sunflowere may either be sown in the 
cold frame or in the open air towards the end of 
March or early in April. If sown in the frame 
they must not be allowed to injure each other 
by close contact, but be pricked off into boxes 
or else planted out. Sunflowers are very hardy 
and no special care is needed for them beyond a 
good rich soil and plenty of room.—E. H. 

- I find that the small single Sunflowers 

are quite as hardy as large ones, so that I think 
it will be perfectly safe for you to select several 
varieties. I should advise you to utilise the 
cold frame in which to raise the plants. Fill 
some 5-inch pots full of soil, and plant three 
seeds in each one. This should be done early in 
ApriL Early in June the plants may be care¬ 
fully turned out of the pots, and be planted 
where they are to flower,— Practical. 

3559. — Hardy flowers in a cold 
locality. — Sow the Polyanthus and Del¬ 
phinium seeds in pots or pans now, and place 
in the frame. Sow m sandy loam, enriched with 
leaf-mould, and cover lightly. When the young 
plants appear, harden off by ventilating, ana 
prick out in the open air. Thev will not flower 
this year. Lupines may either be treated in the 
same manner or be sown in the open air towards 
the end of April. I am assuming the Lupines 
are of the annual varieties which, of course, will 
flower the coming summer.—E. H. 

3462.—Double Begonias. — Yes, these 
may be used for bedding and need exactly the 
same treatment as the single kinds. They do 
not, however, as a rule, make so good a display 
as the singles; and erect-habited, dwarf-growing 
varieties, with the lighter semi-double blossoms, 
are much preferable to those bearing very full 
and heavy double flowers. The best class of 
Begonias for this purpose are those single 
varieties that possess a compact and branching 
habit, with an abundance of moderate-sized 
flowers bom on erect foot-stalks, and of bright 
and decided colours.—B. C. R. 

8553— Planting bulbs.— Bulbs of Hyacinths. Cro¬ 
cuses, Daffodils, Snowdrops, and Bluebells, planted now, 
and left in the ground, will flower fairly well next year; 
but, of course, the bulbs are considerably weakened by 
being kept out of the ground so long.—H rad Gardrxkr. 

8485.— Amaryllis formoslssima.— This handsome 
plant does not reauire any heat. In favourable situations 
the bulbs ore hardy. It will flower in the spring if kept 
dry through the winter. It is not likely to flower if kept 
wet at that time. The bulbs generally*do well if planted 
against the wall of a stove with a south aspect; outside in 
the border, of oourse.—J. D. E. 

8468.—Ornamental Gourds— Variegated Turk’s- 
cap (striped - orange, green, and white), Bottle-shaped 
(green), and Small Orange (resembling an Orange) are 
three very handsome varieties, especially the first. They 
thrive best in a good, rich compost.—G. R. T. 

8562.— Climbers for covering trees.— The only 
climber that will do any good under the Beech is the Ivy; 
but Honeysuckles, Virginian Creeper, Virgin’s Bower 
Clematis, and Clematis montana will succeed under the 
other trees.—E. H. 

8688.— Southern Wood.— This should not be pruned 
in winter; out it book at the end of April. The cuttings will 
then strike in a shady border should more stock be re¬ 
quired.— E. II. 
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3544.— Treatment of Violets.— If your 
Violets are growing in the open air you may 
safely take them up and transplant them about 
the middle of April; but if they have been grow n 
in frames all the winter, the beginning of May 
is soon enough to plant them (jut. Violets 
require fairly rich ground that has been well 
worked, so that there are no large lumps of 
crude soil for the roots to contend with. If the 
plants are to flower where they are first planted 
they must have a sunny position. Violets 
require a good quantity of root moisture in dry 
weather during the summer.— Practical. 

3566. — Growing 1 Pansies. — The beet 
position for Pansies is where they get the sun 
from the early morning until mid-day. If you 
want to grow Pansies well, and your soil is not 
very good, you must provide them with suitable 
material. Three parts good fibrous loam and one 
part thoroughly rotted farmyard or old hotbed 
manure is the best compost for them; this 
should be at least 6 inches in depth. With re¬ 
gard to watering. Pansies do not require a great 
quantity when they are growing in fairly 
heavy ground, but they want some when the 
weather is dry. In very dry weather, and if in 
the shade one-half of the day, three times a- 
week will be often enough to water them ; but, 
if exposed to the buu, it should be given every 
day.—J. C. C. 

34^5.— Moss on lawn. —Your lawn prob¬ 
ably requires an application of manure. A 
top-dressing of fine bone-meal or pure dissolved 
bones, at the rate of about 5 cwt. to the acre, 
would stimulate the growth of the finer Grasses, 
and would probably eradicate the Moss in time. 
Do not be tempted to use purely nitrogenous 
manures, such as sulphate of ammonia, nitrate 
of soda, &c., as theee cause the formation of a 
coarse, rough sward. In many cases a simple 
top-dressing with lime is very beneficial.— 
Richd. Mann. 

3406. — Treatment of a clay soil.— 

Anything of a light nature will do good. Ashes 
have no manurial value, but if the soil is very 
stiff indeed I should certainly apply some, if 
not generally, at least to that portion where 
seed-raising is carried on. River sand is good, 
if it can be got, and so is road grit, which can 
often be bought at about sixpence per load. All 
the refuse should be laid up to rot, and that 
will do much to lighten the ground. Some 
judgment is required to work a clay soil. 
The ground should be laid up roughly 
when dug. Then, taken just at the right moment, 
in fine weather succeeding rain, the lumps 
crumble. This is the moment that must be 
taken for breaking them with a fork, and the 
crop of plants or seeds, as the case may be, must 
be put in forthwith before the particles close up 
again. It is a capital plan to “ ridge ” stiff soils 
at the beginning of the winter, or rather in the 
autumn, and the worst possible thing to do is to 
dig them, putting on a level, tidy surface. 
Ridding is done by throwing up a spit, roughly 
putting the next spit close up to it, so that the 
ground consists of ridgeB and furrows like a 
ploughed field. This letB air and frost into it, 
and m spring there is nothing to do at planting 
time but to pull down the ridges and put in the 
crops.—J. C. B. 

3583. —Locality for a garden. — In 
selecting a locality for gardening, the chief 
points to consider are soil and shelter. Pansies 
love moisture, and arc generally better done in 
the north than the south. But for the full 
enjoyment of a garden, if I had any choice in 
the matter, I should pick some cosy nook among 
the hills, within sight of, but not too near, the 
blue sea, on the southern or western coasts. 
There not only Roses, Carnations, and hardy 
flowers generally may be made to do their 
best, but Conifers and flowering trees and 
shrubs succeed well also, including many tender 
thingB which require protection in the north.— 
E. H. 

3549.—Claying a pond.— The day must first of all 
be made into a rather stifT puddle by mixing water and 
working it with a spade till it assumes the consistency of 
the clay used by brickmakers; then simply ramming it 
or treading it down as it is wheeled in will suffice. If the 
day is a foot in thickness it should make a Bound job.— 
E. H. 

8586.—Using refuse In a garden.— If pigs are 
kept, give the refuse Apples, Potatoes, Ac., to them to 
convert into manure. If this cannot be done, work them 
into a compost with other waste matters, such as house 
refuse, ashes, and soil enough to deodorise the fermenting 
moss to be used.—E. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE AMAZON LILY (EUCHARI3 

AMAZONICA). 

The annexed illustration well shows a noble 
specimen in flower of this superb plant, carry¬ 
ing at the time the photograph was takon *27 
bloom-spikes, bearing 50 fully-expanded flowers, 
besides numerous buds. The cultural details 
for the management of this Eucharis are so often 
discussed in Garden ino that it is needless to 
introduce them here. But to all who have a 
warm house at command and have not yet taken 
up its culture, we can heartily recommend it as 
being in every way worthy of a suitable position 
in any garden, large or small. In addition to its 
great beauty, when allowed to flower in a mu3s 
—as is here shown—it is one of the most valu¬ 
able of all white flowers when used in a cut 
state. 


Growing Orchids.— “Matt. Bramble's” 
letters to Gardening have made me speud some 


I Ac., only. A lot of the Ferns (Adiantums) grow 

I well in the house, and as hard-wooded plants 
do badly from excess of moisture kept in for the 
Ferns, I suppose I may expect some sort of suc¬ 
cess with tne Orchids. Would “Matt Bramble ” 
kindly name the enclosed Moss and say if it would 
do for the Odontoglossums instead of Sphagnum? 
It grows plentifully about bore.—S. T. T., Jr. 
* # * Your Epidendrum vitellinum majus 
should be potted in fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, with good drainage beneath ; if the roots 
you mention do not belong to the plant (and I 
do not imagine they do) remove them, and all 
other extraneous matter, as otherwise their de¬ 
cay will have a bad effect upon your Epiden¬ 
drum. For your guidance in the management 
of this plant, I may mention that it is found 
wild in Mexico, growing upon the branches of 
Oak-trees at elevations of from 6,000 to 9,000 
feet, continually enveloped in clouds and mists. 
Your Moss appears to bo Hypnum proliferum. 
I must confess to never having had any 
experience with other Mosses for Orchid grow¬ 
ing than the various species of Sphagnum, but 


in the summer, or it is dry at the roots, or, w-hat 
is very probable, it is exposed to cold draughts 
of air. If this is so, and the temperaturo but a 
little warmer than on ordinary greenhouse, the 
plant would not flower satisfactorily. This is a 
plant that requires an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, but it will do better in a stove than a 
greenhouse.—J. C. C. 


FERNS FOR AMATEURS. 
Handsome greenhouse Spleen worts. 
The genus Asplenium is a very extensive one, 
and is the family which is best represented 
• amongst our native plants’. It contains some of 
the very handsomest of Ferns, but few, if any, 
are of much service for cutting; nevertheless, aa 
one does not want to cut all their Ferns, I pur- 

E ose here to introduce a few kinds which will 
e found extremely ornamental in the green¬ 
house, and most of them will serve to decorate 
the dwelling-house if not subjected to the in¬ 
fluence of gas. Many of my readers will exclaim 
I “ Yea ; but as gas is burned nowadays in nearly 



Plants in Our Readers’ Gardens: Amazon Lily (Eucharis a-nnisonir-vY Enim»v*>rl for 0*ar>* , v»vo Illistratk) from a photojfraph sent by’Mr. Neil McKinn )n, 

•Springhill House, Kilmar.iock, N.B. 


money in Orchids. I have bought an imported 
Epidendrum vitellinum majus. It has about a 
dozen bulbs, one with leaves, something white 
and young growing up between two bulbs, and 
a similar growth broken off in the carriage. It 
has a whole mass of matted roots that seem to 
have been stripped off from the trunk of a tree. 
It bein^, with the roots extending out before 
and behind, too large for any pot I had, I have 
put it in & tin seed pan with crocks and charcoal, 
then a little Sphagnum, on that the Orchid, 
then small crocks, charcoal, and Sphagnum. I 
do not know the compost it should be potted in, 
and thought this would do till 1 found out the 
right kind to use. Will “Matt. Bramble” 
kindly instruct me ? I have bought also, 
as established plants, Odontoglossurn Rossi 
majus, Alexandra, Cervantesi, Dendrobium 
nobile, Ca-logyne cristata, and Cypripedium 
insigne. The Dendrobium and Codogyne I 
bought before “ Matt. Bramble's ” note ap¬ 
peared saying they were risky for a beginner 
with a house at command used for bedding stuff, 
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I have recently noted that a celebrated Orchid 
importer and grower was potting his Odonto¬ 
glossums in wood Moss, on account of the 
scarcity of Sphagnum, and I really do not know 
why it should not answer. Sphagnum does not 
grow upon trees and other Mosses do, and I 
opine the only reason for the prevalent use of 
Sphagnum in the cultivation of Orchids to arise 
from the fact that it does not decay so rapidly 
as other Mosses do when not growing. This, of 
course, requires consideration, and in the absence 
of Sphagnum I should advise the plants to be 
potted in fibrous peat alone, using the wood 
Moss on the surface only, so that when it decays 
it can be removed easily, and replaced with 
living material. Matt. Bramble. 

3572. —Bougainvillea not flowering:.— 
In a temperature of 45 dega. during the winter 
this Bougainvillea would lose its leaves, but not 
at other times, if it had sufficient warmth. 
There is evidently something wrong in the 
management. It either requires more warmth 


every house which Btands within a reasonable 
distance of a town, this clause in your statement 
absolutely shuts us out in the cold, and we 
must forego the pleasure of these ch&rmiug 
plants in our rooms but such a decision from 
any of my readers would be premature. I am 
aware that when told that gas is burned in the 
room, most advisers will tell you that plants 
cannot be kept alive in such places, but I am 
about to tell you different. Reverse the verdict— 
that is to say, plants, and even Ferns, can be 
grown in a room lighted with gas, if my advice 
is followed, and that is to set the Ferns on the 
floor in the evening when the gaB is burning— 
you will not miss them much—but they will 
miss the baneful effects of the gas, unless the 
room or rooms are badly ventilated, and if that 
iB the case I should advise you to have it 
remedied for your own sakes. 

Asplenium dimorphum, which is often to 
be found in collections under the name of di- 
versifolium, is a native of Norfolk Island. It 
grows freely, and may be obtained from seeds, 
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whioh germinate quickly. The stem is creep¬ 
ing and the fronds, whicn are of two kinds from 
the same root, grow to a height of from 1 foot 
to 3 feet and are about a foot in breadth; they 
are three times divided, spreading and grace¬ 
fully arched, and the oolour is bright, shining 
green; on the sterile fronds the segments, or 
pinna), are broad and bluntly toothed ; but the 
segments of the seed-bearing fronds are all very 
narrow, whioh bear a single line of sori on the 
margin. The effect of these two kinds of fronds 
on one plant is very pleasing, more especially 
when, in addition, some fronds come half-barren 
and half-fertile. The fronds are persistent and 
evergreen. It is a plant that likes to be firmly 
potted and not frequently disturbed, and the 
soil should be somewhat stiff. A. bulbiferum is 
a New Zealand plant, and if all the forms which 
are placed under this name are really varieties 
of bulbiferum, then it is truly a variable Fern. 
The normal condition of the plant is very hand¬ 
some, the stem is creeping and densely scaley, 
producing fronds which are spreading and 
lanceolate in outline, two or three times divided, 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in length on strong speci¬ 
mens ; the segments are finly cut and the colour is 
rich, deep-green, the brown sori on the underside 
is very copious, and the upper side is 
furnished with quantities of little buds, 
which rapidly develop into miniature plants, 
and continue to make fronds and grow upon the 
parent. This species is one of the very hardiest 
hinds for indoor decoration, whilst the loss even 
of a few plants is not missed when they can be 
so easily replaced from the young plants upon 
the fronds. These can be taken off and pricked 
round the edge of a pot, where they will soon 
become large enough to require a pot each, or 
the old frond may be pegged down to a pan of 
soil until they become established. When 
young this kind forms a beautiful object for a 
Wardian case ; but with age—say after two 
years—it becomes too large for such a situation. 
A. prsemorsum is a variable speoies, and pre¬ 
sents quite a distinct appearance to any of the 
preceding kinds, and U usually much admired. 
The fronds are from 1 foot to 2 feet in length, 
the stems being clothed with woolly hairs ; the 
pinnre are more or less finely divided with 
curiousiy toothed and lacerated margins ; the 
upper side is dark-green, pale beneath. It 
forms a handsome specimen in the greenhouse, 
but is not valuable as a room decorator, on j 
account of its spreading habit. It comes from 
Madeira, Teneriffe, &c. A. oompressum may 
be likened to a gigantic form of a native sea 
Spleenwort (A. marinum), but is much freer in 
its growth ; the fronds vary from 1 foot to 18 
inches, or more in height; the pinnae are large 
and bright, shining green in colour, frequently 
bearing young plants upon the upper Bide. 
A. luddam.—Here we nave a bold-growing 
basket Fern. Its fronds are from a foot to 
3 feet and 4 feet in length. They bear opposite 
pairs of large, distant pinnee, which s re light, 
shining-green. Its pendent habit, combined 
with the large quantity of fronds the plant will 
carry, render this one of the finest greenhouse 
Ferns to be found. It prefers a stiff soil, and 
requires an abundant supply of water. A common 
New Zealand Fern. A. flaccidum.—This also is a 
pendulous Fern, and an excellent subject for a 
hanging basket. Its fronds are some 3 feet in 
length, the pinna being narrow, more or less 
deeply lobed ; the lobes again forked in some 
instances. The colour is a deep-green above, 
and the segments boar a few young plants upon 
the upper surface. It forms a handsome window 
plant, if kept well supplied with water, and 
sheltered from the burning sun. 

A. HBMIONTTI9, the Ivy-leaved Fern, seldom 
exceeds 10 inches in height, and is more often 
seen about 6 inches high, including the stem. 
The fronds are palmate, fine lobed, the side 
lobes and the central one, which is much the 
largest, being pointed, the basal ones rounded, 
its general outline being that of a large Ivy- 
leaf. The colour on the upper side is bright, 
light-green ; beneath it is ornamented with 
numerous lines of sori. This plant is particu¬ 
larly well suited for a prominent position in a 
Wardian case. It comes from Madeira and 
North Africa. A. flabellifolium is another plant 
suited to the wants of Wardian case cultivators, 
and thrives well suspended in a half Cocoa-nut 
shell for a basket; m a larger mass it is also 
adapted for a medium,siped hanging basket for 
the greenhouse or cool fernery. The fronds are 


pendent, very slender, bearing opposite or 
alternate small fan-shaped segments oi a bright 
green. The sori beneath are numerous. The 
upper portion of the frond is destitute of pinnee, 
ana the point is proliferous and deep-brown. I 
know of no other Fern resembling this plant. 
It comes from Australia. J. Jarvis. 


INDIAN SHOT. (CANNAS) FROM SEED. 
Cannas are so easily raised from seed that I 
would rather start with a young seedling plant 
than an offset, or a one-year-ola plant that had 
been grown in a small pot. But to be thoroughly 
successful with seedlings one requires a rather 
high temperature and to sow early in the year. 
Aliotbed answers better than a forcing house, 
for Cannas not only like the bottom-heat which 
it affords, but revel in the moist heat, which, in 
the case of a hotbed, is heavily charged with 
ammonia—in fact, there is no comparison 
between plants treated by the two methods. 
The luxuriance of those grown in a hotbed far 
exceeds that of those grown in any other way. 
The seed should be soaked in water for twenty- 
four hours before it is sown, and the vessel in 
which it is placed should be set in a warm 
house if the frame is not ready, so as to keep 
the water warm. They do not require a hotbed 
until the seedlings have grown an inch in 
height, so that if there is a stove or a heated 
vinery at command the plants may be raised 
in them. In the meantime, the hotbed 
must be prepared to receive them, and m the 
bed will b« required to maintain a brisk heat 
for at least three months, it must be carefully 
made up. The fermenting material must be 
well prepared ; three parts stable-manure, and 
one part Oak-leaves are best. The manure 
must be laid in a heap for a fortnight, and 
turned over twice in that time to let the strong 
heat pass out of it. In forming the bed it 
should be 1 foot larger every way than the 
frame. It should be 4 feet high at the back, 
and 3 feet in front. After it has been made up 
about five days, 3 inohes of soil should be placed 
over the surface to keep down the rank steam, 
and then the frame will be ready to receive the 
plants. The seeds should be sown singly in 3-inch 
pots, and os soon as they have filled these with 
roots, they must be transferred to 5-inch ones. 
I should remark that a thoroughly rich soil 
is necessary ; half turfy loam, ana half well- 
rotted hotbed manure, to which a sprinkleof sand 
should be added, is none too strong. I may 
also mention that the leaves under the hotbed 
system of culture do not afford a correct idea 
as to the condition of the roots, for the leaves 
will rise and unfold themselves much faster 
than the roots fill up the pot. It appears that 
the close, heated air of a hotbed frame is the 
best possible imitation of the conditions under 
whicn they grow naturally. However that 
may be, I have been surprised at the size of 
the leaves and the height of the plants when 
I have turned them out of the pot, and found, 
comparatively speaking, so few roots. What 
roots they do make are fleshy and white, and 
quickly find their way to the sides and 
bottom. But it is not desirable to let them 
remain in small pots until they get so matted 
together as to require disentangling. They 
may, in a general way, be allowed to grow to a 
height of 1 foot before they are put into pots 
7 inches in diameter. If the plants are required 
for bedding out, they will not want larger pots, 
and if properly treated, they will be 2 feet nigh 
by the end of May. Respecting other cultural 
details, they want a fair supply of root moisture; 
the water which they have should be warm; 
this may be obtainea by keeping a watering- 
pot full at all times in the frame. Should the 
neat in the bed decline too much, W’hich it will 
probably do by the middle of April, a lining of 
hot manure should be put all round it and fresh 
material should be added to it to keep the 
height half-way up the frame. To prevent 
the leaves from scorching, a thin shade must be 
placed on the glass in very bright weather. If 
the plants are wanted out-of-doors they must 
be taken to a cold pit at the end of May to be 
hardened off, and not placed in the open air 
until the end of the first week in June. C. 
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3483.—Begonias and single Dahlias. 
—The Begonias will do very well os yon suggest 
—viz., pricked off Into boxes and then planted 
out in frames, though if yon can get the seed¬ 


lings sufficiently strong by the middle or 
even the end of Jnne they will do well in 
the open air. Priok them off as soon as 
ever you can handle them into well-drained 
pans or boxes of light, rich soil, surfaced with 
finely-sifted leaf-monld and sand, placing them 
about 1-inch apart. When the plants touch 
each other, transfer to boxes, allowing them eon* 
siderably more space, and finally plant out at 
8 inches or 9 inches apart in light,, and fairly 
rich soil. Single Dahlias will only need to He 
pricked off once—viz., to good sized boxes in 
which they can have plenty of space. When 
sufficiently advanced harden them off and plant 
out with balls the first week in June.—B. C. R. 

3339.—Pot Roses for London green¬ 
house. —I should strongly advise “ Londoner'* 
to have nothing to do with Roses, especially 
Roses in pots, in such a locality. Even if they 
could be induced to exist at all (which is 
very doubtful), the blooms would be few and 
poor, and the return, if any, totally inadequate 
to the endless care and trouble required. 
Gloire de Dijon and Homfcre would be almost 
the only kinds worth trying, and even with 
these I cannot hold out any hopes of success. 
It would be far better to take up some other 
subject from which a reasonable amount of 
satisfaction might be expected. A good col¬ 
lection of Carnations, for instance, would be a 
far more profitable attempt, especially if some 
good seedlings were grown annually; or Azaleas, 
Camellias, Auriculas, Chrysanthemum, or even 
some Orchids, would afford a far better chance 
of success.—B. C. R. 

3590.—Winter-flowering Carnations. 
—Plant the seedling tree Carnations in a well- 
prepared bed in a fully exposed situation early 
in April 12 inches or 15 inches apart. When 
flowers show allow one or two on each plant to 
develop to test its character, when the singles 
and all inferior varieties may be pulled up and 
destroyed. Pot np in September. Stand in the 
shade till the roots get to work, and before frost 
comes move to a warm greenhouse.—E. H. 

3542.—Passion-flowers in pots. — 

Passion-flowers are easy to grow in pots in a 
greenhouse. Select a strong plant, and place it 
in a 12-inch pot, or larger, if a large space has 
to be covered; but stimulants can be given when 
necessary during the flowering season. The pot 
must be well drained ; and the soil rough and 
fibry, composed of loam one-half and a fourth 
each of leaf-mould and peat. Train the main 
shoot straight ahead until the utmost assigned 
limit is reached. The side shoots should be 
thinned, and laid in, if there is space to cover, 
or allowed to hang loosely in graceful folds to 
flower. When the flowering is over spur the 
young shoots bock to within naif-an-inen of the 
main shoots. I have trained Passion - flowers 
on a large balloon-shaped wire-trellis. P. Ker- 
mesina and P. princeps I have had good in 
this way. Princeps is a winter-flowering species, 
and requires a stove temperature. But Ker- 
mesina has a very neat habit, small purplish- 
crimson flowers, and succeeds well in a green¬ 
house or conservatory.—E. H. 

8541. — Propagating Ooprosma B&uerlana 

variegata.—Young shoots of this plant will strike 
easily now in a bottom-heat ot 80 degs.; kept cloee they 
are as easy to strike as ordinary soft-wooded plants.— 
E. H. 

- Guttings of this plant put in in August 

will strike root in time, but they emit roots 
slowly. If the tops of the young Bhoofcs are 
insertod in sandy Boil at the time Btated, and kept 
in a close frame for two months, and then 
removed to the greenhouse, and kept there all 
the winter, the cuttings will be well rooted by 
the spring. Plants put out in the garden early 
in the summer, and the growth pegged down, 
increase that way, as the pegged-aown branches 
will make roots.—J. C. C. 

8482.—Camellia buds felling.— No doubt the cause 
of the buds falling is the ohange of temperature. The 
plant ought not to have been removed from the cool 
greenhouse by day. The warm and drier atmosphereof 
the dining-room would cause the buds to drop. § The 
Camellia will stand 10 degs. to 1 
any injury to the buds.—J. D. E. 

8469.-Bones for potting purposes.—If they 
have been well boiled, they do not require any other pre¬ 
paration, except breaking ,TTva ^ ; but bones from a 
butchers shop, uncooked, would putrefy and become 
surrounded with a moss of offensive matter injurious to 
the roots of Roses or other plants.—J. D. R. 

-Bones do not require any preparation for potting 

pomoses other than breaking them small—the smaller the 
better.—R iorabp Manx. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

A BUTTON-HOLE BOUQUET FOR MARCH. 
A beautiful and simple coat bouquet, suitable 
for the present season, forms the subject of the 
annexed illustration. It is made up of a leaf of 
Lily of the Valley at the back, upon which lies 
one spray of that flower, mixed with four or five 
very small pieces of Maiden-hair Fern. These 
portions of a frond are so arranged that they 



A button-hole bouquet for March. 

break the hard outline of the leaf behind them, 
and also tone done its bright-green by their 
glaucous shade of colour. In front of these is 
placed a fine thick petalled bud of climbing 
Devoniensis Rose (any other kind of a suitable 
shape and colour could be used). This, of 
course, has been properly wired and slightly 
blown open. The base of the bud is concealed 
by two well-chosen leaves from a Fairy Rose, 
by which means another shade of green is intro¬ 
duced into the bouquet, which not only serves to 
set off the Rose-bud to the best advantage, but 
also contrasts well with the foliage previously 
used. P. 

FERN CASES. 

I am just starting a Fern case, and shall be 
much obliged for some practical hints as to the 
shape of it, and the best soil, ventilation, and 
moisture required, and the names of some good 
kinds of Ferns for the purpose ?— Fern Case. 

It is not of much consequence what shape 
a Fern case may be, although some prefer an 
octagon, on account of its presenting so many 
different aspects, and each one can be fitted up 
to present a distinct appearance. The common 
error, however, lies in attempting too much in a 
small case ; but the first thing to study in culti¬ 
vating Ferns in glass cases is the same as a 
good builder studies when about to raise a large 
mansion—».e., the foundation, which in a Fern 
case consists of drainage material. The case 
should be provided with asmall tap, placed at one 
corner, on a level with the bottom, so that it 
may not be observed, by which means any sur¬ 
plus water can be drawn away, and thus keep 
the soil from becoming stagnant, without 
disturbing the plants. The next operation 
is to spread a layer of drainage material over 
the bottom of the case to the depth of an inch 
or an inch and a-half; this may consist of pieces 
of broken pots (not small pieces) and some 
fairly largo pieces of charcoal, over this is 
spread a tolerably thick layer of white Water 
Mom (Sphagnum); this Moss is the best covering 
for drainage that can be used in the cultivation 
of any kind of plants, as it does not readily de¬ 
compose, and thus it maintains the drainage in 
good -working order longer than any other 
material with which I am acquainted. The 
foundation of the case having been well 
laid, the soil must next be added; this 
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should consist of about equal parts of 
turfy loam, peat, and sharp sand. It 
should be incorporated, and before use it 
should be in a nice friable condition, neither 
wet or dry, nor in such a wet state as to stick 
to the hand, but it should run out of the hand 
freely and feel just moist. The surface of a 
P’em-case should not be flat, but moderate-sized 
pieces of irregularly-Bhaped sandstone should be 
built up on end in a natural manner, leaving as 
many nooks, crevices, and pockets as possible. 
The tops of these pieces may stand up bare 
above the Fern fronds; they will not present a bad 
appearance at first, and after the case has been 
established, will become covered with verdure, as 
they afford a capital resting-place for the Fern 
spores, and upon such places they soon germinate. 
But whatever device is decided upon do not let 
this be the prominent feature in the case, but 
always keep the fact in mind that these adjuncts 
are not to be the main feature, and that they 
must ahvays be subservient to the Ferns. 
The surface thus arranged will be nicely 
diversified, forming minature hills and dales. 
The soil having been made firm, the next opera¬ 
tion is planting, and here considerable care is 
necessary, if a well-balanced permanent case is 
desired. In many instances immediate effect is 
the aim, and large-growing Ferns are planted 
in the case, which soon become too large for 
the situation, and the beauty of the whole 
is ruined. Small-growing and medium-sized 
kinds should be selected, those kinds w T ith 
creeping roots planted near to the blocks of 
sandsone, in order that they may trail up and 
over them. After the Ferns are in position 
small clumps of some dwarf close-growing 
Selaginellas (usually termed Moss), should be 
dibbled in on all the level parts ; these will soon 
spread over the surface, and cover the soil as 
with a beautiful carpet. The planting finished, 
give a gentle but thorough watering with a fine 
rose watering-can, put on the case, and 
shut close. After standing a day, the tap 
should be turned to draw off any water 
that may have percolated through the soil, 
and place the case in position, which should 
not have the sun shine upon it; very little 
water will be necessary, but still atten¬ 
tion must be given to the condition of the soil, 
and it must never become dry. Air will benefit 
the plants if admitted judiciously, but the 
door of the case should never stand open suffi¬ 
ciently long for the air to dry the fronds. The 
following are names of some kinds which are 
well adapted for medium-sized cases, and which 
will afford a good diversity in foliage ; there are 
also plenty of larger-growing kinds equally well 
adapted for Wardian case culture, the names of 
which can be furnished if required : Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris, assimile, hispidulum, Facotti, 
Asplenium brachypteron, flabellifolium, monan- 
theraum, Blechnum occidentale, Cheilanthes 
alabameusis, Davallia tenuifolia, Doodia cau- 
data, lunulata, Doryopteris palmata, Hymeno- 
phyllum demissum, dilatatum, crispatum, 
Lastrea globella, Lomaria Patersoni, Onychium 
japonicum, Polystichum triangulum, Pteris 
cretica, Mayi longifolium, Scabcrula serrulata, 
Trichomanes pyxidiferum, radicans, venosum, 
Selaginella denticulata (true), helvetica, Krau- 
siana var iegata, both white and yellow. 

J. Jarvis. 


8567.—Manure-water for plants in rooms.— 
There are plenty of inodorous manurial compounds now 
in use which may be used as a dry powder, sprinkled 
on the surface of the soil, or mixed with the soil when 
potting Manure-water, as commonly understood, need 
not be given to plants in bed or other rooms.—E. H. 

3429. — Destroying field-mice. — The 

long-tailed species is not difficult to trap, but 
the short-tailed species is. I once had some 
valuable plants destroyed by the latter, and 
failed to coax them into any kind of traps used for 
mice. They say “ Necessity is the mother of 
invention.” I, therefore,had an ordinary flower- 

f ot, stoppered at the bottom so as to hold water, 
t was filled half full, and a piece of newspaper 
was tightly tied over the top. I made three 
slits in the paper, so that if a mouse trusted its 
weight on it it would fall through. The pot 
was sunk in the ground, the rim level with the 
surface. Some short Grass was lightly scattered 
over the paper, and in this way I cleared off 
the mice in a few' days. They fell through the 
slits and were drowned. The slits should be 
made in this form n.—J. D. E. 


FRUIT. 

3585.—Treatment of the Loquat.— 

You are not likely to succeed with this plant in 
the open air in Worcestershire—it is too tender ; 
but you may do so if you plant it against the 
back wall of a Peach-house. In such a position 
I have seen it fruiting in Devonshire ; but even 
in such cases it is difficult to restrain its vigor¬ 
ous growth. If you can give it sufficient room, 
you may succeed in fruiting it in pots, and that 
is the best way to curb its vigour. You must 
not give it a strong soil to grow in. Peat 
and loam, in equal parts, will answer well. No 
doubt the half-ripe shoots would readily strike 
root at the end of the summer.—J. C. C. 

3496. — Madresfleld Court Grape.— 
This variety is rather eccentric in its habits. 
Sometimes it will succeed in one position and 
fail in another very similar one. The berries 
crack in a moist atmosphere, but if the atmos- 

S here is dry when they are finishing off, this 
oes not happen. Probably the reason why the 
fruit failed in one instance and not in another 
was owing to the state of the roots. In one 
the roots might be in a drier medium. Another 
suggestion is that one Vine is not true to name, 
as the shape of the leaves, berries, and bunches 
are different. This is very likely the correct 
answer.—J. D. E. 

3557.— Birds and fruit-buds. —Dust the bushes 
when damp with a mixture of soot and lime, or mix soft 
soap in water at the rate of 2oz. to the gallon, adding some 
lime and soot to make it into a wash, and syringe the 
bushes well with it.—E. H. 


STANDARD PEARS FOR BRITAIN. 
The Pear-trees in our gardens are mostly use¬ 
less or untried kinds. The best thing nursery¬ 
men and gardeners could do with them would 
be to grub up and burn three-fourths. The 
finest Pears of the Continent will not ripen in 
our country, or show their true quality—Easter 
Beurr6 and Duchess d’Angoulcme for example. 
We herewith give a selection of fine kinds, 
which we think to be the best and most reliable 
for most districts in this country. We should be 
glad if any experienced readers would say which 
in their judgment is the next best Pear after the 
five chosen. Which kind is to be the sixth ? 



Pear Jargonelle. 


The chosen five are as follows : 1, Jargonelle ; 
2, Marie Louise; 3, Doyenne du Comice; 

4, Winter Nelis ; 5, Josephine de Malines. 

FIGS ON THE SOUTH COAST. 

Figs grow with great luxuriance on the south 
coast and ripen fine crops of fruit, but, neverthe¬ 
less, no attempt is made to turn these advantages 
to practical account on anything like a large scale 
for the supply of our markets, although I have not 
the slightest doubt that anyone growing them 
with anything like the care that is bestowed on 
many other fruits would be well rewarded. It is 
no uncommon thing to find very large Fig-trees 
on this part of the coast that have evidently at 
some remote period enjoyed the advantage of wall 
culture, but that have long since left the walls 
and grown out into wide-spreading heads that 
produce annually many hundreds of fine fruits 
each. In autumn such trees must yield a good 
revenue to their owners, as they invariably sell 
well, even when other fruits are a glut in the 
market. I should say that a century back the 
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Fig wot far more largely planted than it is now. 
Very fine specimens may be seen growing against 
the walls of Salisbury Cathedral; at£aglenurst 
Castle, too, overlooking the Solent, some of the 
largest and most prolific open-air Fig-trees in the 
country may be aeon, thdtnain sterna being larger 
than a man’s body. Such trees must certainly have 
left the walls more than a century ago, as the 
limbs which run out oover a very large space, not 
only over a wide border and walk, but are stretch¬ 
ing out on to the vegetable quarter beyond. Thev 
are supported on stout posts, furnished with 
cross-bearers, and the crops of fine Figs thus 
produced are enormous. We have in this neigh¬ 
bourhood Figs in all directions growing nearly 
wild, especially against the old walls of farm 
and manor-houses, where they were evidently 
carefully cultivated before the advent of cheap 
gloss caused those open-air wall-trees to be 
so much neglected. Wow, when so many are 
inquiring what they oan grow for market, it is 
singular that the Fijj is overlooked ; for, unlike 
the open-air drape, it fruits freely, and ripens 
its oropa in this district even away from walls, 
and now that Grapes realisesuoha low price, even 
from under glass during autumn, I feel sure 
that the Fig would be more profitable. The 
Brown Turkey and White Marseilles appear to 
be the only sorts planted so long ago as these 
old specimens date back to, and very useful 
kinds they are. Some of the newer sorts 
might, however, be tried with good results, for, if 
so much earlier and more prolific in a young 
state in pots under glass than old sorts, why 
would they not be equally suitable for open- 
wall culture? About here very few owners 
of gardens think it necessary to train Fi^s 
close to the walls. They simply plant them in 
some sunnv comer and let them take their 
chance, and very fine fruits in this way they get. 
It is rare that the wood of the Fig-tree suffers 
from frost on the coast, and covering up in 
winter is unknown ; if the tips get injured they 
break out all over from the older wood, and soon 
recover, but, of oourse, when this occurs the 
crop for the current year suffers, as it is only the 
first show of fruit that can ripen in our short 
summers. If any regular system of market 
culture were attempted, it would probably be 
found the best course to either adopt some of the 
old devioes of our forefathers, or else the modern 
system of glass copings ; at present, although 
the Fig is so well grown in private gardens, it is 
almost totally ignored as a market fruit, 
although it is equal in value to many fruits on 
which great care is expended. G. 


ROSES. 


3363.— Moving Roses in May. —It 
would be a risky business to move Roses in 
May. You should take them up at once and 
put them into pots, and then you may safely 
convey them to your new garden in May. 
You may not get many flowers this year, but 
you will preserve your plants. The plants had 
better be pruned before yon take them np.— 
J. C. C. 

- E. M. Hall can move Rose-trees in May 

with success, but it is a very great question 
whether it will be worth his while, now that he 
can buy good plants so cheaply and plant the 
instant the frost breaks. If he will be careful to 
buy out of a nursery where the soil is very free 
and pretty light they will all grow and do well, 
especially if he will got a good spadeful of tena¬ 
cious fine clay and work it well in a fair-sized 
tub, gradually adding manure-water until the 
whole is a thick soup. Trim every root to a 
fibrous lateral, cut away crippled and wounded 
roots as far as possible, shorten back long leaders, 
then dip the roots thus prepared well in the 
soup, and, if necessary, let them stand in it till 
ready to plant, for the roots must not be allowed 
to get dry. If E. M. Hall moves any in May, 
select the best and treat them in the same way, 
only he must further watch and water heavily 
until he can see new growth subsequent to their 
removal.—C. E., Lyme. Regis. 

3560. — Budding standard Roses. — 
July and August are the best months for bud* 
ding Roses, and a dull day is better than a 
gunny one for inserting the buds, and it is 
always better to do budding in showery weather 
than in dry. Three buds on each stem is not too 
many for an amateur, although one is enough to 
make a handsome head. A good deal depends 
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on the condition of the Brier what amount of 
success attends the operation. If the bark does 
not run freely it is liable to get injured, and then 
failure often follows. I like to remove the little 
heel of wood from the bud, but it is not absolutely 
necessary to do so.—J. C. C. 

—— “Jav” may “bud standard Rose-trees” 
from the middle of June till the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, provided he can obtain buds ripe and 
yot dormant in any spray which is taking up 
sap beyond (above) the buds used. Taking the 
shoot or spray in his left hand with a keen- 
edged knife in his right hand, he will make his 
incision at an angle of 45 degs. the eighth of an 
inch or three-sixteenths below the Dud, and 
draw the knife through under the bud, with a 
small portion of the spray wood, to an inoh 
above the bud, diminishing the thickness of this 
slice to the bark at that distance. Then pull it, 
to get a strip or tongue of bark along with this 
to provide a holding between the thumb and 
finger. At this thin end press the tongne of 
bark down to separate it from the woody part 
embedded in it Whip the wood out with a 
gentle smartness, so as nob to cripple the bark 
m which the bud lies. If it is in a good sappy 
state, it will deliver easily, and inside the bark 
when the bud is seated there should not be a 
pinhole. Sometimes there will be, and the bud 
is useless, otherwise the connecting link is there 
—the conductor of sap from stock to bud. This 

r ration must be performed after the stock 
ot is prepared to receive it, that the sap may 
not dry up. The shoot may not be cut back 
unless there is a growing lateral in the shoot— 
then only to that. Now make a slit an inch 
long from close to the stock, and draw the knife 
across it slanting at that distance, firmly enough 
to cut through the bark without wounding the 
wood underneath ; then deftly start the hark on 
eaoh side of the slit, not crippling it, sufficiently 
to receive the bark in which is toe bud. Slide 
the bud well down to the stock, and wrap round 
with a neat bast tie a foot long (or wool or 
worsted) first, twice or thrice behind the bud, 
and then four times above, crossing it behind. 
Then cut off the tongue where it meets the 
cross-cut, and it is done. The shoot on the 
stock employed must be ripe, yet in a growing 
state.—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

3381.— Wire worms and Roses.— Bury 
some slices of Potatoes, or Carrots, near the 
roots of the Roses, and about an inch below the 
surface of the soil, and examine them every 
morning, the enemy (if wireworms) will be 
found eating their way into the baits. A 
smooth wooden skewer stuck into each bait 
enables them to be handled better, and shows 
their position in the pot. I would not lift the 
Roses as they are coming into bloom.—G. S. 8. 

- In all probability the wireworms were In 

the soil when you potted your Roses. Certainly 
it was not the liquid-manure which introduced 
them into the pots. You must not disturb their 
roots now or you will lose all the the flowers 
they have now upon them. You had better not 
attempt any remedial measures until early next 
autumn, when you may shake away all the soil 
from the roots and wash them, and then pot 
them again in fresh material, but examine the 
new soil carefully, and pick out any wireworms 
that you may find.—J. C. C. 

3493.— Rev© d’Or Rose.— I may say that it is not 
an uncommon occurrence (or this Ross not to flower 
the first few years after planting. I think " H. W. w did 
wrong in moving it. I would advise him to wait with 
patience, and take caro of all the younger wood it makes, 
and he will be rewarded in dae time with a grand lot of 
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AQUARIA. 

—Hatching goldfish.—I wish to know how to 
goldfish. I think it must be spawn in the globe 
which looks like a chain of eggs. How long is it before the 
fish hatch ?— Amateur. 

862*2.— Goldfish dying.—I have some goldfish in a 
greenhouse; the fountain is in front of the centre stage. 
1 keep the water continually flowing on them ; but of late 
there has a white slime oome over them, and a day or two 
after this is seen they die. Will someone kindly tell 
mo the reason of this, and bow to prevent it ? There 
were a few pots of Lilies placed in the basin; the soil 
these were in was mixed with bones, oharooal, &o. 
Could this be the cause of it ?—W. A. 


8630.—Ashes on a lawn.— Ashes from ordinary 
house ooals are not good things for a lawn. They have 
scarcely any manorial value, and, in dry weather, they 
work up, and make the Grass more diffloult to cut, and 
wear out the mowing-machine.—E. H. 


Answers (which, ttitk the exception of such ms emmet 
t veil be classified, will be found in their different, deport¬ 
ments) should alteays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
In which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in OARDExnra should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

8828. — How to manage Pansies.— will someone 
kindly give me a reliable answer to this question f— 
A. S. B. 

8824.—Malden-halr Ferns.—Will someone kindly 
give me a few hints on the management of theee Ferns ha 
a cool conservatory ?—F. Girrixs. 

8626.—A plague of mice.— Can anyone kindly tell 
me how to get rid of mice, whioh swarm in the hollow 
walls of my house ?—K. H. Jakes. 

8826.—Double Stocks.—Will someone kindly tellmeif 
there is any way to tell when Stooks are ready for planting 
which are likely to be double ones T—O. T. 

8027.— Mildew on Strawberries.—Will someone 
kindly inform me the best thing to use to prevent mildew 
on the Strawberries that I am forcing ?— J. Axis. 

—Propagating the English Blackberry. 
—Will someone kindly Inform me the best time and 
method oi propagating this plant ?—J. Y. D. G. 

8829. —Using gypsum.— I have a lot of gypsum on 
hand. Can any reader of Garden 1 x 0 kindly Advise me 
how to apply it most profitably to garden ground ?—H. 0. 

8880. — Impregnating flowers. — Will someone 
kindly tell me now, and when, is the right time to do this, 
so that new varieties may possibly result therefrom?— 
0. T. 

8831.—OlematiS seed. —Would someone kindly tell ms 
when, and In what sort of soil, the above seeds should bo 
sown ; also the best time for planting the seedlings out 1— 
A. S. B. 

8632.—Culture of old Hydrangeas.—I should b# 
muoh obliged for a few hints on the oulture of Hydrangeas 
in pots under glass. The plants are a few years old.— 
Glbbbr. 

8833. — Pears fbr a light, sandy soil.— will soma 
experienced fruit-grower kindly Inform me of the names 
of the best dessert Pears for a light, sandy soil? — 
Moseley. 

8834. — Snowdrops from seed.—Can Snowdrops 
be raised from seed, and if so, when Is the time to sow it, 
and how long will the seedlings so raised be in coming Into 
bloom?—M. Akthoxy. 

8636.— Roses in a room.— Will someone kindly tell 
me of a few of the best kinds of Roses that will grow and 
flower in a room, in front of a window ? The sun shines on 
the window plentifully.— J. A. 

8638. —Moles in an Onion-bed.—Will any reader 
of Gaxdexixo kindly tell me what is the best thing I can 
do to keep moles out of an Onion-bed ? Is paraffin-oil any 
good? If so, how is the best way to use it 1 —J. J. 

8837. — Greenhouse building. — Will someone 
kindly tell me, In building a good-sized greenhouse, the 
best way to construct the roof, expense no objeot, whether 
by sash-bars or sash-lights mode ready to put up ?— F. B. 

1 .— Wood-ashes fbr the garden.—1 should be 
glad to know whether it is likely to pay me to buy wood- 
ashes at 8cL a bushel for use in a kitchen garden, and 
what crops will be most benefited by its application?— 
H. C. 

8639. — Treatment of Begonia Rex.—I have a 
plant of this Begonia which has grown too la-ge for the 
pot 1 wish it to oooupy. May I divide the tuber, and, if 
so, what is the best time to do so ? It has not yet begun to 
grow.— Ellen. 

8640. —Using hones in a garden.—How can I best 
use bones in a garden without getting them ground ? Can 
they be dissolved, what with, and in what proportions ? 
And can any suggestions given to facilitate their fertilising 
powers ?—J. B. 

8841. — Side shoots on Hyacinths.—I have some 
Hyacinths with a shoot at the side of the centre one, and 
this does not appear to make proper growth, would 
someone kindly inform me if it is advisable to cut off these 
side shoots ?—Lure. 

8842. — Azaleas and Genistas not flowering. 
—I have several very healthy-looking plants of these that 
blossomed nicely three years ago, but they have not shown 
a bloom since. Can anyone kindly tell me the probable 
reason of this?—T. H. A. 

8643.— Second early Potato.— I want to know the 
best yellow, round second early Potato to grow in garden 
soil—a kind free from disease, not remarkable for sue, but 
tor the production of many fair-sized tubers of good 
flavour.—C. E. ( Lyme Regis. 

8844. — Chrysanthemums and Tree Carna¬ 
tion.— Would someone kindly tell ms the names, with 
oolaurs 


oofaurs, of about a dozen of the lawa-fringed Japanese 
varieties of Chrysanthemums, also the name of a good, 
tale, straw-coloured Tree Carnation.— Jay. 
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9040.—Old Scarlet Runner seed.—I have some 
Scwlet Runner seed, whioh is sound; but it is two jeers 
old, being saved from my stock of seed two yean ago. 
Are they of lees valuo than last year’s seed, and would it 
be advisable to plant them this year?—P. F. G. 

8046,—Pot-roots of Dahlias,-*1 have a lot of the 
above. Will someone kindly say what Is the proper tiling 
to do with them Just now ? 1 should like to increase my 

stock ; but 1 have no heat at command, and my roots are 
some of them very small. How oan I best succeed ?- 
BLARNEY. 

9647. — Deformed Hyacinths.— All my Hyacinths 
this season Jiave produced crooked and “ fasciated ” 
flower-spikes. Con anyone kindly tell me the reason of 
this? In former vears I have always had well-formed 
spikes of them, and the treatment has been the same.— 
Di'.nukath Castle. 

9648. —Plants under Elder-trees.—I have found 
by experience that nothing will grow uuder the drip of 
Elder-treee. 1 am now told that nothing will grow under 
them, even if the Elder-trees are out book, if the roots be 
left in the ground. Will someone kindly tell me if this be 
the fact?—M arsh. 

964©.—Plants for a south-east corner-1 have a 
corner in my garden facing south-east and sheltered from 
north wind. At present it is brioked. Cannot afford to 
build o greenhouse. What will be best to plant to cover 
the walls and the soil at foot, of a hardy nature, as the site 
is on crest of a hill ?—Hazy. 

8650.—Cultivation of Tuberoses.— Two yean ago 
I brought home several bulbs of these from Corfu; hut 
hitherto have failed to get any of them to flower. Will 
someone kindly give me some hints as to their manage¬ 
ment ? They have been tried both in a greenhouse nnrl 
hothouse without success.— Navt. 

. Hardy window plants.- Would someone 

kindly tell mo of a few good window plants, both flowering 
and foliage ? I want large, bushy plants, also Ferns for I 
the same purpose. They must all be hardy. I wont I 
something to last all the year round for an ugly, large 
window, facing north-west.—N emo. 

8652.—Camellias out-of-doors.— Will Camellias 
grow out-of-doors against a west wall in almost total 
■hade ? The end of the house, against whioh 1 wish to 
grow them, is protected from wind by a high hedge, 
distant about 6 feet from the wail. Locality, south of 
England, near the Channel.—L angdon Cope. 

8659.—Vegetable Marrow and Cuoumber- 
bed. — I should be muoh obliged if someone would tell me 
how to make a good Vegetable Marrow and outdoor 
Cuoumbor-bed ? I tried last year, and hod two Cucumbers 
and three Marrows from as many plants. Mine is only a 
little garden, but open, and 1 mile out of the town.— 
Saueecry. 

8664.—Hyacinth flowers turning brown.—I 
have a number of these bulbs planted in pots In the house. 
Just oe they ore ready to burst Into flower, the top buds 
turn yellow and shrivel up. 1 give them a little water 
every day, and they are kept in a room where there Is a 
jCan anyone tell me the probable cause of this? 

8056.—Treatment of Azalea mollis.—I shall be 
much obliged if someone will tell me the nght treatment 
for this Azalea. I treat them like Azalea indioa, but it 
is unsuccessful. Two years ago 1 bought an Azalea mollis 
in full bloom ; since then it has never flowered. There is 
plenty of foliage and growth, and the plant Beems very 
healthy, but it never blooms.—U ncas. 

8650.— Using house refuse in a garden.— Will 
the writer of a paragraph (“ H. 8.. Kennlngton-rood in 
Gardening, July 18th, 1836, headed “ Fruit and Vegetables 
in Suburban Gardens," kindly inform me how he uses up 
the refuse in question. Failing “ H. 8.,’* would someone 
else kindly inform me, as I wish to save expense iu the 
purchase of manure as muoh as possible?—T. C. 

9657.—Procuring roots of the Bee Orohids.- 
Will •• Norman ” (Gardb.yixg, February 18th, p. 707) kindly 
tell me how and where he procured the roots of Bee 
Orchids (Ophrya apifera) ? I wish to get some, and do not 
know whore to apply. I have seen them blooming on the 
Cotswold Hills, ana have transplanted them then ; but 
they always died, and when the bloom is over they are 
extremely difficult to And.—B lackbrook. 

8068.— Carpet-bedding.—I should be very glad to 
have some information from some practical person in 
regard to carpet bedding, in whioh style I have had no 
experience. WhaZ design would be best for a round bed, 

6 feet diameter, facing north ? Also, being possessed of a 
greenhouse and vbriery, could I raise my own plants, as I 
am wishful to Ba-ve expense? 1 have some Semper- 
vivuma whioh would oome in useful.—G. 8. H. 

8660.—Hybrid Perpetual and climbing? Rosea. 
—Will any reader of Gardening kindly give me the names 
of about a dozen good, hardy, and free-flowering H.P. 
Roses for a district Just outside the town of Oldham? 
The soil is sandy, and well suited for ordinary flowers; 
hut there ore several mills round about, and my garden is 
also rather exposed to the east wind. And also what 
kinds of climbing Roses will do well for my situation?— 
J. W. P. 

9000.—a rowing? tbe Plumy Cockscomb (Celoeia 
plumosa).—I wish to grow the above plants for the green¬ 
house. What treatment do they require to obtain the 
fine heads of bloom I often see at flower shows ? I have 
tried several seasons to grow them, but without sucoess. 

1 have every oonvenienoe as to heat aud glass. Would 
some reader of Gardening kindly give me some details on 
their culture from the seed-pant on to the blooming time? 
—Ax Old Subscriber. 

9061.—Fruit-trees and old-lbshioned flowers. 
—In one part of my garden I propose making two borders, 
each 250 feet long, 0 feet broad, with an 8-feot Grass walk 
between them. Behind the borders I shall plant at 
intervals standard fruit-trees te form an avenue. Will 
•season* kindly give me a list of flowers which will fill 
these holders all the year in suooession ? 1 want prinai- 
paUy old-fashioned sweet-smelling things, certainly not 
iQ&uaJs; also the pawnee of soqie good Pears, Apples, and 
Phmf for tju? avenue. I stent tbejp principally for their 


beauty of blossom and colour of f 


ild Gardiner. 


8002.—Growing sing?le and double Petunias. 
-•I Intend growing the above piante in pots. Would any 
reader of Gardening kindly give me a little information as 
to sowing the seed and the after management? Should I 
grow more than one plant in a pot for greenhouse deco¬ 
ration. aud will the same treatment also do for the double 
kinds /■—Old Scbscribkr, 

9G63.—Rosas all the year round.- Will someone 
kindly tell me if 1 can have Roees in flower all the year 
round, and, if so, what kinds would be likely to succeed 
best in pots ? I have a small greenhouse, whioh oan be 
heated, ii neoeesary. A few hints as to management, prun¬ 
ing, and temperature necessary for pot-Roses will be grate¬ 
fully received.— F. Hillman. 

3004.— Camellias for outdoor culture.— Will any 
reader of Gardening kindly inform me what are tbe best 
Camellias for growing -out-of-doors? Some years ago I 
saw a bed of Camellias at Arundel Castle, which the gar¬ 
dener told me bloomed late in spring. The gardener said 
they should be planted under a north wall, so as to pro¬ 
duce their buds late If planted under a south wall the 
buds are produoed too soon. 1 live in the middle of the 
oounty of Kent.—H. C. 

8066.—Hardy-flowering? shrub for north of 
London. —I can quite corroborate what was said in Gar¬ 
dening lately of the Winter Jasmine. I have no glass; 
but on a wall here, facing south, it blossoms well, and is 
muah admired at this dreary time of year. Every now 
and then the frost touches it: but a little sunshine soon 
revives it, and it goes on again. I wish I oould imitate 
it, and give it a companion. Can anyone suggest a similar 
hardy thing ?— Professor W. H. Monk. 

9000.—Greenhouse piante losing? their leaves. 
—Z have a small greenhouse, and as soon as 1 put any 

f slants into it they all lose their leaves, and the shoots 
urn yellow. There is a nasty smell in the house some¬ 
times. I thought that it was on account of a leakage from 
the heating pipes; but have had that seen to. The smell 
still remains. There is a drain running under the house, 
and I have a pipe to it to carry away waste water. Would 
this smell have the effect named ? If so, what can I do ? 
Shall I stop the drain up?— Amateur. 

8087.— Plante for a ligrht building?.—I have a lofty 
slated building, 80 feet by 16 feet, formerly a cow-house, 
principally lighted by three windows on the north-west 
side. I have divided it lengthwise up to the roof for a 
workshop, having a slow combustion stove therein. The 
remaining half is partially lighted by inner windows in the 
wood partition and by small window at end, and I think of 
putting in a couple of small roof lights. What can be 

S own useful or ornamental, not expensive, in this portion ? 
ushroom-beds, I fear, will be too odoriferous.— Hazy. 
8008.— Annuals In a cold town gfarden.— Con 
hardy annuals be grown better in on unfavourable situa¬ 
tion by starting them into growth in a oold frame than by 
sowing them in the open ground ? Mine is a town garden, 
and so situated as to be very oold and draughty, getting j 
very little sun until the middle of May. The annuals! 
thought of trying are as follows: Chrysanthemum Bur- 
ridgeanum, Cyanus minor, Gypsophila eleg&ns, Jocobea 
(double dwarf), Sweet Sultan, Sweet Scabious, Sweet Pea. 
and Leptosiphon roeeus. Would the above be a good 
seleotion for supplying out flowers? -Carl. 

8009.— Pruning? a Damson-tree.— An old tree of 
mine has had all its lower limbs sawn off on one side next 
to the footpath and outhouse, the result being that it leans 
over the garden considerably, and the bronohes on that 
side reach the ground. It was well manured and the 
roots kept moist last year. It bore an immense crop of 
fine fruit. Will it be better to place permanent props 
under the long, thiok bronohes left (wnioh constitute a 
good half of the tree) or lop them ? If the latter, when ? 
What con be set worth growing under such a spreading 
Damson-tree 7 Should the small wood be thinned in the 
tree top at all ?— Hazy. 

8070.— Dogs In gardens.— An old “lady” in my 
neighbourhood owns a large mastiff, whioh she allows (in 
spite of the repeated protests of her neighbours) to run 
about morning and evening quite uncontrolled. The con¬ 
sequence is that it inflicts considerable damage on all the 
gardens round. For a week or more pastl have found 
that it has been in my garden, trampling on tbe beds, 
everv morning regularly. Can anyone advise me as to 
the best course to pursue to obtain on abatement of the 
nuisanoo ? It has not thus far done any actual substantial 
damage beyond the disfigurement of the beds; but, if 
allowed to oontlnue, the young growing plants will, of 
oourse, be destroyed.— Sufvboer. 

8071.— Adam'S Needle (Yuooa gloriosa).—In the 
garden of a cottage I formerly lived in there is a good 
specimen of this plant. The trunk or stem is quite 4 feet 
high to the springing of the lower leaves, and over 
12 inches in circumference. 1 could never learn its real 
age ; but, though admired for its stately beauty, it has not 
been know to blossom during the last 80 years. I potted 
off two suckers four years back, and they are thriving 
nicely. Can “Captain Lancaster,” or any other reader, 
kindly inform me at what age the Yucca usually blooms, 
and whether it is safe to trust tbe four-year-olds to the 
outdoor mercies of our winters in a very exposed garden ? 
At present their boxes are brought under Bhelter, as the 
wind plays havoc with the leaves. Does the plant grow 
the faster for having tbe under leaves removed early ? I 
have been told so, and have also been warned of the ex¬ 
treme folly of so doing, therefore still remain— Hazy. 

8672.—Planting- a hedge bank.— I have a long 
hedge, which divides part of roy garden from the road 
2 feet high on the garden side and 8 feet against the road) 
my garden being 6 feet higher. I very muoh wanted to 
keep it, as it was only pulling out the weeds and gradu¬ 
ally introducing flowers: but this, I find after one year's 
trial, is impossible, the hedge being literally made up of 
roots and weeds. I have now had it dug down and re- 
ditched on the rood side, putting in Ivy, Ferns, and Peri¬ 
winkles with the stones. Will someone kindly advise me 
what to do on the garden side ? I thought of throwing up 
a bank to tbe height of 8 feet, as I have heaps of good 
earth and training Roses, whioh might be planted in a 
treneh thickly all over it; but I fancy something might be 
planted on the bank as well, to make it look green. All 
hints as to the sorts of Boses, ftp., will be wakpme, Tbe 
hMM (toes nudr-west, and everything grows luxuriantly 
here.—W ild Gardener. 
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UNANSWERED QUERY. 

8200.—Management of an Orange-tree.—I 
have an Orange-tree grown from seed about five years 
old, and nearly 4 feet high. The new growth is now 
breaking away at the top, bo that it Will very sooh be too 
high for my house. Can 1 cut back the branches, so as to 
make it bushier, or is it too late? Also, may I expect It 
to bear fruit, or mutt it be grafted before doing so f It is 
in a 7-inoh pot, I will be glad if any reader of Gardening 
will inform me what is best to do,— Stalled Ox. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

3673. -Cutting back Ivy (S. E. Frost;.—This can 
be done now and throughout the present month. 

8674.— Saving and sowing Fern seed (Nemo).— 
when the spores begin to turn brown cut the frond, place 
it in an envelope in a dry place, then rub off all the spores, 
and sow at once.—J. J. 

8676. — Striking Clematis cuttings (North).— 
These will strike freely in summer under a handlight, if 
firm side shoots are selected. They oan also be increased 
by layering in September. 

3670.— Adiantum Farleyense (Reader).— This is a 
6tove Fern, and requires a temperature of about 60 degt. 
in the winter, and from 70 degs. to 80 degs. in the summer, 
and shading from the fierce rays of the sun in the hot 
season. 

8677. — Propagating Ficus repens (E. Maxwell). 
—The propagation of this plant is of the easiest possible 
description, os it will strike readily from shoot-outumpi at 
any time of the year in a little warmth. If inserted in sand 
and loam, or peat 

8678. — Pruning back a Bolanum (Nose).—This term 
simply means to cut book a shoot or shoots to any given 
distance required from the main bronohes of the plant, 
to induoe a close and bushy growth, and to equalise 
the strength of it generally. 

8679. — Growing Solomon’s Seal (Novice).— This 
plant grows freely in almost any ordinary garden soiL If 
there Is a choice, probably a sandy loam Is the best A 
good position for it is on the margins of shrubberies or 
beneath shrubs and low trees. 

i. — Disbudding a Vine (Pleember). — This 
should be done gradually after the Vines break, leaving on 
sufficient growths at first to ensure the shoots being left 
whioh contain the best “ shows *’ for fruit. As soon as this 
is determined at once remove all others not required. 

8681.— Sowing Carrots, Turnips, Lettuce, and 
Onions (Ealing). —All these vegetable seeds should be 
sown now at once in a sunny position in the garden, and 
afterwards suocesslonal sowings oan be made as required 
and as advised regularly in Gardening in the " Coming 
Week's Work.” 

8052.—Planting the common white Lily (Lilium 
oandidum) (Uiberma).- The best time to plant this Lily Is 
when the flower-stalks begin to turn yellow and before the 
leaves appear. It does best planted in mosses in good, 
deep, moist garden soil, in on open spot, and after planting 
it dislikes its roots being disturbed. 

8683, —Sowing Centaurea candidieelma (Silver 
Foliage ).—To moke good plants for bedding out at the 
end of May or early in June seeds should have been sown 
in January and February in a gentle heat. However, if 
the seed is promptly sown now, and the seedlings wall 
looked after, fair results should ensue. 

3084.—Liquid-manure for Glolre de Dijon 
RoB6 (C. M ).—Liquid-manure may be given with great 
advantage to this and all other Roses when in active 
grewth, and probably the simplest and best Is clear, weak 
cow or sheep-manure-water; this oan be given frequently. 
This will be muoh better than any stronger material. 

8686.— Forcing Beakale (Hibernia).— This vegetable 
oan be easily forwarded now in the open ground by coverng 
the crowns with large inverted flower-pots or boxes, and sur¬ 
rounding them with some kind of fermenting material that 
will produce a gentle warmth. The Kale is fit to out when 
it has attained a length of from 6 inches to 8 inches. 

8680. —Turfjy loam (J. Smith).—' This cannot be 
manufactured; it is the top spit of soil dug off on old 
pasture land, or from Grassy roadside edges. Loam that 
is naturally deficient in fibre can be greatly improved for 
all potting purposes by having a small quantity of good 
turfy peat mixed with it. This will keep it open arid pret 
vent it baking together. 

3687.—Unhealthy leaves on an India-rubber- 

S lant (Moornde ).—From the description given, no doubt 
ie leaves are oneoted with thripe. Sponge them fre¬ 
quently with soapy water, in w'hich some Tobacco has been 
steeped, and also, if possible, fumigate the plant at fre¬ 
quent intervals w-ith Tobaooo-suioke. Do not allow the 
soil at the roots to become dry. 

3038.— Neglected Strawberry-bed (P. F. A.). — 
This should have been attended to immediately after the 
fruit was gathered by removing all runners, dead leaves 
weeds, Ac., and applying a good dressing of half-rotten 
stable-manure to the surface. The best thing to do now 
will be to clean the bed over, and to fork In lightly a good 
dressing of decayed manure and soot. 

»».-Dividing °* striking Chrysanthemums 
(G. F. CncholU ).—The reason why striking cuttings of 
these is preferred to division of the roots is simply that, 
given good management, the former plan results in a far 
finer bloom. Division answers very well for border flowers, 
or In pots where masses of small blossoms are preferred to 
those of larger size and better quality. 

8690.— Planting a small vinery (North Hunt*).— 
Do Dot make the border wholly Inside the house, u you 
eay It can be arranged to do go partly inaide ana partly 
out. Inside borders require very careful management, U 
the Tines planted in them are long to retain their rigour. 
The border may be from 2 feet to z feet 0 inches in depth. 

It should be well drained, and composed of turfy loam 
some old mortar rubbish, and broken bones. L good, 

' sidy, and free-bearing, white Grape to plant with BUok 
famtmigh is Foster's Seedling, 
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seel.— Sowing Anemone seed (E. L. Frtre).— 
Seeds of this plant may be sown now in fine soil in the open 
air in a sunny spot in the garden, covering them very 
•Ughtly, and beating down rather firmly with a spade ; if 
the weather is dry, a slight watering from a fine-rosed pot 
may be needed. Anemone seed may be also sown in the 
autumn as soon as it is ripe with advantage. 

3692 —Planting- old Dahlia roota(C. F. NichoUs). 
—As the roots in question hare been planted four years in 
succession, no doubt the poorness of the bloom vs owing 
to their being exhausted. Place the tubers in a comfort¬ 
ably warm house now, cover them with fine soil, and 
make cuttings of the young growth; these, if carefully 
attended to, strike root freely, and should make good, 
strong plants by planting out time. 


. if the supply is small and intermittent, it would 
be much better to dispose of the produce to a shop¬ 
keeper in the nearest town. This would save expense of 
carriage and commission, which must be paid if the goods 
are consigned to, say, a Covent-garden salesman. 

W04.— Unsatisfactory Parsley Perns (K. H.).— 
You do not say if these Parsley Ferns were patches which 
had been obtained from their wild locality. 1 should 
think they were by your description. It is not an easy 
matter to get them started after being torn up bv the 
roots, and, again, a night temperature of 50 degs. is cer¬ 
tainly too high for a British Fern in winter. You must 
wait for the others until we get growing weather.—J 
Jan vis. 

8895.— Unhealthy plant lea (Rote).— The leaf 
sent is not that of a Tree Fern ; but it is one of an excel¬ 
lent greenhouse or window plant, Grevillea robusta. The 
cause of the leaf in question dying off at the tips appears 
to be that the plant nas been allowed to become overdry 
at the roots, or has been exposed to cold, cutting winds. 
This Grevillea is a plant of easy culture, thriving admir¬ 
ably in a cool greenhouse or window ; but it must never 
become very dry at the roots. 

Moe.—Cuituro of the variegated American 
Aloe («/ . /».).—This is an easily-grown greenhouse plant, 
whloh can be propagated from suckers taken off an old plant 
In the spring inserted, in pots in sandy soil, and placed in a 
little warmth. After they are rooted, pot on as required, 
wing loam, sand, and some very small broken potsherds 
with it and give ordinary greenhouse treatment, keeping 
the soil at the roots moderately moist during the growing 
season, but giving little water in the winter. 

8807.— Unsatisfactory Horse-radish ('Ross).—A 
Horse-radish plantation to be satisfactory should be par¬ 
tially renewed every year by replanting. This should be 
done in a piece of well-dressed and deeply-dug ground, 
placing small pieces of roots in a slanting direction in 
rows, 3 feet apart, and from 12 inches to 18 inches in the 
rows, and about 0 inches deep. The ground should be 
keep quite free from weeds, and in very dry, hot weather 
abundance of water, if available, may be given with ad¬ 
vantage. 

3698. — Planting and treatment ol Wall¬ 
flowers (Hibernia).— These are best put out in May, if 
the seed was sown early in February; or if they were 
raised in the autumn, and have wintered in a seed bed, 
plant out during this month. The treatment required is 
of the simplest. The soil should be well tilled and of good 
quality, and weeds should be promptly destroyed by 
frequent hoeings. If the weather is dry after planting, a 
few root-watenngs may be required until the plants get 
well hold of the soil. 

3699. —Vegetables for the Midland Counties 
(Midland). —The following varieties of the kinds named 
should answer your purpose—Onions (for spring sowing): 
ijueen, White Spanish, and James’ Keeping ; (autumn 
•owing) Tripoli. Lettuce : Black-seeded Bath Cos, Paris 
White. Parsnip: Student. Carrots: French Horn and 
Altringham or Long Surrey. Radishes: Wood’s Frame. 
Parsley: Any good curled strain. Cabbages: Early York, 
Little Pixie, St. John’s Day, and Enfield Market. Savoy : 
Early Ulm. Cauliflower: Early London and Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant. Broccoli: Snow's White. Celery : Major 
Clark's Solid Red and Sandringham White. Vegetable 
Marrows: Muir’s Hybrid and Long White. There is also 
an excellent list of vegetables given in Gardening, Feb¬ 
ruary 25th, p. 712. 

8700.— Planting Asparagus.— I have made three 
new Asparagus beds. Please say—1st, the best time to 
transplant the roots: 2nd, what aged plants to use ; 3rd, 
would you plant all three beds with plants of the same age ? 
4th, name of an Asparagus grower from whom to obtain 
plants ?—A Wanderer. 

[The hut time to plant Asparagus is just as growth is 
commencing again at the end of March and beginning of 
April. Healthy yearlings are the but to plant, and all 
thru beds had better be idled with roots of the same age. 
To obtain plants consult our advertising columns. ] 

3701.— Piles mlcrophylla.— I have a nice healthy 
plant of this. Should the seed be sown ? If so, when, or 
should cuttings be taken, as I wish to propagate it ?— 
Amateur. 

J This plant can be freely propagated from the seeds, 
ich should be sown as soon as ripe, or from cutting* 
and division of the roots, and now would be a good time to 
do so, placing the stock so treated in a good, brisk heat.} 
8702.—Cutting down Raspberries.— Last No¬ 
vember 1 bought and planted tomeRaspberry-canes. They 
are great, tall fellows, about 5$ feet high. Kindly let me 
know whether they should be cut down a little, and, if so, 
when ?—'Timotot Regular. 

[A newly-formed plantation of Raspberries should be 
eut down now to within about 6 inches of the ground, and 
the surface of the soil should be well mulched to prevent 
drought. In after years the Raspberry-canes should be left 
nearly at full length, as the Anest fruit is generally borne 
at their extremities.) 

3708.— Difla gran diflora.— Will you kindly tell me 
what to do with a plant of this that was potted in October 
ast ? Must 1 repot it again, or not ?—G. E. 

f It was potted at the right time, and should not now be 
duturbed. Cover it with Sphagnum, and keep it moist, 
tt will begin to grow after the weather changes.— M. B.J 


8704. —Using a oamel’s-balr brush.—How should 
I use a camel’s-hair brush on Peach and Nectarine 
blossoms ?—Yiner. 

[On fins, bright daus simply pass the brush over the 
stamens of the Jlowers, so as to disperse the pollen, and 
thereby induce free setting. The brush should be quite 
dry when so used.) 

8705. —Hot-water boiler.— Will some reader of 
Gardening, who has had experience, kindly tell me the 
best boiler to have to heat a house 24 feet by 12 feet 
(lean-to) to obtain the maximum amount of heat, with a 
minimum consumption of fuel, and one also that will go 
for some time without attention? Among the many 
advertised ones I hardly know which to choose, and I 
think the information will be not only useful to me but to 
others.—J. G. B. 

[A saddle boiler of S6 inches in length, well set, would 
be as good a one as could be used, because any rubbish can 
be consumed in it, and, if the damper and ash-pit doors 
are fitted well , the fire, excepting in severe weather, re¬ 
quires but little attention. The chief point to observe is to 
be sure and have the boiler set by a competent man. It 
may cost a little more to do so at Arst; but a great after 
•airing will result therefrom.] 

3706. — Planting Roses.—I have ordered some Rose- 
trees (dwarf H. P.), but they have not arrived yet. Will 
they take any harm if I keep them packed up in a cellar 
till the frost has gone ? Would it be better to plant Roses 
now or wait till nearer the end of March ?—J. W. P. 

[It would certainly be a bad plan to keep Roses packed 
up in a cellar. They should not be moved at all in frosty 
xveather. When that is past, the sooner Roses are planted 
now the better, and the work should be promptly done 
immediately after the plants are received rom the nur¬ 
seryman.] 

8707.—Treatment of Lillee.—Ought I to give liquid- 
manure to my Lilium longifolium. It is a new bulb, pur¬ 
chased last October, and planted then. It has now a 
healthy green shoot some 4 inches long; it is in a cold 
greenhouse, heated only by a lamp on very frosty nights. 
What treatment should I give the I .ilium auratum ? It is 
not stirring yet.— Phin McCoul. 

[ho liquid-manure will be required for the first-named 
Lily just at present. It may , however, when the soil in 
the pot is well filled with roots, be given with great ad¬ 
vantage. The general treatment of Lilium auratum is 
precisely of a similar nature, and the b at advice toe can 
give to you is to tell you to read Gardening regularly, 
and, as time goes on, notes on the culture of both the kinds 
in question trill be sure to crop up in plenty.] 

3708. —Liquid-manure for Calceolarias and 
Cinerarias.—1 want something to take the place of the 
tub-made liquid-manure for these plants. Fish-manure 
seems to only colour the water, and does not apparently 
stimulate. Is there anything that will do what I want, 
and pass freely through the soil without clogging it up, 
and without leaving much sediment on the top ? None of 
the fertilisers I have tried are very soluble. Guano seems 
most so.— A Lover or Fair Blooms. 

[Try a weak solution of Clay’s Fertiliser or Peruvian 
guano-water. These are both excellent manures ; but, in 
our opinion, for the plants in question nothing in the way 
of liquid stimulant is better than occasional cookings of 
weak, clear cow or sheep-manure-water. J 

3709. —Grafting a Pear-tree. —I have a Pitmaston 
Duchess Pear-tree on the gable end of a building. The 
Pears are very large and fine, but worthless in flavour. The 
tree is about fourteen years old. How can 1 best graft 
other kinds on it? Mav I first graft alternate branches 
on each side the stem ? Or graft all the branches on the 
lower, or upper part of the tree, and leave the upper, or 
lower part, to grow for a time, and then graft the others? 
I want, of course, to make a tree again as quickly as may 
be.—A. B. G. 

[The better way would be, we think, to graft alternate 
branches on each side of the stem of the Pear-tree.] 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers trill kindly bear in mind that, as toe have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the Arst number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad v readers would remember that toe 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Aljred Hughes.— Book on Orchids: “ Orchid Growers’ 
Manual,” B. 8. Williams, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 

Upper Holloway, London, N.- Lincolnshire .—A white 

Cineraria is not uncommon.- O. S. S .—Obtaining 

Clematis cirrhosa: Consult our advertising columns.- 

Cambridge.—You should be able to procure the Orchid 

you name from any trade grower of the plants.- Henry 

Hicklen .—Seed of Good King Henry: Consult our adver¬ 
tising columns. W. H .—An horticultural sundriesman 

will supply you with Teak Orchid baskets ; or you can get 

them through a nurseryman.- E. K. C.—Set the boiler 

outside the greenhouse, and not inside.- C. M. —Please 

say what kinds of fruit-trees are already planted, and how 

far apart, and wc will then answer your query.- A. 

Whitmore.—The Cactus appears quite healthy. Please 
describe the treatment it receives, and wc will then advise 

you.- E. C .—Apply to some large nurseryman.- 

C. E. W .—Consult our advertising columns,™— Semo.— 
We do not know anything of the Roses you name; refer to 

the vendor.- Hertford.— The arrangement proposed 

should answer well. By all means have a hot-water 
boiler fixed outside the greenhouse; a moderate sized 
saddle will do all that is required. A. M.— Please re¬ 
peat poultry- query; we do not understand it now.- 

R. O. T .—The arrangement and plants proposed for the 

greenhouse bed should do well.- A Beginner .—Next 

week.- R. Edwards .—Apply to any respectable seeds¬ 
man.- Monybine.— Consult our advertising oolumns. 

- Young Oardener.— You can obtain the information 

you require from any good trade seed catalogue.- 

Langdon Cope.—A builder should be able to supply the 

information required.- Helen .—Send a portion of the 

plant, and we will tell you its name, and if worth 

culture.- J. P. Allan. — “ Cool Orchids ” Is out of 

print; but the other book on Orchids and the book 


on Tomatoes named can be obtained of any book¬ 
seller.- B. L. Frere .—** Town Gardening,” by B. C. 

Ravenscroft. George Routledge and Co., Broadway, Lud- 

gate-hill, London.- AU Winds House.—We should 

think that any hurdle maker would supply you with 
“ wattled ” hurdles. 
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NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens tee mean a compute shoot of the plant 
with powers and, if possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists’flowers, suck 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means qf 
comparison at hand. 

»*» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, tthick 
should be addressed to the Editor qf Gardenino Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand , London , W.C. 
Names Of plante. — Job Golding.— Fleshy-leaved 

E lant, Lachenolia pendula; yellow flower, Evergreen 
abumum (Cytisus raceinosus); other specimen, Libonia 

floribunda. Please number specimens in future.- S. T. 

Reader.—a, Dendrobium pulcnellum; b, Menziesia species; 
c, Japan Allspice (Chimonanthus fragrans); d. Single Jew s 

Mallow (Kerria japonica).- G. P.— 1, Correa alba; £, 

Probably a Daviesia (send again when in flower); 8, Blech 
num oocidentale ; 4, Welsh Polypody (Polypodium cam- 

brioum).- H. MaxweU.—Y \qms re pens.- Form.— 2, 

Asplenium flaocidium ; 1 and 3, insufficient specimens.- 

Bluebell/.— Lasiandra Fontanesiana. Spero.— 1, Speci¬ 
men insufficient; 2, Euonymus argenteo variegatua.- 

E. M. Surtees .—We do not name garden Roses.- 

Cyrnro. —1, Solanum capsicastrum ; 2, Pteris crefcica ; S, 

Grevillea robusta.- J. S. Parker .—Probably Solanum 

jasminioides.- M. T.— Specimens insufficient.- Luke. 

—Acacia pulchella.- Rajah. —1, Phlebodium aureum ; 

2, Pteris argute ; 3, Pteris serrulata ; 4, Acacia pulchella. 

- M. F. B .—1, Pteris longifolia ; 2, Selaginella Krauss- 

iana; 3, Adiantum formosum ; flower, Akebia quinata.- 

F. F.— Black Spleenwort (Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum). 

Naming fruit. Renders who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens qf different stages of colour and size of the same Hud 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names Of fruits.—^. B. //.—Pears: 1 , Suseite de 
Bavay ; 2, Bellissime d’Hiver; 3, too much bruised to re¬ 
cognise. 

BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Although it iB best to leave the bees undis¬ 
turbed till the middle of this month, advantage 
may be taken of a warm, sunny day for taking a 
hasty glance at the condition of the stores of all 
hives there may be any doubt about. This may 
be done by gently turning aside the quilt and 
other coverings of frames. Where thero is 
found a deficiency of stores the best remedy at 
this season is a cake of warm candy, made quite 
soft, rolled in thin muslin, and pressrd down 
upon the frames under the quilt, taking care to 
replace all coverings after the operation. A 
frame of sealed honey, which has been partly 
uncapped, will answer the purpose, if it be 
quickly and quietly inserted, so as to cause as 
little disturbance to the bees as possible. 
Where there are no winter passages between 
the combs, although the outside frames contain 
honey, bees will often starve from inability to 
reach it. When the bees are flying freely, each 
hive should be carefully observed, and note 
taken of any not show ing signs of energy or 
life, and such hive at once examined, and if the 
bees be found to have perished, the hive should 
be removed, as if left upon its stand it will 
assuredly give rise to robbing and fighting in 
the apiary. 

Pollen and water.—A s soon as the opening 
of the Crocus and Snowdrop-flowers tempt the 
bees to pollen-gathering, whereby the queens 
will be stimulated to breeding, the time will 
then have arrived to supply artificial pollen, 
consistingof Pea, Wheat, or Rye-meal. It may be 
sprinkled upon the Crocus-flowers, or placed in 
boxes or inverted skeps in some sheltered spot 
near the apiary. When discovered by the 
bees (and a piece of honeycomb will soon 
attract them when placed among the meal) it 
will be eagerly collected and carried into the 
hive. Strong stocks of bees, when breeding 
freely, require a constant supply of water to 
use with honey and pollen in brood-raising. A 
supply of water should be provided near the 
apiary to obviate the necessity of long flights 
being taken by the bees in search of ponds and 
ditches, as during the prevalence of cold winds 
numbers of bees become chilled and never 
regain their hives. The water should be sup¬ 
plied in shallow troughs, stones being placed in 
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the water for the beee to alight on and to pre¬ 
vent drowning. The water-troughs should be 
placed in a sunny, sheltered spot, and filled up 
as required with clean water, in which a little 
salt has been dissolved. 

Weak colonies. —When a colony is found so 
reduced in numbers as to only cover two or 
three combs, it should be united to another 
oolony later in the spring (April or early in 
May), as weak colonies are always very unsatis¬ 
factory. Our climate being so changeable, and 
our honey harvest so short, it is not possible for 
any but very strong colonies to yield a satis¬ 
factory return, and the secret of successful bee¬ 
keeping lies in having all stocks of such strength 
as to be always ready to gather surplus when¬ 
ever a good honey-flow arrives. It often hap¬ 
pens in early spring that the stores are quickly 
consumed in brood raising ; a little gentle feed¬ 
ing should in such cases be carried on, both to 
preserve the lives of the bees and to encourage 
the rearing of brood, as in default of this the 
colony would be thrown back in a few days more 
than it could regain in as many weeks. If it be 
wished to encourage breeding in a well stored hive, 
some honey-cells may be uncapped every few 
days with an uncapping-knife, allowing the bees 
to help themselves as they need the honey. 

Hives, &c. —All hives, sections, supers, and 
other appliances should be got in readiness to 
meet the expected demands of the busy season. 
In modern bee-keeping the bar-frame hive is 
fast superseding the old-fashioned straw sleep. 
In the bar-frame hive the bee-keeper has full 
control over his bees, is able to observe all that 
is going on within the hive, can readily obtain 
the honey and in more suitable form, and with¬ 
out destroying the bees. The cottagers’ straw 
skep could, however, be made much more pro¬ 
fitable, under enlightened management, in 
supering, driving, muting, and so forth, than it 
has been hitherto. This is a good time to 
purchase stocks of bees. If a stock is in a 
nealthy and prosperous condition, numbers of 
bees will be seen on a fine day carrying into 
the hive large quantities of pollen. The inside 
of the hive should be thoroughly examined; 
the combs should be free from mould, of a light 
colour, and built straight; and if brood is ob¬ 
served in different stages of development, the 
presence of a fertile queen is thereby indicated. 

S. S. G. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


2.—Game fowls.— My reply to query 
3300 will partly serve for this. The birds are 
hardy *hen matured, but damp is fatal to 
young chickens. No doubt some would answer 
in “ Game for Anything’s ” yard, but it certainly 
does not appear to me to be the best place for 
them. If “ Game for Anything ” could give his 
birds a run in some Grass field it would be 
different. It will not be advisable to keep 
more than one cock in the same house.— 
Doultino. 

3301.—Breed of rabbits.— In answer to 
’* Schoolboy’s ” inquiry I should say his rabbits 
are undoubtedly Himalavans. They are an excel¬ 
lent variety to keep, being very hardy and 
fairly prolific. They should be well fed and 
kept veiy clean, on account of their dark points, 
which quickly fade in damp, dirty hutches. As 
regards feeding, I feed my own three times 
a-day—morning, hay and green food; noon, 
corn (Barley or Oats), and at night a good 
mash. If carefully fed and looked after, the 
Himalayan rabbit is not given to disease, having 
never had a case in my own rabbitry.— 
Himalayan. 


Catalogues received.— British and Hardy Exotic 
Ferns. F. W. and H. Stansfield, Sale, Manchester.— 
Soft and Hard-wooded Greenhouse and Bedding Plante, 
Geo. Boyes and Co., Aylestone Park Nurseries, Leicester. 
— Manures, Soils, and Sundries. D. Dowell, 246, King- 
street West, Hammersmith, London, W.—General Spring 
Catalogue. Vicoars Collyer and Co., Central Hall, Silver- 
street, Leicester. —Florists' Flowers, Bedding and other 
Plants. Samuel Shepperson, Prospect House, Helper.— 
Seeds , Bulbs, and Sundries. William Kershaw, Airedale 
Nurseries, Bingley. 


TTIGH COLOURED PRIMROSES.—Dean’s 

AA to! end id hybrids, finest in the kingdom, 25, la. 6d. New 
Giant Pansy Trimaatleeu, immense flowers, 20, la. fid. Straw- 
jrite, fruit 2 oz. in weight, 25, Is. fid.—J. 
Byflect, Surrey. 
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L P. DIXON & SONS’ 

Flower Seed 

Specialities. 

DIXONS’ SUPERB GIANT OINERARIA. 

unsurpassed for size, form, and colour. Per pick, la. ana 

*». 6d. 

DIXONS’ EXTRA OHOIOE CALCEO¬ 
LARIA, very dwarf, robust habit, producing immense 
trusses of beautlful-ahaped flowers. Per pkt, la. and 2*. fid. 
OYOLAM EN, splendid strain, per pkt., Is. and 2s. fid. 
GLOXINIA, superb mixed, per pkt., la and 2a fid. 
PANSY, Dixons' superb Show and Fancy, magnlfioent 
strains. Per pkt., la 

PRIMULA, Dixons’ Exquisite White, splendid form 
and substance, beautifully fringed. Per pkt., la and 2a 6d. 
PRIMULA, Dixons' Crimson, beautiful variety, pro¬ 
ducing large trusses of rich deep crimson flowers, thrown well 
above the foliage. Per pkt., la and 2s. fid. 

CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 

E. P. DIXON & SONS, 

The Yorkshire Seed Establishment, HULL. 


B. S. WILLIAMS 

NOVELTIES 

For 1888. 

The following SPLENDID NOVELTIES are my 
own Introductions for 1888, and are now 
offered for the first time. 

Sold Only In Sealed Packets Bearing my 
Trade Mark. 


ACERATUM “ADA BOWMAN” (New). 

Per Packet, Is. 6d. 

‘ PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA 

“MAGENTA QUEEN” (New). 

Per Packet, 6s. 

STOCK INTERMEDIATE 

WILLIAM'S “CRIM80N CEM ” <N«w). 

Per Packet, 2s. 6d. 

MELON HAMSTEAD PARK SEEDLING 

(New.) Per Packet, 2s . 64. 

ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE for 1888 
will be forwarded Gratis and Post Free to all ap¬ 
plicants. _ 

Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 

UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 


irnOrV FRUIT TREES. 

. I r HAT T Carriagepaid. Cordons a sped- 
W LI IV !■ I alitA Write for Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue to JOSHUA LE CORNU k SON, High View Nurseries, 
who will send, carriage paid for cash with order, 

50 JERSEY ROSES for 21a 

Early orders secure extra strong plants. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 

Gladioli, of which we grow 20 acres. 
Pooonies „ „ 5 „ 

Pyrethrnms 8 „ 

Delphiniums „ 3 „ 

Galll&r diets „ 2 „ 

The largest Collections in the world, for which the highest 
awards of the Royal Horticultural aud the Royal Botanical 
Societies of London have been awarded to. 


LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 

See our Manual for 1888, Gratis, Post Free. 


©URPLUS HEALTHY ORCHIDS.—Nearly 

"3 100 varieties for cool or warm house from la each. Re- 
turnable List. —8TEPHEN WOOD, Woodville, KirkstalL 


CA CLUMPY, HARDY, PERENNIAL 

wU FLOWER ROOTS and Hamper, 5s. 6<L-WOOD S 
Plant Cl ub, K i rkstalL L eeds. 


TUCHARIS AMAZONICA BULBS, fresh and 

■U healthymostly in leaf, 5s., 7s. 6d. and 10s. dozen, carriage 
paid- Mr. WOOD.Woodville, Kirk stall._ 


TTERY NOVEL.—New Musk Melon, perfectly 

* hardy on open ground, beautifully netted, handsome 
fruit, lovely flavour, scents whole garden, paoket, seed, la 
New Radish “ Refined Long Scarlet,” 6 to 9 inches In length, 
packet, 6cL New Lettuces “ Giant Balloon,” “Genezzans. 
and Mammoth Cabbage, grow from 2 to 4 lb. in weight, each, 
fid. packet. Citron Gourd (or Green Ginger), for preserving, 
lulte equal to the genuine Ginger, Is, per packet “ Leviathan 
Jeans, pods 12 to 18 inches in length, delicious, 4 pint la All 
free.—H. A. WIFFEN, Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk. 

flACTUS DAHLIAS.—Seed saved from all the 

" leading kinds, such as “Juorezi," “Mrs. Hawkins, 

" Constance/' he., Large packet, la fid. each. Single Dahnas, 
from over 100 named kinds, fid. and Is. per packet—H. A. 
WIFFKN, Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk. 


OUTDOOR OWN-ROOT ROSES.—SEEDS— 

V White Belle, Jacqueminot Neuman, grand trio, la fid.. 
6,2s. fid., strong, free. Cucumbers, Telegraph (RoL true), Cardiff 
Oaftle, 25, fid.: 100, la fid. Carnation, Cyclamen, 8. Pea. 
- --q., Id. pkt—BROuNT, Rotherflekl, 


Stock, Melon. Tomato, veg., 


Write and be convinced i u-I UvZl 

" * Rom with perfectly green flowers; I have a Rose tinted 
strongly with blue; I have a Rom whose flowers are over 24 
Inches in circumference, and perfectly double: I have some 
extra strong plante of ‘Marechal Niel,” "Red Gloire de 
Dijon.” white " Baroness de Rothschild. One stro ng pla nt 
of each of the above free for 10a, or 2s. each.—EL A. WIFFKN, 
Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk. _ 

HAVING been obliged to take up a large bed of 
AL Herbooeous Plants, I offer the following at 6 times lets 
than nursery price. Double Pyrethrnms, in 40 colours, strong 
clumps, 3s. doz. Carnations and Piootees, including cholcs 
yellows, 2s. 6d. doz. Pampas Grass, strong clumps, 5e. doz.; 
extra strong, la 3d. each.—H. A. WIFFEN, Belchamp, Clare, 
Suffolk. 

fTO MARKET GARDENERS.—PEAS : Str*. 

togem, 7a; American Wonder, 7a ; and Veitch's Perfec¬ 
tion. 5s.; per peck of 8 quarts, free to rail in baga 
1 make a speciality of supplying the best Stock and Aster 
Seeds that money can buy. Collection of 8 vara of Ten-week 
Stock, la 3d.: mixed, 6cL pkt. Aster, Paeony-flowered, 8 vara, 
la 3d.; mixed or white, do, 6d. per pkt. Aster, Victoria, 
mixed, fid. per pkt; 8 vars. of do. Is. 3d. Aster Dwf. Chry¬ 
santhemum, fia. white or mixed, fid. per pkt. All free. 
Mimulus, Clapham's Prize Strain, od. per pkt. Sow now. 
Dahlia, finest single, mixed, fid. per pkt. 

Carnation grenadin, brilliant scarlet, large percentage of 
doubles from seed, 6d. per pkt. 

3 fine Begonia bulbs of Laing's strain for la 2d., free. , 
Sweet-scented Lavender Seed. fid. per pkt. 

Sweet-scented Mignonette, 6a. per ounce, free. 

Cucumber, Rollisson *s Telegraph and Cardiff Castle, fid. and 


la per pkt. 


JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorka 


©HILLING’S SEEDS.—Genuine and reliable 

® one shilling’s worth, post free. Hundreds testimonials 
and repeat ordera 

TWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice flower 

A seeds: Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia, Cycla¬ 
men, Gloxinia, Carnation, Petunia, Lobelia, Auricula Ver¬ 
bena, single Dahlia, Ageratum, Heliotrope, Balsam, Cocks¬ 
comb, Pansy, Golden Feather, Polyanthus, Acacia, Ane¬ 
mone, Aquilegia, hybrid, Aster, Campanula, Canna, Chrysan¬ 
themum, Clematis, Lily of Volley, Convolvulus, Cornflower, 
Dtanthus Heddewiggi, Digitalis, Eucalyptus globulus, Gail- 
lardla, Geum, Gladiolus, Godetio, Hellchrysum, Ice Plant. 
Lobelia cardinalis, Matthiola bicomis, Marigold, Mig¬ 
nonette (large-flowering and Miles' Spiral), Sensitive Plant, 
Mimulus hybridus. Pelargonium, Stock, Polyanthus, Pentste- 
mon, Phlox, Zinnia, Tritama, Ornamental Grasses, kc. la 

TWOPENCE PER PACKET. — Seeds of 

A selected purs white flowers for cuttings, kc. Aston, 
Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnia, Primula Helichrienm, 
Nicotian* affiinis. Hellebores n'ger, Hyacinthus candlcans, 
Verbena, Pyrethrum, Rhndanthe, Aocrolinium, Pansy, Sweet 
Peas, Godetia, Lily of the Valley, Balsam, Aquilegia. 

©HILLING’S “Popular” Collection of Vege- 

*3 table 8eeds contains i2 large packets, most useful sorts, 
post free, la 3d. 

HALF-CROWN COLLECTION Vegetable Seeds contains, 
21 largo packets, including Peas, Beans, kc. A year’s supply, 
post free, 2s. fid. 

“ AMATEUR GARDEN GUIDE,” 64Page*, 

•*A over 100 Engravings, full of practical information re¬ 
lating to Garden and Greenhouse. Not a Catalogue, post 
free, 7d. Gratis with 5a orders. 

©HILLING’S GLADIOLI, splendid mixed 

^ hybrids, oil colours and shades, splendid bulbs to bloom 
next summer, 2s. fid. dozen, carriage free. Lilium aura turn 
bulbs, 9 to 12 inches round, 5s. dozen; 6, 2s. 9d., carnage free. 

NTOTE THIS.—Reduced price, Wilson Jr. 

I" American Blackberry. 8trong plante of this splendid fruit 
imported direct from America, 3a dozen; six, Is. 9d. Carriage 
free. Plant now. 

C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Wlnchfleld, Hants. 


■DEAUTIFbL FLORAL WREATH or CROSS 

A> pent post free to any address! for fie.—PETTENER k 
STAGG , vic toria Market, Manchester. _ __ 

PRIZE FANCY AND SHOW PANSIES.— 

A My Catalogue of Pansies, ko. is now ready, and can be 
had on application to JOHN SUTHERLAND, Victoria 
Nur sery, Lenzie, N.B. _ 

PRIZE SEEDS.—Pansy, show and fancy, 
A Pentetemon, Antirrhinum, Viola, Mimulus, saved from 
superb named sorts. Marigold, French striped, African orange 
and lemon; all fid. per pkt. Prize Vegetable Seeds and 
Florists’ Flowers, see Catalogue, free.—ORAMB, Dunblane. 


TKTM. KERSHAW, Prize Medalist at the Royal 
* " Yorks Jubilee Exhibition, 1887, invites all lovers of the 
garden to MDd tor a copy of his Seed Catalogue. It contains 
a List of Specialities which are unequalled for general culti 
ration, ana indispensable for the exhibition table. 8mall 
packets for amateurs. Duke of Albany Pea, Is. 3d.; Strata- 
gom, Is. 3d. per quart. 

AIREDALE NURSERY, BINGLEY. YORKS. 


"PUCHSIAS, FUCHSIAS ! — Frau Emma 

A Topfer, General Gordon, Sina Mari tine, Phenomenal, 
Mrs. Short, Le Cygne, Mrs. Bright, Thomas King, Arabella 
Improved, Harry Brooks, Mrs. Bundle, Harriet Lye. Will fc r 
ward, post free, 12 plants, 2s. 6<L ; 24 varieties, 4s. 6d.; 36, ditto, 
fia Large quantities tnmc price.—GEO. WIGLEY, Gluman- 
gate. Chesterfield. 


GIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS by which an abun- 

O danoe can be insured of de liciou s MUSHROOMS.—8ee 
Seed List, free.—RICHARD SMITH k CO. Seed Merchant* 
and Nurserymen. Worcester. 


m-erz s improved cucumber.-h. 

“* bwt nrieU iro mi let m„»«> o r ; m pk*. 
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BEACHEY’S SPECIALITIES. 

■RBACHEY'3 PRIMROSE and POLY AH- 

** THUS SEED.—Finest strain extant.—Superb high- 
eoloured Primrose, inchidlng new shades of blue, Is. fld. and 
2s. 6d. Giant Polyanthus, white, la; crimson Is.; rich 
orange, la.; goldon-yellow, superb, la fid.: extra dark. Is. fid.; 
Hoee-in-Hose and Jack-in-the-Green, la fid.; Gold-laced, la; 
all sorts, mixed, 7d. and la Directions for sowing with each 
packet. Hundreds of testimonials from all parts of the king* 
qom.—Kingskerswell. Devon. 


AF plants that bloomed splendidly last season.—Beet named 
show varieties, 7a fid. dozen, 2S* 50; smaller, but good well- 
rooted blooming plants, 4a 6a. dozen, 16a 50. Best value 
obtainable anywhere. All truly named, well-packed, and 
delivered free for cash. Fine strong climbing Teas, 6 for Sa, 
free.—Kingskerswell, Devon. ____ 

■REACHEY WV CHRYSANTHEM0M§ 

A> -7 First Prizes, Silver Medal, and 3 Second Prizes last 
November. Well-rooted strong plant* best show sorts, true 
to name, 3a dozen: cuttings half-price: 13 new varieties 6a 
Catalogue, with cultivation, 3d.—KingsRerswelL, Devon. 

ftEfcsEY’s CAR^lmm ana 

10,000 plants ready. Twelve beautiful hardy Clove Pinks, 
named, 4a Twelve splendid double border Carnations, seifs, 
fancies, Cloves, Picotee* and yellow grounds, unnamed, 6a ; 
with names, 7s. fid.: extra choice, 10s. 6d.. 13 Tree Carnations, 
for greenhouse, 10a fid. Souvenir dela Maimaison, enormous 
blush, 4 Inches across, 2a 3d. pair. Carnation and Pico tee 
seed, saved from my own collection, mixed, la 100 seeds: all 
yellow grounds, 3a fid. 100 seeds; oholoe pink, 6d. 100 seeds.— 
Kingskerswell, Devon. 

PEACHEY’S SWEET VIOLETS. —Finest 

" Oolloctlon in England. Catalogue of 33 best double and 
single varietie* with full directions for cultivation; also 
Roses, Carnations, Primroses, Chrysanthemums, Ac., fid., 
free. Gratis to customera—Apply, Ma. B. W. BKAOHEY, 
Kingskerswell, Deavon. 

«EACHKY’8 FIRST PRIZE BEGONIAS 

A) stand unrivalled in the south of England, and are daring 
the summer one of the sights of the neighbourhood. Visitor! 
to Torquay should oomo and see them. Four houses full and 
thousands In the open ground. Those familiar with the 
London Collections said that they saw none to equal them 
there. A gentleman in Kent writes“ They are oertainly 
most exquisite, and far surpass anything 1 have ever seen. 
Dry tubers ready now safe and free by post. Finest named 
doubles, 34s., 36s., 48s. per dozen; finest named singles, 13s., 
34s. dozen. Seedling doubles, first quality, varied colours 
from white to crimson, better than most named sorts at 
thrice (he prioe, 18s. 24s. dozen; ditto, second quality, ven 
good, 13a. dozen. Seedling singles, superb giant erect flowered, 
many new shades, all tested and marked to colour, 10s. dozen. 
Is. each. Seoond quality, singles and semi-doubles, 4s. dozeu. 
Seed double, 2a. 6a. New giant single, 2s. 6<L Good single, 
Ad. and Is. fid. List of varieties on application, with directions 
for culture—R. W. BE ACHE Y, Kwgskerawell, Devon. 


S. SHEPPERSQN, 

Florist and Seedsman, 

Prospeot House, Belper, Derbyshire, 

T)EGS to inform the readers of this paper that 
AJ he is prepared to execute orders for the following plants, 
all of which are of the very finest possible strains that money 
can buy. They have all been grown on tbo Derbyshire hills, 
and are therefore very hardy, strong, and warranted to succeed 
and bloom well. All carriage free for cash with order. De¬ 
scriptive List of Florists Flowers, 4d., stamps, or free to 
customers. 

PANSIES AGREAT SPECIALITY.—6Silver 

A Cups and other prizes awarded during 1887. probably the 
best Collection in England, tho cream only of the most noted 
raisers, the latest new sorts, and tbs winners at all the great 
shows; good plants, correctly named, 8how or Fanoy, 12 for 
3s.; 25 for 5s. od., carriage free for Postal Order. 

PANCY PANSIES, unnamed, 6 for la.; 12for 
A la. 6d.; 25 for 2s. 6d., Postal Order ; all different and 
first-class sorts, free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Great Special Cul-1 

v ture. The beet and roost distinct varieties only of the 
large-flowered Incurred, Reflexed, early and late bloomers, 
Pompone* Japanese, Ac., including many grand new varietlee 
by the best English, Continental, and American raisers ; 13 
distinct varieties named well-rooted plants for 3s.; 24 for 
3s. fid., free. 

H.RAND NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, the 

cream only of the new varietlee of 1886 and 7, 6 for 2a.; 
13 for 3s. fid., named distinct varieties. 

(TARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES. 

U —Strong plants from finest show flowers only, including 
many new Boris, will give a mass of bloom, 12 beautiful varie¬ 
ties for 2s. fid.; 6 for la. fid., free. 

PURE SNOW WHITE AURICULA, one of 

A the most beautiful hardy spring flowering plants In cul¬ 
tivation, 2 for Is., free. 

A URICULAS —A really grand strain of this 

deliciously-ecented old fashioned favourite flower, includ¬ 
ing Turner’s alplnea. Dean’s new laced varieties, Deusberry 
Giant, and other really fine sorts. Goodpl&nts that will bloom 
well thiB spring, 3 for la., 6 for Is. 9d., 12 for 3a., all free. 


STARRING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE BEST 1b. COLLECTION OF FLOWER 

A 8EEDB in the World, poet free. Is .3d., contains one 
liberal packet of each of following, with gratis packet of new 
and beautiful Mikado Poppy, a real Japanese flower, white- 


and beautiful Mikado Poppy, a real Japanese flower, white- 
edged, crimson, Bpiendidly (ringed, and of artistic appearance, 
will thrive anywhere: Prize Aster, Victoria, Pmony-flowered 
and quilled, mixed; Prize Ten-Week Stock, many colours; ntw 
Dwarf Antirrhinum (Snapdragon), grand stiff little bedding 
plants, most lovely colours, surprise everyone, bloom first 
season; Tricolor Marguerites, new Lord Beaconsfleld, W. E. 
Gladstone, Sultan, dbl. white and yellow, all mixed, guar¬ 
anteed true* Mignonette, Crimson Giant, large spikes; Codetta 
Whitney!, rosy-crimson flowerevery popular; new Convol¬ 
vulus, Minor, Rose Queen: new Helichrymim, Fireball, bright 
crimson, white, scarlet, yellow. Ac., new Calendula Meteors, 
very striking novelty, each individual bloom is a gem; Sweet 
Pea, scarlet. Invincible, whtte, Ac.; Candytuft, Dobbie’s spiral- 
white, excellent for ontting ; new Dwarf Nasturtium, eight 
kinds mixed, including Empress of India, Ladybird, Chame¬ 
leon, a novelty, changing oolour. extremely pretty. For 
eridenoe of quality of above send for Catalogue and read 
samples of Testimonials from all parts of United Kingdom; 
similar ones arrive every day; it is very gratifying. This Is a 
sample from Mr. G. Cronk, Orpington, Kent: “Dear Sir, 
—I snail be pleased to recommend your seeds to my friends. 

I can only say If it had been a pound collection Instead of a 
one shilling one. I could not have had grander blooms. Just 
what you describe them—beautiful.” Larger packets, 2s. 3d. 
and 4a. 3d. the Collection, post free. 

JOHN R. FLOWER. 

Floral Nursery, Ulloy, near Rother ham. 

IDLOWER’FVEGETABLE SEEDsTre good 

A and cheap, 30 per cent, lower in prioe than many Anna. 
Only a trial required to convince. Rend for Catalogu e. Bee 
larger advertisement of Flower Seeds.—J. R. FLOWER 
Floral Nursery, Ulley, near Rotherham._ _ _ 

NO MORE FAILURES IN GARDENING. 

niVEN AWAY in all Flower or Garden 
L* Beed Orders value 5e., a Beautiful Little Book. 64 pages. 
100 Illustrations—not a catalogue 1 How to grow Hardy and 
Greenhouse Flowers, Bulbs, Roses, Vegetables, Ac. Hints 
and information worth many golden coins to amateur 
gardeners. Published at 7d., free.—J. R. FLOWER, Ulley. 
near Rotherham, Advertiser of above seeds will send post 
free to anyone for 4Jd., actual cost of printing. Order at one* 

TESTIMONIALS! 

pVIDENCE of SATISFACTIONS QUALITY. 

■LI —I oould quote hundreds of letters and fill rages with 
testimonials, to give those an Idea of the quality of my seeds 
who have not tried them, but hope a sample will oonvinoe. 
Following are abridged and quite unsolicited from— 

8. Morton. Ouston Ferry.—“ Your flower seeds have proved 
splendid: Helichrysums and Marigolds magnificent. The 
Zinnia slogans far superior to some I saw from a 2a fid. 
packet purchased elsewhere " 

From M. T. Connkl, County Clare, Ireland.—“ I send yon 
a water-colour painting of your Asters from a 2d. packet of 
seed. I did not expect them so good on account of their 
cheapness. The colours are from pure white to intense 
crimson and purple; they ase truly splendid. I could not 
resist painting them. ’ 

From Isaac Hooper, Bridgwater.— “ Extremely pleased 
with the result of flower Beeas; should think every reed 
germinated, and the result a profusion of beautiful floVere 
What we amateurs with limited means require is not quantity 
but quality and variety, and you have mst our wants by 
supplying us with good seeds in small packets.” 

Following area few expressions used in letters.—“The 
Balsams were splendid. Cineraria and Primulas have done 
well. Never seen such Stocks and Asters anywhere The 
Candytuft and Godetia particularly fine. Your Marguerites, 
Helichrysums, and Nasturtiums were very good. Your seeds 
were In every point satisfactory," Ac., Ac., Ac. 

J. R. FLOWER, 

Floral Nursery, Ulley, near Rotherham. 

FLOWER’S 

POPULAR FLOWER SEEDS 

Ik 2d. Packets. 

THOUSANDS have been delighted with their 

A gardens full of beautiful flowers grown from J. R. 
Flower’s Genuine Seeds, All Novelties and Flowers of recent 
introduction, 2d. per packet; all ordinary Flower Seeds, from 
Id. per packet. Orders over 2s. post free. The following are a 
few of the specialities at 2d. per packet. For complete list 
send for Catalogue of Flower aud Garden Seeds, price Id. 
Prize Asters, Victoria. Paoony-flowered, Prize Quilled, pure 
white Asters, Ac. Prize Giant Pyramidal Stock, Dwarf Ten 
Week, all magnificent strains, win anywhere (read testimonials). 
Mikado Ponpy, splendid annual; Trimardeau Pansy, real giant; 
Tricolor Marguerites, Empress, Cockscomb, 3 feet diameter ; 
Superb Spotted Mimuius, surprise everyone. The strains of 
Primula, Calceolaria, Cyclamen, and Cineraria are unsur¬ 
passable and receive great praise; Gaillardia picta Lorenztana, 
Lobelia Prim a Donna, new crimson; Nasturtium Empress 
of India, fiery vermilion, and Chamaleon Novelty, changes 
colour. Phacelia campanularia, a new and beautiful Gentian 
blue annual; single Dahlia, for prize Collection; Eschscbolt- 
zta. Mandarin, orange, and rosy-scarlet; Mignonette, Miles 
Spiral and Machet; Prize French and African Marigolds, 
magnificient double strain of Carnations, Picotees, rinks, 
perpetual Carnations, Broinpton Stocks Hollyhocks, ana 
Zinnias. Also great variety in one penny packets. Everyone 
may now have a great variety of good exhibition flowers at a 
small outlay. Larger packets 4d. and fid. each. 

JOHN R, FLOWXR. Floral Nursery, Ulley, 
_ near Rotherha m. 

PRIZE FANCY PANSIES! 

The finest in England; above 170 First Prizes; best plants 
ever sent out. 12 grand exhibition var., 3s. 6d., free; 300 
seeds. Is.; 300 spec. Hyb., 2s. fid. Catalogue with Testi- 
monials free.—R. MANN, 8hadwell, Leeds. _ 

TREES and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 

A Underwood. Intending planters should send for Cata¬ 
logue, free on application.—RICHARD SMITH A OO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

SPARAGU&, grand Roots for 


ngakerawell, Devon. 


either for garden or prepared for early blooming, Is. fi d, 
dozen. 7s. fid. 100, free. Splendid quality.—BE aCHEY 
Kingskerswell, Devon. 

ijeaChey’s Primulas.—aii will bloom 

" this spring: P. vertlctllata, the sweet Abysinnlac Prim¬ 
rose, 2 for Is. 4d.; P. obconica, the ever-blooming Primrose. 
2 for Is. 6d., 6s. per dozen; P. floribunda, another perpetual 
bloomer, richest yellow, quite a gem, 2 for la fid., 6* per 
dozen: P. japonlca, grandest of all Primroses, 2 for Is. 4d.; 
P. BieboldL, choice named varieties, 2 for Is. fid. Beachey's 
Superb Giant Polyanthus, all colours, 3a per dozen. AJpine 
Auriculas, beautiful strain. 3a per dozen. 

■dIeaCbCey’s Greenhouse plants. — 


Cyclamen, 3, in bud, 2a fid.; smaller, 5a dozen; Box specimen 
Blooms, la 

■OEaCHEY’S NEW CATALOGUE, 1888.— 

" Begonias, Fuchsias, Flower Seeda Ac., with full instruc- 
tiODB for growing, 4d,, free.—Kingskerswell, Devonshire. _ 

■DEACHEY’S ACHIMENES.—Aurora, Admi* 

"ration, Baumannl,Carl Wolfarth, Cherub.Chlrlta, Cocoinea 
O. grondiflora, Dazzle, Bolsaier, Grastricki. Perfection, Master- 
pleco, Pink Perfection, LongUlora alba, 12, in 4 varieties, la 6d.; 
100, ten varieties, 8s.; por 1,000, 50s., free.—Kingskerswell, 
Devon. _ 

Strong Plants, Carriage Paid. 

fiHardy Climbers, Jasmine* Honeysuckle* A* .. Sa Od. 

12 Irish Ivies, strong plants.Sa Od. 

fi Lavender bushes.la fid. 

3 Passion Flowers and 3 Virginian Cre e pers .. .. 2a Od. 

24 Polyanthus, beet strains.la fid. 

13 Alpine Aurioulas. „ ., la fid. 

6 Climbing Roses, own roots 2a 3d. 

13 Vincas, 4 varieties, very cheap.la fid. 

12 Assorted Rock Plants.Is. 2d. 

12 Sweet Brior* 2-year bushes .2a Od. 

6 Flowering Shrubs, Weigeta, Syringe, Ao. .. .. 2a 3d. 

6 Ericas (Heaths) .2a fid. 

6 Variegated Ivies, strong plants.2a fid. 

6 China, or Monthly Roses. .. 2a 3d. 

6 Helleborus niger (Christmas Ross).3a Od. 

6 Named Carnations.2a Od- 

fi Named Violets (6 varieties for winter bloom) .. la 9d. 

3 Deutzia gracilis and 3 Wistaria sinensis .. .. 2a fid. 

3 Ampelopsis Veitchi and sempervlrens .. .. la 9d. 

• Honeysuckle* scarlet trumpet and Dutch .. .. la Od. 

6 Named Heliotropes .2a fid. 

12 Rose Bushes, named, 2 year (including M. Nisi and 

other best varieties).6a Od. 

Any 11a worth from this advertisement for 10a, free. 

H. ENGLISH, Fairlie Nursery, OlevedoiL 


W Xfc I UP XI 
FOR NEWLY IS8IIED SPECIAL OFFER 

(See Advertisement, page iii.j. 

F. A A. DICKSON A SONS, the Queen's Nurserymen, Chester 

CfE E D S. — RICHARD SMITH CO., 

7 , Worcester, beg to draw attention to the Low Prices of in¬ 
dividual articles (Peas especially), and the liberality of the 
Options at Prices as set forth in their Illustrated 

SEED LIST, which will be sent free on application. All 
Beeds, Ac., are of the best possible qualitv. 


well this spring, 3 for la., 6 for la 9cL, 12 for 3a, all free. 
■pOLYANTHUS.—Finest strain grown, fin© 
-L large trussee and blooms and splendid colours, cannot be 
surpassed, 13 for Is., 26 for 2a, 100 for 7s., free. Ail good 
blooming planta 

POLYANTHUS and PRIMROSE.-Jack-in- 

■L the-Green, Hose-in-Hose, and other rare and carious 
forms, unnamed, 6 distinct sorts for la 6d-, 12 for 2a fid., free. 

TXOLLYHOCKS (Double).—Chater, very fineet 

■L-L and most select strain, 12 varieties for 2s. fid., 6 for Is. 6d., 

6 extra strong for a, Postal Order, free. 

CANTERBURY BELLS.—Grand new colours 

" and new forms, double and single. Telescope* Candela¬ 
brum, and other varietie* 12 good plants, to bloom well, for 
1* ; 12 extra strong for Is. 6d., Foetal Order, fire* 

DOXGLOVES (Gloxinia - flowered). — Dean’s 
*- grand new large spotted varietie* very fine, 12 fori* fid., 
fi for la, free. 

THE New Double Scarlet GEUM, quite hardy, 

A free bloomer, grand for cutting or deooratlon, 12 for la, 
25 for 2a. Postal Order, free. 

PRIMULA CASHMERIANA. — Splendid 

A hardy mauve-ooloured spring-flowering plant, 3 for la, free. 

CJCABIOSA (double).—A really fine hardy 

^ plant for garden decoration or cut flowers, many fine 
colours, is. per doz., free. 

"DUALLFLOWERS.— Double German, Cran- 

* * ford Beauty, Ware's Dork Red, and Kershaw's Bright 
Red. is. per doz., free. 

COLLECTION of 12 Hardy Border Plants, 

G distinct and useful for decoration and cutting purposes for 
2»., free. 

A LSO the following, free, blooming Hardy 
Plants should be in every garden, all at Is. per doz., free: 
pure white Thrift, fine edging and spring flower; M&lva mos- 
chata alba and rosea, beautiful pure white ami rose, blooms all 
summer; Primula cortusoide* Beautiful mauve spring flower; 
Sweet William* the finest dark and giant Auricula-eyed - 
Arable albida, white spring-flowering plant, beautiful varie¬ 
gated foliage. 

OTRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Selected crowns 

U transplanted Black Prince (improved), British Queen, 
Alpha, Pauline, 8abreur, Vi com tense JEL de Thury, Duke of 
Edmboro', King of tho Earlies, and other extra sort* 3s. per 
100, free; also tne Captain (Laxton), 20 for Is., free. 

S. SHEPPERSON, 

Florist and Seedsman, 

Prospect House, Belper, Derbyshire. 

DAHLIA CUTTINGS. 

TA7E are now prepared to Bupply Cuttings of 

* * the finest Show, Fancy, Single, Pompone, and Cactus 
Dahlias (our selection), at 3s. 3d. per dozen, post free. 

None but the Best Varieties Grown. 

Catalogue on application. 

BOBBIE A CO„ Florists, Rothesay, NJL 

VITORIA LILY OF THE VALLEY.— 

Y Messr* HAWKINS A BENNETT, Lily Garden* 
Twickenham. Middlesex, for the first time offer to the public 
this beautiful variety, superior both in its blooms and foliage 
to any other ever yet offered. Stock limited. All orders will be 
sent in rotation, with an engraving and instructions for plant¬ 
ing, A* Price 25s. per square yard, packing included. Cash 
with order.—Apply as a bove. _ 


pERNS ! FERNS !—50 hardy roots, Is. 3d. 

A free.—9 varieties. Maiden hair, Adlantum. Ac. Just the 
time to plant—ANDREWS. 1. Portland-terrace. Tannlon 
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HTBEX. 

Annual* Cor sariy bloom- Clematis, propagating a.. 18 Forcing-pits, constructing IS Melons .15 Plant* in vinteries, bed- Roses in May, moving .. 16 

icif.hardy.15 Climber* for oorering Garden, English cottage 17 Mice, a plague of.. .. 14 ding .15 Roses, pruning .. r .. 15 

Aquaria .81 walls .IS Garden, using refuse in a 14 Onion bed, moles in on .. IS Plumbago dying .. ..18 Scarlet Runner seeds, old U 

Asparagus culture .. 13 Creepers for a cold con- Garden, wood ashes for 14 Onions, autumn-sown .. 15 Plumy Cockscomb (Ce- Seakale .15 

Auriculas.15 serve to ry.18 Gardenias.15 Onions, sow the main crop 15 losia plumosa), growing 18 Seeds, sowing small .. IT 

Azaleas .15 Creeper for a fernery .. 18 Gardenias, striking .. 15 Orango-fcree, management Pomegranate,treatment of 19 Stocks, double .. 14 

Azalea mollis, trcatmcntof 18 Cyclamens, growing .. 18 Greenhouse, building a .. 16 of an .19 Poppies for cutting .. 16 Strawberries, mildew on 19 

Azaleas and Genistas not Dahlias, pot-roots of .. 18 Greenhouse, removing a 18 Orchard-house .. 15 Potatoes.13 Strawberries, new beds of 13 

flowering.18 Dahlias, single .. 14 Head-dresses, foliage for 19 Orchids, amateur*’ .. 17 Potatoes under glass, Sunflower* in a cold 

Beans, gathered .. .. 16 Drought, preparing for.. 13 Hedge bank, planting a.. 14 Orchids, window .. .. 19 earth up.15 locality.14 

Bee Orchids, procuring Edging plants, hardy .. 15 Holly hedges .. 15 Pansies, growing .. .. 14 Poultry and rabbits .. 21 Tomatoes and Cucumbers 

roots of.14 Elder-tree*, plants under 13 HvaciDth leaves, tin- Pansies, now to manage 14 Questions and answars .. 20 in a cold greenhouse .. 13 

Bee*.21 Epiphylluma ..15 healthy.18 Parsnips .15 Quick Thorn hedge, Tomatoes, growing early 13 

Begonia Rex. treatment of 18 Evergreens, heading down Hyacinths after flowering 14 Passion-flowers .. 18 pruning a.13 Town garden, work in ths 15 

Bulbs, planting .. .. 14 large .15 Lmlia ancep* ..17 Pench-houae. — Thinning Rats, destroying .. ..19 Trees heading down young 15 

Cabbages and Lettuces .. 15 Fernery, hardy .. .. 15 Lapogerias.18 the fruits.15 Rondeletins.15 Turf-pit, making a .. 16 

Camellias ..15 Flowers for button-holes 19 Laurel-bush, climber for Pears for a light, sandy Room gardening .. .. 19 Vegetable Marrows and 

Camellias out-of-doors .. 13 Flowers, Impregnating .. 19 an old .13 soil. .. 19 Roses all the year round 16 Cucumbers .. 13 

Candle - plant (Caealia Flowers in a cold locality. Lawn, ashes on ..14 Pears for Britain, standard 19 Rosea, budding standard 18 Violet*, treatment of .. 14 

articulata.19 hardy .14 Lilies.15 Pelargoniums, seedling.. 18 Roses for a cold, damp Wall-trees.15 

Carrots, insects eating .. 13 French Beans bearing in Lilium aura tom and L. Petunias, greenhouse .. 15 district.18 Wasps in a thatch .. 16 

Celery .15 pots.15 specioaum.15 Pines.15 Rose*, Hybrid Perpetual Week’s work, the coming 15 

Chrysanthemums.. .. 15 Fruit-trees and old- Maiden-hair Ferns 18 Plants in rooms, manure- and climbing .. .. 16 Zinnias .14 

Claying a pond .. 16 fashioned flowers .. 18 Marguerites, cuttings of.. 15 water for.19 Roses in a room .. .. 19 Zinnias, double .. ..15 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Preparing 1 for drought.— Although it 
is impossible to foretell the character of the 
coming summer, whether it will be wet or dty, 
we can with certainty predict that we are more 
likely to suffer from too little than too much 
rainfall, for the simple reason that we are 
already in long arrears of our usual quantity, and 
have been for months past. Consequently, the 
land is already dry, and should we get a dry 
summer the consequences will be disastrous to 
trees, shrubs, and garden crops, as already the 
question of the water supply for daily consump¬ 
tion is getting a serious one in many towns, and 
owners of gardens will probably not l>e able to 
get enough, even by paying for it. Therefore, 
all who value their gardens should take imme¬ 
diate steps to meet the difficulty as far as pos¬ 
sible by husbanding their supply of rain-water 
whenever any can be caught, and storing it in 
tubs, casks, or cisterns. It is surprising how 
we allow rain-water to waste, although it is so 
far preferable for garden use to hard spring or 
drinking water. Then we can cultivate deeply 
and ennch more liberally with manure, and we 
can plant all moisture-loving crops in trenches, 
and thereby keep their roots from the parching 
effects of the atmosphere; and we can mulch 
the surface with any kind of non-conducting 
material, whether it be manurial or not, for 
with the lessons of last year vividly before us, 
and a far worse outlook at present, we shall be 
culpably negligent if we neglect so manifest a 
duty as that of preparing while there is yet 
time, for when the fierce rays of the sun are 
pouring on the arid soil it will tax all our 
resources, even with every device we oan think 
of in readiness, to meet it, and we shall cut but 
a poor figure if we allow it to overtake us quite 
unprepared.—J. G., Hants . 

3468.— Growing early Tomatoes. — 
“ Greenwich ” must procure strong plants at 
once if he wishes for early fruit, and they must 
be shifted into larger pots, until they are in 
such as are at least 10 inches in diameter, using 
good fresh loam, or rotten turf with rotten 
manure or crushed bones, and after the fruit is 
set liquid manure must be given at alternate 
waterings. The best mode of training I have 
yet tried is that known as the cordon or one- 
stem system, which has the merit of being 
simple yet very effective. It consists of keeping 
all side shoots cut out directly they appear, and 
thereby concentrating all the vigour of the plant. 
On the formation of fruit do not cut away any 
of the large leaves on the main-stem, and after 
it begins to fruit, a bunch of flowers will be pro¬ 
duced with every fresh lsaf.—J. G. H. 

3593.— Potatoes.— Do not dibble ; savages 
use spears. Your ground is evidently sour, and 
your system of fertilising suits it not. Culti¬ 
vate deeplv as soon as you can get upon the 
ground and again when you plant, which do 
thus : Dig 2 feet of frontage a full spit deep, 
set the line 1 foot from the outside, pull towards 
you with a spade as much of the newly wrought 
ground as will open a trench 5 inches deep, 
plant Myatt’s or Rose, 14 inches apart, uncut, or 
Patterson’s, 18 inches; cover them as you proceed 
to dig for the next row which is to tie 2 feet dis¬ 
tant for the early crop and 3 feet for the general 
crop; dig all the intervening space a full spit 

Digitized by Got 'gle 


deep. This mode of planting ensures (1) 
straight lines, (2) loose mould under and 
around the sets, (3) light mould above them, 
(4) uniform depth of all the sets. The manures 
were of course worked into the ground with the 
preceding crop of Cabbage or Celery, or what 
not.— Light and air. 

- It is undoubtedly a good plan to re¬ 
move the flowers of Potatoes, as seeding draws 
off the strength of the plant and stops the 
growth of the tubers. “ C. E.’s” treatment 
seems to have been good, but last year was a 
terribly bad one for this crop, especially on 
light, dry land. If he wishes to coniine himself 
to three kinds, I should suggest a selection 
from Myatt’s, Veitch’s, and Fidler’s Ashleaf 
for early varieties, and for main crop Snow 
Queen, Prolific, or Reading Giant (an immense 
cropper). For a white-fleshed Potato there are few 
to beat Clipper and Imperator.—J. Tidd Pratt. 

3589.—Tomatoes and Cucumbers in a cold 
greenhouse.— M A Reader's " material will not suit for 
seeds which require a gentle and continuous bottom-heat. If 
it is intended to begin with plants, wait till April.— Caution. 

- I would advise a “Reader” to confine 

his efforts to one subject or the other, but not 
attempt both. As there is no heat Tomatoes 
would probably be the best. Make a bed of 
good loamy soil, with only a small proportion 
of manure (though the hoof-parings would do 
no harm), raise the plants in heat, sowing at 
once, and plant them out, 2 feet apart, about 
the end of April or early in May. Keep each 
plant to a single stem, supported by a stout 
stake. The old Large or Market Red Is the best 
variety for quantity, or Trophy or Perfection 
for quality. Plant a row of Hathaway’s Excel¬ 
sior in front to train up the roof.—B. C. R. 

3653.—Vegetable Marrows and Cu¬ 
cumbers.— it is a mistake to make up a bed 
of rich manure for Vegetable Marrows; they 
do not require such rich stuff, or, at any rate, 
only just enough manure to give the roots a 
start. Choose an open spot for them, and dig 
out a hole, into which place one barrow-load of 
manure, and then level down the soil and pnt 
out the plants at the proper time. I grow my 
Marrows in the open quarters of the kitchen 

? arden without any preparation of the soil 
urther than deep digging and manuring, as if 
for any other crops. For outdoor Cucumbers 
one load of manure is sufficient to make a bed. 
It should be fresh and half-rotten, and then 
it will afford a little warmth to the roots. 
Make it into a square heap, and put 6 inches of 
soil over the surface. —J. C. C. 

3554.— Insects eating Carrots.— “ Fea- 
tiniog ” should not apply manure of any kind to 
soil intended for a Carrot bed within 12 months 
of sowing, as it not only breeds the pests he 
complains of, but generally causes the Carrots 
to be deformed and scabby. A piece of rich, 
light soil should be chosen that nas not been 
heavily cropped for 12 or 18 months, and before 
digging (now) spread a good layer of soot, and a 
little salt, and after it has been rained upon, 
repeat the dose, and turn over again. When 
the Carrots are about half grown, the final 
thinning done, and the ground dry, apply 
between the rows some house slops, with more 
soot, mixed to the thickness of thin paint, and 
afterwards clear water to wash the soot from 
the foliage, which will be of a splendid green, 
and the Carrots will well repay for the trouble, aa 


I experienced some years ago through the kind 
advice of an amateur, but old hand at growing 
vegetables.—T. H. M., Dujfidd. 

3636.— Moles in an Onion bed.—Get a 
steel trap from the ironmonger’s, find the run 
with a pointed piece of iron rod. Where the 
run is tne rod will go in easily. The trap must 
be put in where the run passes through a path 
or piece of hard ground. Having found the run 
in a suitable place, make a hole large enough to 
insert the trap. Carefully take out all the loose 
earth that has fallen into it in making the hole 
for the trap. Place the trap so that the mole 
cannot pass through the run without displacing 
the pin of the trap; then put some Grass, or 
something, over the trap so that the earth shall 
not fall into the run when you cover up.—L. C. K. 

8682.— Asparagus culture.— I planted 120 two-year 
plants exactly as described by A. Boyle, but lacked his 
Sea-weed. Thirty of them come to nothing, and about 
half the remainder are weak. It appears that 8 inches 
may be right for a very sandy soil; but I am of opinion 
the proper depth for average English soil is 2 inches. It 
oannot be reasonable to plant deeply a vegetable that 
makes horizontal roots.—C. Walkdbx. 

3526.— Tomatoes. —I have grown large crops of 
Carter’s Green Gage Tomato outdoors, and gathered 
large crops from the plants. Golden Queen is superior to 
Green Gage for indoor culture.—G. H. W. 

8645.—Old Scarlet Runner seeds.— If the old 
seeds have been kept dry they will grow very well; but it 
is a very easy matter to test half-a-uoxen by planting them 
in a pot of soil, and keep them in a warm place. A warm 
cupboard will do, as the only object is to start the seeds. 
I have had theee Beans grow when four year* old.—E. H. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

3396. —Pruning* a quick Thorn-hedge. 
—“ M. T.” cannot prone the hedge at a better 
time than now ; it should be trimmed to a span- 
shape at the top or it will be very faulty at the 
bottom. Many hedges are spoiled by having a 
broad flat top. If the hedge is gappy -it would 
be best to layer it down, but it must be done at 
once. I have layered hedges when in young 
leaf, but they make a better fence if it is done 
from now to the middle of April. Do not out 
it in frosty weather. Start the catting 3 inches 
from the bottom, then lean it over, and it will 
send up young shoots from the base, then, by 
clipping these two or three times in the summer, 
it will make a good hedge.—F. G. 

3562.—Climbers for covering trees. 

—The only climber that is likely to succeed is 
the common Ivy. In such dense shade flower¬ 
ing climbers would not do. Under the trees you 
might plant flowering bulbs, such as Daffodils, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Ac., and hardy Cyclamens, 
especially hederefolium, would do well, its varie¬ 
gated foliage having a nice effect through the 
winter. Primroses will do well, as they bloom 
rather before the shade becomes too dense, and 
they like shelter from sun in summer.—J. C. B. 

8648.— Plants under Blder-trees.— These trees 
are such robbers they will starve any other plant, inde¬ 
pendent of the drip, and, if the trees are cut down, they 
will spring up again with redoubled foroe from the 
bottom. Grub the roots up, and keep a sharp look-out 
for seedlings for several years.—E. H. 

3652. — Camellias out-of-doors. — I have seen 
Camellias do very well in the south of England in a 
position. Give the roots plenty of old turf.—E. H. 

-I think it will be quite safe to plant Camellias in 

the position you mention. Be oareful to harden off ths 
plants well, and do not plant them out until the middls or 
end of June.— Head Gardener. 

8651.— Climber for an old Laurel-bush.— The 
Convolvuluses would be suitable plants for the purpose. 
Bow seeds in April round the bush.—E. D. S., SksjfliUL 
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of leaf-mould aud road scrapings. They require 
plentiful supplies of water as soon as the hot 
summer weather sets in. A light mulching of 
decayed manure ought to be spread over the 
surface to prevent the water from hardening 
it, and also to retain the moisture in the ground ; 
or it would speedily evaporate in hot weather. 
A good display of bloom can best be kept up 
by frequent propagation of young stock from 
cuttings.—J. D. E. 

3559. —Hardy flowers in a cold 
locality. —The cold frame would be a suitable 
place to sow the seeds, which may be done any 
time now. Sow in drills, and thin out to a few 
inches apart, and when large enough transplant 
the seedlings to another frame or border open 
to the sun for the Lupines and Delphiniums, but 
a rather shady and moist position for the 
Polyanthus. Early in the autumn plant them 
permanently, and they will flower the following 
season.—E. D. S., Sheffield. 

3544. — Treatment of Violets. — Those 
who live near large towns where the atmosphere 
is impure will find it as difficult to grow Violets 
as Roses. If the atmosphere is pure, they grow 
freely enough in almost any position, even under 
trees; but they delight in rich, loose soil. , 
Heavy loam can be made suitable for them by 
being mixed with plenty of leaf-mould and road I 


spot, and they were taken up when the bloom 
had died down. I have one now which was 
transplanted when in bloom, but, as a rule, 
they die.—N orman. 

3620.— Double Stocks.— It is impossible to tell 
double Stock* from singles by merely examining the plants. 
The reputation of the seedsman is the best security.—E H. 

-There is no way of ascertaining which are double 

Stocks, except by waiting until the flower buds can be 
discerned. The round ones are double, and the narrow- 
pointed ones single. In order to obtain good plants they 
should be uut out long before the buds show. Plant 
thickly, and pull out the single ones as soon os the buds 
can be seen.--J. D. E. 

- Plants with short fibrous roots generally produce 

double flowers, whilst those with long tap roots have single 
ones.—L. C. K. 

3564.—Single Dahlias.— As the winter has been a 
dry one the roots are probably all right, and the best 
thing to do is to leave them alone When starting into 
growth some manure may be forked in round them, or 
liquid-manure may be applied, if obtainable, as required 
throughout the season.—B. C. R. 

3547.— Hyacinths after flowering.— They may be 
removed after flowering ; but it is best to allow the leaves 
to do their work as long &s possible. If they are removed 
earefully, and replanted about the end of May, they will 
flower fairly well the following year.— J. D. -E. 

-Not at all. Plant them 5 inches or 6 inches deep in 

any bit of good soil in an open position, and they will 
bloom more or less well for several years ; but, of course, 
not so finely as at first.—B. C. R. 

-Hyacinths should by no means be'lifted till the 

foliage diesdown Better plant otherthings between them. 

T . C. Tonkin, I*le* of SciUf/. 



Zinnia Haageana fl.-pl. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ZINNIAS. 

Few half-hardy annuals are more satisfactory 
than these when well cared for. In addition to 
being amongst ths most effective of summer¬ 
blooming plants they flower well up to the 
autumn, and the blooms arc not easily injured 
by inclement weather. The seed should be sown 
in gentle warmth from now until the end of the 
month. When the seedlings are large enough, 
prick them off into a frame in a light soil, 
and allow sufficient space between each plant 
to prevent their becoming drawn. Plant out 
in their summer quarters the first week in 
June, in a warm, sunny position, and in good, 
deep soil, and a mixture of sandy loam and 
well-decayed stable manure and a little leaf- 
mould should be placed around the roots at 
planting time to give them a good start. They 
require abundance of root-moisture in hot 
weather, and a mulching over the surface of 
the soil is very beneficial. Zinnia elegans is 
the principal species from which many varie¬ 
ties have been obtained, both single and double- 
flowered dwarf (pumila), as well as tall kinds. 
Z. Darwini is a beautiful hybrid variety, with 
very double flowers of various colours. Z. 
Haageana, fl.-pl., known also as Z. mexicana 
(figured), has a very neat habit of growth, 
and rich, orange-yellow blossoms. There is also 
a single form of it. Z. 


3672. —Planting 1 a hedge bank. —I 
should advise you to throw up the bank in the 
way you propose, and to plant it with Roses, 
but not of Kinds that will require train¬ 
ing. You may divide the bank into lengths, 
and plant one part with Scotch Roses, another 
with the old Cabbage Rose, and another with 
the common Pink Moss, and if you want more 
there is the old monthly and crimson China 
Roses that would docapitally on the bank. If you 
fill the bank entirely with Roses I feel sure you 
will, in time, find it the most interesting part of 
your garden. None of the Roses I have men 
tioned will require any pruning, except the old 
monthly; that may want a little attention some¬ 
times.—J. C. C. 

3623.— How to manage Pansies. — 

These are border flowers of easy culture, and 
their management has been frequently detailed 
in Gardening. The main point in this matter 
is to provide some good open soil, rich and 
deep. A succession of plants may be kept up 
by cuttings. The old plants speedily exhaust 
the soil near them, and the flowers produced are 
out of character ; only young plants produce 
large, well marked flowers. To obtain a good 
display of bloom, the easiest way is to raise 
seedlings from the best varieties. A good time 
to sow seeds is in September, early in the 
month, or about the end of August. Such 
plants flower well during the spring and early 
summer months.—J. D. E. 

3553.— Planting bulbs.— “X. Y. Z., 
Aldershot,” wants to know if bulbs, bought 
and planted now, would remain safely in the 
soil, and come up and flower next year, the 
varieties being Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Daffo¬ 
dils, Crocuses, and Bluebells. Well, I should 
say that buying drv bulbs of kinds that ought 
to be coming into flower is as near as possible 
like throwing one’s money away, for if they do 
grow at all it will be very weakly, and it will 
take years to get over such an over-prolonged 
rest. I lately saw some hawkers with a 
quantity of bulbs that they were offering very 
cheap, and on examining them I saw that they 
were the roots from some florist’s rubbish heap, 
who had pitched them away as worthless, but 
which they would, doubtless, find a customer 
for. I frequently observe advertisements of 
bulbs for sale at the time when they ought to 
be in flower. It is no wonder that they only 
last one year after importation, for, with the 
treatment they get, their existence must be 
brief.—J. G., Hauls. 

3566.— Growing Pansies.— Pansies are 
amongst the easiest to grow of any of our hardy 
garden favourites. The position selected for 
them should not be too much exposed to the 
sun, nor over-shaded. They like a rich, deep 
soil. An old garden border suits them well. 
Decayed cow-manure is best; if the soil is 
heavy it ought to be lightened by the addition 
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scrapings; if these are used, manure of any 
other kind will not be required. In order to 
obtain good flowers and plenty of them, a fresh 
bed must be made annually. The end of May, 
or early in June, is a good time to transplant 
Pansies. Runners are thrown out much in the 
same way as Strawberry plants produce them. 
They root into the ground, and as soon as they 
are large enough, should be planted out a foot 
apart.—J. D. E. 

3561.—Sunflowers in a cold locality.— 
“ Ignoramus ” should sow the seed of Sunflowers 
in pots, pans, or boxes, and place it in his cold 
frame at once, keeping the seed free from the 
attacks of mice by covering the soil with a sheet 
of glass until it shows above ground. Ventilate 
freely on tine days as soon as the seedlings are 
up, and keep them near the glass to prevent 
them getting drawn up and weakly. By the 
middle of April they may be planted out-of- 
doors, putting some kind of temporary shelter 
over them to ward off cutting winds, or frosts; 
if the position is very exposed it will be safest 
to keep them in boxes until May, as we often get 
sudden returns of wintry weather until very late 
in spring.—J. G. H. 

3657.—Procuring roots of the Bee 
Orchids. — I do not know how “ Blackbrook ” 
could procure the roots of these, unless he got 
them in the same way as I did—viz., small sticks 
were stuck in the ground close to the bulbs 
when in bloom ; a tree was marked close to the 


3539.— Ashes on lawn. —A limited quantity of wood- 
ashes would improve a lawn, if the Grass is weak. The 
ashes from coal would probably kill it.— C. Walkdkn, Ath- 
toell. 

-Sifted ashe9 would not be of much use if applied on 

the surface ; but, if the Grass is mossy, or the soil pasty or 
ill-drained, they would be of the greatest benefit if you 
could introduce them Just below the turf.—B. C. R. 

3546.— Using refuse in a garden— The material 
alluded to is of little use os manure ; but it may be utilised 
to the best advantage by being 1 thrown into the centre of 
a heap of fermenting manure until the whole mass decays 
together; but the smell is unpleasant.—J. D. E. 

- This will decay most rapidly when mixed with 

absolutely dry earth, and, so treated, will not be dangerous 
to health, even if kept in the dwelling-house. A bushel of 
kiln-dried earth would absorb several bushels of decaying 
Oranges; but we have no kilns to dry earth in in this 
decaying civilisation.—C. Walkdkn. 

- Place the refuse in a heau, and keep covering it 

with soil, and in time you will have a valuable store of 
manure suitable for digging in in the kitchen garden.— 
E. D. S., Sheffield. 

3638.— Wood ashes for the garden.— If the soil 
is heavy’, wood ashes would he a valuable dressing, 
especially for covering seeds in wet, cold seasons, or for 
dredging about among young plants in the early spring, 
such as Lettuces, &c. But the same money laid out on 
good yard manure would produce a better result upon the 
general fertility of the garden.—E. H. 


3625.— A plague of mice.— There are three ways of 
getting rid of mice. 1st, keep a cat; this is an excellent 
way, as the presence of a cat about a house is effectual. 
2nd, set traps ; Pullinger’s is a good trap, requires no set- 
ting, price half-a-crown. And 3rd, use poison. There are 
objections to the last; hut it generally clears the house for 
a time. In summing up, I should sav, if possible, keep a 
eat.—E. II. 
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THH OOMIH© WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* Jrom a garden diary from March lOtA 
to March 17 th. 

Potted on young Gloxinias and tuberous Begonias, keep¬ 
ing them for the present in warm, close pits. Put in cut- i 
tings of Dahlias. Pricked oil seedling Verbenas and Pent- 
ftemons; both of these plants make showy, economical ] 
beds from seeds sown early in spring in heat. Shifted on I 
young stove Ferns, including a number of various Adian- ] 
toms; A. Farleyense likes a proportion of loam in the j 
compost, and plenty of drainage. Looked over vineries, 
rubbing out the laterals in early house, and stopping and 
tying down in the later ones. Moved bedding plants from 
vineries to oold pita; the fewer of these in fruit-houses 
now the better, as they prevent the borders receiving the 
necessary attention. Night temperature in early house 
65 degs; a little ventilation to be given by 6 a.ni. on bright 
mornings, but no draught created. Potted off more 
Tomatoes. I intend increasing my production, as they 
pay better than most crops for the space occupied. Placed 
the protecting materials on Apricot and Peach-trees on 
wails; in my case, these consist of sprays of Yew and 
fishing nets. These have, always been as effective with 
us as heavier and more expensive covers. Trod the 
ground between the rows of Strawberries when the surface 
was dry, and mulching with a thick coat of long stable- 
manure. Sowed main crop of Onions, making the ground 
firm by treading before sowing. Made a second sowing of 
Scarlet Horn Carrot, this time on the open quarter. Sowed 
also more Peas of William I., Huntingaonian, and Veitch’s 
Perfection. Sowed Green Windsor Beans; also planting 
Seakale cuttings to raise plants for forcing next winter. 
Sowed Asparagus seeds. Planted a good breadth of My att’a 
Prolific, Early Regent and Schoolmaster Potatoes. Sowed 
a previously-prepared gentle hotbed with Paris Market 
Cabbage Lettuce. When the plants are large enough to 
transplant, they will be thinned to 5 inches or 6 inches 
opart, the thinnings being planted in the open air. Dis¬ 
budded Peaches in orchard-house, removing all the fore¬ 
rights, and some of the worst placed of the side shoots, 
leaving a good shoot to grow up at the bottom, and also a 
sound leader. Blossoms of trees in orchard-house have 
set very freely. Gave a gentle fumigation with Tobacco 
to forestall the aphides. Thinned the fruit on Strawberries 
in pots, supporting them with small sticks to bring them 
above the foliage into the sunshine, using freely now Clay's 
manure in solution for their support Introduced more 
plants to the houses to keep up succession. I have Straw¬ 
berries in every house now in different stages of growth. 
As a forced fruit, scarcely any plant is so accommodating 
as the Strawberry. Put in cuttings of carpeting plants, 
including Altemantheras, Coleus, Ac. Planted hardy 
edging plants in flower garden. Potted off Gibson’s 
Castor-oil-plants; the bronzy leaves of this variety are 
very striking in appearance. Pruned evergreen shrubs, 
including several overgrown Yew-trees, which have been 
cut hard back. The autumn is the best time to cut these 
back, os during the winter the latent buds are developing, 
and the old stumps are covered with growth sooner ; but 
the question of their hard pruning had not then been 
decided on. Divided and replanted herbaceous Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums, Hardy Geraniums, Ac. Sowed Virginian 
Stocks, Saponaria calabrica, and Nemophila insignia as 
edgings tooordere. Sowed a packet of Nlcotiana affinis in 
a pot in the hotbed ; shall prick off and grow on for the 
conservatory. 

Stove. 

Gardenias.—Gardenias are general favourites, especi¬ 
ally for ruing in bouquets and other arrangements of cut- 
flowers. Their powerful yet agreeable fragrance is such 
that a single flower will scent a room. The length of time 
that a healthy plant will keep on blooming is not the least 
of their merits, added to which they are more accommoda¬ 
ting in the matter of heat than most stove subjects, for 
whilst they will bear as high a temperature as the hottest 
stove species, they will yet do well in intermediate warmth. 
But when thus grown comparatively cool, they cannot be 
had in flower in the winter. Where there is enough heat 
kept up to grow Cucumbers in winter, Gardenias will do 
well and bloom early in spring. The warm, somewhat 
moist atmosphere that answers for Cucumbers is what 
Gardenias like. They do not require so much root room 
as many free-growing things, still, if the opposite extreme 
of confining the plants too much is followed, the flowers 
come small and few in number. Any that require larger 
pots should now have a shift. Gardenias will succeed in 
either peat or loam ; but where the former is obtainable 
of gootTquality, it may have the preferenoe. Whichever 
is « rrd loam or peat, enough sand must be mixed with it 
to keep it in a condition that will admit of the water pass¬ 
ing freely through it for a length of time, as, with good 
treatment, the plants will last for many years, and they do 
not like shaking out. After potting, keep up a genial, 
growing temperature, so as to encourage the roots to move 
freely. , . 

Striking Gardenias.—These plants are amongst 
the easiest of all stove subjects to increase, os they root as 
freely from the hard, mature wood as they do from young, 
half-ripened shoots. Branches as thick as an ordinary 
pencil, that are furnished with several shoots, if put singly 
m from 4-inch to 6-inch pots, half filled with a mixture of 
sand and peat, the top ail sand, will soon make roots if 
kept moderately close in an ordinary stove temperature. 
CuttingB composed of the points of last summer's shoots, 
with two or three pairs of leaves attached, will strike 
under gjmilajr conditions. 

Ro nd eletiaa .—These do quite as well in intermediate 
heat as they do with a high temperature. They are free 
growers, and equally free flowerers. Even when sub¬ 
jected to comparatively cool treatment, the growth will 
now soon begin to move, previous to which, any that 
require more pot-room should be shifted. The different 
kinds of Rondeletia will grow in loam, but they move 
more freely in peat. A moderate amount of sand must be 
added, as, like Gardenias, the plants are long-lived, and no 
attempt at shaking them out should be ^ made, con¬ 
sequently, the soil ought to be of a description that will 
last. 

Greenhouse. 

ikyll nma —The larger growing kinds of . 
have been kept in a dormant state througl 


winter, with their roots quite dry, should now have water: 
but in giving this, care must be taken not to make the soli 
too wet, especially where the plants have no more warmth 
than a cool greenhouse affords. As soon ad the fleshy 
stems get plump, and the flower-buds begin to push, the 
soil may be kept a little wetter. E. truncatum plants that, 
after flowering early, have been in heat, will have made 
their growth, but they must still be kept in a growing 
temperature until it has got well matured. Less water 
will now' suffice. 

Pet unias .— Plants that have been raised from seed 
sown early in the winter, and have since been kept in 
a warm house, will require putting singly into small 
pots. Ordinary loam, sifted, to which has been added 
some rotten manure, leaf-mould, and sand, is the best 
material to grow them in. Seedlings raised thus early 
get a good start that enables them to begin blooming soon. 
Seed may still be sown, but no time should be lost in 
getting it in, or the summer will be far advanced before 
the plants are large enough to be effective. Cuttings that 
were put in some weeks back, should now be in a condition 
for potting off : 8-inch pots are large enough to put them in 
at first, and in the case of such as are ultimately required 
for hanging-baskets, the pots named will be large enough 
to keep the plants growing freely until the time comes for 
transferring them to the baskets. 

Lilies.—L. eximium, or the variety called L. Harrisi, 
and also the common L. candidutn, will, where kept in a 
cool greenhouse during the winter, now have made plenty 
of roots and a considerable amount of top-growth. Where 
there is the means of giving the plants a moderate amount 
of heat they will quickly come into flower. Where a 
sufficient number are at command, it will be well to put 
some in heat, and allow the others to bloom in the green¬ 
house. In both cases, let the plants have all the light that 
is available, otherwise the steins are sure to get more or 
less drawn. The soil should be kept fairly moist, as the 
roots will lay thickly against the sides of the pots, and if 
allowed to get dry the active feeding fibres will suffer. 

t. iHnm auratum and L». speciosum.—Amongst 
the mid-season and late-flowering Lilies these ore the 
most important. As soon as the tope appear above the 
soil, they must at once be moved to near the glass, without 
which the lower leaves invariably come bo thin and 
wanting in subs tan oe that they turn yellow and die off 
before the plants flower. This not only spoils their ap¬ 
pearance but also reduoes the strength. As soon as toy- 
growth begins to move freely, the soil, which up to this 
should have been kept only slightly moist, should be 
watered more freely. A oold pit or frame will do better 
for these Lilies than keeping them in a house where any 
more heat than necessary to exclude frost is maintained. 
All that is needful is to use enough covering to the pit or 
frame to prevent the plants getting frozen. 

Thomas Balkks. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Holly hedges.—The site for new hedges must be 
well prepared by trenching and manuring, If necessary. 
If the plants are starved at the beginning, they are so 
long before any show of growth is mado. Plant in April 
dunng a dull day, selecting plants of one strength and 
height, and plant from 12 inches to 18 inches.apart, accord¬ 
ing to size. 

Hardy for early blooming may be 

sown as soon as the weather is suitable and the soil in con¬ 
dition. Circular patches 18 inches over look nice. A 
little light, sifted soil to cover with is a great help. The 
depth of covering should not exceed the eighth part of an 
inch, and in the case of very fine seeds less will do. 

Chrysanthemums.—Cuttings or suckers may be 
taken now ; select the strongest only. A frame with a 
very s mall amount of heat will suffice to root them. 

Pruning 1 Boses. —In warm situations in the south 
Roses may be pruned shortly when the weather settles, 
except Teas, whioh should be left till the first week in 
April. Prune according to the objeot in view. If fine 
flowers are wanted, cut to within three or four buds; if a 
profusion of blossoms is sought, leave the w-ood longer in 
proportion to its strength. In all cases thin out the heads 
well before shortening. 

Cuttings of Margfuerites will strike now. Both 
the yellow and white varieties are nice for the borders, 
being indifferent to both rain and sunshine, and they are 
useful for cutting. 

Double Zinnias.—Sow the seeds now in the hotbed; 
prick off either into single pots or in boxes. I like the 
first method best, as the plants grow dwarf and bushy, and 
go out without check. 

Hardy fernery.— This is a good season for making a 
beginning. Shady corners may be easily made suitable 
for the common species. The choice kinds should have 
good soil. Moet of them will do well in loam and leaf- 
mould. 

Hardy edging: plants.— Sedums, Santolina inoana, 
Euonymua radioans variegatus, and other hardy things 
may be planted to form edgings to beds in open weather. 

Heading down large evergreens.— This work 
may be done as soon as the frost goes, and overgrown 
shrubs of all kinds may be put into shape. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.—Damping down will need judgment now. 
The principal damping will be done when the house is 
dosed, say. now from three to half-past. Some good 
gardeners discard the syringe after the first blossom 
opens; but where the water is pure the syringe tends to 
keep down red spider. Besides the afternoon syringing 
or (ramping I like to damp again slightly the last thing ; 
this keeps a nice genial atmosphere all night. 

Beddlnff plants in vineries are a great nuisance 
now, and as soon as possible move them to cooler houses 
or pits. 

pines.—The longer days and brighter sunshine will 
call for more moisture in the atmosphere and also at the 
root Use water the same temperature as the house for 
syringing, and also for watering. Give liquid-uranure to 
plants showing and swelling their fruits. Do not syringe 
l plants in blossom, nor yet those ripening their fruits. 
Night temperature for fruiters, 05 degs. to 70 degs.; for 
| successions, 60 degs. to 66 degs. 


Peach-house.— 1 Thinning tbe bruits. —In the 
early house the fruits should be thinned to 6 inches apart, 
leaving them on the upper side of the branches. After 
the stonihg period a few more may be taken off, if very 
fine Peaches are required. Keep the syringe going freely 
now. 

Orchard-bouae.— Go over Peach, Plum, and other 
trees in blossom in the middle of the day, and give the 
stems a slight tap to scatter the pollen and induce setting. 

Wall-trees. —Whatever protections are used must be 
in readiness for putting on when the blossoms expand 
Fishing-nets and Yew branches are my chief reliance, and 
they are economical. 

Melons.—Stopping: young: Bboots. —When the 
main leaders have reached the end of the rafter (if in a 
house) or the corners of the frame (1 f in a hotbed) pinch 
out the leaders. Stop the side-shoots one leaf from the 
fruit. 

New beds of Strawberries may be made towards 
the end of March. Get the land into good condition, 
work it up deep, and do not stint the manure; but make 
it firm before planting. 

Heading: down young: trees.— Young fruit-trees 
planted in autumn may be headed down more or less, 
according to strength, to get shoots enough to break 
away to make a good head. From three to five buds will 
be enough to leave. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant out Cabbages and Lettuces as soon as 
the frost goes. Draw a Tittle earth to plants already in to 
shelter the growth. Fill up vaoanoies everywhere, and 
fasten plants lifted by frost. 

Sow Parsnips in pood land, but not freshly manured. 
The Student is a good variety. In a general way, there is 
not much demand for Parsnips, thoagh they are very 
nutritious and profitable to grow. Make new planta¬ 
tions of 

Seakale by planting root-cuttings, about 4 inches long. 
Dibble them in thick end uppermost in rows 15 inches 
apart and 12 inches between the sets. Seakale may also 
be raised from seed planted in patches the same distance 
apart. The land should be well prepared. 

Earth up Potatoes under glass.— Potatoes in 
pots should have the stems supported with fresh soil, in 
which a little artificial manure has been blended. Place 
them in the full light to keep the growth robust. The 
Potatoes coming on in frames should be earthed up also, 
and the soil kept fairly moist. Cover up well always at 
night, as a sudden frost would ruin them, if unprotected. 

French Beans bearing in pots must be well 
supported with liquid-manure. Gather all Beans as soon 
as fit for use, as they soon get old and tough if left on the 
plants, and exhaust the plants needlessly also. 

Gathered Beans may be kept fresh for several days, 
if they arc tied up in bunches of 50, and the stalk-ends 
placed in a little water, and kept in a cool room, but not 
exposed to frost. 

Sow the main crop of Onions as soon as the 
land is in suitable condition. Sow in drills 1 in.-h deep 
and 10 inches apart to permit of the hoe being used 
freely. 

Autumn-sown Onions may yet be transplanted. 

Celery.—Prick off early Celery in boxes or in pre¬ 
pared beds under glass. Sow seeds of Celery for main 
crop. Sutton’s Sulnani Prize is a good keeping kind ; so 
also is Carter’s Incomparable Crimson. Plant new' beds 
of Horse-radish. It pays for good oulturo. Plant in rows 
with a crowbar 18 inches apart. Water Mush room-bed a 
with warm liquid-manure. E. Hobday. 
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Work In the Town Garden. 

The bitterly wintry weather now prevailing renders it 
almost impossible to get on with any kind of outdoor 
work for the present, so that whatever might otherwise be 
done must be deferred until a change tpkes place. It is 
at such times in particular that one of the numerous 
advantages of having a glasshouse or two becomes appa¬ 
rent. No matter what the weather outside may be, one 
can always find both amusement and occupation in the 
greenhouse, and if the temperature is maintained at a 
point just oonifortable—from 65 degs. to 00 degs. is, I 
think, about the most enjoyable one—any requisite work 
beoomes quite a pleasure. 

Ca mellias are now pretty generally in bloom. Such 
should be kept constantly moist at the roots and i n a cool and 
moderately airy position to preserve the blooms as long as 
possible. Any that have done flowering may be pruned a 
little, if necessaiy, and placed in a rather higher tempera¬ 
ture than that of a greenhouse proper, to induce the for¬ 
mation of a free and early growth. Should any of the 
plants need larger pots they may be shifted at once. Use 
sandy peat alone for small plants; but add a third or 
fourth of fibrous loam for large examples, and, in either 
case, make the fresh soil quite firm all round with a pot- 
ting-stick. 

A tw-I flflji , unless they have been subjected to a foroing 
process, will be only in bud at present. When once the 
buds are fairly prominent most Azaleas will stand a 
moderate heat at this season very well, provided the 
atmosphere is moist and genial, and, under such condi¬ 
tions, will soon be in bloom. Using the syringe over the 
plants freely in bright weather will be found very bene¬ 
ficial. 

nh»ryftf\nt-Viftm nmft that were inserted in store pots 
or boxes should be potted off at once and kept rather close 
and worm for a time, but always with plenty of light. 
Cuttings of varieties that could not be obtained earlier 
should at onoe be put in. Use a little heat to save time ; 
but be very careful. 

Auriculas will, in many cases, be showing the trusses, 
and need some attention. Clean the plants over, if neoee- 
sary, keep the soil moist, and as the flower stems rise give 
an occasional dose of weak liquid-manure. Sow some pots 
with major Convolvulus, Trop»olum canariense. and other 
hardy climbing annuals in a frame or very gentle heat, to 
be turned out entire into the open ground presently and 
afford some early bloom. B. C. R. 
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ROSES. 

BUDDING STANDARD ROSES. 

3560.—I should certainly advise “ Jay,” if he 
caii manage it, to get someone who can bud 
Roses to show him how to do it, for seeing it 
done once is, in my opinion, far better than all 
the explanation possible on paper; but in case 
he cannot find anyone 1 will tell him how I go 
to work, and in this particular department I 
have always, up to the present, been very 
fortunate. I should leave three shoots upon 
the Briers, rubbing off all other eyes which 
might appear from time to time, and should 
take care to have the three remaining ones 
pointing in different directions, so that they 
may be equally supplied with sap, and I should 
prefer the highest one to be 3 inches or 4 inches 
from the top of the stock. I believe it is con¬ 
sidered the correct thing to leave only one shoot 
upon a Brier when they have become estab¬ 
lished. If “Jay” has the courage to cut off 
two good shoots out of three, he can, of course, 
do so, and may be amply repaid for it; but I 
must say I have never yet been able to do so. 
If the weather is very dry, I always give my 
Briers a liberal supply of water at the roots 
for several nights previous to budding on them, 
and also after the operation has been performed, 
as it induces the sap to flow, ana thereby 
causes the bark to open well, and nourishes the 
young bud when put in. I always prefer a dull 
day, and the first thing I do is to select good, 
plump buds of the kind required, which should 
be in a fairly forward state, so long as they have 
not actually started. When they are in good 
order for coming away from the wood without 
injury, the thorns can be broken off readily 
without tearing the bark ; this also applies to 
the shoots of the Briers, if the thorns come off 
easily the bark opens well. Having procured 
good buds, take the budding-knife, which should 
be very sharp, and cut the twig on which the 
bud is from about $ inch before the bud, under 
the bud, and out a^ain about £ inch behind it; 
tile cut should be m a circular direction, and 
not quite through the twig at the deepest part. 
This will give you a piece much about the 
shape of a cheese-knife. Carefully take out 
the wood from the bark with the finger or 
thumb-nail, and put the bark with the bud in it, 
which we will call the shield, gently between 
your lips, and keep it there while you operate 
upon the Brier. This I do as follows: I 
make a cut just deep enough to go through 
the bark, from as close os possible to the 
stock, in an upward direction, for about 1£ 
inches, and then one across the end of the 
long cut at the opposite end from the stock, the 
two cut together appearing when made in the 
form of the letter | ; but great care must be 
taken in making the cross-cut not to go too 
deep, or the shoot will break off. When the 
outs have been made open, the long one with 
the handle of the knife, then take the bud from 
between the lips (the leaves having been previ¬ 
ously removed and only the leaf-stalk left on it) 
hold it by the leaf-stalk in one hand, and having 
opened the two flaps of the X cut, gently push 
the shield down (backwards) as far as possible 
without bending it up, then carefully replace 
the bark of the Brier over the bark of the bud, 
and bind it round with a shred, about an eighth 
of an inch wide, of the ordinary tying Grass, 
taking care to leave the bud free to shoot, and 
finishing off beyond the cross-cut. I know it is 
not now considered quite the thing to use 
the Grass for binding the bud in with, but I 
have always been more successful with it than 
with anything else, and it is my own experience 
I am now quoting. I think budding-cotton and 
worsted hold too much water if the weather is 
wet. Having completed the budding take a 
leaf from any evergreen shrub, cut a small slit 
in it, and put it over the leaf-stalk of the bud 
to keep it from the sun for a few days ; remove a 
little earth round the stock, and give a good 
dose of water every evening when there is no 
rain. If the weather is very hot and sunny 
when your buds are fit, do your budding in the 
evening. I always prefer that time of the day. 
I bud from June to September, but I think the 
September buds are the best, as • they generally 
lie in a dormant state all the winter and burst 
forth with more vigour in the following spring 
than those which have been budded early and 
made a start at once. Though last summer was 


so very dry (and I live in one of the dryest dis¬ 
tricts in England) I was successful with 90 per 
cent, of my buds, and the above is how I worked 
them. Rex. 


3430.—Roses for a cold, damp district. | 
—“ Sweet Brier,” before condemning the varie¬ 
ties mentioned, should try them worked on another 
kind of stock. Being situated as I am in a very 
cold, damp district, I grow the very same varie¬ 
ties to perfection. On the seedling Brier these 
will live and flourish with me, whilst almost all 
varieties on the Manetti stock cannot exist 
beyond two years. I have proved the Manetti 
stock to be so unsuitable for a cold northern 
district, that I have discarded it altogether. 
Twenty-five years ago I w'as told by a Rose- 
grower that I could not succeed with Roses in 
this district; it is very evident to me that I could 
not if I were to work them on the Manetti 
stock. Since I gave up the Manetti and culti¬ 
vated Roses on the Brier, I have grown more 
Roses and taken more prizes at our local 
shows than all others similarly situated have 
done on any occasion. I can strongly recom¬ 
mend a trial of Roses on the seedling Brier in 
preference to all others in a cold or damp 
district.—R. W. P. 

3563.— Moving* Roses in May.— Could 
you not manage to get them moved in April, 
when they w ould do right enough, but May is 
certainly late and rather risky ? If it cannot 
be avoided, defer pruning them until April, and 
transplant just as they are breaking into fresh 
growth. If you keep the soil moist and syringe 
them well morning and evening in bright 
weather for a time they may succeed.—B. C. R. 

- It is certainly a bad time of year to trans¬ 
plant, but there are no insurmountable obstacles 
to success. You will do better to take them up, 
and, if possible, lay them in in a north aspect, 
so as to retard growth. Do not prune now, but 
cut them back when you move them, as then 
there will not be much tender growth to flag. 
Water them well in, and mulch with manure. 
Take care that they do not get dry before they 
have made new roots, and w ell sprinkle them 
overhead in the middle of the day. The early 
bloom will, of course, be sacrificed, but that 
you must put up with, and they will give some 
late bloom.—J. C. B. 

-They could not be successfully removed from one 

garden to another in that month ; hut they may be taken 
up now, and be planted in pots. If they were kept in a 
sheltered place out-of-doors, with the pots plunged to the 
rims, they would not require much attention. It would 
be easy to transfer them with the pots in May, and plant 
them in the positions where they are to remain per¬ 
manently.—J. D. E. 

3663.—Roses all the year round.— 
With only a small greenhouse, you will experi¬ 
ence much difficulty in getting Roses all the 
year round ; you will more likely succeed if you 
confine the selection to the Tea-scented section. 
For your purpose, the best are Perie des Jar- 
dins, Marie van Houtte, Madame Falcot, 
Madame Lambard, Lettie Coles, Isabella 
Sprunt, and Alba rosea. The plants should be 
kept in the house till the middle of June, and 
then taken to a sunny position out-of-doors. 
Any that require larger pots, or that require 
pruning, should be attended to at the same 
time. Keep them well supplied with water 
all the summer. At the end of September take 
half of the number of plants into the green¬ 
house, and keen up a steady temperature all 
the winter of about 50 degs. At the commence¬ 
ment of the new year the remaining half 
of the plants Bhould be taken into the house, to 
be treated the same as the others. If the tem¬ 
perature I have mentioned is not exceeded, 
and you keep the foliage free from insects and 
mildew, you will in all probability get a few Roses 
at different times during the winter. — J. C. C. 

3659.—Hybrid Perpetual and climb¬ 
ing Roses. —If I read your inquiry right you 
do not appear to be residing in a particularly 
smoky district. If that is so the following 
twelve Hybrid Perpetuals will suit you : 
Baroness Rothschild, Merveille de Lyon, 
Magna Charta, Ulrich Brunner, John Hopper, 
Grandeur of Cheshunt, Marshal Vaulant, 
Charles Lefebvre, Reynolds Hole, Victor 
Verdier, Madame C. Crapclet, and Jules Mar- 
gottin. Four good hardy climbing Roses are 
Gloire de Dijon, Reine Marie Henriette, 
F£licit4 Perpetuelle, and Amadw.—J. C. C. 
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3552.— Wasps in a thatch.— “ C. D. L. 
need not look into the thatch now for wasps. 
The queens will have left their last year’s nest, 
and the workers are all dead. Look for queens 
every sunny day, resting on any surface having 
a south aspect not exposed to the wind. They 
are slothful till the season is well advanced, 
and may easily be struck with the hand or any 
weapon. I have found them in a torpid state 
between the leaves of Savoy Cabbage in De¬ 
cember. I give a penny for every queen found 
in the parish till 31st May ; after which date 
I give twopence for information that will load 
to the conviction of a nest, to take which pour 
a spoonful of spirit of turpentine into the en¬ 
trance ; wait three minutes, dig, and use tur¬ 
pentine or any ardent spirit at discretion, adding 
a lighted match by way of despatch to the 
struggling mass of helpless insects. I believe 
Scotch whisky would do as -well as turpentine. 

I prefer the hour of dusk for the operatiou, 
because all the members of the colony are then 
at home.—C. Walkden. 

3543.— Making a turf-pit. —This is a 
most useful structure where tender plants are 
grown to plant out in the open garden during 
the summer months, and also to shelter half- 
hardy annuals such as Stocks, Asters, Ac., 
when they are removed from frames preparatory 
to being planted out in the open garden. The 
back part of the pit should be to the north, north¬ 
east, or east. I skin the turf off any of our 
Grass-fields, cutting it from 2 inches to 3 inches 
deep, in lengths of 3 feet and 1 foot wide. These 
are rolled up and taken to the garden, where 
the space for the walls is already marked ont. 
It may be of any length, bat 6 feet inside 
measure is a convenient width. The turf is 
spread out with the Grass side under, and the 
walls are made 3 feet high at the back, 2 feet 
at the front. I have light deal framework 
made, 7 feet long and 4 feet wide each. A few 
permanent cross-pieces are fixed on ope side, 
and on these some Oat-straw is laid, and it is 
kept in its place by nailing laths over it. The 
fall of 1 foot from back to front is enough to 
throw off the rains. These covers are placed 
over the plants at night, and are removed by 
day. They will keep out many degrees of 
frost.—J. D. E. 

3549.— Claying a pond. —Three inches in 
thickness of clay is sufficient, or from 3 inches 
to 6 inches, if the pond is large. Men who do 
this work take up lumps of clay in their hands 
when it has been well worked, and dash it 
against the sides of the pond, working back¬ 
wards, so that they do not go on the clayed 
portion with their feet. It is merely made 
smooth with the back of a spade after being 
thrown down. The work cannot be done so 
effectually by ramming.—J. D. E. 

- “It. R. C.” will find perfect ponds on Salisbury 

Plain. The practice 30 years ago was to ram 3 inches 
Or 4 inches of worked clay upon a rammed foun¬ 
dation, and cover the clay with a thin coating of sand 
to save it from freezing above the water-line or from 
cracking in summer. Protect the dipping place with 
wood.— C. Walkdex. 

3571. —Building a greenhouse.— Lean-to 
vineries are usually constructed with much 
steeper roofs than would be suitable for a green 
or plant-house, the pitch being often as much as 
50 degs. or more; a rather steep pitch is also 
desirable for Tomatoes. You may make a com¬ 
promise, and adopt a pitch of from 40 degs. to 
45 degs.—that is, if the back wall is sufficiently 
high, and even if it is not I should be inclinod 
to make a hip-roof of it. With the door so far 
forward, your front plate, from which the rafters 
spring, must be 5 feet 6 inches from the ground 
to allow sufficient head-room. It would, how¬ 
ever, be better with so steep a pitch to place tho 
door farther back ; or if this cannot be done, 
make the pathway inside at any rate nearer the 
back wall, and thus enable the front plate to be 
brought down to within 3 feet or 4 feet of the 
ground.—B. C. R. 

Poppies for cutting.—I have frequently 
tried JPoppies os cut flowers, but have always 
found the peculiar heavy odour emitted by these 
blooms produce drowsiness and headache, and I 
have come to think any flowers preferable to 
them for the embellishment of a sitting-room ; 
moreover, they last but a short time only. As 
border flowers they are extremely handsome, 
but I, for one, would never allow them to be 
brought into the house.—G. 
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AN ENGLISH COTTAGE GARDEN. 
Those who look at sea or sky or w'ood see 
beauties that no art can show ; but among the 
things made by man nothing is prettier than an 
Engfish cottage garden. 4 ‘ English," too ; the 
word is wanted, as we do not Bee the same 
thing in other lands. Cross the Channel, and 
the bare cottage of Belgium and North France 
is shocking in its baldness and ugliness. Even 
in Ireland and Scotland we do not see the same 
pretty little gardens. And these are not so 
good in some parts of England. In Surrey, 
Kent, and the Southern counties wo find the 
prettiest cottage gardens. I pass n cottage 
garden by a road in the Weald of Sussex never 
without a flower for ten months in the year, 
except there be snow in February and March. 
It is only a square patch of earth, but the 
beauty it gives is beyond price—far more 
delightful, usually, than'the large gardens near. 
It is often pretty when they are bare. What is 
the secret of the cottage garden’s charms? 
Cottage gardeners are good to their plots, and 
in the course of years they are made rich and 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

L.CLLA ANCEP8. 

Some of my readers may wonder what rule I 
have to select my subjects, and, in case they 
should trouble you with enquiries, I may as well 
state I have no rule. Sometimes I am asked 
to give details of the culture of a particular 
species, at others I humour my fancy ; but I 
endeavour to cater for all classes and conditions 
of readers—in fact, become a universal provider. 
In introducing Lrclia anceps to your notice I 
do not bring before you a now subject, the plant 
having been cultivated in our Btoves since 1835; 
but 1 am old-fashioned enough to admire plants 
for their real beauty without reference to 
novelty ; but even this latter taste can be 
gratified, for during the past few years & great 
number of forms have been introduced, some of 
an intense depth of colour, some pale, and some 
even pure wdnte, saving a few purple streaks on 
the side lobes of the lip. Jits native name is 


as a block plant, some Sphagnum Moss about it 
will be sufheient; but under any other conditions 
some good peat fibre and Sphagnum mixed will 
answer admirably ; or, indeed, Moss litter will 
suit it, mixed with peat. 

Those who are not acquainted with this Lidia 
will naturally want to know what kind of a 
plant it is, dwarf or tall, Ac. ; well I may at 
once say it is a dwarf plant, with ovate oblong 
bulbs, which are, more or less, ribbed, some 
3 inches or 4 inches long, bearing a thick, 
leathery, deep-green leaf about tt inches long, 
so that tho total height of the plant when not 
in flower docs not exceed a foot. The flower- 
spike issues from the top of the bulb at the base 
of the leaf, and grows to a length of 2 feet or 

3 feet, near the top of which it bears from three 
to five flowers, each of which measure nearly 

4 inches in diameter. The outer portion of the 
flower ia rosy-purple, or rosy-lilac, the lip being 
intense deep-purple, stained with vellow in the 
throat, and in some varieties the front portion 
of the lip is rich crimson. Its flowers ai^e pro¬ 
duced from the beginning to December to the 
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fertile. The shelter, too, of the little house and 
hedge favours flowers. But there ia something 
more. It is the absence generally of any pre¬ 
tentious plan which lets the flowers tell their 
tale direct. The walks are only what are 
needed, and so we see only the earth and its 
blossoms. That is a great point. Wherever 
the cottage garden threw off its good oltl ways 
and went in for the new style, the result was 
sad to see, and all the old year-round charm 
of dowere was lost. The cottage garden being fre¬ 
quently beautiful as a spring garden, to make it 
into a bedding garden was to rob it of all life 
and character. The very pretty cottage garden 
which the tasteful photography of Air. Mason 
Good has secured for us is in that charming 
country south of London where good cottage 
prtlens abound. May their charms never grow 
l*ai! They often teach lessons that “great 
prdeners ” should learn. We never pass one 
oy without looking at it, and often see an old 
friend happily grown. One never ceases to 
bonder how, with such simple materials, they 
are pretty from early Primrose days (coming 
*ith Violet and Snowdrop) till the Fuchsia 
bushes bloom—almost into winter. 


El'toro, and it is said to grow wild upon trees 
near the borders of the forest, and upon rockB, 
where it ia always fully exposed to the sun. 
Daring the growing season—that is to say, 
the wet season, which lasts some five or six 
months—the plants are exposed to very heavy 
rains, and those who have grown this plant at 
home will remember that its spike comes up with 
the growth, and that the flowers are developed 
immediately after the bulb iB fully formed, so that 
in a state of nature, the flowers expand just after 
the dry season commences ; from the above 
hints the whole system of growing this Lrelia 
may be gathered They enjoy sun, and should 
be watered well when growing ; this is best 
applied during the after part of the day or 
evening, so that the plants may retain the 
moisture during the night. During the winter 
months the temperature should not exceed (50 
degs. during the day, and may fall to 50 degs.- 
at night without injury to the plants. This 
Ln?lia may be grown on a block, in a hanging- 
basket, or treated as a pot plant; but under 
whatever conditions it is kept, the drainage 
must be open, and the roots must not be clogged 
with a superabundance of material. If grown 


end of January. In some of tho varieties the 
flowers are pure white, with different markings 
in the throat and on the front lobe of the lip. 
These, however, are still somewhat high in 
price, and to these I must devote another 
article. AIatt. Bramble. 
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Sowing small seeds.— Tho beat plan I 
have yet found of raising seedlings is to sow the 
seed in pans or boxes filled with light, rich 
soil, and set them in a cold house or frame 
until they are sufficiently strong to allow of 
their being planted out on a sheltered border. 
The saving of seed alone will repay all the extra 
trouble, as at this time of year young tender 
seedlings of all kinds are liable to the attacks 
of slugs, snails, Ac. ; and if one gets a nice bed 
up one day it is very probable that on looking 
at them tne next he will find the greatest por- 
j tion gone; but if one has them in boxes they can 
be put out of the reach of enemies of all kinds ; 
and as an ordinary cutting box will raise enough 
seedlings of any one kind for a tolerably large 
garden, it is, in the long run, the cheapest and 
the best method to adopt. Nearly all Kinds of 
h&lf-h&rdy annuals can be sown now, and I 
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would advise anyone wishing for a good supply 
of plants to give sowing in boxes under glass a 
trial at once.—J. G. H. 

3646.— Pot roots of Dahlias. —If there 
is a greenhouse, failing a heated house, let the 
roots be shaken out and be repotted in light 
soil; or they may be started before being re¬ 
potted, as in the case of any of them that 
make two Bhoots they may be divided at pot¬ 
ting time, and will thus produce two plants in¬ 
stead of one. A hotbed would be better than a 
greenhouse, as more rapid growth would be 
made, and the shoots could be cut over and be 
planted as cuttings. They would root rapidly 
in the moist bottom heat.—J. D. E. 

3624.— Maiden-hair Perns. — It all 
depends upon what is understood as a cool con¬ 
servatory whether these Ferns will succeed in it 
or not. They will not succeed in an unheated 
house, nor in one from which the frost is just 
excluded ; moreover, the dry atmosphere of an 
ordinary conservatory is not adapted to their 
requirements, especially in winter. The plants 
of these, usually sold in shops, are grown in 
warm hothouses, in a moist atmosphere, and 
when removed to less congenial quarters most of 
the fronds die off. If they are placed in a con¬ 
servatory they should be at the warmest end, 
and must not be exposed to draughts.—J. D. E. 

3584.— Lapagerias. —There is no reason 
whatever why Lapagerias may not be grown 
well in pots. They are also as easily grown as 
any other greenhouse plants. One important 
point in their culture is that they should be 
planted in rather large pots in comparison to 
the size of the plants. They are also possessed 
of rather brittle, fleshy roots, and in transferring 
the plants from one pot to another care must be 
taken not to bruise them. Rather than do this, 
I have, when the plants are large, broken the 

E ota in which they were growing with a 
ammer. A large specimen should be repotted 
once in two years. A very large one may 
remain in the same pot for three years. Next 
as to potting soil. The best is good, fibrous, 
sandy peat. I carefully pull the turves to 
pieces by hand, and if there is too much of the 
finer particles in it I sift a portion out. If 
lacking in sand, add to it some of the coarsest 
white material. I have grown the white and 
red varieties in pots for twenty-five years, and 
they have grown and flowered profusely in all 
classes of cool greenhouses.—J. D. E. 

- It is unadvisable to cultivate this beau¬ 
tiful twiner in a pot, simply because it is one of 
those subjects that never succeeds well when 
its roots are thus confined ; they require a con¬ 
siderable space to ramble about in. The larger, 
in reason, the space provided for the roots is 
the better, in my opinion, and I should say 
that a bed, say, 5 feet or 6 feet by 3 feet wide 
and 2£ feet deep, would be none too large for 
even a small plant. As the plant is all but, if 
not quite, hardy, it might be planted outside 
successfully, but in very severe weather the 
border should be protected by some means, 
especially if the inside of the house is at all 
warm. Ample drainage is an absolute necessity 
in any case.—B. C. R. 

-Fine specimens of Lapageria rosea can 

be grown in pots, and they will flower pro¬ 
fusely—that is to say, if plants 6 feet high and 
bearing hundreds of flowers is called success¬ 
ful cultivation. Having done this, I am able 
to speak confidently on the subject; but I prefer 
to see them planted out and trained up a rafter 
or over the roof of a corridor, in which position 
the pendent, bell-shaped flowers are seen to the 
best advantage ; but no one need be deterred 
from attempting its cultivation as a pot-plant. 
—G. H. W. 

8568.—Seedling Pelargoniums.— Prick the young 
plants out as soon as they have formed the first leaf other 
than the seed leaves, about a dozen plants in a 6-inch pot. 
When they have grown somewhat plant them out singly 
in small 60-sized pots. Grow them on freely, and they 
will flower in 5-inch pots.—J. D. E. 

- As soon as the young plants have two 

or three rough or proper leaves a-pieoe pot 
them singly in 3-inch pots in any fight and 
sandy, loamy soil. Keep them growing, and 
when fit shift into 4£-incn or 5 inen pots, using 
nearly all loam, with a very little leaf-soil or 
old, flaky hotbed manure, and some sand. Pot 
very firmly and drain well. When growing 
freely again, afford the plants plenty of air 
and all the sun possible, with no more water 


than to keep them fresh and growing. As Boon as 
the buds show give liquid-manure rather freely, 
so as to give the flowers a fair chance. If you can 
plant them out the end of May, in a warm, 
spnny border of rather poor loamy soil, they 
would do just os well, if not better.—B. C. R. 

3592.— Growing: Cyclamens. —The cause 
of the leaves damping off is probably due to the 
destruction of the active fibres through over¬ 
watering. Cyclamens should not be watered 
overhead through the winter. In hot, summer 
weather sprinkling is necessary once or twice 
a-d&y. Keep the soil just nicely moist by 
watering when the soil is nearly dry. If they 
can have a temperature of from 55 degs. to 
60 degs., they will come along better than in a 
cool house. Through the summer they should 
be shaded from hot sun, and be kept nicely 
moist at the roots, shifting when necessary, but 
not later than the end of August.—J. C. B. 

3540.— Passion - flowers.—They require 
plenty of light, sun, and air. The cool house 
kinds do well in an ordinary greenhouse. When 
they become large, the growth should be 
thinned out in spring, before they come into 
leaf, so as to allow each shoot to get the full 
light. The strongest ones that are left should 
be shortened back according to the dimensions 
of the house. They do best planted out in 
prepared compost, but will do very well in large 
pots, or in a tub. When in full growth, give 
plenty of water, with occasional doses of liquid- 
manure.—J. C. B. 

-In the open air Hie common P. czerules 

and the white-flowered Constance Elliot (which 
are the only varieties suitable for this purpose), 
merely require planting in a border of gooa, but 
by no means rich, sandy loam in a warm position, 
preferably against a wall facing from south-east 
through south to west. Thin out the growths, 
if too thick, and cut away all dead wood in 
April. Indoors any of the numerous tender 
species should be planted out in a bed of good 
loamy soil with free drainage, and receive 
ordinary mild stove or intermediate house 
treatment, with plenty of water when in full 
growth and bloom. As these flower principally 
from the young wood they may be cut Dack 
pretty hard in either the autumn or early spring 
if they occupy too much space. Thrips are 
almost the only insects that attack the foliage, 
and may be kept at bay either by means of the 
syringe or Tobacco smoke.—B. C. R. 

3660.— Growing the Plumy Cockscomb (C«lo*ia 
plutnosa).—Sow the seeds in hest now, prick off singly in 
light, rich soil, and return to the hotbed, shifting into 
larger pots as they reauire more space. Put a light stick 
to the main stem, and encourage the side-shoots to grow 
out. Move to a warm greenhouse when the flowers are 
showing.—E. H. 

- Many fail to grow these plants well 

through sowing the seed too early, and then the 
plants have to be kept in such a strong heat 
and so confined for the want of air that they 
get drawn up so weak as to be comparatively 
worthless. The seed should be sown about the 
middle of April, and the plants brought on in a 
hotbed frame, where they can be near the glass 
and get a moderate quantity of air. They 
ought not to be taken from the frame until the 
middle of June, and then they must have a 
position in a warm and rather close house. 
Celosi&s require a rich soil, and frequent shifts 
into larger pots. Once the plants get pot-bound 
they start into flower, and if this happens 
before they occupy pots 6 inches in diameter 
they are spoilt as regards growing them into 
handsome specimens.—J. C. C. 

8642.—Azaleas and Genistas not flowering.— 
The wood has not been ripened. Turn the plants out-of- 
doors in July, and leave them out till the end of Septem¬ 
ber, and they will flower, il healthy.—E. II. 

- You must have treated your plants very 

badly in some way if the Genista has not 
flowered for three years. It is one of the easi¬ 
est of greenhouse plants to manage; it should be 
stood out-of-doors from the middle of June to 
the end of September. With regard to the 
Azaleas, you must reverse your treatment, 
whatever that has been. Azaleas will not 
flower unless they make new growth every year 
under glass, and are either placed out-of doors 
or stood in a cool, airy house for several weeks 
towards the close of the summer.— Practical. 

3475.—Creepers for a cold conserva¬ 
tory. —The following would thrive admirably 
in the position von name : Any of the Clematis, 
I including the beautiful New Zealand C. indi- 
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visa lobata, whioh blooms at this season of the 
year, Lapageria rosea and alba, J&sminnm re- 
volutum, Berberidopsis corallina, Akebia quin- 
ata, Clianthus puniceus, Mutisia decurrens, 
Bignonia radicans, Rhynchospermum jaa* 
tninoides, and many others.—G. H. W. 

8639.—Treatment of Begonia Rex.— Divide the 
root stook any time during the spring into as many pieces 
as there are buds, if so much stock is required ; pr the old 
plant may be cut up into two or three.—E. H. 

3494.— Creeper for a fernery. — You will find 
Clematis indiviaa suit your place, and also Lapageria (both 
red and white), and 1 do not think you can nna anything 
that will give you so much satisfaction.—G. II. W. 

8577.—Plumbago dying.— It is not advisable to cut 
a Plumbago so closely as you describe late in autumn. 
This, combined with too great a supply of water to the 
root, would speedily kill it.—G. H. G. 

3655.— Treatment of Azalea mollis.— These are 
not difficult to flower if rightly managed. In the present 
case I should say the wood Is not ripened. Keep them 
under glass till the young shoots are getting firm, then place 
in the open air to oomplete the ripening process.—E. H. 

3674.— Propagating a Clematis.— The usual mode 
is to whip or cleft-graft the young shoots on pieces of the 
root of the common Traveller’s Joy; but this must be 
done in a hotbed or propagating house. Cuttings formed 
of the side-shoots when about 4 inches long, taken off with 
a heel, will, however, strike readily in sandy soil on a 
gentle hotbed, and, in the course of a year or two, these 
will make capital plants.—B. C. R. 

8579.— Unhealthy Hyacinth leaves.— The prob¬ 
able cause of the leaves turning black as if burnt is owing 
to some derangement to the roots—that is, if none of the 
other plants in the greenhouse have suffered. There may 
be something deleterious in the soil, or they may have 
been overdosed with manure-water. I have also seen the 
tips of the leaves injured when the plants have been 
plunged in ashes.—J. D. E. 

3587. —Constructing forcing pits. — 
The best forcing-pit I ever had was made with 
a false bottom of galvanised iron, and the bulk 
of the pipes placed in a chamber beneath. Un¬ 
less many tall plants are likely to be intro¬ 
duced, do not make the depth in front down 
to the false bottom more than about 1 foot; 
at the back it may be 2} feet or even 3 feet 
deep. The lower chamber may be 18 inches or 
2 feet, and in its plaoe four rows of 4 inch pipes 
for the hottest division, and three rows for the 
other, with a 2-inch pipe all round the upper 
part to afford top-heat. Use stout bearers for 
the false bottom (preferably of iron), and on 
them lay sheets of galvanised corrugated iron, 
with from 4 inches to 6 inches of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre over them, which must be kept moist. 
Make the sides of 9 inch brickwork all round, 
and you can easily calculate how many bricks 
you will want, remembering that a brick 
measures 9 inches by 41 inches, by 3 inches 
deep. I should sink the lower chamber beneath 
the surface of the ground, I think. You will 
only want one partition in the middle; more 
would only occasion a loss of light.—B. C. R. 

3595.—Removing a greenhouse.— It 
appears that an ordinary tenant would not be 
entitled to remove a greenhouse erected by him 
which is fixed with mortar to foundation walls 
of brickwork—or such a thing as a boiler built 
into the masonry of the building; but that 
greenhouses, forcing-pits, and hotbed-frames, 
erected bv nursery gardeners for the purposes of 
their trade, may be removed, so far as they do 
not consist of brickwork.— Lex. 

3661.—Fruit-trees and old-fashioned 
flowers. —This question would require several 
columns of space to do justice to its importance. 
I can now only say a few words which strike me 
at the moment. The idea is an excellent one, 
and deserves every encouragement. Apples : 
Fearn’s Pippin, Alexander, Mank’s Codlin, 
Quarrenden, Wellington, Norfolk Beaufln. 
Pears: Jargonelle, Marie Louise, and Pit- 
maston Duchess. Plums : Victoria, Magnum 
Bonum, and Diamond. Flowers : First of 
all must come Roses, Carnations, and Pinks 
in considerable patches. In the cool, shady 
places might be patches of Musk, and there must 
be Mignonette. The two last named will take 
care of themselves, if the hoe is in careful hands. 
In spring, Herbaceous Phloxes, especially the 
l&te-nowering species, will be desirable. Pillars of 
Honeysuckle and Jasmine should have a place in 
the background. Little bushes of DictamnusFrax- 
inella for its spicy perfume, Primroses, Violets, 
and bulbs of many kinds will be a prime feature 
in spring; and Lilies, especially the old white 
candidum in summer. It will probably take 
more than one season to get such borders fur¬ 
nished to the mind of a person of taste : and I 
rather like this way of doing it, as one makes 
fewer mistakes than if we plant everything 
everyone recommends at once.—E. H. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FOLIAGE FOR HEAD DRESSES. 

It is well known by ladies who use floral 
decorations in their hair at evening parties 
that the flowers stand the heat of the head and 
the rough usage of a light shawl thrown over 
them far better than the leaves do. One lady 
of my acquaintance is very careful to harden off 
her plants of Maiden-hair before cutting the 



Folios* for head-dresses. A leaf of Lomatia ptapinqua. 


fronds; another lady always soaks her cut 
fronds in cold water for at least twelve hours 
before using them ; a third presses and partly 
driee her Maiden hair for two or three days 
before the fronds are wanted; a fourth 
is particular in only using those fronds 
which have brown seed-vessels on the under 
side, and in keeping them in slender glass 
tube* full of water, which are concealed 
under the plaits of the hair. To these, and 
others interested, I commend the leaves of that 
beautiful greenhouse evergreen shrub, Lomatia 
propinqua, as the most durable kind of delicate 
foliage with which I am acquainted. The 
accompanying illustration shows a leaf which 
had been worn for two evenings before it was 
sketched. The only preparation which it 
requires ia to twist a piece of wire round its 
item, making a loop at the end, that it may be 
secured with a hair pin. A few pips of common 
scarlet Pelargonium or Hyacinth, properly 
wired, anil arranged judiciously amongst the 
leaflets, form a simple and pretty head-dress, 
which is quickly made up and easily fixed in the 
air. Many other flow'ers might be similarly 
used, if care be taken to choose a leaf of a size 
proportionate to that of the flowers which are 
to go with it. P. W. T. 


3635.—Roses in a room.— Roses are not 
very suitable subjects to be growm altogether in 
a window, the air is too dry, and then they 
often get infested with green-fly. If you carry 
out your idea you had better confine your 
selection of sorts to the Chinese Roses. The 
best of these for your purpose are Little Pet 
(white), Cramoisi-Nup^ricur (crimson), Mrs. 
Bownquet (flesh colour), and Fabvier (red). 
If this is not variety enough you will find some 
of the miniature and PoTy&ntha Roses better 
suited for your purpose than the larger growing 
hinds; of these you may choose Pacquerette, 
Mignonette, and Ferlo d’Or.—J. C. C. 

— Room gardening’.- Mushrooms could be 
frown in the room ; but the temperature is quite high 
enough. Hyacinths and liegonta* would do well placed 
dose to the windows ; but it would not be worth while to 
try Cinerarias. Chrysanthemums could be? grown out-of- 
and be token in when the bud a are well formed.— 
J.D.E. 

-Hyacinths, Tulips, and Polyanthus-Nar¬ 
cissi would do very well. The temperature 
would suit them, and early in the year they do 
Dot require much air. Little good would 
fe*ult from growing flowering plants generally 
in such a confined atmosphere ; but the single 
Fuchsias might do, if a fair amount of air can r>e 
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given in summer. 1 should be inclined to try a 
Cyclamen or two, procuring good bulbs. Ferns 
ought to do very well, and such fine-leaved 
plants as the green Dracaenas, Aspidistra lurida, 
and some Palms, such as Corypha australis 
and Chatnaerops cxrtdsa, would be quite at home. 
—J. C. B. 

3545.—Candle-plant (Cacalia articulata). 
—This should be in flow’er about the present 
time in an ordinary living-room, where it does 
well. The flowers are thrown up well above 
the plant on slender stems. They are white, and 
though not showy, they arc welcome as coming 
at a time w'hen flowers are so rare. By the 
loginning of the summer it goes to rest, ami but 
little water is needed until August, when all 
the old soil Bhould be shaken out and fresh 
compoBt given. Place in a sunny position and 
water when needful. When the plant becomes 
too tall it may be taken apart at the joints, 
these, if inserted as cuttings in July, w’ill soon 
make roots.—J. C. B. 

- These require to be kept in a cool, light 

situation, where they can get plenty of sun. 
About the beginning of July turn them out of 
their old pots, and shake all the old soil nw’ay ; 
repot in sandy loam, in well-drained pots. 
Four-inch pots are the most suitable ; these 
will hold six stems, which will have no leaves 
on at that time. Do not set stems with more 
than tw'o joints ; if they have more they can 
be separated and inserted in sandy soil, in 
w hicli they will soon take root. Water moder¬ 
ately after potting ; in hot weather syringe 
gently. By September young leaves will have 
formed. Give more water as the pots fill 
with roots, and grow'th is being freely made. 
Expose to the full sun, giving plenty of air 
night ami day; this will cause a full leaf de¬ 
velopment. If kept cool they will flower about 
Christmas.—G. R. T. 

- (Jrow the plants in an open, Randy soil in pots not 

too large for the root*. (Jive moderate sup]dies of water 
in summer, but little in winter. The time of flowering is 
September—E. D. 8., Shejfield. 

3500.— Flowers for button-holes.— As 
regards indoor flowers, there is nothing better 
than double and semi - double Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. The latter arc the most free-flower¬ 
ing, ami four good kinds are Guillion Mangilli, 
Wonderful, F. Y\ Raspail.and Madame Thibaut. 
The double white Madame Baltet is also good. 
PariB Daisies, too, are very good, and if you can 
find room for a Niphetos Rose you should grow 
one. In the way of open-air flow’er3, Carnations, 
Pinks, Primroses (double and single), Gloire de 
Dijon Ro9c, Cornflowers in colours, Anemone 
japonica (red and white), Pyrethrums (double 
and single), Coreopsis grancliflora, and China 
Roses, are of the best.—J. C. B. 

8567.— Manure-water for plants In rooms.— 
“ JuniorV' objection is good. The result should be tried 
for another way. Use half leaf-mould in tilling the vases 
or t rays in which the plants are to grow, and then pure 
water will sulllce. It is well to have water the same tem¬ 
perature u the room, and made soft by the Addition of 
wood-ashes.— (J. Walkdkx. 

Window Orchids.— Thanks to the advice of “ Matt. 
Bramble,” 1 have u little collection of Orchids in a window 
which have stood the winter remarkably well. An < klonto- 
gloesum rotmi majus is Just coming into bloom, and several 
more are following suit.—H krkfukd. 


3630. — Impregnating flowers. — The 

first process is to select the flower intended to 
Ijcar seeds, and with a pair of sharp pointed 
scissors remove the pollen before the cases burst 
and scatter it. This has to be done Injfore the 
flowers open. The pollen parent must next be 
selected and as soon os the flower is quite ex¬ 
panded examine it to see if the pollen is in a 
powder state; a very fine camel's-hair pencil must 
bo used to convey the pollen to the stigmatic 
part of the flower intended to proiluee the seeds. 
-J. D. E. 

3591.— Destroying rats. — Let “ Wor¬ 
ried ” try chloride of lime, sprinkled in the 
runs or places frequented by rats, and I think 
they will get scarcer. I was nearly eaten out 
of my Bhop by them, ami my lieu-run at 
home was like a honeycomb with their tunnels. 
Since I used the chloride I have never seen 
a sign of them. They were also in my green¬ 
house, but left.—J. M. Moopik. 

Catalogue received.— Florist/ Flowra and Store 
and Greenhouse Plant*. John Forbe*, Hawick, Scotland. 

Book received. -//me to Lai / Out a Kitchen Garden 
of One Acre. By E D, Darlington and L. M. Mod. W 
At lee Burp"* 183, Cannon street, London, K C 


FRUIT. 

3260.—Management of an Orange- 
tree. —The tree might be cut buck, and in that 
case would start into growth now ; but the fruit, 
even if any was produced in the course of a year 
or two, might be worthless. The best plan is to 
graft with scions of an approved variety. The 
best are St Michael's ami Tangerien. Now is a 
good time to perform the operation, and the 
best method is ordinary whip-grafting. Clay 
the grafts, and place the tree in a warm house. 
If the trees are small I place them inside a 
hand-light or propagating case. Large trees 
cannot be treated in this way, hut it ia easy to 
place a bell-glass over the grafts. The bell- 
glass rests on a board supported by a stick, 
exactly as Dahlias are shaded for exhibition.— 
J. D. E. 

357S.— Treatment of a Pomegranate. 
—This is not hardy, and should be grown in a 
light, sunny house, but may advantageously go 
into the open from the end of July till the end 
of September. It requires no pruning beyond 
shortening any very long shoots. Plenty of 
water ia necessary when growing, and root- 
bound plants should get liquid-manure fre¬ 
quently. The proper time to repot is early in 
April, and the compost Bhould consist of good 
loam, with a little well-rotted manure. — 
d. C. B. 

3633.—Pears for a light, sandy soil. — Marie 
Louise, Louise- Bonne of Jersey, lleurre Hid, William*’ 
lion Chretien, Pussd Colmar, ami Winter Neli*. I have 
had the above hnlf-do/.en do well where the subsoil was 
nothing but red sand. —E. II. 

3027.—Mildew on Strawberries. - Sume kinds of 
Strawberries are more nubjec-t to mildew than other*. 
The usual cause of its appearance is a Klutllness in the 
atmosphere, and perhaps stagnation at the roots. It sets 
in sometimes when the plant-* are standing in pons of 
strong liquid-manure. To prevent it, keep the hou*o 
sweet and clean and the atmosphere buoyant by Judi¬ 
cious ventilation.— E. II. 

- In the first place, you must give the 

plants more air, and reduce the internal 
moisture, or it will be no use to attempt 
remedial measures. To destroy the mildew, 
dust the affected leaves with flowers of sulphur 
when they are quite dry, and leave off 
syringing the plants for a week. But a better 
remedy for destroying mildew is the sulphide of 
potassium. For Strawberries a quarter of an 
ounce dissolved in one gallon of warm water 
will be strong enough. When the liquid is quite 
clear syringe the plants with it.— Practical. 


STANDARD PEARS FOR BRITAIN. 

Marik Louise. 

It seems almost like carrying coals to Newcastle 
to figure and call attention to one of the best 
known Pears, worthy in every way of l>eing 
called a “ standard” variety. Nevertheless, 
it is astonishing how r and why many people 
still persist in planting bad kinds of Pears, 
Apples, and other fruit-trees, simply to make 
up a collection from which they are not likely 
to take a fair gathering of fruit once in half 



Pear Marie Louise. 


a-dozen years. The Pear here noticed is more¬ 
over emphatically a kiud that may be called 
everybody’s fruit, and will grow and bear well 
and regularly in most soils nnd localities in these 
islands whether as a wall-bush, standard, or 
pyramidal tree. Its season of ripening, too, can 
be greatly prolonged by gathering the fruit at 
intervals. It is not too late to plant fruit-trees 
nowq although, of course, it is best done in 
autumn, so we say to those who wish for a 
thoroughly excellent cropping and eating Pear, 
plant Marie Louise. 
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BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—Qtisrias and answers an inserted in 
Q deducing free of chara* if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor eg 
Gardening, S7, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used tn 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that , as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always oe replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
rtfer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


8710.—Water Melons.—What are the essentials tor 
the suooessful growth of Water Melons in England ?—M. T. 

371L—Making a hotbed.—Will someone kindly tell 
me how to make a really good and lasting hotbed ?— Cob¬ 
web. 

3712-— Ma kin g a cold frame.— Will someone kindly 
give me some instructions how to best make a substantial 
sold frame ?— Cobweb. 

3718.— Ink for zinc labels.—I should be glad to know 
what kind of ink is the best to use for writing on sine 
labels ‘if— Miss J. Butcher. 

3714. —Growing Cress in winter.—I should feel 
much obliged if someone will kindly tell me the best way 
to grow Cress in the winter months ?—W. C. 

3715. — Lawn sand.— Will someone kindly tell me i f 
the material advertised under this name for killing worms 
in lawns is of any real value ?— Summerseat. 

8710.— Plants in a dwelling-house.— Can Tube¬ 
roses. winter Chrysanthemums, and Camellias be grown 
in a dwelling-house, and, if so, in what aspect ?— Cobweb. 

3717. — Liming fruit-trees.— Is it best to wash fruit- 
trees with wash inode from fresh slaked lime, or from that 
which has been slaked some time previously ?—T. A., 
Stone. 

3718. —TropeBolums for bedding.— Will someone 
experienced in bedding out kindly tell me which are really 
the best varieties of these plants for the purpose named ? 
-E. M. B. 

8719. —Brown scale on Cotoneasters.—I have 
several plants of these trained to a wall; the twigs and 
branches are covered with brown scale. How can I best 
get rid of it ?—E. H. 

8720. — Bones for Vines.—I have some Vines in a 
very weak state. Will someone kindly advise me as to what 
quantity of }-inch bones per square yard should be forked 
into the border ?— Tom-tom. 

3721. —Asters for show and coat flowers.— 
Will some good grower of these flowers kindly tell me 
which are the best kinds to grow for the purposes men¬ 
tioned?—A Constant Rkadkr. 

3722. — Vallisneria spiralis. — Would someone 
kindly instruct me how to grow this aouatio plant ? Does 
it require warm water? I have no tank ; but I presume a 
small water-tight square box would serve equally well— 
J. It. 

3723. — Violet growing in pots.— I wish to grow 
these flowers well in pots tor winter-flowering. When 
would be the proper time to get runnera, and how should 
they be treated, and which is the best kind to grow?— 
Constant Reader. 

3724. — Winter-flowering plants.—I should be 
much obliged to someone to give me the names of some 
winter-flowering fibrous-rooted Begonias, 8alrias, and 
other plants suitable for a warm greenhouse and easy of 
cultivation.—T ub Warren. 

8725. —Vegetable Marrows in a greenhouse.— 
Would someone kindly tell me if I shall be able to grow the 
above in a small, empty greenhouse with a raised olay 
border at each side, would they succeed better if a load 
of manure was put in to keep the place a little warm? 
—A. S. 8. 

8726. - Boses in the North of Ireland.— Would 
any of the following Roses be likely to do well out-of-doors 
in a rather exposed, but sunny, situation in the North of 
Ireland?—Souvenir de la Malmaison, Hom6re, President, 
Climbing Devoniensis, Red Gloire de Dijon, and Clline 
Fores tier.—A utrr. 

8727. — Restoring a lawn. —Owing to the dry 
weather last summer the Grass on a sloping lawn here 
(Penzanoe), facing south, was quite killed, and now it is 
thickly oovered with weeds, the soil is shallow, and it is 
too large to returf. Will someone kindly suggest what I 
should do ?—B. J. 

3728.—Lapageria culture.—Would any reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me how long I shall have to wait for 
flowers on the above if I sow seed just now; also the 
proper time for planting it out permanently ? Is it possible 
to strike cuttings of the Lapageria? If so, please say how 
it is done.—A. 9. 9. 

8729.—Seed Potatoes destroyed by slugs.— 
Last year many of my seed Potatoes were eaten by slugs. 
Would soot, applied to the cut part of the tubers before 
being planted, prevent this occurring again, or would it 
be likely to injure the seed. They were planted on light 
rocky land on March 8th, last year. White Elephant, 
Early Regent, and Flounder, were the only varieties in¬ 
jured. If soot does not prevent, or cannot be used, what 
else would ward off the enemy ?— C. R. 
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8730. -Fastening for frames.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how I can securely fasten some cold frames in which 
I intend to grow Tomatoes, so that the produce may be 
safe at night? They are situated about 400 yards from 
my house, and I have 3 separate frames, with 2 lights to 
each frame.— Frames. 

3731.— Ixia leaves unhealthy.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the probable cause of my Ixia leaves dying 
off brown at the tope, and in some cases a great portion of 
the leaf is so affected. They are growing In a small oool 
greenhouse and have been carefully watered and attended 
to.— A. B. Alexander. 

8732.—Plants in Hyacinth beds.—I have some 
beds of Hyacinths which I wish to remain undisturbed after 
flowering, and the question arises—What is besttoplant 
between them so as to get a succession of bloom ? would 
such things as dwarf Gladioli and Anemones do, or would 
annuals he best ?— Rev. H. C. Fitch. 

3733. —Begonias in an unheated greenhouse. 
—I am getting some Begonia roots from a London seeds¬ 
man. How soon should I plant them ? They are to go in 
an unheated greenhouse. Should they be put in email 
pots and then moved into larger ones as they grow, or 
should they be put in good-sized pots at once ?— Aster. 

3734. — Using manure.— Will someone kindly tell 
me how to use the manure from an earth closet and fowls' 
manure, about equal ports mixed, and what I can use it 
for ? Also what I should not use it for, and would it be ad¬ 
visable to use each kind separately in future. 1 grow all my 
own vegetables; no other manure at hand.— Hampshire. 

3735. —Celery culture.—Would some reader of Gar¬ 
dening kindly tell me how I should treat Celery from the 
beginning to the end to have fine thick and not pipy 
sticks? How many times it should be moulded up, if a 
quantity of manure is required, and if turf mould from 
an Irish bog is good for blanching it, or is it too light?— 
N. M. G. 

8736.—Roman Hyacinth bulbs after flower¬ 
ing. —My Roman Hyacinths have been exceptionally fine 
this season. Is it any use preserving the bulbs and plant¬ 
ing out in the garden ? I nnd that the ordinary Hyacinth 
bulbs planted out, after flowering in pots, do not succeed 
in this part of the country as a rule.— Amateur, Mottram, 
Cheshire. 

3737.—Grafting an Apple on the Crab stock. 
—My neighbour has a splendid Apple for autumn use 
which I want to introduce into my garden. The tree is a 
very robust grower, and as my garden is small I wish to 
know if I were to graft it on to a Crab instead of an Apple 
stock whether it would make it a dwarfer grower ? If not, 
what one Bhould I use ?— Albert. 

3733.—Galvanised iron wire.—I have a Nectarine- 
tree in a oold house, planted 12 months ago, growing 
against a galvanised iron-wire trellis. At the points 
where last year’s wood has come in contact with the trellis 
the bark has died and caused a portion of the branch to 
wither. Can anyone kindly explain the cause of this, and 
also give me a remedy ?— M. Williams. 

3739.—Two-year-old Primulas.—I have had some 
excellent plants of these, which are now fast passing out 
of bloom. An idea has occurred to me that some of the I 
best might be grown to large specimens for another year. 

I have never done this. Will someone kindly give me 
advioe as to the utility of this proceeding, and whether I 
may reasonably expect them to bloom as well and freely as 
seedlings ?— Weston. 

8740.—Chrysanthemum suckers.—1 should feel 
very much obliged to any reader of Gardening who would 
tell me should all the side-shoots and suckers from the 
roots of Chrysanthemums be picked off at once all through 
the year until they have done flowering. They are con¬ 
tinually coming from all the eyes and the roots on my 
Chrysanthemums, and I never feel sure if they should be 
picked off or left.—N. M. G. 

3741.—Apples for autumn and winter use.— 
Will someone kindly tell me the names of the two best 
dessert Apples for autumn and late winter use, and also 
the best kitchen sort, free from acidity, for use from 
February to May ? The trees to be grown as pyramids; 
they must be prolific bearers and hardy, as we are exposed 
to the east ana north-east winds blowing off Cannock Chase. 
The soil is black and cold.— Albert. 

8742.—Regrafting established stout-limbed 
Apple-trees.— I have polled two trees—summer-ripen¬ 
ing sorts—and wish to put on them grafts of good bearing, 
keeping kinds. Is there any objection to this ? Say Cox s 
Orange Pippin and Pomona, or Bedfordshire Foundling, or 
will it be better to use the very best early sorts, and which 
are they, to bear early and well, with handsome and good 
fruit, and sure not subject to canker ?—C. E., Lyme Regie. 

3743. —Roses on Manetti and Brier stocks.— 
Will 11 J. C. C.,” or someone else, kindly tell me how to tell 
the difference In appearanoe between a Rose worked on a 
Manetti stock and one on a seedling or cutting Brier ? All 
the Rose books say plant the Manetti with the “ work ” 
fully an inch underground, and the Brier with it about 
level with the surface of the soil; but of oourse I oannot 
do that unless I know the one from the other.— Rose 
Amateur. 

3744. —Planting Potatoes.—I have recently had a 
piece of Gross land dug up for planting Potatoes. The 
ground has been double trenched, and the turf dug in. I 
am told the soil will probably be infested with wireworms. Is 
this likely ? And, if so, what treatment should I adopt to 
protect the Potatoes against their ravages ? The land is 
light, but there is a fair depth of soil upon a substratum of 
ohalk. What kinds of Potatoes are most likely to do well ? 
—A. M. E. 

3745. —Evergreen shrubs for sea coast.—I live 
on the North Devon coast, about half-mile from the shore. 
My garden faces the south-east. The soil, which is poor, 
is mostly light, and oontains a good deal of “shillot,”a 
name given to the slaty rock which crumbles away in small 
scaly portions. Furze or Qorse grow all around. Fuchsias 
seem to do well outdoors. What Evergreen shrubs oould 
be recommended me, as I think of laying out shrubberies? 
Should be glad therefore of a list of compact, bushy, 
evergreen shrubs, both flowering and not flowering, 
suitable, and also information when and how I Bhould 
plant them?—T. L. B. Fox. 


8746.—Raising seedling Begonias.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the proper way to raise these, and after 
treatment, in a greenhouse which is kept at a temperature 
of about 60 degs. to 55 degs. ? I have tried twioe and failed 
both times.—M. G. 

3747.—Culture of Gentlana acaulis and Lych¬ 
nis. —Having tried three times and failed to grow the 
first-named plant, can anyone kindly give me some reliable 
instructions regarding its cultivation. I have now a fine 
plant in a frame ready to put out, weather permitting. 
Shall I be doing right by adopting the advioe of a writer in 
Gardening some time since, and grow it among broken bricks 
and old mortar with loam ? Should it be planted in the 
shade or otherwise ? And should also be pleased to know if 
Lychnis, red and white, should have a sunny position. 
—Amateur. 

8748.—Pears for a south wall in the north.—I 
should deem it a favour if some person of experience would 
kindly tell me the three best and most prolific Pears to plant 
against a south wall, exposed to the oleak, east winds off 
Cannock Chase, and state what kind of stock the Pears 
should be grafted on? The three old trees I have do not 
bear, because they bloom too early, and the frosts kill 
them. Would it he best to get the old ones up and plant 
fresh ones, or graft the sorts advised on to the old trees, 
and then remove the branches of the old ones as the new 
ones grow ?— Albert. 

S749.—Making a tennis lawn.— I am endeavouring 
to lay down a tennis lawn, and in order to have it thoroughly 
well-made, have gone to some considerable expense in the 
matter, having had 18 inches of mould removed to be filled 
in with brick-rubble, mould, chaff, and turf, in the following 
proportions: 9 inches of rubble, 6 of mould, 3 of chalk, 
and 1 of turf. The whole to be rolled down to 18 inches. 
Each oourse is well rolled as it is put down. The point I 
especially want advice upon is this : must the turf lie im¬ 
mediately in oontact with the chalk, or the mould ? I hare 
everything down except the chalk, which is half-laid, and 
the turf. My turves are to be obtained from the chalk 
downs here. Some practical gardeners tell me that if the 
turf goes directly on the top of the ohalk, it will be dried 
up and die. Others say, if 1 put the chalk on the rubble, 
then the mould, and then the turf, the Grass will be very 
ooarse, and not fit for playing on. Haring laid the rubble 
and mould completely, and the chalk half-over, I do not 
care to go to the expense of altering it unless strongly 
advised to do so? Would laying about half an inch of 
mould on the chalk, and then the turf, meet both objec¬ 
tions?— Isle or Wight. 


To the following queries britf editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

3750.—Plants for a hot and dry situation (R. 
Anderson ).—plant such things as Mesembryanthemuma, 
Portulacas, Lantanas, and Snapdragons. 

37 51. — Winter-flowering Irises (C. JET.;. —The 
following kinds should answer your purpose well: Iris 
alata, styloea, histrio, reticulata, reticulata cyanea, and 
Krelagei or purpurea. 

3752. — Repotting Pteria serrulate (Constant 
Reader). —Now is a good time to repot this Fem, and a 
mixture of turfy loam, peat, and sharp silver sand will 
suit it well. The pots used should be clean and well 
drained. 

8763.—Soil for Maiden-hair Ferns (A Constant 
Reader). —A mixture of good turfy peat and loam, and 
some sharp silver sand, and a few small lumps of charcoal 
makes an excellent compost for these Ferns. The pots 
should be well drained. 

8754. — Repotting bedding Pelargoniums 
(M. G.).— These can be taken out of the store boxes and 
pots, and be repotted now into good loamy soil. After 
this is done place them in a comfortably warm and dry 
house until they are re-established. 

8755. —Propagating the Mulberry (George Cleve¬ 
land).— 1 This fruit-tree strikes most readily from cuttings 
of good-sized branches, which should be firmly planted Tn 
any ordinarily good garden soil in the autumn, immedi¬ 
ately after the leaves have fallen off. 

3756. —Treatment of a Lapageria (Ginger).— 
This being only planted last October in a cool house would, 
as a matter of oourse, not grow during the dull winter 
months. If it looks healthy, no doubt, in due course, it 
will make fresh growth. Do not cut it book, but wait 
patiently. 

3757. —Growing Cucumbers in a flued tilt 
(Young Gardener). —Cucumbers can be grown, and some¬ 
times very well, in a pit heated by a flue, the chief point 
being to guard against is overheating it, and, as suggested, 
some pans kept filled with water placed thereon would be 
very beneficial. 

8758.—Potting Tomatoes (Gardes).— The best soil 
to pot seedlings off into is a rather sandy loam, mixed with 
a little leaf-mould ; at subsequent pottings dispense with 
the leaf-mould and use the loom a little heavier, and mix 
with it a moderate quantity of decayed stable-manure and 
a few crushed bones. 

3759. — Aspect for a oold frame (F.).—' The aspect 
chosen for a oold frame entirely depends upon what uses it 
is intended for principally. In a general sense it would be 
best to let it faoe the south, but if it is required to retard 
plants in the spring, or to be filled with shade-loving ones, 
then let it faoe the north. 

3760. —Sowing Peas and Scarlet Runners 
(Clemence). —Peas do veiy well sown in pots or boxes in a 
oold frame, and planted out when large enough, but as soon 
as the weather breaks they can be freely sown in the open 
ground. Sow Soarlet Runners in the open borders at the 
end of April, or early in May. 

3761. —Cytisus racemosus losing its flower- 
buds ( P. Daniell). —The most general cause of this plant 
losing its flower-buds in the manner complained of is thst 
it is grown In too high and dry a temperature, or that it has 
been allowed to suffer for want of moisture at the roots, 
and then heavily watered. To grow this Cytisus well it 
ahoukl be kept in a cool house from which frost is just 
excluded. 
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87(8.—Cucumbers and Tomatoes (C. .VJ.— These 
are much better grown in separate houses, but fair results 
are sometimes obtained when grown together in the same 
house, the principal point being to avoid overcrowding by 
apportioning to each its allotted space, and planting the 
Oicumbers at the warmest end of the house. 

3763,— Date Palm (Phoenix dactylifera) ( Carbridge- 
cn-Tyne ).—Seeds of this plant can be sown in a hotbed in 
spring, or when procurable, in loamy soil. A good com¬ 
post for their after culture would be one of good and 
rather stiff, turfy loam, with about a fourth part of de¬ 
cayed cow-manure added, and a little sharp silver sand. 

376*.— Oloire de Diion Rose in a cold house 
(B. J .).—As the Rose in question is planted out in a border, 
u the soil it is composed of iB now fairly inoiBt no more 
water will be required until active growth sets in later in 
the season. A mulching of half-decayed stable-manure 
over the surface of the sou would be decidedly beneficial. 

3763.—Wlaite Grapes (Seta ).—A good white Grape 
to grow with the Black Hamburgh in a cool vinery would 
bo Foster's Seedling, and you might plant as soon as the 
bods begin to start into growth. Muscats require abun¬ 
dance of heat to ripen them properly, and should in all 
cases, if possible, have a house or compartment to them- 
■elves. 


3706.—Blotches on Vine leaves (T. P. S.).— 
The cause of the warty blotches on the under surfaoe of the 
Fine leaves sent is nearly always caused by defective 
ventilation and a high, moist temperature. Vines, when 
growing, like plenty of heat, but it should always be 
accompanied by a free circulation of air, and, at this season 
of the year, not overladen with moisture. 

8767.— Unhealthy M&rechal Nlei Rose (J. B. M.). 
—The leaves sent of this Rose had been evidently infested 
with green-fly. The plant Bhould be syringed with Tobacoo- 
water, and also fumigate the house with Tobacco lightly 
and frequently. Examine the soil of border in whiob the 
plant is growing, and if it is dry, as is very likely to be the 
case, give it a thorough soaking of water. 

3766.—Annuals for out flowers In August 
(Fylde Hero).— The following would be good kinds 
amongst many to sow in the open air as soon as the 
weather breaks for the purpose named: Devil in a Bush 
(Xigella damaaoena), Saipigloesis, Mignonette, Scabious, 
Sweet Peas, Asters, Stocks, Lupines, Indian Pinks (Dian- 
thusX Candytuft, Sweet Sultan, Cornflower, and Ever¬ 
lastings (Heliohrysums). 

3769.— Potting Perns.— I have a large collection of 
various kinds of Ferns, which have not Men potted for 
years. 1 am going to repot them. WUl someone kindly 
tell mm the temperature and other treatment they should 
receive afterwards ?— A. B. C. 

I l'ou do not give the slightest indication at to the kindt 
qf Feme you intend to pot , whether they are greenhouse 
or stove kinds. If both are included, a temperature of 
about 60 degs. will suit them ; but after a time the green¬ 
house kinds must be removed into cooler quarters. In re¬ 
potting Ferns great care should be taken to prevent injury 
to the roots. If this operation is performed carelessly or 
negligently the plants will become very much weakened.— 

8770.— Calceolarias and Carnations. — I have 
•cane rooted cuttings of these plants, which I have 
wintered in cold frames. Will you kindly tell me when 1 
can with safety remove the frames, os I require them for 
raising annuals in for bedding, and also if the cuttings 
should be potted off when the frames are taken off them, 
Mid^iMo, how many cuttings should be put lu each pot ?— 

[The frames may be removed as soon as ever the present 
severe weather breaks, and the plants in them can be pro¬ 
tected with the aid qf some hooped sticks stretched over 
them and covered with mats at night. Whether they re¬ 
quire potting off or not entirely depends upon the question 
of how they are intended to be grown. If for planting out , 
then that will not be required , for the Carnations can be 
put out in the beginning qf April , and the Calceolarias 
the first week in May. If to be potted, that can be done 
now, putting them singly into large 60-sized pots, placing 
them in a frame or pet for a time afterwards to become 
re-established.] 


3771.—Strawberries in pots.—I am puzzled by the 
different instructions as to the giving of manure-water to 
Strawberries in Gaadmisq, March 3rd. On page 3, in one 
Place I read, “giving those plants swelling off their fruit 
liquid-manure at evenr watering,” and in the next 
column, “ discontinue liquid-manure as soon as the fruits 
begin to colour." This seems to be very contradictory. 
Kindly say which is the better treatment. As all the fruits 
on one plant do not begin to oolour at the same time, 1 
have always oontinued the liquid-manure until the fruit is 
all gathered.—J. A. W. 

[The apparent contradiction here noted is easily solved. 
Manure-water should be given to pot Strawberries, as 
stated on page S, until the fruit begins to colour, and then 
be discontinued ; but, as you observe, all the fruit does not 
always ripen together, so that as soon as the ripe ones are 
picked then manure-water may be again applied to assist 
the development qf any late berries remaining on the 
plants, to be again discontinued when colouring com¬ 
mences.] 


3772.— Ferns, Palms, and Dracaenas.— I should 
be glad if someone will kindly give me the names of a 
down Ferns for the stove. At present I have only those 
that require little heat—such as Adiantum formosum, 
Pteris oretica albo-lineata, Hare’s-foot, and one Tree Fern. 
1 would also like to know the names of the six beet Palms 
and six Dracanas that would be easily grown.— Stafford¬ 
shire. 


[Six feather-leaved Palms, which are easily grown, and 
may be used for any purposes qf decoration: Areca imtes- 
cens, Chamcedorea elegans, Kentia Fosteriana, Phoenix 
dactylifera, and P. tenuis, Ssaforthia elegans. Six fan- 
leaved Palms: Chamcerops Fortunei, C. hwmilis, Licit- 
tonia australis, L. borbonica, Rhapis ftabelliformis, 
Thrinax ra d iata. Six distinct Dracaenas: Amabilxs, 
Cooperi, Lindeni, Moorei, regina, terminalis. Twelve 
distinct and easily-grown stove Ferns: Adiantum cultra- 
tum, A. Farleyense, Anemidictyon Phyllitidis, Aspic- 
mum dcutarium, A. Belangeri, Blechnum brasiiiense, 
DavaUia disseeta, Dipkucium grandifoliwn, Qymno • 
gramma ckrysophyUa, Lomaria jibba, Mierolcpia hirta 


oristata, J 


■ aureum. —G. W. H.J 
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3778. — Treatment of Dendrobium Wardi 
anum.—I have a plant of this Orchid showing bloom* 
the flower-sheaths being about three-quarters of an inph 
in length. Should I supply much water at the root and 
also in the atmosphere when at this stage ? The tempera¬ 
ture in the house ranges from 45 degs. to 60 degs.— 
Orculd. 

[Dendrobium Wardianum arrived at the condition you 
state will require a liberal supply of water, both in the 
atmosphere and to the roots, as the young growths usually 
start about the time of flowering —M. B.J 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.—/ 1 . Daniel!.— Evergreen Labur¬ 
num (Cytisus raeemoeus).- Owl.—I, African Hemp 

(Sparmannia ofricana); 2, Pine-Apple-flower (Euoonus 

punctata).- Constant Header.— Pteris serrulate.- A 

Reader. —1, Insufficient specimen ; 2, A garden variety of 
Croton, which we cannot name ; S, Ccologyne cristata; 4, 

Phaius bioolor.- T. W. Bruce. -Insufficient specimen. 

- Igwrance.— Chilian Gum Box (Escallonia macrantha). 

- Oliver CoomJber.— 1, Erica melanthera; 2, Adiantum 

trapeziforme ; 3, Adiantum gracilliinum ; 4, Epacris var. 

-- John E. Ridgtoay. —Common Thorn Apple (Datura 

Stramonium). 

Names of trvdte.—Bell*fUld.—Pe&n : 0, Knight’s 
Monarch ; 23, Ollivier des Serres; 29, Old Bergainotte ; 30, 
Bergamotte d’Esperen. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Speedwell.— The cause of the mischief complained of is 
greenfly, and the plants must be fumigated with Tobacco 

or syringed with Tobaooo-water frequently.- Gentian. 

—Apply to a wholesale herbalist or chemist.- Arthur .— 

Consult our advertising oolumna— —Geo. II. Cannell and 
Waterhouse. —Write to Farm and Home ; the questions 

are out of our way.- Bluebells— Apply to a nurseryman. 

- Emjuirer. —A movable glass frame should be fitted to 

the propagating case; but an evaporating pan inside is 

not required. - P. M. M.— Plant Veitch’s Virginian 

Creeper at onoe.— —Girojlier. —Send specimens of the 
insect, and then we will tell you' its name and what to 
do.- E. J. Story.— The Cineraria flower sent is evi¬ 

dently from a very bod strain, hence its curly and bad 

appearance.- J. Riley.—Do not let the Vine bear fruit 

this year, even if it shows any, and then next season it 

should bear well.- Cape. —We know of no book that will 

help you. The other portion of query will be answered 

next week.- Perplexed. —We do not know the plant 

named.- Anxious.- Porters Excelsior is a round, not 

kidney, Potato.- B. J. W.— Have a 24-inch saddle 

boiler well set by an experienced workman, and, if the 
draught doors and damper are properly fitted, the fire will 

keep in for a length of time without attention.- Albert 

Gooch.— Saynor’s garden knives can be obtained through 

almost any nurseryman.- Iona and Ueathfleld.— Apply 

to some seed and bulb merchant in a large way of busi¬ 
ness. Amateur. —We cannot recommend any indi¬ 
vidual nurseryman. Old Charlton.—hook on the Vine: 

Send Postal Order, value 3s. 6d., to our Publisher, and he 
will forward you a copy of Barron’s “ Vines and Vine Cul¬ 
ture.”- Hot-water Pipes.— Have a larger boiler set, with 

properly-fitted furnace and draught doors, and a damper 

in the chimney.- Luther House.—Please repeat question, 

as it is not clear to us whether you wish to heat the 
greenhouse in question with a flue alone or in conjunc¬ 
tion with hot-water pipes.- A Constant Reader.— Good 

Aster-seed oan be procured from any respectable seedsman. 


AQUARIA. 


3622. — Goldfish dyiDff.—' The reason of the white slime 
ooming on your goldfish is, no doubt, aaused by the hardness 
of the water, and it nearly always kills them. 1 do not think 
the bones are a good thing to have in the water ; but, on 
the other hand, charcoal ought to keep it pure and soften 
it. I have the same slime on my fish now and then, but 
oan never get rid of it or keep it from ooming on them.— 
Mnrxow. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Hemlock poison for rabbits.— Observ¬ 
ing a note under this heading in Gardening, 
January 21st, page 655, I may remark that the 
effect of vegetable poisons differs greatly in 
different animals, as it is known that some 
domestic animals, as sheep and goats, feed upon 
the leaves of the common Hemlock without 
suffering harm. These umbelliferous plants 
should be learnt, as some are used as pot-herbs, 
whilst others, not unlike them in appearance, 
are deadly poisons ; others have very doubtful 
characters. The common Hemlock (Conium 
maculatum) is the most famous, as it was used 
by the ancient Greeks as a merciful way of in¬ 
flicting capital punishment. Poison was pre¬ 
pared from it in various ways; the most 
approved way was to grind the seed like Coffee, 
and make an infusion of it; this was the plan 
adopted by the old men of the Greek state of 
Keoe, amonsst whom it was etiquette to make 
away with themselves at the fixed age of sixty, 
that they might not be an obstruction to the 
rising generation. The plant is large and 
handsome, and may be known by its round, 
smooth stalks, covered with small purple spots. 
Another poisonous plant, but less common, is 
the Water Hemlock (Cicuta virosa), or Cow- 
bane. It always grows in the water, having 
leaves like a Carrot, but much larger. It is 
abundant in field-ponds in Cheshire, and in 


spite of its name is eaten in moderate quantities 
by cows without bad results. Of all this tribe 
of plants the one which has most frequently led 
to fatal accidents is the Hemlock Water Drop 
(CEnanthe crocata). It is a very common plant 
by river sides and in wet hedgerows, and the 
large, deeply-ribbed fleshy stalk has often been 
mistaken for Celery j several cases of poi&oning 
in this way have been recorded within my 
recollection.—C. W. Dod, Edge Hall , 


8775.— Glass for super.— Can any reader of Gardkx- 
me kindly tell me if gloss would do between the sections 
in a super with glass ends instead of thin board ? It is for 
the purpose of observation.— Bkkkkkpkr. 


OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Fuchsias, Ver- 

^ benaa. Heliotropes, Clove Pinks, and Calceolarias, 
all 9d. per do*. Perennial Phloxes, Lavender, and White and 
Blue Marguerites, all la per do*. Bweet Williams, Snap¬ 
dragons, and Canterbury Bells, all la 3d. per 100. Good 
mixed Carnations, White Pink, Mrs. Sinkins, and Trudescan- 
tias, all Is. 3d. per do*. Geraniums (Zonal, Silver-leal, Ac.), 
Is. to Is. 6d. per do*., 6s. to9a per 100. Mixed Single Dahlias, 
White Cerastium and Cornflower, all 6d. per doz. Very good 
Plants, free by Parcel Post.-JOHN NORFOLK, Wiiburton 
Ely, Combs. _ 

Ofl nOn ROSES, on own roots, strong 
tlv)UUU blooming plants, 4s. 6d. doz.; 6, 2s. 6d., free, 
M&rechal Niel, France, Vibert, Jacqueminot, Feel, Gloire, 
Ac., List free.—F. BATEMAN, Weston N ursery , Clevedon. 

“DANE’S MAIZE, fifty years ripened in Eng- 

land.—A Cob sent on receipt of eighteen pence with 
directions for cultivation and cooking. Has been ripened at 
the rate of six quarters per ucre in Hampshire.—F. FANE, 
Moyles-court, Ringwood. _ 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—We grow only the 

« best varieties for cut flowers, and can presently offer fine 
strong young plants from single pots, correctly named, at 
2s. &d. per dozen, post free; half-dozen, Is. 6<L— DOBBIE * 
CO., Florists, Rothesay.__ 

POLYANTHUS-PRIMROSE, superb strain, 

I 12 fine roots, free by Paroel Post on receipt of Sb. Seed 
of the above, per packet, post free. Is.—W. EL FRETTING- 
HAM. Beerton Nurseries. Notts._ 


CHOICE BRITISH FERNS.—Their Varieties 

« and Culture. With illustrations of about 130 Select 
Forms. By O. T. Drukky, F.L.S, To be completed in 5 
Parts. Part 1. now ready. Price, 7d. 

London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170. 8trand, W.O. 


ROSES, PELARGONIUMS, &c. 

DIVE FIRST PRIZES, Grand Yorks. Gala, ’87; 

I Three First Prizes, Leeds Hort. Socy., '87, and sete.al 
other places, for Roses. H. M. lias gained more First Prizes 
for Roses at the Grand Vorks. Gala during the last 20 years 
than any other firm. 

All the following pack, and carr. free. Lotsof testimonials. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ROSES, H.P/8, Bush on Briar or Manetti, 12, 5s.; 50,18s.; 
100, 30b. 

„ H-P.’s own roots, my choice, 4s. per doz. 

„ Tea-scented, 6 beautiful sorts, 5s.; 12 for 10s. 

„ Tea-scented Standards and | Stds., 15s. dozen. 
PELARGONIUMS, Fringed, Show, Ac., extra strong, 5s. doz. 
,, Dble. zonal, fine named, 2». 6d. doz.; Is. 6d. half-doz. 
Single zouaL, fine named, 2s. fid. doz.; Is. 6d. half-doz. 
Mixed zonal, for greenhouse, Ac., 2s. doz.; Is. half-doz. 
-LEAF GERANIUM, Dble., named, include Jean d*Arc, 
Ac. 2s. doz. 

tingle, named, 2a doz.; Is. half-doz. 

LIAS, Fine named Show and Fancy pot roots, 2s. 6d. doz. 

fine named. 


ivr-i 


DAHLL 


,, Fine named single vars., 2s. doz. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, UuxnmeHlowering, 


2s. doz. 

„ Japanese, incurved, Ac., la fid. doz. 

THOPASOLUM, Dble. scarlet, H. Grashoff, Is. fid. doz.; 
dble. yellow, la fid. doa 

POLYANTHUS, Gold laoed and Fancy, dumps strong, 
la 6d. doa 

BCARBORO LILY, nice strong plants, 6a doa 
CARNATIONS, fine Double Border kinds, 2a fid. doa . 
PINK, Double white, Is. per dozen. 

ROCKETS, white and purple, Is. per dozen. 

New Catalogue of above on application. 

XL MAY, The Hope Nurseries, Bedale, Yorks. 


SELECT, CHEAP, & DURABLE. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, beet named vara, la fid. doa 
EARLY-FLOWERING do., very beet, yellow Deegrange, La 
Vierge, Pompon, Toulousaine, 4c., la 3d. doa 
5,000 Fuchaiaa grand Collection, Mra Rundell, Monument 
Marvelloua Ac., la 6d. doz. 

4,000 DOUBLE PETUNIAS (spedalite), beet proved named 
van., not uncertain seedlings: Aristippe, Adonis, Tapngear 
Telephone, Ac. Ac.; each doa, to include the grand, new, 
large-fringed Mr. John Evans (1387), 3a doz. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM BOULE DE NIEGE, b 
blooms till end of Feb. la 6d. doa 
MARGUERITE ETOILE D OR, grand yellow, 2a doa 
GERANIUMS, Vesuvius, Jean Sisley, Waltham See dlin g. 

good scarlets, la 3d. doa ; 50 for 4s. 3d. 

LOBELIA, best dark blue, strong plants, 3a 100. 
CARNATION, Souv. de Malmaison, Is. 3d. pair. 

TREE CARNATION, Sir Chaa Wilson, large Dinged scar¬ 
let, Is. 3d. pair. 

CALCEOLARIAS (herbaceous), la 3d. doa 
By return for cash. 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

_Hill aide Nursery, March, Cambs. 


t late white, 


fJHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION—6 

v Chrysanthemums, 4 Fuchsias, all named, 4 Cyclamen, 4 
Calceolarias (herbaceous), 2 double Geraniums, 2 JL Paccofeti 
^button -hole Fern), for &. fid., Dee.—CRANE A CLARKE, 

DERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and 

■L Somerset. Instruction book for making Rockery, plant¬ 
ing, Ac., with each 5a order. 14 named varieties, 6a per 100; 
30, Parcel Post, 2a ; SO large, 3a fid., post free. Catalogue 2d. 
Estab. 30 yean.—GILL, Lodging-house ,Lynton, North Dev or. 
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Boyal Berkshire Seed Stores, 


ECONOMY 

IN 



THE 

GARDEN. 


C. FIDLER’S 


Are unsurpassed in quality, and Cheaper than can be 
obtained from any other House in the Trade. 


PEAS, qt.-s. d. 

Sutton's Earliest Blue 0 8 
Harrison’s Eclipse ..06 
American Wonder ..1 0 
Pride of the Market.. 0 6 
British Queen .. 1 0 
Omega.10 

CARROTS, or. 

Early Short Horn .. 0 3 
Early Nantes.. ..0 3 

Intermediate.. ..0 2 


BEANS. qt.-s. d. 

Minster Long Pod ..0 5 
Harlington Windsor 0 5 
Improved Windsor .. 0 S 
Ne Plus Ultra 
Negro Long Pod 
Scarlet Runner 


ONIONS. 

Beds Champion 
Improved Reading . 


. 1 0 
. 0 10 
. 0 8 

or. 
■ 0 4 
0 3 


Other varieties at equally low prices. Special quotations 
for large quantities. Before ordering, send for Catalogue 
and compare prices. Hundreds of Testimonials. The 
largest stocks of seed Potatoes in the country. 

C. FIDLER, 

MERCHANT AND CROWER, REAPING. 


CHEAT* ZtOSBS. 

■pWING’S Carriage and Package Free Collec- 

AJ tions aro now specially worth attention. The plants are 
healthy, uninjured by frost, well ripened, and hardy, having 
been grown in an open position near the sea. Full particulars 
gratis and post free. 

EWfNG A CO., Sea View Nurseries, Havant, HAMPSHIRE. 


HANDY ALPINE AND BORDER FL0WER8 

(3 ACRES). 

The largest Collection in Ireland. Catalogues Fuss. 
OLD - FASHIONED ROSES and OLD - FASHIONED 
FLOWERS OF ALL KINDS. 

N.B.—With all orders for 21s. and up, a copy of the new 
edition of " Hardy Flowers "—the best work of the kind—will 
be given.—T. S M ITH, Da isy Hill Nursery, Newry. 


CLEARANCE BARGAINS. — Hyacinths, 
V choice mixed, 12, 1 r. 3d.: 50, 4s.; many worth 6«1. each 
Cboic st named Borta, 12, 2 b. ; Tulips, finest sorts, mixed, 50, 
Is. 6d.; double white La Candeur, grand bedder, 50, Is.'fid' 
dazzling scarlet Due. 50, Is. fid.; large yellow Crocus, soon 
bloom, 100, 9,1.; 500, 2s. 6d.; choice English Iris, mixed, 25, 
Is. : Lilium umbellatum, mixed, 12, Is. 6d.; 50, 5s. ; finest 
quality, half usual prices; order early; all will bloom this 
season.—W. H. HUDSON, Tottenham. London. 


T.ILIUM AURATUM —Choice, fresh, plump 

I, 2s.; 6,3a .M ; 


J-l bulbs, all will blossom well, splendid bulbs, 3, w , 

larger, 3, 3s. ; 6, 5s.; immense bulbe, averaging 14* inches 
round, 2s. 6d. each. Finest imported, all carriage paid in 
boxes with fibre; cheapest offered. Lilium Krameri, delicate 
phik, 2, 2s.—W. H. HUDSON, Direct Importer, Tottenham. 
London. 


T ILIUM HARRISI (Bermuda Lily), grand 

AJ for in or outdoor (see last week's Gardening) 2, la. 9d ■ 
large bulbs, Is. fid. each. Gladioli, Colvillei rubra, 25 Is • 
‘‘The Bride,” white, 12, Is. 6d.: Kelway's choicest Hybrids,' 
finest grown, 12, 2s. 3d. ; brenchleyensis, dazzling scarlet, 
large ouIbB, 12, Is. Ranunculus Turban d’Or, orange, 50 
Is. 3d. Tiger Lilies, 12, 2s. 3*1.; finest quality; all carriage 
paid. -W. H. HUDSON Wefet-grecti-roud, Tottenham^** 

TTUDSON’S “ EXCELSIOR PEARL” Tube- 

AA roses, beautiful wax white, sweetly-scented, finest variety 
grown, grand pot plant, large bulbs, 6, Is. 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d • 
double African Tuberoses, 12, Is. 6d., all free — W h' 
HUDSON. Tottenham, London. “ 


fJHOICE TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, semi- 

^J doubles, mostly whites, fine strain. 6, 2s. 6d.; 12, 4s. 6d • 
worth double , free.—W . II. HUDS ON , above. 


T.ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, double and 

AJ ringi^lTO, Is. fid • 1,000, te. Bluebell Bull*, 170, Is. fid.; 
1*000,8s. Daffodil Bulbs, 150, Is. 3d.: 1,000, 7s., ca rriage naid. 
-JAMES HARRISON: Fellside, Kendal 

■MOW READY. — LOBELIAS, blue, well- 

A* rooted plants from cuttings, 4s. 6d. per 100, 2s. 6d. for 50, 
p ost fre e.—J OHN B ROWN, Flor ist, Matlock Bank 

PRIZE FANCY PANSIEST- NB~j& in 

A- England. Grand exhibition var., 12 for 3s., 25 for 5s 6d 
free. Postal Order.-C. ELLIOTT, Albert-road, WhithaU 
Easton, Bristol. 


IA/ ONDERFUL.—I have pleasure in offering 

J" SEEDS, Popular Varieties, Flowers, and 

Vegetables, in Beautifully Illustrated Penny Packets, custo¬ 
mer s selection, 50 varieties, 3s.; 25 varieties, Is. fid.; 15 varie¬ 
ty®* Is.. Post free. Lists for selection with Bam pie packet, 
I stamp. —WILLIAM SMITH, Seed Merchant. Trowbridge 

TJAHLIAS A SPECIALITY.-YoTROOTS 

AJ for Dr—-“ i * t — ~ ■ 


SI * nuu • : os.; b beautiful 

Cactus Dahlias, including Mrs. Hawkins and Constance, 3a., 

ChipSSSm P *‘ ,l_GI * r) HUMPHRIES, Nursery nian! 

jTJUTDOOR OWN-ROOT ROSES. —SEEDS. — 


Oucuxn bers, Telopaph TRoL _ 

l«-6d> Carnation. Cyclamen, S. Pea, 
Ejtdok^Malop, Tomato,-Veg., Id. pkl—R&OUNT, Rotfeetfield! 


Digitized by 


GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

Qfl Hon CHRYSANTHEMUMS, grown 

from our gplendid Collection of Plants, filling 
a house 130 feet by 18 feet, from which we cut many thousands 
of bloom weekly.^All good, well-rooted^lants from cold pits: 


of 12, poet free, Is. 6d., P.O. 

THE following 6 CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

A. everyone should grow : Fulton, Un. H. J. Jones, Pelican, 
Etoile du Midi, Domination, Val d‘Andorra. This set, post 
free, 2s., P.O. 

“PELARGONIUMS, strong and well-rooted 

A young plants, 12 first-class varieties, post free, 4s., P.O. 

PELARGONIUMS, strong and good cuttings : 

A Marie Mallet. Dr. Michard, Edward Perkins, Decorator 
(Braid’s), Gloire de Lille, Robert Green, Duke of Albany, 
Digby Grand, Duchess of Bedford. This set, post free. Is., P.O. 

DUE offer cuttings of the following magnificent 

* * PELARGONIUMS: Vauban, Hamlet et Opbelie, 
Hercules, Duchess of Albany, Martial, Eventide. This set 
poet free, 2s., P.O. 

C* ERANIUMS, splendid cuttings, all colours : 

V Niphetoa, F. V. Raspail, Ida Walter, Edith Little, Mrs. 
Gordon, Mrs. Leavers, Daphne, Rev. Atkinson, Beatrix. 
This set, post free, la.. P.O. 

WE offer cuttings of the following magnificent 
** ZONAL GERANIUMS: Queen of Whites, Aline, 
Gloira^Lyonnaiee, Plutarch, Ajax, Clytie. This set, postfroe, 

fjOLEUS, most beautiful varieties.—12 strong, 

well-rooted young plants, poet free, Is. fid., P.O. 

PUCHSIAS, 12 strong, well-rooted plants, 

A named. 2s., P.O. 

Catalogue, with essay on Chrysanthemum culture. 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 

AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSE GUIDE. 

I7£d. FREE. New and Enlarged Edition. 

• Best and most practical little work ever written. By its 
aid Amateurs can have gav Greenhouses at all seasons. In¬ 
structions aa to soil, watering, potting, heating, Ac., with cul¬ 
tural directions on nearly all plants an amateur need grow. 
All who read are charmed. Try for yourself. If not sat”-'- - 
tory, money returned.—MORLEY A CO., Preston. 


pOR ABUNDANCE of Hardy Spring Bloom 

A grow ANEMONES, 30 roots, Is. Id., free: 60, Is. 7<L, 
free, grand for cutting. Doable Anemones, 12. Is., free. 
Oh&rming double Ranunculi, equally brilliant ana useful for 
cuttin g , 40, Is. Id ., f ree.—MORLE Y A GO., Preston. 

ROUBLE WHITE Wax-like TUBEROSES, 

AJ spray of its exquisite bloom scents house, 4 bulbs, Is., free, 
with cultural directions.—MORLEY A CO.. Preston._ 


pOR covering 

A arbours. grow CL] __ 

a rapid climber; 4 plants. Is. 4d., free, grows like a weed. No 
kilL—MORLEY A CO., Preston. 


ugly walls, making arches or 

3LKMATI3 TRAVELLER S JOY; it is 


froet can l 


OWEET BRIERS are the most delightfully 

*7 fragrant hardy plants it is possible to grow; 4 nice young 

S lants, Is. 4d.. free (if too old do not move well). Scent gar- 
on when in foliage, best time to plant. Nice for scenting 
linen or placin g among cut flowers.—MORLEY A CO., Preston 


pLEASE bear in mind that if any Plants, 

A Tubers, or Bulbe ordered from us do not give satisfaction. 
we shall refund money.—MORLEY A OO. 


T APAGERIA ROSEA.—See Illustration back 

AJ number Gardening. In reply to inquiries can offer a 
limited number of small, out back, well-rooted plants at 
la :each, free. Lareer, about 16 inches high, 3s. each, free. 
—MORLEY A CO., Preston. 


STOCK 

U flowers 
free-flow* 
free; 6, 


v LIMITED. — For beautiful white 

flowers, grow CHRISTMAS ROSES (H. niger), the most 


1 O GLORIOUS SCARLET GLADIOLI, lOd. 

A “. free; blooming sije bulbs. White waxy Hyacinthus 
candicanH, form a beautiful contrast, 6 bulha, la. Id., free.— 
MORLEY A CO., Preston. 


WHITE WAX-LIKE TUBEROUS BEGO- 

T f NIAS, give quantities of beautiful bloom in cool green- 
house , 2 tubers , I s. Id., free —M ORLE Y A CO., Preston. 


GARDENING for AMATEURS, *L Free. 

OUTDOORS.— Best little Work of its kind. 
y It is not a catalogue. Tells how to grow outdoor Grapes, 
Cucumbers, Mushrooms. Articles on best Roses, Ferns, 
Flowering Shrubs, and Strawberries for Amateurs. Most 
free-flowering Herbaceous Plants for Small Gardens, with de¬ 
scriptive cultural notes. Calendar of Seed Sowing and 
Garden Operations. Best Fruit-trees, Vegetables, Atmn» l« 

ATICOTIANA AFFINIS.—White, sweet-smel 

Av ling Perennial, may be hail in bloom all the year, 6, with 

SS5J5Jl^ l If c . tlon S- i 9 ; 12 ’ 18 ,ree : 700 seedB, fid.- 
RECTOR, Belaugh, Norwich. 

{SPECIAL CHEAP - OFFER ; ti Fuchsias, 4 

~ Geraniums, 4 double Petunias, 3 white Marguerites, 3 
Heliotropeg, 3 double Ivy-leaf Geraniums, 2 Abutilons 2s. 6d.’ 
free.— A. TOMKIN, Florint, Sl.lcup, Kent. ’ 

EXOPS.—The Brewing Hop Plant, very pretty 
AA creeper for arbours, Ac., strong plants, 2s. fid. per dozen, 
post free, with full instructions as to propagation and cultiva- 
tlm. HfetntY WHITE. W»tortnghurrlsin* 


SPECIMEN CONIFERS, Tree, for Avenue., 
*•* Evergreens ,and Forest Trees in great variety. Catalogue 
i on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nnnenmen 
I Seed Merchants. Woiwwter ' 


A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

~ Perennial Pink Convolvulus, grows 20 feet in a season, 
festoons balconies, Ac., covered with large rosy blooms all sum 
mer^J for Is., free.—RAYNER. Avenue-road. Southampton. 


(VRAPE VJNEb, moat excellent canes, best va-- 
List free- 1 RICHARD 
SMITH AAX>u-Nurwrnneif and Seed Merchant* Woltotfler. 


BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING 

DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 

ANT. ROOZEN & SONS’ 

Special GUINEA Collection for Spring Planting 
(Made up at a reduction of 20 per cent, from Catalogue prices 
Contains :— 


12 Amaryllis Candida major 
4 „ formosissima 

6 Anemone japonic** alba 
6 elegans 

6 Cannas, in 6 named vars. 

6 Dahlias, single 
2 „ Constance 

(The White Cactus Dahlia) 

2 Funkia cucull&ta aurea var. 

12 Gladioli brenchleyensis 
12 „ gandavensis - ,, 

Half this Collection for Eleven Shillings. 

The above may be had either from ourselves direct, 
our General Agents for Great Britain, Messrs. Mertens 
Co., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 

For particulars as to free delivery, Ac., Bee our Specie 
Spring Catalogue for 1887-8, which will bo forwarded, poet 
free, on application to our Agents, or ourselves direct. 

ANT. ROOZEN & SON, 

OVERVEEN. near haart.^m. 


6 Hyacinthus candicans 
4 Hemerocallis fulva 
2 _ . Kwango (A-pL) 

12 Iris germanica 
4 Lilium speciosum 
6 „ tigrinum splendens 

12 Montbretia Pottsi 
2 Richardia (Calla) alba ma¬ 
cula ta 

8 Tritoma Uvaria 
2 .. nobilis 


20,000 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OTRONG well-rooted plants from Is. 3d. per 

doz.; 8s. per 100, In 50 varieties, including all the most 
reliable sorts of Japanese. Incurved, Reflexed. Pompone, 
Anemone, and Summer-flowering; packing and carriage 
free. Having added all new vara, worthy of cultivation, and 
as our plants m previous years have given great satisfaction, 
we can strongly recommend them thia gea a oa . Ca talogues 
free to purchasers. 

12 White Chrysanthemums, early and late, j,, 

12 Coloured Chrysanthemums, Japanese la. y. 

12 Coloured Chrj Banthemuina, Reflexed „ la. 3d. 

12 Coloured Chrysanthemums, Incurved .. is. 3d. 

6 Coloured and 6 White, in variety „ Ig. 3d 

W. W. BROWN & CO. 

Florists and Seedsmen, Whitby, Yorks. 


pUCUMBER PLANTS.—True Rolliseon’s Tele- 

'■J legraph and All the Year Round. The two best Cucumbers 
u - h - tw ” for ai - 


O HILLING S SEEDS.—Genuine and reliable 

W one shilling s worth, poBt free. Hundreds testimonials 
and repeat orders. 

TWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice flower 

J- seeds: Primula. Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia, Oycla- 

. Gloxinia. Gn.mat.inn Pstimi. A ir_ 


comD, ransy, uoiden Feather, Polyanthus, Acacia, Ane¬ 
mone, Aquilegia, hybrid, Aster, Campanula, Canna, Chrysan¬ 
themum. Clematis, Lily of Valley, Convolvulus, Cornflower, 
DianthuB Heddewiggi. Digitalis, Eucalyptus globulus, Gail- 
lardia, Geiun, Gladiolus, Godetia, Helichrysum, Ice Plant. 
Lobelia cardinalis, Matthiola bicomis, Marigold Mig¬ 
nonette (large-flowering and Miles’ Spiral), Sensitive Plant. 
Mimulus hybridus, Pelargonium, Stock, Polyanthus, Pentste- 
mon, Phlox, Zinnia, Tritoma, Ornamental Grasses, Ac. 

•TWOPENCE PER PACKET. — Seeds of 

-4- selected pure white flowers for cutting, Ac. Asters, 
Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnia, Primula, Helichrysum, 
Nicotiana alfiinis. Hellebores niger, Hyacinthus 
Verbena, Pyrethrem, Rhodanthe, Acrolinium, Pansy. Sweet 
Peas, Godetia, Lily of the Valley, Balsam, Aquilegia. 

SCHILLING'S ** Popular” Collection of Vege- 

u table Seeds contains 12 large packets, most useful sorte. 
post free, 1 b. 3*1. 

■ HALF-CROWN COLLECTION Vegetable Seeds contains, 
21 large packets, including Peas, Beans, Ac. A year’s supply, 
post frdflj 2 b. d(1. 

“ AMATEUR GARDEN GUIDE,” 64 Pages, 

- CL over 100 Engravings, full of practical Information re¬ 
lating to Garden and Greenhouse. Not a Catalogue, post 
free, 7d. Gratis with 5s. orders. 

(SHILLING'S GLADIOLI, splendid mixed 

w hybrids, all colours and shades, splendid bulbs to bloom 
next summer, 2a. fid. dozen, carriage free. Lilium auratum 
bulbs, 9 to 12 inches round, 5s. dozen; 6, 2s. 9d., carriage free 

“M“OTE THIS.—Reduced price, Wilson Jr. 
-Ll American Blackberry. Strong plants of this splendidfruit 
Imported direct from America, 3a. dozen; six, Is. §d. Carriage 
free. Plant now. ® 

O. SPILLING, Seedsman, Wlnchfleld, Hants. _ 

TUTIGNONETTE, Golden Queen and Miles* 
JAJ- Spiral, two beet varieties for pot culture, plant now for 
airly bloom, 25 for Is. 6d. 50, 2s. 6d., free.-CASBON 

Flonst, Pctorhoro . 


“BTICOTIANa AFFINIS, beautiful sweet- 

scented wax-like flower, pot now for early bloom, 3 for 
Is. 6d-; 6 for 2s. 9d„ free.—CABBON Florist, Peterboro* 


flowera, blood-red. Harbinger, and dwarf golden, 25. la. fit 
50, 2s.; 100, 3s., free.—T. CA8BON, M illfleld. Peterboro ’. 
“DOXES.—Light wood Boxes for plants and 
flowers, Ac. Propagating Trays for soaring seed, Ac. 
Samples free, fi stamps.—T. OASBON, Box Maker. Peterboro 


PERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE.—30, Parcel 

j- Post, value, 2s.; 50, large, 14 varieties, 3s fid.; 100,6a fid. 
p acka ge included, correctly named, large or smalL—T 
MURliEY. Lynton, North Devon._ 

rjHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Strong healthy 

7 plants. Is. per dozen, free. Don't miss thiB opportunity 
Ready now.—JOHN HODKIN8QN, Newtown, Pemberton! 

fjHRYSANTHEMUMS A SPECIALITY. — 

'*J; r fitroDg.cttttings of best show Varieties; .my seiection,.9d. 
"- —is.; rooted, 2s„ tree. LiRt gratis.— 




, ..._, ...... 'gr atis -_ 

House, Newtown, Pemberton, Lafic' 
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Adiantum forleyense .. 31 
Alpines in pots .. 36 

Anemones, single and 
double French .. .. 24 

Annual, a line hardy .. 24 
Apple on a Crab stock. 

grafting an .. 32 

Artichokes, Globe .. 26 
Artichokes, plant Jeru¬ 
salem .. .. .. 26 

A g al eae , training and 
forcing ..29 


Begonia Rex treatment 

of.31 

Begonias in an unheated 
greenhouse ..31 

Begonias, raising seedling 31 

Caladiuins.25 

OsmeUias, culture of .. 23 


Camellias out-of-doors .. 24 
Celery culture .. .. 26 

Clematis indivisa lobata 29 
Coelogyne cristata.. .. 28 

Cress in winter, growing 27 

Cucumbers.28 

Dahlias, pot-roots of .. 31 

Ferns.30 

Ferns, dividing and repot¬ 
ting.31 

Ferns for amateurs .. 29 
Ferns, stove flowering .. 29 

Figs, early.26 

Flowers, impregnating .. 24 
Flowers, prizes for wild, 
and birds' eggs .. .. 32 

Flowers, sweet-scented .. 30 
Frame, making a cold .. 32 
Frames, coverings for .. 26 
Fruit garden .. .. 26 


XAN OJ -A. 
Fruit, setting the .. .. 26 

Fruit-trees, liming .. 32 
Galvanised iron wire .. 32 
Garden, using refuse in a 24 
Garden, wood-ashes for 

the.27 

Greenhouse.25 

Greenhouse building .. 32 
Gypsum, using .. .. 24 

Hotbed, making a .. 31 
Lap&geria culture.. .. 31 

Lapagerias, planting out 30 

Lawn sand.25 

Lawn, restoring a.. .. 25 

Liquid-manures .. ..31 

Maiden-hair and other 
Ferns, treatment of .. 28 

Melons .26 

Myrtles .25 

Onion bed, moles in an.. 26 


Orchid-growing, amateur 
Orchids, window .. 
Outdoor garden 
Pteonies, dividing.. 

Palms .. .. 

Pansies for show, fancy.. 
Peaches under glass 
Pear-trees, Columnar .. 
Peas, Beans, and Potatoes 
Peas for small gardens .. 

Pines. 

Petunias, growing single 
and double 
Plants, bedding .. 

Plants for screens.. 
Plants, herbaceous 
Plants losing their leaves, 
greenhouse 

Potatoes, seed, destroyed 
by slugs. 


Poultry and rabbits .. 34 
Propagator, making a .. 32 
Questions and a n s we rs .. 32 
Rhododendrons overgrown 26 
Richardias (Callas) .. 25 

Rose notes.25 

Roses, all established .. 25 
RoeeB in the north of Ire¬ 
land .27 

Roses on Manetti and 

Brier Stooks .. .. 27 

Roses, pruning .. .. 27 

Salvias .25 

Seakale .27 

Shrubs for the Bea-coast, 

evergreen.23 

Shrubs, pruning flowering 23 
Smoke-troe, or Venetian 
Sumach (Rhus Cotinus). 
the. 23 


Stocks, double .. .. 24 

Stove. 25 

Strawberries swelling off 

their fruit.26 

Tomatoes.26 

Town garden, work in 
the .. ** ..28 

Vegetable garden.. . M 

Vegetable Marrows and 
Cucumber bed .. .. 28 

Vegetable Marrows in a 
greenhouse .. .. 27 

Vegetables, standard .. 27 
Vineries, late .. ..26 

Vinery .26 

Violet growing in pots .. 31 
Walks, rolling .. ..36 

Walltrees, protecting blos¬ 
soms of.26 

Week’s work, the ooming 25 


TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 

THE SMOKE-TREE, OR VENETIAN 
SUMACH (RHUS COTINUS). 

The beautiful engraving of the above tree, 
which appeared in Gardening on February 25 
(page 713), reminds me of another fine tree of 
the same kind existing in a vicarage garden in 
East Kent. Nothing more delicate or graceful 
can be imagined than a vigorous specimen of 
this shrub. Light and airy as a gigantic 
specimen of Maiden-hair Fern, smothered with 
flowers like tresses of beautiful hair, and, when 
covered with dew, glistening and sparkling in 
the morning sun. Apart from the oistinct and 
peculiar charm of its flowers, it is a tree having 
very handsome foliage, which in autumn assumes 
a brighter colour than any other garden shrub I 
know. The leaves hang on for a long time, so 
unlike some of the bright-leaved shrubs which 
don their gorgeous robes but for a few days and 
are gone. The lover of shrubs will find one 
always interesting. The leaves, larger at the 
top than the base, are handsome, and for fully 
two months it remains in flower; while after 
the flowers fade it assumes its glowing robe, and 
wears it to the last, brightening up that comer 
of the garden, till chilly autumn gives place to 
dreary winter. While many of our landscape gar¬ 
deners and tree-planters are making “ improve- 
B^Rta,” planting all kinds of conifers, introdu¬ 
cing sombreness and formality, and depriving us 
of those varied and marked changes of seasons 
as displayed by the bursting and shedding of 
the leaf, this Sumach has had to share the fate 
of many other hardy and deciduous flowering 
shrubs—the fate of total neglect. The garden 
before mentioned is the only place in which I 
have ever seen a specimen. Illustrations, such 
m the one given, will tend to popularise old and 
neglected things. It would be well if new 
varieties of many things ceased to appear, and 

n le were led to look up things of the past. 

ould be found that the great failing of 
thirsting for novelty has filled gardens with 
many kinds of trees not to be compared with 
some of the good old things occasionally met 
with. That some of the Conifers, with their 
nsathabit and finely-chiselled sprays are elegant, 
everyone will admit, but in many places they 
ere planted too freely, rendering gardens and 
shrubberies monotonous and devoid of interest. 
People who have travelled the world say there 
is nothing to excel the beauty of an English 
spring when the trees are bursting into leaf. 
Too .many of our “garden improvers” would 
deprive us of this at home, and we are forced to 
go to the woods and lanes to seek the variety 
and enjoy these natural changes. A judicious 
use of evergreens round the house adds warmth 
and gives seclusion; but while there are 
hundreds of gardens planted solely with them, 
m few gardens have beautiful shrubs, like tho i 
one under notice, ever found a home. 

A. Herrington. 


SWf*—Evergreen shrubs for the sea- 
©Oast.—The best shrubs for seaside places are, 
first of all, the various kinds of Euonymus, which 
flways seem to succeed better hnd lock ' 
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and fresher where they can smell the sea than 
anywhere else. Then the Sweet Bay, Box, 
Escallonia, Rhododendrons, Laurels, and the 
elegant Aralia Sieboldi also do remarkably 
well in such a locality, and in a few years form 
very handsome specimens. Plant in light, 
loamy soil, either in October or April.— 
B. C. R. 

PRUNING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
There are many things in shrubberies that 
require to be done at the proper time if a full 
measure of success is to be reaped, and the 
pruning of flowering shrubs is one of them. 
For the most part, the proper time is just as i 
they go out of flower. In certain positions we 
have to keep the red-flowering Currant in a' 
small state, and annual pruning in our strong 
soil becomes a necessity. I, therefore, make a 

S oint every spring, as soon as it goes out of 
ower, to cut back all the shoots which have 
flowered to within a few inches of the old wood. 
By doing this the branches are kept in proper 
form, and the plant has time to make new 
growth, and to get it matured for next years’ 
flowering. In this matter it has all the 
character of the garden Currant— i.e., it does 
not object to pruning, and it will invariably 
yield larger racemes of flower on young wood 
than on old. 

The Lily-flowered Magnolia (Magnolia 
conspicua), when trained to a wall and in a good 
deep soil, usually makes a few vigorous top 
shoots, and if these were not cut away early in 
the winter, they should be removed in spring. 
This Magnolia forms spurs similar to those of a 
Pear-tree when trained, and if they are getting 
so far from the wall as to require shortening 
back now is the time to do it; but do not cut 
back too hard into the old wood, or it may not 
break into growth again. A safe point is to 
leave 6 inches of the old spur, which will 
invariably break out into new growth. Where 
The Golden Barbery (Berberis stenophylla) 
is used as a climber, it is impossible to keep it 
in good form without pruning; but it will do 
the plant no harm if useless branches are cut 
away as soon as the flowering season is past. It 
must not, however, be delayed after the flowers 
have faded, or there will not be time for flower¬ 
ing wood for next year to be made. When 
grown in the shrubbery in a suitable soil it also 
gets somewhat unruly in growth, and, although 
one may feel reluctant to cut such a beautiful 
plant, pruning is sometimes a necessity. 

Japan Allspice (Chimonanthus fragrans) 
should be pruned in February and March. Plants 
growing vigorously should not have their lead¬ 
ing branches cut back until they have filled the 
space allotted to them, but strong branches may 
have all the breast-wood cut back to within 
3 inches or 4 inches of -the stem so soon as they 
have reached the limits assigned to them. This 
shortening back will cause them to break afresh, 
and it is the growth which they make next sum¬ 
mer that will produce flowers early next year. 
Concerning 

The large-flowered Blue-bush (Ceanothus 
azureus grandiflorus), a word of caution is 
needed in the case of those who may not be 
acquainted with the treatment which it requires. 
Like some other good wall plants, it flowers on the 


young wood of the current year; and the caution 
l would give is, that the young growth must 
be preserved. Where there are vacant spaces 
to be covered, leading shoots must be trained 
there as they advance in growth, but all the 
other growth should be allowed to grow in its 
own way, as it will flower more freely and have a 
much better effect when not stiffly trained to 
the wall. As this Ceanothus is not quite hardy 
in all places, the pruning should not be done 
until all danger of severe frost is over. As a 
general rule, the middle of March is soon enough, 
and then, if the plant is vigorous and in a warm 
position, ail the young growth that flowered the 
previous year should be shortened back to within 
3 inches of the main branches. 

Bush Honeysuckle (Weigela rosea), when 
grown in a shrubbery border, is best allowed to 
nave its own way, and then it will flower with 
great freedom ; but as a wall plant it requires 
some care in pruning in order to have it in flower 
every year alike. As it does not flower until 
the end of June, it cannot be dealt with in the 
same way as plants which flower two or three 
months earlier ; but when once the right treat¬ 
ment is understood, it can be bad m bloom 
every year as easily as any other. The way in 
which this is effected is to thin out the shoots 
that have flowered as soon as the blossoms fade, 
which will give room for the growth which is 
then being made. 

Shrubby Meadow Sweet (Spiraea arisefolia) 
for the Bhrubbery border is the most Btately of 
all the Spiraeas, and, when in flower, as effective 
as it is stately; but it must be remembered 
that nearly all the Spiraeas are dwarf-grow¬ 
ing shrubs ; therefore pruning must be avoided 
until they get too large for the positions assigned 
to them. The system of pruning should be the 
same in all cases. Although they do not flower all 
at one time, no one can err if they prune them so 
soon as they go out of flower. Whether the 
variety be Thunbergi, which flowers early in 
June, or ariaefolia, which blossoms six weeks or 
two months later, how much or how little prun¬ 
ing will be necessary depends upon the size and 
condition of individual plants. As a general 
rule, a judicious thinning out of the branches is 
all that is necessary, except in the case of those 
that are getting too large. Then a somewhat 
severer cutting back may be given without 
running any serious risk, as the centre of the 
plant should in such cases be left untouched for 
one year. 

As the single-flowered varieties of Kerria 
japonica are getting fashionable, a brief refer¬ 
ence to them may not be out of place in this list. 

I find that grown in bush form in the mixed 
border, they do not thrive so well as one 
might wish. They make more growth than is 
desirable, and there is a proportionate scarcity 
of flowers ; while in another garden not far 
distant, where this plant is trained to a wall, it 
makes less growth and flowers more freely than 
our plants of it do which have more room. As it 
is a very hardy plant, the pruning should be 
done in autumn ; all that is required is to cut 
away some of the old wood, leaving the last 
season’s growth its whole length. 

The Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus) is 
another plant that, when allowed to grow in its 
own way, flowers more freely than when pruned, 
and is more effective when : large than small; 
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but that is no sufficient reason why it cannot 
be had in small gardens more generally than it 
now is, for it is as amenable to pruriing, to 
keep its growth within certain limits, as any 
other shrub. As soon as the flowering season 
is over, the long growths should be headed 
back, and where the branches are too thick 
they should be thinned out to make space for 
young g owth ; for it is on the growth made 
during the current year that it flowers the next 
season. C. 


3652. — Camellias out-of-doors.—Cer¬ 
tainly ; the plants should succeed admirably 
under such conditions. The border should be 
thoroughly drained, and the soil made nice and 
light by the addition of peat, or leaf-soil, and 
sand, os required. The plants should be har¬ 
dened off well by growing them without any 
heat for a year or two before planting them out. 
April is a good month to set them out.— 
B. C. R. 

-In such a locality as “ Langdon Copes,” 

there ought not to be any difficulty in growing 
Camellias. The sorts best suited for open air 
are — Carolina (double white), Pieoniflora, 
Prince Leopold, Perfection, Eclipse, Im- 
bricata alba, Duchess of Orleans, and Beali. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE FRENCH 
ANEMONES. 

The diversified floral hues which the ordinary 
Anemone coronaria assumes, combined with its 
elegantly-cut foliage, place it amongst the most 
popular of border flowers; and the length of 
time during which the blossoms continue to be 
produced considerably enhances its value. 
Those represented in the annexed illustrations 
are known as French kinds, and are considered 
to be superior to the Dutch varieties. There 
are now a host of kinds of Anemones represent¬ 
ing almost every shade of colour, from pure white 
to intense purple and the most brilliant scarlet. 
The Poppy Anemones, as those here represented 
are generally called, may be grown in any 
ordinary garden soil, though they succeed best 
when planted in a light loam, enriched with 
well-decomposed manure. The border on which 
they are grown should be thoroughly drained, 
and the soil before planting should be dug at 
least 1 foot in depth. The tubers should be 
planted either in October, or from February to 
the end of March. The former date is the best, 
a3 the flowers are produced earlier, and the 


present scarcity of really good blue-flowering 
subjects in this class is taken into consideration. 
This Phacelia is certainly hardy. It delights in 
sunshine, being, in fact, as far as I have had 
the opportunity of judging, one of the few 
" drought - resisting ” plants we possess. It 
is dwarf in habit, seldom exceeding about 
9 inches in height, and it flowers freely and 
continuously ; but its great beauty lies in the 
colour of the erect bell-shaped or Campanula¬ 
like blossoms, which are of the most pure and 
intense blue, varying from deep cobalt to a 
soft ultramarine. In intensity of colour very 
few plants indeed can vie with the Phacelia ; 
the Nemophila is simply nowhere, and we must 
go to some of the Salvias or Gentians to find 
anything to surpass or even to equal it. The 
foliage seems to vary a good deal in colour and, 
from what I have seen, the best types have the 
leaves of a decidedly bronzy hue. I fancy a 
good deal may be done with this plant by 
constantly selecting the best types.—B. C. R. 

3626.— Double Stocks.—Seed procured 
from any really respectable seedsman, who has a 
reputation to maintain, will produce from 50 to 
90 per cent, of double flowers. The few plants 
! that would bear single flowers can generally be 
distinguished by their growing faster and 



Single French Anemone 



Double French Anemone. 


The soil in which they are planted should be a 
mixture of peat, leaf-mould, and cow-dung, 
about two spits deep. Great care should be 
taken that the plants never suffer from drought. | 
After flowering they should be watered freely 
with liquid-manure. The surface of the ground 
just round the stems may sometimes be paved 
with small stones with good effect, as they 
serve to keep the roots cotfl and moist.— Percy 
Fox Allin. 


3630.— Impregnating flowers.— Ferti¬ 
lisation should always be performed while the 
sun is shining in the forenoon of a bright warm 
day. The plants should be in a state of 
maturity, and dry at the root rather than other¬ 
wise. Self-fertilisation must be avoided ; there¬ 
fore, remove the anthers of hermathrodite 
plants with a fine pair of scissors before the 
pollen can be shed, inoculating the stigma with 
pollen from another source. Make all crosses 
with the view of combining the good qualities 
of distinct examples.—B. C. R. 

Catalogues received.— Florists' Flowern and Her¬ 
baceous Plants. George White, Carriage-hill House, 
Paisley .—Farm Seed Catalogue. Toogood and Finlavaon, 
Southampton. / _ T 
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plants are more robust. The advantage 
of spring planting is that thereby a suc¬ 
cession of bloom is obtained until June. 
When the foliage is dead, and the tubers 
thoroughly ripe, they should be taken up, 
carefully dried, but not in the sun, and stored m 
a cool, airy place till the time of replanting 
arrives. During severe weather in winter, it 
will be necessary to protect the borders in which 
they are planted with Bracken, straw, leafy 
branches, or similar material. Propagation is 
effected either by dividing the tubers at the 
time of planting or by raising plants from seeds, 
which, in some seasons, are plentifully produced. 
The seedlings generally flower the second year, 
and it is an interesting occupation to watch for 
those which may possess more merit than the 
I ordinary varieties. G. 


A fine hardy annual.— Now that the 
seed-sowing season is with us, I should like to 
! call the attention of the readers of Gardening 
to the real valuo of that newly-introduced 
annual, Phacelia campanularia. From what I 
have seen of this plant, I believe that it will 
before long be accorded a place in the front 
rank of hardy annuals, especially when the 


stronger than the others, with long narrow 
leaves and coarse forked roots instead of a tuft 
of fibrous ones. By rejecting these and using 
only the moderate growers I can usually depend 
upon getting not more than one or two single 

f dants in a hundred. If you want to be abeo- 
utely sure about every plant you may pot them 
singly into 3-inch pots, and keep them there 
until the first buds can be seen, when the differ¬ 
ence is unmistakable, but this plan does not 
conduce to obtaining fine plants.—B. C. R. 

3546.—Using: refuse in a garden.— 
If pigs are kept, they should be allowed to run 
over it. These animals will live on the refuse 
from a fruiterer’s shop, and do well on it, too— 
that is, if they get enough of it; thus it may be 
turned to good account. If no pigs are kept, 
it may be put into a heap, when it will ferment. 
It should then be turned over, working the 
outside into the middle as it is being done. It 
will soon heat up again, and rot down into good 
vegetable manure.—H. B., Fairliyht. 

3629.— Using gypsum.—The manurial 
value of gypsum, or calcium sulphate, is very 
limited. It is most suitable for Clover, and all 
leguminous crops, and may be applied at the 
rate of from 4 cwt. to 10 cwt. per acre. Most 
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of our farmyard -manure is applied to the land 
with a minimum amount of manurial value chiefly 
by reason of its ammonia having been allowed to 
escape. By distributing gypsum on the stable 
floors, or manure heaps, the ammonia is fixed, 
and I should advise “ H. C.,” especially as his 
is garden ground, to pursue this latter course, 
as it would appear to be the most profitable 
manner of using it.—G eo. W. Aylmobe. 


PLANTS FOR SCREENS. 

There are often ugly fences and other objection¬ 
able objects in the garden that it is desirable to 
shut out from view by forming screens of plant 
growth. There are plenty of things of a per¬ 
manent character, sucn as Ivy, various kinds of 
Roses, and other plants that may be used with 
good effect; but as these are of rather slow 
growth the first year after planting, I intend to 
direct attention to a few plants of annual dura¬ 
tion of vigorous growth, which will, under 
ordinary circumstances, form a satisfactory 
screen for a considerable time the first year. 
The best of these is the perennial 

Hop (Humulus japonicus), which is a wonder¬ 
fully rapid-growing plant, capable of forming a 
screen to shut out an unsightly object from 
6 feet to 10 feet high. There is nothing par¬ 
ticularly striking in the appearance of this plant 
farther than if it has something to cling to, and 
die plants put in sufficiently close together, it 
will form a perfect wall of vegetation long before 
the end of the summer. For screens of ordinary 
height some feathery Pea-sticks of the height 
required is the best thing for it to climb over, 
ana it will do so without any attention. The 
seed should be sown early in April, and the 
plants brought on in a greenhouse or cold 
frame, and planted out at die end of May. 
When a thick screen is required quickly, the 
plants should be planted 1 foot apart. 

Canary creeper (Tropseolum canadensis).— 
This is a well-known subject, and if planted in 
good soil in a sonny position it makes an attrac¬ 
tive screen to hide a fence or building with. If 
the aspect of the fence is south, the seed may 
be sown where the plants are to remain j but it 
is not advisable to sow in the open air before 
the middle of April. An earlier effect will be 
secured if the plants are raised in a greenhouse 
and planted out at the end of May. A single 
seed should be sown in a 3-inch pot, and then 
there will be no disturbance of the roots, and, 
consequently, no check given to the growth. 
The growth of this plant will cling to either 
Pea-sticks or twine stretched in the direction 
it is required to take. 

Gonvol.vul.cts major.— These plants may be 
successfully used to hide a wall or fence of 
moderate height; but they require something 
to which they can cling to, the same as the 
Canary Creeper, and if the position is a fairly 
warm one tney will make a very attractive 
roreen, as the variety of colours in the flowers 
is various, and some of them very beautiful. 

Nasturtiums. —The tall-growing kinds of 
the common Nasturtium, if given something to 
support their growth, will hide a low wall or 
fence in a short time, and make a bright 
feature at the same time. Both the last-men¬ 
tioned subjects may be sown where they are to 
romain. The middle of April is soon enough 
to sow the seed. If climbing plants are not 
wanted to form a screen, a single or double line 
of some quick-growing subject may be substi¬ 
tuted, and I know of nothing better for that 
purpose than the tall-growing 

Single Sunflower (Helianthus uniflorus). 
Ij a good soil this variety will grow to a height 
of 10 feet, and produce immense blooms of a 
roiy attractive character. The plants should 
be raised in a cold frame and planted out at the 
«®d of May. A line of Tobacco-plants (Nico¬ 
tian*) may be also utilised for the same pur¬ 
pose; the flowers of these are sufficiently at¬ 
tractive, and the foliage is decidedly handsome. 

J. C. C. 


8470.—Fancy Pansies fbr show.—if “ J. c. c. 
Fane* to grow Pansies for show, I should advise him to 
to»ke his bed now, mixing some leaf mould and plenty of 
nanure with the soil. If very heavy, add coal-ashes. 
Pant the Pansies about the middle of March. Muloh well 
*»h cow manure. Pansies are gross feeders, and liquid- 
tenure is beneficial to them in ary weather.—T. Gearing. 

*715.— Lawn sand.— The lawn sand is valuable as a 
tenure for lawns, and that is all the merit 
or as my experience goes. If laid on thick 
ike Daisies and big weeds it will kill the 
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that it is necessary to use it cautiously. I have never used 
it with a view to kill the worms, beoause I believe that 
worms are necessary to secure a healthy growth in the 
Grass.-J. C. C. 

3727.—Restoring a lawn.— Clear off the weeds and 
plant the sloping lawn with Ivy, and avoid all future 
trouble with hot summers.—E. H. 

- Dig or fork the ground over, remov¬ 
ing all the weeds ; then rake the surface down 
very fine and level. Sow it at once with the 
beat lawn Grass, rake in, and, if possible, cover 
with a little finely-sifted rich soil. The ground 
should be manured, if necessary, when digging 
it over. Cut the Grass the first two or three 
times with a sharp scythe, roll occasionally, 
and by July you will have a nice, clean, close 
turf. Another time, if the turf suffers from 
drought, give a good soaking with water in 
which has been dissolved 1 oz. of nitrate of soda 
to each gallon, which will quickly renovate it. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts r rom a garden diary, from March Yl th 
to March 24 th. 

The work among the bedding stuff is now very heavy. 
I have been putting up some temporary hardening places in 
the shrubbery, near a supply of water, so as to economise 
labour as much as possible, and os soon as it is safe the 
hardiest stuff will be moved there ; this will liberate pits 
and houses. Put in cuttings of various plants, potting off 
others, and pricking off seedlings. Sowed seeds of 
B&lB&ms and Cocksoombe, both the old-fashioned Combs 
and the plumosa or feathery plants. To do these well 
they must have plenty of warmth ; they succeed well In 
the old-fashioned hotbed. Started the Gesneras for 
winter blooming ; the scaly-tubered kind (cinnabarina) is 
one of the prettiest stove flowering plants in winter ; half- 
a-dozen plants in a 10-in oh pan will make a nice specimen. 
Planted another small pit with dwarf French Beans; 
drawing a little earth round the plants already up. 
Gathering a plentiful supply from pots in forcing-houses ; 
they will soon become dangerous in the early vinery, but 
in warm, moist pits they are red spider proof; I am 
using liquid-manure freely. Thinned Grapes in early 
house, rubbing off laterals; the Madresfleld Court has 
set very thickly, the berries swell to a large size, and 
must be thinned rather severely. Occasionally there may 
be seedless berries; but, for the most part, they are free 
from these, and, with careful thinning, it is possible to 
have the berries very fine and regular in size. Filled a 
number of pans and pots with Lycopodiums, Fittonias, 
Isolepis gracilis, Ac.; they are very useful for furnishing. 
The Fittonias and plants of similar oharacter require a 
moist heat to get them into growth ; when the growth is 
made they wul do in a lower temperature. Potted on 
Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargoniums. Staked show Pelargo¬ 
niums. giving the early bloomers weak liquid-manure. 
Potted the collection of hardy Ferns; t^ese are interesting 
in a cool house. An amateur in want of a hobby might 
take up the hardy Ferns, and grow them under glass ; 
there is much variety, and raising seedlings would be in¬ 
teresting. Potted off cuttings of Bouvardias, and returned 
them to propagating bed to get established. Sowed 
seeds of Cinerarias and Chinese Primulas. Rooting double 
Primulas by removing a few of the bottom leaves and 
placing a layer of fine Cocoa-fibre and sharp sand round 
the stems to encourage the production of roots. Dis¬ 
budded Peaches and Nectarines in orchard-house; using 
the engine freely. The house is closed now regularly a 
little before four o’clock, and the trees are syringed on 
every sunny day, but not on cold days. The back venti¬ 
lators ore opened a little first thing in the morning, and the 
ventilation is increased as the sun gains power. Sowed 
Brussels Sprouts in the border; also a few seeds of Kale 
and Savoy. It is too soon yet for the general sowing. 
Planted out Cauliflowers raised under glass, some under 
handlights on the early border, and the remainder on the 
open quarter. I grow Veitoh’s Autumn Giant largely both 
for summer and autumn use ; the plants sown under glass 
in January and planted out the end of March or beginning 
of April oome In exceedingly useful from August onwards. 
Stirred the soil among beds of spring flowers, and fasten¬ 
ing anything whioh has been loosened by frost. Filling 
up vacancies. The pretty little Squill (Soilla sibirica) is 
pretty in a mass on the rockery, and the ooloured and 
other Primroses are nioe for picking for small glasses in 
the rooms. Alpine Auriculas in pots in a warm green¬ 
house are very pretty, giving one a foretaste of the sweet¬ 
ness of spring. Prepared a piece of land for a new planta¬ 
tion of Globe Artichokes next month ; the land has been 
well manured. Planted out Beans raised in boxes under 
glass; they usually come in a few days earlier than the 
rows planted in the open air. Beans transplant well. 
Cleared off a bed of exhausted Greens. Manured and 
trenched the land ; shall plant by-and-by with School¬ 
master Potatoes. Pricked off a frame of Celery. Potted 
up more herbs, such as Mint and Tarragon, also a few 
roots of Burrage for claret cup by-and-by. Prioked off 
into boxes a pot of seedlings of Basil and Sweet Marjoram; 
this is iu frequent demand. Rolled lawns and gravel 
walks everywhere; this is the time to lay a good founda¬ 
tion for the summer. Re-arranged conservatory, bring¬ 
ing away all plants past their best, and filling up with 
bulbs, Spireas, Dielytras. Forced shrubs, Azaleas, Ac. 
Pruned the Camellias and other plants which have done 
flowering to get them into a neat shape. Bulbs out of 
flower placed in a cold pit to finish and ripen growth. 


Stove. 

Caladiums.—Tubers that have been at rest during 
the winter should now be started ; give pots proportionate 
in size to that of the plants. Large roots require to be 
liberally treated in this matter, otherwise it is difficult to 
keep them in good condition through the summer. Cala- 
diums are less particular as to the soil they are grown in 
than many plants, as they will do in either peat or loam, 
provided it is of good quality, and that enough sand is 


added to keep it open, so as to admit of the large amount 
of water required during the summer passing freely through 
it. Some rotten manure mixed with the soil will help the 
growth. The tubers should have a temperature of not 
much less than 65 degs. in the night. Give no water until 
the growth begins to move. Large tubers will produce a 
number of sucker-like shoots. Where an Increase of stock 
is required, a portion of these may be taken off when they 
are about 6 inches long. They should be cut away with 
the roots that they will have formed at the base attached. 
Put them in 3 or 4-inch pots ; keep them sufficiently dose 
to prevent the leaves flagging until they get established, 
after whioh they should be stood in the lightest place the 
house affords, without which the leaves will be too deficient 
in substance to enable them to maintain a healthy condi¬ 
tion to the end of the season. When the little pota.are 
moderately filled with roots, the young plants should be 
moved to others, 3 or 4 inches bigger. They must be 
shaded when the weather is sunny. Syringe overhead 
daily; without this Caiadiums are liable to the attacks of 
red spider, whioh, if present, quickly destroys the appear¬ 
ance of the leaves. 

P alma —Any Palms that need more room may now 
have a shift; but in giving larger pots it is neoessary to be 
guided by the kinds, whether large or small growers, and 
still more by the purpose for which the plants are wanted, 
os the spedes that naturally attain a large size will bear 
their roots confining to an extent that few things will 
stand. When the plants are required for table decoration, 
orforstandiuginthe windows of living rooms, itis necessary 
to keep them in small pots—say, from 6 inches to 8 inches 
in diameter—as if muon room is given the plants quickly 
get too large for the purpose. Palms will thrive in almost 
any kind of soil, from the heaviest clayey-loom to peat, but 
they seem to do better in the former than in loam of a 
light nature. A moderate amount of sand should be added 
so as to keep the soil in a condition that will admit of the 
large amount of water needed passing freely through it. 
Drain well and make the material solid in the pots. The 
different kinds that require warm treatment should be 
kept in a moderate stove temperature after they are 
potted, and the greenhouse sorts should have a little more 
warmth for some weeks after they are shifted. 

Greenhouse. 

Salvias.—Cuttings of the autumn and winter-flowering 
varieties of Salvia should now be put in, consisting of such 
kinds as 8. Pitcheri, S. Bethelli, and 8. splendens Bruanti; 
this is the best variety of 8. splendens, and much superior 
to the old species. For late winter-flowering 8. gesnera- 
flora is a fine sort. Cuttings of these plants strike readily 
in a cool stove temperature. They may be put 2 inches 
apart in 5 or 6-inch pots, filled with sand: keeping them 
sufficiently dose to prevent the leaves flagging. They must 
also be shaded regularly In sunny weather until well-rooted, 
after which dispense with the propagating glasses. Then put 
them separately in 3-inch or 4-inch pots filled with compost 
consisting of loam, with some leaf mould, rotten manure, 
and sand added. Keep them a little close till the roots 
have began to move, after whioh give air and stand'them 
where they will be well exposed to the light, which, in the 
case of all quick-growing soft-wooded plants of this de¬ 
scription is quite as necessary as it is for hard-wooded 
kinds. As soon as top growth has began to move freely, 

S inch out the points of the shoots so as to lay the founds- 
on for bushy specimens. 

Myrtles. —Small plants that were struck from cuttings 
towards the close of lost summer should now be moved 
into 3 or 4-inch pots. Myrtles will thrive in either peat or 
loam ; but where the latter can be had of good quality it 
should have the preference. If the plants can be accom¬ 
modated with a little more warmth than that of an ordin¬ 
ary greenhouse for the next two months it will help them. 
Shade should be given when the weather is very bright, 
and they ought to-be syringed overhead in the afternoons. 
These plants are naturally inclined to an erect, somewhat 
thin habit of growth, to correct whioh timely attention 
must be given to stopping ; this must be repeated during 
the early stages of the plants’ existence, ss, if oare is not 
taken to get the base of the specimens sufficiently furnished 
before they have attained much height, nothing that can 
afterwards be done for them will remedy the defect. Large 
and medium-sized examples that require larger pots should 
now be shifted, yet, in doing this, it is well not to give 
more room than is necessary. Myrtles are amongst the 
longest-lived of all pot plants; still, they do not require 
sucn large pots as many things. In all oases see that the 
drainage is ample, and of a character to last long. 

Rlchardias (Callaa).—Large plants requiring breaking 
up should be divided before muon growth has been made. 
Two or three strong crowns are enough to grow in one pot; 
in this way the plants are more manageable, as they can be 
used when in flower, where larger specimens would not be 
admissable. The best way to proceed is to shake all the 
soil away, and then to separate the crowns singly, securing 
to each Its share of roots, potting them singly, or two or 
three together. 7-inch pots are largo enough for single 
crowns; where three crowns are to be grown together 
10-inch pots should be used. Ordinary loam, with sand 
mixed with it, is sufficient to grow these plants. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Rose notes.— Except in cases of neoessity, none but 
laggards plant Roses now. Still it may be and is done 
as late as this. Lighten the heads, but do not prune 
finally till April. 

All established Roses may be pruned as soon as 
the weather breaks. To obtain fine blooms, cut rather 
hard bock. Thin out well and shorten to 4 inches. After 
pruning is finished, give a dressing of good manure and 
fork it in. The aeration of the Boil will be beneficial 
now, adding a mulch before the weather sets in hot 
and dry. 

Tea Roses should not be pruned till April. 

Dividing Pceonles.— These are very showy bonier 
plants. Old roots may be divided for stook purposes, sever¬ 
ing the parts carefully with a large knife. 

Sow rows of Sweet Peas for cutting. It is well to 
have a stock of these in the reserve garden, where one oan 
cut and come again. Cover the seeds nearly 3 inohes deep. 
When shallow planted, a dry summer affects their blooming 
Injurious. 
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Bedding plants.— The bedding out man has his 
hafids more than full. The work now will be Incessant, 
moving one set of plants to cold frames, potting off those 
recently struck, and putting in cuttings of any not suffi¬ 
ciently numerous. An endeavour should be made to prick 
off all seedlings as soon as they can be handled. 

Overgrown Rhododendrons may be cut into 
shape now, and all other evergreens requiring attention 
should have it, except coniferous plants, which should be 
left a little longer. 

Alpines in pots.— Duplicates of all choice things in 
the alpine collection should oe grown in pots; very often 
on the rookery; if they are lost sight of for a short time 
they seem to disappear. March, or early in April, is a 
good time to divide and repot. Move from the sheltered 
position they have occupied during winter to a more 
open one. 

Rolling walks.— Lay the foundation for effective 
walks and lawns now bv a frequent use of the heavy roller, 
where necessary the lawn should be dressed with some 
kind of artificial manure. 

Fruit Garden. 

Pines.— The usual spring potting will soon have to 
be done. It is best to pick a mild, genial time for the 
work, as in many plaoes the plants have to be exposed 
whilst the plunging beds are remade. This is a good time, 
in the case of plants just showing fruit, to plant them 
out in a nice, genial bottom heat. All things seem to 
thrive with their roots plu> ged in a bed of leaves and 
stable-manure. Queen's, in summer especially, do well 
under the treatment. 

Vinery.—The borders in the early house, now the 
Grapes are thinned, will benefit from a top-dressing of 
artificial manure. Fork it lightly in, give a good watering 
of tepid water, and muloh with old manure, if convenient 
( Late Vineries. —The work here will be disbudding, 
ahd stopping and tying down the young shoots. This 
should be done by degrees, so os not to run the risk of 
splintering off the shootB. Tempeffeture of early house: 
60 degs. to 05 degs. by night, and 76 degs. to 00 deg*, by 
day. The last named figure will be reached only on sunny 
days immediately after closing. The night temperature 
of later house may vary from 60 degs. to 55 degs. 

Peaches under glass.—The chief work now is to 
disbud and thin the fruits, both of which operations are 
best done by degrees. In the case, for instance, of a 
Peach-tree heavily-laden, as soon as the fruits are fairly set 
begin to thin the fruits by the removal of those growing 
under the stems, as fruits in that position will be lacking 
in both oolour and flavour and general finish. 

Early Figs. —Copious waterings of liquid-manure will I 
be useful now to plants in pots. Syringe freely to keep i 
the plants clean. 

Melons.— This is a good season to start young plants, 
either in the house or on the dung bed. Constant atten¬ 
tion and pegging down is required for plants in the midst 
oftheir growth. 

Setting the fruit.— This is a very simple matter, and 
should be done every day, as the flowers open, about noon, 
when the pollen is ripe and dry. 

Protecting blossoms of wall-trees.— There is 
no occasion to put on protection till the blossoms are 
showing colour, and the late severe weather has kept 
things in check. 

Strawberries swelling off their fruit are much 
benefited by weak solutions of Clay's artificial manure. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Fetoh up arrears.— Any operations delayed by the 
change bring up to date if the land is in a suitable con¬ 
dition, but do not sow or plant when the land is wet. 
Many a time seeds have failed, and seedsmen have been 
worried by their customers, through lack of judgment 
on the part of the latter in sowing in wet, cold land, when 
bv waiting a day or two a proper tilth might have been 
obtained. 

Tomatoes.— Fertilise the flowers of the foroed plants 
now in flower with the camel’s-hair pencil about noon. 
Pinoh off all side shoots, and train in the main stem. 
Tomatoes now will luxuriate in a night temperature of 
60 den. to 65 degs., with a corresponding rise in the day. 
A position in the full sunshine is very desirable. 

Cucumbers. —Beds of leaves and manure put up now 
will soon be fit for the plants. If there are no plants ready, 
put a small mound or suitable soil in the centre of each 
light, and plant a couple of seeds of the Telegraph, cover¬ 
ing them about half an inch or a little more. They will 
sconcerminate in the genial warmth, and make up leeway 

Peas, Beans, and Potatoes.— Keep planting and 
•owing, so that there may be full supplies, so far as I have 
seen, early-sown Peas seem to have gone through the 
severe weather pretty well. The land Is warmer than 
usual, because it is drier. 

Globe Artichokes. —If not protected these will 
probably have suffered from frost. I covered mine when 
the frost set in, and it is best to do so, though probably 
in most seasons, they would take no harm if exposed; but 
the unforseen is always happening. But those who are 
in doubt may sow seeds in heat now, and under good cul¬ 
ture many of the spring plants will bear usable headB 
towards the end of the summer. 

Plant Jerusalem Artichokes. — Select the 
smoothest-shaped seed. 

Coverings for frames.— Covers made of straw are 
cheaper than Russian mats. It does not require much 
ingenuity or originality of thought to make a straw mat. 

E. Hobday. 


Asclepias tuberosa (Swallow wort), Armerias (Thrift), Cam¬ 
panulas of many varieties, including Canterbury Bells, 
Chrysanthemums, including C. leucanthemum, and C. 
(Pyrcthrum) uliginosum, Centranthus ruber. Carnations, 
Cowslips, Coreopsis lonoeolata. Creeping Jenny, Day 
Lilies, Delphiniums, Doronicum cauoasicum, Dielytras, 
Evening Primroses, Everlasting Peas, Epilobium (Wil¬ 
low Herbs), Eryngiums, Foxgloves, French Honeysuckles 
(Hedysarum), Geums, Galegas, Gaillardias, Gunneras, 
Honesty, Hollyhooks, Hellebores, Helianthus, Heliathe- 
mums. Iris, Lilies of many kinds, London Pride, Linum 
flavum and others, Ly thrum virgatum and roseum, 
Lychnis chalcedonica, L. vespertina fl.-pl. and others. 
Lupines, Michaelmas Daisies, Achillea Ptarmioa, Ac, 
Monk’s-hoods, Megaseas, Poppies (the perennial P. 
braoteatum is a fine thing). Peonies, Polyanthus, Pyre- 
thrums (including the popular Golden Feather, the P. 
roseum varieties, and the pretty P. Parthenium plenum, 
&a), Primroses, Rudbeckia Newmani, Spiraeas (such as S. 
Aruncus and 3. filipendula), Snapdragons, Solomon’s Seal, 
Saxifrages, Sempervivums, Sweet Williams, Thrifts, Tri- 
tomas, Tussilago, Tradescantios, Tritonias, Tunica saxi- 
fraga, Veronicas, Wallflowers, and Wall-Cress (Arabia). 
In smaller towns and suburban districts the following may 
also be added: Acantholimon glumaceum, Aubnetias, 
Calandrina umbellata, Calystegia pubescens and grandi- 
flora, Cerastiums, Corydalis nobilis, Dodec&theon media, 
Doronicum caucasioum, Dry as oetopetala. Die tam n us 
Fraxinella, Erigeron speciosus and aurantiocus, Erinus 
alpinus, Ferula communis, Erodiums, Funkias, Gentiana 
acaulis, Gaultheria procumbent Geraniums of sorts, Lithos- 
permum prostratum, Monarda didyma, Orobus vemus, 
Onoema taurioa, Phlomis herba-venti, Heleniura pumilum 
and grandiflorum, Physostegia imbricata and virginioo, 
Polygonum cuspidatum and japonicum, Ranunculus, in 
variety, Saponaria ocymoides, Seneoio Doronicum and 
pulcher, 8ilene alpestris and Schafti, Statice latifolia, 
Symphytum bohenucum and cauoasicum, Trolliua, of sorts, 
and Vincas (Periwinkles). B. C. R. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Herbaceous plants.— A commencement with the 
planting out of these may now be made, beginning with 
, the more vigorous kinds, such as Sweet Williams, Foxgloves, 
Perennial 8unflowers, Asters, Ac.; and leaving the more 
tender varieties until early next month. In the heart of 
luge towns, the following can all be depended upon: 
Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), Auriculas, Anemone Japonica, 
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THE) KITOHE1N GARDEN. 

PEAS FOR SMALL GARDENS. 

There are so many sorts of Peas now offered in 
seedsmen’s list that it must be perfectly bewilder¬ 
ing to the amateur to know which to select and 
which to avoid, and the only redeeming feature 
about these lengthy lists is, that when they are 
complied with a reasonable amount of care, one 
cannot make a very serious mistake if they make 
a selection of sorts without any previous experi¬ 
ence to help them. For, after all, there is not 
very much difference in the table quality or 
-ring capacities of the different sorts. There 
is more difference in the behaviour of the various 
sorts in a variety of soils than in anything else ; 
for that reason, when the cultivator is dealing 
with a new sort or fresh ground it is desirable to 
have two or three sorts sown in moderate 

?|uantities, so as to be able to select the one for 
uture use which promises to suit the soil best. 
It is not my intention in this communication to 
include any sorts that in an average soil grow 
more than 4 feet high ; by excluding sorts that 
attain to a greater height I am aware that I 
shall pass over some of great excellence ; but my 
object is to give a short list of varieties that 
may be grown with the assistance of short 
sticks, or, what is more suitable in the way of 
supports, the patent Pea hurdles, which I find 
are admirably suited for Peas of medium 
height, especially where there iB any difficulty 
in obtaining the ordinary Pea sticks. 
The best of all the dwarf sorts for early sowing 
is American Wonder. This grows from 1 foot to 
1^ feet high, and will do without any supports, 
if not convenient to give them ; but all Peas 
pay for staking, whether tall or short growers. 
Kentish Invicta is a useful early green-seeded 
Pea, which grows to about 3 feet in height. For 
the second crop, to be sown about the middle of 
March, there is none better than Advancer. 
This is a wrinkled Pea of great excellence, being 
a heavy cropper and good flavour ; height from 
2 feet to 3 feet. Veitch’s Perfection is pro¬ 
bably unequalled as regards flavour, but it is 
not so heavy a cropper as some, nor is it so 
hardy. It is better adapted for moderately 
light soils than heavy ones, for that reason it 
should be sown on a small scale at first as a 
chance crop. It grows to a height of nearly 
4 feet. Evolution is a comparatively new sort, 
but I am disposed from a limited experience of 
it to value it immensely as a late Pea of medium 
growth. There is but very few of the dwarf 
Peas that are suitable for furnishing supplies 
through the months of September and October. 
They seem to rush into bearing before 
they have grown to their normal height, 
ana then a light crop is the result; out 
Evolution Will, I think, prove itself to be 
a reliable late sort that may be sown about the 
middle of June. From toe middle of March to 
( the middle of June a sowing should be made 
| every three weeks, and if large supplies are 


required the cultivator must bear in mind that 
these comparatively dwarf growing sorts do not 
bear such heavy crops nor oontinue in bearing 
so long as those kinds which grow 6 feet and 
more in height. My experience is that one row 
of that best of all the tall growing autumn Peas 
—Ne Plus Ultra—will produce as many Peas as 
two lines of the same length of any of those of 
lower stature. For this reason one requires to 
take into consideration the demand that is likely 
to occur and decide on the breadth to be sown 
accordingly. I have had very fair returns from 
late crops of American Wonder. It is quite 
safe to make two sowings of this sort—-one 
about the middle of June, and another three 
weeks later. These will, in an average of 
seasons, be in bearing during September and 
October. It is only necessary to say further 
that good crops of Peas can only be had from 
well-manured and deeply-moved ground. 

J. C. C. 

3736.— Celery culture. —Sow the seeds in 
a box and place on a gentle hotbed in March. 
Very good crisp Celery may be obtained from 
sowing in the open air the first week in April, or 
it may be sown in a prepared bed in a frame 
without bottom heat. The open - air raised 
plants do not get the size, otherwise they are 
quite as good, and they never bolt till late in the 
spring. Nearly everybody raises their main crop 
plants of Celery under glass because it comes 
earlier and finer, and I do not think this plan 
can be improved upon, and if carefully managed, 
the plants ought not to bolt. When the young 
plants are half an inch high thin them a little, 
removing the weakest; and when large enough 
to handle, prick out into a bed of rich soil 
4 inches apart, shaded by hoops and mats till 
established, and well supplied with water, giving 
liquid-manure occasionally ; for I consider that 
a young plant, like a young animal, ought to be 
well supported from the beginning. Little 
checks, it may be drought or a poor soil, often 
lead to piping. Rank manures are not good 
for Celery. I have seen cases where I felt con¬ 
vinced the piping was due to the use of strong 
manures from a pig-sty. The manure for 
Celery should be in a well-decomposed condition, 
and mellow ; all the better if it is worked into 
a sort of omnium gatherum kind of compost, 
and then plenty of it can be used. Liquid- 
manure is very beneficial during growth ; and I 
should not recommend earthing up, beyond 
hoeing in the soil from the sides of the trenches, 
till a considerable growth had been made. One 
disadvantage of early earthing is, it is difficult 
to water afterwards. But I do believe in 
drawing some soil about the plants with the 
hoe once or twice during the season of growth. 
It acts as a mulch, and blanches its bottom. 
Bog soil will do very well for earthing up 
Celery, especially in soils where worms and 
slugs abound.—E. H. 

3653.— Vegetable Marrow and Cu¬ 
cumber bed. — <r Salisbury ” must choose a 
warm situation with a deep, rich soil, and put 
out good, strong plants. Dig pits in the 
ground about two spits deep, ana fill with good 
fermenting manure ; cover this with about one 
foot of good soil. The pits should be made 
about a week before planting, so that the bed 
may get thoroughly warm. The tops of com¬ 
post heaps, hills of decaying leaves, manure, 
&c., will afford the best possible situation for 
their growth. Sow the seed early in April in 
pots or pans of light soil, covering the seeds to 
the depth of J inch ; place them in gentle 
heat, and as soon as the plants are large enough 
to handle pot them off in good-sized pots—say 
7-inch ones—two in a pot. When established, 
place them in a cold frame to harden off for 
planting out towards the end of May, or as 
soon as the weather appears settled. After 
planting protect them for a time, and attend 
well to watering till the roots have got good 
hold of the soil; train and regulate the shoots 
so as to prevent them growing too close together, 
and stop them, if necessary, to forward the 
growth of the fruit.— Percy Fox Allin. 

■ 3636.— Moles in an Onion-bed.— They 
are easily caught by anyone with a little **nous ’ 
by setting one of the common iron spring traps 
sold by all ironmongers at from 4d. to Is. each ; 
they are all nearly alike, the difference being in 
the ironmonger. A main track should be found 
(usually by a hedge, crossing, path, or gftte- 
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way) by using a sharp-pointed stick and trying 
the ground. The operator will feel in a moment 
when the stick pierces the mole’s track or 
tunnel which he is seeking by the non-resistance 
of the ground. Then get a trowel and dig down 
to the track, being careful not to disturb the 
earth more than is necessary ; then Bmear such 
parts of the trap as will be in the track with 
some earth from the hole (as moles are very 
sensitive to smell), and when the trap is set 
cover it carefully, excluding all light, and the 
chances are that you w ill find the mole dead the 
next morning. It is perfectly useless to set a 
trap in an Onion-bed, or where the moles run 
about for food close to the surface, as they 
seldom go in the same place twice. “ J. J. 
should take a lesson from some old “ mole 
catcher ” on a large farm, as once seeing is 
better than a bookful of directions.— Agrioola. 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Sea kale. 

This delicious vegetable delights in a strong, 
moisture - holding soil approaching clay. In 
such a soil, if manure be liberally applied, 
the plants grow freely, producing large leaves, 
which in turn develop good crowns £or the 
following season’s use. An easy, cheap way 
to procure a stock of plants is by growing them 
from seed, which should be sown the first w'eek 



Well-jrown Seakale. 

in April on land that has been previously deeply 
dug or trenched and manured the winter pre¬ 
vious. Roughly rake over the ground, and 
with the corner of a hoe draw drills 2 inches 
deep and 15 inches apart; in these sow the seed 
thinly, and cover it bv filling the soil into the 
drills. Rake the whole over again to remove 
loose stones, and make all neat. The seed will 
quickly germinate and grow. As soon as the 
plants can be handled, thin them out to about 
6 inches apart in the rows; better not allow 
them to be crowded—rather grow fewer 
in number. After this nothing beyond hoeing 
between the drills to keep down weeds will be 
required the first summer. Any time during 
February the following year the plants should 
be dug up and replanted, preserving the roots in 
good condition. Manure the ground freely, and 
dig deeply, or trench as before. If this be done 
in the autumn or winter so much the better, and 
at planting time it will simply require forking 
over as planting proceeds ; the rows should be 
18 inches apart, and the plants at least 1 foot 
from each other. Previous to planting, the roots 
should be selected according to their size, retain¬ 
ing the largest in one batch, while the small ones 
should go together, and can occupy rather less 
spice. The reason for thus selecting the roots in 
this manner is that some of the largest after this 
season’s growth will be ready for forcing, while 
the smallest will not be strong enoughfor another 
year, and if all are mixed more labour is entailed 
in digging them up and sorting; whereas, if they 
are classed according to ..their size, no trouble 
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need be found in taking them up. The best plan 
is to dig the space required, then stretch a line, 
and with a spado chop out the space for each 
plant in a perpendicular manner ; the roots 
should be buried under tho soil at least an inch 
or two, the crown or growth shoot having been 
first cut off. This operation is to prevent the 
growth of bloom shoots being developed. If this 
takes place instead of leaf growth only, the plants 
are spoilt for the next year’s expectations of 
forcing. Certainly the cutting off of the crown 
should be done, say, half an inch under the point 
where the succeedinggrowth springs from. Plants 
so treated will make leaf growth only, and many 
will be of sufficient strength to force the fol¬ 
lowing season. If not commencing too early 
with them it is always best to have some extra 
strong to depend upon for the earliest supplies. 
The smaller roots need not be taken up this 
season for replanting if time or SDace is an 
object, but the crowns should be all cut over 
before growth starts to prevent them blooming, 
and by the end of the noxt autumn a good stock 
of plants will be available, and can be kept up 
from this time onwards, if properly attended to. 
After being forced, such treatment should be as 
follows : Any time after the Kale has been cut 
from them, they may be replanted at similar dis- • 
tances and in the same manner as described 
before, thoroughly well manuring the ground ; if 
the roots are extra thick, they may be split down 
the middle, and if a larger stock is required, they 
should be cut into lengths of from 9 inches to a 
foot ; any pieces of the roots 3 inches long will 
grow, and in time will make nice plants if neces 
sary to use them ; but once a sufficient stock is 
secured, it can generally be maintained without 
using up all the root pieces. 

Many are the methods adopted to force Sea- 
kale. In very few instances is the old-fashioned 
plan of making huge heaps of manure and leaves 
resorted to. No doubt the produce of such a 
method is of capital quality, but where time is 
an object of some importance, this system is not 
economical; besides, the appearance of such 
materials on the ground is not altogether good, 
but where no other convenience for the purpose 
is available, such a method must be practised. 
For the earliest supplies some roots may be 
placed in 10-inch or 12-inch pots, with pots of 
the same size turned over them ; these can be 
placed by the hot-water pipes in the plant stove 
or any house where a good heat is available. 
Fora succession to be maintained until April 
there is no better place than a Mushroom-house, 
or warm dark cellar, where such structures can 
be partly devoted to the growth of Seakale. 
The time to renew the supply of roots must be 
guided by the demand. For a fair production, 
about once a fortnight is suitable, taking up the 
roots so that as little damage as possible may 
happen to them. I find the lighter the character 
of the soil the more tender is the Kale, and not 
so liable to that strong taste which sometimes 
is found in this vegetable. I therefore use 
rotted leaves entirely, and over each crown I 
place an inverted pot, which more thoroughly 
excludes the light. Some cover the roots 
entirely with fresh leaves, which answers very 
well; but there is more labour entailed in this 
way than by using pots. When the roots are 
all cut over once they should be removed, and 
laid in until a favourable opportunity presents 
itself to plant them in their summer quarters. 
Some persons allow the roots to make a second 
growth, but, except the stock is small, it is not 
wise to allow second growths to form, as this 
weakens the roots. The latest supplies can be 
had from roots outside which have not been 
lifted. As soon as they show signs of growth 
in the spring cover the crowns with coM-ashcs 
of sufficient height to thoroughly exclude light. 
Over this turn an empty flower-pot. Capital 
late supplies may be had by such means. 

_ M. E. 

3638.— Wood-ashes for the garden.— At the 
price mentioned they would be cheap, and I should advise 
“ H. C." to secure all he can. There is scurely a vegetable 
that would not be benefited by their application ; but they 
are especially suitable as a surface dressing for root crops 
—Onions, Parsnips, Carrots, Ac.—B. C. R. 

3725.— Vegetable Marrows in a greenhouse. 

—Vegetable Marrows will do in the greenhouse. A load of 
manure would help them when first planted, and again 
later on when the plants need support. As the season ad¬ 
vances, the plants will require all the ventilation possible. 

3714. — Growing Cress in winter.— Have a 
number of shallow doxcs mado—mine are 3 inches deep, 


11 inches wide, and 18 inches long, but any size will do— 
fill with fine rich soil, sow the seeds thickly on the surface, 
place in a warm situation, and keep moist. Do not cover 
the seeds; it is unnecessary.—E. H. 

3729.— Seed Potatoes destroyed by slugs.— 
Soot or lime, or a mixture of the two, sprinkled along the 
drills over the sets, will protect them from slugs, and act 
as a manure at the same time.—E. H. 


ROSES. 

ROSE PRUNING. 

It would bo difficult to sum up the worst pos¬ 
sible advice for the possessors of ordinary 
gardens better than in the words given by Mr. 
Harkness in Gardening for the 18th February, 
page 697. He says: “ Prune severely, never 
mind the appearance, or rather disappearance, of 
your Roses at pruning time ; if you want good 
plants and good Roses you must cut low.’ 
Surely this advice embodies in a few words one 
of the worst old traditions of the mechanical 
gardener. 

If a garden is to be a pleasaunce—a place of 
quiet, joy, and delight—is the queen of flowers 
to be tortured and mutilated, to be levelled 
to the ground, in order that it may bear one 
or two blossoms os big as Cauliflowers and about 
as pleasing to the eye ? Or is art to mend nature— 
to keep, so far as it can, its wild grace, and only 
in a reasonable and unobtrusive way to betray 
the artifice of the horticulturist? Anything 
more graceless or unnatural than beds of Roses 
that are annually caused to “ disappear ” at 
pruning-time could hardly be imagined. Look 
at the wild Rose of our hedgerows, and the true 
aim of the gardener will be better seen. I 
say to the amateur gardener who wishes his 
garden to be a joy to him. Do not prune your 
Roses at all. Grow them in bush form, prefer¬ 
ably on their own roots. Leave them alone ; 
manure them well annually, and simply cut out 
altogether any old or worn-out shoots. Grown 
thus, the Rose forms a big, handsome bush ; it 
is almost free from insect plagues and blight, 
it is always beautiful, and when it is in flower 
it is a sight to behold. Certainly, it may not 
often have one or two monstrous blooms upon it; 
but in their stead it has dozens of well-formed, 
fragrant flowers, far more pleasing than the 
abortions of the prize show, and delightful in 
the picture of health and of rosy beauty which 
it forms. From a row of such bushes you may 
give large basketsful to your friends, till all 
your house with flowers, and still have your 

f arden full of the scent and the glow of the Rose. 

wonder where “the Roses that bend over 
Bendemeer’a water ” would have been 
under Mr. Harkness’ system ? It must 
not, however, be supposed that Roses grown 
in this way are small, for, as a matter 
of fact, the flowers are often quite up to 
the prize standard—that detestable goal of the 
average rosarian. My experience last year was 
that I got better as well as many more flowers 
from unpruned plants. True, my soil is a good 
yellow loam, and the plants are freely manured. 
True, also, that some of the recently-produced 
varieties will not thrive under such a system ; 
but that is a reason for refusing to grow such 
wretched things. The first duty of a Rose is to 
grow, and its next duty is to bear sweet-scented 
flowers freely. Some new sorts vie with the 
Camellia or the Cabbage in their stiff petals, 
with their graceless foldings and their scentless- 
nesa. Which is the most beautiful picture—a 
Moss Rose or an old Maiden’s Blush, or the trim, 
perfumeless Baroness Rothschild, cut annually 
level to the ground ? R. 

3743.— Roses on Manetti and Brier 
stocks.—There is no appearance in the Rose 
itself which will indicate whether it is worked 
on the Manetti or any other stock, except the 
Seedling Brier. These have generally more 
fibrous roots than the others ; but an experi¬ 
enced Rose-grower can generally tell by the 
appearance of the stock. In your case it will 
be better for you to bury the stem of the Rose 
one inch under the surface, as it will make no 
difference to the growth of the plants whether 
the^r are on the Manetti or any other stock.— 
J. C. C. 

3720.—Roses in the north of Ireland.— Trained 
as climbers on a wall with a north aspect, no doubt all the 
Roses you mention would do well, except Climbing- Devoni 
tnsis, which is rather tender.—J. (j!, G. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

WINDOW ORCHIDS. 

Being a great lover of Orchids I was delighted 
to see from “Matt. Bramble’s” very interesting 
letters to Gardening that it was just within 
the bounds of possibility that I might be able 
to grow them in my dwelling-house. As we 
cannot attain success but through adventure, I 
at once wrote to an advertiser, telling him what 
I wanted, and for what purpose. I was rather 
alarmed a few days later on receiving by parcel 
post four Orchids shaken free from their soil, 
&c. I feared such treatment, to begin with, was 
handicapping me rather heavily. However, 
bearing “ Matt. Bramble’s” instructions in mind, 
I set to and potted them ■with loving care. They 
were Cudogyne cristata, Epidendrum vitel- 
linum majus, Cypripedium insigne, and Odonto- 
glossum Rosfrf majus. They have been kept 
for the four winter months in a sitting-room 
window, the fire being lit daily, and the roots 
carefully kept moist, while the leaves and bulbs 
•were often sponged to keep them free from dust. 
The Cudogyne when it arrived had a flower- 
spike, but it was dry and empty like a late 
Carnation bud which does not mean to fill. The 
Epidendrum has now a fine healthy flower- 
spike, and the Odontoglossum, one •with two 
flowers, just about opening. When the firrt 
lot arrived I wrote to another advertiser, who 
sent me eight Orchid plants in pots, but potted 
without Sphagnum and in peat, from which the 
loose parts had not been shaken away, so that 
it looked as solid os loam. These have not 
required nearly so much attention as the first 
lot and look the healthier plants of the two ; so 
I think it will be found that the arid air of a 
dwelling-room requires as a potting material a 
peat such as is used for flowers, for though 
sufficiently porous, it does not, of course, so 
rapidly lose its moisture. One of this lot 
(Oncidium tiexuosum) has a fine flower-spike, 
and a Dendrobium nobile has a series of fine 
gouty swellings on the knuckles of the bulbs, 
which keep me, like Dan’s mother in the 1 * Streets 
of London,” in hopes. Hereford. 


TREATMENT OF MAIDEN-HAIR AND 
OTHER FERNS. 

I have read with much interest the article on 
Ferns in Gardening, Jan; 21st, p. 041, and 
think, perhaps, some of your readers might like 
to try a method of culture which I have found 
most successful in the dwelling-house with 
various Ferns, particularly Maiden-hair, a nice 
little plant of which was put under my care in 
the spring of 1885, and I, being perfectly 
ignorant how to treat it, was advised never to 
water it from the top, but always to keep the 
saucer in which the pot was standing full of 
water. I tried the experiment, taking care only 
to use water which had been standing for some 
time in a similar or higher temperature to that 
in which the plant was. In about four months 
it began to look unhealthy. I examined it and 
found it was greatly pot-bound. I repotted it 
in a much larger pot, using a mixture of good 
garden mould, pure leaf-mould, and plenty of 
fine sand from the shore of a neighbouring lake, 
choosing a showery, cloudy day for doing so. 
Since then it has been undisturbed ; it has be¬ 
come a large plant, one of the most beautiful I 
have ever seen. The fronds resemble a foun¬ 
tain in the graceful manner of their growth, 
drooping over so as almost to conceal the pot, 
which stands jn a large circular dish of old 
Delft ware; it is placed in a window at the 
end of a large drawing-room in constant use. 
This window faces w est and is at right angles 
with another window having a southern aspect. 
The west window is not opened, so that the 
Fern is never in a draught. The blinds of both 
are drawn down in very sunny weather. When 
the fronds decay I take them off, and there is a 
constant succession of young fronds to replace 
them.. The Delft dish holds more than a pint 
of water ; in hot weather it has to be filled twice 
in the day, in winter about once in two days. 
The plant is only moved when the chimney is 
swept. When re-potting it in 1885 I broke off 
a very small piece accidentally ; I potted that, 
treating it in the same w r ay, and it bids fair 
soon to rival the parent plant. The fronds of 
both aro a deep, vivid green. If they have ever 
been allow ed to get^f^ (it has happened very 
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seldom) the budding-fronds withered away. I 
have treated the few Ferns I possess similarly 
as regards standing their pots in water. It 
seems to suitthemall, particularly the Hare’s-foot 
Fern, Welsh Parsley Fern, and a species of 
“ tasselled ” Hart’s-tongue. Those whose 
fronds die in winter, I withhold water from, 
except just enough to prevent the roots getting 
dust-dry, till they begin to show their young 
growth in spring. They are in a cold green¬ 
house ; round the roots of the Parsley Ferns are 
numerous small bits of broken slate. 

Hirondelle. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CULTURE OF CAMELLIAS. 

Bud-dropping. —It is not unusual for Camel¬ 
lias, which at the end of the autumn are full of 
buds, to cast the majority of them during the 
winter. Bud-dropping, in the case of Camellias, 
is undoubtedly due to an insufficiently active 
flow of sap at a critical moment. Just at the 
time w'hen the first flowers begin to open, the 
great strain on the resources of the plant com¬ 
mences, and it stands to reason that if only suffi¬ 
cient food for a dozen buds is drawn up, and 
there are more than that number on a plant, some 
of them must suffer. This is the case with all 
flowering plants, but they .show it in the shape 
of small or deformed buds, whereas the Camellia 
gets -rid of the buds that it cannot nourish. It is 
a singular fact that weakly Camellias are apt to 
set a larger number of buds than those in robust 
health. The buds are, however, not large, and 
lack substance. I have noticed this peculiarity 
in the case of many kinds, notably such free- 
blooming varieties.as the red', doublo white, 
Lady Hume’s Blusli, and Douokelaari. When 
a not over-strong plant carries half-a-dozen, 
or more, buds on a shoot, it is a great 
chauce if any of them comes to perfection. The 
best way in such, cases is to give the 
plant a complete rest by picking; off the buds 
for a year or two. This, in , combination 
with good cultural care, will bring it into 
a healthy, floriferous condition in a couple of 
seasons. There are not many, however, prepared 
to make so great a sacrifice, and unless a plant 
is in a very bad state indeed, disbudding will 
suffice. Not more than one bud a shoot 
should be left, and the thinning should be done 
as soon as the buds are. formed. By retaining 
all the buds none of them will become good, 
well-formed blooms whilst they remain on long 
enough to keep the vital forces of the plant at a 
low ebb. • i . (. 

There are some kindsj such as Jacksoni and 
Mathotiana alba, thatjprpduce buds sparingly, 
and in a general way .19 their case there is but 
little margin for thinning, but the generality of 
Camellias are the bettjer for being examined as 
soon as they are housed, leaving only as many 
buds as the strength of,the plants will allow them 
to develop properly. This will alone, in many 
cases, do away with, bud-dropping, and would 
maintain the plants in a healthy state. Over- 
croppinga Camellia lowers its vitality for some 
years. The great point is to know how many 
flowers a plant is able to expand without dis¬ 
tress, and to leave that number only. Although 
bud-dropping does not, as a rule, occur before 
winter is w r ell on its way, the injury is often 
done at a much earlier period. A dangerous 
time is when the plants are brought in from the 
open air. Unless care is taken to give them 
plenty of air for a tiny? the ohange is apt to par¬ 
tially arrest the flow'll sap, and then good-bye 
to a satisfactory show' of bloom. Another fertile 
source of mischief isr fire-heat in winter. Dry 
heat is what Camellias cannot bear. A gentle 
warmth of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. will be 
rather beneficial to them than otherwise, but 
give them 10 degs. or-so more and you court 
disaster. * . 

Repotting. —Opinions differ considerably as 
to the best time for Spotting, some preferring 
autumn when growth is completed and before 
the roots have ceased to be active, whilst many 
choose the late spring months for doing so. I 
should myself prefer the latter pepipd, choosing 
the moment when young growths are beginning 
to push. This is the time when Camellias are 
always kept warmer and closer than usual in 
order to promote early growth, conditions which 
favour free root action. If discrimination 


is used as regards the amount of fresh soil em¬ 
ployed, the roots ought to take good possession 
of it by the autumn, so that when placed in the 
open air they are in a condition to bear heavy 
rains without suffering. If potted in autumn 
they ought to be taken under cover immediately, 
or many of the roots will decay. I cannot but 
think, however, that it is rather risky to repot 
Camellias when buds are on them. There is 
one thing about which all Camellia growers 
ought to be careful, and that is to avoid all 
semblance of overpotting. The health of thou¬ 
sands of good Camellias in this country has 
been permanently injured in this way. I do 
not know any flowering plant that can be re¬ 
tained in a floriferous condition for so long a 
time in a root-bound condition as the Camellia. 
One grower told me that he had not repotted 
his plants for seven or eight years, and stated 
that he did not intend to disturb them for 
another equally long period if they remained in 
the same healthy floriferous condition that they 
were then in. I myself have had plants in my 
charge that had not been repotted for ten years, 
and they looked remarkably well. They were, 
however, in tubs and very large pots. In the 
case of young plants it is, of course, desirable 
to bring them along as quickly as possible, and 
their itoobs should not be allowed to become too 
thickly matted. As to compost, either peat or 
loam alone will grow good Camellias, that is, if 
the right material can be obtained. I have 
always preferred about half of each with a 
dash of leaf-soil, plenty of silver sand of the 
coarsest description, and a little charcoal, which, 
by the way, is about the best thing that can be 
used as drainage. Young plants should not be 
potted hard, but when they come into 8 -inch 
pots they can scarcely be potted too firmly. 
Firm potting causes the roots to ramify and fill 
the upper portion of the compost better than 
when they can easily find their way to the 
bottom of the pot. This is one of the surest 
safeguards against the soil becoming soddened. 

Renovating unhealthy tlantr. —Whatever 
may be the cause of ill-health in Camellias, the 
roots are sure to be deficient in quantity and 
activity, and before top-growth can again 
become satisfactory they must be brought into 
a healthy condition. The surest way of doing 
this is to put them for a time on a spare diet. 
As much of the old soil as possible should be 
got away ; the plants should be replaced in 
clean, well-drained pots, just sufficiently largo 
to contain the roots, using fine, well-sanded peat. 
All piece* of decayed roots should be cut away 
with a sharp knife. W ith careful watering and 
suitable atmospheric conditions a certain 
amount of healthy growth will be made the 
following season. In a general way the fresh 
compost given will be enough for a year or two. 
When the pots get full of roots and a good 
amount of healthy foliage is made they may be 
shifted again. After potting they should be 
placed in a close house, and be well syringed 
twice a-day in fine weather, keeping off hot 
sun. On no account should plants which are 
undergoing this process of restoration be 
allowed to flower. J. B. 


Coelogyne cristata. —No plant in the 
garden is, I think, more beautiful and useful 
during the months of February and March than 
this lovely Orchid ; it is also, comparatively 
speaking, of easy culture, and is now within 
the reach of most plant growers, as nice pieces 
of it in 6 -inch pots can now be purchased for 5s. 
each, such as a few years since we muit have 
paid a guinea for. The most suitable compost 
that I have found for this plant is good turfy 
fibrous peat three parts, fresh Sphagnum Moss 
one part, with lumps of wood, charcoal, and a 
very few bones, well mixed throughout the 
whole. Keep the plants well elevated in the 
centre of the pans and stand them on inverted 
pots within a few inches of the glass. During 
the season of growth they delight in a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. to 80 degs. with abundant 
moisture in the atmosphere of the house and 
careful watering at the roots. When they have 
completed their growth less moisture should be 
used, and the temperature may then range from 
55 degs. to 70 degs. Expose the plants to as 
much Bunshine as they will bear without injury 
to the foliage, and use sufficient moisture to 
keep the bulbs from shrivelling. With this 
treatment almost every bulb will produce 
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well to add this gem to his collection if he does 
not already possess it.—H. Ellis, High Bank, 
Bourdon, 


TRAINING AND FORCING AZALEAS. 
What training Azaleas require should take 
place immediately they have completed their 
growth, in order that the young Bhoote may be 
readily bent to the required position and assume 
a natural appearance, which they will not do if 
the tying be deferred till the wood becomes ripe 
and stiff. Of all forms to which Azaleas may 
be made to conform readily, the free pyramidal 
is the moat pleasing, requiring but little tying 
or attention after they are once put into shape, 
as the growth they make then is generally uni¬ 
form and regular, and looks far 
better than when they are so 
exceedingly stiff and symme¬ 
trical as frequently seen at ex¬ 
hibitions, although there is a 
great improvement in this 
respect to what prevailed some 
few years back, when stiff crino¬ 
line Bhapes were all the fashion. 

In training use as few sticks as 
possible, and only those made of 
the best Baltic deal, to ensure 
durability, as nothing injures a 
plant so much as to be fre¬ 
quently piercing the ball, which 
cannot be done without damag¬ 
ing the roots ; and it frequently 
occurs that many of the decay¬ 
ing ends of the sticks are left in 
the soil, where they are sure to 
breed fungi, which are so 
inimical to the welfare of the 
plants that they soon throw them 
out of health, and ultimately 
cause their destruction. The 
stumps should, therefore, be 
pulled out by means of a pair 
of pliers, inserting the fresh 
sticks into the same holes, which, 
if not required, should be filled 
in with fine sandy peat. There 
are few plants better adapted 
for forcing than Azaleas, or that 
are so effective and useful when 
they come into bloom, and to fit 
them for this purpose they re¬ 
quire a course of preparation, 
so as to get the buds well up 
and the plants early to rest. 

This may be done by gradually 
inuring them to the work in 
starting them a little sooner each 
year, and losing no time in get¬ 
ting them back into heat after 
they have done flowering, in 
order to get them to complete 
their growth, when after a few 
seasons they will come on almost 
naturally. For very early forcing 
there are some kinds much 
better adapted than others, and 
notably so the old Fielder s 
White, amoena ; Deutsche Perle, 
semi-double white; and Pauline 
Marder, a semi-double soft pink- 
coloured kind. Both the last- 
named varieties are most valu¬ 
able in bouquets, as owing to the 
great substance of their petals, they are 
very enduring. The forcing at the com¬ 
mencement should be slow and regular, so as to 
give the buds time to conic gradually on, when 
the flowers will be all the finer and more service¬ 
able ; in order to render them more durable, the 
plants should be elevated as near the gloss as 
possible, and have all the light obtainable in 
the early part of the year. It is surprising 
what a difference this makes in the substance 
and quality of the blooms, not only of Azaleas, but 
of all other plantssubject to artificial treatment— 
a fact that cannot be too strongly impressed on 
young beginners, or those who have not hud 
mnch experience in early forcing. The annexed 
illustration of a plant in flower of the fine old 
Azalea, Criterion, well shows what is meant by 
free pyramidal training. D. S. 


climber, which, at this season, when flowers are 
scarce, is in Bnch abundant bloom. I have a 
specimen in full beauty at present with hun¬ 
dreds of flowers on it, forming wreaths of white 
along the top of the conservatory. The flower- 
spikes have seven blooms each, about 3 inches 
across. The leaves are evergreen and glossy. 
This plant was severely cut back late in the 
autumn, and is planted in the ground, not in a 
pot ; so long as it was grown in a pot it only 
bloomed shyly.—M. 


FERNS FOR AMATEURS. 

Stovk flowering Ferns. 

I AM asked to say a few words about some choice 
Ferns, because, says my correspondent, we have 
a stove, and so, you will find, have many readers 


Clematis indivisa lobata.—I have not 
seen any mention of thyi txEautif uI 
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Plants in Our Header*’ Gardens ; Azalea Criterion. Engraved for Gardkxiko Illi strated 
from a photograph sent by Mrs. Bradley, Field Head, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


of Gardening, and who do really wish to have 
something out of the common run of plants in 
it. I therefore wish to introduce the 
Anemias to the notice of your readers os 
flowering Ferns, of which the Royal Fern, 
Osmnnda regalia, may be considered the type in 
England. These plants obtain the name of 
flowering Ferns from their habit of bearing the 
spore cases or fertile portion of the frondB upon 
separate branches of the same frond, which 
usually stands above the sterile portion, giving 
them Bomewhat the appearance of flowering 
plants, and when grown into fair-sized speci¬ 
mens they are exceedingly handsome, their 
strikingappearancegaining them many admirers. 
There is another genus resembling these plants, 
but having netted veins to their sterile fronds, 
named Anemidictyon, strong growers ; but I 
shall leave them until some future time. Another 
family which also resembles Anemia is Copto- 
phyllum, in which the fertile fronds rise distinct 




from the root. These also will not be further 
noticed in this article. The genus contains some 
forty species and varieties, most of which are 
natives of various parts of South America and the 
West Indian Islands; but the kinds enumerated 
below are nearly all that have hitherto been intro¬ 
duced to cultivation. These, however, have the 
recommendation of all being distinct, and, 
therefore, may all be grown with advantage in 
one collection. The soil that all will thrive 
well in is a mixture of loam and .peat in about 
equal parts, with a small portion of river sand 
or road grit added ; drain well and water 
freely. The temperature of a moderate stove 
will bo hot enough for most of the kinds, 
whilst some of them succeed well as Wardian 
case plants. 

The Maiden-hair-like species (A Adianti- 
folia) obtains its name from the 
resemblance of its sterile fronds 
to those of an Adiantum. It 
grows to some 9 inches or a foot 
in height. The fronds are some¬ 
what triangular in outline, three 
times divided at the base, then 
becoming bipinnate; the fertile 
segments rise from the base of 
the leaves, os do all of the 
genus. A glance at our illustra¬ 
tion will give one a very good 
idea of the appearance of these 
plants. They are some 6 inches 
or more high, and produce a very 
pleasing effect, and may be grown 
in a Wardian case with advan¬ 
tage. It cornea from various 
parts of tropical America and 
the West Indian Islands. 

The Tailed Anemia (A. 
caudata), attains to a length of 
some 15 inches or IS inches; 
the fronds are simply pinnate, 
the pinnte being closely set, some 
thirty or more pairs being Bet on 
the stem, which becomes naked 
at the point where it bends down 
to the soil, roots, and forms a 
young plant; the segments are 
developed only on one side of the 
mid rib, and taper very gradu¬ 
ally to the point of the frond. 

A. collina, another pinnate 
species with bright green fronds, 
about 1 foot high. 

A. Dregkana is a Cape 
species, the fronds are but once 
divided, the pinna; being unequal 
sided and rich deep-green in 
colour, the footstalks clothed 
with reddish tomentum. 

A. Mandioccana is a Brazi¬ 
lian plant with fronds about 1 
foot or IS inches long, the stems 
are hairy and the pinme are 
somewhat large and deep-green. 

A. tomentosa, sometimes 
called A. Cheilanthoidcs, in 
reference to the tine divisions of 
its fronds, is at once one of the 
very handsomest species, and 
the most difficult to grow. The 
fronds are about 1 foot in height 
when well grown, but the sterile 
ones are more frequently seen 
half that size, the fertile por¬ 
tion being usually long, the seg¬ 
ments are delicately cut, and the stems are 
clothed with a short downy tomentum. It 
comes from Mexico, Peru, &c. 

J. Jarvis. 

Amateur Orchid - growing. — The 

thanks of all amateur Orchid-growers are due to 
“ Matt. Bramble ” for his very lucid and inter¬ 
esting information, which he gives from week 
to week in Gardening on Orchid-growing. He 
not only excites the curiosity of those not al¬ 
ready in possession of Orchid plants, but creates 
an enthusiasm for greater deeds in the minds of 
those who possess & small collection. I zealously 
read from week to week everything that appears 
in the above paper pertaining to the cultiva¬ 
tion of these lovely flowers, and note everything 
that may be of help in promoting success. My 
small collection consists of about fifteen species, 
and so far the results have been highly satisfac 
tory. Two of these species have been such a sue- 
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cess, and are so easy to grow, that I think they 
should be the foundation of every amateur’s 
collection, and these are Odontogloasum Alex¬ 
andres and Ccelogyne cristata. Both flower 
profusely in quite a cool temperature, 
and the effect is extremely beautiful. In 
regard to the latter my experience is a little 
at variance with “ Matt. Bramble’s,” who de¬ 
scribes this plant so well in Gardening of 
February 25 (page 709). He says it “seldom 
flowers the first year after being disturbed and 
divided.” Last year I had two Ccelogyne 
plants in bloom—three spikes on one and two 
on the other. To increase my stock I divided 
the larger into five pieces, and the smaller into 
two ; and now there is a show on these plants 
of fifteen spikes altogether, which would almost 
prove that disturbing and dividing had done 
them good. Orchids, no doubt, are about the 
most awkward of plants for an amateur to mul¬ 
tiply by division, so that I would submit this 
experience of Ccelogyne cristata for the use of 
those who might be deterred from dividing any 
specimen which has outgrown its allotted space. 
-C. R. W. 


potting of Ferns should, in 
>ssible, be carried out before 


FERNS. 

Potting.— The 
all cases where possible, 
the plants begin to make growth, as, if it is 
delayed until the young fronds are in course 
of formation, they seldom escape injury, 
through the disturbance of the roots that is 
unavoidable in doing it. Most of the commoner 
kinds of Ferns will grow in either loam or 
peat, provided it has a sufficient amount of 
broken crocks, charcoal, or fine coal-cinders 
mixed with it, to keep it quite porous for a length¬ 
ened time, as Ferns, more than most plants, do 
not like shaking out in the way that becomes 
necessary if the soil gets sour and impervious. 
In addition to one or other of the above-men¬ 
tioned materials, some Band must be added. 
Drain the pots well, and put some Sphagnum 
Moss or turfy pieces of soil over the crocks to 
keep the finer matter from getting washed 
down amongst them by the copious waterings 
that the plants require during summer. In re¬ 
moving the old drainage material, injure the 
roots as little as possible. The additional pot- 
room necessary, as a matter of course, depends on 
the stronger or w f eaker growth natural to the 
kinds that are to be moved, and on the condi¬ 
tion the plants happen to be in. If they are 
large in proportion to the size of the pots they 
have hitherto occupied, a liberal shift may be 
required. Still, Ferns, taking them collectively, 
do not need nearly so much root-room as many 
kinds of plants, or, as is often given them, conse¬ 
quently, it is not necessary to repot them every 
year. Much may be done to keep up the 
requisite strength by the use of manure-water 
during the time the plants are making their 
growth. The mistake of over-potting alike 
applies to the tree species as it does to the close, 
bushy - habited kinds, such as Adiantums, 
Ptens, Gymnogrammas, and others of like 
character. The creeping-stemmed Davallias, 
Gleichenias, and others that spread freely, are 
exceptions, as they must have room for their 
roots to ramble, otherwise the rhizomes, having 
nothing to lay hold of, cease to extend. Most 
of the Ferns that have creeping Btems are 
shallow rooters, and do not require so much 
depth of soil to grow in as the closer growers ; 
6 inches or 8 inches of material is in most 
cases enough for them. This being the case, 
deep pans are more suitable for them than 
ordinary shaped pots > when the latter are 
used the amount of drainage-material should be 
increased so as to reduce the depth of soil. Pot 
moderately firm ; it is not, however, necessary 
to make the soil so solid as some things require 
it to be. As soon as the potting is completed, 
water moderately, as the roots of Ferns are not 
subject to injury from the presence of water 
immediately after the disturbance of potting, 
like many plants are. If there is the means, 
the plants, when potted, should be kept a little 
warmer; if they could have a temperature of 
50 degs. until the solar heat increases they 
would grow more freely. Where only cool 
greenhouse warmth can be given, the potting 
may be delayed for a short time. 

Propagating Ferns. Most of the Ferns that 
have branching crowns, such as the Adiantums 
and Pteris, and also the creeping-stemmed kinds. 
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able addition of stock is required the Adiantums 
and Pteris may be divided into single crowns. 
The best w*ay to proceed is to turn them out of 
the pots, get all the soil away from the roots, 
and then separate the crowns with a knife, re¬ 
taining as many roots as possible to each piece. 
Put them separately in small pots, and stand in 
a genial growing temperature. Keep the soil 
moist, and let the atmosphere be close and 
moderately moist. Such kinds as Davallias, 
Polypodiums, and Gleichenias, must not be 
divided into small pieoes, or they will be long 
in getting re-established. T. B. 


SWEET-SCENTED FLOWERS. 
Among plants with scented flowers that in the 
winter perfect their blooms in the temperature 
of an ordinary greenhouse, the first place must 
be assigned to the tw*o forms of the evergreen 
Daphne indica, w'hich are now about at their 
best, and whose perfume is so pronounced that 
it scents the whole house in which the plants 
are growing. The form most commonly grown 
is the deep coloured one, which is in all respects 
a more satisfactory subject to deal with than the 
white-flowered kind. It grows more freely and 
its foliage is of a deeper green, so that even when 
out of bloom it is more attractive than the pale 
sort. Still, the little clusters of pure white blos¬ 
soms on the latter are so beautiful, and afford 
such a pleasing contrast to those of the typical 
form, that both are well worth a place in every gar¬ 
den in which accommodation for them exists. 
Though by no means particular as regards cultural 
requirements, they are frequently met with in any¬ 
thing but a satisfactory state. Owing to their 
not succeeding well on their own roots, many 
cultivators graft them on the Spurge Laurel, 
and with good results ; while in the hands of 
some they are equally satisfactory when raised 
from cuttings. For cuttings, select shoots in 
rather more than a half-ripened condition—that 
is to say, a little before they acquire a woody 
texture, and having removed the bottom leaves, 
insert them in well-drained pots filled with 
sandy compost, and pressed down firmly. About 
4 inches is a good length for the cuttings, and 
they often root better when inserted around the 
sides of the pots than when placed singly in 
small pots; contact with the sides seems to 
hasten the formation of roots. If kept close, 
either in a propagating case or under a bell- 
glass, in a structure warmer than that in which 
they have been growing, roots are soon pro¬ 
duced, and when sufficiently established they 
may be potted off. A mixture of open turfy 
loam, well-decayed leaf-mould, and a liberal 
amount of sand is a very suitable compost for 
this Dapline. 

Grafting may be performed either on plants 
well established in small pots or on pieces dug 
up for the purpose and potted after the opera¬ 
tion is carried out. The first method is, how¬ 
ever, to be preferred; all that is necessary to 
ensure success is to select good shoots in the 
same condition as for cuttings, and graft them 
in the wedge or side maimer as near the ground 
as possible ; after that they must be kept close 
till a union has taken place. They will only 
then require shifting into larger pots when 
necessary, but in either cose their progress is 
more rapid if kept in a structure warmer than 
an ordinary greenhouse during their earlier 
stages. Care must be taken that the pots are 
not too large, as even if full of roots a little 
stimulant during the growing season will suffice 
to keep them in health. Soot-water is one of 
the best of stimulants, as it imparts depth of 
colour, and may be liberally applied during 
summer. This Daphne is, however, seen in its 
best state when planted out. Its rate of 
growth is then much more rapid than in pots, 
and where it is expected to supply flowers in a 
cut state this is a great consideration, as the 
removal of a few flowering twigs can be 
effected without disfiguring the plant. It is 
quite at home on a conservatory wall, but 
before planting care must be taken that the bed 
for its reception is thoroughly well drained, 
and that the compost employed is not of too 
adhesive a character. 

Another sweet-scented winter-blooming plant 
is Jasminum grandifiorum. It forms a regular 
growing twiggy bush, with deep-tinted evergreen 
foliage, mucnlike that of the common Jasmine, 
and each shoot is terminated by a number of pure 


white, fragrant blossoms. The common Jasmine 
is such a popular plant, that grandifiorum is sure 
to be appreciated, especially in midwinter. It 
strikes root readily if half-ripened shoots are 
taken during summer, and treated as just 
recommended in the case of the Daphnes. 
Luculia gratissima, another winter bloomer, is 
a grand object when studded with its large 
Hydrangea-like heads of pink blossoms, which 
are, moreover, deliciously fragrant. Somehow 
or other it has acquired the reputation of being 
difficult to increase by means of cuttings, but .1 
have never found suen to be the case. The cut¬ 
tings should be formed of the young shoots 
when they are about half matured, and being 
dibbled firmly in a light sandy compost, they 
must then be plunged in a gentle bottom heat 
in a cool part of the stove. It will be necessary 
to cover them with a propagating case, in order 
to exclude air; indeed, I know of no other 
plant that is so irreparably injured as this is if 
allowed to flag ; ana this, I think, explains the 
reason why it has acquired the reputation of 
being difficult to deal with. H. 


PLANTING OUT LAPAGERIA8. 

The best way of growing Lapagerias is un¬ 
doubtedly that of planting tnem out, for 
although good specimens may, and indeed are, 
sometimes seen in pots, wherever a surface of 
any great extent requires to be covered, it is 
found much more expedient, whenever there is 
a possibility of doing so, to have them planted 
in the conservatory or greenhouse border. Lapa¬ 
gerias being somewhat shallow-rooting plants, 
their roots naturally attain a great length and 
cannot well be accommodated in a pot, and 
when planted out they annually gain in 
strength. 

When planted out great shoots are produced 
from the crown in a similar manner to those formed 
by Asparagus, and these should receive every 
encouragement; owing to the somewhat hori¬ 
zontal direction that they generally take during 
their development, they often rise from the 
ground at a great distance from the parent 
plant, and in altogether unexpected places ; on 
that account alone a border is preferable to 
pot-culture. When Lapagerias are planted out 
it is beneficial to have them surfaced with fresh 
soil every year, and under all circumstances the 

r ration should be performed before the new 
ots push through the ground. A gentle stir¬ 
ring of the surface of the soil with a hard 
fork having been carefully done to the depth 
of about 3 inches or 4 inches, and the material 
thus loosened having been removed, the 
border should be filled up again with fresh 
compost. A mixture of two parts good 
fibrous peat, one of coarse silver sand, and, 
if procurable, a little rubble or a small quantity 
of broken up charcoal, is about the best 
material that can be recommended for the 
purpose. This annual surfacing has the effect of 
stimulating the vigour of the plants, as the 
nutritive properties contained in the new oom- 
post are, by repeated waterings, carried to the 
roots, which derive great benefit therefrom. 
The new shoots must be carefully watched, an<L 
as soon as they issue from the room, protected 
by a piece of zinc formed into a tube about 
6 inches high and 2 inches in diameter. This is 
the most efficient way of preventing slugs from 
destroying them ; all ingredients recommended 
for that purpose lose their efficaciousness 
through the damp state in whioh the ground 
has to be kept. 

After the flowering season Lapagerias should 
be rearranged on the roof, leaving between 
their foliage and the glass a space of 8 inches or 
10 inches, which is sufficient to enable the 
syringe to have full effect on them during their 
growing season, when they require frequent use 
of it to prevent their being infested with aphides, 
which, under cool treatment, are the only 
insects that attack them. By being trained 
near the light the wood gets well-hardened and 
produces flowers in greater profusion, but as 
soon as the flower-buds have reached the size of 
an ordinary Pea, which is generally about the 
end of J uly, the shoots should be untied and 
allowed to hang down loosely. This gives the 
plants a better opportunity of displaying the 
beauty of their blossoms and produces a very 
pleasing effect, which is also enhanced by dis¬ 
posing the flowering shoots, When they are 
untied, at various height?. 1 
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It may be well to state here that for training 
Lapagerias it is much better to use soft string 
than either copper or galvanised wire, for while 
the former material retains, owing to the fre¬ 
quent summer syringings, constant dampness, 
which is greatly beneficial to the plants, the latter 
is often the cause of serious disasters through 
being a conductor of heat, and getting in 
summer much warmer than the young and 
tender shoots are capable of enduring without 
suffering. Abundance of water at tne roots is 
necessary at almost all times of the year, but 
particularly from March to October, during 
which period the waterings should be both fre¬ 
quent and copious. The foliage should be 
freely syringed until the flowers begin to open. 
Shoots from the plants which were layered in 
the border last year will be found to have 
rooted freely, and to have produced independent 

S lants from the eyes whicn had long lain buried 
l the soil during the past season. These may 
now be separated from the parent plants and 
treated as ordinary layers. S. 

LIQUID-MANURES. 

The lengthening days remind us that plant- 
growth will soon be more active, and with the 
return of daily increasing solar heat the necessity 
for using more moisture to our pot plants and 
crops of all kinds grown under glass becomes more 
argent, and as the root-run of nearly all plants 
is limited, it is of the highest importance to 
make the most of it by supplying, in liquid form, 
the elements necessary to promote healthy 
growth, so as to make up in quality what thej 
plants lose in quantity, as compared with those" 
plants or crops that are growing in the open air 
with an unlimited root-run. That it is possible 
to grow very beautiful plants in very small pots 
is a well established fact, and I think that 
market cultivators excel in this matter ; and 
their chief reliance is on the copious application 
of liquid-manures in some form or other, and I 
think amateur gardeners would do well to 
imitate them in this matter, for when plants are 
put in such large unwieldy pots they are use¬ 
less for decoration. Now, if you visit a market 
grower’s establishment, you will find the potting 
sheds stocked with good, rich loam, peat, sand, 
leaf-mould, &c. ; but the pots used are compara¬ 
tively small, 5-inch and 6-inch pots being the 
sizes that the majority of market plants are 
grown in; and although in addition to good, 
rich soil, such highly stimulating manures as 
bone-meal, rad other fertilisers are added to 
the soil, this is not the only thing neces¬ 
sary to produce such marvellous results as one 
find* when the different varieties are ready for 
market. The secret lies in the frequent applica¬ 
tion of liquid food after the pots get well 
filled with roots, tanks of soft water with 
bags of manure, soot, rad other rich sub¬ 
stances are brought into use, and in some 
of our largest market establishments cow¬ 
sheds and fatting oxen are utilised for the 
purpose of getting a supply of liquid and solid 
manure for the cultivation of the plants, and 
when the liquid-manure tanks fail the work of 
manufacturing from the solids commences, so 
that the plants ore very rarely watered twice in 
succession with dear water; and when we con¬ 
sider the difference between a plant having the 
nutritive properties of the soil being daily 
reduced by applications of clear water, or made 
richer by frequent applications of rich food, we 
shall not have far to seek for the cause why 
these market-plants look so robust rad healthy, 
and carry such massive heads of bloom that 
seem impossible to have been supported by such 
a small quantity of soil. I am well aware that 
amateurs cannot all get farmyard-manure or 
liquid-manure tanks, but they can get coarse 
bags, and fill them with short manure and soot, 
ana sink them in their water-tanks, or have 
tube on purpose for the manufacture of the 
liquid, or, failing this, they can bay guano, or 
tins of manure, and put a little in each can as 
they water their plants. They will soon be con¬ 
vinced of the good that it does, and half the 
ailments of the plants in the way of insect pests 
will disappear. A cottager in this locality, 
whose window was the envy of all his neigh¬ 
bours for fine flowers, told me last season that 
his only secret was a spoonful of artificial 
manure put into the can of water with which he 
supplied them every evening, with the result 
that the fine foliage and intense ooiourslof his 
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flowers led his neighbours to think that he had 
some very special soils or mixtures for growing 
his plants, while the fact was the food was sup¬ 
plied in liquid form. J. G. H. 

Dividing and repotting Ferns.—This 
is the best time of year for 'dividing and re¬ 
potting Ferns as they are just starting into active 
growth, consequently they soon make new 
roots and get over the temporary check of re¬ 
moval. The wav I divide is, take a stout knife 
and cut the hard ball of roots right through the 
centre, and then separate the crowns as care¬ 
fully as possible; clean pots are then prepared 
by putting in about 1 inch of finely broken pots¬ 
herds ; on this some rough soil is placed, rad then 
a layer of fine potting soil; then set the plant in 
position and fill up with fine potting soil, press it 
down firmly and give a good soaking of water. 
A temperature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs. suits 
the majority of Ferns well.—J. G. H. 

Adiantum farleysnse.— Few, if any, 
among the large family of Adiraturns can equal 
for beauty rad grace this lovely Fern ; rad yet 
how seldom we see it in good condition. How¬ 
ever, it is quite as easy to grow as the rest of 
the family, if its requirements are studied a 
little. I nave seen it in fairly good condition 
when growing in peat-soil, ana also equally 
as good in pure loam. I find that what it 
does best m is equal parts of peat and 
good fibry loam, with the chief part of the 
fine soil knocked out, and with a few pieces 
of charcoal and sand added to keep it porous ; 
the drainage of the pot must be good, and the 
watering must be most carefully attended to, 
and the great secret of success is this—atten¬ 
tion to the watering. If once you get the soil 
over wet, sour, ana stagnant, you will never 
succeed with this lovely Fern, the Queen of 
Adiantums. It requires a stove heat, and 
shading from the strong sun in the summer, but 
not densely. A few twigs to support the fronds 
are necessary.—A Young Foreman. 

3662.— Growing single and double 
Petunias. —The treatment required for both 
kinds is very similar, and when well done, they 
form most bright and beautiful objects for the 
decoration of the conservatory, &c. But, 
although both may be grown from cuttings with 
equal facility, I always raise the former from 
seed, as affording more vigorous plants and finer 
flowers, and the double varieties from cuttings. 
These last may be struck either in the autumn 
or during the spring in gentle heat. Pot off 
singly into 3-inch sizes when rooted, grow on in 
genial warmth, pinch once, and when well in 
growth again shift into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
using nearly equal parts of loam rad leaf-mould, 
some sand and a little soot and Clay’s manure. 
Keep close for a time, then ventilate freely, and 
afford abundance of light; tie the shoots up to 
a neat, central stake, and feed well with liquid- 
manure when in bloom. Seed of the single 
kinds (which must be of a good strain, or it is 
worthless) may be sown from February imtil 
end of April in a gentle heat. Prick off when 
fit to handle, pot singly into “sixties” (3-inch 
pots), keep near the glass, pinch once, and when 
broken shift into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, as above. 
Pot firmly, and at this stage I find a shelf near 
the glass the best place. Feed them well when 
coming into bloom. A bushy plant, with a dozen 
nice blooms, each 4 inches across, looks well.— 
B. C. R. 

3723.— Violet growing in pots.*— Take 
strong rooted runners in April from the old 
plants, and dibble them out 9 inches or 10 inches 
apart in a piece of good rich ground in an open 
situation. Keep the runners pinched off these, 
rad water them well in hot weather. In the 
autumn take them up and plaoe singly in 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots, and place them in either a cold 
or only very gently heated frame, where, with 
judicious ventilation and some liquid manure oc¬ 
casionally, they will bloom abundantly through 
the winter. The Neapolitan, Marie Louise, 
De Parme, and the single Victoria Regina, are 
about the best for pot culture. The frame 
should have a sunny and sheltered position.— 
B. C. R. 

. -The best sorts of Violets to flower in pots 

are Marie Louise (double), and the Czar (single). 
You must get runners early in May, rad plant 
them out in fairly rich soil in the opes. Keep 
them well supplied with water in dry weather 


all the summer, and cut off all the runners they 
make. About the middle of September lift the 
plants with good balls of roots, and put each 
one in a pot 6 inches in diameter. The plants 
will flower if they are kept in a cold pit secure 
from severe frost. In frosty weather they may 
be kept in the greenhouse, but they must not be 
exposed to more fire-heat than will keep out 
frost.—J. C. C. 

3733 — Begonias in an unheated 
greenhouse. —The tubers may be potted at 
any time now; they should be placed in pots of 
not more than twice the diameter of the bulbs, 
using light, sandy soil, composed of loam, leaf- 
soil, Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sand, and providing 
free drainage. Stand the pots in the warmest 
place you can command, and give only a very 
little water occasionally until growth has fairly 
commenced. Keep them near the glass, with 
plenty of air in fine weather, rad when these 
pots are getting full of roots—but before the 
plants are anytmng like pot-bound—shift them 
into others aoout 2 inches larger. From these 
they may be again shifted into sizes 2 inches or 
3 inches larger if they do well. Shade lightly 
from strong sunshine when in bloom, rad give 
a little weak liquid-manure once or twice 
a-week to maintain the vigour.—B. C. R. 

3746.—Raising seedling Begonias.— 
The temperature you name is not high enough, 
and you must, to ensure germination at this 
season, obtain a rise of 10 degs. by means of a 
a small propagating frame, heated by a lamp or 
the like. Sow in not more than 1£ inches in 
depth of light porous soil—loam, leaf-mould. 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sand, in nearly equal parts, 
is a good mixture—with plenty of rough drain¬ 
age beneath, rad a £ inch of finely-sifted leaf- 
soil, mixed with a very little sand on the 
surface. Sow evenly, having watered the soil 
previously, and cover with a mere dusting of 
fine soil. Keep moist, rad the soil, if good, is 
sure to germinate all right. Prick the seedlings 
off as soon as possible into other pans similarly 
prepared.—B. 0. R. 

3646.— Pot roots of Dahlias.— Dahlias 
cannot very well be increased without heat; 
but if the roots are started now or shortly in 
pots, and planted out about the first of June 
they will not only bloom abundantly throughout 
the season, but also form fine large roots, which 
may be divided next Bpring. Start them in 
4-inch or 5-inch pots, using light, Bandy soil; 
put them in the warmest place yon have, and 
water very cautiously until growth has com¬ 
menced.—B. C. R. 

8728.— Lapagerla culture.—Seedling Lapagerias do 
not bloom until the fourth or fifth year, sometimes not 
until older still. Early in the spring, before growth com¬ 
mences, is the best time to set the plants out. It is im¬ 
possible to strike cuttings of this plant, and on increase 
can only be obtained by sowing seed or layering 
matured shoots in light, sandy soil on a gentle bottom- 
heat.—B. C. R. 

9639.—Treatment of Begonia Rex.— if “ Ellon •* 
will out up the stock of her Begonia into pieces with a 
joint or two each, set them in very sandy soil, and plunge 
in a bottom-heat of 70 degs. to 76 degs., almost every bit 
will grow and make a pretty young plant.—B. C. R. 

8666 —Greenhouse plants losing their leaves. 
—No doubt the pipe mentioned runs into the drain with- 
outbeing “trapped," and this is quite enough to account 
for the loss of the leaves of the plants, and unless remedied, 
will cause more serious mischief. A respectable plumber 
will soon put it to rights.—Sou-rtroows. 

3711.— Making a hotbed.—To make a 
good and lasting hotbed, the materials must 
be well blended and of an even state of 
moisture. If, in turning and mixing the 
materials any dry spots are found, they must 
he watered, rad during the process of fermenta¬ 
tion the manure must not be allowed to get too 
hot. Before the heat becomes violent it should 
be turned over and thoroughly intermixed by 
throwing the outside into the middle. This 
process should be carried on till the manure has 
all gone through the purifying process of heat¬ 
ing m bulk. The time to be occupied in this 
preliminary work will depend upon tne freshness 
of the r stable-manure, rad whether any leaves 
or other toning-down matter is mixed with it. 
Usually two or three turnings will suffice. 
Though the mixing and fermenting process 
before the bed is made is an important one; 
there is still another key to the position in the 
way of building up the bed. There will be no 
fermentation without air, and, of course, the air 
cannot be altogether excluded, if we wished to 
do so ; but the degrees of firmness in which the 
bed is built , up will have much to do with its 
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steady and continuous heating. The more air 
the bed contains— i. e. , the lighter and looser the 
materials are packed together—the faster the bed 
will heat, and the sooner it will be over. In 
other words, we will say, a given heap of man¬ 
ure or manure and leaves, as the case may be, is 
capable of giving off a certain amount of heat 
by fermentation. And it depends entirely upon 
the hotbed maker, and the way in which the 
materials are put together, as to whether the 
heat shall last or not. To obtain a steady heat 
for a considerable time tread the bed pretty 
firmly.—E. H. 

3712.—Making a cold frame. -The box 
should be made of l^-inch or 1^-inch stuff. 

1 inch is too thin, and makes a rather flimsy 
job. Six feet long by 4 feet wide is the full 
regulation size, and the depth should be regu¬ 
lated by the purpose for which the frame is 
required. If you use boards 9 inches wide a 
simple and good plan is to make the box one 
board deep in front and two at the back. A 
third length cut down from comer to comer 
then forms the slope for each side. Nail them 
together with a comer-piece formed of a piece 
of 3-inch by 3-inch quartering cut down comer- 
wise also, so as to present a triangular section, 
fastened inside eacn angle. The joints of the 
boards must be tongued and grooved, and fixed 
with the tongue up. Nail a 3-inch by 1-inch 
batten along each side to keep the sash in place. 
The sash should be made of stuff 2 inches thick, 
though 1 \ inches will do; the two side-pieces 
or “styles” and the top rail 3$ inches wide, 
with a g rebate $ inch deep taken out all 
along the inside edges to take the glass. The 
bottom rail is only 1| inches thick, as the glass 
has to lap on to it, and 4 inches wide. Both 
rails are firmly mortised into the Btyles, put 
together with Stockholm tar, and tightly 
wedged up. Mortise four lengths of 2-inch by 
lj-inch sash-bar into the top rail, and slightly 
let their lower ends into the bottom rail. Fix 
a light piece of bar-iron across the middle, 
with a screw into each bar on the underside.— 
B. C. R. 

Making a propagator.—I would advise 
people to be cautious how they set about making 
propagators exactly according to the instructions 
given by “ B. C. R.” in Gardening (Jan. 21, 
p. 643) until they have a satisfactory answer to 
the question subsequently asked by “Cardiff ” in 
the number for Feb. 4, p. 682—namely, “How 
is the vapour from the lamp to be prevented 
from reaching the plants !” It at once struck 
me that the metal bottom, which “ B. C. R.” 
says “should be perforated with fine holes,” 
would be certain to allow this vapour to per¬ 
colate through, inasmuch as there is nothing to 
prevent it. From “ B. C. R.’s” communica¬ 
tion, however, he appears to have propagators 
made in somo respects, at all events, like what 
lie recommends, successfully in use; and, 
perhaps, this is one of those cases in which 
people, when giving a description of what 
they have carried into practice, endeavour 
to improve upon it by suggesting changes 
which they have not proved, and which, 
if they had tried, they would have con¬ 
demned. In this case, it is probably the holes 
in the metal bottom which have not been tried, 
and I would recommend that metal bottom to 
be made as close as possible ; and instead of 
elevating the water-tank rt n two bricks merely, 
to make a wooden chamber open at the top, and 
likewise at the bottom to its f ull size for the 
tank to rest upon, the junction bem b made dose 
by cloth or cotton wool on the top of the wood 
where the pan rests. There is a mistake made 
by “ B. C. R.” in directing that the frame is to 
be first made and the legs provided afterwards. 
The legs would be the first things provided by 
every carpenter ; and the sides nailed to them, 
or morticed into them.—A. B. 

3637. —Greenhouse building.— The great 
advantage of a house, the roof of which is con- 
structed of separate lights or sashes, is that if at 
any time it has to be removed this is so readily 
done, and, again, that sashes are always saleable, 
whereas an old fixed roof is almost worthless. 
;But apart from these considerations I muchpre- 
for a roof constructed simply of fixed bars of 
sufficient strength, as by this means wider panes 
can be employed, and considerably more light 
is admitted. I should always adopt the latter 
system in the case of permanent structures for 
ordinary plant growing.—B. C. R. j 
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COLUMNAR PEAR-TREES. 

This form of training for Pear-trees planted 
in the open quarters has this to recommend it— 
that it is easy to establish, and allows of a 
greater number of trees being grown in a given 
space. The stem, in this case, is like a simple 
branch furnished with fruiting spurs. These 
are pruned above a rudimentary bud or eye; 
and as for the stem, that is allowed to grow as 
tall as the vigour of the tree will permit, unless 
you are afraid you will not find a ladder long 
enough to reach the top. Trained in columnar 
fashion Pear-trees do not present a very grace¬ 
ful appearance, but the form has so many 
advantagea that we cannot avoid recom¬ 
mending it; they are easily managed, occupy 
very little space, bear plentifully, and do not 
resent a large surface to the winds. All this 
eserves to be taken into account. The Quince 
stock should be used for this form of tree, as 
those on Pear stocks would be too vigorous, 
unless planted in a particularly poor and dry 
soiL Another advantage of the columnar form 



Columnar Pear-tree. 


is that it is admirably suited for those kinds 
which, possessing but little or only a moderate 
amount of vigour, generally make but a poor 
show when trained in any of the larger forms. 


3717.— Liming fruit-trees.—If the fruit-trees are 
covered with Moss use the lime fresh.—E. H. 

8737.—Grafting an Apple on a Crab stock.— The 
Crab stock is usually selected for its vigour. If a less 
vigorous stock is required, select the Paradise. It often 
happens in raising stocks from Apple pips that some are 
more fibrous rooted than others ; from the first these are 
often used to induce fertility and restrain vigour.—E. H. 

3738.—Galvanised Iron wire. —The wire is the 
cause of the bark dying on the wood of your Nectarine- 
tree. You should out away the affected parts, and give 
the wire a coat of paint, whioh will prevent the recurrence 
of the same thing again.— Head Gardener. 


3330.—Prizes for wild flowers and 
bird's eggs .—If children are to compete the 
fewer the rules the better. The only ones really 
necessary are that perfect specimens be exhi¬ 
bited of each flower, and with it at least two 
leaves, which are to be fixed either by glue orother 
means to a card; these cards may either be given 
plain, when competitors will be required to 
supply the name to every specimen, in which 
case the competitor, who sends the greatest 
number of specimens correctly named, wins the 
prize; neatness of fixing, and tastiness of 
arrangement, must be taken into consideration. 
All specimens sent, and not correctly named, 
will be disqualified. Of course, the examiner 
must be a fair botanist, as even children can 
sometimes puzzle us. Perhaps the simplest way 
for an amateur is to get the requisite number of 


cards and have them either written on or 
printed with a number of names of flowers, 
space being left for specimens under the name, 
in which case number, neatness, and arrange¬ 
ment must be considered. As for the latter 
part of “ F. G. N.’s” query prizes for birds’ eggs, 
I think plundering the homes of the feathered 
tribe is carried far enough without offer¬ 
ing prizes which will cause even more diligent 
persecution of our delightful wild birds, 
which give a charm to such rural districts 
such as no other country can excel. Who¬ 
ever heard any other sound so beautiful as 
the soft, sweet song of the lark, the rich song 
of the thrush, or the full ripe whistle of the 
blackbird ? I might mention hundreds of others 
all more or less familiar to everybody. Then, 
when the eggs have been stolen, they are of no 
use. I fancy I hear someone say, “Think of 
the destructiveness of birds.” I have thought 
of it, and have arrived at the conclusion that 
for every Currant a bird eats in the summer he 
devours ten destructive worms or grubs in the 
winter and spring. We all know that children 
will not consider which are the destructive 
birds, and which are not. I hope “ F. G. N.” 
will think better of it.—P. Fox Allin. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted fa 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thevr guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor oj 
Gardening, 37, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardrxino has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot aheays be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi- 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


3776. —Primula obconlca.— Will someone kindly tell 
me the best method of treatment to adopt for this plant ? 
—E. F. L. 

3777. — Hardy Cyclamens.—Will someone please to 
give uie full instructions for growing these plants?— 
Cyclamen. 

3778. — Bone-dust for lawns.— What proportion of 
bone-dust should he mixed with fine soil as a dressing for 
lawns ?—Amateur. 

8779.— Destroying ants.— Will someone kindly let 
me know what I am to do to get rid of ants, os my green¬ 
house swarms with them T—A. J. West. 

3780. —Cocoa-nut-flbre for plants.— Will anyone 
kindly inform me what plants best like Cocoa-nut-flbre 
mixed with the soil they are potted in —Amatbur. 

3781. —Permanent shading for greenhouses.— 
Will someone kindly furnish a recipe for this purpose ? I 
find whitening alone very dirty ana useless.—No vies. 

3782. —Keeping seeds.— Will seeds of all kinds keep 
well in small tin boxes, which are quite air-tight; or 
should they be kept In any other special way T—T. Brown. 

3783. — Scarlet Runners on iron fences.— I have 
an iron fence (gas tarred). Would the said tar be in- 

I uriouH to Scarlet Runners climbing on the fenoe ?— Young 
Jegixnrr. 

3784.— Retinospora plumosa aurea. — I have 
some young plants of this growing thin and straggly. 
Can I cut them back, or do anything to improve them In 
any way ?—Scotland. 

3785.—Bog plants.—I wish to grow some of these 
plants on the margin of a pond in the north of London. 
What kinds would be suitable, and what soil is required 
for them ?— Drosera. 

3786.— Making a 'Strawberry-bed.— Will plants 
of these put out now fruit this year? If not, will they be 
any better for next year than young plants planted next 
August ?— Strawberry. 

3787.— Paraffln-oil on seeds.—Would this oil pre¬ 
vent birds and slugs eating seeds of suoh things as 
Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Peas, &c. ? If so, how should it 
be used?— Young Beginner. 

3788.— Mushrooms in a cold frame.—I have a 
cold frame, 20 feet by 3 feet, in which I wish to grow 
Mushrooms. How shall I proceed? I have plenty of 
rotten horse-droppings.—Novic*. 

3789.—Lime-trees.—I find the bark very often peeled 
off young twigs of young trees of these. What is the 
reason of it ? It appears to kill the branch or twig, and 
very much disfigures the tree.— Scotland. 

3790.—Plants for a shady bank.—I want to plant 
the upper portions of a bank, shaded by a tree, surround¬ 
ing a pond in the north of London. What would be moet 
suitable ? They should be of low growth.— Drosera. 
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3791. —Making' bone-dust.—Will someone kindly 
inform me whet prooess I must use to prepare bones for 
garden purposes T I wish to make them into dust. Will 
time mixed with them do this, and, if so, how must I use 
it ?—IGXORAMUB. 

3792. — Rose growing- — Will some experienced 
flower kindly tell me the best Roee to grow in a garden 
about 4 miles from a town, facing the north-east, and get¬ 
ting- about three hours' sun per day T Would Rosa poly* 
anttu succeed ?—Thankful. 

3733. — Unhealthy Stephanotis.—I have a large 
plant of this that has blossomed well for two years; now 
the leaves are turning yellow and white and shrivelling 
up. I shall be much obliged if anyone will tell me the 
probable reason of this.—L. F. 

3734 . — Begfonias in a room.—I have a good, light 
room in the north of London, facing due south, which 1 
do not use. I want to know if I could get single Begonias 
tofrow and bloom iu it. Will someone kindly tell me if 
1 can and how to set about it ?— Lewis. 

3795. —Tree Carnations In a room.—I have some 
young plants of these now, about 6 inches high, in a room. 
What treatment should I give them from this time on¬ 
wards to ensure their flowering, if possible, in the autumn 
and winter in the same position they now occupy ?—Mal- 
maiaok. 

3796. — Rose La Prance.— Will someone kindly tell 
iue the probable reason why my plant of this Rose does 
not develop its flower-buds properly? I have it in an 
ordinary greenhouse. The buds attain to about the size 
of a small nut and then wither. The plant seems healthy. 
-W. Wathey. 

3797. —Plants for an herbaceous border.—I 
wish to make an herbaceous border (facing the south) in 
front of a Peach-house, and should be glad if someone 
would kindly give any suggestions as to the most suitable 
plants for such a situation. The border is 65 feet long by 
7 feet wide.—J. 8. 

3798. — African Hemp (Spannannia africana). — I 
have a plant of this in a 4-inch pot which has flowered 
well in a cool greenhouse. What should I do with it now, 
and when should it be repotted, and what kind of soil is 
most suitable for it, and what sized pot is required?— 
C. J. 8., Scotland. 

3799. —Destroying beetles.—I should be much 
obliged if someone would tell me what to do to destroy 
these pests in my greenhouse. They are especially fond 
of young Cucumber and Tomato-plants and the buds on 
flowering plants. I have tried numerous poisons without 
suceess.—'Tost Hill. 

3800. — Heating a small greenhouse. — I am 
building a greenhouse, 12 feet long by 9 feet wide. Can 
anyone kindly tell me the best and cheapest way of heat¬ 
ing it? Could it be heated by one of the patent oil 
stoves, as I have got one which I should like to use, if it 
would answer ?— Dido. 

3801. — Hyacinths in pots and glasses.—I have 
a lot of Hyacinth bulbs that have Just done flowering in 
pots and glasses. They are kept in the windows of living- 
rooms. Would someone kindly tell me what to do with 
them now, as I have no garden to plant them out in ? 
Are they worth keeping ?— O. Hook. 

8802. — Growing aquatic plants.—I shall be much 
obliged If someone will give me a short list of hardy 
aquatic flowering plants to be grown in a small pond in the 
north of London. The pond is from 2 feet to 8 feet in 
depth, and is clayed. How muoh loamy soil will it require 
put in for the plants to start in ?— Drosera. 

3S03.— Mushroom growing.—I should be very 
pleased if Percy Fox Allin would tell me if an old pigeon- 
house would do to grow Mushrooms in ? It is a plooe 
14 feet long and 10 feet wide, and has a door in the oentre 
being west ; it is nearly dark inside. Will that do better 
than making a bed in the open air?—T. H. S. 

3804. — Protecting ripe Peaches.—I have a garden 
wall, 140 yards long ; it is not very high, and last autumn 
someone helped themselves to my Peaches. Would some¬ 
one kindly inform me of a good way to protect the fruit 
at not too great an expense? I thought of barbed wire ; 
but do not see my way to fasten it to tne wall.— B. R. 

3805. — Show and fancy Pansies. —I should be very 

glad if some of the Pansy fanciers (for there seems to be a 
difference of opinion here) would tell me—1, What con¬ 
stitutes a show Pansy ? 2, What constitutes a fancy 

Pansy ? 3, Is a Self the same as a show ? If not, what is 
the difference ? 4, Will the answers to the above ques¬ 
tions apply to Dahlias and Carnations ?— Cast Iron. 

&06. — Border flowers.—I have a long, narrow 
border (on the Grass) now full of bulbs and Pansies; but I 
wish to plant it in squares. Will someone kindly tell me 
what flowers could be raised from seed now to make it 
bright in the summer months ? I wish for flowers that 
would come out all at the same time to make a good 
show. A cold frame is the only means of raising the 
seeds.— Beginner. 

3807. — Treatment of tuberous Begonias.— 
Would someone kindly tell me how to treat some tuberous 
Begonias, double and single, which I bought from a 
London house. They are expensive sorts, and I would 
like to give them every Justice. Some of the tubers are 
os large as a Walnut, others only a fourth of that size ; 
some are started, others are not. I have a heated green¬ 
house.— A Lovbe of Begonias. 

3808. —Spring flowers.— Some time since I saw a 
statement by a writer in Gardening to the effect that 
bulbs of Narcissus, Anemones, Ranunculus, &o., do best 
if left in the ground undisturbed throughout the winter. 
Is this correct (more especially as regards a town garden, 
which appears to be more susceptible to frosts than a 
country one, even In the case of hardy perennials), and, if 
so, ought they to have any protection?— Novice. 

3809. — Roses for the south of Ireland.— Will 
someone kindly give me the names of a few Roses that 
will thrive well in a garden in the country here in the 
south of Ireland ? I should like to have different colours 
—white, red, yellow. If they should arrive from the nur¬ 
sery in frosty wea her, what would be the best treatment 
for them? Also, what manure, Ac., should I give them 
when planting ? Will a Glolre de Dijon do well against 
a south wall In the open ?— Pbq. 
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8810.—Hyacinths In glasses.— What should I do 
with Hyacinths that have been grown in glasses now they 
have finished blooming? Should the bulos be taken out 
of the water and dried, or be left os they are?— Cam¬ 
bridge. 

3811. — Protection against oats.— Can readers of 
Gardening kindly inform me whether tanned netting on 
walls is an effectual safeguard against the incursions of 
cats, and if it is better for this purpose than wire netting? 
—A Victim. 

3812. — Budding Hollies.— Will someone kindly in¬ 
form me how to bud the Golden and the 8ilver Holly on 
the oommon variety, and the best season to do it ? Also 
give hints on preparing the buds and Btocks ?— An Old 
Subscriber. 

3S1S.—Making a flower-bed.—I have a small yard, 
the surface part of which consists of 5 inches of brickbats, 
hard mortar, and ashes, and underneath this is a bed of 
clay. By placing 8 inches or 10 inches of soil on it, would 
it be suitable for a flower-bed to grow Carnations, Pinks, 
Stocks, Asters, Ac.? I do not want to remove the surface 
part if it is suitable without.— Ponto. 

3814.—Screen fence for an exposed position* 
—I want to put an evergreen hedge to protect specimen 
shrubs, Ac., from wind on a very exposed position. 
Would Portugal Laurels or Bay do ? I want something 
ornamental and to grow to, say, 6 feet or 7 feet high. 1 
may say that in meantime I have a close wooden fence, 

7 feet high, which should last for a few years, and I wish 
this to grow up in meantime. Would it be better to plant 
the hedge on the windy side or in the lee of the fence ?— 
Scotland. 

3S15.— Water for greenhouse plants.— Would a 
water of 12 degs. hardness (Clark’s scale), and containing 
the following salts in solution, be likely to suit greenhouse 
plants?—Calcium carbonate, 12grains per gallons; sodium 
chloride, 3 grains per gallon; silica, 1 grain per gallon; 
sulphates, as sulphuric anhydride, 2 3 grains per gallon, 
with minute traces of iron and magnesia. Is not this far 
too hard, and would not rain water be far preferable? I 
presume this water would not hurt plants growing in a 
calcareous soil.—J. O. B. 

3816. —What to grow for profit.— I have just 
taken a place with an unheated greenhouse, 25 feet by 10 
feet, attached to it which I shall heat before next winter. 
Vines are planted in it; but they have not as yet made 
much progress. What can I grow in it for profit, com¬ 
mencing at once ? loan procure plenty of horse-manure I 
for hotbeds, and the greenhouse gets plenty of sun and air. 

1 propose growing Tomatoes for a summer crop, and follow 
on with Chrysanthemums for the autumn. Can I do 
better? If correct, should I raise my Tomatoes from seed, 
or buy plants, and what kinds of Chrysanthemums are the 
best to grow for profit ?—T. P. S. 

3817. —Orchids in a Fern-case.— Being on the eve 
of the completion of an unheated Fern-case, 5 feet long, 

2 feet wide, and 3 feet high, to stand on the inside of a 
window facing north-west, I should be obliged if “ Matt. 
Bramble," or someone else, would give me the names of a 
few inexpensive Orchids which would be likely to grow 
therein, sweet-soented, if possible. They could be sus¬ 
pended from the roof or stood on a shelf near the glass. 
The room in which the case will stand is rarely heated. 
Any other information as to plants most likely to succeed 
in suoh a case and any notes on management will be 
welcomed by— Botanist, St. Johns, S.E. 

3818. —Improving a garden soil.— My garden 
(Wellingboro 1 ) runs from 6outh to north, the soil is about 
2 feet deep, about 1 foot of it being fairly good; the rest is 
a yellow, pasty stuff, with ironstone underneath it, and I 
want to improve it, and make a permanent job of it. I 
thought of taking the top soil off, and removing the bottom 
down to the ironstone, and then replacing it with some 
good stuff, and should be glad to learn what would be the 
best compost to use ? I want to grow Wallflowers, Zinnias, 
and Chrysanthemums, with bulbs of various sorts, on the 
border facing south, and Primroses and Ferns and hardy 
Cyclamens on the border facing north, which gets the sun 
about 6 hours daily in summer. The soil is very fine, and 
seems very pasty when wet, and I think wants something 
to drain it. I can get plenty of old mortar and broken 
bricks. If they are used how small should they be broken ? 
I can also get plenty of cow-manure, stable-manure, peat- 
litter, and soot and lime, and should like to know what 
would be best to use, and in what proportion, and if the 
manure placed in a heap now would be sufficiently rotted 
by the autumn, when I want to arrange the beds ? I do 
not mind anv amount of trouble so long as I can make a 

6 ood job of it. I have a heap of well-rotted, strawy manure ( 
the other would not be sufficiently rotted for use.—G. J) 
3819.— Arranging a cold conservatory.— Will 
someone kindly assist me with advice in the following 
matter ? I have a lean-to conservatory In my garden at 
Swansea, facing due south, 16 by 11, height at book 
IS feet, front lights opening down to the ground. I have 
done away with fire-heat, owing to the bother of it, os it is 
difficult for a lady to go out in the dark nights to stoke a 
fire, and it is my intention to remove the pipes whioh run 
along the front and east side of the conservator)', and 
make a bed, the top to be level with the bottom of the 
lights, 2 feet wide and 3 feet deep in front, 1 foot wide, 
3 feet deep, and 6 feet long on the east side. Now I want 
to know what to plant in it permanently. Would three 
Roses-Adam, Niphetos, and Wm. A. Richardson—be too 
many for the east bed ? I do not care for Marshal Niel; 
it does not continue blooming long enough. Neither do I 
like Gloire de Dijon when grown under glass. I should 
prefer planting things that would bloom in autumn and 
spring m the front bed. Would six climbers be too many 
for 16 feet of length, and could I plant Lilies—say, aura* 
turn, Browni, and a few others—with the plants, and would 
Alstremerias do in suoh a bed ? I have a grand plant of 
the Peruvian Heliotrope on the back wall, which has been 
in bloom all the winter without a particle of artificial heat; 
also Abutilon Boule de Neige. I do not want to disturb 
them; but could I add Luculia gratisslma to them ? The 
house is too sunny for the Lapagerias ; but I was wonder¬ 
ing if I painted one light, front and top, with Summer oloud 
at the west end, and planted them out in a properly-pre¬ 
pared bed, if they would then do. I purpose placing a 
stone tank also at this west end, and making a rook work 
over it, having a little of the water exposed, and planting 


with Ferns, Ac. The centre of the conservatory I purpose 
leaving free for Camellias, Ac., in pots, and & Palm or two. 
—Katrine. 

UNANSWERED QUERY. 

3491.—Plants for a north greenhouse.—I have 
a small greenhouse leading off my drawing-room, aspect 
due north. It is heated with about 20 feet of 2-inch not* 
water piping frort a small cone gas boiler outside ; but I 
cannot get the temperature in it higher than 8 degs. to 
10 degs. above that of the external air, and then the gas 
must always be on, which is veiy expensive, especially in 
winter, os, of course, no sun can get to the house. Will 
someone kindly advise me what plants are best to grow in 
this house in order to have it look presentable all the year 
round ? I want to avoid a continuous expenditure in gas, 
and it is inconvenient to heat it by any other means.—E 
Brake. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

8820.—An Inch of rain (C. B.).— A rainfall of 1 inch 
represents 101 tons, or 22,023 gallons per acre. 

3821. — Seakale culture (Cata).— There is a good 
article in this week’s Gardf.xing, p. 27, on the subject, 
which will give the required information. 

3822. — Lilium auratum platyphyllum (J. R. S.). 
This is only a fine variety of L. auratum, and requires pre¬ 
cisely similar cultural treatment, which is often described 
in the pages of Gardening. 

3823. —Planting out IClematises (J. A. H. S.).— 
This may be safely done up to the end of April, taking 
the precaution to well mulch the surface of the soil after* 
wards to prevent evaporation. 

8824.— Grub in an Apple-tree (J. Wheeler).— The 
grub you found in your Apple-tree was that of a large 
beetle—one of the Lonaicornes; but it was In suoh a state 
of decomposition that I cannot say more about it.—G. S. 8. 

3825. —Compost for annuals (Junior). —a good 
compost for these when sown on a hotbed would be a 
mixture of light sand, loam, and well-decayed leaf-mould. 
Charred turf, if sifted and mixed with other soil, would be 
suitable. 

3826. — Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia) (Drosera).— 
This noble Fern does best planted in spongy peat and in a 
position where it can receive an abundant supply of 
moisture; but do not plant it with its roots actually in 
the water. 

8827. — Leeks for Bhow (T. K. S.).~ Leeks that were 
sown lost August would be almost sure to run to seed as 
soon os the hot weather comes; better sow seed now in 
trenches, and grow on in the way often recommended in 
Gardening. 

8828. — Clematis Constance Elliott (J. A. H. S.). 
—A plant of this that has been grown in a pot in a oold 
greenhouse during the winter may be safely planted out 
about the end of April. The greenhouse should now be 
kept well ventilated to thoroughly harden the plant. 

3S29.— Using an old brick-pit (Peg).—A structure 
of this kind, If ahotbedis placed within it and agios* oover- 
ingis used, would do well to raise such things in as Ver¬ 
benas, Lobelias, Marigolds, Ac., and afterwards it could 
be employed os suggested- to grow Tomatoes and Vege¬ 
table Marrows in. 

3830. — Propagating and pruning Escallonla 
macrantha (Ignorance).— Cuttings of rather ripe young 
shoots of this shrub will strike freely in sandy soil, unejer 
a handlight in summer. The little pruning (thinning out) 
necessary may be done in the late autumn, or early spring, 
just before growth commences. 

3831. — Artificial manures (G. A. 5.J.-Some of 
these form an excellent substitute for diming into or sow¬ 
ing on land in place of stable-manure. It is best to ascer¬ 
tain, if possible, which kind suits the land in the looality 
in which it is to be used, and apply that one. The action 
of nearly all artificial manures varies greatly according to 
locality, hence no hard and fast rule os to which is the 
best kind can safely be laid down. 

8882.— Uses of Cocoa-nut-fibre (G. A. S.).— This 
substanoe would be of little relative value dug into the 
ground instead of stable-manure. In the cose, however 
of very heavy land it might lighten it a little. It will not 
ferment and heat like tree leaves and strawy manure; 
therefore, it is useless as a material to form a hotbed alone. 
Its chief value is as a plunging material, or for covering 
stages to set pots on, and mixing with soil for cuttings, a• 
many things root very freely into it at first. 

8833. — Forcing Solomon's Seal (Novice).—' This 
is extremely easy to force. When the stalks turn yellow 
in the autumn, pot up the roots in dumps in 7-inch or 
8-inch pot8, according to convenience, place them in odd 
frames, just keeping them moist about the roots. In 
February forcing may commenoe by placing them in a 
gentle, moist heat. They require the roots to be kept moist, 
and when in active growth liquid-manure is of great 
advantage. They should have abundance of light, to pre¬ 
vent the shoots drawing. Clumps potted up now from 
the open ground would force fairly well if brought on 
gently. 

8834. — Management o i Orchids (W. A. C.;.— 
Epidendrum vitellenum majus: The old bulbs, I consider, 
whilst they live give support to the young growths. 
There is a great difference of opinion on this subject; but 
my advice would be not to remove them whilst they are 
dive. Cattieya citrina enjoys shade and moisture all the 
year round, and must always be hung with the growing 
point downwards. Shading: Yes, this Bhould be at once 
got in readiness for use, especially as your house is under 
a south wall. Coke appears to be a harsh and dirty mate 
rial to stand your plants upon. Could you not use 
shingle? Your day temperature. 70 degs. during the 
winter, is far too hot for cool Orchids; your night tem¬ 
perature, 48 degs., is nearly high enough, and, if they 
were kept cooler, in all probability the plants would have 
a more healthy appearance. Your Denarobium nobile has 
undoubtedly been too severely dried.— Matt. Bramble. 
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3885.— Bouquet making (L. T. if.;.—Some prac¬ 
tical lessons in the art from a good professional florist 
would be far preferable to reading a printed description 
of how to do It, as the mechanical details necessary for 
the due preparation of the flowers should be thoroughly 
mastered before their arrangement is attempted. When 
this is the case that is not difficult, provided an eye for 
colour and beauty of form is possessed oy the operator. 

3836. — Obtaining a good strain of Cinerarias 
(A Young Beginner).— The best way to do this is to visit 
a good nursery' or flower market where plants are sold in 
bloom, and purchase some really good ones, and then save 
your own seed, continuing each year to select the best 
varieties for seed production. Good strains can be pur¬ 
chased of some seedsmen ; but, as a rule, os before said, 
wherever possible save your own seed. 

3837. — Worms eating plant roots (H. A. H.).— 
The worms attacking the roots of your plants are the 
Caterpillars of the oommon.Dart-moth (Agrotis segetum). 
I am afraid that there is no way of killing them but hand- 
piaklng, when they have been brought to the surface in 
the way you mention, or repotting the plants. The manure 
you used had nothing to do with the attack. The parent 
moth probably laid her eggs at the roots of the plant, or it 
is just possible the eggs or the young caterpillars may 
have been introduced with the soil if the plants have 
been repotted recently.—G. S. S. 

3888.— Worms in potting soil (J. E. O.). —The 
worms you sent afe, I believe, young earth-worms; but 
though so carefully packed, they were so dried by the time 
they reached me that I cannot be quite sure. Watering 
the plants thoroughly with lime-water will probably kill 
the worms. Give the birds a chance of picking over your 
potting-mould. The small insects are a species of 8pinng- 
tail (Lipura ambulans, probably). This species, however, 
cannot spring ; water with lime-water, strong salt and 
water, or four parts of carbolic acid to 100 parts of water.— 
G. S. S. 

3839.— Millipedes (Fife).— The creature you for 
Warded is one of the Snutea millipedes (Julus terrestris). 
They are very injurious to the roots of plants and are 
very common; unfortunately, they are difficult to destroy, 
as any insecticide that would kul or inconvenience them 
would be Injurious to the plants. The best way is to trap 
them. Bury small bundles of damp—not wet—Moss, into 
which they can creep near the plants, or lay small pieces 
of slate, or tile, or Cabbage-leaves, about for them to hide 
under, or small garden-pots, laid on their sides and nearly 
filled with damp Moss, or cut Potatoes or Apples in half, 
and partly scoop them out, placing them near the plants 
with the hollow part downwards. Examine the traps 
every morning.—G. S. S. 

3810.— Grube and Begonias (John Battersby).— 
The maggots attacking your Begonias and other plants are 
the grube of the Black Vine Weevil (Otiorhynchus sulcatus), 
a oommon and very destructive insect, both as a grub or 
weevil. The latter injures the foliage and young shoots of 
Vines and various greenhouse plants. The grubs live at 
the roots of many different plants. The only way to de¬ 
stroy the grubs is to unpot the plants and pick them out; 
any insecticide which would kill them would injure the 
plants. The beetles may be caught by laying a white 
sheet under the plants they arc attacking, and in the even¬ 
ing, when quite dark, throwing a bright Tight on the plants 
the weevils will fall, feigning death. If they do not run 
after a shake, search the plants.—G. S. S. 

8841. — Orchids for Beginner. — Will someone 
kindly give me the names of some of the easiest kinds for 
a beginner to grow in an ordinary vinery ?— Orchid. 

[Lycaste Skinneri, Odontoglossum grande, Alexandra r, 
Mmd majus, Mesospinidium vulcanicum, Masdcvallia 
Barryana and ignea, Cattleya citrina, Cypripedium 
insigm, Loelia harpophylla, Ada auranliaca, Anguloa 
Cloven, Catlogyne cristata , Cymbidium ebumeum, 
Houlletia odoratissima, Lcelia anceps and autumnalie, 
Oncidium eucullatum, Phalamopsis, Papilio and tigri- 
nium , Phajus grand&oliue, Zyaopetalum intermedium 
and Matkayi. The above two dozen kinds can be groum 
in a vinery; but it is useless asking for Orchids that will 
thrive in an ordinary greenhouse. The phrase is a mis • 
nomer.—ilAvr. Bramble.] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, oannot be 
answered in the Arst number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under * 
teUoe to forward Utters to correspondents. 


A. F. —The National Auricula Society’s show will be 
hffid on April 24th in London, in connection with the Royal 

Horticultural Society.- Cape.— In a general sense, the 

temperature of an ordinary greenhouse would suit the 
plants named. The question is too long to answer in 

detail.- B. Addy. —From appearance of specimens sent 

the Fern seems to be suffering from bad drainage. No 

specimen of Olem&tis has reached us.- Constance A. 

Sercombe .—Good King Henry: Consult our advertising 

columns.- A. B. F.— The Christmas Roses sent are of a 

good ordinary variety, but appear to have been kept too 
closely covered in the frame, hence they have become 

weak and drawn.-Pops and Sons.— A really excellent 

strain of single white Chinese Primulas.- Reader.— The 

most probable cause of the Rose leaves falling off is that 
the joints of the drain-pipes forming the flue are not 
sound, and that the sulphureous fumes so escaping have 

done the mischief.- Luther House. —The plan proposed 

for flue should answer well, provided a good sharp rise is 
given from the furnace.-- Louisa Lever.— Is the green¬ 

house heated ? Please say, and then we can advice you. 
-^—Taunton.—It you send a small, branch of the Azalea 
in question, we will advise you what to do, if possible. 

- rE. F. Morrison'. —The India-rubber-plant is kept too 

diy at the root apparently, and that would cause its leaves 

'•"i go off in the way complained of.- Waterhouse. — 

nte to Farm and Home; the question is an agricultural 

one.- E. W. C.—Any Scotoh nurseryman who grows 

trees and shrubs largely will supply your wants.- C. AT. 

—Unhealthy plant: From the appearance of the leaves 
•ent, we should say the plant is suffering frorji overdryness 
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at the roots.- A Young Beginner. —No doubt the fumes 

from the lamp cause the young Fuchsia leaves to drop off, 

and you keep up too high a temperature in the house.- 

John. —The Pelargonium leaves sent have the appearance 
of being burnt in fumigating. Please tell us something 
of the general treatment given, and then we will advise 

you fully what to do.- Orchid. — “ Orchid Grower’s 

Manual," B. S. Williams, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 

Upper Holloway, London, N.- Cambridge.— We cannot 

see anything at all the matter with specimen of Cactus 

sent.- Pyrethrum Oaillardia and Co. —-Herbaceous 

plants of almost all descriptions can be obtained through 

advertisers in Gardea'ino. - L. T. R.— The culture of 

Violets is often treated on in Gardkni.no.- Rory 

Smedley. —Write to Farm and Home ; the question is out 

of our way.- A. Thomas.— The cause of the Palm leaves 

turning brown appears to be that the soil at the roots is 
very dry. Examine them, and, if so, well soak It with 
water. The day temperature is much too high. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to he 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers and. if possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists'flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardenino Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants. —Helen.—Impossible to name a 
plant from such a scrap ; please send a larger specimen. 

- B. Addy.— Polystichum flexum. - J. H. C. Asemeat. 

— Eleagnus aureo-variegata. - L. P.— 1, Luculia gratis- 

si ma ; 2, Not recognised ; 3, Euonymus j&ponious aureo- 

variegatuB. - J. Francis.— 2, Erica hyemalis; 1 and 3, 

Specimens dried up. - F. A.— 1, Echeveria retusa ; 2, 

Common Milfoil (Achillea Millefolium). - H. J. Joint.— 

1, Nephrodium molle oorymbiferum; 2, Doodia lunulata; 

3, Lomaria gibba ; 4, Dicksonia antarctica. - R. James C. 

—1, Selaginella Kraussiana; 2, Cyrtomium falcatum; 8, 
Pteris serrulata; 4, Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-fmmina). 

- U. E. James.— 8«nd cone-bearing branches. - M. U. 

—1* Adiantum pubescena; Begonia manicata; 8, blue 
flower, specimen insufficient; 3, greenhouse flower, African 
Hemp (Sparmannia africana). - P. E. C.— Specimen in¬ 
sufficient. - A. J. Scantlebury.—A variety of Christmas 

Rose. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

In fine, bright weather, the beea will be busy 
gathering from the limited sources at command, 
and it is well to aid them with artificial food, 
as colonies not well furnished with natural 
stores will be induced to breed earlier and more 
largely if small supplies of honey and pollen, or 
their substitutes, be administered. In the spring 
breeding goes on in proportion to the income, 
until the brood-nest becomes occupied with 
honey, or the increased population of workers 
makes the income greater than the consumption. 
When, however, breeding has been stimulated 
by artificial supplies, it will be necessary to con¬ 
tinue those supplies in daily-increasing propor¬ 
tion until natural supplies become sufficient. In 
stimulating strong, heavy colonies, it will be 
sufficient to slice off the cappings of a few honey 
cells daily, the bees will remove the honey and 
store it anew, which will be sufficiently stimula¬ 
tive to them, and brood-raising wall be carried 
on in daily-increasing proportion. 

Stimulative syrup.— This should be com¬ 
posed of loaf-sugar and water, in the proportion 
of three pounds of sugar to two pints of water, 
boiled for a few minutes, and about a table¬ 
spoonful of vinegar added. It should be sup¬ 
plied slowly and continuously by means of a 
feeder, and the quantity should be from 2 
ounces or 3 ounces to half-a-pound to begin with, 
gradually increasing according to the strength 
and growth of colonies. When feeding is neces¬ 
sary early in the season, the food should be 
given in the evening, and only as much at one 
time as the bees can store in a few hours, so 
that they may become quiet and at rest before 
the morning. If food be given in the daytime, 
the bees, under its exciting influences, will ven¬ 
ture abroad in numbers, and many perish if the 
temperature be low. Care, again, must be taken 
against too rapid feeding, for if colonies be over¬ 
fed, brood-combs will become filled with stores, 
and consequently a check given to the produce 
tion of brood. This is specially the case with 
colonies of but moderate strength and possessing 
but few combs. 

Queenlessness. —This may usually be dis¬ 
covered as soon as the bees commence their 
spring flights. The bees of a queenless colony 
carry little or no pollen into the hive, and 


appear listless and inactive in regard to gather¬ 
ing in stores, at the same time showing a rest¬ 
lessness by going in and out of the hive, as if 
in search of something. Colonies suspected of 
queenlessness should be examined at the earliest 
opportunity, and if found to possess neither eggs, 
brood, nor qufeen, they must be united to adja¬ 
cent hives. If not so treated, they will gradually 
die out, or be attacked and destroyed by robber 
bees. Great care should be exercised in feeding 
at this season, lest robbers be attracted; fed 
hives should always have the entrances con¬ 
tracted and the mod covered up, so that it 
cannot be got at from the outside. Strips of 
perforated zinc will be found useful for con¬ 
tracting entrances, or a strip of glass of the full 
width of the entrance may be placed on the 
alighting-board, resting upon the front of the 
hive, so as to allow exit for the bees at each 
end. 

Examination of stands and roofs should be 
made, and, where necessary, rendered secure 
and weather-proof. All cracks and crevices 
should be stopped, and a coat or two of paint 
applied where required to render the hives im¬ 
pervious to moisture. Where quilts are found 
to be at all damp they should be removed and 
replaced by dry ones, and where floor-boards 
are observed to be foul with dead bees and 
rubbish, fresh ones should be provided. It is 
good policy to equalise stocks, as breeding in¬ 
creases, by giving weak colonies frames of brood 
from stronger ones, and supplying frames of 
comb-foundation in place of brood combs re¬ 
moved. In this way weak stocks may be made 
up in a few weeks, and enabled to take full ad¬ 
vantage of the first honey flow. A weak colony 
can also be made strong by gradually enlarging 
the brood nest. A comb containing a small 
quantity of brood is put into the place of a 
comb containing much, or a frame of empty 
comb is placed in the centre of the brood nest, 
and all contracted by means of the division 
boards, so as to crowd the bees into small Bpaee. 
This being accompanied with gentle feeding, 
and the gradual enlargement of the brood nest 
m the bees increase in numbers, the colony is 
stimulated to raise much more brood than it 
would have if left unassisted. S. S. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Winter eggs.—“ Lincolnshire Rector ” 
begs to thank his numerous kind advisers in 
Gardening, and to say that his poultry-yard 
has produced much better results this winter. 
Ho cannot at present venture to fasten upon the 
precise remedy which has proved effectual— 
partly, perhaps, the generous diet which “Lin¬ 
colnshire Doctor ” prescribes, combined with a 
steadfast practice of conciliatory habits towards 
the ill-affected members of the flock (as for the 
heroic or “killing-off” treatment suggested by 
another correspondent, “ Lincolnshire Rector ” 
shudders at such a dark and truculent method 
of dealing even with the most obdurate non¬ 
layer) ; partly the administration of sundry 
doses of poultry-spice in the morning meal 
throughout December. As one of my parish¬ 
ioners remarked of his wife, who had taken 
many and varied remedies, “She’s tried a 
deal of things ; we can’t exactly say which of 
them it was as cured her.” At anyrate, if I 
have not quite cured my hens of non-laving 
propensities, I think (to use another local 
phrase) I have “ shifted ” the ailment. Perse¬ 
verance will, perhaps, entirely triumph. Mean¬ 
while, to “ Lincolnshire Doctor,” and all other 
kind advisers, I return my thanks.— Lincoln¬ 
shire Rector. 

3842.—Large egga—Will “ Doulting ” kindly tell roe 
what grain, or mixture of grains, is the test in his opinion 
to give fowls for the produotion of large eggs, ana if he 
considers Peas to be good for them, if mixed with Wheat, 
Ac. ?—Birdo Cub loso. 

8843.— Points of Plymouth Rock fowls—Will 
" Doulting ” or Bomeone kindly tell me the points of ex¬ 
cellence Plymouth Rock fowls ought to have to be fit to 
be exhibited?—B. W. 


BEGONIAS A SPECIALITY. 

A WARDED Four Gold Medals.—Unequalled 
quality. Named singles, from 12s. to 42s. per dozen: un¬ 
named seedlings, 12s., 18s., and 21s. per dozen; bedding, 
choicest. 6s. and 9s. per dozen; choicest named doubles from 
42s. per dozen; unnamed, very choice, per dozen 24s. and 30s.; 
ditto, choioest mixed, 13a per dozen. Catalogues gratis. 
Order direct from us to procure our splendid strain.—J, 
LAING * SONS. Numerical Forest-hill, &K 
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ROSES. 

MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

Most amateurs whose space is limited—and 
whose space is not ?—for the more room we have 
the more we want to cram into it—may wish to 
grow a Mardchal Niel, Fortunately, this Rose, 
like most of them, may be grown in a green¬ 
house without excluding other things, though 
it must be confessed that Roses do best in a 
house to themselves. Without further beating 
about the bush, we will come atonoe to the root 
of the matter, and suppose that, at the present 
time the amateur is seized with the idea that he 
would like to grow a Mardchal Niel; we must 
also suppose that he is the possessor of a small 
greenhouse, heated or cold. To grow a Mar4- 
chal Niel, did I say ? I meant to flower it; for 
if it be kept growing all the year round it will 
never flower. Well, it is an easy matter to pro¬ 
cure a plant, budded or grafted, or on its own roots, 
but not on the Manetti, please—this latter spells 
failure in very large print. A tiny little plant in a 
pot will do, but if a stronger plant be procured, 
the result will of course be greater in less time. 
If not sold out, most nurserymen can supply 
now Marshal Niels that will give in a few 
weeks a few nice blooms. If one of these strong 
plants is procured, the treatment will be almost 
identical with that required for the small plant. 
If the plant is a large one, and is intended for 
flowering this spring, do not meddle with the 
roots beyond removing with a pointed stick as 
much as you can of the sour surface soil; go 
down until you seo the white roots, then refill 
the pot to within 2 inches of the rim with a 
mixture made up of some good old decayed turf, 
old manure, a little good artificial manure, or 
dissolved bones and some charcoal, or sand, to 
keep the soil open. Tie the shoot, or shoots, as 
nearly horizontal as possible, this will cause all 
the buds to break evenly; if trained upwards 
all the sap flow's to the top, and all the 
vigour and growth will be there. Water 
only when the pot rings responsive to 
the knuckle. If the pot be full of roots, as 
soon as the flower buds show, very weak 
liquid manure (fresh horse-droppings in water, 
the water to be used diluted to the colour of 
pale ale) may be administered oncea-week, but 
never when the roots are very dry; better 
then to first soak the plant with clear water, 
afterwards giving the liquid-manure as a second 
course. Please remember that 
Liquid or any other manure is only of 
use when the plant is in full growth* and 
health ; at all other times it is poison. When 
the plant has finished blooming is the time to 
repot it (this is the case with all Roses in pots); 
of course, I am assuming that the plant requires 
a repot. Get a nice clean pot, two sizes larger 
than the old one ; put plenty of crocks into the 
bottom, on these some lumps of coarse, fibry 
turf, a few £-inch bones, it convenient, then 
some of the finer stuff (the same mixture as above- 
mentioned for top-dressing). Now take the old 
plant, turn it up and take off thepot, draw away 
theold drainage, place it in the newpot, and fill in 
with soil; do not disturb the ball more than 
necessary, and see that the whole lot is rammed I 
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as hard as a brick ; it cannot be too hard. Re- 

S lace the plant in the house and tie the shoots 
own »o that they shall be lower than the surface 
of the pot, I meau so that the part of the stem 
nearest to the root shall be the highest point. 
The result will be, in a very short space of time, 
two or three full plump breaks close round the 
base ; these will grow with surprising vigour 
and rapidity and soon be at the top of the house. 
When these breaks first appear there may be 
five or six, all but two must be at once removed, 
two shoots being quite enough to grow on—one 
is sufficient in the case of a small plant. All 
that is to be done now, is to get the shoots grown 
onassoon as possible, if in a cold house by closing 
early, after two p.m., if in a heated house, by 
keeping a nice growing temperature. If 
green-fly appear, smoke will cure himj if mildew 
eomes, then sulphur must be used to get rid of 
it; but in a cold house this is not possible. In a 
heated house it is best used by painting it in 
the pipes, after being made into a paste like 
mustard ; care being taken not to over-heat the 
pipes. In cold houses 

Mildew must be prevented by frequent 
syringings with water, in which soft soap, £ oz. 
to the gallon, has been dissolved. OnCe get 
mildew thoroughly established in a cold house 
on Roses in growth it is all up—nothing can 
cure it that I know of. When the shoots are 
long enough, say 10 feet to 20 feet, the plant 
must go outside, placed in a sunny position, 
and the shoots carefully tied up to sticks, 
or to a wall, but sticks are better. Plants 
on walls never get the wood thoroughly ripe, 
as they do in the open. The pot should now be 
allowed to gradually become fairly dry, not dust 
dry, and the result will be that the plant 
will cease to grow, and the Bhoots ripen and 
become hard. The treatment of the small 
plant is similar to the above, except that, not 
expecting blooms here, we at once bend down 
the shoots, to get the strong breaks. As soon 
as growth is active, the plant may be repotted 
into a pot two sizes larger, using plenty of 
crocks and “the mixture as before/’ When 
the shoots are grown sufficiently long, the 
plant must go outside, as before advised. If 
these plants remain outside until Christmas, or 
until frost compels their being brought in, they 
may be started in heat, and grown on in 
January, and they will in a short time bloom 
well; after which these instructions should be 
commenced de novo. I may just say that the 
less heat this Rose gets the deeper and more 
beautiful the colour in the buds will be, and, 
further, I advise that at least one-third of the 
young flower-buds should be removed as soon as 
they can be discerned. D. Gilmouk, Jun. 

3809.—Roses for the south of Ireland. 

—For growing as standards or dwarf plants, the 
following Hjd>rid Perpetuals will suit you : 
White and flesh-coloured: Boule de Neige, Mer- 
veiile de Lyon, Violette Bouyer, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, and Julius Finger. Pink and rose-colour : 
Abel Grand, La France, John Hopper, Magna 
Charta, Heinrich Schultheis, Monsieur Noman, 
and Paul N4ron. Crimson, in various shades : 
A. K. Williams, Camille Beruardin, Ulrich 
Brunner, Due de Rohan, Reynolds Hole, Charles 
Lefebvre, and Dupuy Jamain. The best yellow 
Roses for your purpose are : C41ino Forestier, 


Safrano, and Madame Falcot; the three last 
mentioned are better suited for standards than 
for dwarfs. —J. C. C. 

3792. — Rose growing 1 . — Some of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals will do very well in your 

g arden. From those bearing light coloured 
owers you may select Baroness Rothschild, 
Annie Alexieff, Magna Charta, and Jules Mar- 
gotfcin. The best dark ones for your purpose 
are Mar6chal Vaillant, Dr. Andry, Charles 
Lefebvre, Madame C. Wood, ana Crimson 
Bedder. If more are wanted you may select 
Abel Grand (pink), Edward Morren (rose); and 
for others, with various shades of red and 
crimson, you may choose Camille Bemardin, 
Due de Rohan, and Abel Carriere. From other 
classes you may select Gloire de Dijon, Souvenir 
de la Afalmaison, the common Pink Moss, 
White Bath, Mrs. Bosanqnet, Aim4e Vibert, 
Acidalie, and the pink Monthly Rose.—J. C. C. 

379fl.— Rose L»a France.— It would have 
been much better if you had given a few more 
particulars respecting the treatment your plant 
has had, and the condition it is in. Has it been 
recently potted ? If so, that would account for 
its weakness. There is something amiss with 
the roots; they are weak from some cause, as 
La France is a Rose that does exceedingly well 
in pots when not forced into flower too early.— 
J. C. C. 

HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING. 

Japanese Snow-flower (Deutzia gra- 
cilis).—When in good bloom this is one of the 
most pleasing plants in cultivation, the numerous 
pure white flowers contrasting admirably with 
the delicate green foliage. Although by nature 
a hardy shruo, and therefore of easy culture, it 
does not seem to be so well grown as one would 
think it ought to be—a fact attributable to the 
want of liberal culture after the blooming 
season. I would advise window-gardeners to 
grow this little shrub in a cool room; it 
blooms much better when it comes along very 
gradually, and in the confined atmosphere of a 
living-room the flowers are apt to come very 
small and deformed. Like Spiraea japonica, 
the Deutzia enjoys a free root-run in good soil 
throughout the growing time, and this is the 
way florists and market-growers treat their 
plants. At the same time good results 
are obtainable when the plants are ripe in the 
pots, but they require strict attention on the 
matter of water and feeding when making their 
growth. Deutzias often suffer much when they are 
turned out-of-doors after blooming, and cold 
nights and biting winds cripple the growths, 
which are more tender than those of any flower¬ 
ing shrub that I am acquainted with ; and 
therefore they should remain under cover, and 
where they get plenty of air until quite the 
latter end of May. Those who possess a cold 
frame will have no difficulty in giving their 
plants the treatment they need after blooming; 
but when this accommodation fails, select some 
sheltered, r&ther shady position, allowing them 
to remain there for a week or two, and then 
placing them in full sun. Another equally im¬ 
portant point is not allowing them to want for 
water and food, as such neglect induces a crip¬ 
pled condition, which it takes a month or two 
of liberal culture to remove; I may add that 
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unless these little details are observed, there 
will be but little use in attempting to grow this 
Deutzia.—B. 

3716.—Plants in a dwelling-house.— 
Tuberoses can be grown fairly well. They may 
be potted at once, and will enjoy the warmth 
of a living room, removing them later on to a 
cool room, as during the summer they do not 
require artificial warmth. Any light window 
will suit them. Camellias may with a little 
management be grown in the dwelling, but 
they will be better for going into a cool position 
in the open from the middle of July until the 
end of September. They must be kept all the 
year through in a cool room, and must get 
plenty of air in fine weather and shade from 
hot sun. Chrysanthemums must be grown all 
the summer in the open air, bringing them into 
a cool room as the buds expand. The small- 
flowered Pompons are the most suitable for this 
purpose.—J. C. B. 



TREES AND SHRUBS, 


JEW’S MALLOW (KERRIA JAPONICA). 
This excellent old shrub, better known as 
Corchorus japonica, is not now so much, grown 
as in times past, but it is certainly unworthy of 
the neglect into which it has fallen, for it has 
the merit of being thoroughly hardy and grow¬ 
ing well in almost any kind of soil. The 
neglected condition in which it is generally 
found gives one no conception of its true value 
when properly managed. It is just the plant to 
cultivate where more tender ones fail. In a 
good soil it will reach a height of 10 feet. To 
get it to flower freely it should have some of 
the old wood cut out of it early in spring, and 
the young growths must be nailed into the wall, 
especially the strong growing shoots, for it is 
these that furnish the principal flowering wood. 
It commences to open its blossoms in June, and 
a vigorous plant will continue flowering all the 
summer. There is a very attractive single form 
not very often met with that is worth a place in 


Single Jew's Mallow. 


every collection of shrubs. The variegated¬ 
leaved form is pretty but rather tender. It 
produces single flowers. This shrub may still 
be planted with every chance of success. 



S7S4.— Retinospora plumosa aurea.— Prune the 
Retlnosporas into shape Just before growth begins In May, 
and afterwards prune a little annually, to keep them 
right —E. II. 1 
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have the ground trenched up before you do so. 
You are all in good time if you decide to plant 
the Holly.—J. C. C. 

3745. — Evergreen shrubs for sea- 

coast.—I live on the west Somerset sea-coast, 
which is close to North Devon, and I find the 
following shrubs the most successful of all I have 
tried. Pinus austriaca, capital as a shelter ; 
Cupressus macrocarpa, grows quickly and likes 
the sea ; Abies Douglasi, Menziesii, and Pinus 


IVY. 

It is a matter of surprise to me as well as to 
many others that this plant has up to within 
the last few years been comparatively neg¬ 
lected, and its value as a beautiful evergreen 
climber so little recognised. There is no doubt 
as to its hardiness, in which it is almost un¬ 
rivalled, and its adaptability to this climate is 
worth every consideration. The old but popular 
idea that Ivy renders the houses over which it 
climbs damp is certainly incorrect. It is true 
that if the shoots are not properly watched and 
cut back they will block up the gutters, causing 
the water to overflow, and thus make the wall 
continually damp ; but this is easily prevented. 
It will be seen by those who care to take the 
trouble that the nature of the Ivy is strongly 
against this evil ascribed to it, the leaves 
throwing off all rain and the roots drawing all 
moisture from the wall. It is a well-known 
fact that 

Old Ivy covered houses and ruins that have 
been dismantled and pulled down have been 
found dust-dry, thus proving in a measure the 
protective power of the plant against damp. 
There are very few insects that will feed on or 
frequent] the Ivy, on account of the bitter 
flavour of its leaves. In spring, when new 
growth begins to make its appearance, it is 
sometimes much troubled with black-fly, the 
best remedy for which is Tobacco in any form. 
The best positions for Ivies are north and west. 
East is a little too cold for some varieties, and 
south is too warm for any. There are kinds, 
such as the Marbled Ivy (H. maculata), which 
will, as a rule, turn quite green when facing the 
north, but in a westerly position the variega¬ 
tion is almost intense, some leaves being nearly 
white. Of course, thiB variety sports a great 
deal, some plants being totally different from 
others. Ivy is very easy to propagate, as is 
shown by the fact that shoots running along the 
ground will readily root of their own accord. 

Cuttings should be taken during the autumn 
and shaded from all sun. These will be found 
rooted by the following spring. They will 
grow in any soil, but if a large space has to be 
covered in as short a time as possible, it may 
well be enriched with a quantity of thoroughly 
rotten manure. If variegation is required 
any ordinary soil will do; but for general 
purposes a good loam, leaf-mould, and plenty 
of mortar rubbish will be found suitable. 
It is desirable that the leaves should be clipped 
once every, or every other, year, and the best 
month for so doing is April—certainly never 
before, on account of late frosts. I have chosen 
a few of the best varieties for covering large 
surfaces—(Green): Hederas dentata, Raegner- 
iana, himalayica, palmata, obovata, corrugata, 
lucida, and algeriensis ; (variegated) : macu¬ 
lata, maculata aurea, chryosophilla, palmata 
aurea, and several others. For covering 
arches—(Green): canariensis azorica, Glymi, 
and Amurensis; (variegated): algeriensis var., 
madeiriensis var., and palmata aurea. For 
rockery and ornamental purposes—(Green) : 
Hedera helix minima and conglomerata; 
(variegated) : Cavendishi, pictum, maculata 
minor, and Silver Queen. 

Hibberd’s Emerald is an excellent Ivy, and 
does not seem at all particular as to its 
position. Madeiriensis var. is sometimes 
deemed tender ; but this, I believe, is due to the 
fact that some nurserymen keep their pot Ivies 


Double Jew’s Mallow 


Nordmanniana do well and make handsome 
trees. For flowering evergreens Escallonias do 
very well, Veronicas, and Arbutus. All shrubs, 
I think, repay for a little good soil put in when 
they are planted, and they should be at once 
firmly staked.— VYild Gardener. 

3652.—Camellias out-of-doors.— I have 
grown two Camellias for the last five years out- 
of-doors in Middlesex. My plants outgrew 
my greenhouse, and I determined to try my 
luck with them out-of-doors; so I dug a good 
hole and put some nice fine soil into it, then 


3782.— Keeping seeds.—The best way to 
preserve seeds, if we wish to keep them a lone 

bags, and 
The dangei 
the difficulty of keep¬ 


time, is to place them in strong canvas 
hang up the bags in a dry, airy room, 
attending air-tightness 
ing out the moisture, and consequently germina¬ 
tion, or partial germination, of the seeds. What 
I mean is, moisture is enclosed with the seeds, 
and when shut up close this moisture must be 
injurious.—E. H. 

3713. — Ink for zinc labels.—Common 
writing ink, in which is dissolved a little sul¬ 
phate of copper, is good for writing on zinc 
labels. A quill pen is the best to use, as the 
letters can be written thicker. Another pre¬ 
paration is verdigris and sal-ammoniac equal 
parts, lampblack half a part, the whole tho¬ 
roughly mixed with vinegar or water.—E. I>. 8., 
Sheffield, 

- If “ Miss J. B.”will get, through any 


in frames during the cold weather, thus render¬ 
ing them rather sensitive to frost the first winter 
after planting. The most charming of all the 
small-leaved varieties is the Milford Dwarf 
(H. helix minima). Winchmore. 


3314.— Screen fence for exposed position.— 
Neither Portugal Laurel or Bays are absolutely hanly in a 
severe season ; the Bay is notoriously tender. The Yew- 
tree will make a better fence. Lawson's Cypress is hardy 
everywhere, and will make a very ornamental screen. 
Plant on the leeward side of the present fence of wood.— 
E. H. 

- The Sweet Bay is not hardy enough for 

your purpose, and as you want a plant of quick 
growth you cannot have anything better than 
the Colchic Laurel, as it is hardier than the 
common sort, and may be kept to any height 


you like by pruning. Green Holly would be pre¬ 
ferable, but it is of slower growth ; but it is 


juite hardy, and would be worth the waitinj 
for. Plant on the lee side of the fence, an< 
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water to moisten them, and add on 1 gallon of 
salphuric acid, and stir well. Let stand for 
several weeks ; you will then have a superphos¬ 
phate containing about 13 per cent, soluble phos¬ 
phate and 2 per cent, ammonia ; but you could 
probably buy superphosphate cheaper than you 
could make it. — F. Rowley. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

MAIDENHAIR FERNS. 
Although these are such universal favourites, 
and nearly everyone with a glasshouse or frame 
makes an attempt to grow them, there is a great 
difference in the amount of success that attends 
their efforts. I observe that many people who 
grow these Ferns make it a rule to cut off all 
the old foliage as soon as they put on a rusty, 
weather-beaten look, and I think this is a great 
mistake, and tends to weaken the plants, and 
in some measure accounts for the difference in 
results of those who in other respects treat their 
plants exactly alike. I always leave the old 
foliage on the plants until it is quite dried up, 
or until the young fronds are pushing well up 
aboveground. I then divest the plants of their 
oldest foliage, and repot into a larger size, or 
divide the plants, if it is desirable to increase 
the stock. The way I divide is to take a strong 
knife and split the ball right in half, and if these 
are too large, I split these again ; they are then 
repotted, using a mixture of turfy peat, loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand, and pot tolerably firm. The 
pots arc then set in a genial temperature of 
from 50 degs. to 60 degs., and kept moist by 
syringing. Great care is necessary not to over¬ 
water while the new soil is imperfectly filled 
with roots; but after they are thoroughly 
established there is little fear of over-watering ; 
a good soaking every day in hot weather is 
absolutely necessary, and a sprinkle of guano 
or some artificial manure helps the growth of 
fronds wonderfully. I may remark that as 
there is such a great demand for the fronds of 
these Ferns for decorations, it is the best plan 
to pick only the oldest leaves, as they are far 
more lasting, and with careful picking one may 
supply a great quantity without much injury to 
the plants, provided they are not severely de¬ 
foliated at any one time. J. G. H. 


PLANTS FOR A COLD CONSERVATORY. 

3506.—“G. C. M. N.” in describing his house 
describes as nearly as possible mine also. I 
must add that mine opens into the dining¬ 
room by folding doors, which in the winter 
are always left open at night, with a good 
fire, according to the state of the weather, left 
burning in the grate. In actual frost I also 
stand the duplex lamp on the floor of the conser¬ 
vatory, and leave it there all night. A staging 
goes all round the house, and facing the folding 
doors is a large wire plant-stand of several 
tien, with its back to the light. In this house 
(and I have not even a frame to help me, being 
away from home too much to attend to one) I 
grow 60 or 70 Zonal Pelargoniums, which I make 
my piece de remittance, being so clean and amen¬ 
able to discipline. Such sorts as Eureka, H. 
Jacoby, Mm. Thibaut, Mm. B&ltet, Wonderful, 
Leaseps, Leviathan, Guillon M&ngelli, Gallifet, 
and others too numerous to mention. By pruning 
at different times, and more or less closely, raising 
young plants, standing in Bhade out-of-doors, 
and other “dodges,” I vary their flowering 
seasons so as never, all the year round, to 
he without some in bloom. Arum Lilies do 
well, also Abutilons of sorts, double and single 
Deutzias, Genistas, Heliotropes, Fuchsias 
(shadiest end), Begonia metalhca, and other 
winter-flowering ones, Plumbago capensis, and 
Hahrothamnus— this for permanent stage stock. 
For climbers the Maurandya, both purple and 
white, treated as a perennial, Passiflora flori- 
banda, and Hoya carnosa do well; Clematis 
Anderson Henryi tolerably, but Lapagerias are 
a failure. I raised Primula sinensis from seed, 
and kept about 1£ dozen, which have been in 
constant flower since September, diversified with 
Ferns and fine-foliaged plants on the stand.' 
As they get past their best I replace them by 
Cyclamens as they come into flower. I throw 
away the old Primulas, all but the best, which 
go under the stage for the present in the shade, , 
afterwards ont-of-doon when quite warm, to be 
repotted about midsummer and brought in ' 


again in August. Cyclamens : I have about a 
dozen; there is one before me now with 19 open 
flowers on it, one of the old white-scented sort. 
Each end of the house is covered with an Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargonium in pots on the staging—one 
double, one single. Under the staging, in the 
shade, I grow Begonias of the Rex type, mani- 
cata, and so on. Ferns : Adianturns of sorts, 
Pteris serrulata, mbrosa arguta, and so on ; 
B. cretica, albo-lineata, and tremula, Dav&ilias, 
Cystopteri8 fragilis, Aspleniums, Athyrium pic- 
tum, Ac. When the Cyclamens are nearly over, the 
Cacti, of which I have a dozen or so which Bpend 
their time, when notin flower, mostly in a staircase 
window facing south, will take their places, to 
be replaced in their turn by tuberous Begonias, 
which are wintered in a cupboard, and will 
go on until it is time to bring in the Primu¬ 
las again I also find bulbs such as Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and hybrid Gladiolus do well. The 
great secret for a person having only one house 
is to select things that can dispense with glass 
when not in flower, or nearly so, and come on in 
Lamb and Flag. 


succession. 
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PRIMROSES IN COLD FRAMES. 
Having a quantity of white Primrose roots, 1 
resolved to give them a trial under glass, and I 
am pleased to say my trouble was well repaid 
by a lovely display of bloom in January that 
was so far superior to anything I could ever get 
from open air plants, that I have resolved in 
future to make a point of Ailing a frame with 
them every year. The common single white 
Primrose is one of the most precocious of all our 
hardy spring flowers, and certainly it has the 
advantage of flowering before the common wild 
woodland Primrose, for we generally pick a few 
blooms through each of the winter months, or 
whenever a spell of mild days favours us with a 
foretaste of spring : but then the cruel frost and 
biting winds cut off both blooms and buds, or 
so far disfigure them as to make them valueless 
for decoration ; but if placed under the friendly 
shelter of a glass roof, the blooms open out fresh 
and fair, and with much longer stalks than they 
even get out-of-doors, and they are really charm¬ 
ing for making up wreaths, sprays, or any other 
dress bouquets, or for filling flat dishes for 
table decoration. One of the main things to 
look after in the cultivation of Primroses in the 
south of England is to see that they do not suffer 
from drought iu the summer, and for this reason 
I always plant them where they get partial 
shade. A good place is in the alleys of Aspara¬ 
gus beds, for here they get ample light while 
making their growth, but get the benefit of 
shade when the sun shines fiercely, and the soil 
being well enriched in such positions they make 
fine clumps for lifting. 

Hants . J. G. 

LIBONIAS. 

What pretty plants these really are when well 

S own, and so little trouble, too! I grew a 
tch a little time ago, and had no idea they 
were so easily managed. Even when not in 
bloom their neat, bushy habit and the evergreen 
character of the Box-like foliage renders them 
far from unpleasing objects ; but when oovered 
with the scarlet and yellow tube-shaped blos¬ 
soms in March, April, or May, they are indeed 
handsome. Cuttings of stubby side-shoots 
strike as freely as Fuchsias, if treated in the 
same manner— i.e., inserted rather thickly in 
well-drained pots of sandy soil, and plunged in 
a gentle bottom-heat in the spring-time. Pot 
them off into 3-inch pots when rooted, and when 
fit shift them into 5-inch sizes, using a compost 
of about three parts good fibrous loam, one part 
each of peat and leaf-soil, and some sand. 
Pinch the points of the shoots out occasionally, 
if necessary, in order to induce the formation of 
well-furnished plants; bat, as they naturally 
branch very freely, less pinching suffices 
for these than many other subjects, especially 
if they are properly attended to as regards 
affording the plants abundance of light, 
space, and air. During the growing season 
Libonias require plenty of water, and a 
moderate warmth is also beneficial during the 
spring. Towards the end of summer admit 
abundance of air, or else stand for a time on an 
ash-bed in the open air, for if the wood is not 
thoroughly matured the bloom will be but 
scanty. Daring the winter keep them oool, 
airy, and rather dry, and with the return to 


more warmth and light in the spring, and a freer 
supply of moisture, the plants will soon burst 
into full bloom. A little liquid-manure is useful 
as the flowering point approaches, and again 
while growth is being made, but bo very careful 
not to administer it either too strong or too 
often, sturdy, well-matured wood being, as is the 
case with so many shrubby subjects of this class, 
the only means of ensuring an abundant bloom. 
Libonia floribunda is the species generally met 
with, bnt I consider L. penrhosiensis superior 
to the former in more than one respect. 

_B. C. R. 

POT-ROOTS OF DAHLIAS. 

3646.—“ Blarney ” may increase his pot roots 
of Dahlias if he will and can do as I did last 
year—viz., put them in an old box, with some 
good soil, in his living room, on a window-board 
by day and on a table in the middle of the room 
by night, as it Is much warmer there than close 
to the window. Do not give much water before 
growth appears. When they have made young 
growth, about 3 inches or 4 inches long, t&lte 
them out and examine them closely, and if there 
should be two or more shoots that the knife oan 
be got between without injury to the shoots, cut 
them asunder, even if you cut one of the tubers 
to do so that will grow. I cut several last year ; 
where there were two shoots on one tuber I cut 
it in halves, and they made fine plants and 
bloomed well. When so cut I put them into 4%. 
sized pots, and place on the window-board fty«d 
table as before until the beginning of May, I 
then constructed a cold frame, made as follows : 
I dug a square hole in the garden and laid four 
old railway sleepers round it, and placed some old 
glazed sashes on them, closed them at night, and 
took them right off by day, and the plants did 
very well. Another way to harden them off is 
to drive down four or more stakes, and put old 
sacks or other material round and on top 
at night, just sufficient to keep Jack Frost 
away. I then dug holes for the plants 
in my garden about 13 inches deep, always 
filling them up about half-full again with 
horse - droppings, collected from the roads 
during the winter, and the other half with 
ordinary garden soil. I then drove good stakes 
of the required height into the ground firmly. 
I then ran stout lacing wire over and round the 
top of each stake both ways, and made it firm 
to short stumps driven in very firmly at the 
sides and ends. These wires not only kept the 
wind from blowing them about, but plenty of 
the off or side-shoots can be made fast to them, 
instead of doing os some do—roll them all up 
together, and tie to one stake, which injures 
both bloom and plant. I plant close to the 
stake, and then get more hors e-droppings, fresh 
or otherwise—it does not matter. I put these on 
about 3 inches or so in thickness, and cover the 
ground around the plant to a circumference of 
about 18 inches, and water over this. They 
will not then require any liquid manure until 
they are coming into bud, when I give nearly 
one gallon to each plant twice &-week in the 
evening, *et which time I always water during 
hot weather, as it soaks in better, and does not 
evaporate so fast as if given when the blazing 
sun is shining. I give them a good soaking 
every other evening, as, in my opinion, a little 
at a time is worse than none at all. My garden, 
by the above Bimple treatment, was a sight 
worth seeing for its size. I had sixteen plants 
in all, and could gather nearly a bushel basket 
of flowers at a time, and this until the frost cut 
them down ; then they were full of bioom 9 . 
Several gardeners of average experience were 
surprised at the quantity and quality of the 
blooms. Earwigs and caterpillars must be 
sharply looked after and killed, for if they 
only damage one petal, in my opinion, the 
bloom is spoilt, and I cut it at once. I 
trap them with inverted flower-pots, with 
rubbish in the bottom, put on top of t’i 3 
stakes, and a few Broad Bean stalks 
tied up in little bunches. Tap them when you 
pick them up over a pail of hot or cold water 
(hot preferred); they will instantly come cat 
as soon as the stalks are tapped or shaken rnd 
drop into the water. 

Liquid manure I make of cow-dung and 
water put into a tub, and sometimes some 
bedchamber slops with it, about one pail 
of slops to four pails of water. Let it 
be Btale when used. I should not advise 
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anyone who has not grown Dahlias before to 
buy rooted cuttings, for the following reasons— 
namely, they are generally very small when 
sent out from the nurseries, with not much root, 
and very tender; that, if you manage to save 
them, they are so very late in blooming, although 
with anyone with convenience and who under- 
stands them, they bear the best blooms. I, 
therefore, advise pot-roots for beginners, which 
you can get very cheaply. As to sorts, I only 

S ow show, fancy, Cactus, and Pompone Dahlias. 

rs. Gladstone, Miss Henshaw, Professor 
Fawcett, John Bennett, Queen Mab, Mrs. Fore¬ 
man, Frank Rawlings, John and James Cocker, 
?*.?’ Ward, Herbert Turner, Maggie Soul, 
Guiding Star, Cactus Constance, ana Canary 
will make a collection good enough for any 
amateur. I may say that my garden is in front 
of the police-station. Long Ditton, Surrey. 

George Hatcher. 

3776. —Primula obconica.— This is a 
plant venr easily managed. During the summer 
it should have a cool, airy position in the 
greenhouse, with a thin shade on the glass, and 
the roots should have the assistance of a little 
manure-water at least twice a-week. It may also 
be had in flower, if it is grown in a cold pit; but 
a shady place in the greenhouse, where it can 
have plenty of air, is the best place for it. 
When it goes out of flower in the autumn take 
away half of the old soil from the roots, and 
replace it with sandy loam, and during the 
winter only give it water when the soil gets 
Under this treatment the pots 
will be filled with roots by the spring, and the 
slants will, if otherwise well treated, be in 
**"■ wer fch® greater part of the summer and 
u: inn. There is no more useful plant for 
a uteurs to grow than this Primula.— Head 
Gardener. 

3801. — Hyacinths in Dots and 
glasses. If the bulbs are carefully ripened 
they will most of them flower again next year 
especially those grown in pots. Dry them off 
gradually, but do not altogether withhold water 
as long as they remain green. A good plan would 
be to turn them all out into a large box Place 
some light soil among them, keep them in a 
light sunny position and just moist till the 
leaves gradually turn yellow; then shake out 
dry, and pack away in paper-bags till next 
autumn. They will not be as good as newly- 
imported bulbs, but they will flower again if not 
pushed too much.—E. H. w 

3728.— Lapageria culture.— You would 
have a long time to wait before getting bloom 
from seedlings, and for little more than a packet 
of seed would cost you can get a plant of the 
pink kind. The ordinary method of propagating 
is by means of layers. Lapagerias do best 
planted out m a border of prepared compost 
consisting of fibrous peat, with plenty of sand 
and a little leaf-soil. A layer of brick rubble 
should be put at the bottom, covering it with 
fibrous material to ensure good drainage. If a 
fairly strong plant is procured and put out at 
once it will bloom next autumn. Lapagerias 
will also do fairly well in pots.—J. C. B. 

777 It is possible to strike Lapagerias from 
cuttings, but it is a slow and uncertain process, 
lhe cuttmgs might take twelve months to form 
roots, and it would be three years at least 
before any flowers were produced. The right 
way to propagate the plants is from layers. 
Peg down a stout growth into the ground, 
leaving the leaves projecting from it. Shoots 
will grow up from each eye, and the roots are 
formed at the same time as the growth from 
the eye. It would be at least three years 
before a plant was ready to be planted out 
permanently from seeds sown now. The plants 
are to be purchased at a cheap rate, and it 
would surely be better to purchase one rather 
than wait for three years to raise a plant that 
could now be purchased for 3s. 6d.—J. D. E. 

3723.— Violets in pots.— Now is the time 

°? fc the Plants A light position, 
screened from cold winds, should be selected. 
An east aspect is the best, as the sun passes 
away shortly after midday. Thoroughly stir 
the ground, and give a good dressing of rotten 
dung. In the case of heavy soils the addition 
of wood-ashes, road grit, or something simi¬ 
lar, is beneficial. Set out the plants 9 inches 
apart; keep them well watered in hot weather. 


sprinkling overhead in the afternoon on fine 
days. In the first week of October pot them 
carefully, and put them undeV cover at the 
latter end of the month. Marie" Louise, N6ai- 
politan, and Comte Brazza^s white are the best, 
—J. C. B. 

~;— The plan which I have. proved success¬ 
ful is to procure runners, or divide the old 
plants in April. Plant them in ■yell-dug ground 
with plenty of manure, 9 inches apart each way 
(give them more room if you can,afford it). Soak 
them well with weak manure-water all the sumi- 
mer; syringe on hot, dry afternoons ; frequently 
hoe between, and pick off all runners. In 
October pot up the strongest, and keep them in 
a cold frame protected from frost. With this 
treatment Victoria Regina will begin to flower 
well. at the beginning of February. —Surrey. 

3733. — Begonias for an unheated 
greenhouse. —Pot them at once, as in a coo) 
temperature they will start 'into growth early 
in April. It is not well to. put .them at once 
into their blooming pots, as there is a dangef 
of the soil becoming sour. If there is an inch 
of soil around the bulbs, that will be quite 
enough to start them in. Use a sandy compost, 
and put a little silver sand at the base of each 
tuber. Be sure and let the soil get dry between 
each watering, and repot before they get root- 
bound. Good loam with a little leaf-soil is the 
best compost.—J. C. B. 

3739.—Two-year-old Primulas. — Old 

E lants will bloom very well, but few care to 
eep them, as Beedlings are so easily raised, 
bloom earlier, and bear finer flowers. Larger 

r imens can, however, be had with two-year- 
plants. They should be kept in a sunny 
greenhouse through the summer, watering when 
needful, but never letting any moisture fallen 
the foliage, as this will cause them to bloom 
prematurely. Early in August, shake away 
the greater portion of the old soil and replace 
in clean pots. They will do best until the end 
of October in a frame.—J. C., Byjieet. 


plants should not remain long in such material, 
or they will become starved' and stunted.— 
B. C.-R. 

8798.—African Hemp (Sparmannia africana).—This 
n a vertfeasy plant to grow. When the plant has done 
flqwemjg prune back straggling shoots ; repot as soon as 
growth begins again, giving a liberal shift—t.r.,a.pot two 
8i«J8 larger. Keep in the greenhouse till July, and then 
place in the open air till the end of September to ripen 
the growth,.—K. H. 

... -j 8 , a . strong-rooting plant, and, consequently, 

Ukea a liberal shift. It should be at once transferred to a 
'-inch or /4-irtoh pot, using some sound, turfy loam, with 
half.its bulk ot.leaf-soil, thoroughly decayed manure, or 
both these mixed, and a little rough grit and charcoal. 
Drain well, and pot quite firmly.—B. C. R. 

HGwrianent shading for greenhouse.— 

If “Nonce'* wants,a really “permanent" shading—<«., 


"*»* “ ,,u whitening ana water mixture quite satis¬ 
factory if a little boiled oil is added before using it and 
thoroughly mixed with it—B. C. R. 

OtmqjOOB PLANTS. 
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Primulas grown on for the second year 
do very well indeed. After flowering, about 
May, turn them out of their pots ; remove the 
loose soil and the worse leaves. Prepare some 
pots sufficiently large to admit of sinking the 
plants right up to the collar or bottom leaves. 
The compost may consist of turfy loam, leaf- 
soil, charcoal, coarse silver sand, with a 
sprinkling of bone-dust and well-decayed cow- 
manure. Place the plants in a cold frame kept 
cloto for a time after potting, and water cate- 
fully. When they get estahlisfied give more 
air, and always shade from the strong mid-day 
sun. Thus managed, they will fiiake luxuriant 
growth, and next seats®® flower abundantly. 
Only select the best varieties for.the purpose.— 
E. D. S., Sheffield. 

Th« p !f nt8 will grow and flower well the second 
yew, but the flowers will be early. It is neoSeeary to sow 
seeds in June or July for later flowering plants!—-J. D. E. 

^—Treatment of tuberous Be- 
gc>nias.—Place the tubers singly in pots, 
6 inches for the larger ones and 2 inches for the 
small ones, using a light mixture of loam, leaf- 
soil, cocoa-fibre, and coarse sand,'and place them 
in a temperature of 60 degs. or 6o degs., keep¬ 
ing them nearly dry until growth has com¬ 
menced. As soon as you can sde the points of 
the young roots coiling round the inside of the 
pots shift into 4-inch or 5-inch sizes, using'a 
rather more loamy soil and free drainage. Grow 
on in a genial warmth, with a good supply of 
moisture,.given principally in the morning, care¬ 
ts* ventilation, and shade from strong sun. 
Another shift into 7-inch or 8-inch in pots may be 
given when required, potting imore firmly this 
time, and admitting plenty of air when the 
blooms show freely. Give weak liquid-manure 
once or twice a-week when ip full bloom.— 
B. G. R. 

<« sj 80 -—Oocoa-nut-flbr© r for .plants.— 

Amateur should bear iff mina that this 
substance contains no nutriment whatever, and 
is only of use as ensuring porosity. A small 
proportion may, therefore, be used with the 
soil for such plants as tuberous Begonias, 
Loleus, Lycopodiums, and others requiring a 
perfectlyporous medium in which to root: but 
the quantity must be very small, or it will effect 
more harm than good. A third or fourth part 
however, mixed with the sandy soil used fo^ 
propagating has a most beneficial effect, but the 


A few good i plants from seed. 

Amateur gardeners are at this season of the 
year looking around them as to what they are 
to grow, and as the readiest way of getting up 
a 8took is from seed. I will briefly describe a few 
really useful plants^ that can readily be raised 
by that means. 'I 

Gaillardia LoreNziana is a beautiful plant 
that has of late become very popular by reason 
of its easy culture and the freedom with which 
it blooms; the colours are rich and varied, 
and the flowers are borne on long footstalks, so 
that one can cut blooms in quantity without 
injury to the plant.. Sow the seed at once, and 
as soon as the seedlings are large enough prick 
off into boxes 2 inches apart, and grow on In 
cool frames until fit for planting out in May. 

Browallia elata and B. alba, although 
usually grown as a greenhouse plant, is very 
useful for open .airbeds or borders, and is very 
useful as a cut flower,* the blooms being produced 
in ^jeat abundance, similar to a giant Forget- 

PortuLaCas -are beautiful dwarf-growing 
plants, and well suited to dry, sunny spots, as 
they flower oh regardless of heat or drought 
Last teason, when nearly all kinds of flowers 
were drooping or dead, the Portulacas con¬ 
tinued to spread out their gorgeously-coloured 
flowers to the scorching sun, as if they lived on 
sunshine. These may be raised under glass, 
and transplanted similar to the above, or sown 
in April when they are in flower. . 

Salvia patens. —This is one of the most 
lovely blue flowers in cultivation. $ow at onoe, 
and treat like the above, and plant out in 
mixed beds with the straw-coloured Calceolaria 
aniplexicaulis, as they make a charming mix¬ 
ture ; the roots may be stored like Dahlias in 
winter, but so good a plant ought to be .more 
plentiful than it is. 

* Stocks of the Ten week kindjB are most useful 
for beds and borders, and should be sown at 
once in a cold frame, so as to get them strong 
by May. The Queen and East Lothian varieties 
are splendid for yielding cut flowers, and in 
sheltered borders, where they can withstand the 
winters, they yield very early supplies of beauti¬ 
fully-scented flowers. 

Verbena hybrida has of late years been 
treated as an annual with good results, seed¬ 
lings appearing to. have greater vigour than 
plants raised from ‘ cuttings that generally get 
affected with mildew, or the disease that is 
peculiar to the Verbena. Nearly all colours 
may be had from seed, and that very useful old 
kind, V. venosa, with sipall purple flowers and 
with fleshy roots, is easily increased by seed.. 

Viola cornuta and purple and mauve Queen, 
and. the small yellow - flowered V. lutoa are 
rapidly increased by seed sown in a cold frame 
at once, mid when the old plants have been 
killed by severe winter they will be found most 
useful as edging plants. 

Foliage plants of many beautiful kinds may 
now be readily raised from seed sown in gentle 
bottom-heat. The best are Acacia lophantha, a 
'tail, graceful plant; Acanthus mollis, fine for 
lifting in autumn for conservatory decoration ; 
Cannas, or Indian Shot, with their stately 
fdHage; Perilla nankinensis, with very dark 
copper-coloured foliage ; Ricinus, or Castor-oil- 
, plants, in several varieties, are very effective 
ttnd ndble-loOklng plants; they need rich soil to 
Original Item 
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slop their great leaves ; Zea japonica varie- 
, the great Indian Corn, is a noble-looking 
d of easy culture. Sow now under 


develi 
gata, 
plant, an< 


[-growing 

and a position unshaded by trees will be the best 


I pre 
Rich, i 


glass, and transplant in May to the open beds, conditions.—T. S. 

and with careful selection a flower garden may] 3736.—Roman Hyacinth bulbs after 

flowering. — I fear that “Amateur” lives in 
too cold a locality to succeed with Roman 
Hyacinths out-of-doors, as even in the extreme 
south of England, where the ordinary kinds do 
well, they are by no means satisfactory, except 
under shelter of glass. They are naturally 
very early growers and bloomers ; and, there¬ 
fore, they catch our bitterest weather, for there 
can be no doubt but that our springs are far 
more severe than our winters, as plants that 
survive all the winter’s frosts are unable to 


r garden may 
be effectively furnished with seedling plants 
only. 

Gosport. J. G. 

STEPS AND TERRACE IN THE OLD PARK, 
AX MINSTER. 

This beautiful garden picture is very instructive 
as regards the state of English geometrical 
gardens. For many years past—we do not know 
why—the rule has been in some of the most 
pretentious gardens of 
this sort to allow no 
vegetation on the 
walls or steps. The 
older and the true and 
graceful way is to 
garland all such sur¬ 
faces with beautiful 
life, not to obliterate 
them nor to make 
them less useful. It 
is quite possible to 
allow steps and di¬ 
viding lines and walls 
to do their work with¬ 
out having them as 
bare as the things in a 
stone-mason’s yard. It 
cannot be too clearly 
known that the ori¬ 
ginal idea of the 
race garden came from 
the sunny, steep slopes 
of Italy and Greece, 
where people had to 
level bits of ground, 
and the rough terrace 
wall of the common 
cultivator, which kept 
the earth up and pre¬ 
vented it from being 
washed away, and gave 
a little depth here and 
there on the stony hill¬ 
side, became, in the 
garden of the wealthy 
man, the ornamental 
terrace. It was struc¬ 
turally right; it was 
necessary', whether 
men gardened for 
pleasure or for profit. 

One can see the thing 
in a thousand ways 
now. Well, these 
people having got 
their bits of ground 
level through ter¬ 
racing, it was the rule 
to have the terrace 
embellished with beau¬ 
tiful things — Olive- 
trees for profit and 
Ivy or Cypress for 
shade. People in other 
perfectly flat countries 
where terraces are not 
wanted atall, however, 
got the dreadful idea, 
which we seo illus¬ 
trated at the Crystal 
Palace and many other 
gardens, that it was 
wrong to put flowers 
on the wails ; and so 
we see two things—terrace gardens where they 
are not wanted, and perfectly bare of vegetation. 
This illustration from an English garden shows 
that the contrary is the true way. 

3747.—Culture of Gentiana acaulis 
and Lychnis. —“Amateur” would be doing; 
quite wrong in planting Gentiana amongst broken 
bricks and mortar rubbish. It loves deep, moist, 
rjch loamy soil and full exposure. It thrives 
remarkably well in soils naturally containing 
lime, and does equally well in that which does 
not contain it. It is & quite hardy and free- 
growing plant, and not at all fastidious ; its 
simple requirements are sweet and abundant 
soil, a fair amount of moisture, full exposure to 
sunshine, and pure air.j^Fhe same writer asks 


Pictures in our Readers’ Gardens: Steps and Terrace, “ The Old Park,” 
Engraved for Gakdkxino Ill.ukth.atkd from a photograph sent by Miss Dry den, Canons 


endure the withering effects of spring wind 
frosts. I would, therefore, advise “ Amateur ” 
to stick to imported bulbs of Roman Hyacinths, 
and grow them only under glass. —J. G., 
Hants. 

- I tried, during the exceptionally favour¬ 
able season of 1887, to mature this bulb, so as 
to produce flowers again this season; but 
though they grew to a good size, and apparently 
ripened off perfectly—plump and heavy, and 
altogether promising—yet I am sorry to say 
that not a solitary flower has been produced by 
i#iy of them, I should add that the experiment 
was not confined to those grown in pots indoors, 
but included some planted and flowered outside. 
I am afraid that after flowering they are useless. 
—T. S. 
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37*22.— Vallifineria spiralis. —This is one 
of the easiest of all aquatic plants to grow. 
Although it is not quite hardy, except in deep 
water and in mild climates, it is quite at home 
in a tub or other vessel in a house from which 
frost is barely excluded ; it is one of the most 
interesting of all plauts. The male and female 
flowers are borne on separate plants. The 
former have scarcely any foot-stalks, and become 
detached from the parent while yet in the bud 
state, and, from their natural buoyancy, rise to 
the surface, float, and open there. The female 
flowers are borne on long spiral stems, which 
uncoil to allow the flowers to open on the sur¬ 
face, where they are fertilised by the pollen 
from the male flowers floating about. So soon 
as this is accomplished 
they coil up again, and 
draw the flower down 
to the bottom, where 
the seeds ripen. The 
tub, or other vessel, 
should be of consider¬ 
able depth—feet to 
2 feet is not too much, 
as the flowers often 
grow nearly a yard 
long. A little good 
ordinary soil, placed 
in the bottom, is all 
the plant needs. It in¬ 
creases very fast; and 
the only attention re¬ 
quired will be to re¬ 
new the water occa¬ 
sionally by pouring in 
some fresh. There are 
other pretty or inter¬ 
esting aquatic plants 
that could be grown 
along with it in a tub 
sufficiently large ; half 
a paraffin cask would 
hold quite a collection. 
—T. Smith. 

3727.— Restoring 
a lawn.—You might 
fork or rake the weeds 
out, make an addition 
of good sweet soil of 
the depth of 2 inches 
or 3 inches, preferably 
from an old pasture ; 
rake, and roll level, 
when you can re-sow 
with the finest lawn 
mixture of some reli¬ 
able Ann at the rate of 
20 lb. to the I acre. 
When the young Grass 
has got fairly through, 
so as to give the lawn 
a green appearance, 
give a dressing of 
Peruvian guano, I lb. 
to the square yard.— 
F. Rowley. 

3806. — Border 
flowers. —TheGode- 
tias, in several colours, 
will be very useful : 
Ten-Week Stocks, and 
Victoria and Chrys¬ 
anthemum Asters, 
Chinese Pinks, Dwarf 
French Marigolds, and 
Phlox Drummondi. 
Other things may do 
as well, but with a 
little management the 
plants named above 
may be made pretty well uniform in height, 
should uniformity be desired. The Asters will 
be rather later than the other plants. The cold 
frames will be quite suitable for raising the 
plants, or the Godetias may be raised out¬ 
side.— E. H. 

3790.—Plants for a shady bank.—The Irish Ivy 
would make a good covering lor the shady bank. TheSt. 
John's Wort (Hypericum calycinum) will also succeed. 
Some of the common hardy Ferns would be interesting. 
The Periwinkles, major and minor, and the Butcher's 
Broom are all low-growing, interesting plants, suitable for 
the work.—E. H. 

—— The blue Periwinkle would be a suitable plant for 
your purpose, or green Ivy would do. There are also 
several evergreen Bhrubs which, with a little pruning, 
may be kepi down as low as you like. These are the 
common Yew, green Box, Holly, and the common Bar 
berry (Berberis aquifqUum).— Hk^d Gardknkii. 
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3813.— Making* a flower-bed.—I saw 
last summer rather a pretty bed made in a 
similar situation as follows : Rough boards had 
been nailed together to form the sides of the 
bed, and when fixed in position they were about 
14 inches high. The large box was filled with 
good soil. Nasturtiums were planted round the 
outside, and they grew qver the framework and 
trailed about the yard. Other flowers were 
planted in the centre, and very pretty the whole 
thing looked.— E. H. 

- You are not likely to meet with much 

success in growing Carnations in only 10 inches 
of soil, unless they had unremitting attention 
with regard to watering in dry weather, and 
either rich surface-dressings of animal manure 
or some stimulating liquid given the plants. 
You had better take off from the surface the 
brickbats and old mortar, and take out the clay 
to the depth of 1 foot or more. Then put the 
rough material into the bottom, and 18 inches 
of good soil on that, and then you may hope to 
meet with a fair measure of success. It is not 
advisable to raise the bed too much above the 
surface. — Practical. 

8783.—Scarlet Runners on iron fence.— The gas 
Ur, unless recently done, will not injure the growth of the 
Beans.—E. H. 

THE OOMING WEEK’S WORK, 

Extracts from a garden diary from March 24 th 
to March 31*1. 

Sowed Mignonette in pots to form large-sized pyramids 
tor winter blooming ; three or four seeds are placed in the 
centre of each 80-sized pot, which are thinned out to one. 
The young plants will be potted on through the summer, 
all flowers being pinched off; they will remain in a warm 
pit at first. Put in cuttings of Deutzios and Wiegelas; 
young shoots strike freely now in boitom-heat. Potted on 
sub-tropical plants for the flower garden to get them strong. 
Sowed Celery for late use under a couple of handlights; 
the plants raised now will be hardy and strong and not 
soon bolt. Planted late Potatoes ; I am depending chiefly 
upon Reading Hero, Champion, and Magnum Bonum. 
Sowed Turnip rooted Beet for early use ; shall not sow the 
main crop yet. Sowed Salsafy and Soorzonera. Made up 
Mushroom-bed under north wall; beds in the house are 
not of much use when the hot weather comes. Potted off 
rooted cuttings of Begonias, Euphorbias, Justicias, and 
other winter-blooining plants. Put in cuttings of Poin- 
settias. Sowed Vegetable Marrows and ridge Cucumbers, 
three seeds in each pot near the sides, and placing them 
in a pit. Disbudded Peaches in orchard-house ; also thin¬ 
ning the young fruits where too thickly placed, especially 
on the underside of the branches. Grafted an Apple-tree 
in the orchard, not very fertile, with Cox's Orange Pippin. 
Planted a new bed of alpine Strawberries. Sowed Spinach 
between rows of Peas; sowing New Zealand Spinach in 
pots in heat for planting out in May. Planted Peas and 
Beans in succession, earthing up, and putting sticks to 
the forward rows. Sowed early Strapleaf and extra early 
Milan Turnips ; only a Bmall patch of each is sown thus 
early ; little and often is the best principle to work on for 
the present. A little superphosphate has been sown in the 
drills with the seeds. Transplanted evergreen shrubs; 
some of the groups were becoming too thick, and it was 
necessary to thin out. Places for the best things have 
been fbqnd by' cqtting away some of the old Laurels. 
Bedding plants are still demanding qnd receiving a good 
4e^l of ^ttentiqn • bqt I have been able ta get a goad 
ninny of the hardiest thipgs under temporary shelter; 
whefe covered with straw mats they will be safe from 
frost. Sowed seeds of Melons and Cucumbers far planting 
pits and flumes when they can be snared from the shelter¬ 
ing of the bedding plants. Pricked off Phlox Drummond! 
and Chinese Pink*. Sowed the main orop of Stooks and 
Asters, plunging the pots in a gentle hotbed. Thinned 
Grapes m second vinery. Top.dressed the inside border 
with artificial manure, and watered it in ; in a well- 
drained border Vines will take a good deal of nourishment. 
Thinned and tied down the young shoots In lato vinery, 
doing the work very gently at first. Sprinkling the 
borders on every sunny afternoon ; this house is a large 
one, with a very light roof, and the interior requires care¬ 
ful management, especially os regards the supply of 
moisture. Looked over Cucumbers both in house and pit, 
pinching where neoessary ; cutting all fruits when fit for 
use, and sprinkling a little fr*sh compost over the borders 
to shelter and support the white roots which are constantly 
working through to the surface. A little artificial stimulant 
Is mixed with the soil used for this purpose, and it is 

e aced in the house several hours to take the chill off it 
ifore it is Bpread over the borders. Tied in young wood 
in early Peach-house. Gove borders in early vinery a 
good soaking of liauid-manure. Keeping a sharp eye on 
the foliage to see there are no traces of rod spider or thrips; 
the evening damping down is especially necessary where 
strong fires are used. Looked over Melons in pits just 
opening their blossoms, to set the flowers, as, unless the 
crop is started pretty well together, those first set will rob 
the late fruit, and the latter will not swell. Sheltered 
Potatoes just coming through the early border with straw 
covers, pla ing them on at night and 1 fting them off in the 
morning; this is the only way of keeping them safe. Prioked 
out Lettuces and Brussels Sproute raised under glass. 

StQVQ, 

Anthuriums, flowqrinjy.— Young stock of Anthu- 
rium Scherzerianum, and allied kinds that have been 
raised from soed sown last year, and have not been pricked 
off, should now be put in pans at about 2 inches apart. 
The best material to grow this section of Anthuriums in Is 
a mixture of the best Orohid-peat and chopped Sphagnum 
in about equal proportions ; to these odd a good sprinkling 


of crooks or charcoal broken to the size of Horse-Beans, 
add some sand. Drain the pans sufficiently to insure the 
water passing off, for, though the plants are almost 
aquatic in their water requirements during the growing 
season, they will not bear their roots confined in water¬ 
logged soil. With a view to getting small plants of these 
Anthuriums on to a useful flowering state, it is better to 
give them more heat for the next two or three yearb than 
is necessary or advisable when the crowns get to some¬ 
thing like their full size. A brisk stove temperature will 
not be too much for them. Syringe overhead every day'; 
in fact, if they reoeive all the water that is required in this 
way, it will be none the worse, as, so treated, there will 
not be muoh danger from thrips or red spider. Towards 
the latter part of summer the plants will require putting 
singly into small pots. In the case of seedlings that were 
pricked off last summer into little pots, they will require 
moving on ; 3-inch pots will now be the Tight size for them. 
Use soil such as advised for the smaller seedlings. Old 
plants that are about to flower should not be potted until 
autumn, otherwise the disturbance of their roots will in¬ 
terfere with the blooming. 

Anthuriums. flne-leavedL— The fine-leaved An¬ 
thuriums are muoh stronger growers than the flowering 
division. Good ordinary peat, containing a fair propor¬ 
tion of vegetable fibre, will answer for them; but the 
greater portion of them are not deep rooters, so that when 

S ots of ordinary shape are used they may be one-third 
lied with drainage. Use the peat in a more lumpy state 
than in the case of the weaker growing sorts. In addition 
to sand, some crocks or charcoal will b* an advantage. 
It is better not to let even these stronger growing Anthu¬ 
riums remain too long in the same soil, as, if it gets too far 
decomposed, the roots will not keep healthy in it. These 
plants increase easily by division of the orowns, or from 
suckers, whioh strong examples usually produce. They 
may be now taken off and put in pots large enough to 
admit their roots. Keep them sufficiently close to prevent 
the leaves flagging; but do not confine them more than 
this. Shade will be required in bright weather; but keep 
the plants well up to the glass. Abundance of water must 
be given during the growing season. Manure-water is an 
assistance to the plants when they are in fulj growth and 
the roots have got well hold of the soil. 

Coleus. —Cuttings of these useful decorative plants 
may now be put in. They are the most serviceable when 
small—say, such as can be grown in ft-inoh or 8-inch pots 
-^consequently, some should be propagated at intervals of 
eight or 10 weeks during the spring or summer. They are 
amongst the easiest of all plants to strike, provided a brisk 
heat can bo given them. The cuttings may be put singly 
in small pots, or in half-dozens in larger ones. Keep them 
sufficiently moist and close to keep the leaves from flag¬ 
ging ; but not more so than is neoessary to prevent this, or 
the cuttings will become drawn. Shade them from the 
sun during all the stages of growth ; but to give the leaves 
a maximum amount of colour they must be kept near the 
glass in a light house or pit. Loam well ennohed with 
manure will grow the plants woll. 

Celosias.— These feathery varieties of the Cockscomb 
are amongst the most effective of all small-growing 
flowering plants. To keep up a succession from mid¬ 
summer to the end of the year it is necessary to make 
several sowings. A bit of seed should now be put in. 
Drain an ordinary-sized seed-pan, and fill it with sifted 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Press the surface smooth, 
and put on the seeds about an inch apart, cover slightly, 
again making the surface smooth. Put a sheet of tissue 
paper over the top until the seedlings appear, when it 
must at once be removed to prevent, their being drawn up. 
Do not use more water till the seedlings come up than 
will keep the soil slightly moist. Shade from the sun. 

Globe Amaranthus. —A little seed of this pretty 
annual may now be sown. By raising the plants early 
they will bloom whilst the weather is hot, so as to admit of 
the flowers keeping fresh in oool quarters, whereas, plants 
that are raised late, and do not bloom until autumn, soon 
lose their beauty In a oool, damp atmosphere. 

Greenhouse. 

Hardy shrubs.— Hardy shrubs that have been forced 
should, as they go out of flower, be put in cold pits or 
frames, giving them only a small amount of air until the 
weather comes hot. In this way they will make growth, 
and be of use in time to oome for again blooming in pots, 
whereas, if subjected to the starving process often prac¬ 
tised with plants used in this manner, they are all but 
useless for any purpose. 

Hardy herbaceous plants that have been forced, 
or that have oome into flower in a greenhouse, should be 
similarly treated, in which case, they suffer little from the 
treatment they have been subjected to. 

Primula Sieboldi and others that do well in pots, 
and that have been kept through the winter in cola pits 
or frames, will shortly be in bloom. See that they are 
quite free from aphides, as, if these are present, much 
harm will be done to the foliage. 

P.Japonlca.— Plants of this fine Primula should now 
be put in the pots in which they are to flower. They like 
plenty of room and luxuriate in very rich soil. The small, 
indifferent condition this plant is often seen in is gener¬ 
ally owing to insufficient root-room and poor soil. 

THOMAS BAIHIS. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Beds Of Lavender may be planted. Cut away dead 
branches from old plants, and top-dress with rich soil. 

Transplanting 1 Evergreens.— Barberries, Hollies, 
and other evergreen trees and shrubs may be moved non', 
beginning with the Barberries first, as they will soon be in 
growth, leaving the Holliee to the lost 

Roses may be pruned now, beginning with the 
hardiest and finishing with the Teas. To obtain fine 
blossoms out well back, and in all oasee prune to a 
dormant bud. 

Plant Pansies in good soil; fresh loam, if free from 
wire worms, is an excellent dressing for beds. 

Sowing hardy annuals.— When the land works 
freely all the hardy annuals may be sown. Poppies, both 
double and single, are very showy; the seeds are very 
small, and must be covered lightly. 


The propagation of bedding plants should go 
on unceasingly till a sufficient stock has been worked up, 
with a sufficient margin for casualties. Cuttings of all 
sorts of plants will root freely now in heat. 

Hardening off bedding plants.— Calceolarias 
•nav be exposed in the day time and protected with glazed 
calico, or something similar, at nights. All the autumn- 
struck Pelargoniums will do in cold frames nQw. 

Planting Carnations. —The plants wintered in the 
frame should be planted out in the beds, or potted Into 
blooruitlg size, if grown in pots. Fresh, sweet soil is 
always beneficial to work round their roots in the beds. 
If planted in pairs, room enough should be left for layer¬ 
ing the young shoots in July. 

Anemones not planted should be got in as soon as 
possible. 

Gladiolus may be planted for early blooming, or be 
started in pots, and set out by-and-by. 

Beds of choice Tulips will Still require shelter at 
night when cold. Keep the young foliage free from all 
foreign matter, which may produce canker or decay. 

Herbaceous Plante of all kinds may be manipulated 
*n*ny possible way now, either by simple or compound 
division. Nature is-active—all things will grow. 

Fruit Garden. 

Pines.—Shade newly-potted plants on bright days. 
Keep a moist atmosphere by damping floors or syringing. 
Reluctant fruiters may be mduoea to start by lifting the 
pots out of the plunging-bed and withholding water par¬ 
tially for a time. 

Vinery.—In planting young Vines it is best to let 
them come away gently at first. Amateurs are often too 
impetuous, and spoil all by hard driving. Keep a genial 
atmosphere. The best time to plant is just as the buds 
are breaking. Spread the roots out. 

Peaches. - Thinning 1 the fruit. -This should 
begin as soon as the Peaches are as large as Peas, if the 
trees are in good health and fertile, by removing all from 
the bottom side of the branches ; this will be enough at 
one time. The next thinning must be done with care and 
judgment, removing the smallest fruits and leaving those 
which have got the lead. 

Figs in the open air.—Remove a part of the cover¬ 
ings from trees which have been protested; but do not 
uncover altogether at this time. 

Apricots and Peaches in blossom on walls 
must be sheltered more or less according to latitude and 
olimate of situation. In many plaoes the protections are, I 
think, needlessly heavy and expensive. I am persuaded 
that, with rational treatment, the Peach is very far from 
being played out os an open-air fruit. 

Dressing Plum-trees on walls.— The trees that 
were troubled with insects last year should have a good 
wash with an inseoticide before the buds start 

Mossy trees in orchard.— Dust freshly-slaked 
lime over the Moes-clod trunks and bronchos when damp. 
It is not altogether a pleasant job ; but it pays. 

Orchard-house. — In oool houses disbudding of 
Peaches and Nectarines must be attended to. This work 
is best done tentatively to avoid unduly checking growth. 

Melons.— Keep the growth thin whether in houses or 
frames. Do not shade, as strong, hard, health}' foliage is 
essential to resist the attacks of red spider by-and-by when 
the atmosphere is drier. Endeavour to set the crop of 
fruit as far as possible at the same time. Use warm cover¬ 
ings for frames at night. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cucumbers.— Young plants started in frames placed 
on beds of fermenting materials will soon start away and 
do good work now. Do not overload the bed with soil at 
first. A bushel of soil is quite enough to plant in, with 
frequent top-dressings afterwards. 

Carrots.— Earl}' Soarlet Horn may still be sown. 
James’ Intermediate is the best kind for main crop In 

C ene. Get the land into a fine tilth before sowing 
tips. Sow a good early kind, like the extra early 
Milan, on the south border. Those who have the mama of 
making up a slight hotbed may sow on that for a few 
early dishes. Sow a little superphosphate with the seeds. 

Vegetable Marrows. — Plant seeds of Muir's 
Hybrid and Long White in small pots to come on gently 
for planting out in May, placing three seeds in each pot. 

Ridge Cucumbers. —Treat as reoom mended fur 
Vegetable Marrows. 

Herbs.—Beds of Thyme, Mint, &c., may be rearranged 
and replanted. 

Cuttings of Sage and Thyme may now be 
planted or seeds sown. Slips and cuttings of Rosemary 
planted in a shady position will root, as will also Southern¬ 
wood. 

Peas.— By sowing such kinds as William I., Hunting- 
donian, and Veitch’s Perfection at the same time a succes¬ 
sion may be obtained from one sowing. 

Late Peas.— In planting Potatoes eave spaces at 
intervals of 12 feet or 20 feet for rows of lats Peas. These 
spaces may be specially prepared now, and the Peas sown 
as required. 

Cut Potato sets should be prepared some days 
before being planted, and the out surfaoe dressed with 
quicklime. 

Sow late Celery under a handlight or in a ooH 
frame. E. Hobday. 
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Work in the Town Garden. 

Cucumbers.— No time should now be lost la sowing 
a packet of seed, whether the plants ars to be grown in 
frames or a house. Most amateur growers will find it 
easier to cultivate Cucumbers in a good-sized frame or pit r 
with the aid of fermenting materials only, than in a house 
heated by hot water; but the latter plan has Its advan¬ 
tages, the main point being to maintain a constantly 
moist—almost saturated — atmosphere. Place the seed* 
singly in thumb-pots filled with light soil, and afford then 
a steady heat of 66 clegs, to 76 degs. There is nothing to 
beat a good strain of the old Telegraph. 
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Tomatoes.— These also most be sown without delay, 
if not already done. They do not make nearly such 
rapid progress as Cucumbers, and should, therefore, be 
started earlier. I like to sow these thinly in boxes, and, 
when fit to handle, transplant singly into Sdnch pots; 
shift into 5-inch or O-inch sixes subsequently, and, Anally, 
plant out from these. A heat of 60 degs. to. 70 degs. is 
sufficient for Tomatoes. They do well against a warm, 
sunny wall or fence in town gardens ; but the shelter of a 
glass roof, however rough, improves both the quality and 
the yield of fruit immensely. 

Strawberries in pots do well upon a sunny shelf in 
a warm greenhouse at this season. Do not overwater 
them until the fruit is set; fertilise the blooms by hand on 
a sunny morning, and, when set, thin out the fruit to ten 
or a dozen at most to a plant, give plenty of liauid- 
manure, and increase the he%t, if possible, as the colour¬ 
ing point approaches. 

Tropical climbing annuals afford an excellent 
effect planted at the ends of window-boxes and in other 
positions in the town garden. Therefore, make a sowing 
of Maurandyas, Lophospermums, Eccremocarpus, Thun- 
bergias, and others, at once in a minimum warmth of 
6U degs., and push them on as fast as possible. A light 
mixture of loam, peat, leaf-mould, ana sand suits this 
class of plants admirably. 

Fuchsias.— Some of the best town Fuchsias are Mrs. 
Marshall, Miss Welsh, Lady Heytesbury, Scarcity, Sedan, 
Monarch, Elegance, and Gen. Roberts. Such os these 
should, therefore, be propagated and grown in preferenoe 
to more delioate varieties that do not bloom so freely, or 
hold their blooms so well. 

Myrtles should be repotted now. They like a good 
shift into pots 3 inches or 4 inches larger, affording them 
some good, rich loam, and packing this is quite firmly. I 
find these pretty and fragrant plants flourish where very 
few other things will live at alL B. C, R. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TRANSPLANTING ONIONS. 

Those who have any stock of autumn-sown 
Onions of such kinds as Giant Rocca or Tripoli, 
should lose no time in getting them transplanted. 
Select a rich piece of ground that has been well 
manured and deeply cultivated, rake it down 
fine, and put the young plants out 1 foot apart 
each way, lift the plants with a fork, so as to 

S et the roots out full length, and make holes 
srge and deep enough to let the roots in at full 
length. Onions are vigorous rooters, and will 
find the manure in the ground, if there is any, 
and will amply repay good culture. If showery 
weather prevails no artificial watering will be 
needed, but if dry a good soaking, to settle the 
soil, will be of benefit. Keep the surface stirred 
frequently during the growing season, not only 
to keep down weeds but to encourage and pro¬ 
mote growth; and during summer it is a good 
plan to sprinkle guano, or any powerful arti¬ 
ficial manure, between the rows after hoeing, 
so that it may get washed down by rain, as 
these kinds of Onions cannot be grown too 
strongly j the larger the size the milder the 
flavour. They will be fit for use soon after 
midsummer, and from that time until the 
spring-sown crop is ready there is a great 
demand for them. This season, in particular, 
the Bupply of home-grown roots is already 
exhausted, and more than double the ordinary 
prioe is being paid for imported ones. The 
intense drought of last summer caused the crop 
to be very light; and although we are usually 
overrun with hawkers of Onions from France 
and the Channel Islands during the early winter 
months, we have now great difficulty in getting 
Onions at any price; consequently, autumn-sown 
ones will be in request early in the year. 
Jtards. J. G. 

:$653.-—‘Vegetable Marrows and Cu¬ 
cumbers.— I have sometimes seen people put 
themselves to a lot of trouble in making up a 
big manure heap for their Marrow bed, which, to 
me, seems so much time and labour wasted, as 
Vegetable Marrows are so accommodating that 
they will grow in any odd corner or on a rubbish 
heap; but the most profitable plan is to give 
them a piece of fairly well-manured ground in 
the open, and sow the seeds where the plants 
are to remain.. I usually insert three seeds, 
triangle ways; if all grow, thin out two, leaving 
one. About 4 feet from plant to plant is the 
distance I grow them ; but to get them into 
bearing as early as possible, a few seeds may be 
sown in pots under glass and planted out as soon 
as danger of frost is over ; for the plants to do 
their best they must be kept well watered in dry 
weather; where this cannot be attended to the 
best plan is to dig out trenches and work 
snailure into the bottom of them, the same as for 
Celery, and plant or sow seeds in the trench. 
This will keep them from drying out so soon as 
'titplanted on the level ridge. Cucumbers may 
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be grown this way alsb, or a bed of manure may 
be made up for them. Raise the plants in pots 
under glass and plant out in June.—H. B., 
FairligKt , Hastings . 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Rolusson’s Telegraph Cucumber. 

Most people who have a hotbed and frame 
thereon in their garden are now thinking about 
growing Cucumbers, and turn to the trade seed 
catalogues to find the name of a good and reliable 
kind. Now this matter of selection of the fittest 
is not an easy matter to the inexperienced in 
the presence of so many so-called “ improved ” 
strams of this, that, and the other. Therefore to 
all such we say, choose the kind of Cucumber to 
grow here illustrated—Rollisson’s Telegraph— 
because, as a general cropper, there is no 
variety to surpass it. It bears freely at all 
times, and the produce is always well formed ; 
it is of a good length and the flavour is rarely 
deficient—in fact, m every sense of the word it 



Bollisson’s Telegraph Cucumber. 


is worthy of the distinction of being called a 
“ standard ” kind, and if a well-saved strain is 
obtained, no fear need be entertained, if good 
culture be given, that good fruit and in plenty 
will result* therefrom. 

3735.—Celery culture.—The true secret 
of growing Celery is heat. Sow the seed in a 
box, or a 6-inch or 8-inch pot, according to the 
number of plants required—not, however, 
before the middle of February—on a compost of 
rotten turf and leaf-mould, two of turf to one 
of mould. Then place them in a forcing-pit 
or hot frame, and let them remain until they 
are large enough to prick out into boxes, which 
should be at least 5 inches deep. Place in the 
bottom of each about 8 inches of well decom¬ 
posed horse-manure, and fill up to about 1 inch 
of the top with the compost recommended for 
sowing tne seed in. After pricking the seed¬ 
lings out, which should be not less than 4 inches 
apart, return to the forcing-pit or hot frame, 
and let them remain there until the end of 
April; at the same time care being taken not to 
have them too far from the glass to prevent 
them becoming drawn. After which, place them 
in a cold frame, keeping it close for a few days 
at first, except during sunshine, when the sashes 
should be raised a few inches, according to the 


heat of the sun. Close the frame about four 
1 o’clock, so as to husband the heat, and thus a 
i higher temperature will be kept up in it during 
| the night. After the first few days, with 
i favourable weather, open the frame a little 
eaTlier each day, and close half an hour or so 
1 later, until the sashes be removed altogether. 

■ This may be accomplished, in ordinary 
! weather, in about a fortnight, when the plants 
1 may be put out in a sheltered place, pre¬ 
pared in the following manner: During the 
[last week in April dig out a trench in a 
good sunny position in the garden. The trench 
should be about 1 foot deepand 18 inches wide for 
a single row of Celery, the length according to 
the number of plants to be grown. Fill the trench 

> to a depth of 6 inches with well-deoomposed, 
bat not too rotten, manure, and place on the top a 
few inches of good, friable soil. On the 8th or 1 Oth 

, of the following month the plants may be put 
out in their permanent quarters, choosing a 
; sunless or a showery day for the operation; alter 
planting give a good soaking of water to settle 
’ the sou about their roots, and shade with 
branches of trees or any other suitable material 
i for a few days. After which attend to watering 
in the absence of rain at least twice a-week, 
using guano water or other stimulants fre¬ 
quently. The plants having attained a height 
; of 15 inches or 18 inches will be ready for 
blanching ; roll a piece of strong brown paper, 
6 inches deep, twice round the plants to keep 
the soil from their centres. Then the trench may 
be filled up to the level of the surface. Then 
roll another piece of paper round the plants to 
the height desired for blanching. Fix the paper 
with twine, and as the plants increase in size 
slacken it in proportion to their growth. Put 
no soil rouna the uppermost piece of paper, 
the paper being quite sufficient of itself to blanch 
the Celery. By the above mode the roots will 
be near the surface, and thus reap more of the 
beneficial influence of the sun. If “N. M. G.” 
will follow the above directions he will have 
no difficulty in growing Celery from 15 inches to 
18 inches in circumference, and of the finest 
quality.—W. Clark. 

3803. —Mushroom arrowing.—' “T. H. S.” 
has a first-rate place for this purpose, and, with 
a little care, should have a plentiful supply of 
Mushrooms all the year round. He might com¬ 
mence making beds at once. If I were he, I 
should divide my house into three parts, allow¬ 
ing 1 square yard for each bed, a 2- foot walk on 
either side, and just far enough apart to prevent 
touching; then if he makes up his beds at 
1 intervals of eight weeks apart, one bed should 
1 be in bearing when the first is past its prime, 

1 and so on. i do not mean that a bed wiu only 
bear two months. I have had them bearing 
from four to five months; but unless grown by a 
[ practical man, with plenty of room at command, 
it is more satisfactory to get the old bed cleared 
' out fora new one, as, after two months’bearing, 

' they fall off, and require stimulants. His best 
[ shape will be, as I have before recommended— 

, fl cone. If he intends to grow them next 
winter he will need heat of some kind, but that 
will not be for the next eight months. Further 
information will be given with pleasure.— 
j Percy Fox Allin. 

> 3788. —Mushrooms in a cold frame.— 
Mushrooms may be grown very well in a frame, 
or they will succeed sis well in a trench dug in 
the garden, filled with the right kind of manure, 
without the frame ; or a ridge, 3 feet wide and 

: 2£ feet high, may be built against a wall on the 
north side. But rotten horse-droppings will 
not do. When the manure has parted with its 
warmth and life, it is useless for Mushroom 
culture. The manure need not be absolutely 
fresh from die stable, though it should not 
have been exposed to very strong heat. 
If too damp it should be dried; but manure 
which has been exposed to heavy rains will not 
'be suitable, as we want to keep in all the stimu¬ 
lating properties, which have been washed out. 
An open shed is the best place to prepare manure 
for Mushroom-beds ; throw it into a ridge, and 
as soon as it heats mildly turn it over and inter¬ 
mix, repeating the operation till all is well 
blended and in a nice genial condition, though 
those who do not care to incur this preparatory 
work should shake the manure over as it comes 
from the stable, removing the long litter ; then, 
to every five barrowsful of manure add one 
barrowful of nice, fresh, loamy soil. If the 
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manure Is fresh from the stable one in four wil 
be better. Thoroughly mix all together, and 
when the heat has risen make up the bed 
wherever is most convenient, though a ooolish 
place will be better than a hot one. Such a bed, if 
rightly put together—*.e., made very firm- 
should bear nearly all summer, and if in a warm 
place the Mushrooms would be maggoty. 
Through the spring there will be no difficulty in 
keeping up the temperature of the bed with 
coverings.—E. H. 

3787.— Paraffln-oil on seeds.—Birds and 
mice will not eat seeds soaked a short time in 
paraffin-oil. But as paraffin-oil differs in quality, 
some of the samples acting injuriously upon the 
seeds, it might be as well to test the effect of 
the oil upon the seeds in a small way first. I 
like red-lead better than paraffin. A little 
dusted over the seeds when b lightly damped 
with water in a pan or basin just before sowing, 
is an effectual protection.—E. H. 

- - My experience of the use of paraffin-oil is that it 

will kill the seeds, unless very much diluted. You had 
better to\y s the seeds without any such attention, and 

? lace netting over the beds as soon as they are sown.— 

RACTICAL. 

3729 . — Seed Potatoes destroyed by slugs.— 
Soot applied to the cut parts of the tubers wiU be preven¬ 
tive ; but a more effectual remedy would be to sprinkle 
soot in the drills over the sets, and another spnnkling 
over the drills when the soil has been covered over them.— 
J. D. E. 

8629.— Using gypsum.— You may use it with advan¬ 
tage to Peas, Beans, and Potatoes, as these crops require 
lime in the soil in whioh they grow ; spread it on the sur¬ 
face, and dig it in previous to sowing or planting.—F. 
Rowlet. 

8638.—Wood-ashes for the garden.— These oon- 
tain potash, which is a good fertiliser for such orops as 
Peas, Beans, Turnips, &c. I should think it would pay to 
buy them at the prioe named. As a manure wood-ashes 
are slow in their action, and it would, therefore, be 
advisable to dig them in some time previous to sowing.— 
F. Rowlet. * 

3726.—Vegetable Marrows In a greenhouse.— 

These are best grown in the open ; they will not fruit well 
under glass. 14 A. S. 8." oouM surely find a more profitable 
crop for his greenhouse than Vegetable Marrows would be. 
—H. B., Fairlight. 

3784.—Using manure.— Take about three times its 
bulk of soil ana mix all well together; you will thon hare 
a good manure for all kinds of vegetablo crops.—H. B., 
Fairlight. 

3686.— Moles in an Onion bed.— Paraffin oil poured 
m their runs will certainly prevent them ooming that way 
again; but there is no telling what direction the moles 
will take next The surest plan to get rid of them would 
be to trap them.—H. B., Fairlight. I 


3711.— Making* a hotbed. —An ordinary 
hotbed of stable manure, made up in a rectan¬ 
gular heap, does not retain the heat very long. 
A more lasting bed is made of equal portions of 
Oak or Beech-leaves and stable manure ; it is 
not so violent as the manure by itself. Another 
very lasting hotbed is made of stable manure 
and long, tussocky Grass from marsh lands. 
The tufts of coarse Grass can be cut out with 
a light mattock. It does the Grass-laud good, 
as it allows more space for the finer kinds of 
Grass. A bed made up of manure and this 
Grass in equal portions makes as lasting a hot¬ 
bed as one made of leaves and manure. If 
neither leaves nor tufts of Grass can be ob¬ 
tained, a good hotbed can be made up by laying 
down a foundation of faggots to the depth of a 
foot or a little more; build up the stable 
manure on the faggots. The heat will not last 
longer; but if linings of manure, about 15 inches 
or 18 inches thick, are pnt round the frame, the 
heat will work underneath amongst the faggots 
and np into the manure. It is also a good plan 
to thrust sticks into the heap, leaving the holes 
open before adding the linings. I nave kept 
tne heat up in a hotbed in this way all through 
theseason.—J. D. E. 



Remedy for bee-stings. — Now that the bee- 
keeper's busy time is ogam approaching I should be glad 
if “ S. 8. G.," or some other old hand, would kindly name a 
remedy for stings. I have kept bees for four years witli 
muoh success; the first few stings I got had little effect, 
but latterly a single sting has caused such an amount of 
swelling as to confine me to the house for several days— 
indeed, sometimes a week has elapsed ere the effect entirely 
disappeared. I have generally applied spirit of hartshorn, 
which, however, was altogether useless. The pain I care 
nothing for, but, having some regard for my personal 
appearance, shall be glad to know what is the best antidote, 
as no doubt will many of the readers of Gardkonq who 
have apiaries, and feel the humiliation of having to don a 
veil for every little operation.—W. U. B. 

Transferring’ a bee-swarm. — Would someone 
kindly tell me how I oould transfer a swarm of beds 
irom a straw hive into a bar-frame hive, and also the best 
iline for doing it ?—A. 8. 8. 


THE JAPANESE HOP (HUMULUS 
JAPONICU8). 

This is a most valuable climbing plant to 
quickly cover any objectionable Object in 
the garden, or to form a screen. In appearance 
it very much resembles the common Hop 
(Humulns Lupulus), though entirely wanting in 
that which makes the Hops so valuable com¬ 
mercially. It is, therefore, well for Hop 
growers that modern botanists have thought fit 
to keep it distinct. Formerly it was held to 
be synonymous with that species. The scales 
in H. japonicus are much smaller than those of 
the ordinary Hop, and not papery in texture, 
as in H. Lupulus. Seed of this Hop should be 
sown in April, and brought on under glass; 
and be planted out about the end of May. 
Like the common Hop, it is a perennial, 
and when once fairly established gives little 
or no trouble beyond clearing away dead refuse 
from it in autumn. As represented in the an¬ 
nexed illustration, trained up straight poles, 
nothing in the way of twining plants could be 
more effective. Scrambling, too, over a few tree 
roots thrown carelessly in a heap, or tumbling in 
graceful festoons from a verandah, few plants 
look better. One advantage the Japanese kind 



Japanese Hep (HuuiuIub japonicus). 


has over the oommon Hop, and that is—it has 
larger bunches or heads of flowers, thus making 
it a little more attractive as a garden plant It 
flowers with us in October. K. 


359 1. —Destroying rats.— Lay down at 
all the holes and runs some caustic soda; all the 
rats that use these runs blister their feet, and if 
they lick them so much the worse for them. 
Caustic soda is cheap; it is not poisonous ; and 
the rats do not die, but they leave the premises. 
Cream caustic soda, 70 degs. in strength, can 
be purchased in tin kegs from any drysalter at 
about 10s. per cwt. It is in a caked state, and 
can be easily broken up into small pieces large 
enough to push into the hole used by the rats. 
Melt some in an iron or stoneware vessel, and 
pour it into tne holes so that the ground around 
may be saturated with it, then jam one or two 
pieces into the holes so that the rats may not 
scratch them away. When the rats come 
to the mouth of the hole and smell the soda, 
they will begin to scratch under to remove 
it, but as the fluid soda has wetted the 
soil or stones around, their feet will get 
blistered, and they cannot remove the amid 
pieces. Exposure to the air keeps the surface 
of the soda always wet, but long before the 
pieces are entirely melted away tne rats will 
have forsaken that hole. As to dogs or poultry 
suffering from its use, care should be taken to 
keep them from it. Where the ground is under¬ 
mined by a series of holes, I would insert pieces 
of wood covered with soda into the holes, and 
slowly pour a quantity of melted soda on the 
ground around, giving it time to dry in. Rata 
are exceedingly cunning, and if they And them¬ 
selves liable to get severely burnt when running 
abouttheir favourite haunts they will entirely for- 
I sake the premises. As to handling caustic soda, it 
should not be touched with the ungloved hand, 
and care should be taken when breaking it not 
to let it spark on the face or eyes. With these 
instructions and a little perseverance the man 
must be careless indeed who cannot free his 
premises from rats.— Hamblin. 
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FRUIT. 

FIG-TREES FOR SUNNY CORNERS. 

The Fig is one of the moat prolific and useful 
of fruit-trees, provided it is given a suitable 
position, and is really no trouble when once it is 
planted, as the less of pruning or training It 
gets, the more fruitful it becomes on the sea- 
coast, where the severity of the winters are 
moderated by the large body of water. The 
Fig very rarely gets injured by frost during 
winter, and one of the best safeguards that I 
know of to increase the ability of the Fig to 
safely withstand severe frost when quite un¬ 
protected, is to plant it in very hard soil, so 
that the growth that is greatly ruled by the 
Boil it grows in may be hard and short-jointed. 
Now in many courtyards and in unoccupied 
corners of warm, sunny walls there are just the 
positions that the Fig delights in. There is no 
need for deep cultivation and making up 
borders with turf or manure, as these would 
only increase rank growth, and that I wish to 
avoid ; but put in some broken bricks and chalk 
to keep the roots from striking down deep, and 
plant in the ordinary soil, making it very firm 
by treading or ramming. Bush-trees are the 
best, and beyond fastening the main shoots to 
the wall, no other training is needed, and the 
small, pendulous shoots may be allowed to grow 
away from the wall in their own way, only 
shortening them back when they get so far 
away from the wall as to lose the benefit of 
reflected solar heat. The best varieties for 
outdoor culture are Brown Turkey, a well- 
known old variety of great excellence; Castle 
Kennedy, a large early purple Fig; White 
Marseilles, a very fine large Fig. Do not 
pinch the points of the growing shoots, as it is 
only the small Figs that show first in the spring 
that have any chance of ripening. 

Hants. _ _ J. G. 


WATERING INSIDE VINE BORDERS. 
Thi value of an unlimited supply of water for 
Vines, the roots of which are confined to the 
interior of the house, is well illustrated in the 
case of a vinery in the garden of Sir J. W. Ellis 
at Byfleet. “When Mr. Bisset, the gardener, 
planted the Vines several years ago, he had no 
means of giving them an ample supply of 
moisture, and when I saw them about two years 
since both wood and berries were small, 
although the Vines looked healthy. I saw them 
again last season, and was surprised at the dif¬ 
ference in their appearance, which is due to 
frequent floodings which they received during 
the growing season, an unlimited supply of 
water being now at command. I believe 
that there is no greater mistake than making 
Vine borders exclusively in the house, where 
an ample supply of water cannot be had. I 
would sooner have a poor border outside than a 
rich one inside if deficient in moisture. How¬ 
ever well you may feed Vines, the good store of 
nutriment is of no avail without fluid to render 
it sufficiently soluble for their use. In all 
market gardens where the roots of Vines are in* 
side, provision is made for thoroughly drench¬ 
ing the soil at frequent intervals. I know a 
Vine-grower who grows late Grapes remarkably 
well. He makes a practice of forking over the 
surface once a'fortnight, and this is immediately 
followed by a drenching of water. Under this 
treatment the berries swell up and colour well. 
In the greater portion of the gardens in this 
country it unfortunately happens that sufficient 
water cannot easily be had. It is impossible to 
£ive enough in the ordinary way of watering; 
it must be given through a hose, and this can 
only be done by means of pressure from the 
outside. I once had charge of a tolerably 
large garden where one man could water 
every flower • bed in the course of about 
three hours. Taps were fixed here and 
there on which a hose was screwed, and it was 
pleasant to see the cool spray falling on the 
plants which had passed through a parching day. 
In a nursery on the Continent it required the 
daily labour of a man and a lad, with a horse and 
water-cart, from 6 a. m. to 9 p.m. to fill the tanks 
in the glass-houses. The owner at length resolved 
to make other arrangements. A tank and suit¬ 
able machinery were fixed, and the result was 
that one strong lad filled the whols of the tanks, 
as well as a great many tubs sunk in the ground. 
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in the oourae of an hour. I am sure that the 
outlay thus involved was covered in the course 
of one summer. Nothing fatigues a workman 
more than daily dragging alx>ut big water-pots, 
which, by the way, are often so large as to 
defeat the end they are intended to effect, and 
frequently all that can be given in this way is 
as but as a drop in the ocean compared with 
what is needful. , J. C. 


3741.—Apples for autumn and win¬ 
ter use. — The best dessert Apples that 
“ Albert ” can grow are Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Court Pendu Plat, and Scarlet Nonpareil; and 
of kitchen Apples be cannot improve on AlfrU- 
ton, Northern Greening, and Smart’s Prince 
Albert for late spring supply. The soil being 
naturally cold and the position bleak is all 
against successful Apple culture ; but then very 
good Apples are grown in much colder localities 
than the neighbourhood of Cannock Chase, and 
if “Albert” looks round his own locality he 
will probably find some varieties that do thrive 
better than others ; and it is far more satisfac¬ 
tory to devote one’s attention to kinds that will 
grow and bear crops than to attempt to grow 
sorts that will be a source of trouble and dis¬ 
appointment. There are far too many kinds 
planted in gardens, both large and small; and 
for a cold locality I should say that Court Pendu 
Plat, from its habit of very late flowering, would 
be the best to grow.—J. G. H. 

3786.—Making a Strawberry-bed.— 

Strawberry plants put out now if very strong 
— i.e. f if the trusses of blooms are in -the crown* 
buds now—will, in the course of time, push 
forth blossoms and bear fruit, though the crop 
will not be so fine and good as from established 
plants. But even if the plants do not bear this 
season they will be in advance of anything 
planted in August for next year’s bearing. If 
all blossoms and runners were out off they would 
be very strong for next year.—E. H. 

3710.—Water Melons. —The requirements 
of these are an abundance of moisture at the 
roots with great solar heat. They can be grown 
in the same way as any other kind of Melon, 
but require more space, being of a stronger 

f lowing nature than the kinds generally grown. 

n a very warm summer they will ripen their 
fruit fairly well in the open. The great point 
is to commence early with strong plants that 
have been brought along in warmth. They are 
bat little cultivated in this country, as glass¬ 
houses or frames can be turned to better account 
by growing the choice well-flavoured varieties 
in them.—J. C. B. 


8720.— Bones for Vines.— About 3 lb. weight of 
orushed bones would be a good dressing for a square yard— 
that would be nearly a ton and a half per sore of ground. 
A sprinkling of guano, say a quarter of a pound to each 

3 uare yard, before watering the Vines, has an immediate 
root, which orushed bones would nc t have.—J. D. E. 


-Use 81b. or 4 lb. to the square yard. If you think 

the Vines require immediate help use Peruvian guano in 
the proportion of 1 lb. to 4 square yards.— F. Rowley. 


8737.—Grafting 1 an Apple on the Crab stook.- 
The Crab stock would not dwarf the Apple-tree. The 
grafts must be put on what the nursery trade coll the 
Paradise stock.—J. D. E. 


Do single Daffodils turn double in 
gardens ?—This question ia repeated after an 
interval of four years, not that this journal may 
be troubled with a record of general impressions 
or discussions of probability, but because just 
four years ago I sent to about forty applicants, 
most of them readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated and believers in this transformation, 
bulbs of single wild Daffodils for trial. The 
Daffodil season is just commencing, and as a 
consequence of the dry, hot summer of last year, 
it is likely to be a very good one. Any accurate 
and careful observations which may be made 
during this month and next, and which may 
tend to solve the above much-dinmtcd question, 
will be of general interest.— C. Wolley-Dod. 

Wall-gardening. —Along one side of my 
garden runs a wall about 2 feet high above the 
border and the walk, and about 18 inches wide. 
The top of the wall is flat, and I have covered 
it for about 60 yards in length with 3 inches or 
4 inches of soil, well-mixed with coarse, gritty 
sandstone gravel, in which I have planted 
Golden Moss (Sedum acre). The effect in early 
summer is very beautiful, the wall being covered 
with a coping of golden vegetation. This plan, 
I think, might well be adopted in many places, 
and walls now more or less unsightly might thus 
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be rendered pleasant objects. When soil only 
is used, it is apt to get battered by the rain 
and baked by the sun until its surface becomes 
so close and hard that the fine rootlets of the 
Stonecrop seem unable to penetrate it, and the 
plants, instead of spreading, seem to flower 
themselves to death, and then shrivel away; 
but with coarse gravel mixed the plant grows 
freely, and the surface of the soil does not get 
compact. In fact, the Stonecrop may often 
be seen leaving the soil of a bed or rockery to 
roam over a gravel walk, which evidently suits 
it best.— North-east Lancashire. 


BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and Answers are inserted in 
QiMDwmtQ free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor oj 
Wardering. 37, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
USHER. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt qf their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, t dll be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDmrma should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

8844. - Shrubs under trees. — What shrubs will 
grow under trees, chiefly Ash ?—J. L., North Cornwall. 

8845. — Rotten sawdust as manure. — Would 
rotten sawdust, mixed with clay, be of any use as manure ? 
—W. J. 

8848. — Deefontainea spinosa. — Will someone 
kindly give me some advloe as to the culture of this 
plant 7—M. G. 

8847. — Hare’s-foot Pern in a window.— Will 
someone kindly tell me how best to cultivate this Fern in 
the window of a living-room ?— Fbkn. 

8848. — Syrlnga seeds In Australia.—I should be 
glad to know if Syringa seeds would be likely to grow at 
Comelot North, South Australia, if sent from England.— 
E. 0. 

8849. —Hybridising Boses and fruit trees.— 
Will someone kindly give me plain directions for doing 
this so as to be able to obtain improved varieties, if pos¬ 
sible ?—W. Martin. 

8850. — Pruning Fig-trees.—Will someone kindly 
give me full directions how to do this? I have some old 
neglected trees against a wall, whioh have not been pruned 
at all for several years. 

3851. — Campanula pyramidal is.—I have some nice 
plants of this. How shall I show them off best? Will they 
look well with Ivy for a book ground, and are they best in 
much sun or shade V—Zoh. 

3852. — Phlox Drummond!.— I should be glad to 
know if plants of this Phlox growing tn a stiff clay soil 
need enriohlng. They are coming up well, but did n ' 
flower last year.—Co. Dublin. 

8853.—Seedling’ Crocuses.— Last autumn I sowed 
a row of Crocus seed, w*hich is all up. When will they 
bloom ? And are they best left where they are, or trans¬ 
planted when larger in the bulb ?— X. B. 

3854. — Bunching and packing Radishes.— 
Would some reader of Gardening kindly tell me the 
cheapest and quickest way of pulling, bunohing, washing, 
and packing Radishes for market ?— Novick. 

3855. — Fine leather-parings as manure.— will 
someone kindly tell me if these are of any value as manure 
for the ground? There are several tons of them burnt 
every week in Leioester as useless.— Aylestonh. 

3856. —Rhododendron near the sea.— When will 
be the best time to move a large old plant of the common 
variety of this plant, and will it be likely to succeed in an 
eastern aspect, close to the sea, in Ireland ?— Amateur. 

3857. —Treatment of a Justicia coccinea.—I 
have a plant of this just breaking into growth, and should 
be glad if some good plant grower would give me some 
hints as to the best method of culture to adopt.—M. G. 

3858. —Destroying troublesome plants.— Can 
anyone kindly tell me how to destroy small Celandine 
(Ranunculus Ficaria) and Field Convolvulus (Convolvulus 
arvensis) otherwise than by diggii.g them up?—J. L., North 
Cornwall. 

8859.—Pruning Roses.— I have a Marshal Niel Rose 
apd a Belle Lyonnaise running up a south wall. They 
have eaoh a shoot about 5 feet in length. Shall I let the 
•hoots remain as they are; or must I cut them back? If 
so, how far ?— William. 

3800.— Culture of Maiden-hair Ferns. — Will 
someone kindly tell me the beet way to cultivate Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns in a small greenhouse heated by a flue? Other 

S lants in the same house are Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
inerarias, Roses, Ac.—W. Wathky. 

3861.— Plants for a shady bank.— What plants 
will grow best on a sandy bank under a large Beech-tree ? 
The bank Is oomposed entirely of yellow sandstone, dug 
out of a cellar. I wish for evergreens, if possible, and 
plants that will cover the bank.— K. J. C. 


8862. — Begonias. — will some grower of Begonias 
kindly give me the names of a few of the best and most 
decided colours ? What is the best method of propagating 
them ? I And cuttings strike and make good plants ; but 
those so raised do not form bulbs.— Begonia. 

3863. — Striking Alyssum cuttings.— W ill anyone 
kindly tell me a successful way of striking Alyssum out- 
tings? I have tried the hard and softwood, in cold and 
heat, in autumn and in spring, but always had to count on 
losing a great per centoge of them.—J. M. B. 

3864. — Plants for window-boxes.—I have two 
window-boxes, measuring 1 ft. 6 in. by 6 in. by 9 In. 
What would be the best flowers to plant in them ? They 
stand outside the window. I want something hardy to 
make a show during the next two or three months?— 
Gaboon. 

8865. — single Pyrethrums.— will someone kindly 
tell me if anything should be done to single Pyrethrum 
plants, whioh have been out all the winter and are full o 
fresh growths ? Do they need a riah soil ? Is turf-mould 
of use to them ? Colours are crimson, white, and pink.— 
Co. Dublin. 

8866. — Tomatoes in cold frames.— Can Tomatoes 
be successfully grown in cold frames, and if so, when 
should the plants be put in them ? Ought a pit to be dug 
in tho earth—without wooden sides—Chen tne frame put 
on the top and the shoots nailed to the frame sides ?— Mrs. 
Blackbt Gill. 

3867.— Maiden-bair Ferns for cutting.— Will 
someone kindly say which is the best method of growing 
Maiden-hair Ferns for cutting purposes along with other 
plants in a lean-to greenhouse heated by a flue ? I would 
nuild a frame inside the greenhouse, if necessary, for their 
better development.— Barnsley. 

8863. — Growing Sweet Sultan. —Will someone 
kindly give me instructions so that I can succeed 
with this plant ? 1 tried it one year, sowing seeds in the 

S lace it should flower—a sunny spot—but only got half-a- 
ozen flowers, and those miserable specimens. In York¬ 
shire I saw splendid blooms in the end of August.— Zor. 

8869.—Roees on a hedge bank:— Many thanks 
for “ J. C. C.’s” answer to my query re Roses on a hedge 
bank; but may I ask if the Roses he mentions should be 
climbers and pegged down, or bushes growing on their 
own roots ? I should also be glad to know what 1 can 
plant between to keep green all the winter ?— Wild Gar- 
demur. 

3870.— Plante for a shaded border. —Would some¬ 
one please to tell me what shrubs, flowers, annuals, and 
perennials, will grow in a border where little or no sun 
can get to it ? Ttie border faces north and east, sheltered 
at the book by Laurels and Holly, and partly shaded by 
an Oak-tree. Will Narcissus and Snowdrops grow in tho 
border?—L. 

8871.— Bones for the culture of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—Will some reader of Gardhriko kindly inform 
me : 1 , If it is requisite to burn bones in addition to well 
boiling? 2, Is the strong smell arising from them injurious? 3, 
If using them broken in small pieces about the size of 
crocks (not ground) and used as crocks would be bene¬ 
ficial to the plants ?— An Amatbur Grower. 

8872.— Laying out ground.—Will someone kindly 
give me a few hints as to laying out a piece of ground, 
175 feet by 60 feet frontage ? The dwelling-house takes up 
30 feet by SO feet, and stands 80 feet from road on one side 
of plot. I want a lawn at the back, not under 36 feet by 
80 feet, and space for flowers and vegetables, but want to 
avoid, if possible, a series of straight paths and beds.— 
Norman. 

3878.— Hyacinth Off- 8 et 8 .—Will someone kindly tell 
me how to trest the off-ehoote of these ? I planted some 
in pots, from 5 to 7 in a pot, in the autumn. Shouj^ 
they now be pqfe in * bed in the 9 pen group'd to get nipre 
space and suffered to remain out jthjrppjjb the Winter, or dg 
they need to be token up for k dUriftE part Pf tnp 
year? And how soon may I expect tfiew to bloom 
Roskmount. 

8874.— The txwt Rugset Apple,— will some ex¬ 
perienced person tali me the name of what is ponpjdered 
to be the very best Russet Apple, and whether it would be 
likely to be grown to advantage tn a locality exposed to 
the north-east wind in the northern part of Staffordshire. 
In reading in Gardbrino the enquiries of amateurs like 
myself, it has often struck me as strange that professional 
gardeners never seem to recommend the Russet Apple* 
trees. Will someone kindly tell me why ?— Fred. 

3875.— Potatoes and sawdust.— Can anyone who 
has had experience on a heavy olay land give me an y 
advioe whether geed or evil is likely to result from sur¬ 
rounding Potato sets at planting time with a good layer of 
sawdust ? 1 have been advised to try it, but should like 
a hint from some practical man before doing so as to 
whether any good would accrue, or whether, in the event 
of the season being very wet, the sawdust would breed 
fungus and harm the crop ? The sorts I propose to try 
are Early Hose and Beauty of Hebron.—K. II. O. 

3876 .— Management of a Holly hedge.—I have 
a Holly hedge growing on the top of a high bank; the 
hedge is well-grown, and is thiok at the top, but at the 
bottom it is totally devoid of small branches, and, conse¬ 
quently, of leaves; it is, therefore, no screen at all, as 
persons on the road can look through the stems. What 
can 1 do to thicken the bottom ? Would it be wise topleaoh 
the fence (I have about 200 yards of it), and risk losing it, 
or might it be done with a reasonable hope of its surviving; 
or is there any other method of thickening the bottom of 
tho fence?— G so. G. Bomber. 

3877. — Tabernromontana coronaria flora- 

? leno.— I have four plants of this, about five years old. 

hey measure about 2 ft. high and 2 ft. through, and 
although they grow very well, and look very healthy, I am 
not able to bloom them with anything like satisfaction. I 
potted them last spring in 12-iuch pots, in a compost of 
about one-third flbry peat to two-thirds fibry loam, with 
a liberal supply of sand, and placed about t inches of drain¬ 
age at the bottom. They grew very well, and set scores 
of buds on each plant; but just as these began %) swell, or 
show whits, they dropped off, and not one bud in fifty 
opened, and the plants went on growing and set with 
bods, but only to drop them as before. I have had no 
diflculty in growing the plants. The difficulty has been 
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fetch ton^thentheMfladropoff. I have tried t>ne plant 
plunged in bottom heat With no better results. 1‘ have a 
Steph an otis floribunda In the same house, which blooms 
very. well. 1 keep the house at h temperature of about 
•0 deer*, to Tffdegt. in winter, and 76 dew. to 86 cfegs. in 
summer. The plants have been nesting all this Oiilter. I 
have not potted or started them yet. My house is a span- 
rppf <with vsouth aspect. 1 shall take it*as a great Javo lu¬ 
ll Mr, Bfunes, or some other praotioftl grower, woukitiive 
me some information and inslraotion on. the .culture of 
this plant, and soy where I am wrong in my treatment— 
W 


To the foUotnng queried brief td&drial replies 
Hfe given ; but readers, are invited to give further 
answers should they fee abis to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

9878.— Melons to ripen in August (L-. C. Z>. A.). 
—Sew seeds of these now, and plant out in frames the first 
week in April. They require abundance of heat. 

$879.— Sweet Peas in pots (A. S. S.).— These can 
be grown in pots under glass; but, in a general sense, it is 
not worth the trouble, as they do so much better in the 
open air. 

38so.— drafting Pear-trees (A Constant Header). 
—The trees intended for grafting should have been headed 
back in tbe autumn; but it will do to do so now, and then 
immediately put on the grafts. 

8881.— Pruning and moving Hollies (T. Dudley). 
—Now would be a good time to prune Hollies^ and during 
the month of May and early in June is the best time in 
the whole year to transplant them. 

8889.— Pruning Gooseberry and Currant- 
bushes (F. This is probably the best time to prune 
Gooseberries; but Currants should be pruned In the 
month of November,. However, if done at once, it is not 
too late. 

8888.— Potting Chrysanthemums (Oppidan).— 
In.potting on cuttings of these plants that have been 
tooted in separate • pots, the 'soil should hot be shaken 
away from the roots; but it should be preserved intact, 
merely removing the crocks used for drainage. 

-8884.— Grafting, budding, and tralninor wail, 
trees (Grainy).—The proper time to take cA scions of 
Apples and Phare for grafting is in the autumn, itt Novem¬ 
ber, and they should be laid in by the heels in a moist 
border. The time for grafting is now at once. Bud 
Cherries m July and August. . . 

' 8885.— Transplanting Cornflowers (Co. Dublin > 
—fletf^sown plants of this are better left to bloom .where 
they come up; but, if the plants in question must be re¬ 
newed, then early in the month of April would be the 
best time to set about it. Take them up with all the roots 
possible, press the soil firmly around them, and water in. 

- 8886,— Seed Potatoes (A Subscriber).— Potatoes of 
about the size of small hens 1 eggs are large enough for 
planting; -there is no advantage m big sets, as they, hav¬ 
ing a number of eyes, throw up so many stems, and thus 
weaken the plant.. Good, rotten stable-manure will do 
well to plant them in. The ground should be well tilled 
some time before planting. 

8887. —Scarborough Lilies (Vallots purpurea) (Mrs. 
Baurke ),—These plants should never be dried off ; but, in 
the winter, they will only need sufficient water to keep 
ttm soil Just moderately moist. The compost best suited 
to them is a good, turfy loam, some well-decayed stable- 
manure, and sharp silver sand, and well drain the pots, 
and press the soil firmly around the roots, and grow in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature. 

8888. —Watering Pelargoniums (Whitehaven).— 
It is not a good plan to water these plants overhead with 
a rosed pot either in summer or winter. As a matter of 
loot, the lees the foliage of Pelargoniums is wetted the 
betters A good washing’ with clean, soft water, applied 
rather forcibly with a syringe, to remove dust from the 
leaves, does good occasionally;; but, as before said, in a 
general sense, the drier the folisge is kept the better. 

8889. — Treatment of Habrothamnus (Mrs. 
Bourke ).—These ore greenhouse plants of very easy 
Culture, and should succeed well when potted firmly in a 
mixture of peat and loam, and with a moderate quantity 

sharp silver sand added. The pots should be wei. 
dipdned. They are also admirably adapted for planting 
qut to oover a.bask wall or clothe a pillar in a greenhouse. 
A winter temperature of 40 dogs, or 46 dags, shodld suit 
them well, 

8890. —Propagating the India-rubber-plant 
(M. M. 0 .).—Thu plant oan be freely propagated from 
cuttings made from bits of the young shoots taken off 
early in spring, and inserted in sand in small pots. They 
should be kept warm and shaded In a confined atmos¬ 
phere, and then they will soon root, and then they should 
be moved into pots a little larger, using peat, or fibrous 
kjam and sand, for a oompost. India-rubber-plant# are 
best grown in a good, brisk, moist heat. 

8891. —Treatment of Brugmanulae (CV 8. DLton). 
—Brugmansia* thrive well in the temperature of an ordin¬ 
ary greenhouse or conservatory, especially If planted out 
fn a well-drained border of loamy soil. 8yrihging over¬ 
bold Is decidedly 1 beneficial to them in the summer, 
specially in keeping down the ravages of red spider, an 
insect pest to which they are much subject. Aphides and 
ether leal parasites will also thrive on them. If mealy 
tmg.or .ecale make their appearance, vpOoge and-wash the 
ihpQto with some insecticide. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 

Naming plant s —Persons t oho wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens property packed. By 
good «Mmwu,ps ms an a oompHte shoot of the plant 
withnowers and. if possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it sway be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits , or flowers at one 
funs, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
da not undertake to name varieties of florists' flowers , such 
as Hoses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means qf 
eamstmrisan at hand. 

**, Any eoansmsnications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbxtho Iu.ua- 
tratbd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

Names of plants. — A. B. F.—A variety of the 

common Christmas Rose (Helleborus tiger).- Scot. — 

Evergreen or Holm Oak (Quercus Ilex).- M. R.— 

Impossible to name from such scraps.- M. J.—l, Cras- 

sula lacteal 2, Setnpervirum Haworth!; 8, Mesembryan- 

themum aloldes.- W. Waters.— Loquat (Eriobotrya 

(Mespilus) japonic#).- J. M. T.— Airiplex halimus- 

Jisor.—YnesU relraota alba.- St. Patrick. — Oxalis 


N aming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and art often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above oondition is observed. 
Names Of fruits.— CL B. Davies.—Aprils, Wellington 

_p Dutnelew's Seedling.- R. V. Rugeley. Apple, 

Minchall Grab. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers wiU kindly bear <fc mind that, as ws have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered iti the irst number issued after they ate re¬ 
ceived. 

We should J>e glad if readers would remember that ws 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

M. —The plant you mean is probably the Tassel Hya¬ 
cinths .(Muscari oomosum).-— A. S.— The Azalea leaves 
sent are attacked with thrips. Syringe or dip the shoots 
in Tobacco-water, and fumigate also with Tobacco fre¬ 
quently.- Mot Wafer.—Almost any ironmonger or hot¬ 
house builder will procure a “ saddle ” boiler for you.- 

Important:— The most probable reason of the Azalea 
leaves going off is that the soil around the roots is, or has 

been, very dry.- S. JS. R .—Judgirig from the sample 

sent, the excavated soil is bad, and would be of no value 

as a top-dressing for a meadow.- Anxious. —Properly- 

prepared bone-meal can be obtained from any respectable 

dealer in artificial manure.- Thomas Gripper. —Apply to 

some respectable tent and rick doth ihaker, and, no doubt, 
yon will get' what you require. We cannot recommend 

any individual tradesman.- W. H. F.—Qood King 

Henry: Plants of this were advertised for sale in a recent 
number of Gardrsuto..—- -C. E. A—Send a small branch 
of the Azalea in question, and then we will tell you how to 

treat it.- A. B. F.— 1 The Christmas Roses seem to be 

healthy enough. The flower and leaf-stalks have become 

drawn from being kept dose in the frame.- F. 8.— Now 

would be a good tiihe to cut back old straggling bedding 

Pelargoniums.- Frtesia. —Soot from a chimney will be 

the best for your purpose.- An Allottee. —Cucumbers 

atp oertainly admissable in a collection of vegetables for 

show:- Beginner. —Graft the Apple trees now with a 

good, free-bearing sort.- Bodsworth.—' The Potato is 

question is Beauty of Hebron, not White Elephant.- 

Clapton —If the piece of ground to be turfed is level, it 

should be done for a oost of about 80s.- C. J. If.—At 

the end of July and during August is the best time to take 
up Anemone tubers. Plant the Lilies out next month. 

- J. A.—Now would be a good time to out down a leggy 

Arbutus.^— -U. W. H Coleman.— Plant the Lily bulbs at 

once.- Miss Cooke. —Plant Irises in the autumn.- 

Taberncsmontana. — The plant leaves sent are in f ix ed 
with thrips. ' Sponge them with Tobacco-water, and 
fumigate the house lightly and frequently with Tobaooo. 

-If. H. O .—Unhealthy India-rubber-plant leaves: The 

most probable cause of this in the present instance is that 
the ball of earth around the roots has been allowed to be- 

oome overdry.- C. J. M.— It would be better to sow a 

crop of Ontons-at once. A good strain of White Spanish 
is as good as any.-— M. G. —Wash the shoots of the 
Myrtle frequently with soapy water, and dislodge as much 

of the scale as possible with a sharp-pointed stlek.- 

J. E. Holmes.—The fumes from a paraffin-oil stove, if 

bad, would cause the mischief complained of.- Old 

Fossil.— We cannot reoommend any individual tradesman; 
but we should think that almost any garden fundriosmao 
would be able td get what you want. 


, . . _ ante. — Pour spme petroleum 

Into their nest and about their runs, and you wul find the 
outs disappear; but you must not allow the petroleum to 
tbudh the leaves or the roots of any plant qr tree.-r-Pn.4c- 

V9 AL ‘ 

t Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
fpcetve for engraving any suggestive or beautiful pkgto- 
gWaft* of plants or garden seduce, especially of gardens of 
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BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

3892.— Bearing 1 parrota. -Would it be possible to 
rear parrots in this oountry ? They ore the grey Africans, 
and the hen lays freely in the spring. Any information 
would greatly oblige—P itxr. 

3898.— Mating a bullfinch and canary.— Will any 
reader of Gardxxmo acquainted with.. breeding birds 
kindly tellme whether these are likely to pair, and pro* 
duoe pretty birds and good songsters,. andTwfeat is the 
kipd of food to feed them upon 7—A Coxstaxt R»mrn . 

REPLIES. 

^W^j^wd^mtde birda.—The cook bin! should 

3304.—Treatment of a grey parrot.— 

Feed the grey parrot on Canary seed, varied 
with an occasional biscuit, Nuts, and any sort 
of fruit; imd,of course, fresh water every day, 


_ have a very clever bird. It sings several 
songs with words, and talks and langhs all 
day. It lives in the hall, and is covered up at 
night. If parrots are petted, and a little 
trouble expended to teach them, they soon 
begin to talk. They must be kept warm. 
Hemp or Indian Corn is the worst seed they 
can have, as they invariably mope and pull out 
their feathers when fed on either. My parrot 
is perfectly healthy. I have had it ten years. 

-In reply to “ T. 0.,” I beg to say I have 

had a grey parrot for the last fifteen months, 
who is in excellent health, laughing and talking 
all day long. We give him no Indian Com, but 
keep Canary seed always in his cage, besides 
which he has scraps at meal-times of fruit, 
vegetables, and anything except meat, fat, and 
salt. He has clean drinking water twice a-day, 
a bath hung on all day, and is kept in a window 
out of a draught in a warm room and covered 
up at night. I keep him well supplied with, 
empty cotton reels to pull to pieces for amuse¬ 
ment. I also talk and whistle to him a good 
deal.—A. P. 

-I feed my grey parrot on Canary seed 

as a staple food, with a few grains only of 
Indian Com. In another tin I put water and a 
little sop (bread soaked in hot-water, and 
squeezed almost dry). It was thirteen months 
old when I first bought it, seven years ago, and 
for more than a year it never attempted to 
imitate anything. I kept it in the room I 
mostly occupied, and talked to it constantly, 
repeating the phrases I wished it to learn. It 
is now a capital talker and is most lively, intel¬ 
ligent, and amusing, and perfectly tame, and 
its health has always been excellent.— Beta. 

SINGING BIRDS. 

The goldfinch. —This elegantly-formed and 
beautifully-coloured bird, with its sweet natural 
song and great power of imitation, is a universal 
favourite and the great rival to the canary. It 
usually resorts, in its wild state, to orchards, 
gardens, and plantations. Its nest is a very 
beautiful piece of workmanship, composed of 
Moss, Lichens, and other materials, and lined 
with the down of Thistle-seed; it is usually 
placed at a considerable height from the ground, 
and contains four or five eggs, which are greyish- 
blue, spotted with purplish-grey. Young gold 
finches should be fed on bread-crumbs soaked 
in milk and squeezed dry, with a little soaked 
Rape-seed or Poppy-seed added. Great care 
and attention is required in rearing them. Full- 
grown birds are fed upon Canary, Rape, and 
other seeds, with a little Hemp-seed and green 
food occasionally. Lettuce, Groundsel, and 
Watercress are much relished by them. Gold¬ 
finches are divided by fanciers into several 
varieties, those having a white spot under the 
throat are called ‘ ‘ speckled birds/’ those having 
a streak of white half-way down are known as 
11 bastard white throats,” and those having the 
streak quite down to the breast are called 
“ cheverels.” These last usually fetch high 
prices, their song, however, is no better than 
that of the other varieties. Young goldfinches 
before the first moult have not the bright 
crimson hue on the head, and are known as 
“ grey pates.” As a rule, goldfinches are not 
very healthy birds in confinement, and a large 
percentage of fresh-caught birds die within a 
few days of being captured. It is much to be 
regretted that mis beautiful bird is becoming 
very scarce in this country. 

The bullfinch. —This bird has also great 
beauty of plumage, good vocal powers, and 
many other good qualities to recommend it as a 
cage bird. It is a permanent resident in this 
country. Its nest is built in the midst of thick 
woods and forests, being neatly made of small 
twigs and Moss, having a lining of root-fibres ; 
it is placed amid the thickest lower boughs of 
a tree, or in a Hawthorn-bush, 4 feet or 5 feet 
from the ground ; the eggs are of a bluish- 
white, streaked and spotted with violet-brown, 
and are five or six in number. The young birds 
should be brought up upon white bread and 
milk, and soaked Hemp-seed. Bullfinches can 
be taught to whistle tunes if the teaching com¬ 
mences at an early period. Large numbers of 
piping bullfinches are sent to this country from 
Germany, some of which execute three distinct 
airs; one single tune is, however, as muoh as most 
can accomplish. Bullfinches are easily cap- 
Qriginal from 
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tured by means of a decoy bird. They are Very 
htfdy, and live a number of years in confine¬ 
ment. They should be fed chiefly upon Rape- 
seed, with a moderate allowance of Hemp-seed ; 
the latter, if given in quantity, often causes 
the plumage to become entirely black. Green 
food, such as Lettuce and Groundsel, should be 
occasionally supplied. When moulting, a rusty 
nail should be placed in the drinking water. 

The chaffinch. —This well-known songster 
is a permanent resident in this country, keep¬ 
ing to the woods and thickets in spring and 
summer, but congregating in flocks in autumn, 
searching for food in the fields and hedgerows. 
The wild notes of the chaffinch are soft and 
mellow, but have little variety. The nest is 
neat and compact, and the eggs, four or five in 
number, having a few spots and irregular 
treaks of reddish-brown upon a ground of 
purplish-white or grey. The young should be 
fed upon white bread soaked in milk, and well- 
soaked Rape-seed. Full-grown birds should 
be fed upon summer Rape-seed ; a little 
Hemp-seed may be given about once a-week. 
They sing best and most continuously in cages 
which are not lofty, but wide and long, as they 
do not care to fly up, but pass quickly back¬ 
wards and forwards. The powers of imitation 
in this bird seem to be equal to most other 
finches, there being few' songsters which it can¬ 
not very closely follow. 

The siskin. —The siskin is not much seen in 
its wild state in this country except in autumn 
and winter, when large flocks of them arrive 
from the north, and may be seen feeding upon 
the seeds of Thistles, ana also frequenting Birch 
and Alder trees. The prevailing colour of this 
neat little bird is a yellowish-green marked and 
shaded with black ; it has a short tail and thick 
conical beak, the top of the head is also black. 
Although the natural notes of the siskin is a 
mere twitter, yet it readily learns the notes of 
other birds, and is very tame and teachable. It 
will live ten or twelve years in confinement, and 
should be fed upon Canary, Rape, Poppy, and 
other seeds, and have a good supply of water 
for bathing. It will readily pair with the 
canary, and is altogether a desirable little bird 
for the aviary, as by its constant activity and 
continuous twitter it excites the other birds to 
sing. ^ Numbers may easily be taken in a trap- 
cage, if a decoy bird be used. 8. 8. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

A seasonable reminder. —It will often 
be noticed by those who take on interest in 
poultry matters that many poultry - keepers 
every winter complain of the scarcity of eggs, 
and this, notwithstanding the fact that tne 
greater part, if not the whole, of their birds are 
pallets of the year, and are fed and managed 
properly. Now, feeding and good housing are 
not everything. One may feed an old hen just 
on the eve of moulting with the best food ob¬ 
tainable ; he may allow her to roost in the 
warmest of fowl-houses; but eggs will not be 
forthcoming. It is not the time to expect eggB 
from her. So with young pullets. They may be 
descended from first-class laying stock, and may 
have been well kept from birth ; but if they are 
too young to produce eggs, it is of no use to 
look for them. This is too often the cause of 
the scarcity. The pullets are not hatched early 
enough. Perhaps the hens are not laying, and 
therefore no sitters are to be procured. Perhaps 
the owner is too busy to think of next winter’s 
era supply, and, therefore, nothing is done. 
This is a mistake. The poultry-keeper should 
act in the same way as the gardener, who plants 
now for next winter’s use. If eggs are to be 
plentiful in the winter (and it is the abundance 
or scarcity of eggs during cold weather that 
determines the point whether the fancier is a 
successful one or not), the pullets must be 
hatched in good time. Most breeders have 
already made up their breeding-pens; but in 
case this is not already done, there is still time. 
If the cock of the walk be an old, infirm speci¬ 
men, or one which has not reached maturity, 
by all means replace him with another which 
shall do good service. Again, if the hens in the 
yard are not laying, or sitters are scarce, do not 
hesitate to spend a few shillings in buying eggs, 
or hiring a broody hen. Money spent bn either 
way is certain to yield ^ good return. 4 batch 
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iof healthy pullets, hatched in Marsh or April', 
will, at the end of September, be worbh a con¬ 
siderable sum, and will more than repay their 
owner before New Year’s Day. Do not be 
tempted to part with such birds for table pur¬ 
poses. Pullets mature more rapidly than 
cockerels, and too often the henwife is tempted 
to part with pullets during the early summer 
months which no sane individual would think 
qf selling.—D oultino. 

An unfortunate accident.— Perhaps it 
may interest some of the readers of Gardening 
to hear of an unfortunate accident which hap¬ 
pened to two of my Himalayan rabbits. I 
always use carbolic acid as a disinfectant in my 
rabbitry, and one day accidentally knocked the 
bottle containing it from off the top of a tall 
hutch on to the stone floor beneath. Of course, 
it smashed to atoms, deluging two of the rab¬ 
bits who happened to be near. After some time 
I succeeded in catching th^m, and found, to 
my dismay, that their heads were covered with 
the acid, which had entered thrir eyes and, I 
should think by their cries, caused them great 
pain. I then dressed their heads with salad oil 
and put them in a dark hutch. For a whole 
day they could neither see nor eat, their eyes 
being very mnch swollen. I repeated the oil 
dressing, and the next morning found, to my 
satisfaction, that they were able to eat. I fed 
them on bread and milk, with half-a-teaspoonful 
of sulphur added, and after a week had passed, 
turnea them down with other rabbits of the 
same age, which was eight weeks. At the pre¬ 
sent tfme I can scarcely distinguish 1 them from 
their companions, and they seem to have quite 
recovered.—H imalayan. 

QUERIES. - 

8894. — Relaxed fowls— Will ‘‘Doulting M kindlyin- 
form me how to cure eome adult fowls that are relaxed 7 — 
T. Smith. 

8895. —Plymouth Rook fowls.— Where, when, and 
by whom were the Plymouth Rook lewis introduced or 
first bred?—T. Smith. 

8890.—A poultry incubator.—will " Doulting ” 
kindly let me know which is the beet kind of incubator to 
get for rearing poultry ?—P. C. 

8897. — Nankin Bantams.— Will "Doulting ” kindly 
tell me the ohief points of Nankin Bantam* and if thev 
ought to have sickle feathers, and are they hardy?— M. V. 

8898. —Feeding hens.—Will “ Doulting ” kindly tell 
me what I ought to have done to the ground upon which 
the food (hot and cold) is thrown for 40 hens? It is part 
of their run of two acres, and in wet weather half the food 
appears to be wasted.- Hedgehog. 

3899.— Musoovy ducks.—Will someone kindly In¬ 
form me if Muscovy and other ducks will associate? I 
have a Muscovy drake and duck, also two other ordinary 
ducks; but the fonuer and latter do not appear to agree 
one with the other.—C lobkll e. 

8900. —Unhealthy Leghorn fowls.—My brown 
Leghorn fowlB have some of them got yellow-looking 
swellings on their faces, round the eyes, and under the 
beak. Could some reader of Gardextxo kindly tell me how 
to cure it? The fowls look well in other respects. They 
are fed on Barley-meal and Barley.—F. M. 

8901. —Red Cap and Wyandotte fowls.—Will 
“ Doulting 11 kindly inform me what are the special cha¬ 
racteristics and virtues of the Wyandotte and Red Cap 
breeds of fowls. Are they considered hardy birds, and ace 
they of the sitting class ? Are they good layers, and what 
is the colour of the eggs of both breeds J—Bikdo Curioso. 

8902. — Unhealthy peacock. — I have a peacock 
whose eye has disappeared, and a hard substance, the sue 
of a Walnut, has grown in its plaoe; over this ootnee the 
aperture of the eye, which is in constant motion. Can any 
reader kindly tell me what it is, and the treatment 
required ?— Harry Bexox. 

3908.— Unhealthy fowls.—Will someone kindly tell 
me what is the matter with fowk showing the following 
symptoms, and how they could be cured ? The invalid was 
a fine Plymouth Rook pullet; she developed a large swell¬ 
ing, like a wen, on the neok. When cut it stomea full of 
watery matter; she laid all the time she was ill.— Ply¬ 
mouth Rock. 

S904.—Langshan fowls.—I should be glad to know 
which is the better bred bird—a Langshan cock with comb 
erect, or with comb leaning a little on one side. I have 
two magnificent birds (last year’s), weighing about 12 lb. 
each, similar in all other respects but the combs. I should 
like to know the particular points of a thoroughbred 
Langshan fowl.— Clobklls. 

8905. —Unhealthy hens.—Would “ Doulting ” kindly 
tell me the disease, and its cause and remedy, from which 
my two-year-old laying hens suffer from ? The symptoms 
are that they mope about and have white skin over their 
eyes, causing blindness. The eyes swell out very large, 
and the fowls appear to be choking. It seems to be con¬ 
tagious and soon ends in death. I am afraid all my fowls 
will die (about 50) They are well fed on different kinds of 
food, and in good condition.— William Wilson. 

8906. — Poultry keeping.—I always read with great 
interest " Boulting’s ” remarks on poultry ; but have seen 
none that quite meet my case. 1 had 80 fowls, whioh 
were fed every morning with Indian Corn, with some 
Wheat or Barley occasionally. In the afternoon they had 
boiled Potatoes, scrape of meat, and Indian-meal hot. 
They had always plenty of spring water, also ashes for 
dust baths, and three acres of turf to run on the roosting. 


ishedti* arnd 'Wa* kept dean, Mho-frequently white¬ 
washed ; yet I lost 25 of the fowls in a few months. ‘ AS 
died'from the tome disease. First they drooped and 
seemed to. lose all appetite, the combs wgnt a dug 
yellowish colour, and in a few days they died. On open¬ 
ing several I found the. fiver an immense size and very 
soft. Will "Doulting” kindly advise me how to Marl 


Will "Doulting” kindly advise me how 
poultry-keeping again, as I am anxious to be successful ?— 
Silver -Stork. ■ - ' 

REPLY. 

3223. — Diseased, fowls. — The disease 
from which the fowls in “ Ringsfold’s ” village 
( have been suffering appears to be cholera. 
Professor Woodrofle Hill observes: “Fowl 
cholera is rapid in its invasion and course. If 
the symptoms are noticed early the bird will be 
found dull and listless, rocking its body and 
dragging its legs, as though they were cramped, 
when walking. The feathers are ruffled and 
the wings drooped, the eyes are more or lefis 
sunken, the eyelids swollen, and frequently an 
irritable condition of the latter exists, causing 
the birds to scratch the parts. As the malady 
proceeds the depression is more marked; the 
eyelids are closed, the head carried low and 
swollen from effusion of serum and conges¬ 
tion of the blood-vessels. The gait is staggering, 
and the evacuations become very white, clearer, 
watery, streaked with blood, and offensive; 
the tail feathers, and also those about the vent, 
are wet and matted together. The mouth will 
be found full of dirty, sticky, or frothy matter, 
and the same is frequently seen to issue from 
the nostrils. The comb becomes flaccid and 
deepened in colour towards its border. All 
these symptoms increase in severity as a fatal 
termination approaches. The bird is disin¬ 
clined fca.move, and either stands with its back 
raised, the wings being away from the body and 
drooped, or squats on the ground with its beak 
in the earth and the wings spread out. The 
breathing is short and laboured, the crest 
swollen and hlack in colour, the vision almost 
lost, ‘ the plumage lustreless, and, finally, the 
bird dies m a state of stupor or convulsions. 
The duration of cholera may vary froih a few 
hours to two or three days. As regards 
treatment, very little can he said in favour of 
curative measures. As in other acute and rapidly- 
developed diseases, to' be successful it must be 
treated early. Common salt has been found 
beneficial. Epsom salts in the premonitory 
stage, given sparingly, would he more applic¬ 
able. Antacids, especially chlorate of potash, 
are useful in the more advanced stage, and in 
profuse purging chlorodyne and carbolic acid 
are the most efficacious agents : three to six 
minums of the former in a dessert-spoonful of 
water, and one minum of the latter, 
pure, dissolved in ten drops of glycer¬ 
ine, and given in a dessert-spoonful of water. 
Pure water should be allowed ad libitum , 
with strengthening food. In dealing with the 
subject sanitarily, complete isolation of the 
diseased birds should he made ; cleanliness, pro¬ 
tection. from the sun, 1 oh&hge of food, good water, 
removal of locality (especially in the case of 
young birds), are all matters of importance^ 
while dead birds should he thoroughly and 
safely disposed of, and disinfection practised as 
far as compatible with the circumstances. 
Where the runs are enclosed the ground may 
with advantage he well watered with a solution 
of J eyes’ Purifier, or any other recognised anti¬ 
septic.— Doulting. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP LINES. 

A11 oarrxaof f+tt. - - 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—Grand bulbs, 9 in. in 
-LI diar., 3 for 2s., 6 for 3s. 6d, 12 for to 6d , 

pHRYSANThEMUM^.—Rooted plants, best 

« varieties in cultivation, our selection, Is. 3d. per dozen 
established in note, stroma, 3s. 6d. dozen. 

P ARAGON COLLECTION of FLOWER 

8EEDS, containing: Double German Stocks, Aster*, 
Zinnias, Gaillardias. Balsams, HeUchrysums, Larkspur* 
Marigolds, Phlox Drummondi, and 12 showy packets Hardy 
Annuals, Suitable for cutting, all for 2s. 6d.; larger pkts., 3s. 6d, 

TJEGONIAS, TUBEROUS.—12 strong tubers, 

■G in choice variety, for Ss. Ad. 

POSES.—12 choice varieties, named, extra 
Ah Strong plants, for 7s.-J. YATF.8 DICKSON. Nursery 
and Seedsman. Alexandra-road, Manchester._ 

TARGE YELLOW ATRICAN DAISY, 

hardy annual, invaluable for Church or Table Decoration, 
in bloom from June to December, seed, 7<L, post free. Gigantic 
Lemon Sunflower, very handsome and rare, seed, 4d fkwmou* 
mixed colours. 2d per pkt. Grass, 2d per pkt. Also very 
choice Flower Seeds for Garden Border, 13 varieties for to 
8old for a charity. —Address, “ Miss W. B.,” Wrentham 
Rectory, buffoUc._ 


above, per packet, poet 

, Bswie s NumwVuv No 
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JAMES GUYTON, 

Station Boat Nursery, Bolton, Ot. Yarmouth, 

fJFFERS the following, in Strong, Healthy 

v Plants, correctly named, all free for cash with order 


CARNATIONS. 

Crimson Olove, 3 for Is, 6for 2a. 
Napoleon, scarlet, 3for la. 
Mrs. Bio kins, white, 3 for la., 
6 for Is. 6d. 

Old White Clove Pink, 4 for Is. 
liarly Hluah Pink, 3 for Is. 

2 pi into of each of the above 
for Is. txL 


Campanula O. 
6 for la. 


Media, blue, 


Campanula peraicifolia alba, 
double white, 3 for Is. 

Canterbury Bells, do able or 
si nale, mixed colours,8f oris. 

Aqudegia californica hy- 
brida, rod and yellow, 3 for 
Is. 

A^uilegia ebrysantha, yellow, 

Anemone Jap alba, >6d. each 

Dianthus, mixed coloura, 6 
for Is. 

Myoeotis sylvaMca. doz. la. 

Scabious, mixed, doz Is 

Pansy, French.spotted. ladoz. 

Pansy, English, Show, and 
Fancy, Is do*. 

Wallflowers,Early Harbinger, 
and Early Fulbatn. 25 for Is. 

Oladioli. scarlet, 6 for Is. 

Gladioli, in mixture, 12 for 
2a. fid. 

CJoum, nice plants, 6 for la. 

Hollyhocks, 3 for Is. 6d 

Rockets, double white, 3 for Is. 

G* llardiagrandiflora.3forls. 

Stenactis spcciosa, HDlendid 
hardy light blue, 6d. e4oh, 
3 for Is. 

Polyanthus, mixed, doz. Is. 

CHRYAANTNEIIUM8. 

S beautiful singles for 2a. 

5 beautiful Japanese for 2s. 

6 be autiful Incurved for 2a. 
early-fio Bering for 2s. 

® very late flowering for 2s. fid. 

Only the beat vara, will be 
sent. 

8EED8. 

12 var.hardvannualsforls. 2 d. 
var hardy perennials for 
2a. 6d. 


ZONALE GERANIUMS. 

Yesurius, Mrs. Leavers, Eu¬ 
reka, Que rn of the Belgians, 
F. V. Kaapail, Le Cygne, 
H. Jacoby; any 3vans., la.; 
the 7 vara, for 2a. 


Begonia Carrier!, beautiful 
pure white, perpetual 
bloomer. Is. each, 3 for 2a. 

Tuberous Begonias, 3 for 
Is. 8d., doz. 5s. 

Gloxinia tnbers, 3 for Is. €d. 

Cyclamen, young plants to 
flower in autumn, 3 for la., 
doz. 2a fid. 

Cyclamen. extra Btrongtubera 
3 for Is. 6d. 

Browallia Jameson <. splendid 
greenhouse plant, 6a. each, 
3 for Is. 3d. 

Musk, Harrison's Giant, a 
favourite with everyone, 4 
for Is. 

Nasturtium, Empress of In 
dia, dark crimson, 3 for Is 

Plumbago capensis, 3 for 2a 

Plumbago alba, new, Is. each 

Petunias, 3 beautiful double 
Tars, for Is. 

Tradescantia zebrina, 4 for Is. 

Tradescaotla, multi-colour,fid. 
each; 2 of each for Is. 3d. 

Lavender, greenhouse Tar., 3 
for Is. 

Fuchsias, 3 distinct for Is. 3L 

Fuchsias, 6 distinct for 2s. 

PILARC0MIUM8 IVY - 

3 distinct doubles, 2s. 

3 distinct singles. Is. 6d. 

Violas, 3 distinct vars., Is. 

Primroses, double white, sul¬ 
phur, and lilac, the 3 for 2s. 

DAHLIAS. 

6 splendid Cactus vara, la 6d. 

6 splendid singles, 2a 

3 splendid Pompones, la 

Heliotropes, 3 for la. 

Coleus, 3 for Is. 

FERNSI FERN8II 

6 cool greenhouse vara, for 2a 

6 varieties for store, 2a 6d_ 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

B >x of 18 plants, including all the best vars., for 5a These 
are good value, and cheap at double the prioe. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Amateur, British Queen, President, Elton Pine, Kean’s 
Seedling, Alice Maud, Mac Mahon. Captain, Sir J. Paxton. 
Barnes Prolific. Any C var., 10 of each, for 3a ; the 12 var., 
12 of each, for 5s. 

THE CAPTAIN, well-rooted plants, 6s., 103; 50s., 1,003 

Rainhaiu, Nonpareil, Red Dutch, la. 

, ONIONS.— Zittau, Rocca, James Keeping, White 
lasoos. White Spanish; 60 for la. 100, la 3d.; 1,000, 7a 6d. 

JAMES GUYTON, 

STATION ROAD NURSERY, 

Belton, Great Yarmouth. 


100 


T1AHLIA CU1TINGS.—Show, Fancy, Single, 

■ U , Pomnono, and Cactus Dahlia*. My selection in choice 
Vr JP2 r 1 , d ‘£ I P°Bt free. Catalogue on application.- 

ALEX. LISTER, Florist, Rothesay, N.B. 

‘M’ICOTIANA AFFINIS. — White, sweet* 

■Lv scented Perennial. Flowers last a fortnight when cut. 
Early sown, transplanted plants, 6, with cultural directions. 
Is; 12. la Gel.; free.—Rev. G. BUCK, llelaugh Rectory, 
Norwich. _ 

PLANTS, 8a., FREE —21 .Single Dah- 

lias, with cultural direction* ; 7 Nicotiana aflfinis, 
wh iHv, 8 ^ ee ^ ed ^ c<,,lted perennial, 12 dwarf Scabious, mixed ; 
and 60 Hardy Perennials, 20 varieties, including Gaillardiu 
grandiflore, Geum, Lychnis, Mra Sinkinm Rudbeckia, Poten- 
WUa, Single Pyrethrum. mixed colours. Summer-flowering 
Af l'>ilegiu, Alpine Aster, Coreopsis, Ac. 

W:CTOR?S l a.. ( j}!,r l JfoV 1, ” r ' 11 P “ nt,) ’ " • ,r ~~ 

ONOWDROP BULBS, Double and Single, 160, 

" la- 6d. Lent Daffodil Bulha 100. la; 1.000. 7s. British 
Ferns, 15 assorted good varieties, Is 6d. 20 Large Rockery 
2 <- 31 ; 50 5s ; 100, 9s. 6d.; free.—ROBERT BELL, 
Allhallowiuiane, Kendal._ 

inf) ORNAMENTAL ANT) FLOWERING 

J.V/VJ SHRUBS, height, 1 to 3 ft., to include Oupressu*. 
Cryptomena, Berberis, Laurustinua Pinus, kc., 9s.; half 
5a 3d. Carriage free for cash with order.—HENRY k CO.! 
Ameraham, Bucks. 


-Kenti.i, Cocos Wed lelliana, Euterpe 

adults. Geonoma, LaUnia,Oh*m**rops. and Arocik one each 
from single pots, 3s. 6d.; Azalea mollis, 4s. 6d. doz.; Copper 
Beech. 3s M. doz ; Chiraonanthua two, Is. 3d.; Tulip- 
doz. j dble. Deutzia. 4s. doz.; Clematis montana 
and Flammula, as. doz.; Honeysuckle, 4a doz.; Jasmine, white 
and yellow. 3 each, 3s. 9d.: Pyrus, japonica, six. 3s. 9d. Free 
for cash with order.—HENRY k CO.. Amersham. Bucks 


targe Snowdrop bulbs, i7o7~i^Tn«i. ; 

7” LOW. 9a ; Daffodil Bulbs, 170, U. 6d.: 1,000. 7s. ; Hunly 
Lake Ferns. 15 assorted, 1*. 6d.: 20 extra large Rockery 
.1.: 50. 5a. fid ; 100, 10»., corrtr kl ” i -«» —- 


Roots, 2 s. 


r p .id # 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 


BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTINC 

DIBJBCT FROM THB GROWERS. 

ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S 

Special GUINEA Collection for Spring Planting 
(Made up at a reduction of 20 per cent, from Catalogue prices)* 
Contains 


12 Amaryllis Candida major 
4 „ formosissima 

6 Anemone japonic* alba 
6 „ „ elegans 

6 Cannae, in 6 named vara 
6 Dahlioa single 
2 ,, Constance 

(The White Cactus Dahlia) 
% Funkia cucullata aurea tot. 
12 Gladioli brenchleyensia 
12 „ gandavensis 


6 Hyacinths® eandicans 
4 HemerocalliB fulva 
2 Kwonso (fl--pL) 

12 IriB german ica 
4 Lilium speciosum 
6 tigrinum splandens 

12 Montbretia Pottsi 
t Richard ia (Calla) alba ma- 
culata 

8 Tritoma Uvaria 
2 „ ,, nobills 


Half this Collection for Eleven Shillings. 

The above may be had either from ourselves direct, or from 
our General Agents for Great Britain, Messrs. Mkjltkws k 
Co., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 

For particulars as to free delivery, &c., see our Special 
Spring Catalogue for 1887-8, which will be forwarded, post 
free, on application to our Agents, or ourselves direct. 

ANT. ROOZEN & SON, 

OYlBYim. UMT HAAE1M HOUAMD. 


GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

30 000 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, grown 

from our splendid Collection of Plants, filling 
a house 130 feet by 18 feet, from which we cut many thousands 
of bloom weekly. AJ1 good, well-rooted plants from cold pits: 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, Ethel, Snowdrop, Emperor of China, 
Fleur de Marie, Mow. C. Desgrange. grandiflora. Mr Bunn 
Aigle d Or, M. Gamier, Margot, Peter the Great. This set of 
12, post free, la 6d. ( P.O. 

THE following 6 CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

„ everyone should grow: Mme. Lacroix, M. Aug. Tezier, 
Mn. H. J. Jones, Christmas Eve, Etoile du Midi Fulton 
This set, post free, 2a, P.O. 

PELARGONIUMS, strong and good cuttings : 

J- Dr. Masters, Defiance, Gladstone, Triomnhe de St. 
Mande, Venus, Edward Perkins, I^ady Isabel, Rosy Gem. 
Brown's Seedling. This set, post free, la, P.O. 

W E °^ er cuttings of the following magnificent 
J;. PELARGONIUMS: Empress of India Herald, 
Eclipse, Hamlet et Ophelie, Duohess of Albany, Hercules. 
This set, post free, 2s., P.O 

flERANIUMS, splendid cuttings, all colours : 

V J «»-McIntosh, Circe, Niphetoa A tala, Hermlnlus, Olive 
Carr, Sophie Birkm, Lota, Zella. This set, post free, Is.. P.O, 

WE offer cuttings of the following magnificent 

V . GERANIUMS: Aimasla, Jas. Douglss, Lord 

Chesterfield, Carohne, Mrs. Holford, Norah. This set, post 
free, 2a., P.O. 

fjOLEUS, most beautiful varieties.—12 strong, 

v weU-rooted young plants, post free, 1*. 6d., P.O. 

pUCHSIAS, 12 strong, well-rooted plants, 

true to name, distinct varieties, post free, 2a., P.O. 
Catalogue, with essay on Chrysanthemum culture, free 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 

Special cheap offer.- ceraniul^Wi 

*7 autumn-struck, Gs. to 9s. per 100; 1*. to Is. 6d. per doz 
Sweet-scented Tobacco, Tradoacantias, Marguerites (blue and 
white), Lavender, Gazuniau. Chrysanthemums, Perennial 
Pyrethrum, and Phloxes, all is per doz. Heliotropes, Calceo¬ 
laria*, Fuchsias, Clove Pinks, Verbenas, and Agendums. Imp. 
dwarf, all 9d. per doz. Single Dahlias, white Oerantiuru, Dorn- 
flower*, Setluin variegafca, and yellow Alvssum, atlM. perdoz. 
Lobelia*, best bine, 2s. M. jkt 100. Wallflower's, Canterbury 
Bells, Golden Pyrethrum, Sweet Williams, Perilla, and Snap¬ 
dragon, all la 3d. per 100. Ail very good plants, free by 
Parcel Poet.—JOHN NORFOLK, Wilburton. Ely. Cambs. 

{SURPLUS HEALTHY - ORCHIDS.-Nearly 

w 100 varieties for cool or warm house from is each. Re¬ 
turnable List.—STEPHEN WOOD. Woodvillc, Kirkstall. 

Kfj CLUMPY, HARDY, PERENNIAL 

FLOWER ROOTS and Hamper, 5s. 6d.—WOOD’8 
Plant Club, Kirkstall. Leeds. 


pUCHARIS AMAZONICA BULBSTWi and 

“ healthy .mostly in leaf. 5s., 7s. 6<1. and 10a dozen, carriage 
paid. —Mr. WO OD, WnndvUle, Kirkstall. 

■p UCHARIS AM AZONICAT—G ra^HjdiTpots. 

7 to 12 flowering bulbs. Established. Fine foliage. 7a fid 
and 9 l Gd. -J. WOOD, Woodvillc. Kirkstall 

HATTLEYA TRIAN/E in Flower. — Vme 
V, st lH - eAch unwards. Return¬ 

able List. —STEPHEN WOOD. Woodville. Kirkstall, Leetla 

THIRTY PACKETS Fresh FLOWER SEEDS, 

r named, 2a 6d. Kinds only that are worth cultivation. 
No List.-WOOD’8 Hardy Plant Club, Kirkstall, Leeds. 

T7ERBENAS ! VERBENAS ll^Stron^ 

■ healthy, well-rooted cuttings, in choicest named varieties, 
2o for la 9d.: 100, 6e.; 1,000, 45s. Pansies, splendid French 
strain, magnificent blooms, outdoors all winter, 6d. dozen: 
2s. 9kl. 100, free.- LAWS k SON, Nurseries, Beccles. 

"DANSIES, splendid Scotch strain, mixed. Is. 
J- T»er dozen plants: 100 for 6*. free—ARTHUR. W. 
MAJOR. Florist, Oundlo, Northamptonshire. 

ITARDY PLANTS, RECOMMENDED BY 

"B. C. R." in last week’s Gardbxino : Periwinkles 
(blue), Arabis. Aubrietias, Wallflowers, London Pride. Mossy 
Saxifrage*, Michaelmas Daisies, Creeping Jenny, Creeping 
Veronica, Semiwrvivums,Id. each; Periwinkles,(white,double 
blue). Auricula*. Delphiniums, Evening Primroses, Lythrum, 
Linum Lewisi. Geranium* pratensc album, Saxifntgee(choice), 
Veronica spicata, (>ra*tiuin. Ranunculus acri* f. p-. Ccntran- 
thus, Galega. 2d. each; 2s. worth, frec.-RAYNER, Avenue- 
road, So u thampton 


UUANTED, to Purchase White Belgian Carrots. 

* f —Apply . LA WSON, 2. Royal Exchange-hid*. London. 

Q.E R ANI U MS. — Well -rooted Cuttings, car- 

Y riagepaid by Parcel Post for cash with order. Scarlet 
Vesuvius. Is. 3d. doz., 7*. 100; white Vesuvius, la 6d. dozen. 
8s. 100: Henry Jacoby, dark crimson. 2s. doz . 12s. 100. The 
beautiful pure white Geranium, called Queen 'of Whites. 3s, 
c^ozeu.—CfcJASLEi Rohertsoridge, Sussex. 1 


KINDLY NOTEI 

QNE more offer m below. Must be cleared at 

. once to make room; so to secure these exceptional offers 

order at onoe. 

Calanthe Veltohi. —Splendid bulbs of this fine win¬ 
ter-flowering Orchid, 12a doz.; usual price, 30a; 3 bulbs, 
3s. 3d., free. 

Tuberoses Excelsior Pearl, immense bulbs, carry 
ing 20 to 30 pure white deliciously-soented flowers, single 
bulbs, sometimes throw up 2, 3, and 4 bloom-spikes, best 
bulbs, 3s. and 4a doz. 

Llllnm anratum, very fine bulbs, 6s., 9s, and 12s. doz. 
Should be planted now. 

Gloxinia Bulbs, a very special strain ; a few dos. ex¬ 
hibition bulbs to spare, plant at onoe, 9a per doz. Tire 
above post free for cash. 

Latanla borbonlca.— I have a large quantity of this 
handsome Greenhouse Palm to offer (Fan Palms) in 4|-inQlt 
pots, 4 leaves. Is. each; in 3-inch pots, 3 leaves, 6d. eaoh. 

Btarechal Niel Rose-trees, in pots, fine strong 

plants, 9d. and Is. each; secure at Once. 

Chrysanthemums, strong rooted cuttings, very best 
for cutting, to bloom from Sept, to February, to include the 
famed variety CULLINGFORDI, 12 for la Gd., free; secure 
at OnCO to have satisfactory bloom. 

Pelargoniums, Strong flowering plants (my Collection 
was awarded Silver Medal), 6s., 9a, and 12a doz. 

Seeds.— All that want to succeed with flowers and vege¬ 
tables should use my seeds. Lists free. 

A., or. A. BRTJOZI, 

CHORLTOH-CUM-HARPY, MAHCHE8TER. 


90,000 ROSES ON OWN ROOTS. 

■REST KINDS, STRONG TREES, 4«. iloz., 6 

for 2a 6d., car. paid, New White Gloire, Cheshunt 

Hybrid. M. Niel, Joseph Paxton, Gloire de Dijon, Homdre, 

Souv. d’ElIse, Red Gloire, Canrennier, Isabella Sprunt, Rfive 

d’Or, Niphetos.—MAXRIBkOO.. Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol. 
6 EXTRA STRONG ROSES.-M. Niel, Red Gloire, 
Carvennier, Hom^re, Paxton, White Gloire, 3s. or 5a doa. 

18 ROSES, 2 and 3 years old, 1 Red Gloire, and 11 
Monthlies and Perpetual*, mixed, 3s. do*. 

18 GREENHOUSE PLANTS and FERNS, ail 

different, 2n. 6d. 12 greenhouse Ferns for cutting, all 

different, 2s. 6d 1 Clematis and 6 best Gold and Silver 
Iviea 2s. 6d. 9 hardy climbera, Passion-flowers, White 

Clematis, Ampelopsis sempervirens, sweet Woodbines, Jas¬ 
mine, var. Iviea and Evergreen Honeysuckle, 2*. 6d. 12 beat 
named Phlox, 10 varieties, 2s. 6d. 12 single Pyrothrums, 
mixed, 2s. 3 beautiful coloured Clcmstis, 2s. 12 Sweet 
Violets, Czar and Regina, la 6d. 12 Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, best kinds, la 6d. 4 Tritoma uvaria, or Red-hot 
Pokers, Is. 6d. 3 Egyptian and 3 Nudicaule Poppies, Is. 6d. 
12 new Fuchsias, all different, our selection. Is. 6d. 3 

Deutzia gracilis and 1 Habrothamnus elegana la 6d. 2 two- 
year-old Lavenders and 2 Veronicas, Is. Gd. 13 white Mar¬ 
guerites, Is. 6d. 

0 BEST MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS : Farleyense, 
Fovearuni, new Victorise, cuneatum, ciliatum, concinnum 
latum, veneris, Bausei, tenerum. Gold Moss, Gold Fern, 
tot. Pteris; the 12 plants, 2s. 6d. All plants carriage paid. 

MAIRXS A CO., Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol. 


Strong Plants, Carriage Paid. 

6 Hardy Climbera, Jasmines, HoueymoUes, Ac. .. 2a Od. 

12 IriBhIvies, strong plants. .. 2a Od. 

6 Lavender bushes.U. 6d. 

3 Passion Flowere and 3 Virginian Oreepen .. .. 2a Od. 

24 Polyanthus, best strains.‘ „ ..la 6d. 

L2 Alpine Auriculas .. .. la. fid. 

6 Climbing Roses, own roots .2s. 3d. 

12 Vincaa 4 varieties, very cheap.la fid. 

12 Assorted Rook Plants.. .. .. la 94. 

12 Sweet Briers, 2-year bushes .2a Od. 

Shrubs, Weigelo, F 


6 Flowering & 


*0. .. .. 2a 3d. 


6 Variegated Iviea strong plants.. .. 2a fid. 

6 China or Monthly Roses.. „ 2a. 34. 

6 Hellebores niger (Christmas Rose) .. 3a Od. 

6 Named Carnations.2a 04. 

6 Named Violets (6 varieties for winter bloom) .. la 94. 

3 Deutzia gracilis and 3 Wistaria sinensis .. .. 2a fid. 

3 Ampelopsis Veitchi and sempervirens .. ..la Dd. 

6 Named Heliotropes .2a 6<L 

12 Chrysanthemums, in 6 named varieties .. .. 2s, 6d. 

12 Tomatoes, in 6 named varieties .Is. fid! 

12 Savifragas, assorted .2a 0d. 

12 Aubrietias.2s. 0d! 

20 Cornflowers, azure blue.1 8 . fld! 

20 White Daisies, “ The Bride ".Is! fid. 

12 Anemone japonica alba.2s. 6d. 

Any 11a worth from this advertisement for 10k., free. 

H. ENGLISH, Fair 11© Nursery, Clevedon. 
-fO^AQTUMN^STRUCK FUCHSIAS, with 

Aal name*. Is. 6d.; twelve various plants from single pots. 
Is. M.; twenty-four rooted cuttings of various plants. Is. 6d., 
worth four times the money, beautifully packed in wood boxes 
and Moss. GARDENER, Old Vicarage. Sprowston, Norwich 

<3 NOW DROP BULBS, PRIMROSE ^rTd 

VIOLET ROOTS, 24 fine hardy roots of each, Is. fid. 
c arriage paid. — H A NDREWS. 1. Por tl and-terr a ce, Tau n ton . 

O A PANSIES, autumn sown ; 12 yellow 

, Calceolarias, uml 3 Fuchsias, autumn struck; Bother 

S lants, free for Is. 9d.—R. > ASH. West-end-road, Wycombe, 
tu cks . 

TTOLLY HOCKS, C H A r Fl*rR'S ~STR AIN^one - 

^ year-old. 2a 6d. doz.; Pansies, Daniels’ strain, 25 for 
la. 3d.; Geraniums, Zonal, double strong plants, 2s. 6tl. doa ; 
Fuchsias, true to name, 2s. doz; Tomatoes, Optamus, Con- 
querer, Ac., 2s. doz.; Telegraph Cucumber, good plants 2 for 
Is. 6d.—SEARLE and SO N, Nurserie s, Whittlesea. 

"BEGONIAS, Single.—Sound Tubers, 2s. 6d. 

per doz., free. —REV. J. DUMAS, Chipping Sodbury. 

n HR Y S ANTHE M U MS, Good Plants. — 7 

^ finest pure white. Is.; others Is. per dozen ; Mrs. N. 
Dk^B, Mrs. H. J. Jones, two. Is., free.—H. WOOLMAN, 84. 
Hawkes-road, Small-heath, Birmingham. 

rjUTTINGS of Double IVY-LEAF - GERAT 

^ NIU.M8.—12 choice named varietiea, 2s. Select Chry- 
aanthemums, Jaimncse, incurred, ic , well-rooted, cool grown 
Is. 6d. per dozen. Cutting* half price. All correctly named. 
Choice seeds, ^ last week's advt —MAYO, Perry Parr. 
| Birmingham. Q PI ^ 11 31 fro HI ' 
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Adiantuma for cutting .. 
African Hemp (Bpaiman- 
nia africana) .. 
Aijmum cutting*, strik¬ 
ing . 

Annual*, half-hardy and 

tender . 

Annuals, hardy 
Apple* and Pear*.. 
Asparagus and Sea kale.. 
Azalea mollis 

Azaleas . 

Beds, materials for new 
Begonias in a room 

Bees .. . 

Beetles, destroying 

Birds .. . 

Carrots, sow main crop of 
Cats, protection against.. 

Cattleyas . 

Cauliflowers raised in 

heat . 

Clematis, planting 
Cucumbers. 


Catting striking .. .. 54 i 

Cyclamens, haray.. .. 48 
Daphnea,small-growing.. # 
Day Lily (HemerocaUis 1 
K wan so fl. -pl ), the ?a- 

riegated.47 

Dcsfontainea spinoaa .. 49 

Euonymuses as window 
plaDts, variegated .. 50 

Eupatoriums ..54 

Evergreens, transplanting 54 
Everlastings .. 54 

Perns, amateurs' .. ..58 

Feme, hardy .. .. 56 

Figs, open-air .. 54 

Fig-trees, pruning .. 55 

Flowers, bonier .. .. 49 

Flowers, spring .. 49 

Frames, fastenings for .. 58 

Fruit-houses, ventilating 54 
►Yuit garden .. 54 

__ • Globe Artichokes .. .. 54 

54 Grasses, ornamental .. 54 
54 'Greenhouse.54 


X25T 

Greenhouse, heating a 


Haodlights or olOchea .. 
Hardy annual (Phacella 
campanularia), a good 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SEEDLING PRIMROSES AND POLY¬ 
ANTHUSES. 

I raise many hundreds of these annually, be¬ 
cause they are never so beautiful as when they 
produce flowers for the first time. No garden 
should be without a few clumps of Primroses—I 
mean of our native plants, and the first week in 
April is the best time to sow seeds of them. The 
most charming display of Primroses I ever saw 
was in Mr. G. F. W ilson’s garden at Weybridge. 
He planted all the best varieties he could obtain, 
and then left them to take care of themselves. 
His seedlings were self-sown, and were prettiest 
where the seeds had fallen on good ground 
amongst Moss or Mossy Saxifrages, which 
kept the surface cooL The Primrose likes 
a cool bottom, and is more at home 
by a river’s brim or on the shady side of a 
wood in damp, unctuous loam on pasture land 
than on sunny banks. My plan with seeds 
is to sow in pots or pans, filled with fine soil 
The seeds are just covered over, and when the 
surface is made smooth I place over it a thin 
layer of green Moss, in order to maintain a uni¬ 
form degree of moisture in the compost. The 
pots or pans are plunged in a gentle bottom 
heat in a part of the frame where they are 
shaded from the sun. If the surface becomes 
dry during germination, many of the seeds will 
be destroyed, and, on the other hand, if too 
wet said over-heated they will rot. The Boil 
ought to be just moderately moist when the 
seeds are sown, and the Moss should be kept 
moist by lightly sprinkling it, and the pots 
being plunged in a moist bottom-heat; this will 
keep the seeds uniformly moist without wetting 
the medium in which they are sown. In about 
a fortnight most of the seeds will have vegetated, 
when the pots containing them should be 
placed in a cold frame. Alter the first plants 
appear, which will be in about three weeks, 
they are pricked out in boxes at distances of 
about 2 inches apart. The boxes may be 
kept in frames until the plants are established 
after that, place them out-of-doors in a shady 
situation. Such plants as these do not succeed 
well if freely exposed to the sun, at least in 
the south. I set them out a foot apart on well 
prepared ground about the end of June or early 
in July. Under such circumstances the leaves 
will meet together and form a compact mass. 
Those who have plenty of seeds to scatter freely 
in the open ground may think these details 
tedious, but it is the plan which I pursue with 
the small pinch of laced Polyanthus seeds I 
am able to save, and Primrose seeds gathered 
with great care from the choicest varieties. 

One might imagine that Auricula seeds and 
those of the alpine and Himalayan Primulas 
might be treated exactly like Primroses and 
Polyanthuses, but the same treatment does 
not answer for all of them. In the first 
place, the seeds do not vegetate sofreely as those 
of Primroses, and they do best if kept in a cool 
place. To this alpine Auriculas must be re¬ 
garded as an exception, as the seeds of these 
vegetate freely, either in a cool place or in a 
hotbed. Alpine Auriculas are supposed to be 
garden varieties of Primula pubesoens, and 
really ought not to /hate been detignated 
Digitized by (3,0 git 


Auriculas at all. Auriculas, properly so called, 
are divided into four classes—green, grey, 
white, and self-edged. The seeds of these 
should be sown as soon as they are ripe, in July 
or in February. About a fourth of the July- 
sown seeds will vegetate soon after they are 
sown; the remainder will not do so until 
February and March, but the pots aud pans con¬ 
taining the dormant seeds must be attended to 
for six months, when the second lot of plants 
will come up. Rather than have this trouble 
with them I have kept the seeds until February, 
and the results have Deen very satisfactory. The 
young plants should now be pricked out, say 
about a dozen in a 3-inch pot. Be careful to 
repot as they require it, and excellent flowering 
plants may, as a rule, be obtained in this way. 

The seeds of the garden varieties of Primula 

f ubescens are as easily dealt with as ordinary 
rimrose seeds. These produce beautiful varie¬ 
ties with yellow or cream-coloured centres, 
having shaded edges of a rich crimson-maroon 
colour or purplish maroon. Primula viscosa 
from seed sports freely ; the small white variety 
nivea proauces lilac and purplish coloured 
varieties freely. The seeds of this I sow along 
with those of Auriculas, and treat them in the 
same way ; indeed, most of the alpine Primulas 
should be treated like Auriculas. All who have 
the means should annually raise seedlings of 
these beautiful spring flowers. D. J. 


PANSIES IN SPRING. 

Old plants of Pansies that were left to grow in 
their own way daring last summer and autumn 
have fared rather badly this winter. The cold 
weather that we experienced during the month 
of February, with its frequent snow-storms and 
sudden thaws, auite killed a number of them. 
Those plants of the same age, and planted at 
the same time, that had all the old flowering 
shoots cut close back in the month of August, 
have endured the severe weather much the best. 
At the same time, I have experienced some losses 
amongst these ; but it is very clear that some 
varieties of the show and fancy varieties are 
more hardy than others, for while some are 
quite killed, others are in a very satisfactory 
condition. From these I shall get the earliest 
flowers, and they generally bloom so freely that 
a line or bed of them is quite attractive. The 
longer I practise the plan of cutting the plants 
over in the month of August the better I like it. 
The growth which is made after that is not so 
long-jointed; consequently, the plants are more 
compact and in a better condition to stand the 
winter than that which has been exhausted by 
continuous flowering all the summer. 

Young plants which were raised from cut¬ 
tings at the end of the summer and planted out 
in October, have stood the winter much the 
best. There are but comparatively few losses, 
while the majority of them are in a very satis¬ 
factory condition. They are lifted a little out 
of the ground by the action of the frost, but 
not to any serions extent, as I always make it a 
rule to choose dry weather for planting in the 
autumn, and to plant firmly by pressing the soil 
closely about the roots and stems, as I have 
found the lighter the ground is the more effect 
the frost has in raising the plants. Unless the 
weather should be rattier dry, I prefer to leave 
the planta alone until the end of March before 


they are pressed into the ground again. They 
take no harm, unless there is much drying sun 
and wind ; and the less the roots are interfered 
with the better the growth will be later on. 
Whether the plants are old or young, I like to 
go over the beds at the time I have mentioned, 
and then to securely fix any in the soil that 
have been lifted up ; and also to stir the surface 
up carefully with a pointed stick. Young 

E lants will not require any further attention ; 

ut in the case of old ones it is a good plan to 
cut back any loose and weak shoots, and to give 
the surface of the bed a good dressing of well- 
rotted manure, and to lightly fork it in between 
the plants. 

Pansies in pots which have been standing in 
a cold frame, with the tops near to the glass, 
are in the most vigorous condition, from which 
I hope to obtain a good display of flowers by 
about the middle of April, at which time a 
;ood Pansy flower is sure to be appreciated. 
Jheae plants have not given me very much 
trouble; they were raised from cuttings put 
in last August, and when rooted put into 
small pots, and early in the winter transferred 
to others—-6 inches in diameter—in which I intend 
them to flower. The soil I used for them was a 
good sandy loam, with two or three crocks as 
drainage; and as with the assistance of the lights 
I can shelter the plant from rain and cold 
wind, as well as to shade them, I can be pretty 
sure of getting well-developed and highly- 
coloured blossoms, far superior to any that can 
be had in the open so early in the season. 

Planting. —There cannot be a doubt but that 
autumn planting is much the best where the 
soil is not too heavy and the situation dry. Plants 
put out in the autumn will not only flower 
earlier, but they invariably stand the heat and 
drought of summer better than those planted 
in the spring. But knowing how much the 
ilants suffer during the winter where the soil is 
-ieavy, I have not a word to say against spring 
planting in such cases; but the earlier it is done 
after the first of April is past the better. It is 
of but little use to attempt to grow Pansies well 
in the same soil after the second year. They 
must have a fresh position, or the soil in the bed 
must be changed. J. C. C. 


The variegated Day Lily (Hemero- 
callis Kwanso variegata fl.-pl.) is one of the 
finest hardy flowers in cultivation, and those 
who have a liking for variegation should grow 
it. The markings are very clear, and there is 
but little tendency to revert to the green type. 
This Day Lily is rare in gardens through lack 
of knowledge of its merits, and because being 
rather slow of increase it has not yet been 
offered at a cheap rate. It has a preference for 
soils of a rather light description, and in all 
cases the ground should be well and deeply 
stirred, and if of a heavy nature some light 
material should be added to it. Another im¬ 
portant point is to secure it a sheltered position, 
for like all variegated plants it is very suscep¬ 
tible to the parching influence of cold easterly 
and northerly winds. The flowers of this 
variegated kind differ in no respect from those 
of the normal form. They are large, very 
double, and striking in colour. As a window 
plant this Day Lily is worthy of much atten¬ 
tion. For a oool room, a corridor, or any 
similar situation. It would be found very satis- 
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factory for the winter. In the summer it 
would, of course, have to go into the open, as 
confinement at that time would weaken it.— 
Byfleet. 


A GOOD HARDY ANNUAL (PHACELIA 
CAMPANULARIA). 

Annuals, and especially those of showy charac¬ 
ter, ought to make features in every garden, 
however small it may be. They are of distinct 
habit and bright appearance, besides being 
highly useful in many ways for which plants of 
a perennial character are not adapted. In bor¬ 
ders or beds of permanent bulbs, annuals such 



Phacelia campanularia. 

as the Pliacelia are remarkably useful for giving 
colour to the garden during the most enjoyable 
months of the year. Bulbs, generally speaking, 
are at rest during the ,late summer and early 
autumn months, and this is the time when the 
garden should wear a gay aspect. This may be 
accomplished by a judicious use of these charm¬ 
ing plants. Great care, of course, is required 
in selecting suitable kinds ; for instance, where 
the ground is heavy—and the bulbs require all 
the sun they can obtain to ripen properly—it 
would not do to plant those of dense growth; 
whereas, in a light soil the selection as to habit 
is of no consequence. Many of them are so 
doriferous that the display will abundantly com¬ 
pensate for the trouble of sowing and thinning, 
which, in the case of hardy kinds, as Phacelias, 
is a small matter. When sown in the open 
ground—and we believe this practice to be far 
preferable to sowing in pots—the main thing 
will be to sow the seed thinly. As soon as the 
young seedlings have produced their first leaves 
thin out to the required distance apart—say 
from 6 inches to 12 inches, as plenty of room 
is essential to the development of foliage and 
flowers. P. campanularia (here illustrated) is 
one of the latest introductions, the seeds having 
been received from California about six years 
ago. The flowers are smaller than those of the 
old Phacelia Whitlavia (Whitlavia grandiflora), 
but much brighter in colour, being vivid gentian- 
blue, and very striking when grown in a mass. 
It ripens seed freely in this country. P. Parryi, 
a species with deep violet flowers, is also well 
worth growing. It makes a charming com¬ 
panion to the above. Others, such as P. loasa?- 
folia, Menziesi, Ac., are also very desirable. 

K. 


Plants for screens. — I have read 
J. C. C.’s” note in Gardening, March 17th, 
page 25, on creepers for fences, which was full 
of useful information, and I was very pleased 
indeed with it, but am very sorry to find that 
he has overlooked one of the old-fashioned 


flowers, which seems to me to have a genuine 
claim on us—namely, the Evening Primrose. 
This plant should be set out in the autumn, 
when it will bloom the following autumn ; and 
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plants may be bought of any nurseryman or 
seedsman at about Is. per dozen. The tall 
variety grows to a great height, and forms in 
itself without training a capital screen. It 
reserves its lovely-scented, delicate flowers to 
charm the chilly night, they not opening till after 
sunset. Another, and not the least important 
feature, is that the buds expand in so short a 
time that they may be seen to open, forming a 
pleasant occupation in the cool autumn evenings 
to watch the expanding blossoms. I may men¬ 
tion that they are quite hardy, flourishing alike 
in town and country.— Percy Fox Allin. 

Pansy growing in hot weather.— 
“ Pansy, Gee Cross,” in Gardening, January 
14th, page 633, gives us the benefit of his mode 
of treating Pansies in hot weather. Now, the 
sum and substance of growing, not only Pansies, 
but anything else in the shape of flowers, dur¬ 
ing a long continued drought, is mulching versus 
watering. There can l>e no two opinions that 
the former is the correct thing to do, but my 
experience teaches me that a little of both is 
beneficial—nay, essential, to the plants I cul¬ 
tivate in the open ground. We all like to see our 
flower gardens look neat, and if we resort to 
mulching by all means let us do so with the 
least objectionable material. “Pansy”, also 
tells us that he gives a top-dressing of Grass and 
Cabbage leaves—short lawn mowings may do ; 
but unless the cultivator wishes to make a 
nursery for slugs, I should say give Cabbage 
leaves a wide berth, os a harbour for these ver¬ 
min and unsightly to the eye. If the ground 
has been well trenched and manured in winter, 
my experience is that Pansies will stand more 
drought than any other flower in the garden. 
If I were to mulch at all I should use Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, or what is infinitely superior to any other 
material w r hen it can be obtained—rough wood- 
ashes, a sort of charcoal, obtained from a wheel¬ 
wright’s yard. I use cartloads of this every 
season, and never lose a flower from drought. 
The great enemy I have to contend with in 
Pansy culture is the dreaded slug, who, if there 
is any harbour by, makes it difficult to get a 
perfect bloom, as they disfigure them, even in 
the bud. If the idea is to grow’ Pansies, Asters, 
Dahlias, Marigolds, Ac., for show only, and not 
to beautify a garden, I should recommend 
anyone to set apart a patch of the kitchen 
garden specially for that purpose. I recollect 
visiting a garden of a famed exhibitor of these 
flowers, and, to put it mildly, I could only com¬ 
pare his patch to a manure heap. Certainly, 
the blooms were monsters, but as grown, 
nothing to attract the eye as things of beauty. 
I entirely agree with your correspondent, 
“ J. W.,” that a great evil lies in coddling hardy 
plants in winter. It is essential to their nature 
to rough it, and this is quite clear when w’e con¬ 
sider the high excellence to which Pansy culture 
has attained in Scotland. Instead of growers 
of Pansies buying forced specimens from the 
trade, I would recommend them to buy cuttings 
in July or August with specimen blooms 
attached, to see they get the correct thing, and 
grow them on in boxes out-of-doors through the 
w inter ; and if they will prepare the ground well 
in the autumn by trenching, and then cover it with 
a good layer of farmyard manure, allowing it to 
remain during the winter, and in spring rake off 
what remains of the manure, give a good sow¬ 
ing of soot, then plant the rooted cuttings from 
the boxes, I feel convinced they will find 
that they are capable of taking care of them¬ 
selves in the hottest weather, and will bloom 
luxuriantly and continuously throughout the 
summer, providing the blooms are picked off as 
they drop for seed. This is my experience, and 
I was able last season to pick Pansies from 
May onwards in the open in my garden* and 
one variety was covered with buds and blooms 
until after Christmas.—J. G., Hertford. 

3805.— Show and fancy Pansies.— 
Form: The outline should be a perfect circle, 
and free of every notch, serrature, or unevenness, 
the petals lying close and evenly on each other. 
Texture: The petals should be thick, and of a 
rich, glossy, velvety appearance. Colour: In all 
two-coloured flowers, the ground colour (of 
whatever shade) should be perfect alike in all 
the throe lower petals, and should be circular, 
and of equal width between the blotch and the 
belt in the three lower petals. Belting : The belt, 
or margin, should be exactly the same shade as 
th» tw’o top petals, and whether broad or narrow' 


should be of equal breadth throughout, without 
running into or flushing with ground colour. 
Blotch : The blotch should be dense and solid, 
and of a circular character, free from all run 
ning into or through the ground colour or the 
eye. Eye : This should be bright gold or 
orange, and solid, without mixing or running 
into the blotch, and should be exactly in the 
centre of the bloom. Size: The larger bloom 
(other properties being equal) should be the 
better, but no flower should be considered fit 
for competition under inches diameter. 
Selfs , of whatever colour, should be of the same 
shade throughout, in yellow, white, blue, or any 
other shade, the denser the blotch the better. 
Fancy Pansies. —In these Pansies it is of great 
importance to have a large dense blotch, and 
solid eye, not mixing or running into the 
blotch ; also the margin must be a clean- 
cut circle. It is a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence what colour the top petals are. 
Dahlias. —As beginners are often puzzled by the 
terms “show ’’and “fancy,” I will just ex 
plain them. All striped flowers are “ Fancy,” 
or if curiously spotted or flaked ; also all that 
have a lighter colour on the margin of the petals 
than the base or ground colour. For instance, 
red-tipped yellow or white, yellow-tipped white, 
Ac. Flowers wflth a light ground colour and 
darker lacing are “show.” Most fancy Dahlias 
sport very much, and often come seifs, or all of 
one colour, w’hen, of course, they are show- 
flowers. The points of a good Dahlia are- 
centre full and high, outline smooth and regular, 
Bize large. What is called in common parlance 
“ shell shape ” is considered the true shape of 
the Dahlia petal; quilly or narrow-pointed 
petals are a defect—A. B., Sunderland. 

3870.— Plants for a shaded border.— 
Narcissus and Snowdrops will grow in it, and 
so will Christmas Roses and all the Mimulus 
family, including the common Musk. Pansies 
succeed well in a shady position, if the soil is 

f ood. Herbaceous Phloxes will do, and all the 
’rimrose family, including the Polyanthus and 
Auriculas, Aconites, and Wood and other 
Anemones should be planted. There will be no 
difficulty in getting pretty well all kinds of 
shrubs to grow in such a position, if the soil is 

g ood, except immediately beneath the Oak-tree : 

ut the Box, Yew, Laurel, Aucuba, and Holly 
will thrive under this. Hardy Ferns will 
succeed in the shadiest parts—perhaps bettor 
than anything else.—E. H. 

3777.— Hardy Cyclamens.—These sue 
ceed admirably on the rather elevated parts of 
rock work, or in sheltered nooks near the edge 
of the lawn, or on the borders of a shrubbery ; 
if possible, where they will get plenty of rain 
in winter, but be well shaded by foliage at 
midsummer. The soil should be moist, but 
well drained, and a mixture of light, fibrous 
loam and leaf-soil or peat seems to suit them 
best. They may also be cultivated with the 
best results in shallow pans, and kept in a cold 
house or frame. Surface the pans with live 
Moss.— B. C. R. 

3868.— Growing Sweet Sultans. — I 
suppose most of the readers of Gardening are 
aware that there are three colours in the Sweet 
Sultans, the white and purple belonging to 
Centaurea moschata, and the lovely yellow- 
flowered C. suaveolens constituting the third. 
This is, in my humble opinion, decidedly the 
most beautiful and useful of the trio, and forms 
a fit companion to the intense blue of the 
common Cornflower (C. cyanus). All succeed 
admirably, in my experience, in a deep and 
fairly rich sandy or light, loamy soil, though 
they will also grow well in almost any good 
garden soil. A sunny position is necessary 
to the production of healthy plants and 
plenty of flowers ; but, although a moder¬ 
ately dry soil is preferable to a moist 
one, yet the drought of last summer was 
decidedly too much for these plants, and the 
flowers were consequently smaller and not nearly 
so abundant as usual. The Sultans, as a rule, 
succeed well if sown in the ordinary way in the 
open ground at any time during the month of 
April, though the beds ought to be very care¬ 
fully prepared, and the surface worked to a fine 
tilth. The Yellow Sultan, however, does not 
at times germinate at all freely in the open air, 
so that it is advisable to sow two or three in a 
frame, and in case of the failure of the first, 
transplant these out to take their place. The 
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seed, of which ever kind, ntust be perfectly fresh, 
or no dependence whatever can oe placed upon 
the germination. When up the plants should 
be thinned out to at least 6 inches apart to pre¬ 
vent injury from overcrowding. Among all our 
long list of annuals the blossoms of none are 
better suited for use as cut flowers, as they last 
a considerable time in water, travel well, and 
“make up” admirably in any kind of floral 
work.—B. C. R. 

3865. —Single Pyre thrums. — Pyreth- 
rums are gross feeding plants, and very soon 
exhaust the soil in which they are growing, and 1 
the best plan to grow them -well is to spread 
some manure on the surface, and lightly fork it 
in. This should be done in the wiuter, or the 
plants should be taken up every other year, in 
the month of February, and transferred to 
another position, where the soil is rich. As the 
season is far advanced the best thing you can 
do now is to rake the surface soil away from the 
roots and fill up the space either with rotten 
manure or rich soil.—J. C. C. 

3852.—Phlox Drummondi.—A stiff clay 
soil is a very unsuitable material for this pretty 
annual, and I am not surprised that it does not 
succeed. Besides, it is too early even to sow 
the seed in the open air ; the plants are sure to 
be injured by frost. The last week in April is 
soon enough to sow in the open ground, and 1 
should advise a bed being worked up with some 
light material to a nice friable condition between 
the present and that time.—B. C. R. 

3861.—Plants for a shady bank.— The only plants 
that will in any reasonable time oover the yellow sand¬ 
stone bank under the Beech-trees are the green-leaved 
Ivies. Procure strong plants and start them Tn good soil. 
-E. II. 

3808. — Spring flowers.—Narcissi and Anemones are 
best left in the ground undisturbed until they get over¬ 
crowded. Ranunculuses are best lifted as soon os their 
growth dies down. If left in the ground they are apt to 
make premature growth.—H. B., Fairlight. 

3806.—Border flowers.—The following annuals, if 
sown now in your frame, would flower during the summer: 
Herman Stocks, Asters, Phlox Drummondi, Freuch and 
African Marigolds, Chrysanthemums, and Ifelichrysums. 
How in boxes in light rich soil, give a gentle watering, 
keep close for a few days, and when the young plants come 
on gradually give air oil fine warm days and plant out at 
the end of May.—B. W. 

3845.— Rotten sawdust as manure.— This does 
not jxnsess much valuo as manure, though it might be 
usefully employed to open up strong clay lands.—E. H. 

sail.— Protection against cats.— “A Victim” 
will find that a 2-feet (or even less) width of wire-netting, 
fixed so oh to project at an angle of about 45 degs. from 
the top of the wall, will render it impossible for cats to 
!^et either into or out of his garden.—B. C. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SMALL-GROWING DAPHNES. 

The best of this class of Daphnes that claim a 
place in the Harden are as follows : The Garland 
Flower (Daphne Cneorum), here figured, a very 



Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum). Engraved for 
Gardkxino Illustrated from a photograph. 


neat evergreen shrub, 6inches to 12 inches high 
that bears a profusion of rosy-lilac flowers, the 
unopened buds being crimson. It flowers in 
April and September, and often twice a-year, 
in dense terminal umbels, deliciously fra¬ 
grant. It is very suitable for the front margin 
of the mixed border, or as an edging to beds of 
choice low shrubs. It thrives best in sandy, 
peaty soil, kept rather moist in summer. In* 
creased by layers. " ’ ' 
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is a neat and diminutive native shrub, 
having erect shoots, forming dense, compact 
tufts, 2 inches high and 1 foot or more across, 
covered with a mass of bloom which 
sometimes almost eclipses the plant. Its 
colour is a soft shaded pink or rose, and its 
flowers are individually larger and more waxy 
than those of D. Cneorum, but form clustered 
heads in the same way. It is essentially a rock 
plant. It seems to thrive in very strong peaty 
earth, with an abundance of white sand, and it 
should be planted in a well-drained, but not a 
dry, position. D. Bl&gay&na is a beautiful alpine 
shrub, growing from 3 inches to 6 inches high, 
and of loose growth. The leaves form rosette¬ 
like tufts at the tips of the branches, and 
encircle the dense clusters of deliciously-scented 
white flowers. It blooms in spring continuously 
for several weeks. It is of easy culture, thriving 
well on the rock garden in spots well drained 
and surrounded by stones, so that its wiry roots 
may ramble among them. It may be increased 
by layers pegged down in Bpring and separated 
from the plants as soon as the roots arc emitted. 

Daphne. 


8876. —Management of a Holly hedge.—I do 
not think 1 should out such a hedge down; but I should 
thicken it at the bottom by planting strong young Privets, 
and by pruning compel them to fill up the bottom. This 
they will quickly do.—E. H. 


3844. — Shrubs under trees. — Hollies, Yews, 
Laurels, Box, Aucubos, Holly-leaved Barberry, Butcher's 
Broom, and Rhododendrons will all suooeed under Ash- 
trees, if the roots are encouraged by top-dressing. The 
Ash is a strong rooter.—E. H. 


3846. — Deefontalnea splnosa. — Plant it out 
against a south wall. Prepare the site well by adding 
some good, turfy loam and leaf-mould. Shelter in winter 
for the first year or two till the plant gets acclimatised.— 
Be He 


ROSES. 


ROSE GROUPS FOR ODD PLACES. 
Roses will probably be the first and the last to 
participate in the coming renaissance of land¬ 
scape gardening. Considering their matchless 
beauty of leafage and blooom, their inimitable 
sweetness, their almost infinite variations of 
habit and stature, their striking and varied 
capacity for effect in landscape, it is surprising 
how little and what wretched use has been 
made of them for the formation and enrichment 
of garden and woodland scenery. Roses arc ever 
pleasing, always welcome ana beautiful. But 
their results inlandscapes have been too often nil, 
or a blot. The chief reason for this in the past 
has arisen from the carrying of the individualism 
of Roses to extremes. Each Rose bush or 
standard had to stand alone or at some con¬ 
siderable distance from its fellow, and it is no 
reflection on the substantial merits of Roses to 
add that few of them were strong enough as 
landscape plants to bear the test of such severe 
isolation. Some of the stronger ones managed 
to fill their appointed niche creditably when in i 
full flower and leafage, but when both disap¬ 
peared Roses cut a rather sorry figure in the 
landscape. In the case of the majority, how¬ 
ever, they seldom proved satisfactory at their 
best ; for, indeed, it was and is impossible to 
make single or even groups of ordinary garden 
Roses form satisfactory features in the general 
landscape. While as for beds or rows of closely- 
pruned, stiffly-trained standards, it passes the 
art of the rosarian or artist to mould them into 
picturesque or pleasing forms. 

Tiie bolder oroupino of the freer-growing 
Roses in unexpected places, and the giving 
them the power to run as they list, with little 
or no pruning or training, would do much to 
develop th?ir landscape merits. The landscape 
effect of skilful grouping far outstrips any mere 
mechanical aggregate of numbers. For example, 
six Roses in a group are not merely six times as 
effective as one, but thirty-six or even fifty times 
more striking ; and so with any other number. 
Again, surprise groups are, as a rule, far more 
telling than those duly discounted beforehand. 
One visits a garden reported to contain from 
one to four thousand Roses. We not 
seldom leave such, astonished to find how 
infinitesimally small, or even nil, the landscape 
effects of such gross aggregates of Roses can 
be toned down to. On the other hand, you 
come on a few groups or beds of Roses un¬ 
expectedly in the course of a woodland walk, 
and the effect is pleasing and effective, far 
beyond any mere mechanical proportion to the 
numbers of plants or size of groups. For ex¬ 


ample, reaching the summit of a rising walk, a 
small valley suddenly opens before you. It* 
opposite side and bottom are furnished with 
beds and groups of Roses. Looked down upon 
from an elevation of from GO feet to 100 feet 
every leaf and flower, as well as the outline of 
the groups and beds and grass or gravel division, 
are thrown back to the eye with a charm ami 
a clearness impossible under other conditions. 
Elevation ai w'ell as distance lends enchant¬ 
ment to the view, and the very fragrance gains 
fresh sweetness as it mingles and mixes its 
odour on its way up to the beholder. Rose rest?, 
again, in eome secluded spot alike in the garden, 
pleasure grounds, or home w'oods, are equally 
welcome as shady Beats, and when ekilfully 
managed, which they seldom are, are as pleas¬ 
ing and satisfactory features in the general 
landscape. But these, where they exist, are 
mostly too prominent; note, for example, the 
Rose garden with many arches or bowers at the 
Crystal Palace ; an ironmonger’s shopful of iron 
perched against the sky, proclaiming to all the 
world a rosary in which the iron for many years 
predominated, and which up till now has 
furnished little shadow and less retirement to 
its many tired-eye 1 and weary-footed visitors. 

Rose arbours or mounts may prove welcome 
rests indeed to visitors if they furnish shadow’ 
as well as rest by the way. But they are all 
the more welcome if they can be so posted as to 
be seen but little, if at all, till a sudden turn or 
opening ushers one into their friendly Bhadc 
and refreshing rest, rendered doubly welcome 
through being unexpected. Neither is it neces¬ 
sary that so-called Rose orbours or rests should 
stand out bleak and bald, generally marring 
rather than enriching the surrounding land¬ 
scape ; on the contrary, it is generally possible 
to link on as it were, groups or beds of Roses to 
the base of the Rose rests, thus forming easy and 
natural stepping-stones between the more or less 
formal Rose rests and the more natural features 
of the shrubbery or wood beyond. A great deal 
may also lie done to bridge over the gulf between 
art and Nature in Rose rests by allow ing the 
plants on the latter to run out freely to meet 
and mingle with the more natural vegetation in 
their immediate neighbourhood. Nothing has 
crippled the landscape effects of RoBes so much 
as restrictive training and severe pruning. Tho 
usual close pruning of Roses entirely unfits them 
for taking their proper place in landseapos ; 
neither is there necessity for it. Were the show’ 
tent the ultimate or only goal of all Rose 
blooms, there might be reason in close pruning ; 
but as landscape effectiveness depends rather 
upon numbers of blossoms than size or indi¬ 
vidual perfection, the more flow ers, as a rulo, 
the more effective the landscape. Certain thin¬ 
nings, maybe, are needful to preserve the health 
and prolong the life of our Roses, but beyond 
this the knife or shears should hardly be f«lt, 
if our Roses are to assume their due place and 

{ lower in the adornment and enrichment of our 
andscapes. F. D. T. 


Pruning Roses.—I observe in Garden¬ 
ing, March 17th, page 27, a correspondent 
(“R.”) complains of Mr. Harkness’ advice 
given in a previous number on pruning Roses. 
My object is not to condemn the system of cither 
Mr. Harkness or “R.,” but to advise others. 
I say, to leave the Rose alone and not prune at 
all w’ould be, in the majority of cases, to allow 
it to become a mass of small spray not fit to 
carry any good blooms, neither would the 
growth be strong enough to produce flowers the 
year following ; in fact, it would soon die away. 
I allude to our best Roses in the various sections. 
I say, then, to those who would like their Roses 
to do well, prune moderately, cut out all unripe 
and old worn-out wood, then shorten the strong 
growers moderately and weak growers more 
severely, but aim to allow the plants to gain in 
size yearly by keeping them open in the centre 
and allow the growth to spread. I presume 
Mr. Harkness alluded chiefly to recently 
purchased Rose plants from the nursery, as the 
fewer shoots a newly-planted one made the 
following summer the stronger it would be for 
the following year, like the Vine. I am not one 
that likes to see established Roses cut in so 
severely as some do year after year, bub with 
age they require well thinning out, especially 
the small and unripe wood ; also then shorten the 
other, as before advised, according to tl e 
strength of it—if ^tj ..is weekly cut ic in rather 
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severely to induce it to gain strength, other¬ 
wise moderately only. I have tried various 
plans of pruning, and I condemn equally the 
leave-alone and restrictive system, as I find 
these extreme measures do not produce good 
results. —W. Major. 

Bose Heine Marie Henriette.—This 
is one of the most useful of all Roses. It is 
valuable for any purpose connected with the 
garden. It is an excellent climber, making long 
and vigorous growth, which produces great 
numbers of well-developed flowers ; but it is as 
a Rose for forcing that I think it is most valu¬ 
able. Partaking, as it does, of most of the best 
characteristics of the Tea-scented Roses, it re¬ 
sponds quickly to an increase of temperature and 
appears to like it, for under gentle forcing the 
growth is abundant and strong, and the flowers 
plentiful when the roots are well nourished 
in a good border. I know of no other high 
coloured Rose that flowers so freely early 
in the Beason as this one does. As a 
matter of fact, there are not many Roses of the 
same line of colour that submit kindly to early 
forcing. General Jacqueminot has been for 
some years the favourite red Rose to associate 
with Marshal Niel and others for flowering 
early in the year ; but amongst the trade growers 
who force Roses early Reine Marie Henriette 
is steadily taking the place of the other—at 
least, in the West of England. Its long, 
pointed buds and lively red colour contrasting 
well with those with which it is usually asso¬ 
ciated. This Rose also does well in pots, young 
plants flowering very freely, and the half-ripe 
wood will striko almost os freely as a zonal 
Pelargonium.—J. C. C. 

Striking' Rose cuttings.— Lost November I in¬ 
serted two dozen Rose cuttings in a pan of sandy soil in 
a cool greenhouse. I took them off with heels of old wood 
attached, and, on lookingover them the other day, I And 
every one has struck. The sorts are Gloire de Dijon, 
Reine Marie Henriette, Monachal Niel, Mdme. Berard, Ac. 
—IIomk Ri lk. 

3869.— Pruning Roses.— If I understand your en¬ 
quiry right, your plants have only a single shoot to eooh. 
If that is so, it is desirable that they should be cut back at 
once to half their length, for the purpose of making them 
break into growth below to fill up the wall space.—J. C. C. 

3S69.— Roses on a hedge bank.— The Roses i 
mentioned are not climliers ; but you may peg the growth 
down if you wish to. At the same time, all those I named 
look best when allowed to grow their own way. You may 
plant Periwinkle or St. John’s Wort between the Roses to 
form a green covering for the winter; but, if you do so, it 
will be at the risk of weakening the growth of the Roses. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING, 
Variegated Euonymuses as window 

plants. —The more I see of these the more I 
like them. Nothing else resists the smoke and 
fog of London so well; they stand outside 
during all weathers, and always look bright, 
fresh, and cheerful. The old golden variegated 
variety, with a yellow blotch in the oentre of 
each leaf, is still about the best, I think, for 
this purpose, the growth being so bushy and 
short-jointed and the variegation so bright. It 
strikes freely from tops or side-shoots put in in 
a frame or greenhouse in the autumn, and after 
being planted out for a couple of years, the 
plants are large enough for potting. If any of 
the shoots revert to the normal form, these soon 
outgrow the variegated portion, so must be cut 
away, and if this destroys the shape of the 
plant, it should be cut up and propagated. I 
repot all my plants but the largest every year, 
and give them liquid-manure when in growth. 
This keeps them healthy and vigorous. I have 
just washed the foliage of ours from the winter’s 
deposit of soot and fog, and they look quite 
fresh and bright again.—B. C. R. 

3847.—Hare’s-foot Fern in a window. 

-This should succeed in a window, if the roots 
je in good condition. I have seen it do well in 
a basket suspended in the full light of the 
window, but out of the brightest rays of the 
sun. Davallia canariensis, which I suppose is 
the kind meant, is deciduous in winter in a low 
temperature, and any repotting or refreshing 
of the roots required should be done as soon as 
returning life is noticed Plenty of drainage 
and rough, turfy soil, equal parts of peat and 
loam will do, or all peat may be used. —E. H. 

3794.— Begonias in a room.— These plants often 
succeed fairly well in a light room ; but, if the air is too 
dry, the blooms fal Jvery quickly. They must be placed 
close to the gloss, or they will beoome drawn and worth¬ 
less. Obtain some year-old tubers from a good firm, and 
place them in small pots in light, sandy soil, keening 
them nearly dry at first.—B. C. R. 

Digitized by Google 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

Cattleyas. 

This is a large genus which I do not think I 
have yet said anything about; but so marvel¬ 
lously beautiful have the various forms of C. 
Trianie been since soon after Christmas, that I 
now propose to say a few words about, these 
gorgeously beautiful flowers, which are now so 
numerous that they can be bought cheaply— 
always a consideration with the majority of 
amateurs—and by properly selecting the kinds 
of Cattleyas a continuous succession of their 
blooms may be maintained for the whole year— 
that is to say, if a few plants of each kind are 
grown. My readers, however, must remember 
that Cattleyas are not cold Orchids like Odonfco- 
glossums, but anyone who possesses a glass¬ 
house in which a temperature can be main¬ 
tained of from about 55 degs. to 65 degs. 
during winter, may expect to grow them 
well, the lowest figures representing the night 
temperature ; as a matter of course the sun will 
make the house hotter in summer, but shading 
and ventilation will remedy any excessive heat; 
but in case of dull, cold weather setting in 
during the growing season, the house should 
not be allowed to get cooler than 65 degs. or 
70 degs. But how are these plants to be 
managed ? is the first question asked by a friend 
who is overlooking me, who says I have given 
him the Orchid craze through sending him 
blooms from time to time. Well, the first 
necessity is the plant or plants, which having 
obtained, see if they require potting—and most 
of the kinds thrive best in well-drained pots— 
but avoid over-potting. 

The best time to befot is just when the 
roots begin to show signs of pushing out 
from the base. Do not leave it onger, 
because if left until the roots lengthen, it is 
almost an impossibility to perform the operation 
without injury to some of the roots, ana by this 
the strength of the young growth is permanently 
weakened. These plants will not require re¬ 
potting annually, once in about three years 
being sufficient, but they should have some of 
the old soil removed from the surface and 
replaced by fresh material every year. The 
best material to use is nice fibrous peat (from 
which all the mould has been beaten), to this 
add a small portion of living Sphagnum Moss, 
which, if chopped into pieces some 2 inches 
long, mixes better with the peat fibre than 
when left as gathered. In potting let the plant 
sit well up above the rim on a cone-like 
mound, and build the potting material close 
up round (but not over) the base of the 

g rowths, and press all down gently and 
rmly. Having potted the plant, give it a 
gentle watering, and place it in the position it 
is to occupy, which should be a light one, for 
Cattleyas enjoy light, but require shading with 
some thin material from the hottest of the sun’s 
rays, in order to keep the foliage from becoming 
yellow. In the matter of 
Watering, once or twice a-week, or, perhaps, 
oftener, will be sufficient for the plants when 
they are growing ; but an abundant supply of 
moisture in the atmosphere is absolutely 
necessary, which can be maintained by sprink¬ 
ling the stage between the pots and the floor; 
but my advice is never to syringe Cattleyas 
overhead. This may appear strange when we 
know these plants must naturally receive a vast 
amount of moisture during the wet season ; but 
it is very questionable if they grow quite 
erect in a state of nature, but at such an 
angle as enables the water to pass quickly 
off, and not lie in the large sheathing bracts 
which envelop the young growths of the 
majority of the species. After growth is com¬ 
pleted, gradually reduce the water supply, and 
when the bulbs are fully ripe very little water 
will be found sufficient to keep them from 
shrivelling, and the atmospheric moisture must 
also be reduced ; but when the flowers begin to 
rise in the spathe, the quantity of water should 
be again increased. For the 

Early-flowering species I recommend C. 
Trianre, which has been introduced so largely 
during the past ten years that it is difficult to 
describe the plant, as it varies from flowers of 
the purest white, with a stain of yellow in the 
throat, through all shades of lilac, mauve, rose, 
And crimson of the deepest and riohest hue. 


and they are all gorgeously beautiful. The scape 
bears from three to four flowers, which are 
5 inches to 6 inches across. The plant recog¬ 
nised as typical has deep rose-coloured sepals 
and petals, lip of the same colour, yellow 
in the throat, and purplish-violet in front. 
They begin to appear early in January, and con¬ 
tinue into March, the individual flowers lasting 
fully a month in perfection, during which time 
the blooms may do gazed upon daily without 
the slightest insipid feeling ; but a sense of 
regret will be sure to arise when they have 
passed away. There are many superb forms of 
this plant which have been recorded, such as 
delicata, Emilie, formosa, Dodgsoni, Osmani, 
Rollissoni, Schroderre, and many others, which 
have come from large importations ; but as 
such extra forms are of rare occurrence, it is 
not desirable to attempt any description of 
them here, especially as the majority of them 
are exceedingly high in price, and, therefore, 

? uite beyond the reach of ordinary amateurs, 
n my next I must say a few words about the 
successor to Trianre ; but I feel sure for the 
present you have had quite enough of 

Matt. Bramble. 


3776.— Primula obconica. —Seed should 
be sown any time between March and June to 
obtain plants to bloom profusely early next 
spring. For sowing the seed use a light, sandy 
compost; place it in a 5-inch pot, well drained; 
make it level and fine on the surface, and sow 
the seed, covering it only with a light sprink¬ 
ling of fine sand. When germination takes 
place keep the plants in an airy and shady posi¬ 
tion until they are large enough to handle, and 
then prick them out in pans of loam, leaf-soil, 
and sand, 1 inch apart. They may stay here 
until they are ready for shifting into blooming 
pots, which will be necessary when the plants 
touch and overlap each other; 5- inch and G-inch 
pots are convenient sizes to grow them in. 
The compost may be the same as recommended for 
pricking out with the addition of a little decayed 
cow-manure and a dusting of soot. Keep them 
close until they are established, and then give 
them the same treatment as the Chinese Primulas. 
In the spring, when the pots are crowded with 
roots, give weak and frequent doses of liquid- 
manure, made from soot, horse, cow, or sheep 
droppings, and continue doing so until the 
plants cease blooming. It is generally con¬ 
sidered a perpetual bloomer, but in this district 
it ceases flowering during the depth of winter.— 
E. D. S., Sheffield. 

-This is a cool-house plant, and nearly 

hardy. The temperature of an ordinary green¬ 
house— ue ., from 40 (legs, to 50 degs., will suit 
it very well indeed during the winter, though 
with a little more warmth it blooms more freely 
at that season. During the summer it needs a 
comparatively cool Bpot, with shade from mid¬ 
day Bun, ana plenty of air. Pot in two parts 
sandy loam mixed with one of leaf-mould, and 
provide good drainage. Like all other Primulas 
it delights in an even but moderate degree of 
moisture at the root, and should never be 
allowed to get very dry or very wet. It is easily 
raised from seed, and the seedlings rapidly be¬ 
come vigorous flowering-plants.—B. C. R. 

3491 and 3819.— Plants for a north 
greenhouse and cold conservatory.— 
Before removing the pipes for heating, allow me 
to inquire whether these glasshouses are within 
distance for obtaining heat from the drawing¬ 
room or nearest fireplace? As in this house 
the greenhouse only touches one corner 
of the drawing-room, at a distance of about 
13 feet from the fireplace, behind which a small 
boiler is built into the chimney. This boiler is 
connected by H-inch pipes with those inside the 
greenhouse, which are 4- inch ones. A very small 
open reservoir, fixed against the wall in the 
greenhouse, supplies the boiler and moisture to 
the atmosphere. The pipes between the fire¬ 
place and reservoir are carried outside the 
drawing-room wall, but protected by a wooden 
boxing. As there is generally someone in the 
drawing-room till nearly midnight, the fire is 
then finally made up -with lasting fuel, and is 
often alight at seven o’clock the following 
morning, having supplied a very satisfactory 
heat; and by similar means “ E. Beare” and 
“ Katrine ” might largely increase their range 
of plants, if within reach of such a fireplace, 
no artificial warmth being required in summer. 

-W. Weston Turnok. 

Original from 
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a succession from the early spring until Mid¬ 
summer. The whole secret of success lies in 
giving plenty of water at all times, for being 
almost an aquatic, there is no fear of overdoing 
them ; but if they get dry, the leaves soon get 
browned at the edges and the l>eauty of the 
plants are spoiled. I find that saucers arc 
indispensable for these plants, as the pots get 
bo full of roots it is well nigh impossible to 
keep them moist enough by any other means, 
and a little weak liquid-manure put in occasion¬ 
ally hus a marked effect in keeping the foliage 
of a deep-green colour. When the plants cease 
flowering, I plant them out in rich soil, and they 
make fine clumps for lifting again after one 
season's rest.—J. G., Hants. 


LAPAGERIA& 

Generally speaking, these lovely climbing 
plants do much better planted out than when | 
grown in pots ; therefore, wherever possible, ; 
this should be done. Planting out should be 
done early in the spring, before growth com- ( 
mences, or the disturbance of the roots, in¬ 
separable from the necessary spreading out, will 
stop growth in a way that will much retard it 
for the season. The draiiw^e of the border ( 
must be ample, and the soil fibrous peat, with 
enough sana added to it to keep it open ; and | 
as the plants increase in strength it iB necessary 
to keep the shoots regularly trained in. As the 
soil becomes exhausted before growth has com¬ 
menced, each spring an inch or two may be re¬ 
moved from the surface, and be replaced with 
new. Manure-water, through the summer, will 
also be an assistance. So treated, the plants 
can be kept growing in a vigorous condition for 
a number of years. We wouldadvise all who have 
the red variety to procure the white one also ; 
they are fit companions in every way, the at¬ 
tractions of both being enhanced by the contrast 
in the colour of the flowers. Few plants have 
a more handsome and graceful appearance 
when in flower, and the shoots depend 
in veritable floral wreaths from the pillars 
or roof of a greenhouse. Lap&gcrias are clean- 
growing plants, 
and not much 
liable to insect 
pests. Thrips, 
red spider, and 
aphides affect 
them ; but these 
rarely gain a 
footing if the 
syringe is used 
as it ought to be 
—so as to get the 
water freely to 
both the under 
and upper sur¬ 
faces of the 
leaves. When 
these insects 
make their ap¬ 
pearance, a free 
and persistent 
use of the 
syringe is the 
best remedy ; 
scale must be 
removed by the 
sponge. The low 
tempe ratu re 
they require is 
not favourable 
to the increase 
of mealy bug, 
although it will 
live upon them; 
and when bo 
affected it is 
best removed by 

sponging and bytheuse of asoft brush to getdown one of the most vigorous growers, and even if 


SALVIAS. 

In how very few gardens are these fine old- 
fashioned plants now to be found. Near 
London, and other large cities and towns, they 
are practically unknown, and the only places in 
which I have ever met with more than a few 
stray plants of S. patens, grown as a border- 
plant, are a few old private gardens in the 
country, where they have been cultivated time 
out of mind, and, it is to be hoped, always will 
be. Their rarity in town and suburban districts 
is, no doubt, attributable to their undoubted 
repugnance to a smoky atmosphere, in 
which some of the more delicate varie¬ 
ties can scarcely be induced to grow at 
all, and the rest bloom, as a rule, very 
sparingly anti weakly. The only variety 
(except S. patens) whose culture I 
should ever attempt within the pre¬ 
cincts of a fair-sized town is S. rutilans, 


Plants in Our Readers’ Gardens: Wreath of Lap&geria rosea. Engraved for 
from a photograph sent by Mr. James Scott, 8t. Beraard's-ruod, Olton, 


to the axils of the leaves. There is one other 
enemy to guard against, that is slugs, which are 
extremely fond of the young underground shoots, 
and unless care is taken to keep these marauders 
thoroughly under, they are sure to find the 
growths as they appear above the surface ; in 


it does not bloom much, the deliciously Apple- 
scented foliage is always useful for mixing with 
cut-flowers. Salvias are not by any means such 
showy plants as most kinds of what are known 
florist s flowers,” but the colours of several 
really very beautiful ; and flowering. 


which case serious mischief will be done, as the | aa they do, at a time when bloom of all 
plants have not the power to quickly produce descriptions (Chrysanthemums alone excepted) 
others to replace the injured ones. j is scaroe, and the graceful spikes forming so good 

- a foil to the always more or less heavy blossoms 

Japanese Meadow-sweet (Spirrea japo-1 of the others, it is really a pity that they should 
nica).—There is not a plant cultivated, either , be so much neglected. By growing a selection 
uew or old, that is more generally useful thau of about half-a-dozen varieties, and affording 


•Spiraa japonica. It is of the easiest culture, 
&nd is not at all fastidious as to soil, and will 
grow freely in hot or cold houses; the only 
difference being that iu a cold house one must 
wait until the spring is far advanced before one 
gets its full beauty, whereas, by applying a 
moderate warmth, it comes in when flowers 
are scarce, and the foliage is so useful for mixing 
with cut flowers that 1 hardly know whether 
the plant is more useful as a flowering or a 
foliage one. To get the best pot plants, ono 
must start with good strong crowns or clumps 
which are now sold very cheaply. They should 
be potted up in good, rich soil, and set in a cold 
bouse or frame until required for use, and if a 


them suitable treatment, a succession of blossoms 
of various colours may be had from September 
or October until the following February at least. 
Their cultivation, again, presents no difficulties 
of any consequence, while, as regards propaga¬ 
tion, they are as easily increased as any plant 
with which I am acquainted. Cuttings formed 
of the side shoots of old plants, from 1 inch to 
3 inches in length, will root readily at any time 
in spring if inserted in the same way as Fuchsia 
slips are treated, and plunged in a gentle bottom 
heat, or even stood on a moist bottom of ashes, 
Ac., in a house or pit where the temperature 
averages 63 degs. to 70 degs. Under such circum¬ 
stances, with a moderately close atmosphere, 


warm house or pit is available, a few may be and shade from direct sunshine, my losses seldom 
put in at intervals of a month, so as to keep up . exceed 5 per cent. 
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When rooted, Salvias may be grown to 
flowering size by two methods—first, by the 
planting-out system, and secondly, by keeping 
their roots confined in pots in the usual way. 
As with many other things, tho latter plan 
entails the most trouble, but at the same time is 
productive of the best plants, excepting, perhaps, 
in the case of very large specimens, which may 
be grown in the ground and lifted in the autumn 
with perfect success. 

Cuttings, when rooted, and, if possible, potted 
off singly, should be planted out in an open and 
sunny piece of deeply worked and fairly rich 
ground about the end of May, and the shoots 
pinched from time to time beyond the second 
or third joints up to the middle of August or 
thereabouts, as well to induce a bushy habit of 

S owth as to defer the flowering until autumn 
>s set in. A good supply of water, and a 
little liquid-manure occasionally, should be 
afforded iu dry weathor. The plants should be 
set oat at least 2 feet apart, and if there is 
plenty of room, 3 feet would be ltetter still. 
In the early part of September, or earlier still, 
if the plants appear to be making too much 
growth, with a sharp and narrow spade cut half¬ 
way round the plants, at a distance from the 
stems equal to the semi-diameter of the pots 
they are intended to occupy — and these, 
by the way, should not be by any means 
small for the size of the plants—the best 
way of doing this being to cut two segments on 
opposite sides at first, and in a fortnight’s time 
the remaining portion may be done. An occa¬ 
sional soaking of liquid-manure subsequent to 
the above operation will be necessary in dry 
weather. At^the end of the month or early in 
October, ac¬ 
cording to the 
weather, the 
plants must be 
carefully lifted 
and placed 
firmly in pots of 
sufficient size, 
draining them 
well, ana stand¬ 
ing them for & 
time in a shady 
place under 
glass, sprink¬ 
ling them over¬ 
head on fine 
days, and 
watering freely 
at the root. 
Under judi¬ 
cious treat¬ 
ment they will 
suffer very 
little, and will 
shortly com¬ 
mence to pro¬ 
duce bloom- 
spikes freely. 
Ii kept alto¬ 
gether in pots they should be treated much 
in the SAme way as Chrysanthemums, shifting 
them on into larger pots until the end of 
August, affording plenty of water and 
liquid - manure, and pinching frequently un¬ 
til it is time to let them go for flower¬ 
ing. A well-grown plant of S. rutilans, 

with its fragrant foliage and numerous spikes 
of magenta-coloured flowers, forms a most 
beautiful object. Other kinds well worth 
growing are : 8. Pitcheri, with flowers of an 
intense blue, but a rather delicate grower; S. 
splendens, rich scarlet; S. s. Bruanti, a greatly- 
improved form of the last; S. Bethelli, rose 
and white; Mons. Issanchon, white and 
scarlet; angustifolia, a p&ler blue than S. 
Pitcheri; and gesnenetlora, a fine late or spring- 
flowering variety, with scarlet blossoms. 

B. C. R. 

Azalea mollis. —This Azalea is very valu¬ 
able for forcing purposes. Plants of it potted 
up in summer and kept out-of-doors until hard 
frost sets in force better than plants otherwise 
treated, and the flowers are more persistent than 
in the case of plants newly imported from France 
and Belgium. This is a fact worth knowing ; 
and as it is found by experience that the varie¬ 
ties of A. mollis are not so well adapted for 
outdoor culture—except under very favourable 
circumstances—as for greenhouse work, and 
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seeing they are easily managed, they should be 
extensively grown whore there is convenience 
for forcing. The flowers are of various beautiful 
shades of colour, and all very showy, and the 
blossoms are borne in fine trusses, which are 
often equal in size to those of the Rhodo¬ 
dendron. Then the plants are of bushy growth, 
deciduous, and perfectly hardy. The following 
are a few of the best varieties: Alphonse , 
Lavallee, bright orange, shaded with scarlet, 
and spotted with citron; Baron E. de Roths¬ 
child, dark red, spotted with yellow ; Chevalier 
de Reali, straw-white, merging into creamy- 
yellow ; Comte de Gomer, lovely rose, spotted 
with orange ; Isabella Van Houtte, dark 
nankeen, spotted with orange ; Consul Pecher, 
rose, spotted with dark orange; Dr. Leon 
Vignes, white, shaded with nankeen, and spotted 
with orange ; and Scarlet La Grande, orange- 
scarlet, the best of all in colour. It should be 
stated that the spots are confined to the upper 
segments of the flowers. From some nursery¬ 
men seedlings of Comte de Gomer, Consul 
Pecher, Isabella Vari Houtte, and one or two 
other distinct varieties can be had, and if these 
have been transplanted twice and arc 10 inches 
or 12 inches in hoight and bushy, they will be 
found admirable for potting-up for forcing pur¬ 
poses. As a matter of course, seedlings can be 
nought at a much cheaper rate than the propa¬ 
gated named varieties.—R. 

3887.—Maiden-hair Perns for catting. 
cr^To obtain lasting fronds of Maiden-hair Ferns 
tho plants muBt be grown in a light position, 
and the atmosphere of the house be dryer than is 
customary with ferneries generally. I have 
generally obtained the most durable fronds from 
plants grown in baskets hung up in the house, 
shaded, of course, in bright weather in summer. 
However grown they must have light to harden 
them.—E. H. 

3708. — African Hemp (Sparmannia 
africana).—The Sparmannia should be cut 
well back after flowering, and when the plant 
breaks, repot it into a 6-inch or 7-inch pot in a 
compost of loam, leaf-soil, and sand made firm. 
Encourage it to make vigorous growth by good 
attention to watering and daily Byringing. In 
the 8uiqn)er, when it is well established in the 
pot, place it qutdde to ripen its wood well, 
giving plenty of water at the root. Take it 
inside in September, and it will flower freely 
again another season.—E. D. S., Sheffield, 

39>7.—Treatment of Jasticia cocclnea.— The 
Justiciaa are among the easiest of stove plants to cultivate. 
Push them on now in a rather light position. Pinch in 
straggling shoots and shift into larger pots if more root 
space is required. By July move to a cool house or pit to 
ripen and harden the growth.—E. H. 

3803.—Striking Alyssum cuttings.—When the 

{ riants from which the cuttings are to be taken are placed 
n a genial temperature, three weeks or so before they 
are required, there is no difficulty in striking every cutting 
of the young shoots in heat in spring.—& if. 

Making a propagator.— Having bene¬ 
fited by “ B. C. K.’s ” instructions how to make 
^ propagator, I should like to notice “ A. B.’s ” 
remarks on the subject in Gardening, 
March 17th, page 32. I had already at work in 
my greenhouse a propagator ou the lines sug¬ 
gested by “A. B. —t.e., without the chamber 
in which the tank is placed, in “B. C. R.’s” 
plan, raised on bricks, and without holes in the 
sheet of metal above the tank, when in 
“ B. C. R.’s ” description in Gardening I saw a 
remedy for the defects of a propagator I had in 
use. 1 will, therefore, with your permission, 
mention some of the advantages of “ B. C. R.’s ” 
plan: 1, The Cocoa-nut fibre is always kept 
ID >ist, instead of requiring damping every second 
i lay, as in the case of my other propagator. 
2, Although the propagator on “ B. C. K.V’ 
plan is a third larger than the other, I obtain 
more heat from it with a single l£-inch burner 
than I do from the other with two 1^-inch 
burners. 3, There is no smell whatever from 
the lamp, and this always was a great trouble 
with my first propagator. The fumes ascend, 
and mix with the steam in the tank-chamber, 
which apparently quite destroys them ; there is 
not a trace of smell either in the house or inside 
the propagator. In fact, the very faults which 
“ A. B. ” finds with it seem to me its great 
advantages, and I am thankful to “ B. C. R.” 
for his directions. I may remark, also, that the 
fault in construction which “ A. B.” notices, 
in providing the frame before the legs, is not, 
perhaps, such a fault as he seems to suppose. 
My propagator, on “ B. C. R’s ” principle, was 
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made by a very clever cabinet-maker. He made 
the chest first, and afterwards gave it legs. The 
legs are of angle iron—in fact, the sides of an old 
iron bedstead. These are sorewed up the out* 
side of the chest, which they strengthen, and 
form the best and most durable legs for the 
purpose.—H. T. 

- Seeing an article from “ B. C. R.” in 

Gardening, January 21st, p. 643, “ How to 
oonstruct a propagating pit/’ I was induced to 
try the experiment (being in want of one), so 
set to work and made one according to in¬ 
structions given by “ B. C. R.,” and I am pleased 
to say it works admirably. It has been ex¬ 
tremely useful to me, as I have struck over a 
thousand cuttings of different kinds in it in 
about a month, besides raising seedling plants, 
Cucumbers, &c. I see in last week’s issue, 
March 17th, of Gardening, p. 32, “A. B.” 
advises people to be cautions about making 
them according to instructions given by 
“B. C. R.” He also refers to the perforated 
metal bottom and the vapour proceeding from 
the lamp. Now, in my opinion, the perforated 
bottom is exactly what is required, simply to 
allow the vapour to pass through so as to keep 
the plunging material in the upper chamber ana 
the surrounding atmosphere nice and moist (if it 
gets overcharged with moisture it is very easy to 
put a crack of air on at the top by means of tilt¬ 
ing the sashabit), otherwise it would require con¬ 
stant watering, as the heat from the lamp acting on 
the metal bottom would soon cause the plunging 
material to become dry. I may add that mine 
requires neither cloth nor cotton wool. “ A. !B. ” 
alBo recommends there shonld be two chambers, 
one at the top and the other at the bottom. I 
think that is exactly as advised by “ B. C. R. 
at least, that is how I have made mine. As to 
the legs being put on last, I think that is im¬ 
material whether they should go on last or first; 
yet preference should be given to the former, os 
in some instances a frame of itself might be 
made to fit into places where it would be im¬ 
possible to introduce legs. Perhaps 4< A. B.” is 
& carpenter by trade, and would like to suggest 
for the interests of readers of Gardening some 
other mode of constructing a propagating pit?— 
H. H. 

3800.—Heating- a small greenhouse. 
—I should advise “Dido” not to use the oil- 
stove for this purpose, as it is no preventive 
to damp. It might be used for the remainder 
of this season with advantage, but os he is 
building a house it would be easy to build a 
flue also. During my leisure time in summer I 
built one, and it answers admirably. The fol¬ 
lowing are the particulars : Stove is about 2 feet 
high, being two bricks thick, the inside layer 
being fire-bricks, and the outer ordinary bricks. 
The fius itself is carried on for the length of one 
fire-brick, built ontside with ordinary bricks as 
before, and then continued with 6-inch drain¬ 
pipes (glazed), with a T pip© the end, turned 
upside down, the upright piece forming the bot¬ 
tom of the chimney, which is continued with a 
piece of stack pipe, the same length as the flue. 
The end left open I have a cap fitted on so as 
to olean the flue. My stove is built inside flush 
with the end of the house, so as to have the feed¬ 
ing door outside. I have a grating door about 
9 inches deep and about 6 inches from bottom of 
Btove, so as to clean out outside, and thus save 
dust. The feeding-door is an ordinary iron one, 
fitting up tightly. The cement for joints is Port- 
land and sand (equal parts), anddonotstint it. My 
fire, when banked up, lasts about 10 hours. If 
the draught is too great have a piece of sheet- 
iron made to fit over the grating door. I thmk 
this will be sufficient description, and I am sure 
“ Dido ” will be satisfied when it is done. The 
longer the cement is left to set the better.—J. V. 

3799. —Destroying beetles. —Mix red lead 
with Linseed-meal, ana water made very sweet 
with sugar, and lay it about at night where they 
abound. We were infested with them, and 
tried this mixture only once, and have not been 
troubled since. Allow me to state that I learnt 
this remedy from Gardening. It was inserted 
in Vol. IX., No. 432, paragraph 996 (June 18th y 
1887), signed “J. E. Dunn;” and Mr. Dunn 
requested anyone trying it to communicate the 
result.— G. Holmes. 

3739.— Fastenings for frames.— Would it not be 
possible for “ Framer' to have a long; pin with bolts to each 
oatch, so that when the frame was cloeed he could draw 
it to fasten eaoh catch, and secure it at the end with a 
padlock ?—W. U. H. 


AMATEURS’ FERNS. 

Adiantums FOR CUTTING. 

The family of Maiden-hair Ferns is now a very 
large one. Some kinds make grand specimen 
plants, and others are dwarf in habit, making 
equally beautiful objects for decorating green¬ 
house, stove, or dwelling-house, whilst there are 
numerous of these small growers which thrive 
admirably in a Wardian case. For cut purposes, 
however, there has been none yet raised or in¬ 
troduced which can equal the old A. cune&tum, 
and if wanted to grow this in quantity I would 
cover the back wall of a fernery with Booty’s 
Fern tiles, and plant them with this species. 
By using these tiles, which can be screwed on to 
a wall without injury to it, a perfect drapery of 
Maiden hair fronds can be obtained, and the ugly 
brick-wall quite hidden, nothing that I have seen 
being comparable to them. If, however, the 
whole of a wall is not available, there are 
often suitable nooks where one tile or more 
could be put up, and the contents utilised 
for cut purposes; and if one sort of Fern 
only is required, by all means grow cuneatum. 
It, however, so frequently happens that 
when one want is supplied others arise, 
and this same thing may occur with Fern 
fronds. In the event of this happening the next 
kind I would recommend is A. gracillimum, 
which is a kind with minute segments of a deep 
bright-green, which cover the flowers as with a 
light veil. It should not be used by itself, 
however, with flowers, or it is apt to present a 
somewhat meagre appearance through the small¬ 
ness of the pinnae. A. elegans is, perhaps, the 
very best kind for furnishing fronds for asso¬ 
ciating with Grasses and somewhat tall flowers 
in a glass upon a table. The fronds attain a 
height of about 2 feet, and in other respects 
have the appearance of A. cuneatum, saving 
that the young fronds are suffused with a lively 
shade of rose-colour, which, however, change 
with age to bright-green, the segments being 
prettily toothed on the edges. A. ossimile is 
admirably adapted for use in positions where 
drooping fronds are required, and its pleasing 
shade of green is also effective. A. colpodes is 
another kind in which the fronds are pink 
when young, changing to deep green with 
age, and producing an abundance of fronds 
some 2 feet in length. Like assimile, 
colpodes thrives well in a basket. A. 
glaucophyllum is a small growing species of 
Mexican origin which affords nice variety for 
cutting, the glaucous hue being for the most 
part confined to the under side, the segments, 
moreover, are hard and firm, which causes them 
to last a long time in water. A. setulosum : 
This forms a pretty little specimen, but one 
seldom sees it nowadays ; its fronds last well, 
and are very useful for using conjointly with 
others for bouquets or shoulder sprays, as well 
as for mixing with loose flowers in a vase. 
There are several other kinds, such as A. 
tenerum, tinctum, Lathomi, bellum, formosom, 
Pacotti, and various others which are specially 
useful for growing for cut purposes ; but I think 
in the above enumeration there will be found 
sufficient diversity to suit all purposes. I, 
however, would wish to be fully understood in 
this matter—that is to Bay, because I have con¬ 
fined mv remarks in this article to Maiden-hair 
Ferns, I do not, thereby, infer that no other 
Ferns are suitable for cutting, for, indeed, there 
are plenty of other kinds which mix gracefully 
with flowers—but of them anon. All the fronds 
of the above Ferns will last a much longer time 
if the plants are grown subjected to a free cir¬ 
culation of air, and they should always be cut 
some few hours before wanted, and immersed in 
a dish of cold water during the interval—it 
hardens them, and they are not so apt to 
feel the loss of the moisture from the plant. 
Some I have known dry their fronds, but 
this method I object to in toto , because it 
gives a bad and deadly appearance ; however 
well they may be dried, they always present a 
want of life, and have a stiff ana unnatural 
'appearance. J. Jarvis. 

8782.— Keeping? seeds.— All kinds of seeds will keep 
well in the manner described if kept in a dry place. They 
also may be safely kept corked up in glass bottles.—H. B., 
Fairlight. 

3856. — Fine leather-parings as manure. — 
Leather sorape make good manure for working into Vine- 
borders. They decay slowly, and tend to keep the soil 
open.—E. H. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Early Kidney Potatoes. 

Of all early vegetables, none are more valued than 
Potatoes. In gardens where forcing appliances 
are abundant, tubers may be dug and sent to 
table in February or March, and from that time 
onwardB a constant supply can be maintained. 
In other gardens it may only be possible to 
grow a few dishes for use at Easter or Whit- 



Fig. 1.—Early Walnut or Ash-leaved Kidney Potato 
(sprouting tubers natural size). 


suntide, but it must be a poor garden indeed 
where something cannot be done to have a few 
Potatoes ready for use before any are matured 
in open quarters. The modes of growing early 
crops are numerous and varied—so varied, in¬ 
deed, that one or other of them may be found to 
be suitable for gardens of all sorts and sizes. As 
to sorts, the two kinds of Kidneys here figured 
are still unsurpassed, the Walnut, or, as it is 
often called, the Old Ash-leaf kind (Fig. 1), 
being the best for frame-culture. This variety 
is synonymous with the French Potato Marjolin 
and the Sandringham Early Kidney. The best 
kind for early outdoor crops is the Royal Ash- 
leaved Kidney (Fig. 2); this is synonymous 
with Early Alma Kidney, Carter’s Early Race¬ 
horse, Harry Kidney, Royal Ash-top, Myatt’6, 
Yeitch’s, and Rivers’ Ash-leaved Kidney. When 
grown in frames on a hotbed, they should be 
near the glass, and have on all favourable occa¬ 
sions abundance of light and air to ensure a 
short and stout top-growth. 

Planting in frames. —In whatever way a 
hotbed is made it must always be covered with 
soil in which to plant. This should be a good, 
rich mixture, containing a good deal of manure 
and a little sand. It should be placed within 
the frames to a depth of 9 inches, and this may 
be done as soon as the bed is ready for its 
reception. Probably the soil, when first put in, 
may only be a few inches from the top of the 
frame ; but this will not matter, as there will be 
no top growth at first to come in contact with 
the glass, and by the time the tubers are push¬ 
ing up tops the bed will have subsided a little, 
and this will give room for development. As 
soon as the beds have been soiled they should 
be planted. The varieties here recommended 
will succeed admirably, set 15 inches apart each 
way. If the tubers have sprouted (as shown in 
Fig. 1) so much the better. Do not break the 
growth off, but plant carefully with a trowel, 
and the sets should only be put about 3 inches 
below the surface. After this admit air when¬ 
ever necessary, and cover over the frame-lights 
at night when the weather is unfavourable. 
When the tubers are forming a little more soil 
may be put around each stem to prevent the 
young Potatoes from becoming green. . 
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Early Potatoes in pots.— This is a plan 
which may be practised witli advantage, 
especially in cases in which hotbeds cannot be 
made up, as the pots can be placed here and 
there in any vinery, Peach-house, or other 
structure in which there is heat. The most 
convenient-sized pot in which to grow Potatoes 
is a 10-inch one, and two or three dozen of these 
will produce a quantity of valuable tubers. A 
few r handfuls of fresh leaves should be put in 
the bottom of each pot for drainage, and the 
pots should afterwards be filled half-way up 
with a mixture of loam and horse-droppings. 
One set is then placed in the centre of each pot, 
and only a slight covering of Boil is put on 
afterwards ; indeed, the pots are not filled up 
altogether until the stems have grown a foot or 
so in height. Additional soil is then added, as 
in earthing up. As aoon as the tubers are 
planted, the pots may be placed in any aitua- j 
tion in which the temperature is 60 degs. or 65 
degs. Water should be sparingly given until a 
ood many roots and leaves have been formed. 
Vhen matured, the whole can be turned out of 
the pots, and the tubers separated from the soil. 
Good early Potatoes can also be grown in boxes, 
18 inches wide, and 6 inches deep. They are filled 
in all respects like pots, with the exception that 
from six to eight sets are put in each box. In 
gardens where there are no frames or hothouses, 
artificial means of raising early Potatoes cannot 
be resorted to ; and yet, even in these, there are 
some ways which may be practised in order to 
have Potatoes ready for use before the main crops. 
In most gardens there are some walls or hedges, 
and if Potatoes are planted at the bottom and 
on the sunny side of these, it is astonishing how 
early they will mature, especially if the soil is 
light. In such positions, as soon as the haulm 
is seen above the ground they should be pro¬ 
tected from frost and cold, cutting winds by 
evergreen branches or straw. On borders a great 
many early Potatoes may be qnickly brought 
forward through being planted in narrow 
Celery-like trenches, which are easily made and 
afford much protection. M. J. 


SHELTER FOR KITCHEN GARDENS. 

On the principle that each thinks his own mis¬ 
fortunes the worst, I have, I suppose, imbibed 
the idea that in no part of Britain are bitter 
north-easterly winds so severely felt as here. 
Be that as it may, however, we certainly get 
them to some tune all through the early spring 
time ; and having this season begun their annual 
raid, we are busy taking steps to counteract their 
disastrous effects on all early vegetable crops. 
We have good walls, and they do much to break 
the force of the wind, though over some two- 
thirds of the garden the current sweeps down in 
full blast, infinitely more damaging than frost, 


be said in favour of the plan, especially as regards 
early vegetables. The warm border, invariably re¬ 
commended to be made use of for every descrip • 
tion of early vegetables and salads, is no doubt 
the proper place for all such crops ; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, there is a limit to its extent, and 
owing to this some few years ago we determined 
on doubling the extent of such borders. This 
we did by taking a slice of 12 feet from the 
entire length of the kitchen garden, and being 
taken from the upper portion of the mam plot 
it has a full southern exposure, has a thick 
screen of Pear-trees on the northern side, 
and in order to make the position still warmer 
the ground was thrown up into the form of a 
bank, slanting to the south. The plan has 
succeeded beyond our expectations ; indeed, the 
crops from this border are quite as early as 
those from borders in front of south walls. 
This question of shelter for the vegetable 
garden, though of the greatest importance 
as respects forwarding early crops, is by no 
means limited in its beneficial effects to these, 
as everyone would be ready to admit if, after a 
severe gale in early autumn, they would take 
the trouble to examine the effects that the wind 
had on such crops as Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, 
and French Beans ; a deep cavity at the base of 
the stem will all too plainly show the injury 
that accrues from lack of shelter, and which, 
perhaps, may servo as an incentive to the 
devising of wavs and means to prevent a recur¬ 
rence of the damage. Possibly, in many in¬ 
stances, this may l>e a difficult matter, and 
those who experience that difficulty will prob¬ 
ably be all the more careful, if ever called upon 
to select a site for a kitchen garden, to secure 
shelter, which is hardly less important than 
good soil. W. 


Ceiling for Mushroom shed. —A Mush¬ 
room house or shed should always be ceiled, as 
slates or tiles are rapid conductors of heat, and if 
there is no ceiling beneath the changes of tem¬ 
perature are too rapid and severe for Mush¬ 
rooms to succeed well. A very excellent ceiling 
may be quickly made by any handy man by 
nailing some builder’s lathes on the underside of 
the rafters and stuffing the space between full 
of straw. The way to proceed is to nail on five 
or six lathes 3 inches apart, and then fill the 
Bpace enclosed full of straw ; nail on more lathes 
and fill that also, and so on till the whole of the 
space has been covered in. Then take a pair of 
sheep shears and cut off all protruding straw so 
as to leave a neat, level face.—E. H. 

3788.— Mushrooms in a cold frame.— 
“ Novice’s ” frame will be a good place for a 
Mushroom-bed ; but he must give up the idea 
of using his rotten manure otherwise than for 
ordinary garden purposes. For a Mushroom-bed 



Fig. 2.—Royal Ash-leaf Kidney Potato. 


and some kind of shelter is imperative in order 
to keep early Peas, Lettuces, Broad Beans, 
Cauliflowers, Spinach, early Potatoes, and trans¬ 
planted Onions in vigorous growth. We usually 
stick Peas on the windward side as soon as sown, 
and when well out of the ground they receive 
additional protection by means of thicker spray. 
Lines of pyramidal Pears also greatly break the 
wind, as do also Raspberries trained to strained 
wire fencing that runs the entire length of the 
garden. We have lately planted small bush 
trained Apples on the dwarfing stock with the 
same intent; Black and Red Currants in lines a 
good distance apart, so as not to shade the vege¬ 
table crops too much, would serve the same pur¬ 
pose. Much as one dislikes this mixed way of grow¬ 
ing fruit and vegetables together, thero is much to 


the manure must be fresh, with plenty of warmth 
in it, to cause the spawn to run, for I find that 
when the manure commences to decompose in a 
Mushroom-bed the supply decreases, and then 
falls off altogether. If he can get fresh manure 
proceed according to instructions given nearly 
every week in Gardening. If “ Novice ” is a 
new subscriber to the paper I will give him full 
instructions with pleasure.— Percy Fox Allin. 

3866. — Tomatoes in cold frames.— 
Tomatoes can be successfully grown in cold 
frames. Set out the plants in the frame early 
in May. Two sets of plants w'ill be required, 
one along the front and the other along the 
back, 15 inches apart. Wires may be strained 
across the frame to train the plants on, or even 
strong strings will do. Mellow, turfy loam will 
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be the best soil to start the plants in. Stimu¬ 
lants can be given when the fruits begin to 
a fell.—E. H. 

3767.—Paraffin-oil on seeds.— Yes; paraffin will 
prevent mice or birds eating Peas, though, of course, it 
will not keep slugs from the tops after germination. Peas 
should be only Just wetted with the oil, for, if they re¬ 
main in it any time, as some advise, the germination will 
be affected; but, after all, red lead is the best dressing for 
Peas, &c. Small seeds would be almost certainly killed by 
the use of paraffin-oil.—B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from March 31«f 
to April 7th, 

I have been busy transplanting evergreens, and a 
good deal yet remains to be clone; but April is a good sea¬ 
son for such work. Changes of all kinds are lightsome, 
and planting out an unpleasant-looking object or opening 
a vista to some distant wood or church tower is interest¬ 
ing work. Prepared land for sowing Gross seeds to make 
new lawns. Seed-eating birds are numerous here, so I 
shall not spare the seeds. Headed back newly-planted 
specimen Thorns ; a good head is much easier obtained by 
shortening back the main branches for a year or two. 
Planted edgings of hardy plants round flower-beds ; there 
is a great saving in this, and the general effeot does not 
suffer. The width of the edgings is made to correspond with 
the size of the beds. Planted a new bed of white Japanese 
Anemones. Put in a few pots of cuttings of the roots ; if 
the old roots are cut up into small pieces, half an inch 
long or less, every bit will grow, and make a plant fit to 
put out during the coming spring, and all the strongest 
plants will flower next autumn. Divided and removed a 
mass of double perennial Sunflowers (Helianthus multi- 
florus fl.-pl.) to a more eligible site; this plant is useful in 
a mass for distant effect, but is rather overpowering when 
near. Planted a shady corner with hardy Ferns; this is 
the best time to move them. They will be well attended 
to with water, and will scarcely know they have been 
moved. Forked a good dressing of manure in between 
the rows of Raspberries; good fruit cannot be grown with¬ 
out support. Shall muloh by-and-by. Pricked off Celery 
into a frame. Sowed Cinerarias and Chinese Primulas, 
covering the pots with squares of glass, and plunged in a 
slight hotbed. Potted off cuttings of Tree Carnations ; I 
want a large stock of La Belle and Miss Jolliffe. Pricked 
out in pans a number of small seedling tuberous Begonias, 
also seedling Petunias ; these latter are required for plant¬ 
ing a large raised bed that is somewhat dry in summer. 
Sowed Stocks and Asters. Put in a light full of Lobelia 
cuttings; I have left off striking these and some other 
things required in quantity in pots ; they do just as well 
pricked into a bed of light, sandy soil on a slight hotbed, 
where they can be hardened off when rooted, and lifted 
with nice little balls, and taken straight to the beds. 
Divided several large old roots of various Christmas Roses 
(Hellebores) to increase stock; planting in a cool, partially- 
shaded border. Trained Pelargoniums just showing 
flower-buds. Noticed a few green-flies upon them; fumi¬ 
gated the house with Tobacco in the evening. Potted a 
number of Zonal Pelargoniums into their blooming size 
for flowering in summer; these, with Fuchsias, Ferns, 
creepers, and Lilies, will be rather a strong feature in the 
conservatory this summer. Some pots of Gladiolus The 
Bride are sending up their spikes; these are nioe for cut¬ 
ting, and they force easily. Seized every favourable 
opportunity when the land worked well to plant Potatoes, 
and sow as required Peas, Beans, Carrots, Turnips, 
Radishes, Lettuces, &c.; it is useless to sow or plant when 
the land is in bad condition. I would rather wait a week 
or longer than do so, as it only leads to disappointment. 
Planted the last frame, from which Asparagus has been re¬ 
moved, with Potatoes; these are always useful, and pay 
better than most things. Tied up a frameful of Lettuces; I 
find even Cabbage Lettuces turn in better and quicker 
for having a little string of Grass tied loosely round them. 
Watered Mushroom-beds which have been some time in 
bearing, and are showing signs of exhaustion, with warm 
water in which some nitrate of soda has been dissolved. 
Blossoms of Apricots and Peaches now fully open and 
looking strong, but are somewhat later than usual this 
year. Drew a little earth up to French Beans just up in 
warm pit. Tied down young shoots in late vineiy. Moved 
French Beans in pots from early vinery; at present I am 
free from red spider, and wish to keep so. 


Greenhouse. 

Eupatoriums.— Amateurs who require plants that 
are easily managed, and that bloom freely in winter, will 
do well to grow these Eupatoriums. In common with 
most quick-growing, soft-wooded subjects, they are not so 
impatient of occasional inattention as are the slower-grow¬ 
ing, hard-wooded species, and on this account they are 
more suitable for beginners in plant growing to take in 
hand. With the assistance of a little warmth they can be 
had in flower in the depth of winter; they bloom as freely 
os an Ageratum, and are no more difficult to grow. It is 
best to discard the old plants after blooming, except an 
odd specimen or two, which it is necessary to retain for 
the production of outtingB; these should be struok early 
in spring, so as to give time for the plants to attain the re¬ 
quisite size before autumn. Examples that have flowered 
in a temperature of about 50 degs., and that, after bloom¬ 
ing. have been allowed to remain in similar warmth 
will now have made plenty of young shoots t.h^ r 
will strike readily. The cuttings should consist of the 
tops of the shoots, with about three or four joints each. 
Remove the leaves from the bottom joint and insert them, 
2 inches apart, in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, filled with sand. 
Cover with propagating glasses, or confine them in a 
striking frame, keeping them moderately close and shaded 
in a warm house or pit. So treated, they will strike In 
about three weeks, nfter which give more air for a few 
days, then remove the glasses altogether, and put them 
singly into 3-inch pots, filled with a mixture of loam, 
rotten manure, leaf-mould, and sand. The sort mostly 
grown is E. albicans; E. riparium is also a desirable kind. 

Azaleas.—As soon as Azaleas shed their flowers the 
seed-vessels should at onoe be picked off, as, immediately 


the flowers fade, the growth of the seeds begin, and this 
taxes the strength of the plants quite as much as the 
development of the flowers. The plants should then be 
stood in a house where a genial growing temperature is 
kept up. This is necessary to assist the young growth 
that has already started to move freely, for, if the plants 
are kept in a chilly, low temperature, the young wood will 
be weak and more or less stunted, a condition that will 
not only interfere with next year’s crop of flowers, but 
will also lessen the annual progress that the plants should 
make. Syringe freely overhead every afternoon. This 
will help the growth and check the increase of thripe. 
Where many of the flowers are wanted for cutting it is 
still more requisite that the plants, whilst making their 
growth, should be kept in a warm, close, somewhat 
humid atmosphere, without which the shoots do not 
attain more than half the length that Is necessary to 
admit of the desired amount of wood being cut with the 
flowers. 

A. mollis.— Plan! s of the mollis varieties of Azaleas, 
after having been forced, can, if kept on in pots, be in¬ 
duced to flower next year as well as fresh stock that have 
been grown in the ordinary manner out-of-doors, with the 
further advantage that the plants will increase much in 
size during the summer, and in this way give propor¬ 
tionate increase in the crop of flowers. If the plants, 
when ported for forcing, were put in pots only large 
enough to hold the roots, it will be advisable to give them 
a shift into others a size or two larger. They should then 
be stood in a house or pit where there is a genial growing 
temperature kept up, syringing them overhead every day. 
Here they ought to remain until the shoot growth is com¬ 
pleted, the leaves partially matured, and the flower-buds 
visible. After this they must be moved out-of-doors, 
standing them at first where they will be shaded from the 
sun. In the course of two or three weeks they will be 
sufficiently inured to the open air to admit of their being 
fully exposed to the sun’s rays. When out-of-doors the 
plants will be better with the pots plunged in ashes; they 
must be well attended to with water until the leaves fall 
off naturally in autumn. The advantage of treating these 
Azaleas in the way described is that they can thus be in¬ 
duced to flower each succeeding year, whilst, if planted 
out-of-doors after being forced in the usual way, they 
generally require a year’s rest before again being in a con¬ 
dition to bloom. 

Stove. 

Cutting: striking 1 .— Cuttings of the various kinds of 
summer-flowering stove plants should now be put in. The 
sorts of which it is necessary to keep some plants coming 
on may include Clerodendrons (shrubby and twining), 
Allamandas, Bougainvillea glabra, Hoy as, Lasiandra 
macrantha, and others of a like character, which, though 
they are capable of being kept in a thriving, healthy 
state for many years, it is often more convenient to dis¬ 
card and replace with smaller examples before the speci¬ 
mens get large. This is especially the case whore the 
glass accommodation is limited. The sorts named will, 
with fair treatment, flower during the ucond summer 
after they have been struck, provided tne propagation 
is carried out early enough to admit of the young plants 
gaining sufficient size and strength before the ensuing 
autumn. Plants of the different things named that have 
been out bock in the usual manner during the winter may 
now be expected to have broke fresh growth and made 
young shoots in right condition for striking. Cuttings of 
the plants mentioned should be from 4 inches to 6 inches 
long, and are much more certain of striking if taken off 
with a heel—that is, severed as close to the branch from 
which the shoot sprinjp} as the knife can be got. In this 
way a little partially firm woody matter is secured to the 
base of the cuttingB, which is less likely to damp off than 
the softer portion of the shoots nearer the extremities. In 
most cases it is best to put cuttings of such plants as these 
in question separately in small pots, as then they do not 
reoelve any check through the disentangling of the roots 
that is inevitable in potting off when a number have been 
struck in one pot or pan. Clean sand is all that it is 
necessary to use to strike the cuttings in, as they will root 
in little time, and they should be at once moved into good 
soil, composed of loam and some rotten manure sifted, 
with sand added sufficient to give the necessary porosity. 
The cuttings must be kept cloee and moderately moist 
under propagating glasses or in a striking frame, in a 
temperature of about 70 degs. If bottom-neat 6 degs. or 
10 degs. more than this is available they will root sooner. 
As soon os enough roots are formed to prevent the cuttings 
flagging more air must be given, graauallv inuring them 
to do without oonllning. Thomas B autos. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Transplanting evergreens. —This work maybe 
done now with safety. If tne trees and shrubs have to be 
purchased from a nursery, goto one where they transplant 
their stock frequently. ‘ Plants with long, naked roots, 
the result of being left too long in one position with the 
roots unpnmed, are dear at a gift. 

Making new lawns. —Grass seeds may be sown 
now. The success will depend upon the preparation 
given to the land. Sow the seeds thiokly, ana give a top¬ 
dressing of artificial manures. Rake the seeds in, and 
roll with a light roller. Small plots of Grass in town 
gardens, perhaps shut in by walls, should have special 
pains bestowed, and be covered with light, rich soil, if 
possible. 

Hardy annuals of all kinds will go in well now. 
Sow in rather broad patches, and thin out to from 3 inches 
to 4 inches apart when large enough to handle. In thin¬ 
ning seedlings always take out the weakest, and leave the 
strong to carry on the family. 

Ornamental Grasses.— Some of these are indis¬ 
pensable. Sow now in the open border, and transplant 
during a showery time. 

Everlastings.—' These are showy border plants. The 
Rhodanthes should be sown in a warm frame. HeUchry- 
sums and others will be the better for being started under 
glass also; but do not let things suffer from being cramped 
up too long in the seed-pots. 

Beds of Hyacinths and Tulips will speedily be 
in flower. Give support to the flower-spikes, as, when 
they have been beaten down by rain and wind, they an 
ruined. Some shelter might be provided for the onoioe 
varieties of Tulips. 


Roees from cuttings.—when many plants are 
forced in pots the young shoots now getting a little bit 
firm are excellent cuttings. If the cuttings, which may 
be formed of single eyes or buds, are placed in moist 
Cocoa-fibre in the propagating frame, and kept close and 
shaded, roots will soon form. 

Mowing the lawn.— It is a rood plan when mowing 
the first time to let the machine follow the heavy roller. 

It is a mistake, if a good-coloured velvety lawn is wished 
for, to set the cutters too low. 

Planting Clematis. —Purchase plants in pots now, 
and set them to oover arches and walls, The large* 
flowered kinds have a pretty effeot trained over a door or 
window. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery. —Young Vines just planted must be we 
supplied with moisture, both at the roots and in th 
atmosphere, to get them on the way. Clear the vinery o 
all plants as soon as possible. It Is difficult to keep houses 
choked up with plants in the light condition now. 

Mealy-bug.— If anyone is unfortunate enough to 
have this pest on his Vines, a sharp look-out must be 
kept upon them now’. No matter how thorough the 
dressing may have been in the winter, some will have 
escaped, and will now be moving about in the warm sun¬ 
shine, and may be easily killed. 

Stopping laterals.—The usual practice is to stop at 
the first leaf, and permit no further progress. No hard or 
fast line should be laid down, but do not, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, permit overcrowding of the foliage. 

Orchard-house.— Get the bedding plants out as 
soon as possible. It is impossible to do justice to the roots 
of the trees when the borders are covered with pots or 
boxes of plants. 

Follow up disbudding of Peaohes so long as 
any surplus shoots remain. Stop the young shoots of 
Plums at the fifth leaf. 

Utilising the sunshine.— By dosing earlv (four 
o’olock) in the afternoon the sunshine may be made to do 
a good deal of work at the best time for it, when the 
atmosphere is pure and genial. Immediately after shut¬ 
ting up use the syringe or garden engine. 

Insects on Plums and Peaches.—If the engine 
is used often, there will be less trouble with insects ; but 
sooner or later the green or black-fly will probably turn 
up, and then the house must be filled with Tobacco-smoke 
on a damp everting. 

Ventilating fruit-houses. —This is important 
work now. Give air early in the morning in small quan¬ 
tities, so as not to create draughts. If the sun becomes 
overcast it will be necessary to close the ventilators, to 

{ irevent the house oooling too rapidly. The airing, aa it 
s called, of fruit forcing-houses requires constant watch¬ 
fulness at this season. 

Keep down the fires as much os possible, even to 
the extent of letting them out altogether on bright morn¬ 
ings. 

Apples and Pears may be grafted at soon aa the 

sap is in motion. 

Make new beds of Strawberries. — British 
Queen, President, and Sir J. Paxton are good varieties. 
Plant firmly. 

Open-air Figs may be uncovered, and pruned, and 
trained. Uncover wall-trees in blossom on fine days; but 
oover up again at night. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes.— Prick off seedlings just up for outdoor 
work. Pot on young plants raiser! for planting under 
glass. Set blossoms with camel’s-hair pencil, and thin 
young fruits where too thick in early house. 

Cucumbers.— Frequent attention will be required 
now, both in houses and frames. Keep water among the 
rubble under the bed. In planting fresh houses or beds 
jet the soil be fresh and sweet and free from wirewonns. 

Insects and diseases.— The most dreaded disease 
is the canker or gangrene, which attacks the fruit and 
foliage- “Stamping out" is the best treatment for this, 
though, in cases of necessity, by increasing the temper¬ 
ature it may be possible to run the plants on lor some 
time. 

Thripe and green-fly must be kept down by fuml> 
gating with Tobacco. 

Shade and moisture will be necessary on bright 
days. 

Mushrooms.—The beds will require more liberal 
waterings now. Put a handful of nitrate of soda into each 
large potful of water. Give it a temperature of 85 degs. 

Materials for new beds should be collcoted, and 
the beds made up when ready in the coolest position ob¬ 
tainable. A shady position under a north wall will do. 

I have grown good Mushrooms by filling a trench full of 
manure at this season, and treading it firmly into the 
ground, spawning at a temperature of SO degs., and cover¬ 
ing up warm to keep the heat steady. 

Mice and Peas.— Where the mice are very numerous 
their depredations may be checked by covering the Peas 
and Beans with red lead just before sowing th«m. 

Turnips and Cabbages may be treated in tho 
same way to protect them from the seed-eating birds. 

Cauliflowers raised In heat— These should be- 
planted out in favourable weather. 

Handllghts or cloches are useful things to protect 
and forward the early Cauliflowers and Lettuces. 

Globe Artichokes.— Make new plantations whets 
the soil and weather is suitable. Either plant singly in> 
good strong sets ; or, if the sets are small, plant three in 
eaoh position in the form of a triangle. Mulch with 
manure. 


Sow main crop of Carrots.- The best main -crop- 
sort for general use is the Scarlet Intermediate. Sow ia 
drills 14 inches apart. Get the land into good tilth before 
sowing, even if it be necessary to wait. 

Asparagus and Seakale.— Take pains to secure a 
good stock of roots of both these plants where much forc¬ 
ing is done. Seeds of Asparagus and cuttings or seeds of 
Seakale may be sown now. 

Look over the two or three last “ Weeks* Work," and 
fetch up all arrears. E. Hobday. 
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Work In the Town Garden. 

The recent return to wintry weather will have put a 
stop to outdoor operations for* the present, and has also 
sadly checked many things that were Just beginning to 
move : but, as the spring does not really commence in 
large towns until about a month later than outside, the 
delay is not of so much consequence. In really smoky or 
confined districts early-sown seedlings, Ac., never seem to 
come to much, and it is not until the end of May, as a 
rule, that things really begin to move freely. Even the 
gaudy Crocus, that usually blooms in February, is only 
just expanding with me, and Snowdrops are not much 
more forward. Primroses will not be in flower in the 
open for some time yet; but some roots planted in good 
loam in a frame, and covered up slightly on cold nights, 
are affording nice gatherings. 

Hardy Ferns, of all the more conunon and vigorous- 
growing varieties, at any rate, do well in town gardens; 
but when grown in the open air their young and tender 
fronds only too often get battered and browned by the 
cutting* draughts and currents of cold w ind that are so 
prevalent in such places in t he spring. The only remedy 
is to afford them some kind of protection, and, as all suc¬ 
ceed well in pots and baskets, as well as when planted out 
on rock work, anyone possessing an unheated glasshouse, 
especially should this occupy a shaded position, might do 
much worse than turn his attention to this charming 
family of plants, and grow a good collection in either of 
the ways just mentioned. Many of the more delicate 
species, such as the Oak and Beech Ferns, the smaller 
Spleen worts, 4c., may with care be induced to succeed 
under the shelter of glass. 

Half-hardy and tender annuals of all kinds 
should now- be sown without delay. The most generally 
useful kinds for town culture consist of Asters of various 
kinds (Stocks are, of course, by this time up and nearly 
fit to plant out), Balsams, Phlox Drummond!, Marigolds, 
both French and African, Indian and Chinese Pinks, 
Salpiglossis, Schizanthus, and Zinnias, also Perilla, 
Amar&nthus mel. ruber, and Japanese Maize, and for 
indoor culture, Cockscombs, Celosias, and Globe Amaran- 
thus. Sow moderately thin in shallow boxes of light, 
sandy soil, and prick off singly into other boxes as soon as 
the plants are fit to be handled. The last six kinds require 
more heat than the others. 

Petunias and Verbenas, with a few others already 
at work, must be kept pricked off from the seed-boxes, 
and growing steadily on in a genial w armth. B. C. It. 


FRUIT, 

Morello Cherries for cottage walls. 

—L«t me direct special attention to the value 
o! the Morello Cherry for covering the walls of 
cottages, on which it hardly ever fails to pro¬ 
duce good crops. The latter sell well, owing to 
the fact that they come in after the glut of 
other fruits is over. This Cherry grows and 
fruits well on any aspect, and the simplest kind 
of training suits it best. Plant healthy, fan- 
tr&ined trees, and let them spread out evenly in 
all directions. Keep them clean during the 
growing season by dusting with Tobacco-powder, 
or syringing with Tobacco-water, dipping the 
points of the young shoots into the mixture. 
Cover with nets to keep off birds, so as to let the 
fruits get fully ripe. In winter cut out weakly 
and exhausted fruit-bearing wood, and nail in 
the young shoots of the preceding summer’s 
growth full length, as the Morello bears the 
tinest fruit on the young wood. Even in fruit¬ 
growing counties Morellos are always profit¬ 
able.—J. H. 

3578. — Hardiness of the Pome¬ 
granate. — “J. C. B.,” in Gardening, 
March 15th, (p. 19), says this is not hardy. It 
is more than thirty years since I was accustomed 
to see one in flower trained round the window 
of a house in the London-road, Newbury. 
Since then, and for the last eight years, I have 

S 'own it in my garden near Chudleigh, in 
evon, as a bush near the house, and it bears 
a scarlet, waxen, single flower, and has never 
been killed back by frost. The flowers are, 
however, very scarce. The foliage is bright, of 
a bronzy hue, blending pleasantly with other 
shrub foliage.—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

3850. —Pruning’ Fig-trees.— Prune and 
train the Fig-trees at once, or, at least, as soon 
■as the weather becomes settled. As the trees 
have been neglected the knife should be freely 
used to fill them full of young bearing wood 
during the coming summer. Cut away all long 
naked branches all over the trees, leaving a 
sufficient number of the most fertile looking 
shoots to cover the walls thinly. From these 
will spring a lot of young shoots, from which a 
selection must be made to fill up the wall, leav¬ 
ing space enough between for the wood to ripen. 
All weakly shoots not required for laying in 
should be rubbed off as soon as they appear. It 
may perhaps be advisable to look to tne roots if 
they are not in good condition.—E. H. 

-- I have been asking advice respecting 

this, and am told Fig-trees should be let alone. 
With this dictum I do not agree, as unless 
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thinned well out the dense foliage so covers the 
fruit they cannot get enough sun and air when 
against a wall, as my tree is; but now, as I am 
a good stage in advance of “ Zoe,” I would say 
that twoyears ago I took my tree in hand, then not 
less than one hundred years old, covering a wall 
60 feet long by 10 feet high. Having put forth 
four leaders ten feet higher than the wall, with 
good, bushy, and fruitful heads—these being of 
2£ inches to 3 inches in diameter in the stalk— 
two were cut out clean at once, and the other two 
shared the same fate in January, 1887, and I had 
a fair crop last season of about 300 ripe Figs. I 
have now thinned somewhat in two kinds, cut¬ 
ting out very long shoots to their base and very 
small weak shoots ; but I expect more should 
be removed, or the foliage will still be heavy.— 
C. E., Lyme Regis. 

3786.— Making a Strawberry-bed.— Plants of 
these put out now will not fruit much this year, but will 
make good, strong-, bearing plants for next season, and 
will be better by that time than if put out next August 
I usually grow Lettuce between the rows of young Straw¬ 
berry plantations. —H. B., Fairlight. 


A SPUR-TRAINED PEACH-TREE. 

The accompanying illustration is an accurate 
representation of a Peach-tree spur pruned by 
a Continental fruit grower at Montreuil, who 
adopted this kind of form. The spurs arc cut 
in rather closely every spring, and the whole 
tree kept perfectly under control. Excellent 
crops of fruit are borne by trees trained in this 
manner, and in places where wall space is too 
limited for the extended fan-training it is 
certainly worth a trial. The perfect control 
exercised over the tree, the equable furnishing 


of fruit-buds in every part, and the beautiful 
symmetry of a tree thus managed, have an 
interest for all students of fruit culture. 


Sea sand for plants.— “Is sea sand 

injurious to plants ” is a question in answer to 
which many would doubtless say “Yes.” Un¬ 
til recently I, too, entertained the same opinion; 
but I find that harm occurring through its use 
is the exception rather than the rule. Here I 
use it for all purposes for which sand is required 
just as it is carted from the shore, and ordinary 
stove and greenhouse plants seein to thrive 
luxuriantly in it; Carnations are also benefited 
by its use. Some time ago Carnations could not 
be grown here until sea sand was applied plenti¬ 
fully about their roots, and now they do well. 
Sea sand being, as a rule, of a sharp, gritty 
nature, is superior to the fine, soft sand which 
is used in the majority of gardens for keeping 
the soil open, and is cheaper than silver sand 
and equally good.—R. 

Destroying worms and grubs.—I 

see inquiries in Gardening sometimes as to 
what will destroy worms and grubs, wireworm, 
&c., in the soil. I beg to say that good nitrate 
of soda, Bprinkled lightly over the ground 
previous to seed-sowing, and then raking 
it lightly in a few days before putting 
in the seed, will destroy wireworm and such 
like vermin entirely. I had a garden where 
Carrots could never be grown, on account of the 
wireworm ; I completely banished it. And, be¬ 
sides, the nitrate of soda is a fine manure, and 
can be applied with top-dressing to Grass-land 
at the rate of £ cwt. to the acre with wonderful 
results.— Horace Geo. Hayes. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


3907. — Constructing a hen-house —What is the 
best material and newest plan to construct a hen-hcrusc 
of, particularly as regards flooring and ventilation?— 
P. L. E. Carr. 

3908. — Muscovy ducks. — Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly give me some information about the 
habits, 4c., of Musoovy ducks?—A. B. C. 

3909 Hen’s feathers changing- colour.— Can 
anyone kindly explain to me the cause of the feathers of 
a black Spanish hen changing to white ? In this case the 
hen is four years old, ana was glossy black Up to the fall 
of 1887.—Curious. 

3910. — Space for fowls.— Would “ Doultiug ” please 
inform me the greatest number of hens I could keep in a 
run 12 yards by 3 yards, and what kind would be the best 
for laying purposes Y Would Black Spanish bear the con¬ 
finement?—G. H. 

3911. —Incubators.—I should like to have “ Doult- 
ing’s” opinion about incultttors. Which is the best kind to 
have, the atmospheric or the hot water ; whether they are 
economical in use, and yield as good or better results than 
rearing by broody hens; also, which will give the best 
results for profit—selling eggs or chicken?—E. E. S. 

3912. — Fowl-run and feeding 1 .—I have bought six 
expensive game fowls, and 1 have made a run for them 
40 feet by 10 feet, and a roosting-house 4 feet by 6 feet. Is 
that large enough ? And what is best to feed them with, 
as I want to breed some fit for show? Will “ Doulfcing” 
please answer ?— Moseley. 

3913. —Belgian hare.—I have a doe suckling young 
ones, but she has such a cold, always sneezing. She has 
had the two receipts advised in “ Rayson on Rabbits’*— 
warm food, Barley-meal, and Carrots ; Ipecacuanha, yam- 
powder, and nitrate of potash. Now I am giving her 
cupin. sulp. occasionally. Could any reader of Gardening 
kindly advise mo how to treat her ?— Belgian Hark. 

3914. —Unsatisfactory eggs.— When people adver. 
tise eggs, as a rule, they are supposed to hatch at least a 
certain number of chickens, and some advertisers say, 
“ clear eggs replaced." Now-, lately I gave 6s, for a Betting 
of black Minorcas and there was only one chioken in the 


eggs, and that hod not strength to come out of the shell; 
but the eggs were not clear, but rotten and discoloured, 
and burst, when slightly knocked, with a report. Now 
what was the cause of that ? It was not bad hatching, for 
I put in two of iny own hen’s eggs, and both hatched fine, 
strong chicks. Were the Minorca eggs old, or what? 
They looked fresh. I would feel much obliged if anyone 
can give me an explanation. It is, to say the least of it, 
very annoying to give so much for 12 eggs and have no 
| chickens.—X. B. 

3915. - Diseased pullet.— Can anyone tell mg 
cause of the following disease jn a Plymouth Rock puljet 
and how to treat it? It began with a large swelling in the 
neek like a wen, which, when out, seemed full of Berous 
pus. The pullet so diseased laid as usual for a short time 
and then died.— Plymouth Kook. 

3916. —Painting- a fowl-house.—Will someone be 
so kind as to tell me the best and cheapest way to paint 
all the wooden portions of a fowl-house red ? 1 find the 
Od. pots of prepared paint come so very expensive when 
required for a large surface. What could I use os a first 
layer to prevent the paint from sinking into the wood, 
which I find very absorbent ?—Zitklla. 

3917. —Light-coloured yolks of eggs. — The 
yolks of the eggs which my fowls are laying are very light 
in oolour. What is the reason of this? They are well fed 
in a confined run ; warm food in morning, consisting of 
Barley-meal, and groin in the evening. I have had plenty 
of eggs—341 in January, 276 in February ; and rum 1 am 
getting in March 16 to 17 eggs a day from 26 fowls, so they 
are quite satisfactory exoept os to oolour of yolks of eggs, 
—Ayam. 

3918. - Young chickens dying 1 . — Can anyone 
kindly tell me the reason why so many of my young 
chickens die ? Their crops become swollen and feel quite 
soft and puffy; the chicks are five weeks old. I feed 
them on egg and bread, groats and Buckwheat, and now 
and then in the cold weather Biuall bits of cooked meat 
and rice. Two years ago I lost several older ones from 
the same cause. I have tried a little soda and gentle 
rubbing, but with no success.— Clement. 

3919. —Unhealthy fowls.—My fowls are losing al 
the feathers off their necks, some being quite bare. I 
feed them twice a day ; about eight o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing I give them a feed of Indian Corn, and a hot feed of 
sharps and Potato-peelings at half-past one. The hen¬ 
house is heated by hot-water pipes during the winter. 
My hens are a mixed lot; tne Plymouth Rocks and 
Brahmas are the worst afflicted. I should be very much 
obliged if either “Doulting" or any other reader of 
Gardening could tell me the cause of this losing of 
feathers, and how to cure it.—T. H. A. 
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Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor oj 
Gardening. 37, Southampton-street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately f mowing the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such ms sonnet 
well be classi/led, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very u*ofxd, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

3920.— Treatment of Gladiolus.— Would someone 
kind y tell how to treat these so as to ensure really good 
results?— Young Starter. 

8921.— Ficus repens. —will Ficus repens, running 
around the dead lower boughs of a Norfolk Island Pine, 
injure the tree ?—M. J. W. 

3923. — Daisy destroying 1 .—Will someone kindly 
tell me the best way to destroy Daisies? Are the adver¬ 
tised destroyers of any good ?— Wild Gardener. 

8923.— Early dirysantliemums.— Would someone 
kindly tell me the names of 12 really good early and semi- 
early Chrysanthemums, including Pompons ?— Flora. 

3924. — Hardy annuals for cut flowers.— Will 
someone be good enough to inform me which are the best 
eight kinds of these annuals to sow for cut flowers ?— Pom- 
FRET. 

8926.— Rose cuttings In bottles.— Would some 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me when and how to put 
Rose cuttings in bottles filled with water for propagation ? 
—Home Rule. 

8926. —Everlasting Pea* (Lathyrua).—I have some 
of these, and should be glad to know tbe best way of 
managing them. They do not seem to do well in some 
localities.— A bkrcairn 

8927. — Treatment of Lillum Harris!,— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me instructions how to treat this lily ? 
It is just showing flower, and I wish to save the bull! tor, 
next year.—I gnoramus. 

8923.— Treatment of pot-Roses.— What is the 
best treatment for pot-Roses after flowering in 9-inohpotfi? 
They are overpotted already. Should they be kept in the 
same pots ?— Home Rule. 

8929.—Striking Indian Azaleas.—Will someone 
kindly tell me how best to strike cuttings of these ? I 
have a lean-to greenhouse in a sunny position, heated with 
hot-water pipes.—F. W. B. 

3930.— Treatment of a Narcissus in a pot.— 
I have a fine bulb of Narcissus (Sir Watkin) blooming Jn 
a pot now. How shall I treat it, after flowering, to pre¬ 
serve it for another year ?—M. J. W. 

3031. -Second early Potatoes.— I want to know 
which are the best sorts of second earlies—yellow-flushed 
—especially round sorts of healthy short-haulm habit for 
medium strong soil ?—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

8932. —Climber for an arch—I want some pretty 
climbing plant that will cover an arch 8 feet hign, this 
summer, if possible. Will someone please tell me the best 
fast-growing climber for the purpose?— Egbrton. 

8933. — Treatment of Crassulas.— Will someone 
kindly advise me the best treatment now to give my Cras- 
sulas, or Koloeanthes, old plants that have been in a cold 
house all winter, and now just making fresh growth ?— 
Subscriber. 

3984.— Apple Gold Medal.— Could anyone kindly 
give me any information About an Apple called " Gold 
Medal V I heard casually it came out in the year '82 or 
*83. I can find it in none of the fruit-tree catalogues.— 
Porta down. 

8936.—Pruning pot-Roses.— Will some experienced 
Rose grower kindly inform me when is the beet time to 
prune pot-Roses under glass in a house facing east and 
west ? They are mostly Hybrid Perpetual* and Teas.—A 
Lover of Roses. 

3936. — Neapolitan Violets.— When planting out 
Neapolitan Violets, which have been in a cold frame, 
should the old roots themselves be divided, or the young 
runners which are showing rootlets be out off and planted 
out separately ?—E. B. 

3937. —Liquid-manure.—Would someone kindly tell 
me whioh is the best artificial manure to use in the form 
of manure-water; also what quantity to use to a gallon of 
water ? The difficulty, I find, is to dissolve most artificial 
manure in water.—P. M. 

393S.— Dahlia roots. — I have some Dahlia roots 
token from the ground last season. When is the best time 
for putting them in again, and should they be divided, as 
some of them are in very laige bunches? If so, how and 
when should I do this V—F. S. 

8939.—Traps for small birds. — I wish someone 
oould kindly tell me how to make traps to catch small 
birds that infest my garden in hundreds, eating off the 
buds of the fruit-trees and bushes? They ore too small 
and too numerous to shoot.—H. G. H. 

3940.— Hardy herbaceous plants.— A border of 
my garden faces north, and gets very little sun. I am 
desirous of planting only hardy herbaceous plants. Will 
someone kindly name, a few good ones suitable for such an 
aspect and for rather heavy soil ?—McD. 


8941.— Winter flowering 1 Jessamine.— wm some 
kind reader of Gardening inform me which is the best 
method of pruning this plant, and the best way' of 
striking the cuttings in another garden ; also which is the 
best tims of the year to plant it ?— Amateur. 

3942.—Rabbits and shrubs.— Will any reader ofGAR- 
denino kindly tell me what shrubs r&bbits will not eat ? 
Will soapsuds with a little flour mixed in them, and dashed 
on young Fir-trees or shrubs, have any effect as a preven¬ 
tive against the ravages of these animals?— Oriel. 

3948.—Treatment of Primulas.—I have a lot of 
Primulas, and when they have flowered I want to put them 
out in the open ground for the summer months. Will 
this treatment do ? And if so, will they flower again when 
taken into the greenhouse in the autumn.—A New Begin¬ 
ner. 

3944.—Arum Lilies not opening.— The flowers of 
my Arum Lilies will not unfold, but gradually wither. 
Can anyone tell me the probable cause ? I have always 
been successful with them till this year. They get no arti¬ 
ficial heat, and were placed out-of-doors during the sum¬ 
mer.—E rin. 

8946. —Treatment of Peach and Nectarine 
trees.—I have several Peach and Nectarine trees in a cool 
house, whioh seem to be now in full blossom. Ought I to 
syringe them, or only water the roots, and would liquid 
manure be of any use to them in their present stage ?— 
Welsh Subscriber. 

3946.— Aralia elegantissima.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what would be the best to do with a specimen of 
this plant ? It is 3 feet in height, and has been kept in the 
stove; but it has lost most of its foliage, although it has 
been well attended to for water w'hen it required it. Would 
it be best to cut it back ?—F. W. F. 

8947. —Destroying mice.—I should feel very much 
obliged if any kind friend will tell me how to destroy these 
pests in my hothouse ? I have laid all sorts of traps for 
them, and put poisons also, and dispersed paraffin-rag, 
well saturated, about the different parts of the house, but 
with no success.—A. St. J. R., They don Boie. 

3948. — Liquid-manures. — Will “J. G. H.," who 
writes on this subject in Gardening, March 17th, page 31, 
kindly state the size of the spoon the cottager in question 
uses—if tea, dessert, or table; also the description of 
artificial manure used, and the size of the water-can ? 
Those all being material factors in such a case.—W. J. W. 

8949.— Plants for a garden.— The garden attached 
to my house is nicely laid out in beds and borders, in which 
there areafair quantity of Crocuses and other bulbs. There 
are also some Roses which I planted. 1 want to furnish it 
for the spring and summer. What would be best plants to 
have for this purpose ? 1 intend sowing some annuals.— 
MYOSOTI8. 

3950.—Violets in a frame.—I shall be glad to know 
whether Violets, whioh have been kept in a frame on a 
slight hotbed all winter, should remain in the same 
through the summer. If not, what will be the proper 
treatment to give to ensure a good bloom next winter? 
The plants are now very healthy and full of bloom-buds. 
-M. H. H. 

8961.— Propagating Hyacinths.— I am told that 
Hyacinths can be multiplied in a similar w ay to Potatoes, 
by cutting the bulh, as in seed Potatoes. If so, when is 
the proper time to do it ? 1 have several which have been 
in the ground over winter from the previous summer, and 
some of them show as many as five shoots of young Hya¬ 
cinths, and fancy in course of time these con be browght 
to perfection.—N. B. 

3962.—Furnishing a greenhouse.— Having nearly 
completed a lean-to greenhouse, Jfi ft. by 8 ft., with a 
southern aspect, and back wall 10 feet high, I should feel 
greatly obliged if someone would suggest what plants I should 
nil it with that would be effective during the summer. I 
cannot afford to spend a lot of money in stocking it just 
now, but would like something cheap. 1 should also like 
a few climbers.— Fleming. 

3968.— Preserving zinc trays.— I have some green¬ 
house stages covered with the best sine trays, whioh are 
filled with damp Cocoa-nut fibre. They have been in use 
about two months, and the zinc is now pitted as if by an 
add ; it was quite might when put in. Can anyone kindly 
tell me what will preserve the zinc from destruction ? Or 
what con be used instead of Cocoa-nut fibres which will 
not injure the zinc?—J. J. C. 

8954. — Calceolarias cankering. — Can anyone 
kindly give a remedy for, or tell me the probable cause of, 
a lot of seedling Calceolarias getting cankered at the root ? 
Up till lately they showed themselves healthy, and were 
growing well. They are grown in a moderately heated 
greenhouse, where all the other plants thrive well. They 
were potted in well-decayed manure from a disused hot¬ 
bed, loam, and decayed turf from the roadside.— N. B. 

3955. — Hardy bulbs in pots.—I have hitherto 
grown these one year in pots, and afterwards turned out 
into tbe open ground; but should like to grow them on in 
pots from year to year. I have several years’ numbers of 
Gardening, but cannot find the information I want as to 
the necessary treatment. Should the pots be laid on their 
sides during summer (in the case of spring bulbs) in a 
shady place, and repotted in autumn ?— Gang Warily. 

3956. — Flowers and shrubs on a cold clay.— 
Are there any common flowers or flowering shrubs that 
will grow on oold clay—sticky yellow and soapy grey in 
appearance ? Iam making a flower border by the side of 
a plantation on this promising soil and cannot renew it all 
at once. The aspect is good. I should also like to know 
what wild flowers will do best, on the same soil, under the 
trees, mostly young Fir, Oak, and Beech ?— Leigh Wood. 

8967.—Treatment of Roses. —wm “j. c. c.” 
kindly advise me how to proceed with a bed of Roses 
planted on a lawn facing south? They are principally 
Tea Roses, with a tew H.P.’s among them, and were 
planted in good soil the autumn before last. Since then 
they have grown well and mode long shoots, but have 
neither been pruned nor pegged down. I wish for in¬ 
structions how best to manage them. Should they now 
be pruned, and, if so, how much or little ? How shall I 
peg them down, and at what time of year ? Some of the 
shoots are 4 feet to 5 feet long. Bhould they be pegged 
down at the ends only, or twice in that length ? Any in¬ 
formation wm Oblige.—M. H. H. 
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8968. — Treatment of a Passion-flower.—I 
planted a white Passion-flower (Constanoe Elliot) In the 
spring of last year against the back wall of a conservatory. 
It was planted in the border ; good ordinary soil. I gave 
it wire netting to run up, about 8 feet high. I then trained 
it to run down again. It did not flower last year, but now 
looks healthy, and covers a space 8 feet square. Am l to 
cut it back now ? And if so, will someone please give me a 
few hints as to the pruning ?—R. W. 

3959. — Ammonia fixed.— As an amateur gardener, I 
often wonder how to clearly understand the word "fixed.” 
Mr. Aylmore in his reply, 3629, in Gardening, March 17th, 
page 24, uses that word. I can, as I pass along the lanes, and 
smell the manure's ammonia, say, "Thatisloss, and may rain 
come to wash it in instead of wind to blow it away but I 
do not understand this "fixing.” If I strew gypsum on 
my stable floor, do I not “ fix ’ r for ever, and neutralise all 
the manurial value of the liquids and solids? The ammonia 
is lost.—J. C. 

3960. — Rhododendrons and Ceanothus near 
the sea.—I should be glad to know what iB the best 
time to move a large old plant of the common variety' of 
Rhododendron, and if it will do in an eastern aspect close 
to the sea ? Also one of the dark-green leaved Ceanothus, 
about three or four years old, and if it will do on an east 
wall, exposed to a south-east wind off the sea ; and will 
thrive and bloom in such a position, and the best time to 
move it, and what other flowering climber would do in 
that position ?— Amateur. 

3961. — Plants for a London conservatory.— 
Will someone kindly tell me what plants would make a 
London conservatory, facing south-west and very hot, 
look best and brightest in June and July ? I should like 
some quick-growing creepers. Would Hop plants do well 
In such a place ? Also would someone tell me what is the 
best soil and fertiliser to be used for the plants ? I do not 
want expensive ones, but should prefer growing them from 
the seed. Lost year nearly all my plants died ; I suppose 
it was the hot sun.— M. Margesson. 

396 i .— Heating 1 a greenhouse.— I have a com¬ 
pletely detached greenhouse in South Devon, 18 feet by 
10 feet, glass all round, and wish to heat it sufficiently to 
keep out frost. I have tried a lamp-stove without 
success; and the smell is very disagreeable. I wish to 
avoid a fireplace and chimney, as the greenhouse stands 
in a conspicuous place, and it would be impossible to 
conceal them. It is a long way from the dwelling-house, 
so I cannot bring pipes from there. I should be grateful 
for any suggestions.— Lily of the Valley. 

3963.— The Smoke-tree (Rhus ootinus) — A. Her¬ 
rington, in Gardening, March 17th, page 23, writes of the 
beautiful hair-like tresses of flowers which, at the proper 
season, smothers this shrub. Now I have particularly 
noticed this shrub for the last two seasons, but cannot 
understand at all by w’hat means the hair-like flowers are 
produced. What I consider to be the flowers proper are 
quite insignificant, and by what I oan see, the hair-like 

f growth is merely an elongated flower-stem, produoed quite 
ndependently of the flowers proper. An explanation of 
this would very much interest.— David Williams. 

3904.—Arranging a cool vinery.— As I am design¬ 
ing a cool vinery with occasional heat, I should be much 
obliged for hints such as : 1, The best kinds of Vines, black 
and w'hite ; 2, The tenqierature and culture; 3, The 
position of the Vine border, whether inside or outside the 
house be best; and if outside, are the Vines to lie brought 
inside, underground, or ought the stems to be exposed to 
the weather? The soil is loam, and the floor of the 
structure will be about 1 yard below the level of the 
ground, the house itself will be span-roof. 10 feet by 12 
feet, facing north and south.— Clinton, Letherhead. 

3965. — Fitting greenhouse shelves and 
Stages.-—Would “ B. C. R.,” or some other reader of 
Gardening, kindly tell me how* to fit the shelves and 
Btages in my greenhouse, which is built between the 
washhouses of two common cottages. It faces south-west, 
and is 12 feet across, and 16 feet long; height at the 
eaves, 4 feet, and at the back 10 feet 6 inches. On the 
north-east wall is the window to one of my rooms, and on 
the north-west wall is tbe bock door. I have a Grape-vine 
planted in it, and should like to grow, if passible, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Cinerarias, PriniulaB, and pot Roses in 
suocession.— Anxious. 

3966.— Clematis indivisa lobata.— In the autumn 
I planted one of these in a greenhouse border. It is 
covered with bloom, and is making shoots which are now 
about 10 feet long. Will you kindly tell me how to treat 
the phuit ? How and when am I to cut it bock ? If I left 
these shoots they would, I suppose, bloom next year; but 
then, all the lower part of the plant would be bare. Also, 
flower-buds appear at the axil of every leaf along these 
new shoots, but when they reach 2 inches or 3 inches in 
length, with few exceptions, they droop and die off. 
What is the cause of this? The plant grows very fast, 
and seems quite healthy.—H. T. 

8967.—Planting a north border.— My garden, 200 
feet long, runs E. and W., consequently I have along 
north bolder. This border is 2 feet wide, and lies next to 
a black fence 6 feet high; 100 feet of it I have planted with 
Ferns, Lilies of the Valley, and Grasses, and I want some¬ 
one to kindly tell me what to do with the other portion ? 
I have been told to train late Pears on the fence, and in 
front of these to plant black Currants—will they do there ? 
If so, as it is late to plant fruit-trees this season, I should 
be glad of a hint as to what I oan plant in the way of vege¬ 
tables, bo that it may not be lying bare all the summer 7 I 
suppose Scarlet Runners would not do ’—North Border. 

3968.— Bamboos in the open air.— I am requested 
to grow' some Bamboos in the open ground, and should be 
glad of any information respecting their culture. The 
grounds here are situated on an exposed hill, but pretty 
well sheltered with surrounding trees. Should they be 
planted in tubs sunk in the ground, so as to keep the 
roots moist, and what kind of soil would suit them best ? 
If planted in tubs, should there be a hole in the bottom 
of them, and a plug so as to drain away the water occa¬ 
sionally? The kinds I have are B. metake and B. 
M&ximowiczi. What other kinds, distinct from the above, 
would grow outdoors in suoh a locality ?— David Williams, 
Bristol , 

8969. —Tomatoes and other plants.— I have built 
a greenhouse 40 feet long by 8 feet 6 inches, with the in 
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tention of growing Tomatoes for profit. The front oon- 
mma of l 9 inches of wood from the ground, and 3 feet 
of glass to flje eave. k is divided in the oentre, and thus 
forms two divisions, eooh 20 feet long. It is heated by hot 
water, and I can get any temperature up to 80 degs. Will 
someone kindly tell me—bearing in mind that the Tomato 
crop is the principal object—what other plants may be well 
grown in the same house ? It faces due south, anti is most 
thoroughly sheltered. The sun is full on it all day long 
Will 38 Tomato plants in 10-inch pots be too many ? The 
Tomatoes will, I suppose, be cleared out in time for Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Salvias, and Pelargoniums for winter, and 
now at this season, I suppose, single Dahlias and bedding 
plants for the garden will easily be grown before the To¬ 
matoes appropriate the roof. Can Gloxinias, Achimenes, or 
Orchids be grown through the summer seeason ? I un¬ 
derstand Vines must have the whole house, owing to the 
shade they cast, and that Cucumbers require such a moist 
heat as to shut out almost everything else ; but I have an 
impression that Tomatoes are more accommodating during 
summer. What can I grow also on the back wall, 7 feet 
6 inches high?—G ikex. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are piven ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be aHe to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3970. — Permanent shading' greenhouses 
(Vera ).—There is a receipt for doingThisTn Gardening of 
March. 24th, p. 38. 

3971. — Echeveria secundaglauca (W. H. H.).~ 
Seeds of this plant should he sown as soon as ripe Plants 
can be purchased now from almost any nurserymen. 

3972. — Transplanting Rhododendrons (Pum). 
—These shrubs can he safely transplanted now (as soon as 
the frost and snow has gone) and up to May. They oan be 
procured through almost any nurseryman. 

397a—Choieya teraata and Plumbago eapen 
sis ( Rajah). —These plants should do very well enthe 
back wall of a glasshouse from which frost is excluded. 
Plant out in a good, well-drained loamy soil. 

3974.— Temperature of a stove house (Erin).— 
The temperature of a house of this description used for 
forcing flowers in in winter should average then about 
80 degs. at night, and from 70 degs. to 75 degs. in the day- 
time, according to the state of the external atmosphere. 
8975.— Stopping Chrysanthemums (J. B.).— 

These can with advantage be pinched back how, and, if 
more stock is required for late flowering, the tope of the 
shoots so treated will strike freely in a close frame or 
warm greenhouse, and nioe little flowering plants should 

3970. -Uses Of garden lights [Inexperienced Hand) 
—These lights can he used now with advantage to cover 
rough wooden frames or tnrf-pite, to harden off bedding 
staff in, or to forward crops of Potatoes, Radishes, ana 
Lettuce, Ac., or to raise seedling plants of many kinds 
under. 

3977. — Raising Tea-plants (H. P. If.;.— Sow the 
seeds in the month of February in a pan or pot, in a mix¬ 
ture of sandy loam, peat, and leaf-soil, and put them in a 
temperature of 00 degs. to 05 degs. If the pots are 
plunged in a moderately warfn hotbed, the seed will ger¬ 
minate quicker. 

3978. — Wintering summer bedding plants 
(Brin).—The majority of these only require the tempera¬ 
ture of an ordinary greenhouse to winter them safely in ; 
but such things as Alternantheras, and some of the 
tender subtropical plants, should be wintered in a house 
where the temperature oan be maintained at from 56 decs, 
to 60 degs. 

3979. —Plants for winter flowering (Ignoramus). 
—Plants of easy culture that would flower well in the 
winter in a greenhouse with a temperature of about 
55 degs. to 80 degs. would be: Zonal Pelargoniums, single 
and double, Salnas, Cyclamens, Chinese Primulas, single 
and double, Abutilons, early white Azaleas, and Hyacinths, 
Tulips. Ac. 

3980. —Soil for a Carnation-bed (Carnation).— a 
good compost for a bed of these flowers would he good 
turfy loam, free from wire worm, some sharp river sand, 
and a portion of decayed stable-manure. The whole 
should be well mixed together before making up the bed. 
Choose a dry day to plant, and press the soil firmly 
around the roots when so doing. 

3981. —Unhealthy Camellia leaves (Rajah).— 
From the yellow' appearance of the leaf sent there is not 
much doubt but that the drainage of the pot or border is 
in a bad state. See to this at once, ana then probably 
the plants will speedily become of a healthy colour again. 
Camellias like abundance of moisture at the roots ; but it 
must not be stagnant, or ill-health will surely follow. 

3982. —Pruning a Wistaria (Myosotis).— This may 
be done now, if the wood is crowded, leaving the majority 
of the shoots in at full length, and so ensuring wreaths of 
flowers; the shoots removed may be spurred in in the 
same manner as Vines. If the growth is regulated in 
future by judicious thinning and stopping during the 
summer but little need will exist for the winter or spring 
pruning. 

3093.— Fuchsias and Pelargoniums (Amateur, 
Hanley).— You cannot use any better liquid stimulant for 
these plants than clear, weak sheep-manure-water. If 
the sod in which they are to be potted contains wire- 
worms, it should be carefully sorted over by hand, and 
everyone seen should be picked out and destroyed. De¬ 
cayed horse-manure would do very well to mix with the 
potting soil. 

3984.— Raising Asters (Myosotis). —These arc easily 
raised from seed Bown thinly in a cold frame under gloss, 
in drills 6 inches apart, and covered with fine soil, any 
time from now on to the end of April. A few' days will 
suffice to bring them above the soil, when a liberal supply 
of air must be given, or the plants will be weak. When 
large enough they should be pricked out Into another cold 
frame, slightly shading, when they will soon be established, 
and after they have attained strength enough to handle 
well plant them out into the beds or quarters where they 
are to bloom in deeply-dug and well-manured soil. 


3985.— Spiraea japonic® after flowering (Igno¬ 
ramus).—The best way to treat this plant after flowering 
is to divide the dump injko two portions, and plant them 
out in May In a border oj good soil, and in a sunny posi¬ 
tion, giving abundance of water, if the weather is ary, in 
the summer, and also liquid-manure. In the autumn 
they may be potted up again, and, If not forced too early, 
will bloom well. 

3086.— Cucumbers in a greenhouse (W. H. H.). 
—Cucumbers will do well in a greenhouse without Are- 
heat in summer, if it is a warm one. They can be grown 
either in large pots or on mounds of earth on the marble 
stages. Stretch wires from rafter to rafter and about 
1 foot apart, and on these train the shoots of the plants. 
A good strain of the true Rollisson's Telegraph would be 
as good as any kind to grow, and good, strong plants 
should be put out the end of May. 

3987. — Cinerarias after flowering (A Hew 
Beginner).— In a general sense, Cinerarias after flowering 
may be thrown away, and be replaced by other seedlings 
raised annually ; but, in the case of a very choice variety, 
which it may be desirable to propagate from, the bloom- 
stalks should be out down nearly close to the soil, and the 
plants should be placed in a oool, moist frame, where they 
will soon send up suckers. These wiU strike root freely 
if potted off into small pots in a mixture of sandy loam 
and leaf-mould. 

}.—Liquid-manure for Calceolarias and 
Pelargoniums (J. Pope;.—Sheep-manure-water may 
be used for these with great advantage. It should be 
made as follows: Fill a canvas bag containing about a 
peck with the manure, and steep it in a tub holding about 
8 gallons or 10 gallons of water. After a few days the bag 
should be subjected to pressure, and then, when the 
liquid has become clear, it can be used, mixing about a 
quart of it to a gallon of clear water. Guano may be used 
in solution in the proportion of a small 80-sized potful to 
3 gallons of water. This should be well stirred, and 
allowed to Bettle before using. 

Orchids for winter flowering (H. C.).— 
The following will be found a good assortment of winter- 
flowering kinds, both for varieties of shape and oolour, and 
all of them readily conform to amateur treatment: Zygo- 
petalon Mackai, Calanthe Veitchi, Cattleya Trianae, Cypri- 

S idium insigne, Dendrobium nobile, Lycaste Skinneri, 
esospinidium vuleanioum, Odontoglossum Alexandra, 
Onoidium tigrinum, O. incurvum, Sophronitis grandiflora, 
Trichopilia suavis. The present is a good time to obtain 
them, and, if they require repotting, it should be done at 
onoe. The best practical work I know on the subjeot is 
Williams* “ Orchid Growers’ Manual,” published by him¬ 
self at the Holloway Nursery, London, N.—M. B. 

i.— Clematises.— Will you kindly tell me the 
difference (if any) there is between Clematis indivisa 
lobataand C. indivisa ?— Sooth Wales Borderer. 

[There is a difference, and it consists in the fad that 
C. indivisa has the leaves entire, and C. indimsa lobata 
has the leaves cut in lobes. ] 

3991.—Insects in soil.—I shall be glad if you oan tell 
me what the insects sent are. The grubs do a great deal 
of damage in my greenhouse, and do not seem to confine 
themselves to any one plant, but attack everything, Ferns 
included. Some of the pots containing a great many 

F lants such as Primulas being completely destroyed. 

at first thought the soil I use might nave something to 
do with it, but I find my neighbours who use exactly the 
same soil are not troubled at all.—H knrt Backhouse. 

[The insects you forwarded are specimens of the Black 
Vine Weevil (Otiorhynchus sulcactus) and its grubs. 
Both are exceedingly destructive; the former feeds on the 
foliage and young shoots of Vines, Perns, and various 
other plants, and the grubs on the roots of many different 
plants. I cannot suggest any other way of destroying the 
grubs than examining the roots of the plants and picking 
out the grubs. The Weevils generally feed at night, and 
during the day hide themselves so cleverly that they are 
very difficult to And. They mag be caught by placing the 
plants on a white sheet, and in the evening, when it is 
Quite dark, throwing a bright light suddenly on the plant. 
This will frighten the Weevils, who will fall, feigning to 
be dead. If they do not, even after giving the plant a 
sharp shake, search the plant welt. —G. S. S.j 
3902.— Beetles on Penas.—I have sent you a sample 
of beetles, whioh the last few days have made sad havoc 
among my Ferns, especially the Adiantum ouneatum. 
They eat off the young fronds, and otherwise destroy the 
plants during the day; they secret themselves in the 
crown of the plant. I have had large experience in Fern 
growing, but have 'never come across the Insect before, 
and should be glad if vou could tell what beetle it is, and 
the best method of getting rid of it?— Robert Cross. 

[See my reply to H. Backhouse in this number. Kill 
all the beetles you can find, for their grubs will injure the 
roots of your Ferns and other plants, causing, perhaps, 
more injury than the Weevil.— G. 8. S.j 

)3.— Treatment of Ferns.— Will anyone kindly 
e ... . me full instructions as to the treatment of the follow¬ 
ing Ferns, also their nature, whether hardy or otherwise ; 
in fact, anything that will be of help to me in growing 
them ? W’ill they do for a window of a room where no fire 
is ? They are all small plants at present Will they make 
large ones; if not all of them, will any? The kinds are 
as follows: Pteris tremula, P. orettoa, P. serrulata, 
Polystiohum setosum, P. Braunui, Nephrodium molle.— 
Ignoramus. 

[AU your Ferns will attain considerable.dimensions; 
they wiU grow now in a room destitute of fire-heat, 
although none but the Polystichume can withstand frost 
unharmed. If they are now small plants, I should 
advise you to have them grown in a warm house for a 
month or two and well cared for, in order to increase 
their size more rapidly. The Nephrodium molle is the 
most delicate plant in a room in a small state.—J. J.] 


BEES. 

3994.— Unsatisfactory sections.— My last season’s 
sections were anything but fit for show on aooount of pro¬ 
polis, soiled comb, Ac. How may this be prevented or 
remedied 2—Pknrtn, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants.—Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with Aatoets and, if possible, fruit, or any other ckarac- 
" terxstie by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. Wo 
do not undertake to name varieties of florist flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can Only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the meant of 
comparison at hand. 

,*» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor cf Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Boutko*nvtonstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants. —Amateur. —Stag’s Horn Fern 

(Platy cerium alcieorne).- A.Spratt.— CrinumMacowani. 

- Blocham .—Coiypha australis.- W. M. Stamper .— 

Bulbous plant. Lilac Spring Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora 

lilacina); other flower, Correa cardinalis.- P. P. (?.—1, 

Helleborus colchious; 2 and 3, Specimens insufficient.- 

Charles Handcock.— Early bulbous Iris (Iris reticulata). 

- Stonehouse.— 1, Specimen insufficient; 2, Phalaeonop- 

sis amabilis ; 3, Maranta species; 4, Begonia manicata.-— 

N. M. W.— Mahon ia repens.- M. J. B\—Specimens 

identical, Golden Polypody (Pblebodium aureum). - 

Tommy. —1, Probably a Ceanothus; 8, Pteris erotica ; 2 
.and 4, Insufficie nt spe cim ens. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers c HU kindly bear in mind that, as we Wee to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived 

We should be glad if readers would remember that'we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, 

Bruce. —We cannot recommend any individual trades¬ 
man.- Enquirer.— There have been several notes on 

constructing a propagating frame in Gardening lately. 

- Whitehaven.— We do not know of any book that will 

suit you.- H. W. Left.—Send a branch of the tree in 

question, and we will tell you its name and treatment re¬ 
quired.- Wm. Sugden.— Please repeat the question, os 

we do not understand your meaning.- W. A. —If you 

will send 5s. 6d. to the publisher of this piper be will forward 
you a copy, post free, of Barron’s “Book on the Vine." 
- Reader. —No doubt the cause of the Rose leaves hill¬ 
ing off is that sulphurous fumes have escaped from the 
flue joints. Please repeat query about the other Rose ; 

we do not understand what you wish to know.- H. M. 

—The Pelargonium leaves sent are, as you suggest, very 

badly scalded.- E. J. Osage.— Letter arrived, but no 

Apple.- A Beginner.— It is too late to sow Delphinium 

seed to bloom this summer.-5. P.—Pinks for show: 

Refer to Gardbning for March 3rd, p. 4.— ’-J. M. P. M.— 
8ulphate of ammonia in solution in a weak state would be 
beneficial to the plants named. Ignoramus.— Gold¬ 
finches : There ta an article on the management of these 
and some other singing birds in Gardening, March 24th, 

p. 44.- Beginner. —Stop the Chrysanthemums about a 

fortnight before they are repotted. Myosotis.— Hob¬ 
day's *' Villa Gardening," Macmillan and Co., London.- 

H. C. Footer— The numbers of Gardening required are 
all out of print. 


BIRDS. 

8995.—Forming a rookery.—I want to fomj a 
rookery. There are a great many rooks near me and one 
large rookery. WiU someone kindly inform me how I can 
manage this? I have a number of high trees.—W. H. H. 

3998.— Food for pigeons.— I should be much obliged 
if someone would kindly teU me if there is anything else 
besides grain whioh I oan feed pigeons upon, as I find it is 
very expensive when the pigeons are a kind which do not 
breed quickly. Mine are white Fantails.— Weltering. 


Catalogue received.— Dahlias, Fuchsias, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Herbaceous Plants, dee. Eric F.. Such, 
Maidenhead, Berkshire. 


d n PACKETS, 40 Varieties, Annual and 

Perennial, fresh, genuine Flower Seeds. Asters, Ac., 
la 2d., free.—E. BI R KETT, 106, Weatg ate , Burn ley. 


DANES MAIZE, fifty years ripened in_ 0 

A land.—A Cob sent on receipt of eighteen pence with 
directions for cultivation and cooking. Has been ripened at 
the rate of six quarters per acre in Hampshire.—F. FAKE, 
Moylas-oou rt. Bingwood. ___ 

P f ARNATIONS.—Choicest Double Varieties, 
V such as Gloire de Nancy, Hercules, Reubens, Ac., strong 
plants from open ground, six, 2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d. Double 
Zonal Geraniums, selected varieties, strong plants, soon 
bloom, SB. fid. doz. ; carriage paid, from—8. ROGERS, 
Syer's Hon we. Whittlesea. 


A SPARAGUS.—This Delicious Vegetable does 

■d- not require half the expense often incurred. Strong 
roots, 2s. 6d. per 100; extra strong ditto, two-years-old. 3s. 6a. 
per 100; three year. 5a per 100.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 


HJERANIUMS.—Well-rooted cuttings, scarlet 

'J Vesuvius, la 3d. doz., 7s. 100; White Vesuvius, Christine, 


_ .. ... _ stal Palace Gem 

la lOd. doz., 10s. 100; Happy Thought, la lOd. doz.: Henry 
” ” “ it free for cash.—JAMES 


and MadameThibaut, Is. 6d. doz., 8s. 100; Crystal 
* —.. la lOd. 
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Jacoby and Bronze, 2s. doz.; post free for cash.— Jj 
BARTON, No rth bridge-a treefc. Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

0 HARDY CLIMBERS. Passion - flowers, 

Ampelopeis sempervirens, white Clematis, Honey 
suckle, Jasmine, Ivies, Ootoneastera 2s. fid.: 12 double Pyre- 
thrums, mixed, 2s. fid.; 6 Clematis. 2k. 6d ; 12 Japanese 
Chrysanthemumalafid ; 6TritomaUvaria, or Red-hot Pokers, 
la 6d.: 6 Deutzia gracilis. Is. fid.; 6 Christmas Rosea 2a 6d.; 
12 white Marguerites. Is.; 12 Fuchsias, all different, la fid. 

6 Lavenders, two year bushes, la fid ; 12 Irish Iviea la 6d. 
all <^{ziape paid.—F. BATEMAN, Weston Nursery, Olevedon. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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1888 . DAHLIAS. 1888 . 

CACTUS OR DECORATIVE DAHLIAS. 

TV^Y COLLECTION consists of about 3 dozen 

of the beat and choicest varieties, including two stait- 
ling novelties now offered for the first time. 

°* ch ‘ Cochineal, crimson-*!. each. 
Constance, whito,-4d. each. Gen. Gordon, scarlet, W. each. 
•Glare of the Garden, scarlet, 6d. each. Juarezi. .scarlet, Gd. each. 
M 9dtick' r ’ Wh,te ’ each - Mm Hawkins, yellow, 

**6^ 8carlet ’ eacit Mnce Imperial, purple, 

8triped * M - °* ch - William Pearce, yellow, 
Six varieties, E. F. S.’s selection, for 3s. 

SPECIES OF DAHLIAS, HIGHLY 
INTERESTING. 

V 10 , f ree ” Dahlia, 6d. each; Fascination, fancy 
•double, very fascinating, 9d. each; Germania Nova, double 
T RSSL" l 6 - ; Mr*. Miller, the black and white 

•ever swj^Sd^each^ 0111 ® 1 * nc ’ p,ire White, the largest Dahlia 

SHOW AND FANCY DAHLIA8. 

_ *5 y *^. ,,ec 5 ion °t KO varieties, is comprised of all the best 
'aud-ohoiceet new and old varieties, all inferior kinds weeded 
*nst. See my Collection in bloom, covering 3 acres of ground. 
Purchasers selection, 3e. 6d. per dozen. E. F. S.’s, 

3s. per dozen. 

POMPONE OR BOUQUET DAHLIAS. 

—SS >lla0t,O i n °J, th f* e comprises about 70 distinct varieties, 
selected as valuable for cutting, as I grow U*e*u largely for 
Covcnt-sardcn-market being the largest grower for market in 
having taken 20,000 bloom on one day, and this 

3s. 6d. per dozen. E. F. S.'s selection, 2s. 6d. 

I*r iov.en 

AINGLE DAHLTA8, seedlings from named varieties, Is 3d. 
g>er dozen. 

DAHLIA POT ROOTS.—Choice named Show and Fancy 
waricties and Pompones, 2s. 6d per dozen ; my selection only 
2s. 6d. per doz. 

CACTUS DAHLIA ’’ CONSTANCE."-Pot root*. The 
best white, the most useful and most valuable for cuttlia;, 
2s. 6d., per doz., free. 

30,000 CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Strong, well-rooted plants now ready to send out, from 500 
•of the choicest variet'es, comprising every sort worth growing, 
32 distinct named varieties for Is. 3d., or 24 for 2s. 3d. 
CATAI/JGUES FREE TO ALL ON APPLICATION. 
GWLANIUB1S.— Well-rooted plants, splendid varie- 
«es, single and double, including F. V. Raspail. double ; Mad. 
Thibsut. double. Mad. Thihaut, double Ivy, and others of 
Poarann n singles; 12 for 3s. All named. 

GERANIUMS.—Splendid CuttingR, choice sorts, 12 for 
la. 3d., named. 

FUCHSIAS. —12 strong' well-rooted plants, true to 
■mine, including Frau Emma Topfer. Lucy Finnis, Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall, and other equally good, post freo for 2s. 6d 
Blue Marguerites 4 for Is. 3d. Begonia fuchsioides, 4 for Is. 3d. 
Lobcua^peciosa, best dark blue, strong-rooted cuttings, 3s. 

DoublePyrethrums, splendid named varieties, distinct, 12 for 
4s. Single Pyrethrums. all shades, mixed, 12 for 2s 6d 
Perennial rtunltowerB. very popular. 12in 4 named var. for 2s. 6d. 
Michaelmas Daisies, splendid autumn-flowering plant, 12 in 4 
▼at. ferr os. 6(1. 

Ohjrisamthomum maximum, hardy, pure white flowers, 12 for 

Oeumcoccineum, fl.-pL, double scarlet, fine for cutting. 12 for 
Is.3d. Spotted Foxgloves, Ivery’ssplendid strain. 12 for Is 3d. 
Papavorbracteatum. splendid perennial Poppy, 12 for 2s. 
lludbeckia Newmani, grand golden yellow, 12 for 2s 
Harpalium rigidnm, the rigid Sunflower, grand, 12 for 2s 
Delphiniums, grand hardy perennials, various shades of blue, 
1* lor Is. 3d. 

Rockets sweet-scented, red and white, 12 for Is. 3d. 

Sweet Williams, all colours, mixed, 12 for Is. 3d 
Auriculas, alpine, fine plunts showing bloom, 12 for 2s. 6d. 
■Did Crimson Clove Carnation, still a gem, 12 for 4s 
Tomato Plants-Trophy, Large Red, Hathaway’s Excelsior, 
and Trentham Fillbasket, 12 for 2s. 

Cucumber Plants—Telegraph, Cardiff Castle, and Sutton’s 
OiUBter, l for la. 6d. 

•Comflowers, azure blue, 24 for Is. 3d. 

Ranunculus acris, fl.-pl., double golden yellow flowers, 12 for 2k. 
Matricaria inodora, fl.-pl.. hardy, double white flowers, 12 for 2s. 
calceolarias, aurea floribuuda, the best yellow bedder, 12 for 

_URIC F. SUCH, Maidenhead, Berks. 


PALMS. 


Xentias Belmoreiana A Fonteriana. — The 

handsomest greenhouse Palms in cultivation ; fine plants 
2s. 6d., &. 3s. GiL each. 

Latania borbonica, 4j-inch pots, 3 leaves, Is. ; In 
smaller pots, 9d and 6d. each. Phoenix redinata, Chaime- 
dorea elegans, Chamairops excelsa, Corypha australis, 6d. 

Edw. Winterbotiiam. Esq., writes: "The plants reached 
me safely, and are models of clean, healthy growth " 
Lists of Palms, &c., free. 

PALM SEEDS. 

Six handsome varieties, 10 seeds of each, 5s. Certain to grow 


Calanthe Veitchi.-Splendid bulbs of this fine win- 
ter-flowering Orchid, 12s. doz.; usual price, 30*.; 3 bulbs 
3s. 3d., free. 

Gloxinia Bulba, a very special strain ; a few doz. ex¬ 
hibition bulbs to spare, plaut at ouco, Gs. nor doz The 
above post free for cash. 

Marochal Nlel Rose-trees, in pots, line strong 
plants, 9d. and Is. each ; secure at once. 

Chrysanthemums, strong rooted cuttings, vory best 
for cutting, to Sept, to Fchruary. to include the 

famed variety CULMNGFORDI. 12 for Is. Cd., fr«M> l «*ure 
at onoe to have satisfactory bloom. ' 

Pelargoniums, strong flowering plants (my Collection 
was awarded Silver Medal), 6*., 9* . and 13*. doz. 

A. Jr. A.. BRTJOS, 

CHORITOH-CUH-HARDT, MANOHCStlR 


DANIELS BROS’. 

WORLD-FAMED 

FLOWER SEEDS 

l gunranlN 

vali+d. for exhibition purpose*. 


•anhted of the very highest excellence, and 
>or pkt. 


* « 


All <7U< 

unri\ 

ASTER, Daniels’ Improved Pasony-floweraJT * 
magnificent, incurved blooms, 
fine, 12 beautiful varieties ,, ,, 

„ 6 beautiful varieties ,, ,, 

„ very choice mixed ,, Dd. and 

„ Daniels’ Imprormi Victoria t hirge im¬ 
bricated blooms, of the most beau- 
ful form and eotoilre, it splendid 
varieties 

„ 8 splendid varieties »» - „ 

„ choicest mixed seed fia. and 1 0 

„ Triumph<New}; siMeudH deep-scarlet 1 0 

STOCK, Daniels’ large-flowered, dwarf ID-week; 

the Anost strain ever raised; mag¬ 
nificent varieties. 12 beautiful and 

distinct sorts.3 0 

„ fi beautiful and distinct sorts .. 10 

,, very choice mixed .. Od. and 1 0 

„ Perpetual 10-week, White Perfection 
superb varieties, in bloom ftottt 
July to November .. 1 c 

PHLOX DRUMMONDI GRANDtFLORA. vm. $ fc 
„ ,, choicest mixed On. khd 1 0 

ZINNIA ELEGANS, choicest noVirAe, VWy fine ; 

1$ brittmrtt varieties ..2 8 

*» »V ^ *» M ..10 

» Very Choice mixed Od. and 1 0 

» w new Giant double ; 8 beau¬ 
tiful varieties ..26 

,t H very choice mixed.. ..10 

UA1LLARDIA hybrida grandiflora 10 

MIGNONETTE Victoria Giant Crimson.. ,, 0 6 

., Gold* n Queen .00 

NASTURTIUM Empress of India; magnificent 

variety , > •. . 0 

PETUNIA, New Single, fringed, splendid 1 

PANSY, NewGiant, 6 blotched ..." ,, 2 0 

„ „ Victoria Red, sfdeMdld , . 16 

„ Daniel's Prise Btotchod.16 

POPPY, New Japancm. “Mikhdo^ very fine .. 10 
SWEET PEAS, Eck/oru'a New Hybrids .. 10 

VERBENA, New Mammoth .. . 1 

Numerous Unsolicited TestlihdnJhlK, 

The AM ATEURS PAOKItT Of CHOICE 
FLOWER SEEDS (Recd.), 

Containing 12 lM?amlfWl varieties, including Asters, 
Stocks, Phlox Druminondi grandiflora, Zinnia, Vic¬ 
toria Giant Mignonette, Godetia, Ac. With charm¬ 
ingly colcutnod floral instructions, 2s. 6d. 

SEEDS OF PLANTS FOR BEES.—THE APIARIAN’S 
PACKET, 14 vars., 2s. 6d. 

TUBEROSES “AMERICAN PEART*” Flfife bulbs, 
per doz., 2s. 6d.; per 100 , IT*. 6d. 

Post or carriagt free. 

Beautifully IUu#tra/jyrl Catalogue Free to 
Customers on Application. 

DANIELS BROS., 

The Royal Seedsmen, NORWICH. 


KELWAYiSON 

Now is the Time to Plant 


Gladioli, of whioh we grow 

Paaonies 


acre-, 

s 


The largest Collections in the world, for which the highMt 
awards of the Royal Horticultural and tjie IWyal BdtAflifcal 
Societies of Londbn hare been Awarded tb. 


sOldERftKT. 

Jfcfc Ottr Manual for 1888, Gratis, Post Free. 


DAHLIA CUTTINCS. 

TFT .E are now prepared to supply Cuttings of 
»» tho finest Show. Fancy, Single, Pompone, and Cactus 
Dahlias (our selection), at Is. Qd. per doecn, 13*. pet 106, no** 

fr0e None but tfaft B^fit ¥dfi<iUdS 6^8Wa» 

6H Applieatimx. 

Jl 00., Florists, Rothesay, N.B. 

Bulbs for Spring Planting. 

ANT. ROOZEN & SON, 

OvorveoA, near Haarlem, HOLLAND. 

Our Special Spring Oatsdogiid, codtainiBr A fill! 

\tir& CAtfccUdhZf Miffieiiahedibl BlilbA fOf Spring Plantihg, 
Is h6w feAay, hhu ffill wl WfWHfaOa Pdst Free dn applicatlou 

, Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 

Cross Lano, London, E.C. ; or to ourselves dlrc-t. 
No charge for Pitching PhckAqt*. 

;v. 

pYCLAMENS Cheap.—Best grandidorum and 
Covent varieties, bright and varied colours. 12, Is. Gd.; 
X5. 2* 6d.-J. CORN HILL. Byfleet. Surrey. 
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SELECT, CHEAP, & DURABLE. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best named vars., Ib. 3d. doz. 
EARLY-FLOWERING do., very best, yellow Desgrange, La 
Vierge, Pompon, Toulotuutine, 4c., Is. 3d. doz. 

5,000 t UOHSIAS, grand Collection, Mrs. Rundell, Monu¬ 
ment, Marvellous, Ac., Is. 6d. doz. 

4,000 DOUBLE PETUNIAS (specialite), best proved named 
vars., not uncertain seedlings: Aristippe, Adonis, Tanagear, 
Telephone, Ac. Ac.: each doz., to include the grand, now, 
large-fringed Mr. John Evan* (1887). 3«. doz., 6 for Is. 9d. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM BOULE DE NE1GE, best late white, 
bloom* till end of Fob., Is. 6d. doz. 

MARGUERITE, best white, Is. 6d. doz. 

GERANIUMS, Vesuvius, Jean Sisley, Waltham Seedling, 
good scarlets, 1 b. 3d. doz.; 50 for 4s. 3d. ; 8s., 100. 

best dark b ' ,ue * "trong, bushy plants, 3*. 100. 
CALCEOLARIAS (herbaceous), splendid strain, Is. 6d. doz.; 

larger size, 2s. 6d. doz. Sure to please. 

HOLLYHOCKS, Chater’s, yeir-old. 2s. 6d. doz. 
CARNATIONS.—Pride of Penshurst, be6t yellow, 

Is. 6d.; Gloire de Nancy, largest white, 2 for Is. 3d. 
sorts from single pots. 

By return for cash. 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

H ill side Nu rsery, March, Cambs._ 

T ESTER’S SELECT FLOWER SEEDS.—All 

-*-• who wish to excel should try them. Nothing but prize 
strains offered. Marigolds, French striped, African Lemon 
and Orange, PanBy, show and fancy, Globe Quilled Asters, 
Pcntstemop, Antirrhinum, and Glasgow Prize Cockscomb, 
6d. and la per pkt., post free. Cash with order. Catalogue 
on applicatio n—A . LISTER, Florist, Rothes ay, N R. 

T ISTER'S PANSIES (Show Fsucy).— 

-M Plants (roiq my celebrated Collection, my selection, for 
competition, 3s., 4s., and fie per doz. Bedding varieties, 2s. per 
doz Violas, best bedding varieties, 26 to 3s. 6d. per doz. Cash 
with order. Just published, price 6d , in cloth boards. Is., my 
“-Treatise on the Cultivation of the Pansy.”, Copy gratis to 
PUftihas eTs of 5s worth -A LI STER . Flbrist , Rothesay, N.B. 

rjHRYS ANTHEMITMS, truly named, Is. dbzen. 

Mohs. Wm ‘Holmes. Vieree, Japonalee, Dame Blanche, 


NTKW SUNFLOWERS. — Sutton’s grand 

■Ll double the Miniature, Oscar Wilde, Lady Leighton (very 
pretty), the Giant, immense blooms, 3d. each ; 1 pkt. of each. 
Is. —CORN HILL. B yfleet. 


Surrey. 


anil 

U thriv* 
, Br fleet I 


]STKWFRENCliGIANT PANSY (Trinmrdeau). 

-Lv —Immense flowers, largest in cultivation, varied colours, 
12, Is. Gd. Strawberry Marguerite, fruit 2 oz. in weight, 
25. Is. 6d. —J. O ORN HILL. Byflect, Surrey. _ 

pORNFLOWERS.—Strong, for early bloom, 

LJ azure blue, pink, purple, white, mixed; 20, 1 r. 2d. free.- 

CORNHILL Byfleet. _ 

rpHE HARDY CACTUS.—Curious and boau- 

-L tiful, large, golden-yellow blooms, for window, greenhouse, 
or open air; Is.; 2,1s Gd.—J. CORNHILL, Byfieet, Surrey 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Now ready, rooted 

cuttings, In-st named varieties, Is. Gd. dozen. Geraniums 
best named sorts, autumn-struck plants, 100 varieties, troin 
1 b. 3d to 10*. do/,. 10.000 now ready. All sorts of bedding nlants 
in season.-W. K. TIPTON, St. George's, Wellington, .Salop. 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—Direct importation of 

-Ll this beautiful Lily in really grand condition. Finn, 
sound, flowering bulbs, 6. 2*. 3d.: 12, 3s. 9d., 100. 22a, guaran¬ 
teed worth double. T*rg« r bulbs, 3, 2s. ; 6, 3s. 6d. Larger 
weighty bull*. 3, 3s. 6d. All half usual prices. Packed in 
boxes with fibre and carriage paid.—W. H. HUDSON, West 
Green-road , Tottenham, London. ___ 

rrULJPS ! BARGAINS.—To flower well this 

J- season. Choice mixed, many scarce sorts, 50, l*.‘6d. 
worth treble; 100 bulbs in four splendid varieties, 3s. ; Potte- 
bakker. grand yellow, 5p, 2s. ; Double Purple Crown, 50, 
Is. 6d.; Double White La Candeur, 50, Is. Gd.; Artus. bronzy- 
rpd, 50, Is. Gd.; Prince Lime, yellow, 50, Is. 6d. Third usual 

P rices ; and can be safely planted to flower successfully — 
f. H. HUDSON, Tottenham. London. J_ 1 

6 CAMELL1AS, or AZALEA INDICA, full of 

buds, 10s. Gd. Larger healthv plants of eifher, in 5J-in. pots. 
—E. VAN PER MKERflC H, Queon'B Nur»or>‘, Solhuret, S.E. 
pALMS—Kentia, Cocoa Wetldelliana, Euterpe, 
■L Geonoma, Latania, Chamierops. and Aroca, one each 
from single pott. 3s. 6d.; Azalea mollis, 4s. 6d. doz.; Copper 
Beech. 6, is 10d ; Chimonanthus, two, Is. 3d.; Tulip- 
tree, 6, Is. lOd.; dble. Deutzia, 4«. doz.; white and yellow 
Jasmine. 3 each, 3s. 9d.; carriage free; cash with order.— 
HEN RY 4 OO., Amersham . Bucks. 

ORNAMENTAL AND FLOWERING 

SHRUB8 and CONIFERS, height, 1 to 3 ft..Jto in¬ 
clude Cupressus. Cryptomeria. Berberis, Laui 
Pinos,for 9s; hair, 5s. 3d.; 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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_ ___,uru*tlnus, Thuja, 

* ; hair 5*. M.; carriage-p^W; ca?h V itb 

& co. ■ v' 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 

HARE’S-FOOT FERNS. 

These plants have derived their name from 
the Madeira Island-plant (Davallia canariensis), 
on account of the creeping rhizome presenting 
the appearance to the foot of the hare. In 
some of the kinds the rhizomes are not stout, 
hot they are all covered with dense scales, which 
more or less represent the fur of some animal. 
The fronds, however, of all are beautiful in the 
extreme, and all deserve attention. I here wish 
to note a few kinds which are worthy of culti¬ 
vation by all your readers, although I may be 
committing an error in calling them all Daval- 
lias, for with some of them there are various 
details in connection with their fructification 
which strict authorities upon Ferns have con¬ 
sidered of sufficient importance to establish 
different genera. I, however, do not intend to 
be so precise here, but will say a few words in 
favour of one of my favourite families of Ferns 
by the popular name of Hare’s-foot Ferns. These 

{ fonts are widely distributed over the East 
ndies and its islands, and some are found in 
New Zealand and Australia, and one or two 
species are found in Africa, whilst some of the 
more doubtful Davallias are found in the South 
Sea Islands and in the West Indies, and the 
typical plant is found in the south of Europe 
and the Madeira and Canary Islands* Natur¬ 
ally being so widely distributed, I can select 
some kinds suitable for all 
Fern-growers, saving those who only possess 
a hardy fernery ; but I can assure my readers 
that I do not know a single species of the 
family that is not a thorough beauty. An¬ 
other recommendation for these Hare’s-foot 
Ferns is that they are not fastidious ; they grow 
freely with an ordinary share of attention ; 
although they do thrive best when a portion of 
old mortar rubbish is mixed with the soil, and 
the rhizomes of those kinds which are clothed 
with rough chaffy scales should always be above 
the surface. The potting material which I have 
found these plants grow freest in is a mixture of 
loam and peat, some old mortar refuse, and sharp 
•and, always building it up into a cone-like 
mound above the rim of the pot, which allows 
more surface room for their creeping rhizomes, 
and gives a greater diversity in appearance to 
the plant. In the case of those kinds recom¬ 
mended for hanging-baskets, they should be 
lined with a thick layer of Sphagnum Moss 
before the mould is put in, and some chopped 
Sphagnum may be added to the mould with 
advantage. The soil in the baskets should not 
be raised, but the long rhizomes may be pegged 
loosely on to the outsides of the baskets, and 
this will enable them to continue sending out 
quite a forest of their lovely fronds. The fol¬ 
lowing dozen kinds I can confidently recommend 
to the attention of my readers as being beauti¬ 
ful, distinct, and useful in other ways than as 
ornaments in the Fern-house, for the fronds of 
the majority of the kinds are thick and fleshy 
in texture, and remain without shrivelling for 
a very long time; consequently, I frequently use 
them as a background for a coat-flower, or lady’s 
shoulder spray, and with great effect. D. can¬ 


ariensis.—I commence with this plant because 
it is a native of the nearest place to our 
home, and although one of the commonest 
of the genus it is one of the most beautiful. 
The rhizomes are stout, and densely clothed with 
chaffy scales, and altogether it bears the most 
exact resemblance to a foot of a hare of all the 
species I know. The fronds are erect, broadly 
triangular, dense, yet finely cut, and rich green. 
The fructification is borne in little cups near the 
ends of the segments, and when fertile this plant 
has the appearance of being fringed with orange- 
yellow. It should be grown in a pot in the 

f reenhouse. D. bullata.—This is popularly 

nown as the Squirrel’s-foot Fern, on account 
of its long, slender rhizomes being clothed with 
chaffy scales of just that peculiar ferrugineous 
red of the British Monkey. The fronds seldom 
exceed 1 foot in length, three times divided, 
triangular in outline, and of a bright, shining 
green. It requires the temperature of a stove, 
and should be grown in a hanging-basket. The 
fronds are deciduous, falling off in winter, at 
which time less water is necessary than when 
growing. It must not be allowed to suffer from 
drought. D. feeniculacea.—This plant forms a 
short decumbent growth, from which the fronds 
ascend to the height of about 2 feet. They are 
four times divided, the segments being finely 
cut, and of an intense deep-green. It is a plant 
from the Fiji Islands, which requires stove 
temperature. D. Mooreanea is a native of 
Ascension Island, and, without exaggeration, 
forms one of the grandest specimens ofany Fern 
I know, but it requires stove-heat. The 
fronds grow from 1 foot to 3 feet or more 
lonff. They are somewhat triangular in 
outline, and are four times divided, the 
segments being wedge-shaped, and of a bright, 
light-green. D. Novie-Zealandiae is quite a 
dwarf species from New Zealand, and one 
that thrives well in a greenhouse or ^Vard’s 
case. Its fronds are seldom a foot long, 
and more often only half that size, of a 
long, triangular outline, stiff and wiry in 
texture, and of an intense deep-green. 
D. dfosecta is a plant similar in habit to 
bullata, previously described, but is yet 
thoroughly distinct; it is evergreen, and the 
fronds are more of a dull green hue, and the 
scales which clothe the rhizomes are grey. It 
should be grown in a hanging-basket. D. 
Tvermani is a remarkably handsome kind, 
which shows to the greatest advantage in a 
hanging-basket; the rhizome is of medium 
size and densely clothed with hoary scales ; 
the fronds are triangular in outline, tapering to 
a point, rigid and thick in texture, and brilliant 
dark-green in colour. It thrives in an inter¬ 
mediate house. D. fijiensis, and its variety 
plumosa, may be reckoned the two most hand¬ 
some kinds in the genus ; the fronds are some 
2 feet or 3 feet high, and are deltoid in outline, 
many times divided into narrow, intense deep- 
green segments, the variety plumosa having 
more pendant pinnse, and being altogether 
more feathery in appearance ; they form 
splendid pot specimens, and require stove-heat. 
D. pentaphylla. — This species is of dwarf 
habit, the fronds attaining a height of from 
6 inches to a foot; these are once divided, the 
segments being brood and some 3 inches or 
4 inches long, and intensely deep-green. It 


requires a stove. D. ornata is a massive plant, 
with erect fronds, which attain to the height of 
3 feet, three times divided, the segments broad 
and stout and deep-green. D. parvula is an exqui 
site little gem, only a few inches in height, with a 
slender ferrugineous rhizome, which produces 
little deep-green, somewhat fan-shaped, fronds. 
It requires stove-heat, and is admirably adapted 
for olothing the stem of a Tree-Fern. 

J. Jarvis. 
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ROTTED TURVES FOR POTTING 
PLANTS. 

I believe that the majority of plants grown in 
pots by amateurs may be successfully cultivated 
m rotted turves as a medium for the roots. If 
we except the Ericas, Azaleas, and a few other 
hard-wooded greenhouse plants, there are very 
few but what would make very satisfac¬ 
tory growth in this material, and an amateur 
that possesses a stock of it will have little cause 
for anxiety about supplying the plants he culti¬ 
vates with a suitable compost. Of course, a 
good deal depends upon the composition of the 
soil from which the turves are taken how great 
a variety of plants it will suit. It will not do 
to get the turves from clay land or from 
that of a sandy or peaty nature; but 
if they are taken from an old pasture, 
or any other place where the soil is of a 
medium character, the ordinary cultivator need 
not trouble to get other materials to mix with 
it; for it will be found that rotted turves, with 
a little sharp silver sand mixed in it, is at 
they want to make a suitable compost for a 
great variety of different plants. At anyrate, I 
am quite sure that an experienced plant-grower 
would find more difficulty in compiling 
a list of plants whose requirements it 
would not suit than to enumerate all that 
might be successfully grown in it. Pelargo¬ 
niums, Fuchsias, Camellias, tuberous and winter, 
flowering Begonias, and a great number of 
similar plants do not require any other material, 
beyond the addition of a little sand, to keep it 
open to grow them successfully. The £reat 
merit of this material consists in its containing 
a greater amount of plant sustenance in a given 
space than any other soil, however ingeniously 
a greater number of ingredients may be selected | 
This is accounted for from the tact that the 
fibrous matter which it contains furnishes all 
that is essential to plant life, and as it is the 
nature of this fibrous matter to decompose 
slowly its sustaining properties last longer than 
the most elaborate mixture of different sorts of 
soils, and this is not all. The material does not 
run together into such a compact mass as an 
ordinary mixture of loam does after it has been 
some time in a flower-pot. The fibrous character 
of the material in question keeps it open, which 
prevents the accumulation of an excessive 
amount of moisture about the roots of plants 
potted in it. The material is, therefore, kept in a 
sweet and healthy condition for the roots over a 
longer time than when several soils of a different 
character are mixed together. For Strawberries, 
grown in pots, one cannot wish for a better soil, 
as it promotes a good growth without any ten¬ 
dency to over-luxuriance. Plump and well- 
ripened crowns are therefore the result of 
using such a material for the roots; while 
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Cucumbers and Tomatoes also do exceedingly 
well in it. For these it need not be so much 
rotted as for pot plants. If the turf is laid in a 
heap for two or three months it will be in good 
condition for these subjects. It is surprising 
the number of Cucumliers or Tomatoes that can 
l>e produced from plants that have 9 inches in 
thickness of turves for the roots to feed upon. 
This material is also admirably suited for fruit- 
trees in pots, they make more fibrous roots in it 
than in any other material. When this rotted 
turf is to be used for plants in pots it should be 
collected and stacked in a heap in the open at 
least six months before it is wanted. It ought 
not to be sifted. If it contains any hard lumps 
of earth or other rough matter, they should be 
picked out, and when used for potting it should be 
rather dry than wet, and be pressed firmly about 
the roots, and in the case of large pots it is a good 

F lan to use a wooden rammer to make it firm. 

do not think that the procuring of turves for 
potting purposes is so difficult as many might 
suppose, especially in country places. Writing 
as I do, from a large estate where pasturage 
abounds, I am glad sometimes to go out on the 
road sides and collect turves for potting pur¬ 
poses, and the same source is available to a good 
many who would otherwise have to do witnout 
such a valuable material. J. C. C. 


3857.—Treatment of a Juaticia coc- 
cinea. —If your plant is at all lanky, it should 
be cut back rather hard. This Justicia soon be¬ 
comes tall and unsightly if not annually pruned. 
Water only when ary until it breaks into fresh 
growth, and then shake away os much of the old 
soil as possible, repotting in loam and peat in 
equal portions, with plenty of white sand. To 
obtain the best results J usticias should get a 
temperature of about 60 degs. for a couple of 
months, keeping them near the glass. From 
June onwards keep them shaded from hot sun, 
with plenty of air in fine weather.—J. C. B. 

3860.—Culture of Maiden-hair Perns. 
—As the house contains a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of plants, some of which require a large 
amount of sun and air, you will have to place 
the Ferns in a corner by themselves, where they 
can be shaded and kept rather close. Always 
remember that Ferns dislike hot sun and cur¬ 
rents of air. Any repotting that may be need¬ 
ful should be done just os the young growths 
appear. If root-bound, shift into a pot one size 
larger, using peat and loam in equal parts with 
plenty of white sand. If not root-bound, work 
away a good portion of the old compost, and do 
not over-pot. See that the soil never gets quite 
dry in summer.—J. C. B. 

- These do not succeed well in an ordinary 

greenhouse with Cinerarias and plants of that 
character, and the heat from a flue is nst 
so good for them as that obtained from hot-water 
pipes. The best way to obtain fresh green fronds 
is to place the plants in a corner of the house 
by themselves—the warmest corner, of course. 
Keep the ventilators closed where the Ferns 
are, and keep the atmosphere moist around 
them and the Ferns moderately moist at the 
roots.—J. D. E. 

3877. — Taberneemontana coronaria 
flore-pleno. —The compost is right enough, 
and as the plants have grown well, the general 
treatment seems to be correct. The fault, I 
should say, lays in the immaturity of the wood, 
caused by the plants being kept too long in a 
close, moist atmosphere. Gardenias, which are 
similar in their nature, will cast their buds very 
often, if treated strictly as stove plants. I always 
make a point with Tabernwmontanas to materi¬ 
ally reduce atmospheric moisture as soon as 
growth is completed and the buds show signs of 
forming, letting them have plenty of light and 
air in fine weather—treating them, indeed, quite 
cool until the beginning of October.—J. Corn- 
hill. 

3929—Striking- Indian Azaleas. — 
Young shoots just getting a little firm at the 
base will strike in sandy peat, under a bell-glass, 
in a shady part of the greenhouse. Wipe the 
bell-glass inside every morning, and give water 
enough to keep the soil and sand moist. It will 
be better to put a layer of sand on the surface 
of the soil before inserting the cuttings. The 
best way to water them will be to dip the pot 
In a pail till the whole is moistened from the 


water rising up amongst the soil through the 
hole in the bottom of the pot Press the soil 
firmly in the pots.—E. H. 

3816.—What to grow for profit. — 
**T. P. S.” cannot do better than cultivate 
Tomatoes for a summer crop, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to follow. The great thing is to grow 
only such goods as are sure to sell. Tomatoes 
are at present one of the best crops to grow, as 
it seems impossible to over-stock the market. If 
“ T. P. S.” has no beat to raise his plants in he 
will find it best to buy some, so as to get the 
fullest length of the season ; but if he has plenty 
of manure he should have made up hotbeds a 
month back, and had plants ready to plant out 
shortly. As regards Chrysanthemums, he will 
find the late-flowering white ones far the best 
for two dis^nct reasons—viz., they do not 
require the protection of glass until the the 
Tomatoes can be all cleared out, and they invari¬ 
ably sell better than the earlier kinds. I should 
say that Ethel, Meg Merriles, and similar kinds 
will answer the purpose well ; in fact, many of 
the early-flowering kinds are retarded very late 
by means of pinching, or topping, in July, and 


simple 11 shoulder" only need be cut at the 
upper end, and the “ return ” nailed to the out¬ 
side of the frame) might be got out first, they 
certainly could not well be fixed in place until 
after the frame was at least put together.— 
B. C. R. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

SOLOMON’S SEAL. 

Perhaps ono of the most graceful of all the 
hardy perennials, which readily lends itself to 
forcing in pots or in baskets, is the common old 
hardy native plant, Solomon’s Seal or King's 
Signet (Polygonatum multiflorum). There are 
several varieties, one having leaves variegated 
with gold, and there is also a giant variety. 
Well-grown clumps of the typical variety flow er 
quite readily if placed in a little heat early in 
the year. To my mind this plant has no rival 
for graceful beauty as a room or conservatory 
plant, if we except the white Arum, or Nile 
Lily (Richardia), as it is now often called. 
Even as a hardy plant in the shrubbery, rock- 
garden, or flower-border, and when planted in 



Solomon’s Seal ss s room plant. Engraved from a photograph. 


keeping the plants out-of-doors as late in the 
season as possible.—J. G., Hants. 

8Q52.— Furnishing a greenhouse.— The cheapest 
way of furnishing a greenhouse would be to get a good 
packet of Balsam seeds, also Cinerarias and Primulas for 
winter. Buy a few Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargoniums, 
and grow them well. They will give more satisfaction 
than a boat of things badly done and overcrowded.— 
E. H. 


Making: a propagator.— B.,” in 
Gardening, March 17th, p. 32, will see from 
my reply to " Cardiff,” in Gardening, February 
18th, p. 701, that his imaginary objection to 
my frame is entirely groundless. I have seen 
propagators constructed with close bottoms, but 
it alw*ays appeared to me that in these the 
Cocoa-nut-flbre so soon became dry, w’hich is, to 
a great extent, obviated by allowing the steam 
from below to rise through the perforations. 
For the rest, allow’ me to Bay that I do not offer 
merely theoretical advice to the readers of 
Gardeni^o under any circumstances whatever. 
With regard to the last point referred to by 
"A. B., may I inform nim that I learnt the 
trade of a carpenter in a regular workshop when 
a youth, and for some years did all the work of 
this kind in a large establishment ? And I can 
assuro him that though the legs (on which a 


good, deep soil, few things are more effective 
than this plant is, with its nodding, leafy wands, 
set w'ith clusters of dangling flower-bells. Later 
in the season these flowers are often"succeeded 
by dark, greenish-black berries, reminding one 
of black pearls, and still later its leaves die off 
a glowing yellow colour, so that in all its 
phases this plant is beautiful. B. 


3864.—Plants for window-boxes.—Primroses and 
Polyanthuses would make a good show for the next two 
or three months. They must be oarefully removed ami 
planted at once; after they have finished blooming they 
can be taken up and planted in the ground till next 
autumn, and then they can be again planted in the boxes, 
and a few bulb# could* be planted amongst them. In the 
summer you oould Oil the boxes with Zonal Pelargonium*, 
Geraniums, or annuals.—L. H. 

- You would find the dwarf pink Catch fly 

(Silene pendula compacts) and early Forget-me- 
Not (Myosotis dissitiflora) excellent for the pur¬ 
pose, os they go out of bloom in good time to 

f >ut in summer blooming things. It is not too 
ate to plant them, and the Silene should go in 
front as an edging to the Myosotis. Another 
year the boxes might be planted at the end of 
October, the plants being raised in August. If 
some bulbous flowers, such as Daffodils, Crocuses, 
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Tulipe, &c., are mixed with them, a nice 
effect will be produced. The boxes should be 
plunged in ashes for the winter in a sheltered 
place. Another very bright, early-blooming 
plant is Erysimum Peroffskianum, an annual 
with chrome-yellow Wallflower-like blooms. 
It should be sown in August.— Byflket. 

3847. -Hare’s-foot Fern in a window. 
—AU the Hare’s-foot Ferns do best grown in 
baskets, as then the creeping rhizomes can run 
freely down the sides. A well-grown specimen, 
with the side of the basket well clothed with 
foliage, is very pretty, and nothing can be better 
for a window. If grown in a pot, great care 
must be taken with the drainage, as few things 
are more impatient of stagnant moisture than 
this family of Ferns. The pot should be filled 
half-fall of drainage, and the compost should 
be brought an inch or two above the level of the 
pot. This should consist of small pieces of peat, 
silver sand in plenty, and about one-fourth of 
small potsherds or brick rubble. Press the com¬ 
post in firmly round the roots.—C., ByjUet, 


TH0 COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extracts from a garden diary from April 7 th 
to April 14JA 

Transplanted evergreen shrubs; everything works well 
now. Sowed down a new piece of lawn with Gram seeds. 
Weeded and top-dressed rockery, re-arranging a bit here 
and there. A little fresh compost is a great help to both 
choice and common things. Headed back young Apple- 
trees planted last autumn; sap just moving. Grafted 
Gansel's Bergamotte Pear on wall with Winter Nelis. Un¬ 
covered fruit-trees in blossom on walls as much as 
possible on mild days; it tends to strengthen and pro¬ 
motes setting. Staked specimen Calceolarias. A north 
house is the best place for these plants now; if taken to 
the conservatory they will be placed as much as possible 
in the shade. Pricked off seedling Ferns, chiefly Adian- 
turns, Pteris, and Gymnogrammas; young plants are 
often very useful for furnishing. Put in a light of Alter- 
nanthera cuttings. Planted out seedling Hollyhocks as 
background plants, leaving a basin round each plant for 
water, and I shall mulch by-and-by. Staked young grow¬ 
ing Fuchsias, one stake being placed in the centre of each 
plant, the main stems being tied to it. Potted off the 
cuttings recently rooted. Thinned the small fruits of 
Tomatoes. I am gathering ripe fruits from plants raised 
hi autumn from cuttings. Planted Gladiolus and Hyacin- 
thus candicans; the latter has been dotted about a large 
bed; the intervals will in due time be filled with pink 
Pelargoniums. A little stick has been placed beside each 
bulb to denote its position. Scarlet Gladiolus will be used 
in a similar manner, only the groundwork will be light- 
coloured Heliotropes. Sowed flower seeds in borders. 
Sowed biennials in the reserve garden, including Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Sweet Williams, Ac. Planted a good breadth 
of Broad Windsor Beans, selecting a deep, moist piece of 
land. Sowed a row of French Beans at the foot of a south 
wall. Put sticks to Peas; also sowed more Peas. Violets in 
frames have been very fine ; making preparations for 
securing a stock of plants for next year by placing a little 
fresh compost around each plant to peg the runners into. 
Sowed main crop of Carrots. Thinned early Carrots a 
tittle ; have not thinned much as, as soon as the Scarlet is 
any size at all, they are usable, and when drawing begins 
there will soon be plenty of room for the late plants to 
develop. Planted several rows of Asparagus, 3 feet apart, 
and 18 inches apart in the rows ; this is rather closer 
than some recommend; but 1 am short of laud, and at 
these distances it is a paying crop. Mulched Strawberries 
with stable-manure. Complaints of blindness in forced 
Strawberries are not uncommon at this season; this is 
generally due to late potting and unripe crowns. Loxton’s 
Traveller is a good Strawberry for forcing; it has been fine 
with me. It is of a good colour, and is firm and foroes well. 
Set Melons. Early Melons swelling off their fruits are 
now receiving stimulant in a liquid form, but in watering; 
the main stem of the plant in the oentre is kept dry. If 
any harm happens to them, or if gangrene should appear, 
the main Btem of the plant is the vital point; besides, 
there is no necessity for watering the £ foot or so surround¬ 
ing the main stem, as the chief feeding roots are near the 
outside of the frame. Thinned Grapes in second house. 
Pinched back laterals. Watered borders with warm 
liquid-manure. Divided several old plants of Plantain 
lilies (Funkias) to increase stock ; these are very effective 
when of large size; but more stock is required. Shifted 
on Chrysanthemums, using a little of Clay’s manure in 
the turfy loam and old manure; still keeping the plants in 
oold frame, covered up at night. Potted on young pot- 
Vines, moving them to a shelf where they can reach the 
wires for training. Moved bedding plants into temporary 
sheltering places, and prepared a pit thus liberated for 
Melons. Pruned several large old clusters of Tamarisk on 
lawn. 


Greenhouse. 

Nerlums.—These plants are the most useful whilst In 
a comparatively small state, say, when not too large to be 
confined to 6-inch or 8-inch pots. Plants that were struck 
from cuttings last spring, or in the autumn after the 
growth was completed, should now have the bunches of 
nower-huds prominent. If kept in a greenhouse temper¬ 
ature, the flowers will open during tne summer; but, if 
there is the means of giving them a little heat, they may 
be had in bloom earlier. Where a sufficient number are 
at hand, it will be best to put a portion in heat, and allow 
the others to come on later in the greenhouse. It is safer 
to subject them to an intermediate temperature than to 
use more warmth, as, if hurried, the buds are liable to 
drop off without opening. Neriums are moisture-loving 
plants, and, though able to stand hard usage in many 
ways, the soil should not be let to get too dry, especially 


after the flowers begin to move, or they will be likely to 
fall off prematurely. Neither should the plants be kept 
in an overmoist atmosphere, or be syringed too freely 
overhead. 

Cutting striking'.— Cuttings put in now and after 
getting established, grown on under glass until the latter 
part of summer, and then exposed to the full Bun in the 
open air through the autumn, will make useful flowering 
stock for next spring. Large specimens or plants that, 
after blooming lost season, were cut back and grown on, will 
generally afford cuttings in suitable condition. Moder¬ 
ately stout shoots that have made four or five joints are 
the best. These may be put singly in 3-inch or 4-inch 
pots, drained, and part filled with a mixture of sifted 
loam and sand, with sand alone on the top. Keep them 
in moderate stove-heat, confining them sufficiently to pre¬ 
vent the leaves flagging, and keeping the soil wet. So 
managed they will root in three or four weeks. After¬ 
wards give them a genial, growing temperature until the 
weather gets warm, when ordinary greenhouse treatment 
will answer. 

Kaloeanthee. —Plants that last summer were pre¬ 
pared for flowering during the coming season will have 
begun to move, and will shortly show their trusses of 
bloom. Give water more freely now than hae sufficed 
during the winter, and let the plants have all the light 
that can be given them by keeping their heads close to 
the roof of tne house or pit in which they are. This is 
necessary to prevent their getting drawn. Cuttings that 
were struck last summer, and that are intended to be 

S own on during the present season, with a view to their 
ooming the summer following, should now have their 
tope cut out. This will induce them to break several 
shoots. These plants may shortly be moved to 7-inoh or 
8-inch pots. Good, turfy loam, broken by hand, with 
some sifted rotten manure, and enough sand to keep the 
whole porous, is the best soil to grow K&losanthes in. 
Cuttings put in now will root in a few weeks, if kept in a 
temperature of 50 degs.: half-a-dozen may be put together 
in 6-inch pots, filled with sand. After they are rooted 
they oan be potted singly, or each set grown together. 
By adopting the latter course larger ana more effective 
examples can be had in blooming condition 15 months 
henoe. Whether grown singly or several together, they 
must not be stopped during the Bummer, but allowed to 
grow on as they are, otherwise there is no oertainty of 
their flowering. 

Pelargoniums.-- Cuttings of the large-flowered and 
the fancy varieties of Pelargoniums put in now will make 
proportionately larger-flowering examples in 12 months’ 
time than such as are struck at the time the specimens 
are headed down after blooming. Stout shoots are now 
obtainable from ordinary flowering plants. These should 
consist of about three joints each. Remove the leaf from 
the lowest Joint, which trim in the usual way. The cut¬ 
tings may be put in 3 inches apart in pots or ordinary 
cutting-pans, drained, and part filled with a mixture of 
half loam and sand, the surface all sand. Do not 
give os much water as cuttings of many things will 
bear, as their succulent nature is such that, if too 
wet, they are liable to damp. If they oan be stood 
in a house or pit where a temperature of 55 degs. or 
00 degs. is kept up, they will soon strike. Do not cover 
them in the way usual with things that are likely to flag, 
as this endangers damping ana encourages top-growth, 
which it is better not to do until roots are formed. After 
the cuttings are well rooted move them singly into 3-inch 
pots, which drain well. Use rich loam, with a liberal 
addition of sifted rotten manure, and some sand. Keep 
the little plants in a genial, growing temperature until the 
nights are warm, ana, as soon as they are well established, 
pinch out the tops, so as to induce the formation of shoots 
near the bottom. 

Pelargoniums flowering.— Plants that are in¬ 
tended to bloom early will now have their flower-trusses 

E rominent. If they have been well managed, the soil will 
b filled with a mass of roots. Manure-water should be 
given onoe or twice a week. This is necessary to assist 
the development of the flowers, and also to keep the 
lower leaves healthy. Without support in this way the 
older leaves will be likely to turn yellow, as the soil, how¬ 
ever well enriohed at the time the plants were put in it, 
will be now much exhausted. See that the plants are 
quite free from aphides; if these pests are let to get 
numerous now, they will injure the foliage, and be after¬ 
wards more difficult to deal with than if destroyed whilst 
few in number. 

Fuchsias.— Cuttings of Fuchsias put in a few weeks 
hack should be moved into 8-inch or 4-mch pots as soon 
as they are well rooted. Keep them in a growing temper¬ 
ature of 66 degs. in the night, and avoid exposing them to 
currents of cold air, as these check the growth, which it 
is desirable to push on with as little delay as possible 
before the weather becomes hot, for afterwards there will 
be a greater disposition in the plants to flower than to in¬ 
crease in size. Syringe freely overhead once a-day, and 
give a little shade when the sun is bright. Old plants 
that were out back Borne time since, and have already 
been repotted, should be encouraged to make growth by 
giving them a little warmth, with shade from the sun. If 
possible, the pots should he stood on some kind of 
moisture-holding material, which ought to be kept damp. 
This will greatly assist the growth of either old or young 
stock, and also tend to keep them free from the attacks of 
aphides and red spider, especially the latter insect, which 
usually finds a footing on plants that have not sufficient 
moisture in the air about them. Tho mas Baixks. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Re-arranging rockery.— It is necessary to dig up, 
divide, and replant occasionally to keep things in good 
order. April is a good month for this work. 

Hardy Ferns may be moved with safety now. 

Pampas Grass.— The old flower stems may be cut 
out now, and the old leaves shortened back with the shears 
to make the plants as neat as possible. This is a good 
time to divide and replant. The Pampas Grass likes 
liberal treatment. 

The Torch-flower (Tritoma) may be divided and 
replanted now. Groups on Grass are very effective. A 
group of Hollies always attracts attention. Where only 
room oan bo found for one or two plants the Gold and 
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8ilver Queens are the most useful among the variegated 
kinds, and Hodginsi is one of the most distinct among the 
green-leaved varieties. In small places family groups are 
more interesting than mixtures, especially in oonspiououe 
positions. 

The Lawson Cypress as a family group is always 
very attractive; there is so much variety, and they are all 
suoh good doers, even including the golden forms. 

Hardening off bedding plants.— Continue to 
move to cold pits and temporary shelter. The days are 
warm enough now for full exposure for those plants 
which have been gradually inured to it; but must be pro¬ 
tected at night. 

There is yet time for propagating suoh plants 
as I resin es, Coleus, Altemantheraa, Lobelias, and other 
soft plants which rapidly form roots. 

Sowing flower seeds.— When the surface of bed 
and border is dry is the time to sow. Land which has 
been exposed for a time will now work like ashes. 

New hardy flowers may be purchased now, kept 
for a few days in a oold frame, if they come in pots, and 
then he planted out; if very small, plant them where they 
will not be lost sight of. Stir the soil freely among beds 
of hardy flowers. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.— Vines in pots taking their last swelling must 
be well supported. Liquid stimulants are excellent; hut it 
is possible to overdo them and injure the colouring of the 
berries. A piece of wire-netting large enough to enclose 
the pots filled full of rough, rich compost will be a great 
help now. 

Unless the water is quite pun the syringe should 
be laid aside altogether, ana trust to damping noon and 
borders to keep tne atmosphere moist. 

Pines.—Taking off suckers— It is a oommon 
practioe to take off the suokers at the general potting 
season; but it will be better to take them whenever ob¬ 
tainable at more frequent intervale, ae the Pines will be 
required to ripen in suooession. Use plenty of moisture 
now, especially in the atmosphere at shutting up time. 
Use a light shade when the sun ie very bright. 

Melons. —As soon as fruits enough for a crop are set 
and swelling, pinch off all fruits and male blossoms re¬ 
maining. Elevate the fruits on saucers or tiles to lift 
them well above the foliage. Fruits swelling in the house 
must he supported with a bit of board, suspended from 
the trellis by four strings, or in some other simple fashion. 

Manure for fruit-treee. —Good fruit oannot be 
grown in a badly-nourished soU. If help is required it 
may be given any time, either in a liquid or solid form. 
In dry soils nitrate of soda and guano in mixture is a 
good application. It msy be sprinkled over the borders 
and watered in. 

Fly on Peaches on walls.— Sometimes green and 
black-fly will appear on Peaches before they are out of 
blossom. When this is noticed attack them at onoe by a 
light dusting of Tobaooo-powder, and repeat it If neoee- 
sary. 

Strawberries in oold pita— This is usually a pay¬ 
ing crop, as they fill up the gap between the forced plants 
and those coming on in the open grounds. I like growing 
them in pots, plunging the pots in the bed. 

Peach-house.— Tie in young shoots neatly, and 
pinch off all laterals. Use syringe or engine daily until 
fruite begin to ripen. Expose ripening fruits by thrusting 
aside the leaves; or pinch one off here and there, if ths 
fruit oannot be exposed otherwise. 

Bullfinches are often troublesome to Plums and 
Apples when the blossom-buds are showing. Batter soars 
them with the gun. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Vacant land.—As the old Green crops corns off 
manure and trench the land to fit it for another. Potatoes 
and Peas will ootne in very well after Greens. 

Slugs and snails.—If we have a spell of mild 
weather these will be sure to give trouble. Dustings of 
lime early in the morning will be beneficial. Hunt up 
their breeding ground, and turn them out of house and 
home. Sifted ashes, sprinkled thinly over any bed of 
young plants, will preserve them from these vermine, as 
they cannot travel over the sharp-pointed ashes or bits of 
oinder. 

Fill up gaps in beds of Cabbages and Lettuces. Any¬ 
thing disturbed by frost or wind should be made fast. 

Propagate Tarragon by dividing ths roots, or 
young shoots put in as cuttings in a warm frame will 
root. 

Plant new Asparagus-beds as soon as the young 
growth appears above ground. Draw drills 3 Inches or 
4 inohes deep, and wide enough to spread the roots out 
straight. Plant in rows from 8 feet to 4 feet apart and 
18 inches apart in the rows. Cover the crowns 1} inohes 
deep with light, rich compost. Give water if the spring 
should be dry, and ruuloh before the hot weather sets in. 
The better the plants are treated the stronger the crowns 
will grow this season, and the sooner the produce will 
come to the knife. 

Early Beet.—Sow the Egyptian Turnip-rooted for 
early use. 

French Beans.— Plant a row at the foot of a south 
wall where shelter oan easily be given, and close to it, or 
nearly so, 

Bow Radishes weekly, and Mustard and Cress twice 
a-week. 

Things to be sown in beat.— Capsicums, Chillies, 
Basil, Marjoram, New Zealand Spinaoh, vegetable 
Marrows, and ridge Cucumbers. 

Cauliflowers.— Prick off the plants sown In heat in 
February and March, and plant out those raised earlier. 
Draw soil up to the plants first planted out to shelter and 
protect. Dust Peas attacked by sparrows with soot. 
Dress seeds with red lead to keep off Birds and mice. 

Celery.— Continue to prick off plants under glass for 
main crop. The earliest sown may be planted to eoms on 
earlier In a deep pit when there is a little warmth. 
Avoid checks ana the produce will be ueefuL 

B. Hobdat. 
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Work in the Town Garden. 

Repotting. —A general repotting of the ordinary 
•took of both greenhouse and window plants should take 
place at about the present time, excepting, of course, 
such subjects as are in, or advancing towards, bloom. 
This operation will be found to give a considerable 
impetus to all old plants of Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
fto., even if they are only shaken out, the long, coarse 
roots cut away, to encourage the formation of a fresh set 
of more active fibres from the base of the stem, and the 
plants replaced in clean, dry pots of the same size, using, 
If possible, entirely fresh compost of a suitable nature, 
though the best part of the old material, with the addition 
of a little fresh, is sometimes made to do ; but this should 
be avoided, if possible, especially in town gardens. Any 
necessary pruning should have been done some time pre¬ 
viously, and sufficient time allowed for the young shoots 
to attain a length of an inch or two before repotting takes 
place. 

Young Stock of all kinds cannot be Bhifted on into 
larger pots at a better time than the present, Just as 
growth is again commencing. This will apply to Abuti- 
lons, Bouvardias, Heliotropes, and Lantonas, as well as to 
Azaleas, Epacris, and all kinds of hard-wooded plants. 
For the fine-rooted descriptions of hard-wooded subjects 
especially, make use of a light porous mixture, con¬ 
sisting principally of sandy peat, with nothing stronger 
than a little leaf-soil in the way of fertiliser, and pot very 
firmly. Coarser-rooted things of a quick-growing nature 
require a compost of loam and well-rotted manure, os a 
rule, and this, though made fairly firm, should not be 
made so hard as the others. After potting, the plants 
should be shut up rather closely for a time in the house or 
a pit, if practicable, with a little extra warmth, sparing 
supplies of water at the root, and a frequent shower 
overhead in fine weather. 

Liquid-manure.— Few amateurs seem to appreciate 
the indispensability of stimulants in a liquid form for pot- 
plants. When judiciously employed, it is surprising what 
line stuff can be grown in quite small pots, and how even 
such long-lived subjects, such as Palms, <fcc., can be main¬ 
tained in vigorous health and growth by its aid long after 
all nourishment contained in the modicum of soil has 
been exhausted. As the season for its use has now 
arrived, it will be well to secure a supply without delay. 
An infusion of the manure of sheep or horses is, on the 
whole, safest and most generally useful; but, failing this, 
soot, guano, and sulphate of ammonia are the best sub¬ 
stitutes, and certainly cleaner and less troublesome in use. 

B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOWING SWEET PEA8. 

There are few annuals that repay extra good 
culture better than Sweet Peas, and where cut 
flowers are in request they ought to receive 
every attention. It is not necessary to occupy 
a lot of ground with them, but rather to make 
the most of what is devoted to them, as one 
cultivator will get more bloom from one short 
row than another will from half-a-dozen rows. 
In the first place, having selected the site for 
the row, proceed to throw out the soil, a good 
spit deep, as if for Celery ; then put in a good 
dressing of rotten manure, and fork it into the 
lower spit. Then return some of the soil, so as 
to leave the trench three parts full; shake some 
rotten manure along the trench, and cover with 
soil, and on this sow the seed by scattering it 
thinly on the soil, and cover with about 1 inch 
of soil; the seeds will soon germinate, and care 
mast be taken to keep birds or sings from 
molesting them, and as soon as they are 
2 inches or 3 inches high sticks Bhould be placed 
along each side of the rows. They will need but 
little attention until they begin to flower ; but 
after the blooms are fully expanded they must 
be gathered whether they are required or not, 
as even a few pods of seed will check the pro¬ 
duction of fresn blooms, and if dry weather 
prevails, they must be liberally supplied with 
water and liquid-manure occasionally, and a 
coating of manure over the roots will answer the 
double purpose of keeping the soil moist and 
the roots fed at the same time. I have seen one 
row treated in this way keep on flowering con¬ 
tinuously the whole season through. 

Hants. J. G. 


3938.— Dahlia roots.—Place the Dahlia 
roots in a light position where the frost cannot 
reach them. A frame would do well. When 
the eyes have started, divide the tubers with a 
sharp knife, so that each young shoot has a 
niece of tuber attached. This might be done in 
May, and the plants set out immediately, shel¬ 
tering them for a time with an inverted flower¬ 
pot, or an evergreen branch, placed over them. 
—E. H. 

^- Put them at once where they will get a 

little extra warmth—say, in a cold frame, with 
a south aspect, covering up at nights. A warm 
cupboard will do. In each case cover with dry 
ashes, which should be moistened in a fortnight 
hence. Or, better, get a few' barrowfuls of 
dung and make a small hotbed, and place the 


roots thereon, but be sure not to cover them at 
first. In about ten days or a fortnight they 
might be covered with damp ashes. There is 
no fear of the roots drying up if left uncovered 
at first, as the moisture from the manure will 
prevent it, nor will the steam from the manure 
hurt the roots. When they have pushed out a 
good lot of Bhoots divide them, leaving a shoot 
to each piece of tuber. A piece of tuber without 
a shoot is useless. If they are ready before the 
second week in May put the pieces of roots, 
with shoots attached, back into the ashes again. 
After that time they might be put into the open 
ground, where they are to bloom, giving each 
piece a slight covering with ashes to keep 
off slugs. Do not water much if they will 
keep alive without, as when the shoots are in a 
tough, partially-shrivelled state, they will be 
less likely to be attacked by slugs, and they can 
much better withstand the cold nights. The 
small foots might be put at onoe in the open 
ground. Make a hole for each root, so that when 
it is placed therein the crown shall be about 
3 inches below the level of the soil, and level off 
with ashes to keep off slugs. Treated thus, they 
will come up rather late, but they will grow 
at a rapid rate, and soon regain lost time. I 
forgot to say that if there is not a frame avail¬ 
able to place over the hotbed, a box, with the 
bottom out, large enough to cover the roots, 
would do. The top of the box, if there is no 
pieces of glass at hand, should be covered over 
with an old carpet or something of the kind. As 
soon as shoots Live begun to show, the covering 
must be taken off in the daytime to give light.— 
L. C. K. 

3924. —Hardy annuals for cut flowers. 
—Sweet Peas, branching Larkspurs, single 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Stocks, and Asters 
may be treated as hardy annuaU. Candytufts, 
though rather stiff and stubborn, are lasting ; 
Godetias are useful and there is much variety in 
them. Indian Pinks are pretty ; Mignonette is 
indispensable; double Poppies are showy ; Phlox 
Drummondi is nice for cutting, but should 
be raised under glass to have them early. 
Calliopsis, in variety, are light and nice to drop 
in among heavier things ; Cornflowers are very 
useful for bouquet-making; Gypsophila elegans 
very pretty and light; Night-scented Stock is 
very^nice for button-holes for evening wear.— 

3932.— Climbers for an arch.—Clematis 
of the Jackmani type, if strong plants are used, 
will pretty well cover the arch this summer. 
Gloire de Dijon Rose will soon cover a good space. 
The White Jasmine is a sweet thing, and if it 
did not cover the arch this summer it would be 
worth waiting for. Among summer Creepers 
which would cover the arch this season are 
Cobiea scandens, and the Canary Creepers, and 
the tall Nasturtiums, in various colours.—E. H. 

3797. — Plants for a herbaceous 
border. —All plants ought to thrive in such a 
situation. Prepare the ground well by deeply 
digging down, at least a foot, some rotten 
cow manure, if the soil is light, and horse 
manure if the ground is heavy. * Then get 
plants from a nurseryman of Anemones, Helle¬ 
bores, Pansies, Auriculas, Polyanthus, Prim¬ 
roses, Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, single and 
double (best of all) Hepaticas, Iris (German, 
English, Spanish, and Kocmpferi), Saxtfragas, 
Liliums speciosum, aura turn, and Tiger (all 
hardy), Sedums, Doronicum, Aquilegias (chrys- 
antha and califomica), Tigridias, Myosotis, 
Arabia, Aubrietia; and then in autumn plant 
Tulips, Daffodils, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Snow¬ 
flakes, Chionodoxa (a lovely thing), Anemone 
fulgens, &c. Although there may be only 3d. 
difference in the catalogue price there is often 
Is. difference in the size of plants, and conse¬ 
quently the result. Do not dot the plants about, 
but make a fair sized clump of each kind instead. 
—Home Rule. 

3861.—Plants for a shady bank.— 

There is no deciduous tree under which plants 
thrive so badly as under the Beech. The shade 
is bo dense in summer, and the roots rob the 
soil of food and moisture. I should rely mainly 
on Ferns, of the hardy, free-growing kinds, such 
as varieties of the Male and Lady Ferns. 
Cyclamen hedersefolium, a perfectly hardy kind, 
will do well, and has a nice appearance in good- 
sized patches all through the winter, the foliage 
being prettily variegated, and never suffering 
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in the hardest frost. I Bhould also try the 
Periwinkles, green and variegated, and the St. 
John’s Wort. With these I would plant plenty 
of Daffodils, Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, and 
Crocuses. —By fleet. 

3873.— Hyacinth off-sets.— It was an 
error to plant these in pots in the first place. 
They should have been planted in an open space 
of ground, well exposed to the sun. The soil 
should be sandy loam, deep and rich. Good 
flowering bulbs can be imported from Holland 
so cheaply that it is scarcely worth while to 
grow them from off-sets in this country, but it 
can be done. They ought to be left in the pots 
until the bulbs ripen, when they may be taken 
out to be replanted out-of-doors in October.— 
J. D. E. 

3870.—Plants for a shaded border.— 

Snowdrops will do well, also certain kinds of 
Narcissi, such as the old double Daffodil, the 
common Lent Lily, the Tenby Daffodil, Nar¬ 
cissus nanus, Horsefieldi, and Emperor. Other 
suitable things are Primroses and Polyanthuses, 
which like a cool situation—the double kinds 
ought to do well; Pansies, Violas, Winter 
Aconites, Christmas Roses, Lilies (such as the 
Orange, the Tiger, and the varieties of specio¬ 
sum), Hyacinths, Tulips, and Crocuses, hardy 
Cyclamens, Myosotis dissitiflora, Mimulus, 
Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, Honesty, and 
Columbines, should all do well.—J. C. B. 

3853.— Seedling Crocuses.— They reach 
the flowering stage in the third year after 

¥ ;rmination ; it is best to sow the seeds thinly. 

he seeds will not all vegetate the first year— 
a few will lie in the ground twelve months 
before they appear. It is better, therefore, to 
sow thinly in the first place, and not to disturb 
the young plants until they produce their 
flowers. The best time to sow the seeds is when 
they ripen in June; they lie dormant in the 
ground until spring of the following year. The 
seeds vegetate most freely when sown as soon as 
ready.—J. D. E. 

Narcissus Johnstoni.— It may be said that we 
have enough Daffodils, but this new arrival we regard 
with interest. It is of the character of cyclaraineus, ex¬ 
tremely graceful, and with star-shaped pointed segments, 
which, together with the long, tubular chalice, are of a 
delicate shade of yellow, almost running into lemon. It 
is quite hardy, useful for [tots, and early—three strong 
recommendations. 

3036.—Neapolitan Violets— The young plants with 
single or with only few crowns are best for winter flower¬ 
ing, and these are obtained by planting out the runners 
just rooting in an open situation in good soil, giving 
them plenty of room to make good foliage. Some divide 
the old roots and plant out the pieces, but this is not the 
best plan.—E. H. 

8865.—Single Pyrethrums.—These plants are the 
more valuable because they require so little attention. 
They need a rich, deep soil, aiid, if very dry weather 
sets in when they are in flower, apply water freely, and 
mulch over the surface of the ground with short manure. 
-J. D. E. 

3926.— Everlasting Peas (Lathyrus). — These do 
best when planted in good soil and not disturbed. They 
succeed well at the foot of a wall and trained up to its 
surface.—E. H. 

8808.—Spring flowers.—I have found Polyanthus- 
Narcissus grow and flower when left undisturbed in a very 
damp and cold London garden for two or three yean. 
Daffodils do not flower well the second year. Anemones 
and Ranunculus I have not grown, so cannot say whether 
they do better undisturbed, and with no protection given. 
—L. D. 


3778.— Bone-dust for lawns.— Use 1 lb. mixed with 
twice its weight of good, sweet soil to the square yard.— 
F. Rowlsy. 

- “ Amateur" should dress his lawn with bone-dust, 

at the rate of a cwt. per acre. He may use what soil he 
likes ; but the only thing gained by mixing the dust with 
fine earth is a more equal distribution of the manure. 
As a rule, bone-manures are applied to Grass lands with¬ 
out mixing them with soil.—F alconbridob. 

3855.—Fine leather-parings as manure. — 
Although leather contains about as much nitrogen as 
Peruvian guano. It is practically useless in the raw *tate 
as a manure. The treatment with tannic acid in the pro¬ 
cess of tanning renders the hide nearly indestructible, and 
the decomposition of leather in the soil is, consequently, a 

B rocess which takes many years to complete. —Ricud. 
[anx. 

3791. — Making bone-dust. — “ Igno¬ 
ramus” may reduce his bones to powder by 
treating them with sulphuric acid. This, 
however, is a process which requires con¬ 
siderable care, and few would trouble to attempt 
it on a small scale. Another plan is to pass the 
bones through a bone-mill, by which they may 
be ground as fine as desired. The smaller the 
particles the more rapidly do they take effect. 
In some districts it is possible to get the bones 
crushed or ground by men who let out their 
machines on hire.— Falcon bridge. 
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from the fact that it produces Peas of a fine green 
colour and excellent flavour, and it also continues 
bearing for a remarkably long time. H. 


Early Peas. 

Numerous as are the expedients resorted to 
in order to hasten the growth of ear y Peas, 
there is no way, except growing the very 
dwarf sorts under glass, that has yet produced 
Peas in quantity more than a few days in 
advance of those sown in well-sheltered posi¬ 
tions in November, protected from mice, 
birds, and slugs. By the way, a good protection 
for the Peas against the ravages of the two 
first-named peats is to sow the seeds on a 
flat surface, and cover them first with chopped 
Furze, and then mound the earth over the 
rows, using a covering of soil over the young 
tops when they begin to show their green 
points through the ground. To prevent 
the depredations of slugs, a good dusting 
of sifted ashes, or chaff from Barley, is often 
used with good effect. As a precaution against 
the possible failure of these early Peas, I have 
usually sown a good quantity during danuary 
on strips of turf, cut 1 foot long and 3 inches 
wide. These, turned Grass-side downwards, 
are packed closely together on stout planks, the 
middle of each turf is then scooped out, and the 
Peas sown and lightly covered with fine soil. 
A cool vinery suits them admirably until the 
shoots are 2 inches or 3 inches high, when they 
should be transferred to cold pits, and hardened 
off by exposure, so as to be fit for planting out 
the first or second week in March. As the 
roots will be found hanging through the turves 
in quantities, wide drills should be drawn, and 
each turf should be carefully replanted. The rows 
should then be staked at once, and light ever¬ 
green branches should be placed a short dis¬ 
tance from each row, for the purpose of break¬ 
ing the force of the rough winds that usually 



Early Pea, Laxton’s William the First. 

prevail at that season. On a south border, 
thus planted, Peas in quantity may be generally 
gathered about the last week in May. Two of 
the very best early kinds are the standard varie¬ 
ties, one of which is figured here—Sanjpter’s 
No. 1, a white Pea, also known as Ringleader 
and Prince Albert, and by some thought to be 
identical with Daniel O’Rourke, ami Laxton’s 
William I., a very fine kind, not quite so 
early as .Sangster’s No. 1, but superior to it 
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TOMATO GROWING. 

Amateurs who have a glasshouse or houses in 
which they winter bedding Pelargoniums, or grow 
winter-flowering plants, Ac., could notdo letter 
than grow a crop of this wholesome and profitable 
fruit at the time that their bedding-plants, Ac., 
are in the open air—viz., in the summer. As I 
have been successful in growing Tomatoes I will 
try and tell other amateurs how 1 treated them. 
Those who have not the necessary heat at 
command in which to raise seedlings early enough 
to plant in fruiting beds by the l>eginning of 
May, I would recommend to purchase strong 
plants of a good variety, such as the Trophy, 
or Hooper’s Abundance. But, supposing a 
steady heat of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. can be 
maintained, sow seed about the 1st of February, 
or as soon after as possible, in well-drained 
pans, using a mixture of turfy-loam, leaf-mould, 
and enough sand to keep the whole porous, 
water with a fine rose, sow the seed thinly, and 
cover with a sheet of glass. The plants will 
then be stronger than if the seed is sown thickly. 
When the seedlings develop a pair of leaves 
other than the seed-leaves they should be potted 
off singly into 2-inch pots, or a pair in a 3-inch 
pot, using a rather rougher compost than 
before. Shade a little after potting until the 
plants are established ; then keep them as close 
as possible to the glass, and let them have all 
the light they can get, giving air on bright, 
sunny days. The plants will soon fill the pots 
with roots, and then give a shift into 6-inch 
pots, using more turfy-loam and less leaf-mould, 
with a dash of sand. By the beginning of May 
the plants will be showing the first bunch of 
bloom. This is the time for planting them into 
their fruiting beds, boxes, or pots. I think the 
first is the beat method of growing them. Make 
up a bed of good loam, mixed with a little well- 
rotted manure from a Mushroom or Cucumber- 
bed, or a handful of artificial manure, and somo 
coarse sand, right along the stages of the house. 
Plant the Tomatoes al>out 12 inches to 18 inches 
apart, well pressing the soil around them. 
Give a slight watering, and keep the house 
rather close for a few days, until the plants are 
established ; then give air on every favourable 
occasion. Keep the house and atmosphere 
rather dry when the fruit i9 setting. As Boon 
as the roots begin to show themselves on the 
surface of the bed top-dress with some good 
compost. Water well when dry with tepid 
water, but never syringe. If a little fire-heat 
could be kept up until the beginning of June it 
would be a great help to the plants. But if no 
fire is used close the house very early to 
economise the sun-heat. When the plants are 
in full bearing a little clear manure-water will 
help to swell the fruit. As to training, keep 
strictly to one stem, rubbing out all side shoots 
as they appear, and you will be rewarded by 
having a crop of good well-ripened fruit. 

Odontoolosscm. 


Globe Artichokes.— My plants covered 
with short litter are, I find, all right, but, 
where unprotected, the probabilities are that 
many will die, and those not killed outright 
will be late in starting. Even where well pro¬ 
tected this year they will be late in consequence 
of the protracted winter. Where there are 
plenty of sound roots of a moderate size, the 
result of frequent transplantation, a few may 
now be lifted, divided, potted, and brought on 
in gentle heat. If hardened off and planted out 
in May, they will bear earlier than those left out 
altogether, but the roots should not be cut up 
too much. It is best to leave a good piece of 
the old root-stock attached to the offsets, as 
under such circumstances less check is sus¬ 
tained. If there is reason to believe that the 
old plants are seriously injured by the frost, it 
may be advisable to sow seeds in order to raise 
a new stock, though seedlings, as a rule, unless 
the seeds were carefully saved from a good 
variety, are often of inferior character. When¬ 
ever I have raised plants from purchased seed, 
some portion has always been inferior, pro¬ 
ducing small, light, prickly heads of no value. 
Seeds saved, however, from selected heads of 
the purple-tinted variety have generally come 
pretty true. If the seeds arc sown now in heat 


C 3 


they soon germinate, and when potted off into 
single pots they rapidly acquire strength, and 
by tho middle of May, or perhaps earlier, they 
will be strong plants in 5-inch or 6 inch pots 



Pods of Loxton'y William the First Pea. 


ready to plant out. They should be grown on 
iu a warm hous ■ or pit till within a few days of 
the time when they are to be planted out.—H. 

3866.—Tomatoes in cold frames.— 
The Tomatoes should be planted out in the cold 
frame in April or May. If a few laths or sticks 
are placed across the frame inside, about 6 inches 
from the soil, they will do to train the shoots 
on, and the fruit will be kept clean and they will 
ripen better. The shoots will require fre¬ 
quently stopping, andabundanceof airand water 
should be given during the summer. It will be 
better to raise the frame above the level of the 
ground than to dig a pit and place the frame on 
it. —L. H. 

- Ye* ; the beet plan I have tried is to set the plants 

in the ground at the foot of the frame, and train the 
stems to Btoutish stick*, fixed from front to hack, 
8 inches or 0 inches from the iflass.—B. C. K. 

Tomatoes in boxes.— Those who wish 
to make the fullest use of their glasshouses 
should not forget that Tomatoes are one of the 
best crops for filling up nooks and corners, and 
if some plants are grown on to a good size in 
pots, they may be utilised in May for filling up 
any spaces that have been vacated by bedding 
ami other plants that are removed out-of-doors. 
It frequently happens that in the smallest 
gardens, if one looks into the glasshouse in 
spring it is full to overflowing, but in summer 
it is nearly empty, but there should always be a 
crop of some kind ready to take the place of 
those that are removed, and there is nothing so 
useful as a catch crop as Tomatoes, for they 
delight in abundant Bun-heat, ami while the 
glasshouses are not required for sheltering 
ordinary greenhouse or half-hardy plants is just 
the time to get a good crop of Tomatoes ; but to 
do this some good, strong plants must be pre¬ 
pared, and if they are not already sown they 
should be at once, and grown on as rapidly as 
possible, so as to have plants in 6-inch or 7-i*nch 
pots by the first week in May ; then get some 
good large boxes, and set them on the stages, or 
in any position when the full sunlight can fall 
on the plants. Fill the boxes about half-full of 
soil, turn out the plants with ball of roots entire, 
and train up the leading shoot to stakes or wires, 
but cut away all side growths as fast as they 
appear. As fast as the roots till the soil and 
appear on the surface put a layer of fresh, rich 
compost over them, and w r ater freely at tho 
root, but keep the foliage dry, and a good crop 
rnay be ripened off before the house ia required 
for putting in plants for the winter. The old, 
smooth red Excelsior and Paragon arc good 
kinds for cultivating in boxes.—J. G., Gofj>ort, 
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ASPARAGUS FORCING IN BEDS. 

The practice of forcing Asparagus in permanent 
beds lias never been adopted so much as the 
merits of the system deserve. It is certainly a 
more economical plan than that of lifting the 
roots and forcing them in other structures, as 
such roots, after being forced, are of no further 
use, while a well-managed set of permanent 
beds may be made to last for several years. 
Handy, portable, span-roofed frames are now 
manufactured that suit Asparagus-forcing per¬ 
fectly, and the produce from permanent beas is 
always larger and better than that from plants 
lifted and forced in the ordinary way. I have 
had Asparagus produced by this system as large 
in the beginning of March as I ever cut from 
beds in the open. I used to commence cutting 
about the middle of December, and continued 
to do so until Asparagus came in in the 
open air. Unless, however, anyone has plenty 
of frames as well as space, I do not recom¬ 
mend such early forcing, because unless 
the frames can remain on the beds until 
late in spring Hie plants suffer so much 
from alternate rain and frost that it takes 
them a year longer to recover themselves. 
In the majority of cases it is best to commence 
forcing early in January, and then the first cut¬ 
ting may, according to the weather, be expected 
to take place in five or six weeks. I am assum¬ 
ing that the heat supplied will be obtained 
wholly from fermenting materials. I have had 
no experience with hot-water pipes in connec¬ 
tion with this work. Doubtless, a single 4-inch 
hot-water pipe, run.along the centre of the bed 
18 inches below the surface, would be of great 
advantage in assisting to start growth, but this 
is not absolutely necessary. I may say, indeed, 
that I am so well satisfied with the results 
which I have obtained from the use of ferment¬ 
ing materials in ordinary trenches, in con¬ 
junction with portable span-roofed frames, 
that I do not see the necessity for a greater 
outlay. 

In order to obtain a satisfactory supply of heads, 
it is necessary that the beds be pretty closely 
packed with plants, and that they be thoroughly 
well established in the soil before they are forced. 
If I could choose the size of the frames, 1 would not 
have them wider than 3 feet 6 inches—i.e., the size 
of the bed. The wider the beds the greater the 
difficulty there is in warming the soil, and unless 
this can be done the heads come up round the 
sides first and in the middle last. Beds the size 
I have mentioned will get warmed through if 
the trenches are well filled with good ferment¬ 
ing materials. The sides of the frame should be 
1 foot high, and up to the angle of the span they 
may be from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches. If new 
beds are to be laid out for this purpose, I should 
recommend them to be formed as near as may 
be convenient to the frame ground, or some 
other position in which a waggon or cart could 
be made use of for bringing in the heating 
materials, not a small quantity of which is 
required when forcing commences early. As 
already indicated, the width of the beds must 
be guided by that of the frame. The bed 
should not be more than 4 inches wider 
than the frame, and the width and depth 
of the trenches between the beds should 
be regulated by the width of the beds. A 
bed 4 feet wide requires a trench on each 
side 3 feet wide and 2£ feet deep. Narrower 
beds may have proportionately smaller trenches, 
but in every case sufficient space must be pro¬ 
vided to hold a good quantity of fermenting 
materials. 

In forming the beds, I need hardly say that 
the soil must be made sufficiently rich to 
promote a vigorous growth. Early in April 
is the best time to plant, just as the young 
heads are rising through the ground, and three- 
year-old plants are best, as they soon get estab¬ 
lished. They should be planted 1 foot apart 
each way; and in order to give them time to 
get strong, they ought to be allowed to make 
two years’ growth before they are forced. 
While getting established no heads should be 
cut from them. A sufficient number of beds 
should be provided, to allow one lot to be 
resting while the other is being forced. To 
enable anyone to judge how many beds are re¬ 
quired to keep up a constant supply, I may 
mention that each bed remains in a bearing 
state for about three weeks. If cut from longer 
than that the plants will be weakened. About 


60 feet run of beds will be required to furnish a 
supply for a moderate-sized family. 

The preparation of the fermenting material 
should be the same as if it was required for 
making an ordinary hotbed ; the more prepara¬ 
tion it receives the more regular and lasting 
will be the heat. I prefer about half stable 
manure and half leaves. In filling the trenches 
the material may be lightly trodden down, and 
it must be made as high os the top of the sides 
of the frame. Unless there is a good body of 
material the heat will not be sufficient to start 
the plants into growth. It may also want 
adding to, as it sinks down. ' I cover up the 
frames with mats as soon as put on the Deds, 
and keep them in darkness until heads begin to 
come through the soil; at other times the 
frames are covered at night. The frames do not 
require any air until growth makes its appear¬ 
ance. Then they require a fairly good supply 
and all the light possible, so as to get the 
Asparagus of a good green colour. If possible, 
the frames should be left on the beds until late 
in spring, and the manure must be left in the 
trenches until the time comes round to force 
the same beds again, for as soon as the plants 
begin to grow they send out their roots into 
the manure; and, of course, derive a good deal 
of nourishment by doing so. C. J. 


PROTECTING BROCCOLI IN WINTER. 
Most growers will admit that there is much un¬ 
certainty attending the cultivation of Broccoli. 
Taking into consideration the fact that this crop 
generally occupies thebestposition in the garden, 
as well as some of the best soil, during six or 
nine months in the year, it is disappointing to 
find at the end of that time that one's labours 
have resulted in a very inadequate return. Yet 
for many years such has been the case, and this 
season forms no exception to the rule, for most 
of the crops of Broccoli that have come under 
my notice, and which were once so promising, 
are now blackened and for the most part destroyed 
through the severity of the weather, all kinds 
having suffered about like. One would have 
thought that, owing to Broccoli being such an 
indispensable vegetable, gardeners would have 
been able to lay their hands on some more hardy 
and trustworthy sorts than at present exist, but 
such is not the case. True, there are plenty of 
varieties, far too many, for half-a-dozen would 
be amply sufficient, provided they possessed 
that one desirable property—hardiness; but 
that is still a desideratum. My experience is 
that Broccoli intended to stand the winter is 
often overgrown ; kinds of medium size and 
sturdy growth pass the winter much better than 
such as are more succulent. A too rich soil 
for Broccoli is often disadvantageous, as it 
renders the plants soft and pithy, and thereby 
more liable to injury than they otherwise would 
be. Hard ground moderately enriched, and 
plants set at a greater distance apart than 
is usually the case, are the best preventives 
of injury from frost, and yet, after all, these 
conditions, if carried out, will only partially 
save a crop. We must therefore resort to other 
means of doing so, such as providing some suit¬ 
able protection. The following facts in connec¬ 
tion with this part of the subject may be worth 
recording : A plantation of several sorts of Broc¬ 
coli had to be taken up early in November, 1886, 
to make room for some greenhouses ; I therefore 
had a trench dug 5 feet wide and a good spade’s 
depth, throwing the earth half on one side and 
half on the other to form banks; the plants 
were lifted carefully, with all the earth attached 
to the roots they would carry, and were laid in 
this trench, in which the roots were covered 
with the loose earth left at the bottom; they were 
placed at convenient distances apart, and made 
firm in the soil by treading. Thus circumstanced, 
they were allowed to remain until frost set in, 
when the occurrence of the banks on each side 
enabled me to lay some supports across, on 
which I laid rough litter sufficient to protect 
the Broccoli to some extent from frost, though 
not enough to keep it entirely from them, for 
they were sometimes frozen. By taking the 
litter off at short intervals and admitting light 
and air I saved the principal part of my crop 
from destruction, while if the plants had stood 
, where first planted I fear I should have lost 
them all. This circumstance leads me to think 
that until we get a good hardy Broccoli it would 


pay, where it can be done, to devise some means 
of protecting the sorts we now grow of this 
useful vegetable. T. R. 
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Horse-radish. —“ Mistakes in gardening ” 
would be a fine subject for an essay of intermin¬ 
able length for anyone who felt disposed to 
begin the work of reforming the Bame, and who 
believed that long-winded effusions in the gar¬ 
dening papers would start the ball rolling in 
that direction. I, for one, do not think that 
plan half so good as tackling the mistakes one 
at a time, ana showing, by what has been done, 
the way to avoid mistakes in future. But, it 
may be asked, what has that to do with Horse¬ 
radish ? Why, just this much : that no other 
kitchen garden edible receives such unfair treat¬ 
ment ; and it is a mistake, as the plant is u 
amenable and as profitable with generous culti¬ 
vation as is the moat valued vegetable of the 
garden. As a rule, any out-of-the-way corner 
and any kind of soil are considered good enough 
for this, and such being the case, can the roots 
be expected to be aught else but small, dry, and 
shrivelled? Granted that Horse-radish plots 
look for the most part of the year nearly allied 
to weed crops, that is no justification for 
neglect as to growing it well, though it 
may be for keeping it out of the most 
conspicuous parts of the garden, a far 
different matter that from giving it any sunless 
spot under the shade of trees, and of manure, 
none. I am able to boast that such is not my 
plan. I am now having trenched-up part of 
the old bed, some four years planted, and all 
the roots, small and great, are picked out as 
the work proceeds ; the stout sticks are heeled 
in for present use, and the medium-sized are re¬ 
served for planting, and the smallest rootlets 
are thrown away. The ground is being trenched 
three spits deep, and a good layer of manure is 
put in immediately over the surface soil, and 
the trench filled up without adding another 
layer of manure, which would conduce to the 
production of side or lateral rootlets, that are 
ever to be discouraged. In the meantime the 
medium roots will be prepared for planting by 
being cut into from 6-inch to 8-inch lengths, and 
all the eyes, except one or a couple at the top, 
be rubbed out in order to prevent the growth 
of the thong-like or forked rootlets just men¬ 
tioned. I plant with long dibbers in lines 
2 feet apart, and a foot apart in the row, the 
top of the stem being pushed a couple of inches 
beneath the surface of the ground, and this 
completes the process. By this mode of cultiva¬ 
tion, sticks half as thick as one’s wrist can be 
had in twelve months’ time; in fact, by the 
autumn of this year the produce will be far 
above the average of that from the “ as-you- 
were ” style that continues in vogue in many 
gardens.—M. 

3847. —Destroying mice. —If you have a 
cat, put her in the hothouse at nights, and if 
she aoes not kill all the mice they will soon 
desert the place. I have an old tom-cat that 
during the cold weather was waiting at the door 
of the stove-house, when I went there to lock up, 
to be admitted for the night. He never did 
any mischief, not even capsizing a pot. It is 
astonishing how cats manage to wend their 
way (if not driven), among the plants without 
even overturning a pot. In one of the furnace- 
sheds. where I keep Beans, Peas, and other 
seeds, a strange cat takes up her quarters. 
One good turn deserves another. I give her 
a night’s lodgings—she protects my seeds from 
the mice, which are never touched, although 
the Beans and Peas are in open boxes.— 
L. C. K. 

3937.— Liquid-manure .—It is difficult to 
say what is the best liquid-manure, as the wants 
of plants are not all alike, and I believe plants 
like a change of diet sometimes. There is 
always a certain amount of insoluble matter in 
all artificial manures when dissolved in water, 
though I think I have found as little in Clay’s 
as any other sample. This is why I like to use 
the stimulants, when convenient, in the soil, 
mixing it in a dry state at the rate of a pound 
or less per bushel, according to the strength of 
the manure. I am using a pound of Clay’s 
manure, or the same quantity of Guano will 
make a good liquid-manure for general use.— 
E. H* 
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CHINA ASTERS IN MASSES. 

Among the many annuals now in cultivation 
these Asters stand pre-eminent, and when well 

r wn and cared for do more, at a small cost, 
rendering a garden gay and effective than 
any other plant with which I am acquainted. 
To see Asters in their beauty, however, they 
must be grown in masses of mixed colours—a 
way in which they show themselves off to great 
advantage—and produce a most striking effect. 
This being the case, the best way is to grow 
them in beds, and as the season is close at hand 
for sowing and planting them out, it is high 
time these were being prepared. Asters like a 
deep, rich soil, and it is only under such con¬ 
ditions that really fine flowers can be obtained, 
and the plants induced to hold out, should dry 
weather set in. Planted in the ordinary way 
they are mere weeds, compared with such as 
are well fed, and can get their roots deep down 
in search of moisture ; and when they can do 
this the hotter the weather is the better it suits 
them. Confined to the top shallow crust of 
earth, they are soon dried up, and the blooms 
starved, and this is why we so frequently see 
poor, puny plants that are to be found in 
borders, where, instead of being able to grow 


eyes of many, are the French Pteony-flowered, 
which are almost as round as a ball, and have 
elegantly-reflexed petals that give them a richly 
finished appearance. No one can fail to be 
satisfied with the above kinds, as they are far 
ahead of all others in every respect; but if 
plants of less height are required, there are the 
Dwarf Bouquet, which only grow to about 6 
inches or so, and are very suitable for small 
beds or pot culture. The so-called German 
Asters are stiff and formal-looking, as the flowers 
appear as if clipped into shape ; but for all this 
they are favourites with many, and are certainly 
very rich and varied in colour. There is a 
general idea that Asters to be good must be 
raised from imported seed, but this is a mistake, 
for if care be taken in selecting the best to save 
from, 

English-grown seed is, in every respect, 
equally good. Continental growers certainly 
have the advantage in point of climate, as it 
often occurs that wet spoils the whole in a few 
days, and to get well-ripened seed requires a 
fine autumn, unless the plants are raised and 
got out unusually early. Being so exceedingly 
useful for cut bloom, and for greenhouse or 
other decorative purposes, it is a good plan to 
grow a few in large pots, as then they may be 


object is to get extra-sized flowers for exhibi¬ 
tion, when in that case more space will be 
necessary ; and if the beds are mulched over 
and heavy watering given occasionally, the 
blooms will be all the finer for the attention 
bestowed. D. S. 


3849.—Hybridising Roses and fruit- 
trees. —This is really very simple work—at 
least, to anyone who is at all conversant with 
the nature and growth of plants ; the chief re¬ 
quisites being plenty of time, judgment, and 
patience. The first thing is to select the varieties 
you intend to cross, this is where the knowledge 
of the skilled cultivator becomes useful; he 
knows that A possesses such and such good 
qualities, and B and C such and such others, 
and if he thinks a combination of both likely to 

E roduce something better he makes the cross. 

a nine cases he may fail, but the tenth proves 
a success, and that pays for all. He waits 
until the plants are in bloom, then in the case 
of hermaphrodite flowers (those with the organs 
of both sexes in the same flower, and to which 
most plants belong), the anthers of the flower to 
be operated upon must be removed (to prevent 
self-fertilisation) directly it opens—and some- 



Bed of China Asters. Engraved for Gardknino Illi'stratkd from a photograph sent by Mrs. R. Bradley, 
Field Head, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


and develop themselves, all they can do is to 
struggle for existence. I find the 

Best way to manage them is to dig and cast 
off the top spit to one side handy to be returned 
to its place again, and then trench or break up 
the soil below, working in with it at the same 
time plenty of short, decomposed manure, which 
will have the double effect of attracting the 
roots and affording them ample assistance just 
as they most require it, when expanding and 
perfecting the bloom. Trenching, as usually 
done, brings the crude earth to the surface and 
buries that which has been exposed to the 
ameliorating influence of the atmosphere—a fact 
that shoulcI be borne in mind, as it takes years 
to get in the condition in which plants will lay 
hold of it and start away freely. In very light 
dry soils, a few barrow loads of clay, chopped up 
finely and mixed well in, has a capital and last¬ 
ing effect on all future crops, ana will do more 
in producing fine Asters than any other help 
that can be afforded. The thing to aim at is to 
keep the bottom cool and moist, and this done, 
all else is clear sailing, as then, if the weather 
is anything like favourable, the plants will take 
care of themselves. The best of the 
Many varieties now grown is the Victoria, 
which has large globular flowers, borne on stout 
branching stems that are strong enough to stand 
with but slight extra support. Next to these in 
point of beauty, or quite equal to them in the 


had much later, after fogs and damp nights 
have destroyed those out-of-doors. When re¬ 
quired for such uses, the end of the present 
month (April) is quite time enough to sow, and this 
should be done under hand-light* or in pans of 
light, rich soil, and then covered with pieces of 
glass and stood in a cold frame in the 
shade till they germinate. To have fine 
masses, they are best grown three in 
an 8-inch pot, in which they should be 
placed triangularly a little way from the sides. 
A rich compost, consisting principally of loam 
and old hotbed-manure, is the proper thing for 
them, and in this they should be potted some¬ 
what firmly and then plunged in coal-ashes or 
other material in an open, sunny spot till they 
begin to show flower, when it will be time to 
remove them under cover of a cold pit or frame. 
Being gross feeders, they will take and enjoy 
plenty of manure-water, if properly diluted 
before it is used. 

For growing in beds, seed should be sown 
at once, and if it can be afforded a very 
gentle heat it will germinate the more readily ; 
but directly the seedlings are up they should 
be kept near the glass, with plenty of air, 
in order to get them strong and robust by 
planting-out time, which may take place in the 
beginning of May, if the weather is then suffi¬ 
ciently favourable. A distance of about 15 
inches apart will afford ample room, unless the 


times before—the pollen of the male parent 
applied to the stigma, the flower be marked, and 
particulars entered in note-book. When ripe 
the seed is carefully saved, and in due 
time sown, and all that remains is to 
test the produce, and secure and propagate any 
that may be judged worth retaining, or desiring 
of farther trial. Seedling Roses will bloom in 
a very few years on their own roots, but it is 
much quicker to bud or graft them (as soon as 
either can be got) on established stocks ; while 
with fruit-trees a saving of many years is 
effected by working the top of the seedling 
plant as a scion upon any healthy and vigorous 
stock, when fruit will usually be obtained 
within a year or two. Hybridising is, to a great 
extent, a matter of chance—some have raised 
and pruned thousands of seedlings with hardly 
any result; but there is always the delightful 
possibility of something good, something that 
may make the raiser a name and, perhaps, a small 
fortune (a very small one in these days, prob¬ 
ably), appearing in any batch of seedlings. 
But sound judgment in selecting the parents and 
careful manipulation works wonders, and is 
sure of a reward sooner or later. If insects 
are troublesome, it is a good plan to envelop 
each blossom, when fertilised, with a small 
bag of fine gauze or oiled silk, to prevent any 
after-disturbance of your arrangements .— 
B. C. R. 
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BOSES. 

marecHal niel rose. 

Ilf Mr. Marshall’s garden, at The Elms, Taunton, 

I lately saw a wonderful plant of this Rose, 
which, I think, deserves notice. I should first 
say that the plant is not so remarkable for the 
space it oovers, as I have seen many larger ones, 
but for the great number of flowers it produces 
as compared to the spaoe it occupies. I could 
not attempt to count the dower-buds, but Mr. 
Thomas, the gardener, assured me there were 
nearly 1,000 upon it, and last year it produced 
over 700. These figures are the more remarkable 
when considered in relation to the position of the 
roots, which are under the floor of the house, 
which is covered with ordinary paving tiles. 
At my request, Mr. Thomas has furnished me 
with the following details : The plant was 
budded on a Brier stock about 2 feet high, and 
planted five years ago. The house it occupies 
u a span-roofed one, about 22 feet long and 
14 feet wide, standing east and west. The plant 
stands in the north corner (inside) in a narrow 
space between the wall and the hot*water pipes. 
The floor tUes were taken up about 4 feet from 
the stem, and all the old soil removed to the 
depth of 2 feet; a layer of drainage was put in 
the bottom, and the remaining space filled up 
with a mixture of bones and heavy loam; 
the floor was then relaid, and, except to give 
the roots plenty of liquid - manure while 
the plant is making growth, they get 
nothing more done to them. The first year 
the plant only made a growth of 5 feet, 
the next season it made two shoots which 
reached the length of the house. These shoots 
were trained along the top of the front lights 
on the east side, and the following and sub¬ 
sequent years other shoots have been trained 
over the rafters down to the front on the west 
side, so that the growth forma, as it were, five 
bowers along the house, that being the number 
of rafters. As soon as the flowers are all cut, 
the growth, which is trained on the rafters, is cut 
back every year to the main branches, which 
run along the east side. The result of this cut¬ 
ting back is that other young growth is imme¬ 
diately produced, which is again trained over the 
rafter in the same way as that which preceded 
it, which will be allowed to produce one lot of 
flowers, and then be cut away. Under this 
system of pruning, it will be seen that the 
annual crop of flofrers is produced on the wood 
made the preceding year, which are always 
finer than those from old wood. The fact that 
the roots are under the paved floor makes the 
condition of the plant more noteworthy ; but it 
is not the first one I have seen flourishing under 
similar conditions, and all one oan say about it 
is, that the behaviour of this Rose is very 
puzzling, as it often refuses to grow in well 
made borders which are exposed to sun and air, 
but in the oase under notice it gets very little 
of either. J. C. C. 

3928.—Treatment of pot-Boses.— If 

the drainage and soil is all right, the Roses 
might remain in the same pots; but, if in a 
bad condition, repot in smaller pots, if such a 
course should seem desirable. Then plunge the 
plants in their pots, in the open air, for the 
summer. Give water as required, and syringe 
overhead and keep free from insects.—E. H. 
3809.—Roses in south of Ireland.—I 

live in the north of Irelaud, and have a Gloire de 
Dijon on south end of my house, 20 feet high, all 
new wood of last summer. It bears two crops of 
flowers, and has no protection. I also have 
Madame Berard (a lovely rose-salmon), Reine 
Marie Henriette (red), Marshal Niel, Celine 
Forestier (cream); all doing well outride, but 
especially the three first. Dig down plenty of 
cow-manure deeply, and mulch every winter 
afterwards, and water with liquid-manure 
during summer.— Home Rule. 

8859.—Pruning Roses.— Do not cut away the shoots; 
but, alter blooming, bend or tie them down horizontally. 
They will then break'and form fresh shoots, which will bloom 
next season. To induce them to do this over the whole 
length of the shoots these latter should be trained hori- 
sontally in the spring, not before, just when the buds are 
breaking.—D. Gilmoir jus. 


Fumigator.—There is none better than an old water¬ 
ing-pot with some holes in the bottom, set on two brioks 
landing edgeways 


FBUIT. 

APPLES IN MARCH. 

As I walk the streets of my native town (North¬ 
ampton) I often look in at the fruiterer's 
windows to notice what Apples are exhibited 
there for sale, and if not audibly, yet certainly 
consciously to myself, make comments upon the 
sorts and the quality. In the window of the 
chief fruiterer, I notice that nearly all the fruit 
is foreign—from the Jaffa Orange to the Baldwin 
Apple. There are some Pears, but not of English 
growing; and yet last summer ought to nave 
ripened some of the choicest Pears, which would 
be in season now. Easter Beurr6 was in the 
window the other week, but they were Pears 
which had travelled many thousands of miles, 
from California, and at this increased cost, prob¬ 
ably would pay the importer and grower. But 
I want to say a few words about Apples. I 
noticed since Christmas some very fine heaps 
of Bess Pools in our shop windows. I find that 
many of our gardeners are very partial to this 
Apple, and I do not wonder that they should 
be, for it is a capital Apple both for eating and 
cooking. I was passing a little greengrocer’s 
shop a few days ago, and the good dame, who 
presides over the establishment, called to me to 
tell me that she had just got a very nicelotof Bess 
Pools in, and should I like a few. I tried some 
of them and they were very good eating in¬ 
deed. I see in the report of the Apple 
Congress, that it is described as “ dessert or 
cooking, medium size, conical, angular, green, 
russety-red, streaked, very firm, late, and 
second quality.” Of course, the green is now all 
vanished, and in its place is found the russety- 
red and streaked. They were very firm and of 
capital flavour, and if of second quality then 
the first quality must be very fine indeed. Some 
of the windows exhibited this Apple in such 
quantities and colour as to suggest the question 
whether the British public really require 
American Baldwin when they can grow such 
splendid Apples as these. A writer in Garden¬ 
ing recently remarked that keeping Apples need 
not be required to last longer than the time that 
we get the Rhubarb coming in. Possibly this may 
make some difference, especially as we obtain 
that vegetable so early now to what we once 
did; but Apple food not only claims the pre¬ 
eminence as to toothsomeness, but is also, with¬ 
out doubt, one of the most wholesome fruits 
which we can eat. 

Turning to another fruiterer's in Gold-street, 

I have notioed some of the finest Radford 
Beauty Apples which I have ever seen. 
They have, in an adjoining compartment, a 
quantity of Baldwin rivals, but the English - 
grown fruits undoubtedly carry off the palm. 
Some of your readers know this Apple, I 
have no doubt, but to others I may say that 
it looks like a large Devonshire Quarrenden, 
with the peculiar red colour which characterises 
that Apple. As these Apples lay in the window 
they not only looked the perfection of fruit at 
this season of the year, but reflected the greatest 
credit upon the grower and storer who was able 
to bring them into the market alongside their 
American rivals, compelling the passers-by to 
acknowledge that the English pomologist can 
grow Apples equal to the requirements of the 
market at all seasons. Would it not be worth 
the while of our Apple-growers to consider the 
advisability of growing more of the best late- 
keeping Apples as a commercial speculation? 
These that I have referred to, grown at Duston, 
close to the Borough, were selling at 3d. per lb., 
and this ought to be a fairly remunerative price 
if the tree was a free bearer. Only this week I 
was having a conversation with a townsman who 
has a farm and orchard some eight or nine miles 
from Northampton—I was told that the orchard 
was planted by a gardener who worked at the 
Marquis of Northampton’s, Castle Ashby. This 
gardener had noticed which Apples suited the 
locality, and which were the most profitable 
ones to grow, and had consequently planted his 
orchard with the very best trees and sorts which 
he could obtain, and the result was expressed in 
the remark that they had some of the fiuest 
Apples anywhere round, and that they had 
Apples—good Apples—all through the winter. 
The produce of one tree, a late Apple with a 
great deal of colour, name unknown to grower, 
had been sold freely at 10s. per bushel. This 
is the right way to produce “ Fair Trade,” com¬ 


pelling the English buyer, by the superiority of 
the produce, to purchase English-grown fruit 
with English-earned money. When the plant¬ 
ing time comes round again, if this appears in 
type too late for this year, will intending 
planters remember the two Apples I have 
named as good spring-keeping fruits—Bess Pool 
and Radford Beauty ? Northampton. 

[Accompanying this article we received some 
bright-coloured, juicy, and well-kept fruit of 
Radford Beauty Apple.— Ed.] 


DIGGING AMONGST FRUIT TREES. 

I have for some years past given up digging 
amongst fruit-trees and bushes.as far as possible. 
When compelled to cultivate the soil near them 
I use steel forks, and keep spades at a 
respectful distance. I give, however, a good 
top-dressing or mulching of manure, every 
winter. There is hardly any substance that wifi 
rot that does not make food for fruit-trees; I, 
therefore, spread the mulching around the 
bases of the trees, and occasionally over the 
whole surface, removing anything that will not 
rot. Under this treatment the roots form a 
regular network close to the surface. These 
are the roots that make trees fruitful ; and 
although my soil is shallow and resting on 
gravel, I get very healthy trees, with scarcely 
a, trace of disease of any kind. The mulching 
not only prevents drought from affecting the 
roots, but it forms a medium from which they 
derive food. My soil is not strong enough to 
produce large trees, but it grows small and very 
fruitful bushes, that show as good a return for 
the s pace they occupy as the most approved fruit- 
trees can do, and in this way very much of what is 
at present unremunerative land might be brought 
into use for fruit culture. It is from trees in 
comparatively shallow soils that the earliest 
fruit can be gathered, and by extra care in 
mulching to keep the roots on the surface good 
crops may be secured. I do not think that 
bush fruits need to be dug amongst; for with 
plenty of mulching on the surface the soil does 
not get hard, and the digging breaks the best 
roots or turns them up to drying winds. Rasp 
berries and Strawberries do decidedly best m 
firm soil; in fact, I take some pains to tread 
it around the crowns at this time of } ear. 
Autumn-planted ones are liable to get their 
roots so loosened by frost that they perish from 
exposure before they get fresh hold of the soil, 
if not trodden in the way just named. Old 
beds, too, are much benefited by a little pressure, 
at least in light soil. Raspberries do not pro¬ 
duce shoots all over the ground when kept firm 
at the root, but push up a few canes close to the 

r rent stock ; and the best bed of Gooseberries 
ever had never had a spade or fork used 
amongst them. I would, therefore, recommend 
all interested in the subject of profitable frait 
culture to try a portion of their stock without 
any digging, ana devote the sum thereby saved 
to purchasing manure. J. 


3945. — Treatment of Peach and 
Nectarine trees.— Do not syringe the 
Peach and Nectarine trees when in blossom in 
a general way, though in the middle of a warm, 
sunny day a dash with the syringe would assist 
in dispersing the pollen ; still, as a rule, the 
blossoms set freely enough at this season. The 
syringing would do no harm if the trees were 
dry before night. Water enough should be 
given to the roots to keep the soil moist. Liquid - 
manure will be better.applied when the fruits 
are set and swelling.—E. H. 

3850.— Pruning Fig-trees.— When old 
trees have been neglected for years it is 
necessary to cut out a great deal of superfluous 
wood, and in doing so care must be taken to 
save as much as possible of the young growths, 
as on the last year’s wood only is fruit formed 
for the ensuing season. Train main branches to 
the wall, about 15 inches apart, and from these 
short lateral branches, about 8 inches or IO 
inches apart. The Fig-tree produces very large 
leaves, and it is easily injured by overcrowding 
the branches. Good culture consists in ex¬ 
posing the young growths well to the light, 
a Ed thus ensuring well-ripened wood, which 
will generally produce abundanco of fruit of 
good size and flavour. — J. D. E. 
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Quince having fallen sometimes into disrepute 


THE QUINCE AS AN ORNAMENTAL 
TREE. 

Indepen dently of the fact that the praise of 
this ancient tree has been sung by classical 
writers, that it was worshipped by the Greeks, 
while Hercules is credited with having stolen 
the historical “Golden Apples,” which, by the 
way, were Quinces, from the gardens of the 
Hesperides, so famous in ancient fable, the 
tree, for its ow'n intrinsic value as a pro- 


{ iroduce handsome, arching, elegantly-divided 
eaves, 5 feet to 0 feet long, not surpassed by 
those of any stove plant. It is easily propa¬ 
gated by cuttings of the roots. A. 


as a stock for Pears when planted indiscrimin¬ 
ately where moist, generous food is denied it. 
A warm, sheltered situation suits it best; but 
being liable to injury from intense cold, full ex¬ 
posure to the sun to ripen the wood and fruit is 
important. C. W. 

3811, — Protection against cats.— 
Tanned netting, in some cases, would be an 
effectual safeguard against the incursions of cats, 


A good climbing shrub.— Ercilla spicata 
is a name one may find in some nursery cata¬ 
logues of shrubs, but the plant itself is but im¬ 
perfectly known, though it is not without value 
as a climber ; indeed, there is not a shrub that 
clings more tenaciously to a wall than this 
Peruvian plant. It has an abundance of thong¬ 
like branches, and when these are placed against 
a wall or tree trunk they send out myriads of 
stem-roots like the Ivy, and by these the plant 
fastens itself so strongly, that when it has made 
a huge over-hanging head, the heaviest snow¬ 
storm will not dislodge it. A climber such as 
this is, is often needed in certain circumstances, 
such as a wind-exposed part of a house. It does 
not possess remarkable beauty of foliage or 
flowers, the former being small and pale-green, 
while the latter are small and inconspicuous. 
The leaves are leathery in texture, and though 
normally evergreen, the plant loses its leaves in 
our -winters, as a rule. Besides its use as a wall 
covering, it is a capital plant for planting at the 
foot of a short tree-trunk, pillar, or similar 
support. Its branches quickly reach the top of 
its support, and then spread out into a large 
umbrageous head, as Ivy does when it assumes 
its tree-like growth ; but while the Ercilla is 
very rapid the other is comparatively slow. It 
is a native of Chili, whence it w r as introduced to 
Europe about fifty years ago, and has already 
proved itself perfectly hardy, even when planted 
against isolated stumps or pillars. It is known 
also under the name of Bridgesia spicata, and is 
catalogued as such by some nurserymen. 

Ilex crenata. —This is a low dense-grow¬ 
ing bushy Holly, with small, dark-green, lanceo¬ 
late leaves, about an inch in length. The varie¬ 
gated form has the leaves more or less mottled 
with a beautiful golden colour, some being 
nearly all of that hue, while others are almost 
green; the variegated foliage, however, predo¬ 
minates to such an extent, that the whole plant 
we ars quite a golden hue. All the above 


Fruit of the Pear-shaped Quiace. 


and, on the whole, would be better than wire 
netting. The latter, epecially in the vicinity of 
the uprights, would be tolerably firm, and allow 
the cats to climb over it; the tanned netting 
would not give them this assistance. Tanned 
netting w’ould not look so well as the wire ; and 
neither kind would be of much use if the cats can 
enter the gardens by means of the roofs of the 
surrounding buildings. —Faison bridge. 


minent member of a well-known old family, is 
worthy of general cultivation in our arboretums 
and shrubberies. Despite the many beauties of 
the tree, which consist of quaintness of form, 
beautiful leavea and flowers, and brilliant 
colour of the fruit, which is also much prized 
by some for flavouring Apple pies and the 
manufacture of marmalade and jam, it is 
yet allowed to remain in comparative ob¬ 
scurity. Will no one introduce it, as he would 
a standard Thorn or any other deciduous tree, 
to his choice Conifers sadly needing relief, or 

S lant it in the shrubbery, where the beauty of 
owers, independently of its golden fruit, would 
well repay the little care devoted to it ? The 
three principal varieties grown in this country 
are the Apple-shaped, the Pear-shaped, and the 
Portugal. 

1, The Apple-shaped Quince is a round, full¬ 
shaped fruit, resembling the Apple, as its name 
implies. The tree is quite hardy, bears abun¬ 
dantly, and the fruit is excellent, but it does 
not keep long after it is ripe. 

2, The Pear-shaped Quince is the one which 
is most generally grown. It is hardy, bears 
well, and although not so juicy, keeps longer 
than the round-fruited variety. The tree of 
this variety, being often exceedingly quaint and 
ornamental, is one of the best for general culti¬ 
vation on the lawn, in the shrubbery, or in the 
grounds, where, in company with the Thorns, 
or backed up by dark Evergreens, it produces a 
most pleasing and picturesque effect. When 
laden with its large, bright-golden, Pear-shaped 
fruit, even in this country its beauty is greatly 
enhanced, and one can readily imagine what 
lovely objects the numerous trees of this variety 
must have been in the south of Europe. 

3, The Portugal Quince is a shy bearer in 
this country. The tree is a much taller and 
stronger grower than either of the preceding, 
and for this reason it is frequently planted for 
the. ornamental appearance of its nowers and 
fruit. The fruit is also less astringent in 
flavour, and turning, as it does, to a rich red 
colour in cooking, it is much prized for mak¬ 
ing into marmalade and jam. Although less 
prolific, its vigorous growth gives it the 
highest value in the nursery garden, as it is to 
this variety we are indebted for stocks for our 
millions of dwarf bush and pyramidal Pears. 

Soil. —The Quince prefers a moist, deep soil, 
near water ; the edges of ditches or streams 
aeeins to be its favourite site, and when the soil 
U rich and loamy, almost approaching clay, the 
fruit attains its largest size and brightest colour. 
In light, dry soils, neither the tree nor the fruit 
Me satisfactory, a fact which accounts for the j 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


TREE OF HEAVEN (AILANTUS). 

A well-known and most valuable hardy tree, 
young plants of which, cut down every year, 


Tree of Heaven (Ailancus) and Connas. 


crenata was introduced from Japan by Fortune 
many years ago, and is perfectly hardy in this 
country. There is one peculiarity connected 
with this little Holly, and that is, it can be 
readily struck from cuttings, which is not the 
case with any of the other kinds. The most 
successful way of striking them is to take the 
current season’s shoots about July, and, after 
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removing the bottom leaves, dibble them into 
pots of sandy soil and keep in a close frame till 
rooted. It may also be grafted on the stronger 
growing kinds, but as they strike root so readily 
such a mode of increase is not needed.—T. 

3876. — Management of a Holly 
hedge. —I should certainly not tamper with 
the hedge in the manner suggested. Holly is 
not like Quick, and if pleached half the foliage 
might droop. The only way to improve it is 
to plant some young two-year-old plants at the 
base. By going carefully to work, they can be 
got in close to the old stems. In planting, mix 
plenty of good rotten manure with the soil, and 
mulch with manure also. Now is a good time to 
do the work, and it would be better to leave a 
basin round each plant, to allow of giving a 
good soaking in hot weather.—J. C. B. 

3846. — Desfontainea epinosa. — The 
treatment that suits a Camellia will agree with 
this, with the exception that there is no need 
to keep it so warm when making growth as is 
generally done with Camellias. In some parts 
of England it will do very well in the open 
ground. As soon as the new growth commences 
to harden, place in the open air in a sheltered 
but sunny place, there to remain till October. 
If root-bound, repot just as young shoots are 
pushing, using good loam with a little leaf- 
mould and some coarse sand. Pot firmly, and 
see that it gets enough water when growing 
freely.—J. C. B. 

3784. —Retinospora plumosa.— Conifers 
can oertainly be cut back with advantage, 
although many still hold to the notion that they 
are injured by the knife. I would advise 
“Scotland” to shorten the longest shoots at 
once, and then take off some of the old soil care¬ 
fully down to the roots, and replace with good, 
fresh soil and a little manure. There are few 
trees equal to the Retinosporas when well 
grown.—J. G. H. 


Is Ooooa-nut-flbre nutritious ?—My 
experience of Cocoa-nut-fibre is quite opposed 
to “ B. C. R. V’ statement that “ this substance 
contains no nutriment whatever. ” I once placed 
a Palm in a pot in the top of a large jar, filled 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre. In less than two months 
the roots had penetrated into the fibre several 
inches, and the plant grew most luxuriantly. 
Another time I had occasion to stand pot-plants 
on the ornamental tiles of a conservatory, and 
in order to protect the tiles I had Cocoa-matting 
placed under the pots. The plants remained in 
position for nearly a year, when I was obliged 
to remove them, though the plants need not 
have been disturbed, for they were in a flourish¬ 
ing condition. All their roots had outgrown the 
pots, and had entirely eaten up the Cocoa-nut¬ 
matting, bo that instead of a mat there was 
nothing to remove but rubbish. I often use 
Cocoa-nut-fibre in the place of Moss to cover 
the crock in pots, and find it very good indeed.— 
H. S. 

Furze for hedffea.— In very cold locali¬ 
ties, where other hedge plants will not thrive 
well, this makes a beautiful and useful fence— 
beautiful from its having such a profusion of 
bloom, and useful because it is cropped in winter 
by sheep, and the clippings eaten by cattle and 
horses. It is short-lived, however, and is 
subject to be killed down during severe winters. 
It is apt, also, to become bare and unsightly at 
the bottom. In forming a hedge of Furze, the 
plan pursued through most parts of England is 
as follows : A bank of earth is raised 5 feet wide 
at bottom, 3£ feet high, and 20 inches wide at 
top. In March a drill is drawn on the top 
along the middle of the bank, and the seeds 
sown therein, and covered to the depth of 
1 inch. In two years the plants will begin to 
grow luxuriantly, spreading downwards on each 
side over the bank, bo os to almost cover the 
whole of its surface. This fence should be 
clipped once a-year, between November and 
March, the particular time being regulated by 
the demand for the clippings as fodder.—F. 

8871.— Bones for the culture of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—In answer to an ’‘Amateur Grower ” I would 
say—(l), No ; if they are sufficiently boiled, that is all that 
is needed, for you can then crush them with a hammer; 
and (2) they will also be without smell. (S), Yes, in a 
slight degree; but, if bones are not broken very small, 
they will not benefit the plants muoh before blooming 
time.—F. Rowley. 


BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Quarto and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if corretvondente follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidanee. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, aiid addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton - street. Covent - garden , 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate pieoe of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (tchich. with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should dlisays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana obser¬ 
vations permit , the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and thou who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

3997. —Growing Tuberoses.—Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me how to grow Tuberoses f—D. 
Vaughan. 

3998. —Killing weeds.—Will someone kindly tell me 
of a really effective and cheap way of destroying weeds ? 
—E. L. Zero. 

3999. —Joining marble slabs.—Can anyone kindly 
tell me what material will join broken marble slabs to¬ 
gether again ?—H. M. 

4000. — Raising Cotton-plants. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to raise these plants from seed and 
their after treatment ?—R. U. T. 

4001. — Growing Lavender. — I wish to grow 
Lavender in a Binall field. Will anyone kindly inform me 
which is the best method of doing so ?— Anbrlby. 

4002. — Destroying wood pigeons.— Would some¬ 
one kindly inform me what is the best way of oatohing or 
destroying the above birds, which are a great pest in this 
garden ?—A. S. S. 

4003. — Hydrangeas In Cheshire.— I shall be 
obliged if someone will give me directions for the manage¬ 
ment of these plants in rather a oold and dry part of 
Cheshire (Wirral) ?—T. O. O. 

4004. — Aucuba seeds.—What is the best way of dry¬ 
ing end preserving these seeds ? Also, what is the best 
time for sowing them ? Should they be sown outside in 
rows, or in a hotbed ?—A. S. S. 

4005. —Onddiums.—will “Matt. Bramble," or some¬ 
one else, kindly tell me the names of some cheap and 
easily-grown varieties of these Orchids, and the proper 
way to treat them ?— Herbert P. Harrison. 

4000. — Growing Mushrooms. — Could I grow 
Mushrooms well in an old underground ash-pit, with A 
cement bottom and brick sides? If so, when should the 
bed be made up and spawned ?—F. Norton. 

4007. — Lomatia proplnqua.— Will Mr. T. Baines 
kindly tell me how to cultivate and increase Lomatia pro- 
pinqua, mentioned in Gardening, March 10th, p. 19? I 
find the leaves bo useful for decoratiops.— Coleraine. 

4008. —Apples for a Devonshire field orchard. 
—Will some experienced fruit-grower kindly tell me the 
names of 12 of the best kinds of Apples to plant to fill up 
gape in a Devonshire field orchard ?—G. Pryn. 

4009. — Grafting wax.—I should be g;lad to know the 
best way of applying this to grafts, and if it is necessary 
to cover it with Moss, as is done when clay is used? 1 
have been told it is an advantage to do so.—A mateur 

4010. —Hardy Ferns.—Will someone kindly tell me 
the names of the 12 best kinds of these for a fixed Fern- 
case outside a window, having a north-east aspect, and 
sheltered by a high wall on the eastern side ?— Frond. 

4011. —Destroying Daisies.—Will someone kindly 
give me their experience of the different ways of killing 
Daisies in a lawn ? I have tried without effect so many 
things that are advertised as Daisy killers.— Wild Gar- 
diner. 

4012. — Grafting Ash-trees. — I have on Ash- 
tree growing on my lawn, and wish now to graft it with a 
branch from a Weeping Ash. I have not suooeeded in 
doing so hitherto. How should it be gone about ? — 
J. B. M. 

4018.—Cytisus racemosus in a window.— 

Will someone kindly tell me the best way to manage this 

f ilant in a room window ? I have no greenhouse or frame, 
s manure-water beneficial to it, ana, if so, of what kind ? 
—E. M. 8. 

4014.—Tennis lawn.—Can anyone kindly tell me of 
any preparation which oould be put on tennis and other 
lawns, which would be sufficiently obnoxious to fowls and 
ducks to keep them off it without proving injurious to 
them or to the Grass 7— Fowl Fancier. 

4016.—Myrtle not flowering.—I have a large 
Mrytle in a pot in a small greenhouse, apparently in per¬ 
fect health ; but it has flowered only once m a great many 
years, and I should like to know how it should be treated 
to have it flower this summer, if possible.—E. M. O. 

4016.—Plants for an herbaceous border.—Will 
someone kindly advise me as to the most suitable kind of 

S lants for a new herbaceous border in front of a Peach- 
ouse, and facing south, in a sheltered situation in the 
north of England? The border is 05 feet long by 7 feet 
wide.—J. S. 

4017. — Maiden-hair Ferns. — I shall be much 
obliged if “ Hirondelle ” will tell me if the Maiden-hair 
Fern he (or she) writes about in Gardening, March 17, 
page 28, was kept in an ornamental china pot or allowed a 
full play of fresn air round the pot it was planted In ?— A 
Fern Lover. 
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4018. —Permanent netting for fruit-bushes.— 

I am putting wire-netting round my fruit-bushes. This 
being an expensive expedient, I want to know what is the 
largest mesh I could use, which still would be effective to 
keep out blackbirds and thrushes? I cover over the top 
with ordinary string netting (old fishing-nets).—C. 

4019. — Covering and manuring Peach-trees. 
—I am going to cover Peach-trees with “ tiffany.” Please 
say when it should be put on, and when on if it Hhould be 
kept on always; should it reach the ground ; also how to 
keep it from blowing about ? I have not seen it in use. 
Ought Peach-trees to be manured now?— Speedwell. 

4020. — Manure for poor ground.—I have a piece 
of ground that has not been manured for years. Will the 
artificial manures to be bought in tins be as good for it 
as stable-manure, and, if so, which Is the best to use, 
when ought it to be applied, and how much to the 
square yard ? The space is to be filled with annuals.—A 
Beginner. 

4021. — Management of Rose-cuttings.— Will 
someone kindly give me advice as to the management of 
Rose-cuttings out-of-doors ? I have some whion I planted 
last autumn. They are looking very green and fresh 
now. I am also anxious to try some more this spring. 
What would be the best system for their management 7— 
Devonian. 

4022. — Plants for a north border.— ^win any 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me the best “ small ” 
evergreen shrubs and flowers, annuals or others, to plant 
on a border under a high walk ? The border faces the 
north, and gets the sun for a few hours only in July and 
August. Also what creepers (evergreen) would suit best 
to cover the wall ?— Wye. 

4023. —Moving a Banksian Rose.—I am about to 
enlarge my house, and am obliged to remove a Banksian 
Rose, over 10 feet high, which has blossomed annually for 
ten years on the wall. What steps ought I to take in 
order to preserve it during the three or four months 
required for building? Or is it useless to attempt to 
preserve and replace it ?—W. Y. I. 

4024. —Flowers In Grass.—Will someone kindly 

r ve me a list of flowers which will grow well in Grass, as 
wish to go in extensively for “Grass gardening.” Few 
people I think have any idea of the wonderful way in 
which the beauty of flowers is enhanced by being planted 
in the Grass, but I am not quite sure what flowers to 
choose. Some are no good on account of slugs, Ac. I 
should also like the names of a few “sheep resisting" 
flowers. At present I only know of Daffodils.— Wild 
Gardener. 

4025.— Treatment of Tuberoses.—I have a dozen 
bulbs of African Tuberoses, which were planted in 4-inch 
pots in December last and plunged in a pit with slight 
bottom-heat. Some weeks after, as the tops were showing 
signs of mildew, 1 had them brought into a greenhouse, 
where the frost is kept out. They are on a shelf, close to 
the glass; they show no signs of growth. Can anyone tell 
me how to treat them now, and when they should flower? 
Is the variation of temperature too great, ranging from 
40 degs. to 80 degs. on sunny dayB?— F. Norton. 

4020.—Pruning 1 Roses.—Should Roses be pruned or 
not? I am almost ashamed to ask this question—it has 
been asked and answered so often—but 1 do not And that 
any of the answers quite tell me what I want to know— 
which is, whether any pruning is of the slightest advan¬ 
tage to the Rose itself. Personally, I hate the idea of 
cutting anything that is growing, but I am told if I do not 
prune dwarf Roses (and I grow only these) they will 
become weak, but if 1 prune them this year, the first after 
planting, they will make stronger, finer bushes. Is this 
so ? All I care for is to have my Roses grow as wildly as 
possible, but, of course, I do not want weak plants.— 
Wild Gardener 

4027.—Garden management.— Will anyone kindly 
give me some hints how to most profitably and economi¬ 
cally to manage a garden of one-quarter acre in extent? It 
faces south, is very open, and in one oblong slope has a 
few fruit-trees. I want flowers in front of house and each 
side path, which is the whole length, and the rest for 
vegetables, including Potatoes. No glass, not even a 
frame, Locality, near Matlock, Derbyshire ; air pure but 
oold. What could I grow to form a screen to hide the 
kitchen garden from the house windows, as it is all in 
front of the house ? If I planted some standard Roses is 
there any creeper that oould be festooned from them with¬ 
out injuring them ?— Weenie. 

4028.— Plants for a cold conservatory. —I 
am much obliged to “ Lamb and Flag" for his kind 
answer to my query os to above. Will he be good enough 
to tell me how he manages his olimbing plants ? Ify floor 
is a tiled one; the walls are cemented. Would the 
climbers he mentions grow in large pots, or boxes, if I 
put wire trellis on the walls ? If in boxes, how is the 
drainage managed ? My conservatory opens into the hall 
by folding doors, and opposite them is a glass door into 
the garden. It is, in fact, a sort of enclosed glass porch, 
with thick glass roof and glass front. Does he put up any 
shading material in the summer? I find my plants droop 
and fade from the heat of the sun, which blazes in upon 
them all day long in the summer.—G. C. M. N. 

4029. — Green tree fro ge.— Will some readers of 
Gardening kindly inform me in what temperature green 
tree frogs should be kept? Also the different kinds of 
food they should have ? I once kept several of these frogs 
in a square handlight, the bottom of which was planted 
with Moss and Ferns. They had a small pan of water, 
and were fed on meal-worms, Lettuce, and flies. Their 
little abode was kept warm by hot-water pipes, which 
were about 6 inches or 8 inohes under the soil. Very soon 
ants began to make their appearanoe, and one morning I 
found a frog evidently bitten by them, in a very bad 
state ; it died shortly afterwards. Other frogs have died 
without any apparent cause, and I have thought that the 
poisonous matter upon which some flies feed would be 
sufficient to kill the frogs, which fed upon them. Three 
more frogs escaped during the cold weather, and after a 
month or so one came back during the night, and I found 
him quietly sitting on an adjoining handlight none ths 
worse for his month’s holiday in the frost He also 
appeared fairly fat, thus showing that he must hare found 
something suitable for his food.—O. M. M. 
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4080.— Rose traddinff.-Wffi “J. 0. 0.” kindly give 
BM the names of a few Roses that do best (1) budded on 
th« standard Brier, (2) on Brier cuttings, (3) on the 
Mmnetti, and (4) those that do best on their own roots? 
Thanks to the advice given in Gardening, I have managed 
a small collection of Roses for two years with success, and 
this year I wish to try my hand at budding, for which I 
hare a stock of Briers, Brier cuttings, and Manetti, planted 
last November.— Robert. 

4031. — Greenhouse plants losing’leaves and 
flowers. —I have charge of a large conservatory, which 
is heated by 4-inch hot-water pipes, which is kept at a 
temperature during the winter of from 46 degs. to 60 
degs. The house was painted inside last summer, and 
since then I cannot keep a bit of flower or foliage on my 
plants in it. If I take flowers into it such as Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Genistas, Coronilla, &c., they go just as if 
they were burned. I thought it was the paint on the 
pipes, but I have had all that washed off, and still the 
plants do no better. Could some one kindly tell me what 
to do ? I have tried leaving air on night and day, but at 
present with no good result. I may add that Ferns, such 
as Adiantums and Pteris, do well in the house in question. 
—Troubled Ohs. 

4032. —Hotbeds. —I have two well-built pits or frames, 
depth about 5 feet, which I have used for growing Melons 
ana Cucumbers in. The Melons have never been a 
■ucceaa, but the Cucumbers always. These pits or frames 
were always filled with horse-manure and damp tan in 
alternate layers, well trodden down, but the heat never 
kept up sufficiently long to produce Melons to perfec¬ 
tion. Being built with brick to within an inch and a-half 
of the glass, I was unable to line around occasionally with 
fresh manure as recommended in Gardening. Under 
these circumstances, how should I manage ? Would it 
be better to mix the horse-manure and tan together than 
to put them in layers, or should I add leaves thereto ? If 
I should add leaves, should they be mixed with the other 
Manures or put in layers? The frames lie due south, and 
therefore have full benefit of the sun. Good advice will 
be gratefully received.— Amatbur. 

UNANSWERED QUERY 

, ? *»*.—Broad Beans not bearing.— Can anyone 
kindly inform me the probable reason that the Broad 
Beans in my garden do not yield any produce ? I have 
tried Daniels* Norfolk Giant, Long Pod, Daniels' Mam¬ 
moth Windsor, Broad Windsor (Taylor's), and Giant 
Seville Long Pod. I have grown these kinds for the last 
three years. They grow with a weak stalk to the height 
of 3 feet or more. As soon as they flower they commence 
to throw out young shoots from the bottom of the main 
stems, and have small lumps on their roots, like little 
Potatoes, as large as a marble, and not even one Bean 
appears on them. The most of the soil in my garden is 
peat. I tried them in a portion of ground mixed with red 
soil and clay, but with no suooess. 1 always give them 
plenty of horse-manure.—F ebtlniog. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

*°8S.—Treatment of Eucalyptus (B. M. S.).~ 
This plant can be repotted now into good peat and loam, 
and it will do very well out-of-doors in summer. 

4034.— Storing rain-water (Rev. J. Deane ).—Old 
paraffin-oil casks make excellent receptacles for storing 
rain-water, and the fluid so saved oan be freely and safely 
applied to any plant. 

4036.— Manure-water (A. 8. 8 .).—The drainings 
from a cowhouse and stable, if diluted with two-thiras 
of clean water, and given in a clear state, form an excel¬ 
lent stimulant for Strawberries, Peach, and other fruit 
tress, and Roses. 

4088.— Cucumber seed (G. 8. j—If Cucumber seed 
is good, and is sown in pots placed on a hotbed with a 
temperature of from 76 degs. to 80 degs., it should 
commence to germinate in about three days. Much 
Cucumber seed is condemned as bad from the fact of its 
being placed after sowing in too low a temperature. 

4 P S J —Bedding Pelargoniums (F. Francourt).— 
It is late now to strike these for bedding purposes, but if 
good, strong, firm shoots are selectad and potted singly 
hi small pots in sandy loam, and then placed in a light, 
dry, and warm position in the greenhouse, they will make 
vssy fair plants to turn out at the end of May. 

4038.—Hardy Azaleas (L. M.)—Ab these have 
started into growth and show no signs of flowering, 
probably they are destitute of flower-buds, which are 
produced on the points of the preceding year’s shoots, 
and are very prominent. If the plants in question are, 
as we suppose, flowerless, they will not now produce 
flower-buds ; for these you must wait another season. 

,4038.— Epacrls cuttings (F. Horton ).—Epacrises 
strike readily from cuttings made of the young half- 
ripened shoots, about 2 inches long, put in about August, 
several together in 6-inch or 7-inch pots in sand, kept 
close, moist, and shaded. 8o managed, they will root 
during the autumn. They should be potted off singly in 
March, in good fibrous peat-soil, with the addition of a 
little sharp silver sand. 

4040. — Usee of an unheated greenhouse 
i-“inwrur,).—It would not be of much good to attempt to 
*aiS6 Tomato plants in this for an early crop, as plants for 
that purpose should already be up and growing along 
freely- « good strong plants are purchased at the end of 
May and then planted out in the house, a good orop of 
fruit can certainly be produced in such a structure; and 
It could certainly be used now to help along half-hardy 
annuals and other plants. 

T“ Management of Chrysanthemums 
( Dalk ey ).—Your plants of these in thumb^pots should be 
•topped when they have grown to a length of about 
* *®ches or 4 inches, and about ten days after they may be 
shifted on into larger pots, using good loamy compost 
for them. Their after treatment can be accurately learnt 
by re ading the instructions on their culture which appear 
from time to time in Gabdbmiho. A oold frame would be 
a good position for them now. 
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4042.—Peat Moss litter In a garden.—In the 
autumn I used peat-Moss litter from the stable and 
poultry-houses for manuring the garden. It is now full of 
these worms, some of which I forward with a root of Sea- 
kale eaten through by them. Can you tell me the name 
of the worm ; also if Moss-peat generates them, and if it is 
a good manure for Roses and flower and kitchen gardens ? 
-L. A. H. W. 

I The worms which you forwarded are the grubs of a 
small fly, probably belonging to the same family that the 
Daddy-long-legs does. 1 think it is very likely that the 
rotting Moss may have attracted the parent JlieT atten¬ 
tion as a suitable place in which to lay their eggs, and the 
grubs have found their way to the roots of the plants ; but, 
gf course, the Moss cannot generate the grubs. You might 
try laying soot or nitrate of soda round the plants, and 
then watering well to wash it into the ground. Break 
up the surface of the soil first ; but I doubt if it will do 
much good. —G. S. B.) 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with powers and/ \f possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which \t may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of floristsf flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these con only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

»% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardimiho Illos* 
tratkd, $7, Southamvton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names of plants.— L. C. L.—l, K&losanthes (Cm- 
sula) coccinea; 2, Diplacus (Stimulus) glutinosus ; 3, 

Abutilon vexillarium.- Novice. — Iiare’s-foot Fern 

(Davallia canariensis).- G. 8.— A species of Crassula, 

but specimen insufficient.- Mrs. T. W.—l, Adiantum 

decorum 2, A. scutum ; 3, A. gracillimum ; 4, A. formo- 

sum.- Herbert P. Harrison .—Oncidium Barcodes. - 

P. C. —1, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 2, Adiantum gracilli¬ 
mum ; 3, Pteris serrulata cristata; 4, Libonia flonbunda. 
- P. Jf.—African Hemp (Sparmannia africana). 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of pubHoation, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived 

We should be glad if readers would r emeu x b er that ws 
do not answer queries by post, and that wo sonnet under¬ 
take to forward Utters to correspondents. 

Inquirer .—Please repeat poultry query, as we do not 

understand your meaning.- W. E. Perks .—The cause of 

the Rose blooms sent going off is, no doubt, a too damp 
atmosphere in the house and a bad drainage at the roots. 

- Edith Mary Poppleton .—The sample of soil sent is 

poor; but, if mixed with some heavier, loamy material, it 

should do fairly well for most soft-wooded plants.-C. 

Stevens. —Two-inch hot-water pipes, if taken twioe round 

the small greenhouse, should be ample to heat it.- 

N. D. P., ofCarrick Castle.—We do not think the linen 

plant-labels sent are of any special value.- A. F.— From 

the appearance of the shoot sent the Azalea is dying from 
drought. If you will give particulars of the way the 

plant has been treated, we can advise you definitely.- 

Southdown.—We know of no other name tor the Lily in 

question.- J. H. C. Lawrence.—The Potato disease first 

appeared in this country in 1841. - A. W. J .—Fumigate 

the greenhouse plants lightly and frequently with Tobacco. 

- Mrs. West .—The Abutilon leaves sent are covered 

with red spider, and, seemingly, the plants have been 

allowed to beoome too dry at the roots.- Amateur .— 

Rhododendron seed must be fresh to make sure of its 

growing.- G. Wright .—Consult a local florist who keeps 

gardens in order by contract.- L. Roe .—The culture of 

Violets is frequently noted in Gardbhuvo, and you cannot 
do better than follow the advice given therein. 


BEES. 

QUERIES. 

4048.—Moving b© 08 .— Can bees be moved about 20 
yards from their old stand at this time of the year without 
any loss, if they are only moved a yard a-day, and that 
only on line days; or is there any better method of 
moving them ?—J. E. M. 

4044.—Transferring bees.—I wish to transfer some 
bees from one straw skep to another. Would not April be 
the best month for doing this ? If the comb is out out of 
the old hive, and placed on top of the new one, will the 
bees commence making comb in the new hive, and at the 
same time take care of the brood up above; and, if so, would 
they leave the old comb as soon as the brood was hatched 
out ? When transferred, should they have a liberal allow¬ 
ance of syrup, or only a limited quantity every day ?— 
J. E. M. 

REPLIES. 

4046.—Remedy for bee stings.— The best remedy 
for bee or wasp stings is ipeoaouanna powder, to be had 
of any chemist. Mix it with enough water to make it 
into a thick paste, and apply it to the sting. This has 
been most effectual in cases where the sting of a bee has 
formerly produced fever aud delirium:—H. S. 

- In answer to “ W. H. B.,” some people 

find carbonate of soda a most effectual remedy 
for bee-stings. A little might always be carried 
in the pocket, and it could thus be used without 
any delay, which I believe to be of great im¬ 
portance. It should be moistened, and well 

ubbed into the part affected. When I have 


had a sting more troublesome than usual, apiece 
of linen soaked in a strong solution of carbonate 
of soda, applied to the place, and kept moist, has 
given great relief.—J. E. M. 

-A correspondent of Land and Water 

says : “ One of the penalties of bee-keeping is 
the painful, and at times dangerous, results of 
a sting. It is a curious fact that bees have 
their likes and dislikes to their keepers. A lady 
friend of mine, who fed and took great care of 
two hives of bees during a severe winter, never 
succeeded in winning their affection, and was 
often stung, whilst her husband could handle 
them with impunity.” I came across a very 
simple remedy in a French medical journal 
recently : “ A dog was severely stung by bees 
on his nose; his master watched to see what the 
sufferer would do. The dog made straight for 
a bed of Leeks, and rubbed his nose vigorously 
amongst them. The result was a complete cure, 
without any swelling or inflammation.” Bee¬ 
keepers will do well to grow Leeks, as the 
remedy is equally as efficacious for human 
beings as for clogs. —William Wilson. 


BIRDS. 

QUERY. 

4046.— Food fbr Canaries.—Will anyone under¬ 
standing the breeding of canaries kindly give me a receipt 
for food that will not go sour in the pans for nestling 
canaries ? I find eggs and bread will not keep more than 
12 hours, and I oan not manage to visit my birds more 
than onoe a-day,—O ni ix a Fix. 

REPLIES. 

3393.—Mating a bullfinch and a canary.—I 
think "AConstant Reader” will certainly be satisfied 
with mating a bullfinch and canary. I have a pair put up 
now, and the ben is setting. It is, 1 think, the best mule 
you can get. 1 give mine the same food as the oanary, 
with a little green (Watercress or Groundsel) about every 
other day.—J. V. 

3892.— Rearing parrots. — “ Parrots have very 
rarel}' been known to breed in confinement; in this 
country 1 believe they have never done so. In a wild 
state they build their nests chieflv in hollow trees, laying 
but two eggs at a time, and breeding twioe a-year. Hen 
parrots sometimes lay eggs when in confinement, but it 
is unoommon.”—A quotation from H. G. Adams’ “ Cage 
and Singing Birds.”—M. V. 


POULTRY AND RABBIT& 


QUERIES. 

4047. —Black Minorca chickens.— Will someone 
kindly give me a little advice as to the feeding and man¬ 
agement of Block Minorca chickens ?— Young Beginner. 

4048. —Fowls for a small space.—I am thinking 
of keeping a few hens, and not having much ground at 
my disposal (the run only measuring 6 yards by 2 yards), 
shall be glad if “ Doulting” will tell me how many hens 
to keep.—E. 

4049. —Poultry-house and poultry.— What rise 
house is required for 50 fowls, and what will be the prob¬ 
able cost to build it of wood? And which U the best 
variety to keep for laying and table use ? There is a good 
Grass run.—T. C. 

4060. —Sago for Chickens.— Is Sago good food for 
chickens ? 1ooil it with some minced liver, and stir Oat¬ 
meal into it, and they eat it greedily. I always used Rice 
before prepared in the same way, and I had always very 
fine chickens and very healthy.— Mrs. L. 

4061. — Crooked breasts in fowls. — Will 
" Doulting” kindly tell me the real cause of crooked 
breasts in fowls? I have been told that fowls get them 
by roosting on round perches, and again by not using the 
muscles on the breast. Is any breed particularly liable ? 
—G. B. 

4062. — Golden Pheasants.— I should be glad of 
some information on Golden Pheasants. Do they breed 
easily in confinement, and does the plumage of the male 
bird appear the first yeir? What treatment do they 
require? Are there any varieties of this bird, and do they 
oome from a oold or warm part of China ?—W. 8. 8. 

4063. —Best laying fowls.— Can any of your readers 
tell me whether Andalusians or Minorcas are the best 
layers? I bought two settings of Blue Andalusians last 
year, and I cannot say I find them the good layers 1 
expected. The birds are small and so are the eggs, and 
they -were long of laying. I had some White Leghorns, 
which laid much earlier and larger eggs; but they are 
erratic in their laying, and drop whenever it comes bad 
weather. Now I want some birds really good layers— 
and whether am I to go in for Minorcas, or keep to the 
Leghorns. Another serious objection I have to tne Blue 
Andalusian is they lay soft-shelled eggs. They are well 
provided with lime, old, riddled, and shell gr&vel, which is 
excellent for producing good hard-shelled eggs, and the 
Andalusians are the only birds that lay badly shelled eggs. 
—Mrs. L 

4064. — Cross-bred poultry.— Will anyone kindly 
give me their experience of breeding cross-bred poultry? 
I believe they will partake of both parents in certain 
points—say, thgr combs, feet, size, and general build— 
but they do not oome true to colour. I always thought 
that, as a rule, the cock, if he were a young and healthy 
bird, Imparted his colour to the progeny, but I find I am 
mistaken. Last year I bred from s blue Andalusian hen, 
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a wonderful layer—I do not know that she was just quits 
purt; but very nearly so — and a very fine white 
Ooohin cook from Buckmaster, and the chickens were 
every oolour—white, black, grey, speckled, buff, and blue. 
This year I have a hatching-out bred from pure white 
Leghorns and a white Cochin cock ; and some are white, 
some buff, and one actually black. Cany anyone explain 
this ? There is no mistake about the eggs; for they ore 
in a run by themselves.—X. B. 

4055.—Fowls dying.—I always read with great 
Interest “ Boulting’s ” remarks on poultry, but have not 
vet seen any that quite meet my case. I had about thirty 
fowls, which were fed every morning with Indian com, 
and sometimes with Wheat and Barley, for a change. In 
the afternoon they had boiled Potatoes, scraps of meat, and 
Indian-meal hot. They had plenty of clear spring water, 
and three acres of good turf to run over; also ashes for 
dust baths. The roosting-shed is dry and kept dean, 
also frequently whitewashed ; yet I lost twenty-five of the 
fowls. All died from the same disease. First they lost all 
appetite, the combs went a dull, yellowish hue, and in a 
few days thev died. On opening several I found the liver 
immense and very soft. Will “ Doulting” kindly advise 
what to do that I may be more successful in future ?— 
Silver Stork. 

4066.— Cross for Plymouth Bock fowls.— Last 
July twelve-months, two pure-bred Plymouth Rock oook- 
erels and six young hens were given to a farmer’s wife— 
an energetic, capable woman—whom 1 desired to help 
towards making both ends meet. I had read much in 
praise of the breed as a good all-round one. My disap¬ 
pointment wae great when I found that for table it was by 
no means a choice kind, being inclined to lay on fat inter¬ 
nally while remaining gaunt externally, and having a 
coarse, uninviting skin. For laying, alas ! it has proved 
still worse. I am not prepared to lay all the fault on this 
head upon the breed, for I do not think the fowl on the 
farm in question are properly housed—few farmers’ fowl 
are. Still I know that other farmers, with mixed breeds, 
manage to have more eggs, both summer and winter, than 
these Ply mouths have ever given ; so something, it seems, 
must be due to themselves. What 1 want to know is, is 
it any good crossing with these Plymouths, and, if so, 
what is likely to be the best cross ? The farm is high, 
surrounded by fields, some miles from Shrewsbury, and is 
a oold rather than a mild winter climate. If it would be 
advisable to do away altogether with the Plymouths, what 
Would be a good cross to get, in order to have a fair sup¬ 
ply of eggB and good table fowl ? I do not incline to 
getting a pure breed again. Brahmas are B&id not to do 
on this farm, the winter being said to be too cold, and 
their feathered legs being against them in wet weather. 
What about Leghorns crossed with the Plymouths ? If so, 
should the Leghorn be the cockerel ?—L. 9. N. 

REPLIES. 

8897.— Nankin Bantams.— These should resemble 
huff Cochins ae far as plumage is conoemed. The comb is 
rose. The breed is hardy. I will endeavour to answer 
this query at greater length shortly.—D oultimg. 

8900.— Unhealthy Leghorn fowls. —The best 
thing to do is to change the diet and feed on Indian-coru 
and English Wheat. I have eight brown Leghorn hens 

^ self, and from the 16th of February to March 10th they 
l upwards of 100 eggs. 14 F. M.” should give his a dust 
bath and clean water daily.— E. Ward. 

8842.— Large eggs— The size of the eggs laid by 
hens depends more upon the breed than upon the feeding 
of the birds The best food that was ever prepared, for 
example, will never make a Cochin or Brahma hen lay 
•g« as large as those of a Spanish or Minorca hen. If 
“ Birdo Curioeo ’’ wants large eggs, he should keep hens 
of the Andalusian, Minorca, or Spanish breeds; all of 
them, however, lay eggs with a white Shell.—Dom/nsa. 

8896.—A poultry incubator.—I am Borry I cannot 
oblige “ P. C." with the name of the manufacturer of the 
best incubator now in the market. A reply of this kind 
would be a gratuitous advertisement, and the query 
columns were never intended to be used for this purpose. 
All that I can do is to point out to “P. C.” that 
Christy, Hearson, and other makers can be depended upon 
to Bupply him with what he requires.— Doultiko. 

8906.—Poultry-keeping.— “Silver Stork’s” fowls 
were all suffering from tuberculosis or consumption, and 
it is probable that the remainder of his stock is affected. 
In this case, it would be exceedingly unwise to breed froni 
■hem, so I recommend him to kill all of them and bury 
them, and next autumn ky in a stock of young pullets, 
bred from healthy parents. In the meantime, thoroughly 
disinfect all the places occupied by the late birds.— 
Dolltixo. 

3913.— Belgian hare. —In answer to “Bel¬ 
gian Hare’s” enquiry about his doe rabbit, 
unless he is very careful she will have snuffles, 
which will probably be fatal. The hutch must 
he kept very clean and dry, with plenty of Pine j 
sawdust, and if it be situated out-of-doors it 1 
should be removed, if possible, to some shed or 
outhouse. Give warm Barley-meal or Mid¬ 
dlings twico daily, with a little flowers of 
sulphur .in it, ana one tablespoonful of warm 
milk, with half a-teaspoonful of brandy, is 
sometimes recommended; also try holding the 
rabbit’s nose over boiling vinegar for a few 
minutes. Do not give much green food, but 
plenty of hay and a few crushed Oats. If the 
rabbit gets no better in a day or two, remove 
her from her young, give some sulphur and 
■alt with dry food, and put her in a basket in a 
warm room ; further remedies can then be tried. 
I have' given three grains of camphor in bread 
and milk with satisfactory results, and would 
advise “Belgian Hare” to try it. Colds 
generally arise from damp and draughts, and 
the earlier the oold be taken in hand the more | 


likely is suooess to he ensured; bat in most 
cases recovery takes a long time, and no doe 
should be used for breeding purposes for six or 
eight weeks afterwards.—H imalayan. 

3894. — Relaxed fowls. — “ P. Smith ” 
should endeavour to remove the cause of the 
attack. Diarrluea in fowls, as in other animals, 
is generally due to injudicious management. 
During the attack, and for a little time after 
its abatement, the birds should be fed on Boft 
food, and be allowed no green vegetables. To 
cure, a teaspoonful of castor-oil, followed by 
5 grains of rhubarb, and 10 grains of carbonate 
of soda, or 1 grain of opium may be given. 
Another useful remedy is chlorodyne, from 
3 drops to 6 drops of which may be given in a 
dessert-spoonful of water or port wine ; and in 
severe cases a pill containing 1 grain each of 
tannic acid and opium has been found effectual. 
—Doulting. 

3896.— Plymouth Rook fowls. — The 
Plymouth Rocks were introduced into England 
a few years since from America. New breeds 
are constantly being manufactured in that 
country, and, so soon as they breed tolerably 
true to colour, they find their way across the 
Atlantic. Many years ago. Dr. Bennett gave 
the name of Plymouth Rock to a fowl com¬ 
pounded out of four breeds crossed together, but 
this variety survived but a Bhort time. The 
modern Plymouth Rock is, in all probability, 
descended from the Dominique, the first of the 
new American breeds to reach this country.— 
Doulting. 

3898. — Feeding 1 hens. — " Hedgehog ” 
should lay a part of his run—say about ten feet 
square—with paving bricks. The food could 
then be thrown upon this floor without fear of 
waste, and the floor can be swept and washed 
as often as required. The expense would not 
be much, and the bricks can be taken up 
and used for other work when done with. A 
wooden floor may also be used ; but this absorbs 
the wet and droppings, and would, therefore, 
not be so clean as brick or stone. Troughs may 
he used for the soft food, hut are not to be re¬ 
commended, as it is more difficult to know when 
to stop feeding. A simple remedy would be to 
feed the fowls at different parts of the field. If 
the food were thrown on firm ground the greater 
part would be eaten, especially if the meal be 
well mixed. It is impossible to feed for many 
days together on wet land.— Doulting. 

3904.— Langshan fowls. —The standard 
of excellence drawn up by the Langshan Club 
says the comb of the Langshan cock should be, 
“single, straight, uprignt, of medium size, 
fine in Quality, and evenly serrated, being free 
from siue-sprigs.” In the scale of points for 
judging, only five points are deducted for lop- 
comb, so that the defect is not looked upon as 
a very serious one. But defects should be 
always condemned in a stock bird, for they 
are certain to be reproduced in the offspring, 
or will come out in a succeeding generation. 
Some year’s since, a noted Spanish breeder in¬ 
troduced new blood into his yard, with the re¬ 
sult of spoiling his whole season’s stock, and it 
took him many years to breed out the fault then 
introduced. So with “ Clobello’s ” birds. If 
he is anxious to breed really good birds, he 
must sell the lop-comb bird and use the cockerel 
with the upright comb. Both birds may he 
pure and equally well-bred. I will give the 
points of the Langshan in an early number of 
Gardening. —Doulting. 

3899. —-Muscovy ducks.— The Musoovy 
ducks will sometimes associate with common 
ones, but, as a rule, the Muscovy drake is a 
tyrant to all other occupants of the poultry- 
yard. A first cross is said to be moderately 
successful, the ducklings obtained in this way 
being highly prized on the table. Afterwards 
interbreeding cannot be continued, bo that the 
Muscovies must he looked upon as a distinct 
species. “Clobello” should try to keep his 
ducks separate and buy a new drake. If he 
does not adopt this course, the eggs laid by his 
common ducks will be good onlyfor eating.— 
Doulting. 

3901.— Redoap and Wyandotte fowls. 
—The Redcap is a variety of golden spangled 
Hamburgh, the marking being poor and irre¬ 
gular, and the comb is an immense size, and 
often hangs over on one side. The hens are the 
best layers of the Hamburgh tribe, and must be, 
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looked upon as hardy fowls. They are non- 
Bitters, and the eggs are white. The Wyan¬ 
dotte is an American breed, and has only a 
short time been known in England. Like all 
American breeds they are useful birds, and 
appear to be gaining ground in England. They 
are hardy, excellent layers, careful sitters, and 
reliable mothers. The birds are also suitable 
for the table. The eggs are tinted, the Wyan¬ 
dotte being derived from some Asiatic cross. 
There are two varieties of Wyandotte to be met 
with in this country, the laced and the white 
—Doulting. 

3843. — Points of Plymouth Rook 
fowls.—I am not sure, hut nave an impression 
that the Plymouth Rock standard of excellence 
appeared in a recent number of Gardening. 
I cannot, however, spare the time to find 
the page on which it appeared; so will 
briefly describe the points oi the breed. The 
plumage of both sexes is cuckoo-feathered; 
that is, a ground colour of pale-ash or blue- 
grey, handed with dark slate or blue ; the two 
colours blending into each other, the shafts of 
the feathers corresponding with the bands, pre¬ 
senting, upon the whole, perfect and even alter¬ 
nate clear bands of pure light-grey Mid darker 
colour, and free from red, black, brown, white, 
or yellow feathers. The beak and legB are 
bright yellow in colour, and the comb, ear-lobe, 
ana wattles a brilliant red. The comb should 
be single and straight, with well-defined serra¬ 
tions. In the cock it is of medium size, but 
small in the hen. The legs are rather long, 
stout, and bony, wide apart, and free from 
feathers. The feet are four-toed, stout, and 
strong. The tail of the cock is of medium size, 
not too broad, and carried fairly upright; in the 
hen it is small, upright, and rather pointed. 
The birds should be of good size.— Doulting 

SLUGS AND KITCHEN GARDEN CROPS. 
In gardens where slugs are troublesome, it is a 

§ ood plan to sow such seeds as Scarlet Runners, 
warf French Beans, and Broad Beans, either 
in pans or boxes, and raise the plants in a cold 
frame, and then put out the plants as soon as 
they are large enough ; or if there is no frame 
available, they may be sown in the open, if a 
warm, sunny spot is chosen, and the soil is light 
and rich. It does not require a large space to 
hold plants sufficient to make a line, say 50 feet 
long, as the seeds need not he more than 2 
inches apart, if the plants are put out as soon as 
they have made the first pair of leaves. All the 
sorts of Beans I have mentioned may he treated 
in this way with much less trouble as regards 
watching them so that the slugs do not devour 
them, as they do not cover so much ground. 
When these Beans are sown w here they are to 
remain, their enemies (the slugs), do them more 
injury just before and after they get through 
the soil than they do when the plants are larger; 
I always transplant such crops in dry weather 
when the slugs cannot travel so well. A drill 
should be drawn to receive the plant i, and if 
the work is done in the evening and the roots 
well watered, they do not mind the move much. 
When I have been much troubled with such 
destructive enemies, I have before now raised 
my first and second crops of Peas in pots, and 
transplanted them at the end of March, and 
would do so again did occasion reqrire it, as it 
saves a lot of vexatious trouble, s the crops 
soon grow out of the way of their enemies. 

J. C. C. 

8846.—Rotten sawdust as manure.—Sawdust 
has no mammal value. One hundred parts oontam leas 
than one part of mineral matter. Substances that do not 
contain appreciable quantities of phosphorio acid, potash, 
or nitrogen in an available form cannot act as manures.— 
Richd. Max*. 

To solicitors and others removing.—High 
class professional chambers to let at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, an absolutely fire-proof, sanitary, and well-lighted 
building. Strong rooms, hydraulic safety lift, wanned 
corridors, speaking tubes, hall porter, and resident house¬ 
keeper. May be viewed at any hour. 

"PANSIES, splendid Scotch strain, mixed, Is. 
J- per dozen plants; 100 for 6a, carriage free.—ARTHUR 
W. MAJOR. Florist, Oundle, Northamptonshire. _ 

PERMS FROM DEVONSHIRE, CORtf- 

L WALL, and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making 
tockery. planting, kc., with each 5s. order. 12 namod varie- 
tee, 7s. per 100; 30, Parcel Post, 2s. 3d.; 50 large, 3s. 6d , post 
free. Catalogue 2d. Established 30 years.—UILL, Lodging- 
house, Lvnton, North Devon. _ 

PERMS FROM DEVONSHIRE.—30, Parcel 

I Post, value 2s. 3d.; 50 large, 12 varieties, 3s. 6d.; 100, 7s.. 
package included, correctly named, large or small.—T. 

I MURLEY, Lynton, North Devon. 
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Acacia annals as a room 


Amateurs' Orchids .. 78 
Ammonia fixed .. .. 74 

Annual* for cut flowers.. 74 
Apple* for a Devonshire 
field orchard .. 72 

Artichoke* from seed .. 80 
Arum Lilies not open¬ 
ing .78 

Aocuba seeds .. 80 

Bamboos in the open 

«r.74 

Banksi&n Rose, moving 

*.74 

dees.81 

Bee Orchid, procuring 
roots of the .. 74 

Begonias, tuberous .. 79 
Birds.82 


Bono dust, making .. 72 
Borders, watering inside 80 
Broad Beans not bearing 76 
Bulbs in pots, hardy .. 78 
Calceolarias, yellow .. 73 

CamAtions, kc .80 

Carrots, grub in .. .. 80 

Carrots, sow a good 
breadth of .. ..80 

Cattleyas.78 

Cauliflowers .. 75 

Ceanothus under glass .. 80 
Chervil and Tarragon .. 80 
Chrysanthemums .. .. 80 

Chrysanthemums in the 

borders.80 

Clematis indivisa lobata 78 
Climber for an arch .. 74 
Conifers, time to prune.. 80 
Cotton-plants, raising .. 80 
Crassulas, treatment of.. 78 


i isriD 

Cyclamens.79 . 

Cyperus altemifolius .. 79 
Cytisus racemosus in a 

window.72 I 

Daisy destroying .. .. 74 ' 

Evergreens, heading down 

large .80 ' 

Everlasting Flowers .. 76 
Ferns, hardy .. .. 72 

Ferns, planting hardy .. 80 

Flowers in Gross .. .. 80 

French Beans on south 
border, sow .. .. 80 

Fruit garden .. .. 80 

Globe Artichokes, plant 80 

Gloxinias.79 

Grapes, loose bunches of 80 

Greenhouse.79 

Greenhouse shelves and 

stages .76 

Greens, winter .. .. 80 


:e3:. 

Hardy annuals .. .. 80 

Hardy annuals forpresent 
sowing, useful .. .. 79 

Herbs from seeds.. .. 75 

Indian Azaleas, striking 78 
Lawns in spring .. .. 73 

Liquid-manure .. ..72 

Magnolia Campbell! and 
M. f uscata .. .. 78 

Manure, rotten sawdust 


Melon culture .. ..71 

Mushrooms, growing .. 76 
Myrtle not flowering .. 78 
Outdoor garden .. .. 79 

Peach-house .. .. 80 

Peach-trees, covering and 

manuring.72 

Peas, late.80 

Petunias.79 

Pimelias in small pots .. 76 


Pinks, forcing ,. 
Plants, bedding .. 
Potatoes in frames, early 
Pot-Roses, pruning 
Pot-Roses, treatment of 
Poultry and rabbits 
Primulas, treatment of.. 
Propagator, a cheap and 

useful . 

Questions and answer* .. 
Rose-beds, top-dressing.. 
Rose budding 
Rose cuttings, manage¬ 
ment of. 

Rose notes. 

Roses out of pots, planting 
Roses, pruning 
Roses, treatment of 
Scabious (Scabiosa) 
Scarborough Lily, culture 
of the . 


78 Shrubs, evergreen.. 

80 Shrubs of allkinds 

80 Spirteas . 

74 Stove. 

74 ] Strawberries, ripe.. 

Tarragon, propagating .. 
Tomatoes and other 

plants . 

Town garden, work In 


V egetable garden 
Vegetables, standard .. 
Vinery, arranging a cool 
Vinery, mildew .. 
Vines, transplanting 
Violets in a frame 
Walls and fence* with 
north aspect 
Weeds, killiug 
Week's work, the coming 
Wood pigeons, destroying 


FRUIT. 

TRANSPLANTING VINES. 
Opinions vary as to the beat season for lifting 
and replanting the Vine, some preferring to carry 
out this important operation in the antumn, 
others during the winter while yet the Vines 
are dormant, and still more when the buds are 
bursting in the spring. If a renovation of the 
border only is contemplated, I should prefer to 
do the work in the autumn, or, say, late in 
September or early in October, at which time 
the leaves would be quite fresh and in good 
working order. Supposing the principal portion 
of the border was broken up, the roots being 
carefully preserved and relaid in a good fresh 
compost, not necessarily all turf, abundance of 
fresh fibre would be formed long before the leaves 
ce ased to perform their functions, and the 
following season the Vines would be capable of 
carrying comparatively heavy crops of fruit. 
I repeat, comparatively heavy crops, as it is 
owing to working renovated Vines too hard the 
first season that many besides myself have erred. 
Finding that they break strongly and appear to 
be well established in the fresh border, cultiva¬ 
tors are tempted to retain as many, or nearly 
as many, bunches as are usually perfected by 
healthy Vines that have not been subjected to 
such a severe trial. The effect of this is not so 
much perceptible the same season as during those 
following, when it will be found that the Vines 
have experienced a check from which they may 
not quickly recover. Instead of the whole of 
the Vine’s energies being expended upon the 
production of a full crop of bunches, part of it 
ought to be diverted to the formation of abund¬ 
ance of fibrous roots and their usual accompani¬ 
ment—well-ripened wood growth. It will then 
be eventually found that a new, and perhaps ex¬ 
pensive, border has been made for some pur¬ 
pose. Unless the work of renovation is carried 
out in a thorough manner, the improvement 
effected in the Vines will only be fleeting, and 
I have seen instances where it would have been 
a wiser plan to clear out the house entirely and 
start with a new border and Vines. The best 
time to lift the latest Vines, or those which of 
necessity have to carry their crops till late in 
the winter, is at the present time. The work 
of partially lifting may yet be safely done, and 
if from a third to one-half of the border be 
undisturbed, the roots found in the portion 
forked away, preserved as much as possible, 
and redistributed throughout the fresh compost, 
it will not be long before these are as active as 
could be wished for. The foregoing refers 
principally to the partial lifting of Vines. 

Wholly lifting and replanting. —If it is 
thought necessary or advisable to completely 
lift Vines and transfer to another site, much 
the safest and beat time to do it is just as the 
buds are on the point of bursting. Authorities 
npon the Grape-Vine are generally of opinion that 
the roots do not commence active growth till 
the leaves are far advanced or about three parts 
developed, in this respect materially differing 
from the majority of deciduous trees. This may 
be true enough in the case of Vines that have 
been started at all early or which are rooting in 
a cold outside border; but the theory does not 
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always hold good with regard to those rooting 
in an inside border, and which are allowed to 
start naturally. According to my experience, 
these frequently commence forming fresh fibres 
almost simultaneous with the bursting of the 
buds. For three years in succession I have had 
occasion to lift Vines during March, the bnds 
being on the move in each instance, as were also 
many of the roots. When the transplanting is 
attempted while the Vines are in a dormant state, 
there is a possibility of many of the fibres rotting 
in the fresh soil, every wound being a long time in 
healing, and the consequence is a very weakly 
and uneven break. I find that both very old or 
quite young Vines may be wholly lifted and 
replanted in March without the total loss of 
crop. In 1883 I lifted ten large Vines of the 
Black Hamburgh variety, none less than fifteen 
years old, and brought them a distance of three 
miles, replanted them in a new house, and 
cropped the majority the same season. All had 
been previously rooting in a much-neglected 
border, and it was at one end where a pathway 
had been made where the failures came from, 
very few roots being obtainable with these. The 
bunches perfected on these transplanted Vines 
were small; but the berries swelled to a good 
size and finished well, so that on an average 
6 lb. of Grapes were obtained from each. They 
were planted as supernumeraries, and have since 
formed good stocks for late varieties. In the 
same house another row of supernumeraries 
was planted through the centre of the house. 
These perfected two crops, and the best of 
them were then given away. They were care¬ 
fully lifted just as the buds were moving, 
and transferred to a vinery two milee distant. 
Anything in the shape of a ball of soil about 
the roots is out of the question in transplant¬ 
ing Vines, but I took special pains in pre¬ 
serving as many roots as possible, and carefully 
protected these from cold, drying winds. They 
were planted in an inside border, and the same 
season several of them perfected three good- 
sized bunches, the best weighing nearly 2 lb. 
In addition they formed good rods, and last 
season from one of these was cut a bunch of 
Alicante weighing 3 lb. Newly lifted Vines 
when in full leaf may perhaps nag badly on a 
sunny day, and until the roots are able to meet 
the demand on them, it is advisable to syringe 
a little thin lime-wash over the roof. Wholly 
or partially lifted Vines must have plenty of 
water supplied them, neglect in this respect 
soon telling its tale. Like plants in pots, they 
are dependent upon the supply of water from 
the surface, whereas undisturbed Vines ramble 
about in search of moisture. These sometimes 
sustain the crop when the principal portion of 
roots may be much in want of moisture. 

Young Vines are largely planted about this 
time of year, and rightly so, I think. They are 
supplied in pots by nurserymen, or raised on 
the place during the previous season and grown 
in pots. To plant the balls of • roots ana soil 
intact would be a mistake, and instead of this 
they ought to be soaked in a pail or tub of 
water, thus facilitating the separation of the 
soil from the roots, which admits of their being 
carefully untwined and spread well out into the 
soil. Thus treated the roots soon take posses¬ 
sion of the soil, and from first to last the 
chances are they will do better than any that 


may be planted intact. As a rule, these young 
Vines should be made to form a fresh red from 
neat the ground. To prune them now would 
most probably be followed by excessive bleed¬ 
ing, and in order to avoid this it is advisable 
to give the rods a sharp curve, thus inducing a 
strong break from the lower joints, and to 
further strengthen those to be laid in, all the 
upper buds should be rubbed out as fast as they 
burst. In many instances it is necessary to plant 
rather stronger rods than are usually supplied for 
the purpose, this being especially the case when 
they have to be brought through from an ontside 
border. These should also be encouraged to 
push out their lower buds, and if the laterals 
resulting are stopped when at the fourth or fifth 
joint, these will help to swell the stems. 
Unless the stems are assisted to swell in pro¬ 
portion to the principal rods, sooner or later a 
check will be given, and a falling-off in the 
value of the crops experienced. Those tiny 
lanting canes, with not a shoot on them within 
feet or 3 feet of the ground, as we often see 
them, are very slow indeed in attaining a profit¬ 
able size. I always prefer to plant inside, even 
if the principal portion of the roots is soon 
established in the outside border, and in this 
case quite the smallest canes are to be preferred 
— a very rank Start not being desirable. 
Luckily, it is quite possible to grow good 
Grapes for many years in a border composed 
principally of turfy loam and good garden soil 
in equal portions, lime rubbish, burnt garden 
refuse, wood-ashes, and bones being freely 
added. The best of Vine borders soon require 
renovation. 

I should add that a high temperature ought 
not to be kept up in a house containing newly - 
planted Vines, especially when these have 
experienced such rough treatment as just 
described, the aim being to keep them slowly 
growing until the roots are active. A night 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs. is 
ample, and in the daytime it may vary from 
60 degs. to 70 degs., with plenty of moisture 
about the house. Better, however, let the 
thermometer range rather higher than to sub¬ 
ject the Vines to cold currents of air, which 
cause them to flag badly. I. 


MELON CULTURE. 

Reckoning from the beginning of May, and a 
brisk bottom-heat to start the plants with, it 
takes in an average of seasons four months to 
mature a crop of Melons. The present time is, 
therefore, very suitable to commence operations 
when ripe Melons are wanted during the month 
of August. Where there is a cold frame or a 
brick pit, and a few loads of stable-manure are 
available to furnish bottom-heat, there should 
be no difficulty in securing a crop. The seed, 
if possible, should be sown at once, so that the 
plants may be progressing while the bed is pre¬ 
paring, as in all probability the manure will 
require to lay in a heap for a week or two to 
ferment, and to be turned over once or twice 
during the time. If the frame is to be used, an 
ordinary hotbed must be made up, which should 
be 3 feet high at the back, and 2& feet in the 
front. If a brick pit is available it must be 
filled up with the hot manure to within 
12 inches of the glass. About four days after- 
Di 
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Wards the soil should go on the bed, and at first 
I prefer to put about 4 inches of soil all over 
the bed, and to make a mound of the same 
material in the middle of each light, and to 
make up the depth to 9 inches of soil about 
three weeks later, as I find that when all the 
full depth of soil is put on at one time it keeps 
down the heat, and the plants do not derive all 
the benefit they ought to receive front the warm 
manure. As soon as the mound of soil has 
become warmed through the plants may be put 
Out; two plants in each light is sufficient. 
With regard to soil, Melons require it rather 
heavy ; a good fibrous loam is the best. The 
plants will require a little shading at first, and 
the roots must have moderate supplies of water, 
especially as soon as the fruit is set, as there is 
then a greater strain upon them. With regard 
to training and stopping the growth, amateur 
cultivators generally err in leaving too many 
shoots. The young plants should be stopped as 
soon ns the third pair of leaves have grown to a 
fair size. This will cause them to send out three 
or four other Bhoots from each plant, which 
must be pegged down. When these have grown 
about 18 inches long they must also be stopped 
by pinching off the tops. The result of the 
second stopping will be that the next lot of 
shoots will produce plenty of fruit. After the 
fruit is set no more pinching of the tops is re¬ 
quired, as any surplus growth made after that 
is better cut clean out altogether. Over-crop¬ 
ping must be avoided ; four fruits on each plant 
are sufficient. The temperature should be about 
70 degs. at night, and irom 85 degs. to 95 degs. 
by day. This heat will grow them satisfactorily 
if the frame is moderately well ventilated at the 
same time. The leaves and all the internal sur¬ 
face of the frame should be damped with the 
syringe and clear warm water on the afternoons 
of bright days, when the frame is closed, for the 
purpose of keeping down red spider. 

_ J. G. C. 

WALLS AND FENCES WITH NORTH 
ASPECTS. 

Inexperienced people are often perplexed to 
know what kind of fruit-trees to plant against 
walls or fences that have a north aspect. There 
la not a wide choice of varieties, still there is 
sufficient for all practical purposes. The only 
ones to avoid are the tender sorts, and to confine 
the selection chiefly to those that mature early 
when they are grown in portions where they 
get the sun for several hours during the day, and 
then they may be expected to ripen, although 
later than when they are less under the in¬ 
fluence of the sun. The Morel lo Cherry may be 
safely planted in a north aspect; whether it be 
against a wall or fence it invariably ripens its 
fruit. As a matter of fact, it produces larger 
fruit when grown on a north wall than it does 
on one with a south aspect. So long as it is a 
close fence, and the growth fairly well attended 
to, there is not any danger of securing a crop or 
of its ripening. There are several sorts of 
Plums that bear heavy crops and ripen them 
satisfactorily on north walls ; but it is better to 
choose onlv kitchen sorts, as they are, as a rule, 
more hardy than the dessert kinds. Rivers' 
Early Prolific is a -wonderfully hardy free-bear¬ 
ing sort, and is the first to ripen in a cool aspect. 
The next best is the Victoria, a well-known 
free-bearing Plum, that produces as large fruit 
under this treatment as when favoured with 
more sun. Jefferson’s is another sort that does 
exceedingly well with me, and succeeds the 
Victoria in ripening admirably. The purple and 
yellow Magnum Bouums are two excellent kinds 
for this purpose, indeed, they are the most regu 
lar bearers of any, producing every year wonder¬ 
ful crops. The latest of all Plums, Coe’s Golden 
Crop, whether grown on walls with a north 
or any other aspect, never fails to ripen, 
and if the birds and insects are kept from the 
fruit, it will hang until near the end of October, 
which is as long as anyone can expect to have 
Plums. Apples, as a rule, are not so satisfactory 
as Plums, but no one need fear to plant Lord 
Suffield, a well-known sort, and one of the best 
early cooking Apples grown. Emperor Alex 
ander grows and bears very well, only the fruit 
does not grow so large as when favoured with 
more sun. One is not confined to fruit-trees 
only to plant against walls and fences. There 
are several hardy creepers that do well in 


evergreens is the Ivy; the next best evergreen 
is the Fiery Thorn (Crataegus pyracantha) and 
Cotoneaster microphylla. Jos min um nudiflorum 
is not evergreen, but the green shoots are a very 
good substitute for leaves during the winter, to 
say nothing of its bright yellow flowers, which are 
produced so freely. Then there are the evergreen 
Hoses, which grows so rapidly in any position, 
and as they nower in large clusters, they are 
attractive climbers ; the best of these is Felicity 
Perpetuelle. That favourite old Rose, Gloire de 
Dijon, often succeeds on a north wall. The 
Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis hederacea) also 
does well. Forsythia suspensa is a deciduous 
flowering shrub that is particularly bright with 
yellow flowers in the spring. Weigela rosea is 
a suitable companion for the last-named plant; 
this flowers in early summer. For low walls or 
fences some of the Hybrid Perpetual Roses do 
very well, especially such old hardy sorts as 
General Jacqueminot, Madame Charles Wood, 
John Hopper, and Annie Alexieff. It will thus 
be seen that no part of the garden needs to have 
bare walls or fences, because there are plenty of 
suitable plants to cover them when one knows 
what to select. J. C. C. 


north aspect. The "quick 
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roots now; that is, laid on the surface soiL 
Old trees require this attention more than young 
ones.— Head Gardener. 

4008.—Apples for a Devonshire field orchard. 
—Gravenstein, Gloria Mundi Lemon Pippin, Boas Pool, 
and Wellington or Dumelow's Seedling are sorts which I 
have seen do well in Devonshire.—J. C. 0. 


3964. — Arranging a cool vinery.— An 
outside border will be found most satisfactory, 
as if the roots are inside a great amount of 
water is required, and unless the Vines are to 
be forced, or the Grapes kept until a late period, 
no good purpose is served by having the whole 
of the roots in the house. The usual plan, and 
the best, is to have the front wall built in the 
form of arches, so that the Vines are planted 
inside, and the roots can run out. In this 
manner the stems are protected againBt the 
variations of temperature that prevail in the 
open. The length of the house will allow of 
planting three Vines on each side, and the 
arched wall must be so built that the stem of 
each Vine comes to the centre of an arch. On 
the south side I should plant two Black 
Alicante and one Black Hamburgh, and on the 
north side two of Foster’s Seedling and e 
Hamburgh. These are Grapes that an inexperi 
enced person may safely take in hand. If you 
like, however, you can plant a Muscat of 
Alexandria, putting it at the warmest end, as 
by giving it a little flre-heat towards the end of 
the season it may be ripened off fairly well, and 
it is such a splendidly-flavoured Grape. With 
respect to interior arrangements, I should con 
tinue the border in towards the centre of the 
house, with a brick wall to enclose it on each 
side. This will give a stage on which Ferns 
and a few other things may be grown. This 
border will, of course, require watering occasion¬ 
ally, but experience teaches that in such cases 
the great majority of the roots go out. As to 
culture, you are recommended to carefully note 
all that appears in Gardening on this subject. 
It would require a whole page to fully describe 
the treatment of Vines under glass.—j. C. B. 

4019. — Covering’ and manuring 
Peach-trees. —The tiffany, if that material 
is used, should be put on as soon as the blossoms 
show colour, and it should be lifted off on every 
bright, sunny day, and placed over the trees 
again at night. Tiffany is poor stuff to resist 
wind, and does not last long. The best way of 
using it is to tack it on wooden frames, to fit 
under the coping of the wall, about the size 
one man can lift on and off. It need not reach 
nearer the frame than 3 feet or so ; but I do not 
think I should use tiffany, but should get a few 
small, feathery branches of Yew, tuck their 
ends in behind the branches of the Peach- 
trees, so that the small spray of the Yew- 
branches hangs down over tne blossoms. Over 
all hang a nshing-net. This is very little 
trouble, and will not require lifting on and off 
when the weather is warm, as thicker coverings 
would. I have used this kind of covering more 
than 20 years, and prefer it to all others, except 
glass.—E. H. 

-Get some smooth poles the height of the 

wall and tack the tiffany to them, one pole 
at every 6 feet, and in 12 feet lengths; this 
makes three poles to a length. When the 
tiffany is rolled round the two end poles, 
carry them to the wall and unroll them over the 
trees at night, rolling them up again in the 
morning. The tiffany need not come nearer 
than 3 feet of the ground. Yes; Peach-trees 
amongst I ought to have a layer of manure placed over the 


HOUSE A WINDOW GARDE NINO. 

Acacia armata as a room-plant.— 
This has always been a great favourite of mine; 
the culture is so simple, and the fluffy golden blos¬ 
soms are so enduring, and withal so fragrant. 
But it did not occur to me to try it as a room- 
plant until a short time ago, and I am agreeably 
surprised at the result. I have had a plant in 
my sitting-room now for nearly a fortnight, and 
though the room is not at all large, rather low, 
and heated by both fire and gas, it does not 
appear to have suffered at all. Not a single 
bloom or leaf has fallen, the later buds are ex¬ 
panding in a perfectly satisfactory maimer, 
while the room is at all times full of the delicate 
fragrance of the plant. I have seen this Acacia, 
as well as many of its congeners, growing in its 
native habitats, sometimes to a height of 5 feet 
or 6 feet, and I believe that this and other New 
Holland plants, if naturally grow n, would prove 
to be the Dest of room-plants, simply because a 
dry—at times even a parching—atmosphere is 
natural to them. Cuttings of this Acacia root 
freely in sandy peat under a bell-glass in spring, 
and if grown on in peaty loam even the small 
plants bloom freely if the wood is properly ma¬ 
tured.—B. C. R. 

4010.—Hardy Ferns.—The following will 
be suitable. I suppose they will be planted out. 

If in pots, the pots should be plunged : Asple- 
nium Adiantum - nigrum, Athyrium Fiiix- 
feemina crispum, A. F.-f. multifido-furcans, 
Blechnum Spicant ramosum, Lastrea Filix-mas 
cristata, L. F.-m. magnifica, Polypodium vul- 
gare cambricum, Polystichum angulare proli- 
ferum, P. a. cristata gracile, P. aculeatnm, 
Struthiopteris pennsylvanica, Scolopendrium 
vulgare ramosum, S. v.-cristatum. I think I 
should prefer to fill such a case with one family 
—for instance, it would be interesting to gather 
together as many varieties as possible in one 
case of, say, Polystichum or Scolopendrium, or 
Athyrium or Lastrea. These four families alone 
will supply endless variety, and might seed and 
produce new forms, if the cases were properly 
prepared in the first instance, so that tne plants 
could remain some time undisturbed.—E. H. 

4013.—Cytisus racemosus in a win¬ 
dow. —This is a very easily managed plant. 
Prane it back a little when it has done flower¬ 
ing to put it into shape, and prevent straggling; 
and when the new growth begins to start away 
it requires more pot room. Give it a shift two 
sizes larger if the window is a large one; but 
usually in the case of window-plants it is best 
to be satisfied with small shifts, and give the 
plants artificial stimulants when they need 
help during the flowering season. Liquid- 
manure is good made from guano, or soot, using 
it very weak. Put a little soot into a saucer 
and grind it up with an old spoon into a paste 
with a little water. Then add more water until 
it is quite a thin, dark-coloured liquid. Another 
way of giving stimulants to plants in pots is to 
Bprinkle a teaspoonful of some highly concen¬ 
trated stimulant over the surface of the pot, or 
to mix it in the soil in potting. I have used, 
many kinds of artificial for this purpose, and 
found some good in most of them. Standen’s is 
an old-established plant food. Clay’s is easily 
applied and very useful also, and so are many 
others. As soon as the growth is made turn 
the plant out in the open air to ripen it. House 
again in October.—E. H. 


3937.— Liquid-manure. — Guano makes the beat 
liquid-manure for amateurs to use. For plants in pots it 
may be given twice a-week at the rate of 1 oz. to 1 gallon 
of water, but not oftener, and only to those that are in 
aotive growth.— Practical. 

- F*rom } oz. to 1 oz. to the gallon of water is about 

the right proportion to use. You need not expect the 
whole of tne manure to dissolve In water, as there is a 
certain amount of insoluble matter in all manures. The 
fertilising constituents will dissolve freely in water in 
those manures which are intended 10 be used as liquid- 
manures —Richd. Manx. 

3791.—Making bone-dust.— Prooeed as In answer 
to query 3640, p. 36; or you may boil them to extract the 
fat, and then crush them with a hammer. Lime will not 
dissolve them. — F. Howls?. 
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same year. The dwarf Scabious is now much 
used by some for pot culture iu winter, for 
which purpose the seed is sown in summer, and 
the plants grown on strongly for winter flower¬ 
ing. It is one of the most useful of all plants 
for furnishing cut blooms at that season. S. 


the plants are set out in these about 6 inches 
apart, and lights are put over them until they 
get rooted again ; after which they are protected 
with evergreen branches and hardened off for 
planting out the end of April or very early in 
May, as unless they get well established before 
drought sets in they are the first things to suffer. 


SCABIOUS (SCABIOSA). 

A small genus of the Teazel family, consisting 
of perennial, biennial, and annual plants, Borne 
of which are very valuable garden flowers. Of 
the perennials, which number about a dozen in 
cultivation, by far the finest is 8. caucasica 
(Fig. 1), which grows from U feet to 3 feet 
high, and bears in summer large heads of pale 
lilac-blue flowers on long, slender stalks. It 
is a large spreading plant and requires plenty 
of room to develop itself. It grows freely in 
any ordinary soil m open situations, and is an 
excellent plant for naturalising. Less desirable, 
though pretty plants, are S. graminifolia, about 
18 inches high, with pale blue flowers, and 
S. Webbiana, a very dwarf kind with white 
flowers. Both thrive well in ordinary garden 
soil. Among the biennial species the finest is 
S. atropurpurea (Fig. 3), a very handsome 
plant, which for two or three centuries has 
been a favourite object of culture in English 
gardens. It is a plant that will not fail to give 
satisfaction, both as regards showiness and 


YELLOW CALCEOLARIAS. 

Where summer bedding is practised, the Cal¬ 
ceolarias form an important item wherewith to 
stock the beds or borders ; and during the past 
few years they have become liable to go off in a 
sudden and mysterious way, the plants suddenly 
flagging their leaves, and all attempts to restore 
them to health being useless. After trying 
various plans I am convinced that the best anti¬ 
dote to the above is to keep the plants from 
first to last in cold frames, and not to let them 
have artificial heat of any kind, but to rely on 
external covering to keep them free from frost¬ 
bite, as I am positive that plants kept in 
heated structures during winter have not the 
stamina that those kept in cold frames have. 
My plan is to put the cuttings into cold frames 
during the ^month of October. I make a very 


Fig. 2.—Dwarf Purple Scabious (S. atropurpurea nana). 


Deeply cultivated ground, where the roots can 
find moisture in dry weather, is better than con¬ 
stant applications of cold water, and anyone 
that gets these beautiful flowers in really good 
condition will not repent using a little extra 
labour over them. J. G. H. 


LAWNS IN SPRING. 

It is a mistake to allow the Grass on lawns 
to remain uncut until quite late in the spring, as 
in nearly every case there is more or less growth 
made during the winter ; and the sooner this is 
removed in the spring the better appearance the 
lawn will have, as the after growth will be more 
regular. Where there are patchy places of long 
Grass, a scythe should be used to go over them ; 
the machine will then be able to make better 
work, and form a foundation, so to speak, for 
the summer. Apart from this, it is not fair to 
the machine to make it cut Grass much 
longer than it was intended to cut. In 
every case the lawn, whether large or small, 
should be well rolled before either the scythe 
or lawn-mower is taken upon it. It is too late 
in the season to hope to do much permanent 
good to Grass that has been neglected, and is 
now thin in some places. Still, its condition 
may be improved with a dressing of rotten- 
manure or rich soil, if the materials are first 
passed through a coarse-meshed sieve, and then 
laid on sufficiently thick to nearly bury all the 
Grass. Such a dressing will increase and 
nourish the roots, and the young growth 
will soon find its way up through the material 
which has been spread over the surface. Lawns 
dealt with in this way should not be mown 
until the Grass has had time to grow 
higher than it is usually allowed to do, 
and then for a few weeks it should not be cut 


Fig. 1.—Caucasian Scabious (S. caucasica). 


length of bloom, which continues from June to 
October; more, it will flower all the winter if 
put through the necessary course of treatment. 
The typical plant grows about 3 feet high, but 
there is now a dwarf variety (nana—Fig. 2) 
that scarcely exceeds 1 foot, and this to some 
would be the most desirable, as it is neater 
and more compact. The normal colour is 
a deep rich maroon-crimson, but there is a pure¬ 
write kind ; another variety, with deep-purpled 
flowers, margined with white ; and still another 
(striata), with streaked and spotted flowers. The 
variety foliis aureus has yellow flowers, and is 
very distinct. The flowers have a sweet, musky 
odour, and are peculiarly adapted for cutting 
purposes. Being biennial, 8. atropurpurea re¬ 
quires to be raised annually from seeds, which 
should be sown in the reserve border in March 
or April in good soil, and when large enough 
the seedlings should be well thinned out. In 
autumn they may be transplanted to their per¬ 
manent places in the borders where they are 
intended to flow'er. Thus treated, they will 
become strong before winter sets in, and will 
flower early the following summer, and produce 
an abundance of seeds. By sowing under glass 
earlier in the season the .plants will flower the 
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hard surface or floor to set the frames on, and 
then spread inside it about 2 inches of rotten 
manure and leaf-mould, and on this 3 inches of 
finely-sifted soil, with a thin coating of sharp 
silver sand. The cuttings are then taken off the 
plants by pinching off the growing shoots that 
have not flowered just long enough to make nice 
cuttings ; they are inserted about 3 inches apart 
each way, and a good soaking of water is given 
to settle the soil. The lights are then put on 
and kept shut closely for about three weeks, 
only removing them to sprinkle the foliage 
with a fine-rosed water-pot. As soon as they 
will bear exposure without flagging they are 
kept as fully exposed to the atmosphere as 
possible, the glass lights only being put on when 
the thermometer gets close to the freezing point; 
but they are then shut down close, and a good 
covering of litter put over the glass, that is not 
removed until the temperature gets above the 
freezing point again, as, although the Calceo¬ 
laria is half hardy, it is not desirable to try its 
powers of endurance too much, as sudden 
changes are bad for all plants. I let them stand 
in their winter quarters until the middle of 
February, when larger frames are prepared in a 
similar manner to those for the cuttings, and 


Fig. 8.—-Flowers of Purple Scabious (S. atropurpurea). 
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very well as a temporary measure. In this way 
there is nothing more convenient than guano ; 
it should be mixed with four times its bulk of 
fine-sifted soil and strewn on the surface at the 
rate of 4 cwt. of guano to the acre, and should 
always be distributed in showery weather. In 
all bad cases it will requre two or three applica¬ 
tions to keep the Grass in good condition all the 
sammer. J. C. C. 

3657.— Procuring roots of the Bee 
Orchid. —If “ Black brook ” examines the part 
of the field or wood in which he has seen the 
flowers grow (chalky soil, generally), he will 
easily be able to find the bulbs by the leaves 
which are now above ground, and look like 
miniature Hyacinth leaves, but rather wider in 
proportion to their length ; the bulbs will be 
found 4 inches to 7 inches deep in the soil. 
About a dozen I procured last year when in 
flower are alive ana flourishing now. The soil 
should have a little chalk mixed with it.— 

A. M. C. 

3968.—Bamboos in the open air.— 

Deeply dig the ground and well manure it. 
Bamboos like an extensive root-run in rich 
soiL Although they grow more strongly in a 
moist situation, they seem to bear drought as 
well as most things when once they become 
well established. A good coat of rotten dung, 
yearly applied in the winter, will help them. 
The following are reliable kinds : nigra, viridi- 
glaucescens, Fortunei, and aurea. A position 
sheltered from east and north winds is prefer¬ 
able.—B ytlebt. 

-In the neighbourhood of Bristol I should 

say that at least a dozen sorts would be quite 
hardy. The only preparation that Mr. David 
Williams will require to make will be to trench 
over the ground intended to be planted 2 feet 
deep, ana mix in with it, as the work goes on, 
plenty of leaf-mould or other vegetable earth 
und sand ; the latter is important, as they like 
it very much. Bamboos in this country are 
not aquatic or even bog-plantB, but thrive best 
where the soil is moderately dry. B. Metake is 
the freest grower of all, and must have a posi¬ 
tion to itself, where it can spread about, which 
it soon does. If the soil and situation are at 
all suitable it will in a few years cover an area 
several square yards in extent. B. Maximowiczi, 

B. viridi-glaucescens, B. Mazeli (a very beau¬ 
tiful kind, indeed, and also one of the hardiest), 
B. aurea, and B. aurea striata, would form a 
nice little collection, the last rather a low- 
growing sort, not more than 3 feet high, leaves 
striped with deep-yellow, and makes a pretty 

S oup planted in front of and around B. 

etake. The others mentioned are of close 
tufted habit, and grow 6 feet or 8 feet high. 
All Bamboos look best springing from the Grass, 
and most of them will do fairly well in rather 
exposed positions. The best positions are, how¬ 
ever, recesses amongst trees and other shrubs, 
with a southern exposure; here they get the full 
benefit of the sunshine and perfect protection from 
northerly winds. They must not be planted so 
close to large trees that the roots of the latter 
will interfere with them. Bamboos are amongst 
the handsomest of all evergreens, and give a 
permanent subtropical aspect to the garden such 
as no other plant is capable of. They are far too 
seldom seen ; they are not very fastidious as to 
position. I once saw a good collection thriving 
in a remarkable manner along a narrow shady 
walk, with a high wall on one side and tall 
trees and shrubs on the other—a situation where 
the sun never shone. All the kinds I men¬ 
tioned above were there, and others, one of 
which I should add to the list given—viz., 
Phyllostachys bambusoides, a plant very similar 
in habit to B. Metake, but naving narrower 
pointed leaves; it is equally hardy.—T. Smith. 

3998.—Killing weeds. —The best way to 
kill weeds is to serve them as all our other evils 
should be treated—nip them in the bud ; or, in 
other words, hoe them up as soon as they can be 
seen, choosing a bright day for the work, when 
the sunshine will complete their destruction. 
Large weeds should be pulled and burnt imme¬ 
diately, for if laid in a heap, probably some may 
ripen seeds. Weeds growing in walks that can¬ 
not well be hoed may easily be destroyed by 
sprinkling salt over them during a dry, settled 
time, taking care that no salt reaches the 
edgings.— E. H. . - T 
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3943.—Treatment of Primulas.— 
Primulas will do planted out in the open 
garden if the soil is not shaken from the roots 
when put out and the plants are kept moder¬ 
ately moist during hot weather — a position 
catching only the morning sun would be best 
for them. They will grow and continue to 
bloom until frost comes, but they are scarcely 
worth the trouble of taking up and potting for 
another season, unless the variety is good and 
large plants desired. Even then they should 
be potted early—say, by the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember—and kept close and shaded for some 
time.—E. D. S., Sheffield. 

3924.—Annuals for cut flowers.—Two 
of the best kinds in cultivation are Clarkia 
pulchella, and its white variety; they bloom 
profusely and are light and elegant in appear¬ 
ance. The Crown Daisies or annual Chrysan¬ 
themums are most useful, as they last until cut 
down by frost. Two of the best of them are 
Burridgeanum and the double white Dunnetti. 
Sunflower, the Miniature, gives an abundance 
of pretty little blooms. Mignonette ought not 
to De left out. Cornflowers give a much desired 
colour, and Sweet Peas are simply invaluable.— 
J. C. B. 

-The best eight hardy annuals for this purpose are: 

Chrysanthemum ooronarium, C. Burridgeanum, Cent&urea 
(Amberboa) moschata (Sweet Sultan), C. odorata (Yellow 
Sultan), Calliopsis, Salpigloseis, Papaver Danebrog, and 
Sweet Peas.—R. C. N. 

8932.—Climber for an arch.—If you only want the 
arch covered during the summer the best plant for your 
purpose is the Japanese Hop (Humulus japonica). But if 
you want it permanently covered plant Clematis Jockmani 
on one side of it, and the Evergreen Honeysuckle on the 
other.—P ractical. 

8922.— Daisy destroying.— The only effectual way 
of getting rid of Daisies, os I suppose “ Wild Gardener ” 
means, in a lawn is to take them up by the roots, using a 
knife, os it does not destroy the turf so much. It requires 
time and patience, but it will repay him in the end, and 
is the only effectual way, I believe, of getting rid of them. 
—Oxr Who Has Trikd. 


3959.— Ammonia fixed. —The following 
explanation may help “ J. C.” to a clear under¬ 
standing with regard to Hie fixing of ammonia. 
When the urea and other nitrogenous com- 
nents of manure decompose, they form car- 
nate of ammonia (sal volatile), which, being 
volatile, is liable to be lost by evaporation. By 
adding gypsum (sulphate of lime) more or less 
of the carbonate of ammonia is transformed into 
sulphate of ammonia, which is not volatile, and 
cannot, therefore, escape into the air. The 
ammonia, moreover, retains all its value as a 
manure. Peruvian guano is often treated with 
a little sulphuric acid, in order to fix the 
ammonia, sulphate of ammonia being also 
formed in this case, and the product is sold as 
“ammonia fixed guano.”—R ichd. Mann. 

- It would be better to say in the case 

referred to, “ammonia absorbed,” as that is 
what really takes place when ammonia that 
would pass away into the air is caught and 
retained by an agent such as gypsum. Cer¬ 
tainly the ammonia is not lost, neither is the 
manurial value neutralised. There are better 
absorbers ef ammonia than gypsum for gar¬ 
dening purposes. Charcoal and finely-broken 
peat are both excellent for this use, and | 
these also act well, and are of benefit in 
the soil in other ways. The condensed farm¬ 
yard manure we see advertised is Bimply a pre¬ 
paration based on the above principles, and as a 
substitute for manure it is of good value in 
small places and where the manure required 
should be rich, sweet, and lasting.—W. E. 
Boyce, HighgcUt. 

4002 .— Destroying wood pigeons.— 

These birds have been very destructive in the 
gardens here this year during the hard wintry 
weather among the green crops, picking out the 
young tender leaves from the hearts of the 
Broccoli and other Greens. I have not been 
able to discover any better plan than to erect 
some temporary screen of boughs and straw 
near the garden they frequent, and let a person 
with a gun secrete himself, and when they come 
within easy range blaze away at them. Early 
in the morning is the best time to get them. 
The pigeons were not bad eating, and paid the 
man for his trouble.—E. H. 

8845.—Rotten sawdust as manure.—I think I 
may say that in sawdust alone there is nothing manorial; 
but, possibly, if “ W. J." will get Oardskino for Oct. Sill, 
last year, on p. 422, answer to question 1704, this May 
assist him in coming to a decision how to Utills* his 
rotten sawdust.— Frrkdalr tub First. 


ROBBS, 

4026.—Pruning Roses.—I thought the 

excellent remarks made by “R.” in Garden¬ 
ing a short time ago on this matter would 
have settled the question. However, I am quite 
of “R.’s ” opinion, that the less bush Roses are 
pruned the better, and I advise you to let yours 
alone. The idea that they will get weaker if 
primed is wrong. If you want a few fine flowers 
only, that is another matter—you must then 
prune as you have been advised. You are 
evidently on the right tack; your own taste 
and inclination shows that you do not like 
needlessly mutilating a plant. Give your Roses 
a dressing of manure every year, and otherwise 
let them alone, and you will get plenty of 
Roses. —J. C. C. 

4021.— Management of Rose cuttings. 

—Very little requires to be done to your Rose 
cuttings now. First clear out any weeds and 
dead leaves from among them, and then get a 
wooden rammer and press the soil firmly between 
the cuttings. If they are in a dry position you 
had better give them a good soaking of water 
twice a-week in dry weather during the summer. 
You must not move them until the end of next 
October. It is too late now to put in Rose cuttings 
from outdoor plants with much hope of success. 

If you do so, Belect a shady border and bmy 
6 inches of the cutting in the soil, only leaving 
about 2 inches of the cutting above its surface. 

—J. C. C. 

4030.—Bose budding.— The following 
Hybrid Perpetuals w hen budded make good 
standards : Dr. Andry, dark red; Dupuy Ja- 
main, cerise; Jules Margottin, cherry red; 
Magna Charta, pink; Paul N cron, rose; 
Marechal Yaillant, red ; Monsieur Noman, rose; 
Grandeur of Cheahunt, crimson ; Charles Le- 
febvre, bright-crimson. All points considered, 
there is not a doubt that the Noisettes and 
Hybrid Bourbon Roses make the best standards, 
as if they are lightly primed they live the longest. 
Of the former I should advise you to select 
Gloire de Dijon, fawn ; Aimee Vibert, white; 
Celine Fore8tier, yellow; Reve d’Or, light yellow. 
And from the Bourbons the following will suit 
ou : Madame Plantier, white ; Bourbon Queen, 
esh-colour ; Coupe d’Hebe, pink ; Paul Ricaut, 
crimson ; Charles Lawson, rose ; Paul Verdier, 
red. With regard to the most suitable Roses 
for budding on the Manetti and seedling Brier 
stocks, there is not very much difference in 
their behaviour, unless you have a cold, heavy 
soil to contend with,-and then only the strongest 
growers should be worked on the Manetti stock. 
In that case you should select the sorts I shall 
presently name as suitable for growing on their 
own roots. For the seedling Brier you may choose: 
Merveille de Lyon, white ; Her Majesty, pink ; 
Captain Christy, flesh colour; Due de Rohan, 
dark-red ; Duke of Teck, bright-crimson; 
Baroness Rothschild, light-rose; Ulrich Brunner, 
cerise-red; Abel Chrrtere, maroon; Catherine 
Soupert, white-shaded ; Elie Morel, rosy-lilac. 
The ten Borts last mentioned are all Hybrid 
Perpetuals, as also are the following, which are 
suitable for growing on their own rootB : Jules 
Margottin, Charles Lefebvre, Magna Charta, 
Dupuy Jamain, General Jacqueminot, Francois 
Michelon, John Hopper, La France, Madame 
Charles Wood, Edward Morren, Felix Genero, 
Dr. Andry, Centifolia rosea, and Paul Neron.— 
J. C. C. 

4023.—Moving a Bankston Rose.— 

As you have delayed moving your Rose-tree 
until it has commenced to make new growth, 
you will most likely lose it. Your only hope of 
saving it is to take it up carefully and replant 
it against a wall or building with a north aspect, 
and allow it to remain there until the end of 
September, when, if alive, you may plant it 
where it is to remain. If the case were mine, 
I should rather depend on a young plant.— 
J. C. C. 

8935.—Pruning pot-Roses —The proper tljne to 
prune pot-Roses that are not forced into flower is in the 
month of Deoember. Whether they should be pruned 
now or not depends upon how forward they are in growth ; 
under ordinary circumstances it is too late to prune Roses 
that have been kept all the winter under glass.—J- C. C. 

3928.—Treatment of pot-Roses.—You 
had better allow your plants to finish making 
their growth and to ripen the wood in the pots 
they now occupy, and then you will get a crop 
of flowers next year. .?.he plants must have the 
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protection of a cold pit or cool greenhouse until 
the end of May, when they may be taken to the 
open air and placed in a sunny position. About 
the middle of August you must shake away 
two-thirds of the soil from the roots and put 
them back into other pots, which should be 
from 7 inches to 8 inches in diameter. For a 
compost for the roots use three parts loam and 
one part rotten manure, with a good sprinkling 
of sharp silver sand or road grit. After they 
are potted keep the plants in a cold pit or frame 
for a month. —J. C. C. 

3957.— Treatment of Roses.— As you 
have Tea-scented anil Hybrid Perpetuals in the 
same bed, you had better prune the whole of 
them, as the Teas are not likely to make 
growth strong enough to bo pegged down, and 
if you peg down one shoot you must do so with 
all of them, or those left growing erect "will 
monopolise most of the strength of the roots. 
Your best plan to adopt with regard to pruning 
is to cut down the long shoots to within 2£ feet 
of the ground, and leave the other growth 
untouched this year. You should prune at once. 

_j. c. c. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Cauliflowers. 

Everyone who has a garden tries to grow at 
least a few of this delicious vegetable ; but, 


their safe protection in winter is to take them ( 
up and pot them singly in 3-inch pots, using a . 
very light, rich soil for the purpose, such as j 
leaf-mould, loam, and rotten manure, in about t 
equal parts of the two former to one of the 1 
latter. In this they root freely, and form such 
a compact ball with their numerous fibres that 
they may be turned out in the open quarters in 
March and early in April without the slightest 
disturbance, or the plants suffering a check in 
any way. To keep them during the winter no 
place suits them better than 
A cold frame, where they can be plunged in 
half-rotten leaves, and have plenty of air when¬ 
ever the weather is at all favourable. Such a 
congenial, nonconducting material for the pots 
to stand in maintains a uniform condition 
as regards warmth and moisture at the roots, 
and prevents frost penetrating sufficiently deep 
to injuriously effect them, for if kept dry, the 
tops will bear severe cold without taking the 
least harm. The proper w’ay to admit air is to 
tilt the lights up behind, as then any rain that 
falls is thrown off, and all draughts and cold 
currents are avoided. Unless during a con¬ 
tinuance of very sharp frost, covering is not re¬ 
quired, and then only just enough to break its 
full force, as the hardier they arc kept and the 
less coddling they receive the better, and more 
satisfactorily will they turn out. If a warm 
sunny border can be spared to plant them in 
towards the middle of March, and in late seasons 
early in April, they may then be turned out 


immense heads, firm and w’ell-protected from the 
frost by the close hearting over of the leaves. 
Any that are coming in in the late autumn can 
be kept for a long time laid in by the heels iu 


Fg. 1.—Large Naples or Yeitoh's Autumn Giant Cauliflower. 


either from sowing at the w'rong time or not 
treating them properly through the winter, 
they often turnout very disappointing, by what 
is technically called “buttoning,” instead of 
forming those large, snowy-white heads for 
which they are so deservedly prized. Except 
for the very earliest cutting, to come in during 
May, I always find it best to sow a few seeds in 
boxes or pans about the middle of February, 
and place them where they can get a little 
heat to induce them to germinate freely. 
Plants raised in this way, and nursed on under 
glass, are generally far superior to any 
that stand about all the winter, for unless 
special care be taken of them, they are at best 
only in a half-starved state, and it is the 
checks they receive that cause them to turn in 
prematurely. The next to succeed the first 
spring sowing made in the boxes or pans should be 
sown a month or so later on any gentle hotbed, 
between rows of Potatoes, or in a frame made 
up for the purpose of raising an early lot of Let 
tuce. Celery, Brussels Sprouts, and such like, 
where ;hey can be drilled thinly in rows, and 
stand c^ose up to the glass till they get sturdy 
and strong and fit for handling. In the case of 
autumu-sown plants that are early in October 
in the seed bed or pricked out to stand the 
winter, they, unless in very sheltered situations, 
&re almost sure to be destroyed by frosts 
orco.d, cutting winds. TtTfl* plan I adojt for 
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without risk, and after that time in any quarter 
of the kitchen garden. Cauliflowers, being, like 
all the rest of the Brassica tribe, gross feeders, 
should have plenty of manure worked in the soil 
previous to planting, and drills drawm for the 
rows that they may stand below the general 
level of the ground, so as to be easily watered 
w ith sew’age directly they get a fair start. 
With warm weather it is astonishing w’hat a 
help this is to them, and how succulent and fine 
they alw r ays are when w’ell fed with liquid im¬ 
pregnated with manurial matter. As regards 
those 

Wintered under hand-glasses the only 
way to prevent buttoning is to keep air nearly 
always constantly on by tilting the top of each 
glass up with a brick ; or better still, by placing 
them across the corners of the lower half, as 
then the ventilation they receive is more 
regular and perfect. The great secret in winter¬ 
ing young Cauliflowers successfully is in keeping 
the leaves and hearts dry, and the plants sturdy 
and strong by a full exposure to light, and with¬ 
out being confined in the way many usually are. 
The best sorts for spring work are the standard 
kinds—Early London or Dutch (Fig. 3), Early 
Dwarf Erfurt (Fig. 2), and Walcheren, the latter 
being likewise equal to any for turning in during 
the summer ; to )>e succeeded by that grandest of 
all autumnCauliflowers, Large Naples or Veitch’s 
Giant (Fig. 1), that never fails in producing 


Fig. 2.—Early Dwarf Erfurt Cauliflower. 

any light, open shed, W’here they can be pro¬ 
tected from frost by having a mat thrown over 
them at night. D. S. 

HERBS FROM SEEDS. 

Several of the herbs in common uso are herba¬ 
ceous in character, and are readily increased in the 
spring by dividing the roots. If there is no stock 
to divide, the present is a good time to raise them 
from seed. Winter Marjoram is much in demand. 
It can be raised from seed if sown now and 
placed in a gentle warmth. Whensowm out-of- 
doors it is a long time in germinating, and some¬ 
times does not vegetate at all. A 6-inch pot 
will hold as many plants as a large garden 
requires, and the plants may remain in the pot 
until large enough to be planted out. Sage.—A 
hard winter often destroys the w hole of the stock 
of this common plant, especially in a retentive 
soil. When sucli is the case a fresh lot of plants 
may soon be raised from seed, which may be 
sown either in pans and the plants brought on 
under glass or in the open. Thyme.—The 
common Thyme is readily increased from seed, 
but as the seeds are rather small it is desirable 
to sow* in a pan and raise the plants in the 
greenhouse or cold frame. If the plants are not 
growing too thickly in the pan they may remain 
undisturbed until they can be plained out. 
Tarragon.—The seeds of this herb do not vege¬ 
tate freely, and it is best to place the pun in 
w hich the seed is sownon a hotbed or in a w arm 
house, and as seedlings make long tap roots they 
must have a deeper soil than the others. As 
soon as they are large enough plant them out hi 
some rich soil in the open. The first year they 
may be in lines 9 inches apart, and in the follow 
ing spring be planted where they are to remain. 

Amongst annual herbs, Basil is much used in 
some families. Sweet Basil is the one com 
monly grown. There is another form which is 


Fig. 3.—Early London or Dutch Cauliflower. 

called Bush Basil Both are tender plants, so it 
is best to sow- thi seed in April and grow the 
plants under glass If sown out-of-door« awami 
border must lie p - ovided. hen required for 
winter use the P aHeJ U P 
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when well in flower, and tied in small bundles 
and dried in a cool shed. Borage.—This is a 
coarse-growing subject, which if not wanted 
early in the summer may be sown in any odd 
corner of the garden; but if required in the 
month of June, a few seeds had better be sown 
in a 9-inch pot, and the plants grown on in a 
cold pit. Chervil.—This is a hardy annual, and 
may be sown out-of-doors, but as the spring-sown 
plants quickly run to seed, a second sowing 
should be made at the end of May and another 
in August to stand the winter. Dill. —Although 
this herb is not much called for, it is so easuy 

{ frown that no one need be without it. A 
ittle seed scattered thinly on the surface and 
raked in will furnish a supply from July until 
late in the autumn. Fennel.—Seedling plants 
of this are better than root cuttings, as they do 
not so quickly run to seed. Any number may 
be raised by sowing the seed now in pans or 
in the open. If time is an object, a few seeds 
mav be sown in an 8-inch pot, and they 
will quickly afford a supply. Parsley.— 
Although this is an herb which is so 
universally grown, there is hardly another 
plant cultivated in the garden that causes 
more trouble and anxiety. This arises from 
various causes. In many gardens the soil is 
too rich, and then it continues growing so late in 
the autumn that the first severe frost terribly 
cripples it, if it does not kill it outright. In 
some cases an insect attacks the roots, causing 
the whole of the plants to die off. In my case 
a retentive soil and a damp climate cause a 

f eat loss of plants during the winter, and had 
not ample room in the cool Peach-house in 
which to plant it out during the summer, re¬ 
serving them for winter and spring use, I 
should not have any left. Whether the ground 
is rich or poor, I am satisfied that damp is as 
great an enemy to it as frost. If I had no con¬ 
venience to provide a supply under glass, I 
should sow the seed on a ary bank in June. 
The bank of earth should be 1 foot high at the 
back and facing the south. If the bank is 
formed about the end of July, strong young 
plants may be dibbled in about 9 inches apart, 
when they will get well established before 
winter, and afford a supply when plants on 
the flat have been all killed by damp or frost. 


3596.—Broad Beans not bearing.— 

From your description it appears that your soil 
is infested with some parasite that preys on the 
roots of the plants. If so, I think your wiser 
course would be to give up planting Broad Beans 
altogether. However, of one thing lam certain 
—Broad Beans will not, as a rule, pod in the 
shade. Even partial shade considerably affects 
their bearing powers, which is the reason why, 
when they are planted in single rows or here 
and there among Potatoes, they are so much 
more prolific than when planted in beds. I re¬ 
member noticing once in a cottager’s garden 
some ranks of Broad Beans running under some 
trees. Under the trees there was not a single 
pod on them, but where the ranks extended 
beyond the trees there was a fair crop.— 
L. C. K. 

4006. — Growing Mushrooms. — The 

underground ash-pit would make a very good 
place lor Mushrooms. I am assuming it is in 
the open air. If in a cool position a bed might 
be made up now for bearing during summer, 
and another in September for the winter supply. 
Coverings of mats or straw will be required 
both in summer and winter to keep out the dry 
heat in summer and to shelter ana keep in the 
heat in winter.—E. H. 


A cheap and useful propagator.—I 
have been wanting for some time bottom-heat 
to raise seeds and strike cuttings in, and in my 
house I had no room and convenience, so have 
made this discovery, which has turned out a 
success. First, take a 24-sized flower pot, 
place it bottom upwards on two small slljps of 
wood, to allow the air to enter j then place a 
cheap sixpenny lamp under it, lighted ; then 
take a pan, with damp Cocoa-nut-fibre in it, 
and place it on the top of the flower-pot, so as 
to obtain the heat from the lamp ; then take a 
smaller pan to place or fit in the first pan, put 
in your sand and light earth, and sow seeds or 
strike cuttingB. It will be found to answer 
well and thoroughly. The lamp mustLbe turned 
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low, and will only consume $ pint of oil per I 
week. I think this will be found very useful to 
those who have small houses and do not want 
to make their pleasure a too expensive one.— 
Henry Odell, Epping . 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

Under this name numerous varieties of plants 
have for many years been grown in the gardens 
of England, and amongst them hardy kinds, 
which are, for the most part, annual, alike 
adorning the garden of the peer and the 
peasant. The annual kinds should be sown 
at once, and should be planted in the borders 
when a few inches high, when they wdll come 
into flower towards the end of summer, and 
continue the display until killed by frost in 
the autumn. Long before that time, how¬ 
ever, the prudent cottager will have secured 
himself a stock of blooms for indoor decora¬ 
tion during the winter months. The flowers 
for this purpose should be cut when mature, 
but not be allowed to stand more than a day or 
two upon the plants, and they should be 
gathered when fully expanded, tied up in small 
bunches, and hung head downwards to dry ; 
thus treated, they are secured fresh and bright, 
and the flowers remain expanded. It is not, 
however, of these kinds I purpose saying any¬ 
thing here, but I have been asked to treat 
briefly upon the greenhouse kinds, which form 
such splendid ornamentB for home decoration 
or for public exhibition purposes when grown 
into specimen plants. The kinds to which I 
allude are usually to be found in gardens under 
the name of Aphelexis and Phsenocoma ; but 
the plants so popularly known as Aphelexishsve 
really no claim to the name, neither do they 
come from the same country ; but, as they are so 
universally grown and known by it, I cer¬ 
tainly shall not be the first to try to upset 
the popular error. The flowers of Aphelexis 
are so brilliant and showy that few people like' 
to cut them until their beauty is gone, and, 
consequently, one seldom sees them in a winter 
bouquet; but I would advise my readers not to 
leave them on the plants too long, as a moment’s 
thought must convince them how terribly ex¬ 
haustive a heavy crop of these blooms are to a 
plant. Aphelexis are well deserving the atten¬ 
tion of amateurs, as, when grown in small pots, 
they make a very brilliant display, totally 
distinct from that of other plants, whilst they 
are invaluable for exhibition purposes. The 
plants here alluded to as Aphelexis (more cor¬ 
rectly, however, Helipterums) are natives of 
South Africa, and should be grown in a warm 
greenhouse, exposed to the full sunshine and 
light. They are, for the most part, of slender 
growth, their stems being clothed with narrow, 
appressed leaves, which are deep-green outside, 
ana furnished next the stem with a dense cover¬ 
ing of white woolly hairs. The majority of the 
species produce on the ends of the growths a 
smgle large flower, although in a few cases the 
blooms are produced in large corymbose heads. 
These blooms are composed of numerous chaffy 
scales, which expand in the sunshine, whilst their 
dry, membraneous texture enables them, when 
cut, to remain persistent for years. The pots 
used for the cultivation of Aphelexis must be 
well drained, as, although a liberal supply of 
water is necessary during their growing season, 
it must be passed rapidly away. For soil, use 
sandy-turfy peat, which will be much benefited 
by a few tolerable-sized nodules of charcoal to 
keep it open, and in potting press the soil 
tightly down. After flowering the plants should 
be cut back. The following are some of the 
best kinds : A. Bamesi, the strongest grower 
of those here enumerated, flowers large, rosy- 
pink ; A. humilis, flowers deep-rose colour; 
A. humilis grandiflora, rosy-purple; A. ma- 
crantha rosea, soft-rose colour; A. macrantha 

S urpurea—in this form the leaves are less 
ensely clothed with the woolly hairs so com¬ 
mon to these plants—flowers large, deep- 
purple ; A sesdamoides, purple and white; 
A. eximium—this species is often imported in a 
dry state, but one seldom sees it under cultiva¬ 
tion, which is much to be regretted. It is of 
robust habit, producing large leathery leaves, 
which are densely clothed with short woolly 
hairs, the shoots terminating in a dense head of 
large purple flowers. Phsenocoma prolifera— 


this differs from the preceding plants in some of 
its floral arrangements, and also in its foliage, 
which is very small and granular, more or less 
furnished with a white woolly substance ; the 
colour is of a glaucous hue. The flowers are 
produced singly on the ends of all the shoots, 
and are similar in shape and texture, and are 
bright-crimson in colour. H. G. \V. 


PIMEUAS IN SMALL POTS. 

It is extremely curious that such plants as these, 
which may be classed in the first rank of showy 
greenhouse shrubs, and are so easily cultivated, 
should be allowed to become almost extinct in 
our gardens. Such, however, is the case, and 
I here wish strongly to recommend the attention 
of my readers to their beauties as spring and 
early summer decorators; moreover, I used to 
have strong plants in 48 and 32-sized pots, 
profusely covered with their large and pretty 
heads of bloom, so they do not require age or 
size to render them floriferous and attractive; 
whilst if large specimens are required they may 
soon be obtained by encouragement. They 
require ample drainage and should not be over¬ 
potted. The soil best suited to them is a com¬ 
post consisting of about two parts good peat, 
one part light loam, and one part sand. This 
will oe greatly improved by the inter-mixture 
of some nodules of charcoal to keep it porous; 
the plants, should be potted firmly, and after 
potting great attention should be paid to water¬ 
ing them until the roots begin to work into the 
new soil. They must never be allowed to get dry 
either in winter or summer, although consider¬ 
ably less will naturally be required through the 
winter months, at which season mildew' is one 
of the greatest enemies to them. I would have 
little fear of their having too much water in sum¬ 
mer if the drainage is kept in proper order; but, 
of course, they can be deluged—but this must be 
avoided. After flowering is over the plants will 
require pruning, and they stand the knife better 
than most other plants, so that the shoots may 
be shortened back to nearly the old wood if it is 
essential to keep the specimens small. Immedi¬ 
ately after they have began to push shoots and 
have been repotted they should be accommodated 
in a slightly warm, moist house, and then removed 
to a greenhouse, with plenty of air, and lightly 
Bhaded during the hottest w'eather. After mid¬ 
summer, however, they may be removed to a 
cool frame, as I am not an advocate for standing 
them in the open air, fully exposed to aU 
weathers at any season. Here, also, air must 
be admitted freely. If necessary, the growing 
shoots may be pinched from time to time to 
induce lateral growth. But this should not be 
performed after the beginning of July, in order 
that the shoots may ripen and set their bloom. 
S. decussata is a compact habited plant, and 
blooms in profusion. The flowers are arranged 
in terminal heads, and are bright-pink ; an 
early summer bloomer. P. elegans has some¬ 
what large leaves ani dense heads of pale- 
straw coloured flowers, which are produced in 
April and May. P. Henderson! is a slender 
growing plant, and produces its blooms during 
May and June. The heads of bloom are of fair 
size ; the flowers pink. P. Neippergiana is a 
handsome plant, with rich, deep-green leaves, 
and the snow-white heads of bloom are pro¬ 
duced in abundance in the late spring months. 
P. spectabilis is a stronger grower than any of 
the preceding. Its leaves are pale-green, and 
its large heads of bloom are snowy-white. P. 
spectabilis rosea resembles the typical plant in 
everything saving colour, and here the blooms 
are rosy-purple, appearing in May and June. 
The above, or any one kmd, will produce an 
excellent effect in any amateur's greenhouse. 

H. G. W. 

3965.— Pitting 1 greenhouse shelves 
and stages. — Presuming that the length 
(15 feet) is from bgick to front, I should recom¬ 
mend a 4-feet wide stage being fitted across the 
front, which would take the Cinerarias licely ; 
then on each side fix high shelves or open itages, 
and more shelves at the back, within 2 ieet of 
the glass, for Primulas. These last shoild be 
movable, so as to be easily taken down when 
the Chrysanthemums are brought into the 
house. The front stage need not be more than 
2& feet to 3 feet high, and may be fixed. I do 
not think “Anxious ” can do better than thfc.— 
B. C. R. 
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CULTURE OF THE SCARBOROUGH 
LILY. 

Vallota purpurea, the so-called Scarborough 
Lily, is one of the few Cape bulbs—of which so 
many were formerly grown in English gardens 
—that have retained a hold upon public estima¬ 
tion. Appreciated though it may be by soino, 
it is nevertheless a fact that it is seldom seen 
grown to that degree of perfection which its 
great merits deserve. This remark applies 
more particularly to large establishments, 
where it is, when out of bloom, too often rele- 

S ted to some obscure corner, and consequently 
ils to obtain that amount of encouragement 
which it should receive. Such neglect is un¬ 
deserved, and many plants now occupying 
prominent places in our glasshouses do not so 
well deserve them as does this tine old Cape 
bulb. Amateurs and window-gardeners are 
more apt to cherish it, and one often sees better 
grown plants of it in a cottager’s window than 
are generally found in large gardens. Although 


to dislike frequent shifts, and never flowers so 
freely and strongly as w hen in a root-bound con¬ 
dition. The main point to observe is to supply 
plenty of food during the growing season ; from 
the time the plants start into growth until they 
come into bloom they will derive much benefit 
from regular bi-weekly waterings of guano, soot, 
or manure-water of any other kind. If the pots 
in which the plants are growing be placed in a 
saucer, they may, with great advantage, receive 
in hot weather a little sub-aquatic treatment; 
not requiring much shade, and having the pots 
crammed with roots, which appear to possess 
exceptional powers of suction, it will be 
understood that means must be adopted 
to supply them when needful with an unlimited 
amount of moisture. By placing the pots in 
pans the best facility is afforded of giving them 
what they require; indeed, this treatment 
would appear to be a fair imitation of the condi¬ 
tions in which this plant is found growing natur¬ 
ally. I have been informed that the bulbs are 
mostly found growing in well-drained sunny 


leathery folds, there is a danger of water find¬ 
ing its way amongst them and i-otting the 
bulbs. If only a few drops of water trickle 
down into the base of the bulb, and remain 
there in damp weather, rot is almost sure to 
follow, and decay progresses in such a rapid 
manner that the bulb is ruined in a few 
davs. It is very vexatious to thus lose good 
bulbs. I have, therefore, made a practice of 
placing each plant for the winter in a saucer, by 
means of which sufficient water to prevent the 
bulb or foliage from shrivelling can be adminis¬ 
tered without having to moisten the surface 
soil. Where any quantity of bulbs are grown 
a succession of bloom may be kept up by placing 
a portion of them in warmth in early spring, 
Bmall plants forming the best of subjects for 
room decoration during the summer months. 
The gracefully-disposed flag-like foliage, and 
the bright star-like blooms, to which the 
arrangement of the heavily pollen-loaded 
anthers lend additional grace, contrast in the 
most admirably effective manner with Ferns 



PlanU in Our Readers’ Garden* : Fine specimen of the Scarborough Lily (Vail'd* purpurea). Engraved for GARbSiuxo 
Illi htratbd from a photograph sent by Mr. Edward Lc Heup Cocksedgc, Bcvton Grange, Bury St. Edmunds. 


the Vallota will live and even bloom tolerably 
well under circumstances which would prove 
fatal to many plants, it nevertheless fails to 
develop its blossoms in perfection if not 
liberally treated. Single bulbs of it well 
grown in 6-inch pots are valuable for de¬ 
corative purposes ; but the true beauty of 
this plant is not seen unless it is grown 
in the form of large specimens (a good 
example of one is here illustrated). Like most 
bulbous plants, it requires to be seen in masses; 
the effect it then produces is truly grand. 
What renders it especially valuable is the fact 
of its blooming at a time when the generality of 
plants are out-of-doors, and when showy plants 
are especially desirable for the conservatory and 
dwelling-house. A very fine effect may be rea¬ 
lised by placing a dozen good bulbs of it in a 
12-inch pot. When thoroughly established each 
bulb will throw up a strong bloom-spike, crowned 
with from five to eight handsome flowers, the 
effect of which, once seen, can hardly be forgot¬ 
ten. Without doubt, one of the main secrets in 
Vallota culture is to allow the bulbs to be¬ 
come thoroughlyestabliahgn.’ F This plawtaJpeara 
Digitize:: by Wftf 


positions, but where the roots only find their 
way into a damp sab-soil. In such situations, 
under the influence of a hot sun, they pass 
through a vast amount of moisture, thus 
enabling them to so solidify their tissues that 
a grand display of bloom is the result. I think 
if we desire to grow this Cape bulb to perfec¬ 
tion, we shall find that a maximum of heat, air, 
and moisture in the growing season is necessary 
to ensure success. Many do not achieve good 
results in the culture of this really beautiful plant 
from the fact that they have to do with an ever¬ 
green. The Vallota should never be dried off; 
as the winter advances the supplies of water 
have, as in the case of most other plants, to be 
diminished, but moisture at the root must 
never be entirely withheld. A certain amount 
of foliage should be left to draw up the sap 
and start the bulb into fresh growth again 
early in the spring. Another important con¬ 
sideration is light during the winter months. 
I have invariably found that those bulbs 
which enjoyed a maximum amount of light 
during the dull months of the year flowered 
much the best The bulbs being enclosed in 


and most other fine-foliaged and flowering 
plants. With respect to soil, the Vallota is by 
no means fastidious ; loam or peat will suit it, 
a mixture of the two probably best fulfilling its 
requirements. A porous compost is, however, 
indispensable, as the roots being thick and fleshy 
cannot well exist in health insoilof aclose nature. 

Propagation is so easy that no difficulty 
need be experienced in working up a stock. The 
bulblets which form around the old bulb need 
only to be taken off and inserted in free sandy 
soil. In the month of July is the best time to 
commence the formation of a specimen, as, 
if a dozen little bulbs are dibbled into a 4-inch 
pot, and are shifted on as they fill the pot with 
roots, never attempting to part or disturb the 
bulbs in any way, they will be found to make 
rapid progress, and a large plant will be formed 
in less time than would be tne case if each bulb 
were grow n on singly. The Vallota is known 
to be of a hardy nature, and it is probable that 
it would pass the winter in the open air in many 

S arts of England uninjured. It would un- 
oubtcdly grow and flow’er well in a well-chosen 
situation, and a little protection to ensure its 
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safety would not be a difficult matter to arrange. 
Plante that ripen their seed in a low tempera¬ 
ture are generally enabled to resist a consider¬ 
able amount of frost. Now the Vallota will 
perfect its seed in an average temperature of 
45 degs., descending to freezing point at night. 
This 1 have proved, as I sowed by way of ex¬ 
periment the oontents of a pod thus ripened, 
little thinking it would germinate, but, to my 
great surprise, every seed came up. I consider 
this very interesting, and I cannot call to mind 
any other plant which would ripen its seed in 
such a low temperature. When the cold 
weather set in, the pods were but half swelled ; 
they grew on during the coldest time, and per¬ 
fected the seed in February. With the excep¬ 
tion of Cyclamen hedertefolium, I do not know 
of a parallel case. The seed of this species is 
formed in September, continues to swell during 
the winter, but does not ripen until the following 
summer. B. 


FORCING PINKS. . 

Wnr are not these useful plants more grown, 
Beeing they are of such a valuable and satisfy¬ 
ing character? Everybody who cares for a 
fragrant flower loves the Pink, but by the aid 
of those varieties which may be termed early- 
flowering, they can be had in bloom much earlier 
than when grown in the open air. To flower 
them well they should be thoroughly established 
in their pots ; and it is requisite that they be 
brought on gradually, ana not forced in too 
great a heat—just enough to keep them moving 
without drawing the plants, as it is termed. It 
is also requisite to keep them as near the glass 
as possible, and when they are putting forth a 
full growth in early spring give them a little 
weak manure-water about twice a-week. 

The best forcing Pinks are Alice Lee, creamy- 
white, extra tine for cutting ; Ascot, soft, fleshy* 
pink, with deep-carmine centre; Derby Day, deep- 
pink, laced with purple ; Lord Lyon, deep-rosy- 
purple, extra fine; Mr. Pettiler, white and 
rosy-purple; Mrs. Sink ins, pure white, prob¬ 
ably the largest and best white grown; and 
Snowdon, white, but late. Now these are quite 
distinct from the florists’ laced Pinks, which are 
rarely, if ever, grown in pots, because they 
would thereby lose their lacing, which is their 
chief characteristic. The general rule with 
these is to plant them out in the open ground 
in raised ana well-prepared beds in the autumn, 
so that they can get well established by the 
time they bloom in May and June. Many of 
these fine-laced Pinks are very beautiful, and it 
is a pity they are not much more grown ; but 
they need high-class culture in the open to have 
the flowers finely laced. 

Forcing Pinks should be propagated as soon 
as pipings or cuttings can be obtained, and they 
will strike freely in a gentle bottom-heat. As 
soon as rooted they should be planted out in a 
bed of rich soil and then potted up early in the 
autumn, and placed in a house where they can 
be kept at a moderate temperature. D. 


3950.—Violets in a frame.— These plants 
should be shifted out into the open directly after 
flowering. I plant mine in the frame that I 
have used during summer for Cucumbers ; as 
soon as they are over, I put in the Violets, 
covering them up very closely in cold weather. 
I think “ M. H. H. is rather late with his, as 
mine are now in full bloom. Directly they have 
done blooming I take them up and divide them, 
both old and young, putting them in a shady 
place, and keep them well watered, replacing 
them in the frame early in autumn.—J. V. 

3929.—Striking Indian Azaleas.—It 

requires an experienced propagator to strike 
these successfully; but you may root a per¬ 
centage of the cuttings in the following manner: 
About the end of July fill a 42 or 6-inch pot to 
half its depth with drainage. On this put some 
fibrous material, filling up with finely-sifted peat 
to within one inch of the rim, and finishing off 
quite level. The peat should also be well 
sanded. The cuttings must be young free 
shoots of the current season’s growth, with about 
three joints to them. Use a very sharp knife 
in making the cuttings, and insert them firmly, 
having, however, an hour or so previous watered 
the pots sufficiently to thoroughly moisten com¬ 
post and drainage. Water gently after insertion, 
and place under a hand-light in the greenhouse 
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or in a cold frame, keeping close and shaded 
from the sun. Never allow the sand to get dry, 
and every morning give a little air for an hour 
or two. During the winter a temperature of 50 
degs. is necessary to ensure any quantity making 
roots ; but even in a cool greenhouse some of 
them will strike during the following spring.— 
By FLEET. 

3960 —Clematis indivisa lobata.— To 
prevent your plant from becoming naked below 
the part now in flower you should cut it back 
immediately after the flowering season is over. 
The plant will then have time to make fresh 
rowth the coming summer, which will produce 
owers next spring. It is not usual for flower- 
buds to appear on the newly-made growth of 
this Clematis. No doubt those flower-buds 
which fall off are imperfect in some way.— 
J. C. C. 

3933.— Treatment of Orassulaa.—These 
are not very strong rooting plants and do not 
require so much pot room as many other sub¬ 
jects. If yours have been in the same pots one 
year they should now be shifted into others one 
size larger if they require it; if not, you should 
shake half of the old soil away from the roots 
and put them back into the same pots again, 
using for a compost half loam and half leaf-soil. 
Let the plants nave moderate supplies of water 
all the summer, and expose them to all the sun 
possible. When they go out of flower cut down 
the growth rather hard, and only give moder¬ 
ate supplies of water all the winter.— Heap 
Gardener. 

-It will do them a deal of good to work 

away the greater portion of the bad soil and 
repot in good sandy loam with a little leaf-soil 
in4t. Pots one size larger than those in which 
the plants are now Will be large enough to 
bloom them in. Give good drainage and pot 
firmly. Be careful to water only when dry, 
until they come into full growth, and let them 
have all the light and sun possible, with an 
abundance of air in fine weather. When done 
blooming cut them back rather hard, and water 
but little till they break again.—J. C., Byjleet. 
3969.—Tomatoes and other plants.— 

Why not fill the house entirely with Tomatoes? 
If 8£ feet wide, less 2 feet for the path—64 feet 
of bed, it would take four rows of plants, which 
at 2 feet apart, would amount to eighty plants. 
Do not bother with pots, but set the plants out 
directly into beds of sound loamy soil, with 
very little manure. The front row should be 
trained to wires fastened to the roof, and the 
back row up the wall; the other two to upright 
stakes and pinched when near the top. You 
cannot grow Gloxinias or Achimenes well with 
Tomatoes; too much ventilation is wanted. 
Fuchsias or Bouvardias would be the only 
things.—B. C. R. 

3955.— Hardy bulbs in pots. — You 
would certainly be wrong in growing on the 
bulbs in the same soil another year. Bulbous 
flowers, such as Tulips, Narcissi, and Hyacinths, 
require good, rich compost, and they quite 
exhaust that in which they grow when the roots 
are confined to pots. As regards Hyacinths 
they are not worth growing again in pots ; put 
them in the open ground where they will come 
in to cut from ; but Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissi, 
&o., can be grown on from year to year. An 
important point is not to let the foliage die off 
prematurely. Continue the watering until it 
decays naturally, and then turn the pots on 
their sides, or shake out the bulbs and store 
them away.— J. Cornhill. 

4015.- Myrtle not flowering*.— The wood of the 
Myrtle does not ripen properly, and, consequently, no 
flower-buds are formed. Grow the plant well, give It 
stimulants if the growth is weak and poor, and in July 
turn it out into the sunshine, and flower-buds will form 
for next year.—E. H. 

-If the plant is healthy, it is very dear that the 

wood does not get sufficiently ripened. Let the plants 
have all the sun, and allow the pot to get full of roots, and 
it will flower in due time.—Hi ad Gardbxbr. 

8944.—Arum Lillee not opening.— The probable 
cause of the Arum Lilies not opening their flowers is a 
look of vigour in the plants. Insufficient watering will 
prevent the flowere opening, and a low temperature will 
tend to keep them back. They will most likely improve 
when the natural temperature increases, with plenty of 
water at the roots and frequent doses of manure-water.— 
E. D. S., Sheffield. 

Magnolia Oampbelli and M. fusoata. 
—Where there happens to be a high back wall 
in a conservatory or greenhouse, these two 
species may be used to clothe it with good effect 


They bear fine, distinct-looking flowers, white 
in the first-named kind, and brown in the 
latter; and the presence of the plants does 
something to lessen the monotony too often met 
with in plant houses of an all but endless 
repetition of the same things. These Magnolias 
are both natives of China, and do not require 
anything more than a greenhouse temperature. 
M. Campbell, is deciduous, whilst M. fusc&ta ia 
evergreen. All they require is a border of 
moderate extent, sufficiently drained to keep 
the soil in a healthy condition, and their prin¬ 
cipal shoots secured to the wall, so as to cover 
the space to be occupied, leaving the lateral 
growths as much freedom as can be dono without 
their encroaching upon the other occupants of 
the house.—T. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 
Cattleyas. 

Resuming my brief remarks upon these plants, 

I have nothing more to say upon general treat¬ 
ment, as I think this was fully detailed in my 
last article. I shall, therefore, at once follow 
on with successors to the C. Trianaj, which are 
now on the decline. C. amethystoglossa ia a 
plant of totally different aspect. It has, until 
quite recently, been scaroe, but the large im¬ 
portations of this species which have recently 
been received by the Messrs. Low, of Clapton, 
and the Messrs. Sanders, of St. Albans, and 
others, have brought it within the reach of alL 
It is a somewhat tall-growing plant, attaining a 
height of 2 feet or 3 feet; the bulb is stem-like, 
bearing a pair of large and leathery deep- 
green leaves. The spike is erect, spring¬ 
ing from between the leaves, bearing numer¬ 
ous flowers, nearly 5 inches across. On 
the imported racemes I have counted nearly 
half-a-hundred scars of old flowers, but under 
cultivation the plant has never yet produced 
more than half that number; therefore, amateurs 
have much yet to achieve. The ground colour 
of the sepsis and petals is waxy-white, tinted 
with lilac, or rosy-lilac, more or less heavily 
spotted with purple; lip broad, deep-violet or 
amethyst. It is in bloom now, and its flowers 
last three or four weeks in perfection. It comes 
from Brazil. C. citrina, the Mexican Tulip, is 
a very uu-Cattleya-looking plant, and one that 
should always be grown m the cool house with 
the Odontoglossums. It should be grown upon 
a block, with its growing points downward, as 
all attempts to grow it in an erect manner have 
been failures. The bulbs are oval, bearing a 
pair of short, narrow leaves, which, together 
with its bulbs, are of a milky-green colour. 
The flowers are large, and produced singly, thick 
and waxy in texture, and delicately fragrant, the 
colour being a rich, bright-yellow, the edge of 
the lip in Borne varieties bordered with white. 
C. Mendeli is a gorgeous species, resembling 
Trianae somewhat in growth, and like it produces 
no end of different varieties from an importa¬ 
tion. It is now pushing its spike through the 
scape, and if a plant or two of it is grown, by a 
little management in retarding some by keeping 
them more in the shade and Bomewh&t cooler, 
the blossoms may be made to extend over at 
least two months. As before remarked con¬ 
cerning Trianae, it is almost impossible to 
accurately describe this plant, as it varies so 
much in size and colour in different plants. It 
must, however, suffice my readers to know that 
all of the varieties are superbly beautifuL 
The plant that is described as the typical 
form has very large flowers, from 6 inches 
to 8 inches across ; the sepals and petals 
vary from white to rosy-pink; lip broad, 
rich magenta, and frilled in front It comes 
from Columbia. Many fine forms of this 
plant have received distinctive names, and 
many of them are rare and high-priced, so that 
it is not necessary to introduce them here. 

C. Mossi.e : This plant issimilar in habit to the 
preceding, but yet to one conversant with the 
different kinds they may be distinguished even 
when not in flower. Towards the end of thia 
month it begins to bloom, and by having a few 
plants its flowers may be enjoyed up to the 
month of August. Like all the Cattleyas of 
this section (labiata type), scarcely two plants 
flower exactly alike, unless they have been 
obtained by division, but all are exceedingly 
beautiful. The plant grows about 1 foot high, 
bearing a single broadly oblong, leathery, deep- 
green leaf, and the flower-spike springs from 
Original from 
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toe top of the bulb at the base of the 
leaf, these will soon begin to push through the 
leafy spathe with which these Cattleyas are 
provided, apparently for the protection of their 
young blooms, the raceme bearing from three to 
four iiowers, each of which is upwards of 
6 inches across. The plants when strong are 
furnished with several flowering growths, pro¬ 
ducing from twenty to thirty or more blooms, 
which produce such a gorgeous display that it 
cannot oe adequately described. The ordinary 
form of this plant has its sepals and petals of a 
rosy-lilac ; lip large and spreading, more or less 
fringed in front, rich purplish-rose, stained with 
orange in the middle. It is Brazilian. Whilst 
speaking of Cattleyas, I may here remark 
that I am often asked what use are the old 
back bulbs, especially those which are desti¬ 
tute of leaves. The advocates of the pruning 
system for Orchids will tell you without hesita¬ 
tion they are of no use, and that you will obtain 
finer growths and a larger quantity of flowers 
by following their advice and cutting them 
*way. I would, however, caution my readers 
against this practice. I willingly acknow¬ 
ledge that the plants have a far better appear¬ 
ance when all the growths are furnished with 
leaves, and when the plants are strong 
would not hesitate to gradually cut out 
those bulbs which are leafless ; but, from experi- 
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ence, I know that these same leafless growths 
will retain vitality for several years after being 
removed from the old specimen, and I have 
obtained plants from them ; so that the 
plea that they only drain the resources of 
those bulbs with leaves will not hold water ; 
on the contrary, I contend that they are 
storehouses for the growing shoots and 
would strongly urge my readers not to cut 
them away from young growing plants, nor 
from those recently imported, unless it is evi¬ 
dent that they are dead or dying. To resume, 
however, C. Skinneri is another charming 
species, . which is just now opening; it was 
first found in Guatemala by the gentleman 
whose name it bears, who was an enthusiastic 
collector and grower of Orchids, and this plant, 
together with Lycaste Skinneri, is so beautiful 
that his name will ever be kept in loving 
memory whilst Orchids arc grown. It 
entirely distinct from any other species, being 
of a somewhat pale green colour, the bulbs are 
about a foot high and bear a pair of leaves, and 
it produces a raceme of eight or ten flowers, 
which are of a delicate, soft, rosy-purple hue, 
slightly deeper in the lip, and with a white 
throat. A variety of this plant, with flowers 
wholly white, has been introduced during the 
late few years, which is remarkable for its ex¬ 
treme beauty, but it is still very rare, and con 
sequently quite beyond the pocket of 

Matt. Bramble. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from April 14*A 
to April 21 st. 

Sowed main crop of Carrots; they may be obtained a 
little larger if sown a fortnight earlier ; but I prefer them 
smaller if fresh and firm. Sometimes when sown early 
some of the plants will bolt. Planted half-a-dozen long 
rows of Asparagus, yearling plants, 3£ feet apart, and 
2 feet apart in the rows. Sowed some seeds of Asparagus 
to raise plants for succession ; I require a good many roots 
for forcing. Pricked off more red Celery in frames with¬ 
out bottom-heat; a couple of inches of manure is placed 
on a hard bottom, on this comes 2 inches of light, loamy 
soil, pressed down with the back of the spade, and the 
plants are then pricked out from 3 inches to 4 inches 
apart, plenty of water is given at all times. It is a 
mistake to starve young plants. Thinned early Carrots 
on south border ; not much thinning is done, as some of 
the Carrots will soon be usable, and then the remainder 
will have a chance to grow’. Turned out several pots of 
early Potatoes. They are quite ripe ; about four or live 
10-inch pots make a nice dish. The Potatoes in frames 
are ready and look ripe. Planted and sowed Lettuces ; I 
always like to sow a few seeds every three weeks from 
this on to September, and a regular supply of Lettuces is 
secured without much anxiety. Drew more earth up to 
second planted plot of Cabbages. Tied up the forwardest 
to come in succession ; also tied up early Lettuces on early 
border. Removed exhausted Rhubarb and Seakale from 
Mushroom-house; I am pulling Rhubarb and cutting Sea- 
kale from the open ground now sheltered with pots with¬ 
out forcing. Mushrooms are plentiful now’ from open-air 
beds. Gave beds in houses a good soaking of liquid- 
manure ; I may as well run them out before the hot 
weather comes, os then they will be maggoty and useless. 
Sowed a bed of Rampion and some Corn salad ; both are 
useful salad plants, not quite so common os they might 
be. Planted Cucumbers in a pit from which bedding 
plants have recently been removed ; my pits are all filled 
with something in rotation as they are emptied. A cart¬ 
load or two, according to the size of the pit, of manure 
and leaves, or occasionally leaves and Grass, are used in 
mixture for supplying bottom-heat; I use, in fact, any¬ 
thing capable of fermenting. The walls of the pits are 
limew ashed, some soil placed in the centre, and a sprinkle 
of the same placed all over the surface, and, as there is a 
genial warmth in the bed, the plants are set out, generally 
one plant in the centre of each light; but very wide pits 
receive two plants. The pits are covered with mats at 
night. Looked over early Cucumbers to cut fruits and 
pinch exuberant growth. Plants in warm houses require 
a good supply of w ater two or three times a-week, and the 
atmosphere also is kept moist by deluging paths and 
walks and filling the evaporating troughs on the pipes 
twice a-day. Looked after slugs and snails round tender 
plants, to which they are partial, early on mild mornings; 
in some cases a little soot has been dusted around the 
plants to protect them, and the soot is a very powerful 
fertiliser. Fumigated Pelargoniums and Roses with 
Tobacco on two alternate evenings. Potted off Heliotrope 
cuttings ; a large stock of this is required, but I think I 
have enough now. In order to get these plants strong I 
have plunged them in a pit where there is a little bottom- 
heat. The Tea Rose cuttings I put in three weeks ago are 
nicely rooted, and I have commenced potting them up from 
the fibre in which they have been rooted ; tne pots will be 
plunged in the bed again for a week or so, just to get the 
roots into action. Pricked off Stocks and Asters into 
boxes. Potted double Zinnias ; these do best in single 
pots, and when turned out go aw ay at once, and produce 
very fine blossoms early. If grown for exhibition, the 
plants should always be potted off singly, and grown near 
the glass in a frame with a little warmth, to have the 
plants strong and sturdy when turned out. Pricked off 
German Scabious ; the flowers of these are also nice for cut¬ 
ting, and they are showy in bed or border. Pricked off 
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Phlox Drummondi in boxes. Sowed Turnips on the 
principle of little and often. Sowed Peas for succession ; 
earthing up and sticking previous sowings. Planted a 
couple of boxes of Scarlet Runners just to start them to 
ilant out by-and-by when the w eather is suitable. Sow’ed 
linerarias and Primulas in pots in the pit. Watered 
inside borders of both vineries and Peach-houses, taking 
the chill off the water first, and mixing 1 lb. of Clay’s 
manure to each barrel of water. Tied dow r n and stopped 
young wood in late vinery. Dusted a little Tobacco- 
powder among the young shoots of the Peaches on the 
wall under the nets. Set Melons, adding more soil. 


Greenhouse. 

Cyclamens.— Where these plants are well managed 
so as to have them Btrong and in a condition to produce 
the quantity of flowers whioh they are capable of, they 
are amongst the most effective of all small-growing green¬ 
house subjects. To have Cyclamens in the best condition, 
they require especial treatment in the matter of tempera¬ 
ture, os during the time the plants are making grow'th 
and up to their coming into flower, they like to be kept 
7 degs. or 8 dega. warmer than ordinary greenhouse 
stock. This many amateurs have not the means of giving 
them, consequently the growth is slower and the time of 
blooming somewhat later. Under cool treatment the 
plants will now be in full flower. Care must be taken that 
they are quite free from aphides, whioh, if present, soon 
injure the leaves to an extent that will cause their decay 
much sooner than would naturally take place, and in this 
way the plants will be injured for another year. Cycla¬ 
mens dislike full exposure to the sun. Now’ that it is 
getting powerful they should either be stood where they 
will not be much under its influence, or they ought to be 
shaded when the weather is bright. Small plants that 
were raised from seed sown last summer, and now in pans 
or pots, should by this time be large enough for moving 
into 3-inch pots, in which they must be kept until later 
on, when they are large enough for putting into those in 
which they are to bloom. Good fibrous loam, with some 
peat or leaf-mould and sand, will answ'er for them. Drain 
the pots well, and pot moderately firm, keeping the 
crowns of the little bulbs above the soil. The pots should 
be stood on sand, fine coal-ashes, or other moisture-hold¬ 
ing material. Dry shelves or stages are not suitable for 
plants like these that want the atmosphere around them 


moist. Keep them near the glass, and shade regularly in 
sunny weather. 

Tuberous Begonias. — The plants raised from 
seed sown soon after the beginning or the year will again 
require shifting. It is better to grow them on for a time 
longer in pans or boxes, allow ing additional room between 
the plants at this second shift. On no account should 
seedlings of this section of Begonias be allowed to stand 
long without moving, as they send their fleshy roots 
straight down in the soil, and If this is not checked by 
repeated removals the plants suffer severely through the 
injury that the roots sustain w hen moved after they have 
been too long without shifting. Old bulbs that were 
started in pots not much larger than would hold them 
should now be moved to those in whioh they are to flower. 
Avoid the extremes of giving too much or too little 
room ; the former is alike unwieldy and unnecessary, 
whilst if the roots are too much cramped, the plants will 
not keep on growing freely enough to the end of the 
season to enable them to flower sufficiently up to the 
time of their again going to rest. Good rich loam, with 
some rotten manure and sand, forms a suitable compost 
for these Begonias. 

Petunias.— Cuttings of Petunias, double and single, 
that w’ere put in a short time since should now be potted 
off. Pinch out the tops, so as to get them well furnished 
at the bottom ; the single sorts particularly require timely 
attention in this way to correct their naturally straggling 
growth. Seedlings should be put singly in small pots as 
soon as they have got 8 inches high, treating them 
similarly in regard to stopping. Let the plants in all 
cases have plenty of light; without this they are liable to 
be alike wanting in appearance and in their ability to 
flower well. 

Stove. 

Cyperus altemlfollue and its variegated form, 
which latter is most prized, are not only useful decorative 

S lants for associating with flowering subjects in plant- 
ouses and rooms, but they are equally adapted for cutting, 
os the leaves keep fresh in water for a long time. The 
plants are much the most serviceable when small, such as 
can be grown in 6-inch or 7-inch pots. To keep up a stock 
it is necessary to propoxate Borne every year. The means 
of inerease is by division of the crowns; this should be 
carried out before growth commences. In separating the 

{ ilants it is not well to cut the pieces too small, otherwise 
t will take more than one season’s growth to bring them 
up to a useful size. Strong specimens that have been in 
7-inch pots may be cut into four portions; previous to 
division shake away the soil, by which means the crowns 
can be separated without cutting so many of the roots, a 
due proportion of which must be secured to each. Drain 
the pots sufficiently, for, though the plants jare almost 
aquatic in their nature, still they do not like stagnant water 
about their roots. Ordinary loam, with a moderate addi¬ 
tion of sand, will grow them well. Water freely as soon 
as the potting is completed, and keep them in a warm 
house or pit, giving shade when the weather is sunny. 
Syringe overhead daily, and, as soon as growth is moving 
freely, give a moderate amount of air in the daytime. 

Acllimenes.— The remaining portion of the dormant 
roots of these plants should now be started. Treat them 
as recommended for the earlier set that were put In heat 
some weeks back, using light, free soil, such as will admit 
of their being taken out of it without breaking the tender 
young roots when the time for potting off comes. The 
earlier-started plants will now be ready for putting in pots 
and hanging-baskets. Small, or moderate-sized examples 
are preferable to larger specimens ; in most cases, 6-inch 
or 8-inch pots will be large enough. In the case of baskets, 
these should be proportionate in size to that of the house 
they are to oocupy. Do not overcrowd the pots or baskets, 
os if this oocura the bloom will be soon over ; and w hen 
there is an insufficiency of soil to support the plants the 
leaves generally look yellow and sickly. Stand the plants 
where they u’ill be near the glass. Achimenes require 
plenty of light, without which the growth comes weak. 
A little shade will be necessary in very bright weather, 
but the foliage is not so susceptible of injury by exposure 
to the sun as that of some things. 

Gloxinias.—Young plants that have been raised from 
seed sown at the time advised—early in February—will 
now be large enough for moving into small pots, os if 
allowed to remain too long in the seed-pan the roots get 
injured in moving. Three-inch pots will be large enough 
to give at first. Soil of a like description to that in 
which the seed was sow r n, consisting of loam or peat, with 
some leaf-mould and a little sand, is the best. Stand the 
plants close to the glass, with the pots, if possible, on 
moisture-holding material. Without this the soil dries 
up so quickly that it is difficult to keep it in right condition 
as to moisture. When on a moist bottom the plants are 
much less liable to the attacks of thrips or red spider. 
Large roots of Gloxinia that at the time of starting w ere 
put in small pots will soon require moving to those they 
are intended to flower in, as if the shift is delayed too long 
the additional root-room will not have its full influence 
on the crop of flowers forthcoming. Thomas Baines 


Outdoor Garden. 

Rose notes.— As soon as the young growth breaks 
forth a watchful eye should be kept upon the unfolding 
leaves, and the maggots, which are generally present 
wherever there is a tendency to curl, should be destroyed. 

Planting Roses out of pots. -Teas and other 
Roses may be turned out of pots any time from this on¬ 
wards. Press the soil firmly around their roots and 
mulch. 

Top-dressing Rose-beds.— It is not easy to make 
the soil too rich for Roses. A compost of rich manure and 
old turf, spread over the beds and forked in now, will be 
very serviceable. 

Evergreen shrubs will move safely and well now’ 
after the recent rains. 

Useful hardy annuals for present sowing.— 
Godetias in several varieties are very effective ; Chrysan¬ 
themums also in variety. Scarlet Flax (Linum grandi- 
florum), with the seeds pricked off, will flower all the 
summer. I like to sow this in largish circular patches. 
Cornflowers of different colours, but especially the blue, 
which are so uflfcful fpjrj cutting, branching Larkspurs. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Tom Thumb Nasturtiums in a hod in themselves, ftnd 
Stocks and Asters will make a garden pretty at a small ex* 
pense. 

Bedding plants.—It does not do to relax one’s ex* 
ertions till a sufficient stock and a margin for casualties 
has been secured. Harden off as they gain strength by 
moving to cold frames and other temporary shelters. 
Everybody interested in the planting of a flower garden 
should make a rough plan of the beds, with the style of 
planting marked thereon, and the number of plants each 
would require to fill it well. There would then be no 
working in the dark. 

Heading down large evergreens.— Old Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Laurels, Arbutus, Yews, Ac., may be headed 
down now, with the certainty that they will break and 
soon be green again. 

Planting hardy Perns.— These move best now, 
just as the plants are bursting into life. Give water, if 
dry, till established. 

Chrysanthemums in the borders.— These will 
divide well now. Select the strongest offsets for replanting. 
The summer-flowering varieties are very effective border 
plants. 

Time to prune Conifers. —When all danger of 
frost is over is the best time to prune those coniferous 
plants, such as the Cypress, Juniper, Irish Yew, Ac., 
which require a little touching up every year to keep 
them in oondition, usually making some allowance for 
latitude about the end of April to the middle of May. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.—Mildew.— To prevent is better than to 
cure, even if the cure can be effected without leaving any 
trace of the presence of the disease, which does not 
always happen. The spores of mildew are always present 
in the atmosphere, and when the conditions are suitable 
it soon springs into active life. A damp, stagnant atmos¬ 
phere favours the growth of mildew; therefore the best 
preventive is a genial, buoyant oondition of the air of the 
vinery. All the fungoid family dislike sulphur in every 
shape, and a little sulphur rubbed on the pipes, or dashed 
over the wall with a syringe, is a cheap way of keeping 
away mildew. 

Watering Inside borders.—If well drained, it is 
next to impossible to give too much water now for a 
month or two. 

Loose bunches are generally the outcome of deep, 
damp borders— i.e., when the kind of Grape bears natur¬ 
ally a compact bunch. In thinning, loose bunebes may 
be got into shape by cutting off a straggling end here and 
there. 

Peach-house. —Look over the trees where the fruits 
have just finished stoning, and, if too thick, a few more 
may be removed from the shady side of the trellis. The 
last swelling may be helped on with a little more flre-heat, 
as at this stage they will bear pushing. Dry borders must 
be moistened with liquid-manure thoroughly, and then no 
more water need be given, as too much moisture at the 
last will injure the flavour of the fruits. 

Ripe Strawberries require careful handling and 
packing for long Journeys, and only the firm-fruited varie¬ 
ties should be grown for this purpose. Laxton’s Traveller 
is an excellent kind, forces well, isof a good colour, and a free 
setter. In packing Strawberries use shallow* boxes that 
will hold one layer of fruit; 1 foot square by ljinches 
deep will make a very handy size, and half-a-dozen or so 
tied together will make a neat, handy parcel, which might 
be sent either by post or rail. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Late Peas.— Sow thinly now in the prepared trenohes 
such kinds as Telegraph, Ne Pins Ultra, British Queen, 
and Veitoh’s Perfection, and be certain of a crop. In soils 
liable to mildew the old blue Scimitar is a very useful 
variety still. 

Early staking is very importaflt. as the moment the 
plant throws out its tendrils there should be a support at 
hand for it to cling to. 

Sow a good breadth of Carrots.— There is no 
better main-crop kind than a good selection of the Soarlet 
Intermediate. It ie above all things necessary to sow 
Carrots when the land works freely and well. 

Grub In Carrots may be checked by a dressing of 
nitrate of soda at the rate of 5 lb. or 6 lb. to the square 
rod oe a top-dressing, raked in just before sowing the seeds. 

Plant Globe Artichokes in good land in rows 
6 feel apart, and 4 feet between the plants in the rows. 
The plants go in well now. Water if the weather keeps 
dry. If strong pieces are used, they will bear a few heads 
in the autumn. 

Artichokes from seed.— This is a means of raising 
them in cases of emergency, though, as seedlings do not 
come true to variety always, the offsets make the most 
reliable plantations. 

Sow French Beans on south border.— Select 
an early kind for the nrat sowing. Newington Wonder, 
though small, is very prolific, and, if the Beans are 
gathered when fit for use, the plant is a continuous 
bearer. Nonpareil is a good early kind also. 

Chervil and Tarragon are always in demand. The 
former is, or should be, plentiful now from the late 
autumn sowing; but the plants with the first breath of 
warm sunshine will bolt, therefore, another sowing should 
be made at onoe, if not already in. Up till the present 
the supply of Tarragon has been obtained from plants 
under glass; but the plants on the south border are throw¬ 
ing up nioe young shoots now, and the plants in pots are 
no longer required. 

Propagating Tarragon.— Cuttings of the young 
shoots will strike during spring like Verbenas under glass, 
and offsets may be easily obtained from the plants in the 
open air, which should be planted out in the border at once. 

Early Fotatoes in frames should be allowed to 
rip(' r i nff bv withholding water and giving abundance of 
;wi\ 1 >t v.v t!i -)LMs off in the daytime. In the borders 
'i.«- ;.rr t r hing through rapidly. If there is no 

OtUt'i oi aifordin^ them protection, draw a little soil 
over them. Winter Greens of all kinds may be sown 
now. E. Hobdat. 
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Work In the Town Garden. 

Shrubs of all kinds may be planted at any time 
during this month, and in smoky places will be muoh 
more likely to suoceed than if planted in the autumn. 
Common Aucubas, green-leaved Euonymus, and Hollies, 
Ac., are quite enough grown ; but more use might be 
made with advantage of the many variegated forms of 
Euopymus japonicus, and also of the Laurel-leaved and 
other hybrid forms of the Holly, for, though none of the 
variegated varieties, or, for the matter of that, the 
common prickly Hollies either, do much good in towns, 
exoept in a fairly open position, the others are of a much 
more vigorous nature, and form handsome objects. The 
Rhododendron is not half enough planted, yet it is un¬ 
doubtedly the finest of all evergreen flowering shrubs. 
The Sweet Bay will grow almost anywhere, and always 
looks well, but must be protected from cutting north and 
east winds. The Arbutus, Berberia, Mahonia, Escallonla, 
with Skimmias and Veronicas, should be more often seen, 
also the Tree Ivies of several kinds. Among deoiduous 
subjects. Weigelas, Guelder Roses, Ribes of sorts, For- 
sythias, Syringes, Sumachs, Gum Cistus, and the many 
beautiful kinds of shrubby Spiraeas, will all succeed more 
or less; also Lilacs, the Persian especially, the 8nowberry, 
and as small tree9 several varieties of the Bird Cherries and 
the roey-flowered Almond. The many varieties of Hibis¬ 
cus synacus are among the best of town plants, even the 
delicate-foliaged Gleditschia will grow In most places, and 
many of the Thorns, such as Crataegus crus-galli, C. 
coccinea, and C. cordata, should not be overlooked. 

Splreea8.—Plants of S. japonica are now growing 
apace in the greenhouse or window, and must not want 
for water for an hour. This is, indeed, one of the few pot- 
plants that should be kept standing in a saucer almost 
constantly full of water. In a warm temperature the 
quantity of moisture they require is quite surprising*. A 
little guano, Boot, or sulphate of ammonia dissolved in the 
water will afford finer plants, and in order to develop the 
foliage properly each one must be allowed plenty of room 
and abundance of light. 

Chrysanthemums must be all potted off imme¬ 
diately. Those intended to beoome large plants or to 
yield show blooms, ought now to be nearly fit for a shift 
into 6-inch pots, and should all occupy this size before the 
end of the month. 

Hardy annuals.— A first batch of these may now be 
sown in Uie open air. It is no use starting them too soon 
in town air. Transplant early-sown Antirrhinums into 
oold frames, and give Hollyhocks a shift directly they 
will stand it. 

Carnations, &c.—Sow seeds of these under glass and 
of hardy herbaceous plants in well-prepared beds in the 
open. _ B. C. R. 


TBHSBS AND SHRUBS. 

Ceanothus under glass.—Among blos¬ 
soming shrubs, those of a white or yellow 
tint greatly predominate, and almost the only 
representatives with blue flowers are the different 
kinds of Ceanothus. If these are grown in pots, 
and brought on during the season in a gentle 
heat, they will be by now in flower, and the 
bright blue colour of their blossoms causes them 
to stand out conspicuously from all their asso¬ 
ciates. The best for this nurpose I consider C. 
azureus grandiflorus, which is not only of a very 
pleasing shade of blue, but also flowers most 
profusely under glass. The first suggestion of 
employing the Ceanothus in this manner occurred 
to me by noticing how early in the season it 
bloomed, even in a small state, when protected, 
for a few plants I had in pots intended for 
planting out against a wall were wintered in a 
frame with just a little heat, and in spring they 
burst out into flower. When needed for bloom¬ 
ing in a small state, plants struck from cuttings 
should be chosen.—H. 

4004.— Aucuba seeds.—If you have the 
convenience you may sow the seeds in deep pans 
or boxes, and raise the plants in a greenhouse or 
cold frame. This is the best plan, as then you 
can give the young plants protection the first 
winter, which is what they require. I have 
raised the Aucubas by sowing seed in the open, 
but I had to protect them with dry Bracken in 
frosty weather. You had better gather the 
seeds and lay them by to ripen, say for a fort¬ 
night, before you sow them. Place the seeds 
1 inch under the surface, and cover with fine 
soil.—J. C. C. 


4024.— Flowers in Grass.- 1 have grown Ferns, 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Bluebells, and Primroses success¬ 
fully in Grass.— Ferguson Rud. 

4000.—Raising Cotton-plants.— I have frequently 
raised these in pots, covered with a sheet of glass and 
placed under a not-water tank, in a bathroom. The 
period of germination I have usually found to be five or 
six days. As to after treatment, I cannot say muc h ; bnt 
I have one sturdy plant in south aspect, about 1 foot 
high, which has survived the past two winters out-of- 
doors, and now looks very healthy. It has, however, never 
flowered.— Nemo. 

To solicitors and others removing.— High- 
class professional chambers to let at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, an absolutely fire-proof, sanitary, and well-lighted 
building. Strong rooms, hvdraulio safety lift, warmed 
corridors, speaking tubes, hall porter, and resident house¬ 
keeper. May be viewed at any hour. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDHNTa 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if corresvondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, AU eommuniaUions 
for insertion should be dearly and ooneieely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addreeeed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
i.mn« The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to Be sent to press some 
advance of date, they cannot always m 
issue immediately following the receipt of 
cations. 


) press some time in 
i os replied to in the 
their cornmvmi- 


Answers (which, with the eecoeption of suck as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardemihg should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


4067.—Burnt bones.— Are burnt bones, crushed to 
powder, of any use tor potting operations?—A. B. S. 

4058.— Ants In a hotbed.—Can any reader of Gar¬ 
dening kindly tell me how to get rid of ants in a new hot¬ 
bed ?-T. H. A. 


4069.—Ne Plus Ultra Pea.— When should I sow 
this Pea for the crop to be at its beat about the middle of 
September ?—Novicr. 

4060. — Forming a walled garden.— In forming a 
walled garden, 70 feet by 110 feet, is it best to make the 
sides or the angles towards the cardinal points ?— E J. C. 

4061. — Weeds on lawns— My lawn is very dirty 
with Plantain and Hawkweed. I have tried to get up the 
roots, but to no purpose. What is the best thing to do?— 
E. B. 

4062. — Destroying ants. — Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly inform me how to get rid of ants in a 
shop window ? I expect they are attracted by the sweets 
it oont&ina.—Uncut. 

4063. — Fowl-manure.—I should be glad if anyone 
would kindly inform me if 1 oould use fowl-manure as a 
liquid-manure for plants, such as Chrysanthemums, Ac.; 
or is it too strong f—A mmonia. 

4064. —Violet growing In a frame.— Would some¬ 
one kindly give me some hints on growing both Russian 
and Neapolitan Violets in a frame ? My V iolets are very 
weakly, and the foliage is very scanty.— Wetbridgb. 

4065. —Tuberoses In a cold greenhouse.— 
Would someone kindly tell me how to manage them 
plants in a cold greenhouse ? I can start them into 
growth in a hotbed, if that is of any advantage.— Tube¬ 
rose. 

4066. — Exporting plants.— Would someone kindly 
inform me the best way of sending plants to Australia, 
especially soft-wooded plants ? Should they be in pots or 
not, and should they have any water on the way ? Is sea 
air injurious to them ?— Australia. 

4067. — Oleander not flowering. — I have an 
Oleander raised from a nutting. It is about five years old, 
but it has never vet expanded a blossom, although last 
year there were bloom-buds on it. What can 1 do to 
make It flower properly, as I have no glasshouse?— 
Beatrice. 

4068. — Worms in gardens.—I have a garden in the 
north of London that appears to be overrun with worms; 
as last year I have taken out as many as a shovelful at one 
time in the evening after watering. Is it advisable to do 
anything to get rid of them, and, if so, what shall 1 use 7 

4069. — Heather on a lawn.— I have a lawn of old 
turf which is slowly becoming covered with patches of 
Heather, and I should be very glad If anyone oould suggest 
something that would effectually destroy it without killing 
the Grass. Would salt, soot, or poultry manure be of 
any use ?—T. C. B. 

4f 70.—Plants for a suburban greenhouse.— 
Will someone experienced please say what he considers 
the best kinds of the following plants for an ordinary 
suburban greenhouse ?—Three best single Fuchsias, three 
best double Fuchsias, six best Fancy Pelargoniums, six 
best Ferns.— Novice. 

4071. —Winter-flowering plants for a hot¬ 
house.— Will any reader kindly tell me the best plants 
to grow in a heat of 60 degs. to 76 degs. in the winter ? I 
want to grow flowering plants during the w'inter and early 
spring. Can I grow Orchids, and what would be the best, 
cheapest, and easiest kinds to manage ?— Amateur. 

4072. —'Vegetables for show in August.—Win 
someone kindly tell me when I should sow and plant the 
following vegetables and also the best varieties and some 
hints on growing them, to have for a show at the end of 
August—viz., Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Cucumbers, Celery, 
Beans (Runner and Broad), Lettuce, Turnips, and Vege¬ 
table Marrows ?-W. H. B. 

4078.—Cropping Vines.—1 should be glad if anyone 
would kindly tell me how many bunches 1 should leave 
upon each of my Vines, which are about 18 years old, and 
perfectly healthy ? My vinery is 12 feet across, built with 
a hip roof, and the Vines are planted 3 feet from each 
other, and this gives about 60 square feet of glass spaoe for 
eaoh Vine. 1 train on the spur system.—G. S. Hartley. 

4074.— Heating a greenhouse.— I have a green¬ 
house, 10 feet long by 2 feet wide, and 3} feet high, which 
I should like to heat. Will someone kindly say if g-inch 
hot-water piping would be large enough to do so if carried 
round twice, as 1 hare a quantity of piping this size, and 
should like to use it, if possible. The greenhouse stands 
upon legs about 2 feet high, has a wall at the back, and 
gets all the morning sun.—C arl. 
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4075 . — Growing: Hollyhocks. — Will some good 
grower of these flowers kindly tell me the beat method of 
growing them from seed without heat ? I have a common 
g-irden frame, about 4 feet square; I have it half fuli with 
new stable-manure; I have sown the seed in a small box, 
and put it into the frame? Have I done right or wrong, 
and what is the management after they oorae up?—J. T. 

4076. — Hybridising* —Will " B, C. R.,” or any other 
reader of Gahdksino, kindly answer the following ques¬ 
tion ? Suppose it be desired to cross two species of plants, 
of which one flowers some time before the other, is it 
possible that the pollen of the first can be gathered and 
saved for hybridising the second when it flowers ? If so, 
how long can it (the pollen) be kept fresh.—A. D. Fort. 

4077. — Culture of Phlebodlum aureum.—I 
recently bought a line plant of this Fern, said to be five 
years old, in a 5-inch pot. How can I best keep it in 
health and growing ? I find these Ferns lose their leaves 
after a while, though well watered, and I can never get 
them to stand again. Do they want stove-heat or would 
a cool greenhouse do? Any suggestions gratefully 
received by—L. D. 

407S.—Making a Vino-border.—Will some reader 
of Gaadrmko kindly tell me how wide I should make a 
concrete floor in front of my hothouse, and on which I in* 
tend to make a border and plant Black Hamburgh Vines? 
How deep should the concrete be, and also the border, 
and when is the best time to plant the Vines ? What is 
the best and simplest method of treatment for them ? Of 
course, the house is heated.— Youth. 

4079. —Plante for a lobby.—I have a lobby, about 
18 feet long and 6 feet broad, facing the north, with glass 
roof and glass wall on the west side ; on the east side is a 
brick wall which I am anxious to cover. Will someone 
kindly recommend anything that will grow well as a 
creeper, or would Cork and Ferns answer ? The floor is 
covered with paving-stones, so a box of some kind would 
be required for growing anything in.—K uiin. 

4080. —Softening* water for an aquarium.—I 
have an aquarium which I intend to stock with fish. As 
the Croydon water is very hard, I thought of softening 
the latter with anti-calcaire before using it for the 
aquarium. Will anyone please tell me whether this would 
be injurious to the fish or not ? If harmless, what degree 
of softness is required—that is, how much anti-calcaire 
powder shall 1 put to a gallon of water ?— A. D. Fort. 

4081. —Management of a small greenhouse — 
1 have a small lean-to greenhouse, 7 feet 0 inches square, 
facing south* and I think of growing some Winter Carna¬ 
tions in it. I should like a few more of other kinds of 
plants to bloom with them, principally bearing white 
flowers. Will someone be kind enough to tell me what 
plants would do best to grow with the Carnations, and I 
should like also to know the best way to heat the green¬ 
house?—A. A. 

4082. — Permanent garden path.—I am thinking 
of making a permanent garden path that shall be easily 
kept clean, and not cost much to make. Will someone 
kindly give me some information as to the comparative 
advantages and cost of common tiles, tar paving, rough 
concrete, or any other material ? Could I make a service¬ 
able path myself with broken bricks, &c., powdered with 
a rammer ? I may add that beach stones (fine) would oost 
5s. a load, delivered.—A. H. N. 

4083.—Heating a greenhouse.—I propose to erect 
a greenhouse against the side of the dining-room. Under¬ 
neath the latter is a cellar or basement room, about 
7 feet 6 inches high, with a fireplace in it. Can anyone 
kindly inform me whether I oould successfully and effec¬ 
tively heat the greenhouse by means of a stove placed in 
the cellar, the hot-water pipes being carried up into the 
greenhouse, say, 4 feet to 5 feet higher than the stove ? 
The pipe of stove would be connected with the flue in the 


UNANSWERED QUERIES. 

8848.— Syringa seeds in Australia.—I should be 
glad to know if Syringa seed would be likely to grow a* 
Camelot North, South Australia, if sent from England.— 

E. C. 

8171 —Parsons’ vineries.—I shall feel much obliged 
if someone would give me a full description of these 
structures, and a practical opinion as to their utility.— 
H.C. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

4088. — Lychnis splendens fl.-pl. (W. B,).— This 
plant can be easily propagated by division of the old 
roots. 

4089. — Curing American blight (Wm. c. Fitz¬ 
gerald).—The best way of destroying this blight is by 
scrubbing the bark with paraffin-oil or salt and water in 
the autumn, after the leaves have fallen off. 

4090. — Manure for Roses (Rose).— In a general 
sense, horse-manure dug into the ground is as good as any 
for Roses ; but, in the case of light, sandy land, partly- 
decayed cow-manure would be better, as it is more lasting. 

4091. — Date Palms from seed (D. C.).— Sow the 
seeds now in light, well-sanded soil, burying them about 
half an inch in depth, and keep them moist until they 
germinate, which they will soon do if they are placed in a 
warm house. 

4092. — Plumbago capensis (L.).— This beautiful 
old greenhouse climber w r ill do equally as well in a pot 
and trained to a trellis as if planted out in a border and 
nailed to the back wall of the greenhouse. It can be 
grown and flowered well in comparatively small pots. 

4093. — Hyacinths after blooming (A. M.).— 
Hyacinths that have flowered in glasses are nearly worth¬ 
less. It is possible to renew their vigour partially by 
planting them out in rich, loamy soil, with alt their roots 
attached. Plant out at once, and take up again in 
October. 

4094. — Planting Pinks and Carnations (J. F.). 
—Rooted pipings of these can be planted out now, and a 
well-tilled and drained loamy soil will grow them well. 
Before planting, it would be well to thoroughly examine 
the soil for wireworms, and, if any are seen, they should 
be promptly destroyed. 

4095. —Liquid-manure for room plants (Miss 
H. Ryder).—Weak guano-water, or that mode from sheep- 
manure or soot, would be as good and as simple liquid 
stimulants as oould be used for these plants. Manure of 
all kinds, when applied to plants of all kinds, should be 
given in as clear a state as possible. 

4096. —Azalea buds withering (A. ZJ.—This may 
be, and often is, caused by dryness at the roots in winter. 
Azaleas should be kept moist even when at rest, or the 
foliage falls and the buds turn brown. Also, it is possible 
that the roots have come into a bad state through defec¬ 
tive drainage. This should be looked to. 

4097. — Seedling Lobelias (A Boy Florist}.— Prick 
out the Seedling Lobelias an inch or two apart in boxes, 
filled with light, loamy soil. They should be grown on in 
a comfortably warm, light, and airy pit or greenhouse, 
and at planting-out time—the end of May —they can be 
planted in clumps or singly, as desired. 

4098. —Propagating Privet and Thorns (Novice). 
—Privet strikes freely from cuttings put in in an open 
border of sandy soil in October, and also from seeds, which 
can be grown when ripe ; Thorns from seed sown in spring 
in ordinary garden soil. Choice kinds of these are usually 
budded or grafted on the common White Thorn. 


4084. — Plants for an aviary.—I wish to plant an 
aviary under trees with climbing and other plants. It 
has brick walls on the north, east, and west sides, and a 
glass roof sloping to the south, with a glass front. The 
walls are made inside with rough clinkers, so arranged as 
to hold mould in places. There are tall deciduous trees 
on the south and west of the building, so that scarcely 
any sun would reach the plants during the day. Will 
someone kindly recommend a variety of plants that would 
be likely to do well in the above situation ?—F. C. B. 


4085. — Primula obconioa.— In Gardening Illus 
tratxd, for March 24th, p. 88, “ Head-Gardener " saysthsl 
Primula obconica “goes out of flower in the autumn," anc 
“ if otherwise well treated will be in flower the greatei 
part of the summer and autumn.” On the other hand, ir 
his seed catalogue, a well-known nurseryman (Mr. Ware, o! 
Tottenham) states that obconica is “at its best during ti.« 
dull months of winter. In December, for example, I havi 
had a quantity of it blooming beautifully." Which oi 
these contradictory statements is correct?—H. C. 

4096— Shading for a greenhouse.— I should b< 
pleased if someone would kindly tell me what is the bet>1 
shading for greenhouse, in paint or whitening. Last yeai 
I tried the green composition advertised in Gardening 
hut it did not answer, as when the moisture rose up tht 
composition softened and began to run off. At the time 1 
had no climbers, and I got two blinds made, but now 1 
have a Rose going along the top, and cannot use the 
blinds, so I want to get something for outside. I wan! 
something that will stick all the summer, and be easili 
washed off when necessary.—J. R., Blackburn. 

40 2 7 'T? la ? lt ' ln * a flower border. —I shall be 
much obliged for any information as to how I can best 
plant a flower border 86 feet long and 7 feet wide. It hai 
a background of Roses, and has hitherto been planted as 
a nbbon bonier. I have an idea it would look well planted 
^ i° n . ot * now how to carf y out, as to what 
width the bands of colour should be, or how to mark them 
pie°od stock of Lobelia, Pyrethrum, 
Mrs. Pollock, Beet, Dwarf Ageratum, some Sempervivums, 
“J- of Adding Moss or Stonecrom and th« 
ordinary bedding-out plants, but nothing else dwarf 
Tnais border is in the flower garden, and faces the green- 
1 ■*<>““*“ Uke to* [Qow whftt 
«»e plants should be.—A Bminnxr. ^ 
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4099. —Syringing Grapes (H. P. M.).— No doubt 
that syringing with hard, limey water was the cause in this 
instance of the Grapes losing their bloom and becoming 
marked. Many good Grape-growers syringe their Vines 
freely; but they would not do so with hard water. For 
suoh a purpose quite olean, warm, soft water only should 
be used. 

4100. — Treatment of Begonia cuttings (B. S.). 
—Rooted cuttings of these should now be potted on singly 
in (JJ-sized pots, which should be well drained. A good 
compost for them would be a mixture of equal parts of 
turfy loam and peat, a little leaf-mould, and some sharp 
silver sand. They will do best in a light and oomfortably 
warm house. 

4101. —Uneven Box edging (M. B.).— it is too late 
to re-plant the Box edging now, so it would be better to 
trim for this season when all danger from frost has passed 
away ; and next season, in February or March, dig up the 
Box, and pull it into small pieoes, each one having a few 
fibrous roots attached to it. All strong roots should be 
shortened, os also should the tops. Put a little good soil 
to the roots at planting time. 

4102. — Early Narcissus not flowering (Wood¬ 
bury).—These plants after a time exhaust thesoilin which 
they are growing, and then many of them do not flower. 
When this is the case they should be taken up when the 
foliage dies down, and be replanted in a piece of well-dug, 
fresh land, with which has been incorporated a good 
dressing of decayed stable-manure. It is well, in a 
General sense, to move Narcissi about every three or 
four years. 

4108.— Making and planting an Asparagus 
bed (Princess ).—Asparagus does not require an expen¬ 
sively-made bed. It will grow well in almost any fairly- 
good soil, whioh should be deeply dug and well manured 
previously with decayed stable-manure. Now would be a 
good time to plant, selecting good strong yearling plants 
for the purpose. They may be planted in beds of two or 
three rows each, or in single lines; in either case a distance 
of about 2 feet from plant to plant should be allowed. Very 
fine Asparagus can be obtained from isolated plants dotted 
about a border or borders. 


Catalogue received. — Dahlias and Bet 
Plants. George Humphries, Kington Langley 
Sheldon-road Nurseries, Chipp enham. 


NAM9B OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Walter H. Borlase.— We do not 
recognise the Chrysanthemum sent, the flowers being so 

muon post their best.- Mrs. Lock .—Lachenalia pendulo. 

- Cymro .—Winter Heliotrope (TuSsilagO fragrans).- 

F. A. M.— Allium heapolitanum.- F. W. Button.— 

Fuchsia prooumbens.- P. Lilly. —1, Erica tetralix ; 2, 

E. vagans; 8, E. oinerea.- Saif ,—A yellow form of Leu- 

cojutn vernum.- J. IF.—1, Common double Daffodil; 

2, Narcissus minor. 

Name of fruit.— T. J. D. —Apple, Lamb Abbey Pear- 
main. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hugh S. Charnngton.— Please send larger specimens of 
the lawn weed, and give us some idea of the nature of the 

soil, and then we wul advise you with pleasure.- A. A. 

—’Die frond of Fern Blechnum Spicant is not of a rare 

form.- Vtra.— All the bulbs and Lily of the Valley can 

be safely transplanted os soon as the leaves have died 
down. By no means leave them out of the ground to be¬ 
come dry.-IF. P.— The sample of peat sent would not 

be suitable for Orchids.- Cedars.— The Marichal Niel 

Rose leaves sent are badly infested with greenfly. Fum - 

S ite the house frequently with Tobaooo.- De Cherche.— 

ove the Azalea in the autumn.- Virginia.— Seeds of 

the groat age mentioned would be hardly likely to ger¬ 
minate.- Rose Gregg.— The rubbish you bought for 

silver sand ought not to have been sold as such, as it re¬ 
sembled bad pounded whitening more than anything else. 

No doubt, it would be bad for potting purposes.- G. 

Pryn.— Please send another and larger specimen of the 
lawn weed, and we will then endeavour to name it for 

you.- Littleuiood.— Letter received, but no insects 

accompanying it.- Calceolaria. —If you will give us 

details as to how the Calceolarias were treated, we can 
then advise you.- Alfred H\pkins .—If you send a por¬ 

tion of the affected Hyaainth stem, we will try and tell 
you what is the matter with it.- Nemo.— Please de¬ 

scribe the general treatment the plants in question have 

had, and then we can perhaps assist you.- One in 

Trouble.—Have the greenhouse heated with hot-water 
pipes, and increase the means of ventilation, especially in 

the roof.- E. S. —An old paraffin-oil barrel would make 

an excellent and safe rain water-butt.- G.— Good, clean 

river sand is very useful for potting purposes, and for 

some things is as useful as silver sand.- Norman. — 

There is an Illustration and short description of the 

Ailantus in Gardening, April 7th, p. 67.- T. 0. 0.— 

Hobday's “ Villa Gardening,” Macmillan and Co., London, 

would be a useful book for your purpose.- E. H. C .— 

The American Live Oak (Quercus virens) was introduced 
into this ooustrv from North America in 1739, and the 
Tulip-tree (Liriodendron) from the same part of the world 

in 1663.- H. E. M.—A good book for your purpose 

would be “ Fruit-growing for Profit,” by George Bunyard, 

Maidstone.- Poly-Anthus.— The neglected fruit trees 

may safely have the weak shoots out out now. Spread a 

good coating of manure on the surface of the soil.- 

Signalman.— Nos. 8, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 13, 14, 15, 16,17, 
18, can fairly be shown in a class of hardy herbaceous out 

flowers.-JET. Wedekind.— If you send a portion of the 

Orohid in question, we will then tell you if it is British or 
not. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

A sufficient supply of food is now a matter 
of the utmost importance, both to preserve the 
lives of the bees and assist in brood raising, the 
consumption of stores being greater than ever, 
and during this month large colonies are often 
times brought to the verge of starvation and 
even perish from lack of food. Colonies having 
much maturing brood and running short <3 
stores must be kept up by gentle feeding with 
thin syrup, thinner than that supplied in the 
autumn, as a greater quantity of water is now 
used by the bees in the rearing of the brood. 

Robber bees. —In feeding, great oare should 
be exercised not to spill or smear the syrup 
about the outside of hives, or leave feeders un¬ 
covered, lest the neighbouring bees get a scent 
of the food, and cause robbing and fighting to 
ensue. When fighting is observed to be taking 
place, the entrance of the hive attacked should 
be contracted, so that one bee only can enter at 
a time, this will enable the inmates the better 
to defend themselves. A cloth steeped in car¬ 
bolic solution, wrung dry, and laid upon the 
alighting board, will check the attack of robbers. 
In bright weather when bees are flying freely, the 
cloth should be Bprinkled several times a day with 
fresh solution. Weak stocks generally suffer most 
from pillage. The usual indications of robbing 
going on are a good deal of excitement about the 
entrance of the hive, the robbers being dis¬ 
tinguished from the others by their flying rapidly 
round the hive, and hovering in front of the 
entrance before alighting, and in doing so a 
fierce combat is observed to take place between 
them and the sentinels who guard the entrance, 
and on the ground in front of the hive many 
dead and dymg bees may be found. 

Feeding bees. —There are a great variety of 
bee-feeders in the market A very good one 
for stimulative feeding to encourage breeding 
consists of a glass jar, with ground edge, covered 
with a tin cap, which is inverted in a wooden 
□ rigiral frem 
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block prepared to reoeive it. The tin top is 
pierced on one side only, with six or seven holes. 
The wooden block contains a diaphragm, one 
half of which is composed of perforated zinc, 
and the other of plain zinc. When the pierced 
side of the tin top is over the perforated side of 
the zinc diaphragm the bees have access to all 
the holes, but by simply turning the bottle 
round the supply of food may be reduced 
or cut off altogether, the index-pin attached 
to the tin cap showing at a glance how 
many holes the bees have access to. A very 
good feeder for rapid supply may be made in 
the following manner : In a small square block 
of deal, about one and a-half inches thick, bore 
a hole about 2 inches in diameter ; fix a piece of 
perforated zinc over the hole ; place the block of 
wood, with the perforated zinc downwards, over 
the feed-hole on the hive ; put the feeding syrup 
into a wide-mouthed pickle bottle, cover the 
mouth of the bottle with a piece of strainer or 
muslin, and insert the mouth of the bottle into 
the block of wood, allowing it to rest on the 
perforated zinc. Before supplying syrup it is 
well to let the bees use up their natural stores, 
they can be induced to do this by uncapping 
some of the sealed honey with a knife, or even 
by scratching the sealed cells with some pointed 
instrument. When it becomes necessary to 
supply artificial food it must be remembered 
that it should not be given in large quantities— 
a quarter of a pint of syrup at a time is about 
the right thing, the object being to give the bees 
justaboutas much as they can use, if more be sup¬ 
plied it will be stored in the cells to the exclusion 
of brood. On the increase of the brood, thequantity 
of syrup must, of course, be increased till a 
sufficiency of natural stores are being brought 
into the hive. The bees will disregard artificial 
food as soon as they begin to collect it abundantly 
from natural sources. 

Late swarms of last season should have special 
attention paid them, as they frequently run 
short of stores in early spring. If a case occurs 
where starvation is imminent, a frame of comb 
filled with warm syrup should be supplied. This 
is best given in the evening, after the bees 
have ceased flying. Quilts of enamel cloth, 
glazed side downwards, should now be placed 
upon the frames and covered up with carpet or 
felt, and over all a crown-board slightly 
weighted. When examining quilts that have 
been on frames some time, carefully destroy all 
grubs of the wax-moth, which frequent the folds 
of warm coverings of hives. Combs left by 
stocks that have died out should be thoroughly 
cleared of dead bees and sprayed with carbolic 
acid solution, dried in the open air, and stored 
in a dry place, secure from moths, for future 
use. Continue to supply artificial pollen in the 
form of Pea or Lentil meal, so long as the bees 
continue to gather it. Search for and destroy 
queen wasps ; they frequently pass the winter 
in the roofs and covering of hives and in bee- 
houses, S. S. G. 


QUERY. 

4104.— Bees in an attic.— Having a large attic in my 
house of little use, would it be possible to keep bees in it, 
and with what results? The size of the room is about 
20 feet by 12 feet. In the centre is a window, about 4 feet 
6 inches by 4 feet 6 inches, facing south west; the window 
is surrounded urith slates, so would do for a place for the 
bees to pitch on, if the day was windy. The place is in the 
country, and from the above window you may see miles of 
Helds, Ac. I intended working them in bar-hives, and 
thought I oould make swarms to prevent the beee flying 
away.—Hiv*. 

REPLIES. 


3994. —Unsatisfactory sections. —To 
ensure whiteness of comb and freedom from 
propolis, the sections should be removed from 
the hive immediately on completion ; for, if left 
in the super-crate any length of time, the spot¬ 
less whiteness of the comb becomes marred by 
the heat and the traffic of the bees, and, as the 
honey season draws to a close, the bees proceed 
to fill up every crack and crevice between sec¬ 
tions with propolis. As fast as the sections in 
the centre of the crate are finished they should 
be removed, filling up with partly filled ones, 
and adding empty sections with starters on 
the outside. During a good honey-flow it is 
good policy to raise the crate of sections as soon 
as the bees are well at work in it, and place a 
second between it and the top of the hive. The 
top rack of sections is completed first, and can 
be removed bodily; and where hives are suffi¬ 
ciently strong in b©@s a third rack can be placed 
under the second, when the bees are working 
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well in the first two. Sections of comb-honey 
are much improved in appearance if exhibited | 
in the fancy glazed boxes which are now to be 
obtained of most hive-makers and appliance 
dealers.—S. S. G. 

4044. — Transferring bees. —The bees and 
combs may be transferred from a straw-skep to a 
bar-frame hive at any time between April and 
September. A good time to perform the operation 
is twenty-one days after a swarm has left, as 
by that time there is no unhatched brood in the 
hive to injure or chill. In transferring, the bees 
should first be driven into an empty skep, and 
placed on the stand the old skep occupied. The 
combs are then cut out of the skep ; this may be 
more easily done if the skep be cut down from top 
to bottom between the central combs. A piece of 
soft material, rather larger than a frame, is 
placed upon a table or board, a comb is laid 
upon the material, a bar-frame placed over it, 
and the comb so cut and trimmed as to make it 
tit into the frame as firmly as possible. Two 
pieces of tape are then tied round the frame 
to keep the comb in its place till the bees 
fix it securely. The frame now containing the 
combisput into the frame-hive, and the operation 
repeated till all the combs are used, care being 
taken to place them as nearly as possible 
in the same order as they were in the skep. 
Any pieces of comb not large enough to fill a 
frame are fixed by means of pieces of lath with 
tape passed under. The driven bees are then 
brought to the frame hive and shaken out of the 
skep on to the tops of the frames and a light 
quilt placed over. The bees immediately run 
down and cluster between the combs. The 
frame-hive, now containing the bees and combs, 
is then placed upon the site the skep formerly 
occupied. In a few days the bees fix the combs 
within the frames when the tapes are cut and 
drawn out. To drive the bees out of the old 
skep it should be turned bottom upwards (having 
first blown a little smoke in at the entrance to 
quiet the bees) and an empty skep placed over 
it, rim to rim, and a strip of cloth tied round 
the junction to prevent the escape of the bees 
in their upward march. The sides of the lower 
skep should then be rapped with the open 
hands sufficiently hard to far the comb, causing 
the bees to rush up into the empty skep, which 
they do with a loud humming noise.—S. 8. G. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

4106.—Pood for a song thrush.— Will some reader 
of Oardsnino kindly tell me what sort of food to give 
a song thrush to keep it in a good singing order ?—F. P. 

4106. —Parrot plucking its feathers.— Will any 
reader of Gardbxhto kindly Tell me the cure fora parrot 
plucking out his feathers ? The bird is six years old, and 
at present is a perfect scarecrow, having plucked all the 
feathers from off his body.—P lymouth. 

REPLY. 

4046.—Food for canaries.— Take 2 lb. 
tea-biscuits and crush to a fine powder; add 
1 lb. ground Rice, 2 lb. fine Oatmeal, \ pint 
Maw-seed, i lb. castor-sugar, A teaspooniul 
of salt. Mix thoroughly with a hard-boiled 
egg. A dessert-spoonful is sufficient for one 
egg if only the hard-boiled yoke is used, but 
rather more is required if the white is also 
added. The egg should be well crushed with a 
fork, and the dry food thoroughly mixed with it. 
—M. M. S._ 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

4107. —A rabbit tearing off its fur.—Will some 
reader of Gardkxino kindly inform me why a doe rabbit 
7 months old is constantly tearing the fur from her 
breast? The rabbit in question has never been used for 
breeding purposes, but scarcely a day passes without 
some fur being carefully placed in the inner compartment 
of her hutch. I have also known rabbits carry their hay 
about for no apparent purpose whatever.—C. M. M. 

4108. — Fowls eating their eggs.—1 should feel 
very grateful if anyone could give me any remedy to pre¬ 
vent fowls from eating their eggs. I have a hatch of last 
year's (June) chickens, and can scarcely ever get an egg 
from them, the reason, 1 And, being that they eat them, 
shells included.—C. K. C. 

REPLY. 

8016.—Painting a fowl-house.— Give the wood¬ 
work first a coat of size ; the patent size sold in packets is 
the best—the same as is used for walls. The powder must 
be put into boiling water, then used whilst warm like a 
varnish. This is the cheapest and best way of preparing 
the wood previous to painting.— A Ooach Pawtml. 


JAMES GUYTON, 

Station Road Nursery, Belton, Gt. Yarmouth, 

OFFERS the following, in Strong, Healthy 

V/ Plants, correctly named, all free for cash with order:— 


CARNATIONS. 

Cri mson Clove, 3 for Is, 6 for 2s. 
Napoleon, scarlet, 3 for Is. 
Mrs. Sinkins, white, 3 for la, 
6 for Is. 6d. 

Old White Clove Pink,4forIs. 
Early Blush Pink, 3 for Is. 

2 plants of each of the above 
for 2s. 6d. 


Campanula O. Medium, blue, 
6 for Is. 

Campanula persidfolia alba, 
double white, 3 for Is. 

Canterbury Bells, double or 
single, mixed colours,6 forls. 

Aqudegia califomica hy- 
brida, red and yellow, 3 for 
la 

Aquilegia chrysantha, yellow, 
3 for Is. 

Anemone Jap. alba, 6d. each 

Dianthus, mixed colours, 6 
for Is. 

Myosotis sylvatica, doz. la. 

Scabious, mixed, doz. Is. 

Pansy, French, spotted, ladoz. 

Pansy, English, Show, and 
Fancy, Is. doz. 

Wallflowers,Early Harbinger, 
and Early Fulham, 25 for la 

Geum, nioe plants, 6 for Is. 

Hollyhocks, 3 for la 6d. 

Galllardia gran diflora, 3 forls. 

Stenactis spedosa, splendid 
hardy light blue, 6d. each, 
3 for Is. 

Polyanthus, mixed, doz. la 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

6 beautiful singles for 2s. 

6 beautiful Japanese for 2a 

6 beautiful Incurved for 2a 

6 early-flowering for 2s. 

6 very late flowering for 2a Sd. 

Only the best van. will be 
sent. 

8EED8. 

12 var. hardy annuals for la2d. 

12var. hardy perennials for 
2s. 6d. 

FERN8I FERN8II 

$ cool greenhouse van. for 2a 

6 varieties for stove, 2a 6d. 


ZONAL! CERANIUHS. 

Vesuviua Mn. Leavers, Eu¬ 
reka, Queen of the Belgians, 
F. V. R as pail, Le Cygne, 
H. Jacoby; any 3 vara, la 
the 7 van. for 2s. 


Begonia Carrieri, beautiful 
pure white, perpetual 
bloomer, la each, 3 for 2a 
Tuberous Begonias, 3 for 
la 6d. f doz. 5s. 

Cyclamen, young plants to 
flower in autumn, 3 for la, 
doz. 2s. 6d. 

Cyclamen.extra strong tubers 
3 for Is. 6d. 

Browallia Jamesoni, splendid 
greenhouse plant, 6a. each, 
3 for Is. 3d. 

Musk, Harrison’s Giant, a 
favourite with everyone, 4 
for la 

Nasturtium, Empress of In¬ 
dia, dark crimson, 3 for la 
Plumbago capensis, 3 for 2a 
Plumbago alba, new, la each 
Petunias, 3 beautiful doable 
van. for la 

Tradescantia zebrina, 4 for la 
Tradescantio, multi-colour, 6<L 
each: 2 of each for Is. 3d. 
Lavender, greenhouse var., 3 
for Is. 

Fuchsiaa 3 distinct for la 3d. 
Fuchsias, 6 distinct for 2s. 

PELARC0mU£8 IVY - 

3 distinct doubles, 2a 
3 distinct singles, la 6d. 

Violas, 3 distinct van., la 
Primroses, double white, sul¬ 
phur, and lilac, the 3 for la 

DAHLIAS. 

6 splendid Cactus van, 2a fid. 
6 splendid singles, 2a 
3 splendid Pompones, la 

Heliotropes, 3 for la 
Coleus, 3 for la 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

Box of 18 plants, including all tbe best van, for 6a 
-i valm ’ 1 ‘ ’ ” ■ ** ' 


are good v 


me, and cheap at double the price. 

STRAWBERRIES. 


These 


Amateur, British Queen, President, Elton Pine, Keen* 
Seedling, Alice Maud, MacMahon, Captain, Sir J. Paxton, 
Barnes’ Prolific. Any 6 var., 10 of each, for 3a ; the 10 var., 
12 of each, for 5s. 

THE CAPTAIN, well-rooted plants, 6a, 100; 50a, 1,000. 

Rainham, Nonpareil, Red Dutch, Is fid. 

Zlttau, Rooca, James Keeping, White 




JAMES GUYTON, 

STATION ROAD NURSERY, 

Belton* Great Yarmouth. 


TJAHLIA CUTTINGS.—vShow, Fancy, Single 

A/ Pompons, and Cactus Dahlias. My selection in choice 
varieties, 2s. per doz., post free. Catalogue on application.— 
ALEX. LISTER, Florist, Rothesay, N.B. 

MY SPECIALITIES ARE 

O EED POTATOES.—To grow for garden, field, 

® or exhibition. Before buying elsewhere, send for my 
descriptive Catalogue, which is the most complete in the Trade, 
and contains description of about 200 varieties, including all 
the best and several new seedlings of great merit. 

"pRUIT-TREES.—For garden or market In all 
-L the forms usually grown. Descriptive List, containing 
description of about 500 varieties of all kinds of hardy fruit* 
post free 4 stamps. Pamphlet on profitable fruit onlture^ 
{stamps. PRICE LISTS ITC.EE. 

JOHN WATKIN8, 

Fruit 'and Potato Grower, Pomona Farm, 
Withington, Hereford. 


HREEPERS for WALLS, Ac.—By planting 

U what is suitable an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful.—Descriptive LIST and advice free.—RICHARD 
SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


pALMS.—A few hundreds, well-grown, strong 

•L and healthy.— 8eaforthia elegans, Latania borbonlc* and 
Phoenix reclinata, 12 inches high, 4s. per doz.; 90s. per 100. 
Package and carriage free. 

Latania borbonica, Seaforthia elegans, Phoenix reclinata, 
and Corypha australis, 20 Inches to 24 inches high, Is. fid. each; 
16s. per doz. 

Seaforthia elegans, Latania borbonica, Phoenix reclinata, 
Euterpe edulis, and Areca lutesoens, 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 
high, 3s. to 5s. each. 

Fine feathery foliaged Seaforthia elegans, 4 feet high, 15s. 
per pair.— GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Btamford-hill, London. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS, truly named, one 
^ dozen plants. Parcel Post, for la—JOHN HODKINSON 
N ewtown, Pemberton. _ 


T7IOLAS.—C. Kintore, Pilrig Park, Mauve 
V Queen, Hardwicke Yellow, Holyrood, Is. 3d. doz., S» 
100, free.—J. JAMEA Florist, South Knighton, Leicester. 
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THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS IN 
SPRING. 

The time has now arrived when the formation 
and renovation of Asparagus plantations most 
receive attention. Few cottagers care to culti¬ 
vate Asparagus, but amateurs delight in having 
a good bed of it, and no garden under the 
charge of a professional gardener can be with¬ 
out it; in fact, in many gardens it is regarded as 
tiie most valuable crop of all, and a liberal sup¬ 
ply of first-rate produce never fails to give the 
utmost satisfaction to all concerned. Forced 
Asparagus is a delicious dish, and from the end 
of April until the middle of June the open-air 
produce cannot be equalled by any other vege¬ 
table in season. Peas and other good vegetables 
may be late, butso long as there is plenty of Aspa¬ 
ragus this absence will not inconvenience anyone; 
and I would strongly advise all who value choice 
vegetables at this time to grow as much 
Asparagus as they possibly can. It is no un¬ 
common thing to see the most ordinary crops, 
the half of which will never be consumed or 
prove remunerative, occupy large quarters in 
vegetable gardens, while choice Asparagus is 
onJv planted and grown to a very limited extent; 
and I feel absolutely certain that were the 
Asparagus planted extensively to supersede the 
common produce, the result would be beneficial 
to all. I have long considered it a waste of all 
material to attempt to renovate an old Asparagus 
bed when the whole of the roots that remain 
only consist of a few at great distances apart. 
If there is only a blank here and there in the 
plantation it may be made up, but success will 
never attend the planting of a great many young 
roots amongst a few old ones, as the latter hinder 
the proper reparation of the ground for the 
reception o^ie young roots, and this is a very 
important point. Many Asparagus 
Jtlantations fail through the soil iu which 
they are planted not being properly prepared, 
ana not a few also fail in the soil being too much 
prepared. Any ordinary good soil will grow 
first-rate Asparagus, and after applying the 
necessary manures and cultivation the less it is 
meddled with the better. The ‘‘Asparagus 
bed ” is such a familiar term that many who 
purpose beginning its culture would never expect 
to succeed with it unless the roots were planted 
in the orthodox bed ; but this is wrong, as the 
old-fashioned, high-sided, neatly-cut-out bed is 
rarely patronised by good modern growers, but 
a good piece of ground is planted row after row, 
through and through, and there is then no 
ground lost by wide pathways between the beds, 
while the results are remunerative in the highest 
degree. If I had 150 new Asparagus plantations 
to make I would never think of giving one of 
them the form of a bed. The only soil to 
avoid in Asparagus culture is a heavy, wet, 
retentive one. The roots are very fleshy, 
and in the summer they will push out a long 
way, but when winter comes they will not grow 
in a wet soil, and the greater part of them will 
die back until the plant is left with so few that 
growth the following season will be most un- 
satisfactory, if not quite j* failure. Thiaj may 
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lead those who have nothing but a heavy soil 
to work with to infer that their chance of grow¬ 
ing good Asparagus is hopeless. Nothing of the 
sort, as the whole may be easily remedied by 
drainage or the addition of light material. In 
dealing with a heavy, wet soil, it should be 
trenched to the depth of 2 feet 6 inches, and a 
large quantity of ashes and any old rough mate¬ 
rial should be placed at the bottom of 
every trench. This will act as excellent 
drainage and improve the soil as well, 
and a quantity of sand or road-scrapings should 
be added to the soil near the surface. The 
quantity must be determined by the texture 
of the soil, but do not stint it in anv case. 
This trenching and adding to must all be done 
before manuring begins, but as soon as these 
operations have been completed, place a heavy 
dressing of manure on the surface, and fork it 
well through the soil, and the piece will then be 
ready for planting. I guarantee that a quarter 
treated in this wav would produce excellent 
crops of Asparagus for many years, but it ought 
to be understood that the utmost importance 
must be attached to the indispensable system of 
thoroughly preparing the soil before any 
attempt is made at planting, as once the roots are 
lanted and established the soil should not be 
isturbed again to any extent for many years. 
The not uncommon plan of planting in a hurry 
in any kind of soil and letting the roots take 
their chance, will never do in the case of 
Asparagus, but with a properly-prepared soil 
and roots rightly planted they will succeed 
permanently in spite of everything. There are 
many gardens, however, where the soil is 
naturally adapted for Asparagus-growing, and 
in these instances culture is very easy. In pre¬ 
paring to plant it is only necessary to manure 
the surface well, and add a little sand or general 
refuse. Horse-droppings make the 
Best manure for Asparagus, and of arti¬ 
ficial manures, soot, guano, and salt are the 
best. Seaweed is also excellent, and wherever 
it can be obtained it should be used in pre¬ 
ference to everything else. It may be dug into 
the ground like manure, and where the soil is 
poor horse-droppings may be added to it. I do 
not, however, approveof dressing theground with 
these manures, and adding a quantity of artificial 
manure as well. Well-prepared ground does 
not require artificial manure at first, aud this 
should only be applied in after years as a stimu¬ 
lant. In selecting ground for Asparagus odd 
corners must be avoided, and the best part 
of the garden devoted to it. Sun and 
air are very essential to the perfect develop¬ 
ment of tne stems and maturing of the 
crowns. In planting the roots great care should 
be taken that they are not allowed to shrivel or 
dry up when out of the soil. They may be trans¬ 
planted most successfully from one to three 
ears of age. In buying roots from a nursery, 
would insist on their being packed in a little 
damp Moss, and they should not be allowed to 
allowed to remain a minute longer on the road 
or at the station than is actually necessary. 
Laying them in temporarily until their quarters 
are ready is a bad plan, as it is impossible to 
shift and re-shift them without injury. Of this 
I have had ample proof. When the young roots 
are home-raised and have only to be taken from 
one part of the garden to another, planting may 


be done without losing a single root, as they 
should be transferred without being out of the 
soil more than a few minutes. The roots are 
all star-like in form, and they may be crammed 
into a very small hole, but this is not benefical, 
and the way of planting is to allow them plenty 
of room to go m freely. Each hole should be 
taken out with a spade to the depth of 4 inches 
or 5 inches, and about 1 foot square. The root 
is then placed in without a twist, aud free 
growth is sure to follow. In the bed system it 
was a general rule to plant 1 foot or a little 
more apart, and in a short time the top-growths 
became a crowded mass, but this had a direct 
tendency to lessen the strength of the shoots, 
aud the best of all results are obtained by 
planting each root about 2 feet or 2£ feet 
apart from the other, and allowing the top 
growth unrestricted Bpace. There is nothing 
lost in this, as there will be as many heads cut 
from a root 30 inches from its neighbour as there 
would be from two roots in that space, and the 
size of the former heads will be much in excess 
of the latter ; in fact, first-rate produce can 
only be secured from roots grown widely apart, 
but at whatever distance they mav be put in, if 
they can be planted in wet weatner it will bo 
greatly in their favour, but if the weather is dry 
throughout the whole of the planting season, as 
it promises to be this year, water freely as soon 
as planting is done. 

One-year-old roots often succed better than 
older ones, and the older they become the more 
risky is their transplanting; but, although 
they may be transplanted at three and four 
years old, none of the produce should be cut 
from them the first year, as the aim should 
be to allow them to become fully established 
before beginning to cut. Although I object 
to patching up very deficient beds or 
plantations, it is an advantage to fill up a blank 
when it only occurs here ana there, and in that 
case planting is done in the same way as is re¬ 
commended for the new plantation. Asparagus 
is muoh benefited by being mulched in summer, 
and as soon as it is seen where the young growths 
are, a quantity of short manure should be placed 
round each plant. The roots being near the 
surface they are apt to suffer from drought, 
which this mulching will counteract and 
benefit them to a great extent. I do not 
know of anything that injures Asparagus more 
in summer than wind. Let anyone look over 
a plantation after the shoots have attained 
a fair height, and thev will observe that many 
of the shoots have t>een broken short off at 
the root. This not only hinders the shoot from 
developing further, but it also injures the 
crown for the succeeding crop. This must be 
avoided, and the best way of doing it is to put 
a stake to each plant and tie the stems so firmly 
to it that they cannot be blown about, upset, 
or broken off. In cutting, at first, a number of 
the later stems may be destroyed if care is not 
taken with the knife, as those who push down 
and cut it as low as possible can easily cut over 
some of the young stems that are not visible 
above ground. I nave no doubt there are many 
of your readers who desire to raise their own 
Asparagus roots, and it may interest them to 
know that it can be easily accomplished ; 1 os. 
of seed will produce hundreds of plants, and It 
rarely fails to germinatec It should be sown in 
v -1 r 31 Trc n i 
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keeping up supplies from open-air ridges, and 
mine are really grown on such, for having 
neither frames nor stable litter to spare for 
hotbeds, I adopt the next best plan, which is a 
sheltered sunny bank or border ; a trench of any 
length desired, and 4 feet in width, and a foot 
in depth, is then dug out, and in this I put 
lawn mowings and as many leaves as can be 
spared to generate a little warmth to start the 
plants into growth. The plants would start 
without such heat, but they take longer time, 
and with our short summers every day gained 
is of advantage, and the additional labour in¬ 
volved in forming such a foundation is scarcely 
worth considering. Supposing, however, that 
neither litter nor lawn-mowings are at com¬ 
mand, the bed should be made after the ridge 
fashion—that is, the soil be thrown in line 


drills 3 inches deep and 15 inches apart. I sow 
a little annually to keep up a supply of roots 
for winter forcing. The seed is sown thinly, as 
then plants can be easily disentangled when 
they come to be transplanted at the age of two 
or three years. A rich light soil is the best for 
the seedlings, and, apart from keeping them 
free from weeds, their cultural requirements 
after sowing are nothing worth speaking of. 

M. J. 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Regent Potatoes. 

Many people in gardening matters run after 
novelties for novelty’s sake, and probably in 
nothing is this exemplified in a stronger manner 
than in the case of Potatoes. No doubt some of 


Protecting Broccoli in winter.—I 

read with great pleasure the remarks of 
“ J. R.,” in Gardening, April 7th, p. 64, on the 
“ Preservation of Broccoli from frost in winter.” 
Now, as most people are looking over their beds 
to see which have survived the late severe 
■winter, and a great many are regretting the loss 
of a part, and some the whole of their crops, is 
the time to consider the best kind of seed to 
sow, and the best way to preserve them. Per¬ 
haps a few remarks of my experience will not 
be out of place. Last spring I sowed some of 
the Perfection and May Queen Broccolis. I find 
that to get them planted out as soon as possible 
in good ground, so as to become good strong 
plants before winter, is very important. The 
stronger they are the better they will stand 
the frost. I have heard of two plans for laying 
the plants—one towards the north and the 
other the south. I decided to try both, 
and I find that those laid southwards look 
a little the best. As soon as frost made its 
first appearance I took the soil away from the 
side 1 intended to lay the plant, put a layer of 
fresh, long, stable-manure, and laid it down on 
it without taking it out of the ground. After 
pressing the soil well to the root, I put on a 
layer of manure, covering well up to the leaves, 
for I find that the stalk requires protection as 
much as the heart, and I carried out this plan 
with each plant up to the end of the towb. 
Although the larger leaves appear to be 
shrivelled and dead, the plants are all alive and 
healthy, the centres having kept beautifully 
green, though they are in a bleak place, exposed 
to the north-east winds, and if there is frost 
anywhere we always get our share of it.— 
F. Cooke, Birmingham. 


Regent Potato (average natural size). 


the new varieties are really excellent, but in a 

f eneral sense, as far as midseason round 
’otatoes are concerned, if a good and true 
strain of Regents can be obtained, nothing 
better, in a general sense, can be planted. The 
varieties, which are many, of the true Regent 
Potato vary somewhat in point of earliness and 
cropping qualities. This, it is believed, is more 
due to change of soil than any permanent distinc¬ 
tion, and, as before mentioned, it is, perhaps, still 
one of the best and most generally useful Potatoes 
in cultivation. It is very productive, the tubers 
are floury, and of excellent quality. If 
planted in April, the crop ripens in August. 
When the growth of this Potato has been 
checked or retarded by very dry weather, it is 
not unusual for the tubers in their subsequent 
growth to become very considerably elongated 
in shape; but these same tubers, if used for 
“ seed,” will in the following year produce 
perfectly round Potatoes — that is, of course, 
provided their growth receives no similar 
check. P. 


something after the form of the old way of 
growing Asparagus. By this plan the 
the ridge of soil, and, 
sur- 


sun has full play 
provided it is kept moist 
face mulched with droppings (except being 
a little longer time about fruiting), there 
is really little to choose between them and those 
started with bottom-heat. The soil I use is 
ordinary kitchen garden-soil, enriched with 
leaf-soil and horse-droppings, but this I supple¬ 
ment by always keeping the surface mulched 
with leaf-soil or manure. I make but one 
sowing, and that about this time in April, 
and, of course, they are raised in heat, 
potted off into 3-inch pots as soon as they are 
in the rough leaf, and again put in heat till the 
pots are full of roots, which they generally are 
early in May. They are then planted singly on 
the ridges 2 feet apart, and each plant is afforded 
the protection of a bell-glass till established 
in their permanent quarters, when they are 
gradually inured to bear full exposure by 
placing sprays of evergreen branches on the 
windward side of the plants. As soon as the 
plants have fairly started into growth they 


GHERKINS IN MARKET GARDENS. 
These are sown about the middle of May in 
rows, 4 feet or 5 feet apart, and the seeds are 
put in about 4 inches or 5 inches asunder. A 
good place for this crop, and one often devoted 
to it, is the alleys between the row's of spring- 


RIDGE CUCUMBERS. 

These are not so generally grown—or, perhaps 
I should say, so well grow r n—as they should be, 
considering their acceptability for salads 
throughout the summer and early autumn 
month?. Probably, the reason for such neglect 
of cultivation in many instances arises from 
previous failure, the result of neglect of atten¬ 
tion to the plants in the earlier stages of growth, 
owing to the mistaken notion that because a 
plant is said to be easy of cultivation, we 
expect it to do without any attention at all, 
and then wonder at our failures. Common and 
easily-grown plants, alike with the rarest and 
difficult to grow, will not thrive of themselves, 
but they w’lll repay a proportionate amount of 
painstaking anent their cultivation, and if 
this be afforded to ridge Cucumbers the 
produce may reasonably be expected to bear 
comparison with the best frame-grow'n Cucum¬ 
bers. I say this advisedly, as for many 
years past, owing to want of frames and 
house-room in which to grow Cucumbers 
during the 
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closely examined to remove surplus shoots that 
invariably form at the base, three shoots and 
the lead being the maximum I allow to remain, 
and all laterals that form on these are kept 
closely pinched out till the shoots have 
attained a length of 2 feet. A good foundation 
is thus laid for the formation of other shoots, 
which may then be of any number, so long as 
there is no risk of overcrowding, which must 
always be avoided, as this, next to an attack of 
black-fly, is the worst of evils. 


„, necessary, 

therefore, that a strict rule of periodical thin¬ 
ning out and regulating of shoots be adhered 
to, and once 


Gherkins or Pickling Cucumbers (natural size of 
young fruit). 


■week is not too frequent. As to 
parasites, black-fly is the most troublesome, 
next thrips, then mildew, and last, green-fly. 
Though it may not be possible to prevent 
attacks of such parasites, their power to injure 
is much less when the plants are in vigorous 
health ; obviously, therefore, this is one way of 
fighting them. Another way to destroy fly and 
thrips is to syringe with Tobacco water, and if once 
they can be got under, a syringing with soap- 


sown Cabbage or Radish beds. The alleys are 
dug over the drills for the seeds opened in the 
morning, and they are sown in the afternoon, 
■when the ground is warm. When the Radishes 
or other crops are cleared off the intervening 
beds, the latter are dug, and a line of Cauli¬ 
flowers or French Beans is planted along tl • 
centre of them, or sometimes two or three line® 
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of Lettuces are put in. Some sow the 
Gherkins in an open quarter in patches of 
three or four seeds together, in rows about 5 
feet or 6 feet apart, and 3 feet or 4 feet asunder 
m the row. Hand-glasses are then placed over 
the seeds, and when the young plants have come 
above ground, abundant ventilation is given 
until they show flower, when they are fully 
exposed. Others sow a few seeds in the middle 
of the space between fruit-bushes for about 
6 feet or 10 feet into the brake, but no farther. 
Thus, being near the outside, they get plenty of 
air and light, and have, in addition, the shelter 
of the bushes. In many cases, however, they 
are now raised in frames and transferred to the 
open ground in June. These Gherkins are very 
extensively cultivated in London market gardens, 
same growers frequently gathering from 18,000 
to 20,000 fruit in one day. The fruit is gathered 
when about the size of a man’s finger, placed in 
bushel baskets, and sent direct to the pickle 
manufacturers. G. 


4072. — Vegetables for show in 
August. — Plant Wheeler’s Imperial or 
Carter’s Heartwell Cabbages now, on well- 
manured land. The Cabbage is a gross feeder. 
Plant Walcheren and Veitch’s Autumn Giant 
Cauliflowers now ; also sow a few seeds of the 
Walcheren to make a second string to the bow, 
as Cauliflowers are uncertain. They require 
very liberal treatment to obtain fine, close heads. 
Plant Telegraph or Tender and True Cucumbers 
on a hotbed in a frame before the middle of 
May. To have Celery for an August show, the 
plants should now be getting strong, and be 
ready for putting in the trenches by the middle 
of May. Be careful not to give a check, or the 
plants will pipe and be useless. Avoid using 
strong manures with the view of forcing them, 
but plenty of water they must have. The 
manure in the trench should be well decom¬ 
posed. Plant Runner Beans (Carter's Cham¬ 
pion) first week in May, and Broad Beans about 
the same time, or not later than the 10th of 
May. Sow Turnip (Snowball) first week in June, 
and Vegetable Marrows now if under glass, 
or first week in May if in the open. Cover 
the batch of seeds with a flower-pot every night. 
Sow Carter’s Giant White Coe and Neapolitan 
Cabbage Lettuces end of May and again middle 
of Jane.—E. H. 

3596.—Broad Beans not bearing.—If 

“ Festiniog ” will give his ground a dressing of 
freahunslaked lime—hot from the kiln, if possible 
—at the rate of about ten tons, not less, to the 
acre, it will decompose the peat and liberate 
the potash, and promote a robust, healthy 
growth. If “ Festiniog’s ” Beans are planted 
he can top-dress between the rows and hoe it in 
with a Dutch or ordinary draw hoe. ** Fes¬ 
tiniog" can still further improve his crop of Beans 
by burning some of his peat soil ana putting 
on the ashes along with the lime. In no case 
must the lime or ashes be dug deeply into the 
soil.—J. F. 

4050.— No Plus Ultra Pea. — Sow the Ne Plus 
Ultm for September use about the end of May, and again 
•boot tiie second week in June. Sow in prepared 
trenches, and isolate the rows.—E. H. 


Is Coooa-nut-flbre nutritious ? — 
“H. S.,” in Gardening, April 7 th (page 68), 
quotes a couple of instances to show that this 
most useful substance is really a fertiliser. He 
is quits right, thus far, that Cocoa-nut-fibre 
does encourage root-action to a wonderful ex* 
tent—a fact which I should be the last to deny, 
knowing from experience that cuttings of almost 
anything will strike root in this substance, if 
kept warm and moist, more freely than in any 
other way, and I always use a large proportion 
when preparing compost for filling cutting- 
pots ; but whether plants can obtain any real 
nutriment from it is quite another question. I 
have always found that if left for any length of 
time in the fibre pure and simple, though the 
roots run a long way, the plant gets into a de¬ 
bilitated and sickly condition, and ultimately 
perishes. Palms belong to a class of plants that 
do not show the effect of a little starvation for a 


long time ; only give them warmth and moisture 
enough, and they will grow for years in almost 
anything, even in sawdust or fine brick-rubbish. 
I, too, have used the fibre over the drainage in 
potting, and found it very 
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ery good for the purpose; 

* Google 


but rough leaf-mould or half-decayed Hops are 
far better. I think ** H. S.” will find the ver¬ 
dict of most really good growers agree with my 
opinion, though I must say I have met with a 
good many men who ought to know better taking 
the other side. Perhaps some of our well- 
known authorities will speak up and settle the 
question.—B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 


Extracts from a garden diary from April 21 st 
to April 28th. 

Sowed Mignonette and a few other kinds of hardy 
annuals in open places in the herbaceous borders to fill up, 
as those for whom I am aoting do not like to see bare 
earth. Planted out young plants of Pentstemons and 
Hollyhocks wintered in cold frames; only a few of the 
choice named Hollyhocks are so treated, as seedlings are 
brought up hardy in the open air. I generally sow to¬ 
wards the end of April in the open air, and prick off when 
large enough. Sowed Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, 
and Antirrhinums. Potted off seedling Verbenas. Pricked 
out Stocks and Asters into cold frame in a bed of good 
soil; it does not take long, and when the plants go out 
they are strong, and soon get established. The only diffi¬ 
culty with this kind of work is want of room, as at this 
season so many things require attention. Staked earliest 
Sweet Peas, and made a further sowing for succession. 
Mulched recently-planted shrubs with short Grass, having 
first given them a good soak of water. Rolled gravel 
walks ; a firm surface now keeps down weeds. My walks 
were all turned over during the winter, and are now 
bright and free from weeds. A boy or a woman will run 
round them occasionally after a shower to pull up weeds, 
if there are any, and the roller will follow to put all right 
again. The worst of using the weed killers, Buch as salt, 
sulphorio acid, Ac., is it takes all the colour out of the 
gravel. Pruned Tea Roses in the beds; the cuttings of 
Teas taken from plants in pots in March are now rooted 
and ready for potting off. If the roots are allowed to 
enter the plunging material they break; all cuttings 
should be placed in single pots os soon as roots are 
actually formed. Looked over the collection of Roses for 
work of the Rose maggot. Pinched off the curled leaves, 
and burned or otherwise destroyed them. Pricked out 
Polyanthus and Auricula seedlings raised in pots in a pre¬ 
pared bed in a shady border. The coloured and other 
Primroses are very full of blossom now, and are nice when 
pioked and tied in bunches for the rooms. Pegged down 
the runners of Marie Louise and other Violets; when 
rooted the young plants will be planted out in an open 
situation for lifting in autumn. Divided and replanted 
several beds of the Czar, or Giant Russian Violet; these 
are nice to plant in open spots in the shrubbery. Moved 
Dahlias from warm pit to a close frame to harden them ; 
shall oover up with mats at nights. Prepared situations 
for choice Dahlias by working in some oompost of manure 
and old turf, and placing the stakes firmly down, near 
which each plant will be planted when the right season 
conies round. Cut edgings of flower-beds, and raked and 
prepared them for planting with the summer bedders 
next month. Sowed Marigolds in hotbed. Potted off 
seedling Balsams, and shifted on seedling tuberous Bego¬ 
nias ; 1 raised some with rather pretty double flowers last 
year; if well grown in a warm pit seedlings will make nice 
flowering stuff the same season. Grafted a few young 
Apple and Pear stocks. Looked over Vines in the early 
house to remove laterals, so that nothing interferes with the 
main leaves. The ventilation now needs care and watch¬ 
fulness, as the winds are keen and the sunshine fluctuat¬ 
ing ; I always make it a rule when the sun goes under a 
oloud, and the thermometer begins to fall rapidly, to take 
off air, as sudden changes are hurtful. Small houses are 
more difficult to manwe than large ones, as the outside 
influenoes have more effect. Watered inside borders with 
warm liquid-manure. Vines will take a lot of support; if 
the border is well drained, it is almost impossible, with 
the means usually at command, to overdo it. Tied in 
young wood in Peach-house. Thinned fruits on trees in 
orchard-house which are thickly set. Thinned Grapes in 
second vinery. Stopped young growth of Melons; sup¬ 
porting the fruit in house. Poured liquid-manure in 
rubble under bed. At present the plants are healthy and 
free from red spider, and by using the syringe freely, and 
rubbing a little sulphu. occasionally on the pipes, I gener¬ 
ally suooeed in keeping the red spider outside. Sowed 
Melon and Cucumber seeds for late crop. Sowed Turnips, 
Spinach, and all kinds of winter Greens, first dusting tne 
seeds with red lead. Sowed Lettuces and Radishes. 
Planted dwarf French Beans on worm border. Prepared 
the trenches for Scarlet Runners; but shall not plant the 
Beans for a week or so. Sowed & couple of rows of British 
Queen Peas; when isolated these are profitable, if one has 
good long sticks to support them. 


Greenhouse. 

African Lily (Agapan th us). —These plants are de¬ 
serving of a place in every greenhouse, for, though 
common and old-fashioned, their habit of growth and the 
character of their flowers Is such as to place them In the 
front rank amongst the things that require oool green¬ 
house treatment. The ability of Agapanthus to thrive 
and present a fair appearance with less attention than 
most plants want oommends them to those who have not 
always the opportunity of giving the unremitted attention 
to the occupants of their greenhouse which is indispens¬ 
able to the well being of subjects that will not bear any 
want of care. Large specimens are most effective for the 
deooration of roomy houses, or for standing out-of-doors 
in summer, and the plants will attain a larger size with 
their roots oonflned in small pots than most things are 
capable of; hut, when too muon cramped for a lengthened 
period, the specimens fall off in the quantity of flowers 
they produoe. Agapanthus are easily increased by 
division of the crowns. The present is a good time for 
breaking up any that require it. On turning them out of 
the pots the halls will be found to oonsist of a dense 
mass of fleshy roots, very closely interlaced. The best 
way to separate them without much breakage, and to 


secure a due proportion of roots to each c r o wn , is to wash 
out all the soil by immersing the balls in a tub of water 
In this manner the specimens oan be divided into single 
crowns or into larger pieces, consisting of two or three 
crowns each. Ordinary loam of fair quality, with suffi¬ 
cient sand to insure its keeping porous, is all the plants 
require, as anything in the way of manurial stimulants 
can be given in a liquid form during the- time that active 
growth is going on. Drain well, make the soil quite 
solid in the pots, and give a moderate watering as soon ae 
the potting is completed. Stand the plants in a house or 
pit where they will get a fair amount of light. The best 
form of the white-flowered variety should be grown as well 
as the ordinary blue sort. 

Eplphyllums.—Plants of the large-flowered kinds of 
Epiphyllum that were kept in a dry, dormant state dur¬ 
ing the winter, and started into growth some weeks back, 
will now he showing their flower-buds. Keep the soil 
moderately moist, not wet, for the roots of all the sorts 
are Impatient of much moisture. In the case of plants 
like these, that are usually stood out-of-doors during the 
summer, worms often find their way into the pots, and 
soon make the drainage so foul that the water cannot pass 
away. Where anything of this kind is noticed when 
water is given the defect should at once be set right by re- 
draining the pots. Without this the plants cannot 
possibly keep in good condition. Plants of the trunoatum 
varieties of Epiphyllum that have been kept in warmth 
since they flowered will now be about completing their 
growth. Let them have plenty of light; they do not re¬ 
quire shading from the sun, as the better the growth gets* 
matured the oetter they may be expected to flower. 


Isolepis gracilis. —This pretty decorative plant 
admits of being used with advantage in numerous ways. 
It looks well in small pots along the front of a plant-stage 
in the greenhouse, so as to form a margin to larger-grow¬ 
ing things. It makes an excellent window plant; and is 
suitable for interspersing amongst small-growing flower¬ 
ing subjects. It increases readily by division of the 
crowns, which may be separated more or less, according 
to the Dumber that are required. Where the object is to 

K t the plants on in little time up to an effective size, it is 
st not to divide them into too small pieces. Plants that 
have filled 6-inoh pots may be cut into three or four. Put 
the pieoes into pots proportionate to their Bize, giving room 
for a sufficient quantity of new soil, as the plant is a very 
free rooter, and will soon form a dense mass of fibres. Give 
a good watering as soon as the potting is completed, and 
stand the young stock in a warm house or pit, if suoh is 
available. Kept warm much more progress will he made; 
yet it will do well in a greenhouse. Under cool treatment 
its grass-like leaves, comes shorter, so as to give the speci¬ 
mens a more compact appearance. 

Himantophylluroa .—Where a sufficient stock of 
these plants are grown, so that a portion can be accom¬ 
modated in a warm house or pit after their season of rest, 
and others let to come on slower with greenhouse treat¬ 
ment, a long succession of flowers can be had. Plants 
that were put in heat some weeks ago will soon push 
up their bloom-spikes, and will shortly he in flower, 
during which tiipe they should be kept moderately cool; 
without this the flowers will be so much sooner over. 
After blooming any that require potting should have a 
shift before the growth begins to move much. Good 
turfy loam, with enough sand to keep it in a condition for 
the water to pass freely through it, is the most suitable 
material for Himantophyllums. Drain the pots well, and 
make the soil firm, as, in common with most fleshy-rooted 
subjects, they do not like the material loose. Large 
specimens may be divided as soon as thsy have flowered. 
They will bear separating into single crowns, or they may 
be kept In larger masses, say, three or four crowns to 
each ; but, in all cases, see that a reasonable quantity of 
roots is attached to each crown. To admit of this all the 
soil should be got clean away, so as to allow of the roots 
being disentangled 


Tla Pft gena a .—Amateurs who grow these finest of 
greenhouse twiners should be careful to place them in the 
most shady part of the house. In a span-roofed structure, 
standing with the ends north and south, they should be 

S lanted at the north end, so as to admit of their d ranches 
eing taken up to the roof and trained out underneath it, 
so that they will extend towards the opposite end. In a 
lean-to, hip-roofed, or span-roofed house, standing with 
the ends in the opposite direction, keep the plants on the 
north side; the reason for this is that the young, tender 
leaves do not like exposure to much sun, and much 
shading is objectionable in many ways. Neither must 
oold ourrents of air be admitted so as to come in contact 
with the young growing leaves, for, if this occurs, it will 
cause them to crumple and come deformed, not attaining 
near their natural size, in addition to which it often stops 
the growth of the young Bhoots altogether. If there 
happens to have been a little more warmth kept up in the 
house where the plants are grown than necessary for cool 
greenhouse subjects, this naturally starts them into growth 
earlier, and the young foliage is in a softer condition, and, 
consequently, liable to suffer worse in the way described. 

Lapagerias planted out.—The plants are much 
the hestwhen planted out in a bed or border; but this 
should not he done until they have first attained sufficient 
strength in pots, ssy, with the shoots 6 feet or 7 feet long, 
as, if turned out before the plants have got a good quan¬ 
tity of roots, they are too long before they can oocupy the 
sou of which the bed or border is made. The present is a 
good time for planting. The bed may be composed of 
good, fibrous peat, turfy loam, or a mixture of both, 
though, when peat of the right sort is available, I should 
giveit the preference. Add enough sand to keep the 
material sweet and porous. Spread the roots out moder¬ 
ately, and press the soil firm. Water freely all through 
the growing season, and syringe overhead daily. 

6 * Thomas Bams. 


Outdoor Garden. 

transplanting evergreens.—Continue this work 
completed. Water the plants in ; stake, or otherwise 
ure them from wind-waving. If the roots have been 
,oh reduoed, shorten back some of the longest branches 
relieve them by checking evaporation, 
low Hollyhocks in the open border.— Much of 
i liability to disease to which Hollyhooks have of late 
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yean been subject is owing to propagating under glass in 
heat. 

Annnala should be thinned as soon as laiue enough to 
handle. Do it after a shower. The thinnings may be 
planted elsewhere. 

Annuals in shrubberies. — The seeds of the 
common showy annual flowers, which may be bought 
cheap by the ounce or pound, may be scattered in open 
plaoes in the shrubbery, or by the side of woodland walks. 

Edgings of Daisies are very bright and pleasing, 
and carry the thoughts back to the old times. Three or 
four rowH are better and more effective than one. 

Slips of Lavender will grow now in a shady border. 
Press the soil around them. 

Flowers among the Grass.— Irregular patches of 
flowers round the margins of the lawn are very attractive. 
Snowdrops, Daffodils, Pseonies, German Iris, Old Pink 
China and other Roses are among the things which are 
adapted for the purpose. For sheltered nooks the Celan¬ 
dine-tree (Boccdnia cordata), the Giant K notweed (Poly¬ 
gonum cuspidatum), are very suitable. This is the best 
season for planting these large-growing plants. 

Herbaceous borders.— Finish dividing and trans¬ 
planting all large plants. All strong-rooting plants, such 
as Golden Rods, should be kept in the background. Stir 
the soil freely with the fork now, and sow annuals in the 
vacant plaoes. This is the best season to plant evergreen 
hedges. Holly, Yew, Lawson Cypress, and Box are very 
% suitable plants. 

Bedding plants.— Continue the hardening-off pro¬ 
cess and the propagation of any new plant of which stock 
is scarce. 

Tea Boses will root freely now in the propagating 
bed. Prepare the cuttings, and lay them tiucuyln the 
moist, plunging material. Pot up as soon as the 
white roots are a quarter of an inoh long. 

Beds of spring flowers should be made the most 
of now by keeping everything as neat and trim as possible. 
The double scarlet Anemones are beautiful now for cut¬ 
ting. 

Fruit Garden. 

Pines .—Pot on successions, renewing the plunging- 
beds, if neoess&ry. Use rough, turfy loam, enriched with 
soot and a little bone-meal. Pot firmly. Use the syringe 
freely among growing stock ; but be sure the water is soft 
and pure. Use a thin shade during the hottest part of the 
day, dose early, and saturate the atmosphere. Night 
temperature 65 degs. 

Vinery.—Setting late Grapes.— To make sure of 
a good set it is best to give them a little assistance, tap¬ 
ping the rods with the hand when the pollen is dry. 
Drawing the hand lightly down the bunches, or drawing a 
light hair-brush over them, will have the same effect. 
Bad setters may be assisted with pollen from good setters by 
drawing a light hair-brush over a bunch of Black Ham¬ 
burgh or Golden Queen, and, when charged with pollen, 
passing it over a bunch of Muscat or Lady Downe's. 

Early Peaches.— Both colour and flavour are in¬ 
fluenced much by exposure to sunshine; therefore, push 
aside all foliage which hangs over the fruits. Use the 
syringe freely on Peach-trees till within 10 days or so of 
the fruits ripening. Inside borders of the early house 
should be well moistened now for the last time till the 
fruit is gathered. A mulch of litter will be serviceable. 

Figs.—Check the growth of all young shoots, where 
five perfect leaves have been made, by pressing the points 
of the shoots between the finger ana thumb until the 
tissues have been destroyed. 

The blooming season of Figs.— The flowers are 
contained within the fruits, and the blossoms are perfected 
when the fruits are about half grown. The time may be 
known by the expansion of the eye at the end of the fruit. 
During the flowering period the swelling of the fruits 
remains stationary, and the atmosphere should be kept 
drier, with a slight rise in the temperature, so as to per¬ 
mit of more ventilation being given. 

Peaches on walls. —Commence disbudding in good 
time, though do not begin this work till the weather is 
mild. If thiok curtains are used for protecting the blos¬ 
soms, draw them aside on fine days to give light and air to 
the trees. 

Grafting Apples and Pears.— The season is back¬ 
ward ; but as soon as the sap is moving, which may be 
known by the starting of the buds, is the proper time to 
graft. The grafts should be in a dormant oondltion. 

Spare liquid-manure may be given to Strawberry 
beds, or poured along the rows of Raspberry-oanes, or 
given to Plum-trees, or Gooseberry, or Black Currant- 
bushes. Plant beds of alpine Strawberries. 

Strawberries in pots waiting in cold pita to be 
transferred to forcing-houses should not be allowed to get 
dry at the root. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cucumbers.— Plants in warm houses and pits will 
require shade on bright days. Close early, and saturate 
the atmosphere. Keep the growth thin by frequent 
ptnohing rather than pruning with the knife. Cut all 
fruits when large enough for use. 

Cold pits.— If a little warm manure oon be obtained 
to give the plants a start, the pita from whioh bedding 
plants have been removed may be prepared for ana 
planted with Cucumbers. Telegraph and Tender and 
True are good varieties. 

Tomatoes.—Grow on the young plants unohecked 
from the beginning. 

Tomatoes on south walls in open air.— When 
these are planted year after year on the same site it is 
neoeesary that the soil should be changed. This is the 
best preventive against disease, and by planting only 
vigorous plants satisfactory results will be ensured. 

Salad plants.— Sow and plant Lettuces. Carter's 
giant White Cos and the Tom Thumb Cabbage are good 
varieties. Tie up the plants turning in. 

Veltch’s Self-protecting Broccoli is an excel¬ 
lent kind for early winter use. Sow a few seeds now, and 
again in May. The Leamington is a good variety for 
March and April, and Sutton‘s Late Queen for late use. 
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Sow Savoys, including Tom Thumb. The Drumhead 
is too large for family use. 

The Potatoes in the early border now up must 
have protection from frost. It is not safe to leave them 
uncovered, even if the weather in the evening is mild, as 
a change may come before sunrise in the morning. Often 
a colder atmosphere prevails just about sunrise. 

Vegetable Marrows— If glass cannot be spared, 
make up a slight hotbed with weeds. Grass, or any kind of 
refuse that will generate some warmth by fermentation, 
and, when in a genial condition, place on a hill of soil, and 
plant the seeds, covering with a flower-pot, or pail, or 
something. Give light and air when the young plants 
appear, and plant out when large enough. 

Asparagus is very backward in the open air. All 
who can afford it should cover one or more beds with 
light, movable, glazed frames to hasten on a few dishes. 

Spinach substitutes.— Sow New Zealand Spinach 
in heat, and Spinach Beet in rows in the open air, 15 lnohes 
to 18 inohes apart. These are the best substitutes for 
Spinach. 

Using the hoe.— This is the time to keep down 
weeds and encourage growth. E. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

Pansies.— The only way in which these favourite old- 
fashioned plants oan be induced to succeed at all in or 
near large towns is by growing them from seed every year. 
Even then the result is very poor if the local atmosphere 
is very smoky or much confined; but, in most suburban 
districts, veiy handsome Pansies can be obtained from a 
good strain of seed. If this is sown in a cold frame in 
August, and the young plants wintered under glass, with 
plenty of air, of course, they may be planted out at about 
the present time, earlier in ordinary seasons, and will 
bloom comparatively early, though not so soon as they 
would do in perfectly pure air. Some more seed, sown in 
a little heat in February or March, and grown on in a 
frame, will commenoe to flower in June, and a little more 
sown this month will afford Borne fine blooms in the 
autumn. The large-flowered Belgian or blotched Pansies 
appear to be more vigorous than most of the English show 
kinds, and, therefore, usually afford the best results. 

Gladiolus.— These showy bulbs succeed in most 
places, and, besides being of the simplest possible culture, 
are now wonderfully cheap. A few of a white or nearly 
white-flowered vanety look well dotted about here and 
there in a bed of Scarlet Zonal Pelargoniums; a good 
scarlet kind, similarly plaoed in conjunction with white- 
flowered Zonals or Petunias, or among pale purple Helio¬ 
tropes or Age returns, has also a fine effect. In any 
arrangement the bulbs must be planted now, and the 
more tender plants at the end of May. 

The Cape Hyacinth (C. oandicans).— 1 This stately 
blossoming Dulb should also be now planted. The spikes 
look very well rising from among a mass of almost any 
moderately low-growing herbaceous plants with coloured 
flowers. Strong bulbs in rioh soil will reach a height of 
4 feet or 5 feet. 

Spiraea palmata.— Both the red and white-flowered 
varieties of this beautiful Meadow Sweet are equally 1 de¬ 
serving of cultivation with the more commonly known S. 
japonic*. Under ordinary circumstances they bloom later, 
and, in any case, they do not endure forcing to anything 
like the same extent. Much the same treatment is re¬ 
quired ; but I think they prefer rather larger pots in pro¬ 
portion, and they must be kept close to the glass, with 
abundance of moisture and a little shade from the hot 
Bunshine we sometimes get in the end of April and May. 
When well grown they are very beautiful. 

A good window plant (inside) is the Norfolk 
Island Pine (Arauoaria exoelsa). This is no trouble to 
grow, is exceedingly elegant, and will remain in good con¬ 
dition for years. B. 0. R. 


ROSES, 

ROSE WILLIAM ALLEN RICHARDSON. 
This Rose appears to advantage in whatever 
form it is grown. It makes a handsome and 
floriferou8 standard, and it is effective as a large 
unpruned bush, worked on Brier cutting or 
seedling, or grown on its own roots. But un¬ 
doubtedly it is seen to the best advantage and is 
most prolific in the production of flowers when 
grown as a climber against a wall or fence. For 
this purpose it is especially well adapted for two 
reasons : In the first place, unlike some of the 
rampant-growing Tea-scented Roses, whioh 
have a tendency only to break into growth 
towards the ends of their immensely long shoots, 
leaving the lower part of the tree bare, this 
variety keep well clothed to the very base; and 
also, having very short jointed wood which 
ripens well, the laterals very Boon completely 
cover the entire surface of the wall. The flowers 
are usually produced from three to five in a 
bunch, and are of a brilliant and intense orange 
colour, paler towards the edges of the petals, 
and with an occasional sun-painted blotch of 
brownish-crimson on the exterior. It is a Rose 
admirably adapted for florists’ work for bouquets 
and general decorations, being by far the best 
Rose of its colour for the purpose in question. A 
bouquet made entirely of flowers and leaves of 
this Rose, and the sno wy-white Lamarqne, makes 
a delightful combination. G. T. 

Bose Lamarque . —Those in want of a 
good climbing Rose cannot do better than 
plant tiie variety here named. It grows freely, 


having a strong constitution, and blooms in 
profusion under glass just at a time (about 
Easter) when the flowers, which are pure white 
in the bud, are in great demand. When the 
flower is half expanded, the centre of it shows 
a pale-yellow hue, which deepens as expansion 
takes place. The perfume of this variety is 
very pleasing, and its free-flowering qualities 
are very remarkable, the blooms being borne in 
clusters of four and six together at the points of 
the current year’s growth. It is a variety which 
also lasts a long time after being cut, which is 
best done in the bud state in the morning. It is 
not necessary to train the shoots of this variety 
so thinly under the roof as some other kinds. 
When the blooming season is over cut out some 
of the oldest branches, selecting those which 
are weakest and unlikely to produce young 
succulent growths the following season. 
Thoroughly syringe the foliage during the 
summer, thus procuring a healthy free growth, 
which is indispensable to an ample supply of 
choice flowers. It grows well on its own roots. 
Cuttings taken off at this stage with a heel 
quickly form roots, and make nice plants in a 
snort time if the pots are plunged in a gentle 
bottom-heat and shaded from hot sun.—E. 

4026.—Pr uning Roses. —It all depends 
whether you go in for quality or quantity. 
By allowing a Rose to grow without inter¬ 
ference you will get large bushes, bearing a 
quantity of blooms, but which, individually, 
will not equal in size those produced by pruned 
plants. The object of pruning is by cutting 
away all weaklv shoots and restricting bud de¬ 
velopment on those that are to be left, to induce 
the plant to concentrate its energies on the for¬ 
mation of a limited number of blooms. Pruning 
also keeps plants in bounds, and permits of 
the culture of a greater number of kinds. If I 
had space I should grow my Roses in both ways, 
as a big Rose bush covered with bloom is a plea¬ 
sant sight—J. C., Byjleet. 

THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Seasonable Notes. 

Chrysanthemums, for whatever purpose grown, 
should now receive particular attention. Those 
intended for exhibition purposes should now be 
ready for potting into 6-inch pots. Before 
doing this, these plants should be looked over, 
and any shoots about 4 inches long should be 
stopped to induce other shoots to form. The 
requisite quantity of pots (6-inch ones) required 
should be procured, and if they have been pre¬ 
viously used they should be carefully washed, 
as also should the crocks. The soil for this 
potting should consist of two parts good turfy 
loam and one part well-decayed manure, to 
which a small quantity of sifted ballast may be 
added with advantage. Having all in readi¬ 
ness, carefully crock the pots, over which put a 
little of the rough turf, and then a small quan¬ 
tity of the soil. Turn the plant to be repotted 
carefully out of the pot without disturbing the 
roots, and place it in the larger pot, so that the 
top of the soil is within about half an inch of the 
rim of the pot; press the soil down firmly and 
return the plants to a cold frame till favourable 
weather comes for placing them outdoors. Do 
not give the plants more water than is absolutely 
necessary to keep them from flagging, and the 
roots will soon begin to work amongst the new 
soil. As soon as tne weather is more favourable 
the plants can be stood outdoors on a bed of 
ashes and be protected by having Borne shelter 
placed around them, such as by driving some 
stakes into the ground and nxing mats to 
them. This will Keep off a great deal of the 
cutting wind which otherwise would blow the 
plants about and destroy their foliage. Plants 
recently struck, especially the Pompone, single 
and early-flowering varieties, should now be re¬ 
potted into 3-inch pots. Cuttings may also be 
struck now for making useful plants for bloom¬ 
ing in smaller pots, as these small plants will be 
found very useful for helping to decorate the 
conservatory. Where Chrysanthemums are 
grown in the open ground, the borders should 
now be finally prepared for their reception, as 
the plants can to planted as soon as the weather 
sets in favourable. Chrysanthemums are at 
this time of year liable to get infested with 
green-fly, so that they should all receive a dust¬ 
ing with Tobacco powder, as it is very essential 
to keep the plants clean so that they may enjoy 
a free growth. W. E. Boyce, Higkgalt, 
Original fro-m 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SILVERY ROCKFOILS (SAXIFRAGAS). 

Rockfoils, fortunately, considering the great¬ 
ness yf their numbers, break themselves up into 
well marked tribes or divisions—a circumstance 
which, while it adds to their diversity and 
beatty, greatly facilitates arrangement both for 
pleasure and study. Perhaps, however, the 
mort exquisite of the Rockfoils is the silvery 
or encrusted tribe, so called on account of the 
msrgins of the leaves, which are silvery, being 
stidded and beaded with pearls. The noblest 
of the silvery Rockfoils is the one here figured 
(S longifolia), a most satisfactory plant in all 
sttges. It is interesting to watch the gradual 
imre&se of the young rosette of stiff symmetrical 
faiage for two or even three years, and finally 
tie growth of the great flower-spike, when, 
ater due ripening of the seed, the plant dies. 
Inlike other Rockfoils of this section, it makes 
ro offsets, and young plants can only be got 
tom seed. The plume of flower from which the 
engraving was taken was some 20 inches long, 
md nearly 1 foot wide at the base. Other really 
food silvery varieties of Rockfoils are S. 


years planted out large quantities of them, and 
my plan is to commence about the middle of 
February, and continue on all favourable occa¬ 
sions to the middle of April. Plants kept in 
pots after that time get starved, thin, and 
drawn. Last year I bought some, and they ran 
up with just one flower-stem, but did not make 
any Grass, and my plants are all dead. This is 
generally the result of late planting. To lay 
the foundation of success, plant this superb 
plant early.—G. 


DELPHINIUMS. 

Calling upon a friend in Staffordshire two 
summers ago, I was much struck with the beauty 
of a number of large bushes of Delphiniums 
growing in a border among the hardy flowers, 
in a choice collection of which he took great 
pride. It was worthy of notice that in a number 
of villa gardens near which my friend lives 
Delphiniums were conspicuous, and he told me 
they represented the overflow from his own 
garden, so much had his own seedlings been 
admired. And the matter of raising seedlings 
is a very simple one, for all that is necessary is 
to prepare a seed-bed in the open air, making it 



Fox-brush or Mountain Rockfoil (Saxifraga longifolia Engraved from a photograph. 


Aizoon, Cotyledon, ligulata, longifolia, pecti- 
nata, and recta. The chief uses to which these 
plants may be put, in addition to their natural 
use in the rock-garden, is the winter and spring 
decoration of flower-beds, for which they are 
invaluable. It is a question whether a design, 
in the dead of winter, tastefully planted with 
Rockfoils, would not even surpass any amount 
of summer decoration that could be bestowed 
upon it Nothing in the way of evergreens, 
however compact, can equal a combination of 
these charming plants. Prepared in spring, or 
early summer, in the reserve garden, they may 
be planted whenever wanted—July or Christmas. 
They are adapted for every size of bed, from 
8 feet or 10 feet down to one of the smallest 
dimensions. B. 


Border Carnations. —Now that the time 
for spring planting has come round, one of the 
first families that deserve attention is border 
Carnations. Get them into their blooming 
quarters early, and half the battle is won. Why 
is it we hear so many complain that these 
beautiful flowers prove unsatisfactory with 
them? The reason is, in the majority of cases, 
owing to their being planted too late, so that 
the plants do not have time to make proper 

S owth. This iB often done under the mistaken 
ea that they are tender. I have for many 
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up with a nice free soil, drawing drills in it, and 
sowing the seeds without delay. The seeds 
should be placed in the drills as thinly as 
possible, some fine soil being put over them, 
and when the seedling plants are large enough 
they should be transplanted to a bed, carefully 
watered if necessary, and there they can 
remain until they flower. It might be possible, 
by sowing the seed in a gentle heat in February, 
to get some of them to bloom the same 
season ; but probably it is more satisfactory on 
the whole to sow in the open ground, and allow 
the plants to grow on into size according to 
their own natural robustness. As the flower- 
stalks of the Delphinium are liable to bo 
snapped off by the wind, stakes should be placed 
against them ; in the case of young plants, one 
will suffice, but when a plant puts up several 
shoots, three at least will be necessary. Unless 
seed is wanted, it is best to cut away the flower¬ 
ing stems directly they have gone out of bloom, 
as growth in the form of side shoots is en¬ 
couraged, and later flowering stems arise. 
Strong plants will last for years in the open 
borders ; they make an excellent back row >vith 
Dahlias, and they are greatly helped if some 
mulching be given to them in the autumn in the 
shape of manure, which is carried down to the 
roots by the autumn rains and assists them in 
spring. Slugs are sometimes found destructive 


to the crowns, and they are more dangerous in 
the case of young plants than in well-established 
ones. 

Among the new varieties recently offered are 
Diomedes, a semi-double variety, the outer 
petals of a beautiful soft azure blue, the centre 
clear mauve; Excelsior, an extra fine fully 
double variety, colour rich sapphire - blue, 
the centre petals marbled with rosy-mauve; 
Falka, single, Mexican blue and rosy-mauve 
intermingled, good dwarf habit and very free- 
blooming ; Mrs. Barlow, single, light azure blue 
and rose, prominent black centre, a beautiful 
and novel variety; Mrs. Roper, single, most 
pleasing pure pale cobalt blue and mauve, white 
centre; and Thomas Tillbrook, rich French 
blue, the base of the petals rosy mauve, a large 
double flower of great merit. It may be re¬ 
marked that a good many new varieties are 
raised annually in Scotland, where the Del¬ 
phinium is a great favourite. 

I would advise anyone desirous of forming a 
collection to purchase a select number of good 
varieties and save some seed from them, and 
raise seedlings for themselves. A few really 
good and distinct sorts from which something 
fine could cortainly be raised are : alopecuroides, 
rich blue; Belladonna, pale-blue; Brilliant, 
rich deep-blue ; Eclipse, brilliant blue, extra 
fine; George Taylor, rose, laced with pale 
silvery-blue ; Madame H. Jacotot, bright sky- 
blue ; Pompon Brilliant, bright indigo-blue; 
Madame E. Gant, deep-blue, shaded with 
purple; Sultan, almost white; and William 
Pfitzer, brilliant, sky-blue, large, and fully 
double. The foregoing is a select list, and I 
am certain none of them will disappoint. 

D. R. 


GLADIOLUS AMONGST SHRUBS AND 
ROSES. 

I do not think there is any position more suit¬ 
able for Gladiolus, or where they are seen to 
greater advantage, than when placed amongst 
such shrubs as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kal- 
mias, or Roses, and as the time is now close at 
hand for planting these beautiful flowers, I 
would strongly advise all those who may not 
yet have given them a trial not to lose another 
season in trying the effect of combinations 
such as these. The strong growing Gladiolus 
(brenchleyensis) is especially adapted for 
Rhododendron beds, as it sends up its great 
spikes of brilliant flowers well above the sur¬ 
rounding foliage, and if planted in groups of 
five or six bulbs, wherever there is a gap, they 
give brilliant masses of colour at a time when 
the beds are beginning to have a sombre effect. 
The more delicate growing kinds, with varied 
colours, are well suited for Rose beds, and they 
get on exceedingly well together. In this part 
of the kingdom we frequently leave the roots of 
Gladioli in the soil all the winter, merely cover¬ 
ing the surface soil with litter or coal-ashes, and 
single bulbs soon increase to good sized clumps ; 
the soil here is naturally well drained, resting 
on gravel, so that there is no fear of superfluous 
moisture hurting them. I have seen beautiful 
mixed beds in which Gladiolus showed to advan¬ 
tage planted with variegated leaved Maples, on 
short stems, and the Gladiolus planted between, 
and the contrast was very good and pleasing. 
Those who desire to make the fullest use of their 
gardens should study the effect of mixed plant¬ 
ing such as this, for by it many beautiful pictures 
may be added without taking up any more 
space, and frequently with only ordinary 
material. J. G., Hants. 


Annual Sunflowers. —Seedsmen state 
that of late years there has been an unwonted 
demand for seeds of Sunflowers. It is a fact 
that a blaze of Sunflowers gives conspicuous 
dashes of colour to gardens. Someone has styled 
the Sunflower “ the king of the flower garden,’* 
and there is a kind of regal aspect about it. It 
is common to see flowers more than a foot across, 
and the dark centres stand out conspicuously 
when margined >yith their broad zones of golden 
yellow petals. There are dwarf and tall forms 
of the single, and also of the double varieties. 
The last-named, when of a fine double character, 
are very imposing plants; but the current 
taste certainly runs in the direction of the single 
in preference to the double varieties. Wherever 
planted, they should have good soil, and while 
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there is much in the quality of the variety, ifc is 
also certain that a good soil has a great deal to 
do with the production of fine flowers. People 
are very apt to plant Sunflowers in out-of- 
the-way places, where the soil is poor and un¬ 
congenial ; and then the flowers are small and 
and spare, disappointing the grower., The Sun¬ 
flower deserves to be well cultivated, and then its 
blossoms, whether single or double, are of giant 
size and grandly developed. In Mexico, whence 
the common annual Sunflower was Introduced, it is 
said to attain a great height, with flowers large 
in proportion. The Sunflower is, indeed, a 
plant of some importance in several ways. In 
the United States whole acres of land are sown 
with Sunflowers, for the purpose of preparing 
oil from the seeds. This oil is very pure, and 
little inferior to that of the Olive for domestic 


purposes ; it also burns well. In Portugal the 
seeds are made into bread, and also into u kind 
of meal, in which form they are found to be an 
excellent substitute for coffee, while they are 
utilised also for other purposes. There are 
many varieties of perennial Sunflowers that are 
of great value as border plants, and many grow 
them for cutting from at the end of the summer 
and in autumn. They are best increased by part¬ 
ing the roots about the middle of October, or later, 
according to the season, soon after the flowering 
period is over, and planting out in good soil. 
The perennial varieties are generally of free 

S -owth, throwing up many stems, and producing 
rse quantities of flowers. Some are double 
ana some single. Some of the best are Helian- 
thus atrorubens, angustifolius, decapeta us, 
doronicoides, giganteus, multiflorus flore-pleno, 
orgyalis, and rigidus, the last perhaps better 
known as Harpalium rigidum.—J. 


4075.—Growing Hollyhocks.— You are 
ntther late in sowing Hollyhock seed to obtain 
plants to flower this year, but as you will have 
a little warmth in the frame you must keep the 
plants in it until the end of May. Meanwhile, 
as soon as the seedlings are large enough, put 
them singly into 3-inch pots, and do not plant 
them out until the end of the first week in June. 
If you provide the plants with a good rich soil, 
ana give them plenty of water in dry weather, 
they will probably flower late in the autumn. 
The easiest way of growing Hollyhocks is to sow 
the seed in the open ground early in July, and 
put out the plants at the end of the following 
February .■— Practical. 

4069.— Heather on a lawn.— The appear¬ 
ance of Heather on a lawn saggests that the soil 
is poor, and that it is better suited to the posi¬ 
tion than the Grass. If the Heather predomi¬ 
nates, I should advise you to bear with it this 
summer, and next winter give the lawn two or 
three dressings of rotten manure, applying the 
first dressing early in October and another at, 
the end of the year. If you can strengthen the 
Grass it will overpower the Heather. If the 
Heather is only in patches, you may cut them 
out and replace them with good turf. The 
sooner you do so now the better.—J. C. C. 

4024.— Flowers in Grass.— There is no¬ 
thing so good for this purpose m some of the 
hardy trumpet Daffodils. The old double does 
remarkably well, increasing more or less accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the soil. The common 
Lent Lily, the Tenby, and probably Horsfieldi, 
Kmperor, and maximus would do very well. 
The Snake’s-head, Fritillaria meieagris, grows 
naturally in meadows, and if the situation is 
rather moist Orchis mascula would succeed. 
Snowdrops are sure to thrive, and so will 
Crocuses, if the mice leave them alone. In all 
cases the Grass must not be cut before the 
foliage of the bulbs dies off. I omitted autumn* 
Crocuses—they do very well in the Grass.— 
J. C. B. 


4014.— -Tennis - lawn.— “ Fowl Fancier ” 
can apply no dressing to his tennis-lawn which 
shall at the same time keep off his fowls and 
ducks and not injure the Grass. If manure of 
any kind be applied it will attract the fowls, 
for nothing is too disagreeable for poultry to 
scratch ana turn over. * * Fowl Fancier ” should 
erect a wire fence round his tennis-lawn. It 
would not be an expensive matter to fix some 
sockets round the ground to receive the uprights 
which carry the netting; and wire netting 
could be set up without difficulty. Tanned 
garden netting would be fixed more easily still, 
and would be equally effective. — Falconbridge. 


DRESSING GARDENS WITH COAL 
ASHES. 

I wonder how many gardens have been made 
comparatively worthless through being dressed 
with coal-ashes as a substitute for manure. Of 
course we shall never know the number ; but I 
do know that I have seen a good many such 
gardens in my time, and have often felt that I 
should like to point out to the owners the harm 
that they are doing to the soil. It is the small 
places that suffer the most in this way, especially 
those in or near towns, where it is notalways con¬ 
venient to dispose of the refuse from the house, 
and some that I know refuse to part with it under 
the plea that they require it for their gardens. 
It is evident that they do not understand, that 
[ the value of coal-ashes when applied to the 
soil depends in a great measure on its nature. 
If it inclines to clay, and is heavy to work, a 
dressing of ashes once in two or three years will 
do good, but as they possess but little, if any, 
manurial value, they do harm when applied to 
land of an opposite character. It is the practice 
of many who cultivate only a small plot of ground 
to dispose of all the refuse on their gardens year 
after year in this way until the soil is little 
better than a bed of ashes, in which nothing 
will grow in a satisfactory manner, as it cannot 
retain sufficient moisture to support the crops 

r >wn upon it. To use a homely expression, 
may say that many gardens are literally 
poisoned by the frequent application of ashes, 
and I hope these few words of caution may 
lead, in some measure, to a discontinuance of 
the practice; because I am well sure it is done 
in ignorance of the harm that it causes. Many 
such gardens have been for years under cultiva¬ 
tion; for the most part they have had their 
annual dressing from the dust-bin, and the same 
crops have been annually sown or planted with 
but little variation—yet the owners wonder 
why they do not succeed ; but every practical 
reader of Gardening will understand that fail¬ 
ure, wholly or partially, is brought about 
for the want of change in the material 
that is applied as a manure, and also a 
change in the kinds of crops grown. 
What such a class of cultivators are to use as a 
substitute for the ashes is a question more easy 
to ask than to answer; but there is one thing 
they can do, and that is to refrain from placing 
any more coal - ashes upon their ground. 
A dressing of soot and lime is, perhaps, the most 
convenient material to be had. Four bushels of 
lime and one bushel of soot will make a good 
change. This quantity will serve for four rods 
of ground, but stable-manure should always 
have the preference when available. Scavengers’ 
refuse, when obtained from the sweepings of 
roads, if laid in a heap for two or three months 
will be an agreeable change to any kind of soil 
that has been overdone with coal-ashes. 

J. C. C. 


3998.—Killing- weeds.—Whoever could 
discover a cheap and effective way of killing 
weeds would render the culture of the soil a 
more simple matter than is ever likely to be 
the case. You must use the hoe freely ; there 
is no other method that can be generally em¬ 
ployed. Remember the old proverb of a stitch 
in time, and act on it. Do not, if you can help 
it, let w eeds get into their second leaf. You 
may kill more in an hour by hoeing as soon as 
weeds appear than in a day if they are allowed 
to get good hold of the soil. Were it not for 
weeds the soil would never be so well worked 
as is now the case. Hoeing among growing 
crops does an immense amount of good. If I 
had time I would use the ho9 to all grounds 
weekly.— Byfleet. 

8024. —Annuals for out flowers. —About the 
best for this purpose are Chrysanthemum ooronarium, 
white and cream-coloured; Cyanus (Cornflowers), blue 
and other colours; Sweet Sultans, especially the yellow ; 
Sweet Peas, white in particular; Helichrysums (Ever¬ 
lastings) in variety ; Gaillardia grandiflora, SalpigloBsis, 
and Mignonette.—B. C. R. 

3920.— Everlasting Peas.— These, both pink and 
white, ought not to cause any trouble. Almost any kind 
of soil, if properly drained, will suit them, and a sunny 
position is necessary. The roots are often some time in 
getting established, but after that they always come up 
more strongly every year. Do not starve them, and in 
oold soils protect the roots in winter with some coal-ashes 
or Cocoa nut-fibre.—B. C. R. 

4061.— Weeds on lawns.— There is no better plan 
than digging out suoh weeds as you mention; but in 
doing so it is necessary to get out the crowns of the plants, 
and to fill up the holes so mads with a little fine soil. 


Petroleum poured into the centre of the plants will kill 
them; but as they die away the lawn has tne appearance 
of being dotted over with brown patches.—J. C. C. 

4060.— Forming a walled garden.— A joint or 
two either way will not make much difference; still the 
principle of fixing the tides to the cardinal points is a 
sound one. Have the south wall the longest.—E. H. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


RAISING SEEDS WITHOUT A 
PROPAGATOR. 

I have noticed many enquiries from tdrni to 
time in Gardening as to which is the best pro¬ 
pagator. I am a passionate lover of flowers, and 
as I have no space at disposal either for a hotoed 
or a propagator I have had to do the best I could 
without them. Those seeds bearing the cultural 
direction “sow on heat” I put into 5-inch pets, 
filled with good soil, and 1 mixed well a taa- 
spoonful of artificial manure in each pot. I 
then watered the soil, and put in the seels, 
covering them thinly. The very fine ones 
were not covered with soil, but a piece tif 
glass was put over the pot. All the poa 
were stood in saucers, filled with water, and 
this kept the soil moist, so that it reouired no 
watering until the seedlings were up. The pots 
were kept iu a bedroom, which has a fire m it 
all through the night, but which goes out 
during the day. They were placed on the floor 
close to the mantel-piecc, and the seeds took 
from three weeks to a month to germinate. 
The kinds experimented upon were Begonias, 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Mignonette, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Heliotrope, Phlox Drummondi, and 
Salvia splendens. The three last named have 
not yet germinated, as they have only been sown 
a short time. The others have done well, and 
some of them have been potted within the last 
week, and are growing nicely. These are still 
in the same room on a table close to the window. 
I have also Lilies of the Valley in flower, which 
have been kept in the same room since the 
clumps were planted. I may add that the tem¬ 
perature of the room is about 50 degs. when the 
fire is out, and 10 degs. higher during the night. 

Flora. 


The Killarney Fern as a town room 

plant. —May I De permitted to give my 
experience of growing this Fern in London, 
though only an amateur ? About sixteen yean 
ago I had a case made, in shape something like 
a large cage. It was eight-sided, and had a 
wooden tray 6 inches deep, lined with zinc, on 
which rested eight glass sides, 18 inches high ; 
two of these sides could be removed at will. 
The diameter of the case was 2 feet. I filled 
the bottom, first with inverted flower pots, 
then with broken crocks and charcoal, lastly 
writh good peat, mixed with bits of tufa ana 
charcoal about the size of Apples, and raised it 
gradually until the centre was 6 inches or 7 inches 
above the edges of the tray, and watered it to make 
all firm. On the topi planted my Fern—a small 
but strong plant of Trichomanes radicans—care¬ 
fully pegging down the tawny brown rhizomes. It 
succeeded admirably, and in about two years 
my case was full of the loveliest green fronds. 
I never watered it unless Borne of the fronds 
appeared dry, and then only sprinkled it. It 
never had any air unless when being watered 
because of our burning gas in the room, yet it 
fruited very well. The caBe stood at a window 
which the sun did not reach, and was turned 
round a little every day (by a special con¬ 
trivance) that the light might reach it evenly. 
I had it for twelve years in London, and it was 
the loveliest ornament in the drawing-room. 
During those years the soil was only once 
renewed.—M. 


4010.— Hardy Ferns.— Asplenium adian- 
tum nigrum, Adiantum Capillus-veneris (the 
true Maiden-hair), Adiantum pedatum, Allo¬ 
some crispus, Ceterach officinarum, Asplenium 
viride, Polypodium Phegopteris (Beech Fern), 
P. Dryopteris (Oak Fern), Bledmum Spicant, 
Onoclea sensibilis, Polystichum lonchitis, and 
any of the various varieties of the Hart’s- 
tongue. These are all of very moderate dimen¬ 
sions, but if strong growing things are desired, 
take any of the numerous varieties of the Male 
and Lady Ferns, Polystichums, and Osmunda. 
—J. Cornhill. 

4017.— Maiden-hair Ferns.— In reply to 
“ A Fern Lover ” I do not think it seems to 
matter whether the kind of Maiden-hair I 
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wrote about is kept in an ornamental china 
Lache-pot, or not. My large plant has free air 
around its ordinary red flower-pot. The small 
plant is also in an ordinary pot, which is sunk 
in a painted china one, which stands on a table 
in the south window. Both are covered with 
young budding fronds. I find they usually look 
a little “ shabby ” in March, as the old fronds 
are turning brown at the margins, while the 
young ones are not sufficiently advanced to 
stand alone. I believe my Maiden-hair is the 
variety A. cuncatum, but do not know well 
enougn to be positive.— Hikondelle. 

4018.—Cytlsus racemosufl In a window.- These 
should be repotted after flowering, having previously out 
out all the small shoots and shortened the strong ones. 
When sprouted out and growing plunge the pots in ashes 
ia a sunnv spot out-of doors, and keep the soil fairly 
moist. bring inside again in September. When the 

^ ints begin to grow, in winter or spring, give any kind 
weak liquid manure once or twice a-week, and syringe 
frequently.—B. C. R. 

4067 —Oleander not flowering.— The cause of the 
flower-buds dropping instead of opening is unripe seed. 
Oleander* may be grown very well in a window, and will 
flower if the wood is firm and ripe. Let the plant make 
the growth in the window, and the beginning of July 
place the plant in a sunny position out of-doors, and leave 
Uout till the end of September.—E. H. 


A PRETTY ENGLISH GARDEN. 

This is one of the gardens that we like to see 
and to praise because of its simplicity of open 


Tomatoes. My Dahlia tubers have started well, 
and all in less than a fortnight I shall be pleased 
to answer any questions about it from anyone. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES ON AMARYLLIS. 

There are few flowers that show in such a 
marked degree the skill and patience of the 
florist as the Hybrid Amaryllis, that now give 
colour to many a greenhouse and conserva¬ 
tory. If only the late Dean Herbert, who 
made, we might say, a life study of this 
family, could see the brilliant gathering of 
these flowers at the Messrs. Veitch’s nur¬ 
sery now, he would surely lift his hands 
in bewilderment. For several years past the 
florist has been carefully, but assiduously, 
working to obtain flowers that shall be without 
a blemish from his point of view, and in a great 
measure the desired end has been obtained. We 
have now a breadth of petal, firmness, massive¬ 
ness, and colour perfectly marvellous, and in 
the latter respect there is an end to the varia¬ 
tion, some nearly white, others of delicate re¬ 
fined tints, and again we have flowers of vivid 
depths of crimson, approaching purple. It may 
be thought that the work is dene, and the 
Amaryllis moulded into a perfect flower; but 


made a greater advance in public favour. But 
although pretty, they are difficult subjects to 
deal with, which no doubt accounts for their 
not being more popular. At the same time, 
with Bkillul attention, they make an acceptable 
change either in the conservatory or in a cut 
state, their rosette-like blossoms differing from 
the flowers generally in perfection at the same 
time. The number of different varieties has now 
increased to such an extent that they afford an 
agreeable variety, as the colours embrace deep- 
purple, magenta, blue, white, carmine, and 
rose. The double Cinerarias do not like too 
much heat and but very little sunshine. Though 
not liking exposure to the sun, they require all 
the light possible and a moderate supply of air. 
The beat lot of plants I have seen was in flower 
at the end of April in a cold frame, and shaded 
by a wall. The condition of the plants plainly 
Bhowod that the treatment suited them, for the 
leaves were large and robust, and the stock was 
much more vigorous than when growing on dry 
staging and enduring the heated air of a green¬ 
house. From their condition one could sec 
that there would be no difficulty experienced 
in getting offsets to increase the stock for another 
year.—J. 

Dampier’s Glory Pea (Clianthus Dam- 
pieri).—This is one of the most telling plants 
in cultivation, but, nevertheless, it is seldom 



Cur Readers’ Illustrations: Lawn front of Fulshaw Hall, Cheshire. Engraved for Gardkxixo Illustrated from a photograph sent by 
Mrs. R. A. Bradley, Field Head, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


lawn. The trees are perhaps dotted about in 
a more iaolated May than Me enjoy, believing 
that trees generally Bhould be held together in 
little families or groups, but there is nothing 
awkward in this way, and the whole thing 
seems to us a very fair example of a pretty 
English garden. 

A simply-constructed propagator. 

—I tried to make a propagator according to 
directions given in Gardening, but 1 did not 
succeed. The trouble has always been that 
either the lamp wanted refilling or the water 
boiled away. I have now, however, constructed 
■ cheap, simple, and effective one. It is made 
of two ordinary wooden packing-cases, elevated 
on bricks. The smallest one holds a little gas- 
stove (price Is. 6d.), from which there is an 
india-rubber tube leading through the window- 
frame to the scullery gas-bracket. Through the 
bottom of the largest box there are A-ineh per¬ 
forations, and on the top is a glass frame, cheaply 
made. There is about 6 inches of Cocoa-nut 
fibre in the large box, kept well wetted, 
through which not the slightest smell of gas 
comes. The plunged thermometer registers 
90 degs. of heat. My Stocks and Asters are 
coming up splendidly in it, and one Cucumber- 
plant appeared this morning and also some 
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there is yet too much green colour in the bloom, 
and what is being aimed at now is to obliterate 
this objectionable tint and substitute clear white 
in its place. Every year Bhows a step onwards 
either in the quality of the flower or the colour. 
At the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
{ Society, a variety from the Messrs. Veitch, 
named Finette, w'oa shown. This has not, 

B irhaps, the exquisite symmetry of the crimson 
r. Masters ; but w'e see here a distinct break 
away in the colour, this being nearly white, 
with just a suspicion of green, and the segments 
are feathered with scarlet. And after thiB we 
may hope that a pure white is to be one of the 
sensations of the future in Amaryllis hybrid¬ 
isation, and such a flower, if good in other re¬ 
spects, would be a delightful acquisition. It is 
sometimes urged against Amaryllis that they are 
too formal in outline ; but this is only their 
natural expression, and has been developed 
ami improved upon by the florist. There are 
1,200 flowering bulbs at Chelsea, besides hun¬ 
dreds of seedlings, and every day brings some 
beautiful addition to the almost numberless 
hybrids now in commerce. E. C. 

Double Cinerarias.— When we consider 
the pretty character of the flowers of the double 
Cinerarias it appears strange that they have not 


met with. This, no doubt, arises from the fact 
of many who attempt its cultivation not succeeds 
ing with it. It ia easily raised from seed, which, 
treated in the ordinary M ay, usually germinates 
readily, and generally afterwards makes fair 
progress until the time for shifting the seedlings 
into larger pots arrives, when it not unfrequently 
happens that the plants will not move further. 
So far os my experience goes with this, the 
finest of all the Clianthus, the cause of its 
refusing to move is through the objection it has 
to its roots being disturbed. In place of sowing 
a number of the seeds together in a pot or pan 
in the ordinary way, they should be put singly 
into 3-inch or 4-inch pots, and before the plants 
get too much cramped they ought to be moved 
to others two or three sizes larger, placing the 
ball intact in the new pot, not even removing the 
drainage material, and following a similar course 
when tne shift is given into the pots the plants are 
intended to flower in. I have known this 
Clianthus do well when the seed was sown in 
a bed, allowing the plants to remain and flower 
where sown ; but this method would not answer 
in the plant-houses usually met with in private 
gardens, w-here, if a bed exists that plants can be 
grown in, it is generally much too far from the 
glass for this or anything that requires from the 
first to have plenty of light. The same objec- 
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turn, only in a leas degree, exists against turn¬ 
ing plants out in beds that have been raised in 
pots. Seeds of this Clianthus may now be 
sown in moderate warmth, keeping the plants 
on in such until the weather is hot. rlants 
raised from seed last year should now be moved 
into the pots in which they are to bloom. 
After the weather gets warm the syringe ought 
to be used freely to keep down red spider, 
which is sometimes troublesome, and if left to 
go on unchecked soon injures the leaves.—B. 


ACACIAS IN BLOOM. 

Ever in a small greenhouse some of the Acacias 
may be grown very successfully, while others 
require a large structure to attain a sufficient 
sice for flowering. Of small-growing kinds, A. 
Drummondi, with very deep-green pinnate 
foliage, and bottle-brush-like spikes of pale, 
lemon-coloured blooms, is one of the best when 
in a flourishing condition ; but, unfortunately, 
such is not always the case, as it is by far the 
most difficult of all the Acacias to keep in a 
healthy state. The reason for this is by no 
means easy to discover, as, however successful 
a person may be in one spot, he often fails if 
the same mode of culture be continued in a dif¬ 
ferent place. A more vigorous plant in all re¬ 
spects is A. lineata, which can be flowered in as 
small a state as the last-named, though, if 
allowed full development, it reaches a height of 
several feet. In this the slender branches 
are thickly studded with little orange- 
coloured, ball-like flowers, and in this 
state they remain a considerable time. 
A great merit in this Acacia is that, 
whether 2 feet or 6 feet high, it is equally 
floriferous. The same may be said of A. armata, 
a species with bright yellow flowers and very 
dark-green leaves, which are so thickly 
arranged along the branches that, generally 
speaking, a specimen of it presents a dense mass 
of foliage. It is one of the kinds that are 
grown for the London market, as it possesses 
the great merits of flowering in a small state, 
and of being in no way fastidious as to its re¬ 
quirements. A very curious species of Acacia is 
A. platyptera, whose winged branches at once 
mark it out for notice. Besides this character, 
equally prominent whether in or out of flower, 
it is also noticeable from the fact that it blooms 
throughout the winter, while the others do not 
commence to flower till the new year. A. 
verticillata, is a handsome kind, but requires 
to attain a good size before it will flower well. 
For planting out in large conservatories it is one 
of the best; indeed, it is about the finest of all 
the large collection of Acacias in the temperate 
house at Kew, where every year a couple of 
large specimens of this kina are the admiration 
of everyone. 

The large-growing A. dealbata, or Silver 
Wattle, forms a very handsome specimen re¬ 
garded from a foliage point of view alone, and 
when laden with golden blossoms it is, of course, 
additionally attractive. This species requires 
to attain quite a tree-like size before flowering. 
One very different in habit from any of the above 
is A. Riceana, with small needle-like foliage and 
sulphur-coloured blooms. It is a slender-grow¬ 
ing shrub, and requires some support. For a 
rafter or roof plant it is well suited, as the long 
cord-like branches hang down for a considerable 
distance and dispose themselves in a very graceful 
manner, so that the effect of a good healthy 
specimen when laden with flowers is most 
charming. The 

Propagation of Acacias is by no means 
difficult, for seeds of many kinds can be easily 
obtained, and, as a general rule, they retain 
their germinating power for a long time. Re¬ 
garded from some points of view, seedlings arc 
preferable to cuttings, while in other respects 
the reverse holds good. When desired for plant¬ 
ing in the sub-tropical garden, where it is often 
used in company with the still more vigorous A. 
lophantha, the Silver Wattle is best raised from 
seeds, and the plants grow more freely during 
their earlier stages than if struck from cuttings. 
If, on the other hand, it be the intention to 
flower the plant as soon as possible, cuttings are 
to be preferred. For this reason those that are 
required to bloom in a small state are best pro¬ 
pagated fiom cuttings, and any required for 
foliage effect alone are more satisfactory when 
raised from seeds. P, 
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4064. —Violet growing in a frame.— 

To have Violets do well in a frame the plants 
must be well grown during the previous summer. 
The propagation of the plant should begin at 
once Dy selecting the strongest and healthiest 
runners or offsets round the old plants, place 
a handful of good soil to each, lay the runner 
on it, and secure it with a small stone or a peg. 
When the roots have formed, lift with little 
balls, and plant in some well-prepared, open 
situation, one foot apart each way. Stir the 
soil frequently between the plants during 
summer, and give water if very dry and the 
plants are seen to be suffering. Lift with good 
balls in September, and plant in frames where a 
little warmth can be had in cold weather. The 
Russian Violets, being more hardy, will gener¬ 
ally succeed if planted in some sunny corner 
with a frame over them without artificial heat. 
Sometimes the old plants are only divided now, 
and the pieces set out as recommended for the 
runners. The former is the best plan, as we 
then get better developed crowns.—E. H. 

3069. — Tomatoes and other plants.— 
I have a son who has a greenhouse almost 
the size as the one built by “Ginex,” in 
which last summer he grew both Tomatoes 
and Cucumbers. (I should say, the house being 
built against a wall, only 6 feet of it has about 
one-third span.) He grew Cucumbers in the 
front border, trained halfway up the roof, and 
Tomatoes at the back, and he had a splendid 
crop of both. I know he sold upwards of 300 
Cucumbers, and I forget how many pounds of 
Tomatoes, but enough to pay well, besides 
growing Dwarf Beans, for which he got a long 
price. By keeping some of the old Tomato 
plants, and by striking cuttings, he had fruit 
nearly all the winter.—R. A. 

4065.— -Tuberoses in a cold greenhouse.— By 
all means start the bulbs into growth in a hotbed, and let 
them remain there all the time there is any bottom-heat. 
When you take them to the greenhouse let them have 
the warmest place in it.— Practical. 

4077.— Culture of Phlebodium aureum.— This 
is a very easy Fern to grow, and will succeed either in 
stove or greenhouse. The pots must be well drained. 
The (act mentioned of their loss of fronds and reluct¬ 
ance to start again seems to point to a sour condition of 
the roots. This Fern grows well in a basket.— E. H. 

4085.— Primula obconica. —The contradictory state¬ 
ments to which you refer are easily explained. The re¬ 
marks in Mr. Ware’s oatalogue probably referred to young 
plants raised from seed; and if not they refer to plants 
that had been well cultivated, which would aooount for 
their being in bloom in winter. The great merit of this 
Primula is that when properly treated it is hardly ever 
without flowers.— Hrad Gardener. 

-In answer to “ H. C.,’’ I beg to make f he following 

reply: Last autumn I bought two plants of Primula 
obconica, both of which were in bloom at the time, and 
one of which has never been without a truss of bloom on 
it up till now: the other one (the smallest of the two) has 
once or twice been without bloom for a week or so.— 
Allamanda. 

4C58.— Ants In a hotbed.— Pour boiling water in 
their runs, or scatter guano or sulphur in the piaoes they 
frequent. I have banished them by these means. They 
dislike frequent disturbances. Stirring up the bed with a 
fork might start them, or they may be poisoned with a 
mixture of sugar and arsenic plaoed in their runs.—E H. 


4002.— Destroying wood pigeons.— 
The best way to destroy the above birds is to 
Bhoot them whenever possible. Wood pigeons 
are shy birds, and are very strong on the wing, 
so that it takes a good charge to bring them 
down, and a considerable amount of patience as 
well; but if the sportsman be determined, and 
takes the precaution to make a rough shed in 
one of the ditches or hedgerows bordering the 
field, he may reduce the number of visitors in a 
week or two. It is of no use for him to walk 
about the field gun in hand, for he will never 
get within gunshot of the birds.— FaloonbrIdoe. 

3999.— Joining marble slabs-— I joined 
a marble chimney-piece with plaster of Paris 
made into a paste with clean water, and applied 
at once to the marble, and then pressing it nearly 
all out, leaving about l-12th of an inch in the 
joint. The plaster should on no account be used 
twice out of one mixing, it would be better to 
make two or three mixings rather than waste a 
lot, because the plaster loses its strength after 
it has become cola and solid. A little table-salt 
mixed with it is, I believe, a good thing. I was 
told this by an experienced marble mason.— 
Ferguson Reed. 

4099. — Green tree frogs. — You have 
committed the common error of treating them 
like tender exotics. I have seen plenty of them 
where the winters are very severe, and they 


siihply do as our own frogs do—hide themselves 
away in dark corners under stones or among 
Grass. If your handlight had a wire top, so ae 
to admit of a free circulation of air, they would 
be sure to do well. Put a plant of some kind 
in the middle, and they will climb up on to the 
leaves. They sit there waiting for flies, which 
they spring upon and catch as surely as a cat 
does a mouse. Without exercise in summer they 
soon pine away.— Btflxet. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Laurel and its management— 
Few shrubs, and my words will be endorsed by 
many people, are capable of being neglected to 
such an extent as the common Laurel; and it 
frequently grieves me to see it in such a state, 
for, perhaps, no other plant, in certain posi¬ 
tions, is less adapted for taking care of itself. 
As a screen for buildings and unsightly objects, 
for shelter, for effect, and, as a fence, the Laurel 
is commonly in use. Yet how often do we find 
it neglected until it attains to that most de¬ 
grading of all appearances in the plant line—a 
bare stem, with a tuft of foliage at the top. 
When a patch of this shrub is planted, very 
great care is necessary to keep it by annual 
or bi-annual trimmings low and shrubby, 
and well furnished from the ground upwards, 
and this is, fortunately, readily enough 
managed by simply studying the plant's 
mode of growth, and by removing or shorten¬ 
ing, as may be considered most suitable, 
all the longer growths, which will induce a 
more bushy habit and stronger bottom growth. 
What is here said of the Laurel is equally 
applicable to the common Rhododendron— 
another shrub that when growing luxuriantly 
needs someone to look after it. It may be 
worth remarking that both of these plants, 
contrary to the usually expressed opinion, will 
shoot out freely enough if cut over durin g the 
summer months. Necessity compelled me two 
summers ago to cut over a considerable number 
of both these shrubs ; they were from 6 feet to 
30 feet high at ground level, and a couple of 
feet therefrom. The work was performed under 
the impression that the stumps would no more 
send out fresh shoots and leaves ; but not so; 
they are as green now as if they had been cut 
over at the usually prescribed time in early 
spring. I must confess that I was no lit tie 
astonished at how freely the young shoots were 
sent out, but this is only another instance of 
what efforts Nature makes to preserve life. —W. 

Ivy on trees and buildings-— Few 
plants bear hard trimming-in better than the 
Ivy, and considering what a marked difference 
well-managed Ivy coverings present to such as 
are allowed to grow at will, the only strange fact 
is why we do not more* frequently see this 

S rettiest of all evergreen draperies attended to, 
>ne of the reasons is this—farmers, on the whole, 
and cottagers, as a rule, do not care a fig for 
lants nor their appearance. Too great exertion, 
ut often ill-advanced, is required to make 
their ordinary crops profitable, and so garden¬ 
ing, whether in the soil or on the house-side, is 
neglected. Another reason is that fanners and 
cottagers, the former in the ratio of seven to 
one of the. latter, lack the knowledge, and, 
combined with this, they frequently tell us 
that they lack the appliances necessary for 
attending to garden plants—their pruning and 
general treatment; but they always forget.to 
tell us that they lack the inclination, and con¬ 
sider gardening in any form troublesome and ex¬ 
pensive. This is no made-up story, for travel 
where you like, and pay attention to the matter 
as I have done, ana you will ere long, if you 
cannot at present, fall in with my statement. 
The farmer is, perhaps, the worst floriculturist 
we have; his wife is usually considerably 4n 
advance, for she must have her window plants 
and bit of garden ground for flowers, but little— 
little is the assistance she gets, either in pre¬ 
paring or planting the ground. In mining or 
quarrying districts we have flower culture of no 
mean kind, and rare and curious are some of the 
plants I have met with in the gardens of such— 
showing that considerable interest is evinced in 
the collecting and culture of these by the owners 
of gardens in which they are found. But this 
is departing rather from our text. Neglected 
Ivy may in due season be made both ornamental 
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and useful by trimming it hard and close to the 
building on which it is planted in early spring, 
and by midsummer it will again be fresh and 
green, close and compact, even of surface, better 
adapted for keeping out damp, and ten times 
more ornamental. —I). YV. 


the same time there is a variety (candidissima) 
in which the blooms are pure white, and on this 
account it will by many be preferred to the 
ordinary form. Apart from their adaptibility 
for forcing, they are beautiful flowering shrubs 
for the open ground, and though by no means 
particular in their requirements, they are seen 
to the greatest advantage in fairly good soil, 
and so situated that the wood is thoroughly 
ripened and the plants do not suffer from 
drought. The close mass of fibrous roots com¬ 
mon to all the Deutzi&8 is greatly in their 


and again when the house is closed ; but in 
damp weather, and more especially when the 
outside temperature is low, it is better 
to keep the internal air quite dry or 
an attack of mildew will be the result 
of disregarding this advice. The character 
of the weather must also be studied in 
connection with giving air. The house should 
never be kept quite closed all day for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping up the temperature, a little fresh 
air must be admitted every day, if it is only for 
two or three hours, as a change of air is necessary 
to keep the Vines in health. As soon as the 
Grapes begin to change colour the ventilation 
may be more liberal. To return to the manage¬ 
ment of the summer growth: I may remark 
that the Vines should be gone over once a fort¬ 
night, and any lateral growth that has been 
made must be pinched back to the first leaf, 
and the berries must be thinned out as soon as 
they are as large as very small Peas. 

J. c. c. 


ANDROMEDA FLORIBUNDA. 

This pretty little evergreen flowering shrub 
is now coming into bloom, and owners of gardens 
of moderate extent only should make note of 


AN OUTDOOR VINE. 

I have a Vine on the wall of my house which I 

f lanted for Esperione, but I have been told and 
believe that it is Miller’s Burgundy. Could 
you kindly give me such a description of the 
two kinds that I may in its fruiting season be 
able to tell which I have really got?— Vitis. 

**» The distinction in appearance between 
these two Grapes is very marked. The first- 
named (Esperione) is a free and vigorous 
grower, but the young shoots are rather slender 
and of a reddish tinge, and when the wood is 
ripe it is often distinctly streaked with pale and 
dark-brown. It is very fruitful. The leaves are 
deeply lobed and toothed, and the stalks of a 
reddish tinge, and in the autumn the leaves be- 
comeall over of adecp-reddishtinge. Thebunches 
are tapering, and from 9 inches to 12 inches 
long; the skin is thick and of a very dark- 
purple colour, covered with a dense bloom. The 
flavour is generally somewhat harsh. The other 
kind (Miller’s Burgundy, or Miller Grape), of 
which we give an accurate illustration), is a 
Vine of strong, vigorous growth, the wood 
ripening freely. It is very fruitful, often pro¬ 
ducing three or four bunches on each shoot. 
The leaves are thick and leathery, very downy, 
and almost white ; hence it is sometimes called 
the “Miller” Grape. Bunches are small, short, 
and compact, and very thickly and freely set; 
the berries are small and roundish, skin thin, 
purplish-black, covered with a fine bloom ; the 


Lily of the Volley tree (Andromeda floribundA). 


it. I know of nothing better for a small fore¬ 
court garden, where rank-growing things arc 
inadmissable. Even when in the enjoyment of 
the conditions most favourable to its welfare, 
it remains quite a low-growing shrub, the deep- 
green foliage coming through the hard wintry 
weather untouched. It is, perhaps, a little parti¬ 
cular as to soil; but whoever has a fairly good 
and rather light loam need have no fear of its fail¬ 
ing. It will live, and look fairly healthy, in a 
very poor, sandy soil, but does not extend 
much ; and in a cold, heavy soil it soon loses 
its colour, and generally gradually dies away. 
In the latter case some leaf-soil or peat will 
effect a cure, well mixing it with the natural soil. 
This little shrub is such a good thing that it 
ought to have the soil as well prepared for it 
as for pot-plants. A good barrow-load of 
loam, another of peat, with a little well-rotted 
leaf-soil, will give it all that is needful for years. 
A plant that I lately saw growing in a sheltered 
garden had been cared for in this way, and was 
a fine specimen, two yards across, in perfect 
health, a mass of deep-green verdure, each 
shoot carrying a flower-spike. With the advent 
of the much-to-be-desired fine weather this 
plant will be smothered with bloom. During 
the past long spell of dreary weather, I havo 
seen nothing more cheerful-looking than this 
Andromeda. To the owner of a small garden 
it will prove very satisfactory. If possible, a 
situation where the full blast of the east and 
north winds does not touch it is preferable. 
Most of our evergreens suffer from icy winds 
that hard frost alone does not touch, and this 
Andromeda forms no exception to the rule. If 
not killed the perfection of verdure is not 
retained, and this is its greatest charm. An¬ 
dromeda floribunda can also be grown in pots. 
In a greenhouse it comes into bloom a full 
month earlier than in the open. It must, of 
course, be grown out-of-doors during the sum¬ 
mer. Byfleet. 


favour when required for forcing, as they can 
be carefully lifted in such a way that scarcely 
any check is inflicted upon the plant.—T. 


FRUIT, 


THE AMATEUR’S VINERY. 

V inks occupying unheated houses will now be 
growing rapidly and will require constant atten¬ 
tion. The first thing to be done with the new 
growth which has pushed out from the old spurs 
is to select the strongest shoots and gradually tie 
them down to the wires. In a general way, one 
shoot to a spur is enough to cover the wires at 
that particular spot; but if more are wanted, 
of course, they must be left, and, as a matter-of- 
course, the shoots which show the largest 
bunches are the ones to tie down. When these 
are safely fixed in their places all the others 
should be removed. The next point to attend 
to is to stop the growths which nave been tied 
down; as a rule, they should have their 
points taken off at the second leaf above the 
bunch ; but if there is room for the shoot to 
extend it is quite as well to leave four or five 
leaves, but two are sufficient when the old rods 
are not more that 3 feet apart. If the lateral 
shoots show more than one bunch, all the others 
must be cut away, for it is a golden rule amongst 
good Grape growers that one shoot to a spur 
and one bunch on a shoot is ample to furnish a 
good crop of fruit. With regard to the manage¬ 
ment of the temperature in the early part of the 
summer, I find in practice that it is a good plan 
to utilise to the fullest extent the sun’s influence 
by shutting up the house as early as four o’clock 
in the afternoon, with a view of husbanding the 
warmth through the night. If the floor and 
stages are well damped down when the house is 
closed the Vines will take no harm if the ther¬ 
mometer runs up to 95 degs. or 100 degs. I like 
to ventilate as early as six a.m. by opening the 
top ventilators a little and increasing the 
amount of air as the temperature rises, giving 
but very little until the thermometer indi¬ 
cates 70 (legs., and I never open the front lights 
until 85 degs. or 90 degs. are reached. It is 
most important to remember that the degree of 
atmospheric moisture to be maintained inside 
the house must be regulated by the weather. 
In a hot, dry time the house may be damped 
down three times a day, at nine a.m., mid-day, 


Miller's Burgundy or Miller Grape, 


flesh is dark, juicy, and covered with a fine 
bloom ; it is of a sweet ploasant flavour when 
well ripened ; one of the very oldest Grapes 
cultivated in this country. 


Apples in March. —Gardening, April 7 th, 
page ttfi. I believe I am right in saying that 
Radford Beauty Apple therein mentioned was 
raised and named by one of the excellent clergy¬ 
man gardeners of a past generation—the Rev. 
Samuel Cresswell, vicar of Old Radford, near 
Nottingham. Mr. Cresswell died some nine or 
ten years ago. The other Apple, Bess Pool, 
named in the same article is also a Nottingham 
Apple. I believe it emanated from the Chilwell 
nurseries of Messrs. Pearson.—N. H. Pownall, 
Lenton Hall-gardens, Nottingham. 

3171.—Parsons’ vineries.— These were 
an invention of the late Mr. Thomas Rivers, of 
Sawbridge worth, and are very simple in con 
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Deutaia orenata fl.-pl.— Though this 
Deutzia cannot be forced into bloom so early in 
the season as the smaller-growing D. gracilis, 
yet it will flower well under glass at this time 
of the year, and in the shape of good-sized 
bushes is very useful for greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory decoration. YVhen in the open ground 
the exterior of the blooms is of a pinkish tinge, 
but under glass this is not so pronounced. At 
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struction. They are made in 7 feet lengths, and 
are in the form of a triangle; the base and two 
sides are 2 feet 6 inches each. Two of them fit 
into each other, making a length of 14 feet for 
each Vine. The glass nts into a piece of deal at 
the top, about 3 inches in width and depth. At 
each end similar material is used, into wnich the 
glass fits ; and at the base the glass fits into a 
2-inch deal board, inches wide. One end 
only is boarded up, the other end being open. 
It requires good-sized squares of glass, which 
should be 21 oz. to the square food. A Vine is 
planted at one end in good soil, and is trained 
along the surface of the ground. Slates should 
be laid on the surface, and the Vine maybe pegged 
down, thrusting the pegs in the spaces between 
them. The bunches ripen well on the slates. 
I have grown excellent Black Hamburgh Grapes 
in these cheap Parsons' vineries, some of the 
bunches weighed over two pounds each.— 
J. D. E. 


CANKER IN PEAR AND APPLE-TREES. 

3358.—Man vtllb Fenn is anxious to obtain 
information on the cause and cure of this persis¬ 
tent enemy of the hardy fruit-grower. Perhaps 
there is no gardener in Britain out has had some 
experience with canker in the fruit trees under 
his care. Its cause and cure has been a puzzle 
to many generations of gardeners. The old 
gardeners did not vrite about it; even 
M‘Intosh, in his “Practical Gardener,” al¬ 
though he wrote exhaustively on the culture of 
the Apple and Pear, and writes learnedly on 
the degeneration of the old varieties, omits any 
mention of canker. It cannot be supposed that 
it was unknown in those days ; but it was evi¬ 
dently not a burning question. A year or two 
ago this subject was ventilated in the gardening 
papers, and various reasons were assigned for its 
appearance on fruit-trees. A novel one to me was 
the suggestion that it was caused by insect agency. 
That insects would be found on the cankered 
portions of a fruit-tree is only what might be 
expected, as they would congregate there for 
shelter, and some sorts of them might be in¬ 
jurious ; at all events, Idle fact of insects being 
found on the cankered portion of an Apple or 
Pear-tree is no proof that the canker was caused 
by them, as other cankered trees are usually to be 
found near the insect-infested ones with none upon 
them. For my part, I have long since come to 
the conclusion that canker is caused by the 
trees sending their roots into a bad subsoil. It 
is nearly twenty-five years since I took charge 
of an old garden containing more than a hundred 
fruit-trees ; most of them were old, but several 
young ones were amongst them, planted as the 
old ones decayed and were removed, and this 
had been done without any preparation of the 
soil. The result was such as any experienced 
cultivator would expect. The young trees 
became as badly cankered as the old ones—in 
fact, I never before or since saw fruit-trees so 
badly cankered. The soil was light, over a dry 
gravel, and naturally drained. It was thought 
by many that it would not be possible to 
eradicate canker from such a garden, but I was 
hopeful, as I firmly believed the evil was in the 
culture. The first operation was to clear a 
space 30 feet wide through the middle of the 
garden. I began at one end by opening a 
trench nearly 2 feet deep, and trenched it all, 
except a space in the middle for agravel path; and 
as I found the gravel cropped up in places nearer 
to the surface than 2 feet, I made an exchange 
by taking soil from the path, and replaced it 
with gravel from parts of the borders. A 
good dressing of farmyard manure was applied, 
and as I could without difficulty obtain clayey 
loam, I put a barrow-load into every 2 square 
yards; a double quantity would have been 
better. The loam was placed 6 inches below 
the surface. I had, when the work was oom- 

5 1 e ted, a 5-feet gravel path, with Box edgings 
ividing it from a border on either side 9 feet 
wide. 1 planted a row of fruit-trees, 6 feet 
apart, and the same distance from the Box 
edging. They were the best varieties of Apples 
on the Crab and Paradise stocks ; Pears on the 
Quince, and also on the Pear stocks. Goose¬ 
berry-bushes and Strawberry-plants filled the 
space between the rows of trees and the Box 
edgings. A few spadefuls of maiden loam were 
placed round the roots of each tree when 
planting it. I need not say they did well the 
first year; any practical fruit-grower would 
expect they would. They certainly made ex- 
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cellent healthy growths, and formed blossom- 
buds plentifully. But my object was to keep 
the roots near the surface ; so I Bet to work soon 
after the middle of October, retrenched the 
borders again, and replanted the trees as the 
work proceeded. They had formed masses of 
roots in the maiden loam ; I therefore placed an 
entire barrow-load around the roots of each tree 
when it was replanted, and spread the roots out 
in a horizontal position near the surface. I found 
6 feet was too close, and have since that time 
planted similar trees from 8 feet to 10 feet 
apart. In time, other borders were made in the 
same manner, and as the young trees came into 
bearing, the old, cankered ones were destroyed ; 
but many of them remained for ten years. 
Now, if canker had been produced by the agency 
of insects, it is certain that the young trees 
would have been attacked by them ; but, with 
two or three unimportant exceptions, the whole 
of the trees were free from canker. After six 
or eight years, some four trees of Wellington 
and Kibston Pippin began to canker. I there¬ 
fore had them lifted, removed a portion of the 
old soil, and replanted them in good loam, cut 
out the cankered portions, and I saw no more 
of it. I made these borders all round the 
garden to form quarters for vegetables in the 
centre. The ground was well worked for these, 
and I found the trees pushed their roots into 
the vegetable portion. My main idea was to 
encourage the roots to work up to the surface, 
and also to keep them there. To do this, the 
soil under the trees was undisturbed. I merely 
applied a dressing of decayed manure to the 
surface and left it there summer and winter. 
It was most useful in summer, as it acted 
as an efficient mulch to retain the moisture 
around the roots, and two or three times, 
when the roots became partly exposed, I had an 
inch or two of fine soil spread over the manure. 
Digging amongst such trees, especially those on 
the dwarfing stocks which naturally produce 
masses of roots near the surface, does much 
harm and no good to counterbalance the evil. 
Besides the disastrous results caused by un¬ 
suitable or badly-prepared soil, canker has been 
traced to the trees growing in cold, retentive 
loam. Dr. Lindley, in the “ Theory of Horti¬ 
culture,” quotes an instance of this at page 110. 
The passage is as follows : “ Mr. Reid, of Bal- 
carras, has, indeed, shown that one of the 
causes of canker and immature fruit even in 
orchards is the coldness of the soil. He found 
that in a cankered orchard the roots of the 
trees had entered the earth to the depth of 
3 feet, and he also ascertained that during the 
summer months the average heat of the soil at 
6 inches below the surface was 61 degs., at 
9 inches 57 degs., at 18 inches 50 degs., and at 
3 feet 44 degs. He took measures to confine the 
roots to the soil near the surface, and the con¬ 
sequence was the disappearance of the canker 
ana ripening of the fruit. The late Mr. Robert 
Thompson, of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens at Chiswick, with a greater knowledge 
of fruit-trees than any of his contemporaries, dis¬ 
courses on this subject in his “Gardeners’ Assist¬ 
ant,” p. 381. The cause, he alleges, is imperfectly 
understood, and so, consequently, is an effectual 
remedy. He says, further, it probably arises 
from a combination of causes over which we can 
have no complete control. The cause over which 
the cultivator can have no control may be 
summed up in a few words : Derangements 
of the flow of sap from vicissitudes of heat and 
cold,” that is all; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that canker was never caused by this 
alone. Here are what may be considered the 
controllable causes : Unskilful and severe 
pruning, deleterious substances in the soil or 
subsoil, dryness at the roots, want of drainage. 
Nothing whatever is said about it being caused 
by insect agency; but this may be worth 
further investigation, as the suggestion came 
from a keen observer, Mr. Harrison Weir. 
After all has beent said that can be upon the 
subject, what does it all amount to? Mr. 
Thompson’s “uncontrollable” cause need not 
be considered. In a large garden, containing 
more than 100 Apple and Pear-trees, badly 
cankered, I drove the disease away, as I have 
shown, by planting young healthy trees and 
cultivating them well. Tne climate was bad, 
only seven miles from the General Post-office, and 
one mile as the crow flies from the north bank 
of the Thames. Dense, black fogs in winter 
were common. If any cultivator mignt have made 


the climate a reasonable excuse, here was an in* 
stance. Deleterious substance in the soil may be 
made an excuse; but before bringing this for¬ 
ward as a cause of canker, let the system of 
culture I have detailed above be tried, and if 
the soil is wet, drainage. Three-feet drains 
about 6 yards apart are sufficient; they must, 
of course, have a good outfall. It is quite time 
that a better system of fruit culture should be 
adopted in gardens. Why should owners of 
gardens purchase Apples and Pears ? Why, in¬ 
deed ! It is useless to sit down and blame the 
climate, the soil, or anything else, when the 
real causes are a bad selection of varieties, or 
bad cultivation. Let the old, worn-out cankered 
tres be rooted out from old gardens, and their 
places be filled with young trees of approved 
sorts likely to do well in the neighbourhood. 
The ground must be prepared by trenching and 
manuring, and whether it is a light soil on a 
gravel, or a heavy soil on clay, the results will 
sufficiently justify all the pams bestowed upon 
them. J. Douglas. 


FRUIT-TREES FOR ORNAMENTAL 
PURPOSES. 

Why should not fruit-trees be grown more for 
their beauty alone? Take the Peach, for in¬ 
stance ; everyone is charmed with it when in full 
bloom, but some might say we cultivate the 
Peach and other fruit-trees for the fruit alone, 
and not the flowers. True, but are they not 
worthy of it, for when we consider the flowering 
charms of a greater portion of our fruit-trees, in 
it not surprising that they are not more grown 
for their beauty alone ? 

In early spring we may reap a harvest of 
beauty from nearly all hardy fruit-trees, such as 
Apricots, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Almonds, 
Apples, and Pears, as they are all more or less 
ornamental — the double - flowering Peaoh, 
Cherry, and Almond being particularly so, and 
all of these trees should be planted more abun¬ 
dantly than they are, for in tne spring no shrubs 
are more attractive. They may be grown in 
any form, bush, pyramid, or standard, and to 
various sizes ; and when flowering as standards 
in the open borders they form conspicuous 
objects. A little attention, however, is re¬ 
quired as regards keeping them well supplied 
with young wood, as upon this the flowers are 
produced. They should also be planted in 
good soil to induce them to make plenty of 
growth. The double-flowering varieties of 
the Peach, Cherry, and Almond also force 
well, and a good show of their beautiful 
bloom may be obtained from Christmas up to 
the present time. They are of easy cultiva¬ 
tion, and well deserve a place in the conserva¬ 
tory amongst other flowering plants. When 
grown for this purpose they should have 
the same care in cultivation as when grown for 
fruit. Young maiden plants may be obtained 
from the nursery ; these should be potted in the 
autumn and placed in a cool house until re¬ 
quired for forcing, when they should be removed 
to a warm house where they will soon flower, 
after which they should be placed in the cooler 
quarters, where they will continue in bloom for 
a long time. After flowering the plants should 
not be placed outside all at once, as is the usual 
practice with subjects that have been forced. 
They should be kept under glass and well 
attended to in the way of watering and keeping 
free from red spider, aphis, Ac., until the sum¬ 
mer, when they may be gradually hardened off 
and finally placed out-of-doors in a position 
where they can have the full rays of the sun so 
as to thoroughly ripen their wood. There is a 
scarlet variety of the double-flowering Peach, 
likewise many other deep coloured varieties, 
which make a lovely contrast with the white 
flowers of the Almond and Cherry. 

As is well known, the common wild Cherry 
is very attractive when in flower. I have seen 
enormous trees of it one mass of beautiful white 
bloom. The wild Crab is also very attractive. 
Many trees of this sort would be found well 
worth the trouble if planted in any open space 
in pleasure grounds or by the side of woodland 
walks, instead of the worthless subjects which 
now too often occupy such places. 0. C. S. 


4078.—Cropping Vines.—It is difficult to say how 
many bunches of Grapes any Vine should cany without 
seeing them, or knowing their condition, and tne way in 
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whioh they are supported with stimulants; but at IS yean 
of age Vines of the size given should carry from 12 lb. to 
18 lb. of Grapes each without injuiy.—E. H. 

-The following answer to this question is taken from 

Thomson's ‘* Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Grape-vine": “As a rule, 1 consider 1 lb. of Grapes to 
every 2 superficial feet of glass is a fair crop." This pro* 
portion would give about 25 lb. weight of fruit for each 
Vine, which probably might be fairly represented by a 
like number of bunches.—J. M., South Hants. 


ATTEMPTING IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

It is always pleasant to talk to amateurs who 
have a garden and are their own gardeners. 
They gladly relate their experience-failures as 
well as successes. Many amateurs court failure 
by attempting the impossible. Nature has a 
distinct type of vegetation for different kinds of 
soil; what will grow in peat will not grow in 
chalk, and, although in large places one some¬ 
times sees enormous expense incurred in pre¬ 
paring materials for plants that will not thrive 
in the natural soil, it is not commendable prac¬ 
tice. Sooner or later the prepared materials 
are exhausted, and the same expense must be 
again incurred, otherwise the plants will 
languish and ultimately die. He who studies 
Nature and knows her ways mokes the best 
gardener. If he goes into the woods, and lanes, 
and fields, he sees that whatever Nature culti¬ 
vates is done well. The dry banks by the road¬ 
side are clothed with flowers all the summer 
long because the soil suits them. Nature does 
not attempt to grow the glistening Sun-dew, 
the delicate ana pretty Bog Pimpernel, the 
creeping Harebell, or the Cotton Grass, in such 
situations, but in their natural bogs they thrive. 
Yet with different plants in gardens year after 
year attempts are being made to grow plants 
together that require totally different treatment. 
There always has been, and probably always 
will be, the specialist, who will have, at any 
cost, his great collection of hardy or other 
plants; but to those who would derive the 
fullest amount of pleasure from their little 
garden with the smallest amount of trouble, 
the great collection is a mistake. The collec¬ 
tion, more than anything else, is to blame for 
the scanty features many of oar gardens pos¬ 
sess. Selection should take the place of collec¬ 
tion, and those things only should be grown 
that will do well. In herbaceous borders the 
orthodox form is still advocated of restricting 
those plants that have overstepped the pre¬ 
scribed bounds, lest they should choke out 
“weak doers.” Here is a case of a book 
opened, and yet people refuse to read. If 
instead of restricting, they would discard the 
weak and sickly plants, encourage those doing 
well, extend them into bold, free, and open 
groups, running one into another ; and instead 
of the average herbaceous border—single tufts 
of plants primly restricted, and a great array of 
labels—there will be fewer kinds, leas worry 
and anxiety, and when the flowering time 
comes there will be glowing masses of colour, 
far more telling and effective than can ever 
be produced by the isolation of a few tufts. 
This iff just what many of the amateurs want. 
Unlike the man with plenty of time, who 
makes a hobby of growing delicate plants, 
many amateurs have business to attend 
to all the day. Happily, the Rose and 
the Carnation can be grown by thousands, 
and for a summer garden are not to be 
equalled. They will be grown more as people 
find out that many of the beautiful Tea Roses are 
much hardier than were first supposed, and 
truly perpetual flowerers; and that there are 
nnmbera of vigorous and hardy Carnations that 
do not require the protection of glass in winter. 
When selection takes the plaoe of collection 
there will be fewer failures and more beauty in 
English gardens. The richest collection of 
plants will not make a beautiful garden without 
some artistic or natural mode of arrangement as 
evinced by some of our botanical gardens. There 
will be fewer complaints in the columns of this 
paper about plants dying or being unhealthy, 
like human beings they must have the neces¬ 
saries of life. The best advice to many of the 
queries as to what must be done to save a par* 
ttoular plant would be: Give it up 1 Discard it! 
Not because you are beaten, but because you 
have a garden you wish to enjoy, and you do 
not wish your pleasure to be marred with the 
care and anxiety of a lot of delicate favourites. 
Discard it because you wish to have a beautiful 
garden to show your friends; plenty of flowers 
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to cut, to smell, to draw, or rive away, and you 
would be able to say, as did Horace of Tiber of 
his half-acre planted with Mallows and watered 
with a streamlet—“This little spot of mother 
earth is all the world to me.” 

A. Herrington. 


BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions,— Queries and answers are Inserted in 
Gardenih efree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
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for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editoe qf 
Gardening, 37, Southampton • street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
usher. The name and address of the sender arc required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance qf date, they eannot always replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt qf their oommum- 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the saeeption qf such as eannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
meats) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very ueqfxd, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in OAKsnmra should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

4109. —Rose seeds.—How long do Rose seeds, as a 
rule, take to germinate 7—W. H. O. 

4110. —Propagating Holly.—WU1 someone kindly 
tell me how best to propagate the common Holly in quan¬ 
tity ?— Amateur. 

4111. — Globe Artichokes.— Will Mr. Hobday kindly 
give me full directions how to grow these vegetables in 
the best manner 7 —Novice. 

4112. —Lilium auratum and Gladiolus.—when 
should bulbs of these planted now flower, and what is the 
best general treatment to give them ?—E. 0. Fuu. 

4118.— Ants and wall-fruit-trees.—Will someone 
be good enough to inform me how to get rid of ants that 
infest my wall-trees every seggon, thus spoiling all the 
fruit 7 —Alfred. 

4114. —Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.—I should be 
glad to know the reason why Hyacinths in pots occasion¬ 
ally flower olose down to the bulb without growing any 
stalk.—F. A. M. 

4115. — Bone-dust for Chrysanthemums.— 
Would Mr. W. R. Boyoe kindly inform me what proportion 
of bone-dust would be beneficial to mix with the soil for 
these plants when potting them 7— Barnum. 

4116 — Making a filter.— Will someone kindly inform 
me how to make a Alter 7 1 have a suitable Jar, but want 

to know the proper proportions of gravel, sand, and ohar- 
ooal to use, and where the latter can be obtained.—G. P. 

4117 . — Sunflowers in a north aspect.—Would 
someone kindly tell me if tall Sunflowers would grow and 
flower against a wall faring north, which is also shaded by 
two large Chestnut-trees, but gets the sun a little 7— Ama¬ 
teur. 

4118 . — Plants for a shaded west border — 
Would someone kindly tell me what sorts of summer¬ 
flowering plants would do best on a border facing west, 
and which is shaded by large Chestnut and Beech-trees 7— 
Amatbub. 

4119. — Burning Bush (Diotamnus Fraxine lla). —Will 
some reader of Gardening kindly give me instructions 
how to raise this plant from seed 7 I have tried various 
modes of treatment; but, os yet, have been unsuccessful. 
—R. B. B. 

4120. — Making Watercress-beds.—Would some¬ 
one kindly give me instructions for making Wateroress- 
beds on a large scale in a day soil, and water strongly 
impregnated with iron, and also information on after 
management 7—Surrey. 

4121. —Chrysanthemums in the open air.— 
Would Mr. W. E. Boyoe kindly tell me the names of the 
very best kinds of these for oulture in open borders 7 _ 1 
do not want expensive new kinds, but well-tried varieties 
of moderate cost.—Z ob. 

4122. — Plants for back wall of a fernery-— will 
someone kindly name a few flowering plants and also 
climbers to oover the back wall of a warm fernery with a 
south-west aspect? The house is glazed with i-inoh 
rough plate glass.— Feres. 

4123. — Strawberries in pots.—Will anyone kindly 
inform me the reason of Strawberries in pots not flower¬ 
ing? 1 have a large number of strong, healthy plants 
(runners taken from bearing plants last year), all of whioh, 
with one or two exoeptions only, are blind.—0. O. 

4124. — Flower-beds.— I have some very large beds, 
which are filled every year with ordinary and carpet bed¬ 
ding plants, Ac. Will someone kindly tell me of any low- 
growing plants whioh I could use as a permanent border 
to these beds, as I want to reduoe their size?—F lower-pot. 

4125. — Prevention of damp on glass.— Can any¬ 
one kindly suggest any way of preventing the glass door 
leading from my sitting-room into conservatory being 
constantly oovered with moisture 7 I have seen a receipt 
for this somewhere, but cannot remember where.—F brxh. 

4126 . — Tomatoes and other plants.— I am think¬ 
ing of building a lean-to house, exactly the length and 
width on a 74-feet wall, for growing Tomatoes, as that 
quoted by “ Ginex” in Gardening, March 31st, p. 56 
Would he kindly Inform me what his house oost, without 
the heating apparatus, as I want to go the cheapest way 
to work ?—R. A. 


4127. —Blue Pansy or Viola.—I shall be much 
obliged if someone will kindly tell me what blue Pansy or 
Viola would be best to take the place of blue Lobelia and 
blue Ageratutn as an edging for summer bedding.— 
Carrnyers. 

4128. — Marechal Niel Rose.— Will "' J. C. C." 
kindly tell me if the system of pruning this Rose de¬ 
scribed in Gardening, April 7th, p. 66, would answer in a 
odd house, as it would then be pruned about the middle 
or en d of June; and should it be pruned close to the old 
rod, like a Vine ?-W. S. ShiTft. 

4129. —Sparrows and Crocuses.—Will any reader 
of Gardening kindly tell me what can be done to prevent 
the sparrows nipping off the flowers of my Crocuses 7 A 
beautiful bed of them (in Kensington) is in a fair way cf 
being ruined. I have dusted lime over them plentifully, 
but to no purpose, and all my Primroses are shoring the 
some fate.—EL C. Frees. 

4130. —Old Pentstemon roots.—I have a lot of old 
Pentstemon roots, which have been in the ground all 
winter. There was some cuttings taken off them in Sep¬ 
tember; but they are all dead, and I will feel much 
obliged if someone would let me know if the old roots are 
of any use. The tope are all deed. I do not know what 
the roots are like.— Amateur. 

4181— Bitterness in Ssakale.— I have an excellent 
lot of Seakale, both as regards size and quantity; but 
there is one fault with it—that, when boiled, it is very 
bitter. Can anyone kindly tell me the cause of the bitter¬ 
ness, and what would remove the same 7 It is always put 
into salt and water before boiling, and salt is also put in 
the water in the pot.— Elm Villa. 

4132.—Cherry and Apricot-trees failing.—Can 
someone kindly suggest the probable reason for Green 
Gage, Cherry, and Apricot-trees failing to mature their • 
fruit 7 The treee are In a house with a south-west by west 
aspect. They are eaoh season generally covered with 
blossom, and the fruit just forms, but immediately after¬ 
wards it falls. Peaohes and Nectarines in the same house 
do well.—H. W. 

4138.—Flowers for summer beds.—I have Atb 
beds that I want to have very showy this summer. I have 
thought of dwarf Zinnias, Pansies (mixed), Verbenas, and 
dwan Nasturtiums for four of the beds; but I am at a loss 
to know what to put in the other one. Will someone 
kindly suggest something good for the fifth, or if there is 
anything better for the other four than the ones I have 
named? -Quorum. 

4134. —Herbaceous Calceolarias.—Can any reader 
of Gardening kindly tell me the probable reason of the 
leaves of some of my herbaceous Calceolarias assuming a 
yellowish tint all over the plant? They get plenty of 
water, with an occasional sprinkle of Clay's fertiliser or 
guano in it. They ore in a span-roofed greenhouse, running 
north and south, with au average temperature of from 
45 degs. to 65 degs.—D. G. 

4135 . —Plants for north wall of a greenhouse. 
—Will some reader of Gardening kindly say what he 
thinks would be suitable for growing on the north wall Of 
my span-roof greenhouse—outside ? It is a long space- 
45 feet. The house is warm, heated with hot water, and 
this situation is particularly warm and sheltered, as a 
high bank rises within 8 feet opposite, screening it from 
all north and east winds; but it gets no direct sun. Would 
Roses suooeed there, and, if so, what sorts? And are 
there any Peare which would be suitable for such a posi¬ 
tion ?— South Devon. 

4186 .— Wistaria in Cornwall.— I have hod a plant 
of the common lilac W T istaria about five years. It was 
about 2 feet high when I got it, strong and healthy, and 
was planted in good soil against a wall facing south, but 
near a small tunnel. It did very well for some time, 
growing fast, and throwing out long, strong shoots 
oovered with flower-buds. One spring, before the flowers 
opened, it suddenly died down to within a foot of the 
roots. I cut ail the dead part off, and, thinking the 
draught was injuring it, had it moved carefully to a wall 
faring south-east, where it began to grow again and 
throw out sboota. It bos been there about a year and a 
half, and this winter has again died down to within 2 feet 
of the roots. The main stem is about 2 inches round- I 
should be grateful if anyone would advise me OR the sub¬ 
ject.— B. 


To the following quarto* britf editorial replies 
are give*; but reader* are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subject *. 


4137. —Protection of Peach blqesoms from 
frost (S. B.). —A good and oheap protecting material for 
this purpose is old tanned flab netting, whioh oan be 
stretched in two thiokneeses on poles placed in a sloping 
direotion against the wall. 

4138 . —Marechal Niel Rose (Marichal Niel).— It 
would be better to plant the Roee in question out in the 
greenhouse, in a border of good, rather stiff, loamy aril, 
in which has been mixed a little half-decayed stable- 
manure. In a general sense, the autumn (October and 
November) is the best planting time ; but, as the plant in 
question is In a tub, it might, if carefully done, be planted 
now. 

4139 . —Rose buds and leaves falling off 
(J Keeling). —The cause of buds and leaves falling off 
the Rose in the greenhouse is apparently from an escape 
of sulphurous fumes from the flue-Joints, which should be 
repaired forthwith. Muoh mischief is often done in this 
way, whioh is charged to other causes. And also another 
cause may be that the roots of the Roee have been allowed 
to beoome over-dry. 

4140. —Chimney - plant (Campanula pyramidolU) 
(Zoe). — Plants of this Campanula may be carefully 
divided and set out at once, in good deep soil. It 
does best in a rather shaded position, as a bock-row plant 
in the flower border. This is also an admirable pot plant 
for conservatory decoration in the late summer months. 
For that purpose good plants of ii should be pottedl up in 
the autumn, and be wintered in cold trainee. It is Im¬ 
portant to sow oooasional batches of seed, to keep up a 
supply of vigorous young plants. 
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4141. —A greenhouse flue (J. Keeling).— A fine to 
lM*t a small greenhouse, constructed with 9-inoh glased 
drain-pipes, should answer fairly well, provided the joints 
of the pipes are made perfectly sound, so that no sul- 

. pburous fumes can escape from them, and they should be 
fidd so os to have a gradual rise from the furnace to the 
ofaimney. A small portion of the flue near the furnace 
should be constructed of fire bricks. 

4142. —Shading a conservatory (B. L.).— A simple 

method of shading a conservatory, where canvas blinds 
cannot be used, is as follows: Mix boiling butter-milk and 
whiting together till it becomes like paint, and then apply 
it to the glass in a wavy manner with a common paint¬ 
brush. It would probably be best put on inside the house, 
where there is not rnuoh syringing to be done; it is apt to 
get washed off by rain when applied outside. 

4143 . —Sowing Beetroot (Very Amateurish).—This 
vegetable should be sown in a piece of good, open, well- 
trenched ground, fully exposed to the sun. It never 
grows well under the shade of fruit-trees, a position often 
given to it. Now will be a very good time to sow. When 
She plants are thinned out and fairly well established & 

S rinkling of guano or superphoephate, applied between 
e rows, will be found a very benefloial stimulant. 

4144.—Tomato culture ( Cottonopolis ). —These will 
do very well in an ordinary garden frame, and there is an 
excellent note on their management in such a structure in 
Gardening, March 31st, page 53, which you cannot do 
better than follow. They should also suoceed well on a 
sooth wall in the open air, especially as you can give them 
temporary protection with movable lights. For outdoor 
culture good-sized plants should always be put out, as our 
■onuners are so short. 

4145 .—Unhealthy Zonal Pelargoniums (G. 
Forster).— The leaves of the Zonal Pelargoniums sent 
were blotched and spotted with a species of canker which 
Often occurs on them at this season of the year. The 
main cause of it seems to be that too much water is given 
at the root, and the atmosphere of the house is damp and 
stagnant. Pelargoniums of all classes require but com¬ 
paratively little water at the root, unless in very active 
growth. They should also, at all times possible, have 
abundant ventilation, especially at the top of the house ; 
and for winter flowering a comfortably warm temperature 
is an essential. 

4146.—Cinerarias after flowering 1 (F. A. M.).— 
Amy Cineraria that is of extra good quality oan be easily 
kept true and perpetuated by propagating from the root- 
shoots that will be sent up, if, when the plant has finished 
flowering, the bloom-stalk is cut down to within a couple 
o< inches of the soil. After this operation is done, place 
the plant in a cool and shady position, and keep the soil 
around the roots moderately moist, and young shoots will 
soon appear. When these have made two or three leaves, 
take them off, with a little of the old root attached, and 
pot them in light soil. They should be kept close and 
shaded for a while. 

4147.— Azalea failing 1 (A. J.).— The most probable 
Cause of the failure in question is that the plant, being 
p6t-bound, the ball of earth around the roots has become 
dry in the centre. This often happens with plants potted 
in peaty soil, unless great care is taken to give enough 
water every time it is applied to thoroughly wet the whole 
moss of soil. Nothing is so detrimental to plants of all 
kinds as giving driblets of water to the roots. Examine 
the roots of the plant in question, and, if found too dry, 
pierce the ball of earth in a few places with a sharp- 
pointed piece of iron, and then stand it in a tub of water 
for a time until the whole of it is moistened thoroughly. 

4148.—Unhealthy Marechal Niel Roeee 
<* H. G.).— From the appearance of the flowers sent the 
plant is evidently Infested with green-fly. Fumigate the 
house lightly and frequently with Tobaooo, and then 
syringe freely with warm soft-soapy water to thoroughly 
cleanse the leaves and branches. Also examine the soil of 
the border, which is probably over-dry. If this is so, give it 
a good soaking of weak, clear liquid-manure-water. Do 
not keep the temperature of the house too high, and ven¬ 
tilate only at the top, to avoid cold draughts of air, which 
ore almost sure to produce mildew. Hints as to pruning 
and management are constantly given in Gardening. 

4149.—Peach-trees dying off (W. J. it.;—F rom 
the appearanoe of the shoots sent the roots of the Peach- 
trees in the house appear to have got down into a bad 
subsoil, and this may partly aocount for the trouble ;'bufc 


_is. Nothing can be worse than this for any f 

By all means have the wire painted, and then it is 
harmless. If this is done, and the roots of the trees are 
kept up near the surface in good soil better results should 
follow. The nearness to the garden of salt-work chimneys 
•ending forth olouds of sulphurous fumes is, no doubt, 
very detrimental to the well-being of any plant. 

4160.—Uses of fresh stable-manure (Brighton). 
—The uses to which this con be put In a garden are 
various. Amongst them are, first and foremost, it can be 
nssd in bulk with tree-leaves and other material to form a 
hotbed, and this, when done with at the end of the season, 
oan be wheeled on to the ground, and makes a most valuable 
manure for digging in. Again, the strawy portion of it 
can be shaken away from the droppings, and con be used, 
when dry, to put on the surface of Strawberry-beds to 
keep the fruit clean. The droppings shaken out can be 
used to make material for a Mushroom-bed, or to tie up 
in a bag and steep in water for liquid-manure. If not too 
long and strawy, the manure in question makes a most 
admirable mulching for the roots of Roses and fruit-trees. 


time to set about its propagation. Take a 4-inch or 6-inch 
pot, drain it well, and fill it with a good free sandy-loam 
Compost. In this insert the stems, p Ating several of the 
longest in the oentre, and arranging the remainder some- 
what irregularly, according to their length, finishing off by 
placing a row of the smallest round the edge of the pot; 
Place the pot so filled in a greenhouse or frame, or in a 
window in the full sun, and keep the soil moist. The cut¬ 
tings will soon root and begin to grow. They can then be 
potted off singly, or two or three in a pot, or the whole of 
foe potful con remain intact, and will, so treated, make a 
fine specimen for greenhouse or window. 
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4152.— Management of Vines.— My Block Ham¬ 
burgh Vines I started on New Year’s Day, and the berries 
are now about the sise of Peas; the wood is turning 
brown. I am afraid the Grapes will not colour. The 
Vines are planted inside. Could you advise me what to 
do?—C. G. 

[Thoroughly took the border with warm liquid-manure- 
uniter, and mulch its surface with rotten manure. Leave 
as much foliage on the Vines as there is room for, and 
maintain a genial, buoyant atmosphere in the house, and 
then the Grapes should finish up all right. If red spider 
is seen, immediately sponge the leaves so affected with 
soapy water, in which a little sulphur has been dissolved .J 
4168.— Maiden-hair Fern fronds turning 
brown. —Would you be good enough to tell me the prob¬ 
able reason why the enclosed fronds have the upper sur¬ 
face of the leaves browned ? All my Adiantums go in this 
way whether grown in a vinery or stove-house. I have 
tried standing them in saucers of water and shading from 
foe sun, but without result.—H. H. 

[The plants appear to have been scalded. Are they sub¬ 
jected to steam from the hot-water pipes f I oannot 
imagine them to have been burnt by the sun's rays, as we 
have not seen the sun in London, at any rate, this season. 
—J. Jarvis. 1 

4154.— Violets diseased.— I should be much obliged 
if you could tell me the reason my double white Violets 
(Count Brazza) in frames are all growing these deformities, 
specimens of which I forward you. They make plenty of 
healthy foliage ; but at present have hardly any blooms, 
and many of them come like enclosed. They are in the 
same frame with Marie Louise, which are blooming well. 
All were lifted lost September from open ground.— Susan 
A. Arkwright. 

[The Violets Count Brazza are badly attacked by a 
fungus named Urocystis violce. It is curious that the 
Marie Louise in the same frame are not attacked; but the 
Count Brazza varieties probably had the germs of disease 
in them when planted. As the fungus grows inside the 
plants (where it altvays causes gouty swellings and 
deformities), it is impossible to reach if or cure it. If 
you have a microscope, you will find a small fragment of 
one of the deformities, with its rich, yellow-brown , hand¬ 
some, compound spores, a beautiful object.— W. G. S.J 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens u>e mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with powers and, if possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to namFoarieties of florist# flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardkning Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southamvtonstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—X. Y. Z., Halifax ;Spring 

Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora).- Narcissus.— Candle- 

plant (Cacalia articulata).- G. T. H.—It may be a 

variety of Gesnera zebrina ; but it is impossible to name a 

plant from description only.- Wales. — Mezereon 

(Daphne Mezereum).- Storehouse. — l, Xylophylla 

falcata; 2, Alocaaia metallica.- A Reader. —Ouite un¬ 
recognisable owing to bad packing.- D. //.—Eupa- 

torium riparium.-P. C.—1, Pteris tremula ; 2, Adian- 

tum Capillus-Veneris, var. Moritzianum ; 3, Pteris longi- 

folia; 4, Blechnum brasiliense.- M. F. B.— 1, Adiantum 

cardiochlsena; 2, Selaginella stolonifera ; 3, Begonia mani- 

cata; 4, Begonia heraclifolia nigricans.- Spinna.— A 

variety of Narcissus minor.- F. Ijanarin.— 1, Holly¬ 

leaved Barberry (Mahonia (Berberis) aquifolium); 2, 8, 
and 4, Conifers, which we oannot identify without seeing 

cone-bearing branches.- J. Knowles.—1, A crested form 

of the Lady Fern (Afoyrium Filix-foemina); 2, Cyrtomium 

f&lo&tum ; 8, Golden Polypody (Phlebodium aureum).- 

T. N. Green. —ThuJopsis borealis. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens qf different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers , and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Name of fruit.— C. H. if.—Pear, Beurte d’Arem- 
berg. _ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we ham to go 
to prose some time before the date of publication, their 
questions , which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re- 
ceived 

We should be glad if readers would rem ember that we 
do not answer queries by poet, and that we oemnot under¬ 
take to forward letter* to correspondents. 

T. B. Lloyd.— The plant yon have heard oalled "Hus- 
cavis is probably one of the Grape Hyacinths Mus¬ 
es ri. If you oould send a flower, we could tell you for 

certain.- E. H. C.— The American Live Oak (Quercus 

virens) was introduced into this country from North 
America in 1780, and foe Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipi- 

fera) from the same place in 1668.-P. C.—The Fern 

Pteris tremula does not require foe heat of a warm vinery. 

- Miss Mary Ganthorp and Enquirer.— You should be 

able to procure the seeds you require through almost any 

seedsman in a good way of business.- Alex. Gardiner. 

—It is impossible to advise you about the Vines, unless 
we knew something of the treatment they have received. 

- W. Forster.— The piece of Nut wood duly arrived; 

but there were no insects on it that we oould see.- 

James Barry.—It you will give particulars as to the treat¬ 
ment of Gloire de Dijon Rose, we will endeavour to advise 
you.- The Olitory.— Rhododendrons in the state de¬ 

scribed had better be destroyed, and replaced in foe 

autumn with healthy young stock.- Essex Ignoramus. 

—We cannot understand either of foe queries as to odd 


frame and conservatory.- A Reader.— The information 

{ rou require would be, no doubt, contained in any pamph- 

et on the gome of lawn tennis.- OakwcU. —Barron’s 

“ Vines and Vine Culture,” which can be obtained at thia 

ofBoe by sending foe publisher 5s. 6d.- Essex Ignora 

mus. —Seedling Hollyhocks of the size mentioned should 

flower this year.- Myosotis .—Please repeat query about 

Vines, &a, as we do not in its present form quite under¬ 
stand its meaning. S.— Your suggestion is a good one ; 

but it is already practically carried out weekly in Gar¬ 
dening. - Ernest Matthews.— The address you require Is 

27, Oxenden-screet, London, W.-P. T., Dublin.— From 

the description given of foe Peach-trees we think the best 
thing to do is to clear them out entirely, and devote the 

house to foe Vines.- Novice. —You have been wrongly 

informed respecting Asparagus. Read the notes on its 
culture that occur this week and from time to time in 

Gardening. - Brighton. —Transplant the Bose in the end 

of October; it is very late to do so now.- Disappointed. 

—The management of Azaleas after flowering has been 
treated of in Gardening very frequently, and you cannot 

do better than read that paper regularly.-C. Field, 

Glenthome, Upper Tooting.—Apply to T. Smith, Nursery¬ 
man, Newry, or W. B. Hartlana, Cork. 

BEBS. 

4045.—Remedy for bee-stings.— The juice of an 
Onion is strongly recommended for wasp and bee stings. 
There is on record the case of a girl who was stung in foe 
throat by a wasp. She was made to swallow foe juice of 
an Onion, which saved her life by stopping the inflamma¬ 
tion, and so preventing suffocation.— Tommy Atkins. 

4044. — Transferring bees. — I cannot 
understand why ** J. E. M.” wants at this time 
of the year to transfer his stock from one skep 
to another, and I should strongly advise him to 
let them alone, unless he will transfer them to a 
bar-frame hive. The probability is that the 
combs contain now a large quantity of brood, 
and it would be a shame to disturb them. With 
a skep it would be almost impossible to utilise 
the comb. Of course, with a bar-frame hive it 
could all be tied in, but there would be great 
risk of chilling the brood, and “ J. E. M.” does 
not seem sufficiently experienced to successfully 
perform the operation. If “J. E. M.” still 
wishes to transfer his bees from one skep to 
another, I shall have pleasure in explaining to 
him the way to do it— Honeycomb. 

4043.— Moving bees.— “J. E. M.” will 
have no difficulty in moving his bees in the 
manner suggested ; but I should prefer to shift 
them at night when the bees are all at home. 
If this is done, he may move them two yards a 
day without losing anv. I bought a stock three 
weeks ago and moved them at night 2£ miles. 
The next day was sunnv, and the bees were 
at work bringing in pollen, so that in a very 
few hours the bees must have thoroughly ex¬ 
plored their new district. If they had been 
moved in the daytime, those bees which were 
out in the fields would have returned to the old 
spot, and finding no hive would have perished. 
—Honeycomb. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

4155. —Rearing a partridge.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how I ought to feed and rear a young red-legged 
partridge.— Geo. Nisbkt. 

4156. —Bullfinch.—Will someone kindly tell me if it is 
right to cut these birds’ claws, as I have a tame one whose 
claws are so long that they are troublesome to him ? 1 
have heard that they bleed if you cut them.—E. J. W. 

4157. —Mating a goldfinch and grey linnet.— 
Will any reader of Gardening acquainted with birds 
kindly tell me if these birds are likely to pair ? The gold¬ 
finch is the male. What should the young ones be fed 
on?— Anxious W. N. 

4158. —Canary ceasing to sing.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me the probable reason why my o&nary has 
left off singing? He sang well until about a month ago. 
Now he has entirely left off. He has the same treatment as 
he always had, and is in foe same room, and he moulted 
last November.— Disappointed. 

4159. —Management of pigeonB.— I have kept 
pigeons, nine pours in a wired run, and one pair flying 
about. I am going to move about four miles off, to 
Beokenham, where a pigeon-cote will be put up in the 
centre of the garden. I shall be glad to know how foe 
pigeons can be removed safely, and how I shall seoure 
them after arrival that they may not fly away. What 
quantity of Peas per diem would be necessary for 10 poire 
of pigeons kept in a oote ?—L. E. M. 

REPLIES. 

4106.—Parrot plucking its feathers.—Carbonate 
of soda mixed with its food will prevent the parrot pluck¬ 
ing out its feathers.—M. M. 

3893.— Mating a b ullfinch and canary. 
In Gardening, April 7th, page 69, “ J. V.,” in 
answer to a querist, stated that bullfinch and 
canary mules were easy to breed, and he con¬ 
sidered them the best of mules. I have seen 
hundreds of mule birds of many varieties, bat 
only two bullfinch and canary males. I have 
tried for years to breed this cross, and shall try 
again this year. I have bred seven different 
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crosses from hen canaries; I should say that the 
cross with the common linnet was the easiest, 
and produced the best songster. Bullfinch and 
canary may be the most valuable for exhibition, 
but are very far from being called & handsome 
bird; no portion of the rose-coloured breast of 
the cock bullfinch will be visible in the mule. 
Of the two bullfinch and canary mules that I 
have seen, one was bred from a cock bullfinch— 
this bird, I believe, is dead—and the other from 
a Scotch fancy cock canary and hen bullfinch, 
and is often exhibited at bird shows in the north 
of England.—J. H. Verrall. 

-In the two last issues of Gardening I have noticed 

paragraphs relating to the mating of a canary with a bull¬ 
finch. will you permit me to state that such a union is 
impossible, and that there is no such thing in existenoe as 
a canary-bull finch mule?— Nat. A. Brown, Melton Mow¬ 
bray. 

4084.—Plants for an aviary.— All varie¬ 
ties of Ivy will grow and live for some years if 
well manured and watered. I do not know of 
any other climbing plant that will live inside, 
but many will live if planted outside the aviary 
to climb the wire-work. All the varieties of 
Elder will live for some years. Butcher’s Broom 
is the plant that flourishes the best of any plant 
or shrub that I have ever tried. Turf replaced 
every spring will grow during the summer. The 
spring is the best time to plant an aviary, as the 
birds can then be well supplied with green food 
that they are fond of, and will not destroy 
the newly planted shrubs. Correctly speaking, 
an aviary should be planted a year before being 
stocked with birds to enable the plants to get 
established. No canaries or birds of the parrot 
tribe should inhabit the aviary or they will 
destroy every plant. Soft bill birds that eat 
insects and fresh made food are the least in¬ 
jurious to the plants, and the plants attract 
insects, and are, therefore, a gain to such birds. 
—J. H. Verball. 


AQUARIA. 


4080. — Softening* water for an 
aquarium.— I should advise 14 A. D. Fort” 
not to use anti-calcaire, as I should say it Would 
be injurious to the fish. If, however, he would 
like to do so, I should advise the following way : 
Mix the anti-calcaire in tubs or buckets the 
night previous to its being used in the propor¬ 
tions given under the directions on the tin, and 
poor the water into the aquarium next morning, 
taking care not to let the sediment get in ; in case 
he adopts the above plan only put one or two fish 
in at first to try the result. The best way for 
him to soften the water, if he is only going to 
change it once a week, would be to put one-half 
hard and one-half dear rain-water into the 
aquarium and use no anti-caloaire at alL— 
Minnow. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS, 


QUERIES. 

4100.—storing eggs—I shall be grateful if the 
correspondent who lost year recommended in Gardening 
the storing of egss in shelves with holes into whioh to 
drop the eggs wiu inform me if these ought to be kept 
shut up (as in a cupboard), whether in very dry or fairly 
moist atmosphere, and at what temperature. — Eats 
White. 

4161.—Gu in e a fowls. — I have just changed my 
residence, and am now surrounded by a large park. I 
have large gardens, Ac. My friends recommend me to keep 
guinea fowls in preference to my present Brahma Dorkings, 
would it be a wise course to adopt as a profitable specula¬ 
tion, and are they difficult to rear and manage ? Also are 
they hardy ? We reside on the top of a high hill, very 
cold in winter.— Alpha. 

4164.— Unhealthy hens— Will “Doulting” please 
to tell me what is the matter with ray hens ? They have 
a hard substance, like a quill pen, on their tongues, with 
in fl a mm a t ion at their tails, and they seem to cnoke, and 
cannot pick up their food, apd Just die slowly. Can he also 
ten me the cause of the disease, and give me a cure for it, 
and any hints how to prevent it in future ? It seems 
infectious, as all the hens have it.— Glauber. 

4ie3.-DI*coloured eggs. — I should feel much 
obliged it “ Doulting " would give me any information as 
to the cause of discolouring m fowls’ eggs, whioh has 
occurred with mine several times during the last 12 
months. But one more particularly the other morning 
having a thin bloody skin all round the yolk, also a few 
streaks through the white. The ones that came under 
my notice previous to this particular one were marked 
principally all black spots. I may state that the fowls 
mu all at large and run about freely, all seeming healthy. 
They are well fed, and all young ones, the oldest being 
tour years of age. The cock birds are two years old.— 
John Lindsay. 

„ S?;— 1 Treatment of a Minorca pullet.—Will 

Doulting ’ kindly tell me how to treat a Minorca pullet 
batched last year, whioh. has as enlarged crop full of 
water, which she cannot get rid of. except by bringing it 
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up again when squeeced. I have shut her up by herself, 
and give her scarcely any water and feed her on Indian 
Com and Wheat, and have given her oastor-oil pills and 
pellets of calomel and tartar emetio, but she does not get 
any better; she eats well, and her oomb is red, whioh 
gives me some hopes of being able to save her, if I knew 
the proper remedy.— Minorca Pullet. 


REPLIES. 

4056.—Cross for Plymouth Rook fowls.—I 
advise “ L. S. N.” to make a fresh start. For table pur¬ 
poses nothing beats a cross between a Dorking and Indian 
Game fowl.—T. B., Farekam. 

3909.— Hen’s feathers changing colour.— The 
occurrenoe mentioned by “ Curious ,r is a rare one, but it 
is not the first of its kind. I oaanot enlighten “ Curious " ’ 
as to the cause, although in the case of birds with a light- 
coloured plumage each moult makes the feathers lighter 
in colour.— Doulting. 

3903.— Unhealthy fowls.—" Plymouth Rock’s ’’ 
fowl does not appear to have been suffering from any par¬ 
ticular disease. Such swellings occasionally make their 
appearanoe in all kinds of domestic animals, and the best 
way to deal with them is to encourage them to form a 
head, and at the proper time empty them of their 
contents. —Doulting. 

8902.— Unhealthy peacock.— The hard substance 
is a kind of humour, ana can only be removed by cutting, 
an operation which should be left to one accustomed to 
such work. If the general health of the peacock be good 
I should be content to let matters remain as they are, for 
no treatment will be likely to restore the sight of the 
bird. A veterinary surgeon, or medical man, would be 
the best adviser in such a case.— Doulting. 

4053 and 4054.— Best laying hens and 
cross-bred poultry. —Get a few Plymouth 
Rock, Houdan, Brown Leghorn, and Minorca 
pullets (or eggs from the same), notice the hens 
which lay most regularly, and select one or 
two of each sort, and mate them with a Ply¬ 
mouth Rock or Houdan bird. Continue the 
same for two or three yeare, and you ought to 
have first-rate laying hens. I speak from the 
experience of carrying out the above. From 
March 14th to the present date, April 10th, I 
have had S54 eggs, being an average of 30 eggs 
per day for the last 28 days from 46 hens, and 
from January 1st I have had 1,884 eggs. I 
reckon I have paid expenses of food until 
August 1st by the eggs at present sold, not 
reckoning the large number consumed at home. 
—W. H. 

3905.—Unhealthy hens. —Mr. Wilson’s 
fowls are suffering from a severe attack of roup, 
a disease which appears to be very prevalent this 
trying spring. The best treatment is to place 
the birds in a comfortably warm pen, and 
administer half a teaspoonful of Epsom salts to 
each adult fowl. Next wash the eyes, nostrils, 
and other affected parts with Labarraque’s 
solution of chlorinated soda, diluted with twice 
its bulk of water. For medicine, give a pill 
night and morning composed as follows: 
Cayenne pepper, one grain ; sulphate of copper, 
half a grain; copaiba, three drops: mix with 
sufficient flour and water to cohere into a pill. 
On the third day, another dose of salts should 
be given if the bird has not recovered. All 
through the attack it is advisable to wash the 
affected parts twice or thrice daily, and at last 
washing should be given just previous to setting 
the fowl at liberty. Feed on warm Barley- 
meal, mixed into a stiff paste, and slightly 
seasoned with cayenne. Mr. Wilson should 
carefully examine his hen roost to see whether 
it is too cold or draughty. Good feeding is not 
the only thing a poultry keeper has to take note 
of; he must remember the housing also.— 
Doulting. 

3990.—Unhealthy Leghorn fowls.— 
44 F. M.’b ” birds appear to me to be suffering 
either from a severe cold in the head, or from 
the more terrible disease of scrofula or consump¬ 
tion. If the former, which is most probable, a 
cure may be brought about by the following 
means : Keep the bird warm, and feed upon 
soft, nourishing food, sprinkled with pepper or 
ginger. In advanced cases a few grains of Epsom 
salts prove serviceable. The eyelids and nostrils 
may be sponged occasionally with warm water, 
or the bird’s head may be held over steam made 
by pouring boiling water upon a few hops. Care 
must be taken, however, that the patient is 
immediately afterwards placed in a warm situa¬ 
tion. If the disease is scrofula no cure need be 
attempted, for it will prove useless. Nor should 
the birds be bred from, as the disease is here¬ 
ditary. It may be that 44 F. M.’s” fowls are 
suffering from small pox, which sometimes, 
though rarely, attacks poultry. According to 
Dr. Fleming, 41 in from twelve to fifteen days 
after the vesicles appear they become encrusted; 
the fever then disappears, and health gradually 


returns. The pustules appear chiefly on the 
head, neok, and inner surface of the wings ana 
thighs. The bird iB feverish and dull, and the 
feathers stand more or less erect. In these 
respects the symptoms differ from those men¬ 
tioned by 44 F. M.” Will 44 F. M.” kindly sfty 
whether the swellings have appeared elsewhere? 
—Doulting. 

3908.—Muscovy ducks.— The Muscovy ft 
Musk duck can scarcely be looked upon as a usefa 
variety. In its native country, South Amerioe, 
it is very active on the wing, and even in 
England has been known to roost in trees. 
There are two colours, the black and white; but 
sometimes variegated birds may be seen. The 
head h ornamented with a fleshy bimch at the 
base of the bill, there is also a red fleshy cere 
round the eye, the face being of the same sub* 
stance, and bare. The drake is much more pro¬ 
fusely furnished than the duck and is much 
larger, sometimes weighing from 10 lb. to 11 lb., 
whereas the duck seldom exceeds 6$ lb. The 
ducklings are very good eating when young, 
afterwards they grow rank and tough. Ola 
birds are not so palatable as our other breeds 
of domestic ducks. The Muscovy duck, as I 
remarked recently in these pages, seems to be a 
distinct species, as inter-breeding with other 
varieties cannot be long continued, and even a 
first cross is only moderately successful. The 
eggs take 34 days to hatch. The drake is very 
quarrelsome, and is an enemy of all the other 
occupants of the poultry-yard. The ducks are 
not, as a rule, good layers, although some 
breeders appear satisfied. On the whole, there¬ 
fore, there is not much to recommend the variety 
as a useful addition to our poultry-yards. —* 
Doulting. 

3910. —Space for fowls.— If I were in the 
place of 44 G. H.,” I should be content with four 
or six hens, and from choice should select the 
lowest number. In such small runs the fowl* 
are constantly running over the same ground 
and fouling it with their droppings, so that is ft 
difficult matter to keep them wholesome. An¬ 
dalusians or Minorcas would answer best under 
the circumstances, besides being hardier fowl# 
than the Black Spanish. The last-named breed, 
however, can bear confinement.— Doulting. 

3911. —Incubators. ~ I prefer not to express 
an opinion as to which is the best kind of in¬ 
cubator. It would only lead to a discussion on 
the point, and for this I cannot spare the time, 
nor, I expect, can the editor find space. Good 
results can be obtained from many of the in¬ 
cubators now in use. A poultry-keeper who 
rears about a hundred chickens annually, and 
has another business which takes up the greater 
part of his time, will be satisfied with broody 
hens ; but those who rear largely find it answer 
their purpose to invest in an incubator. The 
advantages may be briefly stated : First, the 
breeder can hatch his chickens whenever he 
likes. Everyone knows how* difficult it some¬ 
times is in early spring to get broody hens. Tft 
an anxious breeder it seems almost dishearten¬ 
ing to go to the nests day after day and find ft 
large quantity of eggs, but no signs of a hen 
wanting to sit. Now this anxiety is avoided by 
the use of incubators. Again, it sometime* 
happens that a hen will only sit in a particular 
place, and if the eggs are placed under her it U 
almost certain that other fowls will lay with her, 
thus spoiling her eggs and those newly laid aft 
well. Another objection to hatching by hens 
according to some people is the amount of 
attention which they require while sitting, I 
confess I have never found this a matter of 
difficulty. All these drawbacks are removed 
when the eggs are placed in a machizt* 
which requires attention at long intervals 
only. As to the question which is most 
profitable, selling eggs or chickens, everything, 
in my opinion, depends upon the market. 
If a town containing a large number of 
respectable families is within easy distance, it 
is very probable there will be a good demand 
for eggs and chickens ; and the poultry keeper 
should do his utmost to supply both. He must, 
of course, be prepared to get the chickens ready 
for the spit, for many customers like to hav* 
their poultry dressed when sent in. A poultry 
keeper who sells fat chickens must also be able 
to give plenty of attention to his fowls. It is an 
easy matter to attend to fowls when eggs are the 
sole object in view. Feeding morning and even¬ 
ing is everything that is required, for the egge 
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can be gathered at the time the birds are pick¬ 
ing up their food. Chickens, on the other 
hand, must be watched all the day, or nearly 
■o, and be fed several times daily. If the market 
| g a long distance off, and a railway journey of 
severed miles has to be taken in order to dispose 
of the fowls, the case is somewhat altered. 
Still, even here, it will be found the best plan 
to rely on the two sources of income than on one 
only. Chicken rearing by itself would certainly 
not be a profitable undertaking, but worked 
with egg-selling the result might be a very 
satisfactory balance sheet at the end of the 
year.— Doulting. 


406?.— Fowl-manure. —The liquid made by steeping 
to aT-M anure in water need not be too strong to use safely. 
*One veck of moderately fresh manure would make 
Vi gallons or 12 gallons of liquid, which might be given in 
a weak, dear state to such plants as Chrysanthemums as 
wfcon as they show their flower-buds.— Practical. 

To solicitors and others removing.— High- 
vloss professional chambers to let at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, an absolutely fire proof, sanitary, and well-lighted 
building. Strong rooms, hydraulic safety lift, warmed 
corridor* speaking tubes, hall porter, and resident house¬ 
keeper. May be viewed at any hour. 

Catalogues received. — Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants and Roses. Liverpool Horticultural Co. (John 
Cowan), Limited, The Vineyard and Nurseries, Garston, 

■ear Liverpool.- Plants, Rooted Cuttings, and Bulbs. 

H. J. Ponting, The Gardens. Wood Norton Hall, East 

Dereham, Norfolk.- New Roses and Florists' Flowers. 

Wm. Paul and Sons, Waltham-cross, Herts.- Double 

Hollyhock*. Webb and Brand (late Chater), The Nur- 
•rries, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


POSES ON OWN ROOTS, in 12 var., to 

-Tv include 3 Gloire de Diion, red do.. Christy, Malmaison 
Mom, Cabbage, 4s 9d. ; Gloire de Dijon, six. 3s.: Magnolia 
gramiiflora, purpurea and acuminata, one each, 3s. Palms: 
Kentia, Cocos, Euteroe. Geonoma, Latania, Chamwrops, 
and Areca, one each 3s. 6d.; Azalea mollis, 4s. fid. doz.; Cop- 

S r Beech, six. Is. lid.; Tulip-tree, six. Is. lid.; double 
eutzia, white and red, threo each, 2 b. 6d.; Clematis 
montana and Flammula, 5s. do*.; Honeysuckles, six. 2s.; 
white and yellow Jasmine, three each, 3s. 9d.; Pyms 
japonlca, six, 3s. 9d. One each of above from Azalea, 4s.. car¬ 
riage free. Cash only—HENRY & CO., Amereham, Bucks. 


100 


ORNAMENTAL AND FLOWERING 

8HRUBS height, 1 to 3 ft., to include Cupreasus, 
Plnus, Cryptomeria, Berberis, Laurustinus, Thuja, £c , tor 
9s.; half, 5s. 3d.; carriage paid; cash only.—HENRY k CO., 
Amcrsham. Bucks._ 


Flowers which Everyone can Grow. 

CARNATIONS and PICOTEES for Borders.— 

yj We have a very fine stock of these. The varieties are 
exceedingly beautiful and remarkably free-fiowering Price 
for strong plants, so long as unsold, 4s. 6d per dozen, post free. 

PHLOXES.—These are so hardy that they will 

A grow anywhere, and when once planted require little or 
no attention for years, while they give a splendid display of 
bloom the very first season ; prices-one dozen first-class 
named varieties, our selection, Early or Late, suitable for 
exhibition, 4s., post free; one dozen, without names, 2s. 9d.. 
post free.—DOBBIE & CO., Seed Growers and Florists, 
Rothesay, Scotland._ 


WELLS’ IMPROVED CUCUMBER.—The 

* “ best variety grown for market or private use; per pkt. 
of 7 seeds, Is. ; plants, Is. each; 3 for 2s. 6cl. Trade price on 
application. 20 dozen are generally sold at my shop in Red- 
fa ill every Saturday. For testimonials see last week’s issue 
Catalogue with testimonials, free.—W. WELLS, Florist! 
Karliwood, Redh lll, Surre y._’ 

TILIESOF THE VALLEY.—Strong flora- 


OCOTCH GEMS.—Plant now, not in June._ 

•J Customers being supplied will now do at 2s. 6d. per doz 
very grand named sorts of our BEST IN THE WORLD 
PansiesIShowand Fancy), Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Mimu- 
lus. Phloxes, Pinks, hardy Carnations, Violas, white, blue, 
crimson, yellow, purple. Is. doz.; 7s. 6d. 100; in 10 or 20 sorts. 
100. 5s. 9d.; 12 sorts. Is. 6d.; Kintore. Is. fid. ; summer Chrys¬ 
anthemums, very good sorts, also late sorts, Is. 3d. doz • 
Geraniums, Zouale and Ivy-leaved, dble. and single, Fuchsias! 
dble. Petunias. 6 sorts. Is. 6d.; 12, 2s. 8d., car. pd. Cash with 
order.—PETER CRAMB. Nurseries. Dunblane!^ 


H.RAPE VINES.—Superb canes to give 6 to 

'J 10 bunches at once, 7s. 6d. each. 6 for 42s. All car paid 
8EAKALE, ASPARAGUS, STRAWBERRIES, Price List 
free.—WILLTAYLER. Nurseries, Hampton, Middlesex. 


T7ERBENAS! "V ERBENAS!!—Strong healthy 

’ little plants, in choicest named varieties, 25 for Is. 9d 
100, 6s. Pansies, splendid French strain, magnificent blooms’ 
great variety, Gd. dozen, 2s. 9d. 100. All free.—LAWS k SON* 
Nurseries, Beccles._ 


TTENTLSH HOPS make beautiful arbours and 

AL thick covers for trellises, and are really a novelty to grow 
Sufficient plants to form a large arbour, post free 12 atamns 
with instructions.—WILLI AM HENRYS, Woodchurch 
Ashford, Kent.__ ’ 


■RARE OLD TORTOISESHELL DOUBLE 

Aw POLYANTHUS, strong roots In full bud. 2 for 2s. 3d • 
Hepaticas, blue and pink. Is. 3d. doz.: green-e^gM Auriculas' 
2 for 2s. 3d All free -8TORMONTH, Kirkhrfde. Billnth ’ 


TJEVONSHIRE FERNS, lovely varieties, 30 

aJ roots, named, Is. 4d.: larger roots, 50 for 2s 9d . Parcel 
Post, free.—MI8S NE LSON. Bratton Fleming, Barostanie 

PARCEL POST.—Blooms of extra choice 

fresh Narcissus or Daffodils, named, from Is fid and 
upwards per- box.-P, BARKER k pO, Bulb Qroweis. 
Framptou, Boston, * ^ * c 1 - 
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Strong Plants, Carriage Paid. 

6 Hardy Climbers, Jasmines, Honeysuckles, to. .. ts. Od. 

12 Irish Ivies, strong plants.n. fd. 

6 Lavender bushes.}*• Sd. 

24 Polyanthus, best strains .. .I*, (d. 

12 Alpine Auriculas.U- W* 

12 Vincas, 4 varieties, very cheap .. M »« .. 1* KL 

12 Assorted Rock Plants . .. .. Is. 9d. 

12 Sweet Briers, 2-year bolhSB .. ». Qd. 

6 Flowering Shrubs, Welgela, Byrtnga, ko. t. ,. fc. 3d. 

6 Variegated Ivies, strong plants.. .. n .. m. W. 

6 Chins, or Monthly Roses. »• .. as. 3d. 

6 HeUebonu alger (Christmas Rose).3s. Od. 

3 Deutzia gracilis and 3 WittoH* steatosis .. .. 2s. 6d. 

3 Ampelopsis Veitchi and sempervirens .. .. 1* 9d 

6 Named Heliotropes .2s. fid. 

12 Saxifrages, assorted .2a Od. 

12 Aubrietias.2s. Od. 

20 Cornflowers, azure blue.Is. 6d. 

20 White Daisies, "The Bride".h. &L 

12 Anemone japonica albs.2s. 6d. 

6 Ivy Geraniums, 6 varieties .2s. W. 

12 Vfolets,strong plants .I*. R. 

12 Named Fuchsias, heat sorts.% x. M. 

4 Cucumber Plants (Telegraph, true) .. v .. Is. M. 

12 Tomatoes, 6 best varieties, named .. .% .. la 3d. 

12 Chrysanthemums, all distinct and named .. .. 2s. Od. 

Any 11s. worth from this advertisement for 10a, free. 
CATALOGUE GRATIA 

H. BNQLI8H, Fairlte Nursery. Clevedon. 

OVER 800,000 FINE HEALTHY PLANTS 

]JOW READY for sending out, both for 

Av bedding sod greenhouse purposes, and sure to ff to great 
satisfaction as they have previous year* 

GERANIUMS. 

12 Queen of the Belgian*. 2s. fid.', 100, \2s. 

12 Queen of Whites. 2s. fid.; UK. 12s. 

12 H. Jacoby, 12 b. fid.; 12 Happy Thought, 12s. 

12 Mrs. Pollock, 3e. fid.) Golden Harry Hieover, 2s. 6d. 

12 Bronzed, 2s. fid.; 12 C. P. Gem, 2a ; Flower of Spring, 2a 
12 Vesuvine, Is. 9.1.; 12 Bonfire, fine Bcarlet, Is. 9d. 

12 Christine, Master, Is. 9d.; much cheaper by 100. 

12 GLOXINIA, mixed, from a splendid Collactian, 2a fid., 5«. 
12 LOBELIA best blue, 9d.; 100, 2s. fid. „ 

100 PYRETHRUM, Golden Feather, la. fid. 

12 GAZANIA SPLENDEN8, Is. «d. 

12 MAROUERITE8, new flower, 2s. 

12 NICOTIAN A AFFINIS, la 6d : 12 CALCEOLARIA, 
Golden Gem. la : 100. 6s.; 12 HELIOTROPES, Is. 6d. 

12 MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, Is. 

12 TRADESOANTIA, Is. 6d.; 12 DAHLIAS, single, finest 
strain, all colours, 2s. 

12 PETUNIAS, single-fringed and striped, la 6d. 

12 ,. double, 2s. 

12 TOMATOES. Is. 6d.; 12 FERNS, Maiden-hair, 2a 6d. 

12 TROPA20LUM, bright red. 2s. 

12 VERBENA mixed, fa; 12COLEUS, la. fid., splendid colours 
12 NASTURTIUM, double red. Is. 3d. 

12 TROP/EOLUM, Crystal Palaoo, Firo Ball, la 3d.; 12 
Fuchsias, double and Bingle, all colours, Ib. 9d. 

12 SPLENDID CHRYSANTHEMUMS to name, la 6d. 

J. DIBBENS, 

WICKHAM PARK NURSERY, 

And 166, Brockley-road, Brockley, London. 
Catalogue of Bedding Plants Free on Application. 
("IaLYSTEGIA SEPIUM, Perennial Convolvu- 

y* lus, suitable for covering arbours, bowers, &c., pink 
flowers, striped with white, 12 roots, free, la—H. TYE, Finch- 
road, Handsworth, Birmingham. _ 

TJAHLIA PLANTS.—Show, Fancy, Single, 

-Lr Pompone, and Cactus Dahlias. My selection in choice 
varieties. 3s. per doz., post free. Catalogue on application.— 
ALEX.LISTER, Florist. Rothesay. N.B. 

1 0(1 BEDDING PLANTS for 5s.—G. A8HEN- 

±C1\J DEN k SONS offer their cheap Boxes of Plants, con¬ 
taining 50 Geraniums, of beBt sorts, to include Gold-leaf; 30 
blue Lobelia, 10 sweet Heliotrope. 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas. 5 
Calceolarias, 5 Ageratum, for 5a. or 60 for 3n. fid., post free 
9d. and fid. extra. P.O.O. with order. These Collections gave 
great satisfaction last year, receiving numerous testimonials. 
-The Nurseries, Gravesend. 

T7ERBENAS ! VERBENAS ! ! — Strong 

“ healthy well-rooted little plants in choicest named varie¬ 
ties, 12 for la ; 25, la 9d. ;100. 6s.: 24, in 12 choicest exhibition 
sorts. 2s. 3d. Pansies, grand French strain, magnificent 
b'ooms; Petunias, splendid strain, make most brilliant beds, 
both fid. dozen; 25, lOd. ; 100, 2s. Gd., free.-LAWS & SON, 
Nurseries, Bec cles. 

O4 DEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 

good crowns and well-rooted for Is. fid.; larger plants, 
fid. extra, with separate cultural directions and soil most suit¬ 
able, for pots or out-of-doors, packed in Btrong box and t ort 
free. As a SPECIALITY, 4 DOZEN EXTRA LARGE 
FERNS, sent carefully packed in strong wood box and 
carriage paid for 5s., very best time to plant.—J. OGILVIE, 
Fernist, Barnstaple._ 

1Q FUCHSIAS, with names, Is. 6d. ; six, 

selected. Is. 3d. ; twelve various plants. Is. 3d. ; twenty- 
four, 2s. ; thirty-six, 2«. 6d.: six Petunias, double. Is. 3d.; six 
Begonias. 1 r. 3d.: dwarf blue Lobelia and Golden Feather, 
Is. 3d. 100; beautifully packed, wood boxes and Moss, all free. 
—G ARDENER , Old Vi carage, Sprowston, Norwic h. 

^ONALES, choicest double, white, flesh, saT- 

mon, magenta, Ac., strong plants, twelve, 2s 6d.; Zonales, 
single, Jacoby, Vesta, Dr. Orton, Ac., Is. 4d. per dozen; Cactus 
Dahlia Constance, lemon-scented Verbena, Fuchsia, splendid 
varieties; all, four strong plants, Is., carriage paid. Selections 
from above can be made by purchasers.—S. ROGERS, Florist 
W h i ttl esea.__ 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Geraniums, good 

U autumn-struck. Is. to Is. 6d. per doz. Sweet-scented To¬ 
bacco, Tradescantias, Lavender, Gazania* Chrysanthemums, 
choice Columbines, and Delphiniums all Is. per doz Helio¬ 
tropes. Calceolarias, Fuchsias, Clove Pinks. Blue Pansies, and 
Ageratum* all 9d- per doz. Single Dahlias, white Cerastium, 
Cornflowers, Sedmn variegatum, yellow Alyssum, aoodiFox 
glove*, and best Lobelias, all fid. per doz. Choice double Mari¬ 
golds, Summer Chrysanthemums, Silene compacts, Everlast- 
Aster* Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, 
and Perilla. all at Is. 3d. per 100. Good plants, free by Parcel 
Post.-JOHN NORFO LK, W ilbu rton, Ely. Cambs, 

CJ RAW BERRY. — Goiiath of Gath, fruit 

2 oz. in weight, immense cropper, good plant* 50, 2s 6d 
f ree —R, THRING. Cribbs-causeway, Wea tbury-on-Trym. 
GEEDS.— Cucumbers, Telegraph, (Rol. true), 

w Cardiff Castle. Duke Bedford. LenzsUff. 25, 6d , 100. 
1*. i , Ac.., W. t,kt - BLOUNT, RotberfieW, Susse*. 

‘ J > ' 6 1 - j 


OHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. 

■yyiLLI AM BADMAN offers well-rooted Cut* 

scarlet, whitb. pink, CriifiBOti, Sdlfhdfl. 
Is. dok. Silver edgfid of sorts, Is. 8d: doz. llold-leat Cryfttfil 
Palace 1®* dd. do«. Tficolort, Mr*. Pollock, attd 

VER^NAh.VMb. *hlte, scarlet, Mse, crimsori, Is. doi , 

t^S^L\A.,Blaestone and pumila magnifica, good, 3s. 6d. 100; 
HELIOTROPE, light and dark sorts, Is. doz.. 6e. 100. 
CALCEOLARIA8, Yellow Gem, and dark crimson, Is. dor, 
5s. 100. 

FUCHSIAS, double and single, best sorts. Is. doz., 6*. 100. 
AGERATUM. dwarf blue, very pretty, Is. doz., 5*. 100. 
COLEUS and IRRSINE, crimson loaf. Is. doz., 6s. 100; 
TROPiEOLUM, dwarf, scarlet, fine. Is. doz., fie. lOfc 
Show and Fancy PKLAROONIUMS for pdt*. 3*,. dRL 
- ^ with order. 

;Avesend. b.e^ 


Packing included f n r COM 

CEMETERY NURSERY, GB _ 

120 PLANTS FOR 5 S . 

TjjflLLIAM BADMAN offers his 5s. BOX of 

” PLANTS, containing 50 Geraniums of sorts, 15 blue 
Lobeli* 10 Fuchsias. 10 blue Ageratum, 10. Calceoliria, 15 


Lobeli* 10 Fuchsias. 10 blue Ageratum, 10. Calc*' 
Verbehosof colours, 10 Sweet Heliotrope. Well.ro< 
sure to give satisfaction. Half the hbovto rol’ 2ft. I 
free, 6d. and 9d. extra. P.O.O. With dHeh . 

Persons naving k greonbousb of garden fTAffie at tnbii 1 ser¬ 
vice wilfflfld this a dheaplfitrof present pdltihg. 

mm^ERV, QAATasawO; 

<3 HILLING’S SEEDS.—Genuine and reliable 

LJ One Shilling's worth, post free. Hundreds testimonials 
and repeat orders. 

TWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choicfe 
A seeds: Primula, Cineraria, OAldbolArta, Begohla, Cycla¬ 
men, Gloxinia, Carnation, Petunia. Lobelia, Auricula, Ver¬ 
bena, single Dahlia, AgtiUiim, Heliotrope, Balsam, Cocks¬ 
comb, Pan*y, Goldi-n Foalber, Polyftnthu* Acacia, Ane¬ 
mone, Attiluugio, Aster, Campanula, Canna, Chrysanthe- 
nJHlh. Clematis. Lily of Valley, Oonvolvulu* Cornflower, 
Dlanthus Hedaewigi, Digitalis, Eucalyptus globulus, Gail- 
lardia, Geum, Gladiolus, Godetia, Helichrysum, Ice Plant. 
Lobelia cardinali* Matthiola bicomis. Marigold, Mig¬ 
nonette (large-flowering and Miles' Spiral), Sensitive Plan* 
Mimulus hybridu* Pelargonium, Stock, Polyanthus, Penjgt*; 
mon, Phlox, Zinnia, Tritoma, Ornamental Grasse* «l?0- 
tiana affinis, Helleborus niger. Ferns, Rhfida'nlne, Swefet PedA 
Edelweiss, Hollyhock, Acrolinlulfi, Autiri-hlnllffi, Gold and 
8ilver-voined Beet, QobBea ucandens. Delphinium, French 
Honeysuckle, Mhgfablla. Myftlb, Hybrid Pyrethrum, Castor 
Oil plant, Solatium, SilfifloWef, mixed Ornamental Grasse* kt. 


the open ground abundance of fruit from 18 to 22 inches in 
length. 20s. First Prize and IQs. Second Prize offered for 
growing this Cucumber. 24 seeds, 7<L, post free, with Teeth 
monials and full particulars. 

TTALF-GROWN Collection of choice Vfcge- 

•LL table Seed* ift in great demand. Contains 21 large 
packets, ifiCludihg Peat, Bean* Carrot, Onion, Cucumber, 
kn. A year s supply, post free, 2s. fid. 

O HILLING’S mixed hybrid Gladioli.—If you 

want something extra choice grow these, all colours, fine 
bulbs, 2s. 6d. doz.; 18 b. 100, carriage free, 


Begonia and Gloxinia tubere, fill each; Hyannthu* 
candicans, 3 b. dozen ; Clematis, 9a. each ; carriage free. 

<• A MAXEUR’S GARDFN GUIDE,” 64 Pagea, 

AA over 100 RhgravingB. Customers are delighted with 
this book. Full of practical information. Post free, 7d., 
gratis with 5s. orders. 

O. SHILLING. Seedsman. Winchfleld. Hants._ 


tTAMPER of 50 Clumpy, Hardy, Perennial 
•LL FLOW El ROOTS, 5s. fid. No Lists of these.-WOOD’S 
Hardy Plant Club, K irk utall, Leeds. _ 

■PUCHARIS AMAZONICA.—Grand Specimen 

■Ll pots or loose bulbs. 5s. 6d., 7s. tid., and 10s. 6d. dozen, 
according to size.-J WOOD, Woodville, KirkstalL_ 


varietie* clean stuff, 3s. per doz., fre 
WRIGHT. Oidswin ford, Stourbridge. 


TjAHLIAS A SPECIALITY.—Twelve beauti- 

ful 8how and Fancies, 4s. 6d.; six, 2s. 6d.; twelve Pom- 
pones, 4s. 6d. ; six, 2s. fid.: six beautiful Cactus, including 
scarlet, white, crimson, yellow, 3s. fid. ; three, 2s., all named, 
and carriage paid. Catalogue free.—GEO. HUMPHRIES, 
Nu rseryman, Chippenham. 

3 DOZEN CORNFLOWERS, mixed colour*, 

Is. free.; 1 doz. extra large bushy plants for 1*, free.-^ 
HOBBS, St. John's, Wareham, Dorset. 

TROUBLE NASTURTIUM, as double as Rose, 

AA 6. Is. 3d., 2s. doz., freo.-J. JAMES, Florist, South 
Knighton, Leicester._ 

rjOLEUS.— 6 beautiful Coleus, L. Rothschild, 

Lf 8ir G. Wolseley, E. Sentence, Miss 8impsan, Mrs. Baxter. 
Pride of the Market. Is. 3d.: 12 vars., to include abpve, a 1*q 
J. L. Toole. Countess of Dudley, Mrs. Steddall, L Rosebery, 
and two others, 2s. 3d., well rooted. Sharpe's New Tomato 
Eclipse (said to be the most prolific Tomato in cultivation), 
and the Pomegranate. 2 plants of each, Is. 6d. AU free. — 
J AS. BLAKL MORE, St. George's, Wellington, Salop._ 

■MTCOTJANA AFFINIS. — White, - sweet- 

Av ncented Perennial, early sown, transplanted. 6, with 
cultural directions. Is. ; 12, Is. fid. ; free. 60 Hardy Perennial* 
in 20 rood varieties. 5s. fid.; 30, in 10 varieties, 3a.; free. List 
free —RECTOR, Bclaugh Norwich. 

n HRYSANTHEM UMS, best Exhibition, 12 

AJ varieties, named. Is. fid.; 24 2*. Od .; unnamed. 12 varie¬ 
ties, Is.; 24, Is. fid. Geraniums. 12 grand varietie* double and 
single, including tricolor. Ivy-leaf, scented, 3e.; older varie¬ 
ties, 2s.; beddiqg, in variety, 10s. 100 Fuchsia* 12 bc*t 
double and single. Is. fid. or 2s.; Heliotrope* Is. fid.; White 
Marguerites. Is. fid. All good plants, free —GROVE k SON, 
Hayes, Middle sex. _ 

ITARDY BRITISH FERNS, including English 

AA and 8eotch. 15 distinct, 1* fid. 20 large Rockery, 2* 3d. ; 
$0, 5e ; 100, 9 f ; botanically named Carnage psld.—I8AAC, 
AELSUN, Botaniat, Felltide, KendaJ ■ ~" y; 
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Anemone coronaria, sow 99 i 
Ants, destroying.. .. 102 

Apple-trees, manuring.. 99 

Aquaria.105 

Azaleas.99 

Bees.105 

Borden in spring, mixed 101 
Calceolarias, herbaceous 103 
Calceolarias, shrubby .. 100 

Camellias.99 

Celery .100 

Cherry and Apricot trees 

failing.102 

Chrysanthemums, bone- 

dust for.100 

Chrysanthemums in the 

open air.101 

Cucumbers .. 100 

Dahlias .99 

1 amateurs .. 100 


Flowerbeds .. 102 

Fruit garden .. 99 

Fruit-trees, the best time 

to mulch.102 

Fuchsias, old .. .. 99 

Gardening, fixity of 
tenure in 98 

Gladiolus, treatment of 101 
Glass, prevention of 

damp on.100 

Globs Artichokes .. 98 

Grafting.102 

Grasses, hardy ornamen¬ 
tal.103 

Greenhouse .. .. 99 

Greenhouse, heating a.. 98 

Greenhouse, shading for 

a.103 

Greens, winter .. ..100 

Holly hedges, prune .. 99 


Hollyhocks, growing .. 
Holly, propagating 
Humea elegans .. 
Hybridising 
Lawns, weeds on.. 
Lawns weekly, mow .. 

Leeks . 

Lettuces for succession. 


Manure, rotten sawdust 

Mar&hal Niel Rose 
Mountain Clematis (Cle¬ 
matis montana) ., 
Mushroom-house 
Oleander not flowering.. 
Orchard-house .. 
Outdoor garden .. 
Panick Grasses (Paul- 
cums). 


IK! 3C - 

Palms .99 

Parsley, edgings of .. 100 

Peaches.99 

Pea Ne Plus Ultra .. 99 

Peas und Beans, plant 

plenty of.100 

Pentstemon roots, old .. 102 

Phlox Druinmondi .. 100 

Plants for a cold conser¬ 
vatory .103 

Plants for north wall of 
a greenhouse .. .. 102 

Plants, herbaceous .. 100 
Plants, management of 

bedding.99 

Plants, seedling .. .. 100 

Plants, window and 
Wardian case .. .. 100 

Plants with sweet- 
scented flowers.. 


Potatoes.100 

Poultry and rabbits .. 106 
Primula oboonica .. 103 
Questions and answers.. 104 
Hose gossip .. .. 97 

Rose Keve d'Or .. .. 97 

Rose seeds.9/ 

Roses, prime newly- 
planted .. .. .. 99 

Beakale, bitterness in .. 99 

Bhrubs .100 

Solomon's Beal .. 99 

Bpinach, hardiness of .. 98 

Stocks .100 

Strawberries in pots .. 102 
Strawberries, planting.. 102 
Strawberry notes . 99 

Sun Sowers.100 

Sweet Brier (Rosa rubigi- 
now) .98 


Sunflowers, sow annual 99 
Tea Roses on walls 97 

Tomatoes.100 

Tomatoes, smooth .. 98 

Town garden, work In 
the.: .. .. . 100 

Tuberoses, growing .. 103 
Vegetable garden .. 100 
Vegetables, standard .. 98 

Vine-border, making a.. 102 
Vinery.—Planting young 

Vines .99 

Wallflowers, sow.. .. 99 

Wall-fruit-trees, ants and 108 

Wall-trees.90 

Water-cress beds, mak¬ 
ing .98 

Week's work, the ooming 90 
Wireworms, trap .. 90 

Worms in gardens .. 101 


ROSBS. 

ROSE GOSSIP. 

Having had a new garden to lay ont this spring, 
amongst the subjects to be planted were several 
hundred own-root and other Roses, all of which 
were in the positions they were to occupy early 
in March. Going over the Roses the other day 
(April 15th), and thinking that it was time to 
do what pruning was necessary, I found that 
they had made such a poor effort to grow, 
owing to the prolonged cold weather, that it was 
necessary to delay the pruning for at least an¬ 
other fortnight, because experience has taught 
me that, in the case of newly-planted Roses, it 
is better to see the new growth forming before 
a knife touches them. The standards will only 
have the long shoots cut back to half their 
length, and the bushes that are on their own 
roots will be dealt with in the same way. All 
the weak growth I shall allow to grow on un¬ 
checked. A good number of new sorts that are 
budded on the Manetti and seedling Brier 
stocks I shall not prune at all. The Japan 
and Scotch Roses, although large bushes now, 
will be left unpruned, as is my usual practice 
in dealing with them. To form Rose pillars by 
the side of a prominent walk, I have selected 
the following Hybrid Perpetuals and Bourbons : 
Mdlle. Marie Verdier, Madame Prosper Lan- 
gier, climbing Bessie Johnson, climbing 
Jules Margot tin, climbing Edward Morren, 
climbing John Stuart Mill, climbing Vic¬ 
tor Verdier, Her Majesty, Charles Law- 
son, Coupe d’H6be, Paul Perras, Magna 
Charta, Madame Clemence Joigneaux, and 
Princess Louise Victoria. These will, no doubt, 
vary somewhat in the character of their growth, 
but as they are all of vigorous habit under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, I have no doubt the majority 
of the sorts will reach to a height of from 5 feet 
to 6 feet, which is as high as I shall want them 
to grow. The present is a good time to lay a 
mulch of half-rotten manure over the roots of 
all newly-planted Roses, or for that matter any 
other plant. The mulch will help to retain the 
moisture in the soil during the coming summer. 

Pruning Marechal Niel Rose.— In dealing 
with old plants of this Rose under glass, the 
branches of which do not extend, and have 
become weak through age, I find it a good 
plan to cut all the old branches back to within 
2 feet or 3 feet of the surface, when, if the 
plant possesses any latent energy the hard 
pruning will bring it out, and each shoot cut 
back will furnish two or three strong young 
growths that will supply the place of those cut 
away, and the flowers produced by the young 
shoots will be much finer than those borne by 
the old ones. At the same time, I must 
acknowledge that it is a severe measure 
to adopt, and that its success depends 
entirely upon the condition of the roots. 
If they are in a healthy state, the plan I 
advocate will add another leaso to the plant’s 
life ; if not, it may die, which, after all, cannot 
be a serious loss, for when this Rose gets into a 
weak condition, and does not renew itself by 
sending out new and vigorous shoots from the 
stem it does not live long. The best time to cut 
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the Marshal Niel Rose back in the way 
suggested is directly the first lot of flowers fade, 
or not later than the end of May, as then there 
will bo no loss of flowers, as if the plant Btarts 
into growth at all it will do so at once, and the 
shoots made during the summer will flower the 
next season. 

Unpruned Marechal Niel.—I have a plant 
of this Rose, about eight years old, that is growing 
in an unheated house, with a single Btem reach¬ 
ing about 14 feet up the roof. It has only 
extended a few inches every year since it 
flowered the first time. Up to last year it has 
had all the growth cut back to a spur ; but at 
pruning time I decided not to prune it at all, 
leaving all the shoots, which are from 1 foot to 
15 inches long, their whole length. The result 
of its being left unpruned is that nearly every 
eye along the shoots is now showing a flower- 
bud. So that, as compared to last and previous 
years, there will be ten times more flowers this 
season than ever it has had before. And I shall 
be very much disappointed if I do not find as 
another result of letting it go unpruned that 
the vigour of the plant has been increased, as 
the additional growth must necessarily bring 
into existence an increased number of roots; so 
that there is every probability that the life of 
the plant will be thereby prolonged. 

_ J. C. C. 

MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

My experience with this Rose convinces me that 
it requires a thoroughly sheltered situation in 
order to get it to anything like perfection in the 
open air. A brick wall facing the south, and 
well sheltered from high- winds, seems to suit 
it. I have on one occasion seen it do well as an 
ordinary standard; it was growing in good oi 
loam, resting on gravel, and thoroughly shel¬ 
tered. Its head was about 4 feet through, 
and always bore well-finished blooms. An¬ 
other good plant of this Rose with which 
I have been acquainted was on the south 
side of a house in Kent, and thoroughly shel¬ 
tered from winds. It was growing in a deep, 
open loam, and one morning I counted several 
hundreds of fine, highly-coloured blooms on it, 
a few of which were shown at the Can¬ 
terbury Rose show, and gained a prize. 
Close to the stem of this plant was 8 
pathway, consisting of flagstones 4 feet wide; 
this was the only top dressing this Rose-tree 
had, and, I believe a Beneficial one. We had 
Marshal Niels in other positions, but none pro¬ 
duced such fine high-finished blooms m the old 
plant in the full sun top-dressed with the fla. 
stones. Our garden here lies high, on a col . 
clayey loam, in which Marshal Niels did badly ; 
in fact, Roses generally did not succeed. I, there¬ 
fore, drained the worst parts of it, burnt some 
hundreds of loads of clay, and thoroughly inter¬ 
mixed the burned material with the soil. After 
that Roses did better. Marshal Niels struck 
from cuttings, and also budded on standard 
Briers, I planted in various positions. Imme¬ 
diately in front of the houses we have Grass 
terraces, with Bteep slopes 6 feet high. The 
bottom one we bricked, herring-bone fashion. 
I then broke up the ground to a good 
depth, and worked in plenty of burnt 
clay, charred rubbish, and cow-manure, well 
finning it and planting Marechal Neils on 


their own roots. These plants next season made 
growths from 15 feet to 16 feet long, and pro¬ 
duced some grand blooms. On the top terrace 
I planted one also, budded on the standard 
Brier, close against the house ; but it dwindled 
and died, the situation b eing much too bleak for 
it. Thus, within some 30 feet of each other, one 
set of plants entirely fails from exposure, 
while another, thoroughly sheltered from wind, 
does splendidly. I planted more of it against the 
cottage and well sheltered, adding nothing to 
the existing border, and these in two years 
made but poor progress. I then worked away 
the old soil ana introduced good soil to some 
depth, mixing with it some burnt clay, charred 
rubbish, and cow manure, and next season one 
new growth which I measured was 25 feet and 
another 20 feet in length. I have, therefore, 
concluded that the Rose in question requires 
continued nourishment combined with shelter. 
Some complain that it suddenly goes off at 
the collar, but for this I find wood-ashes, fresh 
from the fire-place, a good preventive. When 
disease has attacked the plant 4 feet or 5 feet 
from the ground, I have arrested its progress by 
lightly scraping the affected parts and rubbing 
into them some fresh wood-ashes. H. R. 


Tea Roses on walls.—It seems to me 
unfortunate that in some way the difficulties 
of growing the Tea Rose have been made to 
look more serious than they really are. Too 
many gardeners, professional and amateur, 
think that Tea Rose culture is a little more 
uncertain than that of other kinds of Roses, and 
in any case one sees too few of the Teas. In 
many large districts in this country, particularly 
on light soils, the Teas are much more easy to 
grow than what are called the show Roses. One 
of the most beautiful plants that people can 
put on walls north, south, or west, are Tea 
Roses. In some districts I have seen them 
better on north walls than on any other exposure. 
Some of the freer kinds made to grow high on 
walls are exquisite in effect when their flowers 
and buds droop.—H. J. 

Rose Reve d’Or. —This is a capital Rose 
for garlanding a wall or porch. It is even a 
stronger grower than Gloire de Dijon, quite as 
evergreen, and, if possible, more free-dowering. 
In one respect it is superior to Gloire de Dijon, 
and all the strong-growing Teas and Noisettes 
—viz., that when it has attained its full growth 
it flowers as freely about the base as it does at 
the top. It is perfectly hardy. The blooms are 
not so large as those of Gloire de Dijon; but 
they are good and well-shaped, and much 
admired. It is advisable to cut all the seed 
vessels off when the first crop of bloom is over, 
or the second one will be scanty. Next to 
Marshal Niel I consider this the best wall 
Rose. The two best known seedlings of Gloire 
de Dijon—Madame Berard and Belle Lyonnaise 
—ere worth growing as wall Roses, and also 
L&marque, which has a very sweet scent, peculiar 
to itself ; but these are apt to become naked at 
the base if they cover a large extent of walk— 
R. W. 

4109.— Bose seeds.—I have Just sown about a quart 
of Rose seeds in a prepared bed In the open ground, and I 
shall be very well satisfied if one-third of the seed ger¬ 
minates by the middle of August. When the seeds are 
raised in heat some will germinate in two months, and 
some take a longer time.—J. C. 0. 
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hole being all that is necessary to fix the roots. 
Supposing the ground to have been well 
manured prior to digging, the Leeks will grow 
Btrongly, and eventually will fill the holes, 
thorough blanching being a sure consequence. 
We have two very cold north-east borders, and 
the rotation consists of Leeks one year and 
Asparagus Kale the next. Large Leeks not 
being required, we plant them about 1 foot 
apart each way, but if extra fine ones were in 
demand, a few would be grown in trenches and 
treated in every respect similarly to Celery. 
Ayton Castle is perhaps the most generally 
useful sort in cultivation, and if show Leeks arc 
required, both Prizetaker and The Lyon are 
suitable kinds to grow.—I 

4120.— Making Water-cress beds.— If 
a stream of water can be brought through the 
beds the Cress will succeed very well. Some 
years ago I laid out a number of beds as fol¬ 
lows : Excavations were made, to get low 
enough to let in a flow of water from a neigh¬ 
bouring stream, which was brought in through 
a 3-inch pipe drain, flowing in at one end of the 
beds and out at the other. The excavation 
was divided by narrow paths, 2A feet wide, of 
solid material, left when the excavation was 
made, the beds being 12 feet wide and 30 feet 
long. The water flowed in at the corner of the 
first bed, passed through its whole length and 
out at the cross angle opposite, ana so on 
through the whole system. A thick layer of 
rich loam was placed in the bottom of the beds, 
and in this cuttings of Watercress were dibbled, 
6 inches apart.—E. H. 

4111.— Globe Artichokes. — Plant now 
in rich deep land. They are gross feeders, and 
must have plenty of support, both of a liquid and 
solid nature. Have the rows 5 feet apart, and the 
plants 4 feet apart in the rows. If single crowns 
are used, place them in a triangle, the sides of 
which are about 1 foot long; but when strong 
roots, furnished with several crowns, are planted, 
one will be enough. Press the soil firmly about 
the roots with the feet, and mulch and water to 
encourage growth. Strong roots planted now 
will bear a few good heads towards the end of 
the summer, if well supported. Duration of 
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SWEET BRIER (ROSA RUBIGINOSA). 
Sweet Brier is ever welcome and ever beauti¬ 
ful, whether in garden, hedge, or woodland. 
The sweet scent ot its foliage greets us in the 
earliest days of April, when the leaf-buds are 


Hardiness of Spinach.—We find Spinach 
perfectly hardy, and it is almost indispensable. 
During a showery autumn slugs usual spoil our 
beds, and that, too, in spite of almost daily 
dressings with soot and lime. Last season, 
however, was an exception to the rule. The 
Round or Summer is quite as hardy as the 
1 Prickly or Winter, and it is always advis¬ 
able to make two or more sowings, com¬ 
mencing about the middle of August and 
following at fortnightly intervals, the rows 
to be 1 foot apart and the plants only lightly 
thinned out, as there are other enemies to 
the Spinach besides slugs. I hold Winter 

I Spinach to be a most uncertain crop, but 
luckily we have a good substitute for it in 
the shape of Spinach Beet. If seed of the 
latter is sown at the same time as the ordi¬ 
nary Beet, or even as late as June, and 
similarly treated, strong plants will result, 
which will yield abundance of fleshy leaves 
throughout the winter. It is perfectly 
hardy, and there is no limit to the supply of 
leaves a few long rows will yield. The 
quality cannot be said to quite equal the 
ordinary Spinach, but in this, as in many 
other instances, very much depends upon the 
cooking.—W. 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 
Smooth Tomatoes. 

We are getting overdone with varieties of 
Tomatoes that are not only no improvement 
on old varieties, but positively retrogres¬ 
sive, both as regards cropping and other 
good properties for which Tomatoes are 
grown. Raisers of new Tomatoes seem to 
only keep in view two extremes—one great 
coarse fruit, with deep furrows, tho other 
the smallest berry that can pass muster 
for a Tomato. If we must have new 
varieties every year, let us at least encourage 
the useful before the ornamental in the case of 
a plant which we grow mainly for table pur¬ 
poses. Tomatoes of the smooth kind are, all 
things considered, superior to the ribbed 
varieties, of which the excellent old large 
Red is the best known and most useful. Of 
these smooth kinds nothing better can 
be grown than the two really standard 
varieties here noted. Hathaway’s Ex¬ 
celsior (figured) is a thoroughly good 
and reliable early kind, a selection of the 
good old Smooth Red Tomato that was 
grown 30 years ago, and Trophy, which, 
taken for all in all, is the best of the 
smooth late kinds. The Stamfordian and 
Livingston’s Favourite are both of very 
similar appearance to this excellent kind. 
Tomato culture in the open air is so simple i 
that one can scarcely fail. The plants 
should be got up early in the season ; they 
should be gradually hardened off, and 
should show fruit before they are turned 
out of the pots in May, in order that they 
mav get the longest season of growth pos¬ 
sible. The ground in which they are 
planted should be firm, so as to check ex¬ 
uberant leaf-growth. When the fruit is 
set and swelling liquid-manure is necessary 
—if the weather is hot and dry, and 
that is what suits Tomatoes. Excessive 
moisture ruins them ; their growths should 
be kept thin and evenly trained on the 
walls, and heavy rains should be warded 
off if possible by means of glass copings. 

In favourable seasons in the southern coun¬ 
ties Tomatoes ripen well in the open ground; 
but they do best on a wall, or under a glass 
covering, and they, in all cases, well repay 
that attention. G. J. 


Sweet Brier. 


unfolding; it bears a profusion of flower in 
June, and a mass of fruit that is highly orna¬ 
mental in late autumn. Planted near or among 
the lower branches of some evergreen tree, such 
as a Holly, a good effect may be gained by en¬ 
couraging it to throw up its strong shoots 
through the dark foliage. The showers of 
bright flowers and brilliant berries are more 
than usually beautiful when seen in such 
companionship. B. 


4128.— Marechal Niel Rose.—The suc¬ 
cess of the system of pruning referred to by 
W. 8. Smith depends, in some measure, on the 
temperature maintained in the house after the 
growth is cut back. It answers very well when 
the house can be closed at night except in the 
verv hottest weather during the summer. The 
middle of June would be rather late to prune in 
this way. The end of May would be better, even 
if you sacrificed a few flowers to do so. Per¬ 
haps I ought to mention that this manner of 
pruning does away with the perpetual character 
of this Rose, as then, only one lot of flowers are 
produced in the year.—J. C. C. 


less be better than the very small size mentioned, 
but by taking it round twice, as suggested, and 
getting the levels very carefully adjusted, there 
is no reason why it should not be made to 
answer. If the water circulates properly two 
turns of the three-eighths piping all round the 
case would, undoubtedly, be sufficient to heat 
it up to ordinary greenhouse temperature.— 
B. C. R. 

Fixity of tenure in gardening.— I 

_i_i.r__ i __..__j_ ..I, _ 


Apple-shaped Red or Hathaway’s Excelsior Tomato 
(average natural sise). 


was lookmg round an amateur’s garden of the 
larger class some time ago. The present pro¬ 
prietor has had the place in his possession a little 
over 50 years, and I could not help noticing how 
his mind had been imprinted on it. The parti¬ 
cular trees and shrubs which he favoured had 
been allowed to develop unmolested. Special 
kinds of flowers, such as old-fashioned Roses in 
large bushes, large patches of blue Gentian and 
other things not commonly seen in large masses. 
A 50 years* lease of a place enables a man to do 
something where he can carry out his ideas.— 
E. H. 


Leeks.—Generally speaking, Leeks may be 
said to be the most perfectly hardy green veget¬ 
able in cultivation. They are useful, too, good 
cooks frequently utilising both tops and bottoms, 
and I believe they are gaining in popularity. A 
pinch of seed sown in the open ground early in 
March or as soon as the nature of the soil per¬ 
mits, usually results in a plentiful supply of 
plants. These when about 9 inches high may be 
planted 6 inches deep into holes formed with a 
stout dibber, a little water poured into each 


plantations : They are often like many others of 
the so-called permanent crops left on the same 
spot too long. The best way is to plant a row 
of young plants every year or two. In this way 
the Globe Artichokes might in time travel all 
round the garden, forming a rotation with 
other crops, and if moved with reason¬ 
able frequency—say, if the whole planta¬ 
tion changes its ground by instalments 
every five or six years—there is no loss 
of vigour by transplanting, as large, healthy, 
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vigorous plants are employed, which will bear 
well the first season. It is well to remember 
that Globe Artichokes are not hardy. In 
cold winters they most, in most places, have 
shelter, for even if they pass through a cold 
winter unprotected, and still live, they are 
usually too much crippled to do anything the 
next season. The shelter required is not much. 
A forkful of litter over each plant, and a little 
earth placed over it, to keep the wind from 
blowing it away, will suffice. There are several 
varieties, but the best has a round heavy head, 
with thick, round, fleshy, purplish braots or 
Males surrounding the flower-heads. Plants 
may be obtained from seeds, but they are not 
reliable; but a selection can be made from a bed 
of seedlings that may be useful. — E. Hobday. 

4 isi. —Bitterness in Seakale.—' This is, I know* 
sometimes caused by being in an impure atmosphere, 
or imperfect blanching will affect the flavour.—E. H. 

- There is no doubt as to the cause of 

the bitterness of your Seakale. It has either 
been grown in a quantity of dung or forced by 
means of duns or foul manure of some kind. 
Seakale should be grown in good earth alone, 
without manure of any kind; never force it; 
cover it with sifted coal-ashes about Christmas, 
and on April 1st commence cutting heads 
3 inches to 4 inches at first, quickly increasing 
to ones of 5 inches and 6 inches long. Boil it 
in good well-water, without salt, and serve it on 
toast with melted butter, and you may have a 
sweet, most pleasant, excellent vegetable, in its 
way, quite perfect. I speak from long experi¬ 
ence.—X. X. 

4050.— Ne Plus Ultra Pea.— In the west of England 
I hare to bow this Pea about the 10th of June to be In 
bearing in the middle of September. In the north of 
England it would be ne o eee ai r to sow a week earlier.— 

jTc. C. 


trouble in the orchard among the Apple-trees; the only 
remedy is to shoot them. I dislike destroying the bright- 
plumaged, bold little fellows, but there is no help for it. 
Planted main-crop and late Peas; all the Marrow Peas are 
planted S inohee apart in the bottom of wide drills, 
3 inches deep. Shallow drills are a great mistake now in 
light soil; my soil is not light or I should put the Peas and 
Beans in deeper than 8 inches. Pricked out Celery for 
main crop ; 1 grow a couple of good red kinds, and prick 
them oat 4 inches apart on a specially-prepared bed, 
sheltered by oiled calioo for the present. Moved Tomatoes 
for open-air planting from greenhouse to cold frames. 
Prepared hills for Vegetable Marrows; I prefer a loamy 
oompost rather than much manure. In tne latter case 
the plants grow rankly at first, but do not bear so freely, 
and are sometimes, when the dry weather sets in, attacked 
by mildew. Stirred the surfaoe of beds and borders among 
growing plants everywhere as often as possible. Sowed 
Turnips mid Lettuces. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from April 28 th 
to May 6 th. 

Re-arranged conservatory. Pruned Camellias planted 
in bonier. Thinned out the young shoots of Passion- 
flowers and Tacsonias on the roof. Shortened back Fuchsias 
trained up pillars. Stirred up borders with the fork, and 
moistened the dry spots with weak soot-water. All 
Azaleas and other hard-wooded plants that have done 
blooming have been taken back to other houses to make 
their annual growth, running the knife over any whioh re- 

? uire a little shortening in for the sake of symmetry. 

icked the seeds of Azaleas and Heaths whioh have done 
flowering. Moved up a few speoimen Pelargoniums and 
Calceolarias just ooming into bloom. Used the syringe 
freely on plants not in flower, but avoiding the blossoms 
as much as possible. Ventilated freely on mild, calm days 
to make the growth strong and healthy and keep back 
green-fly. The ventilation of fruit forcing-house is now a 
very important matter; exoept on frosty nights the 
houses are never altogether closed at night. A little chink 
along the back, or in some instances through underground 
openings under the hot-water pipes in front, is always 
open enough to prevent stagnation without causing a 
dimaght. The sunshine is now bringing on late Grapes 
rapidly'. Stopping and tying down furnishes a good deal 
of work ; young hands are apt to draw the shoots down 
too much at once, and this has to be guarded against, as, 
when a shoot is tom out of the socket by a string round 
its neck it leaves a very unsightly blank. With vigorous 
growing Vines this is not an unoommon occurrence, unless 
the work be carefully and intelligently done. Watered 
inside borders with liquid-manure just warmed. Tied 
down young shoots in Peach-house. Finished thinning 
the young wood in late houses, thinning the fruits at the 
same time; the objeot kept steadily in view in thinning 
the fruits being to place the future crop in the best posi¬ 
tion for obtaining colour. Set Melons In pit, adding more 
toil, pressing it down, and pegging the growth out thinly; 
giving the plants warm liquid-manure as soon as the crop 
of fruits are set, avoiding the main stem, as, if any canker 
should appear later on, ft will probably be near the oentre, 
and dampness will encourage it to spread. Disbudded 
Peaches on walls, dusting a little Tobaoco-powder among 
the young shoots; a stitch in time will save more than 
nine now. Fumigated Pelargonium-house ; one cannot 
smoke these plants after the flowers are open without 
causing the petals to fall, and not a fly must be left alive 
now to spoil their future beauty. Air is given freely; we 
shall soon leave a little on all night in calm weather. 
The bedding plants are making a good deal of work now 
with watering and covering up; I am still potting off 
late-struck plants, and almost daily moving plants from 
warm pita to temporary sheltering places; usually until I 
leave eff propagating a constant stream of young plants is 
passing through the various stages of growth, from the 
cutting or seedling to the hardening off places. I am now 
preparing the beds to be in readiness for planting as soon 
as the season is far enough advanced. Sowed all kinds of 
winter Greens, and netted them up to keep off birds. 
Damping the seeds and dusting them with red lead will be 
as effectual; but, having a good many kinds to sow*, 
manipulating each sort and keeping it separate takes up a 
good deal or time, so I use nets instead; but all other 
seeds, such as Peas, Beans, Turnips, Ac., whioh inioe or 
lards are fond of, are dressed with red lead. Planted 
several rows of Scarlet Runners; I prefer a good strain of 
the old Scarlet for family use, as we would rather have 
small Beans and more of them. Bullfinches are giving 
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Greenhouse. 

Palms. —In selecting Palms for any particular purpose 
it Is necessary to be careful to choose such kinds as are 
calculated to succeed under the conditions they will have 
to be subjected to. The species that will thrive with 
greenhouse treatment, or with the help of a little more 
warmth in winter than ordinary greenhouse plants need, 
are muoh the best for general use, particularly when to be 
grown by amateurs, whose houses are usually not large 
enough to accommodate for any length of time the Palms 
that require much heat, and which, in most cases, are 
rapid growers, that soon want a deal of room. Fortu¬ 
nately, some of the most elegant and beautiful kinds do 
not need muoh heat, and are easily managed. Of the 
species that will succeed altogether in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature may be named Kentia Belmoreana, K. Canter¬ 
bury an a ? ithapis flabelliformis, Chamnrops elegans, C. 
Fortune!, Areca Baueri, A. lutescens, and Cocos Weddell- 
iana. The three last named like warm greenhouse treat¬ 
ment in summer, and should not be sept lower than 
45 degs. or 50 degs. in the winter. The Arecas and 
Cham®rope Fortune! ultimately attain a large size ; but 
when kept comparatively cool and restricted for root- 
room they are a long time in getting too large for a 
moderated-sized house; but, though it is necessary to 
oonfine the roots of the plants named after they nave 
attained some size, it is best to give them a moderate 
amount of pot-room in their early stages. The present is 
a good time to move the sorts mentioned, varying the size 
of the pots acoording to the size the plants naturally 
grow to. The Rhapis is the smallest of the kinds named ; 
nice plants when 2 feet or 3 feet high, will not require pots 
more than 9 inohee or 10 inches in diameter. This will 
give some Idea of the size smaller examples of this sort will 
want. Cocos Weddelliana, which is one of the most 
elegant of all Palms, and equally so of all cultivated 
plants, may be grown up to S feet or 4 feet high in a 
12-inch or 13-inch pot. The other kinds instanced may 
be kept for years in pots only a little larger than will 
answer for the Cocos. Good, fresh loam of a somewhat 
heavy nature, with a moderate amount of sand added, is 
the beet material to grow these and other Palms in. 
Drain the pots carefully, and In potting ram the soil so as 
to make it quite solid. 

Camellias.—Where Camellias are kept altogether, in- 
eluding the time they are making their growth, in a 
greenhouse temperature they usually flower late, often 
when the spring is far advanced. Plants that have been 
grown under tne conditions named will now be out of 
bloom, and means should be taken to assist them to make 
their annual growth. If a house or pit where an inter¬ 
mediate temperature is kept up is available, this will be 
the right place for them. In the absence of such a struc¬ 
ture, a pit where, by giving only a limited amount of air, 
a growing temperature, with a moist, confined atmo¬ 
sphere can be secured, will be the next best place. Where 
neither of these are at hand the plants should be put 
together at one end of the greenhouse, choosing the most 
shady part, giving such air as may be required by the 
other oocupants of the house at the opposite end. The 
plants should be protected from the full force of the sun 
in bright weather, and be well syringed two or three 
times a-day, with enough water to the roots to keep the 
soil sufficiently moistened. Manure-water should be gi ven 
once a-week; this is still more necessary with plants that 
are at all under-potted, or that make weak growth 
through want of enough nutriment in the soil, or through 
overflowering. The potting of such as require more room 
is better deferred until the growth is nearly completed. 
The roots of Camellias are extremely brittle and susceptible 
of injury, and, as they are now ui an active state, any 
injury done them will much interfere with the current 
season’s growth. 

Azaleas. —As the latest-flowered plants go out of 
bloom pick off the seed-vessels, and, if possible, stand 
them in a house or pit where a little warmth o&n be given 
them. If there is not the means for this, the next best 
thing will be to treat them as recommended for the 
Camellias, by isolating them, as far as possible, from the 
other plants, and putting them together at one end of the 
greenhouse. Plants that bloomed early in winter, and 
have now made some growth, will be In a condition for 
potting, as their roots will be in an active state. Good, 
fibrous pest is the best soil for Azalesa; it should have a 
little more sand mixed with it than would be neoeesary 
for plants that are shaken out and have the soil renewed 
at times. When shifting Azaleas it is necessary to use the 
potting lath freely, so as to make the new soil as solid as 
that of whioh the old ball is composed. Without this the 
water (riven afterwards will pass away through the new 
material, leaving the ball ary, in which condition the 
roots are not oapable of doing their allotted work. When 
potted in the way here advised there is no necewity for 
loosening the old ball in the manner sometimes practised, 
by whioh the roots get so mutilated that it takes a whole 
season to set them right. The disturbance of the ball 
with a view to disentangling the roots is right with quick- 
growing, soft-wooded plants in some conditions; but is 
one of the greatest mistakes that eon be made in potting 
tender-rooted, hard-wooded subjects. 

Humea elegans.—Although this plant is often used 
for planting out-of-doors in summer, it still makes one of 
the most elegant of pot specimens. It arranges well 
buzhy-hablted kinds in a greenhouse. Seed 


should be sown at ones, so as to admit of the plants gain¬ 
ing enough strength before autumn. An ordinary seed- 
pan, filled with sifted soil, to whioh add some leaf-mould 
and sand, will be large enough to raise sufficient stook for 
the purpose named. Cover the seeds thinly with fine soil, 
and stand in a little heat. Thomas Bainxs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Prune newly - planted Roees, cutting them 
rather dose. If the weather should set in dry, water 
freely. A mulch will be useful. Tea Roees may be 

S lanted out now from pots. Press the soil round the nails 
rmly s and shorten back straggling shoot*. Divide and 
replant dumps of Lily of the Valley, setting the patches a 
foot apart. Lighten the soil with old leaf-mould or vege¬ 
table soil. 

Prune Holly hedges with the knife now. The 
shears make the surface look so ragged. 

Sow Wallflowers for blooming*next spring In drills 
9 inches apart. Transplant when large enough to handle. 

Sow Anemone coronaria thinly on a well-pre¬ 
pared bed. These are among the most beautiful of 
winter and spring-flowering plants. If left undisturbed 
where sown, some of the plants will flower next winter 
and spring. 

Solomon’s Seal Is a very pretty border plant; it 
also forces well. Divide the roots now to increase stock. 

Trap wlreworms in beds of Carnations and other 
choice flowers by inserting pieoes of Potato or Carrot Just 
under the soil. A skewer should be thrust through the 
bait to lift it out by for examination daily. 

Sow annual Sunflowers.— They make showy 
background plants, and are useful, apart from nstheticism. 

Mow lawns weekly.— Cut out all strong weeds, 
and drop a little sulphuric add on the roots left in the 
ground. 

Dahlias yet in their winter quarters should now be 
brought out and planted. This only refers to the plants 
which have not yet commenced growth. This is the old- 
fashioned way where there is no notbed or frame. 

Management of bedding plants.— All tender 
things must be well protected at night. Light straw 
covers are better and cheaper than Russian mats. Plants 
in small pots must not be allowed to suffer for want of 
water. 

Plants with sweet-scented flowers are always 
appreciated. Among those whioh everybody may grow 
are Sweet Peas, Musk, Night-scented Stock, and the 
sweet-soented Tobacco (Nicotians afflnis). Sow the last 
named in a warm frame. 


after the tender 
dome In for Cucumbers, 


Keep the hotbed going, 
annuals are out of the way, ltwillc 
Melons, or Tomatoes. 

Humea elegans is a graceful plant either for the 
garden or the conservator}’, and the foliage gives off an 
agreeable perfume. Sow seeds in the course of the next 
month, and grow on under cool treatment. The beet 
plants I ever had were raised in the open air. They are 
biennials, and, consequently, will not flower this year. 

Old Fuchsias that are past their best in the green¬ 
house will do good work planted in the borders. Prune 
them into shape, and keep in a cold pit till the middle of 
next month. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberry notes.— The plants that are being re¬ 
moved from the forcing-house may be plaoed in a cold 
frame, or otherwise sheltered, and be planted out by-and- 
by for bearing in autumn. 

The most useful forcing kind is Vicomtesse de 
Thuiy. I was in a garden last week where 6,000 pots are 
forced for sale, ana more than half consisted of this 
variety. It is not a large-fruited sort; but it 1 b a reliable 
bearer and travels well. Runners for early work should 
be secured early. It is a good plan to set out a few rows 
specially for the production of early runners, keeping all 
tne flowers picked off. Sometimes the late runners ars 
planted in a nursery bed in autumn, potted up in spring, 
and when well managed they generally do well. 

Vinery.—Planting young Vines.— The soil is 
now in that condition which leads to active growth. Turn 
the plants out of the pots, and carefully unfold the roots, 
laying them out straight. Keep well supplied with water, 
and a moist atmosphere inside the house; but do not 
hurry growth with artificial heat. Let the plants make 
roots ; the grow th above ground will be sure to come. 

In making Vine-borders, if the site is unfavour- 
ble, do not excavate. Lift the border up above the 
ground level, and save expense, and obtain better results 
at the same time. Inside borders are useful where the 
cultivator is master of the situation; but amateurs had 
better make, at least, some part of their Vine-borders 
outside. 

Peaches.—In the early house keep a sharp outlook 
for red spider. If they get ever so slight a footing in the 
house about the time of the fruits ripening, it will De diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, to eradicate them; and. looking to 
the future, the leaves must be kept clean and fall natur¬ 
ally, not riddled by this pest. In late houses keep the 
young wood thin, and tie the shoots down before they 
ramble away. 

Orchard-house.— Utilise the sunshine now to push 
on growth by dosing early in the afternoon (4 o’clook). 
Use the engine at closing time. Stir up the surfaoe of the 
borders occasionally with the fork; it keeps the atmosphere 
of the house fresh and pure, and tends to keep out mildew 
and red spider. 

Wall-trees.— Take off the covers at every favourable 
opportunity, if heavy curtains are used. Keep a sharp 
look-out for green or block-fly on Peaches, and apply 
Tobacco-powder when the first insect appears. Follow up 
disbudding at suitable opportunities. 

Manuring Apple-trees.—An easy way of giving 
stimulants to an exhausted tree is to make holes a yard 
apart as far as the roots extend. Plaoe | lb. of some arti¬ 
ficial manure in each hole, and then fill up the holes time 
| after time with water till the soil in which f 
located has become saturated. 
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Vegetable Garden. 

Globe Artichokes may still be planted. 
Mushroom-house.— No artificial heat will be re¬ 
quired now; keep the atmosphere moist. When the beds 
require water give weak liquid-manure with the chill off. 
Make new beds in a cool place; a position on the north 
side of a wall is suitable, or a cellar completely under 
ground will do. In warm, dry situations Mushrooms in 
summer are maggotty and unfit for use. Be sure that the 
spawn is new and good. The cheapest way to grow a 
regular supply of Mushrooms is to spawn the new bed by 
breaking up a piece of one of the previous beds still in 
bearing. 

Plant plenty of Peas and Beans, as those 

? Ian ted now invariably do welL Isolate the rows of late 
eas, and plant the seeds 3 inches apart all over the drills, 
which should be 6 inches wide. Support Peas early, so 
that the tendrils may find something to attach themselves 
to at the first, or they fall foul of each other, and some 
harm is done. 

Winter Greens.— Get in a good supply of Brooeolis, 
Kales, Brussels Sprouts, and Savoys. Keep off the birds 
by netting, or dress the seeds with red lead. 

Celery.— Keep the early plants growing steadily under 
glass, watering with weak liquid-manure when necessary, 
and Celery will use up a good deal of moisture. If the 
roots are allowed to get very dry, piping will be very likely 
to follow. Prick out the main orop of red Celery in a 
well-prepared bed under some old lights. 

Sow Lettuces for succession.— The White Cos 
and the Tom Thumb Cabbage are well adapted for sowing 
for summer use, being crisp and good. Tie up the Brown 
Cos now coming on a few at a time, as required in succes¬ 
sion. 

Edgings of Parsley are both ornamental and use¬ 
ful. Draw a drill 1 inch deep, and sow the seeds thinly 
along it. ——v 

Potatoes.— There has been from necessity a good deal 
of Potato planting this month; but it is time all this work 
was finished now. 

Tomatoes swelling off should hare liquid-manure. 
Plants in pots or boxes especially need help. 

Cucumbers.— Maintain a moist atmosphere, shade 
when the suniis bright, and close early in the afternoon. 
Top-dress lightly and often. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Seedling plants of half-hardy and tender annuals 
In particular ought by this time to be all pricked off from 
the seed-boxes or pans into other boxes prepared ia much 
the same manner. As a rule, it is not much use to plant 
out anything of this kind until the end of May, and a 
month is none too much time for them to get established 
and hardened after being pricked off; indeed, six weeks 
would be better in most cases. An exception may be 
made in the case of forward y J 

Stocks, which, sown early, and transplanted into 
boxes or a cool frame some time ago, may now be planted 

manure or leaf-soil, and some lime rubbish, to 

5 artiaL U the Bun shined 
strongly, they should be shaded for a few days. 

Phlox Drummond! may now be sown in the onen 
borders, and, thus treated, will make better plants tKan 
those raised under glass, though they will not bloom 
tn fhp Ji n .J h0 ^, gr f ) ' ri * ng on in ,rame ® must be kept 

“ U,<,y W “ 1 br “* “• <"">» 
Sunflowers.— These are very favourite things now 

thing else would live. X Where hardly “V- 

Herbaceous planta-Finish the dividing and «. 
SSSnn£lS U nS^J 1 # thOUt delay * Kalian thus *or 

~ Cut off the heads of the Plantains and a — 1 _ 
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HOUSE A WINDOW OABDENINO. 

FERNS FOR AMATEURS. 

Window and Wabdian case plants. 

Doodias. —These are elegant, yet robust -grow¬ 
ing plants, all of which well deserve attention 
as Wardian case Ferns. They are Ferns with 
tufted pinnate fronds produced in abundance. In 
habit thev approach Blechnum and Lomaria 
very closely, and also the genus Woodwardia. 
The genus oontains nearly a dozen distinct 
forms, of which those here enumerated are 
amongst the beat known, and most suitable for 
the purpose here named. They are for the 
most part natives of Australia, New Zealand, 
and various of the cooler islands in the Pacific 
ocean ; and, therefore, as may be readily 
imagined, do not require a great amount of 
heat. All of them enjoy an abundant supply 
of water to the roots, and consequently require 
good drainage. The best soil for them is about 
equal parts of peat and sandy loam ; if these 
simple instructions are attended to they will 
soon form pretty little specimens, alike useful 
for the embellishment of the fernery or a Fern 
case, or as window plants in the house. I). 
caudata is the commonest species of them all* 
it seeds freely, and comes up plentifully all over 
the fernery. It forms a pretty little rosette, 
and produces fronds of two kinds, which habit 
would appear to indicate an affinity with 
Lomaria. It is common in the Antipodes, the 
sterile fronds are spreading, subcori&ceous in 
texture, some 6 inches in length, lanceolate in 
outline, with numerous small, blunt, serrated 
pinnas, which are bright-green, the fertile 
fronds are much contracted and erect Its size 
allows of its occupying a prominent position in 
a case, where it is extremely ornamental. 

D. blechnoides is a much larger plant, 
more suitable for the fernery, or a window; 
its fronds are broadly lanceolate, rigid, 
and deep-green. They are divided nearly down 
to the main stem, thus becoming pinnatifid 
instead of pinnate. D. lunulata is, periiaps, the 
most elegant kind in this genus, and it forms a 
3tty object when grown in a small hanging 
—jket—that is to say, when the baskets receive 
care and attention in the matter of watering, 
for it is by no means an uncommon occurrence 
to find them dry and neglected through care¬ 
lessness ; you may say that is a very strong 
word to use, but nevertheless it is true. The 
fronds grow from a foot to 18 inches long; 
they are narrowly lanceolate in outline* 
pendulous, and bear numerous pairs of obtuse, 
spiny-toothed pinna?, which, in the young state, 
are reddish-pink, becoming paler as they attain 
age, and ultimately pass into deep-green. 
D. aspera is another pretty plant, deriving its 
name from its fronds being rough to the touch ; 
thev are erect in habit, broadest in the centre, 
and from 6 inches to a foot in height, rich deep- 
green in colour. Those who like crested 
forms can have a variety of this plant called 
corymbifera, it really is extremely handsome, 
but it is not a very good grower. 

Onychium japonicum is another exceedingly 
beautiful Fern, alike in Fern house. Fern case, 
or window of the sitting-room ; it also has the 
reputation of being hardy, but in the winter 
months the beauty of its finely divided, rich 
green fronds, is marred by the rough weather ; 
this, however, does not occur in any other 
situation. If this plant is to be grown for 
window decoration then encourage it to grow 
as freely as possible, by giving ample pot 
room and good soil which consists of about 
two-parts peat and one-part light sandy 
loam. Treated in this manner it will grow' to 
18 inches or 2 feet in height. The stems are 
pale brown, while the fronds are many times 
divided, the segments being small and bright- 
green. Their texture is somewhat stout, hence 
they last well when cut and grouped with 
flowers in a vase, so that this Fern will meet 
the requirements of the majority of amateurs. 
As its name implies, it is a native of Japan, and 
also China and Northern India. 

0. aubatum.— This is a superb species, and 
moreover, more difficult to obtain than the 
previously-named kind. I do not introduce it 
here in either of the cases to which its relative 
is adapted, although it may, perhaps, be grown j 
in a Wards case, as it is found in Northern I 
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India up to about 5,000 feet elevation; but I 
have never myself grown it out of stove-tem¬ 
perature, and in compliance with the wishes of 
a lady reader, who reminded me a short time 
since not to forget her, because she possessed a 
stove, that I introduce here. The fronds grow 
from a foot to 2 feet in height, and nearly a foot 
broad ; they are much divided into very narrow 
bright-green segments, which, when the frond 
is fertile, is clothed beneath by the covering of 
its spores. These are of the brightest golden 
yellow ; and, as this is not caused by a farinose 
powder, it does not rub off. It cannot be too 
extensively grown by those having accommoda¬ 
tion for it. 

Pteris serrulata (the Ribbon-Fern), and its 
numerous crested varieties, are rare ornaments 
for a Ward’s case; its fronds, also, last well 
when cut and grouped in a vase with flowers, 
but I do not recommend the tasseled forms for 
this purpose. Some of these tasseled and crested 
forms grow much larger than the typical 
plant, and, therefore, should be selected 
to grow in the window, where they will 
become very attractive objects. Another Pfcerh 
which becomes a large plant in the window of a 
sitting-room is P. temula ; it is a common plant 
all over New Zealand. It will grow to the height 
of 5 feet, producing broadly triangular fronds, 
which are leafy and bright. They have a 
beautiful arching habit which renders them 
very attractive. P. umbrosa is another easily- 
managed kind. It may be described as a large, 
bold-growing Ribbon Fern, which grows to the 
height of 3 feet or more, and produces a splendid 
effect in a shady window ; but it must not be 
allowed to get frosted in the winter—indeed, 
this matter needs consideration. By indoor 
Fern-growers the windows facing north and 
north-west can be made very attractive with 
Ferns both inside and out. In such situations, 
however, it would be perfectly useless to attempt 
the growth of flowering plants. As a rule. Fern 
culture is began by the amateur in spring, and 
all through the summer and autumn the plants 
thrive admirably. With the cold days less 
interest is taken in the Ferns, and when the 
frosty weather sets in, nothing more is done for 
their protection than was accorded them in the 
summer months, so that in severe weather the 
roots get frosted, the plants die, and the window 
cultivation of Ferns is condemned by those who 
pretend they have tried and ought to know. 
Such persons, however, I do not call cultivators. 
They let the plants grow during the summer, and 
instead of rendering them assistance in winter, 
which is part of the art of cultivation, they let 
them die and then assume a dictatorial tone, 
assuming that they speak practically. In these 
windows I advise a false blind to be set at 
night, which should be made of some thick, 
warm material, or if this cannot be done, the 
plants should be removed to the warmer end of 
the room at night. More of this subject next 
ti 016 * J. Jarvis. 

4067.— Oleander not flowering. — In 
order to bloom freely these plants need to be 
enoouraged to make a vigorous growth during 
the spring and early summer, and to have this 
fully matured by exposure to sun and air during 
August and September. They should never be 
kept in sunless rooms, abundance of light being 
essential to their well being at all times. If the 
plant is now weak and straggling, cut it down 
severely at once, and as soon as it commences to 
grow again repot it, using a moderate sized pot, 
with some sound loam of a sandy character, 
mixed with a little leaf-soil and well-rotted 
manure. Drain well, and make the soil very 
firm. Encourage, the plant to grow indoors 
until about the middle of June, then set it out 
in a warm sunny spot outside, plunging the pot 
in ashes. Afford plenty of water and a little 
liquid-manure once or twice a-week. Towards 
the autumn reduce the supply of water, and 
the end of September remove to a light, sunny 
window, keeping the soil only just moist through 
the winter. It will bloom well next summer if 
kept moist and well nourished from the time 
that growth again commences. Any subsequent 
repotting should be done in April or May.— 
B. C. R. 

sawdust as manure.—it would 
be useful to lighten clay land. It has a little value as 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MOUNTAIN CLEMATIS (CLEMATIS 
MONTANA). 

This valuable hardy climber and its fine variety, 
C. grandiflora, are not uncommonly seen on walls 
in our gardens hacked about and trained after 
the orthodox fashion, but they are not seen to 
anything like the best advantage in this way. 
If planted so that they may trail at will over 
bowers, old stumps, small dead trees, the walls 
of sunk fences, &c., they will, as is well shown 
in the annexed illustration, form a most charm¬ 
ing feature in the garden in May, and that with 
little or no aid from the pruner or trainer. 

C. 


4121.—Chrysanthemums in the open 
air. —The most suitable varieties for culture in 
the open borders are the early-flowering varie¬ 
ties. These can now be obtained in a variety of 
colours, consisting of both Pompon and Japanese 
varieties, and can be had in bloom before severe 
frost sets in. A mistake is often made in plant¬ 
ing in the open borders varieties of the ordinary 
November-(lowering section, as, except in very 
mild seasons or warm climate, these do not give 


holes. They are not often troublesome in gar¬ 
dens that arc well cultivated, as they dislike 
being disturbed, or having their holes filled up. 
A frequent use of fork or hoe and light dress¬ 
ings of lime are the best remedies.—E. H. 


MIXED BORDERS IN SPRING. 

It has become a generally accepted theory that 
there should be very little, if any, bare earth 
visible in mixed borders. In the height of the 
summer and autumn displays it is easy enough 
to put this theory into practice; indeed, the 
difficulty at those times is to repress undue 
fulness. But it is by no means so easy in 
spring, w hen the larger herbaceous plants are at 
a minimum of leafage. It is true that borders 
then can be made exceedingly attractive to 
plant-lovers with many chastely beautiful forms, 
from one to other of which the eye flits, even as 
do the bees in the sunshine of the early year. 
But still the fact remains that the eye has to 
perform this flitting process, and the flight is 
across small Saharas of earth, wdiite and dry in 
an east wind and a brilliant sun. The indi¬ 
vidual figures in the picture are perfect, but the 
picture, as a whole, is not effective. 

Now, there are two ways in which a remedy 


bending its young leaves over, as if approving 
the advances of its lowlier neighbour; or 
Violets and Polyanthuses of distinct colours 
overflowed the limits of their patch of ground, 
and traced rivulets of brightness between large 
clumps of the taller herbaceous plants, which 
later on will meet in happy embrace. Choice 
Daffodils have not been massed, because they 
are too valuable to be disturbed w’hen they have 
done their work. They were in clumps, and 
added much to the present picture, while they 
will neither interfere or be interfered with by 
the transformation scene of summer and autumn. 
The ordinary spring bulbs and plants will, of 
course, be lifted, and the spaces filled in with 
the choicer annuals according to height, w r ith 
single and Pompon Dahlias and other half-hardy 
or tender plants. 

It seems easy enough to make such a border ; 
and yet it requires no small amount of taste and 
forethought to do it well ; for the herbaceous 
plants, which constitute the bulk of the occu¬ 
pants being permanent, have to be planted with 
a view to the spring and summer occupants, so 
as not to overpower the one, or consort badly 
with the others in height or colour. But it can 
be done when the same care is used as Lady 
Ardilaun used in forming the border in question. 



Plants in Our Readers’ Gardens: Mountain Clematis (Clematis montanab Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a 
photograph sent by Mr. N. J. Llewellyn, Hensleigh, Tiverton. 


satisfaction. I should advise “ Zoe ” to make 
a selection from the following varieties : Alex¬ 
andre Dufour, Blanch Colomb, Blanch Ptecoce, 
Chrome Stella, Canary, Fiberta, Flambeau Tou 
loos&in, Fleur d’Ete, Golden Fleece, G. Wermig, 
Illustration, La Vierge, Lyon, L’or du Rhin, 
Mons. Neville, Mons. VV. Holmes, M.M. Paul et 
Son, Mrs. Mardlin, Mdme. C. Desgranges, Mons. 
J. Laing, Nanum, Pomponium, Precocite, Pre¬ 
sident, St. Mary, Surprise, Soeur Melanie, 
Toreador, Tresorier Lacoste, TouissantMa uri- 
sot.—W. E. Boyce, Highgate. 

3 920. — Treatment of Gladiolus.— 
Choose a rather moist situation in the garden, 
taking care to break the soil up well, and some 
decayed manure should be forked in with it. 
Plant the roots 3 inches deep, filling the hole? up 
with silver sand about the beginning of April. 
When the stalks are withered take them up and 
store beyond the reach of frost till the following 
season for planting arrives. They may be grown 
in pots for greenhouse decoration, using a light 
compost for them, and plunging them in a bed 
outside till they commence flowering.—F. A. J. 

4068.— Worms in gardens. —Give the 
garden a good dressing of fresh lime, forking it 
in lightly. Worms have Borne useful place in 
nature, I suppose, but they are destructive 
when very numerous, as they have a habit of 
drawing young plants after them into their 
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| for this is sought, and neither of these can be 
approved. The first is that which fills the 
border with purely spring-blooming plants and 
bulbs, which are removed when out of flower. 

; Of course, when planted sufficiently thick, 
there is no bare earth, but neither is there a 
mixed border, in the usual acceptation of the 
term ; there is only a modification—and not for 
the better—of the ordinary bedding out. The 
second mode of solving the difficulty consists in 
filling up the intervals, or, rather, interstices, 
between the larger-growing herbaceous plants 
with choice spring-blooming plants and bulbs, 
and leaving them there to shift for themselves 
in the struggle for existence as best they may. 
The result in most cases is not difficult to pre¬ 
dict. It is simply cruelty to plants. 

There is, however, a third method by which 
the character of mixed borders is preserved : the 
earth is wholly covered, and no harm is done 
to valuable plants. The writer saw, two years 
ago, an excellent example of this at St. Ann’s, 
i Clontarf, near Dublin, the residence of Lord 
Ardilaun. In planting a long border with per¬ 
manent herbaceous plants, there w r ere left 
numerous irregularly-shaped spaces, which had 
been filled thickly with the ordinary spring 
bulbs and plants—a mass of blue Hyacinths, for 
instance, filling its own space, and throwing its 
arms half round a mass of the double Day Lily, 


The very edge of this border contributes in 
no small degree to its interest, if not to its 
brilliancy. A border of large stones, from 
2 feet to 3 feet in length, is laid irregularly by 
the gravel walk. This forms a dwarf retaining 
wall for a bed of choicest alpines planted in 
good clumps ; while another row of large stones 
keeps up the mixed border itself. The chinks 
between these two rows of stones afford the 
happiest quarters for Saxifrages, Sedums, dwarf 
Campanulas, and many other charming plants, 
which would have no chance if brought into 
directcontactwith their more robust neighbours. 
Thus this border is a kind of epitome of all the 
styles of gardening, the mixed herbaceous, the 
bedding, and the alpine—and is pleasing and 
interesting in all three. F. 


4075.— Growing Hollyhocks.—As soon as the first 
leaf is formed after the seed leaves, prick the young plants 
out in boxes two inches asunder. In a month or so they 
may be planted out in the open ground, G inches apart, to 
be planted in September where they are to flower. Plant 
them in rich, deep soil, about three feet from each other. 
The unflowerod seedlings are seldom injured by bad 
weather in the winter.—J. D. E. 

- There is no need to sow the seed in 

heat at this season ; that is only to be done 
when sowing takes place in January or 
February ; however much pushed on, the plants 
will not flower this year now. The Beed should 
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have been sown either now or early in August 
in a prepared bed of fine soil out-of-doors, but 
as they are already in the box the best plan will 
be to place this in a cold frame, keep moist, and 
when the plants can be handled prick them out 
a foot apart in a nursery-bed of rich soil. 
Here they may remain until September, or if 
the garden is damp or cold, until next March, 
when they should be planted out where they 
are intended to flower.—B. C. R. 

4124.—Flower-beds.— Ivy will make a neat perma¬ 
nent border lor large beds. Stochys lanata, Euonymus 
rodioans variegatus, and Santolina incana are all useful; but 
Ivy and Euonymus variegatus will give the least trouble. 
-E. II. 

4230.—Old Pentstemon roots.— The probability 
is that the old roots are all dead after such a long winter; 
but if any retain life they will soon show it. Seeds sown 
now in a hotbed will make flowering plants next autumn. 
Most of them will have pretty flowers, as PentstemonB 
have been so much improved of late years.—E. H. 

4135.—Plants for north wall of a greenhouse. 
—Among fruits Morello Cherries, cooking Plums—such os 
Victoria and Mignuin Bonum—and red and white Cur¬ 
rants will succeed ; but a north aspect *s not adapted for 
Pear3, os without sunshine they will not flavour. Tea and 
other Roses will succeed in South Devon, if a good border 
is mode to plant them in.—E. H. 

-The Morello Cherry or Victoria Plum are the only 

kinds of fruits that would be likely to do well in such a 
position. The most likely Rose to do well is Gloire de 
Dijon.— Head Gardener. 

-I have for several years past successfully cultivated 

on a wall facing north, without heat behind, Marie Louise 
Pears, Plums of various sorts, notably the Jefferson and 
Kirke varieties, and Morello Cherries. I have no doubt 
“South Devon" would find plants of these kinds to 
answer well. I have not tried Roses.—J. M., South Hants 

4110.—Propagating Holly.— The common Holly is 
best propagated by seeds which are gathered as soon as 
ripe, mixed with damp sand in a heap under a north wall 
till the following autumn, and then sown in drills 1 foot 
apart. The ohoice-named Hollies are best grafted on the 
common Hollies, kept dose in a pit or frame.—E. H. 


FRUIT. 


GRAFTING. 

We are just now at the beat time of year for 
grafting, and those contemplating the prac¬ 
tice wul do well to be prepared with scions. 
Too many who wish to graft trees, otherwise 
useless or not of sufficient merit to retain, have 
found a season lost solely because they omitted 
to provide themselves with the needful grafts 
at the proper moment. To work with prospect 
of success, tree growth should be a little in 
advance of the scions, and if these have been 
taken from off the parent trees and laid into the 
soil as if ordinary cuttings, they will remain 
dormant even after all tree growth has pushed 
freely. No doubt trade growers provide them¬ 
selves with an ample stock of grafts seasonably, 
but grafting is much less resorted to in the case 
of young stocks than formerly, and budding is 
preferable wherever possible. Buds must be full 
of excitement at the time of insertion, and union 
with stock and bud soon results. Were that not 
the case, the bud would soon perish. On the other 
hand, a graft has so much of body and of hard 
wood in it, that it will endure for some two 
or three weeks in an active state, even though 
union with the stock be not effected. When the 
stock is in fit condition for grafting, the scion is 
the same, and if the work is properly per¬ 
formed, without doubt the uniting process 
follows rapidly. After all it is just possible 
that the condition of the stock has most to do 
with the rapidity or otherwise of the process of 
union, for grafts are not easily killed until the 
season has considerably advanced. Whilst 
seasons and situations must govern the time for 
grafting appreciably, yet the middle and end of 
April is, on the whole, about the most favour¬ 
able time. In the case of stout stocks it does 
not at all follow that the heads which are to be 
removed need remain on the trees till so late a 
period. If cut Borne 6 inches or so above the 

S oint at which the grafting is ultimately to be 
one, even during the winter, the stem will 
not appreciably suffer, and if freshly cut clean 
off lower down just when the grafting is 
desirable, the stem will probably be found 
amply supplied with sap. Of course very 
much depends upon the extent and condition 
of the roots, but as grafts cannot for several 
weeks absorb ail the sap created, it is 
evident that too powerful a flow early is not 
desirable. Later, when the union is perfect and 
growth has resulted, the sap force can hardly 
be too strong, as a vigorous growth from the 
scions the first year means the foundation of a 
fine tree-head later. There are literally tens of 


thousands of trees from five to 50 years old in the 
country which would be all the better for, and 
indeed would soon well repay, beheading and 
and grafting. We have an immense number of 
Apple-trees, for instance, but how many of them 
either fruit sparingly or produce fruit that is 
almost worthless? How many, too, have be- 
oome literally copse heads, so thick that pruning 
or thinning is a work of despair, and even if 
done would hardly be remunerative. In all such 
cases it is wiser to take the heads off to clean 
stems, and re-graft with some other productive 
and meritorious kinds. The beheading does not 
check the root action of the tree ; whilst the re¬ 
heading by grafting literally gives renewed life 
and vigour to trees previously thought only fib to 
grub up. The robust growth on the tops allied 
to healthy and vigorous leafage reacts upon the 
roots— inspires them, as it were, with renewed 
activity; and conjoined, a fine, productive tree- 
head soon results. When so served, orchard or 
garden trees have a start which no newly- 
planted young trees can hope to overtake. A 
stout stem, say 6 inches through, will easily 
take four strong grafts as big as a man's finger ; 
and each one, throwing the first year three 
stout shoots, forms a big head at once, which 
in three years becomes a large tree. Then fruit¬ 
fulness follows quickly also, for the root and 
head force is soon equalised. Of course, much 
then depends upon the sorts worked, as some 
are so much more precocious than others, and 
some so much the more prolific, especially 
early kinds. We must not, however, be too 
anxious to give up everything good in fruits for 
the sake of securing precocious or free-fruiters. 
We want some which M’ill give us late keepers, 
high flavour, fine form, or other qualities having 
special market v^lue. There is so much room 
for development, in Apple culture especially, 
that too much stress can hardly be laid upon 
the importance of re-grafting old and apparently 
worthless trees. A very odd-looking object 
certainly is a newly-grafted tree which has some 
seven or eight branches all worked. After all, 
it is very doubtful whether that is the most 
desirable plan to adopt. As a rule, I think a 
clean stem, some 4 feet or 5 feet from the ground 
to be preferable in the case of standard trees to 
many branches worked higher up. In the former 
case some four or five stout grafts only can be 
employed, but the sap force is concentrated, 
ana the growth all the more robust; the 
resulting head later becomes the most hand¬ 
some, whilst one, the product of many branches, 
always presents an ungainly appearance. The 
work of grafting is simple enough, and when 
done not too far from the ground, is very easily 
performed. A clean part of the stem is selected, 
and a clean cut with a saw made, so as to 
obviate the tearing of the bark. A sharp knife 
is drawn from the top of the stem 4 inches or 
5 inches in length, and clean through the bark, 
in os many places as the grafts are to be 
inserted. A specially prepared piece of wood, 
pointed and flattened like one side of a clothes- 
peg, is prepared, and driven in behind the slits 
in the bark to open it. The grafts, stout and of 
clean, vigorous wood, bevelled on one side to fit 
the opening made, are driven well in, and then 
are secured by a bandage of stout bast, then 
clayed over, and finished off neatly. Carefully 
done, the result may be looked for with entire 
confidence. A. 


The best time to mulch fruit-trees.— 
The best time for mulching these is of consider¬ 
able importance, for, as a rule, it is too late in 
being put on. Many never think of assisting the 
development of the wood and fruit of their trees 
by mulching or top-dressing until it has 
attained a large size, and is nearly matured. 
Then it is applied unstintingly with the object 
of finishing off the crop ; but mulchings and 
surfacings at this late period are useless, and if 
they are to be beneficial they must be put on at 
the time the fruit is beginning to swell. No 
trees pay more handsomely for mulching than 
those growing against walls, such as Peaches, 
Plums, Apricots, Cherries, &c., and as these 
crops are now forming I would strongly advise 
their owners, or cultivators, to mulch at once 
with good manure, and both the trees and the 
fruit will soon show its application. I have 
generally notioed that mulched trees suffer less 
from insects and blight than unmulched ones, 
and the plan of mulching ought to be reduced 
to a system everywhere.—C. 


Planting 1 Strawberries-—In forming 
new Strawberry plantations, gardeners often 
put out young runners late in autumn. This is 
about the worst method that can be followed. 
Even if good strong runners are selected, they 
cannot get good roothold by winter if the plant¬ 
ing is delayed until the middle of October. The 
ground, by reason of the previous preparation, 
being in a more or less loose state, is sure to be 
brought into a close condition by the heavy 
rains of winter. Moreover, the plants, however 
firmly they may be set in the ground, inevitably 
become loosened by the action of frost. After 
hard winters, when severe frosts have alter¬ 
nated with periods of mild weather, I have 
known autumn-planted runners to be worked 
almost out of the ground. When this occurs, 
and harsh drying winds, such as we have 
lately experienced, set in, unless prompt 
remedial measures are taken, the plants are 
sure to suffer. They should be looked over, and 
any that may be displaced pressed into the 
ground again; at the same time the soil around 
them should be well trodden down. When new 
plantations cannot be made in summer, so that 
the plants get well established by winter, it is 
better to defer the planting until early spring. 
The runners mny be pricked in thickly together 
for the winter, but I prefer to let them remain 
where they have rooted. If the ground is laid 
up roughly early in March for a week or two, 
and then well broken and the manure forked in, 
it will remain in a free condition all through the 
season, and on soils of a tenacious nature the 
plants will make better progress than when set 
out in autumn. It is only when the natural 
staple is of a very light description that autumn 
planting is preferable. Such soils dry up very 
quickly in spring and early summer, so that 
plants put out at these seasons of the year are 
apt to suffer in their earlier stages of growth, 
unless looked to well in the matter of watering. 
All light soils before planting should be well 
trodden or rolled, and a mulch of manure is of 
great service.—T. F. 

4078.— Making a Vine-border.— If the 
border is all outside it ought to be as wide as 
the hothouse. It is better to have nothing to do 
with concrete. Dig the border out to the depth 
of 3 feet 6 inches, and put in the bottom about 
9 inches of brick rubbish, and over this, if it 
can be obtained, some turf, freshly cut, with the 
Grass side under. Fill up the remaining space 
with the border compost—turfy loam, chopped 
up—and to every six cart-loads of it add a cart¬ 
load of lime-rubbiah, and 1 cwt. of crushed 
bones. The Vines may be planted in May, and 
a season would be gained. March and April 
are the best months in which to plant out the 
Vines.—J. D. E. 

4132.— Cherry and Apricot trees failing.— The 
probabilities are the house is kept too close and warm for 
the Apricots and Cherries during the blooming and setting 
time, and the fertilisation being imperfeot through being 
hurried, the young fruits fall.—E. H. 

- Yours is not the first failure of the kind 

I have seen or heard of, and although one may 
regret to hear of such cases, it is not always easy 
to trace the cause of want of success. My experi¬ 
ence is that the fruits in question require more air 
and root-moisture than Peaches and Nectarines 
when grown under glass. When Apricots and 
Plums are cultivated in houses by themselves, 
or planted close to the front ventilators in 
Peach-houses, they usually do well; but when 
the trees stand in positions away from the ven¬ 
tilators, they often fail to swell off their fruit.— 
J. C. C. 

4123.—Strawberries in pots. -I have heard of a 
good many blind Strawberries in pots this year. In con¬ 
sequence of the heat and drought last summer there was 
great difficulty experienced in many places in getting early 
runners, and the plants scarcely had time to make their 
growth and ripen their crowns.—E. H. 

4113.— Ante and wall-fruit-trees.— Find their 
nests and disturb them frequently by stirring them up 
with a fork and pouring boiling water over them, or dress¬ 
ing them with something offensive, such as guano, sulphur 
&o. At the same time a mixture of arsenic and sugar may 
be placed in their runs.—E. H. 

-Your only chance of driving the ants away is to 

sprinkle the surface of the ground with a little paraffin- 
oil, and to paint any parts of the wall with the same mate¬ 
rial where there are no branches. If you keep your fruit- 
trees free from all other insects you will not be troubled 
with so many ants.— Head Gardener. 


4062.—Destroying ants.—If “ Uncle " will only take 
the trouble to pour petroleum in their runs, or still 
better, where they start from, the ants will at onoe leave 
the premises. I have thoroughly succeeded in my garden 
in Portugal with this plan.— Cintra, 
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HARDY ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 
Panick Grasses (Panicums). 

This is a very large family of handsome 
Grasses, chiefly tropical, though a few are 
hardy enough for outdoor cultivation in our 
climate, and of which much larger use ought to 
be made in our gardens. 

P. altissimum is a very handsome hardy 
perennial Grass, very like P. virgatum (which 
is here figured) and of very elegant habit. It 
forms dense, erect tufts, from 2 feet to Gi feet 
high, according to climate, soil, and tempera¬ 
ture. When in flower the plant presents a 
very attractive appearance, the flowers being of 
a dark chestnut-red tinge. 

P. hulbosum.— A tall and strong species, with 
a free and beautiful inflorescence. It grows 
about 5 feet high, and the flowers are very 
gracefully spread forth. It forms an elegant 
plant for the flower garden in which grace and 
Beauty are sought, and is suited for dotting 
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shade, others in the full sun, and so on, and 
I carry the long, bare stems round the house 
under the staging, then let them grow through 
where wanted to train up. I disapprove of 
wire trellis in a cold house; metal is too 
good a conductor of heat, and, worse still, 
of cold. When the sun is on it it helps 
to dry up and roast your struggling plant, 
and also helps to kill your plant (Turing frost. 
A wooden trellis, painted the same colour 
as.the wall, is convenient and unobtrusive. I 
think it best to nail the plants with the smallest 
size cast-iron gardeners’ nails I can get, and 
strips of colourless cloth or serge. When the 
nails have served their turn, a slight tap 
on the side with a hammer breaks them on 
short and level with the wall. They should not 
be driven in more than one-eighth to one-sixth 
of an inch. Iam convinced it is a mistake to pinch 
back Plumbago capensis ; you get two shoots for 
one, it is true, and each shoot will have a truss of 
flower at the end, but no more ; whereas the first 
shoots, if left alone, will produce not only a 
truss at the end of each, but, when those are 
gone, others will be produced in succession at 
every joint, thus greatly prolonging the flower¬ 
ing season. I must leave the other matters— 
at all events, for the present. 

Lamb and Flao. 


PLANTS FOR A COLD CONSERVATORY. 

4028.—“ G. C. M. N.” wishes to know how I 
manage my climbers, and I hope this note does 
not come too late to be useful to him ; but I have 
been very busy. My walls are made of rough 
cement, and the floor of smooth ditto, with no 
beds for planting out. Climbers naturally fall 
into two classes- -viz., those of a spreading 
habit suitable for covering blank wall spaces, 
and those more suitable for training up a pillar 
or Bamboo-cane, or something of that sort, in 
order that they may cling to and hang down 
from other rods fixed under the roof. In the 
first class I chiefly affect Ivy-leaf Pelargo¬ 
niums, because they cover the wall with a 
dense mass of elegant foliage of considerable 
diversity, and which is evergreen ; and also their 
dark background enables the flowers to do 
themselves full justice, and they are profuse 


3997. — Growing Tuberoses. — For 
autumn blooming, pot singly into 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots in March or April, using a light compost, 
plunge the pots about 6 inches above their rims 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre, or any light material, under 
the stage of a greenhouse or in a cool pit. When 
the foliage makes its appearance they should be 
removed and plunged under a south wall, taking 
them indoors as the flower-buds are formed. 
Dry roots may also be planted in warm places 
in the open ground and will produce beautiful 
flowers, if taken up and potted when the buds 
show.—F. A. J. 

4085.— Primula obconica. — About this 

time last year a friend gave me a plant of P. 
obconica, which was then in flower. I have 
now' six plants, each as large as the parent. 


Twiggy Panick Grass (Panicum virgatum). 


about here and there, near the margins of shrub¬ 
beries, &c., and for naturalisation. 

P. capillare. —A hardy annual kind, grow- 
mg in tufts from 16 inches to 20 inches high, 
and very ornamental when in flower, the tufts 
being then covered with large, pyramidal 
panicles, which are borne both at the ends of 
the stems and in the axils of the stem-leaves. It 
grows well in any soil or situation (as do all the 
other kinds here named), and sows itself, and is 
well suited for borders, beds, or isolation, being 
one of the most graceful plants in cultivation. 

P. virgatum.— A handsome, bold, and useful 
hardy species from North America, growing in 
good soil to a height of nearly 3$ feet. It forms 
dose, compact tufts of leaves, 1 foot or more 
long, which from July to fhe first frosts are 
crowned with very large, dense, branching 
panicles. The general colour of the plant is a 
nne lively green, and its graceful habit renders 
it, in isolated tufts, an admirable subject for the 
picturesque flower garden, the pleasure-ground, 
«c. It is also fine for borders. The best mode of 
multiplying it is by division in the spring when 
renewed growth is just commencing. T P. 


bloomers. One plant of mine produced more than 
200 trusses open at one time last year for the 
main crop, besides being more or less in flower 
from May to October. Having struck a cut¬ 
ting or pruned a young plant, it can be utilised 
as a basket plant for two years, then repotted 
into as large a pot as it will stand without risk 
of the soil turning sour, put in its place on the 
staging on the top of an inverted saucer, to raise 
the crown of the plant to the level it will be when 
shifted into the next sized pot. It can thus be 
repotted at least once without being torn from 
the wall, by simply drawing off the pot, and, 
while holding the ball of earth in the hand, 
slipping a larger pot, with drainage and soil in 
the bottom of it all ready underneath, then 
filling in the sides and ramming tolerably firm. 
The next shift after can probably be effected 
without moving the plant, by standing the pot 
further out on the shelf so as to bring the plane 
of the plant to an angle with the plane of the 
wall—that is, for a foot or so. As for the other 
climbers, as soon as they are large enough to 
reach the roof from the floor, I stand the pots 
on the floor, those that like moisture in the 
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BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted In 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thesr guidance, AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, arid addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub* 
usher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time In 
advance of date, they cannot always oe replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception qf such as ocmnct 
well be classified, trill be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
In which their experience is gained Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted In Garducta should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

4165. —Drying flowers.— Would someone kindly tell 
me of a goo f method of drying and preserving flowers, so 
as to retain their natural colours ?—A Readbr. 

4166. —Preserving cut Bose buds.— Will someone 
kindly inform me if there is any method of preserving out 
Rose buds in the bud state? If so, what is the process?— 
W. L. 


4167 — Seakale in a suburban garden.—I should 
be glad to know the simplest method and least expensive 
way of treating Seakale throughout in a suburban garden ? 


4168. — Lilium auratum. — Where several shoots 
appear from a bulb that has not been moved from its last 
year's pot, for good flowers should all but the strongest 
shoot be removed ?—A. Stbwart. 


4169. —Grass under trees.—Is there any way 
besides frequent cutting to prevent Grass growing long 
and rank under and about newly-planted trees? I am 
planting them on new ground.—R. P. 

4170. — Scarlet Runner Beans in a north 
border. —Can Scarlet Runner Beans be grown success¬ 
fully in a north border that gets very little sun, bat is 
sheltered; or must they have plenty of sun ?— E. Hilton. 

4171. —Planting out Auriculas.— Will someone 
kindly say if Auriculas would do planted out, say, for 
three years, without disturbing ? I have grown them in 
pots for some time, but have not yet tried them in beds. 
—A. F. 


4172.—Heating a greenhouse.— Is it possible to 
heat a greenhouse, 20 feet by 10 feet from toe parlour 
Are, at one end ? If so, please state whether by air or water, 
and the permanently most economical means ?— -Jambs 
Bromley. 


4173.—Liquid-manure for Chrysanthemums. 
—Will someone kindly tell me if I may begin to use 
liquid-manure for young Chrysanthemums now with 
advantage? If not, when is the best time to do so?— 
Beginner. 


4174.—Grafting Rhododendrons. — I wish to pro¬ 
pagate my Countess of Haddington Rhododendron by 
grafting, and should be glad to know the time, best way 
of doing so, and what kind of stock would be best to use. 
—Waledex. 


4175.— The Dandelion for salad.— With me, on 
being earthed up or covered up in any way to blanch, it 
invariably begins in a few weeks to rot away. Is there 
any means of keeping it in good oondition throughout 
the salad season ?— A. Stbwart. 


4176. —Cyclamen after flowering.—I have some 
one-year-old plants of these, which are Just finishing 
flowering Will someone experienced in their culture 
kindly tell me how I should now treat them to ensure a 
good bloom next season ?— B. B., Chatham. 

4177. — Plants for sea coast.— I have taken a little 

r laoe on the north Devonshire coast, dose to the sea, and 
want to know what flowering plants I can hope to grow 
there with fair success. What will make a fair hedge 
quickly as a protection against the wind ?— Cravs Foot. 

4178.— Salvia vlolacea.— I am about to sow some 
seed of this Salvia, having seen it, I believe, favourably 
noticed some time ago in Gardening columns. Will some¬ 
one kindly state If I may expect it to flower this season, 
and also give details as to its general management?— 
Greenock. 


4179. —Taking up Crocuses.—I have a lot of Cro¬ 
cuses on the edge of a border which have finished bloom¬ 
ing, and which 1 wish to take up to make room for bedding 
plants. Can I do so without so injuring the bulbs that 
they will not be of any use for next season, and, if so, how 
must I proceed ?— Croci/s. 

4180. — Orange and Lemon - plants. — Will 
“J. D. E.,” or some other experienced person, kindly tell 
me how to manage young plants of these? Mine lose 
their leaves in the winter, and also flower-buds. I have 
them in a greenhouse heated with hot-water pipes, whioh 
has also a Grape-vine in it.—A. H. 

4181. — Drooping ’plants. —Will someone kindly give 
me the names of 12 good plants to grow on shelves ia pots 
in an unheated greenhouse, to droop over the pots from 
1 foot to 3 feet? Flowering plants preferred, if possible, 
and those that do not require larger pots than 9-inch ones. 
Situation is very sunny.— E. Hilton. 

4182. — Dissolving bones. —Will some experienced 
reader of Gardening kindly explain how bones are re¬ 
duced to powder by means of sulphuric acid—the quan¬ 
tities to be used, and whether the bones are the better 
when boiled previously ? I have plenty of boiled bones 
and sulphurio aoid at my disposal.— Boxes. 


4183. — Deformed Carnation shoots.— I should 
be glad if “ J. D. E.,” or any other experienced reader of 
Gardening, could kindly tell me the cause of some of my 
Tree Carnations throwing up their growing shoots in a 
crumpled and twisted fashion, as if the leaves did not 
open as quickly in proportion as the stem grew.—D. Q. 

4184. —Peach-trees dropping their blossoms. 
—Will someone kindly inform me of the probable cause of 
my Peach-trees dropping their blossoms, now for several 
yean, both indoors and out? The blossoms are appa¬ 
rently healthy when they expand ; but then they drop off, 
leaving perhaps not half-a-dozen fruits on the trees.—A 
Five Years' Subscriber. 

4185. —Water-proofing greenhouse blinds.—I 
have blinds in my greenhouse of unbleached calioo. As 
they were expensive, I should be glad to know of a good 
receipt to make them water-proof or rot-proof, ana for 
them after to be lissom, or not too stiff to roll up easily. I 
am afraid if I do not do something of the kind they will 
speedily rot.—E. Hilton. 

4186. —A glass-covered yard.—I have a very 
small yard, bricked all round, and covered in with nearly 
transparent-ground glass, whioh catches a good deal of 
sun. Will anyone kindly tell me if a hardy Grape-vine 
oould be grown suooessf ully in it—if so, what would be the 
best sort, and if not, what other plant would it be advis¬ 
able to have ?— Subscriber. 

4187. —Roses in August.— How can I obtain a supply 
of Roses about August 16? My first crop is always over 
then, and the seoond does not show until the last week in 
August or the first 1 n September. They are dwarf bushes, 
many of them on their own roots. If I were to delay the 
pruning for another month, and then cut hard back, would 
that give the desired result ?—A. D. 

4188. —Double Petunias for the window.—I 
shall be very glad if someone will kindly give me instruc¬ 
tions for the propagation and oulture of double Petunias 
for the window. I have a cold frame and greenhouse and 
a hotbed, either or all of whioh I can utilise. My windows 
are excessively hot in the summer, and I think double 
Petunias would thrive best in the sunshine.— Harold. 

4189. —Treatment of variegated Yuccas.—I 
should be much obliged by anyone informing me if 1 can 
improve the growth of a pair of variegated Yucoas. The 
stems are 4 feet long, the heads are very good, but now 
want trimming off, whioh will make the stems still longer 
and more unsightly. I have been told they can be out off 
and replanted, but am afraid to venture without further 
advice.— Amateur. 

4190. — Pot-Roses for autumn and winter 
flowering.— I have 12 good Tea Roses in pots in my 
unheated greenhouse ; but 1 do not care for the soent of 
the flowers. Will someone, therefore, kindly give me the 
names of 12 Roses suitable for pots not larger than 
10 inches, that are not too rampant in growth, and are 
sure bloomers for autumn, winter, and spring, the soent 
of whose flowers is delightfully fragrant, something like 
the old Damask Rose, but not Tea-soented ?—E. Hilton. 

4191. — A pretty flower garden.—I have a piece of 
ground about 7 yards square, which I should much like to 
oonvert into a pretty flower garden. Will someone kindly 
tell me what is best to plant or sow for that purpose ? My 
idea is to have a round centre bed filled witn perhaps 
soarlet Zonal Pelargoniums and six or seven other little 
beds converging thereto, filled with other flowers of 
various colours. I should like something that would do 
to produce flowers to make up into bouquets to give to 
friends.— Novice. 

4192. —Roses in a greenhouse.—I should be glad 
if someone will tell me what Roses are best for winter¬ 
blooming, trained at the back of agreenhouse, 18 feet by 
9 feet, and 8 feet 6 inches high ? The house is kept mode¬ 
rately heated, and it has a south-west aspect. When 
should the Roses be planted? I should have room for 
three, perhape four, kinds. Could Standard Roses, either 
in border or pots, be grown, and what kinds oould be re¬ 
commended. What Ferns and other plants would be 
likely to succeed with Roses ?— Tiny. 

4193. — Abyssinian pumps.— Will someone kindly 
give me some information as to the utility or otherwise of 
the Abyssinian pumps? My garden soil is a very dry one; 
but at some distanoe from the surfaoe—8 feet or 10 feet— 
there is a thick bed of clay. Wells sunk in this clay only 
drain the surfaoe moisture, and are simply reservoirs, and 
when a dry summer comes, like the last one was, they 
become empty. Could an Abyssinian pump be relied on 
if it was dnven through this bed of clay, say, from 20 feet 
to 30 feet, and what would be the probable expense of 
doing it ?— Northampton. 

4194. —Marechal Niel Rose.— Could any reader of 
Gardening kindly inform me why a Marshal Niel Rose in 
my garden, six yean old, and from which many thousands 
of large and well-formed Roses were out lost year, is this 
year carrying a number of blooms on the youngest wood 
which resemble Gloire de Dijon, and also othen similar to 
Catherine Mermet, whilst on the older wood they are 
perfect Marshals ? The tree in question coven the end 
and roof of a conservatory, 30 feet by 15 feet, and seems in 
perfect health. It is planted “ indoors," and is at present 
In a temperature of 70 degs. by day and 58 degs. by night. 
—Jab. Gill. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
art given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

4196.— Selecting bunches of Grapes (M. J.).— 
In the case of a Vine bud that sends forth two bunches of 
about equal size and value, one must be removed, and, in 
a general sense, the one to be retained should be nearest 
to the parent stem. 

4196.— Growing Lobelias In pots (Lobelia).—The 
seed may be sown in a frame, and when up prick the 
young plants off three in a S-inch pot, in light, loamy soil. 
They should be kept close up to the glass and have plenty 
of air. As soon as the small pots are full of roots repot 
the plants into 5-inch ones, in which they should be 
allowed to flower. Stopping of the shoots will not be re¬ 
quired unless tiie growth is very straggling. 


4197. — Planting out double Zinnias (T. G .).— 
These may be potted off into 4-inch pots, and when 
thoroughly established be gradually hardened off. Plant¬ 
ing out should be done early in June in the warmest spot 
available, and the bed of soil should be deep, rich, and 
rather light. 

4198. —Destroying American blight (A. T. B.). 
—Scrape out all you can of the blight from the cankered 
portions and crevices of the Apple-tree branches, and 
then apply paraffin-oil or Gishurst compound with a stiff 
brush. It may be done even now; but the best time for 
the operation is during the winter. 

4199. — Grubs in gardens (Miss Pasley ).—You are 

S uite right; the enclosed grubs are not wireworms, but 
lie larve of a fly—I believe, of a species of Thereva. 
These grubs are not known to be injurious to plants; 
they probably feed on decaying vegetable matter. I doubt 
if any insecticide would kill them. Keep the ground 
well broken up, so that the birds can get at them.— 
G. S. 8. 


4200 . — Cucumbers and Tomatoes (Thomas 
Handley).— These oan be grown together in the same 
house, and sometimes with fair results. Each should be 
rigidly restricted to an allotted space, and not mixed 
together. The Cuoumbera should be planted in tbs 
olosest and wannest position, and the Tomatoes at the 
coolest and most airy one in the house. True Telegraph 
Cucumber and Hathaway’s Excelsior Tomato would be 
good kinds to have. 

4201. — Cutting down an Oleander (0. S .).—Cut 
down the plants at once to 12 inohes or 18 inches. When 
the young shoots appear, and the weather is sufficiently 
mild, place it in a very sunny spot, and give plenty of 
water, bringing it indoors again at about the end of Octo¬ 
ber. This treatment should ripen the wood and induce it 
to flower well another season. The best soil for tbe 
Oleander is fibrous loam, with a little silver sand added, 
and it should be pressed firmly around the roots. 

4202. — Destroying green-fly on greenhouse 
plants (E. Hilton ).—The most effectual way of doing 
this is by light and frequent fumigations with Tobaooo. 
Where this cannot be done, the plants, when not in flower, 
should be syringed frequently and thoroughly with 
Tobacco-water. This is best done in the evening, and then 
the next morning the plants should receive a thorough 
washing with dean r&in-water, applied rather forcibly. 
To prevent the Tobacco-water reaching the roots the 
plants should be laid on their sides when syringed. 


4203. — Raising Marvel of Peru from seed 
(B. R. G .).—Seeds of this plant should be sown as early 
in the year as possible in a warm house. As soon as the 
seedlings can be handled they should be pricked out in 
pots or pans about 2 inches apart, using a fine, free, and 
well-sanded compost. Keep them well up to the light, 
and about the end of May they may be removed to a cold 
frame, gradually inuring them to a full exposure. About 
the end of the first week in June plant them out in the 
open ground, choosing a sheltered and sunny spot in the 
garden for them. 

4204. —Treatment of a Palm in a window 
(T. B. B .).—As the plant in question is in good health 
and is root-bound, it would be an excellent time now to re¬ 
pot it into a size larger pot, using a mixture of mellow turfy 
loam, peat, and silver sand for the compost. The pot 
should be well drained. Press the soil around tbe roots 
firmly, and leave a spaoe of about an inch below the rim of 
the pot to hold water, of whioh plenty is required when the 
plant is in active growth. A little weak, clear guano or 
soot-water occasionally given will be very beneficial, and 
the leaves should be sponged once a-week to cleanse them 
from dust. 

4206.— Hardy double Primroses ('Asp;.—These 
Primroses do best in cool, shaded quarters in the summer, 
suoh as the north side of a hedge or other screen. They 
should have plenty of water at the roots in hot, dry 
weather, and occasional soakings of clear, weak soot or 
other manure-water, would, no doubt, be beneficial, especi¬ 
ally if the soil is poor. The best time to increase them by 
division is as soon os they have ceased flowering and 
before hot, dry weather sets in. If you have no naturally- 
shaded place to plant them, then a few evergreen branches 
stuck amongst them will greatly help them to bear tbs 
often-scorohing summer sun. 

4206.—Propagating Hydrangeas (Asp).—These 
plants are very easily propagated from cuttings, whioh 
should be taken off in August, when the wood is portly 
matured. The cuttings should be about 8 inohes or 
4 inches in length, and the points of the shoots should be 
selected, cutting clean just below the third or fourth 
joint. They oan then be inserted either singly in small 
pots, or several round the side of a 6-inch one. A good 
compost for them is a sandy loam, and the pots should be 
well drained. A slight hotbed should be prepared, on 
whioh place an ordinary frame, covered with a glazed 
j light. Plunge the cuttings in this, and keep them well 
moistened and shaded, and then they will soon strike root. 


4207.—Treatment of an old India-rubber- 
plant (S. N. N .).—The old plant of this, which has 
become bare of leaves, should be headed book somewhat, 
and be placed in a comfortably warm greenhouse. As 
soon as possible after the young growths make their ap¬ 
pearance, It should be repotted, taking away as much of 
the exhausted old soil as possible. Use a pot of about 
the same size as the one it is now growing in; it should 
be well-drained, and the oompost should oonsist of flbry 
peat and loam, and some sharp silver sand. Return it to 
the warm greenhouse after potting, syringe the plant over¬ 
head daily, and shade from not sun, and do not give much 
water at the roots until active growth sets in, when plenty 
will be required. 

4808.—Treatment of Cape bulbs.—wui you please 
give me a few direotions about the treatment of the 
following plants? I received the bulbs direct from the 
Cape yesterday, and potted them in good sandy soil, and 
put them in a warm greenhouse ? Should they be kept 
dark, like ordinary Dutch bulbe ? I potted them in the 
name way, with just the tops left unoovered, exoept the 
Brunsvigia, which I saw in an old number of Gardening 
should only be one-third covered with soil. There were 
no other direotions about it, though, and the following are 
not mentioned during the last three yean of Gardening : 
Hemanthus ooodnea, Satyrium carneum, Brunsvigia sp., 
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W& aonia sp., Oxalis rosea, Nerine oorusca, Ornithogalum i 
album. The Brunsvigia is a fine bulb, 11 inches in 1 
circumference. The Watsonia has already made several 
shoots, about 2 inches long, but 1 have oovered them with ' 
soil. Are they likely to be shoots or roots ? I think the 
former.—B rumsvioia. 1 

[ You have apparently acted in a proper manner with j 
your Cape bulb*. They will not require to be kept dark. 
The plan adopted by you with the Wat sonias was quite 
correct. / should imagine they are growths. Satyrium ' 
carneum should be uv.ll covered with soil; it is a terrestrial 
Orchid, and I shall be glad to hear how you succeed with 
this plant, which has many times been introduced to this 1 
country, but which has never remained alive for any j 
time. / am of opinion it gets neglected when the stem 
begins to decline. After it has gone to rest, l think the j 
best plan to adopt with these terrestrial Cape Orchids is to 
place them in a slightly warmer place, aud not to roast 
them, as is too frequently done.— Matt. Bramblk.] 

4209. —Management of Orchids.— I purchased a 
few days ago the following plants, viz.: Odontoglossum 
maculatum, in pot; Oncidium cheirophorum, in basket; 
Ccslogyne cristata, in pot; Ladia anceps, in pot—all, ex¬ 
cept the Oncidium, being in flower—also four pieoes of 
Epidendrum bicornutum, and two pieoes of Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum, not potted. Would you kindly tell me the 
temperature suitable to each, and the proper time for 
flowering? I also have a few bulbs of Satyrium carneum. 
What is the most suitable Boil and time for potting and do 
they require heat to start, and afterwards?—H. D. H. 

[Odontogtossum maculatum and O. cheirophorum 
should be kept in the coolest house, moist with shade. 
Coelogyne cristata requires an intermediate temperature, 
as also does Lcelia anceps; but the latter requires fuller 
exposure to the sun; Epidendrum bicornutum and Den¬ 
drobium thyrsiflorum the heat of the East India house; 
the former well exposed to the sun. Soil for all the above 
should consist of rough, fibrous peat, from which all the 
fine particles have been shaken out; this must be mixed with 
chopped Sphagnum Moss and some nodules of charcoal. 

If any of them require repotting, now is a very good time 
to perform the operation ; but do not be over anxious to 
shift them into large pots as long as the soil is clean and 
sweet. Satyrium carneum is a terrestrial species from 
South Africa. It should be potted in a mixture cf peat, 
loam, and sand, the bulb placed beneath the soil, and 
then be put in the cool house to start. —Matt . Brambus.] 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
N aming plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with powers and, if possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or fiowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties cf florists’ fiowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
tpeeialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

**, Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardhxwo Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Evan John. —Boronia mega- 
stigma, a plant that will do well in an ordinary greenhouse 

temperature.- W. M. —Sempervivum Youngi.- R. 

Jones.—The Egyptian or bulb-bearing Onion. - Skeidon. 

—Double Jonquil (Narcissus Jonquilla fl.-pl.).— R. D.—l, 

Acacia armata ; 2, Foraythia Fortunei- R. A.—1, Not 

recognised; 2, Phlebodium aureum; 3, Euonymus argenteo 
voriegatus; 4, Euonymus aureo variegatus ; 5, Adiantum 

graciliimum; 6, Adiantum concinnum.- E. L. W. 

— Daffodil Garlic (Allium neapolitanum).- J. F.— 

Allium neapolitanum.- Rose. —Cyperus alternifolius. 

There is a good note on its culture in Gardbnixo, 

April 14th, p. 79.- J. G.— Probably Adiantum Ludde- 

mannianum. Treat it like the ordinary Maiden-hair Fern 

(A. cuneatum).- J. P.— Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochla 

Sipho), and should do well where you propose to grow it. 
- An Amateur. —Cannot name a plant with any cer¬ 
tainty from description only.- Sidney Walkden. —We 

do not undertake to name Roses, as a rule ; but as these 
are well-known ones we do so. Small flower, Safrano; 
yellow one, Martahal Niel; other one, Gloire de Dijon. 

In the future please number flowers sent to be named.- 

Green < ck —Cannot name spring flower, specimen was too 
poor; scrub, Wild Rosemary of North America (Andro¬ 
meda polifolia). 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size cf the same and 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Name Of fruit.—IF. JET. Woosnam.— Apple, Flanders 
Pippin. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the dale cf publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Tiny. —Laurels that have been injured by frost can now 

be safely cut back.- London Garden.— Paper-white 

Narcissus that have flowered in pots can now be planted 
out, and they often make a fair show in the open border 

in after seasons.- A. F. —An old paraffin-oil-cask makes 

an excellent rain-water-butt, and the water can be safely 

used for plants.- S. 8 .—it will be better to let the 

flower-stems of the Himantophylluras die down naturally. 

- Rose. —The Acacia may be cut back when it has done 

•flowering.- Subscriber.—A span-roofed greenhouse run¬ 
ning north and south should answer well.- G. R. B. — 

Cauliflowers will be greatly benefited later on if they re¬ 
ceive frequent waterings of weak fowl or other manure- 

wrater.- J. A. 0 .—The unexpanded Rose buds sent are 

certainly not those of Manichal Niel. Could you send us 


a healthy growing shoot, or, better still, a flower when POULTRY AND RABBITS, 
one is open, and then we can advise you what to do ?—- 

Bacup.—W hat is meant is to clip the straggling shoots of — 

“Si v » b *S k g”*? 0 ™ 1 ,]?:. 8#tT.—light-coloured yolka of egga.-lt i. the 

hin ht YV^mr Ap A th Th« best wav’to heat confinement which has moat to do with the colour of 

“AyamV’eggs. Let him give the fowls their liberty, or 
the greenhouse would be with 4-mch ho_.£5®“ gee that thev are well supplied with green food and other 


‘Tr, A Z? YlLi ju lI; v f ir—PI poup crive de- that tjl ey are well supplied with green food and other 
riJJ; Roaehas re- necessary materials, an/1 have no doubt there will soon 


tails as to the treatment the Gloire de Dijon Rose has re 
ceived, and then we will advise you what to do.—— 


be an improvement in the colour of the yolks. The 


- — nt “ 

mischief arises, no doubt, from an ovennoist and close 

atmosphere. At this season of the year air should be 3907 _Cnnstnintino 1 o, hfln.hevil ha — 

A. the objeot of a buScler should be toer^t 

advertisements.- George Wilson.— Plant now. Apply to a building which shall be durable and wind- 

T. 8. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N. proof, nothing can be better in ordinary 

-- cases than stones or bricks for building the 

____ walls of a hen-house. Roth materials are, how- 

13 Hi-ciO . ever, expensive, and many poultry-keepers have 

to look for cheaper articles. Wood comes next 
QUERY. on the list, and, if proper care be taken, will 

4110.— Keeping bees near London.— Can bees be answer equally well in an average English 
kept successfully about four miles from London ; if so, the Inch boards should ha nsod and thav 

enquirer would like to know how to proceed? What is * ncn *>oaras snouid De used, and they 

the average prioe of a swarm, and is this the right time of must be tongued and grooved, so that when 
of the year to commence with them ? What description fixed in position no air can enter. In the north 
of hive would be the best to have? I should like one 0 f England the house should be lined with felt. 

»*. « 

and felt may again be used, the felt being well 
REPLIES. tarred each year. If tiles are used, so as to 

4043. —Moving 1 bees.—There can be no match the roofs of other buildings, the roof 

better method of moving hives of bees a short must be torched, and it would be well to line 
distance than that of doing so by short stages of the rafters with tongued and grooved boarding, 
about a yard a-day, moving on those days only Eor the floor, I prefer bricks or quarries. The 
on which the bees are able to take flight. If latter are about an inch thick, and will wear a 
the hives are removed before the bees commence lifetime. Bricks or quarries, it should. be 
work for the season, the whole distance may be remembered, are an effectual safeguard against 
accomplished in one move. In this case, the rats. Boards, on the other hand, are not rat- 
old site Bhould be altered in appearance as much proof, and, besides, absorb the moisture from 
as possible, and a board or bush should be the manure, which in time makes them disagree- 
placed in front of the removed hives, that the able. As regards ventilation, sufficient air Bhould 
bees, on leaving for the firat time, may have enter by the door, and a hit or miss shutter may 
their attention drawn to the fact of their home be fixed in the door to provide for any emer- 
having been removed to a new position.— gency, such as extremely sultry weather, when 
S. s. 5. the house would otherwise be too close. In the 

4044. —Transferring beea-The best hi 8 be8t P®“* °[ tbe ro °/ “ °P enil '8. aho I lld *>• 
time to transfer is twenty-one days after a made ’ and ftt tho top of it some stripa of wood 
swarm has left the hive. There is then no brood ™»y ** *“*““•* to f eth « r .- I hke * Venet ‘ an bUnd - 
to trouble about. Excluder tine would have to Tbe newest form of ventilator is a patent con- 
be placed over tho feed-hole of the new skep to tnvance, which admits pure air and carries off 
keep the queen below, if the brood combe were that f 11 ' 011 “ foul ; Jhe rmwts should be corned 
placed above. The bees would take care of the rou ? d tbe 3ld f of tbe bmldu >?' *° “ to 
brood, but would store honey in the cells as the against draughts. Underneath the roost a wide 
brood hatched out. A limited quantity of symp board shoulf be placed to receive the droppings, 
should be supplied daily for a week or ten days *“ d below thu ““ neats may be made.— 
after transferring. The bees will, however, Doulting. 

disregard the syrup of honey, if honey is being 3918.— Wiring obioke ns Hying, —I am 
collected in quantity.—S. S. G. of opinion that Clement’s” feeding is at the 

4045. —Remedy for bee-stingrs.—Im- root of the mischief. I should set about a cure 

proved bee-keeping, as now carried on, fails to by discontinuing the use of all the foods he 
improve the temper of the bees, unfortunately; in names, and feed as follows: For soft food, 
fact, the hive bee of the present day is a much U8e a mixture of Oatmeal, sharps, and Barley- 
more impulsive insect than its forefathers of the meal; and for hard grain, give sound Wheat 
old straw-skep era ever were. This is probably with a little Buckwheat for a change. The 
owing, in great measure, to the introduction of chicks should be kept upon a Grass run, and 
fresh blood, by the importation of great num- be fed from four to six times daily.—D oulting. 
here of Italian queens into thia country. Hybrid 3919 . -Unhealthy fowls.-The fowl. 
Ligurians are well known among bee-keepers haTe contracted the habit of feather- 

for their aggressiveness. Then, again, m these f . hich 0Me the leading cu i prit mu8t 
day. of bar-frame hives, there is so much un- ^ * rated from the nlt before a cire can be 
neceasarymterferencecnthepartoftheapiariau ho f aQ d even then it cannot be looked 
with the domestic arrangements, that the best- foI £ ard ^ with d e of certainty. It is 
tempered bees become irritated andrerent . ; h - th of probabi i it y that the 

accordingly. Once excited to anger bees are ^ of feathers u doe to over-feeding or from 
some time before they forget and forgive house being kept at too high a temperature, 
the offender; Care should he taken to use Diacon t inU e the Indian Cora and Potato- 
gentleness m all operations; even a quick u for a ti and feed 0 n sharps and 
motion of the hands in manipulating, or the g^. ley 8 . meal in the morning and Whtat at 
jarring of combe, will excite the beos to anger. * Abl0 anoint the bare skin daily with 

As to remedies, carbolic acid, ammonia, tobacco- TVkiTi'rTvn 

“ Kl,i«_W ” p.nmmnn whifiner all VOSelme.—DOULTING. 
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juice, the <( blue-bag,” common whiting, are all 
good in their way ; butsomuch depends upon the 
constitution of the sufferer. Still, there is always 


3912. — Fowl-runs and feeding 1 . — 


constitution of the sufferer. Still, there is always ** Moseley” has, unfortunately, selected the 
the happy consolation of knowing that the more wrong variety of fowl. I can quite understand 
one is stung the less is the effect, so that the reason why he made such a choice, and, 
finally neither swelling nor irritation ensues, under certain circumstances, should commend 
Better, however, to don the veil, however humi- him for so doing. Game fowls are seen at their 
Hating, than suffer the greater humility of best on a lawn of unlimited extent, and in such 
having one’s personal appearance marred.— a situation they do weU and give their owner 
S. S. G. very little trouble; but their high spirits will 

-Apply a crystal of the iodide of potassium; relief not allow them to bear confinement well. 

and cure instantaneous. I have used it about 40 years.— Hardness of plumage is a very important point 

. in the judging of game fowls, and to obtain this 

A r\TT APTA the birds should be fed pricipally on sound grain. 

Aint UAP lA. j t i a possible, with extreme care, that “ Mose- 

4211.—Treatment of tedpolea.-WUl mm. ruder Jv ” may win a prise or two with fowls bred in 
of Gardrhiko kindly tell me how to treat tadpoles or his runs; still, taking into Conaideiation the 
bullheads ? How many should be kept in a globe of water strong competition which now prevails, I cannot 
22 inches round and 6 inches deep? How often should . . thinking he would find other breeds would 
[ they have fresh water, do they require any food, and .f. “ TVirrTi*rvn 

I how long will it take them to beoomt frogs?—E. J. suit Him better. DouLTIN . 


4211.— Treatment of tad] 
of Gardrhihs kindly tell me 
bullheads ? How many should 1 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 

BEGONIAS.—Tuberous rooted, last year’s seedlings, 
finest strain, 4s. per dozen. 

CALCEOLARIA. — Herbaceous, established plants, 
showing bloom, in 5-inch pots; the best strain in the 
market, 8s. per dozen 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—'The best varieties, estab¬ 
lished, in Bmall pots, can be turned out for travelling, 
15s. per 100. 

DAHLIAS.—Best Show, Cactus, and Single varieties, in 
small pots, 3*. 6tL per dozen. 

GERANIUMS.—The best Zonal, single and double, 4s. 
per dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS.— The best Show and Decorative 
varieties, in 5-inch pots; will flower well in May and 
June, 10s. per dozen. 

PHLOX.—Herbaceous varieties; one of the best plants 
for cutting from, 4s. dozen. 

ROSES.—Tea, Gloire de Dijon, Mardohal Niel, Niphetos, 
and other best varieties. Our selection, in 48 pots, 10s. dor. 

Packed upright in open boxes. Cash with order. 

CARAWAY & CO., 

Durdham Down, Clifton. Bristol. 


PALMS. 


Kiatlas Belmoreiana St Fonterlana. — The 

handsomest greenhouse Palms in cultivation: fine plants, 
2s. fid. & 3s. 6cL each. 

Latania borbonloa, 41-inch pots, 4 leaves, Is.; in 

smaller pots, 9d and 6d. each. Phoenix redinata, Ohamas- 
dorea elegans, Chamarops exoelsa, Corypha australis, fid. 
each. 

These Palms are most suitable for rooms, hotels, Ac., 
being handsome and hardy. My special offer of PALMS, 
Ac., post free. 


IS Cyclamen, ready for potting ; 3 line Maiden¬ 
hair, 3 Crested, 3 plain-leaved Pteris or Rib¬ 
bon Fern. Stand well in room. This lot, 3s. 0d., free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

12 suitable for exhibition, 12 Japanese, 12 suitable for cut 
bloom, 12 early-flowering. The 4 doz. free for 5s. Any 12, 
Is. 6d., free. 

Lonioera rationlata, fine for basket, leaves green, 

gold variation, 9d., free. 

Marechal Niel Rose-trees, in pots, fine strong 

plants, 9d. and Is. each ; secure at once. 

Maiden-hair Ferns. —Splendid and very handsome 
plants, grand ornaments for drawing-room, Is. £kL each, 
worth 2s. fid.; smaller but flue plants, Is. each. 
Pelargoniums, strong flowering plants (my Collection 
was awarded Silver Medal), 6s., 9s., and 12s. doz. 

_CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY, MANCHESTER. ” 

WRITE AND BE CONVINCED i!!—I have a 

V " Rose with perfectly green flowers; I have a Rose tinted 
strongly with blue; I have a Rose whose flowers are over 24 
inches in circumference, and perfectly double: I have some 
extra strong plants of Marechal Niel.” " Red Gloire de 
Dijon,” white '* Baroness de RothschUd. One strong pi*nt 
of each of the above free for 10s., or 2s. each. 

TCTEW MINIATURE ROSES, flowers size of 

•1*1 shilling, 6 varieties, inclnding pure white, cream, pink, 
rose, crimson, and scarlet, 2s. each, or the 6 for 10s., free 

‘M'ONSTER FUCHSIAS.—“Masterpiece” and 

■**1. “ Phenomenal," produce flowers as large as a sherry- 
glassi, nice plants, the two free for 2s. 

Y7ERY NOVEL.—New Musk Melon, perfectly 

/ , hardy on open ground, beautifully netted, handsome 
fruit, lovely flavour, a bed of them will scent a large garden 
like a Pinehouse. I offer 3 varieties, all equally hardy—viz. 
“Emerald Gem " (green flesh). ‘‘ Pine-apple " (scarlet flesh)! 
and “Early Japan^* (white flosh). These will all do well in 
any ordinary garden, and will repay the grower tenfold by 
their lovely perfume alone, and are equal to most of the frame 
varieties for delicacy of flavour. Is. per packet: one packet 
of each variety free ror 2s. 6d. 

“f)PIUM POPPY.”—Pure white flowers, size 

vf of quart pot, tulip shape, most beautiful. Is. per 
packet. Strong plants. Is. 6d. doz. 

“ ORIENTAL POPPY.”—In hundreds of bril- 

v/ liant shades, from pure white to nearly black, la. por 
packet. More gaudy than the Rose, and much larger. Strong 
plants. Is. fid. per doz. 

“ OTAGE AURICULAS,” from green, grey, or 

u white, edged, named flowers; also seifs and alpinea. no 
finer in cultivation, Is. fid. per packet. 

TMDNSTER STRAWBERRIES, large as hen’s 

“ eggs and over 2 ounces in weight.—-Goliath of Gath,’’ 
Md. Marguerite," and “Red Elephant,” good plants to bear 
next year, 2s. doz; 1 doz each, free. 5s. Nice young plants. 
Pomegranates, free,Is. fid.each, grand plants. Passion- flower, 
red, white, and blue, Is. each, 3 for 2s. fid. Japanese Honey¬ 
suckle, red, white, and blue, Is. each, 3 for 2s. fid.; all hardy 

“ TJXCEEDINGLY CURIOUS.”—The Sensi- 

tiTe-plant, droops and closes Us leaves when touched, 
said to be the connecting link between animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Packet of seed, free, Is. Id. Gan be grown in a 
window. 

“ rjARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.”—Nice 

V/ uttle sturdy plants, raised from named kinds, includ¬ 
ing choice yellows, 2s. fid. dozen. 

H. A. WIFFEN, 

GARDENER TO J. GOODY, F.R.H.8^ 
_ BELC HAMP, CLARE, SUFFOLK. 

"OERNS ! FERNS !—60 hardy roots, 10 vane- 
„ ties, Maiden-hair, Adiautum, Ceterach, Ruta, Ac., in 
Morn, is. 6d., free.—H. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorse t._ 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—4 Geraniums, 

*r * Fuchsias, 4 Heliotropes. 6 Yellow Calceolarias. 1 

Wits*SJlSSSklf— *• “• —-*• 


JAMES GUYTON, 

Station Road Nursery, Bolton, Gt. Yarmouth, 

OFFERS the following, in Strong, Healthy 

^ Plants, oorrectly named, all free for cash with order 


PINKS. 

Mrs. Sinkins, the beautiful 
pure white, large flowers, 
excellent for cutting, 3 for 
la; 6 for Is. fid.; doz., 
2s. fid. 

The Old White Clove Pink, 
4 for la; 6 for la 3d.; 
doa, 2a 


Campanula calycanthema, 6 
for Is.; dos., Is. fid. 

Campanula persicifolia alba, 
double white, 3 for Is. 

Canterbury Bells, double or 
single, mixed colours,6 for la 

Anemone Jap. alba, fid. each 

Dlanthus, mixed colours, 6 
for la ; doz., Is. fid. 

Myosotis sylvatica, doa la 

Scabious, mixed, doa Is. 

Pansy, French,spotted, ladoz. 

Pansy, English, Show, and 
Fancy, Is. doa 

Wallflowers,Early Harbinger, 
and Early Fulham, 25 for Is. 

Stenactis speciosa, splendid 
hardy light blue, 6d each, 
3 for Is. 

Polyanthua mixed, doa Is. 

Geum, splendid bright scar¬ 
let, hardy, fine plants, 6 for 
la; doz., Is. 6d. 

FERN8I FERN8II 

6 cool greenhouse vara for 2a 

6 varieties for stove, 2a fid. 

Mimulas, splendid spotted 
varieties, the best that 
money can buy, 6 for la ; 
doa. Is. 60. 

Cornflowers, the Emperor of 
Germany's Favourite, blue, 
6 for Is.; doz, 1$. fid. 
Mixed colours same price. 

Heliotropes, 3 for Is. 

Coleus, 3 for Is. 

Pyrcthrum, Golden Feather, 
Is. doz.; 50 for 2s. 6d. 

Carnation Grenadin, 6 for 
la. 3d. ; doz., 2s. 

Nicotiana amnia sweet • 
scented, white Tobacco, 
3 for Is. 


ZONALE GERANIUMS. 

Vesuvius, Mrs. Leaven, Eu¬ 
reka, Queen of the Belgians 
F. V. Raspail, Le Cygne, 
H. Jacoby; any 3van., la 
the 7 van. for 2s. 

Begonia Carrier!, beautiful 
pure white, perpetual 
bloomer, Is. each, 3 for 2a 
Tuberous Begonias, 3 for 
Is. fid., doa 5s. 

Cyclamen, young plants to 
flower in autumn, 3 for la, 
doz. 2a fid. 

Cyclamen.extrastrongtubem, 
3 for la fid. 

Browallia Jameson!, splendid 
greenhouse plant, 6a. each, 

Musk, Harrison's Giant, a 
favourite with everyone, 4 
for la 

Nasturtium, Empress of In¬ 
dia, dark crimson, 3 for la 
Plumbago capensis, 3 for 2s. 
Plumbago alba, new, Is. each 
Petunias, 3 beautiful double 
van. for la 

Tradescantia zebrina. 4 for la 
Tradescantia, multi-colour,fid. 

each; 2 of each for Is. 3d. 
Lavender, greenhouse var , 3 
for la 

Fuchsias, 3 distinct for la 3d. 
Fuchsias, fi distinct for 2k 

PELARGONIUMS IVY- 

3 distinct doubles, 2s. 

3 distinct singles, Is. fid. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

6 beautiful singles for 2s. 

6 beautiful Japanese for 2a 
6 beautiful Incurved for 2a 
6 early-flowering for 2s. 

0 vory late flowering for 2a fid. 
Only the best van. will be 
sent. 

DAHLIAS. 

6 splendid Cactus vara, 2a fid. 
6 splendid singles, 2s. 

3 splendid Pompones, Is. 

Pot roots in mixture, un¬ 
named singles, Pompones 
and Cactus var., 2a fid. doz 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Amateur,.British Queen, President, Elton Pino, Keen's 
Seedling, Alice Maud, Mac Mahon, Captain, Sir J. Paxton, 
Barnes' Prolific. Any 6 var., 10 of each, for 3a; the 10 van! 
12 of each, for 5a 

THE CAPTAIN, well-rooted plante, 6a, 100; 50a, 1,000. 

JAMES GUYTON, 

STATION ROAD NUR8ERY, 

Bolton, Great Yarmouth. 


CLERANIUM8, carriage free, best for pots, 

winter bloom, or bedding.—Vesuvius (scarlet), White 
Vesuvius, Wonderful (double scarlet), Madame Baltet (double 
white), I've Got It (large white), Madame Thibaut (double 
pink), Is. fid. doa. 8s. per 100 Geraniums West Brighton 
Gem (bright scarlet), Henri Jacoby (dark-crimson). Prima 
Donna (large white), Alba perfecta (double white), Guilhon 
Mangilh (double shaded crimson), F. V. Raspail (double dark 
scarlet), 2s. doz.; 12 per 100. Geraniums Mrs. Strutt (largest 
pink out), Princess Helen (the best pink yet produced for 
winter bloom or bodding), Rubis (double, deep magenta-crim¬ 
son), Princess Stephanie (double pink, very dwarf, free 
bloomer, a little pet), Le Cygne (double pure white), the best 
out), Mr. Gladstone (double large orange-scarlet), 4d. cash, or 
3a. per doze n.— From W. B. KNIGH T, Florist, Battle. 8uasex 

G ASHENDEN & SONS otfer the following in 

* strong and well-rooted plants: Lobelia purnila magnifies, 
the beat dark blue, at 3a. per 100, or 24s. per 1,000. Helio¬ 
tropes, sweet-scented. 5s. per 10J. Fuchsias, aU the best varie¬ 
ties, fis. per luO. Calceolarias, yellow and brown, 5s. per 100. 
Ag era turn, mauve, sweet scented, 5s. per 100. 25 at 100 rate 
P.O.O, with order, fid. per 100 extra if seut per Parcel Post. 
—The Nurseries, Gravesend._ 


rithout pots, is. doz., post free, mixed. I 
-W. CULLING FORD, Forest-gate, E. 


TTOYA CARNOSA, large plants, Is. each ; 

•LL Centaurea candidissima, 2s. uoz.; Orchids, rootedplants, 
12s. per dozen, named and best varieties. Coleus, Fuchsias, and 
Geranium, autumn struck. Is. fid. doz.—W. CULLINGFORD, 
Forest-gate, E. 

1 A- WEEK 

Iv warranted double, 2s. per 100; Zinnia elegans, 4d. doz*. 
—W. CULLINGFORD. Forest-gate. E. 


OTRAWBERRIES.—“ British Queen,” best 

kJ all round Strawberry, strong plants. 3s. per 100, carefully 
packed, free by Parcel s Post —T. WAITE. H a yes, Middlesex . 

PORGET-ME-NOTS, early-flowering, bright 
■L blue, 2a fid. per 100, free; 50 half-price.—T. WAITE, 
Hayes, Middlesex. 


fLIPSY PINKS, clear white with maroon 
'J crimson centre, very sweet, large and double, 6 plants. 
“ Middlesex. 


Is. fid., free. T. WAITE. H ayes, li 


30 

. Parcel 
Fleming. Barnstaple. 


PRIZE FANCY PANSIES.—12 superb varie- 
ties far exhibition, free for 3s. 3d., cash with order.— 
RICHARD MANN, Howden-dyke, Bowden, X. Yorks. 
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OVER 800,000 FINE HEALTHY PLANTS 

■fTOW READY for sending oat, both for 

A* bedding and greenhouse purposes, and sure to give great 
satisfaction as they have previous years. 

GERANIUMS. 

12 Queen of the Belgians, 2s. 6d.; 100,12s. 

12 Queen of Whites, 2sTfid.; 100, 12s. 

12 H. Jacoby, 2s. fid. 12 Happy Thought, 2s.; 100.12s. 

12 Mrs. Pollock, 3s. 12 Golden Harry Hieover, 2s.; 100,12s. 
12 Bronze, best, 2s. 6d. 12 Crystal Palace Gem, 2s.; 100, l*s. 

12 Flower of Spring, 2a; 100,12s. 12 Vesuvius, la 9d.; 100,10a 
12 Bonfire, best scarlet, la. 9d.; 100.10s.; 12 Master Christine, 
Is. 9d.; 100,10s. 12 Splendid Geraniums, for pota, 3s. fid. 

12 GLOXINIA, mixed, from a splendid Collection, 2s. 6<L, 5a 
12 LOBELIAS, Emperor William, 9d.; 100, 2s. 6d. 

12 MARGUERITE, new white large, and free flowerer, 2s. ; 

103,10s. 12ALTERNANTHERA, Sbestsorts, Is.; 100,6s. 
12 PENTSTEMON, bright scarlet. Is. 6d. 

100 PYRETHRUM, Golden Feather, la fid. 

12 GAZANIA 8PLENDEN8, la fid. 

12 NICOTIANA AFFINIS, la 6d. 12 CALCEOLARIA, 

i 2 

12 TRADESCANTIA, Is. 6d. 12 DAHLIAS, single, finest 
strain, all oolours, 2s. 

12 PETUN IAS, single-fringed and striped, la fid.; 12 double, 2a 
12 TOMATOES. Is. 6d. :12 FERNS, Maiden-hair, 2a fid. 

12 TROPASOLUM, bright red. 2s. 

12 VERBENA, mixed, la; 12COLEUS, la fid., splendid colours 
12 NASTURTIUM, double red, Is. 3d. 

12 TROP.-EOLUM, Crystal Palace, Fire Ball, la 3d. ; 12 
Fuchsias, double and single, all colours, Is. fid. 

12 SPLENDID CHRYSANTHEMUMS to name. Is. fid. 

J. DIBBENS, Wickham Park Nursery, 

And 166, Brockley-road, Brockley, London. 
Catalogue of Bedding Plante Free on Application. 


H J. PONTING offers the following Plants 
• in good varieties, which are bound to give satisfaction, 
as they contain quality and quantity. This Collection will 
make the greenhouse gay all the rammer: 1 Fern, 2 Mar¬ 
guerites, 1 Artillery-plant, 1 Musk, 2 Begonias, 6 Fuchsias, 
1 Isolepis gracilis, 1 Ivy-leaf Geranium, 2 Heliotropes, fi 
Geraniums, and 3 Coleus, all distinct. 

No 2 contains 36 Plants, varied so as to be continually in 
flower from now until November—namely: Hardy Mar¬ 
guerites, Violets, Harpalium rigidum, Bedurn spectablle, 
Myosotis, Double Daisies, liudbeckia Neumanns, Pansies, 
Violas, and Chrysanthemums. Either of the above care¬ 
fully labelled and packed, and carriage paid, for 3s.—H. J. 
PONTING. Wood Norton Hall, E. Dereham, Norfolk. 


H J. PONTING offers the following, in strong, 

• well-rooted plants. My select Spring List, containing 
only good things, poet free :— 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, well rooted from cold frame, the 
best for exhibition ; also a good collection for planting in 
borders to flower before frost sets in, all distinct, 2a. fid. per 
doz., or 16s. per 100. 

PELARGONIUMS.—These are strong, dwarf, autumn- 
struck plants* grand varieties, 6 for 2s., 12 for 3s. 6<L 
GERANIUMS, splendid single or double, 6 for 1 b. fid., 12 for 
3s.; best bedding Geraniums, from store pots, 12 for Is. 3d., 
8s. per 100; Ivy-leaf Geraniums, best double, 6 for 2s., 12 
for 3s. 6d. 

FUCHSIAS —These are grand, including Frau Kmtaa 
Topfer, General Roberts, Lord Wolseley. Mrs. Short, Covent 
Garden White, Mrs. Rundle, Spitfire, Le Cygne, Penelope. 
Ac., 6 distinct, 1 b. fid.; 12 for 2a. 6d. 

MARGUERITES.—Cloth of Gold, grand, new, 9<L each, 
2 for Is. 3d.; Etoile d'Or, 6d. e%ch; Hailed major, large white, 
fid. each; frutescens, beautiful foliage, 4d. each; Agathaea 
ooelestis, 6d. each ; hardy varieties; Anthem is tinctona. 
Chrysanthemum maximum. Pyrethrum uliginosum, 4d. each, 
no garden complete without these three. 

COLEUS.—I have 30 of the moat distinct varieties that can 
be got together; the colour and markings are something 
grand; 6 varieties, la. 6d.; 12, 2s. fid.; 24, 4s. 6d. 

LOBELIAS.—These are strong, hardened plants, Brighton 
or Emperor William, best blue, 12 for Is., 5s. per 100; Prinoees 
of Wales, best white, 12 for Is. 6d. 

AGERATUMS, Cape's Gem, new. blue, and white cap, new 
white. These are the two most dwarf and free-flowering 
Ageratums possible to obtain; white cap is also a good pot 
plant, 3 of each for 1 b. 3d.. 6 of each, 2s. 3d. 

Also the following at 6d. each, or any 3 for Is. 3d.; 6 for 
2s. 3d.: Impatlens Sultani, Nicotiana amnia, Isolepis gracilis. 
Harrison's Giant Musk, Panicum variegatum, Artillery-plant. 
Begonias (in one or Bix varieties). Ferns (in variety). Ivy-leaf 
Geraniums (these are grand varieties), Heliotropes, Plumbago 
capensis, Latanias, Salvias, Tropseolum Ball of Fire, and 
Abutilona. 

All the above correctly labelled,carefully packed, and 
carriage paicL-H. J. PONTING, Wood Norton Hall, E. 
Dereham, Norfolk*. 


pYCLAMENS Cheap.—Best grandifiorum and 

LI Covent Garden varieties, bright and varied oolouca, 


Covent Garden varieties, bright ... 

It la. fid.: 25. 2s. 6d.—J. OORNHILL. Byfle e t . Su rrey._ 

H ARDY CYCLAMENS.—Lovely white and 

rose-coloured flowers, handsome variegated foliage, thrive 
in any soil, 12, la. fid.; 25, 2s. 6d.-J. CORN HILL, Byfleet, 
Surrey.__ 

pORNFLOWERS.— Strong, for early bloom, 

U azure blue, pink, purple, white, mixed; 20, Is. 2d. free.— 
CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey._ 


rPHE HARDY CACTUS.—Carious and beau- 

-L tiful, large, golden-yellow blooms, for window, greenhouse, 
or open air; Is.; 2 , Is. 6d.—J. CORNHILL, Byneet, Surrey 

DOYCE’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 1000 varie- 

■D ties.—Rooted cuttings, correctly named, 2s. doz.,^post free. 
Descriptive Catalogue, which contains more complete direo* 
tions upon cultivation than are given in any other catalogue 
4d. (value returned in first order).—W. E. BOYCE, Archway 
road. Highest*. N._ 


T7ICCARS COLLYER & CO.’S GENERAL 

V SPRING CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
Palestine Specialities, Fruit Novelties, African Rarities. Palm 
Seeds, Ac., Ac., gratis and poet free. Address, Central Hall 
Silver-street, Leicester. _ 

PERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE-30, Parcel 

A Post, value, 2s. 3d ; 50 large. 14 varieties, 38. fid.; 100, 7s., 
p acka ge included, correctly named, large or small.—T. 
MURLEY. Lynton. North Devon_ 


an nnn CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all the 

UUjUUU finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; 


extra strong plants, repotted into 
Descriptive List on application,—RIG__ 

Nuzeerymea and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 
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FRUIT. 

HARDY FRUIT CULTURE. 

It is pretty generally admitted that the less 
priming Peach-trees want in spring the better. 
It cannot, however, be dispensed with alto¬ 
gether. The thinning out of exhausted wood 
and the shortening back of strong leading 
branches are a necessary part of the spring 
management of Peach-trees. Cutting out wood 
notwanted should, however, have been done long 
before this, bat taking off the tops of the lead¬ 
ing shoots is better done when the trees are in 
full bloom, or with very late ones when the buds 
have swollen up sufficiently to enable the culti¬ 
vator to readily distinguish fruit buds from wood 
bnds at the point to which it is desirable to ent 
back. ThiB is of more importance than the inex¬ 
perienced would imagine, because Peach-trees in 
vigorous health form so many buds, that before 
they begin to swell in spring it is difficult to 
decide whether they are fruit buds or wood 
bads. If there should be only flower buds at 
the point to which any shoot is to be cut back 
and no wood buds below it, which is not at all 
unnsnal, especially in the case of large-flowered 
Peaches, that shoot will be useless, because, 
there being no wood bud to form growth, it will 
ultimately die. In all doubtful cases as to 
whether there are wood buds or not, it is better 
to defer pruning until the flowers are open, and 
then, if there are no wood buds, the shoot can 
be left the whole length, as there are invariably 
wood buds at the end, or it can be cut out alto¬ 
gether. No one need apprehend any danger to 
the crop or the tree from pruning when the 
trees are in flower. Of this I am certain from 
my own practice, both in the case of trees on 
open walls and those under glass. 

Thinning the bloom on Peach-trees is not so 
often practised as it might be. It is more 
necessary, perhaps, to do so in the case of 
trees under glass than in the open; but in all 
cases where there are double and treble buds 
one will suffice to furnish a crop, provided 
those buds which are not wanted are 
removed as soon as they can be handled, because 
it must be evident the remaining half must be 
better nourished, and consequently in a better 
condition to resist unfavourable climatic condi¬ 
tions than would be the case if all the flowers 
were left to open and fall from the tree in a 
natural way. In the treatment of Peach trees 
on open walls most people are advocating more 
root moisture than nas hitherto been allowed, 
and also biennial lifting or root-pruning. These 
measures are not being taken any too soon, for 
but in very few instances have the trees received 
the amount of attention which they require. In 
many cases the roots have been permitted to 
And their way down into ungenial soil, while 
others in well-drained borders have suffered 
from want of water, and not unfrequently have 
the branches been so much crowded that it has 
been impossible for the wood to get ripened, even 
in tiie most favourable seasons. In the case of 
outdoor Peaches, deep and rich borders must 
give place to borders composed wholly of good 
loam and not more than 2 feet deep. Manure 
of any kind, except as a surface dressing, should 
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be altogether dispensed with. The question of 
drainage, too, must be considered, and our views 
on the necessity of draining all borders alike 
regardless of the character of the soil must be 
modified. It is possible to drain too much. 
My own experience leads me to believe that 
draining fruit-tree borders is only necessary in 
a very limited number of cases. The roots 
should be kept near the surface, where they 
can have the benefit of the sun’s warmth. Lime 
in some form or other should, it is thought, be 
present. But I, however, happen to know of a 
garden in which chalk has been used for surface 
dressing Peach borders annually for several 
years past. In this case the chalk has to be 
conveyed seventy miles by rail and three miles 
by road, but the Peaches are no better in this 
case than in others in which no chalk or any¬ 
thing approaching the character of lime has 
been used. I am, therefore, of opinion that 
lime is not a necessity for the successful culti¬ 
vation of the Peach. I have met with quite as 
many failures in the chalky soils of Surrey and 
Sussex as I have in soils of a wholly different 
character. 

For Plums and Pears high walls and wide 
borders are considered to be needful, but these 
the character of the soil should decide. If 
the soil should be of a kindly, friable nature, 
such as an experienced fruit grower would con¬ 
sider suitable for these fruits, and of a depth of, 
say, 3 feet, then I say high walls and wide 
borders are desirable; but where conditions are 
unsuitable I am equally confident that the w’alls 
should not exceed 10 feet in height and the 
width of the border should be 8 feet. This will 
place the trees under what I may call a moderate 
system of restriction, and I am satisfied that is 
the only safe rule to follow when the roots have 
not a wide run in a favourable soil. While the 
roots can find an agreeable medium the trees 
generally remain fruitFul, but there are miles of 
low walls in the country furnished with trees 
to the top which are every year bare of fruit 
because the roots have been allowed to remain 
down in an ungenial soil. The result would 
have been no better had the walls been twice 
the height, but if the roots had been restricted 
in proportion to the space covered by the 
branches by being occasionally lifted out of the 
bad soil, results would have been more satis¬ 
factory. High walls in conjunction with wide 
and deep borders are desirable, because when it 
can be prevented, both Pear and Plum trees are 
the better for not beingseverely pruned, but when 
circumstances make it a necessity satisfactory 
crops over a long period must not be expected, 
unless the roots are prevented from getting 
down into an unkindly subsoil. 

Disbudding fruit-trees is an operation that 
will soon claim attention, bnt in a general way 
it is commenced too soon. In a laudable desire 
to relieve the tree of an unnecessary amount of 
growth we are apt to lose sight of the fact that 
the said growth affords a certain amount of pro¬ 
tection to the young fruit. I have many times 
observed that more fruit iB lost after the crop 
is set than before, a circumstance which, I 
think, shows that the young fruit is more 
tender than the flowers, and as the leaves are 
developed soon after the flowers fade it is plain 
that they are intended to act as protective 
agents; therefore to remove them too soon is 


to deprive the fruit of some of the protection 
which Nature has provided for them. When, 
then, is the proper time to disbud ? So far as 
my experience goes, I should unhesitatingly 
answer that the first week in June was soon 
enough to disbud any tree on open walls, but 
Peaches and Nectarines should take precedence 
after that date, and then should follow Apricots 
and Plums, and if the results are compared 
with seasons when the work has been done 
earlier, I am sure it will be found that it is 
better to disbud late than early. C. 

UNHEATED VINERIES. 

In southern parts of the kingdom, the practice 
of growing Grapes in unheated houses is rapidly 
spreading. The demand for Grapes is greatest 
in autumn, when seaside towns are full of visitors, 
and the supply from unheated houses can be 
sold before the damp, dark days of early winter 
render fire-heat necessary to keep the crop from 
getting mouldy. The main point is to secure a 
good sunny aspect, and a light, well-drained 
soil favours early ripening. In some parts of 
Sussex the soil is naturally so well suited for 
Vines that cuttings of them are put in without 
any more ground preparation than would be 
given to ft plantation of bush fruits. After they 
have got strong a slight wood-work structure, 
just enough to carry the glass, is run up over 
them, and really good crops are thus secured in a 
short time. Expensive borders and lofty vineries 
have been thrown quite into the background. 
Span-roofed houses, with a row of Vines oneither 
side, are in favour with many, but I think the 
lean-to form is decidedly the best, as it retains 
heat longer than any other kind. The chief 
cultural point is to keep the Vines as cool as 
possible in early spring, so as not to excite 
them to grow while the nights are very cold. 
Plenty of air is given both night and day up 
till the time when they can be no longer re¬ 
tarded ; then, in order to economise sun-heat 
as much as possible, they are shut up early. 
It is surprising how much sun-heat plants will 
bear if their foliage is dry, but in the morning, 
when it is wet with dew, scalding readily takes 
place. I, therefore, ventilate early and shut up 
early. Very little syringing is done in these cola 
houses, damping the floors Ufcing enough to create 
an amount of moisture capable of maintaining 
healthy growth. The roots are allowed plenty of 
space inside or out in which to ramble, and 
plenty of good surface mulching is given them, 
and also liquid manure when the crop is swel¬ 
ling. The Black Hamburgh is the greatest 
favourite, and Foster’s Seedling makes a good 
white companion for it, but of late the demand 
for white Grapes has been but limited. By 
being close to the market, fruiterers or growers 
in this district manage still to compete with 
imported fruit, even at Is. per lb. These cool- 
grown Grapes in no way interfere with either 
very early or late-keeping crops grown in 
properly-heated structures. Good early Ham- 
burghs, directly the latest Alicantes and Gros 
Colmars are finished, always realise good prices 
in limited quantities; but the bulk of the Grape 
crop is cleared off at very low prices, and must, 
therefore, be produced by utilising the sun’s 
rays to the utmost, thus saving fuel for crops 
that realise a higher figure. G. 
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Grafting 1 . —May I state in reference to 
“ K. A.’s ” interesting article under this head¬ 
ing in Gardening, April 28th, page 102, that, 
the not having grafts in store, or taking off at the 
proper time, need not be an unconquerable 
difficulty to one who wishes to perform the 
operation of grafting. The following statement, 
a fact from my own experience, will show how 
the difficulty might be got over. About seven 
years ago I headed down and regrafted some 
Apple-trees. The grafts failed to grow. When 
I found that the operation had been a failure, 
the Apple-trees around had been for some time 
out in mil leaf. Not wishing to lose the stocks, 
I tried the following expedient. I took from 
the trees some shoots of the previous year’s 
growth, removing that part from which leaves had 
grown, I inserted in the stocks the part at the 
base of each shoot which contained the dormant 
buds. In due time I was gratified to see nearly 
every scion start into growth.—L. C. K. 

4123.—Strawberries in pots.—Without 
knowing the exact conditions under which the 
plants grew the cause of failure can scarcely be 
determined. Too little sunshine in the autumn, 
an over-rank growth, caused by too rich food, 
or the very reverse in conjunction with a 
deficiency of root moisture, are predisposing 
causes of barrenness. Some kinds in certain 
soils are very apt to go blind, behaving quite 
differently only a few miles away. The Straw¬ 
berry, like the Rose and the Lily, has its vagaries, 
which are often by no means easy to account 
for. For instance, with me. Sir J. Paxton 
never fails, the percentage of blind crowns being 
very small indeed, whilst a friend in the neigh¬ 
bourhood has had to give it up altogether on 
account of its unreliability. Tne gr at point is 
to secure runners from healthy plants, for a 
weakly runner hardly over makes a fruitful 
stool. Pot firmly, and see that the plants get 
plenty of water in hot weather ; at the same 
time letting them get plenty of sun and air, 
especially during the autumn months. I would 
also try another kind ; it is well to grow more 
than one variety, and if you do not grow 
President and Hericart de Thury, you should do 
so, they being two of the most reliable varieties. 
Another cause for blindness is too high a tem¬ 
perature in the initial stage of forcing. This 
has been a very trying season, owing to the 
absence of light and sun. It is very easy to 
drive the fertility out of really good plants by 
the application of too much artificial warmth. 
A temperature of 50 degs. is quite enough to 
begin with, and until the plants come into bloom 
55 degs. is enough, unless the weather is sunny, 
when 10 degs. more may be given.—B y fleet. 

4184. — Peach-trees dropping their 
blossoms. —There is more than one cause for 
Peach-trees casting their blossoms, but the most 

S robable cause when trees under glass fail is 
ryness at the root—i.e., if the trees have not 
been dressed with any deleterious substance. 
When the trees outside cast their blossoms it is 
more generally owing to unripe wood. If one 
could Bee and examine the trees it would be a 
comparatively easy matter to say what was the 
true cause. If the trees are ever allowed, at this 
season or later, to become infested w ith insects, 
thereby injuring this first grow’th, this may be 
an indirect cause of the blossoms falling.—E. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE AFRICAN LILY (AGAPANTHUS 
UMBELLATUS). 


Thi9 fine old favourite is one of the many Cape 
plants that do good service in English gardens. 
Though not available as a hardy plant through¬ 
out the country, it is in very general use in 
pots or tubs to stand out in the summer. Its 
bold, mossivecharacter, both of Howe rand foliage, 
especially adapts it for association with masonry, 
hence its most frequent use as an ornament on 
terraces, steps, and entrances. It grows and 
flowers admirably planted out in a cold greenhouse 
orconservatory, where the glistening dark-green 
leaves seem to be always in good order. The 
fast-growing roots have great bursting power, 
and woe betide any vase of ordinary pottery in 
which they are confined. They are only safe, 
in the case of large specimens, in wooden tubs, 
strongly hooped w ith iron. The African Lily 


a greenhouse stage or similar place, w'here there 
is only a limited amount of light. Give but 
little water during the season of rest. A. 


AZALEAS AFTER BLOOMING. 

Up to the end of the blooming period beauty 
must needs be the main end of the cultivator. 
The flowering of Azaleas is so profuse, that it 
necessarily proves exhausting to the plants, and 
it does. Another heavy strain is added to many 
Azaleas—growth begins before the bloom fades. 
To these are added attempts at seed-bearing 
almost before the blossoms begin to droop or 
wither. The plants are thus subjected to a 
threefold strain upon their energies, which not 
Beldom results in leaving them in a state of 
semi-exhaustion ; hence, the moment the bloom 
fades means should be adopted to check further 
exhaustion and renew' the vigour of the plants. 
To check any further exhaustion, all faded 
blooms and embryo Beeds should be at once 



A well-grown African LUy (Agapanthui umbellatus). Engrave 1 from a photograph. 


4110.— Propagating Holly. —Gather the 
berries at any time miring tne winter, mix 
them with an equal bulk of dry sand and bury 
them in a large flower-pot or tub in the soil, 
putting something on tne receptacle to keep 
out wet. Let them remain until the following 
March, and then bow on ground that has been 
well worked and made fine and sw*eet. Cover 
the seeds to quite their own thickness with fine 
soil and beat the surface gently to make it firm. 
Do not hoe, but hand-weed among the young 
plants, as many do not come up till the second 
year.—J. C. B. 

4074.— Heating 1 a greenhouse. —The 
piping will answ’er the purpose very well, but it 
would be even better if you can have three rows 
of it, one for the flow and two to bring the 
water back into the boiler. It is in extra severe 
weather that this would be found useful, as the 
fire can then be banked up at an earlier hour. 
A few good Russian mats are very useful, as by 
putting them on the necessity for making a fire 
is often obviated, and they help to economise 
fuel in severe w'eather.—J. C. B. 
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can be easily increased by division of the crowns 
of a large plant in spring just as growth is 
about to commence, and washing all the soil 
from among the roots, so as to get them dis¬ 
entangled as far as possible without unnecessary 
breakage ; then divide the crowns singly, or in 
masses of several together, according to the 
number and size of the plants required. 
Use pots according to the size of the 
divided pieces, potting firm in u rather sandy, 
loamy soil, and encourage them to make 
growth by keeping them a little close in a pit 
or greenhouse. All that is required afterwards 
is to give pot-room as required, and abundance 
of water when in active growth. The soil used 
for potting or tubbing old specimens should be 
of good holding turfy loam, decayed stable- 
manure, and a little sharp sand. When they 
attain a large size the plants can remain for two 
or three years without repotting, and if fed 
with frequent doses of weak liquid-manure 
during their grow'ing season, they will remain 
in excellent health. They may be wintered 
anywhere out of the reach of frost, say, under 


picked off. Exhausting as a full crop of bloom 
is, a very few seed-pods allowed to develop will 
take more vital force out of Azaleas than a 
full hea l of bloom ; therefore, unless in 
cases where seeds are desired, the embryo 
seeds should be promptly removed before 
they begin to swell. There is another powerful 
antidote to the exhaustion of Azaleas and other 
plants which, owing to the shortness of labour, 
is far less used than formerly. This consists in 
the careful removal of all weakly and crowded 
shoots the moment the shoots are out of bloom. 
This concentrates the strength of the plants, 
and secures all the light, air, and sap for those 
left, and these grow more vigorously in conse¬ 
quence. So much for the prevention of a waste 
of vital force in the tops of Azaleas after 
flowering. Not a few*, however, of the more 
successful cultivators begin the process of hus¬ 
banding force before the flowering season. They 
thin the smaller blooms off before they open aa 
well as remove the more weakly shoots after¬ 
wards. By such means the bloom is liner, more 
equally distributed, and higher coloured. 
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Exhaustion through excessive blooming Is also 
prevented, and in regard to such matters the 
hackneyed phrase can hardly be too often re* 
peated, that prevention is infinitely better and 
safer than cure. 

As to the more direct means of renewing the 
vigour of Azaleas after blooming, they are of a 
threefold character—heat, moisture, and fresh 
food. Though practice differs considerably in 
regard to the first, there can hardly be a ques¬ 
tion that a temperature of from 60 degs. 10 
70 degs. proves a welcome stimulus to them 
for a month or six weeks when they are 
making their new growth. It almost seems 
that the more rapidly this were made the better 
for the health, vigour, and annual fioriferousness 
of the plants. Of the importance of moisture 
at this stage alike at the roots and in the atmos¬ 
phere, there is yet a more general consensus of 
opinion among practical men. Abundance of 
moisture in earth and air during the period of 
wood-making is not only the surest antidote 
against spider and thrips, but the most certain 
means of hastening and pushing on vigorous 
growth strong enough to develop flower-buds 
further on in the season. 


As all this favours growth at express speed, 
it follows that the roots of Indian Azaleas should 
be liberally fed during their growing period. 
It matters little whether they are fed by liquid 
or solid food, the one point of importance being 
that food is provided in abundance. Generally 
in practice both sorts of food are provided. 
Such a great deal is done in so short a time that 
double supplies may very well be wanted during 
the wood-forming periods of Azaleas. For this 
and other reasons not a few prefer to shift their 
plants into larger pots when they require it as 
soon as the bloom fades. Whatever compost is 
used, fresh soil of any sort provides more or leu 
of new food just when the strain on the resources 
of the plants is about to reach its maximum. 
Hence, it seems logical, and has also proved 
very successful, to shift Azaleas at this stage. 
But it is easy to give Azaleas too much of a 
good thing in the form of over-large pots. When 
this is done, and especially when combined 
with liquid-manure water, the Azaleas lose their 
dowering habit and run off into rampant ever¬ 
green shrubs of little decorative value, and 
through such mistakes reshifting them before or 
during active growth has got into suspicious 
odour in some quarters ; but if the shift is small 
or moderate, no evil comes of potting before or 
during growth. The matter of size of pot 
should be so nicely adjusted to that of size and 
character of plants as to ensure that when the 
new growth is finished the growing roots should 
be pushing against the sides and bottoms of the 
pota with such energy as to threaten to burst 
the latter. This pot-filling and root-pressure 
prove, in fact, important, if not vital, factors 
in providing Azaleas with full heads of bloom 
annually, and deserve more attention than they 
have yet received from philosophers and vege¬ 
table physiologists. 

Carefully shunning the danger of over-potting, 
Azaleas may be most safely and successfully 
shifted just as they are starting into growth. 
They may be grown successfully in pure peat 
with a little silver sand, or two-thiras peat to 
one of loam, or a half-and-half of loam and 
peat, or equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, if 
sweet, and peat, a liberal allowance of sand 
with a little charcoal being used in all cases. 
Some use a little bone-dust, horn-shavings, 
kc., in the compost, but everything in the form 
of manure is best provided in the shape of clear 
liquid, and for Azaleas soot-water of very 
moderate strength is one of the very best and 
most successful of all liquid stimulants. 

After-growth. —First, gradual exposure to 
the open air in a semi-shady place tor a few 
weeks till the growth hardens, and then placing 
in the sun till the end of the growing season. 
In such positions the plants will require fre¬ 
quent turning round, careful watering at the 
roots, and during dry weather they should be 
heavily syringed overhead at least twice a day. 
Should thrips or spider appear, which thev 
ought not to do under such treatment, a weak 
overhead sprinkling of paraffin or Tobacco 
water will either kill these pestB or force them 
to flit to sweeter pastures. Towards the middle 
or end of October, house the Azaleas, at which 
time each shoot will show a terminal flower-bud 
so prominently developed that, subjected to 
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less or more heat, the plants may be had in 
bloom at will from December to May. 

Some few growers to save watering turn their 
Indian Azaleas out of pots into prepared beds, 
either in cold pits or in the open air throughout 
the summer and autumn months, say from June 
to October. This answers well when carefully 
managed, but the system of planting out needs 
more labour and skill than that of growing in 
pots. Every cultivator of Azaleas will nave 
noticed how hard the balls of the plants in pots 
become ; they are almost like wood or Iron 
through the number of the roots and the severe 
pressure of the latter on the pots ; and unless 
the bed between the plants is made almost as 
hard as the balls, the water slips through the 
looser portion of the beds, and leaves the hard 
balls with their fringe of living roots on their 
exterior surface to perish of thirst. TL 


PROPAGATING PANSIES. 

I have been in the habit of propagating Pansies 
at any time during the summer and autumn 
months, but it was not until the present winter 
that I attempted to do so, when the days were 
short and there appeared to be no immediate 
prospect of warm weather. Finding in the 
middle of January that a long line of 
Fancy Pansies were unusually green and 
vigorous, I slipped off a good number of the 
shortest and stoutest shoots and dibbled them 
into pans of sandy soil, and placed the pans in 
a cold pit with other plants which were pro¬ 
tected at night with a mat placed on the glass. 
The cuttingB had a little water given 
them occasionally, which is all the atten¬ 
tion they have had. Out of about 80 cut¬ 
tings so treated I have not lost more than ten ; 
all the others are now, in the middle of April, 
rooted, and will be fit to plant out in another 
fortnight. I have known for a long while that 
Pansy cuttings will strike more freely in the 
autumn than during very hot weather in the 
summer; but I was hardly prepared to see them 
do so well when put in in mid-winter. This 
instance also shows that the Pansy does not 
require to be coddled up in warm and close 
houses to induce it to grow. J. C. C. 


Lapagerias. —Having been singularly suc- 
cesafuf with these beautiful climbing plants, it 
may prove of interest to some of the readers of 
Gardening to acquaint them with my method 
of treatment and cultivation. I grow both the 
red and white varieties in a verandah facing 
the north. They are planted in large pockets, 
built purposely for them in cement to imitate 
rockwork. The soil used for them is peat, with 
a considerable proportion of ballast—tie., burnt 
clay, to which the roots are particularly partial. 
Water during the growing season is freely ad¬ 
ministered, and thorough drainage, which 
is absolutely indispensable to their well doing, 
is duly ensured. Lapagerias delight in ample 
^root-room, and succeed better in open borders, 
like Vines. They are almost hardy in consti¬ 
tution, and stand with comparative impunity 
10 degs. or 12 degs. of frost. I have never 
subjected my plants to this extreme, and do 
not deem it advisable to let the temperature fall 
much below freezing point. The foliage is kept 
clean by daily syringing during the spring and 
summer months, ana the only pruning I permit 
is am occasional thinning-out of the wood. The 
young shoots are terribly attractive to slugs, 
the best protection from which is a small cylin¬ 
der of perforated zinc. Lapagerias are very 
impatient of strong light or sunshine, and 
always succeed better in shade, and where it is 
possible to plant them in a northerly aspect, I 
know nothing that can be compared with them 
for profusion of beautiful wax-like blooms.— 
WlNCHMORE. 

SpirSBa palmata. —Though this beautiful 
species of Spiraea cannot be had in flower so 
early in the season as the well-known S. 
japouica, yet it may be had in bloom by this 
time of the year, and when in this stage is a very 
ornamental object for greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory decoration. For forcing, only those clumps 
with good, solid, well-ripened crowns should be 
chosen, and it must be borne in mind that, like 
all the other members of the genus, this Spiraea 
needs an ample supply of water. The plants 
when growing must be well exposed to the 
light; otherwise, the flower-stems get weak and 


the foliage acquires a yellowish tinge, while if 
they are shaded just as the blossoms are de¬ 
veloping they come out very pale, and are not 
to be compared to the rich hue of those grown 
in full light. The white flowered variety sent 
out a couple of years ago by Messrs. Veitch 
should also become a popular favourite, for it is 
well suited as a companion plant to the older 
kind, and though the blooms are of the same 
colour as S. japonica, the two differ so widely 
in other matters, and both are so beautiful, 
that the merits of either will not be dis¬ 
counted by the near resemblance between them. 
Though S. palmata is perfectly hardy (as the 
quantities that are grown at Bagshot will 
testify), it suffers at time in many places from 
late spring frosts ; but when it escapes, few 
more ornamental perennials are to be seen. 
In planting out this Spiraea, its moisture-loving 
qualities should be borne-in mind. The best 
plants for forcing are those that have been 
grown on for the purpose under liberal treat¬ 
ment, as in this way the large plump crowns 
are produced.—T. 


BORONIA MEGASTIGMA. 

I should be glad if someone would kindly 
tell me the best mode of treating Boronia 
megastigma in this country. It was a 
favourite of mine in Australia, and is, I 
believe, a native of Western Australia, where, 
I have been told, it grows at the edges, of 
swamps ; but I have seen it in a friend’s garden 
on a hill-side at Mount Macedon, 40 miles from 
Melbourne, on a sloping bank, in a dry climate, 
and at a considerable elevation above the sea, 
where, however, it had the advantage of irriga¬ 
tion when required. In my greenhouse— 
warmed winter and summer by hot-water 
pipes—it looks rather attenuated. The Boronia 
is one of the sweetest-scented plants I know of, 
and well worthy of cultivation. — Australian. 

# * # B. megastigma deserves all that “ Aus¬ 
tralian ” has said about it, and much more; 
for, in my estimation, no garden in the land 
possessing a greenhouse should lack one or two 
of these plants ; for, although not remarkable 
for beauty of colour, it is for the powerful, yet 
agreeable, fragrance yielded by its blossoms, 
one or two of its small blooms being sufficient to 
fill a large room with a delicious odour of 
Violets, which, although so strong, never be¬ 
comes offensive or overpowering. It is a native 
of South-west Australia, having been first intro¬ 
duced hereby the Messrs. Rollisson, of the Tooting 
Nurseries. Ail the Boronias will thrive with us 
in the greenhouse, but they should not be 
placed in the open air in summer, as they assume 
a rusty appearance, which they never lose ; 
but I am not surprised that “ Austra¬ 
lian’s ” plant should “ look rather attenu¬ 
ated” in his greenhouse. I myself should 
call it a stove—and a hot one, I should 
think—being heated summer and winter by hot- 
water pipes, and if he wishes to grow this plant 
well he must move it into cooler quarters, but 
it will require gradually inuring to the change. 
When this is accomplished the plant should De 
cut back tolerably hard, and when the young 
shoots begin to appear re-pot it, using for soil 
rough peat and sand, and a little light loam. 
Drain the pots well, and press the soil down 
very firmly. During summer water freely, and 
never let the soil become dry. To prevent the 
plants becoming bare and lanky they should be 
cut hard back every season, directly the flowers 
are passed. Beside the above species, Miss North 
has introduced another beautiful member of this 
genus, which will really become everyone’s plant 
from its habit of blooming so very profusely 
in small pots, whilst its blossoms are wholly of 
a rich carmine-scarlet, and delicately fragrant 
It is a plant that no tastefully-kept garden can 
afford to be without. B. elatior is another 
superb plant, which, like the previously-named 
kind, has been distributed by the Messrs. Veitch, 
of Chelsea. It is a stout-growing plant, and 
requires to be cut back hard every season. 
This will endear it to the hearts of my lady 
readers, because they may cut the twigs for 
shoulder sprays or decorating their heads 
without the slightest injury, which is more 
than can be said of many hard-wooded green¬ 
house plants. The leaves are slender and pinnate, 
dense, and deep-green, the flowers, like the 
preceding species, are pendent, bell-shaped, and 
form dense racemes of rich rosy-purple blooms. 
Original from 
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I was about to close the list with these three 
species, but there are plenty others which 
used to grace our gardens, and will again, 
I hope, or they stand a chance of being im¬ 
proved off. the face of the earth. I must, there¬ 
fore, call attention to the beautiful B. Drum- 
mondi, named in honour of Mr. James 
Drummond, who discovered and sent home 
quantities of new plants in the early days of the 
Australian continent. It is a compact habited 
kind which does not grow so freely as the others, 
neither does it take so kindly to the knife or 
scissors, therefore, lady-gardeners, beware ; do 
not seek flowers or sprays for the embellishment 
of your person from this plant. Its blossoms are 
rosy-pink and very fragrant ; there is also a 
white-flowered variety, but it is rare. All the 
above plants produce their flowers during spring 
and early summer, and the rich aromatic odour 
yielded by their flowers when the sun is shining 
upon the greenhouse is quite enchanting. 

_G. H. W. 

Plantain Lilies (Funkias) under 

? laas.—The beautiful foliage of the various 
lantain Lilies has secured for them a place in 
most gardens of any pretensions whatever, yet, 
though well known as desirable hardy plants, 
they are seldom forced into leaf early in the 
season and grown under glass, although they are 
very beautiful and extremely useful treated in 
this way. The variegated forms especially are 
seen to great advantage, as the markings of the 
leaves are so clear and distinct when thus 
grown as to quite hold their own on the score 
of beauty with many delic&te-foliaged plants 
that require the heat of a stove ana constant 
attention to maintain them in a healthy con¬ 
dition. The variegated-leaved Hemerocallis is 
another plant that is very ornamental when 
treated in this way.—P. 

Jonquils in pots. —Nothing in the way 
of bulbous plants grown in pots has here given 
so much satisfaction as the Jonquils. They 
flower freely, are sweet scented, and are alike 
useful as plants for house decoration or in a cut 
state. For filling vases used in connection with 
their own foliage, or for mixing with other 
flowers for bouquets, they are very useful. They 
are easily grown in 3-inch pots, and thus 
rendered suitable for many positions where 
larger pots cannot be used. Three bulbs can be 
grown in each pot by potting them in moderately 
rich soil in September, and a second batch in 
October for succession, and plunging the pots 
in coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse until 
plenty of roots are formed, then introducing a 
few into gentle heat as required. Retain the 
remainder in cool quarters, and allow them to 
come into flower during the month of March, at 
which time their sweet perfume is much appre¬ 
ciated.—M. 

4134.— Herbaceous Calceolarias.— The 
yellowish hue of the foliage denotes an unhealthy 
state arising from some cause, though it is not 
easy to Bay what this might be. Are the plants 
shaded (lightly) from hot Bunshine? They 
should be. Again, they may have had rather 
too much water ; if so, give none until actually 
required. If pot-bound, a little liquid (horse) 
manure twice a-week will help them. In any 
case knock off the guano, &c., and juBt colour 
the water with a little moist soot instead. This 
is a grand thing to impart a healthy hue to the 
foliage. —B. C. R. 

- The probable reason why the leaves have 

assumed a yellow tint is because the potting-soil 
is not good enough, or the plants are in too 
small pots. It is stated that they get plenty of 
water, and here it is only right to add that too 
much water, with, perhaps, insufficient drain¬ 
age, will also cause it. The house is of the best 
construction for Calceolarias, and the tempera¬ 
ture stated is correct. The plants should be 
grown in good soil; loam four parts, one of leaf- 
mould, one of decayed manure, and some sharp 
sand. Keep the leaves quite free from green¬ 
fly by frequent fumigations, and do not apply 
water to the roots, unless it is really needed. 
Good large specimens may be grown in 8-inch 
pots—9-inch ones are not too large for the 
strongest specimens.—J. D. E. 

4168.— Lilium auratum.— If the bulbs 
are strong and well supported they will be able 
to bring to perfection several flower-spikes. 
It Is mainly a question of support. I have 
several plants in the^same condition, and I 
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have shifted them into larger pots, and intend j 
to support them with liquid-manure when 


to support them with liquid- 
they need it by-and-by.—E. H. 


DOUBLE CINERARIAS. 

I find these plants most useful for many pur¬ 
poses, as they are more lasting than the single 
kinds, especially when used as cut flowers, and 
as they come true from seed they are easily 
raised in quantity. The best plan is to sow the 
seed in pots or pans in May, June, or July, 
according to whether the plants are required 
to bloom early or late. A cool shaded frame 
is the best place for them in summer, and as 
soon as the seedlings are large enough they 
should be pricked off in boxes, using light, rich 
soil. Keep them moist by watering, and syringe 
after hot (fays. I like a coal-ash foundation to 
set the pots on, for if kept damp there is always 
a nice moisture rising from it up to the under¬ 
sides of the leaves. As soon as they are well 
rooted I lift them carefully from the boxes, and 
pot them off into small 60-sized pots, and return 
them again to the frames, and if growth is satis¬ 
factory they will need shifting into 4-inch pots 
in the autumn. In the south of England I 
can keep Cinerarias in frames quite safely 
through ordinary winters by means of ex¬ 
ternal coverings, and they certainly are much 
freer from blight than when fire-heat is 
employed. If they are needed in bloom early, 
they are transferred to shelves near the glass 
in a greenhouse, with very gentle heat, but they 
must not be forced rapidly into bloom. I find 
5-inch, 6-inch, and 7-inch pots the most useful 
sizes for Cinerarias, and during spring and early 
summer they are invaluable for mixing with the 
numerous white and yellow flowers ordinarily 
grown, as the Cinerarias produce a large pro¬ 
portion of shades of blue, purple, and crimson- 
coloured flowers. Those who have hitherto 
depended solely on the single varieties should 
give the double ones a trial in the coming 
season, and they will be well repaid. 

Hants. J. G. 

SCARBOROUGH LILY AND CYCLAMEN. 
I was much interested in seeing the beautiful 
specimen of Scarborough Lily figured in Gar¬ 
dening, April 14, page 77. Few people know 
how beautiful and how easily cultivated this Lily 
is. Two years ago I had a pot which gave me 
10 spikes of beautiful blossoms, several of which 
bore seven flowers each. It was a sight to re¬ 
joice the heart of any lover of flowers. The pot 
was so full of roots that I planted them out in 
the open ground last spring; in the autumn 
they nowered beautifully. I took up the roots; 
putting them in a cold frame for the winter. 
They are now looking very vigorous, and I hope 
to have some splendid plants in the open air 
this season. 

I have in a little greenhouse, from which 
I only aim at excluding frost in winter, a 
Cyclamen (persicum giganteum) measuring 
21 inches across. At present it has 162 
perfect blooms upon it, and I have gathered 
several dozen in the course of the last three 
months. It is a perfect vision of beauty ; it has 
had no special care beyond daily attention as to 
watering, &c. I should not venture to give my 
experience as an amateur in Cyclamen culture, 
but so many of my friends say they utterly fail 
with them. I am quite sure that it is only daily 
supplying their requirements—never letting 
them be quite dry nor ever too wet—that makes 
them a success. My Cyclamen has not been 
repotted for two years. I was afraid it would 
be a failure this year but the above is the result. 
I should not have ventured to send you my ex¬ 
periences, but all my friends, many of them true 
lovers of flowers, say they never saw such a 
plant. East Holdesnbss. 

Rhododendron multiflorum. —This is 
noteworthy among the vast number of green¬ 
house Rhododendrons from the profusion with 
which it will bloom even in a small state, as 
neat little bushes in 5-inch pots are just now 
quite a mass of flower. It is a free-growing 
kind, forming a compact, much-branched bush, 
and the blooms, which are borne in good-sized 
clusters, are individually about a couple of 
inches across, and of a delicate mauve tint. The 
edges of the petals are also prettily crimped. 
Though this Rhododendron cannot be compared 
with many of the others for grandeur, it is still 


one of those kinds that when grown under 
favourable conditions can be relied upon to 
flower well. Its compact habit and free-flowering 
qualities have commended it to the hybridist, 
and between this and R. Edgeworthi several 
hybrid varieties have been raised, all charac¬ 
terised by a dwarf, free-flowering habit, but 
with blooms more nearly resembling Edgeworthi 
than multiflorum. The principal of these are 
Countess of Derby, Duchess of Sutherland, 
Countess of Sefton, Lady Skelmersdale, and 
Mrs. James Shawe. They are all pure white 
kinds, with very beautiful sweet-scented 
blossoms.—H. 

Double Bouvardias. —Though only a few 
years have elapsed since the first double-flowered 
Bouvardia was put into commerce, yet there are 
now several in cultivation, and as new ones are 
sent out each year, the list bids fair soon to be 
as long as that of the single-flowered varieties. 
M. Victor Lemoine, of Nancy, has already con¬ 
tributed to the list, and he last year announced 
B. flavescens fl.-pl. as a doubled*flowered 
variety of the pretty and distinct B. flavescens. 
The blooms of this are of a pale-straw-yellow, 
while another new variety of last season (Etna) 
is bright red in colour. Besides these, the older 
kinds include Alfred Neuner, white ; President 
Garfield, pale pink ; Thomas Meehan, bright 
red ; Sang Lorraine, vermilion-red; V. Lemoine, 
light crimson ; and Triomphe de Nancy, salmon- 
red. Of Hogarthi fl.-pl. I cannot speak from 
experience, as my plant did not bloom in a satis¬ 
factory manner, and with regard to the deep- 
coloured kinds, they suffered greatly in their 
foliage during the dull days of winter, far more 
so indeed than A. Neuner or President Garfield. 
These two last are likely to hold their own for 
a long time to come ; and of the red kinds the 
best is Sang Lorraine, which bore some beauti¬ 
ful trusses of fine double-flowers, but did not 
retain itB foliage so well as V. Lemoine, whose 
blooms, however, were by no means equal to 
those of Sang Lorraine.—T. 

4119.— Burning Bush (Dictamnus Fraxi- 
nella).—Haring raised this plant from seeds, 
and grown the produce into large flowering 
plants, my method of culture may be useful to 
“ R. B. B.” The seeds are sown in 5-inch and 
6-inch pots, using good loam, a little leaf-mould 
and sand. Place the pots in the greenhouse 
until the seeds vegetate, and when the plants 
are 2 inches high prick them out in pots; or, 
if they are few, one in a small pot, and later 
on plant them out where they are to flower.— 
J. f). E. 

4181.— Drooping plants. —The list of 
suitable plants is not so long as might at first 
thought appear, as many of the climbing plants 
do not take kindly to a drooping position, but 
there are many things among soft-wooded 
plants, which, with a little training may be got 
to droop. The Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
many of them naturally pendulous. Petunias, 
Fuchsias, and Harrison’s Musk wall make a 
pretty combination along the edge of a stage. 
Several of the Clematis and Lonicera fragrans, 
with Cobaea scandens variegata, would make a 
combination of greater depth. Clematis indi¬ 
visa lobata is a very nice thing, well adapted 
for a drooping position. Hoya carnosa again 
is worth a trial. Mimosa prostrata and Passi- 
flora kermesina will be useful, and among 
dwarfer plants of drooping habit there are 
the Madeira Grass (Isolepis gracilis) and Sedum 
caraeum variegatum.—E. H. 

4174.—Grafting Rhododendrons.—If 
you are an expert in grafting you may work the 
scions of the one you wish to increase on stocks 
of the common Pontic variety. If you find any 
difficulty in this why not obtain young plants 
from cuttings. Most of the greenhouse Rhodo¬ 
dendrons may be propagated from the half- 
ripened shoots, if the cuttings are put singly in 
small pots in some sandy soil, and the pots 
plunged to their rims in a propagating pit or 
mild hotbed, where they can be kept close and 
well shaded. You must have patience with 
them, and keep the leaves fresh by damping 
them once or twice a day. I have had the 
cuttingB nicely rooted in ten weeks.— Head 
Gardener. 

4114.— Unsatisfactory Hyacinths. —The reason 
that the flowers open as described, is owing to some de¬ 
rangement to the bulbs or roots. The latter may be injured 
by too much water, or strong manure water. The result 
is that there is not sufficient vigour to throw the Bpikes up 
and also develop the flowers.—3. D. E. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Leeks. 

Why are Leeks not more largely grown than 
they are in England ? is a question that may 
fairly be asked, taking into account their 
easy culture, great hardiness, wholesomeness, 



London Flag Leek (Fig. 1). 


and delicious flavour when properly dressed. 
To have them good they require to be sown 
early and afforded liberal culture. A good 
mode of growing tine Leeks is to form trenches 
for them in the same way as for Celery, though 
not so wide—9 inches or 12 inches being quite 
sufficient. Fill each trench at the bottom with 
about 6 inches of well-rotted, rich, light 
manure : surface this with a few inches of soil, 
and leave the top from 6 inches to 12 inches 
deep. Plant the Leeks out of the seed-drills 
or beds'into the trench in dull, showery weather, 
taking care to preserve all their roots. This 
will be found a most convenient method to 
allow of the easy application of water and 
manure; see that the plants are kept clear of 
weeds. As they advance in growth fill in the 
earth a little at a time ; this will refresh and 
stimulate the plants. By the end of the season 
the trench will be level with the surface or 
probably converted into a slight ridge on either 
side of the Leeks, which will be from 12 inches 
to IS inches long, thoroughly blanched and of 
the finest quality. Leeks are sometimes 
planted with a dibble in newly-dug, highly- 
manured ground, in the same way as Cauli¬ 
flowers or Cabbage plants, and simply left to 
shift for themselves, and in good seasons they 
often do very well. During very severe weather 
in winter, it is a good plan to afford the plants 
a little protection by strewing over them a 
little dry Fern or litter ; this will not only pro¬ 
tect the plants, but also facilitate the operation 
of lifting. The two kinds here figured may be 
fairly called typical standard varieties. Broad or 
London Flag(Fig. l)isavery fino, good, and rather 
early variety, but not very hardy, so it is best 
for autumn and early winter use. Large Rouen 
(Fig. 2) is a very fine, large, and productive 
hardy variety equally good for a winter as for an 
autumn supply ; it is very slow in running to 
seed, and therefore yields a prolonged supply 
for table use. The Ay ton Castle Giant and 
the Lyon are very fine kinds for exhibition pur¬ 
poses as well as for general use. L. 


4167.—Seakale in a suburban garden. 

—There are two methods of growing Seakale. 
By one the sets or thongs of root are planted in 
patches which can easily be covered with a pot, 
the note being covered wijbh^leaves or litf 
a mixture of the two tofblanftatht 


wicn a pot, 
>r litter, or 

g?e : 


and by the other the root cuttings are planted 
in rows from 15 inches to 18 inches apart, and 
at 12 inch intervals in the rows. And in the 
autumn, when the leaves are ripe, the roots are 
lifted and brought on in a place from which 
light, and, to a certain extent, air, is excluded. 
It is mainly a question of means. If I possessed 
a number of Seakale pots and had some stable- 
manure and leaves handy, I should plant the 
roots in patches, three in a patch, that the pots 
would cover. If, on the other hand, I had a 
Mushroom-house, a warm cellar, or a dark pit 
with a little warmth in it, I should plant in 
rows and lift the roots, and bring them on a few 
at a time in one of the places indicated. But it 
should be stated that late Seakale can be grown 
for use in spring without either pots or a dark 
pit, simply by covering the crowns in winter 
with a foot in depth of ashes or burnt earth. 
The roots for this purpose should be planted in 
single rows.—E. H. 

4175.—The Dandelion for salad.—It 

is in the nature of all blanched vegetables to 
decay, especially if damp reaches them. Celery 
keeps the longest, but even that decays in time. 
Endives and Lettuces, when tied up to blanch 
or covered with ashes or leaves, have only a 
limited duration, and a succession has to be 
kept up by relays of plants coming on. Some¬ 
thing depends upon the way in which the 
blanching is done and the materials employed. 
I like sifted ashes best for Dandelions, as I find 
they keep better in it. —E. H. 

4170.— Scarlet Runner Beane. —I have grown 
Scarlet Runners under the shade of trees, and abo under 
the shade of buildings; but from necessity not choice. 
They would not, of course, come early in such a position ; 
but in the hot weather in summer I have found them use¬ 
ful.—E. H. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK, 

Extracts from a garden diary from May 5th 
to May 12th. 

Sowed Cineraria of a good strain for blooming next 
winter and the spring following. Placed a square of glass 
over the pan, and set it in a shady part of the propagating 
pit till the seeds germinate. Pricked off Primulas sown in 
March ; I want these for blooming next winter, and have 
pricked them into thumb-pots ; shall grow them on, and 
get them into cold frames by-and-by turned to the north. 
Potted off winter-blooming Begonias, Justicias, Eranthe- 
mums, Plumbago rosea, Thyrsacanthus rutilans, scarlet 
Salvias, and other winter-flowering, soft-wooded plants. 
The Salvias will be planted out by-and-by. Pruned back 
rather hard a number of Eupatorium odoratuin; these 
also will be planted out in a week or two, and lifted in 
September, full of flower-buds; a light, loamy soil, not 
very rich, suits this class of plants best in summer. 
Potted off Balsams ; the best plants will be grown on for 
the conservatory, and the others hardened off and planted 
out. They look nice dotted about over some low growing 
subject. Balsams in beds or borders are very handsome 
subjects, generally more effective than when grown in the 
greenhouse, unless well done. Sowed seeds in the hotbed 
of the pyramidal Celosia, and also of the old-fashioned 
Cockscomb, for I still like to grow a few of the latter; 
there is nothing beats the old-fashioned hotbed to produce 
good combs. Sowed a collection of Delphiniums in a bed 
in the reserve garden ; the seeds will grow more quickly 
in a pan or box in the frame ; but it is not a good plan to 
get too many irons in the fire, and these and other similar 
things will come on steadily here, and will not take much 
harm if not pricked out the moment they require it. 
Shifted on young plants of Palms, Caladiuins, Crotons, 
Alocasias, Dracsenas, &c., in stove ; also putting in cut¬ 
tings of various things to raise young stock. Trained 
shoots of Allaruandas near the glass to induce a free- 
flowering habit. Elevated specimen Crotons into the full 
light near the glass to get the right colour in the leaves. 
Thinned the fruits of Strawberries in pots to about 12 or 
14. I have given up artificial means of fertilisation, as it 
is not required, except in the early season ; afterwards 
plenty of ventilation, and the bees which find their way 
into the houses from an apiary near do the work as well, 
if not better, than I can do. It is necessary in most esab- 
lishments, where proper means are allowed to keep up a 
regular succession of ripe Strawberries; it is only a ques¬ 
tion of space and plants, a fresh batch from 50 to IOC being 
introduced every fortnight, starting at a temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs., and when the fruits are set moving on 
to a warmer house. Gave liquid-manure to Melons swell¬ 
ing their crop; pinching surplus growth. I have a little 
sulphur on the pipes—in fact, I always keep a little on 
without any reference to the presence of the red spider ; 
but I may say, having plenty of piping, I can get up the 
requisite temperature without getting them hot enough 
to fuse the sulphur. Night temperature for plants with 
their orop approaching maturity, 66 degs. to 70 degs., fall¬ 
ing to the lowest figure in the morning ; bottom-heat 
80 degs. Top-dressed early Cucumbers in house ; these 
have been in bearing since February, and require some 
extra support, so I have given them a couple of pounds of 
Clay's manure to eaoh bushel of turfy loam. Sowed Chou 
de Burghley, Rosette Colewort, Brussels Sprouts, Tom 
Thumb, Savoy, various kinds of Broccoli, and ocher 
winter Greens. Sowed Snowball and Red American 
Stone Turnips, little and often being the best plan with 
these at present. The hoe is used frequently among the 
plants just up ; there is no better way to keep off insects 
than to keep up a frequent stirring of the surface. 
Pinched the young wood of Plums in pots in orchard- 
house back to five leaves. Fumigated with Tobacco as a 


precautionary' measure, using the engine freely every fine 
afternoon. Sowed a little more Beet for late use ; mode¬ 
rate-sized roots are best for table use. Planted dwarf 
French Beans and Scarlet Runners; these will be cafe 
enough from frost now let us hope. Pruning specimen 
Cypress, Irish Yew, Junipers, &c. Prepared ground tor 
new plantations of Violets. Planted several beds of yellow 
Calceolarias in flower garden, sheltering for a few days 
with evergreen branches. 


Greenhouse. 

Arum Lily (Richardia rothiopica).—This handsome 
aroid grows much faster when planted out in summer 
than it does when kept in pots, with the additional advan¬ 
tage that the leaves and the stalks that support them are 
shorter and more oompact than those of pot-grown speci¬ 
mens. The present is the right time for planting it out. 
The way to proceed is to open a shallow trench, such as is 
customary' for growing Celery’ in, put some rotten manure 
and leaf-mould in it, and, if the soil is naturally heavy, 
some sand as well. It is essential that the soil in which all 
plants are grown that have to be taken up and potted in 
autumn should be of a character that will ensure as little 
loss of roots as possible. If the material is the reverse of 
this, not only do the roots get brokeu in lifting the plants, 
but they are deficient in quantity as compared with what 
are made when the soil is more free and open. The 
plants must be turned out of the pots, and have all 
the soil shaken away ; separate the suckers, securing 
as many roots to each as possible, and plant them, as 
well as the stronger crowns, singly at 12 inches apart in a 
single row in the trench, giving a good soaking of water 
as the planting is completed. Shade the suckers that are 
at all deficient of roots for a week or two when the weather 
is sunny. All that is required further is to keep them well 
supplied with water through the summer, and to see that 
they are free from aphides. Should these appear syringe 
with Tobacco-w’ater or soap-suds. 

Calceolarias.— The herbaceous varieties will now 
have filled their pots with roots and be fast pushing up 
their flowers, to support which it is necessary to give them 
assistance with manure-water. These plants are particu¬ 
larly fond of being fed in this way, and, provided the 
liquid is not given in a strong state, they may have it 
every time the soil requires moistening until the flowers 
are fully open. See that they are quite free from aphides, 
for if these are present they will cripple the flowers and 
cause the leaves to turn yellow, by which the appearance 
of the plants will be spoilt. If these parasites are found 
fumigate moderately two or three nights together, by 
which means there is a better chance of exterminating 
them than by a single application. 

Fuchsias.— The ability of these plants to keep on 
flowering for a long season depends much on their being 
kept regularly supplied with manure-water, and on the 
foliage being preserved from the attacks of aphides and 
red spider. Fuchsias will not bear manure-water nearly 
so strong as manv things; if it is not sufficiently diluted 
it will cause the buds to fall off before they open, and in¬ 
jure the leaves as well. It is, therefore, better lor those 
who have not learnt the streugth the plants will biar 
whatever they use in this way, to keep on the safe side by 
giving it weak enough. Nothing i9 so simple as fresh 
horse-droppinas, with a little soot added. The plants may 
have it every other time they require water. Syringe 



Large Rouen Leek (Fig. 2). 


overhead freely once a-day, and if, notwithstanding this, 
aphides or red spider appears, dip or syringe the plants 
with Tobacco-water, with, to destroy the spider, a little 
Gishurst added. 

Heliotropes.— Young plants that were struck from 
cuttings early in spring, and that are intended to be 
grown on for winter blooming, should now be moved from 
the little pots they occupy to others 6 inches or 7 inches 
in diameter. Give them soil well enriched with rotten 
manure and leaf-mould, adding enough sand to make it 
moderately light. Stop the Bhoots, so as to lay the 
foundation for bushy specimens. After potting keep the 
plants in a pit or frame, giving only a limited amount of 
air for a week or two until the roots begin to move freely, 
when it must be admitted plentifully. Keep them well 
up to the glass, as the object is to get them as vigorous 
as possible during the summer, with a view to their being 
in a condition to flower well in the lost months of the 
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year. With a like object the flowers as they appear 
should be pinched out. Larger pots will most likely be re¬ 
quired before the end of summer. 

Hardy shrubs.— The different kinds of hardy shrubs 
that have bloomed in pots, including Rhododendrons, 

S lhent Azaleas, Andromeaas, Kalmias, and others of a like 
escription, that after flowering have been stood in pits 
or frames, or elsewhere where'they have undergone a 
hardening process previous to being turned out-of-doors, 
may now be planted out in a bed of prepared soil where 
they can be allowed to remain until they are again in a 
condition for flowering in pots. 

Deutzia gracilis.— This most useful of hardy Bhrube 
for blooming m pots, is an exception to other things used 
for a like purpose, inasmuch that in place of planting it 
out after flowering, it should be kept on in the pots in a 
pit, frame, or greenhouse—if possible, where there is a 
little warmth—until its growth is made and the bloom- 
buds set. After this the plants should be turned outdoors 
and allowed to remain there until autumn, when they may 
be taken in and again forced. Treated in this manner they 
will not only bloom every year, but they will keep on in¬ 
creasing in size, and in the quantity of flowers they pro¬ 
duce. So managed, I have had this Deutzia in a pot for a 
score of years, it never failing to come smothered with 
bloom each winter during the time, at the end of which it 
was as large as a moderate-sized Gooseberry-bush. 

Hardy bulbs tbat have been forced.— Hya¬ 
cinths that have flowered in pots, and after blooming have 
been fairly attended to with water and kept in a cold frame 
or pit, should be turned out in beds, or borders, amongst 
herbaceous plants, where the3 r will flower nicely each 
spring, and increase more or less in number. Tulips, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops and the different kinds of Narcissus 
that have been forced, or allowed to come into bloom 
slower in greenhouse warmth, should, after they have un¬ 
dergone the necessary cooler treatment, to prepare them 
for turning out, be planted as advised for the Hyacinths. 
Give them enough water regularly until the tops die down. 
So treated they will be little the worse in time to come for 
being flowered out of their season. After a second season’s 
growth out-of-doors, they may, if required, be again used 
in pots. 

Hardy herbaceous plants.—Such things as Diely- 
tras, Christmas Roses, Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the Valley, 
and others that have been bloomed in pots should be 
treated as recommended for the other hardy subjects already 
named, as, with fair attention, all plants of this descrip¬ 
tion can be made to do good service, either in the open 
ground, or again for pot work. Whereas, if neglected, or 
put out-of-doors too soon so as to get frozen, or parched 
up by keen cutting winds, they do little or no good after¬ 
wards, being so much useful material wasted. 

Thomas Baixes. 


Outdoor Garden. 

This is the best season, just before growth begins, to 
prune all suoh plants os Junipers, Cypresses, Arbor-vitms, 
sc. Make clean, short cuts, so arranged as to leave 
another shoot of shorter development to take the place of 
the one removed. There will thus be no wounds exposed. 
A little fresh, loamy compost, spread over the surface of 
the Fern banks, will give them a neat appearance for the 
summer and tend to encourage growth. For covering 
rustic arches and screens Hops are valuable by reason of 
their rapid growth and for the effect produced by their 
clusters of flowers in autumn. Give a little attention to 
the training of the young bines now* to prevent entangle¬ 
ment. Those beds now planted with bulbs and other 
spring flowers, and which will, when the spring flowers 
are past, be immediately Ailed with summer bedders, need 
special attention. First dig them over, then spread over 
the surface a heavy dressing of a mixture of burnt or 
oharred earth or garden refuse and leaf-mould, slightly 
forking it in, and mixing it with the surface soil. The 
roots of the plants will lay hold of this at once. If 
Calceolarias have been well hardened off by exposure, set 
them out at once in the places assigned to them to get 
them well established before the hot weather sets in. 
They have more to encounter from heat than cold. Shift 
on Castor-oils, Solanums, Wigandios, Acacia lophantha, 
Ac., as they require more pot-room, so as to create some 
effect as soon as turned out. Keep them in the green¬ 
house or pit for the present; but give plenty of air to 
ensure robust growth. Patches of annuals to fill vacant 
places in borders may still be sown; or thinnings from 
clusters coming on may be transplanted. Double Poppies 
are very showy border plants; but they must be thinned 
to 9 inches apart if they are to be lastingly effective. 
Beds of Violas or bedding Pansies may yet be planted. In 
dry soilsplace a layer of cow-manure 8 inches deep under 
them. Tney will find this an efficient support when the 
hot weather comes. Carpeting plants, such as Coleus and 
Altemantheras, may yet be rooted in a warm pit, if stock 
is deficient, as it will not be safe to plant out such 
things before the first or second week in June. Those who 
grow spring flowers in the parterre usually combine them 
with subtropicals and carpeting. Plant Gladiolus of all 
kinds in well-prepared soil, covering the bulbs about 
3 inches deep. Lines of Hollyhocks may still be planted. 
Open a trench 15 inches wide, place in a layer of manure 
from the pig-sty or cow-house, well rotted, mix it well with 
the soil, planting the Hollyhocks Just above it. 

Fruit Garden. 

For Grapes in blossom keep the atmosphere in the 
vinery genial and buoyant, if necessary using a little more 
fire-heat should the weather be dull or damp. Seedless 
or imperfect berries are due to imperfect fertilisation. 
In stopping young growths the usual plan is to stop at 
the seoond joint; but more foliage may be left if there is 
room for it. Stop all sub laterals in the bud state. Thin all 
Grapes as soon as it can be seen which berries have obtained 
the lead. Do not syringe or water Pines ripening their 
fruit, nor yet syringe plants in blossom. Swelling fruits 
should be helped with liquid-manure. Use the syringe freely 
among growing stook. The Peach-house should now be 
given up to the Peach-trees. If the borders be filled with 
other plants it leads to a stuffy, unhealthy atmosphere, 
and renders foliage liable to mildew’ and red spider. The 
borders of succession houses should be stirred and watered, 
if dry, with warm liquid-manure. Fumigate the orchard 
house with Tobaooo-paper the moment a green or black-fly 

seen. Potted trees should not be overcropped. From 


two to three dozen Peaches will be a crop for a strong, 
large tree. Strawberries in frames are very’ useful for late 
bearing to All up the void between the last of the forced 
fruits and the earliest from the open ground. Plunge the 
pots in a bed of loam rather than run a risk of their not 
receiving sufficient water. If in forcing Strawberries the 
pots are placed in pans, the water should be emptied from 
the pans occasionally, or sourness of the soil ana weaken- 
ing of rooting power will ensue. Grafting fruit-trees may 
yet be done as the season is backward. See to the clay 
on the grafts already inserted, and stop up all cracks. 
Wall-trees will require daily attention now. Pinch back 
strong growths that are likely to rob their weaker 
neighbours. The protections must be as assiduously used 
as when the blossoms were expanding. Insects on ston e 
fruits must be detected and destroyed, either by washing 
or by using Tobacco-pow'der. At present I prefer the 
latter; it is simple, cheap, and easily applied. Birds are 
giving a lot of trouble among Apple-trees. Use the gun 
to the bullfinches. The Cape Gooseberry is easily culti¬ 
vated either in pots or planted out under glass, either in a 
warm or cool house. The same treatment given to the 
Tomato will suit it. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Trenches for early Celery should now be made. The 
manure should be well decayed. The ridges between 
the rows may be cropped with Lettuces. Celery-plants 
everywhere must be kept moist. Give weak liquid- 
manure occasionally, the plants will make a good use of it. 
The young plants for late use now being hardened off may, 
when ready, be pricked off in rich soil, and be sheltered 
for a few days with evergreen branches. Sow New Zea¬ 
land Spinach in patches from 2 feet to 3 feet apart. Young 
plants coming on in pots under glass may be hardened off 
and planted out at the same distances apart. Dust young 
Peas with soot if sparrows are troublesome, and place the 
sticks to the rows early. To have plenty of Peas in August 
plant freely now such kinds as the following: Huntmg- 
donian, Telegraph, Duke of Albany, Ne Plus Ultra, and 
Veitch’s Perfection. Give both the individual Peas and 
the row’s plenty of room. Sow Cauliflowers for autumn 
UBe. Walcheren and Veitch’s Giant are the best varieties. 
Plants of the last named, sown early, and planted out now, 
will come in very useful towards the end of August, 
when, if the weather is hot and dry, other Cauliflowers 
will be useless. With regard to Kidney Beans, both the 
dwarf French and the Runners may be planted in quan¬ 
tity now. Carter's Champion is a good selection of the 
Scarlet Runners where long, large pods are required. 
Greens of all kinds are scarce and dear; but the 
Brussels Sprout has again proved its value as a hardy 
winter Green. Sow now for late planting. Sutton’s Late 

2 ueen is a good Broccoli for late use. The Leamington is 
so a most useful variety, coining in before the Queen. 
Sow Lettuces in small quantities fortnightly, Mustard and 
Cress weekly, and Radishes every 10 days. The French 
Breakfast Radish is the best kind to sow now\ Dress the 
seeds with red lead if the birds are troublesome. Sow 
Beet now in drills 14 inches apart—such kinds os Carter’s 
Perfection, Pine-apple, Drummond’s Perfection, or Dell’s 
Crimson. Sow' thinly, and cover the seeds about 1 inch 
deep. Sow’ Early Red American Stone Turnips now. 
Scatter a little superphosphate in the drills with the 
seeds. If there is reason to apprehend damage from the 
Onion maggot, sow nitrate of soda evenly over the beds, 
at the rate of 5 lb. to the rod. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

All the Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Ac., 
ought now to be removed to unheated frames or pits to be 
hardened off. Keep them rather close at first, especially 
if this cold north-easter continues, and as the weather 
improves admit more and more air. Throw a mat or two 
over the glass at night as a safeguard against late frosts. 
Heliotropes are more tender, and must not be too much 
exposed yet, while Coleus, I resines, and others of this 
class should be kept growing on in heat for a time yet, as 
they can seldom be exposed to the open air before the 
seoond week in June. Petunias (single) make a pretty 
and lasting bed, and stand hot weather better than most 
things. If the plants can be turned ouc of single pots 
(3-inch), they will start better and come more quickly 
into bloom than if transferred directly from boxes. There 
is still time to pot these off now, and have them fit for 
planting out the end of the month. Care should be taken 
to secure a good strain or the trouble will lie, to a great 
extent, thrown away. Double Petunias should be kept 
for pot work, being of but little use in the open air. Pre¬ 
pare the beds or stations for subtropical plants. If they 
are to do any good the soil must be both rich and deep, 
and too much leaf soil, half-decayed Hope, old hotbed 
manure, rotted turf, or the like, can scarcely be used. 
Keep the plants growing on gently in a genial temperature 
under glass for the present; but admit air whenever safe 
to do so. It requires some amount of skill or judgment to 
harden off this class of plants sufficiently to avoid giving 
them a check, and yet not to get them starved or stunted 
before being planted out. Castor-oil-plants may still be 
sown in a brisk heat, as they will grow very fast now. 
Tuberous Begonias for pot work must be shifted into 
larger pots before they become root-bound until the size 
in which they are intended to bloom is reached. If once 
they get pot-bound it throw’s them into bloom, and they 
will never grow* strongly afterwards so as to make fine 
specimens. Plants to bloom in a small state should be 
potted more firmly than if they are to be shifted on again. 
Keep all near the glass, with slight shade from hot sun, 
and water only in the early part of the day. Those for 
planting out-of-doors may still be started, and others 
already in growth be potted up singly, and placed in a 
cool frame. Gloxinias, also, need to be shifted on quickly 
until a sufficient size has been attained. Keep them 
close, moist, warm, and shaded from direct sunshine. 

_ B. C. R. 

4076.—Hybridising.— Pollen from Pelargoniums can 
be kept for months. I keep mine in a cardboard box on 
the top shelf of greenhouse. I do not know about pollen 
from other plants.—G. C. Docster. 

Weeping Ash.—This beautiful tree we have not yet 
seen well engraved, and shall be greatly obliged to any 
reader of Gardrkuto who will send us a good photograph 
of it. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

Hardy Cyprifediums. 

For awhile I leave the gorgeous Cattleyas and 
will endeavour to afford uie information re¬ 
quired by a “Lady Reader,” as I am always 
particularly anxious to please a lady, although I 
do not find that she invariably returns the com¬ 
pliment. One of your readers has addressed 
me under the above signature, saying “ Cypri- 
pediums are now very popular and very beauti¬ 
ful. Are there not some forms which she could 

f ’ow with Odontoglossums ?” To this enquiry 
answer No, there are not; but there are some 
which will grow in the open air. The reason I 
say they would not grow with the Odontogloe- 
Bums is because they enjoy sun and bright light. 
The kinds of Lady’s Slippers here enumerated 
die down during the winter, and have been con¬ 
sidered difficult to grow, but a little care and 
time bestowed upon them will prove how erro¬ 
neous is this supposition. If grown in the open 
ground a little covering should be placed over 
them during winter, in order to prevent toogreat 
a variation of temperature ; but if grown in a 
frame this extra covering will not be necessary. 
I have grown them in quantity under the front 
wall of a house, in a border with a few rows 
of brickwork in front, the interior being filled 
for about a foot in depth with a mixture of rough 
peat, a little loam and leaf-mould, and Sphagnum 
Moss. The tubers were planted some 9 inches 
from the surface, and above this a layer of 
Sphagnum was laid as a surfacing to the depth of 
about 3 inches or 4 inches. At the bottom ample 
drainage was placed, and provision made for the 
ou tlet of the water in the front brickwork. In this 
position they grew and increased wonderfully, 
producing hundreds of blooms annually, and 
were never disturbed, saving to take some of 
them out when flowering and to make up pots 
for the decoration of the greenhouse or dwelling- 
house, an operation, by the way, which they 
withstood without the slightest injury. It 
must, however, be remembered that this treat¬ 
ment was confined to C. spectabile, for the 
reason that I had no great stock of any other 
kinds, and the consequence was the spectabile 
gained possession of the whole border, to the 
exclusion of others. This species and the others 
here enumerated I have also grown success¬ 
fully in pots in the open air, plunged in 
Sphagnum, and sheltered from rough winds, so 
that really, as I before stated, they are easily 
managed, and there is nothing about them to 
deter my lady friends from commencing their 
cultivation; and, by the way, allow me to say for 
their encouragement that, in my opinion, there 
is not in the whole genus of Cypripedium 
species or hybrid any so beautiful as the 
Moccasin-flower, known as C. spectabile. It 
grows from about 18 inches to 2 feet in height, 
producing from one to three flowers on a 
stem. The flowers are large and round in out¬ 
line, the sepals and petals pure white, covered 
with soft downy hairs, the pouched lip being 
soft rich rose. The leaves are ample, light- 
green, soft and downy. It usually blooms in 
the open air about the month of June, but it 
may be obtained much earlier by forcing. C. 
pubescens is another species from North 
America, resembling the previous kind in 
habit of growth, the petals are twisted and 
of a greenish - brown, streaked with darker 
lines, the large lip being rich yellow. Mary’s 
Shoe, or the Shoe of our Lady, is the ver¬ 
nacular for a lovely plant that used to be found 
in the north of England in a wild state, but 
which, I much fear, has been exterminated by 
the greed and rapacity of plant hawkers. It 
grows to the height of about 1 foot or IS inches, 
bearing dark-green leaves; the sepals and 
petals are deep reddish-brown, the lip pale- 
yellow. C. parviflorus is a similar plant, the 
sepals and petals being slightly twisted, yellow, 
bearing numerous lines of reddish-brown, lip 
large rich-yellow. It is also sweet scented. 
The above kinds are sufficient for my “ Lady 
Reader ” to start with, and when she desires to 
increase her collection she may add others from 
Europe and Japan, the peculiarities of which 
can be supplied by Matt. Bramble. 

Crowded bulbs. —Bulbs generally get too 
thick in the ground if they are left undisturbed 
for a few years, and, as a consequence, the flower- 
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sterna are weaker and the individual blossoms 
small. This is especially the case with Tulips, 
Grape Hyacinths, and strong-growing Daffodils. 
When the bulb borders are periodically gone 
over, and such as are too thick taken up and 
divided, overcrowding does not occur. Now is 
a good time to go through the borders and mark 
such as require to be thinned out, and then they 
can 1*3 attended to in the autumn.—C. 


A COTTAGE DOOR. 

There is a charm about an English cottage 
home, with its little strip of carefully-tended 
flower-border, that no other country can show its 
travellers by road ; and that this is not a vain 
insular boast is frequently proved by the plea¬ 
sure expressed '.by our foreign visitors at the 
pretty pictures, such as the one we now engrave, 
so frequent in our villages, and scattered by our 
country roadsides. The double flower border 
leading from the road to the Vine-clad porch is 
tilled with good, hardy Howlers, tended with 
watchful care by the mistress of the little dwel¬ 
ling—the home of an honourable family of 
labouring people. Next the flower border is a 
line of fruitful Gooseberry bushes, and then a 


flower and bud with long stems. The healthy 
glaucous foliage must not be cut off and some 
other foliage substituted, as even Carnations 
and Pinks are best when arranged with their 
own foliage. The cultural details are very 
sun pie. Prick out the small seedlings *2 inches 
or 3 inches apart in boxes, and when they are 
inured to the open air, let them be planted out 
a foot apart in lines, beds, or borders. The 
plants like a generous, deep soil, with free ex¬ 
posure to light and air. Pinks require quite the 
same treatment. The beautiful laced flowers on 
a glistening white ground are most esteemed, 
and those with a great bunch of small petals are 
not so pretty as those with a smaller number, 
but broader, and on which the margin is better 
defined.—J. 


THE WALLFLOWER. 

Of the common Wallflower there are several 
varieties, and they are all so serviceable as to 
deserve a place in the garden. Wallflowers are 
grown very largely for bunching for market, and 
the favourite Covent Garden strain is one with a 
very free-branching, dwarf, compact habit, and 
producing fine trusses of dark chestnut-crimson 


Among the single German Wallflowers may be 
found pretty shades of violet and purple. 
Efforts have been made to fix these, but without 
much success. Seed saved from them will pro¬ 
duce variously-coloured flowers. It is probable, 
that by propagating from cuttings only, thatany- 
one can be sure of perpetuating these colours. 
Many people sow their Wallflower seed too late in 
the summer to ensure getting good plants in 
flower in spring. It may be said that large, w ell- 
establishcu plants suffer more from the weather 
than those in the seed beds, and, doubtless, this 
is true ; but it is exceptional to have a large 
quantity of plants destroyed. The weaker 
plants may remain in the seed bed, and if they 
stand better than the old ones they will come in 
useful to supply gaps caused by the rigour of 
the winter. If they can be lifted with balls of 
soil attached to the roots they will not suffer 
by the removal, but soon establish themselves 
and do good service in their own time. R. 


Our Readers Illustrations : A Cottage Door in West Surrey. Engraved for Gardkmxo Illustrated from a 
photograph sent by an anonymous reader. 


good bit of vegetable garden and Potato ground, 
or, according to the local wording of the older 
folk, “a bit of ground to grow sauce in.” 


^Seedling Carnations and 
Now is a good time to sow Carnation and Pink 
seed. It will vegetate most freely in a hot-bed 
where the heat is not too violent. I raise about 
a thousand plants every year of the different 
sections : sometimes I give the most promi¬ 
nence to the scarlet bizarre Carnations; at 
another time, the red-edged Picotees. Last 
year I flowered a lot of purple-edged Picotees, 
and it is rather remarkable that there were 
amongst them some very handsome purple self 
Carnations, some heavy-edged purple Picotees, 
hut very few light-edged ones like Her Majesty, 
from which the seeds were saved. This year 
I will be raising a number of yellow-ground 
Picotees, but even those sport in the most 
fantastic manner. Those who may purchase 
packets of Carnation or Picotee seeds must not 
expect, on the one hand, to have all flakes 
and bizarres, or, on the other, edged Picotees. 
There is also from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, 
of single varieties, many seifs, and a large 
number of nondescripts. They are all interest¬ 
ing, however, and well adapted for cutting in 


flowers, which are stout and of fine shape. 
There are choice strains of dark Wallflowers 
with larger, but looser flowers, but they are 
scarcely so pleasing to the eye as a good strain 
Pinks. — | of the Covent < J arden type. The tendency of 
* this Wallflower is to commence to bloom in 
October when the autumn is mild and fine ; 
hence, there is a selection called Harbinger, but 
it is much more a question of weather than any¬ 
thing else. The finest strain of large-flowered 
yellow Wallflower is the Bedfont Giant Yellow, 
an exceedingly fine garden variety, with large, 
stout, well-formed, golden-yellow flowers. This 
is a selection from Carter’s Tom Thumb, which 
is Boinewhat of a misnomer, because it is of 
tall, rather than dwarf, growth, but yet a very 
useful variety. The true Tom Thumb Wall¬ 
flower is that which we know as Belvoir Castle 
Dwarf, or Ware’s Tom Thumb, or Dwarf Pigmy, 
a very dwarf, free-branching, pure yellow- 
flowered type that is most useful in the spring 
flower garden. I think the credit of having fixed 
this strain belongs to Mr. W. Ingram, who has 
used it with ^reat effect for many years in his 
unrivalled Bpring garden at Belvoir Castle. The 
seeds of the last-named are small and of a yellow 
colour ; the seeds of Bedfont Giant Yellow and 
Carter’s Tom Thumb are quite dark. 


Petunias in the open.— We are now 
putting our seedlings of these in small pots. We 
use for summer decoration over 1,000 of them. 
These are all planted at the foot of a wall 3 feet 
high, which supports all our nume¬ 
rous lean-to houses in front. The 
aspect is due south, and in such 

C laces, when properly tied to the 
kttice-work of the wall, single 
Petunias are simply splendid. I 
admit that their flowers are flimsy, 
and do not like rain ; but this is not 
of much consequence, because as 
soon as the sun shines they are up 
again. Their loose, trailing habit 
renders them very valuable for cloth¬ 
ing vases in the garden, and, like 
many other flowers, they ought to be 
used in the right place. We obtained 
last year from tne Parc de la Tete 
d’Or at Lyons a very nice variety 
called Etoile de Lyon, in which the 
bright purple colour was beauti¬ 
fully star-like disposed on a white 
ground. The flowers were not large, 
but produced in great quantities. 
Some parts of our walls are clothed 
with tne old and nice Calystegia 

? albescens, but this does not flower 
reely late in the season. For the 
last twenty years we tried different 
kinds of trailing and flowering plants 
for covering the walls, but Petunias 
still remain the best.—J. S. 

Early hardy spring flowers. 
—It is somewhat strange that one 
sees more bright spots in cottage 
gardens in early spring than can be 
found in large places. One has only 
to take a walk or drive through some 
country village to find the Aubrietia 
often gracefully draping over some 
rough stones, and not unfrequently it 
is associated with the white Arabis 
the effect of which is to make an 
otherwise unattractive spot bright 
and cheerful. Both of these plants 
are naturally of a trailing habit, and are so 
hardy that no amount of frost injures them ; 
they are, therefore, well-suited to plant on 
hanks or to cover stones, or to plant in the 
hollows of rustic boles of trees. In the latter 
positions the growths will hang over in the 
most graceful manner, and for several w*eeks 
will he a sheet of bloom. A little later on 
Alyssum saxatile(yellow), and the hardy white 
Candytuft (Iberia corifolia) may occasionally be 
seen growing in the same way, and making a 
very pleasing sight; and w r hen Snow in Summer 
(Cerastium toinentosum) is associated with 
them, the position which they arc intended to 
adorn will be more or less attractive from early 
spring until late in the summer. With a few 
burs from the brick-kiln, or a few’ stones care¬ 
fully put together, and a bed of soil beneath 
them, many an unsightly bank might be made 
attractive with the above-named plants. — 
J. C. C. 

Planting bulbs after forcing.— Where 
a good display of bulbous plants, consisting of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and Jonquils, are 
grown yearly for conservatory decoration, a 
corresponding display may be obtained at this 
Beoson of the year in the herbaceous borders, 
Rose beds, or on tho Grass, if the bulbs are 
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planted out after being forced into flower or 
nave flowered naturally. In the front of herba¬ 
ceous borders, and in what was formerly an 
orchard, we had an unusually fine show last year. 
The 3 pikes of Hyacinths were larger and more 
perfect in form than hitherto ; the flowers of the 
Tulips and Narcissi were superior to thoseof other 
years. How much better is it to utilise the bulbsin 
this manner than to destroy them, as is sometimes 
done. As soon as the flowers of those grown in 
pots are withered, we cut off the spikes, give the 
soil a good soaking, and plant out at once. The 
quantity of good soil in which the bulbs grew 
while in the pots answers for several years to 
assist growth when planted out in soil of a poor 
character. If they are planted on the Grass in¬ 
discriminately wherever a vacant spot can be 
found, a pleasant sight rewards the planter in 
the course of a few years.—M. 

Harrison’s Musk for bedding.— Apart 
from its delightful fragrance, this Musk is a 
very useful plant for many purposes. When 
grown in pots it- is as suitable for the window 
as for the greenhouse or conservatory, as in a 
fairly light position and wflth plenty of air and 
root moisture it will remain in bloom for some 
time. It is also very pretty when grown in a 
suspended basket, if care is taken to have the 
sides furnished with plants low down as well as 
at the top. This is not difficult if the basket 
is well lined with Moss, and the young plants 
have their roots bedded in the soil and the tops 
brought through so that as they grow they may 
hang down, but it is as a summer bedding plant 
that I value it most. Where there are a number 
of small beds to fill, this Musk is not only suffi¬ 
ciently attractive to be pleasing, but the odour 
given off by the flowers is very powerful. It is 
a plant that requires a good supply of water 
when in active growth, whether grown under 
glass or not, and to be successful with it as a 
bedding plant it requires to be regularly watered 
in drv weather. I may remark that it is a very 
Bui table plant for the summer as an edging to 
beds of moderate size.—J. 

4135.—Plants for north wall of a 
greenhouse. —Neither Roses nor Pears are 
suitable, both requiring plenty of sunshine. 
If you prefer fruit you can plane Morello Cher¬ 
ries and Red Currants, which, in such a position, 
are more easily protected from birds. In the 
way of flowering plants, Clematises of the Jack- 
mani type will do very well, and you can cut 
them down hard every year to keep them in 
bounds. The yellow-flowered Kerria japonica 
and the scarlet Pyrus japonica do remarkably 
well on a north aspect.—J. C. B. 

4118.—Plants for a shaded west 
border. —I should advise that the impossible 
be not attempted. Summer-blooming plants 
cannot have a worse position than under Beech- 
trees, which will rob them of light, air, and 
moisture to an extent that will render their 
culture extremely disappointing. There is a 
gieat wealth of spring flowering bulbs that 
make their growth early before the trees leaf, 
and I should rely mainly on them. Prim¬ 
roses and Christmas Roses I should try, and 
there are several beautiful kinds of hardy Cycla¬ 
mens. The more robust-habited hardy Ferns, 
too, would thrive, as would the green and 
variegated Periwinkles.—J. Corn hill, Byjlzet. 

4112.— Lllium auratum and Gladiolus.— Lili am 
auratum should be planted late in autumn. If not planted 
until April the bulbs must have been considerably in¬ 
jured by being kept so long out of the ground, They 
would probably not flower until September. As a rule, 
this Lily flowers during the months of August and Sep¬ 
tember. The Gladiolus would flower during these two 
months likewise.—J. D. E. 

- The first-named will bloom at the close 

of the summer or during the autumn; some bulbs 
blooming much earlier than others. It should 
have a position screened from cutting winds 
and rather shady, and should be planted, if pos¬ 
sible, in sandy peat, though it will do in any 
free, light soil. A cone of ashes over the bulbs 
during the winter helps to keep them dry 
and comfortable. Gladioli may be planted at 
at any time during March and April, or even in 
May for a late bloom. Deeply aig the ground 
and add plenty of good, rotten manure, for the 
Gladiolus is a greedy feeder.—J. C. B. 

4178. — Salvia violacea. — This is 
hardy annual, and should have been sown a 
month ago. It will flower this season even if 
sown now in the open air, but it will not get 
very large, if you can sow the se< d thinly in 
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a pan or box and raise the plants under glass, 
and put out the plants as soon as they are large 
enough, placing them 6 inches apart each way. 
It does not require a rich soil, but likes plenty 
of sun. The flowers are insignificant, but the 
purple bracts which are formed on every shoot 
above the flowers are the parts which fur¬ 
nish the colour. It is a capital plant to stand 
autumn rains and wind.— Head Gardener. 

4130.—Old Pentstemon roots.— The old 
plants will stand in the ground through the 
winter, and flower fairly well the following 
season, if they are not quite destroyed or injured 
by frost. Young plants are best, and they are 
easily produced by putting cuttings in, in hand 
lights, early in October. The glass protection 
is sufficient to preserve them from injury. They 
m»y also be propagated in frames, or in a cool 
greenhouse ; but though supposed to be hardy 
they do not stand very severe frosts.—J. D. E. 

-Unless the soil is very cold or wet, they are prob- 

)ly still alive. After the winter we have had I was 
surprised to find those in my garden full of life the other 
day, though they have had no protection beyond a handful 
of ashes round each.—B. C. R. 

4191. — A pretty flower garden. — A 
small design, such as you suggest, would, 
doubtless, look pretty when planted with 
ordinary bedding plants, but the more it is cut 
up into beds and walks the less space there 
would be for flowers. It would be simpler, and, 

I think, more serviceable, if there was one good 
sized circular bed in the centre of the space with 
a wide border round the outside. A path run¬ 
ning round the centre bed would give reason¬ 
able access to all. In the outer border much 
might be done. There would be room for Roses, 
Carnations, a Hollyhock, and a Dahlia or two, 
with a few Phloxes, Pentstemons, Pyre thrums, 
Antirrhinums, bulbs in spring, and a few patches 
of annuals, &c. This arrangement would not 
give so much labour, and there would be more 
to show for it.—E. H. 

4171. — Planting out Auriculas. — 
Auriculas will do planted out in a cool, shady 
border, and may be left several years without 
transplanting, though if divided occasionally 
and planted in new soil they will do better. I 
do not think I should plant out any of the choice 
named sorts, as plants in the open border are 
exposed to more vicissitudes than when kept 
under the eye in a frame.—E. H. 

4133.—Flowers for summer beds.— 
There are plenty of flowers for “Quorum” to 
choose from. Why not have one bed of good 
Stocks or Asters?—the first especially being both 
beautiful and deliciously sweet as well. A bed 
of good (single) Petunias affords a very gay 
effect, and continues in beauty for a long time, 
and a mass of tuberous Begonias, again, would 
be both novel and striking. Select moderate- 
sized tubers only of dwarf-habited varieties, 
and they will not grow too tali. I should 
advise the substitution of one or other of the 
above for the Nasturtiums, which, though very 
bright for a time. Boon begin to look shabby 
after a spell of hot weather.—B. C. R. 

4124.— Flower beds.— Some of the low- 
growing (evergreen) Veronicas M ould probably 
suit “Flower Pot’s” purpose admirably. I 
should recommend the Rock Speedwell (V. 
saxatilis), V. taurica, or V. repens. These make 
a beautiful green carpet, with pretty little 
spikes of bluish flowers in early summer. 
Euonymus radicans variegatus also makes a 
pretty edging of any desired width. Sedum 
lydium and S. glaucum, as also Pyrethrum 
Tchihatchewi, are often useful in such cases, 
but not so permanent as the above.—B. C. R. 

4129.—Sparrows and Crocuses.—I have found 
that if the ordinary white crotchet cotton is strained just 
over the plants, the sparrows do not meddle with the 
blossoms. It seems to be a deterrent in London, as I noticed 
it was used to prevent the sparrows pecking the large 
masses of Crocus blooms in the Grass in Regent's-park.— 
J. D. E. 

-If E. C. Frere will stretch a few threads of black 

cotton, or some dark coloured cotton, about 2 inches above, 
he will And birds will not touch his Crocuses and Prim¬ 
roses. It is invisible, and if he watches his beds he will be 
highly amused at the result. Since adopting this simple 
plan, I have lost nothing from the depredations of small 
birds.—H exry Whits, Wateringbury. 

4179.—Taking up Crocuses.— Take up the Crocuses 
with a spade or fork in patches, with balls of soil hanging 
around them, and plant as soon as lifted in some reserve 
bed, where they can be left to mature their growth, and 
when that is completed sort the bulbs out, and store them 
in a oool place till autumn, when they should be again 
planted.—E. H. 


HOUSELEEKS AND .SAXIFRAGES (SEM- 
PERYIVUMS AND SAXIFRAGAS). 

I was very much interested in the figure of the 
Cobweb Houseleek given in Gardenino 
Illustrated recently, as I have known the 
plant for many years, and can vouch for the 
correctness of the illustration in question and 
the unique beauty of the plant as seen growing. 
.Some years ago, I was casting about the 

f arden here to find a suitable position in which 
might cultivate a few plants o' the alpine 
order, but not finding exactly the kind of situa¬ 
tion I thought desirable, I gave up the attempt 
of getting together a good collection, and con¬ 
tented myself with providing a suitable home 
for those which I already possessed, which con¬ 
sisted chiefly of Sempervivums and S&xifragas, 
to which I have added a few other plants of Tow 
stature from time to time. The position selected 
was a border about 2£ feet wide and about 30 feet 
long, close to a walk. To me, considering the 
limited space, there has not been a more interest¬ 
ing spot in the garden. The border has an edging, 
9 inches wide, of the lovely Gentiana acaulis, 
which late in the spring every year is a sheet 
of rich-blue colour ; a walk divides the border 
in the middle; on each side of this walk is a 
space about2 feet wide, which is filled with hardy 
Cyclamens, consisting of white, pink, and rosy- 
red colour varieties. The two first-mentioned 
sorts (hederaefolium roseum and h. album) are 
a mass of flowers from the middle of August 
until the middle or end of October. The flowers 
are succeeded by their handsome marbled 
foliage, which lasts bright and fresh all 
through the winter. C. Coum flowers early in 
the spring. Its red flowers are very attractive, 
peeping, as they do, above a carpet of foliage. 
The remaining space is chiefly occupied with tne 
Houseleeks and Saxifrages. These are planted 
on raised mounds of earth, about 9 inches above 
the surface of the surrounding soil, and the 
surface of the mounds is covered with flat pieces 
of stone, set on edge in the earth, the Bpaoes 
between the stones being occupied vdththe plants 
at first; but at the end of the first year after 
planting, nearly all them had quite covered 
the stones with growth ; and none have been 
more interesting than the miniature mound of 
the Cobweb Houseleek, as the leaves which form 
the crown of the plants are laced together, as it 
were, with delicate M r hite webs, which I notice 
are always more conspicuous in dry M'eather in 
summer than at any other time. The other 
Sempervivums I have treated in this wav are 
montanum and californicum, both of which are 
very interesting. The gpre&t merit of ail the 
plants dealt with in this way being that no 
Kind of weather injures them, and that to a 
great extent they take care of themselves; 
for except to pull out any weeds that may come 
up, they get no other attention. I notice that the 
light and feathery sprays of the Saxifrages are 
much valued as cut nowers, as when judiciously 
displayed they are both light and elegant in 
their bearing. Associated with the above- 
named plants are a few clumps of the Dog’s- 
Tooth Violets, Siberian Squills, and the Lily of 
the Field (Stcrnbergja lutea), which flowers in 
the autumn. Had space permitted, I should 
have planted some Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, 
Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa LucilUe), and 
other Bpring and summer-flowering plants of 
low growth, so as to have had something 
always in flower—an object that would not be 
difficult to obtain, seeing what a number of 
beautiful hardy plants there are that would 
associate well with those I have referred to. 
There is hardly a garden in the country that 
might not possess such an interesting border, 
and it might be so arranged that hardly a week 
would pass by (certainly not a month) in the 
year but that there would be some fresh plant 
opening its flowers or displaying some other 
interesting character, whicn, as a lady visitor 
once remarked to me, “ Seems to say take 
care of me and I will reward you in due time.” 
How true is this of all flowers, and in none more 
so than in those brought from alpine regions. 

J. C. C. 

Bambusa metake.—This Bamboo, when 
planted in masses of three or four together, close 
to the edge of ornamental water, has a fine 
effect reflected on the water; indeed, such a 
position seeim to suit it best, as it enjoys an 
abundance of water, especially during the 
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summer months, and a light rich soil that is 
free from chalk. The latter gives the foliage 
a sickly light-green colour. This Bamboo is 
easily increased by dividing the roots, but it is 
not safe to plant it in positions exposed to 
much east wind. I lately planted a good speci¬ 
men of it on the Grass, thinking that it would 
look well in such a position; but the late severe 
frosts, combined with cold, cutting, east winds, 
have, if not killed it, quite spoiled the leaves 
by converting them to an ashy-grey. When 
new growth takes place this defect will lie 
somewhat remedied, but the plants will be 
disfigured for a long time. Do not, therefore, 
plant this charming Bamboo in exposed places 
if shelter elsewhere can be given to it.—S. H. 


very similar in colour to the last-named, but a 
useful variety nevertheless. Glare of the 
Garden is very effective either grown in a mass 
or as single plants ; for an isolated bed on a 
large lawn (as I saw it at Powderham Castle) I 
have never seen another tender plant so effective, 
for the whole bed was one blaze of colour. The 
growth is dense ; the flowers, rather small, are 
as brilliant as those of a zonal Pelargonium. 
No list of Dahlias grown for cut flowers would 
be of much value if it did not include the single 
variety named Paragon. Picta formosissima is 
an attractive flower when it can be secured in 
its right form. The bright red stripes on the 
yellow ground are very telling, but it cannot 
always be depended upon to produce blooms 
possessing this character.—C. 

Lost Auriculas. —What has become of 
two fine old Auriculas, named respectively the 
Grand Turk and the Blue Admiral? In my 
young days they were the early summer glory 
of country gardens in the north of Scotland, 
the first bearing immense trusses on sturdy 
footstalks of dark velvety-purple flowers, with 
a large yellow disk, the other of a heavenly 
blue, with a white disc. There was also an 
Auricula, very plentiful, having dark-brown 
flowers, which, with the whole plant, were 
densely powdered with -white. Along with this 
last grew a small-flowered Auricula, the petals 


ROSES FOR A SMALL GARDEN. 
Twelve dwarf plants may consist of three 
Gloire de Dijon, and one each of Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Abel Carri£re, A. K. Williams, 


Lefebvre, Duke of Edinburgh, Victor Verdier, 
and Prince Camille de Rohan. For walls I 
should recommend Gloire de Dijon, Aimee 
Vibert, Belle Lyonnaise, Bouquet d’Or, 
Devoniensis, and Jules Margottin. In this 
selection of eighteen plants I have suggested 
planting four Gloire de Dijon for the reason 
that it is without doubt by far the best outdoor 
Rose grown, and will produce during the season 
more satisfactory blooms for cutting than any 
other Rose, which, to my mind, is the chief 
object. Devoniensis is a more beautiful flower, 
especially in the bud state, but then the propor¬ 
tion of bloom is about one to six. Aimee 
Vibert, with its vigorous growth and beautiful 
foliage, clad in summer with a canopy of snow- 
white blossoms, is very beautiful, but still not 
to be compared in usefulness to Gloire de Dijon, 
which from May until November yields blooms 
of excellent quality, shape, and perfume. As 
regards Stocks, have them on the common 
Brier, and plant low, so that they may form 
own roots. K. J. 


BLUETS (HOUSTONIA CtERULEA). 

A diminutive and very pretty North American 
plant worthy of a place in any rock garden. It 
forms small, dense, cushion-like tufts, and bears, 
from late spring to autumn, crowds of tiny 
slender stems, about 3 inches high, the flowers 
being pale-blue, changing to white. There is 
also a -white variety. It succeeds best in peaty 
or sandy soil, in sheltered, shady nooks, on 
well-drained parts of the rock garden. As it 
sometimes perishes in winter, it is advisable to 
keep reserved plants in pots. It is propagated 
by careful division of the roots in spring, 
or by seed. H. serpyllifolia is a variety r. - 
that commences to flower later in the 
season, but, on the whole, it is not so good 


Gloire de Dijon. —Amongst Roses which 
have stood the test of time, and which still not 
only maintain their position, but are ever in¬ 
creasing in popularity, few can equal Gloire de 
Dijon, for, although Marshal Niel appeared a 
few years ago as if it would carry all before it, 
it must be acknowledged that, as an outdoor 
Rose, it is as much inferior to Gloire de Dijon 
as it is superior to the latter under glass. I have 
grown Gloire de Dijon in all sorts of forms and 
positions out-of-doors, and it is alway satis¬ 
factory ; and as a wall climber I do not think 
that any Rose excels it, either as regards 
beauty when in bloom or the length of time 
during which it continues to produce its lovely 
blossoms. It is one of the earliest and latest of 
Roses. Who has not seen glorious examples of 
this popular Rose on the sunny sides of villa 
and suburban residences, with its strong shoots 
of the preceding year’s growth, perfect wreaths 
of delicately-coloured flowers ? I have a plant 
of it here covering a large space of south-w’est 
wall that is seldom seen without blooms or buds 
on it. Under a continuance of mild weather, 
this grand old Rose well deserves the title of 
perpetual-flowering, and it is no slight boon to 
have a variety on which one may depend to 
furnish even a few blooms to cheer the dark 
days of early winter without the aid of glass. 
Therefore, to anyone about to plant wall 
climbers, whether on mansion, villa, or cottage, 
I would say, if you have only room for one, let it 
be that well-tried Rose, Gloire de Dijon.—H. 

4192.—Roses in a greenhouse.— You 
are not likely to meet with much success with 
Roses trained to the back wall of a greenhouse 
for flowering during the winter, nor at any other 
time, if there is anything to obstruct the light 
between the wall and the glass. Under such 
circumstances you ought not to begin heating 
the house until the end of January. The three 
best Roses for the back wall are Marshal Niel, 
Reine Marie Henriette, and William A. 
Richardson. Standard Roses planted in a well- 
prepared border do admirably under glass. You 
may choose the following from the Tea-scented 
section : Sunset, Catherine Mermet, Marie Van 
Houtte, Madame Lambard, and Souvenir d’un 
Ami. Noisettes : Celine Forestier, Reve d’Or, 
and Lamarque. If you like Hybrid Perpetuals 
you may choose La France, Annie Wood, 
Heinrich Schultheis, Marie L. Pernett, Jules 
Margottin, and Prince Camille de Rohan.— 
J. C. C. 

4187.— Roses in August. —There is not 
much hope of your retarding your Roses by 
late pruning; the character of the summer 
weather may throw you out of your calcula¬ 
tions altogether. It appears to me that your 
only chance is by preventing the plants opening 
the first lot of flowers by cutting the flowering 
shoots back half their length as soon as the 
flower-buds are formed. This would be the 
means of reserving the strength of the roots, 
and also to hasten on the second growth on 
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Iceland Poppies (Papaver nudi¬ 
caule).—Who can help admiring patches 
of these pretty Poppies when they are 
in flower? Natives of Siberia and the 
northern parts of America, they possess 
a hardihood that fits them for English 
gardens. There are several varieties, but 
the three most distinct and most worthy 
of attention are the ordinary type, with 
bright-yellow flowers ; P. nudicaule album, 
pure white ; and a fine variety named P. 
nudicaule miniatum, with intense orange- 
scarlet blossoms. These Poppies can be 
grown in beds or borders, or planted in 
the rockwork, for they appear to be 
lovers of moisture, or they may be planted 
in clumps with other hardy things, when 
they will prove very attractive, being 
of a neat and graceful habit, and having 
bright-green, Fern-like foliage, produced 
in tufts. These characteristics, com¬ 
bined with perfect hardiness and pro¬ 
fusion of bloom, place them in the front 
rank of hardy flowers. It is not too late 
to sow seed, nor is it difficult to procure 
it. It can be sown in light sandy soil, and the 
seedlings raised in a cold frame.—R. 

4117.—Sunflowers in a north aspect.—I havo 
found these succeed nearly as well in a moderately shaded 
position as in the full sunshine. The Sunflower is one 
of those irrepressible subjects that makes itself at home 
everywhere, and, with a minimum of care, appears to 
flourish in any position, in any kind of soil, and in any 
atmosphere.—B. C. R. 

Cactus forms of the Dahlia.— Whether 
they are grown for cut flowers or as decorative 
subjects in the garden, the Cactus forms and a few 
others are, in my opinion, of much more value 
than the great bulk of the single ones or those 
of the show class. In a cut state the Cactus 
forms are very beautiful, and they are no mean 
ornaments in beds or borders. The best white- 
flowered variety is Constance, which grows 
freely and produces a continuous supply of 
flowers until quite late in the autumn. Mrs. 
Tait is another white variety of considerable 
merit; there is a peculiar appearance in its 
serrated petals which makes it rather attrac¬ 
tive. When better known I think it will be 
esteemed as much as the preceding. Mrs. 
Hawkins is also a very beautiful flower late 
in the autumn, as then the rich sulphur 
colour is very pleasing, while under a strong 
sun the colour is much lighter. Juarezi is the 
well-known scarlet form, and taken altogether 
it is as useful as any. The informal build of 
the flower is as striking as its bright crimson 
colour ; without this sort of associate with the 
others they would be comparatively unattrac¬ 
tive. It is a vigorous growing kind, and the 
blossoms are produced freely. Cochineal is 


Blujts (Houstonia cmrulea). Engraved from a photograph. 


of which were striped crimson and brown. I 
was told they always grew together. If these 
plants are really lost it is much to be regretted, 
as they were superior, I am sure, to the alpines 
now in cultivation.—H. M. M. 

4001.—Weeds on lawns.— When I first 
came here, about six years ago, my lawn Grass 
was very much infested with Plantains, Dande¬ 
lions, and Daisies. By patient labour, however, 
with the Daisy-fork, I may say that the Plan¬ 
tains have been entirely eradicated; I rarely 
see a stray one now. Dandelions I have much 


4058.— Ants in a hotbed. —Place an in¬ 
verted flow'er-pot here and there, or just where 
the ants are most busy. In a short time they 
are sure to make their home in them, filling the 
pots with soil and eggs. Cover the orifice so 
that no water enters through it in sprinkling 
the plants. I have never knowm this plan to 
fail, as by clearing away the pots several times 
in the course of the season, a clean sweep is 
made of the ants. In one summer I have rid a 
frame of them that has been infested for 
years. It will answer just as well in the open. 
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which you must depend for flowers in August. 
Of course, you will Keep the roots of your Rose- 
trees well supplied with liquid-manure in dry 
weather all the summer.—J. C. C. 

4190.—Pot Roses for autumn and 
winter flowering 1 . —Surely your dislike to 
the Tea scented Roses is more imaginary than 
real. If you discard the Teas you will have 
some difficulty in finding others that are sure 
autumn, winter, and spring bloomers. I give 
you the names of twelve Hybrid Perpetuals that 
are sweet-scented, and which may De success¬ 
fully grown in 10-inch pots, but you must not 
be disappointed if they do not remain so long 
in flower as you expect. Here are the names : 
La France, E. Y. Teas, Jules Margottin, Magna 
Charta, Prince Camille de Rohan, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, Annie Wood, Marie L._ Pernett, 
Yiolette Bouyer, Madame Victor Verdier, Emily 
Laxton, and Heinrich Schultheis.—J. C. C. 

4194.—Marechal Niel Rose.—Your case 
of the flowers of Marshal Niel coming tinted 
with a pinkish colour is not a particularly un¬ 
usual one. I have cut several similarly coloured 
flowers this season from one particular branch 
belonging to a rather large plant in a heated 
house, where the remaining branches produced 
perfectly coloured blooms. I believe the cause 
of the flowers coming tinted is through weak¬ 
ness in the branch that produces them, or 
through a hitch somewhere in the circulation of 
the sap, combined with a rather high tempera¬ 
ture. I have always noticed that when there is 
a tendency in the flowers to come in this way, 
that the tints are deeper on those branches which 
are exposed to the foil power of the sun.— 
J. C. C. _ 

HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

HARDY FERNS FOR SHADY WINDOWS. 
It is a striking proof that the love for Ferns is 
no whim of the fancy, or a decree of fashion, for it 
has had its origin in true taste ; but still, fashion 
has too frequently passed over our native plants 
for thoBe of other climes, for no other reason 
than the impression that they are more beauti¬ 
ful. Now, I am a devout lover of Ferns, and will 
not say but this is the case in many instances ; 
but more especially did this apply before 
the host of British varieties had been tried and 
established. In the present paper I propose to 
recommend some of tne species and varieties of 
British Ferns for the outside of a window in sum¬ 
mer on which the sun never shines, and shall confine 
my remarks to those kinds useful for such de¬ 
coration only, because as they are deciduous, 
they must be removed in the autumn, and their 
places supplied with evergreen kinds. When the 
deciduous Ferns are removed, however, do 
not allow the pots to stand exposed to all the 
viscissitudesof the winter weather, but pack them 
in a sheltered place, and plunge them in Moss, 
throwing a little dried Bracken over the tops. 
I shall confine my remarks here entirely to the 

Lady-Fern and its varieties, Athyrium Filix- 
feemina. The whole of these plants require ample 
pot-room, and as they also like an abundance 
of moisture, they should have good drainage; for, 
although some may tell you it is not of great 
importance to these plants, I cannot endorse 
such a statement, but advise my readers to be on 
the safe side, and drain well; it cannot do any 
harm, although it may entail a little extra work 
in the matter of watering. Athyriums will 
thrive well either wholly or partially in the 
shade, but I do not think they grow so 
finely if they are exposed to the mid¬ 
day sun. A good mixture of soil for them 
is loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand, in about 
equal parts ; before putting the soil into the 
pots cover the drainage with a layer of the 
rough fibre from the peat, or what is better, 
with a layer of Sphagnum Moss. Pot the plants 
firmly, but do not fill the pots too full, but leave 
ample room for a good supply of water to be 
given, for these Lady-Ferns are large drinkers, 
and any neglect of the supply will result in poor 
growth and consequent loss of beauty. The 
following kinds are a selection from a vast 
quantity of forms; all of these are beautiful and 
cannot fail to please. I am, however, open to 
the conviction that there are plenty of other 
forms equally beautiful, but I think this will be 
sufficient for the person for whom the lines are 
immediately penned, and if any other reader 
requires more I shall be happy to oblige. A, 


Filix-foemina, the typical form, should by no 
means be left out of any collection. 

A. F.-f. plumosum is, in my opinion, the 
most beautiful of all the plain-fronaed forms. 
The fronds are some 3 feet long, and nearly a 
foot broad, finely divided, and very plume-like. 
A. F.-f. Viotoriae.—This is a superb and wonder¬ 
ful variety, the fronds are long and narrow, the 
pinme divide at the base into the shape of a V, 
and its neighbour crosses it, to this all the ends 
bear a delicate crest. X. F.-f. Friselliaa is J well 
Buited for a hanging basket, the fronds are 
pendent, somewhat irregular in width, and 
crested ; they grow from 1 foot to 18 inches in 
length. A. F.-f. crispum is a small-growing 
plant, and if the Ferns are grown in a box to 
hide the pots, a front row of this plant will pro¬ 
duce an elegant effect, the fronds being beauti¬ 
fully crisped. A. F.-f. multifidum, a fine form, 
having large tassels at the end of the fronds 
and all the side branches; it is quite equal in 
stature to the typical plant. A. F.-f. Vernoniae 
is another grand form, with erect fronds about 
2 feet in length and some 6 inches in breadth. 
A. F.-f. grandiceps is a dwarf plant, with large 
rounded terminal tassels. A F.-f. Elworthi is, 
perhaps, one of the handsomest of the crested 
forms ; the ends of the branches and tops of the 
fronds are all beautifully tasselled, the side 

f rowths of the branches being much shortened. 

t grows from 1 foot to 2 feet or more in length, 
ana has an elegant arching habit. A. F.-f. 
Applebyanum is both remarkable and hand¬ 
some ; its fronds vary from 1 foot to 1£ feet in 
length, having the characters of A. F.-f. Fri- 
selfia and Field iae combined j it is well adapted 
for a hanging basket. 

A. F.-f. corymbiferum, a bold growing form, 
the tops of the fronds and the branches bearing 
large tassels. A. F.-f. apuseforme, an elegant 
crested form, the ends of the segments greatly 
resemble little fish. A. F.-f. frondosum is a 
grand, bold-growing, leafy variety, but not 
crested. It attains a height of three feet. A 
dwarf, uncrested distinct term, is A. F.-f. acumi¬ 
natum, which grows about 1 foot high; it is a 
very graceful variety. A. F.-f. Granthe is 
another plant of dwarf habit, about equal in 
size to the preceding, but differing in having 
very dense leafy-fronds, which overlap each 
other. A. F. - f. parniceps : This is about equal 
in height to the last, but is very distinct and 
handsome. The tops of the fronds bear a large 
flat fan-like tassel or crest, the ends of the 
branches terminating with a similar but smaller 
fan. A. F.-f. coronatum fronds about 1 foot 
high, bearing a dense crown or tassel on the 
top. With this I close my list of Lady-Ferns ; 
in my next I will recommend somo equally 
charming evergreen kinds, suitable both for 
winter as well as summer. J. Ja&vis. 
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PLANTS FOR ROOMS AND WINDOWS. 

I know of no grander or more cheerful-looking 
plants for this purpose than many of the Palms, 
which are so tenacious of life that there is no 
fear of losing them, and nothing is finer or more 
suitable for forming the centre of a group. 
Many have an idea that to grow a Palm great 
space is required, which is the case as regards 
some of the species ; but there are others that 
may be confined to a small size for years, with¬ 
out in anyway looking starved or losing their 
beauty. One of the most elegant for a warm 
room is Areca lutescens, which has handsome 
polished yellow stems, that show up in pleasing 
contrast with the light green of the leaves. 
Chamaerops Fortunei is likewise a very desirable 
kind, much hardier than the one just named, 
and quite of a different habit, the leaves being 
fan-shaped and prettily divided. Seaforthia 
elegans is a noble-looking Palm, but a little 
too large for windows. Rhapis flabelliformis 
is quite a minute kind, that forma a very 
pretty ornament, and comes in handy for 
table decoration. Besides these there are 
Latania borbonica, Areca sapida and Baueri, 
Phcenix reclinata and sylvestris, any of which, 
got in a small state, may be kept in 6-inch or 
8-inch pots for years. To associate with the 
Palms, Aspidistra lurida is one of the most 
serviceable things that can be had, as it is 
always in good condition, bids defiance to dust, 
and will endure the bad fumes of gas and 
vitiated air arising therefrom. It is about the 
only plant that looks at all healthy in ^ the 
Westminster Aquarium, and I have seen it in 


windowB in the smoky streets of London, 
flourishing where scarcely anything els© of 
the kind would live. Being as near hardy 
as possible it is indifferent to draughts and cold 
air. All it wants is plenty of water during th© 
summer, and its leaves sponged occasionally, to 
givo them a clean appearance, and to open their 
pores. Dracaenas, unfortunately, are too tender 
for winter, except in very warm rooms ; but all 
through the summer months, and far into the 
autumn, there are few things that cam rival 
them. Another ornamental foliaged plant not 
seen nearly so frequently as its merits deserve, 
is the Coprosma Baueriana, which has remark¬ 
ably handsome foliage about the size and shape 
of that of the smooth-leaved Holly, and quite 
half the surface is of a rich yellow or golden 
colour, and so bright as to present the appear¬ 
ance of having been polished. Like many 
others, and more particularly the two plants 
already named, it stands the atmosphere of a 
dwelling-house without suffering, and with care 
may be even grown to perfection therein. There 
is one point in the culture of this Coprosma 
worth remarking, which is, that peat-soil given 
it to grow in brings out its variegation best. I 
would strongly recommend the Himantophyllum 
miniatum to anyone who has space for it to de¬ 
velop itself properly, for, in addition to its 
highly ornamental dark-green foliage, it sends 
up large heads of magnificent Lily-like flowers, 
about the size of those of the well known 
Vallota purpurea. Besides these good quali¬ 
ties, it nas the additional merit of being 
able to endure rough treatment, and with¬ 
stands being kept ary or wet better than 
moat other plants ; but for all that it is a 
moisture-loving subject, and only flourishes 
really well when given plenty of water after 
active growth commences. For forming the 
centre of a group there is nothing to surpass 
Gnevillea robusta or Acacia lophantha, both of 
which have remarkably handsome foliage, 
almost as much divided and as elegant and 
graceful as that of most Ferns. Both of these 
plants may be raised from seed sown in heat in 
spring, and, by growing them on, they will be 
quite large enough to make use of by July or 
August, and if plunged out-of-doors for the 
summer, can be lifted, and will then be grand 
for the winter. To have a display of flowering 
subjects the best way is to grow many of the 
things in the open, as Fuchsias and Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, for instance, both of which, after the 
end of May, do quite as well, and flower more 
freely than when kept under glass. The former 
propagated early are just the thing for windows, 
and autumn struck cuttings of the latter are 
equally serviceable. Fuchsias, however, must, 
when stood out, have a shaded position, as other¬ 
wise the growth is too hard and woody; but the 
Pelargoniums, on theother hand, cannot well have 
too much sun, as the tendency of these is just the 
other way, and the point with them, therefore, is 
to consolidate the shoots which induces free bloom. 
Mimulus I would specially mention for window- 
plants. Being fond of shade and moisture, and 
of a trailing habit, they are admirably adapted 
for the purpose in view, and look extremely 
well either suspended in light wire-baskets or 
on stands. IX 

Stauntonia latifolia.—This is a free- 
growing climbing plant, nearly hardy, and 
thereby well suited for good-sizecl glass 
structures that are kept as cool as possible 
during the winter. Its principal ornamental 
character is the deep-green foliage, the flowers 
being in no way showy, yet their perfume is so 
delicious, and withal so powerful, that a speci¬ 
men when in bloom will be detected throughout 
a large structure. It is just now in full flower, 
as well as an allied kind, S. hexaphylla, whose 
foliage is very ornamental, but the flowers lack 
the perfume of S. latifolia. Both are plants of 
easy culture and will grow away freely in a 
greenhouse temperature; indeed, S. latifolia 
has survived many winters on a wall not far 
from London. They can be increased by cut¬ 
tings of the half-ripened wood, if kept close till 
rooted.—H. 

4169 .-Grass under trees.— The only way to keep 
Grass in order under trees is to roll it and mow it fre¬ 
quently.—E. H. 

Catalogues received.—Yew and Rare Plant* 
and Orchid*. William Bull, 686, Kinjr’sroad, Chelsea, 

London, S.W.- hardy Climbers, Dahliae, Carnations, 

Picotees, dec. Thomas 8. Ware, Hale Farm Nurueriea, 
Tottenham, London, S. 
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ICE HOUSES AND ICE STORING. 

Can you please to tell me how to construct 
a simple and effective ice house?— Country 
Gardener. 

«* # The annexed plan of an ice house will, 
we think, give the information required, and 
this also applies to other enquiries received on 
the same subject. It will be seen that the 
“well ” is entirely under ground. About meat 
places it would not be difficult to find a spot 
where the whole building could be thus sunk, 
and being under ground it is less liable to be 
affected by variations of temperature, and, 
moreover, the more effectually to guard against 
this, the “well” is constructed with double 
walls, between which a space is left to act as a 
non-conductor of heat to the inner wall from the 
outer wall and ground. The walls consist of 
9-inch work, and the bricks ought to be laid in 
Portland or Roman cement. Some might think 
the inner 9-inch wall too weak, but if they 
reflect for a moment they will see that it is 
strong enough, inasmuch as the stored ice, un¬ 
like water or other fluids, has no lateral pressure, 
and, unlike the usual egg-shaped “wells,” the 
whole weight of the congealed mass presses on 
the bottom. The floor of the “ well ” ought to 


ground-plan of a small house to be built over 
the mouth of the well (2) ; 3 is a cross section 
and elevation of 1, showing a doorway in the 
roof into the well, through which the ice is to be 
obtained for use. On the ridge a beam ought 
to be placed lengthways, as shown in the sec¬ 
tion, to which a block and tackle should be 
fastened for raising the ice in buckets or boxes, 
anti also for lowering and raising the person or 
persons who go down to fill them. The doorway 
will be found to be most convenient if made to 
open the whole length of the house, and it 
should form one-half of the roof ; the other part 
of the roof would be best made of one large 
Yorkshire or Arbroath flagstone, cut of suffi¬ 
cient strength to carry a few inches of soil on 
the top of it, as this side of the house, along 
with its roof and both the ends, could be easily 
covered out of sight. If the well were placed 
on a slope, so that nothing would be seen but 
the front elevation (5) with its roof doorway, 
for the purpose described, and a small door¬ 
way (6) through which the well is filled from 
the shovels. It requires no barrowing along a 
passage, as close to the front of the little house 
a platform, either temporary or permanent, 
ought to be made, to which the ice is to be 
1 brought and pounded. This little door ought to 




Ground plan of Ice Well. 


Of 




Ground plan and elevation of small 
he use over mouth of Well. 


slope towards the centre, as shown in the 
annexed woodcut, in order that the water may 
be induced to pass quickly from the ice into a 
drain, where it may be found necessary to make 
one, as shown in the plan by dotted line. The 
trap with which the drain is connected need not 
be very large ; about 1 foot square will be suffi¬ 
cient, and on the top of this an air-tight trap 
ought to be placed in order to keep back from 
the ice well any current of air which might 
enter it from the mouth of the drain. Over 
this trap a few rough slabs should be placed, 
and over these should be put a covering of clean 
straw, which will prevent any sediment from 
getting to the trap and drain. The latter may 
consist of 3-inch or 4-inch tiles, either of which 
will take away far more water than will drain 
away from the ice. Where, however, the 
ground is found to be gravelly or porous at the 
bottom of a well, I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is unnecessary to make any drain. A 
good large hole dug out and a few cartloads of 
rough stones packed into it, finishing off with a 
much smaller size, and laying on the top a good 
coat of gravel, with the sand well taken out of 
it, will be found to be drainage enough in a 
porous bottom. It may be added, that where 
the foundation is “ sound,” it is, in my opinion, 
quite unnecessary to concrete the bottom of an 
ice-well. Turning now to the top, 1 is the 


Section of Ice Well. 


be made as tight as possible to exclude air. A 
close-fitting trap-door ought also to be placed on 
the mouth of the well, which, by-the-way, can 
be filled to the top with ice. The little house 
should then be filled with straw, the roof-door 
shut down, and all will then be finished. 

_ J. F. 

GAS AND GREENHOUSES. 

I have been much interested in the reports of 
experiments in heating greenhouses by gas, 
made by Mr. L. Sear (see Gardening, 
Nov. 19th), also “ J. S. K.” (Dec. 31st, 1887), 
and S. E. Bury (Jan. 14th) ; and having had 
some little experience myself in gas-heating, I 
hope you will favour me with a little space for 
my account of what gas will do when econo¬ 
mically consumed. In the first place, Mr. 
Editor, there are gas-stoves and gas-stoves ! 
Some people appear to think that all they have 
to do is to make a something in the shape of a 
round top hat, or cone, surround it with water, 
place a ring of gas jets inside it, and a hole 
through the top (which carries most of the heat 
directly into the flue-pipe), and they have a gas- 
stove. I should imagine that the stoves used 
by Mr. L. Sear and “ J. S. K.” in their 
experiments were constructed on some such 
model, judging by the large quantity of 
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gas they consumed to heat such a small 
amount of piping, as the larger part of the heat 
generated must have been carried up the flue- 
pipe, very little of it being imparted to tho 
water. S. E. Bury’s arrangement for heating 
52 feet of 2-inch pipe, is, to my mind, a very 
costly one (3 quarts of oil in 20 hours), let alone 
the necessity of having to watch the variation 
in temperature, to light the second or third 
lamp, time trimming, fumes in greenhouse, &c. 
For my life I cannot understand how lie was 
able to maintain a nearly oqual temperature in 
all parts of a house 12 feet by 9 feet with an 
apparatus 3 feet long, placed close to the door. 
I am opposed to a concentrated heat, and there¬ 
fore believe that the pipes should be carried all 
around the greenhouse (if possible) to obtain a 
nice genial even temperature in all its parts. 
I have had a gas-stove in use more than two 
years, heating a house 15 feet 6 inches long and 
9 feet 6 inches wide ; it is a lean-to, back 9 feet 
high, and glass front 5 feet high, divided in the 
middle. I keep one part for what I call hothouse, 
and the other part for cold or greenhouse plants. 
In the former I never allow' tne temperature to 
fall below 55 degs. at night, and in the latter 
never below 35 degs. ditto. In the hothouse I 
have about 44 feet of 4-inch pipe and 7 feet of 
3-inch pipe on three sides, and running along at 
the bach and through into the greenhouse about 
28 feet of 2-inch pipe to supply heat to it when 
required. I have taps at each angle of the hot¬ 
house, and can turn on the heat in any direction 
required. I can use 15 feet, 30 feet, or 44 feet 
of 4-inch pipe, and the 28 feet of 2-inch pipe all 
at once if I wish, or each number alone. 1 can 
have the water in the 15 feet of 4-inch pipe 
under the forcing bed up to near boiling point, 
and that in the other pipes to any heat required ; 
and perhaps you will be surprised to hear that 
I never consume more than 10 feet of gas per 
hour in the severest w'eather ; in fact, my one 
atmospheric burner is gauged to burn only 10 
feet per hour, and usually I bum not more than 
4 feet to 6 feet. My stove is a gas economiser, not 
a gas w'aster; it is constructed on scientific 
principles, so as to get the greatest amount of 
heat from the smallest amount of gas, and when 
burning, say, 10 feet of gas per hour, anyone 
can place their hands with safety on the flue- 
pipe close to the boiler, and they will not find 
it hotter than the water in the pipes. I am 
not troubled with down-draught, and suffer no 
annoyance from any cause whatever. 1 never 
go near the stove, except once in a while to 
turn the gas off or on, as required by the out¬ 
side temperature. If Mr. L. Sear, “ J. S. K.,” 
S. E. Bury, or any of your numerous readers 
would like to verify these statements and see for 
themselves, I am quite willing they should call 
at my residence at any reasonable hour, day or 
night, they may select, and the apparatus will 
be shown to them, and you are at liberty to 
give them my address, which I take the plea¬ 
sure of enclosing. I may add that I grow some 
choice plants—Orchids, Roses, &c.—and that 
my only object in troubling you w’ith this 
matter is to prove what can be done with gas 
when it is properly utilised. Veritas. 

- While thanking Mr. Bury for his very 

interesting communication on this subject in 
Gardening, January 14th, page 630, I may 
take the opportunity of saying, that, having 
no thermometer outside, I cannot speak very 
positively as to the exact difference of the two 
temperatures ; still, I could not be far w r rong 
in saying that the gain from the gas was about 
15 degs. to 18 degs. Fahr. I frequently found 
the thermometer about 40 degs. Fahr. at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and only once or tw'ice a 
little below that ; 38 degs. was the lowest I 
ever registered. The winter was dull and sun¬ 
less without any very severe frosts. He may 
notice that my house, a span-roof with 1,800 
cubic feet contents, would require just about 
double the amount of heating power that his 
does, being a lean-to of 1,000 cubic feet. As 
regards oil-stoves inside, I have hitherto always 
disliked them, as, besides their small heating 
capacity, those I have seen always emit a 
sickly odour, which quite takes away any plea¬ 
sure one might have in visiting the house. 
But Mr. Bury seems to have found a perfect 
one of its kind w’ith much more capacity than 
those generally known ; and at some future time 
I should be glad to learn something more about 
its construction and cost.—J. S. K. 
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HOTBEDS. 

Those who have to grow large quantities of 
young plants will not need to be told of the 
value of a brisk bottom-heat in pushing on cut¬ 
tings or seedlings; but amateur gardeners do not, 
as a rule, make so much use as they might of 
their pits or frames, by reason of neglecting to 
employ fermenting material in the way that 
gardeners of the old school had to rely on to do 
most of their forcing. At this time of year, 
when the sun’s rays are getting stronger every 
day, it is surprising what can be done, even with 
frames that have no hot-water pipes to heat 
them, by merely putting in a good quantity of 
fermenting material, and setting inpotsorboxes ; 
and, with care in ventilation, so as to economise 
the sun’s rays, growth may be pushed on rapidly. 

If a sufficient quantity of good stable manure is 
not procurable there are other materials that 
may be utilised, such as Grass that is cut from 
lawns, which will cause a good heat, if mixed 
with three times its bulk of any kind of litter that 
is procurable, and if one only gets enough heat to 
give the plants a good start, they will, when well 
rooted, take care of themselves. The great 
object is to get good plants of all kinds for both 
kitchen and flower garden, so as to make the 
most of our short summers ; and this can only 
be done by pushing the young seedlings on as 
large as possible while the weather is still too 
cold to trust them from under the protection of 
a glass roof; and then directly the weather 
settles down fine enough for active operations, 
the plants will be ready to make rapid head¬ 
way at once. Every inch of space available 
under glass should now be utilised in preparing 
for the planting time at the end of this month. 

_ J. G. H. 

PURCHASING COLLECTIONS OF 
GARDEN SEEDS. 

I have before me, as I write, a collection of 
vegetable and flower seeds, purchased by an 
amateur and brought to me for the purpose of 
selecting therefrom the most useful Borts, as the 
purchaser finds that he has a much larger quan¬ 
tity than he requires, and some which are of no 
use to him whatever. Of the value of such a 
collection of seeds to those who can make use of 
them I have nothing to say, and the source from 
which the seeds came is a guarantee of their 
quality. What I want to point out is the 
absurdity—1 can call it nothing else—of laying 
out money in this way, resulting, as in the 
case before me, of landing the buyer in a 
regular fix to know what to do with them. 
Here is a person particularly fond of his garden, 
who has only a single garden frame and a small 
space of ground, in possession of Melon and 
Cucumber seeds and four quarts of Peas 
where he has only room for two, and a 
lot of other seeds which are useful in their 
way but which are of no use to the amateur 
who bought them, if he had room. Turning to 
the flower seeds, I find the Globe Amaranthus, 
and several other plants which require a hotbed 
or warm house to bring them on if they are to 
be of any real service in the garden. Amongst 
the hardy annuals and perennials there are 
some which require much greater care than 
many amateurs are likely to give them 
to grow the plants to a useful size. 

I am quite aware that many buy collections of 
garden seeds under the impression that it will 
save them trouble, and that they will get all 
they want and no more, but the case I have 
alluded to shows that it is not so. What makes 
the matter more noteworthy is the fact that at 
the proper time, in “The Coming Week’s 
Work,” in Gardening, all the moBt suiUble 
kinds, both of vegetables and flowers, are duly 
mentioned, and u the advice there given was 
acted upon much disappointment would bo 
saved. I would undertake to stock any garden, 
whether large or small, at half the expense 
that is incurred in buying these collections of 
seeds, simply because I should order only the 
sorts and the exact quantities of each one I 
wanted, and no more. J. C. C. 

3990.—Joining marble slabs.— Dissolve shellac in 
methylated spirits of wine to the consistence of thick 
treacle, and use it as a cement.—W. H. O. 

To solicitors and others removing.—High- 
class professional chambers to let at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, an absolutely fire-proof, sanitary, and well-lighted 
building. Strong rooms, hydraulic safety lift, warmed 
corridors, speaking tubes, hall porter, and resident house¬ 
keeper. May be viewed at any hour. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
QARDBnKO/ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down /or their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Garden ms, 37, Southampton - street. Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardrnino has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date . they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will or sally 
oblige ue by advising , so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that severed 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do toeli to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

4212. — Vines bleeding.— Will someone kindly tell 
me the best thing to stop the bleeding or Vines ?—Captain. 

4213. — Primula spectabills.— Will someone kindly 
give me some information as to the best method of propa¬ 
gating this plant?—E. M. W. 

4214. - Hotbed making.— Will some reader of Gar¬ 
dening please say if old, dry tree leaves, mixed with good 
stable manure, are any use for making hotbeds?—G. A. P. 

4215. — Late Pelargoniums.— Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me how to manage two specimen 
Pelargoniums to be in flower at their best in August ?— 
Novice. 

4216 . — Greenhouse flue joints.— Would some 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me the best oement for 
making the joints sound of a 4-inch glazed drain-pipe flue ? 
-J. H. C. 

4217. — Striking Camellia cuttings.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me If this is the proper time to take cut¬ 
tings of Camellias, and, if so, how they should be treated ? 
—Amateur. 

4218. — Hardy Ferns for baskets.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the names of a few hardy Ferns that would 
look well suspended in baskets in a window, or out-of- 
doors ?—A Beginner. 

4219. — Cyclamen culture.—I have some plants of 
these lust going out of flower. How had I better treat 
them duringthe coming summer to ensure good specimens 
for another year?— Somerset and W. D. 

4220. — Insects on Strawberry plants.—I have 
some Strawberry plants on the top shelf of my greenhouse 
which are much affected by spittle insects. What is the 
cause and remedy, and are they injurious?— Smoke. 

4221. — Bronzing Cork Fern cases.—Will someone 
kindly tell me what kind of paints and varnish to obtain 
for bronzing Cork Fern oases, &c. ? They are usually 
painted dark-green, touched up with light-green and gold. 
—Nottingham. 

4222. — Treatment of Lilium tigrinum.— Will 
some reader of Gardbnino kindly inform me what to do 
with young seedling plants of this Lily, now two and 
three inches high ? They have stood in a cold frame all 
winter.—A mateub. 

4223. —Potting and treatment of Auriculas.— 

I have some plants of these just going out of flower. 
When should I repot them, and in what soil, and how 
should they be treated in a general sense during the en¬ 
suing summer ?—Somerset. 

4224. — Selecting seedling Auriculas.— Would 
someone kindly let me know the chief points to be ob¬ 
served in selecting plants from a batch of seedling 
Auriculas, and also what is the exact difference between 
alpine and show- varieties ?—A. F. T. 

4225. — Flowers for show.— Would some reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me how best to grow Stocks, Asters, 
Marigolds, Petunias, garden Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Bal¬ 
sams, dec., and whether slops from the pig-sty would do 
them any harm ? 1 want them for showing in the middle 
of August next.—N ovice. 

4226. — Orchids for a novice. — Would “ Matt. 
Bramble," or somebody else versed in such matters, kindly 
recommend a few Orchids that might be grown with suocess 
by a novice in a small house with a S. W. aspect at LeedB ? 
A temperature of 55 degs. to 70 degs. can be obtained by 
hot-water apparatus.—A rIcn. 

4227. —Cinerarias ana Chinese Primulas in a 
Window. —Would someone kindly me how to grow 
Cinerarias and Chinese Primulas well without the aid of 
any glass other than the window of a living room in 
my house? When shall I sow the seeds, and what soil 
should be used ?—A Beginner. 

4228. — Propagating White Mediterranean 
Heath. —I should be obliged for any information as to 
how to propagate the Sweet Almond-9cented White Tree 
Heath that grows on all hills by the Mediterranean— 
whether by cuttings, seed, or layers, as I cannot succeed 
in growing young plants.—E. J. L. 

4229. — Azaleas in an unheated greenhouse.— 
Having recently purchased some Azaleas in bloom 1 am 
desirous to grow them. My greenhouse is a lean-to, 6 feet 
by 10 feet, without heat. Will they do there? If so, a 
few hints as to their culture from some good grower 
would be gladly received by—A. Embury. 

4230. — Zonal Pelargoniums in a London 
pfreenhouse.—Would these plants be likely to succeed 
m a London greenhouse that gets plenty of sun on one 
side of it ? When is the right time to procure them, and 
which are the best sorts for the purpose, and how should 
they be managed generally speaking?— Aralia. 


4231. —Fixing blinds Inside a greenhouse.— 
have a conservatory to attend to, and I would like to have 
movable sun-blinds inside on the roof. My employer does 
not like to have the glass painted. I should be glad to 
know the best way of arranging the pulleys, 4c., so that 
the blinds could work easily and efficiently.—J. W., 
Durham. 

4232. —Stopping Chrysanthemums. — What is 
the latest date 1 may stop Chrysanthemum plants that 1 
wish to produce large blooms, with only three or four of 
them on a plant? I have stopped my plants once and 
the shoots are getting a good length again. I am afraid if 
I let them grow on now they will run up very tall.— 
Somerset. 

4233. —Climbers for a south-east wall.—I have 
a brick wall, about 18 feet high, which I wish to cover with 
climbers. Aspect, south-east; soil, a stiffish loam, with 
olay subsoil; locality, Snaresbrook, Essex. I should feel 
obliged if anyone would kindly tell me the most suitable 
things to grow in such a position, with some hints on their 
management.—S. D’ARBINS. 

4234. —Constructing a cold pit.— Would someone 
kindly tell me how to make a small cold pit in the cheap¬ 
est and most efficient way ; and how best to use it for 
raising seeds in the springtime earlier than they can be 
brought on in the open ground; and would it be of any use 
for keeping bedding Pelargonium cuttings in during the 
winter months ?— A Beginner. 

4235. — Liquid-manure for Tomatoes, &c.—Will 
any experienced reader of Gardening kindly inform me if 
it would be safe to use the liquid from a covered cesspool 
connected with kitchen sink, w.c., &c., for Tomatoes and 
other market garden plants ? If so, what would be the 
proper proportion of water to add, and how often should 
it be applied to the plants ?— W. 

4236. — Window conservatory as a propa¬ 
gator.— I have a glazed window' conservatory, about 
36 inches by 18 inches wide, and 35 inches high, which I 
would like to utilise os a propagator. Perhaps “ B. C. R.,’’ 
or some other qualified person, would kindly state 
whether the idea is practicable, and, if so, the best way to 
proceed so as to make it thoroughly successful.—J. C. 

4237 —Flowering plants for greenhouse.—I 
am going to buy a greenhouse 15 ft. by 10 ft., which will 
be ready early in May, and w’ould thank someone to supply 
me with a list of a few flowering plants that would make a 
nice show in it during the summer, and also a few to follow 
on for winter and early spring blooming? I would like a 
climbing Rose. The plants selected must not be too ex¬ 
pensive.— Novice. 

4238. —Creepers for a London greenhouse—I 
have a small greenhouse opening on to a staircase in a 
London house. There is a deep box along the w’all on one 
side, and a wire trellis against which 1 am anxious to grow 
some sort of creeper, but the wall faces north, and, conse¬ 
quently, gets no sun. Can anyone tell me of a creeper that 
would thrive and grow quickly in such a position ? I have 
tried an Ampelopsis Veitchi, but it was not successful.— 
Aralia. 

4239. — The raising of Apple and Pear-trees 
from seeds and cuttings.—What is the best manner 
of raising the Apple and Pear from seed ? How’ and when 
should the kernels be sown—indoor or outdoor? What 
time would it take a seedling plant to grow of sufficient 
size to be grafted on ? And also, which is the best way to 
set cuttings of Apple and Pear-trees to strike root, thereby- 
saving grafting, and at the same time answering the same 
purpose?-A. F. 

4240. — Hyacinths in glasses not rooting.— 
Could anyone kindly tell me why my Hyacinths in glasses 
did not make any roots this year bey-ond a few short ones 
about an inch long? 1 put them in the glasses about 
November lost, allowing the bulbs to just touch the water, 
and have added a little more water at the required times. 
They have been in a dark cellar all the time, and have had 
clean water, and when I brought them out about five 
weeks ago they then appeared healthy and strong ; but, as 
stated above, the roots only grew* 1 inch long, and then 
withered away, whilst the top had buds on about the same 
height and even less. How can I avoid this in future ?—A 
Winter’s Tale. 

4241. — Fig-trees losing their leaves.—I have 
about a dozen Fig-trees under glass. I begin to force them 
about February, On one or two of the trees the leaves at 
the end of the branches—the first leaves—get twisted-like, 
and grow in a bunch with little or noBtalk between them, 
and they are exceedingly liable to drop off when quite 
green and healthy-looking. Can anyone kindly tell me 
the probable cause of this ? Some of the trees are worse 
than others, and sometimes it extends to only one branch 
of a tree. They are very well fed. They get plenty of 
cow-manure, and are perfectly free from insects of all 
kinds, having been well painted with Gishurst, &c., in the 
winter. There are no Figs near these twisted leaves.— An 
Old Subscriber. 

4242. — Destroying Couch Grass on lawn. — 
On a large lawn, laid out 11 years ago, 1 noticed Couch 
Grass for the first time about two years ago. Since then it 
has spread every where, and no wonder, as‘unless I am mis¬ 
taken, it was in flower a fortnight ago. Last spring I had 
a large pieoe of the lawn dug up, weed* and roots cleared 
out, ana the ttirves broken up, and the fine Grass from 
them dibbled in in small pieces at 3 inches to 4 inches 
interval. This plan answered admirably, and I have done 
the same this year to another piece of the lawn. The 
drawbacks are the expense, as, to be any use, it must be 
done thoroughly, and getting out the roots and hand¬ 
picking the turf takes a great deal of time, and the fact, 
os 1 suppose it to be, that this operation would only be 
successful if done in March or April. What 1 want to 
know is if there is any means of carrying on the war 
during the rest of the year, for, at the rate I am going at, 
it will take me six or seven years to clear out the enemy 
at an expense I do not like to face. It would be some¬ 
thing gained if I could only check the progress of this 
pest, which is intruding everywhere where the soil is good 
and where it is indifferent, and even on the lawn-tennis 
ground, to which more care is given than to the rest of 
the lawn. The roots are as thick in some places as very 
coarse string, and run for yards, throwing up occasional 
tufts until a favourable spot is reached and taken posses¬ 
sion of, to the exclusion of everything else.—A. M 
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4248.— Marechal Niel Bose losing 1 Its leaves.— 
I have a Marshal Niel Rose with roots outside, and its 
shoots trained inside under the glass of a lean-to green¬ 
house with a south aspect. All the young leaves drop off 
soon after they appear. I have syringed it with soft water 
with a little soft soap in it, and it is free from green-fly. 
Can anyone kindly tell me the reason of the mischief?— 
None*. 

4244. — Dahlia roots in a propagator— Three 
weeks ago I put some ground roots of Dahlias in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre in a propagator. Some of them not throwing up 
any shoots I examined them, and found that the crowns 
of several were quite rotten, although the tubers were 
alive, a quantity of roots having started from them. Is 
there anything I can do with these, or must I discard 
them?—S. D’ Arbi ns. 

4245. —Fruit-trees on an iron fence.— Will some 
experienced fruit grower kindly advise me under the 
following dreumstanoes: I have divided, by means of a 
barbed wire iron fence, my garden from the paddock—I 
want to know if this fenoe can be made suitable for train¬ 
ing espalier fruit-trees on. It is 600 feet long, most 
farourably situated as regards aspect, being on a steep S.E. 
slope, rich light sandy loam soil, and the fenoe runs S.E 
to N.W. in piart, and N.E. to S.W in part. I purpose 
putting galvanised iron wire-netting along the fence as a 
protection to the trees against cattle and sheep. Is the 
plan feasible ? What other fruit-trees besides Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, and Quinces, are suitable for this 
kind of cultivation ?—M. A. A. 

4240.— Unfruitful Plum-tree.— I have in a good 
position on the south side of my house a Plum-tree, name 
unknown, for I have never had a fruit off it, although it is 
eight years old at the least. Till last year it never had a 
single bloom on it, and then it had only one. This year it 
has two blooms on, although the tree well covers a space 
10 fee i by 6 feet. The shoots of the tree seem thin and 
wiry, and it does not make much wood. It happens to go 
np at the back of the kitchen fire flue, and, consequently, 
its leaves appear before those of any other tree. I have 
two other trees near it which do fairly well. I have not 
had the tree taken up, but my gardener has done his best 
at the roots, though I am afraid that is not much use. 
Can any good fruit-grower kindly tell me what to do to 
make it bear? I have no doubt it is a good sort of Plum, 
r'*m«ng, as it did, from a very good firm of nurserymen.— 
H. D. 

UNANSWERED QUERY. 

4081.— Plants to flower with Carnations.— I 
have a small lean-to greenhouse, facing south, 7 feet 
6 inches square, and I think of growing some Carnations 
for winter blooming in it. I should like a few more 
plants to bloom with the Carnations, principally white, 
will someone be kind enough to tell me what sorts would 
do best, and also the best way to heat it for them ?— 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4247. — Worms in lawns (Lawn Grass ).—Place a 
large tub near, fill it full of water, and drop in a oouple of 
lumps of lime. When the lime is dissolved, water the 
lawn with the liquid. Water will only carry a certain 
amount of lime. Gather up the worms when they come 
to the top of the turf. 

4248. — Asters for show (G. W. ft.).— Collections of 
Asters, distinct varieties, are understood to mean a certain 
number of distinct coloured blooms of any particular class 
that may be named in the prize schedule, generally 
worded in this way: 18 Quilled Asters, distinct, and so on 
for all the other classes. 


4249. —Potting the Scarborough Lily (Vallota 
purpurea) (Lily).—' The bulbs of this Lily should not be 
buried beneath the surface of the soil, but should be about 
three parts of their depth out of it. It would be better to 
repot yours properly at once, and treat them as recom¬ 
mended in Gardening, April, 14th, page 77. 

4250. — Mangolds and Swedes (Allotment). — 
Mingold seeds should be sown immediately ; the Globe 
varieties are the best for a strong clay soil. Swedes 
should be sown about the middle of May; the Defiance 
Purple-top Swede is an excellent variety. It is necessary 
that the clay soil be thoroughly well worked. 

4251. — Spent Hops and Pansies (Pansy).— Spent 
Hops may be useful to mix with stiff, clayey soil in which 
Pansies ore to be grown, but in light soils good rotten 
manure would be far preferable. Hops would, in such a 
case, make a good mulching or top-dressing to exclude the 
burning rays of the summer sun from the roots. 

4252. —Planting Mulberry-trees (M. ft.).—The 
i*st time to plant these trees is in the autumn, and the 
same care should be bestowed on the operation os all good 
cultivators give to other fruit-trees; pruning will not be 
necessary, except to cut out a badly placed shoot or branch. 
In had climates the Mulberry is worth a place on a wall. 

u 4 253.—Raising Sunflowers (Amateur).—Thews 
should be raised in & gentle heat, and the young plants, 
being pricked singly into small pots, should, after a little 
hardening, be planted out in the open ground. If sown 
outdoors now, though the seed would no doubt grow, the 
plants would be late, and all the seed may not germinate 


4254.— Draining flower pots (T. H. S .).—in the 

absence of old broken flower-pots, the coarse portion of 
sifted ballast may be used, small broken pieces of brick or 
tile, or nobs of charcoal. There is nothing better to put 
over the drainage to prevent it becoming choked than 
Mo«, especially the kind used for Orchid growing, known 
as Sphagnum Moss. This remains without decaying for a 
tngthened period. 

4255 -—Marochal Niel Bose branches dying 
W. Holland ).—Canker is the cause of the sudden 
heath of the Rose branches, evident from the specimen 
«ent, and as they are in close contact with unpainted iron 
*ire, that ia the reason of its appearance. The wires should 
f painted, and then Roses ana other things may be safely 
jruned on them. Unpainted iron wire is responsible for 
UIe . mysterious deaths of many climhln g plants when 
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4256. — Quassia-water for green-fly (Ajhis).— 
The Quassia-chips should be boiledat the rate of 4 os. of 
chips to 1 gallon of water. When the temperature of the 
liquid falls to 85 degs., strain it off, and apply it with the 
syringe. Something will be saved by dipping any shoots 
that are flexible enough in the liquid placed in a iJasin for 
that purpose. It will not do the Roses any harm. 

4257. — Daffodils not flowering (Vera).— When 
these produce an abundance of leaves and not flowers os 
yours nave done, it may be taken for granted that the soil 
in which they are growing is exhausted, and as soon as the 
leaves die down, it will be well to take up the bulbs, 
divide, and replant them on a pieoe of well-manured and 
deeply dug land. 

4258 — Evergreen plants tinder trees (Ever- 
green).— Periwinkle should do well under the ABh-trees. 
It will be almost sure to grow well and make a better 
show than ground Ivy. An Aucuba here and there might 
be tried ; but for an evergreen shrub under trees I doubt 
whether anything is better than the oommon Holly-leaved 
Barberry (Berberis aquifolium). It has also the great ad¬ 
vantage of being cheap. 

4259. —Planting a ribbon border (B. D. E.).— An 
effective ribbon border might be made as follows: Back 
row: Peri 11a nankinensis, next yellow Calceolarias, then 
Browallia cmrulea, next dwarf Nasturtiums, and in front 
Ageratum Imperial Dwarf or Phlox Drummondi. If you 
are not certain of the Nasturtium being a free and con¬ 
tinuous bloomer, it would be better to substitute a dwarf¬ 
growing variegated Pelargonium for it. 

4260. — Begonia and Lily bulbs (W. II. B.).— Pot 
the recently-purchased Begonia bulbs at once in light, 
loamy soil, and place them in a comfortably warm house. 
Also immediately pot the Lilies in a rather strong, loamy 
oompost, and place them in a cold frame. But little 
water at the root will be required in either case until 
active growth commences. If you read Gardening regu¬ 
larly you will find frequent notes on the management of 
both kinds of plants. 

4261. —Destroying ants in pots (Wilfrid).— Smear 
large plates with treacle, and place the plants in pots 
infested with ants in them. They will be trapped whole¬ 
sale Follow this up. Also make a strong decoction of 
Elder leaves, or of bruised Laurel leaves, by steeping them 
in boiling water, and allowing them to stand for some 
time, then, when the plant soil has become dry, giving a 
good soaking with the decoction. Strong soot-water may 
also be tried with advantage. 

4262. — Lightening heavy soil (Cultivator).— 
Burnt lime is a very good material for this purpose. The 
8oil should be well trenched, and during the operation 
the burnt lime should be liberally administered, so as to 
get thoroughly mixed with the soil, upon which it exerts 
a strong mechanical action, preventing the particles of 
the clay from forming the dense and compact mass 
natural to them, and reducing them to a more minute 
condition, which makes the land more easily worked. 

4263. —Vine leaves and fruit bunches (New 
Beginner). —The Vine leaves sent were perfectly healthy ; 
the kind—Black Alicante—has always the young leaves 
covered with a whitish, downy substance on their under¬ 
sides. The embryo bunches of fruit are growing, as you 
say, at the ends of the shoots, but it was wrong to slop 
these growths at the same joint as the bunch ; they should 
have been allowed to run on for a little while, and then 
have had their points pinched out two or three joints 
beyond the bunch. With regard to the general treatment 
of your Vines you cannot do better than carefully read the 
notes on their culture that appear from time to time in 
Gardening. 

4264. —Management oi a berried Solanum 
(Vera).— From the description given, the plant you call 
“ Christmas Cherry,” is no doubt a Solanum. It should 
now be cut back a little and be placed in a warm part of 
the house, and as soon as the young growths have made a 
little progress it should be repotted, shaking off a good 
portion of the old soil from the roots, and using a fresh 
compost for it of sandy loam and decayed manure. A 
clean pot, the same size as the one it is now in, will do. It 
shoula be well drained, and the soil should be pressed 
firmly around the roots. Place it back again in a warm 
corner of the house, and encourage it to grow &s much as 
possible. The after treatment can be regulated by reading 
the notes that appear from time to time on Solanum cul¬ 
ture in Gardening. 

4265. — Fumigating a greenhouse (AphU).— It 
must be self-evident that the ridiculously small quantity 
of Tobacco used —^th of an oz. in a house 18 feet by 
10 feet — is perfectly useless. Sufficient Tobacco or 
Tobacco-rag or paper should be burnt in an old water or 
flower- pot contamingsome red-hot charcoal or wood embers, 
with some holes made to admit the air and so fill the 
house with a dense cloud of smoke. Great care should be 
taken to prevent the material used from flaming when 
ignited, if the material is dry, this can be prevented by 
damping it. Fumigation when the green-fly is bad should 
be done several times at short intervals of a day or two, 
and the plants should, wherever possible, be well washed 
in the morning with clean, soft water, applied rather 
forcibly with a syringe. 

4206.— Seedling Cyclamens (Cyclamen).— Seed¬ 
ling Cyclamens that are now singly in thumb-pots, if 
fairly well rooted, may be potted on into large 60-sized 
ones, well draining them, and using a mixture of turfy 
loam, leaf-mould, decayed stable-manure, and sharp silver 
sand for compost. After potting they should be placed in 
a comfortably warm temperature in the greenhouse, and 
be enoouraged to grow on as fast as possible. A sharp 
look-out for green-fly must be kept, and it must be 
promptly destroyed by fumigating with Tobacco or dip¬ 
ping the plants in Tobacco-water. When the pots are 
filled with roots Bhift on into 5-inch ones, in whioh they 
may bloom, using a similar compost. After this potting 
place them in a pit or frame, placed in a rather shady 
position, on a cool, coal-ash bottom, in which they will do 
well during the summer. They must have abundance of 
water in dry weather, and frequent syringings of the 
foliage also, and abundance of ventilation at all times, and 
they must be kept scrupulously clean. Given the atten¬ 
tion described they should do well. About the end of 
September they should again be removed to the green¬ 
house for the winter. 


4267. —Planting Ivy hedgings (Ivy).—In planting 
these first prepare the land thoroughly, as Ivy lasts a long 
time; set the plants firmly in the ground in a row, and peg 
down close to the ground; the distance apart will, of course, 
depend upon the size of the individual plants, and the width 
of the edgings. Ivy may be planted at any time, if pro¬ 
cured in pots. Almost any kind of climbing Ivy makes a 
good edging; the broad-leaved Irish variety is a very rapid 
grower. 

4268. — Unhealthy Gardenias (Gardenia ).—The 
main cause of the deformed flower buds and unhealthy 
appearance of the plants in question is, no doubt, largely 
if not entirely, due to a very bad attack of mealy bug. 
The specimen twig and bud sent was literally swarming 
with it; we never remember seeing a worse case. If the 

E lants are all like the sample sent, the best way would 
e to utterly destroy them at once by burning, and 
thoroughly cleanse the house by scrubbing woodwork, 
whitewashing walls, painting, &c.; and then replace the 
plants from a clean and healthy stock. To keep Gardenias 
olean great care is required. They Bhould be freely and 
forcibly syringed every day with clean water, and occa¬ 
sionally with a mixture of paraffin-oil and water; a wine- 
glassful stirred into 3 gallons of water is a safe mixture. 
This should be kept continually agitated whilst it is being 
used, and, if the sun comes out after it is applied, the 
glass should be shaded, or the foliage is apt to become 
scalded. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUTT8. 

Naming plants.—Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens toe mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers and } if possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists? flowers, suck 
os Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, os these can only be correctly 'named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

t % Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Soutkampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— G. J. Y.—l, Mahon ia (Berberis) 
aquifolium; 2, Daphne laureola; 3, Strawberry-tree (Arbutus 

Unedo).- P. C.—l, Tradescantia zebrina; 2, Begonia 

nitida; 3, Insufficient specimen; 4, A Dieffenbachia of 
some kind, but the specimen too poor to determine which 

accurately.- C. E. F.— Impossible to name from such a 

scrap.- Mrs. II. J. Moore.—Vie cannot name garden 

varieties of Hyacinths.- John Stanton .—A small form 

of Rhododendron arboreum.- II. E. Carthew.-Fnn- 

ciscea convert!flora,- W. M. C. — Maiden’s Wreath 

(Francoa ramosa).- S. M. W.— Tetratheca verticillata; 

1, Heart-leaved Saxifrage (Saxifraga(Megasea) cordifolia); 

2, Deutzia gracilis ; 3, Mahonia (Berberis) aquifolia; 4, 

Pteris cretica.- G. ft. T .—1 and 4, Fronds too immature 

to determine names accurately; 2, Phymatodes Billardieri; 

3, Dracaena vivipnra variegata.- Mona.— 1, Adi&ntum 

decorum; 2, Asplenium flaccidum ; 3, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum; 4, Pteris tremula ; 5, Cannot name from an infer¬ 
tile frond ; 6, Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-foemina var.) ; 7, 

Sel&ginella Kraussiana.- A Beginner.— Certainly not a 

Lobelia. If you will send a better specimen we will tell 

you what it is.- J. P. —Spotted Coltsfoot (Farfugium 

grande).- J. Player.— Mackaya bella.- Z. Z. —1, 

Lantana aurantiaoa; 2, Clerodendron foetida ; 3, Justida 

carnea; 4, Sedum arboreum variegatum.- J. M. C.— 

Apparently a Silene; please send again when in flower. 
——J. L. L. —Common Alder (Alnus glutinosa). 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Balfour. —If you will please to say whether the Azaleas 
have been forced hard, or only subject to ordinary green¬ 
house temperature, we can probably advise you what to 

do.- Auratum.— Could you let us see a bloom of the 

Lily in question when it is open ? We might then be able 

to enlighten you.- Miss Denison. —From the appe&ranoe 

of the leaf sent the frost must have been allowed to enter 

the greenhouse, or it has been scorched in some way.- 

Anxious Enquirer. — There is an excellent article on 
Azaleas after flowering in this week’s issue of Gardening, 

p. 108.- F. E. W. —The cause of the mischief to the 

Rose Uriels is, no doubt, that the house has been kept 

much too warm.- T. II. Bush.—A yearly index to Gar- 

dknino is published, and the price is stated on the front 

page ©f advertisements.- Start .—The decayed wood 

and leaves would not be suitable for potting purposes.- 

Femlea.— The Roses are infested with green-flv. Fumi¬ 
gate lightly and frequently with Tobacco.- Vera.— It is 

too early to transplant the bulbs in question. Wait until 

the foliage dies aown.- A. B. M. —The mischief to the 

plants complained of is, no doubt, caused by woodlioe or 

“ slaters,” as you call them.- Greenwich.— The way you 

propose to plant your Cucumbers should answer very well 

indeed.- Zonal Please send a truss or two of the 

affected Pelargonium flowers, and then we shall be able to 

advise you.- E. C.— It would certainly be worth while to 

try the Syringa seeds in the loacality named.- Insect .— 

Fumigate the greenhouse lightly and frequently with 
Tobacco. The insect your plants are infested with Is 

green-fly.- A. S. Wigg.— Please send specimens of the 

insect, and then we can inform you of its name, &o. - 

Speedwell. —’Die w’eed in question can only be got rid of 
by frequent deep forkings over of the ground and picking 

outevery bit of the rootsseen.- Hopeful.- The manure in 

question should be placed on the surface of soil, to be 

washed in by the waterings the plants receive.- Eff.— 

We do not recognise the plant from description given.- 

T. E. T.— Letter arrived; but it did not contain any 
insects.- E. M. Woolard.—Vit should imagine that the 

Original item 
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Peas are eaten off by sparrows and mloe.- George 

Rroirn.— 1 The cause of the Peas falling to come up was 
probably that the seed was bad. With regard to people 
taking your things out of the garden, the only remedy 
seems to be to apply to the police for protection. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

4269. —Canaries hatching.— Could any reader of 
Gardening tell me the best food for canaries hatching ? 
They are in a room with others.—W. W. K. 

4270. —Pood for bird 8 .— What kind of food is the 
best for bullfinches, canaries, greenfinches, and thrushes 
in confinement?—T ommy Atkins. 

REPLY. 

3891.—Mating a bullfinch and canary.— Get 
some bullflnoh's eggs, put them under a oanary hen, let 
her bring them out; you will find the young ones then will 
pair with a oanary ; also almost any other bird can be 
made to mate in the same way. The young seem in some 
way to partake of the nature of the mother that brings 
them out.—G. C. Dlsstee. 


BEES. 

4271.— Be© frames. — How many frames should be 
allowed to the brood-rearing part of the hive in the honey 
season, to justify the description prosperous ?—J. A. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

4272. —Fowls plucking out feathers.— Would 
some reader of Gaedining kindly tell me how to cure 
fowls of plucking out and eating the feathers from each 
other ?—G. F. 

4273. —Breeding poultry.— What ie the minimum 
time which should elapee between making up the breeding 
pen from a mixed poultry yard, and using the eggs for 
breeding with a good prospect of pure birds?—J. A. 

4274. —Fowls not laying.— My fowls of late have 
not been laying well. I have four hens and a cock, and all 
look well, and they lay on an average about four eggs a- 
week. As far as I know they are well taken care of, and 
their house is an unused dust-hole, quite dry and enug, 
and with a run 6 feet wide and 8 feet long. If « Doulting ” 
would kindly tell me what food is beet, or rather what is 
best to be done, I should be greatly obliged.—Ax Anxious 
Enquirer. 

REPLIES. 

4051.—Cross-bred poultry.— There is no oertainty 
aS'to the colour of the chicks bred from any cross, and for 
this reason I should not pronounce any bird impure, 
although his progeny from a hen belonging to Borne other 
breed failed to resemble him in colour. Some breeds are 
very impressive, and the cross-bred cockerels are the 
exact counterparts of their sire.— Doulting. 

4161 —Guinea fowls.— We have kept them for years, 
and do not find them very difficult to rear. During the 
first two months—like turkeys—they require four meals a 
day of chopped eggs and breadcrumbs, or dry Oatmeal, 
to be kept warm and on dry ground in the park, afterwards 
they are hardy. Set the eggs under hens, as they rear 
them better, and they will roost indoors and be tamer. 
We also have a cold situation on a hill.— Anon. 

4051. — Crooked breasts In fowls. — Crooked 
breasts are due to more causes than one. Roosting too 
soon and on narrow perches certainly helps to bring on 
the defect, and breeding from stock with weakened con- 
fttitutions is also a fruitful cause of coniplaint. If **o, B.” 
will take care to provide good wide perches, as described 
in my reply to query 4049, and will breed from well- 
shaped healthy stock, I think he may rely on turning out 
some perfect chickens.— Doultinq. # 

3914.— Unsatisfactory eggs.— There is 
always some risk in buying eggs for sitting, 
and especially when they have to travel long 
distances. It is true that most vendors of eggs 
are careful to label the package “With great 
care, but, as a rule, this request to the railway 
porters has but little effect. When we take into 
account the shaking which travelled eggs have 
to undergo, particularly those which have to 
change lines many times, it is surprising that so 
many eggs prove good. “X. B.’s” purchase 
proved an unfortunate one ; but I cannot admit 
that any blame rests with the seller. He was 
satisfied that, under favourable circumstances, 
the eggs would produce chickens, and could 
therefore guarantee to replace thoso which were 
infertile. An egg which had never been fertilised 
would always remain clear, in spite of the hen 
sitting closely upon it. It is the eggs which 
have, at some time or other, contained a living 
germ, whichbecome rotten and discoloured. What 
causes the decay is a question noteasily answered. 
Perhaps the cock was a delicate bird, in 
which case the germ would be weak also; perhaps 
the cold weather interfered with the sitting, and, 
V L r ^ij^ e ^’ hen not sit throughout os she 
should have done. Travelled eggs, it should be 
remembered, can never be depended upon to 
hatch as well as those laid at home; and the 
staler the eggs are when sent out, the more un¬ 
satisfactory will be the result. Some years 
•mee, when egg-seeing was not soTimportanfc a 
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business as it is at present, the advice given to 
purchasers was to sit the eggs immediately they 
arrived. This advice has been proved unsound. 
No one should buy expensive eggs for sitting 
before he has a hen ready to receive them, but 
he should not place the eggs under the hen for 
some hours after they reach him. The rest, it 
seems, is beneficial to the germ, and the pros¬ 
pects of a successful brood are better than 
would be the case if the eggs were set at once. 
Egg-buying is a costly anaslow way of increas¬ 
ing one’s stock of poultry ; still, it has its satis¬ 
factory side. Many of those who buy eggs 
could not afford the price of a pair of birds ; 
others, again, may not nave the accommodation 
for keeping them. But whenever space and j 
money are no object I advise the purchase of 
birds, so that one may breed his own chickens. 
—Doulting. 

4056.— Cross for Plymouth Rook 
fowls. —As I stated in reply to a previous 
ouery, “ L. S. N.’s” want of success may be 
aue to the use of an inferior strain. There is 
a little to be said in favour of crossing the 
Plymouth Rocks. By buying a cock or two at 
once it is possible to hatch out plenty of 
chickens at home ; whereas, if a cross between 
other breeds be selected, another year must be 
wasted. Why does not “ L. S. N.” turn down 
a couple of strong Houdan cocks amongst the 
Rocks ? These would vastly improve the Rocks 
as table fowls, and increase the number of eggs. 
If a new breed be decided upon, I should select 
the Langshan or Wyandotte. Brahmas are 
not, as a rule, looked upon as delicate fowls. 
It is true, however, that their excessive leg- 
feather is a drawback in wet farmyards. 
“ L. 8. N.” Bhould also take care that the 
roosting places are made secure against draughts. 
Even amongst farmers there is a difference in 
their systems of management.— Doulting. 

4053.— Best laying: fowls.— If there be 
any difference, the palm must be given to the 
Andalusians ; but, as I have pointed out many 
times in these pages, it is not safe to speak of 
any breed as being the best for laying purposes. 
As with other kinds of animals, so with 
fowls—it ia possible to breed specially for one 
object to the exclusion of others, and if one 
point only be kept in view, it is very certain 
others will suffer. Take the Andalusian, for 
instance. If breeders look to plumage only, it 
is very certain egg production will fall off, and 
the size of the egg may also be affected. As a 
rule, the Andalusians lay larger eggs than 
Minorcas or Leghorns, and they are quite as 
numerous, if not more so. “Mrs. L.” must 
have purchased eggs from some inferior strain, 
and I am confirmed in this by the assertion 
that the eggs are badly shaped and weak-shelled. 
I advise her to sell off her present stock and try 
another lot before the breed is condemned as a 
bad one. Some Leghorns are very good layers, 
but the Minorcas are equally good as egg-pro¬ 
ducers.— Doulting. 

4049.—Poultry-house and poultry.— 

To ascertain the size of house required for any 
number of fowls, give each bird from 10 inches 
to 12 inches of perch room, and place the roosts 
a yard apart. For fifty birds, about 42 feet of 
roosts or perches would be wanted, and these 
could be easily set up in a pen 15 feet by 7 feet. 
A perch would be fixed at each side of the 
building and another mayrun down the centre. A 
door may be placed at one end corner ; this would 
slightly reduce the length of one of the outside 
perches. Larch poles, about 3 inches or 4 inches 
in diameter, split in two, and nailed the flat 
side downwards, make the best perches. A 
neighbouring carpenter would give the best 
estimate as to cost. The cheapest plan 
would be to buy the materials and engage a 
carpenter to do the work. If it be possible to 
divide the runs, the fowls would do better in 
two lota. It is a difficult matter to advise as 
to the choice of breeds. The Langshans, the 
Wyandottes, and the Plymouth Rocks are all 
useful.— Doulti no. 

4047. — Black Minorca chickens. — 
These require much the same kind of treatment 
as the young of other breeds of fowls. They 
should remain in the neat with the hen until 
from twelve to twenty-four hours old. If fresh 
eggs are used for sitting they will all hatch 
within a few hours of each other. The hen 
should first be fed, and upon the nest, if that 
be practicable. Plenty of good Barley meal, 


mixed with water into a stiff paste, should be 
given her. After she has satisfied her wants 
some food should be placed upon a board for 
the chickens. This should consist of hard- 
boiled egg and bread-crumbs, the egg being 
chopped into small pieces, and well mixed with 
the bread-crumbs. The hen and chickens should 
then be placed in a good-sized coop, and a guard 
fixed in front of it. The guard should be made 
to fit the coop, and may be as long as the owner 
considers necessary. The top may be made 
with thin strips of wood or with wire netting; 
the latter is to be preferred. This is fastened 
to a framework of boards, which stand on 
edge. No floor is necessary for the coop, unless 
rats abound. The coop is best Bet on a Grass 
plot, and to ensure the ground being dry the 
coop Bhould be placed in position three or fou*. 
days before the chicks are timed to arrive. A 
little straw may be placed in one corner as 
bedding, but after a few days it may be 
dispensed with. For the first day or two the 
egg and bread crumbs may be continued, then 
Oatmeal may be gradually introduced, and the 
egg as slowly withdrawn. Barley-meal and 
sharps may afterwards be mixed with the Oat¬ 
meal, so as to lessen the expenditure. If 
expense be no object, the Oatmeal should be con¬ 
tinued. When the chicks are a fortnight old a 
little hard corn may be given the last thing at 
night. At present prices no better corn can be 

f urchased than sound Wheat. Upon the foods 
have named the best results can be obtained. 
Of course, it is advisable to vary the diet occa¬ 
sionally, and this can be done by using a little 
Indian-meal, boiled Potatoes, Barley, or Buck¬ 
wheat, from time to time. Small chickens 
require feeding very frequently, older birds will 
do with five meals daily—viz., at 7 a.m., 10.30, 
1.30 p.m., 4.0, and 7 in the evening. Care 
should be taken that none of the food becomes 
sour, and that the water should be pure and 
cool. The coops should be moved to fresh 
ground as occasion requires, and dusting places 
must be provided Do not attempt to rear 
largely, if at all, unless a Grass run is at hand ; 
and do what lies in your power to keep the 
adult fowls from trespassing. Managed in this 
way the chickens will thrive, and losses will be 
few and far between.— Doulting. 

4048.—Fowls for a small space.— 
“ E.’a ” run is very small indeed—so small, in 
fact, that only about three or four fowls at the 
most can be kept to do any good. Why does 
“ E.” not select a few bantams ? The eggs are 
certainly very small, but the fowls are small 
eaters, and are entertaining little creatures. 
If large fowls are preferred, Andalusians are 
the most suitable, and look well in confine¬ 
ment. —Doulting. 


TTiiRBENAS ! VERBENAS ! VERBENAS !— 

V Strong healthy, well-rooted cuttings in beet varieties, 
scarlet, white, purple, pink. Crimson King, and s’ripcd. all 
true to name, 45s. per 1,000 ; 5s. per 100; 2a. 8d. per 50; Is. 8d. 
per 25: carefully packed, post paid. Cash with order.—A. 
STRQULGER, Florist, Barsham, Becciee, 8uffolk. _ 

DANSIES.—Splendid Scotch strain, mixed, 
Is. per dozen plants, 100 for 6s.. carriage free.—ARTHUR 
W. MAJOR, Florist, Oundle. Northamptonshire._ 

TTARDY WHITE MARGUERITES —Chryg- 

■LL anthemum Leucanthemum, moat useful, blooms freely 
all summer, perennial, neat habit, evergreen. 6 roots, la. 
12. Is. 9d., free. C, maximum, tne largest, blooming with, 
and grouping well with the Dahlias, fine border plant, 6 roots. 
Is. 6d.; 12. 2s. 6d.-C. STEVRN8. High-street, HorncasUe. 

qUNFLOWEKS.—Tall an 

O plants, 2d. each, or Is. 9d. 

COLONEL. Castletown House, Strftu» M r. 

A SPARAGUS, Weekly, what Offers 7-20Ur^e 

-Lj- Cornflowers, mixed, Is. 1 Plumbago. 2 Greenhouse Clim¬ 
be r*, Is., free —HOBBS, 8t, John’s, Wareham. _ 

TTARDY FERNS, English, Irish, and Scotch, 

JJ- numerous var., including Lastreas. Athyriums, Poly- 
stichums, Polypodiums, Aspieniums, Cys’opteris, Filmys, 
Parsleys, Scolopendriums, Blechnnms, Ac.; 15 distinct, la. 6d.; 
20 large growing var., 2s. 6d.; 50, 5a.; 10’. 9s. Botantcally 
named, carriage paid.—ISAAC NELSON, Botanist, Felielde, 

T»XCEPTIONAL OFFER”TCTCLEAR.—Car- 

■kJ nations, well-rooted and matured, 24 for Is. 6J. CEno- 
thera, will flower soon, 12 for Is. 3d.; Pansies, pretty varieties, 
12 for 9d.; Wallflowers, da»k, and Sweet Williams, 20 for K : 
Pinks, 20 for Is. 3d. All sent free.-HY. SHEPPARD 
Albany-p’ace, Stratford-on-Avon. 

fjARNATlON “GLOIRE DE NANCY,” 

without doubt the grandest Carnation ever sent out for 
Cut as well as Conservatory and the Open Border. Flowers 
from 2 to 3 inches across, pure white, and strong Clove- 
scented. More robust than the old red Clove, and freer. 
Good rooted layers, 25s. per 100, 15s. for 50. 8s. for 25. 6d. 
each. Cash with order.—E. COLLINS A SON8, Cumberland 
Par k Nurse ry. Willesden Junction, London. W. 

TTICCARS COLLYER & CO.’S GENERAL 

” SPRING CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Palestine Specialities, Fruit Novelties, African Rarities, Palm 

c "* a **“■ 


1 dwarf, good strong 
per dozen, post free.— 
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Alpin* plants In natural 


INDEX. 


Amaryllis margiiiata 

oonspieua 

Annnals for mixing with 

.. „ 

Ants, destroying.. 
Apples and Pears from 
seeds and cuttings, the 
raising of 

Aquaria. 

Asparagus beds, mak¬ 
ing. 

Auriculas, planting out 
Begonias, tuberous 

Birds . 

Bones, dissolving 
Box Elder (Nefundo), 


. Camellia cuttings, strik- 
125 Inf 

Carnation shoots, de- 
188 formed. 

Chiysanth emumsJiQ Uld- 
181 manure for 
127 Chrysanthemums, sum* 
mer-flowerlng .. 

Climbers for south-east 

123 wall . 

130 Cold pit, constructing 


variegated 
Oameiliae out- 


126 Coleus 

123 Crocuses, sparrows and 

124 Crocuses, taking up 

130 Cyclamens after flower- 

123 ing. 

Dahlia roots in a propa- 

128 gator . 

126 Dandelion for salad, the 


Dean of Rochester, ad- 
128 drees to the .. .. 122 

Evergreens, transplant- 

127 ing.126 

Flowers, drying .. .. 121 

125 Flowers for Planting 

among Roses .. .. 121 

124 Flowers, small vases 

for.121 

124 Freesias.128 

Fruit garden .. 124 

123 Fruit-trees on Iron fence 123 
123 Class covered yard, a .. 128 

125 Grape Lady Downe's 

125 Seedling.122 

OreenhouM ., .. 12 } 

127 Heather on a lawn .. 125 
Holly, propagating .. 126 
187 Hotbed making .. .. 183 

187 184 


Lettuoee for exhibition 126 
LUium tigrinum, treat¬ 
ment of.124 

Lobelias, herbaoeous .. 124 

Martchal Niel Rose .. 181 

Marflohal Nlel Rose loe- 
iU leaves .. ..131 

Mealy-bug, destroying.. 185 
Myrtles .. .. .. 183 

Orange and Lemon- 

plants.123 

Orchids dying .. 187 

Orchids, management 

of.127 

Outdoor garden .. ..123 

Pelargoniums, late .. 188 

Perennials for mixing 
with Roses .. 121 

Petunias for the window, 
double.122 


Phloxes. 

Photographic competi¬ 
tion . 

Plants for the flower gar¬ 
den, some useful 
Plants for the margins 
of Rose beds 
Plum-tree, unfruitful .. 
Poultry and rabbits .. 
Pyrethrums 

Questions and answers.. 
Red Ooral Bush (Eryth- 
rins crista-galli 
Roses intermixed with 
other plants 

Scarlet Runners in north 

border. 

Beakale in suburban gar- 
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BOBUS. 

ROSES INTERMIXED WITH OTHER 
PLANTS. 

Roses are unsurpassed in their attractions by 
any flowering plants in cultivation when in 
bloom, but they have an uninviting appearance 
when their principal dftplay for the geason ig 
over, which ie not compensated for by the 
limited number of flowers which even the 
most continuous bloomers among the Hybrid 
Perpetual*, assisted by the Chinese and Noisette 
varieties, produce. This, of course, is not ap¬ 
parent in the case of such plants as are intro¬ 
duced into mixed borders, where the rusty con¬ 
dition 'which their foliage assumes in the after 
part of the summer is not so prominently notice¬ 
able os when they occupy beds or borders by 
themselves. But to do full justice to Roses, 
they require such liberal applications of manure 
as will not agree with the majority of flowering 
subjects, vet much may be done to render Rose 
beds and borders attractive from early in spring 
up to the end of autumn without in any way 
interfering with the flowering or general well 
being of the Rose. 

Flowers fob planting among Roses.— In 
the selection of such plants as are adapted for 
this purpose it is necessary to consider not only 
the habit and form of the subjects chosen gene¬ 
rally, but it is of equal importance that they are 
such as either possess an immunity from the 
principal insects with which Roses are so much 
infested, or that are easily kept clear from their 
depredations. 

Perennials for mixing with Roses. —In 
beds of Roses where the plants were pegged down 
I have found nothing more effective than the 
common White Lily (L. candidum), and the differ¬ 
ent varieties of L. canadense, three or four bulbs 


associated with these the Roses should not be 
planted very close, or the Lilies are liable to be 
m the way of anyone moving amongst them for 
the purpose of attending to their requirements. 
To follow these. Gladioli are in every way adapted 
as to the time they will come into flower, suc¬ 
ceeding, aB they do, both the Roses themselves 
and the Lilies, should they be used as well; 
and, like them, their erect, non-spreading habit 
of growth, and the ease with which greenfly 
can be destroyed by syringing, should it get 
from the Roees to them, adapts them well for 
growing in this way. Gladioli for the purpose 
should be planted at the end of April or early in 
thismonth, and the Lilies when the tops have died 
down. Single plants of Campanula pyramidalis 
at intervals in the spaces between the Roses are 
also very effective. These should be raised from 
seeds sown in this month out-of-doors, in the 
open ground, and grown on through the sum¬ 
mer ; they should then be taken up, be potted 
singly, and wintered in frames, planting them 
out amongst the Roses also in this month. 

Annuals for mixing with Roses. —The 
best of these that I have found adapted for the 
purpose are the Ten-week Stocks, sown about 
the middle of April, and hgain^at^th* en<^ jf that | 


month, or early in the present one, grown on 
three or four plants together for a time, in 
4*inch or 5-inch pots, and then planted out 
without disturbing their roots. The rich con¬ 
dition of the soil necessary for the Roses 
keeps the Stocks growing and flowering 
longer than when under ordinary treatment; 
French and African Marigolds are also especially 
suitable for this purpose. They keep on flower¬ 
ing long, grow freely, and are proof against 
aphides or other insects, as far as I have ever 
observed. These should be sown in the middle 
of April—a few seeds each in 5-inch pots, and 
planted out in the middle of thismonth. Mignon¬ 
ette, either sown now in pots and afterwards 
transferred to the Rose beds, or sown where it 
is to remain, will, by keeping the plants thin 
enough, continue flowering till near autumn. 

Plants for the margins of Rose beds.— For 
the outer edges of Rose beds, in addition to 
spring bulbs (Snowdrops, Crocuses, Narcissi in 
variety, and Scillas), Pansies, Myosotis, Violas, 
and Daisies, kept in the reserve ground, and 
when the Roses have been pruned and mulched 
in the spring, planted at suitable distances 
apart, will keep on making a display for a con¬ 
siderable time ; bat it is with the plants that 
come into flower when the bloom of the Roses 
begins to wane that the best results will be 
derived from, and by employing such as I have 
named above, Rose beds need not have the 
shabby look which many so often present when 
the first blush of bloom is over. As will be 
understood from what I have said, there should 
be no attempt to plant so as to cover the ground, 
as this would interfere with the ordinary work 
in attending to the Roses, as well as with 
gathering their flowers; but enough may be 
done to give the ground devoted principally to 
Roses a cheerful appearance all through the 
season without much cost in either labour or 
material B. 

Marechal Niel Bose.—Some years ago I 

} )laced a plant of this in a large pot in the small 
ean-to which I have annexed to my dwelling- 
house, and in which is a Vine; the Rose grew so 
well that I trained it to the back wall of the 
house. Ithasgoneonincreasingfromyeartoyear; 
the roots have pushed themselves through into 
the soil, and it has completely covered the wall. 
Last year I cut about 150 blooms from it, and this 
year shall probably cut more. The plant is as 
healthy as can be, and has evidently got into 
something that it likes; and although the 
blooms are not so highly coloured as one eould 
wish, they are excellent, with good stiff foot¬ 
stalks and fresh, green foliage. As to the deep 
colour which this flower sometimes exhibits, I 
should be glad to know bow it is produced, 
although my experience of a reply to this is not 
much in favour of getting a satisfactory one. I 
was standing, in the spring of last year, at 
South Kensington, by the beautiful golden 
blooms exhibited by Mr. J. Walker, of Thame, 
and made use of the expression, “I wonder 
how they get so rich a colour ?” There were 
two or three Rose growers standing by. “ Oh !” 
said one, “evidently by shading.” “Not at 
all,” said another; “I believe it is by being 
in bright sun.” When doctors disagree, who 
shall decide ? At any rate, I have had great 
pleasure in my plant, and can safely contrast 


its brilliant green foliage with the yellowish 
green of some other plants I see elsewhere. It 
gives me all its flowers before the Vine shoots 
are any length, and, as it is in a warm position, 
ripens its wood sufficiently. When I first had 
it I had no idea of keeping it so long, but 
thought that perhaps after a year or two it 
would have spent itself, and I should have had 
to throw it away; but it has improved every 
year, and I hope to retain it for some time 
to come.—T. 

4243.—Marechal Niel Hose losing 1 
its leaves. —If there is no deleterious influ¬ 
ence inside the house, such as the fumes from 
an oil stove or strong Tobacco smoke when fumi¬ 
gating, it is very clear that the vitality of the 
plant is weak. This may arise from canker in 
the roots or stem, or the roots may be insuffici¬ 
ently nourished. You had better examine the 
stem and roots. If you find no canker, root out 
the plant and provide fresh soil, and replace it 
with a young one.—J C. C. 

HOUSB A WINDOW GARDHNINQ, 

SMALL VASES FOR FLOWERS. 
Charming arrangements of flowers can be made 
at this season with but few blooms, and those 
not of expensive varieties. A few days since I 
arranged two little vases, or rather specimen 
glasses, with the following : In each I placed a 
single bloom of a double variety of white AzaW, 
some sprays of Deutzia gracilis, and three white 
Cyclamens, the whole being backed by a frond 
of Pteris tremula; two smaller fronds of this 
Fern were also placed in front/ and bent down 
so as to droop gracefully. These little vases 
were arranged to match, and were for placing 
on a side table in the drawing-room. Many 
pretty floral groups can be effected with but few 
flowers if a little time and taste be employed in 
their arrangement. The Dielytra is a flower 
now coming into the market, and it is well 
adapted for the decoration of both large and 
small vases, as sprays of almost any size can be 
obtained and cut off this plant. This flower 
has the advantage, too, of being equally effective 
by either day or artificial light. As a hardy 
plant the Pyracantha is very useful for cut 
purposes; a spray of it, when placed among 
white flowers, such as Lily of the Valley, 
Deutzias, Ac., with the addition of a little Fern, 
being extremely effective. H. A. 

4165.—Drying: flowers. —The most effec¬ 
tual mode of preserving flowers is by pressing 
them between sheets of cotton-wool. Blotting- 
paper is also used; but the wool retains the 
natural appearance of the flower better. It is 
best to press the flowers as soon as gathered, 
and for this purpose two small wooden boards 
may be carried, say, 6 inches by 9 inches, with 
the needed sheets of cotton wool between, and 
a strap to tighten the boards. If pressing 
materials are not at hand, a small tin case 
should be taken to place the flowers in as soon 
as picked; they will thus keep fresh until it is 
convenient to press them. There is one objec¬ 
tion to cotton wool—it is apt to adhere to the 
flowers, and, where the structure is delicate, 
part of the flower is apt to be separated In re¬ 
moving the wool. To obviate this difficulty 
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some light, fine muslin or other material might 
be placed between the wool and flowers. Bell¬ 
shaped flowers are the better for having some 
wool put inside the flower. With every care in 
pressing, many flowers lose their colour very 
much, but quite lately a German botanical 
journal has advocated salicylic acid as helping 
greatly to preserve the colours of pressed 
flowers, especially if they are red. The method 
recommended is to dust the leaves with the 
acid in powder, removing it with a brush when 
the flower is pressed dry, or to moisten the 
material used in pressing with a solution of one 
part of the acid to fourteen parts of alcohol. 
The writer has not had an opportunity of trying 
this plan yet, but its utility could be very easily 
tested.—W. M. 

4188.— Double Petunias for the win¬ 
dow. —Propagation from cuttings is generally 
effected in spring from plants that have been 
kept in warmth, but you would find it much 
easier to grow them from seed, of which 
there are now fine strains. Sow in a pan and 
place it on the hotbed, picking off the young 
plants, when large enough to handle, 2 inches 
apart. When they begin to grow freely remove 
to a cool house, and if they are to be grown 
in pots shift them on as required. If they are 
to be grown in boxes plant them the beginning 
of June and set the boxes for a week in a 
sheltered situation. Let the soil be fairly rich. 
—Byfleet. 

The Night-scented Stock.— Amongst 
night-flowering and night-scented plants this 
is one of the best. Its flowers, being of a 
dull colour, would probably be passed by 
unnoticed were it not for the delicious per¬ 
fume which they emit as soon as the sun 
goes down, and which claims for them a 
place in balcony and window gardens, where 
their value is soon recognised. Plants with 
either scented leaves or flowers are great 
favourites here, but the often prevailing fashion 
of adorning gardens, as if sight were the only 
sense to be appealed to, has driven out of culti¬ 
vation many plants that once were held in high 
esteem ; their unobtrusive hues would be lost 
among the glaring clouds of scarlet Pelar¬ 
goniums and similar showy plants, while the 
foliage of many does not aclapt them for the 
sub - tropical department. In balcony, and 
boxes, and borders, however, such plants are 
at home, and their fragrance is always grateful 
as it steals in through the open window on the 
morning breeze or the calm of a summer’s 
evening. The Heliotrope, Stock, Balm of 
Gilead, Mignonette, Musk, Lemon-scented Ver¬ 
bena (Aloysia citriodora), and scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums, are all thoroughly adapted for 
purposes such as these. The Night-scented 
Stock strikes freely by means of cuttings, and 
only requires the protection of a cold house or 
pit in winter. It will succeed in any good light 
soil, and will flower in great abundance with a 
small amount of attention. The chief point to 
observe in its treatment is to be careful not to 
overwater it—H. H. 


Address to the Dean of Rochester.— 
At a meeting of the committee of the old South 
Notts Horticultural Society, it was decided to 
present a congratulatory address from his horti¬ 
cultural friends to Dean Hole upon leaving the 
neighbourhood in consequence of his elevation to 
the Deanery of Rochester. The address is to be 
handsomely illuminated and enclosed in a carved 
Oak casket, and in order to carry out the 
necessary arrangements a sub committee was 
appointed, consisting of the chairman (Dr. 
Appleby), the Rev. J. M. Dolphin, Mr. Gas¬ 
coyne, and Mr. Marsland. It was felt that the 
number of subscribers would be more appre¬ 
ciated than the amount subscribed ; therefore 
the individual subscriptions are not to exceed 
10s., and all old members of the society, 
exhibitors at its meetings, and fellow workers 
in horticulture in Newark and the neighbour¬ 
hood are invited to contribute. Any of the 
above mentioned gentlemen will be glad to 
receive subscriptions, or they may be sent 
direct to the treasurer of the fund, Mr. E. M. 
Hutton-Riddell, Messrs. Samuel Smith and 
Company’s, Newark. Many of the readers of 
Gardening will remember Dean Hole as the 
author of the charming “Book about Roses” 
and the “ Six of Spades/’ The subscription list 
will remain open untiPthe end of Malr. 
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FRUIT. 

GRAPE LADY DOWNE’S SEEDLING. 
Tins handsome and most valuable late Grape, 
part of a crop of which is well figured in the 
annexed engraving, is the result of a cross 
between the Black Morocco and Sweetwater, 
and was raised about 1835 by Mr. Forster, gar¬ 
dener to Viscount Downe, Benningborough Hall, 
York. As may be seen by the engraving, there 
are about 30 bunches on a space of 10 feet long 
and 7 feet wide, yet this was the lightest of any of 
my crops of Grapes, and, although of good flavour 
and colour, and kept well till the second week in 
April, was the least profitable. In some cases I 
had two bunches to a lateral. Several of my 
latest-keeping varieties were so grown. I firmly 
believe in starting with fire-heat, giving 
abundance of air ; and to my mind this ventila¬ 
tion, judiciously given, is of the utmost im¬ 
portance in the treatment of the Lady Downe’s 


crop is no heavier on the single-rod system, 
but is ripe first. Great care must be exercised 
in tying down the young laterals at this season 
of the year, as, being so brittle, they are apt to 
break off. To prevent this, tie the points 
slightly down from the glass before attempting 
to finally fix them in position. If these Lady 
Downe’s Grapes are in flower at the same time 
as Black Hamburgh, I should use the pollen of 
the latter to fertilise the blossoms of the first- 
named kind. At about colouring tune I find 
they like plenty of water at the roots. Should, 
by chance, the borders get dry, the probabili¬ 
ties are that the berries will crack. Very early 
thinning is wanted for this variety; those 
bunches taken in hand almost before setting is 
complete make the noblest Grapes. Alicante 
and Lady Downes can be well grown together. 

_ S. C. 

4246.—Unfruitful Plum-tree.—It ap¬ 
pears to me that your Plum-tree requires to 
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Grape Lady Downe’s Seedling:. Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. 
Stephen Castle, West Lynn Vineries, Norfolk. 


Grape. Some have not hesitated to tell me 
plainly that I am wrong, thinking that the fire- 
heat is wasted. Not so. Fire is required, but 
do not forget air. Give the laterals plenty of 
space, keeping sub-laterals well in hand. What 
is to be aimed at is not a quantity of foliage, but 
fine large leaves, very liberal feeding in the form 
of cow-manure, soot, lime, &c., being the 
groundwork of success. Many causes are 
assigned for the scalding to which this 
variety is very liable, but to suppose that the 
sun shining on the berries is a cause is a 
mistake, as in every case I found my scalded 
berries on the side where the sun never touched. 
Low temperature and defective ventilation are 
two certain causes of scald. Often in hot, bright 
weather the temperature inside will be lower 
than outside, then the rush of warm air will 
generate steam, and scald will show itself at 
once. When fire is used a little air on the top 
of the house all night, increasing it before the 
sun has much power, will be steps in the 
right direction. I grow Lady Downe’s, some 
with one rod to a Vine, some with two, and 
some with three rods, all at 3 feet apart. The 


taken up and replanted to check its vigour. If 
you do this it will probably become fruitful. If 
this treatment has no effect you may safely con¬ 
clude that the branches are unduly excited by 
the heat which proceeds from the flue. To 
obviate this you should have the wall wired, 
keeping the wire 2 inches away from the wall ; 
this will allow a current of air to pass between 
the wall and the branches. The result will bo 
that the tree so dealt with will be no earlier in 
starting into growth than the others.—J. C. C. 

4212. — Vines bleedingf. —wipe the wounds 
quite dry, and immediately apply painter's 
knotting with a small brush. There will be no 
bleeding after the leaves begin to unfold. It is 
a moot point if bleeding does Vines much harm. 
On the face of it it ought to, but I have known 
bleeding Vines as vigorous as others. Still, I 
should not let my Vines bleed.—E. H. 

- Thomson’s styptic, to be bought of almost all 

seedsmen, I have found to be an excellent preventive as 
well as remedy. I have also used with good effect on 
small shoots a ligature made with three or four turns of 
bottling on whipping wire, drawn as tightly as possible — 
J. M., South UanU. 

■0rigiraaJ from,:, j loaibhi* 
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4239.—The raising* of Apples and 
Pears from seeds and cuttings.—Sow 
the seeds any time when the fruits are consumed. 
If raised in quantity, sow in beds in the open 
ground. If only a few pips from choice fruits 
are planted, sow in pots and keep in a frame 
till germinated. It will depend upon their 
treatment when they will be fit for grafting, 
but many will be large enough to graft when 
two years old. Cuttings should be taken in 
autumn, and planted firmly in a cool border. 
Muloh and water when dry.—E. H. 

-You had better sow the seeds in 6-inch 

or 8-inch pots, and bring on the young plants in 
a cold pit or greenhouse, and plant them ont in 
the open the following spring. You are not 
likely to meet with muon success in raising 
Apple and Pear-trees from cuttings. It is both 
a slow and uncertain process. Branches of some 
sorts, if taken off early in winter, and the stem 
portion buried 1 foot in the soil, will sometimes 
strike root. These branches require to be from 
3 feet to 4 feet long. You may also try your 
hand with cuttings about a foot long; take 
them off in the autumn and bed them firmly in 
the soil in a partially shaded border.— Head 
Gardener. 

4180.—Orange and Lemon-plants.— 

These oughtnot to lose a leaf if properly attended 
to. Pot them in three-parts light, fibrous loam, 
one each of peat and leaf-soil, with some sharp 
or ooarse sand, and give free drainage. Encourage 
growth during the spring and summer by means 
of a moist and genial atmosphere and frequent 
use of the syringe, and mature the wood in 
autumn by free exposure to sun and air. Thus 
treated, they will winter beautifully in a tem¬ 
perature of 40 degs. to 45 degs ; water should 
never be given at this season until the soil shows 
decided signs of dryness.—B. C. R. 

4245.— Fruit trees on iron fence.— The 
plan is quite feasible, and ought to succeed. 
Prepare the sites well by digging and inter¬ 
mixing the soil where each tree is to be planted. 
I should trust principally to Apples and Pears. 
Plums and Cherries are often unsatisfactory 
against a fence. Quinces are hardly suitable, 
but bush fruits, Gooseberry, and red and white 
Currants will be quite at home.— E. H. 

4214. — Hotbed making. — Yes; old 
dry leaves will be useful to mix with stable 
manure in hotbed making, especially if the 
manure is fresh. They steady and extend the 
heating power of the manure. One-third leaves 
to two-thirds manure is a good proportion. Mix 
thoroughly and throw them in a heap to get 
warm, ana then make up the bed as with such a 
a proportion of leaves it will not overheat.— 
E. H. 

4182. —Dissolving bones. —I am an 
amateur chemist, and being interested in Vines, 
I made some “ dissolved bones.” They were 
perfectly dissolved, but on application they were 
too strong. As a fact, the sulphuric acid had 
dissolved the bones, but there was some acid 
still left unkilled. This was my first shot; I 
tried again. I took crushed bones, and this 
time I added a little mould. I added the 
sulphuric acid cautiously and kept the mass 
well stirred; when it appeared to cease working 
I added some carbonate of ammonia and also some 
lime to make sure this time that the sulphuric 
acid was all killed. I then left it and it dried 
up to a powder, which has been used for the 
vinery, and all is going well. Killing the 
sulphuric acid before using is the great thing.— 
The Brae. 

4234. — Constructing a cold pit.— Some 
years ago I built several very cheap cold pits in 
the following manner : The walls were built up 
with rather stiff soil rammed firmly together, 
the back wall being 2£ feet high and the front 
1| feet. When the walls were high enough the 
inside faces were cut down straight and lined 
with builder’s slates. These were not abso¬ 
lutely necessary, but I wanted to make the 
place neat. The outsides were rounded off and 
covered with turf, fastened on with pegs at 
first, but it soon began to grow, and attached 
itself to the soil. A light wall-plate and rafter 
were fixed on the walls. Such a pit will be as 
durable as if built with bricks, and is superior 
to bricks for keeping out frost. Pelargoniums 
might be wintered in such a pit, if kept dry and 
the glass well covered.H. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from May 12 th 
to May 19 th. 

Thinned out the young shoots of the Passion-flowers 
and other climbers in the oonserVatory; all things are 
making rapid growth now, and neglect for only a short 
time leads to entanglement Tied in wall and pillar 

E lante. Several of the iron pillars are covered with Ivy- 
saved Pelargoniums, and are very attractive ; there is no 
limit to the height some varieties will grow when planted 
in good soil. Re-arranged beds and borders. House very 
gay now with Pelargoniums, late Azaleas, Cytisus, Ac. 
Potted on Chrysanthemums ; the plants are now in oold 
frames on ash-beds, with the lights drawn off early every 
morning, and propped up at the back at night; the points 
of the shoots will be pinoned out as soon as the roots work 
into the new soil. Pruned back Soianums whioh have 
borne a heavy crop of berries during winter; they will be 
placed in a close pit and syringed daily till growth begins, 
and will then be hardened off and planted out on a south 
border to be potted up in September. The berries will 
not be ripe quite so early as from younger plants grown 
in pots; but they oome in very useful for midwinter and 
later. Pinched back the growth of scarlet and other 
Salvias to make them bushy; shall plant them out shortly ; 
they make much finer plants in the open air, and, by cut¬ 
ting the roots round with a spade in September, 10 days 
or so before I want to lift them, they soaroely lose a leaf 
when potted up. Shifted on young Tree Carnations from 
thumb-pots. Made new plantations of Russian Violets; 
young runners of Marie Louise and other double kinds are 
ooming on for framing in autumn. It is rather too soon 
for beading out yet, except Calceolarias and Violas, 
several beds of which have been planted during the past 
week ; but all, or nearly all, our bedding stuff are in cold 
frames or temporary sheltering places hardening off. 
Covering up and watering is a serious business; but it 
must be well done, as starved, checked plants are a long 
time getting over it. I have not yet removed the nets 
from the wall trees altogether; but shall do so during this 
week, as there is plenty of foliage to shelter the young 
fruits now. The Peaches have been gone over onoe, and 
the forerights rubbed off, and some of the blossoms from 
the book of the branches where too thick. A little 
Tobaooo-powder has been dusted here and there among 
the branches; this keeps both the green and the blaok- 
flies at a distance. By-and-by, when the nights are quite 
warm, I shall use the soap-suds from the laundry through 
the engine whether I notice any flies or not, as what falls 
from the wall helps to stimulate the roots; I am also 
using the soap-suds effectively upon a wall covered with 
Noisette and other Roses. Earthed up early Potatoes. 
Drew some soil up to the stems of Cauliflowers. Aspara¬ 
gus from young plantations ooming in freely now ; young 
plants with their orowns near the surface are earlier than 
the old beds deeply buried. When blanched Asparagus is 
required it is an easy matter to draw a ridge of soil from 
each side of the rows in the same way as other vegetables 
are earthed up. Thinned out hardy annuals in borders, 
transplanting some of the thinnings. Godetias, Chrysan¬ 
themums, and Cornflowers move readily. Removed 
laterals from Vines in houses ; the borders in the houses 
where the plants have been cleared out have been mulched 
with manure; this keeps the roots in an equable state with¬ 
out much labour. Assisted the setting of late Grapes by shak¬ 
ing the rods and drawing a soft brush over the bunches in 
the middle of theday, when the pollen is dry Night temper¬ 
ature, 65 degs. I find this quite high enough ; it may be a 
little lower in the mornings without doing muoh harm. On 
bright, sunny mornings I would rather nave the fires put 
out than permit the pipes to get hot with a bright sun 
on tbe glass. Scattered a little artificial manure among 
a three-year-old plantation of Strawberries, raking it well 
in, and mulching the beds with stable-manure. Renewed 
the linings round a bed of Melons, a bottom-heat of 
80 degs. being essential to bring the fruit to perfection, 
the oold winds having lowered the temperature. Made 
up a long ridge of manure for Mushrooms under a north 
wall; the manure has been used nearly fresh from the 
stable, the long, strawy matter being laid in the bottom, 
and the short manure mixed with one-fifth of loam, the 
whole made as firm as possible. 


Greenhouse. 

Myrtles.—The common varieties of Myrtle are not 
only free-growing plants, but, with comparatively little 
attention, they will live and continue in good condition 
for a longer time than most hard-wooded subjects. They 
do not require so much pot-room as many things that need 
greenhouse treatment; out, to keep them in presentable 
order, the plants must not be allowed to remain in soil 
from which the roots have exhausted all the nutriment. 
Where any renewal of the soil is requisite repotting may 
now be carried out. The plants should be turned out of 
the pots, and have as muon of the old soil removed as can 
be got away without too much disturbance of the roots. 
Fresh, turfy loam that has lain long enough for the vege¬ 
table matter it contains to have Tost its vitality is the 
best material to grow these Myrtles in, adding as muoh 
sand as necessary to ensure porosity for a length of time, 
as there is no need for repotting so often as with plants of 
a less enduring nature. As in all oases with things that 
do not want annual repotting, it is requisite to see that 
the drainage is sufficient, and that enough fibrous matter 
is used to prevent the soil getting down into it. Where 
repotting is not neoesstry it will be an advantage to give 
a moderate dressing of concentrated manure to the sur¬ 
face of the soil. This will assist the growth that is now 
moving. Any large specimens that are getting taller than 
required may have their leading branches shortened. By 
this means their heads will be kept within due bounds, 
and it will also help to keep the base of the specimens 
furnished with new growth. Young stock that has been 
raised from cuttings within the last two or three years 
should be attended to in stopping, so as to secure the re¬ 
quisite bushy condition, as the plants, if left to them¬ 
selves, have a tendency to spire up thin of side branches. 
If a few plants of the smallest variety are grown, the 
shoots will be found suitable for bouquets where large 
foliage is not admisuble. 


Vallotas.—These bulbs will now be making their 
annual set of new leaves. Stand the plants where they 
will get plenty of light, so as to Beoure stout foliage, with 
plenty of substanoe in it, for on this depends much of the 
ability to flower well. The small offsets, which Vallotas 
produce freely, should be removed and grown on, several 
together, in 5-inch or 6-inch pots. When fairly attended 
to these little bulbs soon attain Bize enough to flower. 
Vallotas do not require to be annually repotted ; but it is 
not well to allow the bulbs to remain too long together in 
large masses with insufficient pot-room. If this happens 
the crop of flowers will be proportionately smaller. Three 
strong, full-sized bulbs are enough to grow in a 7-inoh pot. 
When any division of the bulbe is attempted after the 
leaves have begun to move freely care must be taken that 
the roots are not broken, or the season’s growth will 
suffer. Where large specimens are required, such as con¬ 
sist of, say, a dozen flowering bulbs, proportionately largo 
pots should be used. From this time up to when the 
leaves have attained their full size, weak manure-water 
should be given frequently to all plants that have not 
been repotted this season. Fibrous loam is the best soil 
for Vallotas. 

Statioee.—The different kinds of 8tatioe, suqh as 
S. profusa, 8. Holfordi, and 8. Butcheri, are amongst the 
most useful of greenhouse flowering plants. The colour 
of their flowers—deep blue—is less plentiful than others; 
henoe it is desirable for the take of oontrast. The flowers 
being of a dry, paper-like texture, remain for many weeks 
in good condition. 8. profusa goes on producing its erect 
branching spikes from early in the spring up to autumn, 
and thus tha plant keeps up a long succession of flowers. 
The other kinds named concentrate their bloom more 
together, but are equally effective. Young plants that 
will now be moving freely should have enough root-room. 
Without this the growth will be weaker than desirable. 
All the kinds mentioned are very free-rooters, and require 
larger pots than many things. Healthy examples should 
have pots 2 inches or 8 inches larger than those they have 
hitherto occupied. 8tatices will thrive in either peat or 
loam, but a mixture of the two in about equal parts, with 
enough sand in it, is preferable. Drain well, as during 
their long season of growth they require a good deal of 
water. Use the potting lath, so as to make the soil quite 
■olid, and keep the plants a little close for two or throe 
weeks after potting. They do not like the full foroe of 
the sun in bright weather. When so exposed the leaves 
have an unhealthy appearance, and do not attain more 
than half their size. The way that I have followed with 
these plants is to lay a piece of newspaper, supported on 
a fsw stick® inserted in the ball, overeaoh specimen In the 
daytime during the summer months. This is better than 
permanent shading, whioh often does harm to other oocu- 

r ts of the house. The plants, when not in flower, should 
syringed freely overhead daily all through the grow¬ 
ing season. This is necessary to keep down the attacks of 
red spider, to whioh the Statioes are somewhat liable, as 
they also are to aphides, for the destruction of whioh 
fumigation with Tobaooo or dusting with Tobaooo powder 
are the best remedies. 

Ooleus.—More cuttings of these quick-growing sub¬ 
jects should be put in, as they frequently oome in for use 
in a small state for room and other decoration better than 
when large. Where larger examples are required, the 
shoots of such as were propagated earlier on should 
be stopped, repeating this, if necessary, so as to keep the 
plants sufficiently dense and busby. To give the leave* 
the requisite oolour the plants must have plenty of light, 
by standing them near the glass; but a thin shade is 
necessary during bright weather. 

Soianums.— These plants require muoh less attention 
when planted out-of-doors in summer than when grown in 
pots, at the same time acquiring more strength, which 
enables them to bear larger quantities of berries. Plants 
that had their berries fully coloured early last autumn, 
and as soon as they got shabby were cut back, will have 
made new growth suoh as will enable them to set a full 
crop of berries that will again be ripe early. Soianums 
are not affected by a few degrees of frost suoh as often 
occur during the present month, consequently they may 
be at onoe planted. Choose a moderately sheltered place 
for them, where they wilt be well exposed to the sun. 
They are not very particular in the matter of soil, but 
it should be sufficiently loose in texture to admit of their 
being lifted, when the time comes, with plenty of roots. 
If it is of a heavy nature, enough leaf-mould and sand 
must be added to give it the right consistence. Young 
stock that has been raised from cuttings during the past 
winter may also be planted now in the same manner. If 
they are not sufficiently furnished the shoots may again 
be stopped; but whatever is done in this way delays the 
production of flowers, and as a matter of course causes the 
berries to ripen later. All that is required in the way of 
attention is to give watfer when neoessary during the 
summer, and to see that the foliage is free from insects. 
By syringing freely overhead two or three times a-week 
the plants may generally be kept clean. A few standards 
of these Soianums are useful for arranging amongst other 
things, as in this form their bright-coloured berries are 
better seen. To have them in this shape all that is neoes¬ 
sary is to select old plants that have a strong central 
branch, from whioh remove all the side shoots. The stem 
Bhould be tied to a stick inserted in the ground; stop the 
leader when a clear stem of 12 inches or 15 inches has 
been secured. By repeating the stopping a second -timo 
a sufficiently bushy head will be obtained. Remove all 
side shoots that may spring from near the collar as they 
appear. Thomas Baixbs. 

Outdoor Garden. 

It will hardly be safe to plant anything out but the hardiest 
plants before May 20th. Calceolarias, Pentstemons, and 
Antirrhinum! whioh have been propagated from cuttings 
may be set out at once. Self-coloured Antirrhinums make 
useful beds if the seeds are picked off regularly. I have 
made selections of whites and yellows, which, for variety, 

I have found very useful. Good bedding Pelargoniums 
are plentiful now. For scarlets, Warrior, Henri Jacoby, 
Vesuvius, and Rev. Atkinson are good ; in pinks there are 
Amaranth, Mrs. Miles, and Christine Master; for a sma 1 
bed Mrs. Custanoe is a bright and showy pink White Vesn - 
vius and Queen of Whites are good; gold, bronze-leaved, 
tricolors, and the silver-edged kinds give variety, auu 
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are useful for planting in mnsses and also for forming 
edgings and margins to beds. Plant the scarlet and other 
strong growers in the beds that have not been manured 
or that have been dressed lightly ; the weakly growers 
should have liberal treatment. A good deal may be done 
in fitting the'soil to the plant in order to ensure the very 
best results. There is much value in variety. The svstem 
of planting so many beds of scarlet to balance a similar 
Humber of masses of yellow has lost favour among people 
Of taste; in fact, the designs in many gardens have been 
altered and reduced in size, especially to give opportunities 
to tone down the glare. Neutral tints are specially valu¬ 
able ; the shades of lavender, and the soft pinks, and 
the whites, and light salmons are most useful. If an 
immediate show of blossom is not required, pinch off the 
blossoms of Calceolarias, Verbenas, &c., to strengthen the 
base; they will come out all the stronger by-and-by. 
Beds of Ranunculus will be coming forward. A light top- 
dressing of old, mellow manure, passed through an }-inch 
sieve, will be beneficial on porous soils. Stir the soil 
freely among beds of Carnations, Pinks, and all kinds of 
hardy plants. Train the growth of Clematis before the 
shoots become entangled; to obtain fine blossoms the 

S should occasionally be well cut back. Thin out 
mnuals. Look over beds of Roses frequently, and 
maggots, which are curling up the leaves. Thin 
out the shoots of herbaceous Phloxes where too numerous. 
Stakes for supporting many flowering plants should be in 
readiness when required by-and by. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vines in pots owning on for forcing next winter should 
be transferred to fruiting-pots; 12-fnoh ones are large 
enough. Use rough, turfy compost, enriched with bone- 
meal, in addition toa sprinkling of Clay’s or some other arti- 
fioiai manure. To ensure short-jointed wood and good 
foliage the plants must be trained near the glass. Where 
Grapes are ripening keep the atmosphere as buoyant and 
genial as possible by ventilation ana a steady application 
of fire-heat; but keep down the fire on bright mornings, 
or the red spider will probably make its appearance. In the 
management of the growth of late Grapes the chief aim 
should be to secure good, substantial foliage, and, if there 
is room to lay in the wood, let the bearing laterals extend 
a little further than the orthodox one or two leaves 
beyond the bunch; but do not overcrowd. Insects in 
fruit-houses must be promptly dealt with. Tobacco in 
eotne form is the best remedy for green-fly and thrip. 
Smoke on damp evenings, but have everything dry inside 
the house; the paper, or whatever is used, must not be 
permitted to flare, or the foliage of the plants will suffer. 
One fumigation is not sufficient in a general way; a 
second should follow about the second evening from the 
first. Liquid-manures will be used now more or less every¬ 
where; thoagh they are exceedingly valuable in fruit 
culture under glass, it is possible to overdo it. I have 
seen the colour of Grapes quite ruined by giving strong 
doses of liquid-manure ; ana Strawberries in pots are some¬ 
times injured by overfeeding with strong liquids. If one 
is unacquainted with the strength of any given manure, it 
is a very easy matter to use it experimentally at first; this 
is within the oapaoity of anyone. With regard to Peaches 
on walls, proceed with disbudding. Keep down green and 
blaok-fly with Tobaooo-powder. Look after recently- 
grafted trees, and fill up crocks in the clay, and rub off all 
youiig shoots below the grafts. Hulch Strawberry-beds 
with long litter. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Mashroom-beds made last autumn in cellars and Sheds 
without artificial heat should now be producing plenty of 
good Mushrooms. Anyone having a stable or a cellar for 
which they have no other use might realise a good sum 
by growing Mushrooms in it, if the manure could be ob¬ 
tained cheaply, or if horses are kept on the premises. The 
autumn is the best time to make up the beds, and the 
floor of the building might be quite oovered with them 
made in the form of ridges, 3 feet wide and 2 feet high. 
The south border is a warm place, and when the sun gams 
power the moisture evaporates rapidly. A considerable 
advantage is gained by covering the spaces between the 
vows of early Peas with longish manure after the Peas are 
staked. Attend to the thinning of the crops of vegetables. 
Surplus Onions may be drawn and used young. Unless 
very fine bulbs are required, these need not be thinned 
very severely, as the crop does not take much out of the 
land, and they manage to find room to swell to a good size 
on good land, even when left thicker than is customary. 
Thin Carrots according to variety—Early Horn to 2 inches, 
as they will be drawn early, the Carentan to 3 inches, and 
the Intermediate to 4 inches or 6 inohes, and the Red 
Surrey and Altrincham to 6 inohes apart. For home use 
very large roots are not so much cared for ae those of 
medium size, handsome shape, and good oolour. 
Parsnips should be thinned to 6 inches or 7 inches apart, 
and Turnips to a foot, or, in the case of the early crope, 
whioh will be drawn aa soon as of a usable size, less spaoe 
will suffloe. Sow the silver-skinned Onion, for pickling, 
thiokly, on rather hard ground. Sow New Zealand Spinach 
in an open border now; a warm situation suite it best. 
Harden off Tomatoes in oold frames; but cover up at 
night for the present. E. Hobday, 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Pentstemons and Phloxes are two charming families of 
herbaceous plants that, however, do not suooeed very well 
in very smoky districts, but in suburban gardens they may 
be done well, and are of the utraoet value. Being all but 
hardy the old roots will usually survive the winter, the 
soil being properly drained, with no more protection than 
a shovelful of ashes over each root; but vigorous young 
plants, raised from cuttings taken in the autumn, and 
wintered under glass, invariably sucoeed best, and Bhonld 
therefore have the preference, They should be potted 
-singly into Scinch pots in March, grown on for a time in 
gentle warmth, hardened off a little, and planted out in 

f ood soil, and a sunny position at the present time. 

entsteoeons are easily raised from fresh seed, which may 
be sown in a frame one summer to bloom the next. I 
have obtained some very fine varieties in this way. Strong 
plants of Phlox make good pot-plants. Choose the best 
of the autumn-struck cuttings, and pot them firmly in 
rich loam into 5-inch or 6-inch pots in April. If carefully 
looked after, and afforded plenty of liquid-manure, they 
will produce very fine beads the same summer. I think 
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few town gardenere have any idea of how many of the 
extensive and beautiful family of Campanulas thrive with 
a minimum amount of care, even in decidedly smoky 
places. After trying most of the varieties in different 
spots in and near London for years past I find very few 
that refuse to live and grow with a little care just at first. 
All the Canterbury Bells (C. Medium) are excellent town 
plants, and Borne of the “cup and saucer ” shaped kinds 
are both beautiful and curious. The tall chimney Cam¬ 
panula (C. pyramidalis) does well in all but the worst 
localities, while even the delicate little C coBspitosa, 
both blue and white, doeB well here (near New Cross, S.E.), 
in the open borders. Among others, C. grand!flora 
(Platycodon), C. gran dis (both blue and white), C. dahurica, 
C. macr&nthra, C. persioifolia(both blue and white, single 
and double forms), C. turbinata (very pretty), and C. 
pumila will all be found to succeed, even in the 
most unlikely situations. All the annual Convolvulus 
tribe are good town plants, especially the showy 
C. purpurea, or Morning Glory; but the Calystegias, 
which belong to the same family, are even more vigorous 
in growth, and being perennials cause no trouble when 
onoe established. C. pubescens has pretty double rose- 
coloured flowers, and C. grandiflora {single and white), 
and C. incamasa (rose) are also good kinds. 

B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

SOME USEFUL PLANTS FOR THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

All who take an interest in the summer de¬ 
coration of the flower garden must observe that 
Pelargoniums are not so commonly used as they 
were twenty years ago ; yet there is plenty of 
room for a still greater decrease, as they are far 
outdistanced in beauty and interest by many of 
the hardy perennials. Some of the best of them 
are the following— 

Brilliant Stonecrop (Sedum spectabile). — 
This is a plant that is attractive alike in leaf 
and bloom. It is perfectly hardy, and about 
the month of July, when it will be 18 inches or 
20 inches high, each stem will be terminated by 
a huge cluster of flowers of a warm purple or 
rose colour, and will remain in good condition 
for over two months. It is exceedingly effective 
as a mass or row in beds or borders, and is in¬ 
creased by division of the old roots. This should 
be done before the season is too far advanced. 

Phloxes. —These are all useful in the highest 
degree, and although they are often seen planted 
in out-of-the-way comers, as if their owners 
were ashamed to see them, they form excellent 
flower garden subjects. A prominent mass of 
Phloxes here and there amongst the dwarfer 
plants is a relief, and I consider that they are 
not half so much used in flower gardens as they 
merit. I have grown a very fine collection, and 
although new varieties appear annually, they 
do not cease to be more massive in form and 
gorgeous in colour than their predecessors. I 
am delighted with them. As a rule, I plant 
them and leave them, as I do not approve of 
annual transplanting and shifting them about 
from place to place. Plenty of manure when 
first planted and close attention to staking and 
tying while growing invariably produce satis¬ 
factory results. 

Tuberous Begonias. —I hear from the superin¬ 
tendent of a London park as well as from a noted 
flower gardener in Scotland that these are the 
coming plants for flower garden decoration, and 
they are most excellent subjects; but it would 
be a pity if they ever became as common as Pelar¬ 
goniums have been. Tuberous Begonias might be 
grown in thousands of instances where they are 
still unknown before they would predominate, 
and no harm can result from advocating their 
culture in every garden, as they can be kept 
from year to vear. This is greativ in their 
favour, and although they are somewhat late in 
the summer in becoming effective, yet they are 
exceedingly showy and very attractive during 
the autumn months. As they are generally re¬ 
garded as greenhouse plants, some people may 
think that they would soon wither in the 
autumn, but this is uot the case, as they are 
amongst the last plants in the flower garden to 
cease nlooming. Bulbs are somewhat expensive 
to buy, but from a small packet of seed a good 
stock may soon be raised. Seed sown this 
season will produce bulbs that will make & fine 
display next year. 

Herbaceous Lobelias. — Lobelias in the 
flower garden are almost wholly confined to those 
of the speciosa and pumila types, very pretty 
plants in their way, but not half so attractive 
as the herbaoeous varieties, of which L. cardinalis 
and L. fulgens are the best sorts. They are 
quite hardy, and remain in the open ground all 
wintefr, like Phloxes. The first batch of them 


I ever received was from Mr. Coleman, of 
Eastnor Castle, and I shall always feel grateful 
to him for providing me with such a valuable 
subject for the flower garden. They attain a 
height of 2 feet and 3 feet, and produce spikes 
of rich scarlet flowers. I frequently mass 
them in the centre of large beds, and I have 
made short rows of them in ribbon borders, and 
in all cases they never failed to give satisfaction. 
Large plants may be divided at this season, and 
if planted in good soil will be effective by July 
or August. 

Summer - flowering Chrysanthemums. — 
Many are apt to think that Chrysanthemums 
are best suited for an autumn or early winter 
display, and that their charms of form and 
colour would be lost at a time when all kinds of 
choice flowers are plentiful, but the summer¬ 
flowering Chrysanthemums do not verify this, 
&b although their flowers are smaller, yet they 
attract attention in the flower garden, and during 
September and October are very conspicuous. 
They flower very freely and continuously for 
weeks and months together. They are particu¬ 
larly hardy in growth and habit of blooming, 
as extremes of weather are less injurious to 
them than almost any plant I could name. 
Sunshine does not tarnish the blooms, and rain 
only makes them glow more brightly. They 
continue to bloom in late autumn, when no 
flowers are visible on Pelargoniums, and they 
may justly be regarded as one of the most use¬ 
ful plant classes anyone can dead with. I never 
take any of my summer-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums indoors or under glass, as they remain 
in the beds all winter, and when I wish to 
increase the stock, I allow them to throw up 
a number of shoots at this time of the year, then 
the plant is wholly dug up, each of the young 
shoots is cut off with a few roots attached, and 
at once re-planted where it is to grow. They 
are very useful plants in the hands of those 
who have no glass houses or pits, as their suc¬ 
cessful culture may be carried on continually in 
the open air. 

Pyrethrums. —It is only within recent years 
that these have become popular, as their huge 
double and single Daisy like flowers charm all 
who see them, presenting as they do such a 
variety of soft and telling colours. It is no nse 
to plant them singly, but an entire bed or beds 
of them will prove satisfactory in all gardens. 
They delight in a rich deep soil, and the flowers 
bear cutting admirably ; indeed, it is a mistake 
to allow any old flowers to remain on the plants, 
as these impede the formation and development 
of fresh ones. They are easily raised from seed 
sown in the open at this time, and useful plants 
which may be used for immediate effect may be 
purchased at a cheaper rate. 

Lantanas. —These vie with Verbenas in the 
form of their flowers and gorgeous colours, and 
they do not possess that objectionable habit of 
dying off prematurely so often experienced in 
Verbenas. The flowers have rather a disagree¬ 
able smell, but this does not prevent them 
from making a grand display in the flower gar¬ 
den. They are not so hardy as the preceding 
plants, and must bo reared under glass ; but a 
few of them are a fine addition to the flower¬ 
beds. 

Hardy garden Verbena (Verbena venosa).— 
This is by no means a new plant, but it is not so 
much or so often used as it ought to be. If raised 
from seed it will flower the same season,. and 
the roots last many years. They may either 
be lifted in the autumn and stored in boxes 
during winter, or they may be left in the ground all 
the year round. It attains a height of 15 inohes 
or 18 inches, branches very freely, and produces 
its little clusters of purple flowers m great 
profusion from June until November. M. J. 

4233.—Climbers for south-east wall. 
—What a glorious position for Tea and Noisette 
Roses ! Let the dwarf Teas cover the bottom of 
the wall, and such kinds asGloire de Dijon, Jaune 
Desprez, Climbing Devonicnsis, William Allen 
Richardson, and Marechal Niel the upper por¬ 
tion. Stauntonia latifolia is a fine, rapid grow¬ 
ing plant, and doe* well in Sussex. Magnolia 
grandiflora, if it could be waited, for, will be a 
grand feature. The Clematis family would 
make such a wall gay in summer.—E. H. 

4222.-Treatment of Lilium tiflrrinum.-The 
young seedling Lilies should be hardened by exposure, 
and then planted out in a nurseiy bed In the open air in 
rows, 6 inches or 8 inches apart.— E. H. 
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ALPINE PLANTS IN NATURAL MASSES. 

At one time—and, indeed, now to a large 
extent—alpine plants were grown in lumps of 
dried rubbish. In our country, in the southern 
parts of which the rainfall is often very deficient, 
a number of plants would perish at once under 
such conditions. On the other hand, foul weeds 
that will grow anywhere would take possession 
of the so-called rockworks, and Boon Dury them 
in herbage of some sort. One of the first things 
that I had to say about alpine plants was, that 
a great number will do perfectly well on the 
level ground in our cool climate, if not overrun 
by coarser plants. In any case there is not 
the slightest occasion to have what is called 
rockwork to grow these flowers. I do not 
speak only of things like the beautiful Genti- 
aneila shown here, which for many years has 
been grown as an edging in all part* of the 
country, but of the Rockfoils, the Stonecrops, 
and the true alpine plants in great numbers. 
Then, for the sake of securing the benefits of 
the refreshing rains for the plants, it wonld 
often be advisable, in the softth of Kngland 
at least, to avoid the dusty pockety thing 
which people have hitherto built for rock 
lowers. The illustration shown is that of a 
little alpine garden, made in quite a level 


garden 

most tasteful, find it difficult to group in this 
natural way—we have all been so accustomed 
to set things out in formal lines. This is a diffi¬ 
culty felt by the most careful and most artistic, 
but a little care will help one to deviate from 
the usual set patterns, and let things intermingle 
here and there and run into each other to 
show groups such as one may see among the 
rocks by the alpine paths. After a little time 
the plants themselves begin to help by growing 
irregularly. An excellent way is, if a number 
of plants are set out too formally—as in moat 
cases they will be—to pull up a number here 
and there after the whole are Bet. The grouping 
of this old and beautiful plant, as shown in the 
engraving, explains the whole tiling better than 
anything I can say of it. R. 

4171.— Planting out Auriculas.— If the 

alpine kinds are referred to they will certainly 
do well in the open ground undisturbed from 
year to year. They Vill do in any fairly good 
soil, hut they are worthy of having the ground 

well prepared for them. I put some out in the 
autumn, and they are making a fine growth, 
with abundant promise of bloom. I took out 
the natural soil 6 inches square, and as much in 
depth, and replaced it with good loam and a 


Gcntianella (Gentiana acaulia) naturally grouped in a Snrrey Garden. Kngraved for Gardsnijo Illustrated 
from a photograph. Figure to show eoale. 

place in the worst possible soil for growing the little leaf-soil and pounded brick. This will give 
plant in question—the hot Bagshot sand, where them all they want for some years with a top- 
the soil is always fit for working after the dressing of compost annually. Planted out they 
heaviest rain, but in hot summer is almost like make more growth in one year than in throe in 
By making the soil rather deep, in the pots. — J. C. B. 


first place, and by burying a few stones among 


“ A. F.” may safely plant out Auriculas 


th. plant, to prevent evaporation, thu flower, ; with e pr0 ,p e ct of .uccera, m my experience 
whicl. love, a clay or a rich loamy .oil, floe. of tbem out i. decidedly favourable, as 

very well, as the picture .hows, engraved ^ not H on i y ow far lnore luxuriantly, but 
"-- " produce finer flowers, with lea. trouble. Our 

S ian is to select a sheltered border, and after 
ividing the plants, just after they cease flower¬ 
ing, plant them in rows one foot apart each way. 
They may be lifted and put in pots just before 
the flowers expand, if required for indoor 
decoration, anil planted out again when the 
blooms fade ; but they need not be lifted every 

S ear, as the more crowns there are the more 
owera will there be.—J. G. H. 

4069.— Heather on a lawn.—The lawn 
stands in need of assistance. Heather does not 
usually flourish except on very poor soils. The 


exactly from the photograph. 

The next point which I have long insisted 
on is the great superiority of what I call 
the natural grouping as opposed to the botani¬ 
cal or Libelled style of little single plants of a 
peat number of things. In tnis stretch of 
ned, in the ordinary way, one might see fifty 
or more plants—but beanty none, for those 
who have ever seen the natural mountain 
ganlens. Many rightly contend that, in a 
sense, Nature includes all, and that, there¬ 
fore, the term “ natural ” may be mis¬ 
applied. But the term '* natural ” in the sense 
Nature’s own way of arranging flowers is a 


perfectly inst one, as opposed to the lines, remedy is obvious. “ P. C. B.” should first pull 
a 


rings, and other set pattern* so commonly 
hitherto followed by man. I have always 
thought that by adopting a bold and natural sys¬ 
tem of grouping we could get all the colour of the 
bedding men without a trace of their formality 
and patterns. This illustration shows exactly 
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up all the stronger Heather plants, then sow a 
little fine soil about the lawn, especially 
where the rooting out has been carried on, and 
afterwards scatter a few pounds of lawn Grass 
seeds. If it be possible, a small bush harrow 
should then be drawn over the lawn. This will 


cover the seeds, and a good rolling will then 
press the soil closely round them. When the 
seeds appear above ground (and if warm weather 
comes this will not bo long) some soot should be 
sown as manure. If guano be at hand this 
would be still more effectual. Poultry manure, 
again, if mixed w ith ordinary soil before it ia 
applied to the lawn, would also do good. I 
should not use salt under the circumstances.— 
Faloonbridoe. 

4173.—Liquid manure for Chrysan¬ 
themums. —There is no need to give plants 
stimulants that have still an abundance of food in 
the soil. Before they get root-bound they 
should bo repotted, and as they come into larger 
pots the richness of the compost should be in¬ 
creased. On this point ^rou will find plenty of 
information at various times in Gardening. It 
is when the buds are beginning to form that 
liquid-manure is necessary, as then much of the 
nourishment is gone out of the compoBt and the 
pots are getting full of roots. As tne buds in¬ 
crease more stimulant is given.— Byfleet. 

Red Coral bush (Erythrina crista-galli). 
—Many years ago this curious but beautiful 
flower was considered a fit subject for flower 
garden or even conservatory decoration, and 
although it has lost none of those good qualities, 
the plant is now seldom met with 
in any garden. Some years ago I 
saw it growing w ell and flowering 
profusely in large beds in front of 
the conservatory on the lawn at 
Panshan^er Park, near Hertford. 
Mr. Ruftett, the gardener, thought 
much of the plant. He treated it 
as a hardy plant, leavingit out-of- 
doors all tne winter. The treat¬ 
ment necessary to grow it well is 
very simple ; it thrives in a mode¬ 
rately rich, but w*ell drained soil, 
pressed firmly about its roots. 
Beyond stirring it up occasionally 
the soil should not otherwise be 
disturbed. It is a plant of rather 
strong growth, and about the be¬ 
ginning of May throws up its 
Bhoots, which will continue to 
ltow fast until August, when it 
Mowers for two months or more. 
The flowers are scarlet and some¬ 
what resemble a Turrets beak. 
They are produced in racemes, 
and these with the glossy foliage 
make it one of the most noble and 
attractive plants in the garden for 
two or three months. When it 
has done flowering, its shoots 
should be allowed to remain until 
they turn yellow, thereby en¬ 
suring the thorough ripening of 
the buds at the crown of the 
plant; cut them off down to 
within an inch of the crown and 
cover with rotten manure during 
the winter months. It can be pro¬ 
pagated in tw’o ways, one from young shoots 
starting from the collar of the plant ‘J inches or 
3 inches long, or by making cuttings of the old 
flower-stems when quite ripe, plunged in bottom- 
heat in a close frame. —T. R. 

4179.— Taking up Crocuses.— To lift these before 
they mature their growth and the tops die off would cer¬ 
tainly injure and weaken them very much for next season. 

I do not find any great difficulty in bedding out over or 
along side of them. I Just take a few or their tope to¬ 
gether, and tie them in knots, so as to keep them a bitout 
of the way, and as soon as they ripen they come away 
easily enough.— H. B., Fairlight . 

4129.— Sparrows and Crocuses.— I believe no¬ 
thing can be done to check the sparrows in their attacks 
upon flowers, unless one stands by all the time and 
frightens them away. Mr. Frere’s experience is exaotly 
similar to mine.—F alconbridos. 

Destroying 1 mealy-bug.—Finding that 
the mealy-bug had begun upon the c&lices of my 
Stephanotis, I invested in one of the perfume 
blowers used in the hairdresser’s shops, with an 
india-rubber valve, bag, and ball. I have fixed 
this in a strong 6 os. bottle, and find that when 
filled with a solution of paraffin, soft soap, and 
Gishurst compound, the spray destroys the bug 
and eggs most effectually, without damaging the 
expanded flowers or buds. It is muen more 
handy than the mouth spray producer or the 
brush, and it will prove a perfect boon to those 
who wish easily and effectually to destroy this 
pest, or thripe and red spider.—R. G. Fletcher. 

* ’ Original from 
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TRUSS AND SHRUBS. 

TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 

The question has often arisen—are we right in 
transplanting evergreens in winter ? The nor* 
serym&n must, of course, go on transplanting 
from September to May. He cannot stop be* 
cause it is winter, on account of the extent of 
his work, the number of labourers being in all 
oases more or less limited. But in planting or 
improving the pleasure grounds of any place, it 
is surely worth while to ascertain the season 
at which evergreens can be removed with 
most advantage. All my experience points 
strongly to two seasons—the beginning of 
autumn (September and October), and the end 
of spring (April and May). As to the former 
season, I would say choose that period when 
the new growth ceases and the young shoots 
begin to ripen and solidify ; as to the latter, take 
the trees just before the new growth commences. 

A difficulty, however, presents itself here, which 
it is not easy to grapple with unless the place 
for every tree is previously marked out. In 
ordinary planting the subjects required for the 
plantations are very various, and do not all begin 
nor complete their growth at the same time. 
Some begin and finish early, growing rapidly 
for a short time ; others begin late, and drag on 
a slow growth for a lengthened period. But 
these do not constitute the majority; most 
evergreens begin and finish their growth about 
the same time. But how to deal with the 
exceptional cases is the question we wish to 
settle, and in such a manner that there shall be 
no losses by removal, and no miserable-looking 

{ >lants to mar the pleasure one has a right to 
ook for in contemplating the results of an 
expenditure of money and labour. The only 
way out of the difficulty appears to be to mark 
the place for every tree, making the first move, 
whether in autumn or spring, when the earliest 
trees are in the best state for planting, filling in 
the spaces left afterwards as the different trees 
arrive at the best condition for removal. There 
is no doubt that many Evergreens may be 
transplanted in autumn, even before growth 
ceases, and in spring after growth commences, 
in such a manner as to preserve a better 
appearance in the immediate future than they 
would do if removed in midwinter. Of course, 
in such oases, if dry, hot weather should set in 
at the time or shortly after transplanting, water 
should be brought into free use. W. 

Camellias out-of-doors.— Having fre¬ 
quently seen paragraphs relative to the growth 
of Camellias out-of-doors in Gardening papers, 

I thought the specimen cut this evening from my 
garden, which I have the pleasure to send here¬ 
with, would be interesting for you to note, after 
this severe winter, that such plants will thrive 
without protection of any kind under a south 
wall in the east of England.— Josiaii Rands. 
# * # The shoot and flower of Camellia sent was 
an excellent specimen of outdoor culture. The 
expanded fiow'er, a white one, was of medium 
size and well formed, and the foliage of a 
beautiful deep-green colour, proving conclusively 
that in some localities in sheltered positions that 
the Camellia is one of the noblest of all ever* 
green flowering shrubs.— Ed. 

Variegated Box Elder (Negundo).— 
Most hardy shrubs that are forced for indoor 
decoration in spring are so treated for the sake 
of their blossoms, but in the case of this Ne¬ 
gundo the recommendation is the beautifully- 
variegated foliage, which renders it a bright and 
cheerful object at all times, and for green¬ 
house or conservatory decoration it differs bo 
widely from the subjects usually employed as 
to at once arrest attention, more especially if 
associated with deep green-foliaged plants. 
This Negundo is generally propagated by bud¬ 
ding on the green-leaved form, and as the roots 
of this are strong and vigorous, it is often 
no easy matter to get the plants in reason¬ 
able-sized pots without mutilating the roots 
in such a way as to interfere with the leafage 
of the plant. Of course, this simply refers 
to nurseries and such places where plants are 
largely grown for outdoor planting, as if grown 
for potting purposes alone the roots may be 
curtailed during their earlier stages in such a 
way that they form a compact mass, which will 
not be the case if they are allowed, to grow 
freely in rich soil.On this account, when pur- 
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chasing, it should be stated whether needed for 
pot culture or for outdoor planting. Those re¬ 
quired for forcing should be potted up by 
November and plunged in some sheltered spot, 
where they may be allowed to remain till the 
middle of February, and if then introduced 
into a cool part of the forcing house and 
syringed occasionally, will be in leaf by the 
latter part of March. After they are no longer 
required they may be either planted out or kept 
in pots for another season, but in this case care 
must be taken that the plants do not suffer at 
all from want of water, and that their vigour 
is maintained by occasional stimulants.—T. 

3942.— Rabbits and shrubs. — Rabbits will emt 
almost all kinds of shrubs when hard pressed in a severe 
winter; but, when anything else is within reaeh, they 
rarely touoh oommom Laurels or Rhododendrons. I doubt 
whether a mixture of soap-suds and flour would have the 
effect described in the query.— Falcoxbrldoe. 

4110.— Propagating Holly.— The Holly is most 
cheaply propagated "by means or its berries, which should 
be picked during the winter, and be afterwards planted in 
the ordinary way. Many months elapse, however, before 
there is the faintest trace of the plants, and, for this 
reason, I strongly recommend intending growers to pur¬ 
chase young plants from some good nurseryman. — Falcoit- 
bridos. 

THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 

LETTUCES FOR EXHIBITION. 

These are never absent from our local summer 
shows, and usually prizes are offered fpr both 
the Cos and the Cabbage varieties. I have often 
been amused by the way people strive after size, 
regardless of quality, especially when the show 
is first est&blised. And this applies to all gar¬ 
den produce, besides Lettuces. A Cabbage or a 
Lettuce Bhould be close in the grain— i.e., the 
leaves should lie closely together. There should 
be no cavities found when the Lettuce or Cab¬ 
bage is dissected with a sharp knife. It is an 
easy matter to pick out the best Cabbage or 
Lettuce by taking them up in the hand and 
testing their weight. If we want to win prizes, 
only those kinds should be grown whicn fold 
their leaves up closely, and which, at the same 
time, produce a great many of them. The in¬ 
fluence of cultivation generally tends to multiply 
the parts. In the Lettuce and Cabbage it nas 
developed plants which naturally produce only 
a few leaves into others producing many leaves 
of a finer texture, and which lie closer together. 
The biggest are not necessarily the best—indeed, 
it is generally the other way ; but still, a good 
big one, if it has freshness and quality, is 
better than a good little one for exhibition par- 
poses. 

For the summer shows, Lettuces should 
be sown thinly on deep, rich soil, the deeper 
and richer the better. Unless the site is deep 
and rich, it should be specially prepared by draw¬ 
ing deep drills or opening trenches with the 
spade, and placing in 6 inches of old manure, re¬ 
turning the soil, and Bowing the seeds thinly over 
the surface, and rake them in. Good Lettuces 
cannot be produced on poor, hungry soil. After 
the young plants are up thin them to about a 
foot apart, planting the seedlings out in some 
cool, shady situation, if required. In the early 
stages of growth keep the hoe going among them 
freely. When the plants begin to spread out, 
mulch with manure, and if very dry give 
liquid-manure. Tie up to blanch when large 
enough, but not too tightly. Sow a few seeds 
every three weeks if a succession is required. 
A small number comparatively of well-grown 
Lettuces would supply a large family where 
salads were required every day. Therefore, the 
quantity of land necessary for Lettuce culture 
if well done, so as to make the plants reliable, 
would not be great. 

Varieties. — The best winter and spring 
Lettuce is undoubtedly the black-seeded Brown 
Cos, and so good is it that many people cling to 
it for the summer. But we had better take a 
good white Cos for the summer, and there are 
plenty to hand. Carter’s Giant White Cos is a 
good variety, and there are others of the Paris 
White Cos type as good. Some years ago I 
grew a Cos Lettuce named Incomparable. It 
was an immense Lettuce when well-grown, very 
dose and firm-hearted after being tied up a week 
or so. It had some of the brown Cos blood in it, 
and was never in a hurry to ran to seed. The 
Neapolitan is a good Cabbage, and All the Year 
Round Cabbage u a very useful sort for summer. 

E. H. 


MAKING ASPARAGUS BEDS. 

Many amateurs are deterred from cultivating 
this excellent vegetable by reason of the exag¬ 
gerated ideas as to the soils, manures, Ac., 
necessary to bring it to perfection; whereas any¬ 
one who can grow other vegetables can hardly 
fail with Asparagus, provided they give it equal 
attention to Potatoes or Cabbages. 

The soil for the Asparagus to luxuriate in, 
without any special preparation, should be 
moderately light and sandy, or such as is gene¬ 
rally found by the sea-ooast; for, being a mari¬ 
time plant, it grows best where the soil is 
shingly, but, if not naturally so, steps must be 
taken to work in sand and other ingredients to 
lighten it. If you are going to raise yonr own 
plants, the seed should be sown now in shallow 
drills, one foot apart, scattering the seed 
thinly along the drills and covering with fine 
soil; and, beyond keeping free from weeds, no 
other attention is necessary, the first year, and 
during the following winter the site for the beds 
should be prepared by deep trenching and 
liberal manuring, leaving the surface rough 
until the spring, when it will be in good condi¬ 
tion for planting. As soon as the plants begin 
to push their young growth through the soil i* 
the best time to plant; and in doing so be 
careful not to expose the roots longer than is 
absolutely necessary to the air. Draw good 
wide drills, lift the plants carefully, and spread 
the roots oat in the drills, covering with fine soil; 
three rows make a good bed. Mulch the sur¬ 
face with manure ana keep free from weeds, and 
put some Pea-sticks to keep the tops from being 
twisted off by the wind, and iq winter cut the 
tops off and put a light coat of manure on the 
surface, and do not out the growths for use until 
the third year. 

Hants. _ J. G. 

4167.—Seakale in suburban gardens. 
—The simplest way consists in sowing the seeds 
in rows 4£ feet apart on ground that has been 
well broken to a depth of 2 feet. A good coat 
of manure should be worked into the top spit 
where the seed is to be sown. Thin the young 
plants oat to 18 inches apart in the rows, ana 
keep free from weeds. They ought to have three 
years’ growth before blanching. As soon as 
the foliage dies down begin at one end and take 
out the soil about a foot from the crowns, and 
place it on them. Do the same on the other side 
and bring the excavated earth up to a sharp 
ridge. This keeps the crowns dry and 
warm, and causes the growth to be made at an 
early period, and good, long, stout, well- 
blanched stalks push up. In cutting them throw 
back the soil into the trench. This thoroughly 
prepares the ground for anything that one may 
like to plant between the Seakale, such as 
Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Lettuces, Ac. This is 
the way that large breadths are grown in the 
neighbourhood of London for market, and is the 
cheapest plan. Seed may be sown now'; but if 
time is an object it is better to buy plants. The 
common method of protection with Seakale pots 
may, of course, be practised.—J. C. B. 

4170.— Scarlet Runners In a north border.—K. 
Hilton will find Runner Beans do very well in partially- 
shaded border if the season turns out hot and dry; but, 
if little sunshine prevails, there will be more leaf-growth 
than pods. A sunny spot is deoidedly preferable; but 
they make such a pretty ornamental screen, even on 
shaded walls, that they are well worthy of a trial.— 
J. Q. H. 

— These wrill do very well in this situation. 
I would not advise sowing too early, as the 
ground is sure to be cold till late in the season, 
as it gets no sun ; but in the meantime the soil 
may be worked over a few times to bleach and 
sweeten it. I have sometimes had good late 
gatherings of Runner Beans in similar positions, 
as being sheltered from rough winds in autumn, 
they often continue bearing till very severe 
weather sets in.—H. B., Fairlighl, 

4235.—Liquid-manure for Tomatoes. 
—H the rain-water from the roof of the residence 
runs into the cesspool, the liquid will not 
be too strong for Tomatoes, Ac. ; bnt if not 
it will probably require diluting, using half cleat 
water at first with it, and see what effect that 
has on the plants. If you see no difference In 
the growth or the colour of the leaves, you mav 
safely increase the quantity of the cesspool 
liquid. By observation yon ought to be able to 
toil in a few weeks the exact quantity it is safo 
1 to use.— Head Gardener. 

\ 
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STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable Marrow’s. 

This is a good time to bow these excellent 
vegetables, and during the past dry summers 
that we have had their value has been brought 
home to not only those that have gardens, but 
to those that have none ; for during the excessive 
heat and drought there was hardly any other 
vegetable procurable in tow'ns that was of 
an edible character, green vegetables of all 
kinds being hard and stringy, and Turnips 
defying the most accomplished cook to make 
them eatable. Now I find that market growers 
do not plant their Marrows on manure heaps, 
but on the level soil, like other vegetable crops, 
and certainly for fruitfulness they are far 
superior to those that are overdone with 
manure. The best plan is to sow’ the seed at 
once in pots, and gradually harden the plants 
off by exposure to the air in May, covering at 
night or when cold w’inds prevail, and plant out 
about the middle of the month. The usual plan 
with those who grow in quantity is to plant 
between row’s of early Peas, as they shelter the 
Marrows until the warm weather comes, and 
are removed before they want full light and 
air. As soon as the Peas are removed the soil 
is covered with long manure that keeps the 
moisture in the soil, and if drought prevails 
they are copiously watered, few crops repaying 
good culture better than these. The varieties 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

MANAGEMENT OF ORCHIDS. 

Will “Matt. Bramble” kindly tell me what 
time of the year is the best to procure and pot 
these plants, and what material is the best to 
use for that purpose; and also the names of 
some good winter-flowering kinds ?—A. F. 

*% Now is the time to invest in Orchids 
of all kinds, if one wishes to enjoy the pleasure 
of growing them ; but if you w'ish others to 
grow them, and you to take the credit of flower¬ 
ing them, w*ell, wait until the flow'er-spikes are 
pretty well advanced. The following may be 
aepended upon by those wishing for winter¬ 
flowering kinds, and have a light house at their 
command, in w'hich an intermediate temperature 
is maintained through the winter months: 
Calanthe vestita, and its variety C. Veitchi,Catt- 
leya Trianie, Cadogync cristata, Oypripedium 
insigne, Dendrobium nobile, D. Jamesianum, 
Laelia albida, L. anceps, L. autumnalis, Lycaste 
Skinneri, and Zygopetalum MackayL For a 
shady cool house, either by themselves or in 
company with temperate Ferns, the following 
w’ill bloom profusely : Masdevallia Harryana, 
M. ignea, M. Lindeni, M. Shuttleworthi, Me- 
sospinidium vulcanicum, Odontoglossum Bic- 
tonense, O. crispum, O. grande, O. Pesca- 
torei, O. Rossi majus, Oncidium cucullatum, 


Fiar. 1 —Green Btriped 
Vegetable Marrow. 




Fig. 2.—Long White Bush or Cluster Vegetable Marrow 


in most favour are the Green-striped Marrow 
(Fig. 1); the long and short varieties of the 
White Bush or Cluster Marrow (Figs. 2 and 3) 
very hardy and prolific kinds not nearly so 
well known or generally cultivated as their 
merits entitle them to be. Give them one trial, 
and you will agree with me as to their right to 
be called standard varieties. 

Gosport . j # Q t 


4l7 5.—-Th® Dandelion for salad.—1 

the soil is of a wet and close nature, there is n 
doubt the Dandelion would rot in it in a fei 
weeks. The earthing-up should be done a 
intervals, only allowing just sufficient time fc 
it to get blanched before it is wanted for ust 
or you may try covering it with flower-pol 
turned bottom upwards over the plant 
’' , ”?ging up the hole to exclude the lighl 
i plan answers very well.—H. B., Fairlujh 


♦062.— Destroying 1 ants.— “Uncle” should end« 
vour to uoertain the starting point of the ants. He m 
then be in- a position to destroy the whole colony, ro 
If this is impracticable, os is very likely, 
should frequently pour buckets of boiling water along t 
runs, and stop up all entrances with cement.— Falco 
BUMS. 

To solicitors and others removing?.—Hie 
claeii professional chambers to let at 68, Lincoln’s Ii 
an * b «*° lutel y fire-proof, sanitary, and well-light 
building. Strong rooms, hydraulic safety lift, warm 
oomdora, speaking tubes, hall porter, and resident horn 
keeper. May be viewed at any hour. 

Our reader* will kindly renumber that v* are glad 
S°r enyramng *ugge*tive or beautiful pho 
graph* of plant* or garden scene*, especially of gardens 
a picturesque character. u ' J 
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O. ornithorhynchum, Sophronitis grandiflora. 
The whole of the above named kinds may be 
grown in a mixture of peat-fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss; but do not smother the roots with too 
great a quantity of soil. Drain the pots well, 
and in the case of the Lrelias referred to in the 
first list of names, let them be well exposed to 
sun and light, but not to such an extent as to 
burn their foliage. They will thrive best grown 
in hanging-baskets, as also will the Sophronitis ; 
the others may be treated as pot plants. The 
Calanthes will lose their leaves in autumn, before 
the flowers open ; but this is natural, and need 
not cause the grower any alarm. — Matt. I 
Bramble. 


4176.—Cyclamens after flowering.— 
Water them when dry until the foliage dies 
down, and then withhold water for a fortnight. 
Then shake away all the old soil, wash the 
roots, and repot in good loam, two parts leaf- 
soil, ono part with a little well-rotted manure, 
and plenty of silver sand. Water only when 
dry until they come well into growth, and then 
give it freely. Shade from hot sun, and do not 
allow currents of cold air to play on them. If 
the weather is hot and dry, syringe them once or 
twice a-day. After the middle of September 
they will need but little shade, and they must 
not be allowed to suffer for want of M ater.— 
J. Cornhill. 

-- These should be now placed In a shaded but light 

and airy situation ; but avoid cold draughts. Keep them 
supplied with sufficient moisture at the roots ; they should 
not De dried off in summer, as is sometimes done. A cold 
frame, shaded from bright sunshine, will suit them admir¬ 
ably.—H. B., Fairlight. 


ORCHIDS DYING. 

I bought some of the Orchids recently recom¬ 
mended by “Mr. M. Bramble” in Gardening. 
They came in good condition—the Odonto¬ 
glossum Alexandra? in blossom—and I put them 
in my house, a small lean-to 4 feet by 6 feet, 
with other things, chiefly Zonal Pelargoniums. 
The house faces south, and I only use an oil 
stove to keep out frost, and at that time 
(February) the atmosphere in it M’as often barely 
over freezing-point. The Orchid-floM’er soon 
shrivelled, and the leaves have all turned the 
colour of the one enclosed, and the leaves of a 
Lycaste Skinneri are now turning the same 
way. The bulbs of the former are also shrivelling 
and turning brown. I have looked over back 
numbers of Gardening about these varieties, 
but should be glad of further hints as to their 
management, and to know whether my plants 
are dying, and, if so, what to do with them, as 
the two plants cost me lie., and I should not 
like to know that the money was thrown aM’ay. 
They are now in 4-inch pots, and I have them 
plunged in Moss placed in a box in a shady 
corner, and I syringe them every morning with 
rainM’ater ; is this right ? — Per Mare ter 
Teuram. 

# * # If the leaf enclosed was a fair average 
of the state of your Orchids, I should say they 
are by this time quite dead, and this I must 
say arises from bad treatment. I have times 
out of number objected to the phrase greenhouse 
Orchids, on account of its liability to mislead, for 
although many beautiful Orchids from the 
Bolivian and Peruvian Andes will live in quite 
as low a temperature as a Zonal Pelargonium 



Fig. 8.—Short Bush or Cluster Vegetable Marrow. 


they cannot exist in the dry atmosphere which 
it is necessary to keep for a Zonal. Moreover, 
it was not wise to purchase these plants in mid¬ 
winter in floM’er, and then suddenly remove 
them from a genial to a most uncongenial home, 
and expect them to feel no change, for even at 
the most seasonable time a certain amount of 
acclimatisation is necessary. The syringing you 
appear to have bestowed upon the plants M’as 
unnecessary, and would have been better 
bestowed upon the floor and stages of the 
house, but then again the leaves of your Pelar¬ 
goniums would have damped and fallen off, 
which again confirms my argument that Orchids 
and Pelargoniums cannot possibly be grown to¬ 
gether. For further guidance in syringing let 
me add that no Orchid in flower should be 
syringed, as it only causes the blooms to decay 
more rapidly, and does no good. In the case of 
growing Orchids as window plants, the moisture 
must be maintained by frequent dippings over¬ 
head in a bath either in the early morning or in 
the evening after sunset.— Matt. Bramble. 


4244.— Dahlia roots in a propagator. 
—You must discard the old roots if there are no 
signs of their starting into groM^h. Another 
year keep the croMms of your Dahlia roots drier, 
clean out all the soil from the centre of the 
crowns, and lay them out in an airy shed or on 
the stage of a greenhouse for two or three days 
after they are taken up. Then store them aM’ay 
in a cool, dry place, and cover the roots M’ith 
thoroughly dry sand or fine earth.—H ead Gar¬ 
dener. 

4183.—Deformed Carnation shoots.— 

I have generally found this to be caused by 
defective root action. When the compost is 
rather heavy the most active fibres are apt to 
become dormant, unless the greatest care is 
exercised in watering. This cultural detail is 
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very important in the case of the Carnation, | close and have the temperature of a warm green- 
which makes a quantity of hair-like roots that 1 house. In a general way it takes three months 
are extremely susceptible to stagnant moisture, to get the cuttings rooted.—J. C. C. 

During the winter the plants may remain dry 4186.— A glass covered yard. —If the 
for a day or two without harm being done, and roo f is not in any way shaded by buildings or 
even in early spring water should not be given trees a Crape Vine would probably do fairly 
until the soil is dry. Another cause of curl in we ll; but provision must be made for abundantly 
the leaf is a damp, close atmosphere, and cutting i ventilating it in hot weather, Black Hamburgh 
winds will have the same effect. When Carna- I would be the best kind. The place would admir- 
tiona are wintered in frames the lights should a bly suit Camellias, which do not require artifi- 
nover be pulled off when an easterly or northerly cial heat in winter, and I should plant them 
wind prevails.—J. C. B. out in prepared compost. They do not mind 

4215 —Late Pelargoniums. —“Noira” ; being shaded, but rather onjoy it. Then there 
does not say what Pelargoniums he wishes to are many kinds of Ferns that would do very 
keep back. If zon&ls there would be no well Some of the best of the hardy varieties 
difficulty; but for show Pelargoniums the would do and look well planted out.—J. C. B. 

retarding operations should have begun earlier, i - 

All that can be done now is to pinch off the | FREESIAS. 

blossom bads, and set the plants in a sheltered q»| IE bull )3 of Freesia refracta alba, from which 
place in the open air, partially shaded. The t he accompanying woodcut is engraved, were 
plants will then bloom in August, but the g r0Wll j n a pan. The pan contained 15 bulbs, 
blossoms will be inferior to those produced at w hich bore 818 blooms. I also flowered last 
the natural time.—E. H. year seven pots, each 5.$ inches in diameter, 

4126. —Tomatoes and other plants. — with five bulbs of it in each, averaging 112 
In answer to this query, I calculate tno cost of , blooms per pot, the best specimen carrying 
my house, exclusive of my own labour, having I 128. The greatest number of blooms produced 



Freesia refracta alba. Engraved from a photograph. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Our friendly competitions have been the means 
of bringing before our readers many beautiful and 
interesting garden pictures, which have, we be¬ 
lieve, been of general interest. We have mnch 
pleasure in announcing another, and any beau¬ 
tiful illustrations of gardening interest will be 
heartily welcomed. Figures of men or women, 
barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, 
implements, and all like objects should be 
omitted from these photographs. The object is 
to show the beauty of the garden, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. 

The sender of the best collection will have a 
prize of four guineas ; the second, three 
guineas ; the third, two guineas. Apart from 
these prizes, for each subject chosen the sender 
will l>e awarded the sum of one guinea. 

The following directions arc published for the 
guidance of competitors :— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others ; hut the soun-e 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the copyright of which is open to question. The Editor n» 
to have the right of engraving ana publishing the choaen 
photographs. 

Second.—T he name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written on the back of each photograph. 

Third.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.” 

In order to give all readers ample time to 
prepare good photographs, the competition will 
oe kept open until the last Saturday in June. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS* 

Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
QARDRituio free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written om 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor oj 
QarusN ino, 57, Southampton - street. Covent-garde m, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pr> 
l is iihr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gaxdeninq has to be sent to press some time, in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the reoeipt of their comm uni. 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception oj such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should ahoays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers tciU greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, toils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardrniso should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


done all the work myself, at £8. Back wall 
stands 7 feet 9 inches ; width, 8 feet 6 inches ; 
front, 3 feet 9 inches high, of which 2 feet is 
glass, 40 feet long; rafters, 3 inches by 1£, 
with a groove, in which the glasB slides; no 
putty used. Heating by 104 feet of hot-water 
piping, and a home made boiler of 4-inch piping, 
£3 10s.— GlNEX. 

4217.—Striking Camellia cuttings.— 
Take cuttings of last year’s wood with the buds 
unstarted, if possible, though I have rooted them 
after they have broken into growth. I have 
rooted single buds, though I prefer them a little 
longer. Leave as much foliage on as can be 
done conveniently. Plant firmly in pots of 
sandy peat, with a quarter of au inch of sand on 
the top. Cover with a bell glass, and plunge the 
pots in a very mild hotbed, and shade from 
bright sunshine. Wipe the bell-glass dry inside 
every morning. If there is no hotbed stand the 
cutting pots in a shady part of a warm green¬ 
house, and keep moist.—E. H. 

-The proper time to take Camellia cuttings 

is when the young growth is little more than 
half-ripe, just as it is assuming a light-brown 
colour. Pieces about 4 inches long are the best. 
These should be taken with a thin slice of the 
old wood attached to them and then firmly set 
in the centre of small pots filled with sandy soil, 
one in each. The pots should be plunged to 
their rims in a bed of Cocoa-fibre or a bed of 
soil, and be kept quite close and well-shaded for 
five or Bix weeks. If the cuttings can have the 
benefit of a mild bottom-heat they will root 
much sooner. In &By>caae they must be kept 
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by one bulb was 35, and the greatest number on 
one scape 8. I had, however, one scar>e in 
the open ground that carried 10 buds. With 
me these half-hardy bulbs do exceedingly 
well planted out under a south wall, and flower 
without the slightest protection, as do Sparaxia, 
Ixi&s, &c. I have grown Freesias for five years 
past, and with unvarying success ; in fact, I am 
more certain of a good result with them than 
writh Hyacinths, Tulips, or any other bulbs. In 
my ease they have absolutely cold treatment 
from beginning to end, and are potted as early 
as the bulbs can be procured. Their delicious 
fragrance, graceful habit, and simplicity of 
culture should bring them into more general 
favour than they seem to enjoy at present, 
judging from the infrequency of their appear¬ 
ance at shows or in private collections. F. 
Leichtlini is another variety I have grown, but 
F. rofracta alba is, to my thinking, preferable in 
all respects. W. F. 

Amaryllis marginata conspicua.— 
For general decorative effect this Amaryllis is 
one of the best. Its constitution is good, while 
the spikes of bloom are freely produced ; the 
flowers, four and five on a stem, are striped 
with white on a rich crimson ground. I find 
the plants do well stood on slates over the 
evaporating troughs in the Melon house, potting 
them and starting them into growth towards 
the end of January. When well rooted they 
are freely supplied with liquid manure until the 
plants are in flower. After tney have flowered the 
plants are stood on a shelf in the vineries close 
to the glass, where they make free growth,—E. 


4275. — Preserving fruit.—How should saccliariue 
be used (or preserving fruit instead of sugar ?—-Cymru. 

4276. —Hardy Ferns for a case.—wm some reader 
of Gardening kindly name a few hardy Ferns adapted for 
an outside Fern-case '/—Fern. 

4277. —Alpine plants for show.—Will someone ex- 

S frienced kindly tell me if I con fairly show Primula 
eboldi as as alpine plant T—J. M. 

4278.— Raising Briers from hips.— Is it necessary 
to bur}' the hips in a pit for 12 months before sowing to 
grow Briers from?—B ribes from herd. 

4279. — Espalier Apple-trees.—I have a small 
espalier Apple-tree. It nos a number of lateral shoots. 
How far should those shoots be cut back ?— Wilhelm. 

4280.— Primula obconlca and Iris.—Is P. oboonica 
quite hardy ? I have just bought one and planted It out. 
And would Iris succeed if planted out now, and are they all 
quite hardy ?—J. C. 

4281. — Spawning a Mushroom-bed.— Would E. 
Hobday kindly give me a few more particulars as to how 
to spawn a newly-made Mushroom-bed from one which is 
now in bearing ?—Ferndalr. 

4282. — Growing Mushrooms.— Will anyone kindly 
inform me how to grow Mushrooms in a greenhouse or a 
warm cellar? Which would be the best place of the two 
to grow them In ?—Mi biiroom. 

4293.— Making Mushroom spawn.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me instructions about Mushroom spawn 
making—what materials are required, and quantity of 
each, and how to use them ?—J. T. 

4284. — Cedrus atlantica.—I gathered some cones of 
this tree in Algeria in March, 1886. Gould anyone tell me if 
I am likely to raise plants from seed extracted from them, 
and. If so, how I should prooeed ?— Teniet. 

4285.— Plants for an east aspect.— Could anyone 
kindly recommend me some plants for verandah boxes, 
facing nearly east? Zonal Pelargoniums and Lobelias fail 
to flower. Locality is near the sea.—D over. 

4286. -Planting a baby’s grave.—I am anxious to 
plant a little baby's grave with some perennial white- 
flowering plants, and would be obliged if some reader of 
Gardenimo would help me to select and arrange them ?— 

' Uem - Original from 
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4287. —Mushrooms in railway archea— Will 
someone be good enough to tell me whether I can grow 
Mushrooms well in unused railway arohes, facing north, 
and. if so, what means to use so that I may be suooeseful ? 
—Eutold. 

4288. —Growing' Christmas Roses.— Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly give me some directions for 
growing Christmas Boses (Helleborus nlger) well T What 
is the best time for planting ? Can they be forced for the 
early market, and how ?— Bill. 

4289. —Hardiness of Cobeea scandens. —Will 
this plant live safely through the winter In an unheated 
greenhouse, and, if so, should it be kept dry during that 
period or moderately watered? Also, does it require 
much root-room ?— Flows* Loves. 

4290. —Plants for a dry, hot garden.— My garden, 
doping to the west, is very hot and muoh burnt up in 
summer. What plants should I use for bedding out be¬ 
tides Pelargoniums? They are the only things 1 have 
been able to suooeed with as yet.—J. A. H. J. 

4291. —Greenhouse against a north wall.— 
Would a greenhouse be of any use if built against the 
north wall of a dwelling-house that gets no sun at all, 
except, perhaps, a little in the early mornings in summer ? 
If so, what Unde of flowering plants would do well in it ? 
—J. M. F. 

4292. —Plants for sea coast.— Can anyone kindly 
Ml me what plants would be likely to do best near the 
North Devon sea ooast? I have a small place there, and 
want to plant what would be likely to thrive well. Also, 
what would form a good hedge to keep oil the wind?— 
Okay's Foot. 

4228.— Manure for a town garden.— What kind 
of manure other than stable-manure oan I use for a small 
town garden ? The only way to the garden is through 
ths house, and I do not wish to have the material carried 
through it. 1 want to grow any ordinary kind of flowers 
or shrubs.—J. M. F. 


4294. —Flowers in a ooolhouse.—I wish to grow 
Primula sinensis. Cinerarias, Arnicas, Deutxiaa.&ndCytiiua 
fragrans in a cool house, and shall be glad to know what 
degree of warmth is necessary to have them in perfection, 
ana will the house be warm enough to strike Pelargonium 
cuttings in ?—Pxrth. 

4295. — Drooping trees.—Will someone please say 
what trees are most suitable for having the branches bent 
downwards like umbrellas, such as we see sometimes done 
in ornamental grounds, and how is the bending down 
done ? Also names of the best trees that grow naturally 
somewhat in that shape ?—Z. 

4298.—' Unhealthy Camellias.— My Camellias in an 
inside bonier have done very badly. They had plenty of 
buds; but only two or three flowers expanded on the same 
number ©I plants. They also have grown very untidy 
looking. What shall I do to improve their flowering and 
make them busby ?—J. A. H. J. 

4297. — Lime rubbish and plants.—Part of the 
wall of my bouse is being stripped to have the plaster re¬ 
newed. A fair sprinkling of lime, Ac., is falling on ths 
beds underneath and on the lawn. The soil is heavy. 
What will be the effect on the Grass on ths lawn and on 
Chrysanthemums, Ac., in the beds ?—E. 8. 

4298. — Selection of bedding plants.—Will some¬ 
one kindly assist me in making a seleotion of bedding-out 
plants and annuals for six circular beds that I have to 
make, about 6 feet in diameter, in the beginning of June 
oa a lawn well exposed to the sun ? The cause of lateness 
Is alterations that are at present being made.—A Constant 
Reader. 

4299. —Rose-beds.—I intend making two small beds 
of Roses, and I think of haring one of Teas and one of 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Would “ J. C. C.” kindly inform me 
whether they would look and thrive better separate or 
mixed ? Also the names of the best Roses for that purpose ? 
I intend planting the Rose-trees next autumn, what will 
be the best steps to take to prepare the soil ? It is rather 
clayey.— Wilhelm. 

4300. —A garden screen.— I have a garden I wished 
to screen offby a fence from the view of the public road. 
1 planted a lot of Willows; but the oold wind this spring 
seems to have killed most of them, as only a few snoots 
show signs of life. Should 1 let them remain, or is it too 
late to trv something else ? If so, what is best to plant ? 
Privacy is the principal object. The soil is heavy and 
cold.—J ohn o’ Gaunt. 

4801. — Keeping plants during winter.— Having 
no greenhouse, i have been recommended to build a brick 
pit, with the top flush with the ground level, for preserv¬ 
ing bedding Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Ac., in during 
the winter. Will someone kindly say if this will answer 
the purpose, and also what is the most suitable depth to 
make it, and any hints as to its general construction will be 
highly esteemed ?—F. G. M. 

4301. —Destroying beetles.— I have tried the red 
lead. Linseed-meal, and very sweet water mixture, for de¬ 
stroying beetles, recommended in Gardening, March 81st, 
Jfc 52, but am sorry to say that I am still infested with 
them. I mixed about three parts of meal to one part of 
lead with water made sweet as syrup, and spread it upon 
pieces of slate, and laid it in their haunts. Will G. H. 
Holmes kindly my if this is the right proportion to use ? 
—Coox. 

4803. —Birds and fruit-buds.— A great evil in this 
district is the destruction of buds of Gooseberry and Red 
Currant-bushes by small birds in winter and spring. In 
many instanoes this goes on to the extent that there Is no 
crop at all, and the bush is even killed. Can anyone 
kindly suggest a reliable remedy? Would a syringing 
with petroleum, repeated, say, onoe a-month in winter, 
be of any avail, and at the same time not injure the buds ? 
—Alexander Todd. 

4804. —Outdoor Ross gardening.— About three 
week sinoe I planted some China Roses, which do not 
seem to be doing well, as there is not any sign of growth 
above ground. The bush Roses on their own roots show 
a few green leaves, and my olimbing Roses also the same. 
They were ail bedded in a mulch of half-rotten stebls- 

What more could I do for them now, 


would soapy water or liquid-manure help in their growth, 
as they are all young ?—Aesx, > 
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4805. —Short-stalked Violets.— My double blue 
Violets have very short stalks, so short that they are 
hardly worth picking. What can I do to improve them ? 
They were planted this time last year ?—J. A. H. J. 

4806. — Plants for autumn and winter bed¬ 
ding.— How should I best proceed to obtain a Mock of 
small plants of each of the following, which, I believe, are 
all hardy ?—And I want them to fotm a carpet bed to stand 
the winter, and be ready to plant out in tne autumn add 
take the place of Geraniums, so., when the summer plants 
fail. Herniaria glabra, Sedum glauoum, Sedum acre 
elegans, Ajuga reptans purpurea, Enoa herbacea purpurea. 
Pyre thrum Golden Feather, Retinospora plumosa.—A. 
Palmer. 

. 4807.— A plague Of woodlioe.— I have a manure- 
pit attached to my stable, whioh, on being emptied, I 
always find infested with woodlioe, which, when the straw, 
Ac., is removed, run up the angles in thousands. Can 
any reader of Gardxnino kindly tell me how I oan cir¬ 
cumvent these gardeners' plagues ? I find them in green¬ 
house and pits, frames, and every possible place, all 
emanating from, and evidently breeding in, the manure- 
pit. Any sound advice to enable me to get rid of them 
will be weloomed.— Oxonisnsis. 

4808. — Unhealthy M&reohal Nlel Rose.— I have 
a Martehal Niel Rose, which threw out some young leaves 
in February, and about a fortnight afterwards it had four 
flower-buds on it, but they withered away and fell off 
when they were the siae of a small marble ; then the leaves 
fell off, and it is now quite bare. There was no green-fly 
on it. The temperature in the greenhouse has not been 
below 40 degs. nor above 55 degs. all through the winter, 
and it is heated with hot water. Oan anyone kindly tell 
me the probable cause of this, and what I must do with 
the Rose in question ?—Ross. 

4809. —Wire-nettingor wooden lattice.—" Lamb 
and Flag,” in his note on indoor plants in Gardening, 
April 28th, p. 106, says he disapproves of wire trellis on 
aooount of it taking up heat too quickly in warm weather 
and giving it up too quickly in oold weather. If metal be 
disadvantageous for plants indoors, will it not be more so 
out-of-doors? Whioh is best for olimbing Tea Roses out¬ 
side—wire-netting or wooden lattioe ? And of what should 
the lattice be made, and how thin can it be used to have 
strength enough and be neat looking at the same time ? 
Height about 12 feet.— Arbroath. 

4810. —Growing Carnations. -Would 44 J. D. E.," 
or any other reader of Gardening, be kind enough to tell 
me the best way to grow Carnations under glass with 
suooess? I have a greenhouse heated, another house 
without heat, and ordinary frames. The Tree Carnations 
I put in the greenhouse the end of February have drawn 
up very muoh, and the buds do not develop properly. 
Tne Malmaison plants I bought last year did fairly well in 
the cool house, and have been in the greenhouse the last 
two months, but show no signs of flowering yet. The Tree 
Carnations mentioned above I got about November; but 
I only had a few perfect flowers from them. The rest of 
the buds became brown at the top and did not burst.— 
Sandown. 

4311.—Oil-gas-Btoveu and plants.— Coal-gas can¬ 
not be safely burnt in a greenhouse, generally speaking, 
if the products of combustion remain in the bouse, on 
aooount of the sulphurous add present. Now, theoreti¬ 
cally, if you burn oil-gas you will not get in the products 
of combustion any of tne sulphur acids. I presume there 
will be produoed some of the oarbon acid compounds. 
Again, theoretically, these would not be harmful to 
plant#. But theory and practical results do not alwa 3 *s 
agree. Therefore, oan anyone kindly throw light on this 

a uestion from praotioal working ? I nave a great admira- 
on for manufactures of good oil-stoves, generally speak¬ 
ing ; but on this important question I should like to have 
the testimony of otners.—T he Brae. 

4312. — Plants for winter flowering.— I am 
anxious to have winter flowers, and, from reading Gar¬ 
dening, find it oan only be ensured by having plants that 
are struok early, and should be glad if someone would 
kindly give me cultural directions on the following points; 
I have in small pots rooted cuttings of Marguerites, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Salvias. Justioia oarnea, and two Phloxes from 
outtings taken in autumn also In pots. The old stems of 
some Bouvardias, whioh have flowered one season, and 
have just been repotted into smaller pots, for they were 
muoh overpotted, have given forth shoots. 8hould these 
shoots be left or stopped by pinohing ? I may say that a 
month ago I took a orop of shoots to propagate. 1 suppose 
it is not good practioe to out down the stems to an inon or 
so of the pot. They are growing in an intermediate tern- 

S irature. In the same house l have a pot of outtings 
ken from outside Phloxes a fortnight ago. Can I get 
them on for flowering in pots under glass, soy, in the 
spring of next year ?— Grove. 

4818.-Show, fancy, and self Pansies.— I beg to 
thank "A. B., Sunderland,” for his answer to my query 
on this matter in Gardening. March 81st, p. 48. I should 
have written before, but I have been anxiously waiting 
and hoping that others os well as “ A. B.” would have 
given their descriptions of show, fanoy, and self Pansies. 
I should very much like if “ A. B., Sunderland,” would 
explain his description of “ seifs,” for he says that 44 seifs, 
of whatever colour, should be of the same shade through¬ 
out : in yellow, white, blue, or any other shade, the denser 
the blotch the better.” Now, if it is “ the same shade 
throughout,” how oan there be a blotch on it at all; for it 
seems to me that it cannot be the same shade throughout 
and yet have a blotch? I oan follow “ A. B.'s” answer 
very nicely exoept the above; but still, when I look at the 
last page (outside) of Gardening, Maroh 3rd, and see an 
illustration of “ Webb’s show Pansy,” I get rather mysti 
fled. I appeal to 41 J. G., Hereford,” “J. C. C.,” “J. D. E.,” 
and others who have written In Gardening on the Pansy, 
to kindly give their description of the show, fanoy, and 
self varieties. By so doing they would oblige a large 
seotion of Gardening readers in this locality. I ask on 
the principle of 44 In a multitude of oounsellors there is 
wisdom.”— Oast Iron. 

4814.—Tomato failure.— Would some reader of Gar¬ 
dening kindly give his opinion as to the probable 
cause of the failure of a orop of Tomatoes? The plants in 
question were planted out on February 1st (and at the 
time were in bloom) in a lean-to house, about 9 feet 
wide, and about 10 feet high at the book. The plants 


wars set 16 inches apart all ways, and were trained up 
stakes, a pathway being left next the wall. The house Is 
heated with a flow and return hot-water pipe down the 
pathway, and a flow and return ditto Under the bed. The 
plants were left to grow muoh as they liked, the conse¬ 
quences being that they muoh resembled a forest. Ths 
bloom fell, and there Is not a Tomato in the house os yet. 
The grower has ths last week removed ths lower leaves, 
and thinned out many of ths plants. I have sines learned 
that the whole of the plants are club-rooted; the fibres of 
the roots are converted into lumps and knobs, and have a 
rusty appearance when cut in two. I am desirous of find¬ 
ing out tne cause of this olub-root or canker, as I lost 
some Tomato-plants by it last summer that were planted 
in the open garden. I forgot to say that the flow and 
return hot-water pipe under the bed is only 6 inches from 
the roots of the plants, and is not in a chamber or pro¬ 
tected in any other way. I write this on behalf of the 
grower, who intends to watoh the replies, and is in every 
way very anxious to remedy the mischief, if possible.— 
Not the Grower. 


To the following queries britf editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer addi ti ona l 
advice on the various subjects, 

4815. —Wood tor telegraph poles (Telegraph).— 
The kind of timber generally used for telegraph poles is 
Larch, which is principally grown on Large estates in Great 
Britain. 

4816. —Propagating 1 Clematis montana ( Flower 
Lover). —This Clematis may be propagated by cuttings of 
the firm side-shoots taken off in summer, and put m in 
sandy soil under a handlight in a shady position, and also 
by layering branches in September and October. 

4317. —Slugs In frames (S. Q. L .).—Pieces of Orange- 
peel laid the hollow side downwards in the frames are good 
baits tor these pests. Cabbage-leaves smeared over with 
grease will also attraot them; and these baits must be 
examined late in the evening and early in the morning 
and the slugs killed. 

4318. —Making soot-water (G. D.).— There are two 
easy methods of overooming the buoyancy of soot in 
water. If a clear liquid is required, enclose the eoot with 
a stone or other weight in an old canvas bog. If not, mix 
the soot with a little wet manure or soil before putting 
into the water, and it will then mix easily' with it. 

4819. —Ferns for a damp cave (Fern Lover) 
— Triohomanes radioana would undoubtedly thrive in 
such a position. Any of the following, we should sup¬ 
pose, would also suooeed very well: Asplenium trioho¬ 
manes and its varieties, A. adUntum -nigrum and A. ton- 
tanium, and the two Mosses, Belaginellas Krauasiana and 
helvetioa. 

4820. —Renewing a Vine (J. G. Davis, Perry Barr). 
—If the Vine in question is in rood health, and any eyes 
are left below where it was broken off, it should certainly 
make a young rod this season of sufficient strength to 
bear fruit another season; and, all things considered, 
it would be decidedly best to depend on it instead of 
planting a young one. 

4821. —Creepers for north and north-east 
aspects (North-east).— For a north aspect nothing oan 
be better than Ivy, although Kerria Japonica, Jasmlnum 
nudiflorum, and Foreythia suspensa will thrive in such a 
situation. On the north-east aspect may be planted ever¬ 
green and Ayrshire Roses, golden variegated Honey¬ 
suckle, and Pyrus japonica. 

4822. — Insects In manure (V. T. Z.).— The insects 
had either escaped or were so knocked about by the loose 
earth in the box that I could not reoogniae them in any 
form. Insect* in earth should be so packed that the 
latter oannot shake about, for, if it does, it often works up 
into hard lumps, whioh smashes up any softish insects 
whioh may be in the same box.—G. 8. S. 

4328.—Ferns In vineries (Yitis).— All the green¬ 
house kinds will suooeed in the temperature named. The 
following are vigorous-growing kinds: Pteris serrulate, 
P. longifolia, P. oratica albo lineata, P. tremula, Nephro- 
lepis exaltata, Adiantum cuneatum, A. pedatum, A. oon- 
oinnum, A. tenerum, Asplenium bulbiferum. A. flaooidum, 
Cyrtomium falcatum, Doodia lunulata, and Woodwardia 
radicans. 

4824.—Humea slogans dying (B. II. 2).;.—The 
plant in question has probably received an overdose of 
water, thereby causing a stagnation of the vital functions. 
This Humea is one of those plants which, when shifted 
into a large pot, grow with great rapidity, but at the 
same time, unless very carefully treated with respect to 
watering it is always liable to go off in the manner 
described. 

4325. —Li Hum auratwn in a very cold locality 
(L. A.). —In a climate that is so oold in winter that such 
hardy bulbs as Liliuma are killed by it, the obviously 
best oourse to adopf would be to either give the bulbs in 
the ground ample protection by a thiok ooatiog of coal- 
ashes and an inverted flower-pot over them, or to lift the 
bulbs and pot them up after the flower stems have ripened, 
and winter in a pit or frame, and plant them out again 
the following summer. 

4326. —Improving soil for Potatoes (Fluke).— 
Soil for Potato-growing may be greatly improved by deep 
trenching and tillage of the land in the early part of ths 
winter. Tbe froet then enters it, and causes it to 
44 work” well in the spring. A good dressing of lime, 
too. sometimes greatly improves a soil for this orop. A 
sprinkling of salt is also useful at times, and there are 
generally good results following from a dreasing of phos¬ 
phates or of artificial manures that largely contain them. 

4327. — Treatment of India-rubber plants 
(Constantinople).—These plants do best in a rather warm 
glasshouse, kept at, say, from 60 degs. to 80 degs., in which 
a moist atmosphere can be maintained, and they can be 
shaded from hot sunshine. The best soil for them is a 
mix cure Of peat, fibrous loam, and silver sand. This should 
be pressed firmly around the roots, and the pots in whioh 
they are grown should be well drained, as they require an 
abundance of water when in active growth. The leaves 
should be sponged with soapy-water on both sides ooca- 

i rionally, to free them from dust tad insect pests. 
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48flk—OUmbers for a house-roof (Suburban). 
f-We axipftote there is some good loamy soil for the plants 
to grow in, either in a large box or other receptacle. As 
tp suitable plants, there is plenty of choice amongst the 
Ivies and Virginian Creepers, any strong-growing one of 
which would soon cover a roof, or the two might be 
blended together. Also a Gloire de Dijon Rose and Cle¬ 
matis Jackmani might be planted, and allowed to inter* 
twine on a portion of the trellis. Abundance of root- 
moisture will be required in the summer. 

4329. — Wire worm In Seakale (Kale ).—Fork up 
the land between the rows and clumps of Seakale. 
ffck out and destroy all the wire worms seen. Insert 
Potatoes or Carrots in different places among the Seakale 
toots, leaving a peg to mark the site of each. Examine 
them twioe a-day, pull out and destroy the worms, and 
return the roots to the holes again, repeating the opera¬ 
tion daily till the worms are all destroyed. This is the 
beet and cheapest way of eradicating wire worms from 
a small plot of land. 

4330. —Propagating Fuchsias (J. A. II. J.).— 
These plants can oe increased with the greatest ease now 
|pom cuttings of the young wood taken off about a couple 
of inches in length; also the points of young plants that 
require stopping will strike freely. Insert the cuttings 
(Asst removing the two lower leaves, and making a clean 
out just below the lowest joint) in light sandy soil in pots, 
pans, or boxes, and place them in a warm, close, and moist 
atmosphere, and the soil in which the cuttings are put 
titanla also be kept moist. Shade from hot sunshine, and 
they will soon root, and then they can be potted off singly. 

4331. — Unhealthy Marechal Niel Roeee (A. U. 
Campbell).—The shoots and flowers sent of this Rose gave 
unmistakable evidence of the presence of both mildew and 
green-fly, and also they appeared to be suffering from the 
effects of oold draughts of air being allowed to strike on 
the tender leaves. Nothing is more injurious to Roses 
under glass than unskilful ventilation. What air is 
needed, except in very hot weather, can be given by 
opening the top ventilators and keeping the side ones 
olosed, and thus avoiding a draught. Fumigate with 
Tobacco to kill the fly. It would be well also to examine 
the soil around the roots. It may be dry ; if so, soak it 
with weak manure-water. 


4332. — Grubs in a garden (Honte ).—The grubs you 
forwarded are those of the common Daddy-long-legs 
fTipula oleraoea)! They are often known by the name of 
Leather Jackets on account of the toughness of their 
skins. They are often very abundant in turf, to which 
they do much damage; but they are not at all fastidious 
in their diet. You will not be troubled with them after 
the end of June, as they will become chrysalides, from 
whioh the Daddy-long-legs will emerge late in the summer. 
I am afraid that no insecticide which would not injure 
your plants would have any effect on them. You might 
catch some by laying pieces of turf, slate, or tile on the 
aarth, as these grubs often roam about at night, and hide 
under such things; and you might catoh some by burying 
shoes of Carrots or Tumipe, with a small skewer stuek 
into each, near the plants. Examine the baits every 
morning.—G. S. S. 

4333. —Cool house Orchids.—I have a cool green¬ 
house, in which I grow a miscellaneous collection of flower¬ 
ing plants: Pelargoniums, Azaleas, Chinese Primulas, 
liRes, he., and British and cool exotio Ferns. Would 
you recommend me to try any oool house Orchids with 
them, and, if so, what species do you think the best ? I 
Bye in the town, and the neighbourhood is very high, 
bleak, and dry, and the air not very pure.—H x&bbht J. 
Holme. 

[/ have repeatedly Hated that the term greenhouse 
Orchid* is a misnomer, for, although they will grow in a 
temperature quite as low as that in which you keep Pelar¬ 
goniums , d’C., the condition in which, you must keep the 
atmosphere for the good of these plants will soon bring 
speedy death to the Orchids, ana vice versd. — Matt. 
Bramble.] 

TO CORRESPONDENTS* 

Meadors will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, xohich are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the /trot number issued after they are re- 


We should be glad if readers would r e member that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

S. C .—An excellent treatise on the Auricula, by the 
Rev. F. D. Homer, M.A., is contained in “ Gardening for 
Amateurs,” price Is., published by A. Tessyman, printer, 

Whitefriar-gate, Hull.- E. Hinde. —If you will please to 

Send specimens of the grubs, we will advise you in the 

matter.- Northumberland. —We know nothing of the 

dug-trap mentioned. There is a good way of catching 

Slugs noted in this issue of Gardknino, p. 129.- Shett- 

back— The dirty appearance of the Cineraria leaves is, no 
doubt, due to green-fly, of which they seem to have had a 
bad attack.- II. M .—Please repeat query about Cucum¬ 
ber-house ; we do not understand it now.- W. H. D. — 

Musoat Grapes require plenty of heat, and are not likely 

to set well in a ookl greenhouse.- K. J. T .—Plant out 

the rooted Virginian Creeper cuttings at onoe.- Thos. 

Dray.—It you will please to let us know how the 
Roses have been treated, we will endeavour to advise 

you what to do.- R. Bird.- Excellent Marshal Niel 

Roses. Please let us know how you treated them.- 

F. S .—Plants in the condition described after a sulphur 

^ ion had better be destroyed, and bs replaced with 
stock. What was the reason for the severe 

sulphur fumigation?- Edwin R. Blundstone. — The 

roots of the Pear-trees evidently require lifting; this 

should be done next October.- B. IF.—The cause of the 

mischief to the Rose flowers appears to be that the atmos- 

8 here of the house is cold ana damp, hence the decay in 

le centre.-C.— Apply to Richard Smith and Co., 

Worcester. - Flower Lover. —The Aspidistra has most 

probably been allowed to become dust dry at Die roots, 

gnd then flooded with water.- Brookfield. —If you will 

please to send some of the unhealthy Pelargonium leaves, 

We will tell you what is wrong with them.- E. K. C.— 

If you will send some of the Fuchsia shoots and leaves, we 
oan then advise you*— -u.E. W. Sorminy .—Apply to 

Digitized by 


Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Royal Exotio Nursery, 

King’s-read, Chelsea, London, 8.W.- Flower Lover.— 

Clematis montana and C. Flammula are distinct species 

- Roydwood .—Replant the Daffodils as soon as the 

foliage dies down. The varieties and colours are many. 

- C. H. C .—“ Villa Gardening,” by E. Hobday, Mao* 

mill&n and Co., London.- H. J. Howard.— The material 

named, if mixed with stable droppings, would make a use¬ 
ful liquid-manure. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming: plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
nomad should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimen* toe mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with powers andj if possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimen* are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of fioristtf flowers, suck 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, a* these eon only be correctly named by a 
specialiet who hew the means of eomparieon at hand. 

Names Of plants. — Mr*. Sankey.— Tree Germander 

(Teucrium fruticans), a native of southern Europe.- 

T. P.— Dtsandra prostrata. - E. C.—Orchid not recog¬ 

nised ; kindly send another flower.— Scotia .— 1, Sulphur 
Phoenix Daffodil; 2 and 3, Double varieties of Narcissus 

Telomonius. - F. A— Erica melanthera. - M. L. E. 

Tyrwhitt .— Fragment of plant sent insufficient. - Mona. 

—We do not name garden varieties of Roses ; other speci¬ 
mens insufficient. Please send again.- J. N. Taylor.— 

Evergreen Laburnum (Cytisus racemosus), often called 

Genista fragrana - Welby .— Specimen too much decayed 

to name with any oertainty. - Roydwood.— Apparently 

an Abutilon; but cannot name accurately from a leaf 

only. - Ginex. — Euonymus japonicus. - Ellen Todd .— 

Aubrietia Campbell!.- Penman. —Specimen ' decayed. 

- W. S. B.—l, Saxifraga Bureeriana ; 2, S. granulate; 

3, Epimedium alpinum rubrum ; 4, Specimen insufficient. 

Naming: fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens q f different stages of colour and size of the sameleind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the oboes condition is observed. 

Names of fruits. — T. F. — Apples too much shrivelled 

to name accurately. - W. H. D.— Grape, Musoat of 

Alexandria, not a Sweetwater. 


AQUARIA. 

4211.—Treatment of tadpoles.— Some 
time ago my children brought home some tad¬ 
poles, and as I did not like to let the little 
creatures die, I undertook the care of them my¬ 
self. I kept them outside my bedroom window 
in an ordinary pickle-jar, changed the water 
every day, and in a short time they developed 
their hind legs, and afterwards the front ones; 
finally the tail disappeared, and there was the 
little frog. At, or rather before this occurs, 
there should be a means provided for their 
getting out of the water, as I believe the 
frog cannot live altogether in water. When 
I had seen the first two frogs I returned the 
rest of the tadpoles to their native pond, as I 
did not wish for a modem edition of one of the 
plagues of Egypt. I think they took more than 
a month to develop into the perfect frog. I did 
not feed them; the children sometimes put 
bread into the water and little twin, but I 
never saw them eat anything.—J. G. M. 


BIRDS. 

4834.—Bullfinches.— My bullfinches’ feet always be¬ 
come sore after two yean. Is there any remedy for this? 
—Dover. 

4335.—Food for doves.—Will anyone understanding 
the rearing of young doves kindly say the most suitable 
food to give nestling doves?— Little Alice, 


POULTRY AND RABBITS, 

QUERIES. 

4386.—Rearing 1 turkeys.—What is the best way to 
feed and manage young turkeys ?—Turkey. 

4887.— Pea fowls.— Do these birds need very much 
attention when young, and how long do the eggs take to 
hatch?—A. B. 

4333.— Pheasant rearing.— Are pheasants difficult 
to rear ? And would someone kindly give me a few hints 
about the feeding of both the young and old birds, and 
how long do the eggs take to hatch ?—A. L. S. 

4339.—Hatching chickens.—I would like to know 
the reason why the skins beneath the eggshells I have get 
so tough and leathery that the chickens in them oan not 
get through. The chickens are perfectly formed. I have 
damped the eggs for a week previous to hatching with no 
result.— Everskield. 

43*0.—Fowls for an exposed position.— will 
someone kindly advise me as to the best kind of fowls for 
a farmyard in Essex, so as to have large ohiokens and 
brown eggs; but they must not be a delicate sort, as there 
is so little shelter from the cold winds? I never am suc¬ 
cessful with early chickens on that aooount. Any hints 
acceptable as to management. I want to rear 300 head of 
poultry if 1 oan. It is perfectly true that farmers do not, 
as a rule, pay sufficient attention to the housing of poultry. 
My places are very well in warm weather, but miserable 
In winter ; but I cannot get my people to alter it. — 4sjxm. 


REPLIES. 

4050.—Sago for chickens.— Used as 
“ Mrs. L.” describes, Rice and Sago may help 
to produce fine, healthv birds, but when given 
by themselves the results are not encouraging. 
Besides, Sago is a more expensive food than lb 
necessary in rearing chickens ; and for this 
reason alone few people would think of buying it. 

“ Mrs. L.” should give the credit to the boiled 
liver and Oatmeal. The latter is the best food 
of all for raising strong chickens.— Doulting. 
4272.—Fowls plucking out feathers. 

—I am sorry not to be able to give “G. F.” 
any consolation on the subject of this feather 
plucking. My fowls have suffered severely 
from this scourge. I have tried every means 
to eradicate the evil, and after long experience 
have found but one—viz., to exterminate the 
perpetrators. I am convinced this vice is the 
result of over-breeding, and is very much on 
the increase; in consequence of which this 
season will see the last of my thoroughbreds, 
and henceforth I intend only to go in for healthy 
mongrels, who are seldom addicted to so deprav¬ 
ing a practice. The sooner “ G. F.” clears the 
whole of his fowl yard out the better.—S. L. S. 

4107. —A rabbit tearing off its fur.— 
The case mentioned by “ C. MT M.” is evidently 
one of sham pregnancy, which is occasionally 
met with in rabbits. The following is a quota¬ 
tion from “ The Rabbit Book ” ; “ Rabbits that 
have not become pregnant frequently offer the 
physiological phenomenon of a real gestation. 
They prepare their nests, their teats swell, and 
the Becretion of milk takes place. They have 
been known to adopt, when the opportunity 
offered, strange young. Harvey, the immortal 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, says 
that he has observed this physiological phenome¬ 
non.” Good sound food and occasional exercise 
are the best remedies suggested. With reference 
to the second question, I should say the rabbits 
which carry the hay, &c., about are in season at 
the time. At such times it is best to withhold 
all heating food, and feed principally on succu¬ 
lent green food. In a few days the doe will be 
herself again. The same treatment Bhould be 
followed whenever the doe feels out-of-sorts. 
Rabbits on such occasions as those I am con¬ 
sidering require great care.— Doulting. 

4164. — Treatment of a Minorca 
pullet. —The pullet is suffering from crop 
dropsy. In young birds this is usually due to 
a deficiency or poverty of blood, and purgatives, 
followed by iodide of potassium, or iron and 
copaiba, form the best medicinal treatment. 
The crop is easily emptied, by holding the bird 
by the legs with the head down, and gently 
squeezing the crop, when the contents will be 
vomited. After the operation a few hours 
should elapse before food is given, and then it 
should consist of bread soaked in brandy and 
milk. Little and often should be the rule. If 
the pullet does not quickly show signs of im¬ 
provement, I advise “ Minorca Pullet” to 
destroy her ; it is a bad plan to breed from un¬ 
healthy parents.— Doulting. 

4108. —Fowls eating their eggs. — 
Although it is possible to prevent hens eating 
their eggs, it is a difficult task te try to break 
them of the habit. To secure the eggs it is 
necessary to use a nest with a false bottom. To 
induoe the hens to take to the nest a china egg 
should be securely fixed in the bed of the nest. 
The bottom of the nest should slope gently to 
one side, and provision should be made for the 
new-laid egg to roll down the incline and fall 
into a real nest below ; of course, some soft 
material must be plentifully supplied under¬ 
neath. C&re must be taken that the floor of the 
sham nest is smooth, so that nothing may check 
the egg in its progress. As I have remarked 
many times before, a nest of this kind can only 
be oi use in small establishments where the hens 
are kept in small runs, and all lay in one nest. 
In a large farmyard, for instance, or in any place 
where the hens have their liberty, it would be 
entirely useless ; for in such cases the hens 
select their own nests, and rarely have them 
ready-made. My advice to “C. K.. C.,” if he 
is really satisfied that the eggs are eaten, is to 
kill the pullets at once. They are really worth¬ 
less as layers, and if he keeps them round to 
another season they are sure to set a bad 
example to their successors. As I have already 
said, the fault is rarely cured.— Doulting. 
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4161.—Gninea fowls. — “Alpha” will 
make a great mistake if he follows the advice 

g ’ ven by hisfricnds. Ihave nothing to say against 
nice i fowls; on the other hand, I strongly re¬ 
commend “ Alpha ” to keep them, for they look 
well on a Grass run, and if they can be kept 
from the gardens they will give very little 
trouble. But it is a mistake to expect them to 
take the place of ordinary fowls. In the first 
place, the principal object of ordinary poultry 
keepers should be to get a plentiful supply of 
eggs during the winter. Guinea fowls are fair 
layers at certain periods of the year, but when 
I say that the laying season extends from May 
to August only, I have produced sufficient evi¬ 
dence to prove that Guinea fowls are out of 
place if no other fowls are kept. “ Alpha ” 
should, therefore, keep his present stock of 
Brahma-Dorkings, or fowls of some other breed 
in addition to Guinea fowls. The latter are not 
difficult to rear or manage, provided reasonable 
care be taken. In the first place, it would be 
unwise to buy old birds to commence with. Such 
birds would be certain to wander off as soon as 
they received their liberty, and would not be 
likely to return. The best way to start, therefore, 
is to buy & sitting or two of eggs and hatch them 
under ordinary hens. If the chicks are hatched 
at home, and regularly fed, they will remain at 
home, and may possibly roost with the other 
fowls, but this is not always the case. For the 
most part, they roost on the lower branches of 
a tree. The chicks break the shell from the 
• twenty-sixth to the thirtieth day. They must 
be fed within a very few hours or hatching, and 
feeding must take place more frequently than is 
the case with ordinary chicks. As regards food, 
nothing is more suitable than that which is given 
to young turkeys, namely, hard boiled eggs for 
the first week, after which bread-crumbs and 
Barley-meal may be gradually added. A little 
meat should be occasionally given, being chopped 
into very small pieces, ana mixed with the other 
soft food. After a short time, the chicks will 
thrive on the food usually doled out to the other 
occupants of the poultry yard. When Guinea 
fowls are kept for breeding, it is necessary to 
keep an equal number of males and females, as 
in the case of pigeons.— Doulting. 

4163.—Discoloured eggs. —Mr. Lindsay’s 
hens are, I believe, fed a little too well. Fowls 
which have their liberty can always pick up a 
little food, and are not so much at the mercy of 
their attendant as those which are kept in con¬ 
finement. If the faulty eggs are not laid all by 
the same hen, I should certainly lay the blame 
to over-feeding; and if this be the case, a 
limited supply of food in future would probably 
improve matters. But if there be good reason 
to believe that all the blemished eggs came from 
the same hen, then I should say there iB some 
defect in the egg-organs of the bird, and I should 
destroy her ; nothing can be done in the way of 
cure. The egg with the blood stains about it 
would appear to be one in which incubation had 
commenced.—D oultixg. 

pOMPONE DAHLIAS A SPECIALITY 

■L 12 choice named varieties, including A. Barbier. Golden 
Gem, Little Prince, K. Voa Hinckeldy (new), Kaufman 
Ehrlick, Nemesis, See.. 3s. 6d., six varieties. 2s. Cactus Dahlias 
Constance, Juarezi, Picta formosissima, Mr. Tait, Cochineal, 
Mrs. Hawkins, the six for 2s. Single Dahlias, seedlings from 
best flowers. Is. per dozen. Named Chrysanthemums, choice 
varieties only, Is. 3d. dozen. All Ktrong healthy plants. 
Warranted to give satisfaction, or money returned.—W. 
MAYO, Floral Nursery, Perry Barr, Birmingham. __ 

ITARDY CHOICE FERNS, in 25 varieties, 

■LL including Asplenium lanceolatum, extremely rare 
marinum, Ceterach, rigida, Oreopteris, viride, Bladder Poly 
stick. Parsley, Ac., 16 assorted varieties, Is. 6d. : 24 extra 


THE HADLEIGH NURSERIES. 

F you want really GOOD PLANTS, send your 

order to COOPER, whose plants have stood the test of 
NINE SEASONS, and given universal satisfaction. Buy of 
an experienced practical grower, and don’t be led away by all 
sorts of exaggerated advertisements, 

rjLIMBERS. — Honeysuckles, Japanese, old 

Ll English, and late Dutch ; Jessamine (yellow and white), 
Virginian Creeper, Pyracanthua Ivies, Cotoneaster, Clematis 
(Flammula) (white, sweet scented), Clematis (blue), American 
Blackberry. Blue Passion Flower, and Eccremocarpus, Hoya 
earn Dsn, Plumbago capensis, Solanum jasrainoides, and 
Habrothamuns eleg»na, all strong established plants from 
single pots. Is. each; any three for 2s. 6d. Maurandyn, 
Cobasa scandens, Tropueolum Spitfire. Lophospermum, and 
Thunbergia, 6d. each ; three for Is. 3d. 

DUCHSIAS ! — Phenomenal, largest double 

-L purple, and Frau Emma Topfer, largest double white, 6d. 
each; twelve choice named varieties, including the above two 
magnificent kinds, good plants, 2s. 6d. 

T OVELY Cream - coloured CACTUS, most 

-Ll beautiful scent, flowers 2 ft. in circumference, strong 
lants from single pots, 2s. 6d. each; smaller plants. Is. 6d. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Japanese, Incurved, 

autumn, summer, and winter flowering, the very best 
kinds. 12 named varieties, 2s. ; 24 varieties, 3s. 6d.. 

A URICULAS.—Turner’s Prize, 3s. 6d. dozen ; 

Wallflowers, fine rich crimson, Is. 6d. dozen. 

yriCOTIANA AFFINIS, white, sweet scented, 

Tv coming into bloom ; Campanula pyramidalis; Grevillea 
robusta: Night scented 8tock; Solomon's Seal; Pentste- 
mons; blue Gum-tree; Aquilegia, blue; Aquilegia, yellow; 
Nasturtium, double, scarlet; Nasturtium, double, yellow; 
Veronicas; Marguerites, white, blue, and yellow; Double 
named Petunias; Rose of Sharon; Everlasting Pea; (Eno- 
thera Lamarokiana, lovely golden yellow, hardy; Abutilons 
named. Perennial Sunflower, Herbaceous phlox, Anemone 
Japonica (alba and rosea), Cyclamen, Pyrethrum (hardy), 
Tradescantia, Impatiens Bultani, Isolepis gracilis. Lavender, 
Lumon Thyme, and Iris, all strong, well-rooted plants, and 
will flower and do well this season, 6d. each ; any 3 for Is. 3d.: 
any 6 for 2s. 


pOOPER’S celebrated CHAMPION GUINEA 

Ll Collection of BEDDING PLANTS, ready shortly. 
Orders now booked. 

DAHLIAS, DOUBLE —12 magnificent named 

-Ll varieties, including Mrs. Gladstone (the grandest Dahlia 
yet raised), strong plants true to name, 3s. 6d. 

D AHLIAS, SINGLE.—12 best-named varie¬ 
ties. brilliant colours, strong plants, 3s. 6d. ; ditto, un¬ 
named. 2s. 

■yERBENAS ! first prize—12 choice distinct 

» named exhibition, good plants, including magnificent 
Auricula-eyed kinds, 2u 6cl. Bedding Verbenas, various 
qplours, strong and healthy, and Heliotropes, Is. 2d. dozen; 
Red and Blue Salvias. Is. 6d. dozen; Palms, strong plants, 
6d., Is., and la. 6d. each. 

T OBELIA, Emperor William, fine blue, from 

-Ll cuttings, 9<L dozen ; 5s. per 100. 

PETUNIAS, STRIPED. — Splendid rich 

-L colours, make a grand show, fine plants, 9d. dozen, three 
dozen, Is. 9d. *' Sir,—P etunias I had from you last year 

turned out most excellent.—Yours, Ac., T. G. Coombsr, 
Rochester.” 

PANSIES.—Splendid varieties, coming into 

I bloom. 2a. 6<L dozen. Good plants. 

PELARGONIUMS, show and fancy, 12 choice 

■L named varieties, 3s. 6d., from single pots. 

pOLY'ANTHUS, splendid gold-laced, now 

I coming into bloom, la. 6d. dozen. 

DOXGLOVES, white, spotted, superb varieties, 
L all the best. Is. 6d. dozen; smaller plants, Is. dozen. 

HAILLARDIAS, grand flowers, very showy, 

vJ gold and crimson, .fine for outtin g, 3 for Is.; quite hardy. 

HUCUMBER PLANTS.—Strong Telegraph 

yj and Duke of Edinburgh, Is. each; two. Is. 6d. ; 4, 2s. 6<L 
LETTUCE PLANTS, RtroDg, la. 0d. per 100; 50 for Is. 

pACTUS, or DECORATIVE DAHLIAS.— 

Ll Cochineal (deep, rich orimson), Constance (pure white), 
Juarezi (intense scarlet), Mrs. Hawkins (fine yellow), 
General Gordon (very attractive), Picta formoRissima(beauti¬ 
ful orange, striped scarlet), Firs King (scarlet), good plants, 
9d. each ; 3 for Is. 9d.; 6 for 3s. The green-flowered Dahlia, 
Viridiflora, 6d. each. 

pARNATIONS and PICOTEES, choice 

Ll flowering plants, from single pots, 2s. 6d. per dozen; 3 
plants. Is. 

pOMATOES. — Strong plants, best named 

L varieties. 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


Chrysanthemums, choice Columbines, and Delphiniums all Is. 
per doz. Calceolarias, Clove Pinks, Blue Pansies. Japan 
Maize, and Agerutums, all 9d. per doz. Single Dahlias, 
white Cerastium, Cornflowers, 8edum variegatum, yellow 
Alyssum, good Foxgloves, and best Lobelias, all 6d. per doe. 
Choice double Marigolds, Summer Chrysanthemums, Silene 
compacta, Everlastings, good mixed Asters, Canterbury Bells. 
Sweet Williams, and Perilla. all at Is. 3d. per 100. Cbolci 
double Zinnias, Dianthus, Stocks, Polyanthus, and Gail- 
lardia, all 3 doz. for Is. Good plants, free by Parcel Poet. 
—JOHN NORFOLK, Wilburton, Ely, Cambs. 

STRAWBERRIES.—“ British Queen,” lest 

all round 8trawberry, strong plants. 3s. per 100, oarefully 
packed, free by Parcels Post —T. W AITE. Hayes. Middlesex* 

PJ.IPSY PINKS, clear white with maroon 

LT crimson centre, very sweet, large and double, 6 plants. 
Is. 6d„ free.—T. WA I TE, Hayes, Middlesex. _ 

PANSIES, seedlings from choice varieties, will 
T produce good blooms, 50 for Is. 3d., fiee.-T. WAITE, 
Hayes, Middlesex. 

PANSIES, PENTSTEMONS, ANTIRRHT- 

L NUMS, PHLOXES, MIM ULUS, the finest named sorts 
in existence, 2s. 6d. per doz. Violas, 12 grand sorts, 2s. 100, in 
20 sorts, 5s. 9d.; white, blue, crimson, purple, yellow, 7s. Bd. 
100, Is. 3d. doz.; 6 grand hardy Carnations or Border Pinks 
for Is. 9d„ post free.—ORAMB, Dunblane. _ 

CAULIFLOWER 1 CAULIFLOWER !! — 

Ll Early London, Autumn Giant, transplanted stuff, 100, 
2s. 6d.; 50 for Is. 6d., post free.—CRAMB, Dunblane. 

BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER, peren- 

nial pink Convolvulus, grows 20 ft. in season, festoons 
balconies. Ac., covered large rosy blooms all summer, 2 for Is., 

free.—RAYNER, Avenue-road, Southampton. 

CORGEOUS HYBRID MIM ULUS, large 

U blooms, splashed and spotted in endless variety, equal 
finest herbaceous Calceolarias, much easier grown, 6 strong 
plants, la. free —RAYNER. Avenue-road, Southampton. 

ORNAMENTAL GRASSES, invaluable for 

Ll winter room decoration, also pleasing contrast in garden, 

4 distinct sorts, It. do*., free-—RAYNER, Southampton. 

BOTANICAL CURIOSITY. — Carnivorous 

TJ plant, the wonderful and beautiful Sundew (Drosera 
rotundifolia), entraps and devours insects, 2, Is., free.— 
RAYNER, Southampton. __ 

■pEDDlNG PLANTS.—Asters, dwarf German, 

-U double, all colours: Stocks, ditto; Phlox, vivid colours, 
superior to Verbenas; Zinnias, brilliant and peculiar tints; 
Petunias, very showy; Lobelia, deep blue; Ageratum. tur¬ 
quoise blue; strong plants, 9d. doz. ; Is. 4d. 25; 2s. 6d. 50; 
4s. 6d. 100, free.—R AYNER, Avenue-road, Southampton 

DERNS! FERNS !—40 hardy roots, Is. 3d., 

L free, 9 varieties. Maiden-hair, Ceterach, Adiantum, 
Ruta, Ac., in Moss.—H. A NDREWS, Beam ins ter, Dorset. » 

DINE LILIUM AURATUMS, 6d., 9d., and Is. 

-L each,: 4s., 8s., and 9s. doz. Tigrinum splendent, grows 
a height of 6 feet, flowers scarlet, spotted crimson, 5d. each, 
4s. doz. ; umbellatum. fiery red, 4d. each; Cocos Weddelliana, 
Is. packet.-GREENSiLL, Small-heath, Birmingham. _ 

PJ.LADIOLI, bright scarlet, 9d. doz., 4s. 100, 

VXgo*. 1,000; Colvillei alba " The Bride.” Is. 6d. doz.; Colville! 
rubra. “pink/’lOd. doz.—GREEN8ILL. _ 

ANEMONES, lovely colours, 2s. 0d. 100; 

A grand Ranunculus, double giant French, 2s. 3d.; Persian, 
2s. 100: Dielytra spectabilis, silvery-pink, 6d. each. Carriage 
free.-ERNEST GREENSILL, 16, Wyndcllff e-road, 8 matt- 
h eath. B i rmingham. _-__ 

p ACT US DAHLIAS, rooted plants.—5 beauti- 

Ll ful varieties—viz., Juarezi, Mrs. Hawkins, Cochineal, 
Glare of the Garden, and Constance, 2s. 3d.; 12 single, to in¬ 
clude White Queen and Paragon (striped), 2s. 6d.: 12 Pom- 

E >ne, 3s.; 12 Show, 3s. All post free.—A. LISTER, Florist, 
othesay, N.B. __ 

PANSIES—PANSIES (Show and Fancy).— 

L Plants from my celebrated Collection, my seleetion. for 
competition, 3s., 4s., and 6s. per doz. Choice bedding varieties, 
2s. per doz. Violas, fine mixed, Is. 9d. per doz. 12 named. 3s. 
Post free. Cash with order. Catalogues on application. Just 
published, price6d., cloth, Is., my “Treatise on the Cultiva¬ 
tion of the Pansy." Copy gratis to purchasers of 5s. worth.-* 


HALCEOLARIAS.— Golden Gem, strong au- 

yj tumn-struck plants, la 6d. per dozen: 10*. per 100. 


large rockery roots, 2 b. 6d. ; 50. 5s. ; 100, 9s , correctly named, 
carriage p aid.-JAB. HARRI8QN. Fernist, Fellside, Kendal 

■MTCOTIANA AFFINLS. — White, sweets -r 

-*-» scented perennial, for room, greenhouse, or garden. May 
be had in bloom all the year. Very good for cutting. Early . ; 
sown plants from cold frame. 7, with cultural directions, la., 

12, Is. 6d., free.-RECTOR, Belaugh, Norwich. | 

ITARDY PERENNIALS for this season’s — 

-LL bloom.— Gaillardia grandiflora, 4, Is.: Geum coccineum, T 
12, Is. ; single Pyrethrum, mixed colours, 12, Is.; scarlet Lyeh- X 
nis. 8, Is.; Achillea, white, 8, Is.; alpine Aster. 12, Is.; th 
“Mrs Sinking,” 6. Is.: early-flowering Chrysanthemum, 9, « 
1*.: Potentilla, 6, Is. ; Stenactis speciosa, light purple, yellow 
centre one of the best autumn perennials, 12, Is. ; Anthemis, ^ 
sulphur Marguerite, 4, Is.; Chrysanthemum maximum, white Q 
Marguerite, 4, Is. ; Iberis, pure white, 10, Is.; Campanula, k 
10, la.; Harpalium, single Sunflower, 4, Is.; double Sun- pe 
flower. 4. Is.; OUananche coerulea, bright blue Everlasting * 
flowers. 8, Is. ; Qnlega, lovely white Pea-shaped flowers, 6. Is.; I 
Dianthus, 6. Is.: white autumn Chrysanthemums. 12, Is. ^ 
Collection of the above, 20 varieties. 72 plants, labelled,.> 9d., sc 
free. -REV. G. BUCK. Belaugh Rectory. Norwich p; 

OIXTH SEASON.— Single DAHLIAS from ** 

seed, mixed, from best named kinds, including White / 
Queen, and all colours. Early sown, transplanted from cold x 
frame will bloom all the season; J5, with cultural directions, si 
1*. ; 30, Is. 6<L ( free.—RECTOR, E*!augh, Norwich la 

Digitized bTCjO QIC 


S. COOPER, 

The Nurse ries, H adlelgh. Suffolk. 
FUCHSIAS, with names, Is. 6d. 
kZl selected, la. 3d.; twelve various plants, Is. 3d.; 
four, 2s. ; thirty-six, 2s. 6d. ; six Petunias, double, Is. 


selected, Is. 3d.; twelve various plants, Is. 3d.; twenty- 
four, 2s. ; thirty-six, 2b. 6d. ; six Petunias, double, Is. 3d.; six 
Begonias, Is. 3d.; dwarf blue Lobelia and Golden Feather, 
Is. 3d. 100: beautifully packed, wood boxes and Moss, all free. 
—GARD ENER. Old Vicarage, Sprowsto n. Nor wich . _ 

PRIZE, FANCY, AND SHOW PANSIES.— 

•L The winner of all the principal prizes in Scotland during 
the past four seasons. Strong healthy plants supplied now. 
Sendfor Catalogue to JOHN SUTHERLAND, Victoria Nur- 
ser y, Lenzie, N.B. _ _ _ 

SINGLE DAHLIA “WHITE QUEEN,” or 

O other varieties, fine strong plants from single pots, 2s. 6d. 
per do zen —JNO. HOUGHTON, Long E aton, Nottiogham. 
pAPE MARIGOLD, suitable for pots or gar- 

Ll den, producing a profusion of Hplendid white flowers (re¬ 
sembling the large white Marguerite), all the summer: large 
packets seed, free, 6d.—ALEX. GOUCKE, Ro&herville Nur¬ 
sery, Barkby-road, Leicester. __ 

A SPLENDID COLLECTION of 12 Ivy-leaf 

Geraniums, named, including Jeanne d’Aro. double and 
single, in 60’s, or by poet, free, 3a. 3d.—R. SEWELL, Plashet- 
lane, Upton-park, Essex. 


VERBENAS ! VERBENAS ! ! — Healthy 

» well-rooted little plants in choicest Darned varieties, 12. 
Is.; 25, Is. 9d.; 100. 5s. 6d. Cactus Dahlias, four grandest 
varieties known; Constance (pure white). Fire King (dazzling 
scarlet), Mrs. Hawkins (loveliest Bhaded sulphur), Juarezi 
(brilliant crimson scarlet), one of each, strong plants, from 
single pots. Is. 9d. Double German Asters, fine mixed colours, 
12. Id.; 50, 1 b. ; 100, Is. 9d. Double scarlet Geums, splendid for 
buttonholes, same price. All free.—LAWS k SON, Nur- 
s erleo, Beooles. ___ 

■DOSES ON OWN ROOTS, 18, to Include 

■Lv Christy, Malmaison, Moss, Cabbage, and 3 Gloire de 
Dijon, 4s. 9d.; Gloiro dc Dijon, six, 3s.; crimson and white 
Clove Carnations, three each. Is. 6d. Palms : Kentia, Cocoa, 
Euterpe, Geonoma I^tania, Areca, and Cbamreropa, one each, 
3s. 6d.; Azalea mollis, 4s. 6d. doz.; Copper Beech, 3s. 9d doz. ; 
red and white double Deutzia, three each, 2s. 6d.; Pyrus, 
japonica, six, 3s. 9d.; Honeysuckles, six, 2s.; Plumbago, 
hardy, three, is. 2d. Carriage free. Cash only.—HENRY A 
CO , Amersham, Bucks._ . 

PRICE TO CLEAR.—100 ORNAMENTAL 

-L ond FLOWERING SHRUBS and CONIFER8, height, 
9 inches to 3 ft..8a. : half, 4s. 6d. Cash only. Carriage free. 
Good variety.—HENRY k <-Q.. Amersham, Bucks. __ 

T ILIES OF THE VALLEY. — Flowering 

-Ll crowns. Is. 6d. 100; 250, 3s. Climbing Honeysuckles, 
bears clusters of delicious flowers the summer, red berries the 
winter. 8 flowering roots, Is. Small leaf Ivy. 20 rooted 1t«£»ls. 
Is. Sweet Rockets, Is. dozen, free.—GEORGE 8YMONDS, 
65, East-street, Horncastle. ___ 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—2 Fuchsias “Earl 

O Beaconsfield;” 2 Heliotropes. 2 double Petunias, 2 Abull- 
Ions, 2 Tradescantias, 6 yellow Calceolarias, well-rooted, la. 6d., 
free.—A. TOMKIN. Florist. Sidcup, Kent. _ _ 

QTRONG ROOTS OF CZAR VIOLETS. 2s. 

doz.: 50 roots, 5s -Mrs. MATTHEWS, St. Brooke 
Rect ory, W adeb ridge, Cornwall. _ j r j 

TIEVONSHIRB ROCKERY FERNS, inolud- 

U irg Osmund, reg^ie. 50,3. ; 10O. Ss. tre.; J F«. 
2s. 6d., free.—BROWN, Brockader. KingskerBwell.DeTOnshlre. 
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C. FRAZER, HotTiwLioiui, biildkr, NORWICH. 

Garden IVa^ies. 

by 6 ft: £ilot{ 1 8 2 ft 
by 6 ft.. £6 5e.: 16 ft by 6 ft., £7 17s.; 20 ft. by 6 ft., £9 10s. 
Oases, extra, alb wed If returned. 


fllVEN AWAY in all Flower or Garden 

Seed Orders Talue 5s., a Beautiful Little Book, 64 pages, 
100 illustrations—not a catalogue I How to grow Hardy and 
Greenhouse Flowers, Bulbs, Roses, Vegetables, Ac. Hints 
aod information worth many golden ooins to amateui 
gardeners. Published at 7d.. free —J. R. FLOWER, Ulley, 
near Rotherham, Advertiser of a bore seeds will send post 
free to anyone for 4$d.. actual cost of printing. Order at onoe. 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS, strong plants, well- 

rooted from cold pita, ready for potting on: Golden Chris¬ 
tine, Lilac Queen England, Sceur Melanie, Elaine, Petit 
Frlsi, Jardin dee Plants, Shaw's Early White, Saddington, 
Madame C. Dcsgrange, Lady Slade, Mrs. Cuilingford, Snow¬ 
drop, this dozen plants, named, poet free, la.—ALEX. 
G OUCKE, Ro«hervtHe Nursery. Barkov-road. Leicester 

T^OMATO PERFECTION (true). First-class 

Certificate. Fine stocky plants, well-packed, and post 
free, la 6d. per dozen.—JNO. HOUGHTON, Long Eaton, 
Nott ingham. _ 

rjH R Y8 ANTHEMUMS.—1,000 varieties ready 

to plant out or pot. 12 named vars . la 3d. ; 24,2s. 6d., 
free. Catalogue with complete cultural directions, 4d.— 
W. E. BOYCE. Archway-road, Highgate, N. _ 

rjUCUMBER PLANTS, Telegraph (true), 

V-f beat for frames or houses, 9d. each: 3 for Is. 6d. • Stock- 
wood Ridge, best for outdoors, 4, Is. ; Vegetable Marrow 
plnnts (Moore's Cream), 4, Is.; Tomato plants. Conqueror and 
Hackwood Park, fruit well outdoors. Is. 6d. doz.; 10s. 100, 

fr«»A. — WOVCR. fSeo »hnrp ) _ 

i)A DiFFhKENi PKiMKOSES and POLY* 

ANTIIUS, including 4 doubles, pure white single Prim¬ 
roses, do. Polyanthus, Hose-in-Hose, Jack-in the-Green, Ac., 
a, free.— T. MORONY , Fortlawn, Ballyglass, Mayo._ 

"PERNS, Evergreen from Ireland, 12 varieties, 

-L 2s. 6d., free; 3 Royal flowering Ferns, Is. 6d.; 6 Hay and 
Lemon-*cent«d Kerns. 2s.; 3 clumps Gentians verna, Is. fd., 
free.— O'KELLY, Botanist. Ballyraugfaan, Clare. _ 


LAWN MOWERS 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

In all sizes to suit every requirement. 

“ NEW AUTOMATON," the best Gear Machine. 

" CHAIN AUTOMATON," the best Chain Machine. 
"NEW PARIS, "the best Small Machine. 

NEW EDGE CUTTER, the only one of real servioe. 
NEW BANK CUTTER, the best for Cutting Slop**. 

" NEW AUTOMATON " GARDEN ROLLERS 
List Free. Month’* Trial. Carriage Paid. 
Orders Executed Promptly by all Ironmongers. 


Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in England and Wales- 
also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 
Illustrated Catalogues of Greenhouses, Garden Framesi 
etc., Post Free Uco penny stamps. 


RANS0MES, SIMS, a JEFFERIES, Ld, 

IPSWICH. 


Churchgate 
Works, « 


THE CHEAPEST AND ONLY PERMANENT. 


The Royal Horticultural Socirtt or England’s 

PRIZE GARDENSEATS & VASES 

The NEW LAWN TENNIS FOLDING SEAT 

UUnUI, ^ ' V.!! Iliinrr.l i .ll.i.ti i^..! I... 


pOR KILLING WEEDS, MOSS, Ac, on 

Carriage-drives and Garden-walks without disturbing the 
gravel. Has never failed to give perfect satisfaction. 
TESTIMONIALS FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Mehh ra. Rich ardSmithACo., the well-known nurserymen, 
of Worcester, have written us, saying" Your Weed Killer 
is very effective, cleanly to use, and the best we ever tried." 
PRICE8, Carriage Paid to any Station £ ■ d- 

4 gallons sufficient for 100 gallons of water .. ,.060 

8 . 200 „ .0 13 0 

W. 400 „ . 13 0 

40 „ , „ 1000 „ .3 7 6 

5 per cent, discount for cash on amounts of £1 and upwards. 
Carriage only paid on 8 galls, and over to Ireland, Scotland, 

and Channel Islands. 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 

DKIGHTON A CO.. Agricultural Chemist*, 


REYNOLDS’S WIRE TRELLISES 


JOHN PIGGOTT 


Please send for Price Lists, rules of cricket, tennis, and 
football free. 


THE VICTORIA CREENH0USES. 

ND for our Price List and save 25 per cent. 

Catalogues post free. Greenhouses of every description 

><* -C. DAWSON, HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, 

nrmii; t tu uir i v- 


Gal vanised after made. For training Peas, also plants, against 
walls, Ac., Ac. Sizes made to order, 2d. per square foot. 
Terms cash with order; 5 per cent, discount upon amounts 
exceeding 10s. 40s. value free by rail within 200 miles. 

REYNOLDS & GO., 

67, NEW COMPTON STREET. LONDON. W.C. 

Illustrated Lists Post Free. 


HIQHOATE HILL , N 


Onmphrtfl st^[^ 

25ft! by 12ft. £66 

(Design Registered.) GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 1885. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS of Conservatories, Green¬ 
houses, Ac., with Prices for Erecting and Heating. FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE OF CHARGE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 


GARDEN HOSE (best make). 
6o ft. of g one-ply with Fittings i, a, a 
3 complete, 13/4, better auality 19/6 
(Carriage Paid). 

Union. No. 4 to fit 3 or A in. tap ... 1 


CALVANISED NETTING & PEA GUARDS 

AT OREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


„ ,, g or i in. „ ... 3ft 

Hoak f in. ) in. g in. J in. 2 in. 1 in. per ft. 
i-ply 3£d. 4d. 4jd. 5*d. — — 

a-ply 4d. 6d. 53d. (tfd. — 9d. , 

3-plv 5d. 6d. 7d. 7*d. 9d. 10*d. „ 

The above quotations are for 60 ft. 

Cut lengths Jd. per foot, extra. Any size 
or ply above 1 in. made to order. 

Samples and prices of Hose, post free. 

Parcela of 10a and upwarda carriage paid in United Kingdom. 

115, 116, 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


ajoswsosr, 

_ WILMI NGTON HULL. 

L1AN-TO. | SPAN. 

M t% ft. £ a. | ft. ft. £ a. 

10 by 8, 7 6 10 by 8, 7 18 


"FLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 

•L 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7a 6<i 
Caah.—H. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennet-road Poohhaia. 

TANNED NETTING, 2 yards wide, l£d. per 

-L yard : 10a. per 100 yards; 25 yards, 2 yards wide, post free, 
4s. : 4 ynrdB wide, 3d. per yard., 20s per 100 NEW TWINE 

‘- L lyard wide, 2*1 : 2 yards wide, 3d.; 

. COTTON NETTING. 54 inches 
• inch. 7d. per yard (best article to 
PILCHARD NETTING. 12 yard* 
per yard —W’. CULLINGFORD, 


Carriage paid to any station in 
_ England. Price List 2 stamps, 

TOOPE'S PATENT HOT-WATER HEATERS 

TOOPE’S PATENT HEAT RADIATORS. 
TOOPE’S PATENT PERFECT PROPAGATOR. 
T00PE’8 PATENT VIXEN FRAME HEATER. 

BURNS OIL OR GAS. ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 
Illustrated Circular for One Stamp. 

CHAS. TOOPE A CO., Hot-water Engineers, 

STEPNEY 8QUARE LONPON, E. 


protect fruit-trees, Ac.] 
wide, J-inch me*h, 9d 

Forest-g ate , London. E. __ 

OEED PANS. — Strong Second hand Tins, 

® suitable for this purpose, 19 bv 1 i by 4 inches deep. 4a. per 

d ozen.-THOMAS HARRIS k *ON8, Caine, Wilts. _ 

TO INVESTORS. —Good Leasehold Property 

-L in oentral London, let to tenants of the best class, on 
seven, fourteen, or twenty-one yeara' leasee at over £2,000 a- 
year, to be 8old by private contract. Principals or their soli¬ 
cit/ir« nnW with —AHrir.vi« “ .T R V " I,ur> :w4. 


citors only treats! with.—Address, " J. E. V.,” M< 
gate A Fladgate, 40, Craven-street, Strand. 
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VARIETY IN SMALL GARDENS. 


The numerous small gardens that front the 
highway form a pleasant and interesting feature 
in this country. They are indicative of the 
love of flowers which prevails at the present 
time. It is, however, to be regretted that they 
exhibit so much sameness, not only in plan but 
also in regard to the plants grown in them. The 
common type, consisting of a Grass plot, with 
one or more flower-beds on it, bordered by 
shrube of a very ordinary description, certainly 
does not allow of making the most of the space. 
It may be said without exaggeration that the 
infinite variety to be found among flowering 
shrubs is unknown to the great majority of 
villa gardeners. The shrubbery, so called, is 
almost invariably composed of common Laurels, 
Lilacs, Laburnums, Firs, Limes, and other 
gross-growing things, which, although they 
are not to be despised, are really not fitted for 
small front gardens. In the course of time 
they grow big, darken the dwelling, over¬ 
shadow the garden, rob the soil of food 
and moisture, and render the growth of 
dwarf plants almost impracticable. How little 
Buch fine things as Darwin’s Barberry, Spiraea 
callosa, Berberis Jameson! and Fortunei, 
Deutzia crenata and scabra, the panicled 
Hydrangea, the Chinese Privet, &c., are to be 
seen in villa gardens is a proof that they are un¬ 
known to the great majority of their owners. 
There is room in the smallest garden for some 
choice flowering shrub, and where the place is 
choked up with common shrubs and forest trees 
I would counsel the removal of a portion of 
them at least, replacing with some of the fine 
flowering things of which there are now so 
many. Diversity of form and colour by the selec¬ 
tion of evergreens of a distinct and pleasing habit 
should also be arrived at. It is a mistake to 
suppose that distinct effects can only be created 
in Large gardens. The judicious placing of 
half a-dozen hardy evergreens will add interest 
to a garden, render it attractive, and appar¬ 
ently increase its extent. Hardy Bamboos, of 
which there are a dozen or more kinds, Yuccas, 
and graceful habited Retinosporas, should not 
be lost sight of by the owner of a small garden, 
for they give beauty and variety of form and 
colour without demanding much space. Unless 
one tries one never knows how much diver¬ 
sity can be had in even a small fore¬ 
court garden. A piece of rockwork, a 
oouple of yards square, may be the happy 
home of a hundred little alpines. Among the 
Saxifrages and Sempervivums there is great 
variety, the incrusted Saxifrages especially 
being very interesting, the rosettes of the foliage 
of many of them not being larger than a shilling. 
Such little gems as Sempervivum arachnoideum 
(Cobweb Houseleek) and heterotrichum ought to 
be frequently seen ; but one may go through a 
hundred gardens without meeting with them. 
The smaller the garden the greater should be the 
endeavour to grow something out of the common. 
It is, perhaps, even more easy to do this than in 
one of large extent, as the plants therein are 
more immediately under the owner’s eye. A 
good mass of Gentiana veraa, a thriving speci¬ 
men ^of Cypripedium spect&bile, or a healthy 
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S lant of Epigsea repens, would be something to 
e proud of, and would reflect more credit on 
the grower than any amount of easily-grown 
things. It requires but a small space to do 
such work as this, and nothing gives so 
great a delight as accurately hitting the peculiar 
requirements of some choice or rare hardy flower. 
Occasionally one comes across a small front 
garden that is arranged with taste and with 
evident knowledge of some of the wealth of 
material at the disposal of the outdoor gardener. 
I saw such an one last summer. There was 
nothing formal about it, the path running round 
in a somewhat irregular manner, so as to leave 
the outside border in varying widths. In one 
corner was rockwork with some good Ferns ; in 
another a bit of rockery. Half-a-dozen dwarf¬ 
growing evergreens and a Pampas Grass were 
judiciously placed. This garden formed a re¬ 
markable contrast to all others in its vicinity. 

Byfleet. 


FRUIT. 

PEACHES OUT-OF-DOORS. 

With Peaches out-of-doors many failures might 
be traced to neglect of Borne of the details or 
methods of cultivation practised. One of these 
—a very important one—is the disbudding of 
the trees. In some cases it is not done suffi¬ 
ciently, thereby allowing the growths to be¬ 
come so much crowded that proper development 
of neither leaves nor branches can take place. 
Disbudding of the shoots which are not re¬ 
quired for the proper development of the tree 
should be commenced directly the leaves are 
visible. By these means more time is allowed 
to take off what shoots can be dispensed with 
at various times, so that a check is not given 
to the tree by allowing all to remain until a 
growth of several inches has been made, and 
then removing all at once. To preserve an 
evenly-balanced tree much depenas upon dis¬ 
budding properly. In the case of young trees 
the operation should commence at the top of 
each. This checks somewhat the flow of sap 
into the stronger parts, and assists the lower 
and consequently weaker parts. All shoots in¬ 
tended for permanent use should be retained on 
the upper side of the branches. 

Form of Training. —This, to a careful cul¬ 
tivator, is an important item, os a well-trained 
tree will produce as much good fruit as one 
slovenly trained. As growth progresses the 
shoots should be laid m either by nailing or 
tying to wires as fast as is required. Some 
persons allow the branches to make a foot of 
growth before they think of fixing them to the 
wall. When they are laid in, as soon as long 
enough to handle they receive in a far greater 
degree the benefit of the sun’s rays on the wall. 
The growth as it progresses is solidified, and, 
consequently, is much better ripened in the 
autumn, a point absolutely essential to ensure 
success in the season following. The leaves of 
one shoot should not overlap those of its neigh¬ 
bour. As soon as the crop is gathered, what¬ 
ever pruning the trees are likely to require in 
the winter ought to be done at this time, as by 
so doing the remaining branches, which are 
depended upon to produce the next season’s 
crop of frnit, have a much better opportunity to 


become thoroughly ripened- This has been 
our practice, and has resulted satisfactorily. 
We do not only remove some of the shoots of the 
current year’s growth, but any weak or worn- 
out older branches are cut away where desirable 
to make room for others of a more promising 
appearance, as it is upon the healthy young 
branches that the best crops of fruit are procured. 
I pay strict attention to preserving the foliage 
in a clean, healthy condition during the summer 
months. This I consider one of the most im¬ 
portant matters. It is difficult to lay down a 
stated time when the trees should be syringed, 
as much depends upon the weather and earliness 
or lateness of the seasons ; but as a guide, it is 
safe to begin when the fruit is taking its first 
swelling, and when the nights are warm. From 
four to five o’clock in the afternoon we tho- 

E hly wash the foliage of the trees with the 
en engine, using tepid water; if the weather 
try hot and dry the syringing is done every 
night, but if wet and cold it is varied according to 
circumstances. After a very hot day it is sur¬ 
prising what an amount of water the bricks will 
absorb. By these means the wall is made oool, 
which prevents in a large degree the spread of 
red spider upon the foliage, and this, coupled 
with the thorough washings we give to the 
trees, prevents spider from gaining a footing at 
all. I find that gentle dewings upon the upper 
side of the leaves is not of much service, as it is 
on the under part of the leaves where the enemy 
lurks. I consider a tree infested with red 
spider while the fruit is making its second 
swelling is in a very bad state, and not calculated 
to ripen the fruit thoroughly, or to lay up a 
good foundation for the succeeding year’s crop, 
because the preservation of healthy foliage is the 
only way in which to ensure success. We do not 
syringe the trees in the morning, because the night 
dews, coupled with the syringing the previous 
evening, are generally sufficient to maintain a 
moist atmosphere about the foliage. Seldom it 
is that we are troubled with green or black 
fly since we made a practico of thoroughly 
washing the walls during the winter with 
soapsuds from the laundry. If the former 
should appear we use Tobacco-powder, dusted 
on the points of the affected shoots, and to 
destroy the latter we use strong Tobacco-water, 
placing the liquid in a saucer and dipping the 
points of the shoots overhead in it. Some of 
our trees, particularly those upon an east wall, 
suffer a good deal in the early spring from 
blistering of the leaves, owing to their being 
exposed to keen east winds, which are preva¬ 
lent in this part of the country. The only 
remedy for tnis is to [pick off the affected 
parts as fast as they appear, and with warmer 
weather the trees outgrow this evil. As ou» 
trees are planted high we water very freely 
during active growth, and after the fruit u 
gathered I give copious supplies; a lack of 
water at the roots at any season if the trees are 
in good health is very detrimental to them. 
Often non-success with the trees outside may be 
traced to neglect in this one detail, especially 
when we consider what a quantity of moisture 
a brick wall will absorb. Whatever moisture 
is absorbed by the wall below the ground line is 
taken from the roots of the tree. 

If the trees are well supplied with surface 
roots, I give occasional heavy soakings with 
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liquid-manure after the fruit has completed its 
stoning process. The quantity of water, both 
clear and liquid-manure, to be given to each 
tree depends entirely upon local circumstances, 
such as the Bize of the trees, number of roots, 
whether they are deep or shallow, whether the 
soil is heavy or light in character; if the 
former, much less will be required. I have 
not mentioned, what is, perhaps, the most im¬ 
portant point of all to be observed—namely, the 
roots, because without these in proper condition 
success cannot be obtained. It often happens 
that when new walls are built, new borders 
made, and fresh trees planted, the soil round 
about and under the trees settles down consider¬ 
ably ; while the borders, which are generally 
devoted to a crop of some sort or another, by the 
addition of annual manurings, soon get much 
higher than the treedine ; consequently, unless 
extra care be observed, the roots are buried to a 
great extent. To obviate this they should be 
lifted entirely. The best time is in September 
or early in October, bringing the roots close to 
the surface, covering them sparingly with soil; 
over this place a layer of fresh manure from the 
stables if the land is at all inclined to be of a 
heavy nature, but where the soil is more of a 
sandy character a mixture of cow and horse 
manure will be an advantage. Our trees always 
hare a covering of one of these manures over 
their roots laid on thinly twice a year at 
least. As the manure rots down the roots seem 
to revel in it. After the crop of fruit is gathered, 
if the trees do not require lifting, the roots are 
examined, and if at all bare a thin covering of 
loam is added, with which has been mixed some 
old mortar. This is firmly trodden down, and 
the mulching of manure applied, then follows a 
good soaking of clean water. 

A firm soil for Peaches and Nectarines is 
essential to success. Keeping the roots in a 
proper manner by lifting them to the surface 
prevents the formation of those gross growths 
which aro useless as fruit-bearers. Of course, 
all these details of culture which I have en¬ 
deavoured to point out, were they carried out, 
would be futile in their object if means were not 
taken to protect the trees when in blossoms. 
Many are the schemes adopted, such as placing 
fishing-netsand evergreen branchesover the trees, 
but the most effectual plan of protection is pro¬ 
perly-constructed roller-blinds. These, with 
care, last a long time if they are made with what 
is called No. 3 scrim canvas. Where rollers can¬ 
not by fixed, owing to low walla or other cir¬ 
cumstances, a strong wire fastened under the 
wall-coping will support the blinds upon rings ; 
these can be pushed to one end in the morning, 
and drawn along again in the evening. 

No doubt there are localities where Peaches 
will not fiourish outside owing to atmospheric 
or soil influences ; but the fact of their not suc¬ 
ceeding in many places is not owing to the fault 
of locidity, but in a great measure to cultural 
details. A selection of early sorts is all in 
favour of outdoor Peach culture ; but I may say 
that I had last year a capital crop, which ripened 
well, of Walburton Late Admirable, and if this 
late variety will do well here (South Hants) 
other early kinds will do in other districts not 
so favourably situated. S. 


4239.— The Raising of Apples and 
Pears from seeds and cuttings.— 
“A. F.” should sow tin seeds of Apples or Pears in 
pots of good soil directly they are taken from the 
fruit in winter, and set the pots in a cold house 
or frame until spring. The seedlings will appear 
in March or April, and may be potted off singly 
and grown on under glass until May, when 
they may be planted out in nursery beds. 
They will be strong enough for grafting in two 
or three years, and will, probably, fruit in six 
or seven years, or grafts of the young tops may 
be taken off the tips of shoots the first 
winter after Bowing, and grafted on older 
trees in spring and will probably fruit sooner 
than the young tree. As regards striking 
cuttings, I have not been able to strike Pears, 
but have a good many Apples on their own 
roots. We take Bhoots of the old wood in 
November that has knobs and warts that look 
like embryo roots appearing after the manner 
of Vines in damp houses. These are planted 
deeply in the Boil, in a shaded part of the 
garden, and a good percentage of some kinds 
will root, but others will not grow at all in this 
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way. Good sited branches appear to strike 
root better than small ones, and the rougher 
the bark the greater the chance of success.— 

J. G. H. 


PACKING GRAPES. 

I should be glad if you would tell me the 
proper way to pack Grapes for market. I can 
grow good fruit, but fail in the packing.— 
Grate Grower. 

# # # In reply to this and two other queries on 
the same subject we reprint, with two illustra¬ 


weather ; and it is not so elastic as Moss ; this 
is then placed in the square, shallow hamper, as 
shown, and the lid closed down. This mode of 
packing is used for transit by rail from places at 
a distance of about twenty miles or thereabouts, 
where the railway guards and porters are accus¬ 
tomed to the handling of the goods by a regular 
service. Fig. 34 represents what is termed a 
'handle basket,’recommended by Mr. Webber 
as suitable for travelling from gardens where 
only the surplus Btock is sold and no regular 
supply is sent to market. This basket is used 
for the transmission of all the Grapes from the 



Fig. 33.— A Fist Basket, os used for packing Grapes for Covent-gmrden Market. 


tions, an excellent note on the mattor in 
question from Mr. Barron’s “ Vines and Vine 
Culture ” :— 

“ When from two-thirds to one-half value is 
sometimes—nay, I fear, frequently—lost by bad 
packing, it at once becomes evident that a 
cheap, simple, and expeditious method is of the 
first importance, as the prices that may bo 
realised greatly depend upon the condition in 
which the fruit is received in market. An 



Fig. 84.—A Handle Basket, as used for packing Grapes 
for Covent-garden Market 

immense quantity of good fruit is spoiled in 
transit through inefficient packing by amateur 
cultivators ; regular growers of Grapes for sale 
seldom make any mistakes of this sort, but send 
their fruit to market in good condition in 
baskets specially adapted for this purpose. Of 
those used in Covent-garden Market, Fig. 33 
represents what is termed a " flat”—that is, a 
flat hamper containing a basket in which the 
Grapes arc placed, this basket being generally 
known as a “ baby ” basket, and such os is used 
for displaying the Grapes in shop windows. 
The Grapes, when cut, are simply placed in 
this basket, stalked end upwards, a layer or 
two of tissue paper being placed over the 
bottom, or some soft dry Moss ; cotton wool is 
objected to, as being too heating in warm 


Channel Islands ; no packing is ever used be¬ 
yond a sheet of paper ; the handle is found use¬ 
ful to lift by, and it also serves as a guard, 
preventing any other packages from being 
placed upon the Grapes, in the Channel Islands 
service they aro packed on the steamer in layers 
ten or twelve deep, hurdles being used to 
separate them from each other, and are gene¬ 
rally received in excellent condition. They 
leave Guernsey by the steamer at about midday, 
being delivered in London the same 
evening in time for market the follow¬ 
ing morning. Never send Grapes to 
market on Saturday.” 


4270. — Espalier Apple-trees. — Cut or 
pinch bock the young lateral Bhoots to four 
leaves.—E. H. 

4220.— Insects on Strawberry-plants. 

—The spittle inaecta are decidedly injurious. Go 
over the plants with a small, atifflah brush, and 
remove the inaecta. They are hatched from the 
little jumping inaecta called Frog Hoppers — 
O. 8. S. 


4232. — Stopping: Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —To get large blooms “ Somer¬ 
set” must not stop his Chrysanthemums 
any more than once—in fact, the great 
majority of those who grow the flower 
for exhibition purposes do not atop at 
all, but let the plants run up to whatever 
height they will attain. They branch on 
naturally into three or four shoots, and these 
are disbudded to single blooms, and anyone 
trying to get more than that number will have 
to content themselves with average-sized in¬ 
stead of large flowers. To get late blooms the 
plants may be stopped as late os June, but 
then the size has to be sacrificed for the sake of 
retarding.—J. 6. 

4295. —Drooping trees.— I have seen the common 
Ash and Oak made to assume a drooping habit by train¬ 
ing ; but there is no occasion for this, as there are plenty 
of trees which droop naturally. The weeping varieties of 
Ash, Beech, Elm, Birrh, Willow, and Lime are all beautiful 
trees for lawn planting. Hophora Japonic* pendula is a 
pretty tree for a small lawn.—E. H. 

Our reader* will kindly remember that uv are glad to 
receive for engraving any euggeetive or beautiful photo¬ 
graph* of plant* or garden teens*, especially of garden* of 
a ptetureequ* character. 
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THB COMING! WHS’S WORK. 


Extract* from a garden diary from May 19 th 
to May 26th. 

Planted early Celery in trenches, shading with ever¬ 
green branches; the kinds are Sandringham (white) and 
Major Clark’s Solid Red. 1 find it an advantage to plant 
a little of the red at the same time as the white. Prepared 
trenches for successions] crops. Planted Lettuces, and 
dwarf French Beans on ridges between. Planted several 
rows of the Giant White Runner Beans. Prepared 
trenches for planting Callas; they are less trouble so 
treated and grow stronger; they do best planted in an 
open situation. Mowed lawns weekly; weeding and roll¬ 
ing walks after rain. Commenced planting flower garden, 
beginning first with the hardiest plants, such as Pelargo¬ 
niums ; shall finish off about the middle of June with the 
Coleus and other tender things; I want my beds full by 
the middle of July, so plant thiokly, though thick plant- j 
iag is not oonducive to a good late autumn bloom. 
Planted a row of Chrysanthemums at the foot of a low 
wall; shall train them to the wall as they grow, and in 
autumn there will be a good show and some nice blooms 
for cutting. Looked over Roses to kill grubs and other 
insects ; they pay well for half an hour’s attention every 
day. Things that are forgotten or neglected never seem 
to do well. Washed wall Roses with soap-suds from the 
laundry. Never permit this to be thrown down the drain; it 
makes a most excellent wash, and is besides a good ferti¬ 
liser. Potted on young Fuchsias, placing a neat stake to 
the main central stem of each plant, to which the fast 
rising shoot will be regularly tied. Shifted on a few 
young specimen Ferns in warm fernery which are grow¬ 
ing freely and require more pot-room; using some rough 
pieces of loam for Adiantum Farleyense. Thinned shoots 
of Bougainvillea glabra where too numerous by the re¬ 
moval of the weakest. Trained young growths of Alla- 
mandaa and Dipladenias on strings near the glass; when 
the flower-buds are formed shall take them down and 
wind them round the trellis. Fumigated plant-houses 
with Tobacco; I do this as a preventive, and then a small 
dose suffioes. Young growth of Maiden-hair Ferns is very 
susceptible to injury from strong Tobacoo-smoke. Aspara¬ 
gus is now plentiful; I am cutting every other day. It is 
best cat, I think, when the white and green are about 
equally divided, say, about 4 inches of eaoh. Planted 
Tomatoes on south and east and west walls, giving a tie 
to each plant, and a soaking of water to settle the soil. 
Most of the plants are strong and showing blossom ; they 
will be trained os upright oordons unstopped, but all side- 
ahoots rubbed off ; a south border will be planted later on. 
The smooth-skinned kinds are most esteemed ; but they 
are not quite so profitable to grow as the old-fashioned 
wrinkled sorts. Thinned Grapes in late house. Stopped 
laterals. Mulched all outside Vine-borders; the roots 
cannot be kept near the surface without a mulch, and, if 
the surface soil is kept moist and full of suitable food, the 
roots will not wander away. Planted Chillies and Capsi¬ 
cums in a spore frame. Set out Vegetable Marrows, 
covering the plants for a time at night with inverted 
flower-pots. Sowed Red Globe and Silver Ball Turnips for 
succession. Thinned Marrow Peas, which appeared rather 
thick in the rows, to 4 inches apart, removing the weakest 
plants. Pricked out early Brooooli 8 inches apart to pre¬ 
vent them getting drawn in the seed bed. Planted out 
early-sown Brussels Sprouts; I like to get out a good 
breadth of this useful vegetable now ; later orops, though 
useful, are of less value. Made a large tub of soot-water 
by dropping in a bag of soot containing about a peck ; 
shall stir it about daily with a stick for a week or so, and 
then throw in a lump of fresh, unslaked lime to clarify 
the liquid. When quite clear it may be used with the 
syringe, and forms a good insecticide as well as a most 
useful stimulant. The tub holds about «0 gallons, and is 
partly sunk in the ground. Removed the coverings from 
wall-trees, and kept a sharp look-out for insects, and 
used the Tobacco-powder when necessary. French 
Beans are plentiful now in pots, and Mushrooms on autumn 
made open air beds. 


Greenhouse. 

Tea Roses.—The Tea varieties of Roses are naturally 
Such continuous growers that when under glass, even 
with no more warmth than cool greenhouse plants require, 
they keep on growing, and produoe some flowers during 
the early months of the year, so that, by oareful manage¬ 
ment, amateurs who may not be able to give the plants 
the treatment they like best—that is, a house to them¬ 
selves—may have Roses at a time when they are the most 
prized. One of the principal things on which a suooession 
of flowers depends is in keeping up the strength of the 
growth that is being made ac the same time that the 
plants are flowering, for so long as the young shoots that 
the Roses in question are continually producing are 
strong enough they will bloom. To secure this oonaition 
it is necessary that the plants should be well supported 
with manure-water or frequent surface dressings of con¬ 
centrated manure from the time they are first started. 
As will be easily understood when grown comparatively 
slowly in the way named, the stimulants should not be 
used so freely as when more heat is kept up, such, for 
instance, as where a night temperature of 60 degs. or 
56 degs. is maintained, whioh Tea Roses will bear in 
winter. Treated in this way plants that have already 
flowered will keep on blooming more or less until Roses 
are to be had out-of-doors. Another essential is to keep 
the plants quite free from mildew, and also aphides and 
red spider. 


Hybrid Perpetual Rosee. —These and other 
varieties of Roees that under pot culture do not yield a 
succession of flowers do not need so much continuous 
assistanoe in the way described as the Tea sorts. As soon 
as the plants are out of flower they should be stood in a 
cold pit or frame for two or three weeks, and then be put 
out-of-doors for the summer. These also should be kept 
quite free from Insects and mildew, for, though the leaves 
of this section of Roses are less tender than those of the 
Teas, and suffer less from the attacks of mildew, still, if 
the parasite is allowed to establish itself, it will so far injure 
the plants that, in plaoe of gaining strength that will 
enable them to improve as they get older, they will get 
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Amaryllis.— Where large collections of these beauti¬ 
ful bulbs are grown they usually have a house or pit to 
themselves when coming on into flower, and afterwards, 
whilst completing their growth. Yet there is no neoessity 
for this, as the plants will bloom and make their growth 
in a house amongst ordinary greenhouse stock, only that, 
when started later in this way, and without the heat that 
is generally given them when they are kept alone, the 
flowering is later, and the summer is further gone 
before their growth is completed. Plants that are treated 
in this manner, on what may be termed the cool system, 
will now be pushing up their flowers. Presuming that 
the soil is full of healthy, active roots, manure-water, 
applied in a weak state at short intervals, will greatly 
assist the growth that is starting, and that will go on 
after the blooming is over until it is finished up. After 
the plants have flowered, if an ordinary garden frame 
happens to be at liberty, they will do well in it, as, by 
closing the lights early in the afternoons whilst the sun is 
on them, a genial heat can be secured that will help the 
growth. 

Aspidistras.— The green, and also the variegated 
form of Aspidistra lurida, are well worthy the attention 
of amateurs, os, independent of their usefulness for ar¬ 
ranging with flowering kinds, they are amongst the best 
of all plants for standing in rooms, especially during the 
autumn and winter when there is no young growth going 
on. The variegated variety usually comes finer coloured 
when the plants are grown in a greenhouse than when 
they are kept warmer. Aspidistras are comparatively slow 
growers, particularly when only small examples are avail¬ 
able to begin with, for, unless kept warmer than there is 
any necessity for, they only make one set of leaves a year. 
The method of increase is by the division of the creeping 
stems. The best time to carry out the work is in spring, 
just os growth is about to commence. Where large speci¬ 
mens exist, and are to be divided, they should be turned 
out of the pots, and have all the soil worked away from 
their roots. By this means the fibres can be disentangled 
without being broken in the way that occurs when the 
plants are shaken out. The extent to whioh the division is 
to "be carried will depend on the number that are required. 
Plants in six or seven inch pots, with from eight to twelve 
leaves ore suitable for room decoration, or for standing 
amongst s mol 1 flowering plants, whilst for hal Is and conserva¬ 
tories examples filling twelve or fifteen inch pots are effec¬ 
tive. As a rule, the larger the specimens the larger size the 
leaves attain. Turfy loam, with a little rotten manure and 
some sand, suits Aspidistras in every way. The pots 
should be well-drained, and in potting make the soil 
moderately firm; spread the roots out evenly in the soil 
and keep the stems about level with the surface of the ball. 
After potting, the plants may be kept a little warmer than 
in an ordinary greenhouse until they have begun to make 
growth, when general treatment, such as answers for moet 
greenhouse subjects, will do. They should be syringed 
overhead daily during the summer, for though they are 
not usually affected t>y insects, red spider sometimes 
troubles them. A little shade may be necessary' in bright 
weather, especially in the cose of the variegated variety, 
os the leaves with white oolour in them are naturally less 
able to bear the solar rays than those that are wholly 
green. 

Chrysanthemum frutescens.— The white and 
the yellow varieties of this plant that have in recent times 
come so much into favour have a deal to commend them. 
The effective appearance of the flowers and the freedom 
with which they are produced during the greater part of 
the year, in addition to their usefulness for cutting, plaoe 
them in the front rank amongst quick-growing plants. 
Small examples that were struck from cuttings lost 
autumn, and have been wintered in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, 
should now be moved into larger ones. The additional 
root-room they receive requires to be determined by the 
size the specimens are wanted to attain. The more 
liberally they are treated the more flowers they will pro¬ 
duce. If the house in which they are to be grown is not 
roomy, it is well to proportionately restrict the growth ; 
8-inch or 9-inch pots will support fair-sized plants. Ordi¬ 
nary loam, with some rotten manure and sand, is the 
material they require. The best of the yellow varieties— 
Etoile d’Or—is not so free a grower as the white sorts, and 
does not need so muoh pot-room. As soon as the roots 
have got well hold of the soil manure-water will be an 
assistanoe. These plants are troubled with the larva of 
an insect that seoretes itself between the upper and lower 
cuticle of the leaves, in the same way that the ordinary 
Chrysanthemums and Celery are affected. A look-out 
must be kept for this grub. It oan easily be destroyed 
by squeezing between the fingers. Cuttings may now be 
put in ; they will strike in a few weeks, when they should 
be moved into 3-inoh or 4-inch pots. The shoots ought to 
be stopped, so as to form them into bushy specimens. 
Give more pot-room during the summer as required. If 
fairly attended to, the plants will bloom well in autumn, 
at whioh time their flowers will be ooceptable. 

Thomas Bainbs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Bedding out for the time being will, in many gardens, 
constitute the chief part of the work. Begin with the 
hardiest things first. Pelargoniums which have been well 
hardened by exposure may be planted out now. Bo not 
plant anything with a dry ball. Make the holes large 
enough and deep enough to receive the balls comfortably. 
Some people wait for rain before planting, but in a general 
way, it is better to plant when the surface of the land is dry. 
If trodden when wet, some land is unhealthy for rootaction 
for the whole season. In suoh coses, I should use a couple 
of light boards, whioh can be moved about the bed as the 
work proceeds. Press the soil round the balls with the 
hands. Verbenas and other plants, which have been 
pricked out in beds of earth, must also have the soil 
pressed with a sufficient degree of firmness to enable 
the roots to grasp the soil speedily. If hung up in 
the holes, or if the soil lies loosely over them, the plants are 
some time before they feel at home. If the weather is dry, 
the plants will require water. Roses budded last summer, 
the growth of whioh is now pushing strongly, must be 
supported with short stakes to prevent the wind blowing 
them out. We have been cheated out of the spring this 

K ar by the ooldness of the weather. Bulbs of all kinds may 
lifted with all foliage intaot, and as muoh earth as will 


hang to the roots, and be planted in the reserve garden to 
ripen, if the beds they have previously occupied be re¬ 
quired for the summer display. Stir the soil freely among 
Stocks and Asters which nave been planted out for the 
early shows. Double Zinnias, if well hardened, may be 
planted now. See that newly planted trees and shrubs do 
not suffer for want of water. A mulch of short Gross from 
the lawn will be very useful. Those who use salt or any 
other of the weed killers should apply it during a dry time. 
It should be understood that anything strong enough to 
kill weeds will also destroy Box and other edging plants. 
The alpine garden is now specially interesting. A little 
topdressing here and there wall be very serviceable. 

Fruit Garden. 

Peach-trees on walls will now require a good deal of at¬ 
tention. In moet places it will be quite safe to remove the 
oovers. The thinning and regulation of the growth should 
be done tentatively, so as not to expose the young fruits too 
muoh. Persevere with the use of Tobacco powder if insects 
appear, and save up all the soap-suds from the laundry on 
washing days, and wash the trees with it on fine days. If 
Apricots are very thickly set, remove some of the smallest 
fruits. Do not dig the soil over the roots of wall-trees, es¬ 
pecially the Apricot and Peach borders, but keep the sur¬ 
face loose ana dean by frequent hoeing, or prick it over 
lightly with thefork. If necessary', this will supply on oppor¬ 
tunity of giving a dressing of lime and soot, or a little bone 
meal. In thinning late Grapes, be careful not to injure the 
berries with the careless use of the scissors, or touch them 
with a hot hand, or rub them with the hair. Inexperienoed 
Grape thinnera do not always attach sufficient importance 
to these little matters, forgetting that it is in the attention 
given to details that makes the difference between the suo- 
oessful and the unsuccessful cultivator. Late Grapes 
should be well-thinned, and it is best if it oan be done at 
one operation, though to do this well, it is neoessary to 
know the condition of the Vines. The ventilation is 
a very Important business now ; begin early in the 
morning and gradually increase it to meet the rising 
temperature, closing in the afternoon on the same prin¬ 
ciple. The damping down should be done with judgment, 
and this refers to all forcing. On bright hot days, with a 
free ventilation, the foliage will need a good deal of extra 
support. Strawberries from reserve beds may still be set 
out to form new beds. Plant firmly and mulch and water. 
In most coses the blossom buds may be seen, and by mak¬ 
ing a good selection, there is no fear of setting out plants 
looking in fertility. Keep up theftemperature of the early 
Melon beds by adding fresh linings, if necessary. Do not 
water the advancing plants near the main stems. If gan¬ 
grene should attaok the stems, meet it at once with a cover¬ 
ing of newly slacked lime. Use the sun heat as muoh as pos¬ 
sible as a forcing agent in the orchard-house. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant out Tomatoes ss soon as the plants are well-har¬ 
dened. The erect cordon system of training is a very 
simple one which anyone can easily understand. Set the 
plants out at the foot of a wall or fence, or against a stake, 
and train up the leaders unstopped with all side shoots 
rubbed off when small. Water when neoessary if the 
weather is very hot. The hoe should be kept busy now 
every fine day so long as a weed remains alive. The 
stirring of the surface among growing crops is an immenss 
advantage. Late Marrow Peas planted now' will be fit to 
gather in August. Plant Brood Beans; after this they 
will not be a paying crop. Shelter dwarf French Beans Just 
coming up on south border, as a very little frost will 
injure them when just coming through the ground. A 
very little covering will suffice to keep them safe. An 
amateur friend, who prides himself upon having early 
Beans, has made some troughs by nailing two thin boards 
together, and he places them over his rows of Beans every 
night. He adopts the Bame principle for his early Potato 
border, and he says it pays. Vegetable Marrows may be 
planted out now; shelter at night with a flower pot turned 
over each plant. Set out ridge Cucumbers under hand- 
lights. It is very important that the young plants receive 
no check. When drawn up w'eakly In warm frames they 
seldom do much good. Keep the atmosphere of the 
Cucumber-house moist and genial, and give liquid- 
manure to the roots when necessary. Weakly-rooted 
plants will not stand much pressure; in fact, it hardly 
pays to plant Btunted Cucumber-plants anywhere. Shade 
in bright weather; a little lime in solution syringed over 
the glass is the cheapest shade, and this oan easily be ex¬ 
temporised. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Bedding plants ought now to be exposed as much as 
possible. Draw the lights off altogether during the most 
part of line days, and leave air on both at front and back 
at nighc os well, unless very cold. Exposure to genial 
rains will also benefit the plants considerably. Plenty of 
water must be given to all plants whose pots ore now 
pretty well filled with roots. Recently-potted stuff, how¬ 
ever, should still be kept growing on under glass, and 
Alternantheros, Iresines, and Coleus will still require fire- 
heat, though they should have as much air on fine days as 
it is safe to allow. Seedling plants in boxes, consisting of 
Asters, Stocks, Petunias, Verbenas, &e., should also re¬ 
ceive similar treatment to the above. Be careful not to 
let them get dry at the root. More Aster seed may be 
sown in a oold frame for late work. Double Petunias are 
very pretty for the deooration of the greenhouse or 
window-boxes. The cuttings struck in spring ought to be 
now fit for their flowering-pots, which may be 5 inches or 
6 inches across. Use a nice free compost, consisting of 
about three parts of turfy or fibrous loom, with one eaoh 
of leaf-soil and well-rotted manure, and some coarse sand. 
Drain well, pot firmly, and, when the plants are fairly 
rooted out in the fresh material, let them have liquid- 
manure once a-week. Abutilons are very nioe for plant¬ 
ing out during the summer, the white-flow'ered Boule de 
Neige making a very pretty bed; but in very smoky 
places they do not bloom very freely. Healthy young 
plants Bhould be turned out of 3-inch or 4-inch pots about 
the end of this month. Tomatoes must now be got out 
without delay—that is, under gloss, for it is not safe to 
expose them to the open air until the last week in this 
month in most places. If a bed of good soil a foot or 
18 inches deep cannot be made up, place them in 10-inch 
or 12-inoh pots, with some good, loamy soil, standing 
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these upon a layer of manure, and surrounding' them with 
ashes. Give them pretty well of air at present to keep 
them dwarf until some fruit, has set and begins to swell. 
Cucumbers are growing fast now, and must not want for 
moisture. If grown in houses, these should be almost 
deluged twioe a-day in bright weather, and no air given 
until the thermometer rises to about 80 degs. B. C. R. 


ROSES, 

SELECT ROSES FOR POT CULTURE. 

It might be said with a good deal of truth that 
there are a large number of Roses adapted for 
growing in pots—a statement I should not 
attempt to question. At the same time it must, 
I think, also be admitted that in the various 
sections there are some sorts that do better in 
pots than others. My purpose now is to direct 
attention to a few of them that are suitable for 
amateurs and others to cultivate permanently 
in pots. William Allan Richardson is an 
excellent Rose for this purpose, as it pos¬ 
sesses sufficient vigour to make a good speci¬ 
men in a moderate-sized pot, and with me 
always flowers freely in the spring, and pro¬ 
duces a moderate crop of blooms again in 
the autumn. This is a delightful Rose in 
the bud state, and everyone admires it. 
The colour is a peculiar deep-orange that is very 
rich and pleasing. On a plant occupying a pot 
12 inches in diameter, I counted tills season five 
dozen buds ; but the specimen is not forced, it 
only has a warm greenhouse temperature, and 
at the end of May it is taken to a sheltered 
position in the open air. Sunset is another Tea 
Rose of great merit, on account of the freedom 
with which it flowers. In colour it is similar 
to W. A. Richardson, but more compact in 
growth. La Franco—There is no Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Rose that surpasses this for pot cul¬ 
ture; there may be others that grow more 
vigorously, but none which flower with 
greater freedom, or that produces more per¬ 
fect flowers, and its fragrance, when grown 
under glass, is exquisite. Two others belonging 
to this section I can strongly recommend. These 
are Anna AlexiefF (pink), and Sen&teur Vaisse 
(crimson). They are both old Roses, but they 
adapt themselves wonderfully well to pot 
culture. They are both sweet-scented and 
flower freely. General Jacqueminot is another 
variety that may be successfully grown in the 
same way. Catherine Soupert is also very 
beautiful when grown in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture, as it is more pure in colour, being almost 
white. In the open air it is more or less shaded 
with pink. Charles Rouillard produces blooms 
of the most perfect form under glass, the colour 
being pale-rose, and the flowers very full. 
When pot Roses are not required to be 
forced into flower early they are very easily 
managed, and if fairly well attended to will 
last in good condition for many years. They 
require time, of course, to reach a large size. 
If they are first put into 7-inch pots, and from 
these shifted on once a-year until they reach 
those 12 inches to 14 inches in diameter, they 
will be nice specimens at the end of four years, 
and after that they will continue to increase in 
size yearly. The soil I use is three parts loam 
and one part rotten manure, with some sand or 
grit added. When the plants have reached 
pots of the above-mentioned size they only re¬ 
quire fresh potting once in two years. The best 
time to repot is about the eud of October, when 
one-half of the old soil should be shaken away 
from the roots and replaced with fresh. If there 
is plenty of room in the greenhouse they may 
remain there all the winter; if not, the pots 
should be plunged to their rims in a warm and 
sheltered border in the open, and remain there 
until early in February. Early in January is 
a good time to prune them, which mast be very 
moderately done. To keep the plants in health 
and vigour they must have some stimulating 
liquid, such as diluted farmyard manure ; 0 
this is not available, let them have a dose of 
guano-water, at the rate of half an ounce to one 
gallon of water. This may be given once a 
week, but only when they are making growth. 

J. C. C. 


4304.— Outdoor Rose gardening.— As 
you appear to have treated your Roses kindly, 
yon have only to have patience with them, and 
no doubt all will come right; at any rate, there 
is time enough for them to do so. The 
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has not been at all favourable for fresh planted 
Roses, it has been too cold for them to start 
into growth. Manure-water will not do them 
any good until they are well started into growth, 
unless the soil should he very dry. Keep the 
soil about the roots fairly moist, and the young 
growth free from groen fly, by syringing it 
with clean water, and yonr plants will be all 
right as the season advances. If green fly gets 
troublesome syringe with soapy water ; hall au 
ounce of soft soap, dissolved in one gallon of 
warm water, is the proper strength to use.— 
J. C. C. 

4299.—Rose-beds.—The Tea Roses should 
be planted in a bed by themselves, as if the 
Hybrid Perpetuals do well they will grow 
much stronger than the others. Early in the 
autumn, say in September, will he all in good 
time to prepare the ground. In the first place, 
it should he dug up two feet deep ; to lighten its 
clayey character you cannot use anything 
better than old mortar and road scrapings ; add 
to these a good dressing of rotten manure, and 
the whole, well stirred up together, you will 
have a very suitable oompost for the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. For the Teas you must make the 
soil still lighter ; rotted turfs from a light pas¬ 
ture, mixed with the other materials, will be 
best for them. Twelve Hybrid Perpetuals, 
suitable for a bed, may he selected from the 
following : La France, Baroness Rothschild, 
Grandeur of Cheahunt, Catherine Soupert, Jules 
Margofctin, Merveille de Lyon, Monsieur Bon- 
cenne, Magna Charta, Mdlle. Marie Finger, 
Duke of Teck, Boule de Neige, Prince Camille 
de Rohan, Ella Gordon, Ulrich Brunner, and 
Elie Morel, The following are twelve suitable 
Teas : Belle Lyonnaise, Madame Berard, Heine 
Marie Henrietta, Alba Rosa, S&frano, Madame 
Falcot, Etoile de Lyon, Hom£re, Madame Lam- 
bard, Marie Van Houtte, Sovenir d’un Ami, and 
Marie Ducher.—J. C. C. 

4278.—Raising Briers from hips.— It 
is not necessary to bury the hips for twelve 
months before sowing them. You should oolleot 
them early in the winter, and place them in 
flower-pots or jars, and then bury them or place 
them iu a cool cellar until the spring. It is a 
good plan to mix a little dry sand with the 
hips m they are placed in the jars. Early in 
April you may take them out of the vessels and 
either rub them through a small mesh sieve 
(sand and all), or rub them between the hands, 
which will separate the seeds from the husk. 
Sow the seed in the open and cover it with 
half an inch of fine soil.—J. C. C. 

4308. — Unhealthy Marechal Niel 
Rose. —Your Marshal Niel Rose, like many 
others in the country, is suffering from undue 
excitement, by which I mean the plant never 
rested properly in the winter, and the prema¬ 
ture falling of the leaves and flower-buds is 
the result of the plant being kept too warm in 
the early winter months. A temperature of 
55 degs. would do no harm in the month of 
February, but previous to that time it should 
not have been more than 45 dega. If the roots 
of the plant is all right, I should advise you to 
cut it hard hack at once, and if there is any 
vigour in the roots, it will soon start into 
growth again.—J. C. C. 

4296.— Unhealthy Camellias.— Prune book strag¬ 
gling shoots and examine the roots. I expect the cause 
of their unsatisfactory condition lies there. Use the 
syringe freely now.—E. H. 

4223.—Manure for a town garden.— In your 
position I should rely chiefly upon artificial manures. 
Try various kinds experimentally, and keep a book of 
results. You might m this way do useful work and 
benefit others. Bone-meal will always be useful. Nitrate 
of soda and guano are valuable stimulants ; but all plants 
like a change of diet. Phosphates are good for root crops. 
-E. H. 

4214.—Hotbed making. —Tree-loaves are 
certainly of use in making a botbed, and I like 
them because they give a steady heat that does 
not decline so rapidly as when dung alone is 
employed. I think the best way is to put 
alternate layers of dung and leaves. . If they 
are dry, they should have a good watering when 
putting them together, as should the dung, as 
when the material is used rather dry, a burning 
heat that does not last any time is created. 
Tread the material in firmly, and if the hotbed 
is made in the open, lay some boards on it round 
the sides of the frame, which will help to retain 
the heat, and will at the same time keep off 
heavy, chilling rains.—J. C. B. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

PLANTING OUT GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

During the past few years the system of plant* 
ing out many subjects that used to be kept 
continually in pots has been adopted m many 
gardens with great success ; and it is especially 
useful to amateurs who have but little time to give 
the continual attention required in watering so 
many plants during the hottest part of summer, 
when there can be no doubt thousands of plants 
are ruined by reason of a little neglect in sup¬ 
plying their wants. They get ample attention 
while they are in bloom, but it is after the 
blooming is over and they are making their 
growth that the mischief is done ; and when 
they are planted out, and given one or two good 
soakings of water just to get established, they 
are safe from anything but a protracted 
drought. The following are a few of the plants 
that succeed well under the planting-out 
system— 

Azaleas of the Ghent and mollis varieties, 
after they cease flowering in the conservatory, 
may be gradually hardened off, and planted out 
about the first week in June ; and if they do not 
set a good head of flower-buds the first season they 
are sure to do so after a season’s rest, and may 
be lifted and forced for years with but little 
trouble. 

Calla jEthiopica is always in such great re¬ 
quest that a good supply is absolutely necessary, 
and hardly any plants I have tried succeed 
better on this system. When they cease flower¬ 
ing they are set out in a sheltered position, and 
about the middle of June a good rich piece of 
land is prepared, and they are shaken out of 
their pots, and every crown is separated and 
Sorted into different sizes, planting the largest 
in rows 2 feet apart, and 1 \ feet plant from 
plant, and the smaller ones somewhat closer. 
They are staked and tied, to keep the foliage 
from being broken by the wind, and a good 
watering is given to start the roots into 
active growth. The old foliage will die down, 
but very stout young leaves will immediately 
push up from the centre, and splendid crowns 
will be ready for lifting in autumn with very 
little attention, which, if potted carefully and 
placed in different temperatures, will yield a 
succession of flowers for months. 

Chrysanthemums can be grown by this plan 
with but a tithe of the attention needed where 
pot culture is solely relied on. Of course, if 
exhibition blooms or specimen plants are re¬ 
quired the pot plan must be followed, hut for 
ordinary decorative plants and blooms by the 
basketful, the planting-out system is the one to 
follow. Strike the cuttings in the usual way, 
and pot off into 3-inch pots in March, and keep 
in cold frames until the first week in May. 
Then plant out on good soil, 2 feet apart each 
way, and beyond pinehing the points out once 
after they are planted, and keeping free from 
weeds, very little is required, except plenty of 
water in cases of drought. About a fortnight 
before lifting them we run a spade down about 
6 inches clear of the stem each way, to cut the 
straggling roots, and make them produce fibres 
close to the stem ; then lift carefully, and shake 
plenty of very fine soil between the roots ; set 
in a shaded place and give plenty of water, and 
they will recover the check in a week and be 
better plants than those that have had quite 
treble tne labour expended on them in pots. 

Deutzia gracilis is such a lovely plant that 
it is in reqnest as long as it can be had, its deli¬ 
cate pure white blossoms being so well adapted 
for making up any kind of floral decorations, 
and cutting the plants hard back does not affect 
their blooming freely the next season as the 
young shoots are produced freely from the 
base. The plan I adopt is to keep the plants 
growing freely under glass, after the bloom has 
been cut so as to get the young shoots as for¬ 
ward as possible before they are turned ont 
about the end of May, when they are put under 
some temporary protection to harden off, when 
they may he planted out in a rich piece of soil 
to complete their growth. 

Spik.ea japonica is another valuable plant 
that has of late attained great popularity; after 
the bloom fades the plants are gradually 
hardened off, and finally planted ont in good 
soil and in one of the moistest parts of the 
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shire. I grow a few double yellow, brown, and 
green sorts, with white eyes, and single yellow ; 
but my favourites are the double Primrose 
and Polyanthus, in variety. When spring 
comes round we appreciate flowering plants, 
more so than in summer with all its splendour 
in bedding flowers—at least, many ao. The 
Hepatica family are also grown by the cottagers 
very plentifully here. This spring the sparrows 
have played havoc with the blooms of my Prim¬ 
roses and Polyanthus, a thing I never suffered 
from before; but this has been a very cold, 
backward season, and the songsters put to their 
wits to exist. This day nineteen years ago we 
had 7 degs. frost, which injured the blossom and 
spoiled the fruit crop.— G. Taylor, Inverurie , 
Aberdeenshire. 


garden, as hardly any plant grown requires 
such a liberal supply of water, it being almost 
an aquatic. When a good stock is on hand the 
plants can be divided and allowed a season's 
rest, when they make very fine crowns. 

Salvias are excellent plants for making a 
brilliant display in autumn and winter in the 
conservatory, and if young plants are struck in 
February and grown on under glass until the 
first week in June, they may safely be put out 
and lifted again before frost comes on. Salvia 
splendens and Heeri are amongst the most use¬ 
ful for the purpose. 

Solanum CAPSiCASTRUM,or the Winter Cherry, 
answers well under the planting-out plan. If 
old plants are grown on for large speci¬ 
mens, they may be cut back hard, and 
encouraged to grow freely under glass 
until the end of May, when they are 
planted out in a sunny position and well 
watered; or if young plants are used 
they are potted off into 3-inch or 4-inch 
pots, and pinched back to induce several 
shoots to Bpring from the base, and when 
these are grown about 3 inches long they 
may be planted out, and will make nice 
plants for lifting in autumn. 

J. Groom. 


Campanula carpatica alba, which flowers almost 
throughout the summer. Dot in a few Snow¬ 
drops, and a plant or two of white Viola, and 
baby’s grave will seldom be without flowers.— 
M. W. 

4300.— A garden screen. — I should let 
the Willows remain for another year. For a 
temporary screen for the summer there is 
nothing better than a line of Scarlet Runner 
Beans ; Jerusalem Artichokes in a double line 
make a good screen, but it is rather late to 
plant them. The annual Hop (Humulus japoni- 
cus) is a wonderfully fast growing subject, and 
if you can secure strong plants of it and plant 
them out at the end of this month and put 


4227.—Cinerarias and Chinese Pri¬ 
mulas in a window.—They may be grown 
very well in the dwelling. I have a friend who 
annually has a good display of Primulas in his 
windows. Seed may be sown at once. Well 
drain a 6-inch pot and fill to within half an inch 
of the rim with fine soil, consisting of equal 
parts loam and leaf-soil, with enough sanu to 
make it look white. Make the surface firm and 
even, water it, and then sow, covering the seed 
very slightly with silver sand. Put a piece of 
paper on the pot till the plants appear. When 
large enough to handle, put singly into small 
pots, shifting on as required. Grow them on 
in a light window in a cool room, with plenty 
of air in fine weather, and when the nights are 
warm stand them out on the -window-ledge. 
This will make them robust. Attend well to 
watering in hot weather. Cinerarias are to be 
treated in the same way, only that the^must 
not be exposed to hot sun, and they must be 
well guarded against frost, to which they are 
extremely susceptible. Neither of these plants 
must be wintered in a living-room, as the con¬ 
fined warm atmosphere enfeebles them so much 
that they cannot bloom well.— Byfleet. 

4218.—Hardy Ferns for baskets.— 

Any of the numerous varieties of the Hart’s- 
tongue will do, especially crispum digitatum and 
Kelwayi. Athyrium Filix-foemina, Frizelli, 
Lastrea dilatata and spinulosa, the Oak and 
Beech Ferns, Ceterach officinarum, Asplenium 
viride, Allasorus crispus, and the elegant 
habited Polypodium cambricum are all suitable. 
The true Maiden-Hair (Adiantum Capillus- 
Veneris) makes a capital basket Fern, but it must 
have some shelter in winter.—J. C. B. 

4276.—Hardy Ferns for a case.—The 
position of the case should have some weight in 
deciding what Ferns to grow. If in a cool, 
shady aspect, I should recommend the Hart’s- 
tongues (Scolopendriums), of which there are 
many varieties, all evergreen. The Hard Ferns, 
Blechnum Spicant and varieties, are also ever¬ 
green, and if the case is a large one might be 
associated with the Hart’s-tongue, using the 
former round the sides. The varieties of Lastrea 
Filix-mas would make a pretty case for a 
lighter position, and might include Lastrea 
F.-m. cristata, L. F.-m. Barnesi, L. F.-m. poly- 
dactyla, L. F.-m. furcans. The Shield Ferns 
(Polystichurns) will make a very pretty case. 
The following half-dozen will be very interest¬ 
ing : P. angulare cristatum, P. a. gracile, P. a. 

f randidens, P. a. proliferum, P. a. imbricatum, 
a. lineare. A case of choice mixture might 
include the following : Asplenium Trichomanes, 
Cystopteris fragilis, Allosorus crispus, Athy¬ 
rium Filix-foemina coronatum, A. F.*f. plumo- 
sum, Polypodium alpestre, P. calcareum, P. 
vulgare cambricum.—E. H. 


Gosport. 


HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

The Phlox of which the annexed is a 
good illustration is a robust white variety 
of the herbaceous section, and the follow¬ 
ing are particulars of its culture adopted 
by me. Cuttings were taken about the 
first week in October (or March for later 
blooming), putting in boxes in a cold frame 
until early in February. They were then 
put in 3-inch pots close to the roof of a 
cold house until the end of March, then 
finally put in 6-inch pots, using nothing 
but strong mellow loam sods which had 
been stacked for two or three years. As 
soon as the pots were well filled with roots 
help was given them. A bag of soot was 
put in the tank and the liquid used freely, 
and also an occasional dose of Clay’s 
fertiliser; when manure is kept out in 
potting they will stand a good amount of 
help. I was equally successful with those 
left the greenhouse up to the blooms open¬ 
ing, and then taken to a cool house and 
grown under the same conditions. Those 
who have no glass need not be afraid, as I 
have grown them nearly as fine outside 
with not very favourable conditions as to 
climate. For outside culture I make a 
good rich compost of the heavy old loam 
and old manure to start with. The 
second year they are the best, and are 
grand. When once they are established 
there is no fear of losing them. This beau¬ 
tiful and accommodating flower ought to 
receive more attention from amateur gar¬ 
deners than it does. E. W. Smith. 


4288. — Growing: Christmas 

Boses. —Select a piece of good land, a 
rather strong loam is the best. Manure it 
and dig it up deep. I like dividing best 

i ust before the new growth starts away, 

>ut the roots may be cut up now if after 
planting they are mulched and watered, 
riant 1 foot apart, and leave them in the 
same position till they get strong ; in fact, 
they do best without removal. In winter 
cover with glazed frames to shelter the 
blossoms. I sent a lot of flowers to 
Covent-garden last winter, and they brought 
back 2s. a dozen. A large bed pays very well. 
—E. H. 

♦263.— Raising Sunflowers. - Referring to this 
question, I beg to inform “ Amateur” that I have now a 
number of self-sown, large-flowering, single Sunflowers 
almost ready for transplanting to their permanent 
quarters, bo that he will be right in sowing in the open 
ground at once, especially bearing in mind that my garden 
is on a hill and has a slope to the north.—Titos. Clwydpro 
Williams. 

4286.— Planting" a baby’s grave.—For 
this I suggest Anomone japonica alba, autumn 
flowering perennial, in the centre, surrounded 
by a good clump of Iberis sempervirens, which 
is an extremely dwarf evergreen shrub of spread¬ 
ing growth, perfectly hardy, and covered by a 
mass of white bloom about the time the May 
blossom is out. Round this plant an edging of 


Plants in Our Readers’ Gardens : White Herbaceous Phlox. 
Engraved for Gardrxing Illustratkd from a photograph 
sent by Mr. E. W. Smith, Chamley House, Hyde. 


feathery Pea-sticks for the growth to climb upon, 
it will make you an effective screen in a few 
weeks.—J. C. C. 

4290.—Plants for a hot, dry garden.— Petunias 
will succeed well, and so will the German Scabious raised 
from seeds. Mesembryanthemum9 will be quite at home, 
and bo also will the annual Portulacas, double and single. 
The Snapdragons or Antirrhinums will be useful. A few 
bushy plants of the common Male Fern dotted about will 
furnish a cheerful green.—E. H. 

4242.—Destroying Couch Grass on lawn.—For 
the comfort of “ A. M. r ’ I write to say Couch Grass will 
not blossom for eome time to come. I do not know the 
name of the Grass now in blossom ; but it has tufted roots, 
not long running one9. Couch Grass has very elegant 
blossoms on tall stems.—F. E. S. 

Lost Auriculas.— In Gardening, May 
5th, page 115, I observe the above heading. 
The two mentioned—Grand Turk and Blue 
Admiral—are still common with us in Aberdeen - 


4301—Keeping plants during winter. 

—Calceolarias will succeed very well in your 
underground pit, as they will also in an ordinary 
pit above ground. I am afraid you will find 
the damp a serious trouble among Pelargoniums 
in winter—damp, in fact, is the chief enemy we 
have to do with in keeping tender plants in cold 
frames. I would rather build a pit above 
ground, with thick earth walls that would be 
frost proof, and lay a foundation of clinkers or 
stones on the bottom for the pots to stand on to 
be always dry.—E. H. 
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THH KITOHHN GARDEN, 

FLUKE POTATOES. 

All things are passing away, and the Fluke 
Potatoes, as I remember them some twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, have disappeared. I am 
not old-fashioned ; I try as far as in me lies to 
keep an open mind upon all things, but I confess 
in exchanging the Flukes of the past for the 
Magnums of to-day we have lost much in 
quality, even if we have gained somewhat in 
quantity, though the Flukes of those days were 
good croppers. There is no doubt the Magnum 
is a good market Potato from a grower’s point 
of view, but so far as quality is concerned I 
should call it quite second-rate. It may be good 
on some soils, but we want a Potato that is 
always good on fairly open land in a good 
average season. It was estimated by the late 
Mr. Knight, of Downton Castle, that a variety 
of Potato would wear out in about fourteen 
years. This estimate was formed the beginning 
of the present century, but I imagine it is not 
very far out now ; and, if this is true, the 
Magnums will soon follow the Champions, and 
the Flukes, and the Lapstone Kidneys, and 
other favourite kinds of the past which are not 
generally grown now. If any experimenter in 
Potato-growing could get hold of the true old 
Fluke, and I have no doubt it is still in 
existence, it would be worth while to see if it 
could be used as the parent of a new race of 
Flukes to take the place of the Magnums, when, 
in the course of time, they go the way of all 
Potato flesh. The question may be asked 
Why do Potatoes wear out ’—There must 
be a cause. Nations and families have risen 
and fallen into obscurity again ; but we must 
not blame Nature for this, it admits of easy 
explanation. For Potatoes to survive, there 
must be a change of Beed, and, no doubt, the 
changes which used to be carried on largely 
years ago from Scotland to England were very 
beneficial. I asked a large Potato grower 
the other day why there was less of this done 
now than there used to be, and he said it was 
expensive. The railway rates were very heavy ; 
and, beside, with the Magnums we can do with¬ 
out them. Men are all more or less selfish, and 
so long as money can be mad°, why trouble 
about it? But mv belief is, if anyone could 
originate a second edition of the old White 
Fluke we should again enjoy a good dish of 
Potatoes. Another way or keeping up the 
vigour of a particular kind of Potato is to occa¬ 
sionally renew it from the seed. It is true seed¬ 
lings do not come true, but selections sufficiently 
near the type might be taken and worked up 
for stock. Another reason why varieties wear 
out is due to the faults of cultivation, which 
were, however, I think, more marked a few 
years ago than they are now ; though mistakes 
enough are made even now, the most prominent 
of which, perhaps, are thick planting and 
want of care in the selection and keeping of 
the seeds. As regards the first, no Potato of 
average itop-growth should be less than 3 feet 
apart between the rows, those of large growth 
4 feet, and the smaller topped early kinds not 
less than 2$ feet. Let anyone who plants his 
Potatoes thicker than is here set down take a 
fork at digging time and test the outside rows, 
where one side of the row has perfect freedom, 
against a row in the centre of the plot where all 
the plants are fighting a life and death struggle 
for air, as it were. To obtain the best re¬ 
sults every plant should have a chance to 
do its best, and in a bed of Potatoes they do 
not, though I grant since the Potato disease 
has caused such havoc in the crop there has 
been an improvement. But even now no one 
can take a journey through a Potato-growing 
district without coming to the conclusion that 
the crop would pay for more room. I have 
great faith in the value of selection as applied 
to cultivated plants of all kinds, and it at 
digging time some of the handsomest tubers 
from the most prolific roots were placed on one 
side for seed purposes I do not think the wearing 
out process would go on so rapidly. The ques¬ 
tion is, would it pay ? And if carried out care¬ 
fully and persistently it would. There is plenty 
of room now for good table Potatoes. The old 
Ashtop dates back certainly sixty years, possibly 
further, and a good stock of it now is second to 
none for early work. How is this! Why 
don’t it wear out ? Why, because, as a rule, 


more pains are taken in selecting the seed, and 
they are treated in a more rational manner than 
the bulk of the later varieties. Some years ago 
I grew Potatoes under the name of the Red 
Fluke and the Hundredfold Fluke, but with me 
they were not so good as the old white Fluke, 
and I discarded tnem. The Ashtop Fluke, of 
a more recent date, is a good Potato, but we 
want a member of the Fluke family as good 
as the old stock, and I do not despair yet of 
obtaining it, and, if well grown on suitable 
land, we should then have a perfect table Potato 
for late use. E. Hobday. 
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TOMATO CULTIVATION. 

To those who have the requisite convenience, 
and require a regular and prolonged supply of 
Tomatoes, I would recommend them to grow 
them on the extension system. Its principal 
merits consist in producing a much larger 
quantity of fruit for a lengthened period with a 
deal less trouble than on the restrictive plan. 
The only drawback to its general adoption that 
I know of is that it cannot be so well practised 
outdoors on account of our seasons being too 
short, but in any moderately heated structure, 
with space for root action and a command of 
ordinary soil mixed with well rotted manure, 
the plan will be found very advantageous. It is, 
no doubt, well known that the Tomato will grow 
up to the roof of a house or on a back wall with 
the vigour of a Grape Vine, and when once 
established will throw out a number of side 
shoots and fruit at every joint. These, if pro¬ 
perly thinned and stopped at a joint or two 
beyond, will become ripe in regular order, and 
that, too, after the fruit on the main stem has 
come to perfection. After the plants have 
reached their allotted space in height they will 
become bare at the bottom, but they invariably 
throw up shoots from the base eaually as fruit¬ 
ful as the others. The best of these should be 
selected and trained up in a regular way with a 
view to fill up all vacant space which will even¬ 
tually arise, so that in time the main stem will 
have perfected its crop, and can be cut away to 
make room for those to follow on. The Tomato 
is very liable to produce an abundance of shoots 
as well as a great quantity of foliage, but the 
former should be judiciously thinned and 
stopped, leaving only sufficient to maintain the 
vigour and health of the plants, as well as assist 
in the swelling of the fruit. This operation 
should be performed when the bulk of the fruit 
is set. The Tomato at this time will require 
liberal supplies of water and manure-water 
twice a-week. In my case I am compelled to 
syringe the plants twice or three times a day, as 
I have a spa roofed house with Vines on one 
side and Tomatoes on the other, and dwarf 
Beans underneath, an arrangement I should not 
recommend for general adoption, as the Beans 
are pretty certain to leave the houses well 
stocked with red spider. I wish it to be under¬ 
stood that I do not despise the restrictive system 
of growing Tomatoes, because it has its merits, 
and recommend it to those who have a limited 
space, and who require fruit in a shorter time 
and perhaps of finer quality. R. 

Mushroom growingr*—Last year I wrote 
to you to enquire if a Mushroom bed in the 
open air, under the shade of some Pear-trees, 
would be likely to succeed. Your reply was 
that you thought it might, and would be glad 
to know the result; so I will now relate it. I 
made up a good sized bed, but it was late in the 
season; nevertheless, the spawn run well over 
the bed and Mushrooms appeared, but got no 
bigger than Peas, and these were eaten by slugs 
and woodlice—the damp litter having attracted 
them in hundreds. I gave it up as a bad job, 
pared off some of the spawn, transferred it in 
boxes to a greenhouse, and had a few full sized 
Mushrooms. The bed was covered with mats 
and left all through the late winter until about 
a fortnight ago, when it was uncovered for 
removal, but to our surprise it was covered with 
large Mushrooms—there were a few slugs only— 
the surface of the bed being dry. It was watered 
with warm water, some small tree-branches 
nut on the top so as to keep the mats off the 
Mushrooms, and not to afford a shelter to 
vermin, and again well covered up. This last 
week we have been cutting daily dozens of 
splendid fleshy Mushrooms, some of the stems 


being nearly 2 inches in diameter. They are 
growing in clusters as big as a man’s head, and 
so dose together as to push each other out of 
form. This may be an inducement to some of 
your readers to utilise a similar space in like 
manner. The Pear-trees are so close together, 
and the shade so dense, that nothing win grow 
under them. I have even tried Horse-radish 
without Buccess.—T. T. J. 


VEGETABLE NOTES. 


Vegetable Marrows. —Inexperienced people 
often take more trouble with these than they 
require, especially those who make up beds of 
rich manure for them, which is quite needless 
trouble. I do not mean to say that they will 
grow anywhere and in any kind of soil. What 
they require is a fairly sunny position and a 
moderately rich soil. If the ground is prepared 
as for Onions it will be rioh enough, ana they 
will produce more fruit in a soil of that descrip¬ 
tion than they will when their roots are feeding 
in a bed of rich manure. Any open spot that is 
considered suitable for growing a good crop of 
Peas or Cauliflowers will suit Vegetable Marrows 
admirably. With regard to the plants, these 
are best raised under glass. An ordinary green¬ 
house or cold pit will afford them all the heat 
they want, as, unless there is something sub¬ 
stantial in the way of a frame to protect them, 
they should not oe planted out until the first 
week in June. I like to put out the plants on a 
level pieoe of ground where there is ample space 
for the roots as well as the branches to extend, 
and when available a handlight should be put 
over them for a week or two at first, or failing 
this a large flower-pot will afford some pro¬ 
tection if put on at night and removed again in 
the morning. There is no need to be fussy over 
the plants, but let them grow in their own way. 
In ary weather the roots should have plenty of 
water, and every fruit should be cut as soon as 
it is large enough for use. If large fruit is 
wanted for seeding or for preserving, it should be 
confined to one plant, as one or two large fruit 
will exhaust a plant more than a continuous pro¬ 
duction of small ones. 

Leeks. —To obtain Leeks of a large size the 
plants should now be ready to plant out. If 
they are wanted for exhibition they should be 
grown in a trench in the same way as Celery, 
only the trench need not be quite so deep, but 
the same quantity of manure should be provided 
and spread along the bottom of the trench, and 
about 3 inches of fine soil placed on the top of 
the manure. If the plants stand 15 inches apart 
it will not be too much to get large specimens. 
The plants will also require plenty of water in 
dry weather, and if it is liquid-manure so much 
the better. Soot-water is a very good stimu¬ 
lant for Leeks when liquid-manure cannot be 
obtained from any other source. I have seen 
some very good samples shown by an amateur 
obtained chiefly from the assistance of soot- 
water given to the roots instead of manure. One 
peck of soot will make 10 gallons of liquid, but 
it should not be used until it has Btood in a 
barrel or other vessel long enough to get quite 
clear. For ordinary use Leeks may be planted 
on level ground, and if the plants are put out 
18 inches apart, sufficient earth may be drawn 
up to them to blanch them if required. 

Turnip-rooted Celery (Celeriac).—This is 
another vegetable that cannot be grown to a 
useful size without the plants are large and are 
put out early. The seed should be sown in 
March, and the plants brought on in a green¬ 
house temperature up to the middle of May. 
They may then occupy a cold pit or frame, and 
should be planted out not later than the middle 
of June. I find it necessary to give the plants 
plenty of manure, which I place in trenches of 
sufficient depth to allow room to give them 
water without its running to waste. As this 
Celery requires no earthing, it does not give 
much trouble after it is planted. Its require¬ 
ments may be summed up in a few words—viz., 
a rich soil, early planting, and plenty of root 
moisture. J. C. C. 

4281.— Spawning a Mushroom-bed. 

—It is a very easy matter to spawn a new 
Mushroom-bed from one in full bearing. Cut s 
piece off the end with a spade; then quarter 
it, and take out the flaky pieces 2 inches or 
3 inches across, which are full of white spawn- 
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IfelMds, and insert them about the surface of 
the new beds when the temperature of the latter 
Is right. Make all firm, and when the heat is 
steady, soil, and cover with old hay. Guard 
against a rising temperature in the new bed 
after spawning, as the spawn being in an active 
condition of growth will not require so much 
heat to start it. 80 degs. will be high enough. 
—E. H. 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Globe and Jerusalem Artichokes. 
Globe Artichokes are grown in many British 
gardens, but rarely so well as they deserve to be, 
and the cook seldom uses them so much as she ought. 
This really fine vegetable is often seen planted 
in a position under trees, where, of course, its 
roots are starved, and but little light or sun can 
reach it. A clear, open piece of good soil, well 
manured and deeply trenched up into rough 
ridges, to get well pulverised and sweetened by 
atmospheric influences, free from trees and 
hedges, is the place to plant them, planting the 
first batch in March, and, for succession, 
another one in the present month, afterwards 
keeping them thoroughly clean and maintaining 
an open, free surface by often hoeing the ground 
about them. By such means, a dozen stools 
will produce as many fine, rich heads as double 
the quantity will do by the old-fashioned 
crowding, neglectful system. Make choice in 
early spring of good, strong suckers; take 
these off the old stools carefully, with a sharp, 
strong paddle-trowel, or Asparagus knife, with 
some portion of the root or heel of old Btool 
attached to them to hold them in the ground. 
Plant them singly 2 feet apart in the rows, and 
these should be at least 4 feet apart; or plant in 
groups of three in triangles, at 4 feet apart at 
least in the row. Protect them as soon as 
planted, against the sun and cutting winds, 
with Seakale pots which are out of use, 
or with evergreen boughs, or some other 
convenient protecting material. Those thus 
early planted will produce fine free crisp 
heads the same summer and autumn. If in 
cutting heads the stems also be cut close to 
the ground , new suckers will soon appear, and 
if duly thinned will produce a late crop ; thus, 
in various ways, by a little trouble ana atten¬ 
tion a regular supply of good Artichokes may 
be had from May to October, which will be 
much more satisfactory than having a glut at 
midsummer and none afterwards. Copious 
supplies of liquid-manure may with advantage 
be given to these Artichokes during hot, dry 
weather. In most localities the crowns should 
be protected in winter by a thick coating of 
coal-ashes or dry Bracken. The varieties of 
the vegetable in question are somewhat numer¬ 
ous, but none are better than the old kind called 



fig. L—Large Green Paris Artichoke 


the Large Green Paris Artichoke (Fig. 1.), the 
Grey Artichoke, a very early kind, and the 
Black English Artichoke, which produces heads 
of a handsome dark violet colour, and of excel¬ 
lent quality. 

i Jerusalem Artichoke (Fig. 2).—As this 
really good vegetable may be grown in almost 
any place it is generally planted on gravelly 
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pieces of ground that would be too dry for other I 
crops. Knolls or mounds are usually cropped 
with it, and it is also frequently grown along 
the sides of hedges and in shady places. A few 
good growers, however, plant it on good soil in 
open and somewhat exposed positions, and the 
result is an abundant crop of fine tubers. After 
preparing the ground by manuring and digging 
or trenching it, the tubers are planted in Feb¬ 
ruary in rows like Potatoes, and are allowed to 
grow unchecked, and without being earthed up 
till November. It has not become very popular, 
perhaps owing to its resemblance to the Potato, 
to which it is, no doubt, inferior, if looked at 
only from the Potato standard. But it never 
should be so regarded, being very distinct from 
any Potato, and having distinct uses and value 
in cookery. It is excellent as baked by Frenoh 
and Italian cooks, the flavour being richer and 
better that way. A. 


4282. — Growing 1 Mushrooms. — The 
warm cellar is a better place for growing Mush¬ 
rooms in than the greenhouse, but a position in 
the open air at this season, under a north wall, 
or in a trench dug in the ground in a shady 
position, is better than either. So much has 
been written upon Mushroom-growing during 
the last two or three years in Gardening, 
readers should first look through back numbers 
and then shape their queries so as to open up 
points they do not quite understand. The cul¬ 
ture of Mushrooms is not an exact science yet, 
and readers who have met with difficulties 
should state the exact nature of their failures 
instead of asking general questions. In this 
way we should be more likely to get at the root 
of the matter. There is some risk in making up 
Mushroom beds in a greenhouse ; if the manure 
has not been well fermented outside, the 
gases evolved by fermentation may injure 
tender foliage. Some time ago an amateur 
of my acquaintance conceived the idea of 
growing Mushrooms under the stages of his 
greenhouse. The thing is quite feasible in 
winter, but the manure requires careful pre¬ 
paration, and the bed should be made up as the 
manure is taken in and an inch or so of loamy 
soil spread over the surface to absorb any 
noxious gases which may escape. But my 
friend took in the manure, laid it on a ridge 
under the stage and thought he would make up 
the bed next day, but when he entered the 
house next morning he was met by a strong 
ammoniacal smell, and when the sun shone on 
the house the leaves of many of the plants had 
a scorched look around the edges, and all the 
young tender foliage withered and died. This 
is an extreme case, no doubt, but I mention it to 
show that some care is needed in the manipula¬ 
tion of the manure when Mushroom beds are 
made up in a greenhouse.—E. H. 


Montbretias. — Since the appearance of 
M. crocosmiae flora there have been several new 
varieties put into commerce—indeed, there is 
now a long list of names; but as the range in 
colour is not great it is difficult to find any 
marked difference existing between some of 
them. At the same time I flowered three 
varieties sent out the season before last by 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, and found them all very 
desirable, and, what is more, quite distinct from 
M. crocosmiaeflora. The varieties were Bouquet 
Parfait, yellow centre, with the edges and tips 
of the petals orange-red ; Gerbe d°Or, a plain 
rich golden-yellow ; and Etoile de Feu, bright 
orange-red, with small yellowish centre. Not 
only are these Montbretias very pretty when 
allowed to form clumps in the open ground, 
for here, in the suburbs of London, they are 
quite hardy if a little manure is spread over 
tne crowns, but they can be easily grown in 
pots and flowered in that way. In any case 
they will need a liberal supply of water during 
the growing season, and should not be placed 
in a position fully exposed to the sun, other¬ 
wise the foliage is very apt to turn yellow and 
thus disfigure the whole plant. M. Pottsi, 
which for many years stood out as the only 
representative of the genus in our gardens, is 
now almost ousted by the newer M. crocosmiae- 
flora, though I see this season M. Lemoine 
announces a form of M. Pottsi under the 
name of grandiflora, which he claims to be a 
very superior variety.—P. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

i ■■ i. 

TUBEROSES. 

Those who have properly heated houses and 
know how to treat them need not be anyway 
anxious about their Tuberoses. It is those who 
have not the convenience of warm houses and 
the requisite knowledge how to manage them 
that will be seeking for advice. It is for such 



I write. Tuberoses are denizens of warm 
countries; they therefore require all the heat 
it is possible for the amateur cultivator to give 
them. Where there is only an ordinary greenhouse 
they must have the warmest corner and be ex¬ 
posed to all the sun, and very little water must 
be given them until they have formed some 
leaves; as the leaves increase in size and 
numbers they will require more liberal supplies. 
As a rule, the soil should be rather dry than wet, 
especially during dull weather. A little weak 
manure-water given regularly, as often as they 
want water, will strengthen the flower-spike 
and assist in developing the flower-buds. Those 
who have only a pit or frame in which to grow 
them must be still more careful in giving the 
roots water, or they will perish if they have to 
remain in a cold, damp soil. At the same 
time, if they are kept warm, and do not have 
too much root moisture, there will be every 
probability of their flowering in the autumn. 
Free ventilation whenever possible is necessary 
for their well being. J. C. C. 


TTn.1 osanthefl. —These plants are known 
also by the name of Crassula and Rochea, and 
although they have a somewhat bad reputation 
when used in the dwelling-house in bloom, they 
are nevertheless exceedingly handsome when 
used either in the greenhouse or in the open air. 
In the latter I have seen them used as bedders 
and also in vases surmounting a terrace-walk, 
in which position they are very effective. 
Growers of these plants require to have a 
double set, so that they may enjoy their 
flowers annually, because the plants that will 
flower this summer do not have sufficient time 
to break into new growth and perfect it. There¬ 
fore after flowering the plants should be cut 
hard back, and when the young shoots appear 
shake the plants out and repot them, using good 
rich loam, sand, and leaf-mould, and above all 
good drainage. As the shoots increase in 
length pinch them back and so arrange the 
shoots as to have a compact and perfect head, 
and as they require it repot from time to time, 
in accordance with the accommodation which 
can be given them. During the summer months 
they may be placed in the open air with ad¬ 
vantage, taking the precaution to protect the 
pots from the sun, otherwise the roots are apt 
to get burnt, which causes the ends of the 
leaves to turn red, and thus the plant is per¬ 
manently disfigured; this standing fully exposed 
to the sun, say from July to September, will 
thoroughly ripen the wood, and fine blooms 
may be expected the following season. The 
plants blooming this season will go through the 
same process after flowering. These plants may 
be readily increased from cuttings of the young 
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shoots, which should be allowed to remain ex¬ 
posed to the sun for a day or two after being cut 
oil*; it dries up the superfluous sap and enables 
them to rootquickly ; without being subjected to 
this process they are apt to rot. Market plants are 
produced of a large size by putting about three 
cuttings into the centre of a pot, and thus the 
lateral growths from three plants help to build 
up the specimen, but for permanent specimens 
of large size, I prefer cutting back the old plants 
to the base, trimming them down to skeletons. 
Plants of whatever size should be kept during 
winter comparatively dry ; some will tell you 
quite dry, but this is a little too much, because 
thus treated the leaves will shrivel, and when 
the leaves do this most of them die and disfigure 
the specimen ; but just a sufficiency of water 
must be given to prevent this shrivelling and all 
will be well. A cool airy situation in the 
greenhouse suits them best during winter. In 
using them in the flower garden, they may be 
planted out about the end of May and beginning 
of June, choosing a well-drained site. K. 
coccinea is the introduced kind ; it has large 
terminal heads of scarlet flowers ; there are also 
many garden varieties which vary in the size 
of the flower-heads and the shade of colour, 
most of them being of some shade of scarlet, 
and all of them flower during June, July, and 
September, and last a considerable time in 
perfection.—H. G. W. 


PROPAGATING JASMINES. 

None of the species of Jasminum are difficult 
plants to increase from cuttings, yet one or two 
matters require to be taken into consideration 
in order to ensure a reasonable measure of suc¬ 
cess in their propagation. Probably no Jasmine 
has attracted so much attention within the last 
few years as the beautiful sweet-scented J. 
pubescens or gracillimum, and this kind also 
merits note as being the easiest of them all to 
increase, for suckers are pushed up with con 
siderable freedom, which may often be detached 
with a few roots ; next, cuttings of the young 
shoots will strike if put in sandy soil and kept 
in a close case in the stove ; while, lastly, cut¬ 
tings of the roots will grow under the same 
treatment. In mentioning cuttings of the young 
shoots I do not mean those that are still in a 
succulent condition, but rather just as that 
stage is passed, and the shoots commence to 
acquire a woody texture. In Jasminum 
Sambac and its double-flowered variety, the 
principal consideration is to select the right 
kind of cuttings, as if they show at all a 
tendency to flower, they will stand a long 
time without growing, even after they are 
rooted. Such being the case, it will be neces¬ 
sary to choose the growing shoots as cuttings, 
but they strike best if not too stout and 
vigorous. The same rule will apply to all the 
tender kinds, and regarding those that are 
hardy, the greatest interest is centred in the 
common white Jasmine and the beautiful 
golden spring-flowering J. nudiflorum, both of 
which can be increased by cuttings put in a cold 
frame at any time during the latter part of the 
summer, and kept close and shaded till rooted. 
Besides this, cuttings about 1 foot long can be 
inserted in a sheltered border about September. 
The cuttings should be buried in the ground 
for about three parts of their length, and the 
soil pressed down firmly, as a most critical 
ordeal for them are the drying winds of early 
spring. Both of these will also strike root from 
layers, and as their rambling habit often places 
a branch at disposal in a convenient position 
for layering, added to which larger plants can 
be produced than by means of cuttings, it is a 
method of increase that commends itself where 
but few plants are required. B. 


4237. —Flowering* plants for green¬ 
house. — Zonal Pelargoniums, double and 
single Fuchsias, Lantanas, Paris Daisies, double 
Petunias, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, 
and tuberous Begonias are good things to 
begin with, being showy and easily managed. 
You may sow Chinese Primulas at once for 
winter, and pot young Cyclamens. Cinerarias 
may be sown in about a month’s time. Other 
suitable things are : Genistas, Lachenalias (to 
be potted early in autumn), Scarborough Lily, 
Japan Lilies (red and white), winter-blooming 
Tropreolums, and bulbous flowers, such as Hya¬ 


cinths, Tulips, Scillas, and Narcissi for spring 
bloom; Rose Niphetos would bo the best.— 
J. C. B. 


PIMELEA SPECTABILIS. 

This fine old greenhouse plant was introduced 
to this country from the Swan River district of 
Australia nearly fifty years ago, and has always 
been a favourite with growers of New Holland 
plants. The genus belongs to the Daphnad 
family (Thymelacea 1 ), and contains numerous 
handsome species, which are alike useful in the 
conservatory or for exhibition purposes, as they 
travel well without bruising. This plant is a 
strong, yet compact grower, a profuse bloomer, 
and of easy culture, often blooming extremely 
well in quite small pots. The soil best suited to 
this plant is a mixture of peat and loam, in the 
proportions of about three parts of the former 
to one of the latter. To this should be 
added sufficient sharp sand to make the 
whole feel gritty, whilst thorough drainage 
is indispensable. After flowering is over 
the plants should be cut back tolerably 
hard, in order that they may be well fur¬ 
nished with foliage at the bottom. Potting 
should be performed just after the stems begin 
to put forth young shoots ; the soil should be 
made very firm, and water must be carefully 
supplied until the roots begin to get established 
in the new material. Just at this time a 


slightly warmer and moister atmosphere will be 
beneficial, but when somewhat established the 
plants may be removed into the greenhouse 
again. During the earlier growth the shoots 
should be pinched off once or twice to keep the 
plants bushy, but this stopping of the growth 
should be discontinued after the month of July, 
or they will not have sufficient time to ripen up 
and form flower-buds for the ensuing spring. 
P. spectabilis is characterised by its linear-ob¬ 
long, somewhat glaucous, smooth leaves. The 
flowers are produced in large, woolly white 
heads upon the points of all the shoots, and they 
last in full perfection for a considerable time. 
The variety rosea is rather a stronger grower 
than the typical plant, and the flowers are all 
tipped with rosy pink, thus rendering it very dis¬ 
tinct and a fit companion for the species. G. 


4223.—Potting: and treatment of 
Auriculas. —There is some difference of 
opinion as to the best time for repotting, but 
you cannot err in doing so at any time from the 
middle of July until the end of August. Up to 
that time they are best on a north border, seeing 
that they do not suffer from want of water at 
the roots. Good loam, with a little leaf-soil, 
some well decomposed manure, and plenty of 
sharp sand, is the best compost, which should be 
pressed in firmly round the roots. Give good 
drainage with a little fibrous material on it, and 
a finish of soot on that to keep out worms. At the 
beginningof November put them in a cold frame, 
only covering in a time of heavy rains, fog, or 
hard fr>sts. Considerable care in watering must 


be exercised during the dull months. In a 
general way, this will not need to be done 
more than twice or three times from the middle 
of November till March. When they are coming 
into bloom, put a neat stake to each flower 
truss, and, as the flower trusses develop, a little 
liquid-manure is beneficial. As soon as the first 
blooms expand shade from hot sun, and see that 
they get plenty of water. Many growers bloom 
their plants iu a specially-constructed north 
house, but with shade they will do in an 
ordinary greenhouse.—J. C. B. 


Thunbergias. —These, when treated as 
greenhouse annuals, are very interesting and 
showy ; the variety alata and alata alba are two 
of the best; the former, with petals of a rich 
orange colour and black centre, i3 very effective 
either when grown in such a manner that it 
hangs down in front of the stages, or trained 
upon small balloon-shaped trellises. They 
flower during the months of July, August, and 
September. To have plants in flower in July, 
seeds should be sown during the early part of 
March. Sow the seed in pans in sandy soil, and 
place them in a hotbed or vinery at work. 
When the roots reach the sides of the pots, 
transfer them into their blooming pots. Those 
intended for draping the fronts of the green¬ 
house stages may be grown in 4^-inch pots, and 
for larger specimens 6-inch or 8-inch pots will 


suffice, using a fairly rich compost. As soon as 
this shift takes place the trellises should be 
fixed in the soil, so that the young growths may 
be secured to their permanent positions ; do not 
stop the shoots ; gradually inure the plants to a 
lower temperature until they can be placed in an 
ordinary greenhouse. They must not be allowed 
to suffer for want of water, as red spider will 
quickly disfigure the foliage. Liquid-manure 
may be applied with great advantage.—M. 

Late Chrysanthemums.— In reading 
Gardening I have frequently observed notes 
bearing on late-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
Thinking it might interest many readers of the 
aper in question, I beg to send you the enclosed 
looms of Madame Lacroix, which I cut in my 
nursery garden to-day. I may say that I have 
had this variety regularly in flower for six 
w f eeks back.— John Smellie. Excellent 

blooms of the kind of Chrysanthemum named : evi¬ 
dently a very continuous flowering variety .—Ed. 

4289.—Hardiness of Cobeea scandens.—I have 
had the Cob®a scandens live through the winter in an un¬ 
heated house. The young shoots suffered a little; but the 
old wood broke out strongly in spring. It is best kept 
rather dry in winter.—E. H. 

4291.—Greenhouse against a north wall.— 
Make the house into a fernery, arranged on the natural 
system, with the Ferns either planted out or plunged in 
their pots. A few bulbs might be worked in also to give 
colour in spring and summer.—E. H. 


To solicitors and others removing.—High- 
class professional chambers to let at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, an absolutely fire-proof, sanitary, and well-lighted 
building. Strong rooms, hydraulic safety lift, warmed 
corridors, speaking tubes, hall porter, and resident houae* 
keener. May be viewed at any hour. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR “GARDENING.” 

Our friendly competitions have been the means 
of bringing before our readers many beautiful and 
interesting garden pictures, which have, we 
believe, been of general interest. We have 
pleasure in announcing another, and any beau¬ 
tiful photographs of plants will be welcome. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering- 
pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, implements, statues, 
naked vases, and all like objects should be 
omitted from these photographs. The object is 
to show the beauty of a garden or some object 
in it, and this cannot be done when the artist 
is confused by other considerations. 

The sender of the best collection will have a 
prize of four guineas; the second, three 
guineas; the third, two guineas. Apart from 
these prizes, for each subject chosen the sender 
will be awarded the sum of one guinea. 

The following directions are published for the 
guidance of competitors :— 

First.—T he photographs may be of objects in the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; but the source 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the copyright of which is open to question. The Editor is 
to have the right of engraving and publishing the chosen 
photographs. 

Second.—T he name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object Bhown, should 
be plainly written on the back of eaoh photograph. 

Third.—A ll communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “ Photo¬ 
graphic Competition." 

In order to give all readers ample time to 
prepare good photographs, the competition will 
be kept open until the last Saturday in June. 

BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
6samara® free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down far their guidance. AU communications 
far insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pas- 
ubhee. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to to used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to Be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always 6e replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception oj such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will areally 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useftU, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

4341.—Clematis montana.—How should this be in¬ 
creased, and when ?—W. S. 

43*2.—Destroying dwarf Elder.— Wanted, hints 
to get rid of dwarf Elder from old Beech hedges and Box 
edgings.—G ardener. 

4343.—Papaver nudicaule album.—I sowed 
pan of this on May 11th. Will someone kindly tell me if 
it will flower this year ?—M. W. 

4^4 —Treatment’of Christmas Roses.—Should 
old clumps of these plants he manured now, and would 
plants moved now flower this season ?—Gardener. 

4345. — Camationsjln winter.—I should be glad to 
know how to obtain dowers from my Carnations in the 
winter. They are coming into bloom now. — Giroflirr. 

4346 . —Maiden-hair Fern in a window. — Will 
some experienced person kindly tell me how to manage a 
beautiful plant I have of this Fern in my window ?—Mart. 

43*7.—Creepers for a summer-house.—I should 
be obliged if someone would kindly tell me what seeds lo 
sow to produce plants to cover quickly a rustic summer- 
house?—W. W. E. 

43*8. -Seedling Chrysanthemums.—How can 
tell the doubles among a lot of seedling Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themums before they come In bloom ? Are the weakest 
the doubles ?—L. Allegro. 

4349. — Tanning garden netting.—I have made a 
lot of garden netting of thick string, 1-inch mesh Would 
some reader of Gardening kindly give me the recipe for 
tanning the same ?—C. R. P. 

4350. — Bedding plants under an Araucaria. - 
Would Zonal Pelargoniums be likely to succeed under 
rather decrepit Araucaria 2 They would get six or seven 
hours' sun daily.— Pkterjakr. 

4351. — Caterpillars on Gooseberries and 
Currants —What is the best means of preventing cater¬ 
pillars from eating the young leaves of Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes ?—Abm. Isaac. 


4352. — Night-blooming Cereus— I should be glad 
to receive any information about the culture of this plant, 
as I have heard from an American friend that it is a great 
deal thought of in America.—J. O. 

4353. — Forcing Snowdrops.— I should be glad ol 
suggestions to enable me, an amateur, to have flowers of 
these from November to Februar y ? Appliai oes: cold 
frames and sunny window! 
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4854.—Plants for conservatory covered with 
a vine.— What plants besides Ferns oould be recom¬ 
mended for a conservatory, facing west, the root being 
completely covered by a Vine ?— Petkrjake. 

4355.— Pheasant-eyed Pink— When should seed 
of this Pink be sown, and what treatment does it require 
in a general sense ? Is it hardy or tender, and when may 
I expect it to bloom?— Thos. Clwydfro Williams. 

4355. — Raising Peaches from stones. —Will 
someone kindly inform me how I can best succeed in rais¬ 
ing Peaches from stones, and when to sow them, and how 
to treat the Beedling plants?—Tnos. Clwydfro Williams, i 
4357.— Amaryllis seedlings.— I have some of these ] 
with their seoond leaves just showing. How soon should 
they be pricked out to make the quickest progress ? They 
are not at all crowded in the pan, which is a deep one.— 
W. S. 

4868 .— Brunsvigia Josephines.— Is this plant an 
Amaryllis, and so to be treated ? Is it a satisfactory plant 
to grow? And, lastly, are its flowers large, like the 
Amaryllis (hybrids), or more like Himantophyllum (Clivia)? 

—W. S. 

4359. -Flowering of seedling plants -Would 
someone kindly tell me whether Cliveden Heartsease, 
Lobelia, Wallflower, and Dianthus, sown in the middle of 
March in a heated greenhouse, will flower this season ?— 

E. L. F. 

4360 . — Mildew on a Rose.— I have a Marshal Niel 
Rose-tree trained to the side of my house near an Ivy. It 
is very mildewy, and I have tried sulphur without effect. 
Will some reader of Gardening kindly tell me how best to 
treat it ?—O. H. P. 

4361 . —Worms in garden walks,—Would some¬ 
one kindly inform me of anything that would destroy 
worms in garden walks and at the same time not interfere 
with the Box and other plants used as a border for the 
walks ?—J. H. Dawson. 

4362. — French polishing. — Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly give me a few hints on French polish¬ 
ing as I am about to make a seat for a summer-house, and 
want to French polish it, and I am quite at sea over the 
matter?— A Constant Reader. 

4363 . — Temporary plant shelter.— I am desirous 
of constructing a temporary plant shelter, not of glass, to 
protect Chrysanthemums under during their blooming 
season. Can any reader of Gardening kindly tell me the 
best material to use ?— Amateur. 

4364 —Manure for Tomatoes.— Will someone 
kindly inform me whether Clay’s fertiliser is a good 
manure for Tomatoes in pots, and what quantity to be 
used ? If this is not good, whioh is the best manure for 
the same, and oblige— A Subscriber. 

4365 .— Making an Auricula frame.— Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly give me information as to the 
construction of a frame for Auriculas, and give particulars 
as to the best size to make it, and the description of mate¬ 
rials to construct it with?— Beginner. 

4866 —Ants and Pear-trees.—I have some Pear- 
trees against a stone wall. The wall and the trees are in¬ 
fested with ants. Will they do any injury to the blossoms 
or fruit ? If so, what is the best means of getting nd of 
them in these oiroumstanoes?—F. W. R. 

4367 —How to keep back Strawberries.— Many 
thanks to R. Mann, Snadwell, Leeds, for his advice on 
Pansy growing. Would he, or any other reader of Gar- 
dkningT kindly tell me how to keep back Strawberries 
from ripening till September 1st? Could it be done by 
shading?—J. C. C. 

4368 —Culture or Erica melanthera. — Will 
someone kindly tell me how to cultivate and propagate 
this Heath, as I have two plants of it, and would like to 
Increase them ? Their pots are full of roots; and what is 
the best oompost to repot them in, and what temperature 
do they require ?—F. B. 

4369 —The destruction of thrips.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the best remedy to get rid of the above 
pestsfhaving some plants affected slightly with them, in a 
greenhouse with a temperature kept about at 60 dep. to 
75 degs., the house oontaimng Cucumbers, Coleus, Cyola- 
men (small), and Tomatoes just flowering ?-F. T. B. 

4370 —Potting and treatment of Glorioeas.— 
will some reader of Gardening kindly tell me the proper 
method’ll treatment for these bulbs? I potted eome in 
Marchlsst in Cocoa-nut fibre and loam, and placed them 
in degs to 60 degs. of heat. I kept them rather dry, 
Lndthey have not made any growth whatever at present. 
—Amateur. 

4371 —Cooperia Drummondl.-I have four bulbs 
of this in a potjust beginning to throw up leaves. Have 
?hev any diSinit ideas on the subject of water; or are 
Sey content with ordinary treatment? I should also be 

if someone would answer the same question with 
rewrite Amaryllis treatea and the Zephyranthes sul- 
phurea and a rose-coloured vanety.-W. 8. 

4372 -Cucumbers in a greenhou^e.-Will some¬ 
one kindly give me the following information ? I have a 
crrftenhouse,12 feet by 9 feet, heated by a brick flue, and 
I want tTgrow Cucumbers in it this year, six or seven 
nUnti How must I erect my structure, or what kind of 

«h a n i have to make to put my manure and soil in, 
» P dhwi« offlbs Hue must 1 build it. and whstothsr 
Stef^uld I grow besides s Cucumber ?-K.bU)S. 

AVT* -Melon growing.—Would any experienoed 
vofJn trrower tel 1 me the proper treatment to secure a 
“^ cr ^s.y, sli fruite to i plant ? One or two take the 
*nd swell fast, the others by degrees dropping off. I 
. tried removing the one or two that have thus taken 
thJleriUn hopes t&t the others would then swell evenly; 
but the same thing happens again-one or two take the 
liad and the others drop off.—A Regular Subscriber. 

4374 —Vlnes not breaking.-The year before last 
I planted, in a new inside border carefully made, fi Black 
Hamburgh Vines. The first two years they did well, 
reaching^up to the top of the roof in the second y ear. 
TW were out back in the autumn to rather more than 

ba-js-" °Yc* 

roots seem healthy. Can anyone explain this ?-N. R. C. 


4375.—Bulbs and bedding plants.— Is it the best 
plan to move Hyacinth, Tulip, Narcissus, Scilla, and 
Daffodil bulbs when the beds are wanted for planting out 
Pelargoniums, Dahlias, Phloxes, he., and, If so, what 
ought to be done with the bulbs?—E. L. F. 

4370.—Amaryllis (hybrid).—If I save seed from 
these will it interfere with their flowering next season, 
being smallish bulbs, about 2 inches in diameter? Is 
January or thereabouts the best time for repotting, or 
just after flowering, whioh I see some recommend ?—W. S. 

4377. —Rabbits and shrubs.—Could “Falcon- 
bridge," or any other reader of Gardening, kindly tell me 
anything about Snowberries to make oovert and under¬ 
growth in a wood for rabbits ? I have heard it sold that 
rabbits do not gnaw them. Do they require any particular 
soil or much root-hold ?—B. 

4378. — Growing a Maiden-hair Fern. —Will 
someone kindly tell me if there is any course of treatment 
which would enable me to grow a Maiden-hair Fern with¬ 
out putting it under glass? Mine is not exposed to any 
draughts, strong sunlight, or gas, and yet the leaves 
wither and turn brown.— Damon. 

4379. — Rose-huds and maggots.— I have about 
50 standard Rose-trees, most of them coming well into 
bud; but And, on carefully examining them, that a large 
number of the buds are eaten completely through by a 
small thin maggot, about $ inch in length. It is difficult 
to deteot them witnout very careful looking, and almost 
destroying the bud, he. Will someone kindly tell me how 
best to get rid of these maggots ’—Albert C. Williams. 

4380 . — Roses and other plants.— I have a green¬ 
house being built, 12 feet by 8 feet, and should like to 
know if I can grow Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Marshal Niel 
Rose, and some flowering plants together in this house. If 
so at what temperature should it be kept ? And I should 
like to know the names of some plants that would be fit 
for button-hole flowers. If the plants mentioned will not 
grow all in the same house, then please what kinds of 
Roses and plants would do beat together ?— John. 

4381 —Mushroom-beds.—I have some Mushroom- 
beds in a cellar made up of wet manure through it being 
exposed to nuns during the preparation of the same. 
They have been spawned over five months, and doubtless 
the virtue now is gone out of the spawn. It appears to 
have been at a standstill for some time. Can any reader 
of Gardening kindly tell me whether it is wise to pull the 
beds to pieces or not; or can anything be done to assist 
them to bear? 1 have wondered if the spawn in the 
manure has any life in it or not ?—J. C. 

4382 . —Runner Beans without sticks.— Mr. Hob¬ 
day^ weekly epitome of the work to be done both in and 
out-of-doors is the delight of my existence. I can see 
whether I am doing right, and whether anything tlmt 
ought to have been done has been omitted. I should hke 
to ask him his opinion about growing Runner Beans with¬ 
out sticks. My gardener tells me he has Been them thus 
grown, and that the crop is heavier than by growing them 
in the ordinary way. As soon as the plants are a certain 
height they are kept pinched and never allowed to exoeed 
that height or to ramble laterally. I am now growing on 
the plants in the vinery, the seed having been sown in 
boxes, by which plan lam told 1 gain a fortnight in time. 
The trenches are dug out, and are now ready' to receive 
the plants when the substratum of manure has been 
applied.— Shaldon. 

4383. —Marechal Niel Roses.-I have about a 
dozen of these Roses, under glass, planted out m a border. 
Eight of them are grown vine fashion, and were planted 
last autumn. The house is span-roofed and unheated. I 
cannot make out why all the buds turn more or less green 
and the calix of the buds ajl turn back ; nor do the buds 
swell and come on as they ought. The house is damped 
down at four o’clook, and the Roses all properly syringed. 
There is anv amount of solar heat and no shade whatever, 
nor any other plants than Roses. All the other Roses 
Jhich ire not so forward look healthy enough the 
Devoniensis, Niphetos Grace Darling, Madame Falcot 
Ac having a mass of healthy buds, and they are all 
planted out in the same borders. The ground was made 
uu with great care, and is kept moist, neither too dry' nor 
too wet. Is it possibly because this is the trees’ first year 
of flowering?— Shaldon. 

4384. —Making hotbods.-In Gardening, May 5th, 
page 118.1 noticed an article under this title, signed by 
“ J G H.” Now, as this question of hotbeds, cold frames, 
and pits, is a very anxious and trying one to amateurs, I 
would ask “ J. G. H.,” or some kind friend, to give us a few 
general rules upon the construction (as to height, width, 
depth) of them, and stating the cheapest way of going 
about the work, the foundations, and composition of 
soils, the objects for which they are most suitable, the 
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they should be kept entirely close whilst the seeds are 
germinating, he. The value to be derived from the use of 
frames and cold pits cannot be overrated, the raising of 
Diants from seeds for the stocking of gardens, whatever 
the size, and the interest taken in their growth, is far 
cheaper and more satisfactory to amateurs than the buy¬ 
ing of plants themselves. At the same time I am watching 
with attention for an answer to question 423* on the con¬ 
struction of a oold pit.— Ecclbsall. 

4385 — Roses under glass.—Would some kindly 
diiinosed practical grower tell me if Rose-trees once grown 
unS?gh£»!loBe stamina, and fail if planted out-of-doom? 
Three years ago, I potted in large pots for removal purposes 
Madame Berard, Gloire de Dijon, and Cheshunt Hybrid, 
from a oold glasshouse, where they had grown and thriven 
most luxuriantly for four years, covering the roof. On 
arrival at my new house, I put one of the two, Madame 
Berard, as it was, in its pot, 18 inches diameter, In the 
border at the west end of the house, and planted the 
second at the east end, also Gloire de Dijon, and G. Hybrid. 
I gave liberal doses of weak liquid manure to all through¬ 
out the season of 1886,1886, and 1887, but they all seem 
Btarved as though growing in an uncongenial, Bour soil. 
They just bloom and that is all, but produce no vigorous 
long shoots, and much to my surprise, the Madame Beraro 
on the west wall, where the liquid manure must get to the 
roots, as it is in a pot, and any escape of it can be foUowed 
by the roots, is in the worst health of the lot. Is impossible 
their constitutions have been vitiated by their having been 
grown under glass?— J. C. 
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To ike following quarto brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4886. —Cape bulbe (M. S. OJ.—Impossible to my 
from stioh a vague description, as there are such a host of 
bulbous plants in south Africa.—J. J. 

4887. — Repotting Ferns (Erin).— Repotting will so 
much depend upon space at command. I much prefer 
keeping the atmosphere well charged with moisture to 
syringing.—J. J. 

4888. — Hardiness of Japanese Honeysuckle 
(Jap,).—This plant is perfectly hardy in warm, sandy 
soils, in which it should always be grown, if possible. 
Rich soil makes it grow rank, and then it loses its varie¬ 
gation. 

4889. —Insects In a kitchen and flower garden 
( B . Littleicood). —The so-called insects which you enclosed 
are young earthworms. They will do no harm in the 
garden. Water the earth in the pots with lime-water.— 
G. 8. S. 

4390.—Insects in a greenhouse bed (H. Thorn¬ 
ton). —The insects you enclosed are mites. I do not think 
they are of a kind which will injure your plants. Pour 
boiling water over them; it will kill them at once.— 
G. S.S. 

439 L.—Cocoa-nut-fibre as manure (C. N. F.).— 
This is of little or no use as a manure. It is, however, ex¬ 
cellent for surfacing the ground to keep it moist, and, if 
mixed with soil for potting, it keeps it open, and plants 
readily root in it. 

4892. —Unhealthy Pelargonium leaves(F.A.2>.). 
—The Ivy-leaved Pelargonium leaves sent were badly 
affected with “ spot,” a species of canker most generally 
arising from overwatering the roots and a damp, olose, 
and cold atmosphere in the greenhouse. 

4893. — The Killarney Fern (Ina).— This Fern may 
be prooured from any respectable nurseryman who deals 
in Ferns, who will quote you price on application. It will 
not grow without glass m an ordinary greenhouse; but 
you should be able to find it a snug, moist nook some¬ 
where in your garden.—J. Jarvis. 

4894. —Insects in hotbeds (H. I .).—Ants in a frame 
may be trapped in a saucer smeared with honey or treacle, 
and then killed with boiling water. All the family of 
aphides may be killed by fumigations with Tobacco. Other 
insects, such as wireworms, can be trapped with slices of 
vegetables, Ac., placed just beneath the soil, to be fre¬ 
quently examined. 

4395. —Orange-trees (0. T. S.).— The trees in ques¬ 
tion being seedlings years may elapse before they show 
bloom. The Orange-plants sold by nurserymen have all 
been grafted with good bearing kinds, and this is the only 
way to ensure fertility at an early period. All that can 
be done is to give the plants proper attention, when they 
may perhaps come to fruit at an early date. 

4396. —Begonia sempervirens (B. S.).— The prin¬ 
cipal points in the culture of this plant are to pot It in a 
free, light, and well-sanded compost, say, loam, peat, and 
leaf-soil, in equal parts. Start early into growth in a 
warm structure. During the summer plenty of ventila¬ 
tion will be necessary when the weather is warm and 
genial. Winter the plant in a temperature of about 
60 degs., keeping the soil just moist only. 

4897.—'Tropeeolum tricolorum (B. C.).— As soon 
as the flowers fade and the foliage shows signs of deoay 
gradually diminish the supplies of water, not allowing the 
foliage to droop for want of it, but watering only when 
dry, giving just enough to thoroughly moisten the soil 
through. When the leaves have gone yellow turn the 
bolb out of the soil and store it away in dry sand in a 
oool place, potting it again by the middle of August. 

4398. —Shaddock not thriving (Cft).—The better 
plan would be to turn the plant out of the pot and ex¬ 
amine the roots, which are probably in a bad srate. Work 
away as much of the old soil as possible. Cut away all 
deoayed parts of the roots, and repot in a well-sanded 
compost, consisting of equal parts of turfy loam and leaf- 
mould, cramming the roots In a pot just large enough to 
hold them. Water o&refully, and shade from hot sun. 

4399. —Syringing Ferns (M. B. F.). —As a rule, 
Ferns do not like to be frequently wetted overhead, and 
when the proper atmospherical conditions are maintained 
there is but little need to do so. Ferns love a humid 
atmosphere, which is easily accorded them in a olose 
structure without sprinkling the foliage. Adiantums are 
impatient of syringing, and the gold and silver-leaved 
Gymnogrammes are soon spoiled when moistened over¬ 
head. 

4400. —Short Grass lor hotbeds (S. G. H.).— 
Short Grass does very well to work into a hotbed with 
long stable-manure ; but, though it heats rapidly, its 
warmth is transitory, ooming up to a fierce heat in 24 
hours, and as rapidly falling in temperature again. The 
material is too full of sap and too fragile to make a per¬ 
manent hotbed, the process of fermentation being so very 
rapid. Sometimes a few barrowfuls of short Grass is use¬ 
ful to place round a frame where the bottom-heat is de¬ 
clining ; but is of little use for permanent work. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names Of plants.— Blandford.— Drooping Star of 

Bethlehem (Omithogalum nutans).- Chloride of Sodium. 

—I, Kalosanthes (Crassula) coocinea; 2, Tassel Hyacinth 

S luscari oomosum). - Mrs. Colville. — A species of 

oronioum.- Learner.— 1, Tussilago variegata; 2, Aloe 

socatrina.- Michelle. —Insufficient specimen.- Penk- 

ridge.— Common Lung wort (Pulmonaria officinalis).- 

J. C7.—1, Royal Fern (Osmunds, regal i*?} ; 2, Infertile frond 
not recognised; 3, Polystichura angulare proliferum; 4, 
Dicksonia an ut ret is; 6, Wood ward i» radicans; 6, Speci 

men insufficient- B. B. IF.—1, Snake’s Head Fritillary 

(Fritillaria Melsaeris); 2, Muscari oomosum; 8, Cacalia 

articulata.- J. W.— Eggs and Bacon Daffodil.- J. P., 

Notts. —Carex sylvatica.- Park Crescent. —Mother of 

Thousands (Saxifraga sannentosa).- Pordham. —Orni- 

thogalum nutans. - Richard H. Wake.— Heart-leaved 

Saxifrage (Saxifraga (Megasea) cordifolia). 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. E. T. —The queries about pigeons and rabbits we 
cannot understand at all. Please repeat them written on 
separate pieces of paper. - C. M. if.— There is no limita¬ 

tion to number sent or size of photos for our forthcoming 

competition.-C. L. N. Wilson.— Wo will re-insert the 

query.- Balfour.— Evidently the Azaleas are growing in 

exhausted soil, and should be repotted.- Amateur. — 

There is a note on Vines bleeding in Gardening, May 12th, 

page 122.- B. T. Wallis. —The Vine leaves sent are 

apparently scorched. What has been the general treat¬ 
ment?- T. H. S.— The query about bedding plants is 

not, in its present form, understood. Please repeat it. 

- Mary.— Move the Rose in November; it is too late to 

do so now.- F. B. S.— Please state if the Tomatoes 

w'ere raised in much warmth or not, and then we can 

advise you.- Cactus.— Apply to Messrs. J. Veitch and 

Sons, King’s-read, Chelsea, London, S.W.- Sweetwater. 

—The Grapes sent were not Sweetwater, but Musoat of 
Alexandria, a Grape that requires a high temperature to 

grow in.- Spouts.—' The Anemones evidently require a 

change of land.- Crescent.— Too much water and cold, 

cutting draughts of air are, no doubt, the causes of the 

mischief.- Mrs. Georgina Dooner.— Please send photo. 

of the Weeping Ash when taken.- B. B.— The materia 

sent was oert&inly rather coarse-grained silver sand. 
Please give more particulars as to treatment Pelargoniums 

have received.- Yorkshire Lad.—We know of no book 

to suit you.- A New Reader.— Please send queries again, 

written on separate pieoes of paper, and on one side of 
them only. 


4401.—Beee and grubs.—Will some reader of Gar- 
drning kindly tell me what would be the best thing to do 
with my bees, as there is a lot of moth grubs in the comb, 
and they are eating it ? I might say that I put the bees 
in the Btraw skep last autumn, and I am afraid there was 
then some moths in the skep I saw a lot of bits of comb 
in the skep a few days ago, and I turned it up and found 
that the grubs had eaten some of the comb away, and I 
have also seen somejof the bees carry them out of the hole. 
I have got some more straw skeps which I shall have to 
use thisyear, and I am afraid there is some of the grubs in 
them. Would it be a good plan to put them in some boil¬ 
ing water and let them dry again before using them ?— 
H. W. 

4271.—Bar flames.—In a rich locality, ten association 
standard frames; in a poor, or moderate one, Beven or 
eight. A stock should have as many frames as can be given 
without delaying its work in supers, assuming it to be 
populous; and when the limit is reached, give supers, 
should more room be required to prevent swarming. 
Prosperity cannot be judged by the number of stock 
frames alone.—T. 8. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

4273.—Breeding poultry.—I 'should not oare to 
take any eggs until the cock had been placed with the 
hens at least 10 days. If the weather were warm, and the 
hens had not been running with a oock previously, the 
eggs would be good at the end of a week, especially if a 
young, vigorous bird were placed with the hens. It is 
better to wait a day or two in such cases, particularly 
when the hens have been mated previously with oocks 
belonging to other breeds.— Doudting. 


ion BEDDING PLANTS, 5s.—J. WAL 

LACE'S unrivalled Box of Bedding Plants contains 
50 Geraniums, 10 Lobelia, 10 Ageratum. 10 Heliotrope, 10 
Petunias, 10 Salvias, 5 Coleus, 5 Ireaine, 5 Dahlias. 5 Chrys¬ 
anthemums.—Rose Nursery, Abbot's Langley, Herts. 

STRONG BEDDING PLANTS, 36 for la., or 

100 for 29. 3d.—Zinnias, Asters, Stocks. Scabious. Salpi- 

J lossis, Dianthus, Marigolds, Larkspur, Malope, Prince's 
'eather, Everlastings. Blue Cornflowers.—STANLEY, 6, 
Oxford-street, Hereford. 


TTOLLYHOCKS, Chater’s strain, flower 1888, 

-LL 12 ,2s. 6d.; 12 Fuchsias, named, 2s.; 100 Lobelia, 2s.; 
100 Pyrethrum, Is. 6d.; Dahlias Cactus, white and scarlet, 
6, Is. 6d.; Dianthus, Everlastings, Tagetea, Stocks, Asters, 
Petunias, Nasturtiums, Ruby King, all 36, Is. 3d.: Coleus, 
splendid variety, 2s. doa—SEARLE A SON, Nurseries. 
Whittlesea. 


DANSILS, seedlings from choice varieties, 50 
A for Is. 3d., free; Cornflowers, mixed colours, 50 plants, 
la 3d. free; Japanese Pinks, splendid mixed colours. 36 plants 
Is. 3d., free; Eccremocarpus scaber, 6 plants, la 3d., free.— 
T. WAITE, Hay es, Middlesex. _ 

KA Splendid rare hardy Dorset, Devon, Somer- 
'-'LJ set FERNS, seutfree, la 3d.,packed in Moss. -G. PAUL, 
Gore House, Brad pol o, Bridport, Dorset. 


6 CHOICE FERNS.—Asplenium fontanum, 
Asplenium trichomonas cristatum. Polystichum setosum, 
Scolopendrium cristulatum, Lastrea Filix-roas cristata. Athy- 
rium Edwards!, po«t free, 2a 6d. Guaranteed strong plants, 
not seedlings —S. CROPPER, “The Fern Nursery," Grotton, 
near Oldham._ 


[SURPLUS CUT FLOWERS.—Highest market 

prioes guaranteed. Boxes free.— R. J. GATER, Junr., 
New Flower Market. Spitalfloids, L ondon. _ 

TROUBLE NASTURTIUM, as doable as Rose, 

A/ 6, la 3d., 2a doz., free.—J. JAMES, Florist, South 
Knighton, Leicester._ 

OEGONIAS, TUBEROUS.—Splendid varie 

Al ties, prices, single mixed, at 2s. and 3a per doz.; to coloui 
at4a 6d.-LAV1NQTON, 332 , Green-lanea N 

QA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 

" * good crowns and well-rooted for Is. fld.; larger plants, 
fld. extra, with separate cultural directions and soil most suit¬ 
able, for pots or out-of-doors, packed in strong box and post 
free. As a SPECIALITY. 4 DOZEN EXTRA LARGE 
FERN8, sent carefully packed in strong wood box and 
carriage paid for 5a, very best time to plant.—J. OGILYLE, 
Fernist, Barnstaple._ 

TTAVING MORE CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

AL than we can pot on, will send, 25 for Is., free, mixed : 
Desgrange, Oollingfordi, Gordon, Guernsey, Elaine. Bundle, 
Melanie, Salter, Tec k, grandiflora. —THOMAS, Thatto-heath, 
Bk Helena 


JAMES GUYTON, 

Station Boad Nursery, Belton, Gt. Yarmouth, 

OFFERS the following in Strong, Healthy 

w Plants, oorrectly named, aU free for oaah with order :— 


PINKS. 

Mrs. Sinkins, the beautiful 
pure white, large flowers, 
excellent for cutting, 3 for 
Is.; 6 for la fld.; doz., 
2s. fld. 

The Old White Clove Pink, 
4 for Is.; 6 for la 3d.; 
doa, 2s. 


Campanula calycanthema, 6 
for Is.; doa, Is. fld. 

Campanula persicifolia alba, 
double white, 3 for Is. 

Canterbury Bells, doable or 
single,mixed colours,6 for Is. 

Dianthus, mixed colours, 6 
for Is.; doz., Is. 6d. 

Scabious, mixed, doz. la 

Wallflowers, Early Harbinger, 
and Early Fulham, 25 for Is. 

Stenactis speciosa, splendid 
hardy light blue, 6cL each, 
3 for Is. 

Polyanthus, mixed, doa la 

Geum. splendid bright scar¬ 
let, hardy, fine plants, 6 for 
Is.; doa, Is 6d. 

Mimulua splendid spotted 
varieties, the best that 
money oan buy, 6 for Is.; 
doa, la fld. 

Cornflowers, the Emperor of 
Germany's Favourite, blue, 
6 for Is.; doz. Is. 6d. 
Mixed colours name price. 

Pyrethrum, Golden Feather, 
Is. doz.; 50 for 2a 6d. 

Carnation Grenadin, 6 for 
la 3d.; doz., 2S. 

Nicotiana affinis, sweet - 
scented, white Tobaooo, 
3 for Is. 

PELARCOMUMS IVY- 

3 beautiful new doubles, 2a 

6 beautiful new for 3s. 6d. 


ZONALE CERAHIUMS. 

Vesuviua Mrs. Leaven, Eu¬ 
reka, Queen of the Belgians 
F. v. RaspaH, Le Cygne, 
H. Jacoby; any 3 vara, la 
the 7 vara for 2a 


Begonia Carrierl, beautiful 
pure white, perpetual 
bloomer, Is. each, 3 for 2a 
Tuberous Begonias, 3 for 
Is. fld., doz. 5s. 

Cyclamen, young plants to 
flower in autumn, 3 for la, 
doz. 2 b. fld. 

Cyclamen.ext» strong tubers, 
3 for la fld. 

Browallia Jamesoni, splendid 
greenhouse plant fld. eaeb 
3 for Is. 3d. 

Musk, Harrisons Giant, a 
favourite with everyone, 4 
for la 

Nasturtium, Empress of In¬ 
dia, dark crimson, 3 for la 
Plumbago capensis, 3 for 2a 
Plumbago alba, new, Is. each 
Tradeacantia zebrina, 4 for la 
Tradescantia, multi-colour.fld. 

each: 2 of each for Is. 3d. 
Lavender, greenhouse var., 3 
for Is. 

Fuchsias, 3 distinct for Is. 3d. 
Fuchsias, 6 distinct for 2a 
Lobelia, Crystal Palace, oom- 
pacta, speciosa (blue), ditto 
(white), nice plants, Is. doz., 
6s. 10J. 

Petunia, single,mixed colours, 
doz., Is. 6d.; 50, 5s. 
Matricaria, double white, 6 
for Is. 

Iceland Poppies, white and 
yellow, 6 for 1 b.; doz., la 9d- 
Calceolaria, Golden Gem, 6 
for Is. 3d. 

Calceolaria, Camden Hero, 
new crimson, 6 for la fld. 


DAHUAS-DAHLIAS. 

fJJENERAL GORDON, Lord Lyndhurst, Con- 

U ? iro King. Annie Harvey, Mrs. Hawkins. Cochi 

neal, Mr. Tait, picta formosiasima, JuarezL Any 6 of these 
beautiful Cactus var. for 3a, the 10 for 4a fld. 

OINGLE DAHLIAS.—Paragon, Dr. Moffat, 

^ White Queen, Scarlet Queen, Yellow Queen, Juno, 
gnicuie perfect®. Chinaman, Marengo, Ludwig, Queen of the 
Whites, Rebecca, Duke of Norfolk, Lizzie Webster, Maggie 
Thompson ; 6d. each, any 6 for 3a, 12 for 5s., the Collection 
of 15 vars., 6a 

DOMPONE DAHLIAS.—Guiding Star, Sen- 

“* sation, Jewess, Golden Gem, MileBky, J. E. O. Enke, 
6d. each, the 6 for 2s. 6d. 

©HOW and FANCY DAHLIAS.-Mr. Miller, 

U Mr. Hobson, Imperial, Mrs. Langtry, John Bennett, Prin¬ 
cess. The 6 for 3s., 12 beautiful var. for 5s. 

CJPLENDID NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS.— 

a* Lady E. Dyke, la Gd.; Lady M. Marsham, la fld.; Our 
Leader, Is.; William Pearce, Is. 6d. The 4 for 4s. 6d. 

READERS PLEASE NOTE.— My Dahlias are in 
splendid condition this season, well hardened, and all from 
single pots, and are sure to give the greatest satisfaction. 


JAMES GUYTON, 

STATION ROAD NUR8ERY 

Belton, Great Yarmouth. 


PERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE.-30, Parcel 

j- Post, value, 2a 3d.; 50 large. 14 varieties, 3s. fld.; 100, 7a, 
package included, oorrectly named, large or small.—T. 
MURLBY. Lyntoo, North Devon 


TWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice flower 

seeds, sow now: Primula, Cineraria. Calceolaria, Be¬ 
gonia, Cyclamen, Gloxinia, Carnation, Pansy, Wallflower, 
Sweet William, Auricula, Polyanthus, Edelweiss, B romp ton 
Stock, Nicotiaua affinis, Delphinium, Cornflower, Antirrhi¬ 
num, Pentatemon, Portulaca, Myosotls, Acacia, Eucalyptus 
globulus, Oanna, Peony, Oobea scandens, Solanum, Holly¬ 
hock, Mimulus. Pelargonium, Solanum, 4a, Is. worth and 
upwards post free. Hundreds testimonials.—C. SHILLING, 
8eedman, Winchfleld, Hants. 


OUTDOOR CUCUMBERS. — Incomparable 

Ridge, 20s. First Prize: 10s. Second Prize for growing 
this; 6 strong plants, carefully packed, carriage free, Ir. 31., 
with particulars.—C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchflelu, 
Hants. 

OUTDOOR KING TOMATO.—The best sort 

'J for the open ground, strong plants, six. Is. 3d., carriage 
f ree.—C. SHILLING, S eedsman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

I PLANTS FOR 3s. 6d., including single 

Dahlias, Petunias, Lobelia, Cyclamen, Polyanthus, 
Balsams, Pansies, Ac., strong and healthy, carriage free, 
3s. 6d.; half, 2 b.-C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfleld, 
Hant s. _ 

DERNS ! FERNS !—40 hardy roots, Is. 3d., 

free, 9 varieties. Maiden-hair. Adiaatum, Ceterach. 
Rata, 4c., in Moes.-H. ANDREWS, Beaminater, Dorset 

WELLS’ IMPROVED CUCUMBER.—The 

* " best variety grown for market or private use; per pkt 


Catalogue with testimonials, free.—W. WELLS, Florist 
Earl iwood, Redhill, Surrey. 

(SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—4 Geraniums, 

4 Fuchsias, 4 Heliotropes, 2 double Petunias. 2 Tradee- 
cantiaa, 1 double Ivvdeof Geranium, 1 white Marguerite 
la fltL, frea-A. TOMKIN, Florist Sidoup, Kent 
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AetduvertloilkU .. 149 
Apbelandms ..145 

Ax*ueaxi», bedding plants 

wider an.145 

Beans, Runner, without 

■ticks .150 

Bees.154 

Btids .151 

Boroni* megastigma .. 149 
Ckpe Hyacinth* (Lecben- 

aiias) .149 

Carnations in pots, speci¬ 
men .148 | 

Carnations in winter 150 

Cattieyas.147 

Cedrus atlantica.. .. 147 
Cereus, night-blooming 150 
Christinas Rosea, grow¬ 
ing- ■■ .. 144 

Clematis montaaa .. 1491 


Christmas Roses, treat* 

meht of.145 

CUria* (Imantophyl - 

luma) .148 

Cobcea scandebs, hardi¬ 
ness of.160 

Correas .148 

Creepers for a summer¬ 
house .144 

Crocuses, sparrows and li4 
Cut flowers in the bouse 152 

Cyclamens.145 

Cyclamens, young .. 145 
Dahlias, planting .. 143 
Daisies, Paris, in win¬ 
dows .152 

Destroying beetles .. 151 
Destruction of thrift .: 150 
Elder, destroying dwarf 145 
Erica melanthera .. 148 


Euphorbia jacQUinto- ^ 

Pern, Maiden-hair, in a 

window.151 

Ferns for shady windows 151 
Foam - flower (Tiarella 
oordifolia) the- .. 144 

French polishing a sum¬ 
mer huuse .. .. 150 

Fruit garden ..145 

Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants, caterpillars on 147 
Greenhouse .. 145 

Greenhouse against a 
north wall .. 150 

Honesty (Lunaria bien¬ 
nis) .143 

Larch (Larix europea 
pendula),the European 
weeping.. .. - 147 


Manors for a town gar¬ 
den .144 

Oil-stores and plants 160 

Oranges.149 

Orchids, amateurs' .. 147 
Outdoor garden .. ..145 

Peonies, Chinese .. 152 
Parsnips .. .« ..151 

Peas, new experience in 

sowing.150 

Pepper and mloe .. 151 
Planting a baby's grave 144 
Plants for a hot, dry gar¬ 
den .144 

Plants, sea sand for .. 147 
Plants, winter-flowering. 

—Justicia* and Kraa- 

themums.145 

Poultry and rabbits .. 154 
Primroses and apanroas 143 


Primula oHsonic a .. 

ithopalas and ArSfiu ’.! 
Rose-buds and maggots 
Hose, Fortune’s yellow.. 
Rose Souvenir de la Mal- 


Roees and other plants 
Roses, Martchal Kiel .. 
Roses under glass 
Rubbish heap, the 

Salviaa . 

felug and leather-jacket 
trap, combined 
Snowdrops, fordog ,. 
Standard vegetable* 
Btonecrop in baskets .. 
Stove .. .. .. 

Hwatnsonas 

Tbynacanthus rutilans 


Tomatoes, manure for.. 150 
Tomato failure .. ..151 

Town garden, 


Trehs, drodplhg .. 
Vegetable garden 
Vineries, unheated .. 
Vines and gaa-tar area- 


:! 


Vines not breaking 
Violets, mortar rubbish 

for. 

Violets short-stalked .. 
Wallflowers, single and 
double 

Week's work, the com- 
»n* - .. 

Windflower, Apennine, 
in tbs Grass .. 
Wiuenia corymboea 


148 

147 


144 

144 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTING DAHLIAS. 

Mat is the month for planting oat Dahlias, bat 
of late years it has hardly been safe to do so 
until the first week in Jane, and so it has been 
foand much better to grow on in pots any choice 
varieties, so as to get them as strong as possible 
before planting them oat. There are great 
advantages in doing this, especially, as some¬ 
times happens, when at flower shows Dahlia 
blooms are invited as early as the first week 
in August. 

It was an old cos tom on the part of those 
nurserymen who grew Dahlias largely for sale 
purposes not to send out any planes until the 
1st of May, and especially so was this the cus¬ 
tom in the case of new varieties. There was 
reason for it, because the great bulk of the 
Dtkhlia cuttings are struck in February and 
March, and none too much time is therefore 
allowed for the plants to attain to a good Sale¬ 
able size. Some of the large growers, such as 
Mr. Turner or Messrs. Keynes and Co., have to 
provide from 100 to 200 plants, and even more 
of some of the leading sorts, and there are 
always a choice few for which there is a brisk 
demand. It is, therefore, necessary to com¬ 
mence getting cuttings in January and Feb¬ 
ruary, and the ground-roots are placed in a bed 
with bottom-heat below and nearly buried in 
soil, then the young growths come out from 
round the base of the old flowering stem. The 
earliest breaks are generally unfitted for cut¬ 
tings, being too sappy; but the succeeding 
growths are taken as cuttings. Several are put 
round the sides of a pot; they are then pat 
into a strong bottom-heat, and they root in five 
orsix weeks. Later on, when the days have length 
ened and the weather is warmer, they will make 
roots in about three weeks, and so the work is 
greatly hastened. By-and-bye, when the cut¬ 
tings have rooted, they are potted singly into 
2-inch pots, placed in a frame heated with 
manure, and when established gradually har¬ 
dened off and then placed in cola frames ready 
for sale. Thousands of plants of Dahlias in these 
tiny pots are annually sent out to all parts of 
the country, carefully laid down on their sides, 
and packed with soft Moss in square or oblong 
Willow-made hampers. It is surprising how 
well they travel and what very little harm falls 
to them on the way to their destination. 

Thoae who grow Dahlias for exhibition pur¬ 
poses generally trench their ground in autumn 
and throw it np in ridges for the winter; it is 
then levelled in March or April and well dug 
over previous to planting. When planting time 
comes, the ground is marked out, and the usual 
practice is to plant 6 feet from row to row, and 
the plants nearly the same distance apart 
in the rows. This gives ample space for develop¬ 
ment, and room is afforded for the grower to get 
round his plants at the blooming season. The 
plants should always be far enough apart to pre¬ 
vent the branches from being drawn. 

Unless the ground was well manured in the 
autumn and it is poor, some manure should be 
nut in the soil at the time of planting. Let a 
hole be dun, two or three* spadefuls ^>j well, 
deoompoi ltd itiftjt wn *i 4,: i 1 


with the soil, and then planting can be done— 
turning the* plants out of the pot, carefully 
loosening the fibres, and, in the act of planting, 
placing about the roots some fine waste soil from 
a potting bench, in order to give the Dahlias a 
good start. As a hint to planters, it may be 
stated that the best plants are those that are 
short, stout, and fast swelling in the main 
stem. Those that have been too long in the 
pots take on a stunted appearance, the main 
stem becomes hard, and they do not make a 
generous growth ; hence we see the advantage 
of potting on Dahlias when they come from the 
nursery in 2-inch pots, as it helps a free de¬ 
velopment and stunting is avoided. 

When planted, secure each plant to a stout 
stake, allowing ample space for the stem to 
swell. Those who grow for exhibition add two 
small stakes at right angles, to which the plant 
is also secured, and by these means it is kept in 
a firm position during rough weather. Large 
stakes are added as the plants advance in size, 
and the side branches are firmly secured. High 
and sweeping winds do great damage among 
Dahlias, and, if not secured as just recom¬ 
mended, a plant may become stripped of half 
its branches. 

There are some Dahlias that are apt to pro¬ 
duce green, hard centres, which defect is a 
practical disqualification for exhibition pur¬ 
poses, while it detracts from the decorative 
oeauty of the flowers. Such varieties do best 
in soil that is both light and moist j and where 
it is convenient to give them water, as, if they 
are to produce blooms with perfect centres, they 
should be encouraged to make a rapid succulent 
growth. There are some sorts of Dahlias that 
will throw good blossoms at first, and the suc¬ 
ceeding ones come thin; such as these should 
have an open situation and a heavy soil, in 
order to produce a slow growth and more 
perfect blossoms. 

It is a great mistake to plant single Dahlias 
that are only required for cutting purposes in 
soil as rich as that intended for show varieties. 
There is a tendency in most single Dahlias to 
grow rapidly, and heavily manured ground only 
adds to their vigour. I saw last season some 
single Dahlias in rich ground, that, though 
planted 0 feet apart, had grown so close 
together, and so tali, that they had ft) be tied 
back with cords, so as to allow anyone to get 
among them to cut the blooms. Here, then, 
is one disadvantage from planting single 
Dahlias in heavily manured ground; another 
is, that the flowers are large and coarse, instead 
of medium-sized and refined. R. 


Single and double Wallflowers.— 
These are now loading the air with fragrance. 
They are, like all other flowers in the open air, 
very late this year, but none the less welcome or 
beautiful. Amongst single varieties Bedfont 
Yellow is very bright and clear. It has large, 
smooth leaves, quite distinct from other kinaB 
the flowers of a beautiful pale yellow, without a 
blotch or stain. Next comes the dwarf Blood - 
red, a general favourite and excellent for bed¬ 
ding, as it grows so close to the ground. We 
have them in full bloom, and not one foot high. 
Great care is necessary to keep these sorts true. 
As they cross so readily, the bees are sure to 
them, and then, one gets the cottage 


garden strain, with the dark and yellow streaks 
combined, which is the glory of the little garden 
plots at this time of year. I frequently stop and 
admire them when passing by the cottage gar¬ 
dens, and I find that they are spreading to the 
allotment gardens of our town artisans, who, 
having no gardens attached to their house, take 
the next best step to rent an allotment, and they 

5 1ant flowers by the pathway for an edging. 

'he double Wallflowers have had a severe trial 
during the last six months, but those that have 
braved it are bursting into flower. The old 
golden-yellow variety, with its long, heavy 
spikes of bloom, is opening freely now. It does 
best in a dry soil, and is very popular here, by 
the seaside, as it attains a good ola age, the soil 
being stony. The German double, with its 
mixed ooloured spikes, after the style of Stocks, 
appears fairly hardy, but mixed odours do not 
seem so popular as the seifs, and they are cer¬ 
tainly not so effective. They are mostly grown 
like Stocks by sowing early in boxes, so as to 
flower during the current year.—H. 

Primroses and Sparrows.— It is very 
odd that with swarms of sparrows about this 
place yet I have been troubled with their attacks 
on Primroses only once. I have thought the 
action is not due to wantonness, because that 
would be crediting the birds with special intelli- 

f ines, and a knowledge of how to annoy man. 

prefer to believe that the act is rather due to a 
search for moisture when the weather is dry. 
With thousands of plants blooming profusely, 
almost close to the trees which the birds fre¬ 
quent, still not a bloom has been touched this 
year. A ditch with plenty of water in it is 
close by.—A. 

stonecrop in baskets.— This makes a 
capital carpet plant for hanging-baskets of hardy 
plants. 1 use the small-leaved Euonymus, 
Vincas, or Periwinkles, and many other plants 
for filling baskets, and there is not a more useful 
plant for surfacing them than the hardy Stone- 
crops, or Sedams. If put in at the base, 
bottom upwards, it does away with any need 
for Moss, and soon spreads into a living cover¬ 
ing of verdant green, covered in early snmmer 
with innumerable heads of yellow flowers.—H. 

Honesty (Lunaria biennis).—The hardy 
biennial Lunaria is well worthy of culture, if 
only for its excellent effect as a green foliage 
plant in the winter and spring. Where grown, 
as a rule, it is too much the habit to treat it as 
the spotted Foxglove is treated—that is, as a 
weed, tolerated but not cultivated. The seed U 
allowed to drop about and grow as it can. 
Thus, for lack of culture, the successive seasons' 
products become weaker, and eventually die 
out. Then these biennials are regarded as 
rubbish, and get no further attention. If we 
treated all our garden flowers in the same way, 
how many of them would come to grief. Now 
Honesty dislikes being transplanted, unless it 
can be lifted in the autumn with balls of soil. 
The roots are somewhat fleshy and strike deep. 
The best plan, therefore, it to sow seed in small 
patches here and there where the leafage will 
tell with good effect in winter, and the 
spikes or heads of flowers in the spring. 
Seed should be sown not later than April, 
•r early in May, just marking the patches 
here ana there with a piece of suck until the 
seed has grown, and that will toon be. Single 
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plants will form big clusters of leafage, which, 
being green all the winter, are very helpful in 
keeping spaces in shrubberies or herbaceous 
plant borders somewhat cheerful. The dark 
purple and the pure white kinds are the best. 
An old form, somewhat taller, has pale purple 
flowers; not a few of the dark purple flowers 
will often come flaked and variegated, but self¬ 
hues are the most effective. The seed-pods and 
stems allowed to dry and carefully preserved 
are, when cleaned carefully of the seed, very 
pretty and most helpful in winter decorations 
with dried Grasses and flowers. Thus the 
Honesty serves several useful purposes.—A. 

Mortar rubbish for Violets.—A friend 
who grows Violets very well tells me that he 
finds an application of mortar rubbish to the 
soil very beneficial. This is put on at planting 
time and well worked into the top spit, and 
wherever it is applied the growth of the plants 
is much more vigorous. In the case of tenacious 
soils, I could understand that the mortar rubbish 
would improve them by rendering them more 
friable ; but my friend’s garden, being a light 
loam, points to the fact that lime is necessary 
to the welfare of Violets, and it may be that a 
deficiency of this is the main or only cause why 
Violets, in some places, are so difficult to grow. 
Last year I had occasion to remark how well 
Violets thrive that come from self-sown seeds. 
This year plants that came up and were allowed 
to remain undisturbed flowered well. We do 
not look for effectiveness from the Violet, un¬ 
less, perhaps, in a cut state ; but these plants 
were so covered with bloom that a bed of them 
on the Grass would have been very attractive. 
What was remarkable about them was the 
dwarfness of the foliage which enabled the 
flowers to display themselves so well. There 
was an entire absence of that leafiness that dis¬ 
tinguishes the growth of Violets in many places. 
This peculiarity I attribute to no manure having 
been employed, and to the position being an 
open one. I feel sure that in time the growing 
of Violets from seeds will become general. It 
is so easy to get up a stock in this way, and the 
thrifty nature of a seedling enables it to live 
were plants propagated in the usual manner 
fail.—B. 

Apennine Windflower in the Grass. 

—A more beautiful picture could not be found 
in garden or wood than a large colony of the 
Apennine Windflower, growing in the Grass of 
the open field perfectly naturalised. When the 
sun snines and the flowers expand they are far 
more beautiful, and seen to better advantage, 
with a green carpet beneath instead of bare 
earth, and after the flowers are over the plants 
go to rest and give no further trouble ; in fact, 
one can forget them till the following spring, 
when they again come up, covering the pastures 
with a cloud of clear sky-blue flowers.—D. H. 

4129.— Sparrows and Crocuses.— The 
sparrows never touch my Crocuses here 
(Carlisle), but eat the buds of Primroses and 
Polyanthuses, and the young shoots of Pinks. 
Where the area is too large to run a black thread 
round I can recommend to “ Falconbridge ” 
a sparrow scare which I have found effective. 

I get a penny box of birdlime from a druggist 
here ; next pull a few fibres out of a carpet brush, 
then cut as many cubes of bread about an inch 
square, thrust the fibre through the cube, and 
daub each end of the fibre with birdlime. Lay 
these out; and shortly a sparrow will be heard 
squealing in terror, having got his wings fast in 
the birdlime. Leave it alone to squeal, attempt 
to fly, flutter on its back, and run about; the 
sight will “ encourage the others,’’ who will 
endeavour to recover it by tugging its tail, and 
then fly away alarmed by their own temerity. 
Probably, in half an hour or le9S the sparrow 
will struggle itself free; let it go to tell the 
tale. After that a cube of bread with a fibre 
through it, without any birdlime, is for some 
time an object of alarm to them.—H. T. 

-I put pieces of wood and interlace string across the 

Crocus-bed, and it succeeds perfectly In keeping sparrows 
away.—F ordham. 

4290.—Plants for a hot, dry garden 

—Paris Daisies would do well, they cannot get 
too much sun, and do not require so much 
moisture as the generality of bedding plants. 
Petqnias, too, can be recommended, both double 
and single, ,and if tbe-^ormer are mulched with 
rotten dung they full jtoa f*iv ndjyl . iLantanas 
are'much used on w^Wttili^eiifctali'fchey stand 


hot, dry weather so well; and so do French and 
African Marigolds, as well as the common Mari¬ 
gold. Portulacas, too, enjoy sun immensely, 
and, being of a succulent nature, they do not 
fear drought.—J. Cornhill. 

THE FOAM FLOWER (TIARELLA 
CORDIFOLIA). 

It is a strange fact that while many plants of 
doubtful value are widely distributed in gardens, 
some real treasures, for no apparent reason, are 
overlooked. Such has been the fate of the lovely 
little Foam Flower, and though it is a perfectly 
hardy plant of rapid increase, flourishing in 
almost any soil and position, and has been in 
our botanic gardens] for 150 years, it is only 
now that it is becoming known. It is a plant 
of great beauty both of leaf aud flower ; the 
little starry flowers are creamy-white, the buds 
delicately tinged with pink, a good mass of them, 
seen a few yards off, having a close likeness to a 
wreath of foam. The young leaves are of a 
tender green, daintily spotted and veined with 


much earlier than the others, among the earliest 
being H. niger moximus. The flowering of all 
may, however, be hastened, and the size of the 
blossoms increased, by covering the plants with 
glass and applying a very gentle warmth by 
means of hot-water pipes.—B. C. R. 

4805.— Short stalked Violets.— It is 
caused by want of vigour, traceable either to 
lack of culture or to the hot, dry summer 
of last year and the ungen ial early spring. Being 
planted so late they did not get good hold of 
the soil before the trying time for them set in. 
Single kinds came through better, having more 

E owers of resistance. I have some Marie 
ouise and double Neapolitan that are flowering 
in the same manner, but drought and red-spider 
are the cause. I shall not move them, bat 
well mulch with dung, and, if I can, soak 
with water in dry weather. Do the same and 
you will get good Violets next year.—J. C. B. 

4293.— Manure for a town garden.— 

Any of the concentrated manures will answer 
the purpose. It is difficult, if not impossible, 



The Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia). 


Guano is a good stimu- 



every two years, the plants being at their best and cleanly, and is good for almost anything, 
the second year after divUion. Jt is a valuable JhU ^applied 

and is best dug in, putting enough ou to rather 


plant to pot up in autumn, and force from a 
cold frame in spring. J* 


4347. — Creepers for a summer¬ 
house.—There is a wide range for choice in 
the Tropieolum family, the variety known as the 
Canary Creeper being specially useful and at- 1 
tractive. The Convolvulus major is a rapid- 
growing plant, and very useful; in fact, I 
should be disposed to rest content with these two 

families if I had the plants to raise now. Cobrea ___ w „ 

scandens, if one had the plants ready, is a rapid . best re8a ita.—R c. R. 
grower. Lophospermum scandens is also showy. 

—E. H. 

4288.— Growing Christmas Roses — 

April is the best month for planting these, as 
growth is then just commencing. They like i 
a rather rich, moist soil, and a lightly shaded i 
position. Some of the varieties bloom naturally 


dug in at planting time. Soot is serviceable, 
is best dug in, putting enoug 
thickly coat the surface soil.—J. C. B. 

- I should recommend the spent Hops 

from a brewery, these being light and very 
sweet, and almost as nutritious as stable- 
manure. Let them lie out exposed to the air 
for a week or two to sweeten, then either work 
into the ground, in the usual way, or place in 
heaps, ana allow them to decay for some months 
before using. They may be applied freely to 
i vegetables, shrubs, or flowering plants with the 


-As an economical and useful concentrated manure 

I beg to recommend Clay’s fertiliser, which, 1 tninit, 
would answer the purpose excellently. I find the 7- ID. 
bAgs the most economical for a moderate-sized garden. 

T. C. 

4280.— Planting a baby’s grave.-White Violas, 
white Forget-ms^S^’tfjdfiiouble white Daisies are pood 
for making a* csoss 6t sSging. Lilies of the \ alley, 
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perennial Candytuft, and young plants of Fuohsia Rom of 
Castilla for planting in dumps, also white Pinks and 
double white Campanula. Snowdrops and white Crocuses 
planted in the autumn bloom early in the year.— M. H. 

434 L —Treatment of Christmas Roses.— Pinoe 
manure over the roots m a mulah. Old dumps moved 
now will flower next winter if the roots are not hacked 
about over much.—E. H. 

4341.— Clematis montana.—Cuttings of the young 
wood getting Arm in summer will root in sandy soil under 

headlig ht in a shady situation. ▲ little bottom-heat 
will hasten their rooting.—E. H. 

4341 — Destroying dwarf Rider. — The only 
remedy is to harry them persistently with fork and hoe.— 
R.H. 

4300.—Bedding plants under an Araucaria.— 
Zonal, or what are known as bedding Pelargoniums will 
be the most suitable plants for furnishing the bed beneath 
the Araucaria.—E. H. 


THB COMING WBBK7S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from May 26 tk 
to June 2nd. 

The great event of our lives for the moment is planting 
the flower garden ; on this oar principal strength is con¬ 
centrated, for 1 hate lingering over anything. I have not 
yet quite given up carpet or leaf bedding; they please 
some people, and afford variety, and fit in well with spring 
bedding. It is a great help to have a good supply of pond 
water convenient. The arrangements of many gardens 
leave much to be desired in this respeot. Most people, in 
the matter of the water supply, are working on a penny 
wise apd pound foolish system. The empty pots are all 
placed beside a tank, where a woman washes them, and 
they are then paoked away clean till they are again 
wmqted. 1 like a woman for this work better than a boy; 
there, are fewer breakages. Planted Dahlias as a back¬ 
ground to herbaoeous borders. Mulched Hollyhocks. 
Looked over Roses for symptom* of insects; they usually 
appear about this time, but at present the growth is ex¬ 
ceptionally clean- and healthy. I have aeveral groups of 
Roses that cannot be mulched on the Surface, as the manure 
would be objectionable; but the difficulty has been got over 
by covering the muloh with soil. Put in a number of out- 
tings taken from the plants in pots under glass, inserting 
them in a bed of warm, moist Cocoa-nut fibre under 
glass; they root treated thus with the greatest certainty. 
When the small white roots start away the cuttings will 
be potted singly and plunged in a warm bed in a close 
frame till established. Hybrid Perpetuate, Teas, and all 
kinds of Roms, are rooted in this way from cuttings taken 
from the plants forced for their flowers. Pruned plants 
growing in conservatory borders. Aoaoias, Cytisus, 
Heliotropes, Abutilons, ko., require putting into shape. 
Picked seeds off Azaleas and Heaths; it will not be wise 
to keep specimen Heaths long in the conservatory, unless 
the house is very light and well ventilated; their require¬ 
ments are different to those usually present in the con¬ 
servatory. Moved young plants of various Salvias in¬ 
tended for winter blooming to the oold pit to harden them 
off previous to planting out in the border; a special plot 
is devoted to this work. Many things make their growth 
better planted In a bed through the summer where they 
havespeoe enough for the light to play on all ildeeof 
them than if grown In pots, no matter how well attended 
to. Looked over wall trees. So far as I have seen. 
Aprioots will not require much thinning; but there will 
be a fair crop, the youngest trees doing best. I would 
rather have it so than have the trees smothered with 
blossoms and every flower set; the trees are almost oertain 
to be ove r cropped, no matter how resolute we may feel in 
the matter. Dusted a little Tobaooo-powder among the 
young shoots of Peaches, on the principle of being in 
advance of the fly, which saves a lot of worry and trouble. 
Doing a little more thinning of the young shoots at the 
same time; where the fruit are in clusters I rub a few off 
to ease the tree before the load begins to tell. 1 do not 
see the foroe of leaving on all the fruit when there is a 
good Mt for any general things ; whenever two or more 
traits are growing aide by side, all but the best placed 
should come away as soon as it can be seen whiah is likely 
to make the best fruit. Moved Zonal Pelargoniums in¬ 
tended for winter blooming to the open air, a coal-ash-bed 
in an open position being selected; the leading shoots 
have been stopped, and all flowers will be picked off dur¬ 
ing summer. Planted out Tomatoes. I like the look of 
Laxton'e open-air Tomato; it is very dwarf in habit, and 
sets to work at onoe. Lifted rooted outtings of Poin- 
Mttia puloherrima from propagating bed; they have been 
rooted in thumb-pots from single eyes; they will be shifted 
on and grown for a time in the hotbed close to the glace. 
Planted late Melons and Cucumbers in pits, from which 
the bedding plants have been taken, Prepared Celery 
trenches for main crop, flowed more Marrow Peas. 
Looked over vineries, stopped laterals, and watered 
borders of late houses. Gave liquid-manure to inside 
borders of late Peach-house. 


Stove. 

Winter-flowering planta. — Juatlciaa end 
Branthemums.— Young stock of these winter-bloom¬ 
ing subjects that weie struck early in spring, and after¬ 
wards potted off, will soon require more room, as, if let 
to remain with their roots cramped, they will receive a 
check that will interfere with their future progress. If 
ever the roots of quick-growing things suffer through 
want of room in the early stages of their existence, the 
top growth quickly gets into a prematurely hardened con¬ 
dition, which no amount of liberal treatment afterwards 
wijl set right. Six-inoh or 7-inoh pots will not be too 
large to now give qulok-growing things of this descrip¬ 
tion. The beet material for them is good, fresh loam, 
with some rotten manure, a little leaf-mould, and sand. 
In a oompoet of this kind they will move freely. The 
plants should be kept in a house or pit in which a moder¬ 
ate stove temperature is maintained, standing them so 
that their heads will be near the glass, as only by this 
means can the requisite short, oompoet growth be secured. 
The leading shoots will again need stopping to secure well- 
furnished, bushy specimens.. Tie the strong) 
well oat to small sticks, so 

Digitize a by¬ 


is.. Tie the strongest shoots 


plants sufficiently open to admit the light, without which 
the foliage will not keep healthy. 

Aphelandras.— Young spring-struok examples of 
these autumn and win ter-blooming plants will now want a 
shift The sise of the pots must be regulated in accord- 
onoe with the size the sorts grown naturally attain. 
Strong growers, like A. arista to, require more room than 
such aorta as A. Roeali, which will flower well In a small 
state. A mixture of fibrous brown peat and turfy loam, 
in about equal proportions, with some sand, rotten 
man ire, and leaf-mould, answers well for all the Aphel- 
anaras. Most of the species ore ereot in their habit of 
growth, and require stopping to induce them to branch 
out; but this must not be repeated so often as in the case 
of quiaker-growing things. If the points are pinched out 
once it will be enough. A position should be found for 
the plants where they will receive a fair amount of light, 
for, though they are not liable to spire up weak if kept too 
far from the gloM to the extent that some things do, still 
to have them in good condition, with their leaves perfect 
at the time of flowering, they must not be grown in a 
dark structure or be overorowded by other things. 

Thyraacanthus rutllana.— Young examples of 
this plant may now be moved into the pots in which thsy 
are to be grown on through the summer and afterwards 
flowered, as it does not require so muoh root-room as 
some things. Seven-inoh or 8-laoh pots will be big 
enough, unless extra large specimens are required, such, 
forinstanoe, as where, after flowering, the plants have 
been out back and are grown on a seoond season, In which 
oase pots from 2 inches to 4 inches larger will be neces¬ 
sary. Turfy loam, with some rotten manure and sand, 
answers in every wav for the plant. A seoond stopping 
will be required to induce the formation of the requisite 
number of shoots, and, dMpite all that can be done in 
this way, it is a determinedly ereot, spare grower. 

Euphorbia lacqulnleeflora. — Cuttings of this 
beautiful winter bioomer that were put in three or four 
together some weeks book in 8-inoh pots will now require 
moving. It is beet not to separate them, but to grow 
them on together. Six-inoh pots will be large enough to 
grow them on and allow them to flower in, as the plant 
will do better with less root-room than most things re¬ 
quire. Loam, with plenty of vegetable matter In it, some 
rotten manure, and a liberal addition of sand, does best 
for this Euphorbia. The plants may either be stopped or 
let to go on without their tope being interfered with. 
Where there is head-room enough it is better to allow 
them to go on with a single shoot, as in this way they 
seem to aoquire more strength. As soon as the roots 
have got a moderate hold of the soil manure-water or 
dressings of concentrated manure should be given fre¬ 
quently. There is no plant with whioh 1 am acquainted 
that is more influenced by being liberally supported in 
this way all through the growing season than the one 
under notice. 

Greenhouse. 

Salviaa.—The merits of these late autumn-flowering 
plants are frequently not sufficiently understood. They 
come in at a urns when there Is Utile else in bloom exoept 
Chrysanthemums, to which the distinct form of tbe 
8alvias and the dissimilar oolour of their flowers forms an 
agreeable contrast. They are amongst the quickest 
growers of all plants that submit to pot culture, and on no 
account must they be left too long in the Utile pots they 
were first put Into after being rooted, as, if enough root- 
room is not given them during the early part of the sea¬ 
son, they get into a puny, weak state. Supposing the 
young stock to be now in 3-inch or 4-inoh pots, as soon m 
the roots have got well hold of the toil they should be 
moved to others 3 inohes or 4 inches larger. Freeh loam, 
well enriched with rotten manure and leaf-mould, with a 
moderate quantity of sand added, is the best material to 
grow them in. Pot moderately firm ; but, In the oase of 
most quick-growing, free-rooting plants like these, it is 
better to leave the soil a Uttle more Ioom than is requisite 
for slow-growing things. Attend to stopping the strongest 
shoots, so as to secure the desired bushy form in the 
plants. After potting, a cold frame in a sunny position 
will be the best plaoe for them. Under such conditions 
their tope will be nearer the glase than if they were kept 
in a greenhouM, where, if at aU crowded by other things, 
the growth gets drawn. Keep the lights a little dose for 
a few days after potting; afterwards give plenty of air. 
Do not let the roots suffer for wont of water, as, if this 
occurs, the lower leaves will be injured to an extent that 
will cause them to decay before the time for flowering oomee. 

Cyclamens.—Plants that come into bloom early in 
the spring will now have oeased to flower. The old sys¬ 
tem of turning them out-of-doors in the fuU sun and with¬ 
holding water until the roots were quite dried up is os bod 
a oourae as oould be adopted, the outoome being that 
many of the plants fail altogether, or, when the time for 
their again beginning to it row oomee round, they oome so 
weak as to be useless. The best way to treat them is to 
plunge the pots In a bed of fine oool ashes, ohooeing a 

S laoe where they will not be exposed to the full force of 
tie sun In the middle of the day. As a matter of oourse 
now, when no growth Is going on, lees water will suffice; 
but the soil should never be allowed to get dry. Care 
must also be taken that aphides and red spider are not 
let to get established on the leaves. For the aphides 
fumigate with Tobeooo, or some one of the various pre¬ 
parations made from Tobaoco. putting the plants for the 
time in a oold frame. If red spider appears, dip the planta 
In a weak solution of Oishurst compound; about 2 os. to 
a gallon of water will make the wash strong enough. 

Young Cyclamen*.—Small plants that have been 
raised from seed sown lost summer should now be kept in 
a somewhat close atmosphere, with more moisture in It 
than most greenhouse plants require. The means to 
secure this are by keeping the material on whioh the pots 
stand always damp, and by throwing water about the 
floor of the house or pit in whioh the plants are growing, 
and by not giving too muoh air. They should be kept 
near the glass, and have a thin shade over them when the 
sun is bright. See that the soil is not allowed to want for 
water, ana syringe in the afternoons at the time the air is 
shut off. In this it is necessary to make sure that the 
water gets to the under side of the leaves, otherwise, so 
far m tbe principal object is concerned—keeping down 
red spider, the work will be all bat useless. 

Thomas Baues. 


Outdoor Gwdis, 

In arranging the bedding plants In the garden or on the 
lawn, the large mssees of bright sbarlet and yellow should 
be placed as for off ss possible. They are less blinding 
when seen on the far side of a wide stretoh of turf. P ant 
out Dahlias, having previously put the stakes to the In¬ 
tended positions, placing a loose tie to each plant os soon 
as Mt out. A sharp look-out must be kept for malls, or 
the hearts of the plants will be eaten out. A little soot 
scattered around them occasionally will keep the snails 
and slugs at a distaoos, and act as a manure also. Fill 
vsses with well grown plants of Pelargoniums; thsy 
should be edged with drooping plants to give a perfect 
finish. Canary Creeper, Lophospermum scandens, and 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are.adapted for this work. The 
oommon, fast-growing Nasturtiums may be planted in 
boxes to beautify bafoonies; if allowed to grow pretty 
well as they like, giving them plenty of water at the roots, 
picking the seed* off as far as time will permit, they will 
brighten up a place very muoh. In planting the garden, 
plenty of flowers for cutting must be thought of. Sweet 
Peas and Mignonette are always useful. Plant out Sun¬ 
flowers raised under glass; they are showy background 
plants. Fill window-boxes for the summer; Pelargo¬ 
niums, Caloeolarias, Lobelias, Heliotropes, Stocks, Fuch¬ 
sias, Asters, Musk, and Mignonette are some of the plants 
used. Use fresh, rich soil ; cover the exposed side with 
drooping plants. Ivy-lesved Geranium* are oommonlv 
used; Creeping Jenny is muoh used in towns. Mulon 
and water -Hollyhocks. Roses are clean and healthy, 
though late. Cuttings of the young wood, getting a little 
firm, growing under glees, will root now with certainty in 
a bad of warm, motet Coooa-flbre or sawdust. Put stakes 
to Lilies and any plants requiring support in good time. 
Train young shoots of Clematis on walls or arches before 
they become entangled in their growth. 

Fruit Garden. 

Persevere with the soap-suds on Peooh-trees. Plums, 
and Cherries. If the black or green-fly are not allowed to 
establish themselves no stronger wash will be needed. 
Gradually thin the young shoots till only enough to fill up 
thewkll with bearing wood remains. Stone fruits will in 
many places be thin this year, I think. The drought of 
last summer was too muoh, and very few gardens are well 
supplied with water, or, if the water is there, the means 
of applying it are absent. The Gooseberry moth will now 
have laid its eggs. They may be found on the underside 
of the leaves on eooh side of the midrib. Bushes severely 
affeoted last year should be looked over, and tbe infested 
leaves picked off and destroyed. Dustings of soot end 
lime will be valuable, or Hellebore powder may be dusted 
among the branches. The iMt-named powder is a poison, 
and should be used cautiously. Look over Aprioots and 
kill the maggots ourled up on the leaves. Muloh outsids 
Vine borders, to encourage the roots to keep near the 
surfaoe Give a light dressing of artlfloial manure ; some¬ 
thing that will act promptly is best for the present 
dressing. Where Grapes are taking their second swelling 
discontinue the syringe, but continue damping the inside 
borders and floors. Do not permit the laterals to ramble. 
If well attended to, the lateral growth from a large vinery 
might be taken away in a small basket. Fruit-trees in 
pots in the orchard-house will require a good deal of 
water with liquid manure three or four times a-week. The 
syringe or engine also must be used daily when the 
weather is bright, but do not syringe on dull days, m 
often at this season the nights are oold. and if water 
remains on the leaves till late in the- evening they will 
suffer. Tie in young wood in the Peach-house, and expose 
ripening fruit. Do not overheat Peach-trees when 
stoning, but they will bear some pressure when stoning is 
finished. Plant out Melons for late tue either in hotbeds 
or in the house ; in either cose bottom heat is neoesaary. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Liquid-manure will be useful to Asparagus beds now It 
there Is any to spare, and also to Cauliflowers under hand- 
lights. These will now be turning In, and the glarees 
should be propped up and ventilated in some other way. 
Early Peas in pots oomlng on in a oool house will usefully 
employ liquid-manure, as will also French Beans now in 
bearing in pits; these Beans will be dangerous now in 
vineries or Peach-houses, from their liability to red 
spider. Break a leaf over late Brooooli turning in, to 
shelter their hearts from the hot sun. Plant out and sow 
Cauliflowers for suocession ; the Walcheren sown now will 
oome In useful in the autumn. Thin out the Turnip- 
rooted Beet sown for early use; also thin out all young vege¬ 
table crops ooming on in good time, m young plants when 
overorowded receive considerable injury. Sow Radishes 
and small Salads according to demand. Sow Lettuoes 
where they are intended to remain. North borders will 
come in useful now for this work. Cut the flower-spikes 
from Seakale and Rhubarb as soon as they appear. 
Afford shelter to Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucum¬ 
bers so long as the nights continue cold ; water when 
neoesaary, loosening up the soil oooaslonally with the hos. 
Cucumbers in pits and houses will require a good deal of 
support now, both at ths root and also in the atmosphere. 
Give liquid manure freely. Plant out Leeks and Oel«ry. 
Thin out Celery sown in frames or under handlights, and 
keep all young Celery plants well supplied with water. 
Sow Ohioory and Dandelion. Make new beds of Sage, 
Thyme, Mint, and other kinds of herbs. E. Hobday. 


Work In tbe Town Garden. 

The more forward and well hardened Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Lobelias, Gazamos, ko., may 
be got out in the beds this week, if the weather continues 
as genial as it is at present. Heliotropes, Coleus, and 
other more tender subjects, should be kept for another 
week or so. Plant them firmly, and water in well. Small 
plants from boxes will require very oareful attention, 
should the weather continue dry, as regards watering, ko. 
A slight shade from hot sun is often more effectual than 
any amount of watering, and a small pot inverted over 
each plant during the day will often prove very useful. 
Tastes vary so muoh that it is almost impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast rules tor arrangement; but the 
violent oontrests at one time in vogue are no longer de¬ 
sirable. and quiet “ harmonies ” in neutral tints ana sub¬ 
dued shades are muoh more fashionable at present. Com¬ 
binations of different nhadeo of fibs name oolour are effeo- 
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tlve, but need to be very carefully carried out. Soft 
purples, pinks, and prey-toned foliage also go together 
well, while masBee of light-coloured flowers, pioked out 
here and there with a dark shade, and breadths of deep- 
crimson or purple relieved here and there with bits of 
lighter colour, may be adopted with good effect. Beds of 
Asters should be planted now, the plants being sufficiently 
forward and strong. The dwarf Chrysanthemum varieties 
are much better for massing than any other, though there 
is now a dwarf-habited claw of the Victoria Aster that is 
very desirable. The soil for Asters can hardly be made 
too deep and rioh. The P»ony and Quilled Asters are 
rather straggling in growth, but are very useful for cutting. 
To avoid spoiling the effect of the ornamental beds it is a 
good plan to plant as many as possible in out-of-the-way 
places for the above purpose only. Set out, also, all the 
Heliohrysuras. Zinnias, Salpiglossis, &o., that are fit for 
transplantation. In the greenhouse spring-blooming plants, 
such as Genistas, Deutsias, and others that have done 
flowering, should now be removed either to oool pits or 
frames, or to a sheltered spot in the open air, so as to re¬ 
lieve the house as much as possible, and allow the Bego¬ 
nias, Balsams, young Fuohslas, and other stock to be 
spread out as much as possible. Where there is a Vine in 
the house the fewer pot plants are allowed to remain the 
better; the former is likely to sucoeed. B. C. R. 


ROBBS. 


FORTUNE’S YELLOW ROSE. 

With this communication I send you a branch 
of the above-named Rose ; not because I want 
you to think I can grow it better than anyone 
else—because, as a matter of fact, it is about the 
easiest of all Roses to cultivate—but I should 
like you to see how well it flowers. The branch 
sent was cut from a plant trained to a pillar in 
an unheated house, and is about 3 feet long 
and has twenty buds and expanded flowers 
upon it. There are many others considerably 
longer and larger than this, which furnish a 
perfect canopy of flowers and foliage as one 
walks under them. The peculiar colour of 
the pointed flower-buds charms all who see 
them. For market purposes they sell as 
well as the Marshal Niel, and three times 
the number of flowers of Fortune’s Yellow 
can be had from the same space of glass; 
and I am surprised that those who fail with 
the Mar&chal do not try this one, as there 
is very little doubt about its succeeding in a 
cool house, for all it wants is a fair-sized 
border for the roots and plenty of light for the 
branches, and it will do well. With me it 
thrives as well on its own roots as when budded 
on any other stock, and the young growth will 
strike root as freely as a tricolor Pelargonium, 
if the cuttings are taken about a week after the 
flowers fade. Ttih most important point in its 
management is about pruning; all the branches 
require to be out back as soon as all the flowers 
have faded. It is only necessary to leave about 
3 inches of old wood. From the buds which are 
left on these short pieces the next year’s crop 
of flowers will be supplied, as each eye left will 
send out a long shoot which, if well-ripened (as 
you will see by the one sent) flowers at every 
joint. Had this Rose the sweetness and the ful¬ 
ness of Marshal Niel it would be ten times more 
valuable than that old favourite, as Fortune’s 
Yellow is much more reliable. J. 0. CL 

An extremely healthy and well-flowered 
branch accompanied this communication, fully 
bearing out all that the sender has to say in 
favourof the fine old Fortune’s Yellow Rose. 
—Ed. 


4383.— Marechal Niel Roses. — The 
treatment of yotir Roses is right enough, and 
the cause of the buds being of a greenish colour 
and not opening well is no doubt due to weak¬ 
ness at the roots and a low night temperature. 
As they were only planted last autumn they are 
probably carrying more flower buds than they 
can sustain. I should advise you to cut them 
all off, which will throw all the strength of the 
roots into the branches, which, seeing that they 
are so recently planted, I should consider of 
more importance than the perfecting of the 
present season’s flowers; as, unless you get a 
good growth this season, you are not likely to 
meet with better success next year.—J. C. C. 


4380.— Roses and other plants.— You 
had better confine yourself to Roses and a few 
flowering plants. Train the Marshal Niel 
Rose under the roof, and grow a few Tea-scented 
varieties in pots, especially Stich sorts as Marie 
van Houtte, Sunset, Perle des Jardins, Ca¬ 
therine Mermet, Hom&re, Etoile de Lyon, The 
Bride, and W. F. Bennett. These will furnish 
you with some nice buds fpr buttonholes. With 
the Roses you may oujUvate a varif" 
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house plants, such as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Tuberous Begonias, and anything in that way 
that you may prefer.—J. C. C. 


ROSE SOUVENIR DE LA MALMAISON. 

I lately saw two fine old plants of this Rose in 
Dr. Pryor’s garden at Halse House. Indeed, 
they were so large, and in such thriving con¬ 
dition, that I do not remember ever having seen 
plant*; before of thesame variety approaching them 
either in proportions or vigorous oondition. Both 
of them had apparently occupied the same posi¬ 
tion for many years, as they nad reached to the 
top of a wall 8 feet high, and they had to be cut 
hard back to keep them down to the height of the 
wall. One of the plants had also been allowed 
to extend away from it with branches rising out 
of the stem, so that besides covering the wall 
it formed a large bush several feet away 
from it. At the time I saw the plants 
the young growths had j'uat formed their 
flower buds so that there was a wonderful 
promise of a grand show of bloom. I men¬ 
tion these plants because, although an old Rose, 
it is still a favourite with many, on account of 
its fragrance and the freedom with which it 
flowers in the autumn. As a late bloomer it is 
most valued, because the first lot of flowers often 
comes deformed, but they are so nearly white 
and in a half-open oondition, so perfect in form 
as well as in sweetness that it finds many ad¬ 
mirers. Another successful example of this 
Rose I met with a year or two ago in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bristol. This was a case of a large 
grower of cut flowers for the market. I saw in 
his garden many fine dwarf bushes of this 
Rose many of them 4 feet through and 
perfect examples of good culture. When I 
saw them, in the month of September, they 
were carrying a crop of flower-buds, just 
opening, the colour of which was sufficiently 
white to make them valuable. It will be noticed 
from the dimensions of the plants I have given 
in this case, that they had not been recklessly 
pruned, or they would never have reached such 
proportions—as a matter of f&ct, they hod 
scarcely been pruned at all. The points of the 
flowering and other shoots had been taken off 
just to bring the plants shapely ; but pruning in 
the ordinary sense of the word they had not had. 
Yet I was assured that no part of the garden 
had given such good returns as the space 
occupied by these Rose bushes. J. C. C. 


4379.—Rose-buds and maggots.— 

There is no other way than by hand-picking to 
destroy the insects which infest your Roses. 
They are destructive creatures, and must be 
diligently searched for by going over the plants 
two or three times a-week, as long as any can 
be found. If you do not do this you will most 
likely find that the greater portion of the buds 
will be disfigured. When going over the plants 
look out for those leaves that are curled up, or 
where the leaflets do not expand ; these are the 
positions in which you will find the maggots. 
From inquiries which have reached me, it appears 
that the Rose-maggot is very plentiful this 
season, so that all who grow Roses should be on 
the look-out for it.—J. C. C. 

4385.—Roses under glass.—I do not 
think the mere fact that Roses may have been 
for a time under glass would so lower their 
vital power as to unfit them for open-air 
culture, as many thousands of Roses are 
annually propagated under glass. But I can 
easily understand that a plant which has been 
growing for several years under glass might 
fail when removed to the open air. The same 
thing might happen if we moved a large plant 
from one position to another in the open air, 
especially when the plants had been allowed 
their heads.—K. H. 

-- Roses do not lose stamina in Buch a case 

as yours only for a year or two. They would 
be weakened for a time after being taken from 
a cool bouse and planted in the open air, but in- 
the ordinary way they would recover their 
usual vigour. No doubt your plants were too 
large to be moved, and their roots too muoh in¬ 
jured in moving for them to recover. You do 
not say what you did to the branches, but you 
ought to have cut them back to half their length 
before you took them up. You would have done 
better had you began again with young plants, 
i and I should advise you to do so now.--J. C. C. 


tfRUIT. 

UNHEATED VINERIES. 

I can quite confirm what “ G.” says in Garden¬ 
ing, May 5th, page 107, about the utility of 
growing Vines from cuttings and placing houses 
to them, as I have done so even at the extreme 
east coast of Kent, between Deal and Rams¬ 
gate. When I first came to my present resi¬ 
dence, nine years ago, there were two Vines 
against the end of my house and buildings, 
and although the aspect is due south the 
Grapes did not ripen properly; and knowing 
one was Black Hamburgh (from which I once 
had the pleasure of sending you two bunches), 
and the other Buckland Sweetwater, which, when 
ripe, is of a beautiful amber colour, I put two 
houses to them, and have each year since had a 
good crop of not less than .V cwt. of Grapes in 
each house, and well-ripened ; but there are 
now so many grown in this district that the 
supply exceeds the demand, and the same 
quality of Grapes that 39 years ago I used to 
sell to the fruiterers at 2s. per lb. it is very diffi¬ 
cult to get Is. for now, so that, rather than sell 
them for less than that, I have by careful ventila¬ 
tion alone succeeded in keeping them in good 
condition till November, and a few bunches 
each year till Christmas. The only point I 
differ from in “ G.’s ” treatment is that in 
winter and early spring I keep the houses 
closed and start the Vines as soon as I can, 
and have never found the late frosts injure 
them in the least, if they did not touch the 
glass. On referring to my notes I find that the 
earliest date I ever had them commence bloom¬ 
ing was April 21st, 1882—now, May 16fch, the 
blooms have not begun to expand. In one of 
my Vineries I have a carpenter’s bench, which 
I use for carpentering, potting plants on, Ac. 
In winter, if the sun is out, it is a very com¬ 
fortable workshop when closed, and in summer, 
also, under the shade of the foliage, with door 
and ventilators ail open, of which there are 
three, at the top, front, and side. G. A. S. 


VINES AND GAS-TAR DRESSING. 

A few years ago a mixture of gas-tar, lime, Ac., 
was strongly recommended for dressing Vines 
and ridding them of mealy bug and thrips, but 
I venture to say that it never has, and never 
will, come into general use. Many gardeners 
have been afraid to use it, and others, like 
myself, have not been satisfied with the results 
obtained. I will give my reasons for not using 
it, as they may act as a warning to others who 
contemplate its use. It is ineffectual, for it 
does not rid the Vines of these pests; and, in 
my opinion, no single annual dressing of any 
insecticide which may be used with safety can 
ever do so. My great objection to it, how¬ 
ever, is that it is positively injurious to the 
Vines, for it so hurts the growing shoots that 
when an attempt is made to draw them to the 
wires, they snap off at the base so easily that it 
is impossible to get them down safely, no matter 
how carefully the operation may be performed. 
During the first year I used the mixture I 
lost great numbers of fruiting laterals, many 
of which were showing the finest bunches ; and 
I found at last that I must leave them untied, or 
lose all my crop of fruit; and, fortunately, I was 
able to leave them alone until the weight of the 
bunohes brought them down. Though feeling 
sure that this was brought about by the tar¬ 
dressing, as it only occurred in the house where 
that was used, I thought I would try it again 
the following year, so I dressed alternate Vines 
in another house with the mixture, and got pre¬ 
cisely similar results. 

My opinion is that no insecticide will ever 
penetrate the crevices in the bark of a Vine 
sufficiently to kill all insects which are there, 
and dressings of such wretched compounds as 
the gas-tar mixture are worse than useless. 
With regard to the shoots snapping bo easily 
after its use, I think the tar binds the bark 
round the bud and prevents its natural expan¬ 
sion, and causes the wood to become brittle in¬ 
stead of pliant; for I have noticed that the 
shoots on the Vines were smaller at the base 
than were shoots of a similar size from other 
Vines ; while immediately above the base there 
appeared a warty excrescence which showed 
that something had injured them. I may be 
I told that I allowed the buds to get too forward 
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Stl I T iP varia b'y P™ ne mansias suffered severely and are still sickly. 
“feS* h^T° clean the Vines at once. The effect was in all cases alike ; black blotches 
ttanal^thbd^fT’.f? ° »*’ \ r e * u ™ e ‘ 1 t0 m y appeared on the stems and leaves, where rotten- 
fh^Vid« h t^n^W ? fb ’ , h ’ Ch W fV , ! ncss « et ; n afterwards. I suppose the salt was 
0^boT^r,mT?nil h y TiUll 8trori g .solution of taken into the circulation. llut the same 
- - - ^«vT£l 0n 'L- diOTO ! J.f 1 m hot water, material, passed through three or four waters, 
them tance. with an interval of a answered the purpose without any injurious 


"-wv -ii 1 s . . i r rT. 1 “ answered tn< 

:r* rro-r Besidea scrubbing the Vines, I have consequences, 
the -houses scrubbed, and then syringed with ' 
water almost boiling, and then scrape off £ inch 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


of the top surface of the border. l*his must be 
supplemented by strict attention and constant 

watehing during the growing season. If the _ 

SMSShff amalHbrush ™E EUROPEAN WEEPING LARCH, 

touch the'insects wherever they are seen on the (Larix europ^a pendula). 

wood. One drop will spread arid destroy a The Larch is a common tree, and therefore, in 
colony. If thrtps are the enemy, or if the the majority of cases, its great beauty is over- 
me fi y t5 lg .*? 8 P read to . leaves, a sponge looked for something more expensive. The 
< -x > nicotine soap mixture will destroy annexed illustration speaks for itself as to the 
them. Almost anjr insecticide will do if used use and beauty of the European Weeninu 
carefully and* frequently ; r ® 

*11 are useless without It. 

Make a point' pf looking 
over the Vines once or 
twice a lyeek from ^he thne 
they start until the fruit 
begins to colour. I cleared 
my honses from mealy-bug 
in two years by the above 
means, and was well repaid 
for the labour. T. 


trained in any desired direction. The Weeping 
Willow is very graceful, and looks well in a 
conspicuous position in a garden. The Weeping 
Beech is a handsome tree, and has a fine effect 
in an elevated position. Then there are the 
drooping forms of the Poplar and the Birch.— 
J. C. B. 


4351—Caterpillars on 
Gooseberries & Cur¬ 
rants.— Look round the 
bushes closely, examining 
well the underside of the 
leaves. In many instances 
the eggs rtill be found 
ranged on each side of the 
mianb, and may be de- 


the bushes with Hellebore 
powder j or it may be ap¬ 
plied by mixing it with 
water, and syringed on tho 
bushes. It is a poison, and 
must be U9ed cautiously.— 

E. H. J 

4374; — Vines not 
breahnngr.—Without fur¬ 
ther information it is im¬ 
possible for anyone to tell 
you the cause of your Vines 
not breaking, and others 
dying. It is a very sus¬ 
picious case. I should say 
that the buds had been 
killed either by paraffin oil 
or some other deleterious 
matter used for dressing 
the Vines in winter. Your 
failure either arises from 
this cause, or else the steins 
have^ been in some other 
way injured.—J. C. €. 

Combined slug and 
leatherjacket trap.r- 

Nothing beats bran traps 
(except toads) for slugs. A 
small heap pf bran, as much 
m can be taken up between the thumb and first 

two ringers, covered by a Rhubarb or Cabbage 
eai. I fancy, it. will not be generally 

known that when the bran has lain-two or three 
days and nights leather jackets* gather under- 
neath *h°ut an inch deep. Whefc, I discovered 
Uus I went round my four bran traps and found 
seven leatherjackets. That was last spring ; 
probably as the summer is approaching the 
Mbmckrti will go into the Chrysalis stage, 
and the trap will be useless, as far as they are 

Sea sand for plants.— Two years ago, 
falling short of silver sand, and residing within 
a few minutes walk of a sea-beach, largely com¬ 
posed of sand of all “grates,” which may be had 
for taking away, I sent for a load and used it 
throughout the potting season. The result was 
that most of the plants suffered from its effects ; 
many - died, others survived, but have not yet 
wholly recovered—in fact, very: few, 

Strel'^zias, Caladmm^eecu^mto^l^nd 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

* AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 
Cattleyas. 

I have this week received a letter from a reader 
of Gardening, to whom someone has communi* 
cated my address, in which the writer reminds 
me of my unfinished article upon Cattleyas. 
Now, I think this is scarcely just, because I 
broke off the thread of my discourse at the 
request of a lady ; but it makes one exclaim 
with Tony Weller, “ What 
a thing it is to be so sort 
arter!’’ However, to re¬ 
turn to the Cattleyas. C. 
Mendeli and C. Mossine are 
now in their glory, and 
what magnificent forms of 
Mendeli there are now, and 
how varied ! C. Mosaic, I 
am told, is getting scarce, 
and is more difficult to im¬ 
port. How true this state¬ 
ment is I cannot say, but 
I should advise my readers 
always to invest in C. 
Nlossice, it is such a beauti¬ 
ful species and so easily 
managed, whilst by buying 
imported plants which have 
not flowered, you always 
ensure a variety, and now 
and then there may crop up 
a grand form which wiU 
buy you a lot of Orchids. 
I well recollect many years 
ago having an invitation to 
see the C. Mossite at the 
residence of Mr. Warner, 
in Essex, and when I went 
was perfectly enchanted. 
They were flowering in the 
house in which they had 
been grown, and the roof of 
the house was covered with 
Vines, bearing a goodly 
number of bunches of young 
Grapes, so that here was a 
case of “killing two birds 
with one stone ”—food for 
the mind and food for the 
body all produced together. 
The atmosphere was genial 
to both Orchids and Vines 
and, moreover, the foliage 
of the latter saved the 
expense of artificial shading. 
The leaves of the Vines, 
however, were thinned a 
little more than is usually 
done, in order that the 
shade should not be too 
heavy. It was a sight never 
to be forgotten, and I 
must confess that I have 
never seen this sight 


4284.—Cedrus atlantica.— All depends 
upon how the seeds have been kept, if dry and 
cool a good per centage will germinate. It is a 
good time to sow them, and they will stand the 
best chance in a cold frame. Sow in a pan or box 
in light, well-sanded soil, covering the seeds to 
their own depth ; put a piece of glass over them, 
and see that the surface soil never gets dry. 
When the young plants appear remove to a cooi 
border, where they may remain. I should 
winter them in a cold frame, just to keep off 
heavy rains and snow, and plant them out the 
following year early in April.— Byflebt. 

. 4295.—Drooping: trees— It is the Weep¬ 
ing Ash that you probably refer to. The free- 
growing weepmg nature of this tree is frequently 
taken advantage of to form summer-houses and 
similar places, as the shoots can easily be 


Larch, and need, not another word from u. to , eclipsed, or even eqWled ein“e - in fact 3i 

WuTifnn^ d rh° tb h T? ° f a " l0Ve " of I quite recently Mon ® has been under a’cloud 
beautiful an d cheap hardy treee. through such enormous quantities of such thtag. 

r? S* C. Percivalleana, C. Mendeli, and 

C. Gaskelliana coming home, and all of which 
were new ; and without saying a word against 
any of the kinds just enumerated, I may add it 
is not always the newest kinds that give the 
greatest satisfaction. If your Cattleyas are 
not potted, do it at once where necessary, but 
carefully remember my maxim. “ Break a pot 
rather than break a root of your Cattleyas. ” At 
the same time, let me advise you to be careful, 
else you may break both pot and root, which 
will not effect any good purpose. Do not 
pot your Cattleyas annually; they do not 
require moving more than once in three 
years, and perhaps not then, although they are 
much benefited by a top-dressing of peat fibre 
and small lumps of charcoal every spring-time. 
In performing the operation, make all firm, but 
do not ram it in too tight, and do not over- 
water. These plants prefern little thought to 
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tn over-abundanoe of water; bat, above all, 
maintain the drainage material in good working 
order. 

C. Lawbenciana is a somewhat new species 
to cultivation, although it has been known to 
exist for some years ; bat large importations of 
It have been received this season, and it oan 
be purchased at the present time at moderate 
prices. It is a native of warm, moist valleys 
In British Guiana, and, therefore, requires more 
heat than the majority of its relatives. Its 
bulbs are oftentimes deep-red, and it usually 
produces a tingle leaf; but in some instances 
two leaves are developed. It flowers more 
In the style of C. Skinned than any other 
species with which I am acquainted, and its 
blooms resemble that kind somewhat in shape. 
The flowers are produced upon an erect spike 
from the top of the bulbsometimes in strong 
specimens I have seen nine flowers on a spike, 
but the usual number of blooms is four or five; 
but this will not be the average number when 
the plants become thoroughly established. It 
is somewhat variable in colour, but usually the 
sepals and petals are rosy-purple, the lip is 
large and of a deep purple-maroon, the throat 
being white. 

C. Warneri is another grand member of 
this family, which took die Orchid world 
by surprise about twenty-eight years ago. 
It is a near ally of the much-vaunted 
autumn • flowering labi&ta, which still re¬ 
mains undiscovered in its native country. 
The plant is readily distinguished by its stout 
bulbs and broad, bronzy-leaves. The typical 
plant has flowers 8 inches across, the sepals and 
petals being soft rose, tinged with purple, the 
Tip large, with an immense, deep, rich purple 
front, the throat being orange-yellow, through 
whioh run numerous forked white streaks. This 
superb plant is liable to much variation, but all 
of die varieties are beautiful, and I see num¬ 
bers of them just pushing their flowers out of 
the sheath in the different gardens through whioh 
I am permitted to roam. These plants, with a 
little management, will continue the display 
up to the end of Jane; but, whilst wishing you 
to retain the blooms upon the plant as long as 
possible, I hope you nave a greater kindness 
for diem than to allow them to exhaust them¬ 
selves to support the blooms. Therefore be 
watchful that the bulbs do not shrivel, or, if 
they show the least sign of shrivelling, cut the 
blooms at onoe and place them in a glass of 
water in the sitting-room, where they will con¬ 
tinue fresh for a long time. I dwell upon this 
because it is not observed until the flowers are 
out away, and then it often beoomes a serious 
task to restore the plant to health. At the pre¬ 
sent moment, in one of my calls a short time 
ago, I observed a Ceelogyne cristate, in a 
wretchedly poor state of health, and upon 
enquiries I found it had come about by allowing 
the plant to become exhausted by supporting so 
many flowers, the oonsequence of which will be 
that if the plant recovers its vigour it cannot 
flower next season. Some of my readers may 
say, But in a state of nature there is no one to 
pick off the flowers, and why do not all the 
Orchids die? Well, in a state of nature 
the flowers never last so long in beauty— 
either they are bruised and broken off 
by the wind and wet, or they are eaten 
by beetles, or they become fertilised; but 
they never last in perfection the time they do 
under cultivation, where they are sheltered 
from every wind that blows, the rain is never 
allowed to touch them, and they are carefully 
shaded from a too vivid sunshine ; but even if 
they should become exhausted and die no one 
laments their end, or feels that it is a loss in a 
pecuniary point of view. Let me, therefore, 
strongly impress upon my readers the paramount 
necessity of keeping their Cattleyas from 
shrivelling from any cause whatever, as it is a 
very difficult matter to restore them again; 
indeed, freshly-imported plants may be estab¬ 
lished, grown into specimens, and bloomed 
long before the diseased plantB can be restored 
to health. 

Keep your Cattleyas fairly warm, not too 
moist, and let them have a free ventilation 
of air, and all will go well with them, and 
they will flower profnsely; but after this, if 
you kill them by allowing' these to remain on 
too long, blame yourselves, and nob 

tized by * 




OLIVIAS (IMANTOPHYLLUMS). 

I observe in the Qwrden (April 21) report of the 
recent exhibition in Ghent that these were 
shown in quantity and excellent quality; but I 
do not think we have need of teaching how to 
grow them in this country, there being plenty 
of grand examples of these plants throughout 
the length and breadth of this kingdom. The 
same report speaks of them as of a monotonous 
and vulgar colour. Now I do not thiuk genuine 
lovers of plants will endorse this statement, 
which appears to me fadism (if I may be 
allowed the phrase), and will not be the opinion 
of many. The variety known as miniatum is the 
kind that has been the object of improvement 
for many years, and a great change has been 
effected; and where they are made specialities 
of they will now be in their prime.. These 

f l&nts were originally called Clivia, then 
mantophyllum, afterwards Himantophyllum, 
and are now again relegated to the genus 
Clivia, which really is the easiest name. Olivias 
are especially 

Amateur’s plants. I know someone recently 
wrote objecting to this term, saying that every¬ 
one was an amateur who was not engaged, in 
trade; but I consider there is a vast distinction 
between anyone who grows their own plants 
and one who emptoys a gardener or 
gardeners to grow for them. The first 
I call an amateur, the latter a connoisseur, 
and by the way, many of these latter 
turn nurserymen, and sell the produce 
of their gardens without paying the trades¬ 
man's taxes. However, to resume my few 
remarks upon Clivias, which, notwith¬ 
standing their vulgar colours, I commend to 
amateurs having a sunny greenhouse, or if 
not possessed of a greenhouse, try them in a 
sunny, airy window. They will not bloom 
freely if grown in the shade, neither will they 
thrive if exposed to a draughty current of air. 
Of course, the plants spoken of as flowering now 
and earlier in the season have been brought 
along in a stove temperature, to which they do 
not objeot, as may be supposed when it is re¬ 
membered that they were African plants origin¬ 
ally. These plants are more particularly suited 
to amateurs, inasmuch as they produce a much 
larger head, and the single blooms are much 
finer when the plants are confined to a single 
stem, so that they will not readily outgrow the 
space allotted them. The leaves of the Clivias 
are broadly strap-shaped, arranged in a two- 
ranked fashion, and are of an intense deep-green, 
from 1 foot to 2 feet in length. The flowers 
are borne upon a stout scape, which rises as high 
as, or just above, the leaves, and which carries a 
large umbrella-like head of between twenty and 
thirty blooms, which 

Last many weeks in full beauty; the colours 
vary from deep orange-vermilion to deep-orange 
and yellow and bright orange-scarlet, the shape 
being somewhat campanulate. Thev are large, 
stout-rooting plants, requiring ample pot-room, 
and during the growing and flowering season an 
abundant supply of water, and, therefore, re¬ 
quire thorough drainage. When growth is 
completed ana through the winter less water is 
necessary. The soil should be rich loam, and 

S lve an occasional application of liquid-manure 
uring summer. It is also advisable to repot 
the plants annually, for, being such strong 
rooters thev will naturally exhaust the soil in a 
season, and, therefore, fresh material is requi¬ 
site ; but it does not follow that the plants will 
require a larger pot every time. There are 
several other species of this family besides 
miniatum, which may be grown in a similar 
manner, the oldest, C. nobilis, forming a by no 
means despicable ornament in a window. Then 
again, there is C. Gardeni, with drooping ui 
of ourved, tubular flowers, reddish-orange, 
shading off to yellow ; but miniatum is by far 
the showiest and noblest plant. The various 
Bhades of colouring in each have admirers, and, 
therefore, I should advise my readers to see 
them flowering together before purchasing. The 
following varieties are all deserving atten¬ 
tion : miniatum, miniatum superbum, Martha 
Reimers, Jules Van Loo, Ambroise Verschaffelt, 
robustum, Van Houttei, aurantiacum, Lindeni, 
cruentum, and scarlet Perfection, &o. G. W, 

Correas-—These distinct-looking plants are 
useful for conservatory decoration, ana from the 
foot of their being much more easily managed 


fhn.n many other hard-wooded kinds they might 
with advantage be more generally grown. 
Although moderately free rooters, they can bo 
kept in a thriving state in smaller pots than 
many things of a permanent character. TJI^e 
best time to repot either young stock or larger 
examples is in spring. Though thev. will thnvo 
in either peat or loam, the former is preferable 
where the texture is such as will enable it to 
last well.—S. 


SPECIMEN CARNATIONS IN POTS. 

I am unable to endorse all that has been said, in 
favour of the Carnation as a winter-flowering 
plant, as I consider that the number of flowers 
they produce is a very inadequate return for 
the labour they involve when grown as single 
plants. So far as I have seen or read, the 
placing of half-a-dozen plants in a pan of a 
suitable size is quite a new departure. This 
mode of growing the Carnation nas been prac¬ 
tised in a garden in this county for three or four 
years past, and with the most satisfactory re¬ 
sults. The pans were specially made for the 
purpose, being 6 inches deep and varying.^ 
diameter from 12 inches to 18 inches. Only ope 
variety was grown in a pan, as Carnations differ 
a good deal in the character of growth as well 
as in height of flower-stem. Having seen 'the 
stock grown in this way on several occasions, i 
have no hesitation in saying that not only dp 
the plants grow and flower better, but they are 
more effective, and are very suitable for tfee 
front bench of a light and airy conservatory.- 
When seen growing in this way, that leanne* 
of appearance of a single plant in a pot is got 
rid of, as more growth and a greater number 
of flowers are brought into a smaller space 
than is the case when they are grown in the 
ordinary way. With regard to other details 
of management, the plan followed in the case 
alluded to was to strike the cuttings on a gentle 
bottom-heat early in the year, and as soon as 
they were sufficiently rooted they were placed 
in the pans in which they were to flower, and 
until they got well established they were 
placed in a vinery from which frost was kept 
out until about the middle of April, when they 
were transferred to a cold pit. In this structure 
they got more air, and as the spring advance)! 
the lights were removed during the day wkefi 
the weather was suitable. My friend assured 
me that he placed more reliance on securing an. 
early growtn and a suitable soil than anything 
else, and that he never pinched out a flower- 
spike after the middle of June. If any felt dis¬ 
posed to flower after that they were allowed to 
do so. What he appeared to aim at was to get 
a vigorous growth without subjecting the plants 
to a close-heated atmosphere. By giving abun¬ 
dance of air, the growth is sufficiently strong to 
bear a strain that will successfully carry them 
through the depressing influences of a long 
winter. If there is one other feature in ihemanage¬ 
ment that should be mentioned, it is that the 
stock is not exposed altogether in the open until 
the plants have made good growth, all weakly 
ones being kept in the frames all the summer. 
Another point of interest is the Carnation's love 
of sunshine, as the stock is never shaded after 
the plants have become established, and when 
they are turned out-of-doors in the summer, it 
is in a position in the full sun, with the pans 
standing on a hard bottom to prevent worms 
entering them. The question of providing a 
suitable soil for winter-flowering Carnations is, 
I think, of the greatest importance. I find that 
they have a dislike to a heavy root-medium, 
therefore, it is not desirable to have more than 
one half loam, to which should be added one- 
fourth each of peat, leaf-soil, and sand. A 
mellow, sandy loam will, I am aware, grow 
them well with no other ingredient mixed inth 
it; but loam varies so much in its composition, 
that, if used in larger proportions than one-half, 
much of it is altogether unsuitable where an open 
medium is required for a considerable time, and 
Carnations, not being strong-rooted, subjects, 
cannot endure any exoess of moisture in the soil. 

J.’ 

- — '< 

Brio* melanthera.—This is about the 
least fastidious of all the greenhouse Ericas, 
and may readily be grown wherever there is- a 
structure with sufficient heat to keep out.the 
frost. It is a dense, much-branched Kind, and 
flowers throughout the sarly months of the 
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year, Mime specimen* hftfre being flow in fall 
bloom. The individual blossoms are but small, 
yet they are borne in such profusion that the 
whole plant is quite oovered with them, and in 
that state they exhale a rather singular, but to 
many agreeable, perfume. Their colour is 
whitish, against whioh tfae black anthers stand 
out very conspicuous. This Heath is far less 
liable to mildew than most of the others, so 
that it can be often wintered successfully in a 
cold frame where most other kinds would 
perish from damp. It is very useful for cutting 
purposes, as the blooms can be used in many of 
the smaller arrangements of out flowers, and 
last-a.long time in a cut state. Added to this, 
even if severely mutilated, it will break freely 
into growth and flower profusely the following 
season. Shoots that are produced when the 
plant is cut back but moderately are more likely 
to strike if taken as cuttings than those borne 
on plants more severely reduced^ as in the case 
of these latter the shoots are more succulent, 
and thereby additionally liable to decay.—P. 

ACACIA VERTICILL At A. 

Some years ago, when hard-wooded plants,were ; 
more in favour than at present,. Australian 
Acacias were represented in British gardens 
much more numerously than we find them now* 
a-days. A goodly number of the Acacias then 
in cultivation were, however, only suitable for 
large conservatories,, in which, when planted 
out, they eould have sufficient space for proper 
development, ep, for instance, in the temperate 



£pray of Aoscla rertlcillata. 

house at Kew. Thus treated, almost every one 
#f die hundreds of Acacias represented in Aus¬ 
tralia .well deserved the room devoted to it; but 
ler pot cultivation, with the exception of the 
climbing Or slender-growing species, such as A. 
Rioeana, which may be treated as a rafter plant, 
the number of really useful garden A cacias of 
which we know anything does not exceed half- 
a-dozen, These are A. armata, one of the oldest 
«d best of all Acacias, with a constitution like 
; that of. a Bramble and a most accommodating 
habit; A. Drummondi, a graceful and handsome 
fftaot, but not always happy under cultivation; 
_ A. obliqua, a kind with orbicular leaves and 
globose heads of deep-yellow flowers; A. 
pubescens and A. dealbata. The first four 

species are .dwarf, compact growers*- and when 
.properly managed form pretty little specimens, 
ana flower well planted in 4-inoh pots. About 
Xondon these four Acacias are commonly grown 
by market men, and managed in the same way 
as winter Heaihs are treated. A. pubescens and 
A. dealbata are fine-foliaged plants, and as such 
are often used for table and indoor decoration 
and for subtropical out-of-door arrangements in 
summer. They grow freely from seeds, and in 
a few months form shapeiy little plants with 
‘erect stems and handsome Fern-like leaves. A. 
verticillata, a flowering branch of which is shown 
In the accompanying illustration, belongs to the 
lame set as A. Kiceaha, A. pulchella, A. longi- 
‘folifc, Ac., which do not flower well in a small 
state, but which when-- grown on Into large 
bushes are exceedingly hari<U c m . '11 1 may be 

effected In 'pots, bub-ii Serge bdramtories 


better results are obtained and labour is saved 
by planting them out in beds or borders. In 
the early part of the year the temperate house 
at Kew is made beautiful by the large bushes of 
different species of Acacia then in flower in it. 
To anyone who has seen the Kew Acacias the 
advantage of planting out over pot culture is 
apparent. A. verticillata has pale-yellow 
flowers produced in profusion in February and 
March. B. 

Rhopalas and Araliaa. —These plants 
are useful for associating With large-flowering 
specimens of any kind in greenhouses and con¬ 
servatories. Not the least of their merits is 
that the texture of their leaves is such as to 
offer little inducement to some of the most 
troublesome insects to attack them, the juices of 
the Rhopalas especially appear to be too acrid to 
suit the tastes of these pests. Their leaves are 
of an enduring nature, but in time the lower 
part of the stems get naked, in which case 
they have an unsightly appearance that can only 
be rectified by heading them down. This is 
best done at this time of the year, as they at 
once break and begin the formation of new 
heads. If the stools can be accommodated for a 
time in a house or pit where a moderate 
amount of heat is kept up, this will accelerate 
the growth. - To give the future heads of 
the plants the requisite appearance, the young 

r )wth must spring from not more than some 
inches or 8 inches above the collar. In 
heading in any plant the roots suffer a check 
proportionate to the extent to which the leaves, 
branches, and Btem are removed; consequently. 
Instead of heading down to the bottom at first, 
if 2 feet or 3 feet of the old stem are left until 
the young growth has begun to move freely, the 
progress made during the season will-be greater. 
To force the stools when so treated to break as 
low down as required, it is necessary to cut out 
all eyes from the upper part of the old stem 
thus left for a time. These and similar habited 
plant* look best when confined to a single stem ; 
consequently the 'shoots that appear should at 
once be reduced to one, retaining that which is 
the strongest; after it has attained a height of 
12 inches or 15 inches the old stem may Be cut | 
down to where the young shoot springs from. | 
This way of treating the plants in question and 
others of a like character will effect a gain that 
overbalances the little extra attention which it 
entails. The larger the plants are the more 
heading down affects them when the whole of 
the head and stem is removed at once; in the 
oase of such they often come away both slowly 
and weakly.—A. 

Boronia megastigrma.— I was glad to 
see “ Australian’s ’ query respecting this plant, 
and the information given in reply, in Garden- 
ino for May 5. If, as I think, “Australian ” 
refers to the garden of an old friend of mine at 
Mount Macedon, I believe I know the very 
plant to. which he refers, .and which is the 
finest specimen I ever saw. May I ask the 
name ot the species alluded to as being Intro¬ 
duced by Miss North ? I am desirous of 
trying several kinds of this beantiful genns 
in my- greenhouse.— Another Australian. 

Not naming the species of Boronia intro¬ 
duced by that celebrated and Indefatigable 
artist, Miss North, was an unintentional error. 
The Species in question is Boronia heterophylla. 
A coloured illustration of this plant was given 
in The Garden for Nov. 12th, 1887. I am much 
gratified to find the Boronias are to have new 
champions in these latter days, for they are 
exceedingly beautiful, and yield an agreeable 
fragrance to a plant-house in the early spring 
months; whilst anyone possessing a greenhouse 
who wilfully remains without a plant of the 
deliciously fragrant B. mpgastigma, deserves to 
be deprived of the use of the greenhouse.— 
G. H. W. 

Gape Hyacinths' (Lachenalias).—These 
charming plants are popular favourites, and are 
very useful in the green nouse or conservatory, as 
they remain for a long time in flower. They are 
usually grown in pots, in a compost composed of 
peat, loam, leaf-mould,and sand with some char¬ 
coal broken in small pieces. They must be placed 
close to the glass. For growing in baskets I 
know no other greenhouse plant to equal them. 
I have had them in the same baskets without 
disturbing them for the past two years. Be¬ 
fore planting them, I line the baskets with 


turfy-loam, pulled to pieces and the dust shaken 
out, and when the bulbs show signs of growth 
they are placed in the interstices of the wires at 
a distance of every 2 inches or 3 inches apart, 
and also over the surface of the basket. They 
are never allowed to become dry after they have 
once commenced to grow. For the past two 
months they have been in full beauty, the 
framework of the basket being completely 
hidden by an abundance of luxuriant foliage and 
flowers.—H. 

Witsenia corymbosa. —This fine old 
bine-flowered plant, though its blossoms are 
individually less conspicuous than those of 
some other greenhouse subjects, yet as it 
blooms at the latter end of the year and affords 
a colour that is not over-plentiful, it is accept¬ 
able to those who are not willing to confine 
their cultivation to the ordinary things met 
with. The plant is easily managed and not 
liable to get out of condition, continuing in a 
healthy state for a long time. It is a slow 
grower, and to this cause not unlikely may be 
attributed its seldom being seen. Young plants 
take several years to grow them up to an 
effective size ; consequently, those who purpose 
growing them will hnd it better to secure well- 
. established examples that have made a few 
seasons’ growth. Though, as already said, this 
Witsenia increases in size slowly, it is still a 
free-ropter, and must not be under-potted. If 
this occurs progress will be checked. Where 
there are any doubts as to the roots requiring 
more space, it is well about this time to turn 
the plants out of the pots to ascertain their con¬ 
dition in this respect. If this is done carefully 
there need be no disturbance to the ball, so 
that in the event of additional room not being 
needed the plants can be replaced in the pots 
’they have hitherto occupied. Good fibrous peat, 
mixed with a moderate amount of sand, suits 
this plant. Pot firm, and in the case of small 
stock that are required to attain size without 
delay a little closer atmosphere than most 
greenhouse plants require will be an advantage. 
Syringe overhead each afternoon during tne 
growing season, giving plenty of light with air 
m accordance with the state of the weather. 
—T. 

Swainsonas. —There are two or three 
sorts of these handsome Pea-flowered plants that 
are deserving of cultivation. They are com¬ 
paratively quick growers, and when once fairly 
established soon attain enough size to be effec¬ 
tive. Young plants that are now in 6-inch or 
7-inch pots should be moved to others two or 
three sizes larger; they will thrive in either 
loam or peat, yet the latter, if of good quality, 
is preferable. Mix a fair amount of sand with 
the soil and pot moderately firm. These Swain¬ 
sonas require frequent stopping until moderate 
sized specimens are secured, without which 
their natural habit of growth is such that they 
run up with a limited number of shoots. Full- 
grown specimens that were cut back after they 
had done flowering last summer will now have 
made considerable progress, and when grown 
as trained plants must have their shoots trained 
round the sticks intended for their support. 
Old plants of this description need not be 
repotted every year, as by the use of manure- 
water, given at short intervals until they are 
nearly m flower, or by surface dressings of 
concentrated manure that will get washed down 
to the roots in watering, they may be kept in a 
sufficiently vigorous state. These plants are 
somewhat liable to the attacks of red spider ; a 
regular use of the syringe will prevent this in- 
Bcct gaining a footing. Swainsonas make good 
pillar plants, either when turned out in a bed 
or grown in pots ; when so used less stopping 
is required whilst they are young. When 
grown in this way, especially if the roots are 
confined in pots, they must be well nourished, 
either with manure-water, or with the surface 
dressings already mentioned. S. galegifolia, S. 
galegifolia alba, S. Osborni, and S. Roilisoni are 
good sorts.—A. 

Oranges. — One of the characteristics 
oommon to the different varieties of Citrus is 
their ability to exist in some fashion under 
usage that would speedily end in death to most 
kinds of plants. Very often they have to 
struggle through the growing season with a 
muchJower temperature than they like, and 
when the house in which they are located is such 
as to *dnm <„f riteir KNafviog n fair amount o 
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light, and the toil is sweet and of fair 
and the drainage of the pots or tnbs is efficient, 
the plants keep in fair health; but when they 
can nave an intermediate temperature, especi¬ 
ally during the time their growth is being made, 
it u muoh better. When large, old specimens 
get out of health the growth made is thin and 
weak, the leaves ooming small and pale in 
colour. Whenln this state it is well to turn them 
out of the pots or tubs, and get away as much 
of the old soil as can be done without too much 
interference with the limited amount of healthy 
fibres that usually under such conditions exist, 
putting them in smaller pots or tubs in good 
sweet soil, with enough sand in it to render it 
porous. If possible, a gentle bottom-heat should 
De given, continuing it until the young wrod is 
nearly matured. The atmosphere should be 
kept moderately moist, giving shade in bright 
weather and syringing overhead at the time of 
closing the house in the afternoon. Under 
treatment such as this, continued for two 
seasons and giving proportionately more warmth 
in winter, much may be done to restore the 
plants to their wonted health. Unhealthy 
Oranges are often much affected with scale, 
which, like most other parasites, attacks plants 
more persistently when they are in bad health. 
Means should be taken to rid the plants of these 
pests, which will inorease apace with the extra 
warmth they receive.—N. 

Primula obconioa. —This, I think, is the 
most remarkable plant for continuous blooming 
that I have ever seen; the two plants I have of 
it, which came to me from a friend, have now 
been in flower for twelve months—by in flower 
I do not mean a spike or two, but a dense mass 
of flowering stems, making quite an effective 
head of bloom—and on examining it ( to-day I 
see quantities of fresh trusses showing them 
selves in various stages of development. Is 
there any other flower that acts thus? Its 
treatment is simple enough; it requires, I think, 
tolerably rich soil, but not to be over-potted, 
must have plenty of drainage, and then, like 
mo3t of the Primulas, it enjoys plenty of water. 
—A. 

4369. —Destruction of thrips. —As there 
are Cucumbers, and possibly some other tender 
foliaged plants, in the house, if it oould be done, 

, I should try to get down the thrips with spong¬ 
ing the leaves with soft soap and water. If this 
cannot be done, or if the insects are on the 
Cucumbers, there is nothing for it but fumiga- 
. tion with Tobaoco on a calm, damp evening, 
. but with the foliage of the plants inside the 
. house dry. It will probably require two or 
three smokings to get rid of them. Cucumbers 
require oareiul management.—E. H. 

“4352. — Night-blooming Oereus. — 

This plant requires a stove-temperature. It 
may either be planted out in a border of porous 
soil or be grown in a pot. In either case it will 
require some space for training near the glass. 
Some years ago I had charge of a very fine plant 
growing in a border and trained over the back 
wall of the stove. The shoots trained in the 
full light at the top of the wall flowered freely ; 
those lower down, in the shade, did not flower 
so welL It was planted in a narrow border, 
made up chiefly of loam, some old manure, and 
old plaster, ana broken bricks to keep it open. 
—E. H. 

4291.—Greenhouse against a north 
wall. -If it does not get any sun whatever 
during the summer, you will have to grow Ferns 
mainly ; but, in a general way, houses having a 
north aspect get some sun in early morning and 
afternoon, in which case many flowering plants 
will do fairly well. Camellias will do, for they 
like a cool, shady place, and the red and white 
Lapagerias will be quite at home. Bulbous 
flowers for spring you can grow very well, and 
the pretty Cape Hyacinths (Laohenalias) and 
tuberous Tropafolums may be tried. They do 
not care for muoh sun.— Bypleet. 

4345. —Carnations in winter.—To obtain 
blossoms from Carnations in winter, those kinds 
known as Perpetual or Tree Carnations should 
be grown. The cuttings are usually rooted in 
heat as early as they can be obtained, and are 
grown on during the summer either in pots or 
planted out in a prepared bed. I am not pre¬ 
pared to say which is the best plan to adopt, as 
both are good under fJartlcuUr ciribn^stances. 
What are termed q grpfl l^iafr 3a 4yip^sare now 


mueh grown as border plants, and cuttings 
rooted last autumn will now be showing flower, 
or, at least, the stems will be running up, and, in 
a general way, such plants will not be of much 
use for flowering in winter, though if there was 
a warm house to spare in October, and one had 
no better plants, I should oertainly lift the 
best of the border plants, pot them and help 
them on in a genial temperature. A good 
many second-class flowers may be obtained 
from them.—E. H. 

4353.— Forcing Snowdrops.— Neither 
the Snowdrop nor the Crocus takes kindly to 
forcing, though, if the means adopted are con¬ 
fined to a cold frame and a sunny window, the 
treatment oould hardly be called forcing ; and 
certainly there would be no Snowdrops to gather 
so early as November, though roots exposed year 
after year to the gentle forcing of a frame, placed 
in a warm position, and then moved on to the 
sunny window, might be induced to move along 
and flower early in the new year. But the bulb* 
must not be neglected after flowering, or they 
might, probably they would, become weakened, 
and would refuse to flower at all. Early 
batches lifted from a warm, sunny spot, potted, 
and brought into the window, if there was n6 
gas used in the room, might give early blossoms; 
—E. H. 

-You oannot force Snowdrop* into flower; they will 

not submit to it. You may cultivate them in a cold frame 
or greenhouse, and perhaps get them a week or two before 
those in the open ; but, if you place them in a higher tem¬ 
perature, they will oertainly refuse to grow any faster fop 
it.— HlAD QaADSNUL 

4311.— Oil-etoves and plants.—I have 
need an oil-stove for five winters. This winter 
I have had two, burntng one when the ther¬ 
mometer oould be kept about 42 degs. with it; 
if it went lower, lighting the other. They are 
both small stoves, with 3|-inch and 4£-inch 
wicks. They will burn nearly twenty-four 
hours. I have never fonnd they did any harm 
to the plants. There is always a smell of 
paraffin, but as I have never lost any plants I 
ao not think it was at all harmful. I have 
been particular to keep them clean, and have 
gone into the greenhonse often to see that they did 
not smoke. One did smoke occasionally—the 
larger one—but the other never did. If I kept 
them both burning I could get a fair heat in a 
house 12 feet by 8 feet; but then they cost 
3s. 6d. a week. One bnrning nearly all day 
would cost about Is. 8d. or 2s. Oil-stoves ate 
not, of course, as good as hot-water pipes, but 
easier for a lady to manage. I have had two 
large Camellias all the time, and such things as 
Pelargoniums, Ferns, Primulas, Ao., and a 
Hoya carnosa. I have ventilated as much as 
possible, and oertainly do not think that the 
burning of the oil did any harm.—M. A. 8., 
Pudsey. \ 

*289.— Hardiness of Oobeea scandens.— Yes; 
this plant is perfectly safe In an unheated house, and will 
often survive the winter in the open sir In the southern 
oountiee. Should be kept moderately dry at the root 
while at rest, and a rather oonflned root-run is desirable 
as having a tendency to oheok the luxuriant growth of the 
plant and throw It into bloom.—B. O. R. 


4362.—French polishing* a summer- 
house. —In answer to “ A Constant Reader's ” 
query about French polishing, I oannot do better 
than quote the following from “ Every Man his 
own Meohanio" : “Recipe—Take 2 oz. picked 
shellao, 1 oz. gum oopal, 1 oz. gum arabio, and 
1£ pints of spirits of wine. Dissolve the gums 
thoroughly in the spirits, and strain all through 
a bit of fine muslin. If the gums ore pure and 
good, this will give a light coloured polish. If 
a darker colour is required, add some dragon’s 
blood. French polishing is done with a pad of 
ootton wool, or with a rubber consisting of a 
few folds of doth. The cloth is moistened 
with the polish and a thin piece of linen rag 
placed over it, on which are poured a few drops 
of raw Linseed oil, and the whole is applied 
evenly on the surface of the work with a circu¬ 
lar motion. This polish dries quicklv, and when 
dried out more must be applied to the rubber as 
before. A thin coat of size is advisable first for 
porous wood. Two or more applications of the 
polish, thinly applied, will show more finely 
than one thick coat.” “A Constant Reader*’ 
will require a good deal of practice before be 
can expect success, and the only way to learn 
is to watch professional French polishers.— 
C. M. 


THB UTOEM GARDHN. 

THE RUBBISH HEAP. 

Tax above words have not a very refined sound 
but to a gardener they are full of meaning, as 
designating a place of the utmost importance in 
assisting him to keep the entire garden trim and 
neat. Of course, much that is wheeled from the 
garden has sooner or later to be wheeled back, 
yet this apparent double labour is in every sense 
of the word most profitable, as in the first place 
it ensures neatness, for every scrap of dead and 
decaying matter is, or should he, regularly 
taken away ; and, secondly, that Bame material 
is again returned with interest to the ground in 
the form of manure of the highest value. Our 
manufacture of it—manure—is continuously 
going on, and the ingredients are as varied as 
they are numerous. There is grit, the sweep¬ 
ings of walks; there is vegetable matter, the 
old stumps and leaves from Cabbage and Broc- 
ooli; also Potato hanlm, weeds, and green 
vegetables not required for use ; then there are 
sou and opening material, in the form of refuse 
from the potting sheds ; and lastly, there are all 
the scraps from the primings of fruit-trees, the 
trimmings of Ivy and hedges—these last we 
burn, and, after reserving the best of the 
ashes for use separately, the remainder is thrown 
together with toe other ingredients, and twice 
daring the winter the entire mass is turned 
over, and a little salt, soot, and freshly-slaked 
lime are added as the work goes on. These 
have a destructive effect on insect life, and the 
heating settles any seeds of weeds there may 
be. After this second turning the heap is 
allowed to stand for another month or six 
weeks, when it is ready for application to any 
description of vegetable crop. Peas, Celery, 
and Globe Artichokes seem to revel in it, and 
on onr sandy soil it is most excellent for Pota¬ 
toes. The refuse of our garden is thus returned 
to the Boil, and onr rubbish heap again cleared 
for another year’s campaign. I wish that the 
refuse of the furnaoes was as easily got rid of ; for 
this grows in spite of our new walk and road¬ 
making, the foundations of which we always 
form with clinkers and ashes, for the double 
reason of reducing the heap and preventing the 
growth and weeds and formation of Moss that 
Invariably happen when walks are made entirely 
of gravel. _ W. 

New" experience in sowing* Peas.— 
Before the last hard frost of the winter just 
over we had a few genial days, which I took 
advantage of to do as much as possible in my 

f ir den, and especially to sow Peas and Beans. 

always soak both for some hours before sow¬ 
ing them, putting a little paraffin oil in the 
water. It so happened that a trench I had 
opened for Peas was not quite long enough, 
and I found myself at duBk with perhaps half 
a pint of Peas still left in the water. 1 drained 
this off, and thought they would take no harm 
if left to the next day, but the next morning 
the frost was as hard as ever, and for full three 
weeks it was impossible to do anything in the 
garden. I quite expected my Peas would be 
spoilt, but nevertheless I sowed them the first 
opportunity. They were then sprouting, but with 
such a thin, thread-like filament that it seemed 
unlikely to come to any good. To my great 
surprise, however, these Peas were through the 
ground some days earlier than those of the 
same kind which had been sown three weeks 
before them, and now that they are ready for 
staking they look stronger and bettor in every 
way.—M. S. 

4382.— Banner Beans without sticks. 
—Many thanks to “Shaddon” for his kindly 
notice. The Runner Beans, if pinched to keep 
them at home, can be profitably grown without 
sticks. Market gardeners do this constantly 
when they are grown as a field crop. But when 
sticks can be obtained there is an advantage in 
using them. I have tried both ways, and I pre¬ 
fer sticks when I can get them.— E. Hobday. 

4364.— Manure for Tomatoes.— I have 
used various kinds of manure for Tomatoes, 
and I find them, like most other plants, do 
better with a change occasionally. Clay’s is an 
excellent manure, so also is Jensen’s fish 
manure. Soot, guano, the liquid from a 
farmyard tank—in short, scarcely any kind of 
stimulant oomes amiss when the plants are 

healthy and heavily laden with fruit.—R. H. 

rAniin i rifciii^rnrixu 
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STANDARD VEGETABLES. 
Parsnips. 

Parsnips in garden culture are a good succes- 
•ion&l crop to autumn Cauliflowers or Broccoli; 
or, indeed, any crop that can be cleared off 
before Christmas to give time for the thorough 



Fig. 1.—Long Parsnip 


preparation of the land. This is a matter of the 
greatest importance for root crops. A soil 
that has been deeply worked and freely exposed 
to the fertilising and enriching influence of the 
atmosphere, is immeasurably superior for all 
root crops to ground that has lain dormant 
and sealed up through the winter; but it 
should not be worked when the surface is 
wet, as land, especially if of an adhesive 
nature, if trampled when wet, takes a long 
time to recover its natural tone, such as the 
roots of plants delight to spread in. From the 
middle of February to the middle of March, 
according to season and locality, is the most 
suitable time to sow Parsnips, selecting a time 
when the soil is in good working order, for to 
put seeds of this kind into the land in wet 
weather is usually the prelude to an indifferent 
crop. Sow in drills 1 inch deep and 15 inches 
apart, and thin out the young plants to from 
6 inches to 9 inches apart in the rows. The 
more space the plants are given, the larger the 
roots will grow ; but large roots, except for some 
special purpose, are not always the best for the 
table ; nor will they in all cases give the best 
result in bulk of crop, according to the area 
of land occupied. The most useful crop is com* 
posed of regular, medium-sized roots, and these 
are more likely to be secured by thinning 
moderately. As soon as the young plants 
appear, run the Dutch hoe through the spaces 
between the rows to break up the crust, 
and in a few days draw a small bladed hoe 
through the drills, leaving the plants in small 
patches 6 inches or so apart. In another week 
or ten days they may be singled, drawing out 
all the weak plants. This is a better plan than 
singling out at the same time the hoeing is done, 
as removing at one operation all the shelter 
which near association with each other has given 
them sometimes checks and retards them very 
much, especially if the weather be cold. Fre¬ 
quent stirrings of the surface soil, until it is 
covered with the growth of the plants, will be 
exceedingly beneficial, and cannot be overdone. 
The frost in our climate is not severe enough to 
injure Parsnips, and it is a common practice to 
leave them in the ground till after Christmas ; 
but they keep equally., wall if taken up in 
November and pitted fas Carrots, Beds Ac., 
commonly are, and it V^sa^irtpjxn'^uiilty for 


getting the land prepared for the next crop in 
good time. I do not know how it is, but Parsnips 
nave never received the attention they deserve, 
either as a garden or field crop. They are very 
nutritious—more so, I think, than either Carrots 
or Turnips. They certainly oocupy the land 
rather longer than the latter, but that is 
scarcely a disadvantage, and could easily be 
managed in arranging the rotations of crops. 1 
certainly think they would pay the smallest 
occupier who kept cows, for stock of all kinds, 
including poultry, eat them readily, and they 
do not, when given to milch cows, impart the 
disagreeable taste to butter that Turnips do. 
They are much less subject to insects or diseases 
than most other crops, and seldom or never fail 
in producing a good crop on well-prepared land. 
Four pounds of seed will be sufficient for an 
acre, and, if labour were scarce and dear, by 
having the drills a few inches further apart, 
most of the surface stirring and clearing of the 
crop could be done with the horse hoe, and in 
field culture they fit in well in place of Potatoes 
or Carrots for a change. The best kinds to grow 
are the three standard sorts here figured—viz., 
Long Parsnip (Fig. 1), Hollow Crowned or 
Student Parsnip (Fig. 2), and Round Parsnip 
(Fig. 3). _ H. 

4314.—Tomato failure.— There can be 
very little doubt that the principal cause 
of the failure was allowing the plants to 
“ grow much os they liked.” Tomatoes 
throw a lateral shoot just above every truss 
of bloom, and if these are allowed to grow 
unmolested they soon become innumerable, and 
weaken the plants to such an extent that no 
fruit can set. If the plants are kept to one, 
two, or three main stems, as the case may be, 



Fig. 2.—Hollow Crowned or Student Parsnip. 


and all laterals pinched out as soon as seen, the 
strength goes into the fruit, and the result is, 
with suitable treatment in other respects, alto¬ 
gether satisfactory. Tomatoes do not require 
any bottom-heat whatever.—B. C. R. 


4802.— Destroying- beetles. — " Cook " will find 
pulverised borax, sprinkled near the haunts of beetles, 
will soon exterminate them, and it is very cleanly to use. 
Should like to hear of the result.— A Cook who has 
tried IT. 

-I believe toads to be even more effective against 

beetles than against slugs, as I find that dried droppings 
of toads consists largely of the wing cases and other por¬ 
tions of the anatomy of booties.—H. T. 

-“ Cook " has used too much Linseed-meal in pro¬ 
portion to the red lead. Lot him try two-thirds red lead 
to one-third Linseed-meal, mix it rather soft, like thick 
paste, with sweetened water, and lay it about in their 
haunts. I only tried this remedy once, and have had no 
occasion to try it again.— O. Holmes. 

Pepper and mice.—I wish to say that the applica¬ 
tion of popper, reoommended in Gardkkins recently, en¬ 
tirely stopped the mice eating my Violets. I had a beau¬ 
tiful show of blossoms on Comte de Brazza and New York, 
and even Marie Louise recovered and bloomed well.— 
C. B. 

To solicitors and others removing.— High- 
olass professional chambers to let at 08, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, an absolutely flre-proof, sanitary, and well-lighted 
building. Strong rooms, hydraulic safety lift, warmed 
oorridors, speaking tubes, hall porter, and resident house- 
keener. May be viewed at any hour. 


HOUSBI & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FERNS FOR SHADY WINDOWS. 

The Hart’s-tonoue Fern and its varieTIKS. 
—I would now draw the attention of my readers 
to tome evergreen forms of Ferns for their 
windows, in order that they may present a 
cheerful appearance through the winter months 
as well as the summer, and amongst the best 
subjects for this purpose is Scolopendrlum 
vulgare, generally known as the oommon Hart’s* 
tongue, and some of its varieties. I say some 
advisedly, because it has become a very variable 
species, and there are any number of variations ; 
thus whilst some of the kinds would only 
interest the curious there are numbers which 
are extremely handsome, so that they cannot 
all be included in the limits of an article, whilst 
the former section I do not intend to touch upon 
at alL Scolopendriums should be potted in a 
mixture of loam and sand; the more delicate 
varieties will be improved by the addition of a 
little peat and limestone, or broken brick- 
rubbish. The pots in which they are grown 
must be well drained, as they are plants which 
require a plentiful supply of water, and, as I 
have before frequently remarked, all plants 
which drink largely must be well provided with 
the means of discharging it freely. I would 
here also like to caution my amateur readers 
about the habitual neglect with which some 
treat their Ferns during winter. How often 
have I seen the young lady Fern grower shrug 
her shoulders, and ssy, “ How cold it is this 
morning !” glance, perhaps (?) at her Ferns, notice 
that they are moist on the top (which has, 
perhaps, been caused by a passing shower, 
or a fall of snow), and imagine they are 
wet enough. This goes on from day to day, 
and the fronds curl up and die through starva¬ 
tion, and the plants prove unsatisfactory. 1, 
therefore, wish to impress upon the minds of 
Fern growers that no rain or snow that ever fell 
iu this country was nearly sufficient to keep your 
window plants in health without artificial help; 
and that, as a rule, English Fern roots arc moister 
in winter than through the summer months, so 
that if vou wish to maintain them in full beauty 
keep them well watered. 8. vulgare is the 
only species indigenous to the British Isles, but 
this one has sported into innumerable forms. 
More especially has this been the case during 
the past twenty or thirty years; and I here 
introduce brief descriptions of some of the 

Best for the outside of shady windows, 
at the same time asking my readers to bear in 
mind that they are strong-rooting plants, and 
require ample pot room. S. vulgare, when 
cultivated, produces broad strap-shaped, erect 
fronds, which vary from a foot to 2 feet in 
length, and some 2 inches in breadth ; deep rich 
green on the upper surface, light-green below, 
where there are numerous transverse lines of 
brown sori, which add materially to its beauty 



from a decorative point of view. It may be 
readily increased from these spores, and from 
every batch of seedlings some variations from 
the normal condition of the plant will be sure 
to arise, and the raising of seedlings will afford 
a pleasing and interesting source of amusement. 
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Next to the typical plant comes the old and I 
veil-known form called orispum, a plant that 
hjas never been found in a fertile state, and, 
therefore, it remains comparatively scarce. 
The fronds are erect, arranged in a circle round the 
crown, are beautifully waved pr frilled on the 
edges, and are of an intense, rich bright-green. 
Cristatum is a very handsome form, which 

f rows about 10 inches or a foot high ; these are 
ranched, and the branches again divided, the 
apex of each division being surmounted being 
crested. Corymblferum : This is a dwarf form, 
seldom exceeding 6 inches in height, and is ad¬ 
mirably adapted for a front row on a window ; 
its fronds are much branched, pnd terminate in 
a rounded head. Contractum is a pretty kind, 
with simple fronds about a foot high ; these 
are suddenly contracted near the top, and 
spread into a dense curly head. Coolingi : 
A dwarf crested kind, suitable for a front row 
plant, attaining some 4 inches to 6 inches 
high, the fronds much branched and crested. 
Claphami is a bold, handsome form, producing 
erect fronds some 12 inches high and 2 inches 
wide, the edges deeply toothed and the apex 
forked and crested. 

Dioitatum.— This is a bold-growing and ex¬ 
ceedingly handsome kind. Its fronds are about 
15 inches high; they are much curled and 
crested on the apex, where they are frequently a 
foot across. Irregulare majus grows from a 
foot to 2 feet high, deeply lobed and undulate 
on the margins, the points often forked. La- 
ceratum is an excellent ramose form, with 


with divided and evergreen fronds. If the 
weather is very severe, some Moss or Bracken 
placed in between the pots will be of great 
assistance, as it will prevent the roots from be¬ 
coming frozen, which, if this occurs, is likely to 
reduce the size of the fronds the following year. 

J. Jarvis. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Chinese Peonies. 

White, delicate pink, rosy and crimson, these 
grand flowers need no addition to make a glori¬ 
ous table bouquet, and in a glass bowl that 
holds plenty of water they last better than 
almost any other summer flower, and they have 
a pleasant smell, something between that of a 
Tulip and a Rose, that is not too strong in a 
room. It is strange to see how so many so- 
called good gardens there are where these 
grand flowers are not grown—indispensable 
where cut flowers of bold tvpe are wanted and 
of the highest value as garden plants. J. 

Paris Daisies in windows.—Nothing 
shows up better, and has a more cheerful 
appearance at this time of year in a window, 
than the white Paris Daisy. The pure white 
blossoms contrast so admirably with the deep- 
green foliage. The yellow kind forms a good 
companion to it, and with these and a Vesuvius 
Pelargonium, a window will be gay for seve¬ 
ral months to come. Anyone who likes can 
grow Paris Daisies. Cuttings put in now' 
I in a 6-inch pot half-filled with sandy com- 



Chinese P®onies in bowl. 


fronds a foot high and densely crested. Lati- 
folium is a broad, simple-fronded plant of great 
beauty, as also is the variety macrosorum, which 
is very handsome, growing some 15 inches 
high, widening towards the apex, the mar¬ 
gins undulate. In glomeratum we have 
a form with narrow fronds, which grow 
to about 9 inches high, and then divide and 
form a dense crisp head. Marginatum is a 
handsome, simple fronded kind, growing from 
1 foot to 20 inches high, and about 1 inch wide. 
It has an excurrent vein, which runs nearly the 
length of the frond, forming a double margin, 
whilst marginttte multioeps adds a crested top 
to the marginatum. Omnilace rum is a very 
desirable kind, with erect, narrow fronds, from 
1 foot to 18 inches high. These are deeply . 
lobed, and fertile at the edges. Polydactylum 1 
is a dwarf kind, seldom exceeding 6 inches or 
8 inches in height; it is narrow and crested 
at the top; it forms an excellent front plant. 
Sagittato-polycuspe is a bold-growing and hand¬ 
some form, attaining a length of from 1 foot to 
18 inches, and about 2 inches in width. The 
fronds are somewhat drooping, branching to¬ 
wards the points, and .terminating in numerous 
pointed lobes ; it is a charming variety. Stans- 
fieldi : This is the last variety included here, 
and at the same time one of the very handsomest 
in the whole genus; the fronds vary from 6 inches 
to 1 foot in height, the margins being deeply in¬ 
dented and undulated, the lobes on the margins 
beautifully curled. The above few forms are all 
distinct, and may be lifted .with ad\|antage for 
window decoration. lliL^Jjitur jip&f er 1 must 
endeavour to recommend you ao^nSj other kinds 


post will soon make roots in a shady window, 
and then they can be potted off and grown along 
in the open till the middle of September. They 
require plenty of w’ater when growing.— By¬ 
fleet. 

4346 . —Maiden-hair Fern in a window. 

—Unless the atmosphere of the room is quite pure 
and free from gas fumes and dust, the plant should 
be placed under a good sized bell-glass. If 
potted in rather light porous material, the pot 
being well drained, there is not much difficulty 
in their culture, or rather I should say the 
difficulty, if there is one at all, is mainly an 
atmospheric one. Place the plant in a light 
position, but do not expose it to hot sunshine. 
Keep the roots moist.—E. H. 

BIRDS. 

4270.— Food for birds.— For a thrush : Hemp seeds 
oracked, mixed with a few finecrumbs of bread and cheese. 
For a canary: very hard boiled egg chopped up, besides thp 
ordinary Canary seeds. Pure water, and plenty of clean 
grit always. The thrush should have a taste of raw meat 
occasionally, unless white snails can be given him.—8. M. 

Forming 1 a rookery.— I think the corre¬ 
spondent who asked a question in Gardening 
on this subject never got an answer ; but he was 
too late for this year, as the day after his query 
appeared I saw young rooks out of the nest. If 
the correspondent writes to the Field before 
next nesting season, he will doubtless obtain the 
required information. If I remember aright, 
old nests are fixed in the trees to which it is 
desired to attract the birds, and a captive rook 
is concealed in a hamper under brushwood, at 
the foot of the hill.—H. T. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 


Questions.— Quarles and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception qj such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will oreatly 
oblige us by advising , so far as their knowledge and obser- 
cations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardshim should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


4402 . — Sowing lawn Grass.— Is any special pre¬ 
paration needed for sowing lawn Grass ? Would it be any 
use to sow now ?— Subscriber. 

4403 . — Potatoes in a silo.—I wish to make an ex¬ 
periment in keeping new Potatoes in a silo, and should be 
glad of any information as to the best method?—S. S. 

4404. — Latania borbonica.—Will this Palm do out- 
of-doors during the summer months, as I have a very 
good one, and should like it put into a vase ?—M. M. W. 

4405 . —Guano- water for Roses.— When should I 
commence to give my Rose trees guano-water, and how 
often, and of what strength should it be used?— Amateur. 

4405.— Mint Wine.—I should be obliged for a recipe 
for making mint wine? I have a very great quantity of 
green Mint, and want to utilise it, and 1 am informed it 
will make capital wine.—T. S. 

4407 .—Blood-manure.—I have the offer of two 
buckets of blood weekly from a neighbouring butcher. 
Is it worth sending a man a mile for, and, if so, what is 
the best way to utilise It?—J. C. 

440s._Conservatory plants from seed.— My 
flower garden and conservatory being practically empty, 
what can I sow now whioh will make any show this 
summer or autumn ?—Si bscribsr. 

4409. —Tomatoes in Yorkshire.—Can Tomatoes be 
grown and ripened in the open air in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ? If so, when is the best time for planting them 
out, and what variety is best?—D ewsbury. 

4410. — A neglected avenue.—I have a long neg¬ 
lected avenue of Nut-trees. Having out out the dead 
wood and intruders, it is now rather thin. How and 
when can I best fill it up?—S ubscriber. 

4411. — Orchids in a sunless fernery.—Will some¬ 
one kindly advise me whether any, and if so, what, 
Orchids will thrive in a sunless but heated fernery, where 
40 degs. to 45 degs. oan be maintained in winter ?—F. 

4412. — Liquid-manure and plants.— WU1 some¬ 
one kindly explain to a beginner what is the effect of 
liquid-manure (1) on the roots, (2) on the leaves. (3) on the 
flowers of plants in pots and in the open ground ?—E. S. 

4413 . — Destroying mealy bug.— Will someone 
please to tell me the best way to destroy mealy bug on 
tender hothouse plants and Ferns ? I have tried Fir-tree- 
oil and Tobacco, but with little effect.— Mons. A. Chaber. 

4414. —Woodlice in an orchard-house.—Are 
there better traps for woodlice than Potatoes and small 
flower pots filled with a little dry Moss ? Can they also 
be poisoned? I cannot get nd of them.—M ons. A. 
Chaber. 

4415. —A simple propagator.—Will Mr. Henry 
Odell please say what description of lamp he has that only 
burns half-a-pint of oil a-week ? Should it not be half-a- 
gallon? And is not the bottom knocked out of the flower¬ 
pot?—^ N. 

4416. — Spiraea Japonica. —Would “J. G., Hants,” 
kindly tell me how long to keep the Spinea japonioa in the 
ground, and if it will do in shade? The plants that I 
have did not flower this year ; but they did well last year. 
I did not repot them.—W. F. 

4417. — Stove climbers and plants.— Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly give me the name of about 
three stove climbers and three stove plants to bloom in 
the winter or early spring, as I have just put up a small 
stove-house ?—Odontoolossum. 

4418. —Slime in a water-cistern.—A coating of 
slime is attached to the inside of the water-cistern that 
supplies my heating apparatus. What is my best plan to 
rectify this ? Is there any chemical I could put In the 
water as a preventive ’—Granite. 

4419. —Yellow Roses in Yorkshire—Will any 
reader of Gardening kindly inform me If there are yellow 
Roses of any class that can be grown in the open air in the 
neighbourhood of a manufacturing town in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire?— Dewsbury. 

4420. — Cleaning walks.— I pay 6s. to 8s. per ton for 
gravel, which I find wheeled away along with the weeds 
each time the walks and oarriage drives are cleaned. 
Surely this is an expensive method of cleaning walks. 
How should it be done ?— Scotland. 

4421. — Ivy and grubs.— Would someone kindly give 
me advice how to protect Ivy from being destroyed by 
grubs ? Last summer the leaves of mine were all eaten 
off and the plants left bare by the grubs. I watered them 
all over the leaves with diluted paraffin-oil and rain water, 
also soap-suds. But it had no effect; being under the 
leaves, it did not get properly to them. The Ivies in ques¬ 
tion are two young plants, planted two years ago in front 
of the house (facing south. - M. Or 
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4422. —Uses of an east border.— Would someone 
be rood enough to teH me how I might best afttttaan 
east border with a hedge behind, and very muoh shaded 
by trees on either side ? Would Narcissi thrive, and, ii 
so, should the ground be muoh manured ?—L. T. 

4423. — Acacia losing its bark.—I hare an Acacia 
whioh is losing its bark on the east side. It is rather an 
old tree. Gan anyone please to tell me the best thing to 
do to prevent this and remedy the defect? It grows 
within 3 yards or 4 yards of a stream.— Julian Winsxr. 

4424. —Destroying the May beetle. — During 
summer all the plants in my beds and borders are cut 
down by the grube of the May beetle. I do not know 
what to do. They are too many to be pioked up. Will 
someone kindly suggest a remedy ?—Mows. A. Ghabkr. 

4425. —Olianthus punlceus.—I should Hke to know 
how to treat this ? I have a strong-looking plant as re¬ 
gards foliage in my greenhouse, and it showed bud* this 
spring; but they all dropped off. I am disposed to think 
that my gaadener over-watered it.— Another Australia*. 

fi- 26 .—Yellow Boses In the open air.—I should 
be very glad If anyone would kindly say if there are any 
yellow Roses of any olaas which may be successfully 
grown in the open air in the neighbourhood of a manu¬ 
facturing town in Yorkshire, and, if so, giving names?— 
Dewsbury. 

4427. —Destroying mealy bug.— Will R. O. Fletcher 
(see Gjuununna, May 12th, p. 126) be kind enough to stats 
what the proportions of the mixture of paraffin, soft soap, 
and Gishurst compound should be in order to make it 
effectual for the destruction of this pest as well as thripe 
and red spider?—E. M. Hill. 

4428. — Heating a greenhouse.— Will any reader 
of Gardening kindly tell me whioh is the best way to heat 
a greenhouse, 18 feet by 9 feet, sufficiently to keep out 
frost and damp, and if the stove can be kept inside with¬ 
out injuring the plants, as I oannot attend to an outside 
lire in winter ?—Irish Amateur. 

4129.— Double Violets becoming single.— Is it 
within the experience of practical gardeners that double 
purple Violet-plants oome to yield only single white 
flowers ? Is it reversion to type? From my experience it 
seems impossible to disbelieve it; but I should be glad to 
know if others can confirm it.— Enquirer. 

4480.—Peat-Moss-litter tor kitchen garden 
and Ferns. —Is the peat-Moss-litter, now so muoh used 
for bedding horses, a good manure for a kitchen garden 
when it comes from the stable thickly mixed with horse- 
manure, and, when unmixed, is it good for growing Ferns 
in instead of bog-mould ?—K. L. t Kirkpatrick . 

4431. —Plants for autumn and winter flower¬ 
ing.— I should be much obliged if someone would tell me 
the best plants that can be propagated now to grow for 
autumn and winter flowering. My greenhouse is heated 
with a flue, and from 60 degs. to 70 deg*, of heat can be 
raised in it, and it is in a sunny spot.—A. Friendship. 

4432. — Raspberries and cinders.— In a neigh- 
homing garden, oelebrated for its fine Raspberries, I find 
that the gardener oovers the ground around the plants 
with cinders, which afterwards he digs in. I wish my 
gardener to do the same. He strongly objects, saying 
that cinders produce canker. Who h right ?— Enquirer 

4433. — Treatment of Gloxinias.— Will some reader 
of Gardening kindly tell me the bast treatment for 
Gloxinias ? I have tried them in a moderately warm 
house, and as they did not thrive I put them into greater 
heat, but with little success. 1 shall be grateful for hints 
with regard to soil, temperature, and watering.— A. E. K. 

4434. —Soot on a lawn.— Having seen in Gardening 
several times that soot was a good thing for Grass, about 
two months ago I put some on mine. The result Is that 
the Grass has looked black and bare ever sinoe. It just 
looks as if there had been a fire there. What am I to do 
with it ? Evidently my Grass is spoilt for this year at any 
rate.— Sweep. 


4435.—Shrubs for a garden.— Would someone 

? >lease to tell me what are the strongest and best shrubs 
or protection to a garden in front of a house, having % 
passage running in a northerly direction alongside the 
house, down which the wind sweeps both from the north 
and west, and sometimes breaks nearly everything in the II 
garden ?—A. Stewart. *] 

4436.— Rose blooms for profit.— I intend this year 
budding some Briers, and, wishing to turn to profit even¬ 
tually the blooms produced on the same, I would feel 
obliged by someone telling me the most profitable kinds 
to grow for quantity and useful quality of blooms. I 
have an idea I should not be far wrong with Gloire de 
Dijon.— Wm. Martin. 

4437.—Management of an unheated green¬ 
house.—! have a greenhouse (unheated), and have had 
no experience in its management. Will someone, there- 
fore, kindly give me some simple information in watering 
plants, and also in ventilation ? Should the top lights be 
open on One days, or only the lower ones, or both ? Also 
how should I manage cuttings?— Enquirer. 9 

4438.—Pernettya in a room.— Would someone 
kindly inform me how to treat a plant of Pernettya ? It 
has been since November in a sitting-room with fire and 
gas. The berries are still very pretty, though some ar# 
shrivelling. Tiny fresh shoots are coming out. Should 
it be repotted, and when ? Is it time to put it out ? Does 
it now require manure-water? I have no greenhouse, 
only a wee bit of garden.—A. M. Haslam. 

4439.— Stock tor Hybrid Perpetual Roses.— 
Will “ J. C. C.” kindly advise me as to the best stock to 
grow my H. P. Roses on ? The bed faces south-east, and 
is sheltered from the north-north-west and south-west by 
Privet hedge. The soil is naturally light on a sub-soil of 
gravel; but I shall add blue marl or clay with top spit of 
pasture until it is heavy enough and S feet in depth. The 
situation is five miles south of Manchester and open to the 
fields. I want to grow show flowers. I have read in Dean 
Hole’s book on Roses that the Brier is the best stock for 
show flowers, but short-lived. Have I a chance of suc¬ 
ceeding lb growing it, and bow long does It live ? I have 
grown Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet cFOr, and W. A. Richard- 
^nio an opflrbfd without anyproteetyn for • Veneers,— 

Digitized by 


4440. —Primula obconica drooping.—wm some¬ 
one kindly tell me the probable cause of a healthy plant 
of this Primula suddenly drooping? The plant was taken 
out of the pot, and Its roots examined and found in a 
healthy condition and soil moderately moist. The 
flowers were out off the plant and put In water, and they 
revived. The plant has been rejtotted, as before, into 
light, sandy soil, and replaced in the greenhouse. How 
should it be treated in future ?— E. F. L. 

4441. — Culture Of Daflbdils.— Like " Vera,” 4257,1 
am very unsuccessful in flowering Daffodils. They all 
seem quite healthy in their abundant foliage, but appear 
to grow more for the increase of bulbs. My garden soil 
is sound, fully 12 inches deep, on a well-drained, day sub¬ 
soil, fairly rioh in plant-food ; yet my average of flowering 
bulbs is not more than one to 20 full-sized bulbs, which 
are never allowed to beoome crowded together. May I 
ask if any successful grower will give some practical 
hints from experience, and the best of all composts to 
grow the Daffodils in? Also name about half-a-dosan 
varieties of the best hardy single kinds.—A Lover or. 
Sprino Flowers. 

4442. —Green-fly on Maiden-hair Ferns.—I 

have a quantity of Maiden-hair Ferns in a greenhouse 
whioh has been heated to keep out frost all the winter. 
They are turned out of the pots and planted on an 
artificial rockery made up of wood and virgin Cork. 
The soil is mainly peat, obtained from a nursery ; but not 
having sufficient, I mixed a large quantity of Ooooa-nut- 
flbre dust with it to make up enough compost. The 
Ferns seemed to do all right here till the old fronds 
recently turned brown ana died off and young ones 
appeared. I then discovered that some of the young 
fronds were Infested with green-fly, and 1 immediately 
syringed them with Fir-tree oil, diluted as direoted, and 
afterwards springing them with olean water. The plants 
thus treated all turned brown, and appear to be spoiled. 
The insects have extended to the other plants, and the 
whole of the young fronds are now infested with them. 
How can I destroy them without injury to the young 
fronds ? Also, how oomes it that these Ferns should be 
so attacked? None of the other plants in the house have 
inseats of any kind on them, and I am told Ferns do not 
breed them. Is it possible that the Cocoa-nut-fibre in the 
soil has had anything to do with producing them ?—A. 
Palmer. __ 

To (ho foBmmmg queries britf editorial repkss 
are given; but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to ofor additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

4443. — Striking Fuchsias f Amateur).— Put in cut¬ 
tings of the young growth of these in warmth any time 
you oan get them in sandy soil. They will strike freely at 
this time of year under a bell-glass inside the window of 
living-room. 

4444. —Weeds on walks (Weed).— Where the use of 
salt on walks is objected to, carbolic acid, used at the rate 
of 1 ox. to the gallon of water, will destroy reeds.. We 
need hardly mention that anything used to kill weeds will 
also kill Grass. 

4445. —Propagating the Lemon-scented Ver¬ 

bena (Lemon).— Take off young shoots from plants that 
have been well-exposed to sun and air—about 4 ioohes or 
6 inohes long—and Insert them in sandy soil under a bell- 
glass in a moist frame or shady window. * 

4446. —Caterpillars on Cherry and Rose-tree^ 

(Injected). —We know nothing mote effectual for the de¬ 
struction of these pests than Hellebore powder, enolosiag 
the same in a muslin bag and dusting the trees with it, 
choosing a still morning for the operation. 

4147.—Treatment of Schizoatylia cocdnea 
(M. W.).—lt you plant it out now in any good garden soil, 
it should flower in autumn. You may divide it or not, 
according to the size of vour plant. It may be lifted and 
potted up again previous to flowering, if desired. 

4448. — Heartsease diseased (S. c. 0 j.—Your 
plants are very badly attacked by a parasiMo fungus named 
jjfoidioum depauperans. There is no known cure for such 
a state of things. The diseased plants had better be de¬ 
stroyed. You will probably not be troubled a second 
season.—W. G. 8. 

4449. —Mulching- Strawberries (F. T. B.).— 
Strawberries, if not alread v done, should be mulehed at 
onoe with chopped straw or short Graft Mulohing has 
the double advantage of keeping the fruit olean and the 
roots moist and oool. Visoomtesse Herioart de Thury is an 
exoellent early kind. 

4450. —Saving Cyclamen seed (Florist).-^ This 
should be gathered when the pods are ripe, but just before 
they burst open. It may be sown when gathered, or be 
kept till August. Sow in a pan of light friable sandy soil, 
and plaoe in a warm greenhonse or frame under a bell- 
glass, or with a sheet of glass plaoed over the pan. 

4451. —Insects on Marguerites (Mi#* O’Connell). 
—The insects attacking your Marguerite Daisy plants are 
the grubs of a small fly—Phytomyza affinis. If the leaves 
are very badly attacked, cut them off and bum them; if 
slightly, hold them up to the light and pinch them where 
you see the little grub. No insectioides are of any use.— 

Q. 8. 8. 


4462.—Palms in rooms (Window Gardener ).—To 
preserve these in health in a living-room, strict attention 
to cleanliness and careful watering Is necessary. Every 
leaf should be sponged twice a week with tepid water, 
well washing both the upper and under surfaces. Water 
only when dry, and then give enough to thoroughly 
moisten the soil. 

4453.— Ericas’ after flowering (W. G. G .).—Cut 
out the weak shoots and shorten back the strong ones to 
at least half their length. Place them in a oold frame, and 
syringe them overhead occasionally, and he attentive to 
watering. When new growth commences, inure the plants 
to Air and sun, and then in autumn, when the new growth 
has got a little firm, you may put in cuttings 1 lnoh In 
length, in a pot of sandy soil in a close frame with a bell- 
glass over it If the pots of the old plants are now full of 
roots, shift them into a size larger pot when new growth 
hes fairly commenced, using good cough peat;and silver 
aftiufr. ; • - •* - ‘ ■- 


4454. —Aram Ldttss after flowering (Annie )* 

The simplest and best treatment for these plants alter 
flowering is to plant them out on weQ-dug tad manured 
ground for the summer, giving an abundanoe of water smd 
also liquid-manure during hot weather. If this is done, 
they will make good flowering plants to pot ud again la 
the month of September. ^ 

4455. —Flowering ohruba for borders ( Shrub ).— 

Berberis D&rwini, a handsome evergreen, beating a pro* 
fusion of bright orange-yellow flowers, and the I^eura* 
tinus would he suitable subjects for the purpose. Peetskt- 
orenata fl.-pL, and the Japanese Privet are both very 
pretty, the latter Is of medium growth, is evergreen, end 
flowers freely in the summer. 

4456. — Worms in a plant-tub (M. X .).—Get a hand¬ 
ful or two of slaked lime and put into a oan of water; well 
stir it, and when it has settled and beoome olear water the 
plant with it; or, what would he better still, plaoe the tub 
in a large vessel; then pour into the vessel lime-water till 
it reaches the rim of the tub. The worms will then oome 
to the surface and oan be destroyed. 

4467. — Adiantum Farleyense as a basket 

S lant (Fern Lover).— In no way oan this beautiful Fem 
) better grown, or seen to more advantage, than when 

E laoed in wire baskets suspended from the roof of the 
ouse in whioh it is kept. Thus treated the fronds h»ng 
down gracefully, and, under favourable circumstances, 
the crowns of the plants soon cover the soil both at top 
and bottom. 

4158. — Gardenia leaves turning yellow 
(G. L. ¥.).— The leaves sent look as though the plant was 
starved for want of some stimulant. Apply a little weak soot- 
water occasionally, and a little liquid .manure or guano* 
water when the buds are opening ; also keep the plant welk 
syringed and ie a high temperature, if possible. Gardenias 
are great lovers of a powerful heat, If accompanied wRtr 
sufficient atmospheric aud root moisture. v 

4459 . — Training a Cucumber in a frame 

(Novice ).—When the plant has mode two pairs of leaves 
besides the smooth seed leaves whioh oome first, pinch out 
the top. This will cause the plant to send out at least two 
shoots, which should be trained across the frame. As soon 
as the young fruit show themselves, pinch off the top of 
the shoot which bears them, leaving one leaf beyond the 
fruit. 80 keep on throughout the season. 

4460.— Loam for potting (S. L.).— The best soil of 
this kind you can have is the top spit of a meadow, ft 
should be stacked, Grass side downwards, in a hsap for at 
least a year before being used, and, if a few layers of 
stable-manure (with strain) be worked in with it when it 
is being staoked, all the better. A little soot, too, is an 
advantage, as It helps to kill insects, Ac. The soil thrown 
out by moles will answer well for seed sowing. 

4461.— Raising seeds (Seeding).—Wdl drain soma 
pots or pens by filling them hall full of broken flower-pots, 
over this place some Moss or half-rotted leaf-mould, or 
turf, then fill up with light sandy soil, press it down firmly 
and evenly ; then well water it, and sow the seed thinly 
on the enrfaoe. Slightly cover with very fine soil and 
place in a shady corner of your oonservatory, putting 
a pane of glass over each pan till the young plants 
are up. 

4462.— Watering Llliums in pots (Lily),— When 
these plants are growing freely abundance of water is 
necessary. We could not state the exact quantity that 
should he applied ; but if your pots are well-drained, you 
may give as much as you like in reason—that la when the 
plants require it; and the time they require it is when th» 
soil is dry. Surely you can tell when the soil in a pot Is 
dry ? Weak liquid-manure may he given occasionally with 
great benefit. 

4468.— Culture of Maranta zebrina (A. z.y— 
This plant loves a warm, moisture-laden atmosphere 
throughout the growing period. It should be wintered in 
a minimum temperature of 56 degs., and in the spring, 
just as the first signs of growth manifest themselves, allow 
the soil to beoome almost dry, and then turn the plant 
out of the pot, shake away as muoh of the old oompoet as 
possible, and repot in a 00 tnpost of two parts peat and one 
part leaf-soil and loam in equal portions, adding thereto a 
goodly allowanoe of silver sand. The pot should b 4 welt 
drained. Water oaref ally for a time, and maintain t tern-; 
perature during the spring of 65 degs, to 70 degs. by day 
and 60 degs. at night. Shift on into larger pots as re¬ 
quired, and maintain at all times a moist atmosphere. 

4464.— Leaf-mould.— Why is leaf-mould made from 
Beech leaves considered by sosae the wont of any ? Is it 
better than none at all ?—D.X. 

[Beech leave# are a longer time decaying than other 
kind#, and do not yield #0 much mould when they are 
rotten. But the great objection i# that they are aheaye 
mixed with husk# qf Beech Nut#, which never rot properly t 
and art alway#, therefore, a nuitance in the toil. Leaf - 
mould made from decayed Beech leave# i», however , cer¬ 
tainly better than none at all .] 

NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITa 
Names of plants.— if. E. Jf.— Hoop-petticoat Nar¬ 
cissus (Narcissus Bulbocodium) and Austrian Leopard’s 
Bane (Doronicum austriacum).— -Nettlestone.— Specimen 

insufficient.- 1. J. D.—l, Omithogalum nutans; 2, A- 

small form of Welgela rosea; 3, Foam-flower (TiareUn 

eordifolia); 4, Ptens scabberula.- Finn —Please send 

better specimens.- V. E. C. Mayo. — Barren Privet 

(Rhamnus alaternus).- Jo#. Pratt.— I, Libonia flori- 

bunda; 2, Specimen insufficient; 3, Send again when in 

flower.- H. C. H.— Doronicum austriacum.- Bennett 

Hooper. — 1 , Geranium Robert!anum ; 2 , Pulmonaria 

officinalis; 8. Ribes aureum.- 1. J. Jr—1, Muscarf 

species ; 2, Diplacus glutinosus; 8 , Cyperus altemifolrus; 

4, Echeveria retusa.- M. A. Newman. — 1 , Specimen in¬ 

sufficient ; 2, Drooping Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum 

nutans). - E. Y. L .— Omithogalum nutans. - T. Jf. B. 

—1, Probably a Vetch, but specimen insufficient; 2, Next 
week ; 8, Pulmonaria officinalis; 4 , Jaok-in-the-Qrsen 
Polyanthus. 

Nome Of fruit.-*?. W. Wooetnan.— Apple, Gotten 
Russet. 

4848.- 
teU until ti 
wiU produce a 


T Chrysanthemums.— No one oaa 
" rin to opep Whether the seedlings 
angle 3 o' **«,- ; -Hkad G ard*n*e. 
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• TO OOHRBBPONDHNTB, 

M. N. fa Quemo.—The Tomato leave* are burnt with the 

son.- Alpine .—A pretty fathering of alpine Auricula* 

from seed of good ordinal kinds.-— Parsonstown.-Rot 

an unusual occurrence.- H. H .—Try Olay's fertiliser 

for your Pelargoniums.- C. B. —Certainly; paint the 

sine wire aroh.- Rickard, H. IFol*.-From the appear¬ 

ance of the Vine leaf and shoot sent we should say oold and 
damp are the cause of mischief. Please desoribe treat¬ 
ment.- Thee. Clarke.— Please send better specimen with 

foliage.-—rPelyantAu*.—A pretty strain of flowers of 

Polyanthus, but not worth while to name them.- Dag- 

mar .—'the ordinary kind of Indian Corn is all you require 
to sow.— —Geo. hound, Wisbech.—The Peach and Pear- 
tree roots have evidently got into bad soil; lift them in 
the autjisan.-— A Constant Reader.— The Cucumber dis¬ 
ease : Qesiroy the plant at once, and dear out and cleanse 

the house.- Hot Seed. —Do you mean all seeds with a 

hot taste, or those that are good lor food only ?- 

B. J. U .—Next week.- Q. W. Buehey .—Please say what 

fish they are, and then we will try to help you. Impossible 

to do so from a description only.- Thee. Mayes.—A 

good- large-trussed Zonal Pelargonium, but no improve¬ 
ment on Dr. Orton or Henry Jaooby. Amateur.— Yon 

do hot send name and address, therefore your queries 
oanriot be inserted. This applies to several others be¬ 
sides yourself.- A. P. Bower.— Anything of garden 

interest is admissable in our photographic competition, 
and tlfefe is no limitation as to sice or number of photos. 

- H. B. Jf.—-The Marfohal Niel Roses are mildewed 

and kept in too high a temperature.- G. C. B .—The 

Pelargonium leaves are suffering from oanker or spot, 

generallyprOduoed by a oold, stagnant atmosphere.- 

Andrew Wood.— Apply to Thomas B. Wars, Hals Farm 

Naileries, Tottenham, London, N.- Amateur.— -The 

flower-stems may be out down. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

In working for surplus honey the first point 
to oonsider is the sources of honey supply in 
the district in which the apiary is placed. Some 
districts yield well all through May and during 
the first half of June, when the honey flow 
ceases; in other localities very little is gathered 
until the middle of June; then, again, in the 
north the honey harvest does not commence till 
the Heatiher is in flower. These variations in the 
season of honey harvest necessitates every effort 
being madeon the part of the bee-keeper to ensure 
that nis hives are prepared for the honey flow 
when it arrives, by stimulating, with a view to 
having large populations at the right moment, 
and by giving more room a little time before 
it is actually needed to prevent swarming. 

S warming. —It sometimes happens that in 
spite of every precaution a swarm will issue 
from a strong hive after having commenced work 
in the supers. In this case it is best to proceed 
as follows : Remove the section cases from the 
parent hive, and also all brood-frames but two 
(without queen cells), and place them in an 
empty hive, which close up with division 
boards, and remove to a new position. To the 
two frames of brood left in the old hive add 
sufficient frames containing full sheets of foun¬ 
dation to fill up the hive, rlace queen-excluder 
upon the frames, and return the section-cases, 
wedging up the hive a little in front. Having 
hived the swarm, shake it from the hiving-skep 
down in front of the parent hive, watching to 
see the queen enter, when all will quickly 
follow. The part of the colony removed to a 
new position will raise a queen and form a 
separate stock. Natural swarms sometimes 
cluster in very awkward positions for hiving. 
Should a ffwarm settle on the thick branch or 
stem of a tree, the best way to secure it is to 
sw'eep the bees as carefully as possible into the 
hiving-skep by means of a goose wing, a brush 
being very irritating to them ; if the queen is 
got into the skep the rest of the swarm will 
soon join her. In some instances the only way 
to get the swarm into the skep is by placing it 
over, and gently driving the bees up with smoke, 
or leaving the bees to draw up at will. Should it 
happen tnat the queen is not shaken into the 
hiving-skep with the swarm, the bees become 
restless, soon leave the skep, and return to where 
they clustered, when, of course, the operation 
of hiving will have to be repeated. Dispatch 
in hiving bees is all-important, as there is always 
the chance of their again taking wing and 
becoming fugitive. All hives ana necessary 
appliances should, therefore, be had in readiness, 
that no time may be lost when a swarm rises. 

Hiving swarms. —The frame hive that the 
swarm is to occupy should have the frames 
fitted with.clean empty comb, if possible. This 
enables the queen to commence laying at once, 
and much valuable time, whioh would other¬ 
wise be ocoupied is ctuilb-bmlding. iaT saved. 
Failing this, comb fcu^datftpji rhlthJ < c ntains 


sufficient wax in its projecting walls to enable 
the beee to completely lengthen out the cells, 
may be fixed in the frames, or strips, 2 inches 
deep, may be fixed to the underside of the top 
ban, as guides to the bees, to enable them to 
work oat their combs within each frame. The 
swarm having been shaken into the hiving skep, 
and the skep left on the ground for a short 
time for the bqes to cluster (having a 
wedge under to enable the stragglers to enter) 
may then be carried to the hive the bees are 
to occupy, and the bees at onoe shaken out on 
to the tops of the frames, and a light quilt being 
placed over them they will quickly run down 
and cluster in the frames; or a cloth may be 
spread in front of the frame-hive, bringing one 
end over the edge of the alighting-board, and 
raising up the front of the hive a little to allow 
free ingress, and the bees thrown from the skep 
on to tne sheet, they will quickly run into the 
hive. The stock from which the swarm issued 
should be removed to another part of the apiary, 
and the hive containing the swarm pat in its 
place. The day after hiving the swarm the 
number of frames should be reduced to the size 
of the cluster of bees, and the spaoe contracted 
by means of division-boards. It is important to 
feed daily newly-hived swarms, especially dur¬ 
ing weather unfavourable to the gathering of 
honey. Wet or cold days immediately after 
hiving greatly checks the progress of new 
swarms if anted. Care should be taken that 
old stocks do not ran short of provisions. Large 
quantities of food now being used in the rearing 
of brood, about a pint of syrup per week shoula 
be supplied to colonies short of stores until natural 
supplies come in freely. Neglect now in this 
respect means failure later on. S. S. G. 

4465.—Bees on a lawn.—Can anyone kindly toll ms 
how to get rid of a plague of these insects that infests 
my lawn by hundreds, I may say by thousands ? They 
are the same else and shape of the ordinary working bee. 
They have a red body and burrow in the ground, throwing 
up a little heap of soil like a worm stalL The lawn looks 
as if it were suffering from a severe attack of small-pox, 
and it is impossible to play tennis without it is freshly 
rolled.—W m. Baioos. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS'. 

4274.—Fowls not laying. — The season 
so far has not been a good one for eggs, as the 
weather has been bo changeable, and extreme 
cold has generally been the rule. It is not 
likely, however, that the absence of eggs in 
(< Anxious Enquirer’s ” case is due to any 
extremes of weather. I cannot help thinking 
that the small run has most to do with the 
scarcity of eggs. The run seems a very small 
one indeed, and, in my opinion, a couple of 
hens would suit it better than the number which 
“ Anxious Enquirer” keeps. I should, at any 
rate, do without the cock. His food would lie 
saved, and the room would be gained. Next, 
it would be well to see whether the hens are not 
too fat. It should be remembered that the 
limited space prevents them taking much ex¬ 
ercise, and if they are frequently fed it is almost 
certain they are not in a condition to . lay 
many eggs. Then, again, the hens may have 
passed their best age for laying. The 
query does not say whether they are last 
year's pullets or older birds. If the former, 
they should oertainly be either laying or 
sitting; if, on the other hand, the fowls are 
really old ones, only a few eggs can be expected, 
and these will appear at no regular times, but be 
few and far between. If the birds are not too 
fat it would be well to see what a regular course 
of feeding would do. Give some mixed sharps 
and Barmy-meal in the morning, at mid-day a 
few scraps from the table, and at night some 
Buckwheat; also take care that the fowls are 
supplied with pure water, green food, and a 
dust bath. Lastly, be satisfied that the roost 
ing-place is properly ventilated, and that it does 
not feel close and stuffy. If eggs do not come 
under this coarse of treatment, I fear I can sug 
gest no other. In that case it would be well to 
dear off the birds, and if poultry-keeping be 
again taken up, the run should be stocked in the 
autumn with pallets of the year.— Doulting. 

Books received.— The Book of Bee keeping. By 
W. B. Webster. L. Upoott Gill, 170, Strand, London, 

W.C.- The Art of Preparing Vegetables for the Table. \ 

By Sutton and Sons, Reading. Hamilton, Adams, sad 
Co., 82, Paternoster-row, London. 

Catalogue received.— Plante and Novelties, Soft- 
wooded. and Beddiog Ptants. James Veitoh 4 8oos, Royal 
XxottoNumry, Ml, Eiug’s-iesd,.Chelsea, Loudon, 8.W. 


By p e rmis s ion of the Hon. Board of Customs. 
DUTY FREE. 

Tobacco Preparations 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL USE. 

'M'ICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual and speedy 

-Ll Eradioator o t Seale, Thrlp, Green Fly, Mealy Bug, Red 
8plder, Amerioan BUgbt, and all Parasites affecting plants, 
without injury to foliage Large numbers of voluntary testi¬ 
monials have been received from all parte of the kingdom 
recommending this article as s wash ok nrr for out or 
indoor plan la for thoroughly cleansing from insects. 8old in 
■tone jars, Is. 6d. and 3s. each, and in tins 5s. <kL, 15s. 6<L, and 
26a. each. 

THE “LONDON” TOBACCO JUICE 

(Free of Duty). 

Manufactured from strong American Leaf Tobaooo and 
highly concentrated. 

Sold in bottles. Is. pints, la. 2d. quarto, 2 b. 6<L half-galls, and 
4s. galls.; or In casks of 10 galls, upwards at %l fid. per galL 

EXTRA STRONG TOOACCO JUICE. 

Specially manufactured for evaporating in Greenhouses. 
Price, pint, 2s..; quart, 3s. 6d.; half-gall., 6s.; galL, Us. 
and in kegs of 5 galk., 10s. 6d. per gall; 10 galls., 10a per galL 

THE “LONDON” TOBACCO POWDER. 

This preparation consists of best Virginian Tobaooo, finely 
ground, and mixed with other ingredients of an 
essential character. 

Price, in tins, la, 2a 6d., and 4s.; or in bulk, £312a per cwt 
The above preparations are manufactured at our Bonded 
Stores, and may be obtained through Seedsmen and Florists 

generally. 



And for all Glaee Structures that require Shading. 
Sold in packets, la each, with full directions for use, and 
may be obtained from all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 

CORNY SOPER, FOWLER, & CO., 

_ (Um.), LONDON, _ 

ECONOMICAL AND EASY 
LEAD GLAZING (Patbktkd). 

Bisa perspec¬ 
tive view of the 
strip attached to 
sash-bar, with the 
edges turned up 
and the glass 
laid upon th# 
■ash-bar. 

O shows the 
edges of the lead 
strip flattened 
down over the 
glass, and the 
work completed. 

PRICE, 

(including neoea- 

W tlc D ks? Wr 

td, par ft. run 
Ms. per 1M ft. 

riOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

PONTirEX * WOOD, Ltd., 
FARRINODON WORKS, LONDON, E.O. 

Pont if ex A- Wood's (Ld.), Catalogues of Garden Engines, 
Pumps, Water Barrows, Syringes, Ac., Ac., free by poet. 



ENORMOUS SALE of THIS HOUSE. 

IK OOKSEQUENCE OF THE ABOVE, 

TTARDY BRUIN & Co. are are prepared to 

H ,n«t one of their portable ornamental span-roof GREEN¬ 
HOUSES, 20 ft. by 10 ft., made of the best materials, glased 
with 21-os. glass, paint'd 4 times, staging, floors, and all inside 
fittings included, neat ornamental girders to support roof, 
coloured glass door with mortice lo?k. The house erected 
complete within 100 miles of Leicester for £ 0 No extras. 
We pay all expenses. Write for further particulars to— 
HARDY BRUIN A Co s. Horticultural Works, Sussex-street, 

LEICESTER._ 

WiNTED, a good Gardener, Single, and 

Ff single-handed; must be experienced in Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and thoroughly up in stoves, hot and greenhouses, 
frames, Ac., beside- the usual outdoor work; occasional 
assistance given. Wanes, 25s., per week. No house. TTie 
garden is small.—Apply by letter to A. B., care of Mr. 

Hawley, Chem ist, Aigourth, near Liverpool. __ 

WANTED, a Working Gardener to attend to 
IT a lodge In London, and make himself generally uaefuL 

yet, Loudon, E.C. 
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ROBBS. 

MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

The behaviour of this Rose, whether grown in 
tibse open or under glass, was with me as per- 
pLexing last season as ever. In some cases it 
passed through the long cold winter on walls 
facing east unharmed, while on southern aspects 
tine wood was much injured. All the growers 
whom I have had correspondence with on the 
subject agree that all the injury was done after 
the first day of March. Previous to that the 
plants in most instances were in the most pro¬ 
mising condition. This seems to point to the 
fact that it is the extremes of temperature which 
cause the mischief. From 10 degs. to 20 degs. 
of frost at night, followed by bright sun during 
the day, as was the case in the month of March 
of last year, were sufficient to try any hardy 
subject, much less one so capricious and tender 
as the Marshal Niel Rose. But while the 
cause of the injury to the wood can be pretty 
clearly traced, I do not see how it is to be pre¬ 
vented in the future. It seems to me to be just 
one of those penalties that we have to pay for 
trying to grow in the open air what can only be 
depended upon under glass. While saying this, 
I should be sorry to say a word that would deter 
anyone from planting this Rose against walls on 
the aspect in which they find it to do best, for 
if one only gets a few flowers every year, those 
produced in the open are so superior in point of 
colour, that I advise all to grow it on open walls 
who can, although here, in the genial climate of 
Somersetshire, it does not do well in one garden 
out of ten, and it is only in some favoured 
positions in Devonshire that it grows and flowers 
as freely as when grown under glass. 

The behaviour of this Rose under glass is still 
more inexplicable. The year before last I 
destroyed a plant that was planted in good soil 
in a warm corner and that only grew to a height 
of about 4 feet in six years. At the same 
time I planted another that sent up a shoot 
16 feet long in as many months as the other had 
lived years, yet I cannot in any way account 
for such singular behaviour. Both plants were 
on their own roots and treated precisely the 
same. I should like to ask if anyone can ex¬ 
plain how it is that some plants never extend 
after they have once flowered. I have had 
plants behave in that way, and have seen them 
in the same condition in other places. 

Canker is a dreadful enemy to this Rose, both 
above and below the soil, and, no doubt, this is 
the cause of many failures. I have destroyed 
plants that have had the knotty burs upon the 
roots half as large as a hen’s egg. These pro¬ 
tuberances, it is well known, are the result of 
canker, and I know of no remedy that will 
reach this when it attacks the roots ; but when 
canker attacks the stem just above the soil, one 
is able, by making a mound of earth as high as 
the affected part, to induce new roots to form, 
and by these means restore in some measure the 
vitality of the plant. But when once canker 
has set in, rooting out the old plant and supplying 
fresh soil and planting a young one is, in the 
end, the most satisfactory way of dealing with 
the disease. t ^ J. 
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ROSES ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. 
Having given this matter a great deal of 
thought, and experimented considerably for the 
past thirty years, I am convinced that 95 per 
cent, of the Roses grown to-day, whether for 
adornment of the flower-garden or the forcing 
for flowers in the winter and spring, are better 
on their own roots—always provided they are 
propagated and grown from good healthy 
plants and given the required season of rest 
and change of treatment suitable to their 
several requirements. 

If budding or grafting U practised at all, the 
stock and scion should be of the same family or 
as nearly of the same qualities in regard to 
time of growing, Ac., as possible. Perhaps the 
worst stock for Tea Roses, if the plants are re¬ 
quired for winter forcing, is the Brier. After 
trying this stock in many ways for that par¬ 
ticular purpose for the past thirty years, I 
have discarded it. This also is applicable to 
Hybrids for winter forcing, as they never 
do so well on it as they do on Manetti 
or Grifferaie ; the latter is the best of the 
three by a long way for Tea Roses especially, 
but for Hybrid Perpetuals for all purposes, if 
I had to choose between them, I should take 
the Manetti; but if once Hybrid Perpetuals are 
fairly tried on their own roots, I think th° ma¬ 
jority of growers would not want them on any 
stock. When a Rose is a weak grower and it 
is necessary to get it into stronger growth, if it 
is a Tea Rose, then I would bua it on some good 
strong-growing Tea stock, such as Souvenir d’nn 
Ami,Marshal Robert, Ac. To demonstrate this, 
I imported a lot of Roses (Tea and Hybrid) 
last autumn from several European growers, and 
in due season potted them up, keeping each 
consignment separate, and at the same time pot¬ 
ting up a lot of my own Roses on their own roots; 
in every case my own plants have beaten the 
imported budded plants, no matter what the 
Btock was. Many growers who called here dur¬ 
ing the last season remarked the difference. I 
also saw a lot of Roae C. Mermet, imported 
budded plants, this season planted alongside 
others on their own roots, and I think I am safe 
in saying that the budded plants had not pro¬ 
duced at the time I saw them more than two- 
thirds as many buds as those on their own roots, 
though placed in exactly corresponding posi¬ 
tions and receiving the same care and attention. 

For bedding purposes, where the plants are 
required to stand for years, I think the hardy 
Roses are immensely superior when on their 
own roots, for while the plant may not be as 
large when just planted, yet it will soon grow 
into size and keep on increasing, while budded 
or grafted plants will in nearly every case be 
virtually dead in three years, and 90 per cent, of 
such that are planted in this country every year 
do not live to see the third year. Why is it 
thus? Simply because the suckers from the 
bottom soon monopolise the plant. With inex¬ 
perienced cultivators the result is disappoint¬ 
ment—and when they get the proper attention 
it is a continual nuisance to have to look them 
over frequently for suckers and then in the 
end lose them, which is the case in a great 
many places I am familiar with. I have a 
letter lying before me now which will illustrate 
this better than anything I can think of just 
at this moment. The writer (a lady) Bays : 


“The two Roses, Baroness Rothschild and 
Mabel Morrison, you sent me in 1876 have 
grown to be very fine bushes. They were small 

lants on their own roots, and I thought when 

planted them they would never amonnt to 
much, but taking your advice, after having tried 
a good many budded Roses before and always 
lost them after two or three years, I planted 
these two on a new piece of soil, and was very 
agreeably surprised at their growth, and they 
continued to grow and bloom freely. Last season 
they presented a most beautiful appearance ; the 
Baroness had over 100 buds and blooms on it at 
one time, and was the admiration of everyone 
who saw it; the M. Morrison was very fine, 
also many of the others I have since planted, 
all on their own roots. I do not want any 
others in future.” This is only one instance of 
many where Roses are doing much better on 
their own roots than budded or grafted have ever 
done .—American Florist. 

4436.—Rose blooms for profit.— All 
Rose blooms are more or less profitable, but the 
earlieat and latest are the most likely to pay 
you best. I cannot do better than refer yon to 
my note in Gardening, May 26 (p. 146), you 
will see there that Souvenir de la Malmaison is a 
profitable sort to grow, and if you reside in a 
part of the country where Tea-scented Roses 
can be relied upon in open beds, I advise yon to 
grow them chiefly. The best of these for your 
purpose are Safrano, Madame Falcot, Madame 
Barraud, Madame Lambard, Reine Marie Hen- 
riette, W. F. Bennet, Gloire de Dijon, Belle 
Lyonnaise, Hom^re, Marie Van Houtte, Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam, and Perle de Lyon. You 
might also include a few of the Noisettes, such 
as Aim6e Vibert, Online Forestier, R£ve d’Or, 
William Allen Richardson, and Bouquet d’Or. 
If you have any doubt about the leas being 
hardy enough, you may reduce the number and 
add a greater variety of Moss Roses ; these are 
both hardy and profitable to grow. The beat 
for your purpose are White Bath, Celina, 
Eugene Verdier, Marie de Blois, Princess Alice, 
Lanei, Gloire de Monssenses, and the common 
Pink Moss.— J. C. C. 

4439.— Stock for Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses.— In such a soil as yours there would 
not be much difference in the behaviour of the 
Brier or Manetti stocks, although I should give 
the preference to the former, as I believe, as a 

eneral rule, the Brier lives the longest, and 

oes not require such a rich soil as the other. 
I can do nothing with the Manetti unless I well 
manure the gronnd. If the Roses you mention 
do well in the open air with you, all the Hybrid 
Perpetuals may be planted without risk, so far 
as climate is concerned. I Bee no reason why 
you should not succeed in growing show Roses r 
if you add a good dressing of manure as well as 
m&rl to the soil.—J. C. C. 

4405.—Guano-water for Roses.— Rose-trees may 
be safely watered with guano-water as soon os they have- 
started well into growth, and may continue receiving it 
in dry weather up to the end of September. It may be 
given onoe a-week during that time at the rate of an 
ounce of guano to 1 gallon of water. If applied oftener 
the strength should be reduced one-half.—J. C. C. 

Rose Reine Marie Henrietta.— This 
is sometimes termed a red Gloire de Dijon, but 
as far as my experience goes, it possesses no 
quality in common with that floriferous variety, 
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bat rather resembles the Marechal Niel as far 
as habit of flowering is concerned. At the Bath 
spring show last year there were some grand 
blooms of it staged, and Mr. Cooling informed 
me they were grown in a large unheated house 
with Marechal Niel, the plants being treated 
exactly the sanle as that variety. The aim, 
then, should be to secure as many long and well- 
ripened growths as possible, and not prune these 
till after flowering is over. Thus treated it 
flowers freely, and is really very beautiful both 
in a bud state and also partially expanded.—I. 

The best pillar Roses.—I should say 
most decidedly the best pillar Roses are the 
Hybrid China and the Bourbon varieties. They 
are not only profuse bloomers, but vigorous 
growers also, and they make shoots generally 
From 6 feet to 10 feet long every season, and 
their branches are flexible as well as vigorous ; 
the flowers also are large and of very fine form 
in most instances. Then they are perfectly 
hardyand require but little pruning, and to do 
them full justice they should be planted in rich 
soil. In pruning the wood should not be short¬ 
ened, but simply the old and worn-out shoots 
cut right back to the main stem, leaving the 
young ones of the previous summer to bloom. 
Growers say that the best flowers are produced 
on two-year-old wood, A few of the best in this 
section are Charles Lawson, vivid-rose, large 
and full; Coupe d'Heb^, rich deep pink, large 
and very double ; Juno, pale rose ; Paul Iticaut, 
bright rosy-crimson ; Paul Verdier, bright-rose, 
large and full; and Souvenir de Pierre Dupuy, 
deep velvety-red, very large and striking. I 
may add that the Tea-scented William Allen 
Richardson makes an excellent pillar Rose, and 
is being largely propagated by some of our lead¬ 
ing nurserymen, as it is in demand for this 
purpose.—R. 


are now selling in London at the river¬ 
side for from 7s. Od. to 8s. per 100 feet 
square. For the purpose under notice, 
it is needless to say that planing is useless, 
the boards being as good in every way just as 
they come from the saw. As a matter of course, 
the posts required to support these wooden w r alls 
would need repairing before the boards were 
worn out; yet that w r ould not involve any great 
cost. It is more than likely that iron uprights, 
sufficiently stayed and let into concrete footings, 
would be best, taking cost and durability into 
account. Now, when malleable iron is only 
about £4 IDs. per ton, cast-iron supports for a 
fence—say 10 feet high—should be had at a 
cheap rate. 

With ordinary garden walls, as wdth other 
things that people have been accustomed to, it 
often happens tnat everything in the way of an 
innovation is wrong ; but board-fencing, only 
somewhat lower than that which I suggest as a 
substitute for brick garden walls, is common 


FRUIT. 

BOARD FENCING FOR GARDEN 
WALLS. 

One of the impressions conveyed by the sight of 
an ordinary fruit and vegetable garden, when 
of considerable extent, is that the high, sub¬ 
stantial walls with which it is usually enclosed 
have formed much the largest item in the cost 
of its formation, and that too often, either from 
the unsuitable character of the soil or climate, 
or other causes, the value of the fruit produced 
by the trees that occupy such walls, if reck¬ 
oned, w'ould fall short of giving an adequate 
return in the shape of interest on the money 
sunk in building them. In times past there was 
much to say in favour of the brick walls in 
question. A garden requires a fence of some 
kind, in addition to which shelter is 

needed for early Peas, Lettuces, and 
numbers of other things that can be haul 
earlier from a cosy border protected from cut¬ 
ting north and east winds. Those entrusted 
with the formation of old gardens might 
have used living fences, such as Yew, Holly, 
or plants of a similar character ; and much on 
the score of appearance might be urged in 
favour of them, out then, as there over must be, 
there is the objection to garden fences of this 
kind that the roots of the fence interfere with 
whatever crops have to be grown near them. 
Glass was then too dear to admit of much in 
the way of fruit being grown under it, except 
Grapes and Pines, and these in limited quantities. 
Peaches and other choice fruits could be grown 
in quantity on open walls ; therefore, brick, or 
occasionally stone, walls were looked upon as 
the best to adopt. Wood might have been used, 
but wood was then dear, and tlie means of convert¬ 
ing it and preserving the more perishable kinds 
were not then in existence. Now matters are 
different; timber was never bo cheap as at the 
present day, and the best of all materials for 
rendering it durable — gas tar — costs little 
beyond the trifling expense of applying it. As 
is known to those who have used this tar, its 
preservative properties are such that it is a 
question if Deal of inferior character will not 
last as long when coated with it as wood which 
is of better quality. For instance, I know 
cases where ordinary Spruce boards 1 inch in 
thickness have stood exposed to the weather 
for forty years before they were so far 
decayed as to be unserviceable. Swedish 
flooring boards, jHpfoned and r|ady for use, 
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fruit and vegetable garden ; and when people 
are engaged in this kind of work, there is 
often a disposition to adopt that which has all 
along been looked on as the right thing. Yet 
it is possible to pay too dear for appearances, 
especially at the present day, when expenses 
connected with gardens are in many cases 
perforce more closely looked into than in 
times past. T. 

POT-VINES. 

The value of pot-Vines for producing early 
crops of Grapes is well known to all experienced 
Vine growers. The annexed illustration shows 
well what can be done with them under good 
culture. The Vines in question were grown in 
10-inch pots, and started on the Kith of January 
of lost year, bringing their fruit to perfection 
on thr 11th of June following. Seven pot-Vines 
boro forty-seven bunches of Grapes, and from 
each Vine I cut on the average 8 lb. of fruit, 


Pot-Vines (Hwk Hamburgh) in bearing. Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. A. Trail. 
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enough, and the comparatively little cost which 
the use of boards, even w'ith iron eupports, w ould 
entail can scarcely fail to l>e worth considering. 
G&s-tar has one advantage, and that is, aphides 
do not like it. One of my Peach-trees, the : 
branches of which are partly trained against a 
wall and partly against a board-fence that has 
been tarred for the last two years, has l>een 
much troubled with black aphides, which, 
despite repeated dressings every summer, have 
again appeared, yet they have been almost 
wholly confined to the branches that are against 
the wall. They seem to have no relish for the 
shoots against the boards, though it is over 
seven years since they were last tarred. 

It is not likely that w'ood will supersede brick 
walls for enclosing gardens. When well built, 
there is an air of durability about such walls 
that wood does not possess, and the eye has 
got accustomed to brick walls to an extent that 
makes them appear the fittest for enclosing a 


and the average weight of each bunch was 1 lb. 
To the well-ripened wood was this excellent 
result clue. The plants broke at every eye, 
and were liberally Byringed, to secure free 
setting of the Grapes. The berries swelled 
satisfactorily, and tne bunches finished off as 
well as possible. As to the soil used, I ma y 
state it was good turfy loam, with a mixtur e 
of lime rubbish and a little charcoal. No liquid 
manure was given, but an occasional top" 
dressing of artificial manure and fresh horse' 
manure was applied. The plants occupied a* 
three-quarter Bpan-roofed pit, 7 feet high and 
i 13 feet long. Alexander Trail. 

Fiduhaw Hall Garden a, Cheshire. 

4132.- Raspberries and cinders.—Cinders are 
useful as a mulch on some soils, but have no value as a 
manure, and may, in some cases, be injurious. I should 
say your gardener's objections are valid. Let him have 
manure to mulch with and cinders will not be required.— 

|E ‘ H ' Original from 
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Late keeping: Apples.— There are prob¬ 
ably thousands of varieties of Apples, named 
and unnamed, or locally known . only, and yet 
the number of really first-class table fruit is 
comparatively limited, especially of non- 
•hrivellers and long keepers. The Easter 
Pippin or French Crab is the longest keeper I 
know of, and it will almost invariably keep 
sound till Apples come in season again. I have 
kept it in a spare room, without any special 
care, for two years, and used it at the end of 
that time, when it was passably good. The 
tree is hardy, healthy, and free-bearing, 
but the quality of the fruit as to flavour is not 
of the very best, although fair and useful. If 
it could be fertilised by pollen from Apples of 
the highest order—say Wellington, Rymer, 
Alfriston, or Gooseberry—and made to produce 
a progeny which would keep all the year 
through, it would be an invaluable addition to 
onr spring and early summer supply, when 
choice cooking frnit is so much prized and so 
difficult to obtain. The Apples named above 
rarely shrivel or lose their briskness and full 
flavour. Now that the trees are in full 
blossom, my object in writing this is to suggest 
to those who may be trying to raise new 
sorts from seed, whether amateur or pro¬ 
fessional gardeners, that by inter-crossing some 
or other of the Apples specified with the 
Blaster Pippin they should endeavour to raise 
a much-needed fruit. Of handsome exhibition 
varieties we have a superabundance, but what 
is lacking is a healthy, productive tree that 
will give Apples of the best quality, which will 
keep all the year round, and it ought not to be 
impossible to attain to this by perseverance and 
skill in selecting the parent blossoms for 
utilisation in furtherance of the object desired. 
—Wm. Bykur. 

Sparrows and fruit-trees.— Within a 
few yards of my room window stands a Ribs ton 
Pippin Apple-tree full of bloom. I have found 
a pleasant morning's amusement in watching 
the sparrows as they fly to and fro from house- 
roofs and tall trees behind, alighting in the 
Apple-tree and proceeding to peck about them 
vigorously in all directions, now at the flowers, 
now at the leafage, then cleaning their bills on 
the stems and hopping off to another branch to 
perform farther—what ? Aye, that is the point, 
because at first sight it looks as if they were 
wantonly picking the flowers to pieces, or else 
eating the pollen cases on the anthers, but for 
the fact that the foliage gets its turn also, and 
they do not seem to harm that. I gathered a 
bunch of the Apple bloom and could not detect 
mischief in any shape, or even aphis, but only 
two or three tiny black flies. I therefore infer 
that the sparrows were finding food in these 
little insects, which may have been harmful or 
harmless.—A. 

How to make grafting-wax.— Melt and boil 
together 1 lb. of rendered beef tallow, 2 lb. of wax, and 
8 lb. of resin. Some people prefer a pint of linseed-oil in 
{dace of the tallow. For use in warm weather a little more 
resin may be added. When the mixture has been boiling 
for some time pour into oold water, and wprk as if “ pull¬ 
ing” molasses candy. 


Lilium auratum.—If one year’s trial is 
of any value, I may say that English-raised 
bulbs, grown both in pots and in the open ground, 
are far more satisfactory than imported ones. 
The growth in the second year from a larger 
number is stronger than I ever had on imported 
bulbs, and I have not experienced any losses, 
whereas in the case of imported roots I always 
lost some. I was, however, somewhat dis¬ 


appointed in the behaviour of the English- 
raised stock, for I fancied that they would come 
up as strong the second year as they did the 
first, but they have not done so, and I begin to 
despair of ever keeping up a stock of this Lily, 
except by buying every season.—C. 

Applying: liquid-manure.— It is chiefly 
die summer-time, when plants are in active 
growth, that liquid-manure is applied to them. 
It is a mistake to give plants that are not well 
rooted much of it, but when they have plenty 
of roots, and are growing freely everywhere, it 
is very beneficial; but as liquid-manure is often 
a scarce and always a valuable commodity, it 
should be used in such a way as to secure the 
best possible returns from it. In the case of 
plants in pots, when they have many roots they 
are always apt to become quickly dry in hot 
weather, and many of them are often so d] 
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when the water is given them a large quantity 
of it passes through the soil and runs to waste. 
It is a mistake to allow manure-water to be 
wasted in this way, as it does the plants little 
or no good. The most economical and advan¬ 
tageous way of applying it to all plants in pots 
is to make the soil and roots wet with clean 
water first, and then water with liquid, as the 
moist soil retains all the best properties of the 
manure, and this is the point to secure. This 
rule also holds good in the case of fruit-trees of 
all kinds, and vegetables as well.—C. 


THH COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from June 2nd 
to June 9th, 

Mushroom-beds in a oool, shady position in the open air 
are bearing freely now good, fat Mushrooms. These beds 
were made up last October and November; they have 
been kept comfortable all winter covered thickly with dry 
litter; ary Rushes, mown off a marsh in summer, are ex¬ 
cellent for this work and for oovering turf pits or any¬ 
thing else from whioh frost must be excluded. Looked 
over hardy fernery, weeding and top-dressing surface be¬ 
tween the plants. How beautiful the young growth is 
Just breaking up; no garden is complete without its 
fernery and rockery. Prepared bed in kitchen garden for 
sowing seeds of biennials and perennials ; if some pains 
are taken in fitting the bed for the small seeds, they will 
thrive better at this season in the open air than in pots or 
pans. I make up several 4-feet beds with alleys between 
for the convenience of weeding, Ac. On the surface of 
the beds is placed 2 inches of fine oompoet, the surface is 
then stirred up with the rake in such a manner assvill mix 
some of the compost with the top soil, but still leave a 
good deal of it on the top for the seeds to be laid on ; the 
beds are raked smooth, drills are drawn with a lath with 
one side cut away, a straight edge being used instead of a 
line. For most things the drills are drawn 6 inohes apart and 
from half an inoh to an inch deep. Only the very minute 
seeds are sown in the shallow drills, as at this season, 
with the soil getting warm to a considerable depth, seeds 
will germinate better an inoh deep than less. If the 
weather sets in dry I shall shade in preference to water¬ 
ing. Among the plants whioh may be sown now are 
Canterbury Bells and all the Campanula family. Holly¬ 
hocks, Sweet Williams, Spotted Foxgloves, Antirrhinums, 
Columbines, Ac. Potted on winter-flowering Begonias; 
these are indispensable to us. I have a small pit filled 
with several kinds; they are grown olose to the glass; 
and are pinched in a little to make them bushy. By-and- 
by they will get more ventilation, which has the effect of 
ripening their growth, and in winter they are loaded with 
their bright blossoms. The old fuohsioides flowers well 
under this treatment. I like this old kind beoause it is so 
distinct in character from the others. One of the most 
useful for winter blooming is another old sort named 
insignis. Every moment which can be spared from other 
work is devoted to hoeing and surfaoe stirring with the 
fork among the growing crops. The fork is used chiefly 
among the Potatoes and between rows of Peas, BeanB, Ao. 
Pricked off Cinerarias for winter blooming, placing the 
young plants in a close frame where there is just a Tittle 
warmth ; hut in a week or two they will do better in a oool 
frame in a shady position. Watered borders of second 
and later fruit-houses. Everybody should know their 
own position best as regards this matter of watering, and 
it is oertain the same line followed out in all places alike 
would not have the same suocess everywhere, so much 
depends upon construction and oondition of the borders; 
but I am convinced, under ordinary circumstances, enough 
water is not given to inside fruit borders, and I should 
expect, from what I have seen, that a good many outside 
borders would he in a better oondition for supporting the 

S lants if more moisture were given. Planted out some of 
le best of the forced Strawberries, chiefly Vicomtesse de 
Thury. I shall probably gather another useful crop from 
these plants in autumn. Pinch off the flower-spikes of 
the plants intended to produce runners for early forcing. 
Thinned out the young shoots comiDg up round the Rasp¬ 
berry canes. Pricked out winter Greens of various kinds. 
Sowed a small bed of Rosette Coleworts for filling corners 
everywhere by-and-by; they will come in useful in winter. 
Stirred the soil among newly-planted things in flower 
garden. Sowed Chicory for forcing in winter. Thinned 
Beet and Carrots. Mulched Globe Artichokes and gave a 
good soaking of liquid-manure. 


Stove. 

Celoelaa.—C. pyramidalis.— This beautiful kind 
is the most elegant and useful of all annuals that require 
pot-oulture, and where there is a house in which an inter¬ 
mediate temperature is maintained during the spring 
months, so as to keep the plants growing whilst the 
nights, and often the davB, are cold, it should always find 
a place. Young plants raised from sowings made some 
time back, and that were afterwards pricked off 
into small pots, will now require moving into those 
they are to flower in ; 7-inch or 8-inoh pots will in 
most cases be large enough. Like all quick-growing 
things, they should have rich compost, without which 
they will be deficient in size. Good turfy loam, about five 
parts to one of rotten manure, some leaf-mould and sand, 
.will be found to answer in every way. Give sufficient 
drainage, and press the soil moderately firm in the pots ; 
but it should not be made so solid for this and other 
annuals as in the case of plants of a more permanent 
nature. A little more seed should now he sown, the 
plants raised from which will come into flower as the 
earliest set gets shabby. 

Cockscombs.— Though less elegant than the pyra¬ 
midal variety, this Celosia is muoh prized by many. To grow 
the plants well they require a moderate amount of heat, 
all on from the seed being sown up to the time when the 
flower-heads are fully developed. An ordinary hotbed 
will grow them well, as the moisture arising from the 
damp material of whioh the bed is made keeps up a genial 


atmosphere, whioh is not only oondudve to the health and 
vigour of the plants, but helps to presen e the foliage 
from red spider, to which they are somewhat liable if 
grown in a dry atmosphere. Young plants raised from 
seed sown early in spring will now need their final shift; 
7-inch or 8-inch pots are large enough to grow full- 
sized examples. Soil of a like description to that recom¬ 
mended for the kind previously treated of will answer for 
Cockscombs. The plants should be syringed freely every 
day until the heads are nearly full-grown. In doing this 
it is necessary to get well to the undersides of the leaves, 
where the spider keeps out of harm’s way if the water 
only reaches the plants in the shape of a sprinkling over¬ 
head. A pinch more seed should now he put in. Less 
artificial heat will suffice for growing the plants from 
this sowing than those raised earlier. 

Globe Amaranthus (Gomphrena).—Both the red 
and the white variety of this old-fashioned annual are 
better worth growing than many of the novelties that 
nowadays take their place. Plants that have been four 
or five weeks in small pots should be moved to those in 
which they are intended to bloom. Loam made rich with 
rotten manure and with a sprinkling of sand added forms 
a suitable compost. No stopping is required, as the 
plants branch out sufficiently of their own accord. Keep 
them in genial warmth until the flowers have attained 
nearly their full size, after which they may be moved to a 
greenhouse or to a sitting-room where, if not allowed to 
suffer from draughts by being stood near open windows, 
they will keep in good condition for many weeks. All the 
above-named plants will be improved by the use of 
manure-water. This should be given once a-week during 
the latter stages of their growth. They should be stood 
near the glass, and have a moderate amount of air 
admitted daily, with a thin shade over them in brigh 
weather. 

Greenhouse. 

Tuberous Begonias.—Where seeds were sown ss 
advised In heat early in the year, the plants will now he 
ready for moving to the pots in which they are to bloom, 
such as are 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter will he large 
enough. Loam with a little rotten manure, some leaf- 
mould and sand, is suitable soil for them. Keep them in 
genial warmth until they have got established in the pots, 
after which a greenhouse temperature will be enough. A 
thin shade will he necessary when the sun is bright, as 
through being kept from the time the seed vegetated i n heat 
the foliage will be somewhat tender. Tie the shoots out 
a little so as to admit light to the centres of the plants; 
hut the close, more compact habit that the best strains of 
this section of Begonias have acquired in recent times 
enables them to do with much less support than used to 
he required. Old tubers that have been wintered cool, and 
were put In pots little more than big enough to hold 
them, will shortly require more room. In deciding the 
size of pots they are to have it is necessary to be guided 
by the size the tubers have attained. They often get as 
much as 5 inohes across. For such 9-inch pots will not be 
too large, as if the plants have not enough room they will 
fall off in blooming before the end of summer. Ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse treatment in the matter of warmth is 
all that is requisite after the spring in whioh the seedlings 
are raised—in fact, after danger from frosty nights Is 
over, they will do quite as well out-of-doors, where, under 
the full influence of sun and air, the plants keep much 
more compact. This shows itself more towards the end 
of summer, when, if they are kept under glass, unless 
in a very light house, the stems get more or less drawn 
up. By wintering the tubers in a cellar out of the reach 
of frost in the same way that answers with Fuchsias, and 
then standing them in the window of a room for a few 
weeks until they will hear being out-of doers, they will 
oucoeed as well as with greenhouse accommodation. 

Campanula pyramidalis.— Well os this effective 
plant does out-of-doors in some parts of the oountry, it is 
finer when grown in pots, as with liberal treatment its 
stems will reach a height of 8 feet or 10 feet, and come 
clothed with flowers for the greater part of their 
length. Strong blooming examples that were moved 
into larger pots some time ago will now have pushed 
their roots into the new soil, and will be benefited by 
having manure-water once a-week ; this should be given 
from the time the flower-stems begin to rise. Let the 
plants have plenty of light and air, so as to keep the foliage 
strong and healthy down to the bottom of the stems, 
m on this much of their appearance when in bloom 
depends. A good look out must be kept for aphides, for 
though these Campanulas are uot much troubled with 
insects of any kind, these parasites sometimes attack 
them. Young plants raised from seed sown in March, or 
early in April, will soon be ready for putting singly into 
3-inch pots, in which they will require to remain * until 
later on, when they will need more room ; or they may be 

S lanted in a bed out-of-doors, giving them an open situa- 
on where they will be fully exposed to the sun, and with 
room enough to prevent their crowding each other. In 
this way the plants attain more size than they are o&pable 
of in pots unless where more than ordinary attention is 
paid them. When grown out-of-doors in this manner, all 
that they require is water in very dry weather. In Sep¬ 
tember they must be taken up and potted, putting them 
at onoe into the pots they are intended to bloom in. Both 
the blue and the white varieties are worth growing. 

O. fragrilis.—In this we have another hardy species 
the blue and also the white varieties make excellent pot- 
plants. When grown in this way, with the pots plunged 
in wire hanging-baskets, they have a pretty effect in a 
greenhouse. They are amongst the best of all plants for 
standing outside a window when grown in pots. They 
require little attention, beyond supplying their wants in 
the matter of water, as they will do without repotting for 
several years by merely assisting them with manure-water 
from the time they begin to grow in spring up to when 
their flowers commence to open. 

Humea elecrans.— This plant will now have its 
flower-stems well advanced. When the specimens are 
strong the pots will he full of roots. Manure-water will 
still be an assistance to them, as the flowering has an ex¬ 
hausting influence, which not unusually is seen by the 
lower leavee turning yellow and dying off prematurely, 
the effeot of which is to spoil the plant. Young stook 
raised from seed sown in March or April should he pricked 
off into pans or boxes as soon as they are large enough to 
handle; put them in about 3 inches apart, and let them 
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remain until they are ready for moving singly into 4-inch 
potB. Keep them in a greenhouse, or, still better, in a 
cold frame for the summer, encouraging them to make 
free growth by regular attention in watering, and by keep¬ 
ing them free from red spider and aphides ; for if either 
of these pests are allowed to get to any considerable head 
they will destroy the bottom leaves, in which case the 
appearance of the plants is spoilt. Thomas Raises. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The late showers have been very beneficial to plants 
recently set out in the flower-garden. The sooner the bed¬ 
ding out, with the exception of the tender foliage plants 
in the carpet-beds, i* completed the better. It is better 
to make a determined nun at such work than to dribble. 
The proper position for carpet-beds is near the walk, 
or, perhaps, in some cases, near the window. They require 
to be examined closely, and, therefore, should be brought 
near the eye ; whilst, on the contrary, glaring masses of 
colour should be set further hack, so that cool turf should 
intervene to tone down their brightness. Window boxes 
and fore-court gardens should be made as bright and 
pretty as possible. Creeping and trading-plants are always 
graceful and pretty. The Canary Creeper and other Nas¬ 
turtiums are a host in themselves, and are capable of doing 
much work. There is not space to enter into details, but 
the fronts of all window-boxes Bhould be covered w ith trail¬ 
ing growth. I see there is a fashion now to oover the front 
of the boxes with the hark of the Cork Oak, but it looks 
unnatural. A trailing growth of Nasturtiums, or Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, would be much nicer. There are 
many pretty hardy plants In flower now, among others the 
Columbines are favourites in many gardens. Many of the 
Cain|ionulas, including the Canterbury Bells, will soon Iks 
very showy. Choice plants on the rockery will require 
watching to see that they are not overgrown. A little 
mulch of fresh soil, or a few bits of sandstone laid over the 
roots, will tend to keep out the heat and economise the 
moist ure. Plant summer Creepers against the stems of 
Standard Roses, or aoything else which affords a resting- 
place for green drapery. Look carefully over the collec¬ 
tion of Roses to be in front of the insect pests. Soapsuds 
is a capital cleansing agent and stimulant combined. 
Mulch Hollyhocks and Lilies with manure. The best place 
for Lilies is in combination with Rhododendrons, and 
where this has been made a special feature of there is a 
rich treat in store. Many plants will now require staking ; 
the most urgent needs should be supplied first, special 
regard being had to the Carnations and l'icotees ; the ties 
should he loose, and frequent attention should be given. 
Sow seeds of biennials, such as Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, 
Fox Oloves, &c., it is best to sow in the open air, as the 
plants are more hardy and give less trouble. Newly- 
planted shrubs may require water. Chrysanthemums and 
•ingle-flowered Petunias are pretty trained against a low 
wall. 

Fruit Garden. 

Wall-trees will require frequent attention now. Neglect 
at this Beason will be seen later on. The most important 
point is to keep down insects. Weakly trees, or those 
insufficiently watered last summer, will be the first 
attacked. As regards stone fruits, the black-fly is the 
most troublesome pest, and it must he made a life and 
death struggle at the beginning. Persevere with the 
Tobacco powder and soapsuds. Disbud the young shoots 
of Peach and Nectarine-trees until only enough are left 
to carry on the work vigorously. Common sense, without 
much science, should tell a person when there are more 
branches on a tree than room ean be found for; and 
when thiB Is thoroughly understood it is a comparatively 
easy matter to so arrange the young wood as to keep the 
wall filled up, and, after all, that is the chief thing to bear 
in mind. Keep the wall covered with bearing vood, but 
do not crowd. In cold districts, instead of cutting or 
pinching all ths young growth at the first, some may be 
pinched back to three or four leaves, and retained for a 
time as a shelter to the young fruit. Those who have 
Goo»eberry-c*t«rp*lb |kre coming on in their gardens will very 
probably find the eggs on the under side of the leaves, 
ranged in two rows, one on each side of the mid-rib. 
Kvery such leaf picked off and destroyed means a con¬ 
siderable destruction of our enemies. Hellebore powder 
dusted among them, or even lime and soot, will kill some, 
and make the others feel uncomfortable. In the early 
vinery the Grapes will be ripening, If not ripe, and the 
ventilation will require careful attention, leaving a little 
air on all night to ensure a buoyant state of the atmos- 

e ere. As a rule, after the stoning period, if Vines are 
aririg a good crop, there is less lateral growth ; and if 
the house is light and roomy a little extension of the 
lateral growth may be beneficial. During the stoning 
period there should be no undue pushing, as a sudden 
spurt of fire-heat, or sharp forcing, with a hot spell of 
weather, may do harm. Steady work only should be 
done when the stones, or seeds, are forming in the 
berries. After this is completed put on a spurt, if 
necessary, and finish off with a glow of warmth and free 
ventilation. See that the inside borders of all fruit- 
houses are sufficiently moist. Melons swelling their fruit 
should be well supported. A little Clay's manure 
sprinkled over the bed, and watered in,will be a great help. 
Canker, should it appear, must be met promptly with 
quick lime. Mulch the soil of the fruit-trees which are 
grown in pots in the orchard-house with drv horse- 
droppings, in which a little artificial manure has been 
mixed. Keep a little air on all night, but avoid draughts. 
Use the syringe or engine freely on fine afternoons. 
Vegetable Garden. 

Asparagus, though late, Is now abundant. There are 
various ways of cutting the stems, according as white or 

K pen Asparagus is wished for. I like it about half-and- 
lf, so cut about 3 inches beneath the surface of soil, 
and about as much out of the ground ; then nearly the 
whole is eatable. It is a mistake to allow the weak 
grass to grow; it tends to weaken the growth for 
next year. Cut everything, little and big, till the last 
dish Is cut, and then let all come away together. The 
strongest crowns will get a chance of being still further 
strengthened. If the weak grass is allowed to grow it 
may, I grant, get a little stronger, but It will be at the ex¬ 
pense of the stronger shoots, which will start away by- 
end-bye when the knife is laid up. Follow up the thin¬ 
ning of all crops of young vegetables ; each cultivator 
may use his own judgment in this matter. If big thing 
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are required, give them much room ; but if smaller, but 
usually more useful, stuff is wanted, leave more on the 
ground. Turnips will stand a better chance now, and 
may be sown in large patches. Veiteh’s Red Globe is a 
good kind to sow now. If the fly is troublesome to crops 
coming through the ground, dust with lime early io the 
morning when the dew is on the plants, and use the hoe 
freely. Insects of all kinds dislike anyone that kicks up 
a dust near them. Sow a good breadth now of the late 
Marrow Peas; everybody ha* their favourite kinds. 
Vsitch’s Perfection, Latest of All, and Ne Plus Ultra are 
reliable. Plant thinly, and isolate the rows, if possible. 
Plant the white-seeded Runner Bean now for fate use. 
Sow Cos and Cabbage Lettuces under a north wall. Plant 
Celery and Brussels Sprouts. Plant Tomatoes. 

E. Hoddat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Even in the dingy purlieus of a large town the garden 
plots are now bright and gay with fresh, young foliage 
and such spring flowers as can endure the death-like grip 
of a town winter. Auriculas, Polyanthus, Primroses, and 
the many hybrid forms of the Cowslip now so justly 
esteemed, have been very gay for some time past; but 
these are now over, and, the weather being so favourable, 
1 am getting the Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Petunias, 
Lobelias, and other comparatively hardy bedding plants, 
set out in their respective beds as fast as possible. 
Dahlias I shall leave until after the 1st of June, also 
Heliotropes; while the tender Coleus, Altemantheras, and 
Iresines (where these succeed to any extent) should not 
be exposed until the second week in June. It is full 
early vet for subtropical plants also; many of these do 
not'take kindly to the “hardening off” process, so 
should be left until the weather is sufficiently warm to 
enable them to be removed directly from a greenhouse 
temperature to the open air without fear of their sustain¬ 
ing any serious check. This class of plants requires a very 
nch, light, and deep soil, with abundance of moisture at 
the root, to enable them to do really well, so, if the beds 
are not already prepared, let it be done at once. Chrys¬ 
anthemums are a most remarkable family of plants, nearly 
the whole of the different classes being of exceptional 
value to the town gardener. The Bummer-flowering 
Pompon and hybrid varieties commence flowering in 
June, from which time until after the turn of the year a 
continuous succession of bloom may be obtained from the 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indian varieties, at first in the 
open and then under glass. The C. frutescens species 
(Marguerites) will, except in the worst localities, flower 
under gloss throughout the spring, while during the 
whole of the summer the annual varieties, especially C. 
coronariuin and trioolor make our borders gay and fill 
our vases with flowers. Then we have no more beautiful 
perennial than the stately autumn-flowering C. (tyre- 
thrum) uliginosum, and, though C. latifolium and C. 
maximum are not nearly so beautiful, they are yet most 
vigorous and useful town plants. Late-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums in pots should now be cut down to within 
6 inches of the pot if dwarf plants are desired. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DUTCH HONEYSUCKLES IN POTS. 

Everyone isfamiliar with Honeysuckles,whether 
in the hedgerows or garnishing the cottage porch, 
but very few enjoy them as pot plants. The 
dwarf Dutch Honeysuckle is especially well 
suited for pot culture, making short-jointed 
wood that produces flowers at every bud, and is 
really a delightful plant for the conservatory or 
greenhouse at this time of year. The best plan 
is to get some good bushy plants in autumn os 
soon as the leaves drop. Pot them in good 
loam, using pots about 8 inches in diameter. 
Set them m a cool house, or else plunge the 
pots in leaves or ashes until Christmas, when 
they should be put into a glass house, and 
brought on very gently, and they will become 
quite a mass of flower, and, with care in keep¬ 
ing well watered, they will last a long time in 
bloom. When they cease flowering the weather 
will be quite warm enough for them to be 
plunged out-of-doors, when they must be 
regularly supplied with water, and with care 
they will last for several years. For clothing 
pillars or verandahs, or any place where plants 
of a climbing habit are required, there is hardly 
any more useful or beautiful plant than this, 
and one may readily propagate it by means of 
the ripened shoots mode into cuttings like those 
of bush fruits in winter, and inserted in a shady 
place, where nearly every one will strike root, 
and if required for climbing the strong shoots 
must be retained full length, but if required for 
pot culture the strong shoots should be pinched 
back to induce a well-developed bush of mode- 
rate-sized shoots that flower at every bud. 

J. G. H. 

4420 .—Cleaning: walks.-Certainly, your method is 
an expensive one. Salt would be much cheaper. One 
dressing a year, applied during dry weather in April or 
May, will be effectual.—E. H. 

4412.—Liquid-manure and plants.— 
Liquid-manure is a stimulant varying in effect 
according to its constituents. It should be 
varied in strength to suit the condition of the 
plants to which it is applied, a strong plant 


being able to assimilate a stronger dose than a 
weak one. Liquid-manure is most effective 
when the plant has plenty of roots and is ap¬ 
proaching the flowering period. At such a time 
it gives substance to foliage, and flowers, and 
fruits.—E. H. 


DOUBLE THORNS (CRATAEGUS). 
These are amongst the most beautiful of all 
flowering trees that adorn our gardens at this 
season of the year : the only wonder ib that they 
are not more generally planted. They do not 
occupy a large Bpacc for some years on account 



Double Scarlet Thorn (Cratagus coccinea fl.-pl.). 


of their slow growth, and they will thrive in 
almost any ordinarily good soil. The most 
desirable kinds to have are ; the one here figured 
—Double Scarlet Thorn (C. coccinea fl.-nl.), a 
tree of tine habit, with rich, luxuriant foliage, 
flowers unusually large, much larger than the 
double red, of a deep-crimson colour, with 
scarlet shade, and very double, in every way 
a charming variety ; Paul’s double Scarlet 
Thorn (C. c. fl.-pl- Pauli), flowers bright 
carmine-red, superior to any of its colour; 
Double White Thorn (C. oxycantha fl.-pl.), has 
small double white flowers, a highly orna¬ 
mental variety, on account of both foliage and 
flowers, makes a striking contrast when planted 
with the double scarlet; Double Red or Superb 
Thorn (C. oxycantha punicea fl--pl.), a fine 
variety, producing bright double rea flowers. 

Thorn. 


PROPAGATING IVIES. 

The propagation of Ivies will seem but a very 
simple matter, yet there are some varieties that 
do not strike well, more especially the different 
forms of the Tree Ivy. Of the common free- 
growing kinds, cuttings may be struck in the 
open ground during trie early autumn months, 
but the more delicate varieties strike far better 
when protected by a frame, which may often he 
Bparccl now for Buch a purpose, and if put in 
now they soon root. Some of the more delicate 
kinds are by no means strong growers, and the 
fact that a cutting, if protected by a frame, 
need not be above half the length of one for the 
open ground is an important item in the case of 
some of the weaker varieties. Where a con¬ 
siderable number of plants is required, the cut¬ 
tings may be put in without using pots by juat 
covering the bottom of the frame with drainage 
material, and over this place about 6 inches of 
sandy soil sifted fine. This soil having been 
pressed down tightly and slightly watered will 
be ready for the reception of tne cuttings. They 
must be dibbled in firmly, and after a thorough 
watering the lights put on and kept cloee and 
shaded from the full rays of the sun till the 
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cuttings are rooted. A length of from 4 inches 
to 5 inches, or longer if they can be spared, will 
be a very suitable size, and for the purposes of 
insertion the bottom leaves must be removed. 
For such things as these a very good soil is 
furnished by the refuse of the potting-Bhed, 
which generally consists of a mixture of dif¬ 
ferent composts, and if all is passed through a 
quarter of an inch sieve it may be used for many 
purposes, this included. The better way to 
treat the young plants is, as soon as they are 
rooted, to pot them off and plunge in a 
sheltered position till spring, when they can 
be planted out. Of course, before potting them 
they must be inured to air and sunshine, as if 
shifted directly from a close and shaded frame to 
the open air, the effects would be disastrous. 
When there are but a few cuttings they may be 
dibbled into pots, and if kept in a close frame 
may also be used for striking several things 
during the summer—viz., many kinds of hardy 
Bhrubs, greenhouse plants, soft-wooded subjects, 
and others. We have an ordinary cold frame 
set aside for that purpose, and large quantities 
of different subjects are propagated therein 
during the summer. Many of the hard-wooded 
greenhouse plants do better if stood in the frame 
for a time to allow them to callus,and if placed ina 
little heat afterwards they soon root. The more 
delicate Ivies, especially the variegated kinds, 
are often grafted on strong-growing stocks, 
which is a much quicker mode of increase than 
by striking them from cuttings, as they make 
more progress during their earlier stages. 
Grafted plants, however, are liable to send up 
suckers from the bottom, which, if not soon 
removed, will rob the graft of its principal 
nourishment, and to prevent this as far as pos¬ 
sible the stocks should, when potted, have all 
the underground buds removed, for it is far 
more convenient to have the stocks established 
in small pots, as they can then readily be placed 
in a close frame, and space is much economised 
thereby. Side-grafting is the best for the pur¬ 
pose, and this may be carried out at almost any 
season of the year, provided the plants are kept 
close and well shaded till a union is complete, 
w’hich will be the case in about a month. Pro¬ 
vided there is a suitable place for the plants 
when grafted, no clay or grafting wax will be 
needed to cover the point of union. The Tree 
Ivies are the most difficult to root, and they are 
generally grafted on one of the common kinds. 

B. 


4377.— Rabbits and shrubs.— As to 
whether the Snowberry is eaten by rabbits, it 
may be of use to give the following list of plants 
not eaten by those pests as a rule : Snowberry, 
Raspberry, Gooseberry, Currants of sorts, 
Ribes, Andromeda Catesbad (others not safe), 
Azalea, common yellow (the Ghent kinds are 
very often bitten across, though never barked), 
Gaultheria Shailon, Lilac, Box, Kalmia lati- 
folia, rubra, nitida (but not glauca), common 
Juniper and J. virginica, Cupressus Lawsoniana 
(nearly safe, but sometimes a little barked), 
Thujopsis borealis, Thuja Lobbi, Cupressus 
excepting Lawsoni erecta viridis, Berberis of 
sorts, shrubby Spiraeas, Vincas, Hypericum, 
Hazel, Yews, Taxodium sempervirens, Crypto- 
meria japonica, Rubus, Lonicera, Pernettyas (not 
all sorts), Heaths generally (except herbacea), 
Rhododendrons (excepting some of the dwarf 
Azalea-like hybrids), Rhododendron hirsutum 
(but squirrels eat this in snow), Spurge Laurel, 
Elder. Rabbits destroy Aucubas when the 
plants are young and up to 4 feet high, also 
young Laurels and Hollies. The above is the 
experience of several years, as my place is 
infested with rabbits.— Philodendron. 


4421.— Ivy and grubs.—As the plants are 
so young, there ought to be no difficulty in 
picking the grubs off by hand -*.e., if they are 
£rubs which are doing the mischief. Perhaps 
it may be done by a nocturnal beetle, and in that 
case they should be hunted for after dark with 
a light, first spreading a white cloth beneath, 
on which they will fall and may be captured.— 
E. H. 

4410.—A neglected avenue.— Fill up the avenue 
by planting young Nut-trees in autumn. Improved 
varieties might ba obtained. Prepare the site well before 
planting, changing the soil if it is necessary to plant a 
young tree where an old one of the same species has 
stood.—E. H. 


4435.—Shrubs for a garden.— Plant the common 
Yew, and give them time to get up, and they will afford 
the requisite shelter.—E. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM HAIiRISI AND L. GIGANTEUM. 
For growing in pots in the cool greenhouse 
these are undoubtedly the two best Lilies for 
amateurs to have, as their requirements are so 
few that any inexperienced person should be 
able to understand them after reading the kind 
of treatment they want. The first-mentioned 
is unquestionably the most suitable for those 
with only limited house room, as nice little 
specimens can be had by planting three bulbs 
in an 8-inch pot. The proper time to repot the 
bulbs is directly the plants go out of flower or 
very soon after, as the roots of these Lilies are 
never altogether inactive, and it is not good 
practice to disturb the roots after the flower- 
stem has begun to rise. When grown in an 
ordinary greenhouse this Lily usually flowers 
towards the end of the summer, but as the 
flowering time will vary according to the 
treatment received, the time of repotting must 
vary accordingly. I am just now potting some 
plants that flowered late last autumn ana have 
purposely been kept quite cool. It would have 
been better had they been attended to earlier, 
but as they have only just commenced to make 
new growth, I do not anticipate it will do them 
any harm, as all I shall do to them is to take 
away half of the old soil and replace it with 
fresh, and put them back into the same pots, 
and until the bulbs get too much crowded 
in the pots the same treatment may be 
followed generally. As many as six bulbs 
mav be planted in pots 9 inches in diameter, 
and for a compost a mixture of equal parts of 
loam and peat is as good as any other material. 
I should mention that for a single bulb a 6-inch 
pot is large enough. With regard to the 
treatment while the flower stems are rising and 
in flower, the plants should have a light position 
in the house where they get a good supply of 
air, and a thin shade on the glass during very 
bright weather is desirable. This Lily should 
never be dried off, but the soil always kept 
moist. As a matter of course, the plants 
require more root-moisture while they are in 
active growth than at any other times. 

L. giganteum is quite as easily managed, 
only the bulbs require to be grown to a good 
size before they are strong enough to flower in 
a satisfactory manner. The plants are increased 
by off-sets, and the strongest of these require at 
least three years growth before they flower. 
The off-sets may be taken off either in the 
autumn or spring. They should be potted in 
9-inch pots, one in each, and grown each summer 
in a shady part of the greenhouse. The follow¬ 
ing autumn they must be put into pots, 12 inches 
in diameter, and the next autumn into others 
4 inches larger. After they have made one 
season’s growth in these they may be allowed 
to remain in them until they flower, which, in 
all probability, will be in the following spring. 
This sort may have a stronger soil than Harrisi. 
I use one quarter of rotten manure instead of 

S eat. In this material our plants send up 
ower stems 8 feet in height, and I have had 
as many as thirteen flowers on a stem. It is a 
noble Lily, but, as will be seen, it is bettor 
suited to large houses than small ones. If the 
plants get plenty of light they do as well stand¬ 
ing on the floor of the house as nearer the glass. 

_J. C. C. 

4353.— Forcing Snowdrops. — in reply 
to a * Gardener,” allow me to state that the Snow 
drop has quite baffled me in numerous attempts 
at forcing, and I never knew anyone succeed in 
getting them to flower before Christmas, or, in 
fact, very little in advance of their natural sea¬ 
son of flowering out-of-doors, and the only way 
I could coax them to flower satisfactorily iu pots 
or boxes was to keep them quite cool, and 
allow them to take their time in opening—they 
will then flower very well under glass ; but any 
attempt to hurry them in heat has been a 
failure, as they appeared more retarded than 
hastened by the application of fire-heat.— 
J. G. H. 

4284.— Making hotbeds. — “ Ecclesall ” 
asks for further information on hotbeds. I will 
briefly detail what I find most useful myself. 
For a hotbed I like the movable one, two, or 
three-light frame, ordinarily used for Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons ; and for these a bed of good 
fermenting manure is built up about a yard in 


thickness, and it is trodden down very firm, so 
as to make the heat gentle and lasting. When 
the frame is set on it may be partly filled with 
manure and some kind of plunging material, 
such as Cocoa-nut-fibre, sawdust, or coal-ashes, 
and in this seeds will germinate and cuttings 
strike root very quickly, and when the heat has 
declined it may be still used for the young 
plants or seedlings that have been potted off 
into single pots. Cold or brick pits may be of 
any convenient size, and in the spring of the 
year may be utilised in the same way as the 
frames by emptying them of the old rotten 
material and filling with fermenting manure ; 
for by the aid of bottom heat and covering up 
with mats to retain the warmth, many plants 
may be advanced in growth that can only be 
grown in heated structures. The value of these 
homely contrivances depends on the daily atten¬ 
tion devoted to them, as they need constant 
watching to keep them safe.—J. G. H. 


GESNERA REFULGENS. 

This is a fine plant for flowering in winter, and 
it is very attractive even when out of flower, 
its leaf-markings being very beautiful. It is 
easily grown, but it is of little use attempting 
its cultivation, unless it can receive a nice 
growing temperature during the winter. Pot 
the dry bulbs singly in March in small pots, 
using half loam and peat, with a little leaf- 
mould and sufficient silver sand to ensure 
porosity ; give a little, but not too much, water, 
until the young shoot appears above the soil, 
or the bulbs are liable to rot. By the end of 
May the pots should be well filled with roots ; 
repot them into 6-inch or 8-inch pots, and 
replace them in the stove, where they are not 
shaded too much by other plants. Ordinary 
stove treatment, as to heat, moisture, and 
shade, is all they require. About the middle 
of July shift the strongest plants into 10-inch or 
12-inch pots, replacing them in the stove. 
Towards autumn expose them to all the light 
possible, and keep the atmosphere a little drier 
than heretofore, in order to induce them to 
flower freely. When the flower spikes are 



Gesnera refulgene. 


pushing, and when the flowers are expanded, 
see that they do not get much wet by means of 
the syringe, or they will be liable to damp off. 

During the growing season they will be bene¬ 
fited by being slightly syringed when the 
house is closed in the afternoon ; it induces 
growth, and keeps in check red spider, to which 
Gesneras are liable, if the atmosphere in which 
they are growing is too dry. B. 


4365. — Making an Auricula-frame.— 
The box should be formed of l^-inch good red 
or yellow deal boards. The standard size is 
6 feet by 4 feet, and a very good one it is ; but 
4 feet by 3 feet, or any other convenient size, 
may be adopted. The depth should not be less 
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than 2 feet at the back and 1 foot In front; in 
fact, I think 2£ feet and 1 foot 3 inches respec¬ 
tively is better. One board, about 6 inches 
wide, should be made, both at back and front, 
to hang on a pair of butts (hinges), and open at 
will to admit air at the bottom of the frame, 
Auriculas requiring very free ventilation. As 
the plants do not like standing on a damp 
bottom during the winter, it is advisable to fix 
some pieces of boards, like shelves, across the 
frame, rising gradually from front to back, so 
as to bring tne tops of the plants within 6 inches 
or 8 inches of the glass.—B. C. R. 


GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 
These are by no means common, as many 
gardens may be visited without finding one of 
them; they are, nevertheless, showy plants, 
and should be grown in every greenhouse. 
Azaleas are noted for their attractive flowers, 
but these Rhododendrons are far in advance of 
the best of the Azaleas in the beauty of their 
chaste and gorgeous blossoms, and the delicious 
fragrance of many of the Rhododendron flowers 
is not excelled by any other flower in the 
garden. When in bloom about Easter and 
Whitsuntide they are very beautiful. I am 
greatly astonished that they are not more 
plentiful, as there is much space aqjd attention 
given to many plants not one quarter so valu¬ 
able. If all who take an interest in the highest 
classes of greenhouse flowers would obtain half- 
a-dozen of these Rhododendrons, and see them 
bloom once, large additions would soon be made 
to their stock, as it is impossible to over¬ 
estimate their merits. The following are all 
charming sorts : R. fragrantissimum, flowers 
pure white, deliciously fragrant; R. Pink 
Beauty, flowers of a delicate pink colour; R. 
fulgens, fiery-crimson, compact growth, very 
effective; R. Countess of Haddington, large 
blush-white flowers; R. Daviesi, magnificent 
flowers of a bright orange-red colour ; R. jas- 
miniflorum, very free-blooming, white, fragrant, 
excellent for bouquet-making ; R. Jenkinsi, 
flowers very large, funnel-shaped, snowy-white, 
very beautiful; R. Rosalind, compact habit, 
delicate pink flowers, charming. There are 
many others equally good, but the above would 
readily give so much satisfaction to anyone as 
to fully establish greenhouse Rhododendrons in 
their favour. They may all be grown very suc¬ 
cessfully in pots. Now is the time to repot 
them. Do not give them too much root room, 
but they may always be safely transferred into 
pots 2 inches larger than those they previously 
occupied. They do not require to t>e potted 
every year, ana if carefully potted now they 
may not require this attention again for two or 
three years. The pots cannot be too carefully 
drained. The potting mixture should consist of 
two parts peat, one of loam, and one of sand. 
When the plants are turned out of their pots 
every particle of the loose soil that does not 
contain any roots should be removed, but the 
roots must not be broken. Pot very firmly, 
ramming the soil all round carefully with a 
blunt-pointed stick. Use the soil moderately 
dry and water thoroughly soon afterwards. As 
soon as potted it is important that the roots and 
shoots make free growth, and to assist them in 
this, place them in a moist atmosphere where the 
temperature is about 70 degs. A vinery not too 
far advanced is a good place for them, as they are 
benefited by a little shade at first and until the 
growths have developed considerably, but they 
should be well exposed to the sun and air when 
the buds begin to form, and during the autumn 
months they should be placed in the open air 
altogether, the main points necessary to secure 
abundance of bloom being a luxuriant growth 
in the first place, and a thorough ripening of 
the wood afterwards. Badly-ripened wood will 
never produce many or good blooms. The 
foliage is apt to harbour insects at times, but a 
free use of the syringe when the plants are 
making their growth will, as a rule, Keep them 
clean and healthy. 0. 


4425.—Olianthus puniceus.-Thig plant is not 
difficult to flower it the young wood on which the flowers 
are produced has been well ripened. In this instance the 
plant perhaps may have been overwatered; but, if the 
plants are well grown, and then ripened by exposure to 
the air and sunshine, they will flower well.—E. H. 

4359. — Flowering of seedling plants.—The 
Heartsease, Lobelia, and Dianthus win ail flower during 
the later part of the summer; hut not the Wallflower, 
this being a perennial.—B. O. R. 
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4408. — Conservatory plants from 
seed. —The season is advancing, and, under 
similar circumstances, I should buy a few plants 
of various kinds, and grow them well. Seeds 
of all the hardy annuals may be sown now in 
the garden, and if watered ana shaded they will 
soon germinate. Greenhouse annuals, such as 
Balsams, for the present summer, and Cinerarias 
and Primulas, for winter and spring blooming, 
should also be sown. A close frame will be 
better than a house for raising seeds now. A 
few summer Creepers, such as Cobsea scandens, 
Lophospermum scandens, Maurandya Barclay- 
ana, Tropzeolum Fireball, &c., will beautify it 
quickly.—E. H. 

4431. — Plants for autumn and 
winter flowering. — Sow Cinerarias and 
Primulas. When up move to cold frame for 
the summer. Cuttings of Poinsettias and 
winter flowering Begonias, such as insignia 
8emperflorens, &c., will root now and be useful 
if well grown. Zonal Pelargoniums may be 
utilised to a large extent for winter flowering, 
and Chrysanthemums should be a strong 
feature.—E. H. 


4433.— Treatment of Gloxinias.— They 
are very easy to grow when the conditions are 
suitable. Until the plants flower a moist posi¬ 
tion in a warm house or pit is the best. They 
do not like syringing, and they should be shaded 
from the sun when bright. A light rich soil 
suite them well. Use peat and leaf-mould in 
equal parts, and a few rough bits of old turf, 
with plenty of sand to make it porous, with a 
few scraps of charcoal to keep it open. The pots 
must be well drained, as the plants will require 
liberal supplies of water when in full growth. A 
night temperature of 60 degs. will suffice, though 
they will bear more heat and have been well 
grown in less.—E. H. 

4413 —Destroying: mealy bug. — To¬ 
bacco is of no use for the destruction of mealy 
bug, unless applied with a sponge, and soft-soap 
is a better remedy. Fir-tree oil ought to have 
been successful; but the cheapest and best 
remedy for mealy bug is Jeyes’ Gardener’s 
Friend, Use it at the rate of one part to 150 
of soft water. It forms an emulsion, and may 
be applied with a syringe. Lay the plants on 
their sides, and apply it forcibly.—E. H. 

4417. — Stove climbers and plants.— Three 
climbers for stove may consist of Passiflora prinoeps, 
Euphorbia jacquini® flora (this plant in a border makes 
very rapid growth, and will soon cover a wall, or pillar, or 
rafter), and Jasminum graoillimum. Three stove plants 
for winter: Eucharis amazonica, Himantophyllums 
(various), Gesnera cinnabarina.—E. H. 


Propagating AUamandas. — These 

plants can all be propagated without difficulty 
from cuttings with the usual treatment of many 
stove flowering plants, except A. grandiflora, 
which curiously enough succeeds best when 
grafted on one of the other kinds, such as A. 
Henderson! or neriifolia. Side grafting is the 
method usually followed, the scion consisting of 
a moderately firm shoot of the current season’s 

£ owth, or even a single joint will be sufficient. 

any case care must be taken that the union 
is as perfect as possible, and if tied securely in 
position and kept close no grafting wax or other 
covering will be required.—T. 

Striking the Lemon-scented Ver¬ 
bena (Aloysia citriodora).—Common though 
it be, this is a plant that many fail to 
strike in a satisfactory manner, yet if a cer¬ 
tain method be followed it will root readily. 
The plant intended for propagating from 
Bhould be placed in a little heat, and will 
then soon push out quantities of young shoots. 
These shoots must be taken in their soft and 


succulent condition, and, being without delay 
dibbled into pots of light soil, should be kept 
close till rooted, which will only occupy about a 
fortnight. If they are then gradually hardened 
off and potted into rather light rich soil, they 
grow away at once without any check.—E. 

Marryatt’s Bean - flower (Kennedya 
Marryata ),—One great merit is certainly pos¬ 
sessed by this beautiful greenhouse climber— 
viz., that of continuous flowering, for, provided 
the roots are in a healthy oondition and not too 
much restricted, it will grow and flower nearly 
all the year. It is certainly a climber that 
should be made a note of where a selection of 
these plants is required, for, in addition to its 
free-flowering quality, it is altogether of easy 
culture. Cuttings are not difficult to strike (f 
formed of the young shoots at this season. 


selecting for the purpose those with short joints 
rather than the more vigorous one*. Seeds, too, 
often ripen, and though plants raised from 
cuttings are more floriferous in their earlier 
stages, seedlings, generally speaking, grow more 
quickly, which last is an advantage in the case 
of a climbing plant. If in rather a hot situa¬ 
tion near the roof, a liberal use of the syringe 
will be necessary to keep down red spider, 
which, once they effect a lodgment on the 
foliage, are difficult to eradicate.—H. 

Capsicums and Chillies.—It seems 
strange, at a time when ornamental frnit-bearing 
plants are so much sought after, that these are so 
little cultivated in this country. In scarcely 
one garden in twenty, with abundance of glass, 
is little or any attention devoted to these truly 
ornamental, as well as useful, plants. They 
were more generally grown by the old gardeners, 
and even within living memory most gardens 
with a few frames contained some pots of Cap¬ 
sicums, and nice specimens they frequently were. 
They well repay a little extra care. I suppose 
novelties have thruBt them aside. A spur would 
be put to their popularity if at flower-shows 

E rizes were offered for, say, twelve pots of not 
;ss than six kinds. I submit this to the com¬ 
mittees of horticultural exhibitions—I am sure 
it would be an interesting and attractive feature. 
In America, where they are largely grown, many 
varieties are obtainable, yielding fruits varying 
in size from a large barleycorn up to a goose’s 
egg, crimson, scarlet, yellow, ana bi-coloured ; 
but I always think the reds die most attractive. 
It is, however, perhaps a matter of taste. I 
apprehend that, although treated as annuals, 
most or all are perennials in the Tropics. I have 
kept them for three years, and generally keep 
them over the second, the advantage of which 
is their fruiting so much earlier. Such plants 
I have now with half-grown fruit on them, while 
this year’s seedlings are not even yet showing 
bloom. Of course, they can only be wintered 
in a stove; but everyone possessing such a 
structure should find room for a few specimens, 
and their sight will be gratified with the hand¬ 
some fruits for months.—M. 

Sweet-scented Rhododendrons.—A 
great many greenhouse Rhododendrons have 
their blossoms more or less scented, but those 
in which that character is the most pronounced 
are a few Hybrid varieties claiming parentage 
either from R. ciliatum or R. Edgeworthi. The 
progeny of this last are all remarkable for the 
fragrance of their blossoms, and include among 
their number R. Princess Alice, the result of a 
cross between R. ciliatum and Edgeworthi ; 
Scsterianum, between this last and R. formo- 
sum or Gibsoni. A great many varieties raised 
between R. Edgeworthi and the twiggy growing 
R. multiflorum are as remarkable for the 
fragrance of their blossoms as for their free- 
flowering qualities. The Hybrids raised from 
R. Veitchianum, beautiful though they be, are 
not so fragrant as those above-mentioned. With 
regard to the beauty of its blossoms, this species 
(R. Veitchianum) is surpassed by none, as m the 
best variety the blooms are large, very wax-like 
in texture, and pure white in colour, except a 
yellowish blotch at the base of the upper petaL 
The edges of the flowers, too, are beautifully 
crimped. In this respect they vary greatly— 
indeed, there is a variety (Uevigatum) with the 
edges of the petals smooth, but it is not so attrac¬ 
tive a flower as the other. Seedlings of these 
different Rhododendrons vary considerably in 
their ornamental qualities, some being in this 
respect much superior to others, so that in order 
to morease the finest type it is necessary to pro¬ 
pagate it by cuttings or grafts.—P. 

Blue Daisy (Agathaea coelestis).—Now that 
Daisy-like flowers are so popular, this plant is 
far more extensively grown than was the case 
some years ago. It is a most accommodating 
subject, and may be had in bloom throughout 
the year with but the simplest treatment. The 
pretty, pale-blue, star-like flowers are borne in 
great profusion on long, wiry stalks, so that 
when cut they may be employed in many 
arrangements. Not only is it useful for cutting 
from, but it may be grown into neat little 
bushes, and is then valuable for greenhouse deco¬ 
ration. To succeed with this Agathaea, and thus 
obtain a supply of bloom throughout the winter, 
cuttings must be struck in the spring or early 
summer, and, after the first shift, plunged out¬ 
doors. They must be pinched back frequently. 
Original fro-m 
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and, as the pots get full of roots, shifted into 
larger ones, so that, by the end of the 
summer, if they have been carefully at¬ 
tended to, the plants of this Agathfea will be 
in the shape of neat little bushes full of flower- 
buds. In the warm end of a greenhouse, or in 
a structure kept at an intermediate temperature, 
they will flower throughout the winter, and 
some of our plants that had been flowering till 
the end of March were slightly shortened back 
and given a good dressing with Clay’s Fertiliser, 
the consequence being that they broke strongly 
into growth, and are again thickly studded with 
bloom.—H. 

Seedling: Perns and Selaginellas.— 

After Fern spores have been sown, and the 
young plants commence to cover the surface of 
the soil with a Moss-like growth, they require 
to be carefully watched, as a kind of decay, in¬ 
duced no doubt by overcrowding, sometimes sets 
in, and will carry off numbers in a short time. | 
Some kinds more readily fall a prey than others, 
but in all cases by far the better way is to prick 
them off as soon as the least signs of this decay 
appear, and in doing so keep away from the 
new pot any piece that may be in 
the least affected. The soil in which 
to sow the spores, and also that for 
pricking them off in, is much better 
if it can be baked before use, as 
such treatment will destroy all vege¬ 
table and animal life, and a little 
creeping Moss often does great dam¬ 
age by growing faster and gradually 
choking the young Ferns. In pricking 
off as well as in their first potting, 
most Ferns will grow better if the 
soil be put in very lightly, instead of 
being pressed down firmly. An allied 
class of plants to the Ferns—namely, 
Selaginellas (Mosses)—are, generally 
speaking, of easy propagation, but 
still there are a few that do not in¬ 
crease very readily. These are the 
dwarf cuspidate kinds, of which S. 
involvens may be taken as an ex¬ 
ample. ThiB sort rather suggests 
some dwarf-growing Conifer, and it 
may be increased in the same way as 
they are, that is to say, by taking 
cuttings of the shoots, and dibbling 
them into pots of sandy peat. Of 
course, the majority of the Selagin¬ 
ellas can be increased by division, 
but in all cases it is as well to bear 
in mind that a humid atmosphere 
greatly assists the formation of roots, 
and whether divided or simply put 
in as cuttings, they are in both cases 
greatly benefited if kept rather close 
till root action recommences.—S. 

Orchids dying*. — I think per¬ 
haps my small experience with cool 
house Orchids may help “ Per Mare 
per Terram ” (see Gardening, May 
12th, page 127), if his Orchids are not 
dead. I, like so many others, have 
been inspired by Mr. Matt. Bramble’s pi an t^ 

articles with a desire to possess or an 9 

enjoy some cool house Orchids. 

Also, like many others, I have 
only a greenhouse and conservatory for 
mixed flowers. I have read carefully Mr. 
Matt. Bramble’s articles, and I set my wits 
to work to solve the difficulty of the dry 
atmosphere, and I think I have done it in this 
way. I have a table about 5 feet long and 
3 feet wide in the conservatory, on which I have 
bird cages, &c. It stands close to the glass. 
There is no staging in the conservatory, but the 
part where the flowers stand is laid with small 
cobble stones. When the sunshine began to be 
too hot for the Orchids, I made a square division 
with 8tout pieces of glass underneath my table. 
Here I place the Orchids, and I keep the cobble 
stone quite damp. The Orchids are green and 
fresh, and growing well. When the other part 
of the conservatory is 80 degs. Fahrenheit my 
little Orchid house is 60 degs. I have here 
Odontoglossum Alexandra, Odontoglossum Cer- 
vantesi, and Odontoglossum crispum. In a pro¬ 
pagator, which is heated by means of kettles of 
Doiling water, I have a Dendrobium speciosum 
and a Ccelogyne cristata. I find they require 
more warmth than the others. The Dendrobium 
I potted according to Mr. Matt. Bramble’s 
directions, and it is doing well. The Ccelogyne 


cristata is in the pot I bought it in, and is | Long spikes branching freely in a natural manner 
showing a bloom spike. What I have done here produce flowers in abundance, but where large 
anyone can do. It is very unsatisfactory to individual blooms are required for exhibition— 
see flowers die, but when one loves them one as they are when staged in bunches of three 
can generally learn to manage them. I give my flowers of each kind—other means must be 
Orchids water by standing them in a small pail resorted to, I think the above way of staging the 
of water until they are moist.— Black brook. single varieties is not the best manner, as they 


of water until they are moist.— Black brook. single varieties is not the best manner, as they 

_ are far better staged in bunches where all the 

flowers which grow upon each stem can be 
BROWN’S LILY (LILIUM BROWNI). set U P> thus showing how floriferous they are 

when properly cultivated; however, fashion 
This fine Lily grows to a height of 2 feet to decrees otherwise, the rage being all for size of 
3 feet. The lower part of the stem is tinged individual blossoms. To have flowers in quantity 
with purple, and is frequently leafless for some the following details should be followed : Strike 
little distance up. The foliage is rather long and the cuttings in the ordinary way from the 
somewhat drooping, while the solitary flower, middle of January to the same time in February, 
generally speaking, that crowns the stem is one When the plants are 4 inches high pinch 
of the most striking among Lilies. The annexed them for the production of side branches, 
illustration shows a remarkable specimen of it shifting as required before they are at all root- 
bearing an unusual number of flowers. Its bound. Keep them stocky in growth by stand- 
interior is pure white, while the exterior is £ng the plants thinly, tnus allowing a freer 
heavily tinged with purplish-brown. It is, in- circulation of air amongst them, and keeping 
deed, &. grand Lily, and one that is worthy of a them as near the glass as possible. Remove 
place in every garden ; and it succeeds well on them to cold frames as soon as circumstances 
thoroughly-drained soils, especially those con- w jll admit. Capital plants may be grown in 
taining a good deal of peat. This Lily has been 8-inch pots, but if extra large ones are wished 

for, 10-inch pots should be used. One 
topping is enough for some of the 
plants, while those required to be 
grown to a larger size to assist in the 
decoration of lofty conservatories 
should be topped again when the 
shoots are 5 inches long. Place them 
about the middle of May outside in 
an open, yet sheltered, position, and 
never allow them to suffer for want 
of water. Thoroughly syringe the 
foliage overhead on the evenings of 
fine days, thus rendering the leaves 
clean, and keeping them free from 
many kinds of insects which are apt 
to attack them. Whether the plants 
are intended for v^ry large specimens 
or moderate-sized ones, the shoots 
resulting from the topping of the 
branches should be allowed to grow 
away at will, never thinning any out 
or disbudding any of the flowers, as 
the effect of such spikes laden with 
flowers must be seen to be realised. 
During the growing season supports 
of some kind should be fixed in the 
pots to prevent the branches from 
falling about. This is best done by 
placing in each pot three stakes in a 
triangular shape, attaching a piece 
of bast to each. This will answer 
well until growth is completed, when 
other stakes may be placed to the 
stems, spreading out the shoots to 
the best advantage. To have larger 
flowers suitable for exhibition stands 
the cuttings may be struck at the 
same time as advised for bush plants; 
but, instead of topping the plants at 
4 inches high, allow them to grow 
with one stem uninterrupted until 
they break naturally into other 

in Our Reader*’ Gardens : Brown’s Lily (LUium Browni) Engraved growths. From three to five Mooms 
(or Gardkning Illistkatkd from a photograph. on ^ch shoot is a fair number, 

according to the size otf the flowers 
of each kind. Those which are 
t long known in gardens, but is yet far from intended to produce the former number should 
common. It has one fault, and that is, it is at the first natural break be selected, rub- 
rather liable to decay just at the base of the bing out all remaining branches and sub¬ 
bulb, especial care must, therefore, be taken sequent growths, also the flower buds, which 
to have the site on which it is planted will again form at the point of each shoot, 
thoroughly well drained. It is generally con- until the buds show which will be the best 
sidered to be Japanese, but its native country for the production of large blooms. This 

is somewhat uncertain. B. will take place during the end of August and 

_ the early part of September. Soil similar to 

that described in a previous issue should be 
SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. used, and stimulants freely given when the pots 

Grown in such a manner that the plants pro- are full of roots. After the central flowers are 



in Our Reader*’ Gardens : Brown’s Lily (LUium Browni) Engraved 
for Gardrnino Illustrated from a photograph. 


will take place during the end of August and 
the early part of September. Soil similar to 
that described in a previous issue should be 
used, and stimulants freely given when the pots 
are full of roots. After the central flowers are 


duce blooms in masses is the way this section cut, others are produced by the side shoots in 
shows to the best advantage. They flower pro- succession. House the plants in batches to pro¬ 
fusely, the blooms lasting a long time either on long the display, and if some can be temporarily 
the plants or in a cut state, and they do not re- protected from frost before they are placed 
quire either so much space or so much pot room in the houses, the season will be much pro¬ 
as do the larger kinds. They are extremely longed. 


useful when grown to flower later than the 
ordinary kinds, and are well adapted for grow- 


For the production of small plants suitable 
for vases, the following details should be ob- 


* ^ Google 


ing in a dwarf state for room decoration, or even | served. Plant old or young plants on an open 
as dinner-table plants they are appreciated by space of ground ; the former may be planted 
some, and the bright-coloured varieties make an early in April, while the latter should not go 
agreeable change during the dull season of out until about the middle of May, tying the 
winter. The most effective method of culti- stems firmly to stakes as they grow to prevent 
vating them is growing the plants in bush form, breakage by wind or other accident. Do not 
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top the shoots, but allow them to grow unin 
terruptedly; but in the case of the old plants 
thin the stems to six on each, and if more spring 
from the base remove them. Early in Septem¬ 
ber, when the bloom buds are forming, take off 
the points of the shoots about 8 inches long, 
inserting them in pots, five cuttings in a 
4^-inch and nine in a 6-inch pot, using sandy 
soil with a free admixture of leaf-mould, and 
give a good watering to settle them firmly in the 
soil. If the cuttings are not taken off the plants 
till the flower-buds attain a good size they do 
not root so quickly, and consequently the leaves 
flag more when they are taken from the hotbed, 
for they require a gentle heat with shade to 
prevent loss of foliage. Sprinkle with tepid 
water every day in fine weather until they are 
rooted, then gradually harden off and place in 
a cool house as near to the glass as possible to 
keep them sturdy. Each plant will produce 
several flower-buds if the side ones are removed, 
retaining only the one at the extreme point of 
the shoot; this flower will be much larger than 
if all were allowed to grow. 

The following varieties I find are first-rate for 
the various purposes named : Hclianthus, yel¬ 
low, shaded with bronze, large flower. Crushed 
Strawberry is an excellent variety, having long, 
drooping florets of the true Japanese type. 
America has the largest florets of all the varie¬ 
ties, light pink, large, and of good form. 
Oriflamme, dark red, large blooms. White 
Perfectiou, as its name implies, is a pure 
white, medium in size, of gooa form. Patience, 
deep lilac, with fringed florets. Miss Gordon, 
light pink, having long, drooping, thread-like 
petals. The above are excellent for growing 
where large blooms are required for exhibition, 
while those named below are good for bush 
plant culture, producing blooms in quantity : 
Oscar Wilde, dull brick-red. White Perfection, 
Mrs. Wills, white. Mrs. Langtry—this is a 

? em, the colour light lilac, blooming most pro- 
usely, dwarf in habit, while the flowers have a 
powerful Violet odour. Lady Brooke, bright 
yellow; small flowers of a Buttercup shape. 
Nelly, light pink. Meteor, dark. Mrs. Dr. 
Duke, blush. In addition, the above-mentioned 
varieties are also as good for this form of culti¬ 
vation as for producing large blooms. The three 
kinds I will now name are the best for late 
flowering, lasting long after all others are over, 
therefore they are of much value : Elsie Maud, 
white, free-flowering; Miss Lulu Martin, small 
pink blossoms; Miss Bose, dwarf in habit, pink. 

_ M. E. 

4431— Soot on a lawn.— Soot is s good thing for a 
lawn when used in a sensible manner—when sprinkled 
over the Gross early in spring; but most stimulants, when 
used in excess, are injurious. It is probable the Grass 
will reoover and become green again shortly, as soot does 
not generally act in this way.—£. H. 

- You put too large a quantity of soot on 

your lawn, which has caused the Grass to become 
brown. I have used soot for the same purpose 
with very good results. If soot is used at the 
rate of 40 bushels per acre, and mixed with half 
its bulk of fine, dry soil it is a safe and useful 
stimulant for lawns. If the Grass is dead you 
had better clear it off the surface, and sow 
Grass seeds, or lay new turf. If it is not dead 
a few soakings of water in dry weather will 
assist in reviving it.—J. C. C. 

Manure-water for Cam sllias.—Upon 
taking charge of the gardens belonging to a 
gentleman in the midland counties some years 
ago, I found in the collection of plants a 
Camellia reticulata. This was thought a good 
deal of by my employer, and I was told that it 
had produced 4 4 four large flowers all open at 
the same time.'’ I was rather amuBed at the 
statement, but said nothing, as it was very 
plain that the plant could be made to produce 
better results. It was a lanky, straggling speci¬ 
men, and the first thing I did was to take out 
the terminal buds in order to get shoots to 
break from the old wood. It was very much 
pot-bound, but I determined not to repot it, but 
see what could be done by the use of stimulating 
food in the form of liquid-manure. The way I 
made this was by pouring large quantities of 
water upon the manure in the stable-manure pit, 
and allowing the liquid to flow into a catch-pit 
outside. This was used diluted with water at a 
strength of about one gallon to four of water, 
and tne plant was always watered with this 


when dry till its growth was completed. It 
threw out shoots from the old wood, even 
beyond my expectations, and in the course of 
three or four years became a well-furnished 
plant, and instead of producing four blooms 
“all open at the same time,” there were two 
dozen all open at once. I believe that many 
Camellias are ruined from overpotting ana 
subsequent injudicious watering.—R. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GERMAN WALLFOWERS FROM SEED. 
As the time has again arrived for the sowing of 
seed of all perennial plants, I wish to record my 
experiences of how I simply grew one of the 
family—the “ German Wallflower.” I do so 
that those who possessing a garden plot, and 
who are not aware of the great excellence of 
these fine plants for spring gardening, may be 
induced (as I was lost May twelvemonth) to buy 
a packet of seed, sow it, and wait the result. I 
can promise them, provided the seed be got from 
a reliable seedsman, that they will not be dis¬ 
appointed. Mine are blooming now. No des¬ 
cription can convey an accurately correct 
account of their beauty. They are all about 
1 foot high, having immense spikes of double 
flowers, finely perfumed ; the colours range from 
intense yellow to yellow striped with red and 
burnt sienna, and so on to purple and maroon, 
&c. All who have seen my beds are delighted ; 
they can scarcely believe such fine plants 
have been grown from seed. Being in a provin¬ 
cial town last May, and passing an ordinary 
seed-store, it just struck me to invest in a few 
packets of perennials. I did so, paying only 
fourpence for my packet of German Wallflower. 
I had not much belief in the goodness of the 
seeds, as they were so cheap; however, I de¬ 
cided to give them a trial, and when I reached 
home I commenced preparations for them. I 
selected a sunny position, facing south, where I 
made up a bed of good manure and fine earth. 
On this I scattered the seeds thinly, watering 
them afterwards with a fine-rosed watering- 
pot. I then covered them slightly with fine 
soil. They were up in a week’s time, and their 
after culture consisted simply of weeding and 
watering frequently. In the autumn I planted 
them out in the flower-garden, where they have 
remained without any protection all through 
the past winter. No further trouble was taken 
with them, beyond stirring the surface occasion¬ 
ally. Just before blooming I watered daily for 
a week, and I am now well repaid for the trouble 
by their exquisite beauty. 

Maurice L. Connell. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS AGAINST WALLS 
OR FENCES. 

Those who have limited accommodation under 
glass for Chrysanthemums, should make the 
most of any kind of shelter available, and in 
this way prolong the season of outdoor flowers 
as long as possible, and for this purpose walls 
and boarded fences are most useful, as by their 
aid, and a little extra care in covering, when 
early frosts come on unusually severe very 
much may be done to supply the wants of what 
is too often the most flowerless portion of the 
year. Now, walls are generally too fully occu¬ 
pied with fruit trees to admit of much of their 
space being spared for flowers, but there are 
frequently low walls, or such as have a shaded 
aspect, such as the back walls of glasshouses, 
and these can be made serviceable for the pur¬ 
pose in question, as, when there is not space to 
get a border fit for fruit trees, there is ample 
room for the roots of Chrysanthemums, ana if 
there is not height enough to train them straight 
up they may be trained slanting, or even in the 
fan form, so as to cover the wall from base to 
summit with flowers. This is a good time to 
start the operation, as there are generally plenty 
of plants that have been rejected for growing on 
for specimens which are just the thing for grow 
ing on for cut flowers on walls. Give some good 
soil to start them into vigorous growth, and 
water copiously in dry weather, and in autumn 
you will be rewarded with a fine display of 
bloom, that, by the aid of a temporary covering 
of mats or canvas, will yield a good supply up 
to the end of November, or, in favourable seasons, 
until Christmas, as our winters are far more 
merciful than our springs. J. G., Hants. 


Seedling Hollyhocks. —Experience in 
the raising of Hollyhocks from seed has shown 
that, as a rule, the larger portion come true to 
the colour of the parent plants. This is the 
case also when seed is saved from a number of 
plants of the same colour. I was, however, 
hardly prepared for such an experience as I 
noted in connection with seedling plants raised 
under glass from a sowing made at the end of 
last March twelvemonth. The seed was saved 
from special plants only, and when the young 
plants had made strong leafage I found that not 
only was the distinctive character of each kind 
strongly marked, but that the foliage of each 
colour differed distinctly. In one case it was 
lighter, in another more rounded, in another 
more woolly, thus giving conclusive proof that 
Hollyhock flowers, even in plants growing side 
by side, are not intercrossed, and reproduce 
themselves fully. As a rule, also, the quality 
or doubleness of the flowers is equally well re¬ 
produced, and sometimes even in better form. 
The knowledge of this fact may perhaps tempt 
some who admire a fine old garden flower to 
purchase seed and sow in colours. It is late 
now to look for bloom from such seedlings this 
year, but seed may easily be raised in the open 
ground, and the plants when strong can be 
dibbled out to where they are to bloom next 
year. The best preservative from the fungus 
which still pursues our Hollyhocks is found in 
deep holding soil partially enriched with man¬ 
ure, and which promotes clean, quick growth. 
Strong seedlings are less liable to attacks than 
are older or propagated plants. Once a good 
stock is obtained, it is easy to save seed from 
the best and raise plenty of seedling plants 
every year.— A. 

MixnultlS Brilliant. —We have few forms 
of these beautiful annual Mimuluses which give 
such rich colour as does this variety, Brilliant. 
It is well named, for the flowers, though but 
medium-sized, are of rich red-maroon, of good 
form and substance, and profusely borne. Any¬ 
one wanting a bed or mass of rich hue in gardens 
where the soil is holding, will find a bed of this 
kind easily and cheaply produced. A packet 
of seed sown in a pan in March, the seedlings 
when strong enough being dibbled out into 
other pans, and from these transferred to the 
open ground in May, gives a glorious mass of 
rich colour at a very trifling cost. Mimuluses 
are fairly hardy, and may be planted out much 
earlier than ordinary bedding plants.—D. 

Crimson Antirrhinums. —The summer 
before last, when at Wolverhampton, I visited 
the public park there, and was much struck 
with the effective manner in which Mr. Thomas, 
the superintendent, had used a remarkably fine 
strain of crimson Antirrhinums. They were in 
lines as edgings to shrubbery borders, and in 
groups here and there, and-so were seen to the 
best effect. Mr. Thomas has done much in the 
way of selecting this particular colour, and I 
thought it the finest form of a crimson Antir¬ 
rhinum I had ever seen, and it would appear 
that it comes pretty true from seed. The colour 
is of a rich blood-crimson, very striking when 
seen at the close of the day with the setting 
sun. In the case of a fine variety of this cha¬ 
racter it is best to propagate it by means of 
cuttings. In the Tom Thumb section some very 
fine enmson varieties can also be found. Good 
self colours are, perhaps, better adapted for 
decorative purposes than the striped varieties, 
beautiful as the latter undoubtedly are.—R. 

Lemon-scented Verbena. — This is a 
favourite plant with many. It is frequently 
grown in pots, and a few specimens of it are 
very useful in the greenhouse, and it also suc¬ 
ceeds well in the open air in summer. It should 
be planted against a wall, or in a very sheltered 
sunny position. I know of several large wall 
specimens which have been out down lately or 
during the last winter by the frost, and as it is 
not quite hardy it should be protected when 
left out all winter, but although some of the 
branches may appear dead—in fact, may bo 
quite dead—for a considerable distance down, 
the roots are more difficult to kill, and the plants 
should never be thrown away as dead in spring 
until they fail to show life in summer.—J. 

4422.—Uses of an east border.—Narcissi would 
thrive on the east border, as so would also all kinds of 
hardy bulbs. The soil should be well worked and manured 
before planting.—E. H. 
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RAMPION (PHYTEUMA). 
Although the Rampions are not as showy as 
other members of the Hairbell family, they are 
pretty, neat, and interesting. Their flowers are 
produced in either globose or elongated heads, and 
make up their want as regards size by number. 
All enjoy a sunny position, and some make capital 
rock plants. P. orbiculare is a rare and very 
desirable native. It elevates its flower-heads 
1 foot to 2 feet high, and should accordingly be 
classed amongst plants for the front rank of the 
border ; but from a cultivator’s point of view it 
is better grown among rock plants. It would 
then be free from the destructive effects pro¬ 
duced by the use of the hoe and rake. It is 
extremely impatient of removal or division, and 
should be raised from seed sown in autumn in a 
cool frame. It flourishes in a dry position on 
the rock garden in a mixture of leaf-mould, 
peat, and sand. It forms cushion-like tufts and 
produces abundance of dark-blue flower-heads 
on stems from 4 inches to 6 inches long in May 
and June. It is increased by division. P. humile 
ia a capital rock-plant, having a neat tufted 
habit. It requires a dry, sheltered position in 
winter, but should be liberally supplied with 
water in summer. It is not so neat as the last, 
hut is larger in all its parts. The flowers, 
which are blue, are produced in June on 
stems 6 inches high ; increased by division. 
P. comosum (here figured) is an extremely 


Weigelas, Pyrus japonica, Bay, Aucuba, and in 
front a variety of herbaceous flowers. The 

g 'eat thing to be careful about is the planting. 

ut in the shrubs very small, as they spread 
their roots better than larger ones—therefore, 
are firmer in the ground; also it does away with 
the staking, which entails a deal of trouble in 
constantly looking them over to see the wire 
or whatever is used is not cutting into the 
shrubs, <&c. The wind I suffer most from is 
the north-west, which brings the salt with it, 
and that injures the young shoots. Sheep 
hurdles, wattled with furze, would make a good 
shelter for a year or two.—J. T. T. 

4*04. — Latania borbonica. — This Palm may be 
placed out-of-doors in a sheltered situation south of 
London. In a windy place the leaves will be torn to 
pieces. Do not place it out till after the middle of June 
or till the weather settles down with warm nights, and 
plaoe it under cover again by the 20th of September.— 
E. H. 

4407.— Blood-manure.— Fresh animal blood has a 
value as manure, especially for pouring round the roots 
of fruit-trees which have been or are bearing heavily ; but 
the cost of sending a mile for it would pretty well balance 
its value. Use it experimentally for a time and watch 
results.—E. H. 

4402.— Sowing lawn Grass. — Though 

later than is desirable, lawns may be seeded 
down on the principle of better late than lose a 
season. There is no special preparation required 
beyond the good culture which every crop ought 
to have. All roots of perennial weeds must be 


IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 

These beautiful plants are not nearly so much 
grown as their merits would lead one to expect, for 
very few plants are more thoroughly suited to the 
wants of amateur gardeners. They are very readily 
propagated by means of cuttings, and make fine 
specimens in a limited sized pot; and as window 
plants there is hardly anything to equal them, 
either for the quantity of flower they produce 
or for the length of time they continue in 
bloom. For the open garden they are admirably 
suited for filling vases, or rustic baskets, or old 
hollow tree-stems, and if one has a nice sheltered 
nook, where the sunshine can get access, there 
is hardly anything more beautiful than a good 
collection of them turned out, and allowed 
to mingle together in wild confusion. I like to 
spread the old shoots out when planted, and 
securely fasten them to their supports, and then 
allow them to grow unchecked the rest of the 
season ; and in balcony gardens, where they can 
be seen falling over the stonework, and clothing 
the ironwork, they are the perfection of climbers. 
In pots everyone is familiar with the Ivy leaves 
trained on ladder-shaped trellises, but these are 
too formal to do them justice, and if the shoots 
are trained round a few stout stakes, and then 
allowed to grow out in a more natural form, 
they become quite covered with beautiful 
blooms, and very few plants have been more 
improved of late years than these, for in the 
place of flimsy flowers, with washed-out colours, 
we now have the most perfect singles, doubles, 
and semi-doubles that it is possible to imagine, 
and the colours range from bright-crimson to 
pure-white ; the softest shades of pink are to be 
found in the Ivy-leaved section of this interesting 
family of plants. 

Hants. J. G. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TOMATOES UNDER GLASS. 
Amateur gardeners do not make nearly so 
much use of the Tomato as they might for 
filling up every nook and corner in their glass¬ 
houses or pits in summer, for after the summer 
bedders are planted out one frequently finds 
houses nearly or quite empty that would, if 
in the hands of market gardeners, be filled 
with Tomatoes, and yield one of the most 
profitable crops of the year. Our plan is to 
sow a quantity of seed in March in gentle heat, 
and as soon as fit to pot off they are transferred 
to 3-inch pots, and in due time to 6-inch and 
7-inch pots, using good, rich loam for potting, 
and keeping the plants close to the glass in a 
warm house or pit, and by the time the houses 
are getting cleared they will be fine plants, 
either showing fruit or in flower, and in capital 
condition for transferring to fruiting pots or 
boxes. If pots are used they must be at least 
12 inches in diameter, or they will not hold soil 
enough to carry heavy crops, and will need 
more frequent attention with the water-pot. 
But after trying many devices I must say that I 
prefer boxes to pots, from the fact of their hold¬ 
ing a larger quantity of soil without having it so 
thick as a 12-inch pot; consequently, the active 
feeding roots are more on the surface, and cap¬ 
able of being acted on more easily with stimu¬ 
lants of various kinds, and above all with rich 
top-dressings of soil and manure, whereby they 
can be kept swelling up their fruit as long as it 
may be desirable. The kind of boxes I find 
best for setting on stages of greenhouses are 
those in which eggs are imported from France. 
They are about 6 feet long, 1£ feet wide, and 
9 inches deep, and having a double partition 
in the centre may be divided into 3 feet 
lengths if desired, by merely cutting through 
the outer board with a saw. When set 
in position I put in a layer of litter, or half- 
rotten manure, which acts as drainage at first 
and as food for the roots later on. On this I 
put a laver of rough soil, such as turf that is 
roughly broken up, and on this I make mounds 
of good soil to plant in, two plants being put 
in a 3-feet box ; and by planting on mounds 
there is ample space left to top-dressing, as soon 
as the roots are observed coming through the 
soil. I do not think there is any better compost 
than turf cut from old pasture about 3 inches 
thick, and stacked just long enough to kill the 
Grass ; this, with a little manure, will grow fine 
crops of Tomatoes. As regards training, I 
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Tufted horned K&nipion (Phyteuma comosum). 


slow-growing plant, and requires careful tend¬ 
ing, or a slug will do it considerable damage in 
a single night. It is a very interesting and 
genuine rock plant, suitable for a fissure, vertical 
or sloping to the sun. It does best amongst a 
mixture of peat, sand, or grit, with a little loam, 
where it can root to the depth of 2 feet. It has 
almost stalkless heads of dark purple flowers, 
and dark, Holly-like leaves. It flowers in June 
and July, and is increased by means of seed. P. 
Charmeli and P. Scheuchzeri are too nearly 
allied for the pair to be in the same garden, 
except for purposes of comparison. The latter 
is dwarfest in habit; the flowers are borne on 
stems varying from 6 inches to 12 inches in 
height, and are of a pretty blue colour. It is 
evergreen, and must be increased by means of 
seed sown in autumn. E. F. 


taken out, and if poor the land Bhould have 
manure. When sown thus late in the season it 
will be an advantage if the seeds can be covered 
with some fine rich compost, or, at any rate, 
give a sprinkling of nitrate of soda, and rake it 
in with the seeds.—E. H. 


4177.—Plants for sea-coast, North 
Devon. —Having seen no answer to “Cray’s- 
foot’s inquiry concerning the above, I will 
now tell him what shrubs do with me in North 
Devon, five miles from the sea, but open to it. 
I should first plant a hedge of Sycamore, 
Beech, Privet, and Thorns, in front of which, 
when they make a shelter, which they soon 
would, I should plant anything, except Laurel. 
I find the following shrubs do well : Deutzias, 
single and double, Privet, both the large and 
small variety, Lilacs, Laburnums, Cistus, 
Rhododendrons, Berberis, V. Sumach, Escal- 
lonia, Laurustinus, several sorts of Spic-eas, 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

Tuberose-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana 
affinis).—In the year 1886 I planted out some 
of this Tobacco, which stood out until the frost 
killed it. In the summer of 1887 a young seed¬ 
ling came up in the place where the old ones 
had stood, but did not have time to bloom ; so 
in the autumn I potted it, and have kept it in 
a room in the house where there has seldom 
been a fire all winter. It has now been in 
bloom some days, and is full of promise. I 
communicate this, thinking it may be of interest 
to some of the numerous readers of Gardening. 
—R. P. 

4438.— Pemettyain a room.— Repot the 
Pernettya now if it requires more pot room. 
The plant will do better now in the wee bit of 
garden than in the room. Plunge the pot in the 
soil of the border, or heap up someCocoa-nut-fibre 
round it. You might save the seeds contained 
in the berries, and sow them in a pot of light 
peaty soil. Weak liquid-manure may be useful 
to plants when strong and having abundant 
roots—not otherwise.—E. H. 
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prefer the single stem or cordon above all others; 
it is simple and always satisfactory, and the 
only care required is to just nip out the side- 
shoots directly they are visible, and after the 
plants once get loaded with fruit they have not 
much inclination to make superabundant 
growth. Watering is the main thins that gives 
good results. Never let the plants flag for want 
of water; keep the roots damp and the fruit 
dry, and there will be not much fear about 
having plenty of fruit of the finest quality. 

Varieties. —I crow tho old smooth Red, Cri¬ 
terion, Earliest of all, Paragon, and Conqueror, 
and find them all good if well-grown; and if 
there are still plenty of green fruits hanging 
when the house is required for housing plants 
again, I pull the plants up by the root, cut off all 
the leaves, and hang them up in a warm, dry 
place, such as the back wall of a Vinery, where 
they keep up a supply until the new year, 
i Wants. J. G. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Late Marrow Peas. 

This crop is so important in every garden that 
every expedient should be adopted which can in 
any way enable it to pass through itB difficulties 
without much suffering. Men may be seen 
labouring heavily with watering-pots in a dry, 
hot time, where less than half the time and 
labour in preparatory work at the right season 
would have given more satisfactory results. 
Mark out the sites, in January or February, 
open a trench, and fill in with manurial com¬ 
post—Peas dislike rank manure—of the usual 
decaying matters which accumulate about a 
garden, mixed with a proportion of manure from 
the stables or pigstye, with a little soot, Ac. ; 
blend the whole together and work into the 
trench, where the Peas will by-and-by be 
planted. When this is done early in the season, 
the added compost has become mellow and in a 
fit state for the roots of the plants to work among 
at once. As much of the soil taken out of the 
trench may be thrown back and worked up with 
the compost as will fill the trench to the original 
level. The bottom of the trench will also be 
stirred up and incorporated. All the stations 
required for late Peas should be got ready at 
the same time, and a stump driven down at the 
end of each row, so that when one wants to put 
in a row of Peas all he has to do is to place a 
line along the line of stumps, draw a drill about 
3 inches deep, and plant the Peas. 

Sowing and gathering. —The large Marrow 
Peas should be allowed room to branch out, not 
only below the surface, as the preparation to 
the site suggested above will provide for, but 
also above the ground, this must be provided 
for by thin planting. From 2 inches to 3 inches 
apart all over the drill will not be too much 
spaoe to allow, and this will necessitate the care¬ 
ful distribution of the seeds individually by 
hand. In dry weather the drills should be 
soaked with water and then covered with the 
dry soil drawn from the drills. If mice are 
likely to be troublesome dress the seeds with 
red lead, or else keep traps set in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Pea row. To do the late Peas 
justice the rows should be isolated, with other 
dwarf crops between. Mulching with manure is 
a valuable expedient, and, in connection with 
a good preparation of the land, betimes should 
Tender watering, even in the driest weather, un¬ 
necessary. The mulch, which should consist of 
half-decayed stable manure, should be spread 
on both sides of the rows of Peas, 18 inches or 
so wide, and 3 inches or 4 inches thick. Gather¬ 
ing should be done carefully, and as soon as the 
produce is fit for use, and in many cases a 
second crop of young shoots and blossoms will 
be put forth, and a second crop of Peas, which 
will be very useful, will be produced. Fine 
kinds of late Peas are the following standard 
sorts : Champion of England, Ne Plus Ultra, 
Veitch’s Perfection, Telegraph, and Carter's 
Telephone here figured. M. 


Rhubarb.—I have lately found that the flower-heads 
of Rhubarb, if cooked in a similar manner to a Cauliflower, 
make a very agreeable vegetable, with a flavour somewhat 
Tike Sorrel.—C. A. J. 

4372.—Cucumbers in a greenhouse.— Construct 
% rough but strong stage directly over the flue. If possible, 
smd cover it with stout slates. On this place a mound 
consisting of about a bushel of turfy loam, mixed with 
manure, for each plant, and tarn it out in the oentre, 
training the shoots to wires stretched witl in 9 Inches or 


10 Inches of the glass. This is a simple and, at the same 
time, an excellent plan. Lay down some rough pieces of 
turf before placing the soil on the stage.—B. C. R. 

4364.— Manure for Tomatoes.— Yes; 
Clay’s fertiliser is an admirable stimulant for 
Tomatoes, mix it with the soil when potting at 
the rate of a 6-inch potful (no more) to a large 
barrow of compost. It may also be employed 
as a top-dressing from time to time when the 
plants are in full hearing. Sprinkle a small 
handful over the surface of an 11 -inch or 12-inch 
pot, and lightly prick it in with a hand-fork, or 
a bit of sharp stick. Liquid-manure from the 
stable is very good for plants in small pots, and 
I have also used guano, soot, and sulphate of 
ammonia to these plants, both in pots and 
planted out, with good results. I believe in 
using a variety of manures for anything of the 



Carter's Telephone Pea. 

above nature, as very few, indeed, of them con¬ 
tain all the principles needed by the plants.— 
B. C. R. 


4401.—Bees and grubs.— If your bees 
are fairly numerous, transfer them to a bar- 
frame hive, discarding old pollen and infected 
comb ; in the skep you cannot get at the moth- 
trails to remove them. If, as is more probable, 
the bees are weak, unite them to another stock, 
and place any brood you may find in the hive 
over the feed-hole of the united colony, and 
cover with a straw cap, carefully excluding all 
traces of moth. You may treat the empty 
skeps as you propose, but I would prefer steam¬ 
ing them.—T. 8. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Questions.—Querist and answers ewe inssrted fa 
Gardsmths free of ehargeif correspondents follow the rube 
here laid down for theur juidanoe. AU eommuniceUiont 
for ineertion should be elearfy and oondeely written on 
one ride of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARomrara, 37, Southampton - street, Covent ■ garden, 
London, Letters on business should be sent to the Pub* 
usHnu The name and address of the sender are required 
tn addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as GAumxnra has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they oannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following t' * ' * 

cations. 


1 the receipt of their eommuni* 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
meats) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils , and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDwrae should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

4466. —Tuberous Begonias.—Is is too late to sow 
tuberous Begonia seed in a greenhouse, and is heat neces¬ 
sary?—O. I. K. 

4467. — Cutting back Furze.— When is the proper 
time to out bock furze that is getting too old and strag¬ 
gling ?—Kniout. 

4468. —Freesias.—What soil is most suitable for 
these, and what is the beet treatment for the bulbs after 
flowering ?— Dublin. 

4469. — Treatment of Genistas.— Would someone 
kindly tell me how to manage Genistas when they have 
done blossoming ?—Bsc inner. 

4470. —Pruning Tea Roses.— When should Tea 
Roses in a greenhouse now flowering be pruned, especially 
Reine Marie Henriette ?—O. I. K. 

4471. — Rose cuttings in bottles.— Would some 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me how and when to 
strike Rose cuttings in bottles ?—O. 1. K. 

4472. —Ants in a tennis lawn.—My tennis lawn is 
infested with ants. How can I best destroy them without 
hurting the Grass?— H. Mbthi’kn Lkoqatt. 

4473. — Apples on the Paradise Stock.— I shall 
be glad to be informed of the kinds of Apples most suit¬ 
able to work on the Paradise Stock ?—H. B. 

4474. — Cucumbers in frames. — Will someone 
kindly tell me bow to manage Cucumbers in a frame 
heated with long stable-manure only ?— Bywatkr. 

4475. — Pruning a Pyrus japonica.— 1 should be 
glad to know if it will injure a Pyrus japonioa trained 
against a wall to prune it so late in the season ?—Q. EL 

4476. — Treatment of Tulips.— is it better to lift 
Tulips after the first season's flowering, or to leave than 
in a well-drained but not light soil, where they are?— 
F. B. 

4477. — Greenhouse Orchids. — Are there any 
Orchids that could be grown in a greenhouse that is kept 
to a heat in the cold months of about 45 degs. or 50 degs. T 
-T. H. 

4478. — Cement for flue joints.— Will some reader 
of Gardening kindly tell me tne best oement for making 
the joints sound of a 4-inch glased drain-pipe flue?— 

J. H. C. 

4479. —Culture of a Datura.—Will someone please 
to give me some information with respect to the cultiva¬ 
tion of a Datura that oame from Franoe ? I have a green¬ 
house.— Plumbiul 

4480. —Treatment of Primulas and Cyclamen. 
—Will someone kindly tell me how to manage Primulas 
and Cyclamens when they have done flowering, and how 
I may best increase them ?—M. W. 

4481. —Trimming leaves of Crocuses.—My gar¬ 
dener has trimmed off the tope of the leaves of the 
Crocuses. He maintains that this will not injure the 
flowers next year. Is he right ?— Oppidan. 

4482. — Weight of Strawberry crop.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me what is a fair average weight of 
saleable Strawberries per 6-inch pot where circumstances 
are favourable and 200 to 300 pots ore grown ?—T. J. L. 

4483. —Bulbs not flowering. —My Pheasant-eyt 
Narcissus fail to flower. They were planted in the same 
soil and at the same time as others, which have all done 
well. Should they flower another year or are they no 
good?—F. B. 

4484. — Growing Bananas.—What is the proper 
soil to grow Bananas in, and what temperature should 
the house be kept at? I am just starting seme young 
plants, and I wont fruit os soon as I can get it. Will some¬ 
one kindly give me his experience ?— Acorx. 

4485. —Wallflowers near Manchester—I have 
just bought about four dozen Wallflower roots. How oan 
they be kept alive during winter near Manchester? 
With me they always die. 1 have not any gloss about the 
garden that 1 can cover them up with.— Frxdk. Walton. 

4486. —Cucumbers in a greenhouse.—Would 
some experienced Cucumber-grower kindly tell me the 
proper treatment to secure a fair crop of fruit in a green¬ 
house ? At present with nie the fruit forms, and when it 
is about 2 inches long it turns yellow and drops off. Why 
is this?—G. W. 

44S7.—Azaleas and Camellias not blooming. 
—Will someone kindly inform me the probable reason of 
my Azaleas not blooming? They have been in a conser¬ 
vatory with a temperature of about 40 degs. during the 
winter. The buds form, but do not seem to contain any 
bloom, and the leaves look green and healthy. Also, the 
Camellias are bloomless, the leave* of which ore now turn¬ 
ing yellow and look shrivelled. What can I do?—Diaur 
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4488.—Lily of the Valley not flowering— My 
dump of Lily of the Valley has only produced one flower- 
spike this season. It flowered fairly well last year, and 
has not been disturbed. Is failure the result of the dry 
summer ? It is planted on the shady side of garden over¬ 
hung by Lilac-trees?—K. E. F. 

4439. — .Destroying 1 Buttercups.—I have a meadow 
infested with Buttercups. How can I get rid of them ? 
Last year 1 had the blossoms all out down to prevent 
their seeding; but that seems to have strengthened the 
roots of the plants, for this season they are more numerous 
than ever.—M rs. C. Woolotox. 

449a— Rose shoots eaten off.— I planted some 
dwarf Boses last autumn, and they have all broken well; 
but 1 find that the shoots are now being eaten off by. I 
s upp os e , some kind of slug, but can And no trace of it. 
How can I stop whatever it is from eating off all the new 
growth ?—H. Msthobn Lbqqatt. 

4491.— Bees on a lawn.—My lawn is quite perforated 
by burrowing bees, and I shall feel glad of any advice as 
to bow to get rid of them. I have tried wool saturated in 
carbolic acid ; but this only destroyed the Grass, and the 
bees are just as busy as ever a short distance off.—Gnoses 
JmunnT, Queen-street, High Wycombe. 

4i92.— Planting a baby’s grave.—I was glad to 
■ee the answer of "M. W.,” in Gakdkxlkg, May 19th, 
p. 137, to “ Mourner’s ” letter. 1 would further ask him 
to give a few hints regarding seed sowing and the culture 
of the plants he names. I shall be pleased if he will 
answer me as soon as possible.—O. D. A. 

4493. -Budding Medlars on Thorns.— I propose 
to bud some white Thorns with Medlars at a height of 
about 8 feet. Will they succeed in that way, or must the 
Thorn be worked close to the ground ? I ask the question 
because a Quince I headed back and grafted with a Pear 
appears unable to supply sufficient sap.—H. B. 

4494. — Manuring Vegetables. — Will someone 
oblige me with the following information ? I have planted 
Schoolmaster Potato, French and Scarlet Runner Beans, 
and also Songsters No. 1 Pea. What manure (if any) would 
be useful while they are just above ground ? The ground 
had no manure previous to sowing.—J. H. B. 

4495. —Narcissi not flowering.— I shall feel much 
obliged if someone will explain the reason of Narcissi not 
flowering. I have had my bulbe four or five years, and 
this year out of about 1,000 bulbs I have only had one 
flower. They are in good soil, and all the other buds in 
the same beds have done splendidly.—M rjs. F. Smith. 

4496. —An evergreen tree wanted.— Name of 
above wanted for a north aspect, with strong winds 
between houses prevailing; soil, sandy loam. It is neces¬ 
sary for the habit of growth to be rather oompact and 
perpendicular. The enquirer wants to see the summer 
appearance of any trees named, and so asks the question 
now.—C. A. J. 

4497. — Growing Tea Boses.—I should be muoh 
obliged if someone would tell me the best sorts and how 
to grow Tea Roses in pots in a small greenhouse heated 
by a flue. The house faces east, and it is rather shaded 
by trees, and, therefore, not over light, and it is also 
rather damp. Would anything else be likely to thrive 
with the Roses ?— Nkw Hard. 

4498. —Alicante and Gros Oolman Grapes.—I 
have a number of Black Alicante and Gros Colmaa Vines. 
Nearly every bunch has a large shoulder almost as large 
as the bunch itself. 1 should like to know if these 
shoulders should be out off or allowed to remain. Perhaps 
some reader of Gardening will kindly inform me the 
best plan to adopt. The Vines are very vigorous.— 
Amatxcr. 

4499. — Destroying mealy bug.— In €3 arj>rning for 
May 12 (page 125) I read an article on destroying mealy 
bug witn a solution of paraffin oil, soft soap, and Gishunt 
compound. Will the writer, Mr. R. G. Fletcher, kindly 
say what quantity of each article he uses to make one 
dressing at its very strongest; also if it can be used freely 
upon Vines without injuring the eyes or tender shoots?— 
VlNB. 

4500. —Schlzoetylla ooccinea.— Can anyone kindly 
tell me the right treatment for Sohizostylis ooooinea in a 
greenhouse V I have tried it here (in Cheshire) out-of- 
doore and under hand-glasses, but cannot get it to flower. 
I have now some large pots full of healtby-looking plants 
in an unhsated greenhouse. Should they hive more 
beat, or be stood out-of-doors till oold weather comes ?— 
A. U. P. 

4501. — Plante to grow with Roses.—I have a 
small piece of land in the neighbourhood of Peckham, 
where the soil is very clayey. Next year I want to grow 
Roses. Will some reader tell me what other flowers 
(annaals and others), of easy cultivation, suitable to the 
soil, and free from the various blights wtuoh affect Roses, 
might be grown with them? Would Carnations and 
Anemones be suitable?—H. P. 

4502. — Grass-weed on a pond. —The fish-pond in 
question has been made several years, and the Grass-weed 
did not appear until two or three years ago, and has 
gradually increased in quantity as to require removing at 
short intervals. Would someone please say how I nan get 
rid of the nuisance ? I might add there are two springs, 
and, if that is not sufficient to keep the water to a proper 
level, the town’s water is sometimes used.—D ranr. 

4503. — Strawberries not flowering.— I have a 
large bed of Strawberries that bloomed and fruited well 
last year for the first time, they being new plants the pre¬ 
vious autumn ; but this season, instead of blooming as my 
other beds are now doing, they are throwing out very 
large strong runners. If some experienced Strawberry- 
grower would kindly tell me the probable cause of this 
and the remedy, if there is one, I should deem it a great 
favour.— An Old Subscriber. 

4501.— Narcissus not flowering.— I have some 
bulbs of Narcissus (not Pheaaant’s-eye), which flowered 
last year, but have not produced one flower this season. 
The leaves began to appear before the Crocuses in the 
box with them, but did not grow more than an inoh above 
ground, and are now yellow. The Crocuses and Snow¬ 
drops in the box did well. What ought to be done with 
them now ? And will they be likely to flower next year f 
They were large bulbs and planted early.—K. E. E. 
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4605.—Narcissus and Camellias from seed.— 

1 should be much obliged if someone could tell me how 
long it would be before Narcissus seeds would produce 
flowers, if sown when ripe? Also, how soon single 
Camellias from seed would bloom that are now about 

2 inches high ?— Miss M. Gurney. 

4506. — A plague Of ants. —I Bhould be greatly 
obliged if I could hear of some means of poisoning ants, 
with which the soil of my garden is literally swarming. 
In a reoent number of Gardening a sauoer of syrup was 
reoommended ; but, though they come in numbers to it, 
they invariably struggle out again in time, and only a few 
can be caught that way just when the sauoer is emptied. 
If some poison were mixed with the syrup it might be 
effectual. Syringing with soft soapy water doea not keep 
them off Rose-trees, Ac., where they cause great havoc.— 
F. B. Corkuill. 

4507. — Destroying woodllce. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to get rid of woodlice in a green¬ 
house ? The house is a small lean-to, and for staging I 
have slates with broken charcoal on the top. I find the 
charcoal is full of woodlice, and even on the shelf at 
the back are some. They get into the pots wherever 
they are put. Do they breed in the charcoal, and would it 
be better to have no charcoal at all on the slates ? 1 under¬ 
stood charcoal was very good to stand plants on. The 
wall at the back of the greenhouse is a very old one, and 
I thought perhaps they came from there, and so had it 
well cemented.—A. B. 0. 

4508. —Aspidistras flowering.— Two green Aspi¬ 
distras, which I parted three years since, are just now 
throwing up to the surface of the earth each a star-shaped 
flower, white spotted with red in the petals, a dark rea in 
the recesses. I have not observed this before. Is it 
usual? Do these plants require any special treatment? 
In the case of some striped Aspidistras the points of the 
leaves are appearing as usual; but that is not so with 
these green ones. Only the flower has shown, and in 
each case dose to the last leaf of last year’s growth, 
which leaf seems orinkled and splits easily, whereas ail 
the other leaves are extremely fine and glossy.—X. Y. Z. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
art given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

4609.— Manure-water for Ferns (Saundertfoot). 
—Ferns may be watered with good results with weak, 
liquid oow-manure. The Osmunds likes a wet position.— 
J. Jarvis. 

4510 —Dividing Primroses and Polyanthuses 
(D. P.). —The present is a good time for dividing these, 
if they can be kept well watered afterwards; or they may 
be left until August and September, and then be divided. 

4511.— Blanching Endive (Salad).— The presence 
of the worms shows there is too much moisture. Tie up 
the Endive-plants when the foliage is quite dry, and cover 
with ashes; but to have good crisp Endive the plants 
must previously be well grown. 

4612. —Cucumbers failing (C. F. G.).— Apparently 
the atmosphere of the house has been kept too diy ; some 
houses require much more attention in this matter than 
others. During bright weather the path in ths house 
Bhould be constantly flooded with water. 

4513 — Unfruitful Cherry-trees (C. T .).—The 
Cherry-trees are probably growing in a dry situation, and 
should be well watered at the root, especially at about this 
period, which is a critical time for stone fruits, all of which 
would, in most cases, be benefited by a more liberal supply 
of water. 

4514.— Weevils on Roses (R*ee).—Vfe know of no 
effectual remedy other than hand-pioking. Perseverance 
will nearly always effect their extermination. The best 
time to catch these pests at work is very early in the 
morning, when feeding; later in the day they are not 
readily perceived. 

4516.— Unfruitful Vines ( V. S.).—In so small a house 
the Vines would do better on the long-rod system annually 
renewed. Cut out four of the rods and train up new shoots 
from the base Next year cut out the other four old rods 
and leave the young ones to bear, training up four others 
in the place of those last removed. 

4516. —Unhealthy Melon-stems (M. N. S.).— The 
disease complained of is probably canker. It often attacks 
both Melons and Cucumbers. A simple and good remedy 
is to rub quicklime into the affected parte, and to keep 
them dry by covering with a small square of glass, which 
should have the moisture wiped off it every morning. 

4517. —Planting trees and laying down turf 
(Planter).— Evergreen trees may still be planted If you 
can give them plenty of water overhead and at the roots 
until they get well hold of the soil. Mulching must not 
be neglected, as it is of the greatest value. Turf may be 
laid also if you can water it freely. It is too late to sow 
Grass seeds now. 

4518. —Growing Turnips (T. P.).—U the land has 
been manured for the Potatoes, sow in the drills with the 
Turnips 56 lb. of superphosphate on the ten rods. The 
drills should be 14 inohes apart and the plants be 
thinned to 12 inches apart in the rows. Veitch’s Red 
Globe and Orange Jelly are good kinds. Half-a-pound 
of seed will be ample. 

4519. — Tradescantla zebrlna (Novice.).— This 
plant requires a winter temperature of not less than 
50 degs to 55 degs. It does not do well in a oool green¬ 
house at that season. It forms an excellent window plant 
for a warm room, and it should be grown in a basket, or 
the pot should be suspended, the shoots then droop grace¬ 
fully and look exceedingly pretty. 

4520. —Culture of Ferns ( Fenn).—l fear your house 
is altogether unsuitable for the cultivation of your Ferns. 
They would thrive much better if taken out and arranged 
in a rookery behind the back wall, with a northern aspect. 
The kinds you name are all British Ferns, exoept one, and 
to attempt the growth of these under glass facing south 
is, I fear, useless, saving for the encouragement of thrips. 
Your Asplenium flacoidum is a native ~of New Zealand, 
and becomes a beautiful ornament when grown in a living 
room.— J. Jarvis. 


4521. —Vine leaves curlingfL. C. G.).— Vine leaves 
curl in the way named sometimes when kept too close, 
and deficient ventilation is the cause, probably, though 
the roots may be in a bad condition; indeed, pretty al 
the failures in Vine culture may be traced to these two 
causes—weakly action of the roots, and small soft foliage 
produced in a close, moist atmosphere. 

4522. —Poultry manure for Celery (Salad).— 
This manure ought to do very well for Celery, and should 
before planting be well mixed with the soil by forking it 
over twice after the manure is added. We should give a 
thickness of about } inoh, or rather more. This parti¬ 
cular manure is very stimulating and assists early growth, 
a very important consideration with Celery. 

4523. —Tulips, Ranunculuses, and Anemones 
(G. F.f—lt is not necessary to take up these bulbe after 
flowering, unless the ground is required for something 
else. Place a ooat of manure, or ashes, round the roots 
and let them alone. If you must take them up do so when 
the stems have died down. Expose them to the air for a 
few hours to dry, and then store them in paper bags in a 
oool place. 

4624.—Water for a garden (Tar).— There is no* 
the slightest probability that rain falling upon a tarred 
roof would be in any way contaminated thereby. Of 
oouroe, if the tar was always in a moist state, a portion 
would wash off with the rain-water, but even that would 
be little, and do no harm. As the tar, however, would 
soon become hard, the rain would not affect it, or it the 
rain-water. 

4525. ;—Striking Bouvardia cutt ing s (B. S.). _ 

The failure to strike outtings of these plants Is probably 
due to the employment of hard shoots. The old plants 
should have been cut back, and placed in heat, and they 
would then have thrown out nioe young shoots, which 
would strike root readily in sandy soil in a good warmth. 
They require to be kept moderately moist, and oloee and 
shaded until rooted. 

4526. —Blight on Pelargoniums (M. W.) —By 

"blight” we presume you mean green-fly. This is best 
destroyed by frequent and light fumigations with 
Tobacco just before the blooms expand. Great care must 
be taken at this season of the year that the plants are 
never allowed to suffer from want of water at the roots 
Frequent doses of weak, olear manure-water will greatly 
help the plants and increase the size of the flowers. The 
plants should be kept quite free from dead leaves, and 
they should have abundant space and plenty of ventila¬ 
tion. 

4527. —Early and late-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (Ernest).— In the list of Chrysanthemums seat 
the following belong to the early-flowering section, vie • 
La Vierge, Rose d’Etd, Madeline Davis, Blanch Colamb* 
8t. Mary, and Frederio Pele. The other varieties named 
belong to the November flowering section, the earliest to 
open being Lady Selborne, Elaine, Mrs. G. Bundle, Mrs. 
Dixon, and Mons. C. Hubert, and the latest being Ethel. 
The plants, being now in 5-incb and 6-inch pots, should be 
stood in an open situation outdoors. The early-flowering 
varieties should be stopped (if not already done) to induce 
a bushy growth. The other varieties will break naturally 
next month, when the required number of Btems should 
be allowed to grow and all others pinched off.—W. E. 
Boycm, Highgate. 

4528. — Growing Orchids (Odontoglossum).— With 
your oonvenienoe you are in a very enviable position, and 
should be able to grow a quantity of Orchids. With your 
intermediate house you could accommodate many of the 
beautiful Cattleyas recently noted by me. They cannot 
fall to please ; indeed, to my mind, Cattleyas rank amongst 
the most showy and richly-ooloured of all Orchids. The 
list of your oolleotion is good, and the Oncidium varico- 
sum I cannot too strongly urge upon all small amateurs, 
because it gives suoh a large amount of pleasure for suoh 
a little attention. The Laelia pedunoul&ris appears to me 
to be your most difficult subject. It will require the in¬ 
termediate house, with an abundant supply of water and 
good exposure to sun and light when growing. To ripen 
your plants, reduce the water supply, and expose them 
more freely to sun and air when you observe the bulbs 
have finished growing.— Matt. Bramblr. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany ths parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor q f Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Richmond.—1, Pyrus oommunis 
2, Pyrus malus floribundus; 3, Apparently a species of 

Service.- Captain Boothby .—Specimen insufficient.- 

William Bibby.—l, A variety of Pile Wort (Ficaria); 2. 

Poet's Narcissus (Narcissus poetious).- K. J.— Good 

King Henry (Chenopodiura Bonus Henricus).- J. W. 

Locke.—1, Soarlet Windflower (Anemone fulgens); 2, 
Asparagus plumoeus; 3, Pteris longifolia; 4, Nephrodium 

moils.- F. H. F. —Fuohsia procumbent.- Bede .— 

Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia).-//. E.— Specimens 

quite insufficient.- J J. Jones .—A variety of Paeony; 

2 , Holly-leaved Barberry (Mahonia (Berber is) aquifolium); 
8 , Common Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus); 4, Euony- 
mus japonicua aureus, not hardy except in the Bouth of 

England.- J. D— Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus 

aconitifolius fl.-pl.).- Mrs. M organ.— Wood ward ia radi- 

oans.- Y. Z .—White Scilla(Scilla nutans alba).- T. 8. 

—1, A Daphne, send in flower; 2, Dogwood (Cornus mas); 

3, Insufficient specimen ; 4, Thuja Lobbi.- Enquirer.— 

1 , Mountain Clematis (Clematis montana); 2, Blue- 
flowered Cat Mint (Nepeta ccerulea); 3, Drooping Catch- 
fly (Silene pendulal; 4, Austrian Leopard’s Bane (Doro- 

nicum austriacum).- W. N. Oates .—Orange Monkey- 

flower (Diplaous (Mimulus) glutinosus).- F. <?.—Vanda 

suavif ,- E. M. M.—We do not name garden varieties of 

Tulips. 


Hardy Flowers : Giving description of upwards of 
thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for th«r arrangement, culture, &c. Now read/ 
fourth and popular edition. Price Is. ; post free. Is. 8d. 
Direot from the Publishing Offioe, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London, W.O. And of all booksellers. 
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A. F.— Apply to some greengrocer, 
fee way of getting supplies; there ai 
rrowers who oall round on shops in L 


TO OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as toe have to go 
to press some time before the dais of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived 

We should be glad if reader would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

ter, who will put you in 
i are plenty of market 

growers who oall round on shops in London.- S. S. B .— 

Use pots of from • inches to 8 inches in diameter, accord¬ 
ing to the strength of the individual plants.- John W. 

Serson.— The Vines require lifting, which may be done 

early in the autumn.- J. J. —The Candle-plant (Cocalia 

articulate) is not a Cactus.- A. J. D. —If you will send 

specimens of the insect we can then advise you.- B .— 

Apply to T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 

Lone ion, N.- J. J.— Next week.- Mrs. if.—Drought 

st the roots and cold draughts of air.- M. L. R.— Thrips 

And burnt with the sun. - Charley Smith, Lightdiffe .— 

We do not know the weed by the name you give it. Please 
send a good specimen of it, and then we will try and help 
you. _ 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

4529. — Point® of Dorking- fowls.— Will “Doulting” 
please let me know the show points of white Dorking fowls 7 
—C. M Bakrr. 

4530. — Brahma and Minorca fowls.—Will some- 
oee kindly tell me if it will spoil the breeds to allow 
Brahma and Minorca fowls to run together during the 
autumn and winter months, separating them again in the 
spring, when eggs will be wanted for sitting ?—M. L. K. 

4631.—Fowls in a garden.— I have a back garden, 
on which I have spent £3 in shrubs, fee. It is fenoed all 
round with wooden railings, 4 feet high. Three doors off 
■they keep hens, and these hens get into the garden and 
■destroy all my work. What can I do 7 Am I forced to 
put a netting round, or can I use poison to them 7—W. 
Faadlby. 

4582.- Guinea fowls.—Might I ask “ Doulting ” for 
•some more information about Guinea fowls ? I have seen 
them wild in woods, and very good shooting they made, 
too. Could he tell me whether they would thrive in most 
parts in their wild state, and how they would have to be 
led, Ac 7 In doing so he would muoh oblige—B. 

4533. — Chickens losing use of their legs.— 
Would someone kindly tell me what is the oause of 
•chickens losing the use of their legs 7 I hatched some in 
my incubator a fortnight ago, and after a week’s time one 
by one they have lost all power in their legs, and are not 
able to stAnd at all. They seem quite healthy otherwise, 
And eat well.—T relawny. 

4534. — Keeping fowls. — I propose moving next 
imonth, and in the garden where I am going there seems 
to be a well-built fowl house, with run about 50 feet by 5 
■feet. As I Bhould like to keep a ffiw fowls, would “ Doul¬ 
ting " kindly inform me the best kind to get 7 I do not 
care muoh about appearance so long as they are good 
layers. Could he also give me hints as to their feeding 
and treatment, as I am entirely ignorant on the point 7— 
Ignoramus. 

REPLIES. 

4108.— Fowls eating their eggs.— I have cured 
■owls from eating their eggs by filling an empty shell with 
the beet mustard, mixed in the same manner as for table, 
•only not quite so soft, and plaoed in their neet.—G. A. S. 

4162.— Unhealthy hens. —“ Glauber’s” 
hens appear to be suffering from a severe attack 
of ronp, a cure for which is recommended on 
page 95, in reply to Query 3905. The hard 
substance which appears on the tongues of the 
fowls is caused by the birds being forced to 
breathe through the mouth, instead of the 
nostrils. Continued exposure to the air makes 
the tip of the tongue first dry, and afterwards hard 
and horny. As the roup or other disease from 
which the fowls are suffering is removed, the 
tongue will improve also. It should, however, 
be frequently moistened with a little oil or 
glycerine, and the hard scale will soon drop off. 
Koup is usually brought on by exposure to damp 
and cold; it is also caused by roosting in badly- 
ventilated houses, and is easily carried from one 
fowl to another. I am not snre whether 
“ Glauber’s ” fowls are not ill with diphtheria. 
'This disease usually commences with general 
depression and debility, followed by catarrhal 
indications. The plumage is ruffled, the wings 
drooped, and the bird appears drowsy. When 
feeding, a peculiar constrained action may be 
observed, as if the neck were stiff; there is also 
a difficulty in swallowing. Soon the eyes and 
nostrils discharge a sanious liquid, and a sticky 
material issues from the corners of the mouth. 
Upon opening the latter, an abundance of 
this sticky matter, often mingled with shred- 
like particles or specks, will be found towards 
the throat. Diphtheria usually runs its course 
in from seven to fourteen days; and in those 
cases which recover there for some time exists a 
difficulty in swallowing, a tendency to vomit, a 
feeble heart-beat, and a drowsy condition, 
whilst occasionally the bird appears paralytics. 
As to treatment, the bird should be placed in a 
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warm, moist air; a room is best, where steam 
can be diffused by the evaporation of boiling 
water. The mouth most be examined, and all 
exudation not adherent be carefully removed 
with a piece of sponge on a stick, or a camel- 
hair-brush wet with warm carbolised water (one 
part acid to forty parts water). After cleansing 
the mouth and throat, gently paint the latter with 
a weak solution of liquor-chlorinated soda (one 
part soda to ten parts water). The inhalation of 
acid vapour is also serviceable—one ounce of 
acetic acid to a pint of boiling water. The bird’s 
head should be held with the mouth open over 
the steam for five or ten minutes at a time, and 
this should be repeated several times during 
the day, always previously mopping the 
mouth and throat out with carbolised 
water, as prescribed above. When shreds or 
specks appear, the parts should be painted with 
tannic acid and glycerine (tannic acid five grains 
to glycerine one ounce), tincture of per-chloride 
of iron and glycerine (three minims of the former 
to one ounce of glycerine), or a solution of 
nitrate of silver, ten grains to the ounce of 
water. The patient should be supported with 
mucilaginous food, a little at a time and often. 
Milk, thickened with isinglass or arrowroot, 
forms the best diet, and is most soothing to the 
irritated throat membrane. Finely-minced raw 
beef, and in severe cases a few spots of brandy 
may be mixed with the emulsion, as also cod- 
liver oil. During convalescence tonics are use¬ 
ful, nux vomica and iron being especially re¬ 
commended, the former being employed as a 
preventive of paralysis. For some time after 
recovery care must be taken not to expose the 
bird to damp or cold. I have answered this 
query at considerable length in order that 
“ Glauber ” may have an opportunity of treat¬ 
ing his fowls correctly from the commence¬ 
ment. Unless the hens are very valuable 
specimens, I advise him to kill off the worst 
and only attempt a cure with those which appear 
the most likely to recover.— Doulting. 

4338. —Pheasant rearing. —Pheasants are 
not difficult to rear, if proper care be taken. 
The chicks should be fed at first very like 
chickens or turkeys ; be kept in water-tight 
coops, and allowed on the Grass only when it is 
dry. Fresh air, however, is a necessity. Hard- 
boiled egg chopped fine, ant's eggs, and curd 
which has been pressed through a cloth until 
quite dry, is the best food. A little stale bread¬ 
crumbs may also be given. A week or so later. 
Oatmeal may be gradually introduced, also 
crushed Wheat. Animal food should be sup¬ 
plied throughout. Some gamekeepers cut boiled 
rabbits into very small pieces and mix with the 
soft food. Feeding at first should take place 
every hour, and the birds must be let out at five 
o’clock each morning. Water drawn from a 
spring is the best, if no running stream be near ; 
and this should be renewed frequently. Old birds 
may be fed on Buckwheat, Barley, or Indian 
Com; and this must be distributed broadcast.— 
Doulting. 

4337.— Pea fowls.—The young of pea¬ 
fowls need much more care than ordinary 
chickens, and it is therefore best to hatch the 
eggs under a pea-hen herself. The latter 
keeps her brood round her for several months, 
whereas an ordinary hen rarely covers her brood 
beyond six weeks or so. As regards feeding, the 
pea-chicks are cared for much in the same way as 
turkeys, but more animal food is required. If 
worms and insects are not forthcoming, it is 
well to cut some raw meat into small pieces, and 
mix with the soft food. The chicks require 
rather more air than turkeys; they should 
therefore be kept in the open as much as pos¬ 
sible when the ground is dry. The period of 
incubation is from 28 to 30 days.— Doulting. 

4340.— Fowls for an exposed posi¬ 
tion. —“Janet” may try any of the Asiatic 
breeds—that is, the Cochin, Brahma, or Lang- 
shan ; the Wyandotte, Plymouth Rock, or some 
cross with either of the foregoing breeds would 
also answer her purpose. A cross with either of 
the above • named breeds, however remote, 
usually produces fowls which lay an egg of a 
brown colour. I believe, with proper care, 
chickens belonging to the breeds 1 have named 
would thrive in any English district, even if 
hatched at mid-winter. “Janet” should insist 
on having the fowl-houses attended to. It is 
useless to feed well if the housing is imperfect. 
Even the hardiest fowls will become unhealthy 
If kept in draughty houses. — Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

4535.—Goldfinches.—I had two sodfinches, and the? 
both perished with the same complaint, the symptoms of 
w hich were a continual opening and closing of their beaks. 
I gave them all Hemp seed, as they would not eat any 
other seed ; now and then I gave them Groundsel and 
Dandelion. I seldom put them out in the air. I should 
be very pleased to know the remedy for this oomplaint 
and the treatment required to keep my birds in good 
health in the future.—M. F., Waterford. 


To solicitors and others removing.— High- 
class professional chambers to let at 83, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, an absolutely fire-proof, sanitary, and well-lighted 
building. Strong rooms, hydraulic safety lift, wanned 
oorridors, speaking tubes, hall porter, and resident house¬ 
keeper. May be viewed At any hour. 


126 Bedding Plants 5 S . 

viz.: 40Geranlums(in variety, including 
Silver-edge and Bronze), 24 Dwarf Blue Lobelia, lOAgera- 
tums, 10Dahlias, 14 splendid mixed Petunias, 10 Verbenas, 
6 Heliotropes or Cherry Pie, and 6 Calceolarias, well-rooted 
and healthy, grown Specially for this Collection, carriage 
paid, 5s. 9d.; half, 3s. From— The Plant and Bulb Com¬ 
pany, Gravesend. JOHN L. WATSON, Manaueb. 

*** Twentieth Year of Offer of 5a Collections. 

Our Customers recommend them. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFEP '-New Cactus 

Dahlia Henry Patrick. I grow it largely for cut flowers, 

S ure white; none can equal it; gained First-class Certificate 
L H. S. ; secure it, do not lose a season; 12 good plants, 3a, 
100 for 21s., post free; 0d. each if less than 12 sent.—W 
CRO SS, Florist, Ne wark, Notts.__ _ __ 

PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS !— 

Nineteenth year of distribution. Williams’ Superb Strain 
Is. 9d. doz., 10s. 100; Cinerarias, same price: also double 
white Primulas, 6d. each. Carriage free for cash with order 
-JOHN STEVENS/The Nurseries, Coventry. 

Q uality and cheapness in garden 

AND FLOWER SEEDS. Send for Prioe List or esti¬ 
mate. Finest French CINERARIA, 1a pkL, far superior to any 
English in size of flower and richness of oolour.—J. TURNER, 
We t her by, Yorks._ 

PJ.ENTIANELLA, 2s. doz.—Collection of 1 

'J each, Carnation, tree. Tradeacantia, Sedum, rough-leaved 
Sunflower, White Lilac, Pampas Gnus, Coronilla, Primrose, 
tree, free, 2s. 6d.—T. MORON Y, Fortlawn, Ballyglass, Mayo. 

HERANIUMS, AUTUMN - STRUCK, in 

variety, to include silver, Is. 2d. doz.; 10a 6d. 100. Chrys¬ 
anthemum Desgranges,white, Is. 6d. doz.; Gloire de Dijon, six, 
3s. Palms, 7 named var. to include Cooos, Kentia, Geo¬ 
noma, 3s. 6d.; Magnolias, 3 choice named var., 3s., if unsold. 
Carnage paid. Cash only.—HENRY It CO, Amersham, 
Bucks__ __ 

OTENACTIS SPECIOSA, light purple, with 

^ yellow centre, one of the best autumn hardy perennials; 
12, Is. 2d. German Dwarf Scabious, mixed colourA excellent 
for cutting till the frost, 12, 1a 2d.; 24, Is. lOd. Geum ooo- 
cineurn. 12, Is. 2d. Gypeophila paniculate. 6, 1a All post 
free. —R ECTOR, Belsugh, Nor wich. _ 

*70 BORDER PLANTS, 17 varieties, labelled, 

f AI 5s. 9d., free; 6 Antirrhinums, dwarf, in good colours, 
mixed. 2 Harpalium rigidum, 4 nurple Campanula, 4 scarlet 
Lychnis, 4 Geum coccineum, 4 Stenactis, l double perennial 
Sunflower, l single ditto, 3 Gypeophila paniculate, White 
Everlasting feathery bloom, 4 Aquilegia (from best German 
mixed Beed), 4 Catananche (bright blue Everlasting), 4 Sumr 
Melaine, autumn white Chrysanthemum, 2 Galega, white Pea¬ 
shaped flower, 2 Pentatemon, 1 Christmas Rose, 20 Bingle 
Dahlias, 6 Nicotians a films.—REV. G. BUCK, Belaugh Rec- 
tory, Norw ich._ 

fjlCOTIANA AFFINIS. — White, sweet- 

Lv scented perennial, for room, greenhouse, or garden. May 
be had in bloom all the year. Flowers last well when cut. 
Plant out now. 6, with cultural directions, 1a ; 12, Is. 6<L, 
free.—RECTOR, Belaugh,^Norwich._ 

OIXTH SEASON:—Single DAHLIAS from 

O teed, mixed, from best named kinds, including White 
Queen, and all colours, 15 strong plants ready to go out, ls. ( 
with cultural directions; 30, Is. 6d., free.—RECTOR, Belaugh, 
Norwich._ 


UERNS, Evergreen, from Ireland, 12 varieties, 
A 2s. 6d., free; 3 Royal flowering Fern a 1a 6d.; 6 Hay 
and Lemon-scented Ferns for 2a : 3 clumps Gentians verna, 
1a 6d , free.— O ’KE LLY. Botanist. Bsllyvsughan. Clare. 

fjHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. — Imported 

U Stocks and Asters, Phlox Drummondi grandiflora, finest 
double; Zinnia elegans, finest double ; all splendid varieties, 
25 for Is. 6d.; 100 of the above assorted for 3 b. 6<L, carriage 
p aid.—T CA8BON, Peterboroug h._ 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS, long 

* white, and Moore's Cream, 6 for Is. 6d.; 12 for 2s. 6d. 
Custard Marrow plants, 3 for Is. 3d.; 6 for 2 a 3d. Cucumber 
plants, long Ridge, 6 for Is. 6d.; 12 for 2s. 6d., all free.— 
T. CASBON, Millfield, Peterboro’.__ 

1 ns. 6d. COLLECTION OF BEDDING 

19 PLANTS, containing 20 dozen plants, consisting 
of Verbenas, Lobelias, Carnations, Double Zinnias, Phlox 
Drummondi, Imported Stocks and Asters, single Dahlias, 
half, 5s. 6d.; quarter, 3s., all carriage paid.—T. CASBON 
Florist, Millfield, Peterboro'. _ 

rpOMATO PLANTS, Trophy, Vick’s Criterion, 

1 Laxton’s open-air and Early Large Red, 1 a 6<L doA; 25 
for 2a 2d.—T CAS BON. Florist, Millfield , Peterboro’. _ 

T OBELIA, CRYSTAL PALACE, compacta 

JJ and Emperor William, sturdy plants, 50, 1 a 6<L; 100, 
2a 6d.—T. CASBON, Florist, Millfield, P eterboro*. _ 

T ETTUCE PLANTS, Hardy Brown Cos and 
-LJ Hardy White Coa strong, 50. Is. 3d.: 100. 2s. Sd.; 1,000, 
7s. 6d. T. CAS BON, Florist, Mil lfield, Peterboro’. _ 

CAULIFLOWER PLANTS, Veitch’s Autumn 

o Giant and Early London, 50, Is. 6d.; 100, 2s. ML—'T. 
CASBON, Florist, Millfleld , Peterboro’. _ 


DOSTAL BOXES for Plants and Flowers, 

T Propagating Trays for sowing seed, striking cuttings, to. 
Sample neeiritnPrioe I' ’ 


__ 9 List 6 stamps ;* sample dozen Trays 

12 by 9 by 2,3b.—T. CASBON, Box Maker, Peterboro'. 
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ROBBS. 

APRICOT-COLOURED ROSES. 

It ia no wonder that any Rose which approaches 
the colour of an Apricot should become a 
favourite, seeing what a distinct and rich colour 
it is, and how beautiful the flowers are in the 
bad state. But it ia not desirable that any more 
in the same line of colour should be added to 
our already overcrowded list unless they are a 
distinct advance on those we already possess. 
I write in this way advisedly, because no one 
appreciates them more than I do, but I cannot 
toe the utility of extending the list of sorts un¬ 
lees we are likely to receive some substantial 
benefit from it, as it often happens that some old 
favourite gets discarded to make room for a new¬ 
comer which is no better. I have grown most 
of the Roses of this colour (both old and new), 
and I advise those who already possess such 
sorts as Safrano, Madame Falcot, Abricote, 
Shirley Hibberd, and William Allan Richard¬ 
son, to be content even if fresh aspirants for 
favour should come, as they are not likely to be 
any better. The variety named Sunset, which 
is a comparatively new Rose, is so much like 
the above-mentioned old kinds, that it is not 
wanted. I have been told that it flowers more 
freely than these sorts, but I fail to see the 
difference, as when they have sufficient root- 
room, they all bloom profusely when trained to 
warm walls in the open, and in some ciwn 
they do well in beds if the soil is fairly 
light and the subsoil well drained. But 
wnat I want more particularly to direct at¬ 
tention to is the suitability of such Roses as 
Safrano and Madame Falcot for growing under 
glass, either for unheated structures or the 
ordinary greenhouse. All they want is a fairly 
light position and a border of soil for the roots, 
and then those who have not seen them grown 
in this way would be surprised at the number 
of flowers they produce. If the roots are well 
nourished they will produce two grand crops of 
flowers each year; in fact, they are as much 
Perpetuals as any Roses grown. When required 
to be trained under the glass they make moder¬ 
ate growth. In cases where the border is some 
distance from the glass, standard plants may be 
used instead of dwarf ones, so as to bring the 
branches up to the light. The amateur and in¬ 
experienced are, I know, often perplexed to 
know how. much water to give Rosea when 
grown in this way ; but there need be no anxiety 
on that score. From the 1st of March to the 
end of October the border should be watered 
twice a month, and during the winter once in 
the same period. With regard to the quantity 
Jo be given, that depends upon the size of the 
border. Sufficient must, however, be given to 
moisten the whole of the soil, and the best way 
to ascertain when that has been done is to ex¬ 
amine it with a trowel, and if the earth is 
moist at one foot from the surface the roots will 
get all they want. J. C. C. 


4497. —Growing Tea Roses.— If the 
nouse gets sufficient son you may grow Roses 
■uooeasfnllv, although it Is an east aspect; but 
yon must be careful with tbe ventilation during 

Digitizes by 


the spring and summer, and keep the house 
regularly aired every day, or mildew will 
attack the leaves of the plants. The following 
twelve varieties would make you a suitable 
selection : W. F. Bennett, Perle des Jardins, 
Marie Van Houtte, Madame Berard, Madame 
L&mbard, Madame Falcot, The Bride, Hom&re, 
Catherine Mermet, Grace Darling, Safrano, and 
Letty Coles. You should secure plants in 6-inch 
pots now, and if they cometo hand full of roots pot 
them at onoe into others one size larger. Use for a 
compost three parts loam and one part rotten 
manure. If these ingredients are not at hand 
take the best garden soil you can get. If you 
have room for large plants give them one shift 
a year (in the autumn) until thev reach the size 
pot you want. Do not prune the plants until 
they are getting too large for your house; 
then remove some of the old wood.—J. C. C. 

4501.—Plante to grow with Roses.— 

Such bulbs as Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, 
Hyacinthus candicans, the Grape Hyacinth, 
English and Spanish Iris, Dog's Tooth Violets, 
ana Crocuses may be planted amongst your 
Roses ; and also Anemones, Pinks, Carnations, 
Pansies, and such annuals as Venus’s Looking- 
glass, V enus’s Navel W ort, Godetias,Nemophilas, 
«c., may also be grown between the plants; 
but you must be careful not to plant anything 
nearer the stems than 2 feet, or it will rob the 
Roses of the moisture they should have.— 
J. C. C. 

4470.—Pruning Tea Roses- —Tea Roses 
growing in a greenhouse should not be primed 
until next November; unless there are any long 
shoots hanging about in the way, they may be 
shortened back. Reine Marie Henrietta will 
bear pruning now better than any of the others ; 
but if you cut it back much now you will, in all 
probability, destroy its Perpetual character for 
this year. With me this Rose always flowers 
freely in the autumn as well as in the spring, 
and I never prune it but onoe a-year, and tnat is 
early in the winter.—J. C. C. 

Roses for porch.— What is the best Rose 
for a cottage porch—to cover it, I mean ?—E. 
** # There is always a dilemma of choice 
between the long-blooming Gloire class and 
the short-lived flowering Ramblers. The 
Ramblers have it, in my estimation, because 
they hug their porch in a willing, cosy¬ 
looking way, and really clothe it and comfort 
it, while the leggy Gloire wants to rush up to 
the bedroom windows. Why not have both, 
and let the Gloire run up, planting it at a foot 
or two away from the porch along the wall, and 
let the porch have a Dundee Rambler, or a 
Garland, and a brand or two of Gloire straying 
over to meet it. For a low, small porch, nothing 
is better than the old cottage white Rose (the 
double R. alba), with the large blue-green leaves, 
with a Honeysuckle. But if you want a Gloire 
on the porch itself I think it should have a 
companion, such as a white Jasmine, or the 
porch will never be clothed.—G. 


. Sparrows and Primroses.— I ss in Gaxdwiinj, 
May 20th, page 143, a paragraph on this subject, suggest¬ 
ing that a search for moisture is the reason of their depre¬ 
dations, and that when there is water, this will not occur. 
I am a great sufferer from them, and as I have two streams 
of water running through my garden, I fear this theory 
will not hold water.— 8/ W. W. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN* 

ASPARAGUS NOTES. 

It is a singular thing that, although Asparagus 
grows wild not far from here, its culture is still 
looked on as a mystery only to be known to the 
few, while to the majority it is still a forbidden 
luxury owing to its prohibitive price and the 
foolish nostrums that are said to be necessary 
for its culture. Anyone who can grow good 
Potatoes or Cabbages can grow Asparagus, and 
why it has been so long banished from small 
gardens is a problem few could solve. In the 
neighbourhood of Southampton I have seen it 
growing wild cIobo to the water’s edge, where 
the salt spray dashes over it in times of storm 
and flood. Where the soil is sandy and well 
drained it appears to thrive amazingly and to 
be long lived. A plant that will spring up and 
grow freely in a gravel walk can hardly be said 
to need much coddling. The one thing that I 
find Asparagus does not like is a cold stiff soil, for, 
although it will grow in many soils, the roots perish 
in winter in those that are cold and undrained; 
if, however, it is porous, Asparagus will thrive, 
and the poorest soils may be maae into prolific 
Asparagus beds by the addition of manure, sea¬ 
weed, or town refuse. It is one of the crops 
that ought to be largely grown on some of tne 
south coast farms that are going begging for 
tenants, who cannot make cereals pay, and do 
not appear to know of any other crop. It must 
be a very poor crop of this vegetable that will 
not return more profit to the grower than the 
best crop of corn that can be grown. Certainly 
bandies of Asparagus, although they may be 
kept longer than many vegetables with the 
stalks in water, are never so good as when 
fresh cut, and I feel sure that anyone growing 
it very largely near the coast, where the soil is 
especially favourable, would find it a good 
venture. The first thing to do in growing 
Asparagus for profit is to provide the plants at 
the cheapest rate, and for this purpose there ia 
little difficulty in the matter, as no plant is 
more readily increased from seed. 

Sowing the seed. —This should be done in 
March or April at the latest, and enough plants for 
an acre may be raised on a small plot. Conover’s 
Colossal, Battersea, or Grayson’s Giant are good 
selections, and if sown thinly in drills 1 foot 
apart, and allowed to stand one year, nice plants 
fit for planting in April or May, according to 
locality, will be found the following season. I 
like to plant just as the young growth is pushing 
through the soil, and if one has the plants close 
at hand, they can be removed from the seed¬ 
beds to permanent quarters without injury to 
roots or tops after growth has started. If pro¬ 
cured from a distance, it is best to get them 
when quite dormant, for the reason that the 
rootB are much less liable to injury from be¬ 
coming dry, and the crowns are all closely 
folded up, and therefore safe. In preparing 
the soil for new beds, it is advisable to trench 
or loosen the soil two spits deep, but if of 
poor quality, too much of the lower spit 
should not be brought to the surface, as in this 
locality a great deal of the soil is too shallow 
to admit of trenching in the manner in which 
it is done in deep alluvial soils, yet it grows 
Asparagus to perfection after it has been well 
loosened and tne top spit well enriched. Man- 
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tire should be mixed with the top spit, but it is 
a mistake to bury it deeply iu gravelly soils, as 
the nutriment gets washed away into the sub¬ 
soil before it cau be taken up by the roots, and a 
little spread on the surface after planting will do 
more good. If this work is done in winter and 
the surface left rough for the fro9t to act on it, 
there will be little needed at planting time 



Fig. 1.—Black-seeded Bath Cos Lettuce. 


beyond marking out the beds and drawing the 
drills. Beds about feet wide are the most 
convenient, and three rows of plants are suffi¬ 
cient. Stretch the line down the centre and 
draw a deep drill, and in this spread out the 
roots of the young plants, then give them a 
coating of sand (sea-sand answers well) and 
return the soil; draw the two outer lines at 
equal distances from the centre and edge of the 
bed, and treat like the first row, and then add a 
little soil from the alley, and the work is com¬ 
plete. The attention during the first year after 
planting will be simply to keep the surface free 
from weeds, and in winter, as soon as the tops die 
down, cut them off and give a good coat of manure 
on the surface, leaving it rough throughout the 
winter; and in spring, before growth com¬ 
mences, rake it down fine, and cover with soil 
from the alleys. Never dig between the beds 
low enough to disturb the roots, as the best 
feeding ground is in the alleys, and if growers 
value their Asparagus, they w ill not crop the 
alleys after the beds begin to bear. 

During the second year after planting the 
growths made by the tops should reach 5 feet 
high, and, to prevent injury from wind, some 
good stout Pea sticks should be inserted along 
the sides of the beds, as on the perfect matura¬ 
tion of the top growth will depend the strength 
of the growths the next year. Bevond keeping 
free from weeds, little other work is required 
until winter, when the tops must be cleared off 
and the beds dressed with manure as before. 
A good sprinkling of salt in spring not only 
assists growth, but helps to keep weeds in 
check. The third season after planting very 
fine shoots should be produced, but it is not 
advisable to cut young beds too hard or too I 
late in the season, as with careful treatment 
Asparagus beds should remain prolific for at 
least twenty years. 

If one has not got space for beds, very fine 
produce may be grown by putting in a single 
crown in any vacant space, such as between 
bush fruits or similar spots. I have a very fine 
root that never fails to send up a quantity of 
the finest shoots from a self-sown plant that 
sprang up close to the stem of an Apple-tree, 
where I let it remain, and, without any 
special preparation, it is very prolific. In fact, 
a dozen good clumps or single crowns would 
yield a nice dish a good many times in the 
season, and the only attention these single 
clumps require is to support the growths with 
good stout stakes when the season for cutting 
is over, and when cut off in winter a dressing 
of good rich manure or compost should be 
given. Anyone giving thi9 system a trial will 
be astonished at the results. G. 


4474.—Cucumbers in a frame.— There 
should be no difficulty in growing Cucumbers in 
a frame at this season. Keep the growth thin 
by pinching the leader from all shoots, one leaf 
beyond the fruit. Remove all decaying foliage, 
and top - dress with rich soil occasionally, 



moist, giving liquid-manure once or twice a 
week when the plants bear freely. Give a little 
ventilation early in the morning, increasing it 
as the sun gains power and the day advances. 
Do not shade more than is necessary ; still the 
leaves must not be permitted to flag. Close 
from half-past three to four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. At the same time, on bright days, 
sprinkle the foliage with a syringe or a rosed 
r that has stood all day in 
plants free 
w Tobacco i 

evenings rather than overdo it, and fight red 
spider with moisture in the atmosphere, and 
encourage the plants to maintain a healthy root 
action.—E. H. 
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STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Summer Lettuces. 

Good Lettuces are generally appreciated when¬ 
ever they can be had, but it is during the hot 
summer months that they are most acceptable, 
and when all should strive to have them in per¬ 
fection. True, owners of most suburban gardens 
can buy them cheaply, either in the markets or 
shops, but it is equally true that these, when 
brought home, have lost much of the freshness 
and crispness for which Lettuces are so much 
prized. Everybody, therefore, should grow 
their own Lettuces, if possible ; and, as I shall 
endeavour to show, they are by no means diffi¬ 
cult to manage. With these, as with other 
quick-growing crops of short duration, it 
is necessary to sow often and in small 
quantities, thereby avoiding an undesirable glut, 
followed by a break in the supply, which is 
certain to occur if larger quantities of seed are 
sown at wide intervals of time. No crop re- 



Fig. 2.—Paris White Cos Lettuoe 


pays better for liberal treatment, and according 
to my experience no crop more often receives 
the reverse of this. Very frequently the seed 
is sown thickly on a poor piece of ground, and 
the plants eventually dibbled out among the 
fruit trees, or in some other Beldom-manured 
spot. Those who are satisfied with them grown 
in this fashion scarcely know what really good 
Lettuces are. 

I usually winter a number of plants in cold 
frames, and these are transplanted early in 
April to sheltered borders, including some of 
those at the foot of the warmest 'walls. To suc¬ 
ceed these, more seed is sown on a slight hotbed 
about the middle of March, and the plants re¬ 
sulting therefrom are early in May dibbled out 
where they are to heart in. The seed for the 
next crop is sown on a warm border about the 
first week in April, and these are the last to be 
transplanted. Subsequently, about two long 
rows, or four shorter ones, are sown at intervals 
of about three weeks, where the plants are to 
heart in. It is impossible for all to devote a 
good piece of ground to these crops ; but they 
can be had good from the spaces between early- 
planted Brussels Sprouts, or the rows of autumn 
and springe-planted Strawberries, as well as the 
spaces between the Celery-trenches. They are 
not particularly deep-rooting, and I find the 
finest Lettuces result when the half-decayed 
manure is forked into the surface of previously- 
dug ground. 

The latest sowino, which sometimes results 
in a serviceable number of fairly good Lettuces, 
is made about the first week in August on warm 
borders, previously occupied with early Potatoes. 


Drills about 3 inches deep and 1 foot apart 
should be drawn for both the plants and the 
seeds rather than to plant or sow on the surface. 
These drills admit of the plants receiving one or 
more good soakings of water, or, better still, of 
liquid-manure ; and when well established, and 
after rain or a watering given, the soil should 
be drawn up to the plants, this steadying them 
as well as enclosing the moisture. In dry 
weather the drills for the seeds should be well 
soaked a few hours prior to sowing, a little of 
the dry soil being drawn or distributed over 
the seed, this being far more effective than 
watering after the seed is covered. The seed¬ 
lings should be thinned out gradually, eventually 
leaving them 6 inches apart, any blanks being 
made good by transplanting with a trowel. If 
extra fine Lettuces are required, more space 
must be allowed between the plants ; but, as a 
rule, they receive more room than is necessary, 
as they grow to a great size even when pressing 
against each other. If it is necessary to trans¬ 
plant from the seed beds during hot weather, it 
should be done with a trowel, and after the soil 
about them has been thoroughly moistened. 
In showery weather they may be dibbled 
out, but in this case are more liable 
to be spoilt by slugs before they have re¬ 
covered from the check. The surest way 
of getting rid of the slugs is, to lay fresh 

g reen Lettuce or Cauliflower leaves in little 
eaps along the rows of Lettuce or other young 
plants, and under these they will collect, being 
then easily destroyed. 

For summer crops I recommend Cos varieties 
only, being under the impression that they are 
greatly superior to Cabbage Lettuces. The 
latter are much too flabby during hot weather. 
The best variety for all crops is the Bath, or 
Black Seeded Cos (Fig. 1); with this may be 
grown the Paris White Cos (Fig. 2), and the 
Brown Cos (Fig. 3), an excellent Lettuce for 
late summer and autumn use. The Bath Coe I 
have long found to be the last to run to seed 
during dry, hot weather ; it is better in quality 
as wen as colour than any other sort known to 
me. It is true it requires to be tied up, but 
this is not at all laborious, and many of the 
other Cos varieties blanch all the better for 
tying. M. I. 


EARLY WHITE TURNIPS. 

There is hardly any vegetable morn useful to 
amateur gardeners for filling up odd corners 
than the Early White Dutch Turnip, for when 
grown quickly in the early part of summer, they 
are mild in flavour, tender, and delicious. The 
way to have them of the highest quality is to 
sow them on good, rich soil, so that they may 
grow to a good size in a short time, and above 
all, not to sow too large a quantity at one time, 
for if hot, dry weather sets in, they soon get 
hard and stringy, and are then but a very poor 
vegetable, but if only as many are sown as can 
be used while they are good there is no loss of 
ground or waste of produce. Our plan is to sow 
a single row between Peas, or any crop that iB 
sown at wide distances, or else a small portion 
of a border that is set apart for the purpose. 
I find that for very early crops the most 
sheltered and sunniest spot in the garden is the 



Tig. 3.—Brown Cos Lettuce. 


best place for Turnips, but for midsummer 
crops a little shade is desirable, and a west or 
even north aspect in the south of England is the 

S lace to get mild Turnips, but after the longest 
ays a larger sowing may be made on the open 
quarter, as they remain in good usable condition 
for a long time in the autumn; and for the 
winter supply a good breadth should be sown 
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about the end of July or early in August. They 
grow rapidly in the autumn, and are always 
welcome in the kitchen if not allowed to get old 
before they are used ; therefore, always bear in 
mind that it is attention to sowing rather than 
to any difficulty in culture that is needed to 
ensure the White Turnip being ranked as one 
of the very best of vegetables in whatever season I 
it can be obtained. J. G. H. 


4494 . — Manuring vegetables. — Any kind of 
artificial manure will be useful on land planted without 
manure. 1 am ruing: superphosphates and native guano 
mixed, sprinkled between the rows of Potatoes and other 
crops at the rate of 10 lb. to the rod, forking or hoeing it 
lightly in.—E. H. 


THH COMING WEUDK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary, from June 9th 
to June 16lA. 

Planted oat main crop of red Celery. I have three 
kinds—Major Clarke's Solid Red, Carter's Incomparable 
Crimson, and Sutton’s Prize Pink ; the last named is a 
good keeper. The rows are 4$ feet apart from centre to 
centre, and the plants 9 inches apart in the rows. The late 
crop will be planted almost on the surfaoe on the bed sys¬ 
tem ; the young plants are shaded with branches, and will 
be kept moist. Planted several long rows of dwarf French 
Beans, Canadian Wonder being the principal kind. Sowed 
Walcheren Cauliflowers for autumn use ; these are liked 
because they are small and white, though we also grow 
Veitch's Autumn Giant, which is more reliable in dry 
Rubbed young shoots off main stems of Toma¬ 
toes ; these will be grown on the single oordon system. Let 
the main stem grow as fast os it oan ; but permit no Bide¬ 
growth. I find they produce more and better fruit in our 
short summers trained in this way. Top-dressed Cucum¬ 
bers in pits, using a little Clay’s manure in the soil, about 
a oouple of pounds to the bushel. Planted out BouvardiaB 
on a prepared bed in a warm position, also Salvias and 
Eupatonums intended for winter flowering; the necessary 
attention in pinching the strong growths, watering, Ac., 
will be given, the plants being lifted and placed in pots 
about September 20th. Sowed a good breadth of Veitch's 
Red Globe Turnips. Dusted a little red lead over the 
seeds, first damping them with water, to keep the birds 
from eating, linnets being numerous here. Planted Leeks 
in trenches 13 inches apart, manured somewhat similar to 
Celery trenches, but not so deep or wide; they are Celery 
trenches in miniature, and I find the plan answer well. 
Planted late Marrow Peas for the last time ; the next crop 
will be seoond and first early sorts. These are planted a 
little below the ground level to admit of watering by-and- 
by. Mulched between the rows of early Peas, rut sticks 
to Scarlet Runners. Thinned late Grapes and stopped 
back laterals. Rubbed a little sulphur on the pipes as a 

S reventive. Mulched the inside borders with manure. 

bp-dressed and pegged out late Melons, making the Boil 
firm ; rather heavy loam is the most suitable, as the plants 
alwayB suooeed best in soil possessing some body. Melons 
in house now ripening their fruits are kept drier at the 
roots, but are not allowed to suffer. Re-arranged conser¬ 
vatory. Pelargoniums and early Fuchsias very Bhowy 
now. Moved out Cinerarias getting past their best. The 
plants—at least, all the best flowering plants—will be 
stood on a bed of light soil in a cool situation in the open 
air to ripen their seeds; the best seeds are gathered, and 
hundreds of plants come up in the soil around the pots, 
which are strong, healthy, and exoellent for growing on 
for winter blooming. Cinerarias do best without fire-heat. 
Planted out Lilies of the Valley which have been forced. 
Shifted on Achimenes and Gloxinias. Pricked off Cycla¬ 
mens. Shifted Coleus of the bright-ooloured kinds into 
larger pots; these will be grown in pots for conservatory. 
Potted on Balsams. Filled a couple of baskets with young, 
vigorous plants of Torenia asiatioa, plaoing three plants in 
each Dasket. This is an old plant, but a very interesting 
one ; by-and-by the growth will spread all over the sides of 
the baskets and completely cover them. The baskets will 
hang in a warm house for the present. Pegged down 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, Ac., in the flower garden. Pinched 
the flowers off the beds of Calceolarias to make the plants 
strong. Staked Phloxes. Pegged down a bed of Pent- 
atemons. Stirred the soil among all plants generally. 
Gave the Roses a good sousing with soap-suds from the 
laundry ; they are quite free from inseots at present. 
Looked over early Peach-house daily to gather the fruit 
as they become ripe enough to be detached with a little 
gentle pressure from behind ; they are placed in the fruit- 
room to complete the ripening. Fig-house where the 
fruits are ripening is kept drier and is ventilated freely ; 
seoond crop coming thickly on young wood. Looked over 
Figs in open air, and thinned the young shoots now break¬ 
ing away where too numerous. 


Greenhouse. 

Carnations.—The perpetual-flowering Carnations that 
are intended to bloom in winter gain muoh more size and 
strength when planted out in the open ground in the sum¬ 
mer than when kept in pots. Young stock, raised from 
cuttings last autumn, or early in winter, should now be 
planted out. The bed should be well dug, breaking the 
soil into fine particles to the bottom of the spit, and work- 
iog a liberal quantity of rotten manure into it. If the land 
is of a heavy nature, some sand and vegetable mould 
should be added, for though Carnations like a moderately 
strong soil, if it is close and adhesive, when the plants 
come to be lifted for potting in the autumn, many of the 
roots get broken. A position should be chosen that is 
well exposed to both sun and air, as anything in the shape 
of weak, spindly growth, such as results from the plants 
bring shaded by walls or trees, most be avoided, Suppos¬ 
ing the plants to have been well treated, and the single 
shoot of which each would be composed was stopped 
early in the season, they will now have three or four 
shoots each. These may have their points pinohed out, 
which will cause them to branch out further. If this 
stopping b done early in the present month, Ihe plants 
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will have time to make growth, and set their flower buds 
before the season for taking up and potting them comes 
round. Previous to planting, see that the stock is quite 
free from aphides, for though these parasites do not in¬ 
crease so fast on Carnations as on plants that have softer 
leaves, they will make little headway if affeoted with the 
insects. The be*t means of destroying both them and 
their egg9 is to dip the plants into Toboooo-water. 

Old plants of Carnations that have flowered 
during the winter or spring should now have their bloom 
stems cut out near the bottom, which will cause them to 
break out a number of shoo :s at the base that will flower in 
winter. This is a muoh better oourse to follow than allow¬ 
ing the old bloom-stems to remain and branch out, as is 
often practised, through which they get into a straggling, 
untidy condition. The plants will make bstter progress if 
now planted out than by letting them stay in the pote. 
The stock when turned out must be kept watered until the 
roots have got hold of the soil; and during spells of dry 
weather they must not suffer for want of moisture. 

Asparagus plumosus. —The different forms of 
this plant, which include A. plumosus nanus and the ele¬ 
gant A. tenuiarimus, both of which are beautiful kinds for 
pot culture ; though often grown in heat, thrive well in a 
greenhouse. Independent of their effective appearanoe as pot 
specimens, the leavesoan housed formixingwithoutflowers 
in place of, or associated with, Ferns. The length of time that 
the foliage of these plants will keep fresh in water is not 
the least of their merits. All the sorts are easily grown, 
requiring nothing more than ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment, ortth pot room proportionate to their size. They 
oan be increased by division, small pieces, consisting of a 
few shoots, to which must he attached a portion of their 
tuber-shaped roots, will answer. This is best carried out 
just before the plants begin to grow. They also come 
readily from seea, which vegetates soon—either when kept 
in considerable heat or in a greenhouse; but under the latter 
conditions the progress is necessarily slower. It is best 
to sow the seeds two or three together in little pots, which 
shou'd be drained and filled with a mixture of peat and 
sand, and a little leaf-mould. The plants do not often 
produce seed, unless planted out, in which way they at¬ 
tain more strength than when kept in pots. A. plumosus, 
or A. plumosus nanus, are the best for planting out; they 
look best when grown to a pillar, but will answer for 
draping a rafftr. The present is a good time for planting 
them. The bed does not require to be large ; it should be 
well-drained, and consist of loam or peat, sand, and a little 
rotten manure. Plants that are deficient in pot room may 
now have a shift. 

Erythrina Criata-galli.— Where this fine plant 
receives oool greenhouse treatment the stems will nave 
made considerable progress, and be beginning to show 
their flowers. When the specimens are large it requires a 
good deal of root-room ; 14-inoh or 15-inch pots are not too 
big for strong old stools, for, unless the plants have 
enough sustenance, the growth oomes weak and the 
foliage will have a siokly yellow hue. Manure-water 
must be given freely; they will bear it of moderate 
strength every other time the soil requires moistening. 
A neat stick should be put to eaoh stem to hold it in 
position. 

Porna. 

Adiantuma.— Amongst the many fine varieties of 
Adiantum that are now In cultivation there are none so 
well adapted for mixing with cut flowers as A. cuneatum 
and A formosum. The former is best for using in 
bouquets, whilst the latter is suitable for larger arrange¬ 
ments. Amateurs will find the last sort named equally as 
deserving of their attention as the more generally grown 
A. cuneatum. Now, when the plants are in full growth 
and the sun is powerful, they will require a thin shade to 
break the solar rays ; but they should be stood where they 
will get plenty of light and have a moderate amount of 
air. In the absence of these conditions the fronds wi l 
not keep fresh when cut nearly so long as they should. 
Where the plants are at all short of pot-room manure- 
water should be given onoe a-week. 

Pterifl.—P. oretica, P. tremula, and the best variety 
of P. serrulate cristata will be found the most desirable 
for general use. The fronds can be employed with the 
best effect amount out flowers, whilst, from the hardy 
nature of the plants, they will thrive in a greenhouse 
amongst the ordinary occupants. Ferns are best potted 
when they are about to commence growing; but any that 
were not then shifted, and are now found wanting in root- 
room, may be moved. In doing this do not disturb the 
roots any more than by taking the old drainage material 
away. In all coses see that the pots are drained suffi¬ 
ciently, and in preparing the soil add a moderate quantity 
of broken crocks, charcoal, or coal cinders; either of these 
materials will answer. 

Stove. 

Pentas. —These plants are nearly always in flower, os, 
whilst heat enough is maintained to keep them growing, 
they keep on producing a suocesaion of bloom. It is well 
to put in some cuttings of P. cornea and P. rosea about 
this time, os, with fair attention, they will get strong 
enough to flower late in autumn. The cuttings should 
oonsist of the young, half-ripened shoots, with about 
three or four joints to each. Put them singly in small 
pots, or they will do several together in 4-inch or 5-inoh 

K >ts, where there is not much room for cutting striking. 

11 the pots with sand, and cover with a propagating 
glass, or stand them in a striking frame. In a temperature 
of about 70 degs. they will root in three weeks, when inure 
them to the full air of the house, and. as soon as they are 
well rooted, move them singly into larger pots. Fresh 
loom, with some leaf-mould, sand, and a little rotten 
manure, is a suitable oompoet for them. When the top- 
growth has made a little progress pinoh out the points of 
the shoots. Before the end of summer the plants will re¬ 
quire moving into pots 2 inches larger, again pinching out 
the tope. Ordinary stove-heat is the temperature that 
suits these Pentas best. Shade is required during the 
middle of the day in bright weather; but, like most quick¬ 
growing, soft-wooded subjects, they want plenty of light. 
Keep the soil moderately moist, and syringe overhead in 
the evenings. Plants that were struok early in the spring 
will shortly require moving into larger pots. If they are 
not sufficiently bushy pinoh out their tops. At the time 
of potting tie out the snoots, so as to give the specimens a 
shapely appearanoe. 


Old plants that were out back some time since, and 
hkve how made some new growth, should be turned out 
of the pots and have a portion of the old soil shook away, 
replaoing it with new, and giving additional root-room 
where it is needed, though muoh may be done to secure 
the requisite vigour by the help of manure-water, which 
may be applied onoe a-week after the roots have begun to 
move freely in the new soil. Thomas Baixzs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

finish bedding out as soon as possible now; even the 
oarpet and sub-tropical beds may be planted if the plants 
have been well hardened off. To be effective carpet or leaf 
beds must be planted so that the plants touch eaoh other, 
or nearly so. This does not refer to the sub-tropical or 
large-leaved subjects; such things as Castor-oils, Sola- 
nums, and Cannas must have room to develop, or the 
result will be poor and unsatisfactory. Peg down Ver¬ 
benas, Heliotropes, and Ageratums. Petunias make the 
best show when trained over a trellis-work of Hazel rods 
raised a few inohes above the soil. If the flowers are 
pinohed off Calceolarias, Verbenas, Ac., till the plants get 
well established, it will be an ultimate gain. Water those 
plants which show signs of distress. As a rule, Pelar¬ 
goniums, onoe they get hold of the soil, will take care of 
themselves, if the soil is deep and the surface well stirred. 
The hoe should be frequently used now on beds and 
borders. Train oreepers. Kill the maggots on Roses, and 
either dust with Tobacco-powder or wash with Boap-suds 
the moment the first fly is noticed. Liquid-manure will 
be useful now. Thin annuals. Tie up Carnations. Muloh 
Pinks, giving water if very dry. Give weak liquid- 
manure to beds of Ranunculus, and shade in bright 
weather. Mulch herbaceous Phloxes. Thin out the 
shoots, if numerous, to three or four. Plaoe a stake in the 
centre, and link up the shoots as they grow. Put a fresh 
tie to DahliaB as they advance in height; tie loosely oe 
with the rapidly swelling stems young hands often make 
mistakes in not allowing sufficient spaoe for the stems to 
swell. Cuttings of Pansies will root now under a hand- 
light in the shade. Make a compost of leaf-mould and 
sand 3 inches in depth ; water it, place on the light, and 
dibble in the cuttings when convenient. It is as well 
to have a light or a small frame always ready for cuttings 
where a good stock of choioe things are grown, and so 
have a propagating bed always ready. Weeping trees, 
such as the Ash and Elm, which are fast-growing, should 
be supported so that the drooping branches do not kill 
the Grass. The mowing machine must go over the Grass 
weekly now, and the edgings be trimmed often to keep the 
lawn neat. If the walks are well rolled and free from 
weeds, and the Gross neatly mown, the place is always 
in a presentable condition, and at this season where a good 
collection of flowering shrubs are grown there Is much 
beauty and fragrance always present. 

Fruit Garden. 

Good Grapes oan be grown without fire-heat, if the 
house stands in a snug, sheltered, sunny oorner and 
the most is made of the sunshine, especially at this 
season, when the glow of youth surrounds everything. 
Even the sunshine seems to possess more vivifying power 
in June than later on when the rays are hotter and mors 
brilliant. Close the house entirely at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon ; fill the atmosphere with moisture either by 
damping floors and borders, or by using the syringe. I pre¬ 
fer tne damping system, as, if the syringe is used, and the 
leaves should long remain damp with a decreasing tem¬ 
perature, their tissues might Buffer. Open the house an 
inch or so along the baok by 6 o'clock in the morning, 
and when the thermometer rises above 70 degs. give 
a little more air and increase the amount of ventilation 
to meet the increase of the sun’s power upon the roof, 
though the thermometer inside on very hot days may rise 
as high as 90 degs., with plenty of air on, without any 
harm being done; but usually the thermometer reaches 
its highest point immediately after olosing, and this is 
where the forcing power of the suushine is so valuable. 
In a pure atmosphere saturated with moisture and wanned 
with the best of all heating powers the growth must be 
vigorous and healthy. Keep the foliage of the Peaohee 
under gloss clean and free from spider by a free use of 
clean, soft water, applied somewhat forcibly with the 
engine. A light spnnkle is of no use for cleansing. Tie 
in young shoots in suoh a manner as to fully expose the 
fruits to the full light and sunshine. Look over ripening 
Peaohes daily ana anticipate their separation from the 
stalk. A bruised Peach is worthless. A little pressure 
from the soft, delicate tipe of the fingers applied to the 
back of the fruits, whioh is always the least ripened part 
of the fruit, will detach it a day or so before it ie quite ripe, 
and the matuiing process can be finished in the fruit- 
room placed carefully on a soft sheet of wadding. Water 
the Strawberries, if they seem to need any support, lust 
when the blossoms are setting. The plants on raised 
borders for early ripening will probably require some help. 
Strawberries coming on in pits or frames to supply the 
blank between the forcing-houses and the open ground 
will now be valuable. Ventilate freely to give flavour, 
and, if the plants are plunged in the bed, use the water* 
pot with judgment. Keep the growth of Melons thin i 
one good substantial leaf is better than a multitude of 
soft, young spray, whioh will be sure to fall a prey to red 
spider. Lift swelling fruits up into the sunshine. Avoid 
wetting the main stem, especially toward the centre, when 
watering. 

Vegetable Garden. 

After this date it is not of much use to sow Marrow Peas 
north of London. Peas just coming up, if they appear 
too thick, may be opened out by the removal of the weakest. 
Frenoh Beane should not be planted nearer than 6 inohes 
or 8 Inohes apart, plaoing the rows of suoh varieties as 
Canadian Wonder not less than 3 feet from each other. 
Globe Artichokes must be well supplied with moisture, 
especially those recently transplanted. Liquid - man¬ 
ure has special value now to growing crops. Make 
trenches for Cardoons 6 feet apart from centre to centre. 
Prepare them like Celery trenches, the manure to be well 
decomposed and mixed with the soil. Sometimes the 
plants are raised in small pots; but I prefer making the 
trenches, raking the soil smooth, and then draw a drill 
along the centre of eaoh trench rather more than an inoh 
deep, and dropping in three seeds 15 inohes apart. When 
the plants ooroe up all but the strongest at eaoh spot will 
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Be removed. Sow a email bed of Endive. The early-sown 
plants sometimes bolt, so the present sowing may be 
Bmall; sow again more largely in a fortnight or so. Sow 
Chicory and Dandelions for winter salads. In sowing 
Lettuoes at this season I like, in addition to the large 
summer kinds of Cos and Cabbage Lettuces, to sow a little 
of the small Tom Thumb ; it is very reliable and very crisp 
and nioe. There is yet time to plant White Giant Runner 
Beans for late orop. Sow Rosette Colewort for filling up 
vacant corners everywhere. Plant out red Celery as 
opportunity offers. Keep the hoe going for the purpose 
of keeping down weeds and enoouragtng growth. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 


Window boxes should' now be filled ; taking into con¬ 
sideration the oold nights and harsh winds no time has 
been lost as yet, but it is high time the plants were got 
out now. Where small plants have to be made use of, it 
is doubtless the best plan to fill the boxes with rioh soil, 
well drained, and set them out therein ; in this way they 
now more quiokly, and perhaps last longer. But a green¬ 
house or other glass structure being available, so that a 
supply of well-grown plants in bloom can be depended 
upon, I much prefer to fill the boxes with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre and plunge the plants in 5-inch or 6-inch pots there¬ 
in. By the aid of liquid-manure, well-grown examples 
may be kept In good condition for a considerable period, 
and if at any time one or more should go out of condi¬ 
tion they may be replaced, or the arrangement entirely 
altered, in a few minutes. In either case a good shower 
bath overhead every evening (unless the nights are 
exceptionally cold), and in very warm weather early 
in the morning as well will be found of the greatest 
benefit. The most suitable subjects for town window- 
boxes (outside) are Zonal Pelargoniums of different 
colours, free flowering Fuchsias, shrubby Calceolarias, 
Marguerites (Paris Daisies), and Heliotropes. Such an¬ 
nuals as Stocks, Asters, Tropseoluras of the dwarf types, 
Mignonette, and Balsams, are also extremely useful; also 
the Giant and Common Musk, Lobelias ; and for draping 
the front of the boxes Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Tro* 
peolum “ Ball of Fire,’* Creeping Jenny, Seedling Lobelias, 
Petunias, and so forth. The large flowering show and 
French Pelargoniums, though extremely effective for a 
time, do not continue long m bloom, and need to be fre¬ 
quently ohanged. Bedding-out plants, with the exception 
of the most tender kinds, should by this time have been all 
got out. Should the present dry weather continue, plenty 
of water must be given. The air of a large town being natur¬ 
ally drier than that of country plaoes a more liberal supply 
of moisture is a real necessity. A final sowing of hardy 
annuals should now be made, such things as Mignonette 
and Cornflowers being useful at any season. Plant out as 
many Asters, Stocks, Everlastings, Zinnias, and annual 
Chrysanthemums as space can poosibly be found for. 

B. O. R. 


TRAINED SPECIMEN CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 


The method of growing trained epeoimen plants 
is not largely adopted for the reason that con¬ 
siderable space is required to house them, and 
much time is neoessary to bring them to that 
state of perfection which will entitle them to the 
name of specimens. These trained specimens 
are not so useful as other styles of growth, 
because by removing any of the flowers from the 
plants their appearance is spoiled ; still, this way 
of growing Chrysanthemums finds many ad¬ 
mirers. Exhibitions would lose much of their 
attractiveness if well-grown and skilfully- 
trained plants were absent, as it often happens 
at some shows that the specimens are the leading 
features. There are two methods of producing 
specimens ; one is growing them to a large size 
—say, 5 feet in diameter, with 200 blooms, or 
sometimes more, on each plant—the plants 
trained in a Mushroom-like manner. The other 
is limiting the plants to about 3 feet in 
diameter, with from thirty to fifty blooms 
of high-class merit, quality being the first con¬ 
sideration. Plants of the latter type are much 
more desirable than those grown for mere size, 
as the quality of the flowers must then be a 
secondary consideration. Medium-sized and not 
over-trained plants, remarkable for large, deep- 
green foliage and grand blooms are the most 
meritorious. Plants intended for either system 
should at this period be furnished with from 
four to six stems, having been topped when 
4 inches high, and again when additional 
branches have grown, consequent upon the 
pinching out of the points of the plants. The 
plants at this stage should have a position close 
to the glass in a cool house or a cold frame 
where a free circulation of air can be given, 
great care being used that they neither become 
pot-bound nor dry at the roots. Neglect 
of either at this time would cause a 
serious check to the plants, which might not be 
visible at once, but later on a partial loss of the 
lower leaves would do much harm to the future 
welfare of the specimens; therefore, strict 
attention should be paid to all the details of 
culture, and at the proper time shift the plants 
into larger pots as neoessary, until the largest 
plants are m those of 12 inohes in diameter, 
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while weaker-growing kinds, or those intended 
for the smallest class of specimens, will do in 
pots 11 inches in diameter. 

Chrysanthemums which have been planted at 
the base of bare walls, in order to cover them 
at the time and manner previously described, 
will now reqnire attention in the matter of thin¬ 
ning out the young shoots, which generally 
spring from the base of old plants in numbers 
far in excess of what is needed. Neglect of this 
selection of the best stems renders all weakly by 
overcrowding, and where the wall is dwarf this 
is a serious mishap. Select four or six of the 
best on each plant, removing all the others. 


A SIMPLE WAY OF RAISING PLANTS 
ON BOTTOM-HEAT. 

Might I claim space to state how I have man¬ 
aged to raise a few plants under glass. Large 
frames are very good for those who have money 
and space at their disposal. Still a little can 
be done with a small frame, and that little 
well. I took a notion, two years ago, through 
reading Gardening, of trying to raise seeds on 
bottom heat. In any case buying a frame was 
out of the question, as the garden is a mere 
patch, about 15 feet by 12 feet, at the rear of a 
yard, one comer of which the sun never shines 
on. However, I had a strong box which I 
thought might serve my purpose, 33 inches long, 
19 inches in width, and 16 inches in depth. 
Without much trouble I made a slope for it, 

8 inches at back and 2 inches in front, and a cover 
out of inch and a half stuff, having two panes of 
glass, 8 inches wide each. The glass also I 
had on hand, so that all only cost a few pence. 

I made up a manure heap on one side of the 
garden plot, put on the frame, filling it with fine 
soil to nearly the top ; I then got a few small 
boxes from a grocer, burnt holes through the 
bottoms, and covered with bits of broken flower 
pots, filling them up with a compost of about 
equal parts of leaf-mould and sand, with a 
little manure and loam added. In this compost 
I sowed the seeds, covering them lightly with 
fine soil, and then placed them in the frame. I 
had a few plants that year, but they were useless 
sorts, and the manure heap looked ugly, so I 
I determined to try another method last year, and, 

I at same time, know what sort of seeds I was 
sowing. Therefore, last spring (1887) I bought 
awellknowncollectionof seeds, which contained, 
among others, Aster and Stock seed, with full 
printed instruction as to growing, Ac. Having 
prepared a small quantity of stable manure 
by turning it over and watering gently where 
dry until rankness was got rid of, I placed 
the frame on a stand in the yard where 
there was plenty of sunshine. This time 
treading the manure well into the frame to 
about a foot deep, and covering it with a few 
inches of fine soil, and keeping the cover slightly 
raised for a day or two, tnen sowed as before 
Asters and Stocks, also a few Phlox and Zinnia 
seeds, close to the glass, which I rubbed over 
with lime whitewash. The seedlings were up 
in about a week, when I gradually lifted the 
cover to admit air. As the compost became dry 
I stood the boxes in water occasionally up to or 
near their brims for a short time. Then I got 1 
another box and cover, with a movable top, 
about the same height as that on the frame, 
length 32 inches by 26 inches, and 8 deep, 
and filled it with light, rich soil, and then 
transplanted as many seedlings as possible into 
it, about 2 inches apart, the remainder I allowed 
to remain in seed-boxes. Finer plants nor 
better blooms could not have been desired. 
The Stocks, especially, were perfection. I used 
weak-manure water after the final planting in 
the blooming quarters. I am equally successful 
so far this season with similar treatment 
Belfast. Hawkweid. 


4502.— Grass weed on a pond.— If the weed in 
question is the American Water Weed (Anacharis alsinas- 
trum), it will yive a lot of trouble. The best way of deal¬ 
ing with it is to cut it off beneath the water as low down 
as possible, and keep the pond pretty well stocked with 
water fowls.—E. H. 

The Garden Annual Almanack and Address Book 
for 1888. The most complete and accurate reference book 
for the use of all interested in gardens, containing Lists 
of the Horticultural Trade, the Principal Gardens, 
Country 8eats, and Head Gardeners in the United 
Kingdom, and of the American Trade. New Plants, Fruits 
and Vegetables, and much other useful information. 
Prioe Is.; post free, Is. 3d., from the Publishing Office, 
t7, Southamptou-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Golden Barberry (Berberis steno- 
phylla).—Among spring-flowering shrubs this 
Barberry stands in the front rank, for it is a 
most beautiful object when the long, gracefully- 
disposed shoots are wreathed with golden blos¬ 
soms. It is preferable to B. Darwini, whose 
rather stiff habit is not nearly so pleasing as 
that of the more gracaful B. stenophylla. This 
last is generally recognised as a hybrid between 
Darwin’s Barberry and the Fuegian Barberry 
(B. empetrifolia); but though frequently quoted 
as such I am not aware of its origin, and should 
be greatly obliged if any of your correspondents 
could enlighten me upon that point. Such in¬ 
formation would, I am sure, be valued by many. 

I employ B. stenophylla for flowering under 
glass here in early spring, and, if not forced too 
quickly, it blooms in a very satisfactory manner. 
—P. 

The Golden Heather- — The common 
Ling or Heather is very prolific in varieties, 
ranging from the loose straggling kinds to some 
of quite a dense Moss-like growth. The golden 
variety forms a low, spreading moss, and it is 
now very prettily suffused with a bright golden 
tint, which, as the summer advances, becomes 
tinged with bronze. It is rendered additionally 
effective when in proximity to some of the 
darker-leaved kinds, and supplies a shade of 
colour that is not found in the blooms of any of 
them. From the many ornamental qualities 
possessed by these hardy Heaths a collection of 
them is alwayB of interest, and is rarely without 
flowers; for some forms of the Heather will 
bloom till autumn is far advanced, and early in 
the new year the pretty little Erica caraea or 
herbacea commences to unfold its blossoms.—T. 

The Scarlet-fruited Thorn.—This is 
among the earliest to bloom of all the Thorns, 
and its ornamental qualities rank high, for it 
forms a handsome, medium-growing tree, the 
foliage of which is of a lively green tint, and in 
autumn it dies off tinged with yellow and red. 
Just now its wealth of white blossoms renders 
it conspicuous, and they are succeeded by mode¬ 
rate-sized berries, which ripen early in the 
autumn, and are, when in that stage, of a 
bright-red colour. As a medium-growing tree 
for lawn or woodland this Thom must not be 
passed over, as it is of vigorous constitution, 
and by no means particular in its requirements. 
The Scarlet-fruited Thorn can be readily raised 
from seeds, and though there are several varie¬ 
ties for which other modes of propagation are 
necessary, the common type is, as far as orna¬ 
mental qualities are concerned, quite equal to 
any of them.—T. 

Magnolia obovata.— This Magnolia may 
be looked upon as the last of the early-flowering 
section, for the Yulan (M. conspicua), M. Sou- 
langeana, and M. atellata are all past their best 
before the blossoms of this make their appear¬ 
ance. M. obovata does not attain to tree-like 
dimensions, its habit being more that of a large- 
growing shrub, and it is very ornamental when 
m a flourishing condition. In colour the flowers 
are purple on the exterior, and whitish within | 
but they do not open sufficiently to show the 
inside of the bloom. The first of these early- 
flowering Magnolias to open is M. conspicua, 
the Chinese LUy tree, closely followed by M. 
Soulangeana, which is supposed to be a hybrid 
between the Yulan and M. obovata. Its appear¬ 
ance and time of flowering would certainly sug¬ 
gest that such was its origin, for both in habit 
colour of blooms, and time of blossoming, it is 
about midway between the two. In any selec¬ 
tion of these early-flowering Magnolias, two 
kinds that ought certainly to be included are 
the small double-flowered M. stellata and the 
fine dark-coloured kind, distributed a year or 
two ago by Messrs. Veitch, under the name of 
M. Soulangeana nigra. The easiest of increase 
of all these Magnolias is M. obovata, and propa¬ 
gated from layers, it is often used as a stock on 
which to graft the others. M. obovata is also 
known under the name of M. purpurea. — T. 

Mountain Clematis (Clematis montana). 
—This is an especial favourite on the south 
coast for covering the walls of dwelling houses, 
and for the numerous purposes in garden for 
which plants of a climbing nature are available. 
On dwelling-houses one generally finds the shoots 
are trained in about 0 inches apart, and carried 
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straight along the lines of brickwork, and when 
in full bloom they form a dense mass of the 
purest white, intermixed with the delicate 
young foliage, which has a charming effect. On 
arches or arbours in the flower garden this 
beautiful creeper has a particularly chaste effect, 
either clipped in closely so as to become a mass 
of flowering spurs, or allowed to ramble at will, 
so that the long shoots of the preceding year 
are like wreaths of blossom. It is of the easiest 
culture, and grows freely in any ordinary garden 
soil.—J. G. H. 

Double-blossomed Furze.— In a selec¬ 
tion of flowering shrubs for dry, sandy spots 
this must not be passed over, for it is now one 
of the most showy in bloom, and, as an addi¬ 
tional merit, retains its beauty a considerable 
time. When growing on some distant knoll it 
stands forth in the sunshine like huge masses of 
gold, and its drought-resisting qualities enable 
it to be planted in such spots. Cuttings of it 
put in a sheltered border in early autumn will 
strike root, and if put in soon after midsummer 
and protected by a frame they will then strike 
before the winter. The double-flowered Furze, 
like its common relative, will grow well in all 
kinds of soil, and flower profusely, provided it is 
in a sunny spot.—P. 


MAGNOLIA CONSPICUA (YULAN). 

On a bye-road, which has no outlet (or, rather, 
only one outlet), in this neighbourhood stands a 
cottage, formerly inhabited by an elderly 
Quaker spinster, who had a taste for good things 
in the gardening way, and who has left her 
mark on her former abode. At one side of the 
door is a good old plant of Magnolia Yulan, 
which furnished the subject of the photograph 
from which our cut is taken, and which every 
spring bears many scores, if not hundreds, of its 
snowy, richly-perfumed flowers, which when cut 
resemble huge waxy Water Lilies. At the 
other side is a Magnolia grandiflora, which is 
not so much at home. The railings which guard 
the steps are completely smothered in a dense 
tangle of Clematis cirrhosa (also figured in the 
cut), old-fashioned Roses, and the pretty varie¬ 
gated Smilax aspera, while a Wistaria, with 
stems as thick as one’s arms, hangs its lilac 
clusters in myriads over the porch. Behind the 



The Chinese Lily Tree (Yulan), Magnolia eonspicua. 
Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. Greenwood 
Pim. 


house are some choice shrubs, amongst them a 
fine specimen of Hypericum nepalense, and 
others unknowm to me. Few climbers are more 
graceful than Clematis cirrhosa, its delicately- 
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cut dark evergreen foliage contrasting well with 
its curious and pretty, though not very showy, 
pale-yellow blossoms. Its leaves are its strong 
point; anything more graceful than its shoots 


of this plant for the dwelling-house. In the 
window of the cottage of Mrs. Burgess, in the 
village of Otford. we saw good plants in flower 
as large and full of bloom as in a green¬ 



Silver-veined Eranthemum (Eranthemum orgyroneurum) 


and leafy tendrils can scarcely be imagined, and 
that they are as available in mid-winter in the 
open air as in summer is a further item in its 
favour. I have even seen its bell-shaped flowers 
peeping from a canopy of half-melted snow. 

4475.— Pruning a Pyrus Japonica.— It will not 
hurt the Pyrus to prune it now, otherwise than by delay¬ 
ing the new growth.—E. H. 

- If your plant is in a very rough state you may 

P rune it a little now, but it should have been done earlier. 

prune our trees that are nailed to walls during the 
winter at the same time at I do the fruit-trees.—H sad 
Gardener. _ 

HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING. 

DINNER-TABLE DECORATION. 
Entire plants for epergnes. 

Where the floral decoration of the dinner-table 
is an affair of frequent occurrence, it often be¬ 
comes extremely difficult to vary the character 
of the display. The bouquet, however varied— 
whether by trailing plants that suspend their 
flowers and foliage above the stem of a tazza or 
the sides of a deep vase, or whether by light 

E lumes of erect Grasses—still continues to ex- 
ibit the marked generic character of a bunch 
of cut flowers, more or less varied by well- 
selected adjuncts. To vary this unavoidable 
monotony, we recommend the frequent employ¬ 
ment of some of the noble series of plants 
with richly-coloured and strikingly-margined 
leaves, as they can only be successfully shown 
as entire plants—we cannot make bouquets of 
their gathered leaves, exquisitely beautiful 
though they be. Our illustration consists of an 
epergne, not of very satisfactory design, con¬ 
taining an entire plant of the beautiful silver- 
veined Eranthemum (Eranthemum argyroneu- 
rum), which is of very easy culture where a 
warm glass house is available for its occupation. 


house. Mrs. Burgess says they had been 
in flower with her for many weeks previous to 
the time we saw them in May. She raised them 
from seed, we believe, also in the window ; or, 
in any case, raised them hersolf. At first sight 
the downy nature of the leaves of this Primrose 
would not lead one to expect it to be so good 
a window plant. But it is a most valuable 
one, and it blooms at the season when flowers 
are few. 


Primula obconica.— I find this to do best in a 
oool greenhouse or window potted in peat, loam, and 
a little sand mixed with it. I have one I potted last July ; 
it was in flower then and has been ever since, and now 
it has seven good blooms and it has never been out of a 
sitting-room window sinoe last August.—L. G. 

Chinese Primroses as window- 
plants.— We were pleased to see in the village of 
Otford the other day an example of the value 1 


North aspect for glasshouses.— We 
are so accustomed to value south aspects for 
glasshouses that we hardly realise how valuable 
the opposite is until the need for utilising it 
arrives. When only the forcing of plants or 
fruits is concerned there can be no question about 
the value of direct sunlight; but there is the 
auestion of retarding as well as of forcing, and 
during the last few years the former has assumed 
much greater importance than it used to do. I 
need only refer to the value of late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums as compared with early ones as an instance 
of the advantage of retarding, and there can be 
no doubt but that a glasshouse with a north 
aspect is much more easily kept at an equable 
temperature than a south one, even if tempo¬ 
rarily shaded, and at all times of the year where 
flowering plants are largely grown the north 
house is one of the most useful. At this season, 
when bulbs and the host of other early flowering 
plants are being forced into bloom, it is neces¬ 
sary to gradually inure the plants to cooler 
Quarters before they can withstand the cold 
draughts and dry atmosphere of drawing rooms, 
and a north house offers just the conditions 
necessary, and, if glazed with Hartley’s plate- 
glass, a subdued light and equable temperature 
will be obtained nearly all the year, and the 
flowering season of many plants greatly pro¬ 
longed.—-J. 

4478.— Cement for flue joints.— To 4 
or 5 parts clay, thoroughly dried and pulverised, 
add 2 parts of fine iron filings (fre from oxide), 
1 part of peroxide of manganese, £ part of salt, 
b part borax. Mingle these thoroughly, and 
render them as floe as possible, then reduce to a 
thick paste with water. Use immediately. After 
using, heat the flue to a white heat, if possible; it 
will stand all the heat ** G. W. C.” can put it 
to.—T. Alan. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR GUTTING. 

This is a good time to make notes of reliable 
hardy plants for supplying the cut-flower basket, 
as it is only by making a careful selection of 
varieties to follow one another that anything 
like a continuous supply can be ensured. Where 
one has a good collection of flowering shrubs, 
beds of Roses, and a mixed herbaceous border, 
there is always something to cut: but, in addi¬ 
tion to this, it is a great advantage to have a 
few good-sized beds of plants that one can cut 
from, and still find plenty of successional bloom, 
without disfiguring the beds too much. To 
obtain this the plants must be well established, 
the soil well enriched, and a good mulching of 
manure applied in the winter. For the conve¬ 
nience of gathering the flowers, beds about 
4 feet wide, with alleys between, are the best, 
as if they are put out in large breadths more 
shoots will get broken down in the constant 
visiting these beds get during the flowering 
season than would be got from the alleys S 
they were all planted. The list of good plants 
is very numerous, but the following will be 
found suitable— 

Fair Maids of France (Achillea Ptarmica), 
with its innumerable heads or bunches of pretty 
little double white flowers, keeps on flowering 
nearly the whole summer, and the more one 
cuts the more freely does it produce flowering 
shoots. It spreads freely by means of under¬ 
ground growths that run like Couch Grass, and 
once established, all the attention it needs is a 
good mulching of rotten manure in winter and 
keeping free of weeds in summer; for wreaths 
it is well adapted, as the flowers, even when 
dry, look well, being of the nature of Everlast¬ 
ings. 

White Peach-leaved Bell-flower (Cam¬ 
panula persicifolia fl.-pl. alba) is a real gem. 
Its blossoms, if gathered singly and wired, make 
a good substitute for Gardenias. It spreads 
freely, and may be increased by division of the 
roots in winter. 

Delphiniums are splendid flowers for cutting, 
and give a great variety of colour. If the central 
spikes are out as soon as the flowers expand, the 
side shoots spring up and continue a long time, 
and are really more serviceable than the first 
bloom. If left to seed, the flowering is soon 
over. D. formosum is easily raised from seed, 
and makes a fine show with its rich blue spikes 
of bloom. v 

Perennial Sunflower (Helianthus multi- 
floras) is one of the best for supplying cut 
flowers, puce planted, a good top-dr£sing 
will keep it right until it requires taking up 
and dividing, re-planting, if possible, on fresh 

_ The Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus lati- 
ioiius).—The red and white-flowered varieties 
are invaluable for cutting, and if planted near a 
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enough in autumn so as to admit of the roots 
getting well hold of the soil before winter is 
the best. My own experience is that there 
are fewer large Heaths die after repotting at 
the time named than when they are shifted late 
in spring or summer.—B. 

DWARF PHLOXES. 

Though considerable advances have been made 
in the improvement of several species of Phlox, 
much remains to be accomplished by the 
skilful hybridist to further develop their good 
properties. 

To begin with P. Drummondi. What a 
wealth of beauty awaits the exercise of ordinary 
intelligence to multiply to an almost unlimited 
extent even more lovely forms than we at 
present possess, and how suitable and interest¬ 
ing it would be for ladies and boys to undertake 
so delightful a task. It may be urged that, 
being only an annual, its most beautiful seed¬ 
lings are with difficulty perpetuated, but is not 
this objection an argument in favour of an 
attempt to discover a perennial species that will 
hybridise with it, producing either a fertile 
race, or, if only 'a barren one, originating 
perennial and hardy varieties? 

Nelsoni well merits attention. Decussata 
and suffruticosa are capable of displaying fine 
properties, in addition to those they at present 
possess. How easily may striped and mottled 
varieties be originated, adding to our gardens 
additional charms. 

Sterile hybrids can be raised, though with 
considerable difficulty, by the use of high- 
coloured P. Drummondi, for seed-parents, fer¬ 
tilised with the pollen of crimson, salmon, 
scarlet, and striped varieties of decussata and 
suffruticosa, which hybrids would well repay 
the nurseryman for his labour. 

In conclusion, the difficulties of manipulation 
named by Henri Lecoq, in his work on “ De la 
Feoondation Naturelle et Artiflcielle des Vege- 
taux et de l’Hybridisation/’are quite imaginary, 
and it mvee me pleasure to be able to assert that 
the Phlox may be brought as much Under the 
command of the florist as if it were dioecious, 
and that we ought to depend more on our own 
resources for novelties rather than trust to Con 
tinental seedlings. 

An examination of the structure of Phlox 
flowers shows that its base is so slightly at 
tached to the calyx, that a gentle pull will dis¬ 
engage it even in the bud state, removing the 
pollen before it can exercise its fertilising 
influence. By thus preparing the flowor the 
stigma is prematurely exposed; it may, there¬ 
fore, be wise to keep the seed-bearing plants in 
pots, so as to be able to remove them from 
strong su n s hin e during the hottest part of the 
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Violas. The most charming of the Violets 
vuu ““#’ “ uu u planted near a J «oeptmg, of course, V. pedata var. bicolor, for 

fence where they can cover it, they will yield an Jower at this time of £ear is the handsome 

unfailing supply of bloom, and make bea.iit.ifnl I Falkland Island species, V. maculata, named 


-j —~,- **■» “'v yieia an 

unfailing supply of bloom, and make beautiful 
objects as well. They do best if left undisturbed 
for years. A top-dressing over the crowns in 
winter is all they require. 

Pxrethrums, single and double, are very 
beautiful, and they are now of so many varied 
colours that they are well suited for cutting 
from. The double whites are especially good? 
One of the very best of all this useful family is 
F. aligmosum, that comes in late when flowers 
begin to get scarce out-of -doors. H. 

Heaths. —The difference that exists natnr- 
ally in the habit of growth in the different 
varieties of Heaths is such that some fore¬ 
thought requires to be exercised in stopping the 
•hoots. The erect-habited varieties of ventri- 
«osa, Cavendishi, ferruginea, propendens, and 
the vestita sections need more or less attention 
for several years after the plants have reached 
the ordinary trade size ; whilst such kinds an 
ventricosa coccinea minor, the tricolors, retort* 
major, the different varieties of ampullacea, 
asmula, Irbyana, Austiniana, and a host of 
other bushy-growing sorts, when a proper foun¬ 
dation is laid, no more is required to preserve 
well-balanced heads. As to the best time for 
patting Heaths there are different opinions ; for 
yojmg stock I prefer getting the work done 
benm hot weather oomes on; in the ease of 
auch os have attained specimen size, early 
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x'--—-. uwuuinw, named, 

1 believe, on account of the black dots at the 
base of the leaf serratures. The flowers are 
deep, almost orange-vellow, larger than V 
odorata, and borne above the foliage at least 

2 inches or 2£ inches ; the throat is veined 
purplish, radiating from the base almost to the 
margin. It is perfectly hardy, and does well 
on a sunny slope in light, rich, gritty soil 
V. biflora M wellsuited for planting in crevices 

: “ «! ow " fr “ly without the 
slightest attention, and soon covers the allotted 
space V. comuta and V. c. alba are also very 
useful on the rockery, the latter especially, as 
it is extremely free, and continues in flower for 
such a long time. V. pyrenaica is a good 
species for overhanging ledges, Ac. ; as alro is 
Munbyana, which is a very free-flowering 
and pretty plant when grown in good rich soil. 

pinnata is well worth having as a late- 
flowering variety, as well as V. pyrenaica, V. 
gracilis, and others.—K. 

-o„^H.?fi? < V k 8 ,F^ te ^ outin autumn. 

—One of the healthiest pieces of Hollyhocks I 
have ever seen consisted of strong seedlings that 
were planted out last October. No mulching of 

ki ? da V° Ut them ’ MitiB considered 
beneficial that all the sunshine possible during 
the autumn and winter should play about the 
8prin 8» w 1 hen a quickened growth 
mti in, the young suckers are cut away from 


the main stem, because what is required is that 
the plants should send up a strong stem that 
will produce as much seed as possible, and if 
the weather is dry, a good root-watering is given, 
and then a mulching of short manure is laid 
round each plant but a few inches away from 
the stem all round, so that water can be given 
without difficulty. Very fine, clean, healthy 
plants are produced in this way, and very little 
trouble is caused by the disease. The moral of 
this treatment is, give the plants a good start, 
and they can scarcely fail to come out well at 
the end.—D. 


FERNS FOR AMATEURS. 

Variety in the hardy fernery. 

_ recently called upon a Fern-grower by 
request, and after a very pleasant chat upon 
Ferns and Fern lore, he said, “ I want you to 
walk round my little villa garden, and tell me 
how to make more variety in my out door 
fernery. Do not suggest to me the idea of 
building mountains of stone, or large rooteries 
because I will at once confess to you that I have 
neither the will nor the means to do it; but I 
want something to do away with the mono¬ 
tonous appearance which my fernery presents 
and which my friends always tell me is the case 
whenever I try to enlist their sympathies for 
these, my favourite plants.” Upon walking 
round and about his garden, I found myself con¬ 
fronted with by no means an easy task. My 
friends’ Ferns were arranged and planted well 
ugly corners were bristling with unfolding Fern 
fronds, every spot where Ferns would grow and 
flowering plants were a failure was studded with 
them. Roots aud stones had been called into 
requisition Judiciously; but yet there was a 
something about the place that one did not like. 
Having been debarred from raising a rockery in 
any shape or form, I said, “ You want some: 
Tree - Ferns scattered about your garden.” 
"Yea, he said; “ the suggestion is a good one^ 
and the effect would be very pleasing, could it 
be carried out, but the beastly climate of Eng¬ 
land forbids or precludes it.” “Nay; not so 
fMt,” raid I “Would you be aurerired Z 
know that I have Tree - Ferns in my gar¬ 
den, within a dozen miles of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral?” “Prodigious,” said he. “But if 
you have not glass over them I am tie 

winter will finish them.” That they will exist 
in the open during summer I know, lutving seen 
them in the London parks ; but when i told my 
friend of my secret fie could not rest easy until 
it hadreoeived a triaFat his hands, w&fei relieved 
him of his great trouble and rendered his garden 
a pleasure instead of an eyesore. This, it oc¬ 
curred to me, may be of some service to some of 
the amateur Fern readers of Gardening. How 
is it done? is the first question. This, how¬ 
ever, is very easy of accomplishment. I have in 
my garden a very nice display, having bought- 
some stems of Tree Ferns, which had arrived in* 
this country dead, of a neighbouring nursery¬ 
man. I set to work to clean out the centre* 
with a chisel, and soon formed a vase-like hoik. 
Into this I placed some Sphagnum Moss and 
peat, and planted a strong crown of Polystichum 
angulare ; it is now growing and has a head of 
fronds upon it, the fronds being upwards of 
2 feet long. This is planted in a stem of the 
Cyathea dealbata, from New Zealand, and has a 
very natural appearance. Other kinds are 
planted in a similar manner, and then the stems 
put into the ground in whatever position suits 
your taste best, and what is more, one may re¬ 
move them from place to place at any time. 
The stems I have are of three kinds-the before- 
mentioned Cyathea, Dicksonia antarctica, and 
Dicksonia squarrosa. The two first-named 
kinds are all right, but the last is somewhat 
slender, and does not allow of asuffidlently large 
crown being inserted to look well; moreover I 
do not think it will last nearly so long as the 
others. There are plenty of kinds of Ferns to 

? se J or ^ i J ia . work - How do y° u lik « Tree Ferns 
in English ferneries ? j. Jarvis. 

The Bohemian Comfretr (Symphytum 

bohemicum).— A dump of this Comfrey has 
been very attractive in the herbaceous border 
here this spring. It has been growing in rather 
dry position, and consequently it has not ran 
so much to foliage as when growing in a damp 
P“Joe* The flowers are of a pleasing shade of 
reddish-purple, and are produced upon some- 
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Pillar Honeysuckles are very telling objects in 
the backgrounds of shrubberies and such places. 
Strong rough poles, from 8 feet to 12 feet high, 
are placed as supports here and there in the 
background among shrubs. To these the plants 
are put; they soon run up to the top, and 
then fall over in wild, bold masses—very beauti¬ 
ful. A dead tree also looks exceedingly beautiful 
covered in this way. The trumpet Honey¬ 
suckles are the most delicate in habit, and 
should be planted in select spots—say, in the 
front of choice shrubs, and be supported with 
neat stakes from 4 feet to 5 feet high. 


what erect racemes, so that they stand well up 
above the foliage. Considered by some to be 
merely a variety of our British Comfrey (S. 
officinale), it is distinct enough for garden pur¬ 
poses, and has none of the weedy rough appear¬ 
ance of the latter plant. It is by no means a 
new plant, a9 a figure of it appears in Maund’s 
“ Botanic Garden,'’ Vol. I., published in 1825. 
It will grow in any soil, and can be easily 
increased by division of the roots in autumn.— 
J. W. Odell, Pinner . 

4228.— Propagating white Mediterra¬ 
nean Heath.—-In reply to the question as to 
striking cuttings of this Mediterranean Heath, 
though I cannot include that species, it being 
not hardy here, it may interest someone to give 
the following extract from my garden memo¬ 
randum book :—** Twenty kinds Heaths, and 
Menziesias four kinds. 15th August, 1886, put 
down cuttings, new wood, of all the best hardy- 
named sorts of Heath and Menziesias, in seed- 
pan, leaf-mould and sea-sand (one-tenth sand or 
less), covered with bell-glass. Ninety per cent, 
grew, and are now, 1887, transplanted in the 
open ground. Hardy Ghent Azaleas, young 
wood, treated same way 

and same day. All failed.'’ --- 

“29th August, put down the 

same with same treatment, 

but w’ith peat and white 

granite sand. Heaths and 

Menziesias all grew, Azaleas ^ j 

all failed.” “ June, 1887, to 

October 15th, continued put- 

ting down these cuttings in 

the same way, and wdth the c 

same results. Those that 

were surfaced too deeply c 


HONEYSUCKLES. 

It is often supposed that Honeysuckles can only 
be enjoyed by those who have walls. This 
impression is erroneous, for these universal 
favourites may be enjoyed by everybody who 
ha9 any extent of gardening at all, though not 
a foot of wall be near it. Everybody loves 
Honeysuckles; every poet has written of the 
Woodbine, every posy we receive from the 
country is sure to contain trusses of its flowers ; 
everybody remembers that lovely cottage, 
with the Woodbine half choking the doorway, 
or half smothering the window. The Honey¬ 
suckle is not at all an aristocratic plant. The 
day labourer may have one rambling over his 
little arbour, and the countess allows another 
on the summer-house, provided it does not 
interfere with Magnolia ; but, in many cases it 
is banished from so-called “ fine ” gardens. To 
nail every shoot of it to the wall, with a multi¬ 
tude of nails and red shreds, is like putting the 

{ >lant in a straight waistcoat. It must have 
iberty. There are several modes of growing 
Honeysuckles apart from anything like masonry; 


Asphalt© walks. —It is a mistake to at¬ 
tempt to make tar-paved walks with ashes or 
any other substance whioh will not withstand 
wear. Further, unless the materials used with 
the tar are previously burnt like ballast, or 
roasted and mixed whilst hot, the work will be 
unsatisfactory. The tar should also be in a 
boiling state ; the mixture of pitch I consider of 
no value. First choose stone of a flinty nature, 
make a fire of wood and cover with coke, 
breeze, or small coal; put on a 

—- layerof stone; throw more of 

the above fuel over the stone, 
then another of stone, and 
repeat the operation until 
sufficient for the purpose 
* 7 , has been burnt; it matters 

.X « not if some of the stones 


in no way liable to sink. '1 he 
rough material should then 
be laid on about 2 inches in 
thickness and firmly rolled ; 
then lay on the finer coating 
of the paving to a depth of 
about 1 inch, and again roll 
firmly. Too much stress cannot be laid on the im¬ 
portance of rolling, as the heavier the roller the 
better. One of stone is the best for the pur¬ 
pose. Edgings of wood, tiles, brick, or other 
suitable material are necessary to prevent the 
sides crumbling away. The surface should then 
be sprinkled over with coarse grit, crushed 
shells, or spar, and again well rolled. As re¬ 
gards maintenance, the only work necessary is 
to brush hot tar over the surface periodically, 
and throw over, as in the first instance, crushed 
shells or fine sharp Band. The above method 
will give a sound walk, alike in all weathers, 
cheap to maintain, upon which weeds will not 
grow, and from which no perceptible odour of 
tar will emanate if properly done. The mixing 


Our Readers’ Illustrations : Honeysuckle Arch. Engraved for Gardskixo Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. R. A. Bradley, Field Head, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

amateurs* orchids. 

LjELIAS. 

These are for all cultural purposes Cattleyas. 
They resemble them in growth and in the shape 
of the flower, and require just the same treat¬ 
ment. The only difference is that in Lrelias 
there are eight pollen masses, instead of four as 
in Cattleyas. This is quite a botanical and 
scientific distinction, however, which is not even 
uniform ; so that as far as practical cultivation 
is concerned, everything that I have pre¬ 
viously said stands good for these plants, except 
in reference to Mexican Lselias, which I shall 
not introduce here. A right royal Orchid is 

L^elia purpurata, which is now in full 
beauty in most of the London and provincial 
nurseries, and to all of my readers who do not 
know the species, 1 say see it at once, feeling 
sure that when once you see it you will not rest 
easy in your bed until you become the happy 
possessor of a plant. The introduction of this 
plant from Brazil was brought about by a Bel¬ 
gian—some say two Belgians—as it came first to 
English gardens from those in Belgium. In my 
younger days a variety in which the sepals and 
petals were of a light-rose colour was known as 
Lffilia Brysiana, after Mr. Bryse, who claimed to 
have been its discoverer, and the form now 
acknowledged to be the typical plant has pure 
white sepals and petals. The leading features 
of Lffilia purpurata are a bold growth, the 
bulbs being stout, somewhat club-shaped, 
bearing a single large leathery erect leaf, which 
is of an intense deep green, the bulb and leaf 
measuring two feet or more high. The flowers 
are l>orne upon an erect stem, five or six together, 
each one measuring some six or eight inches 
across, the outer portion of the flower being 
pure white. The large lip is trumpet-shaped, 
the tubular part white, the front spreading 
portion being of the deepest purple, veined with 
purplish-violet, while the inside of the tube is 
golden-yellow. There are numerous forms which 
vary in the intensity of colouring, and which 
have been named, but it is needless to give 
descriptions of them in this place. Take my 
advice—at once become the happy possessor of 
the typical form, when, as poor old Tony 
Weller remarked upon one occasion, “You’ll be 
glad on it arterwards.” As I previously re¬ 
marked it is flowering now ; its usual blooming 
time is from the middle of May till the end of 
June, and the flowers, if neither bruised or 
wetted, will remain two or three weeks in full 
beauty. L. Perrini is another beautiful old 
species. It has been known in our collections 
ever since 1843, since which time it has been 
frequently imported until it is now plentiful, 
good flowering plants being obtainable for a few 
shillings. It is an 

Autumn-blooming kind of great beauty, but, 
unfortunately, the flowers do not last much 
longer than a week. In spite of this, however, 
it is a most desirable species, the flowers of 
which will enliven the intermediate house 
through the dull days of October and November. 
It is an erect-growing plant, its club-shaped 
bulbs and leaves being often tinged with reddish- 
brown. The flowers are about 5 inches across, 
the outer portion being soft rosy-purple, the lip 
being pale-yellow in the centre, with a broad 
marginal border of rich purple. L. Dayana is 
a plant of a very different aspect to either of the 
preceding. It is a dwarf plant, having been 
introduced to this country some twelve or thir¬ 
teen years ago, in company with Lselia pumila, 
of which it is said to be a variety, which may be 
the more readily accepted, as the two are found 
growing together in a wild state. The variety 
Dayana is, however, the more beautiful of the 
two, and it also produces its flowers far more 
freely than the species, and its flowers usually 
expand during the months of August and 
September. The flowers are very large compared 
with the plant, being fully 4 inches across, 
whilst the plant itself seldom exceeds 6 inches 
in height; the outer portion of the flower is deep 
rosy purple, whilst the lip is deep maroon- 
purple, the centre of the lip white, traversed 
with several raised purple lines. Both L. pumila 
and its variety Dayana should be grown upon 
blocks of wood or in small baskets, and these 
suspended near the roof, as these plants enjoy 
an abundance of light during the growing swim. 


which is in the summer months ; an abundant 
supply of water is necessary, and only a slight 
Bhaaing from the sun’s rays. In winter the plant 
should be suffered to become partially dry, and 
during this time the cool end of an intermediate 
house will be warm enough for it The flowers 
are borne upon the bulbs a short time before they 
arrive at maturity, and after they decay the 

G rowth should be carefully finished and ripened. 

i. harpophylla is a slender growing species, 
with stems about a foot and a half high, bearing 
a single, narrow leaf upwards of 6 inches long ; 
the spike bears about half-a-dozen flowers, which 
are between 2 inches and 3 inches across, the 
segments being narrow and of a bright cinnabar- 
red. It is peculiarly an amateurs Orchid, as 
I have seen it bearing 5 degs. frost with im¬ 
punity, but I have found from experience that 
all these plants should be moist at the time they 
are subjected to such low temperatures, as they 
suffer considerably when dry. 

Matt. Bramble. 


THE TRUMPET LILY. 

This is a plant of many names. It is known as 
the Richardia or Arum Lily, as Calla aethiopica, 
Lily of the Nile, and Trumpet Lily. It is a 
handsome perennial plant, beautiful both in 
flower and foliage, ana is easily grown, for it is 
nearly hardy, requiring only the protection of 
a greenhouse from which frost is excluded. In 
the summer it is best out-of doors, where it may 
be planted out in a sunny position or it may bie 
kept throughout the year entirely in the pots, 
though it will then require more attention in 
the matter of watering. At this season of the 
year plants grown in greenhouses are just about 
going out of bloom, and it is necessary to re¬ 
move them as soon as possible out-of-doors, but 
they should receive a sheltered situation at first 
safe from strong winds which would other¬ 
wise cut the foliage. Protect them also at 
night for a time. When they have become 
hardened, if it is decided to plant them out in 
the open ground turn them out of their pots 
and decide what size pot you will grow them in 
auother season. If wanted to be in 6-inch, 
7-inch, or 8-inch pots, large plants should be 
divided into single crowns which can be planted 
separately, but if larger plants be wanted divi¬ 
sion need not be resorted to any further than 
making them an approximate size to the pots 
intended to hold them next season. Previous 
to doing this, however, trenches should be pre¬ 
pared for holding the plants. These may be a 
spit deep, and in them should be placed a good 
layer of well-decayed manure, ana, if possible, 
an equal quantity of good fibrous clayey loam. 
This, well worked together, will be good plant¬ 
ing ground for the Lilies, and ensure, after a 
season of rest, a strong, healthy, vigorous 
growth. The plants should receive a good 
watering after planting, and the leaves be 
secured firmly to long sticks. Frequent heavy 
doses of water will be necessary in dry weather, 
and occasional applications of liquid-manure, 
consisting of diluted urine, which should be 
given at the rate of five parts of water to one of 
urine, soot-water, soapsuds, or any kind of 
liquid-manure will be found beneficial to the 
plants. In September the plants will need-pot¬ 
ting ; but previous to this operation let a spade 
be run round each plant about ten days before 
the potting is done, and if the size of the pot 
the plant is to occupy be known, the size of the 
ball of roots can be determined accordingly. 
The pots should be drained with an oyster shell 
placed the concave side downwards, with a few 
crocks over it, and finished off with a little Moss 
orroughfibre. The soil should be fairly good, butit 
will be found there is not much room for fresh 
soil. If any further cutting^of the roots has to 
be done let it be done with a long, sharp knife, 
in preference to bruising the roots too much 
with a dull spade. When the plant is fitted 
and placed in the pot, jar the pot gently on its 
bottom edge, to settle the plant firmly in its 
place Stand the plants in a Bhady plaoe at 
first, giving a good watering at once. In a short 
time they may be stood in the full sun, and 
eventually they should be housed, giving them 
a position as near the glass as possible. During 
the winter they should be kept free from insects 
—green-fly is the most troublesome—and never 
be suffered to flag for want of water. With 
extra heat they will throw up their flower-stems 
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sooner, but their natural time of flowering is 
from March to May in greenhouses. When the 
flower stems do appear the plants must receive 
plenty of support in the shape of doses of 
manure-water and sprinklings of artificial 
manure. During March, April, and May these 
plants may also be treated as aquatic plants, 
and be plunged to the rim of the pots in 
tanks of water in greenhouses where such 
convenience exists, and can be utilised for 
this purpose. The plants will enjoy this 
treatment, and a great deal of labour in water¬ 
ing will be saved to the grower. When growing 
in such tanks liquid-manure is not necessary, 
nor is it advisable, as it would make the water 
foul and unpleasant. I have seen plants grow¬ 
ing in buckets of water—that is, the pots were 
placed in buckets filled up with water—and I have 
also grown them myself in the water cistern. 
Hie Trumpet Lily is an exceedingly desirable 
plant for the amateur to grow, and should have 
a place in every greenhouse because of its simple 
culture, its beautiful dark-green foliage, its 
lovely pure white spathes or flowers, and its 
semi-tropical appearance. 

Sheffield. _ E. D. S. 

Marguerites as pot plants.—During 
the past few years these very useful plants have 
become immensely popular, not only as cut 
flowers, but also as pot plants, for which they 
are very well suited for the fact that they are 
even more floriferous when the roots are 
restricted in pots than when planted out and 
allowed an unrestricted root-run. The way I 
find answer well is to take off a quantity of 
cuttings in the autumn when propagating my 
bedding plants, and insert them in 4-inch pots, 
about half-a-dozen cuttings in each pot. As 
soon as they are well rooted they are potted off 
singly into 3-inch pots and set on shelves near 
the glass in a cool house. They grow on gently 
and make nice sturdy plants by March, when 
they are transferred to 5-inch pots, in which 
they flower freely in May, when they are again 
shifted to 7-inch pots, in which they maRo good- 
sized plants for the conservatory.—J. G. H. 

Chorozema cordatum splendens.— 
Trained at the end of a greenhouse, so as to form 
a screen, this Chorozema is now profusely laden 
with its bright-coloured. Pea-shaped blossoms. 
At the same time, its value is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that grown in small pots in the shape 
of little bushes it is equally floriferous, and for 
this reason a place may be often found for it 
where its rambling habit would be inadmissible. 
This is one of the most vigorous growing of the 
Chorozemas, and, at the same time, as showy 
as any ; a good companion to it, in its shrubby 
form, is the yellow-flowered Chorozema flavum. 
It is a plant by no means fastidious in 
its requirements, doing well in good, fibrous 
peat, with an admixture of turfy loam and sand, 
this latter being very essential. Cuttings of 
this Chorozema strike root fairly well if taken 
during the summer just as the current season’s 
growth commences to acquire a woody .texture, 
and dibbled into pots of sandy peat, pressed 
down very firmly. The whole must be covered 
with a bell-glass and kept in a greenhouse 
temperature for a time, when a little additional 
heat will hasten the formation of roots. To get 
bushy little plants they must have the points of 
the shoots pinched out when young ; but when 
large enough to bloom, if cut back after flower¬ 
ing, the following season’s display is often con¬ 
siderably curtailed, for though the plants grow 
freely they seldom flower so well as if the long 
shoots are tied in rather than cut off. When 
grown in a position, such os the end of a green¬ 
house, it is rather liable to be infested by red 
spider, which soon causes the foliage to acquire 
a sickly hue and permanently injure the plant. 
To prevent this it must be well syringed during 
the hot weather, and in the case of plants in 
pots they may with advantage be placed out-of- 
aoors during the summer in order to mature 
their growth. —H. 

Propagating Pelargoniums.—Cuttings 
of the show, French, and fancy classes that are 
needed to flower early next spring should be put 
in without delay, as when struck as soon as this 
they may be grown on steadily, and in this way 
a sturdy habit is ensured. The best cuttings 
are formed of the short-jointed shoots, of which 
a few are frequently produced towards the out¬ 
side of the plant, and if out off carefully they 
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are not missed, and consequently the plant 
is in no way disfigured. Of course, where it is! 
desired to get as many plants as possible from 
one particular specimen, it may be cut down 
after flowering and made into as many cuttings 
as it conveniently can be, but the above remarks 
apply only where there is a quantity of flower¬ 
ing plants whose blooms are so much valued 
that they cannot be cut down yet. These short, 
spur-like shoots should have one or two of the 
bottom leaves removed, and then be dibbled 
into pots, about four cuttings around a 4-inch 
pot being a very suitable number. The pots 
should have a few broken crocks in the bottom, 
and the soil best suited is a sandy loam with a 
slight admixture of leaf-mould. After the 
cuttings are put in and watered, they should be 
placed on a light, sunny shelf, and though they 
may flag a good deal and lose the greater part 
of their leaves, they will strike just as well as if 
shaded, and are much less liable to grow up 
weakly. A good deal of the after success de¬ 
pends upon the selection of the cuttings, and 
guarding against their becoming drawn during 
any of the stages of their growth.—B. 

Propagating; Dracaenas.— The different 
species and varieties of these plants that require 
warm treatment can be propagated in several 
ways. Most of the kinds form a thick fleshy 
root, or rather continuation of the stem, from 
which proceed the smaller feeding fibres that 
support the plant; this underground stem keeps 
descending until it reaches the bottom of the 
pot, where its downward progress is stopped; 
yet it still continues to grow, the effect of which 
is that the ball of earth is often lifted up above 
the rim of the pot. In the case of sorts that are 
scarce and that it is desirable to increase, young 
plants can easily be secured by taking off about 
2 inches of the fleshy root described, with the 
fibres attached, putting them bottom upwards 
in small pots, just covering the ends. In a 
brisk, growing temperature they will soon make 

S rowth and produce leaves. In this manner ad- 
itional plants can be obtained each spring at 
the time the old specimens are potted, as after 
the ends have been severed the stumps soon 
begin to descend again. When old examples of 
Dracaena get bare at the bottom they become 
unsightly, and it is best to head them down; 
the present is a good time to deal with any 
that require it. The extreme top, if taken 
off with three or four leaves attached, will soon 
root if treated in the ordinary way for cuttings. 
The lower part of the stem may be cut into 
pieces of 1 inch to 3 inches long, according to 
the character of growth natural to the particular 
sort. Each bit should have one or more eyes 
to it. These stem cuttings should be inserted 
2 inches apart in a pot or pan in sand. In the 
course of eight or ten weeks they will have 
formed roots and made sufficient top growth to 
admit of being potted off singly. Another 
method of propagating Dracaenas is to shake the 
soil away from the roots, cut off all the leaves 
and the extreme top, and then lay the stem, 
with its roots attached, down in a propagating 
box, covering the whole slightly with a mixture 
of fine peat and sand keeping the material 
moderately moist, with plenty of heat. Treated 
in this way, the eyes will push into growth, and 
when they have made three or four small leaves 
each they must be severed from the old stem 
and potted singly. Any remaining eyes on the 
stem that have not moved will then make 
growth, and can in due time be taken off and 
potted.—B. 

Clematis indivisa. —This Clematis has 
flowered most profusely with me this Beason in 
a cool conservatory, trained thinly close to the 
glass. Where its branches have full light and 
sun, the wood becomes thoroughly ripened, 
which is the principal cause of success in flower¬ 
ing this lovely Clematis. Now is a capital 
time to attend to such plants for their future 
welfare. Should the last season’s growth have 
become in any way too thickly entangled, re¬ 
move entirely some of the weakest branches, 
tying those remaining thinly to wires Btretched 
to the rafters, and top-dress the plant by re¬ 
moving some of the old surface soil down to the 
roots, replacing this with some turfy loam, leaf- 
soil, and bone-oust, and when growing freely give 
copious supplies of liquid-manure. Vigorously 
syringe the foliage in the evening after a hot day, 
and attend to the tying in of the young growths 
before they become laced together. Mildew 
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sometimes attacks this plant in the spring. For 
this evil apply flowers of sulphur, ousted over 
the parts affected.—M. 

Erica depressa.—This fine old species is a 
slow grower, taking many years to attain full 
specimen size; but, as against this, it is much 
less liable to get out of order than any other 
Heath I have ever grown. In proof of this, 
when Heaths were more grown than at present, 
it was no uncommon thing to meet with speci¬ 
mens that were twenty or thirty years old. Its 
flowers are also vejy enduring, lasting two 
months in good condition. But to succeed with 
this kind it must be exceptionally treated by 
exposure to the open air ; it cannot be depended 
on to flower unless the plants are turned out 
where they will be under the full influence of 
the sun early in June, allowing them to remain 
so long in autamn as there is no danger from 
frost.—A. 

Francisoea confertiflora.— The Fran- 
cisceas are now but little grown as stove 
flowering plants, yet they are highly orna¬ 
mental, very distinct, and continuous blooming, 
as if in good health they will flower for some 
months. F. confertiflora is one of the best, the 
colour of its flowers being a sort of violet, 
purple, becoming paler with age. We have 
some little bushes of this which have been in 
flower for the last month, and with a little atten¬ 
tion in the shape of stimulants, they will con¬ 
tinue to bloom during the summer. These Fran- 
cisceas will do well under conditions favourable 
to the general run of stove shrubs, and will 
flower all the better if rested a little during the 
winter by keeping them slightly drier at the 
roots. This drying practice, however, must not 
be overdone, otherwise it will do far more harm 
than good. Cuttings of these shrubs, taken 
when the plant is in a growing condition, strike 
root without difficulty, and I have also ripened 
seed and raised plants therefrom, but the 
progeny differed little, if any, from the parents. 


Hexaoentris mysorensis. — This a 
beautiful stove climber which thrives wonder¬ 
fully well on the roof of the great Palm house 
at Kew, and at this season of the year is gav 
with its drooping clusters of curiously shaped, 
open-mouthed flowers. The colour is a clear 
yellow, deepening to orange, and these tints 
blend with the rich Venetian red tints of the 
corolla lobes. It is a plant of exceptional merit 
—one that has few equals as a stove climber for 
early summer flowering. I once saw a roof of a 
small stove entirely festooned with it, and was 
a brilliant and most uncommon sight. It is a 
stock plant at all the big nurseries, and is easily 
grown.—\V. 

Scarlet Mitre Pod (Mitraria coccinea).— 
Among greenhouse shrubs remarkable for the 
beauty of their blossoms, and, at the same time, 
but rarely met with in gardens, mention may 
be made of this South American plant, which is 
now in full bloom. It is a native of Chili, and, 
consequently, is nearly hardy, but to be seen at 
its best, must be treated as a greenhouse plant. 
It forms a much branched bush, in general 
character not unlike a slender-habited Fuchsia ; 
while the bright red urn-shaped blossoms are 
borne in great profusion. It succeeds best 
where shaded from the full rays of the sun, and 
when grown in an open compost, consisting of 
fibrous loam, peat, and sand. As the roots are 
by no means vigorous, thorough drainage must 
be ensured, especially if it be planted out, for 
this Mitraria is a good pillar plant where sub¬ 
jects not more than 6 feet high are required. It 
may also be grown as a pot specimen, and turned 
outside during the summer ; but for that a shady 
place should be chosen, as the foliage is apt to 
become yellow if exposed. Cuttings of it strike 
root readily enough during the growing season 
if the young shoots are token and treated as 
Fuchsias ana similar subjects. They will take 
longer than a Fuchsia to strike ; but, provided 
good cuttings are obtained, success will in most 
cases follow.—P. 

Stopping young 1 hard - wooded 
plants. —Much of the future appearance of 
the specimens depends on due attention to 
stopping the shoots during the early stages of 
growth. If this is not attended to soon enough, 
so as to induce them to branch out sufficiently to 
furnish the base, nothing that can be afterwards 
done will correct the mischief. But to do the 


work without regard to the habit natural to each 
particular kind of plant is a mistake; some 
things, such as ApnelexiB, Tremandras, Dra- 
cophylluma, Eriostemons, Hedaromas, and Pime- 
leas, when once the shoots are fairly balanced, 
the plants usually branch out sufficiently of 
their own accord without further stopping. 
Whereas, such species as Chorozemas, Acacias, 
Boronias, Polygalas, Hoveas, Leschenaultias, 
Metrosideros, and Pleromas, are always liable, 
until they get old, to produce some shoots much 
stronger than the others, and if these are not 
stopped in time they monopolise so much of 
the sap, that the weaker branches languish, and 
ultimately make little progress. In Edition to 
timely pinching out of the points of the over¬ 
strong shoots as they appear, it is well to tee 
them well out in a horizontal position, leaving 
the weaker growth more erect; in this way the 
heads will be more evenly balanced.—W. 

Lapageria rosea and L. alba. — It 
showed, as I was told, some considerable cour¬ 
age to attempt these somewhat rampant climbers 
in my small greenhouse, and I was warned that 
if they grew they would certainly shade and 
injure the other inhabitants of the house. How¬ 
ever, I determined to try ; and as my house runs 
east and west and is a span-roof, I planted them 
in two large pots and placed them at the east 
end. They grew and flowered well, but two 
years ago I found it necessary to give them more 
root-room, so I had a box made, which fitted on 
the platform in the middle of the house at the 
east end. They were planted in this, and have 
done uncommonly well. Last year I had, I 
should think, a hundred blooms, and although 
this is child’s play to those who have large 
spaces at their disposal, and even houses de¬ 
voted to them, yet it may be an encouragement 
to smaller men to know that they can be thus 
grown. I have found alba the sturdier of the 
two. There is one thing that has to be carefully 
guarded against — the depredations of slugs, 
who, if they possibly can, will find out the 
young shoots and eat them clean across. When 
the days begin to lengthen and the sun to 
acquire power, I nail a piece of shading over the 
end of the greenhouse where they are, so as to 
give them the shade they* delight in ; they are 
also during the spring and summer well syringed. 
—D. 

Rochea faloata. —Young plants that have 
been grown on from cuttings and are expected 
to flower during the ensuing autumn should be 
kept where they will get all the light possible, 
with full exposure to the sun. Fleshy-leaved 
succulents of this character do not require any 
shading, however bright the weather may be. 
The plant does not need much root-room ; for 
such as consist of a single growth 5-inch pots 
will be large enough. Examples that bloomed 
last year, and were shortened back when done 
flowering, should now be furnished with three 
or four growths. These may not attain enough 
strength to bloom the coming autumn, but if not 
already potted they should be at once moved 
into pots about two sizes larger. When it has 
reached this size, the Rochea is seen to advan¬ 
tage; its dense, brilliant-coloured heads of 
bloom, when several together, are very effective. 
—T. 

4469.— Treatment of Genistas.— As 
soon as flowering is over prune back any shoots 
which aie disposed to straggle, and re-pot if 
more pot-room is required about a fortnight or 
three weeks after pruning. About the middle 
of July place the plants in the open air, stand¬ 
ing the pots on a bed of coal ashes to keep the 
worms out of the pots. Keep the roots moist 
and s^ginge Hie foliage on warm summer evenings. 

4466.— Tuberous Begonias. — Seeds of 
these may be sown any time, and they may be 
sown in the greenhouse. I have had hundreds 
of seedling plants come up in the pots where 
the seeds have fallen. At the same time, if 
sown in a close frame where there is a little 
warmth the Beeds germinate Booner and are 
quickly grown to a flowering size. Plants 
raised in a greenhouse from seeds sown now 
will not flower this year.—E. H. 

Early-flowering' Chrysanthemums.— It may 
interest some readers of Gardening to know that a Chrys¬ 
anthemum I have, called P6re Delaux, is just eommenoing 
to blossom. It was from a outting last year, and has had 
no special treatment of any kind which will aooount for its 
flowering so early.—J. C. B. 
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FRUIT. 

A RUSTIC ORCHARD HOUSE. 

This, as the annexed illustration shows, is 
simply a glass roof, with latticed sides, placed 
over trees trained on wire trellises. In many 
gardens trellised walks of choice fruit-trees 
already exist. Nothing can be simpler than 
enclosing the sides with open rustic work, and 
planning such a roof over the trees. This would 
bo all that is needed to ensure a crop. Few 
things in kitchen gardens are more ornamental 
than arched fruit trees, or espaliers, or cordons, 
beside the main w'alks. The chief drawbacks 
are the spring frosts that come down w ith their 
most destructive force on fruit trees thus dis¬ 
played. Protect the trees with a glass roof, and a 
crop becomes almost a certainty. Then the com¬ 
fort of such roofs in affording a cheerful, dry 
promenade in wet weather would add greatly to 
the enjoyment of a garden, and as the sides would 
be open, such roofs might be made permanent or 
movable at pleasure. Any number of row's of 
pyramidal Pear, Apple, or Cherry-trees would 
be protected into fruit-bearing by the same 
moans. Of course, the largest areas would be 
covered ; but a space containing two or three 
rows of pyramids, graduated as to height, with 
a walk down the centre, would be highly 
ornamental, and probably more convenient, 
and also more reasonable as to price than 


everything done at the right time. It iB far 
better to make sure of a full crop of medium¬ 
sized fruits than to go in for those of exhibition 
size, and fail to carry out all the details. I have 
been often surprised not only at the quantity, 
but the quality and size of fruit of Strawberries 
grown on this system, or, what I suppose some 
would call, want of system, and have a vivid 
recollection of one of the old school of gardeners 
in Kent, who always had such an abundance of 
fruit on his Strawberry beds that there was 
really no space for weeds to grow, so thick were 
the plants, and as to mulching, they did not 
require it, for the fruit could not get splashed 
by loose soil, as none was visitde. A good 
dressing in winter was all they got. Anyone 
having heavy demands to meet for culinary 
and preserving fruit, even in places where the 
finest dessert fruits are required, cannot do 
better than supplement their stock of single 
crowns by a few beds of thickly grown plants, 
as these one-year-old crowns never fail to 
flower freely. I have on many occasions been 
struck with the produce of a small plot of 
runners dibbled in thickly in autumn when 
clearing the beds. No matter how late or small, 
they always pushed up vigorous flower-spikes 
and carried good crops.—H. 

Destroying the Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar. —At the point where the eggs w'ere 
deposited the newly-hatched caterpillars com¬ 
mence eating away the substance of the leaf. 


STRAWBERRY FORCING. 

Y ears ago, when I was a beginner, and even at 
the present time, no less size than a 6-inch pot, 
and in some instances 8-inch pots, were used for 
growing Strawberries. I have for years given 
up the large pots, and now use none larger than 
5-inch, and find that I am a gainer thereby. 
The advice so often given that runners should 
be taken early still holds good, for they can 
scarcely be taken too early, and that the pots 
should be full of roots, and the crowns well- 
matured before the resting period, is also 
sound advice. As these are the two principal 
elements of success in after treatment, I main¬ 
tain that, as the plants have but a short time in 
which to do their work, these conditions can be 
with much more certainty ensured in Bmall pots 
than in large ones. I have found that the crop 
is no better if so good, and the fruit no finer in 
large pots than in small ones, and, moreover, 
the percentage of blanks or non-bloomers ismnch 

g reater in large than in small pots. And again, 
trge pots induce the plants to produce double 
or triple crowns, a thing I do not like to see, 
because that is generally goingon when the plants 
should be ripening their crowns ; consequently 
they are imperfectly matured, and when in 
the forcing-house a superabundance of foliage 
and runners is the result, and very little bloom 
in comparison, besides taking up so much room 
unprontably. I am willing to admit that 



A rustic orchard house. 


any other; in fact, these roofs form cool 
orchard houses at once, without the labour and 
cost of ventilation. In favourable climates, 
Peaches, Nectarines, and choice Plums may 
be ripened in them, and they are just the 
thing for Apricots, that are more impatient of 
a close atmosphere than any other stone fruits. 
The finest crops of Apricots I have ever seen 
were grown under a glass roof with one side 
■wholly open. The wall was covered with trees, 
and a row of brash trees was also planted along 
tt&e front, about 6 feet from the wall and nearly 
touching the -open space. The crops were im¬ 
mense in quantity, and the quality superb. 
During very severe weather, in March or April, 
•canvas was suspended by rings to hooks in front; 
iii eras put up or down as fast as a man could 
walk, and never used unless the frost was severe. 
It would be a good plan to put canvas over the 
latticed sides of the structure under notice in 
<wery cold weather. With this, there is little 
•doubt that these glass roofs will carry Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Apricots safely through any kind 
of weather, for fruit blossoms have one wonder¬ 
ful advantage under glass roofs—they are dry, 
aud in this dryness, as much or more, perhaps, 
than in anything else, consists their safety. 

F. T. D. 


Strawberries in beds.— There is a good 
deal to be said in favour of growing Strawberries 
in beds, for in these days, when tne calls on a 
gardener aro so numerons, it is wholly impos¬ 
sible in plaoes that are deficient in labour to get 
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The vacant space thus formed can readily be 
seen, in appearance like pin-holes, when looking 
on the foliage from above. Removing the leaf 
at this stage is, in my humble opinion, a much 
more expeditious aud agreeable operation than 
searching from below the undersides of the 
leaves for the eggs ; and as in each case the leaf 
is removed the small damage done to the tree is 
in each case the same.—L. C. K. 

4498.—Alicante and Gros Colman 
Grapes. —The shoulders of the bunches may 
be reduced by cutting away the extremities, if 
it is desired to make the bunches more com¬ 
pact. This is very often done with large- 
bunched Grapes when compact bunches are 
required, otherwise the shoulders may be tied 
out with strings of matting attached to the wires 
as supports.—E. H. 

I - If the shoulders proceed from the same 

footstalk as the bunches themselves, they 
should be allowed to remain, but be suspended 
by Russian bast or other material so as not to 
press upon or against their principals. Should 
they, however, come from secondary or supple¬ 
mentary shoots at the base of the primary ones, 
which is often the cose, then, ii the crop be 
sufficiently large without them, they should be 
cut off.—J. M., South Hanta. 

-_ Most good gardeners remove the shoulders from 

1 the kinds of Grapes you mention, and indeed all others. 
If you want handsome bunohes you must cut them off ; 
but if the greatest weight of fruit is your object, and the 
appearance of the bunches of no consequence, the shoulders 
may remain.— Head Garoknrr. . 


plant* in large pots are an advantage, as they 
do not need water so often as those in small 
ones, but as the plants require looking to once 
if not twioe a-d&y, the advantage secured in 
time is not so great after all. Some growers 
assert that plants in small pots are more liable 
to the attacks of red spider than those in large 
pots, and suffer more and sooner in consequence, 
which is to some extent true, but this is an 
enemy which must be fought against. By 
copious syringing before the plants come into 
bloom, and plenty of moisture in the house 
afterwards, tnis is by most growers kept at 
bay. Now, as to the difference of room taken 
up by the two sizes, it will be found that for 
every score of 6-inch pots twenty-five 5-inch 
pots can be comfortably put into the same 
space, and if the quantity of fruit on each plant 
is the same in both cases, the advantage clearly 
points to the use of small pots, and where large 
quantities are forced the advantage is still more 
apparent. T. R. 


4473.— Apples on Paradise Stock.—The following 
excellent Apples will succeed on the Paradise Stock: 
Alfriston, Kentish Fillbosket, Cellini, Dutch Mignonne, 
Early Harvest, New Hawthornden, Iris Peach, Hank’s 
Codlin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Waltham Abbey Seedling, 
Colville Blanche, Worcester Pearmain, and Red Quarrenden. 
It should be understood that the trees os the Paradise 
Stock must be well supported with rich mulchings.—E. H. 

4482.—Weiorht of Strawberry crop.— 
This is a difficult question to answer, as so much 
depends upon the kind of Strawberry grown, 
and the strength of the plants, and the support 
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they have received. Speaking generally, aa an 
average for a number of pots, a quarter of a 
pound per pot would be a good crop. Some of 
the large fruited kinds will give more, but the 
smaller kinds would produce less.—E. H. 

4493.— Budding 1 Medlars on Thorns.— 
You may safely bud the Medlar on the Thorn at 
the height you mention. But is not 8 feet rather 
high for the stem ? I think so, considering the 
lop-sided wav in which Medlars often grow; 
6 feet would be better. The Pear vou worked 
on the Quince would, no doubt, do better if you 
attended to the roots as they require. The 
Qnince likes a good rich soil, and a fair amount 
o! root moisture. Give the soil over the roots a 
thick mulch of rotten manure at once, and water 
well in dry weather.—J. C. C. 

4484. —Growing Bananas.—The B an a n as 
require a stove temperature, a rich soil, plenty of 
moisture, and a somewhat lofty house, for the 
proper development of the large leaves. I have 
started young plants of Musa Cavendishi at this 
season, and have had clusters of ripening fruit 
in twelve months. If there is room, I should 
prefer to plant in a pit filled with rich soil where 
there was a bottom-heat of 80 degs. or so, the 
pit to stand in a lofty span-roofed house having 
a night temperature of 70 degs.—E. H. 

4506.— A plague of ants. —I used to be 
much troubled with ants in my orchard house; 
but I quickly get rid of them now by using 
petroleum. This I sprinkle about their runs, 
and it is an unfailing remedy, if the application 
is repeated two or three times. Of course, the 
liquid must not be used in sufficient quantities 
to reach the roots of any plants. If I get a nest 
of ants in a pot in which a plant is growing, I 
get a saucer, and cover the bottom of it with 
petroleum, and then stand the plant in the 
saucer, taking care that the plant is well 
watered an hour before. This is an effectual 
remedy.—J. C. C. 


BUMS FOB OORRBSPONDHNTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers am inserted la 
Qardrnieg free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hare laid down for their guidanoe. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and oonciscly written on 
one s ide of the gaper only, and addressed to the Korroa qf 
&£omm. 87, Southampton - street . Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pits- 
usbxr. The name and address qf the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent eaeh should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
HuU , as Gardbnixq has to be sent to press some time in 
advance qf date, then cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately fMowing the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the eetceptionqf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should otways bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit. the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and these who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDBMnre should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

4M6.— Vegetable Marrows.— What is considered 
the finest variety of the Vegetable Marrows?— Amateur. 

4537. — Gladioli for show. —When Gladioli for show 
•end up two shoots at the present time, should the weakest 
of them be cut down ?— Amateur. 

4538. —Paint for greenhouses and. frames.—I 
shall be obliged if anyone would tell me what paint they 
find the rnoet economical and durable for frames, ho .— 
E. B. 

4539. —Sowing Kidney Beans and late Peas.— 
When should 1 sow Kidney Beaus and late Peas to oomein 
about the 10th of September? Soil light and sandy.— 
AMATRUR. 


4540. —Stage and alpine Auriculas.—I should be 
glad to know what is the differenoe between stage and 
alpine Auriculas, and also what is the differenoe in their 
treatment, if any ?—E. M. O. 

4541. —Growing Salvias.—1 shall be glad to receive 
a few hints how to grow Salvias, and the best sorts and 
colours. Also, will they grow outside in the summer near 
Newcaatle-on-Tyne ?— Laurel. 

4542. —Veltch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower.— 
What Is the best time to plant Veitch's Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower, in order to have them in good condition about 
the 10th of September ?— Amateur. 


4543.—Fuchsias for show.—I have three Fuohsia- 
plants. Would someone kindly tell me how to manage 
them so that they can be in bloom at their best to exhibit 
at a show on the 14th of August ?— Sussex. 


4544.— Blind Strawberries. —Could anyone kindly 
inform me if it is very unusual for all the runners from a 
particular Strawberry plant, “ Sunny Park Beauty," to be 
all blind and not showing a trace of flower, though planted 
more than a year? There are twenty rooted runners.— 
Maria* C. V. Abbott. 
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4646.—Soil and treatment of Lily of the 
Valley. — I fail to grow these Lilies well. Will some 
good cultivator of them kindly tell me the soil and treat¬ 
ment best adapted to their requirements?—Miss Qibrrnb. 

4546. —Treatment of Lily of the Valley.—I have 
a bed. of Lily of the Valley which 1 think is too thick. 
Will some reader of Gardening kindly inform me the 
proper time to move them, and their after treatment?— 

4547. -Fruit-tree for gable end oi a vinery.— 
Please advise me what would be the best fruit-tree (not a 
Vine or Fig) to plant in the gable end of a vinery with an 
east-north-east aspect ? The roots must be outside. — 
Young Lbarner. 

4548. —Plants for a shaded position.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the best plants to keep on a wire stand 
near a window? They would get no sun, as the window 
faces a high wall. The temperature would be about 45 
degs. in winter.—M. S. 

4549. —Hot water for plants.—I have heard of a 
plan for sweetening the soil of plants that remain long in 
the same pots by the application of hot water. Is it effi¬ 
cacious, and what temperature should the water be when 
applied ?—David Lord. 

4650.— Growing Oelery. —I want to grow some very 
choice Celery, and wish to know if it is desirable to use 
artificial manure. If bo, what kind and what quantity ? 
The soil is good, olayey loam on limestone. I have ample 
faimy&rd manure.— Learnbr. 

4551. — Grape-vine inside and outside a green¬ 
house. — I have a Grape-vine near a greenhouse I am 
building, and I should like to take some of its branches 
inside of the house and leave others outside. Would it be 
likely to suooeed and bear fruit ?—R. P. S. 

4552. —Adlantum Farleyense.—I have a plant o 
this Fern about 4 feet through, and I am anxious to re¬ 
move it from the stove to the conservatory. Would some¬ 
one kindly tell me when it would be safe to do so ? It is 
now making a quantity of young growth.—F. O. 

4553. —Zonal Pelargoniums for show.— When 
should I give these their last pinohing in order to have 
them in flower at their best for a show about the 10th of 
September, and how should I treat them to make the 
son os on the leaves as distinct as possible ?— Amatiur. 

4554. —Custard, Marrows.—Will someone kindly 
inform me in what respect the treatment of these is 
different from the ordinary white and green ones, and 
what room they require? I have some in small pots, and 
want to know how to deal with them.— Jambs W. Silk. 

4555. — Striking Clove cuttings. — Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me the beet way to strike Clove cut¬ 
tings (the old blood-red variety)? I am told they cannot 
be struck. My plants are loaded with shoots and foliage 
and require thinning, and 1 want to get all I can off them. 
—Old English Clovb. 

4556. — Growing Comfrey.— 1 should be much 
obliged for information respecting Comfrey as fodder for 
hones or cows. Is it a profitable kind, and what quantity 
of seed would be required to sow half a rood of land ? 
Would this be sufficient for a horse and oow, with hay, 
Grass, ho. ?— Hirondellm. 

4557. — Pompon Chrysanthemums for London. 
—Will someone please to give me the names of about a 
dozen Chrysanthemums that blossom as early as possible 
in London? No summer-floweren, and no matter how 
old the kinds are; they should be of rather a dwarf habit 
and a good variety of ooloun.—B. C. 

4558. — Ornamental water plants.—I ask for 
advice in the selection of aquatio plants for a small pond 
containing rare ducks. Can I now plant Water Lilies, 
Flags, ho., and how should this be done? Soil, stiff day ; 
ourrent of water very sluggish; county, Bucks. Where 
can such flowers be procured ?—R. E. H. 

4569.—Begonias for show.—I am growing a few 
Begonias for show. They are doing well, but are begin¬ 
ning to put out blooms. Should be greatly obliged if 
someone oould advise what I am to do, whether to allow 
them to flower, or will they do with pinching back the 
same as Fuchsias and Pelargoniums ?—J. R. 

4560. — Canterbury Bells dying off.— Will some 

reader of Gardening kindly inform me of the probable 
cause of my Canterbury Bells dying off ? 1 sowed the 

seed the 1st of May last year, pricked out the plants as 
soon as I oould handle them, and transplanted to their 
blooming quarters in the autumn. Was the seed sown too 
soon ?— Cato. 

4561. — Lily stems decaying.—I should feel obliged 
if anyone oould tell me the cause of our Madonna Lilies 
drooping off ? I con see no apparent cause. They become 
pulpy about S inches from the ground and fall down and 
die. I may odd that we grow them here usually to great 

K rfection in large dumps, and this is the first time we 
ve seen anything of the kind. 1 fear we shall lose them 
all.—L ilium. 

4562.— Treatment of Anemones.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the proper treatment for Anemones? I 
have a large bed, which flowers abundantly, but the 
flowers get smaller eaoh year. The bed is never disturbed; 
a little short manure spread over it in the winter. Should 
the bulbs be thinned, as they run (to me) too thick ? They 
are under a west wall, and get a great deal of sun. Soil, 
medium quality.—M. A. 

4568.—Preserving Cabbage for winter use.—I 
have in the summer and autumn months far more Cabbage 
heads than 1 can consume. I tried to keep a number of 
them last year through the winter in pits, but was not 
suoceaaful. 1 would oe obliged if someone would kindly 
give me some information on the matter, as it would be a 
great thing for me if I could have the Cabbage heads nioe 
and hard and fit for use In the months of February and 
March.—A. L. 

4564.—A roof greenhouse.—We have a fiat roof of 
concrete on part of our Kirby-street prii ting office, and a 
space 40 feet by 17 feet Is free from skylight and is Bur- 
rounded by a low parapet. There is always a consider¬ 
able amount of waste steam esoaping from the engine. 
Would it be practicable to cover this spaoe with gloss and 
to utilise the Bteam for heating this glasshouse, sod so 
profitably grow therein such things as early Cucumbers or 
anything else ?—Londons*. 


4566.— Tomatoes not fruiting.— I have a row of 
Tomatoes in my greenhouse planted in a bed hardly 
1 foot wide. They are growing very fast, but not eo 
strongly as I should like. Out of a bunch of one dozen 
flowers only two or three fruit set. They are growing in 
chopped sods, with a bit of manure. The heat of the place 
is about 60 degs. too 100 degs. I open the ventilators in 
the daytime. Will someone kindly tell me the reason of 
the fruit being so scarce, also the remedy ?— Tomato. 

4566. — Jasminum sambac.— Can anyone please U> 
tell me why the blossoms of J. sambac and J. s. fl.-pL 
drop off directly they are touched ? I have several time* 
tried to make a buttonhole of these two kinds of Jasmine, 
and have invariably failed, owing to the above cause 
They are grown in a hot-house, side by side with 
Allamandas, Ferns, Ac. They have been in the house 
about five or six years, and have made fairly good growth. 

I have also had great difficulty in striking cuttings of 
them.— W. A. Lisle Tat lor. 

4567. —Plante for an unheated greenhouse.— 
I have a large greenhouse without any heating apparatus 
in it, but built against a south wall. I have no plants at 
all in at present, and Bhould be glad if any reader of Gar¬ 
dening would tell me the names of some hardy flowering 
and foliage plants whioh would make a show from October 
to Marah, and whether I ought to get the plants now, «r 
wait until the autumn ? I have Just got Chrysanthemum 
plants. I should like to have Roses but do not know the 
treatment they require.— All*. 

4568. — Manure for vegetables.— I find a great 
loss—and, no doubt, many others are in the same position 
as myself—through not knowing what kind of manure is 
most suitable to the different olasses of vegetables. For 
instance, I have been told that horn-dust is useless for 
Potatoes, but bone-dust is very suitable. Then oomes the 
proper use of stable-manure. I am sure that scarce one 
In a hundred amongst oottage gardeners has a knowledge 
of this subject sufficient to be able to give a reason why 
oertain manure is most suitable for various kinds of vege¬ 
tables. Perhaps someone will kindly give some practical 
information on this important matter.— Summer-house. 

4569. —Mildew in a Vinery.—I have a vinery 60 feet 
long, three-quarter span, running east and west, in a 
situation I have just accepted; its occupants are Lady 
Downs's, Black Hamburg, and Qros Colman. It has been 
sadly neglected for the last three years. When the Vines 
were first planted, four years ago, they did very well: 
but the last year they were entirely ruined by mildew, and 
nearly all of them were the same two years ago. There is 
a fair crop of fruit on them this year Just owning into 
bloom; but the mildew' has just began to put in an ap¬ 
pearance again on a few leaves of Lady Downs's and the 
Black Hamburgh®, What is the best and safest remedy 
for me to use ?—R. T., Surrey. 

4570. —Constructing a greenhouse.—I am think¬ 
ing of building a lean-to greenhouse, 16 feet long, 10 feet 
wide; height, 9 feet at back, 6 feet at eave, with 2 feet 
6 inches brickwork at base (one end would butt up to 
the wall), and should be glad to know what it should mat. 
I have been reoommenaed to use Hartley’s rough plats 
glass (the same as used for roofing railway stations) on 
aooount of its not being easily broken. Can anyone tell 
me if it is suitable, ana if much more expensive than ordi¬ 
nary glass? I should also like to know the best and least 
expensive way of heating. Would a paraffin-stove do, as 
I should not require muoh heat in winter, not more 
would be sufficient to germinate seeds ?—F. G. 

4671. —Roses from cuttings.— Last autumn I put 
in 104 cuttings of the following Roses: Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Paul N4ron, C. Lefebvre, La Franoe, Dupur 
Jamain, Star of Waltham, Solferino, Madame Montet, J. 
Hopper, Avocat Duvivier, Jules Margottin, Fisher Holmes, 
Comte de Mortemarte. Eugene Appert, HomSre, Madame 
Faloot, Cheehunt Hybrid, Mrs. Boeanquet, and Cdine 
Forestler; and the other day I counted 85 putting forth 
leaves, and some of them flower-buds, which I have taken 
off as soon as notioed. I should be very glad it “ J. C. O.," 
or some other experienced Rose-grower, will advise me 
how and what to do with this lot to obtain my object, 
which is to bring them on for blooming in pots as early as 
possible next year. I have an unheated greenhouse, 
which gets the sun up to midday. If some of the kinds 
are unsuitable 1 should be glad to know whioh.—Rmx. 

4672. —Pruning Rhododendrons.— Here is a belt 
of Rhododendrons, about 90 feet long by 6 feet wide, with 
81 large plants that have been planted getting on for 20 
years, and although it has been shortened in at side and 
top several times, it has never been out in hard enough 
for each plant to stand dear of its neighbour. There be¬ 
ing no means of enlarging the present space, I shall be 

S lad of hints from anyone with experience, and whether 
hey have reduoed them to, say from 2 feet 6 Inohee to 3 
feet from ground, with what result, and by outting them 
now (early In June), whether they would be likely to make 
a growth to bloom next June, 1889? There is very little 
bloom on most of them, and some have not any. They 
are growing in about 20 inohes of peat, on sandy loam, in 
an elevated place, exposed to sun all day. They are gener¬ 
ally an interminable mass above, with dead wood on bare 
stems below. Height 6 to 8 feet. Some good varieties.— 
Red Tree. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 


4578—Wall climbers (C. IT.;.—Plumbago oapensis. 
Rhynchospermum jasminoides, Taosonia exoniensb, and 
Pai*i flora prinoeps are all suitable olimbers for the bade 
wall of a warm lean-to greenhouse. 

4574 —White-leaved plant for devices (D. W.). 
—One of the very best white-leaved plants for the purpose 
in question is the Ceraetium tomentoeum. It is best 
planted in autumn, and it is perfectly hardy. 

4676.—Oleander not blooming (0. N. J?.).— 
Probably the plant in question does not get light aua air 
enough. As soon as the flower-buds appear, admit air 
freely. It would, indeed, be better to place the plant in 
the open air in a very sunny position during the summer 
months. This plant revels in hot sunshine in combination 
with abundance of moisture at the root during the 
growing season. 
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4576. — Pier-manure for plants (B. H.).— This 'to 
one of the most fertilising of manures; but it should be 
veil rotted before using. In the raw state it to not suited 
fOr plants, unless it is mixed well with leaf-mould and 
good earth. 

4577. —Striking Zonal Pelargoniums (C. F. N.). 
—These may be easily struck any time from now to Sep¬ 
tember. They will take root readily in sandy soil in the 
open border. Pot them off when rooted in well-drained 
pots of sandy loam. 

4578. — Insects on Rose-trees (T. Manfield).— The 
Insect injuring your Rose-trees is the clay coloured weevil 
(Otiorhynchus picipes). It only feeds at night, remaining 
carefully hidden during the day. After dark shake the 
bushes well over a white cloth, turning a bright light full 
upon the plant,—O'. S. S. 

4579. — Treatment of an Oak-leaved Pelar¬ 
gonium (Oak ).—It will be best to pinch off all the 
flower-buds now, and this will encourage the plant to 
grow strongly, which it no doubt will do when It gets 
inured to its present quarters. The sudden change from 
the hotbed to the open window would naturally arrest its 
growth for a time. 

4680. — Woodlice in a Mushroom-house 
(W , M. H.).— You may kill a great many by pouring 
boiling water round the walls at night, and many may be 
caught by placing slices of Carrot or Potato about the 
beds, and examining them every morning. A few toads 
kept in the house will also destroy a great many, and do 
no harm to the Mushrooms. 

4581.—Fennel as a salad (S. L. JD .).—it is not the 
oommon Fennel that to so much used in Italy, but a 
variety called Finoohio. It to blanched and eaten like 
Celery, either raw or cooked. Finoohio requires a light, 
rich soil and rather moist situation. Sow from April to 
July in deep drills 1 foot apart, and cover the seed lightly. 
Thin out the plants in the rows to 8 inches apart. Earth 
up when sufficiently large. 

4682.—Greenhouse staging 1 (R. F. J.).— Staging 
constructed of strips of deal a short distance apart 
answers very well for many things that like a dry atmos¬ 
phere around them; but for such plants as Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, Fuchsias, Ac., a stage constructed of corru¬ 
gated iron and covered with small gravel or ballast would 
be much the best, as it supplies the oool moisture needed, 
apd to also practically indestructible. A wooden stage so 
constructed would speedily deoay. 

4588.—Omlthogalum arabicum not flower¬ 
ing (C.).— It to difficult to assign a reason for this. Try 
the following treatment: Put the plants in a cold frame, 
just shielding them against vicissitudes of climate, and 
Watering when needed until the foliage dies away. Pot 
them again in October, and plunge the pots to the rims in 
a cold frame, allowing them to remain there until the 
flower-spikes appear. This species generally flowers 
freely wnen planted out in the open air. 

4584. —Striking fancy Pelargonium cuttings 
(Novice).— Half-ripened shoots of these Pelargoniums will 
strike freely now or at cutting down time after blooming. 
They should be about 8 inohes or 4 inches in length. The 
shoot should be out clean just below the lowest leaf, 
which should be removed; then insert them round the 
edges of large 60-sised pots, which should be well drained, 
fa sandy soil. Place them in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, keep moderately dose and moist, and shade from 
very hot sunshine. So treated there should be no diffi¬ 
culty in striking them. 

4585. — Azaleas after flowering (fox;.—When 
these plants have finished flowering the seed-pods should 
be immediately pioked off, and if the plants require re¬ 
potting that should be seen to. They should be kept in a 
good brisk moist heat, with shade from very hot sun, be 
freely syringed, and encouraged to make as much growth 
as possible, and as this progresses gradually inure them 
to full exposure to sunlight and air, to plump up the 
flower buds for next season. The budB will be easily felt 
In the ends of the shoots; and until they are quite 
developed the plants should be kept in a rather high 
temperature. 

4686. —Grubs attacking plants (I. 0. W. and 
Cumbria). —The grube attacking your plants are those of 
one of the Daddy-longlegs. They are very destructive 
pests, mid difficult to get rid of. They may be trapped by 
burying small slices of Turnips, Carrots, or Potatoes near 
the plants, first sticking a small skewer into each shoe to 
show where it to buried ; examine the traps every morn¬ 
ing ; or lay pieces of tile, slate, board, or turf on the 
ground near the plants, as the grubs often hide under such 
things. Watering the plants thoroughly with strong 
liquid-manure or lime water will be distasteful to the 
grube, and the manure will nourish the plants.—G. S. S. 

4687. —Early-flowering Pelargoniums (Robert 

Linney ).—To have these in flower in April and May the 
early market varieties should be grown. If the stock 
consists of old plants that have finished flowering out 
'them back at once, and, as soon as they have made fresh 
growth, shake out and repot. Cuttings of early and 
suitable kinds struck at once, and pushed along under 
glass, with plenty of light and air, should do well. Both 
old and young stock should be finally repotted In Sep¬ 
tember, and not be stopped again after that date. Pot 
very firmly in a good, sound, loamy compost, and keep 
the plants as close as possible to the glass in the winter, 
and in a temperature of about 60 degs. J 

4588. — Treatment of Pelargoniums after 
flowering (Hirondelle).— Large- flowered Pelargoniums, 
when they have done flowering, should be set out-oMoors 
for a time to harden the growth, and a very moderate 
supply of water should be given at the same time. When 
the wood has become brown and hard they may be cut 
.down, leaving about three or four eyes from the base of 
each shoot; then ptooe them in a well-ventilated frame. 
Do not give much water, but syringe them twice daily to 
induce them to break freely. When this is the oase they 
should be shaken out of the old soil and have the roots 
.shortened back a little, and be repotted in a sandy 
loamy oompost in pots a size smaller than they flowered 
Replace in the frame, and shade a little, and keep 
irather close until active growth sets in, then ventilate 
freely'. Later in the season pot on into larger pots, and 

give ordinary greenhouse treatment. The manure named 

It a good one for them. 
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4589. —Destroying wild Convolvulus (H. R.). 

—Your only true way will be to keep the tope cut off with 
the hoe immediately they make their appearance ; indeed, 
if the ground to kept constantly hoed, their shoots will 
not have a chance of appearing above ground, and the 
roots will then in time die from want of that support 
whioh they can only obtain from leaves and shoots. 

4590. —Growing Orchids. — I have a span-roofed 
greenhouse, 10 feet by 12 feet, 10 feet high in the centre, 
and 7 feet at the sides. I oan keep it at 40 degs. in the 
winter. Is this a suitable house to grow cool Orchids in ? 
If not, what would be better about the same size. Is the 
heating power sufficient; if not, what would be ? I wish 
to start growing them with everything in my favour. I 
was asked a question the other day whioh I could not 
answer, perhaps you can—viz., What to an Orohid ?—P. M. 

[ Four house appears to be suited /or the growth of 
Orchids. An Orchid is a plant which is distinguished by 
its irregular gynandrous fiowers and parietal placentae; 
they are terrestrial plants in temperate countries, but 
become epiphytal in warm regions. —M. B ] 

4591. — Orchid flowering.— My gardener has been 
counting the flowers on an Oncidium altissimum that we 
have with four spikes—665 flowers in all—and wanted me 
to give you the number I don’t know, however, that it 
to very unusual. We have had for some time a plant of 
Cvpripedlum Stonei, which to, I understand, an autumn 
bloomer. I think it last flowered in October, 1886, but it 
has now a spike of three flowers. I cannot understand its 
unseasonable flowering—a trifle later than C. Boxalli and 
C. Lawrenoianum.— Erskikb Beveridge. 

[The Oncidium is good, but nothing unusual. It is not 
at all unusual for C. Stonei to flower at this season; 
numbers are in /lower about London at the present time .— 
W. H. G.] 

4592. —Culture of Orchids.- Being interested in 
the culture of Orchids, I began to grow them about fifteen 
months ago. I commenced with a few plants of Odonto- 
glossum Rossi, which I bought in blossom. These have 
been most successful the blossoms this year being much 
larger, equal to any I have seen. O. Alexandras and Pes- 
catorsi were my next venture, but I am getting no bloom 
from them. The bulbs are large, and have increased in 
size over the earlier ones ; but instead of blossom I get 
fresh growth, and the same applies to O. odoratum, grande, 
and triumphana. I shall be very glad if Mr. Bramble can 
tell me where I am probably doing wrong? In some im¬ 
ported bulbs there to a number of woodlice. Will they do 
any injury, and, if so, what is the remedy ?— Novice. 

[I am glad to find my instructions bearing fruit in your 
ease; you appear to be doing well; in all probability your 
Odontoglossum Alexandras, Pescatorei, and triumphans 
ore not sufficiently established to bloom. 0. grande should 
not ftoioer until the autumn. Tree-frogs and toads will 
sat your woodlice.— Matt. Brabble.] 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants.— Parsons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a oompiete shoot of the plant 
— —' if possible, fruit, or any other eharac- 


with ) 

tsristie by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties qf florists' flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

♦*. Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor qf Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— U. L. D.—i , Coronffia glauoa ■ 

2, Speoimen insufficient.- Miss Oibeme. — Austrian 

Leopard’s Bane (Doronioum austriaoum).- Q, A. B _ 

Odontoglossum macula turn.- E. H. S.— Asplenium 

bulbiferum.- J. R.—l, A form of Lastrea serra: 2, 

Selaginella pubesoens; 8, Adiantum nthiopicum : 4 
Adlan turn pubescens; 5, Phegopteris trichodes; 6, A 

species of Oxalis, perhaps roeea.- W. Bingham.— Send 

fruit when ripe with foliage.- E. S.—Wych Elm (Ulmus 

montana).-C. E. S .—Apparently Selaginella omsia.- 

F. Russell .—Greenhouse shrub, Genethyllis tulipifera • 

other specimen insufficient.- Alfred Curtis.— Erica 

oinerea.- O. IT.—Impossible to name from such speci¬ 
mens.- Starley. — 1, Not recognised; 2, Escallonia 

macrantha; 8, A species of Barberry ; 4, Berberis Darwini. 
— -M. B. R.—l, A variety of Sun Roee (Helianthemum): 
2, A species of Poppy; 8, Dragon Arum (Arum Dracun- 
oulus); 4, Hen and Chickens Houseleek (Sempervivum 

globlferum).- Whiligh. —Orchis masoula and its white 

varietv.- Miss M. Avranches. —Specimens insufficient. 

- M. A. U . —Common Gam Ctotus (Cistus cyprius)_ 

M. A. S.—l, Pterto cretioa ; 2, Asplenium Fabianum_ 

Ureca.— Probably sprouting Brooooli. J. L. B —Speci¬ 
mens insufficient.- J. Stuart.— Common Servioe-tree 

(Pyrussorbus).- T. P. P.—l, Saxifraga granulate fl.-pl.; 

2. Deutzia orenata fl.-pl.- Melbourne.— 1, Bilberry (Vac- 

cinum myrtillus); 2 and 8, Please send again.- Odorata 

—Impossible to name from such a scrap.- H. Maxwell 

—1, A variety of Polemonium ; 2, Spiroa Japonica (leaves 
only eent); 8, Epimedium alpinum ; 4, Lotus oomicu lotus. 
-—Calceolaria.—Vie cannot name garden varieties of 

Calceolarias.— L. J. R - A species of Melianthus.- 

Saif. —Impossible to name from such bad specimens._ 

L. H. S .—Cannot name Ferns from young infertile fronds. 
— —X. Y . Z.—\, Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier Botry- 
apium); 2, Golden Tuft (Alyssum saxatile); 3, Mahonia 
(Berberis) aquifolium); 4, Jew’s Mallow (Kerria Japonica). 
E. M. Don. —1, Summer Snowflake (Leuoojum lestivum) * 
2, Ranunculusacris fl.-pl.; 3, Megasea rubra; 4, Snake’* 
head Fritillary (Fritillaria Meleagris); 5, Common Globe¬ 
flower (Trollius europams). 


.u5 ard £ F J°T e ” L oivln & description of upwanfc of 
thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. Now ready 
fourth and popular edition. Prioe is.; post free. Is. 8d. 
Direct from the Publishing Offloe, 37, Southampton-street. 
Strand, London, W.C, And of ail bookeelleie. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amateur .—An Ivy-leaved Pelargonium cannot be shown 
as a Zonal. Weak, clear cow-manure-water to good for 

Fuchsias.- Laurel.— It to the work of an insect. Pick 

off the woret of the leaves, and pinch the others frequently 

to destroy the grubs.- Cato .— 1 The self-sown Sweet 

Williams should do very well.- J. J. Cater .—Fasoiated 

growth of Asparagus stem; not unoommon.- Pelargo¬ 

nium.—The quantity of hot-water piping named Bhould 

do well, and the boiler to a useful and reliable one.- 

F. O.— Unpainted galvanised iron wire is certainly in¬ 
jurious to olimbing Roses.- Mrs. Marian C. Abbott .—It 

would be better to purchase healthy young Apple-trees in 
the autumn. Highbury .—The Cucumber disease ; de¬ 
stroy all the plants at once; there is no remedy.- 

O. Wilson.— Coke-dust should not be mixed with potting 

soil for Chrysanthemums.- H. H. W .—Cannot advise 

unless we know the general treatment the plants have re¬ 
ceived.- Sophia Whitaker .—The Palm named is not 

hardy, and should only be put out-of-doore for a abort 

time in the summer.- Nancie Bell.—Your query is an 

advertisement, which we oannot insert in the body of the 

paper.- R. and A. Morrison.—A beautifully flowered 

small branch of Pernettya ciliaris.-C. H. Barham .— 

“ Select Ferns and Lycopods,” by B. S. Williams, Victoria 

and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N.- 

M. A. S.— You oan have nothing simpler or more praotioal 
than Gardbniko. It to impossible to give set rules about 
watering plants, and equally so to name and give the 
treatment for one without seeing either leaves or flowers. 

- J. A. Davison. — A curious but not uncommon 

development of a Tulip flower.- Comubia .—You do not 

give name and address, and we cannot insert queries un¬ 
less that rule to observed. Linden .—If you continually 

lop the Lime-trees you will never have any blossoms on 

them.- Rosalie. —Not a very unusual occurrence.—— 

Ellen Potter.— Tortoises do not eat blaokbeetles.- Miss 

L. Pasley.— 11 Villa Gardening,” by E. Hobday, Mac¬ 
millan and Co., London.- Mrs. H. Paley .—The number 

of photographs sent for competition to entirely at the 

discretion of the sender.-foe.—The bulbs are quite 

healthy; they are simply ripening off in a natural 

manner.- Hirondelle .—The question has been discussed 

many times in Gardbnino. - A. Ford.— The material, 

nearly all soot, would be useless to grow plants in. FBI 

the boxes with good, loamy soil.- Miss Bertha Doyne .— 

Replant the Violets on a piece of fresh ground.- L. Q . 

—The Abutilons are suffering from drought at the roots 

and red spider on the leaves.-Laurel.—A forcing- 

house to oeiteinly not a suitable place for a Mariobal Nisi 
Roee. _ 

BHB£. 

QUERIES. 

4598. — Baa keeping.—I am thinking of oommendng 
bee-keeping. Will some reader of Gardening kindly give 
me some information on the subject, as to wbat kind of 
hive it would be best for me to get, Ac., Ao. ?—B. H. 

4594. —Bee-keeping for a beginner.—Would any 
reader of Gardening kindly inform me what to the best 
time to begin bee keeping, and be so good also as to givs 
a few practical directions to one perfectly Ignorant how to 
set about it ?—Hirondelle. 

4595. —Beea dying.— Would someone kindly help • 
young bee-keeper in trouble with his bees, 1 had six 
stocks in the autumn, and lost two of them early in the 
spring for want of food ; and on looking the other day I 
found one hive empty and the bees all gone, except about 
12. They seemed all right a little time ago ; however, they 
have gone away, and no one seems to have seen them 
go. Iam told that the others have got the bee-dtoeaee. 
How can I tell, and what shall I do to stop it?—A Youso 
Beginner. 

REPLIES. 

4465.—Beea on a lawn.— The bees whioh are burrow* 
ing your lawn are no doubt some of the wild bees belonging 
to the genus Andrina. They will not trouble you kmg; 
as soon as they have made the oelto for the reception of 
their eggs, and stored them for their future progeny, you 
will see no more of them. Water with 1 ounce of oorro- 
sive sublimate, dissolved in a little hot water, and added 
to 40 gallons of oold water. Watering with lime srater 
might do good.—G. 8. 8. 

4401.—Bees and grubs.—The wax-moth 
is a pest to the bee-keeper, and perhaps the 
greatest enemy the bees have to contend with. 
When it gains admittance into a hive it deposits 
large numbers of eggs in cracks and crevices, 
and the worms which hatch from the eggs feed 
upon the pollen and brood, spinning a silky 
film along the combs. They attain their full 
growth in about three weeks, when they spin 
their cocoons, and in due course emerge perfect 
moths. If not well looked after and destroyed, 
they sometimes become so numerous in a hive, 
and commit such extensive ravages, as to force 
the bees to desert it. It is, however, usually 
weak stocks that suffer from the intrusions of 
the wax-moth. In strong colonies it has very 
little chance of effecting an entrance. The 
larvae is mostly found between the tops of the 
frames and the quilt in the movable comb-hive, 
and between the edges of the skep and the 
floor-boards. Any grubs in empty skeps could 
be discovered by examination and destroyed by 
crushing; but it would make sure work of it 
by placing the skeps in boiling water, aa 
“ H. W.” suggests.—S. S. G. 

To solicitors and others removing.— High- 
class professional chambers to let at 68, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, an absolutely fire-proof, sanitary, and well-lighted 
building. 8trong rooms, hydraulic safety lift, warmed 
corridors, speaking tubes, hall porter, and resident bouse* 
keeper. May be viewed at ray hour. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

4272. —Fowls plucking; out feathers. 
—“G. F.” can adopt no kind of treatment 
which is certain to prove successful, for feather- 
eating by fowls is a habit which is not easily 
abandoned when it has been taken up in earnest. 
Perhaps the best thing one can do is to kill off 
the first offender, and so nip the evil in the bud. 
In “ G. F.’s ” case, if the whole of the fowls are 
not contaminated, I should proceed as follows : 
First, all the known feather-eaters should be 
placed in separate pens ; also those fowls which 
nave lost any of their plumage, especially those 
which have their skins torn. The whole of 
them should be supplied with ordinary food— 
not meat or scraps from the table—and plenty 
of green stuff, such as Lettuce leaves, should 
be provided. Pure water must also be sup¬ 
plied. The bare spots should be anointed with 
vaseline, all broken feathers having been first 
extracted and hanging bits of skin neatly cut 
off. The fowls should be kept confined for a 
week or two, and those with torn skins should 
not be set at liberty until the sores are tho¬ 
roughly healed. When the birds are restored 
to their runs they should be carefully watched 
to see whether they have forgotten their old 
habits. If plucking is again attempted the 
offender should be promptly removed, and be 
killed as soon as circumstances permit. The 
owner may feel sure the cure of such a bird is a 
hopeless affair. Feather-eating is a disease 
which calls for a sweeping remedy; for, if 
allowed to go on unchecked, other birds take 
up the habit, and nothing will afterwards 
do any good except a thorough clearance. 
Prevention is the best cure. Fowls which have 
their liberty rarely take to feather-eating. It 
is, no doubt, the lack of something to do that 
leads the birds to pluck each other at first. 
When they have their freedom, hens are gener¬ 
ally engaged the whole of the day in searching 
for worms and insects or dusting themselves. 
This pleasure they are deprived of when con¬ 
fined. In Buch cases it is a good plan to dig 
over the floor of the run frequently, and this 
gives the birds an opportunity of scratching 
and employing their spare time. Another way 
to engage their attention is to tie a Cabbage to 
the roof of the run, so that when touched from 
below it sways to and fro. In addition to pro¬ 
viding exercise the Cabbage also supplies plenty 
of green food, which otherwise may not be 
forthcoming. Give the hens a plentiful supply 
of cold water, and take oare that it is kept in 
the shade as much as possible. —Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

4596. — Bird cages. —When the wires of bird cages are 
lacquered brass, are they injurious to birds when they peck 
at them ?—Bird Fancier. 

4597. —Cockatoo plucking out its feathers.— 

My Cockatoo plucks out his breast feathers, and has made 
quite a raw place by biting his skin, which irritates him. 
Can anyone kindly suggest some remedy to cure him of 
this?-W. H. R. D. S. 

453S.— Goldfinches dying. -I had three goldfinches, 
two perished of the same complaint—namely, opening and 
closing of their beaks continually, and the remaining one 
has the complaint. I gave them all Hemp seed, and sel¬ 
dom put them out in the air. I should be thankful to 
know the causes of this complaint and the remedies, and 
the treatment required to keep my birds in good health ? 
—Bird Fancier. 


DEVONSHIRE FERNS, 30 roots, botanical 

names. Is. 4d.; 50 larger roots, 2s. 9d.; extra large, 4s., 
free.—MISS NEL80N, Bratton Fleming, Barnstaple. 


T\TEW FUCHSIAS. -J. WALLACE has a grand 

-*■" stock ready for delivery; 12 varieties, 4s.; older sorts, 
2s.; new colours, 2s. doz. Wallace’s Prize Chrysanthemum, 
2s. doz.. all free.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley, Herts. 


ion BEDDING PLANTS, 5s.—J. Wallace’s 

±Cl\J unrivalled Box of Bedding Plants contains 50 Gera¬ 
niums, 10 Lobelia, 10 Asters, 10 Stocks, 10 Petunia, 10 Salvias, 
5 Coleus, 5 Fuchsias, 5 Dahlias, 5 Chrysanthemums.—Rose 
Nursery, Abbots Langley. Herts. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Strong plants, well- 

rooted, ready to plant out or pot; Countess de Beau- 
guard, Mrs. Forsyth, Mrs. Dixon, Beauty, Golden Christine, 
White Christine, Toal des Plaisis, Diana, Sosur Melanie, 
Casscy, Shaw's Early White, Madam. Martha; this dozen 
plants, named, post free. Is.—ALEX. GOUCKE, Rosher- 
▼iile Nursery, Barkby-road, Leicester 

CJCHIZOSTYLIS.—Miniature Scarlet Gladioli. 

** Fine plants, Is. per dozen: 50 for 3s.; 100 for 5s., free. 
Cash with o rder.—REV. R. BAILLIE, Rectory. Letterkenny . 

"KTEW FUCHSIAS.—The best two are J. Welsh, 
Mr. F. Glass, free, 9d.-J. JAMES, Florist, South 
Knighton Leicester. 
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DAHLIAS 


20,000 PLANTS TO OFFER. 

Planting time being now at hand, all growers interested in 
the Dahlia family should have my List without delay, which 
embraces one of the finest and best kept Collections in the 
country. ALLTRUETO NAME. This Collection was awarded 
u P r * ze ® * n one roonth last season, and intending purchasers 
should see the plants or give me a trial order before pur¬ 
chasing elsewhere. The following testimonial is one 
abstracted from the hundreds received th s season. 

_ TAW “Coaltown, Fife, N.B. May 10th, 1888. 

, ^T:,^ J j -^^-~Urar Sir,— I received Dahlias. Ac, in 
splendid order and am very well pleased with your plants. I 
may say that I never received plants so well packed as yours. 
Your Carnations are the best plants that I ever got, either 
from English or 8cotch growers. I have to thank you for the 
extra Dahlia and Picotee you were so kind as to enclose in 
parceL—Yours faithfully, “James Cassells.’ 

UST OF VARIETIES POST FREE. 


.»r: _ 

Carnation Gardens, Rochdale. 


XT J. PONTING offers the following Plants 

J " L * ln « ood ▼wieties, which are beund to give satisfaction, 
as they contain quality and quantity. This Collection will 
make the greenhouse gay all the aummer: 1 Fern, 2 Mar¬ 
guerites, 1 Artillery-plant, 1 Musk, 2 Begonias, 6 Fuchsias, 
1 Isolepis gracilis, 1 Ivy-leaf Geranium, 2 Heliotropes, 6 
Geraniums, and 3 Coleus, all distinct. 

No 2 contains 36 Plants, varied so as to be continually In 
flower from now until November—namely: Hardy Mar- 
'"lerites, Violets, Harpalium rigidum, Sedum spectabile, 
yosotis, Double Daisies, Rudbeckia Neumanni, Pansies, 
Violas, and Chrysanthemums. Either of the above care¬ 
fully labelled and packed, and carriage paid, for 3s.—H. J. 
P ONTING, Wood Norton Hall, E . Dereham, Norfolk. 


H, 


J. PONTING offers the following, in strong, 
• well-rooted plants. My select Spring List, containing 
only good thingsjjost free :— 

PELARGONIUMS, strong, hardened plants, per doz., 3s ; 
6 for Is. 9d. 

GERANIUMS, best varieties, single or double, 6 for Is. 6d.. 
12 for 3s. Ivy-leaf, best varieties, 6 for 2s. 3d., 12 for 4s. 

FUCHSIA8.— A grand Collection, including all the best, 
6, distinct, Is. 6d. ; 12 for 2s. 6d. 

MARGUERITES.—Cloth of Gold, grand, new, 9d. each, 

for Is. 3d.; Etoile d’Or, 6<L each; Halleri major, large white, 
6d. each; frutescens, beautiful foliage, 4d. each; Agathcea 
ooelesfcis, 6d. each ; hardy varieties; Anthemis fcinctoria, 
Chrysanthemum maximum, Pyre thrum uliginosum, 4d. each 
No garden complete without these three. 

COLEUS.—I have 30 of the most distinct varieties that can 
be got together; the colour and markings are something 
grand; 6 varieties, Is. 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d.; 24, 4 b. 6d. 

LOBELIAS.—These are strong, hardened plants, Brighton 
or Emperor William, best blue, 12 for Is., 5s. per 100; Prinoess 
of Wales, best white, 12 for Is. 6d. 

AGERATUM8, Cope's Gem, new, blue,and White Cap, new 
white. These are the two most dwarf and free-flowering 
Ageratums possible to obtain; White Cap is also a good Dot 
plant, 3 of each for Is. 3d.. 6 of each, 2s. 3d. 

Also the following at 6d. each, or any 3 for Is. 3d.; 6 for 
2s. 3d.: Impatiens Sultani, Nicotians affinis, Isolepis gracilis, 
Harrison's Giant Musk, Panicum variegatum. Artillery-plant, 
Begonias (in one or six varieties). Ferns (in variety). Ivy-leaf 
Geraniums (these are grand varieties), Heliotropes, Plumbago 
capenBis, Latanias, Salvias, Tropeeolum Ball of Fire, and 
‘ butilons. 

Also the following from the best imported seed Asters in 
variety, Stocks, Zinnias, PentstemoDS, Mimulus, Marigolds, 
8cabious, Tagetes, and Dianthus. These are well hardened 
and ready to plant out, 3d. per doz., 2s. per 100. 

Also a few hundred of Violas from cuttings; these are now 
in bloom, per doz., Is. 6d. 

Ail the above correctly labelled, carefully packed, and 
carriage paid.—H. J. PONTING, Wood Norton Hall, E. 
Dereham, Norfolk_ 


CHOICE BEDDING PLANTS. 

OKO EXTRA STRONG PLANTS for 10s 6d.; 

Cl \JCl half, 5s. 6d.; consisting of the following: 24 Gera¬ 
niums, 24 Calceolarias, 36 Lobelia, 12 Verbenas, 12 Gladioli 
(scarlet and yellow) 12 Marguerites. 12 Phlox Drummondi, 12 
Porilla. 12 Pyrethrum, 12 Zinnia elegans. 12 Cineraria mari- 
tima, 12 Petunias (striped), 12 Meteor Marigold, 12 Featberfew 
(double-flowered), 12 Sunflowers (tail or dwarf), 4 Dahlias. 12 
Stocks, 12 Asters. 

Package Free. 

H. BROOKE, Florist, Durham. 


A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER, peren¬ 
nial pink Convolvulus, grows 20 ft. in season, festoons 
balconies, Ac., covered with large rosy blooms all Bummer, 
2 for Is., free.— RAYNER, Avenue-road, Southampton. 


GORGEOUS HYBRID MIMULUS, large 

blooms, splashed and spotted in endless variety, equal 
finest greenhouse Calceolarias, much easier grown, 6 strong 
plants, in bloom, Is., free,—RAYNER, Southampton._ 


TXARDY MAIDEN-HAIR (Thalictrum, 

adiantifolium), fine foliage, closely resembling the famous 
Fern, excellent for cutting, grows anywhere, 4 well-rooted 
p la nts, Is., f ree.—RAYNER , Ave nue-road, Southampton. 

ORNAMENTAL GRASSES, indispensable for 

V/ winter bouquets, fine contrast in garden, 3 distinct sorts 
Is. dozen plants, free.—RAYNER, Southampton. 


A NNUALSUMMERCHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

20 plants, Is. Cornflowers, Godetias, 6d. dozen, mixed 
co lours, free.—Q. 8YMOND8, 65 , E ast-street, Horncastle. 


■70NAL PELARGONIUMS, 2s. ’per dozen ; 

fr Cinerarias, Is. 6d. per dozen; Pyrethrum. Is. per 100; 
East Lothian Stocks, Is. per dozen ; Ten-week Stocks and 
Asters, 4d. per dozen : fancy Pansies, mixed, 2s. per dozen. 
Violas, blue, white, and yellow. Is. 6d per dozen; Cauliflower 
and Broccoli plants, Is. 6d. per 100; B. Sprouts, Cabbage, and 
Savoys, 4d. per 100. Orders under 5s. carriage extra. Above 
as., free.-Cash with order.—GARDENER, Dovenby Hall, 
Cockermouth 


•TO CLEAR.—Petunias, 4d. ; Nicotiana affinis, 

“• : Ageratum, imperial dwarf white, 5d.; Ornamental 

Grasses, Everlastings, Evening Primrose. Larkspurs, Pyreth¬ 
rum, double annual Chrysanthemums (Sutton’s), 2id. per doz . 
tree. —H. HEARN, Bird-in-Ha nd, High Wycom be, Bucks. 

■DEVONSHIRE ROCKERY FERN&T—Poly- 

" Btlchum, Scolopendrium.'Blechnum, Adiantum Nigrum, 
kc. . 50, 3s.; 100, 5s., free.—BROWN, Brookader, Kingskers- 
well, Devon. 


CJPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Geraniums,good, 

w Is. per doz. Scarlet Salvia and Sweet-scented Tobacco, U. 
per doz. Japan Maize, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Verbenas, 
all 9d. per doz. Single Dahlias, white Cerastium, Sedum 
variegatum. yellow Alyasum, good Foxgloves, all 6d. per doz. 
Choice double Marigolds, Summer Chrysanthem ums , Ever¬ 
lastings, Golden Pyrethrum, good mixed Asters, Canterbury 
Bells, and Perilla, all at la. 3d. per 100. Choice double Zinnias, 
Dianthus, 8tocks, Polyanthus, Phlox Drummondi, and 
Gaillardia, all 3 doz. for Is. Good plants, free by Parcel Post. 
-JOHN NORFOLK, Wilburton, Ely. Camba. 

nOODSUBSTITUTE FOR CALCEOLARIAS. 

Y —Tagetes flore-pleno, beautiful double golden yellow, 
dwarf habit, continuous bloomer, 20 plants. Is.; 100 for 
3s. 6cl. VERBENA MELENDRIES MAJOR, bright 
Bcarlet. dwarf, trailing habit, 12 plants, Is.; 50, 3s. 6d. NIK 
REMBERGIA GRACILIS, fine for edging window-boxes, 6 
plants. 9d.—ARTHUR W. MAJOR, Florist, Oundle, Norths. 
nANNAS.—Beautiful varieties, true to name, 

Yj- Is-, free. SolamimB, Winter Cherry, 25, Is., free.— 
T URNER, Victoria Nurseri es, Thatto- h eath, St. H elens. 

DODETIAS, Musk, Golden Feather, Lobelias 

from cuttings. Chrysanthemums, summer-flowering 
Capeicum, Asters, Bilene, Stocks, Amaranthus, 50. Is., free. 
Zinnias, Gaillardias, Fuchsias, Petunias, Geraniums, Ver¬ 
benas, Heliotropes I«olepis, Tradescantins, 25, Is.; 6s. 
worth, 5s.—TURNER, Victoria Nurseries, Thatto-heath, St. 
Helens. 


AUTUMN-STRUCK GERANIUMS, in var- 

iety. to include silver, Is. 9d. doz., 10a. 61. 100, 6s. for 50. 
Palms, Kentia, Cocos, and 5 other named vars., 3s. 6d. 
Gloire de Dijon, 6, 3s Hardy Plumbago, 3, Is. 2i. Cash 
only, carriage free.—HENRY A CO., Amersham, Bucks. 


OTRONG PLANTS. — No "rubbish. — Ni^ 

^ tiana affinis. or virginica, 6 for Is. Victoria Asters, Is. 
dozen. Cactus Dahlias. Juarezi, and Glare of the Garden, 2 
of each. Is. Tomato. Hathaway’B Excelsior, Is. 6d. dozen. 
Vegetable Marrows. 4 for Is. Carriage paid on ordere of 
2 a, M.—GRANG E, Shepperton-green, Staines. 

PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS^. 

- 1 - Nineteenth year of distribution. Williams’ Superb Strain 
Is. 6d. doz., 10s. 100; Cinerarias, same price; also double 
white Primulas, 6d each. Carriage free for cash with order 
—JOHN STEVENS, The Nurseries, Coventry. 


Cl ELECT PERENNIALS, for rockery or bor- 

^ der, healthy, hill-grown plants, 20 varieties, 5s., free, to 
choice from LiBt, or selected by me; pleasing all customers.— 
R . S. LAIRD, Corst orphine. Midlothian. 


Popular GARDENING BOOKS 

By far the most widely read on the subject, full of 
soundest and best Information, Mr. Ryder's writings have 
been praised by every gardening paper. The books are 
practical, interesting, reliable, and please all readers. 
How to Grow Roses in the garden and in pots 
under glass. Chapters on Budding, Grafting, Ac., Ac. 
Post free, 7d. 

How to grow tuberons Begonias. Chapters 
on Raising Seed and every other part of culture. A 
new and thoroughly revised edition. PoBt free, 7d. 
Every Amateur and every Gardener as well should read 
these books. Only to be obtained from 
RYDER A SON, Seed Merchants, Sale, Manchester. 


JOHN PIGGOTT’S 

SELLING OFF PRICE LIST FREE. 

11*1 11 * P. m.jr .Ar*; hi 0 1 pOMllOi (0 »hl t j Milk SlfW! 



AWING GALVANIZED 
WATER BARROW S. 

Wiiti .rooght Iron fi»®e 

runs— 


* HOSE REELS 


115,116.117. CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 



Dublin. 


- JOHN 1 

WILMI NGTON , HULL " 

L1AN-TO. SPAN, 
ft. ft. A 8. ft. ft. £ s. 
lOby 8, 7 6 lOby 8, 7 18 

18 „ 8, 8 0 12 „ 8, 9 8 

16 „ 10, 10 17 16 „ 10, 12 6 

26 „ 10, 16 0 80 „ 10, 19 8 

Carriage paid to any station in 
Price Li.tS.Ump. E °* 1 “ d ’ W * lM - ScoU “ d ' “ d 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.-Strong Gar- 

. den Netting. 35 square yards for Is. Is oiled and dressed 
ha8 been preserved for the sea. It consequently pre¬ 
vents the rain from rotting it. It has shrunk too much for 
any fishing purposes, but is admirably suited for garden use 
Hundreds of testimonials. Read the followingBroad- 
stairs, Kent, May 4th, 1887 —To my Fellow Gardeners—I 
have had garden netting from G. Robinson, Fish Merchant 
£y®> S ~ 88 ^* and £ lv «? "I? great satisfaction.-G. Haw¬ 
kins, Gardener to S. E. Wyatt, Esq.'' Sent any width 
Carriage paid on all orders over 5s. Commoner Netting at 
» yards for ls.-G. ROBINSON, Fish Merchaut, fee, 

OriginBl from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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DESTROYER 




HEATING APPARATUS 


DESIDERATUM 


GWIIWHOUSI FLOOR 


WILLESDEN WATER-REPELLENT 
ROT-PROOF SCRIM. 

DOR Shading Greenhouses, Ferneries, Protec- 

L tion of Tender Plants, and various Horticultural, Domestic, 
aid Manufacturing Purposes. . 

Prioes from Is. per. lineal yard, 58 inches wide (approx). 

41 Very durable, and quite worth the additional expense over 
the ordinary material. M —0. H. Goodman, Esq., Wandsworth. 

“ I have used your Scrim for greenhouse blinds, and it is as 
good now as the flret day it was put up (four years ago). I have 
recommended it to many friends.”—8. H. O Kingbford, 
Esi., Patent Office. 


ARCHIMEDEAN 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WIDTH. 

12in. 18in. 24in. 36in. 48in. jj 
3 in. Is lid 2slid 3sl0d 5s 9d 7s8d « 

2 in. 2s 7d 3sl0d 5s 3d 7s9dlOs4d g 

14 in. 3s Od 4s 6d 8s Od 9s Oil 12s Od *C 

1 in. 4s 9d 7s Od 9s 6dl4s3d 19s0dfc 


\/ V\/\/\/\,"\A/' Galvanised Wire Trellis for train 
/ \/\A/\ AA/V\/ ing Pea8 or Creepers against Walls, 
\AAAlAAAA/ Ac., made in panels. 
/ VVVVW\/\/ 6ft - by 3ft., 2s. each; 6ft. by 4ft, 

\A‘A/\AA/\/\ 3s. each; 6ft. by 5ft., 4s. each. 

/ VVV\AAa/\/ Every description of WIREWORK 

\/\/\/\/\ /\ /\/\/\ kept in Btock or made to order. Men 
/ 'AAaA/\ / \A/ Bent out to measure and give esti- 
v a/vAA A mates FREE OP COST. Established 
1855. 

JOHN CLARK, 46, High-st., New Oxford-st.,W.C. 


LAWN MOWERS 


WILLESDEN ROOFING 

For Summer-houses, Potting Sheds, Fowl Houses, and all 
outdoor structures. 

Names of Large Users. Full Lists, Samples, Prices, from 

WILLESDEN PAPER&CANVAS WORKS, 

WUlesden Junction, London, N.W. 

Owpots : Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Newcastle, 
Sheffield, Nottingham, Ac., Ac . Ac. 

London Depot: 34, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Far superior to any of ours.”—Vide The. Field. 

“ Remarkably easy to work.” — Vide Gardeners’ 
Magazine. 

“The quickest, most simple, and most efficient mower 
ever used.”—Vide Gardeners' Chronicle. 

“ We feel bound to recommend it to our readers as one 
of the best mowers we have as yet made acquaintance 
with.”-Vide floral World. 

Prices from Twenty-five Shillings. 
Delivered carriage free to all railway stations in Great 
Britain. 

JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO. (Limited), 
Old Swan Wharf, Thames Street, London. 


THE CHEAPEST AND ONLY PERMANENT. 


Stand No. 78, Newport 8how. 


Modern and elegant designs at extremely moderate prices. 


HORTICULTURAL 

PREPARATIONS 


P R KILLING WEEDS, MOSS, &c., on 

Carriage-drives and Garden-walks without disturbing the 
gravel. Has never failed to give perfect satisfaction. 
TESTIMONIALS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Messrs. Richard Smith A Co., the well-known nurserymen, 
of Worcester, have written us, sayingYour Weed Killer 
Is very effective, cleanly to use, ana the best we ever tried.” 

PRICES, Carriage Paid to any Station£ s. d. 
4 gallons sufficient for 100 gallons of water .. ..060 

8 . 200 „ „ .. 0 12 0 

16 „ „ „ 400 „ ,, ....120 

40 „ „ „ 1000 „ .2 7 8 

5 per cent, discount for cash on amounts of £1 and upwards. 
Carriage only paid on 8 galls, and over to Ireland, Scotland, 
and Channel Islands. 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 

DEIGHTON A CO., Agricultural Chemists, 


For destroying all the various Insects, Blights, and Mildews 
infesting plants and trees. It is easily applied either by dipping, 
eyringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; does not require 
cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure the most 
delicate flower, fruit, or foliage. In jars, Is. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. each; and in kegs, 28 lb., 21s.; 56 lb., 42s.; 112 lb., 
84s. each. 


-Strong and easy, with arms 
19s. The best and cheapest 
on frame and trained oak laths. 


SUBURBAN SEAT. 

as engraving, 5ft., 17s.; 6ft 
garden seat made. Wrought-i 


For destroying Daisies and other weeds on lawns, Ac. 
same time acting as a fertiliser, and improving thegro' 
colour of the Grass. Price, in tins. Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s 
28 lb., 8 b. ; 56 lb., 16s.; 112 lb., 30s. 


(PATENTED). 


PRICE 

(including neces¬ 
sary 2-in. Copper 
Tacks), 

2d.perft.run 


For the special eradication of this most troublesome of 
stovehoiiBo plant pests. It is easily applied either with a 
small brush or vaporiser, is instant destruction to both insect 
and ova, and does not stain or injure the foliage. In 
bottles. Is., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s.; half-gallon, 21s.; one gal¬ 
lon, 42s. each. 

POOLEY’S WORM DESTROYER, 

For eradicating every kind of worm from the roots of large 
specimen plants, pots, lawns, Ac. It is easily and cheaply 
applied, and will not harm the most delicate plant. In 
bottles, 1b., 2s. 6d., 7s., and 12s. 6d. each. 

EWING’S MILDEW COMPOSITION, 

For the prevention or destruction of Mildew on all plants. In 
bottles, Is. fid. and 3s. each. 

CORRY SOPER, FOWLER & CO., Lim. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, LONDON. 

To be obtained through all Seedsmen and 
Florists. 


“THE MONARCH A comfortable and massive 
seat, with handsome cast and bronzed ends. 5ft. 6in. long, 35s. 

AWNING SEAT.— A very strong and ornamental 
seat, with winding awning, 6ft. 6in. long; price, complete, £6 
Cheap ditto, with awning. 6ft., .£4. A great variety of other 
patterns always on view ; also Chairs, Tables, Vases, &c. 

DEANE & CO.’S ILLUSTRATED GARDEN CATA¬ 
LOGUE (the most complete published) free by post. 

All orders Carriage Paid to any station. Discount for Cash. 


be --J 16s. per 100 ft. 

THE‘HANDY’CARDEN ENGINE 

Capacity, Ten Gallons. 

Very Powerful, Easily Worked. 


DEANE & CO., 

lia’m Stfoet, } LONDON BRIDGE 


SOLK 

Manufacturers 


FERTILITY, 

The Best Garden Manure. 

ring, 2 0)., Is.; Bags, 7 lb., 2s. 6d.; 14 lb. 4s. ; 28 lb. 6s. 

66 lb., 10s.; 1 cuit., 18b. 

MILLER A JOHNSON, 30, Mark-lane, E.C. 

Ground BONES. PERUVIAN GUANO. FISH GUANO, 
POTASH, CRUSHED HOOFS and HORN8, and all other 
MANURES, at lowest prices_ 


(Limited). 

Shoelane,London,E.C. 

Pontifex <t- W’ood’g (Lim.) 
Ca talogues of Garden 
Engines , Pumps, Water 
Barrows, Syringes, <tc., Arc., 
free by post. 


FROST. WIND. HAIL. BIRDS. 

TTORTICULTURAL SHADINGS.—The on 

H thorough Protection for Wall, Fruit. Dwarf Trees, Vei 
tables, Ac. Equally necessary for Greenhouse Blinds. V 
last for years. All 54 inches wide. Carriage paid. 

A quality, lOd. per yard run 

No. 1 „ 7Jd 

No. 2 „ 6d. „ „ 

No. 3 „ 4Ld. „ „ 

No. 4 ., 3*d. ,. u _ 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

MOORHEY MILL CO.. OLDHAM 


LEAN-TO CONSERVATORY OR GREENHOUSE. 

No. 51, A remarkably pretty design, at a verv moderate price. 
Prices given are for erecting oomplbte (with brickwork), 
within 15 miles of London Bridge. Proportionate prices in 
any part of the country. , , 

Loughborough Hot Water Apparatus (fixed) extra os below. 

Size. Price. H.W. Ap. | Size. Price H.W An. 

10ft. by 6ft. £19 10 £5 5 20ft. by 10ft. £32 0 £1 15 

12rt. by 8ft. £24 0 £5 15 25ft. by lift. £48 10 £7 10 

15ft. by 9ft. £28 0 £« 5 f30ft. by 13ft. £66 0 £8 10 

ILLUSTRATED SHEETS of Conservatories, Green¬ 
houses, &c., with Prices for Erecting and Heating, FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE OF CHARGE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 


IRONFOUNDER8, STOURBRIDGE. 


ENORMOUS SALE OF THIS HOUSE. 

IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE ABOVE, 

H ARDY BRUIN & Co. are prepared to erect 

one of their portable ornamental b pan roof GREEN¬ 
HOUSES. 20 ft. by 10 ft., made of the best materials, glazed 
with 21-oz. glass, painted 4 times, staging, floors, and all inside 
fittings included, neat ornamental girders to support roof, 
coloured glass door with mortice look. The house erected 
complete within 100 miles of Leicester for £30 No extras. 
We pay all expenses. Write for further particulars to— 
HARDY BRUIN ft Co s. Horticultural Works, Sussex-street, 


TESTIMONIAL.—“The Apparatus works charmingly. 
Everything an amateur could desire." 

Write tor full particulars, also Illustrated Catalog ue, free. 

OTRONG OILED GARDEN NETTING, best 

O quality, 35 square yds. for Is. Any width sent on approval. 
All orders over 5s. carriage paid.—NATH. COLBY, JrWR., 
Net Merchant, Pakefiekl-street, Lowestoft. _ 

TOBACCO PAPER OR CLOTH, speciality 

-L 7d. per lb. 14 lb. 7s. 6d-PEIRCE ft CO.. Montpelier, 
Prtatol. 1 ’ ! • f 

Original fro-m 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


GREENHOUSES.—Everything complete from 
VJ 4Sa.; Span-roof, 15 by 10 ft. £8; 25 by 10 ft. £16. Cucum¬ 
ber-frame?, complete, from 16s. 3d. Verv strong Garden- 
lights, painted and glazed, 3 by 4 ft., 6g. 6d. each; 72s. per 
dozen; 6 by 4 ft., 9s each; £5 per dozen. Glass cut to sizes, 
15 oz., lid. ; 21 oz.. 2$d. per foot. 2-in. 8ashbar, 6s. 6<L per 
100 ft. 5 yellow Match Boards. 8s. per sq. White Lead, 20s. 
per cwt Illustrated List stamp. Terms: Cash with order. 
All goods carefully packed and put on rail. 

,T. COOPER, 101, Shandy stj 

Digitized by { 


LEICESTER. 


pieces, lightest, 
lb., 10s. 6d.; 281b., 
90, Lower Thamoa 


street. London. E.C. 


F >R SALE.—100 dozen SWEDISH CHIP 

BASKETS. For price, ftc., apply to-O. MYRBERO, 11 
Myton-plaee, Hull. 


iOndon, E. 
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Aehimenes .. ..184 

Adiantuw Farley ense .. 188 
Anemones, treatment of 189 
Apples, late-keepinK .. 181 
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Stock .182 

Ataccia crist&ta .. .. 187 
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alpine.185 
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Bees.192 

Beet-root.190 

Begonias for show .. 188 

Birds .192 
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Autumn Giant.. .. 190 

Celery, growing .. .. 190 ■ 
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rant .188 

Chrysanthemums, Pom¬ 
pon, for London .. 190 
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Clove cuttings, striking 189 

Coleus .184 
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Cucumbers in a green¬ 
house .190 
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Fruit garden .. 184 

Fruit-tree for gable end 

of vinery.182 

Fruit-trees, sommar- 

praning.182 

Fuchsias for show in 

August.188 

Gardenias.187 

Genistas, treatment of.. 188 
Gladioli for exhibition.. 190 

Gloxinias.184 
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outside a greenhouse.. 182 
Greenhouse .. .. 183 

Heaths .188 

Hydrangea culture for 
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Jasminum sambao .. 188 
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sowing.190 

Lilies of the Valley .. 189 
Lily of the Valley not 
flowering .. .. 189 

Lily of the Valley, treat¬ 
ment of .189 

Lily-stems decaying .. 1S9 
Medlars on Thorns, bud¬ 
ding .182 

Narcissus Horsfieldi .. 189 
Orchids, a house for cool 185 
Orchids, amateur's .. 185 
Orchids, treatment of .. 188 
Orchid, Table Mountain 
(Disa grandiflora) .. 186 
Pelargoniums, Ivy-leaved 186 
Pelargoniums, Zonal .. 186 


FRUIT. 

PLANTING VINES IN JUNE. 

Grow irs of Grapes by express find pro¬ 
pagating young Vines one year and planting out 
the next what we term yearlingB is altogether 
too slow, especially where the old Vines they 
are intended to replace have been forced early, 
and the house becomes ready for re-planting by 
midsummer. Whether or not a year is gained 
and Vines, grown into a fruiting condition by 
the time they are twenty months old, live to 
make centenarians, experience alone can prove, 
bnt one thing is certain—many people now adopt 
the method 1 am about to describe, and all agree 
in saying the system is so far satisfactory. In 
order to oarry it out properly the planter must 
have the convenience for propagating and 
growing on his own Vines, especially when long 
distance separates him from the trade, other¬ 
wise the check produced by removal from strong 
bottom-heat which nurserymen employ might 
frustrate his intentions. Assuming that the 
house to be planted will be ready by the 
middle of June, well-ripened eyes should be 
put in in February ana grown on steadily, 
first in, then upon, a hotbed from which 
the young plants can be transferred to 
the borders when the latter are in condition 
for their reception. There are two methods of 
preparing these Vines—the first, and probably 
the best, being the sod system, originated and 
practised by Mr. Thomson, of the Tweed Vine¬ 
yard, Galashiels. The second is the old plan of 
striking the eyes in small pots, and giving per¬ 
haps one shift to prevent the roots from becom¬ 
ing coiled to any extent, or what is generally 
termed pot-bound. Of the two, the sod system 
takes up the most room, as it is necessary to lay 
the turves Grass side downwards on the top of a 
bed of fermenting tan or leaves, and nil in 
between the squares, which should not be less 
than 9 inches across, with light, rich soil to 
draw the roots and prevent them from drying 
out. Mr. Thomson, in his work on the Vine, 
•ays he allowed the roots to form a complete 
network over the surface of the turves, and 
some time before he wished to transfer, each sod 
was cut round with a sharp knife to induce the 
formation of several young roots wherever a 
main root was shortened. These plants, in due 
course, were moved bodily with a tan fork, and 
they grew away freely withont feeling the check. 

Preparation op the house and border.— 
Internal planting, it is hardly necessary to say, 
is imperative, and cleanliness being equally im- 

K rtant, the old inside border should be removed 
dily, the walls and foundations well scalded 
and limewashed. The woodwork also should be 
washed or painted. The arrangement of sound 
drainage on a concrete bottom then follows. 
The border for the first year need not be more 
than 3 feet in width, but it should be formed of 
materials that will ferment, otherwise ferment¬ 
ing leaves or manure must be placed against it 
to raise the temperature to 60 degs. before the 
Vines are planted. The better to secure this- 
warmth it is necessary to cut fresh turf some 
time in advance, and stack secure from wet, 
when the fresh herbage will soon produce the 
desired effect, and it will be ready for chopping, 


down and mixing with suitable correctives. 
These may consist of old mortar rubbish, bone- 
dust, or horn shavings, and lively burnt refuse 
from the charring yard—the most useful depart¬ 
ment in all good gardens. When ready for 
wheeling in, large sods, Grass side downwards, 
must be placed on the drainage, the border, 
close to the front arches or supporting 
piers, being kept up by narrow strips to 
form an inside retaining wall. The better to 
ensure revival of the heat, the border must 
not be made too firm, but 6 inches at least 
should be added to allow for settling ; further, 
as nothing succeeds like success, a lining of hot 
leaves where plentiful will give valuable assist¬ 
ance at the outset and reduce the necessity for 
continuous watering. When the border is ready 
and the Vines are transferred, they should be 
lightly covered with soil, moderately watered 
with hot water at a temperature of 90 degs., 
mulched with fresh Mushroom manure, and 
slightly shaded. Similar Vines from pots need 
not be shaken out, but the coiling roots should 
be picked out with a pointed stick and carefully 
spread out in the direction they are to follow. 

After treatment. —If summer weather has 
set in and the sun produces a genial temperature, 
strong fire-heat will not be necessary. Still, this 
aid must be at command when ordinary vinery 
heat cannot be maintained without it, and 
atmospheric moisture at first must be abundantly 
produced by frequent By ringing with tepid water, 
not so much the young Vines as the border and 
every part of the structure. If all goes on well, 
shade may soon be dispensed with, and there 
will be a fair prospect of the Vines filling the 
house with stout, short-jointed canes by Sep¬ 
tember, when more fire-heat may be essential to 
the ripening of the buds thoroughly. If the house 
intended for this method of planting can be got 
ready earlier in the spring the eyes may be put 
into the turf in December or January, or Mr. 
Wildsmith’s method of making the border first 
and striking the eyes upon it may be adopted. 
On the other hand, the work may be deferred 
until July, and then the lower buds of the young 
canes will ripen fairly under Bharp autumn firing. 
I give my first choice to June, as we then have 
the summer before us ; solar heat and daylight 
are increasing, and all the Vines, including 
supernumeraries intended for fruiting the second 
year, get thoroughly ripened. 

Distance at which to plant. —If a good 
hit has been made upon the propagating bed, 
and the small Bqnares of turf are found brustling 
with tiny rootlets ready for immediate action, 
many may be tempted to plant thickly, fruit, 
and cat out duplicates, but this is a delusion, as 
crowding injures the Vines intended for a per¬ 
manency, and very few indeed cut out super¬ 
numeraries until after they have done irrepar¬ 
able mischief. Close planting, if only to avoid 
temptation, then, should not be thought of, and 
the old method of putting a Vine under each of 
the rafters carrying 3-feet lights discarded. 
Better plant opposite the oentre of each light, 
as the pruning-buds on the spurs will then get 
the fullest benefit of sun and light, so 
essential to perfect ripening. This matter 
of distance, however, must be governed by 
circumstances, the most important point being 
the length of rafter, which may vary from 
12 feet to 24 feet. Taking the medium 
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of 18 feet, the permanent canes should be 6 feet 
apart, to favour the ultimate training of two 
rods from each stem, and the immediate growth 
of alternate duplicates for giving a few bunches 
the following vear. All the Vines may be 
stopped when they have made half their allotted 
length of rod, and those intended to remain will 
make roots in proportion to the leaves and 
laterals they are allowed to produce the first 
season, the second breaks, as a matter of course, 
being trained to the wires until they reach the 
apex of the house. Supernumeraries, on the other 
hand, must have their laterals pinched and re¬ 
pinched at the first leaf from the base to the 
pruning-bud, precisely the same as we manipu¬ 
late Vines intended for fruiting in pots. The 
second leaders also may be checked, but not to 
an extent that will endanger the breaking of 
the lower buds. Fruit in preference to strong 
wood being the chief aim, this method of pinch¬ 
ing will plump up the main buds, and full ex¬ 
posure to light and sun-heat will favour perfect 
maturation, the keystone of success In fruiting 
young Vines. 

Heat and air. —I have said June planting 
favours growth with a minimum of nre-heat, 
especially in hot, brilliant seasons, but there 
are periods, even in summer, when gentle 
fireB are essential to the maintenance of a brisk 
vinery temperature, say of 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
through the night, and 75 degs. to 80 degs. by 
day. Muscats, of course, require a little more heat 
than would be good for Hamburghs, but in order 
to secure quick, solid growth of short, jointed 
wood the heat must be adequate to the free ad¬ 
mission of air without lowering the tempera¬ 
ture. Air, through June and a portion of July, 
should be admitted at the top of the vinery, tne 
earlier in the day the better, to let out vitiated 
vapour and prevent the foliage from scalding; 
then, as solar heat increases, the full volume 
must be balanced by opening or closing the front 
ventilator. From this time forward, the Vines 
being in full, vigorous growth, the usual mode 
of free ventilation to consolidate the wood 
should be practised ; but the final closing most 
be made to ensure a temperature of 85 degs. to 
90 degs., with sun-heat and moisture. In due 
course the wood will begin to change colour, 
when still more air, with plenty of heat and 
slightly decreased moisture, will favour gradual 
ripening; but on no account must the m^in 
leaves suffer from drought or insects. 

Water. —The new borders being narrow and 
more or less open to the action of the air, the 
top and internal side should be well protected 
with mulching or long stable litter. This cover¬ 
ing, in preference to the direct syringing of the 
foliage, should be kept constantly moist, not 
only to draw the roots upward, but also to pro¬ 
duce a steady rise of atmospheric moisture. 
Water, pure and simple, will answer this effect 
at first, but by degrees it may be tinged with 
clarified liauid and soot-water. No rule can be 
laid down lor the watering of the compost, but, 
considering the quantity of wood and foliage 
the Vines are expected to make, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the supplies must he 
liberal and frequent. C. W. 

Late-keepingr Apples.— Notwithstand¬ 
ing the value of early Apples the late varieties 
are far more so, considering that when the 
former are in use there are so many other 
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fruits available for both the kitchen and 
desaert. The former coaid be dispensed with 
much better than the latter, and, strange as it 
may appear, there is a great predominance of 
early Apples in most private gardens. Take 
from February until June, there are few kinds 
of fruit available for desseft, but not so from 
July until Christmas. This state of things arises 
from two causes : firstly, from a bad selection ; 
and, secondly, careless storing. It is quite as 
easy to have a good supply of first-class late 
Apples as early, if care is taken, as there are 
plenty of good late-keeping kinds. In this 
garden we have a good selection, many of the 
sorts having been planted within the last ten 
years, and the last two years we have had a 
liberal supply well into the spring or early 
summer. Last year, in the first week in June, 
we had good samples of twelve varieties. It is 
quite unnecessary to put them into barrels to 
keep them, as we preserve them in an ordinary 
fruit-room from the time they are gathered. 
There is no need to go to great expense to pro¬ 
vide storage accommodation. —J. C., Famooro' 
Orange, Haiti#. 


SUMMER-PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 


This is one of the most important items of 
modern fruit culture, for if properly done there is 
very little winter pruning to do, and one has only 
to give a fair trial to it, to be convinced of its 
beneficial effects, not only to wall-trained fruit- 
trees, but to bushes of all kinds that bear fruit. 
It simply prevents the tree, or bush, from 
wasting its energies on the production of use¬ 
less wood, and concentrates them on the swelling 
up of the crop, and the perfecting of buds for 
next year, for when a crowd of useless leaves 
are drawing all the nourishment away frsm the 
base-buds, and shading them from all the ripen¬ 
ing influence of sun and air, it is folly to suppose 
that they can ripen fruit-buds that will De of 
any service after this crowd of unripe wood is 
cut off in autumn, or winter ; therefore growers 
should make up their mind which plan they will 
follow, for either they should summer early, pinch 
while the wood is quite soft, or else allow the 
trees to grow quite unpruned. for in that case 
all the underwood is sacrificed by dense shading, 
but the outer branches ripen their wood and 
develop the fruit. This is the plan that suits 
market-growers who have largo unpruned trees, 
and rely more on quantity than quality. But 
for small gardens that want to make the 
most of every inch of space, and have fruit of 
the finest quality, early pruning is a necessity, 
as every day spare growth is allowed to run to 
waste a loss of force occurs that ought to be 
directed into other channels. Our plan is to 
take the wall-trees first, as they naturally, from 
their sheltered position, make growth in advance 
of open trees, and Peaches and Nectarines are 
disbudded as soon as they can be fairly laid hold 
of—only the shoots that are required for leaders, 
or to replace wood that will be cut out after 
fruiting is retained, as it is useless growing 
wood to be ultimately cut out; Apricots, 
Cherries, Pears, and Plums, and, in fact, all 
that bear on spurs, only have the leading shoots 
allowed to extend beyond three or four pairs of 
leaves, the rest are all pinched while they 
are quite soft, as the leaves at the base 
are then retained until the end of the 
summer, and there can be no doubt that these 
leaves perform a very important function in 
strengthening the flower Duila that form at 
their base. Morello Cherries we find succeed 
best treated like Peaches —viz., to fruit on wood 
of the preceding year's growth ; they are there¬ 
fore pruned alike. Bush and pyramid fruit- 
trees, cordons, and, in fact, all garden forms of 
fruit-tree, whether they be Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, as well as red and white Currants, we 
pinch the young growths after they have made 
three or four pairs of leaves, and I can safely 
say that we get not only finer fruit than when 
the shoots are allowed to extend the whole 


season, but what is of equal importance, we 
get the fruiting buds for another year far better 
perfected, for the simple reason that the energy 
of the bush is concentrated on useful instead of 
useless work, and the sun and air can act on all 
parts of the tree. Those who have not yet tried 
the plan will find the present the best time to 
set about the work. It is pleasant work in 
the summer, and reduces the necessity for much 
winter work in the way of pruning. They are 
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only a few fruits that are not greatly benefited 
by summer pruning, the Fig being a notable ex¬ 
ception. But open-air Vines are, as a rule, 
spoilt for want of timely attention to this 
simple but important detail of culture; the 
shoots should be pinched at one joint beyond 
the bunch, and all lateral growths kept closely 
pinched off afterwards. 

Haiti#. J. G. 


4484. —Growing 1 Bananas.—The best Boil 
to grow Bananas in is good turfy loam of a 
moderately clayey nature, to which has been 
added a fourth part of decayed stable manure. 


the weaker ones on fruiting plants; but 
the results are disastrous, as these plants from 
barren stools are usually barren also. I would 
throw all the plants away and start again with 
a fresh stock of plants from fruitful stools.— 
J. D. E. 


ROSES. 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

The desire for the varieties of RoBes that pro¬ 
duce the finest formed individual flowers is so 
contagious that, in far tho greater number of 



Climbing Uoses on arches in a town garden. 


The plants ought to be planted out in a border i 
of this compost at least 2 feet deep. When the | 
Musas are in vigorous growth in summer the 
house may be shut up so that the temperature 
rises to 90 degs. or 95 degs. by sun-heat. They 
do not require a higher temperature than 
60 degs., and but little w*ater at the roots 
during the winter season.—J. D. E. 

4473.—Apples on the Paradise Stock. 

—Almost the whole of our beat Apples succeed 
on this stock. We grow successfully on it Irish 
Peach, Kerry Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Fearn’s Pippin, Ribstone 
Pippin, Court Pendfl Plat, Lodgmore Non¬ 
pareil, Pitmaston Golden Pippin, Sturmer 
Pippin. The above are excellent dessert Apples 
arranged in the order of their ripening. The 
following kitchen Apples do well on the Para¬ 
dise stock : Keswick Codlin, Lord Suftield, 
Cellini, Cox’s Pomona, Hawthomden, Lodding- 
ton, Tower of Glamis, Alfriston, Dumelow’a 
Seedling, Gooseberry Apple, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Brownlee’s Russet, and Lord Derby.— 
J. D. E. 

4*98.— Alicante and Gros Colman Grapes.— 
Do not cut off the shoulders of the bunches. But both 
these varieties require that the berries should be well 
thinned out, and this all the more when the bunches have 
large shoulders.—J. D. E. 

4493.— Budding 1 Medlars on Thorns.— They suc¬ 
ceed very well indeed. 1 have tall standards of three 
varieties growing in the pleasure grounds; they are form¬ 
ing handsome heads, and grow freely.—J. D. K. 

4547.—Fruit-tree for gable end of vinery.—A 
Peach or Nectarine will succeed if well cared for; but I 
think I should prefer filling the space with Tomatoes in 
pots or boxes standing inside.—E. H. 

-Scarcely any fruit-tree would succeed in such a 

position, if the roof is shaded with the Vines. Try Toma¬ 
toes in pots, and, if these do not succeed, it would be use¬ 
less to plant anything else.-J. D. E. 

4551.—Grape-vine inside and outside a green¬ 
house.— There is no reason why you should not take In 
some branches from the Vine growing outside if you desire 
to do so, though I think it would be better to plant young 
Vines of Black Hamburgh or other good kinds.—E. H. 

4544.— Blind Strawberries.— There are a good 
many complaints of blind Strawberries this year, and in 
many plaoee the crop will be light. This is mainly owing 
to the exceptional heat and drought of last summer and 
autumn.—E. H. 

- In a bed of Strawberries it will be found 

that some plants will not produce any flowers. 
These, aa a rule, grow much stronger than the 
others, and put out the largest number and the 
strongest runners, and the inexperienced culti¬ 
vator will probably save these in preference to 


gardens, many of the Roses best adapted for 

g trticular purposeB are completely lost sight of. 

ven where lists are given of what may be 
termed garden Hoses, it rarely happens that 
there is anything to be found in them but a 
selection of the freest growing Hybrid Per- 
petuals, with a few Noisettes, Bourbons, &c., a 
whole host of distinct and lovely kinds being 
left out much more appropriate for planting in 
many positions in any garden—large or small— 
than those recommended. Take, for instance, 
the Bankaians, l>oth white and yellow. What 
can be more beautiful than the innumerable 
bunches of full, yet not formal, flowers that 
these produce when well established in a warm 
situation ? But how comparatively rarely they 
are seen. All they require is either a naturally 
dry bed, or one that is sufficiently drained to 
make it so, with plenty of rich soil, and in 
other respects they should be left undisturbed, 
except to shorten any over-strong shoots and to 
nail and tie others, so as to regularly cover the 
space which they are required to fill. A good 
washing two or three times in the spring with 
weak Gishurst-water, allowed to dry on the 
leaves, is a great assistance in keeping 
down red spider and green-fly. By the aides 
of shrubbery walks, away from the more 
dressed part of the gardens, where any 
particular object has to be covered, the Ayr¬ 
shire, Boursault, and Garland Roses are very 
much more in keeping with the surroundings 
than the kinds that produce finely-shaped 
flowers. One of the most effective-looking 
objects imaginable in such a situation is the 
trunk of a dead tree with its upper branches 
partly shortened and covered with Ivy, from 
amongst which hang pendent, long, untrained 
shoots of these Roses in flower, with no further 
tying in than just sufficient to disperse them 
irregularly over the upper portion of the Btump. 
Such a combination is easily obtained where 
the soil is suitable and manure in plenty is dug 
in. The Roses must also be well supplied witn 
it afterwards, or the Ivy, being a gross feeder, 
will impoverish the soil to such an extent that 
will prevent them getting sufficient sustenance. 
Where this combination is attempted, the Ivy 
should have two or three years’ start, otherwise 
the RoBes, being such free growers, will 
monopolise the whole of the space. The same 
arrangement on a wall looks equally well; 
but, if a successful effect be expected, the Ivy 
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and the Rosea must not be left to fight out a 
war of extermination. On the contrary, which¬ 
ever is found to be unduly taking the lead must 
be kept within bounds, and the Rosts must be 
annually manured, for if this be not done, 
while the Ivy would grow on without assist¬ 
ance the Roses would die of starvation. 
Even under such conditions, the evergreen 
Roses (R. sempervirens) alone are often more 
suitable than those with finer-shaped flowers. 
They are also well adapted for covering arched 
trellises over walks or for divisional screens to 
shut out anything which it is desirable to hide, 
or for overrunning wooden fences anywhere not 
overhung with trees, and where the soil is not 
only in the first instance made sufficiently rich 
to promote free growth, but is continuously kept 
in that condition afterwards. The Noisettes 
are equally useful for intermixing in the way 
above recommended. Their great advantage is 
their disposition to flower profusely late in the 
autumn. The Teas, Gloire de Dijon, and 
.-•limbing Devoniensis are unsurpassed for using 
in this manner; where they have plenty of head- 
room, the long informal branches of the last, 
with its great clusters of flowers hanging from 
the points, and the ever-blooming disposition 
of the former are not equalled by anything in 
their way. In the case of these, again, the prin¬ 
cipal matter is to see that the roots are well 
sustained and to use the knife as little as pos¬ 
sible. Where a single object, like a very large¬ 
headed drooping standard Rose is required in 
such a position as a distant corner of a lawn, 
nothing answers better than the old variety 
Blairi. Where soil and situation suit it and a 
strong support is used it will grow to a very 
large size. In this case, again, the knife must 
be sparingly employed, or the result will be a 
large crop of shoots, but few flowers. B. 


ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 

I was very much interested in the article in 
Gardening, June 2nd, page 155, on Roses on 
their own roots, taken from the American 
Florist ', because it is a thoroughly practical one, 
and the experience of the writer as to the 
superiority of own-root Roses exactly 
corresponds with my own. I have some 
plants of Tea Roses at the present time 
that were obtained from cuttings put in 
last July. They now stand in 6-inch 
pots, and such sorts as President and 
Souvenir d’un Ami, are 2 feet high above 
the pots ; yet after they were rooted they 
have had no more warmth than a warm 
greenhouse afforded all the winter. Some 
have already produced flowers and others 
are showing buds, and the trouble attend¬ 
ing them has been but little as compared 
to their value over plants that have been 
worked on other stocks. As a matter of 
fact, the trouble has been comparatively 
little. Anyone who has Roses that have 
been grown under glass may commence 
at once to raise plants in the same way 
of both Tea-scented and Hybrid Per- 
petuals, and if they have none in their 
nouses they have only to wait until the 
) beginning of August, when the growth 
upon plants growing in the open will be 
in capital condition to make into cuttings. 

The only convenience required in the 
way of glass to raise the plants is a cold 
pit or frame in which there is a bed of 
soil. A little bottom heat is desirable, 
but it is not absolutely necessary. I 
have raised many hundreds of plants in 
a frame that has produced a crop of 
Cucumbers or Melons early in the season, 
and utilised the same bed of soil in 
which to plunge the pots in the months of July 
and August. In a large nursery not many 
miles from where I write many thousands 
of plants are raised every year from cut¬ 
tings. A large square bed of fermenting 
material is made up, about 3 feet high, 
and the surface covered with 3 inches or 
4 inches of soil. Handlights are then set on 
the bed, and the cuttings inserted thickly, and 
allowed to remain untU they get well rooted ; 
but for most private gardens a pit or frame will 
furnish all the space required. The cuttings are 


should be plunged to the rim in the bed of soil. 

1 ought to have said before that a good deal 
depends on the selection of cuttings what sort 
of result will be obtained. They must be taken 
up from wood of the present year’s growth. 
Very weak shoots must be rejected, and so 
must the hard ends of very strong ones. It is 
the medium-size half-ripened growth that roots 
the quickest, and ultimately makes the best 
plants. The frame must be kept close and 
shaded for the first three weeks, air only to be 
given during that time when there is an excess 
of moisture inside. It is necessary to damp the 
cuttings once a-day, and to water the soil in 
the pots as often as it gets dry. As soon as the 
cuttings begin to make new growth the frame 
may be ventilated freely, and the shading 
gradually dispensed with. When the roots 
show well round the bottom of the pots as they 
are turned out they should be put into others, 

2 inches larger, and returned to the frame or 

the greenhouse for the winter I saw a nice 
lot of Roses in the garden of an amateur last 
autumn that had been struck in a handlight 
placed on the bench of his greenhouse under 
the shade of a Vine. He had placed about 
8 inches of soil in the light, and dibbled the 
cuttings into it. By careful attention it was 
quite a success. Many more readers of Garden¬ 
ing might do the same, but instead of putting 
the cuttings in a bed of soil I advise them to 
put them singly into small pots. There is then 
much less risk of losing them when they are 
potted. J. C. C. 

4571.— Roses from cuttings.—You had 
better allow your Rose cuttings to remain as 
they are until the middle or end of next 
October. If you moved them now, ever i 
carefully, you would probably lose a good 
number of them. All the sorts you mention will 
do in pots if you have room. If I planted any 
of them out it would be Fisher Holmes, Madame 
Montet, Paul N6ron, and Eugene App6rt. You 
will find that pots 5 inches and 6 inches in 
diameter will be large enough for the majority of 
them the first year. Pot them up at the time 
advised, and keep them in your unheated houte 
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Climbing Roses isolated on Grass. (See page 182.) 
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all winter. The following season you may force 
them if you desire to do so. I am glad to read 
of your success in striking Rose cuttings. 
Many more amateurs might do the same by the 
exercise of care and patience, and raise plants 
by hundreds that would last a lifetime.— 

J. c. c. 

4470.— Pruning Tea Roses.—Tea Roses 
flowering now in a greenhouse should be pruned 
when the blossoms are removed from them. The 
plants will then start into growth, and flower 

_ r __ _ . again in July and August, or, perhaps, 

best inserted singly in 3 inch pots, which should * September. We have pruned ours just now, 


be filled with fine sandy soil; and as soon as 
the cutting is firmly fixed in the earth the pot 
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and as the plants required re-potting that also 
was done. We use a little peat in the soil to 


keep it open. The plants should be placed in 
an airy house. They do not succeed so well 
out-of-doors.—J. D. E. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from June 16 th 
to June 23rd. 

Finished planting flower garden. The main beds have 
l>een set out some time, and the plants are now well estab 
lished; but there were sundry carpetor leal beds unfinished, 
which, I am glad to say, are now completed. Pinched the 
flowers off Calceolarias to strengthen the plants, as I do not 
want them to flower just yet. Staked the last-sown batch 
of Sweet Peas ; the autumn sown plants are very strong, 
showing that those who want these Peas to produce a lot 
of flowers for cutting, should sow early, especially on 
warm, porous soils. Liquid-manure is very benefloial to 
Sweet Peas, imparting great vigour to the plants generally . 
Pyrethrums are very nice for cutting now. I do not know 
which I like best, the single or double varieties ; but there 
is plenty of room for both. A mulch is a great support to 
the flowers. The Canterbury Bells are just opening their 
showy blossoms; they aie everybody’s flowers. All the 
Campanulas are pretty, and may be easily raised from 
seeds. I have just sown the Canterbury Bells and the 
Chimney Campanula in the open border. I have generall} 
raised the last named under glass, but they are hardy 
enough, and are certainly among the most effective border 
plants, blue flowers being scarce. All seedsaresown in drills, 
the latter being flooded just previous, and the seeds scattered 
thinly on the damp soil, and when covered with dry soil, 
the moisture does not evaporate. I am still using all the 
soap-suds I can get hold of among the Roses; it keeps 
off the insects, and stimulates at the same time, and if the 
supply should be deficient, I shall use soft soap and water. 
Pruned back the flowering wood of a Banksian Rose on a 
wall. Trained creepers and climbers in conservatory—-a 
stitch in time saves more than nine — air is left on 
night and day now, except in very windy weather. Much 
is done to make this house interesting by changing the 
positions of the plants. Filled several baskets with 
Achimenes. All plants in blossom, and also those ap¬ 
proaching the blooming oondition, are receiving liquid- 
manure twioe a-week. Oranges in pots and tubs are turned 
out in the open air for the summer. Sprinkled Chrysan¬ 
themums twice a-day, damping the ashes also on which the 
plants are standing; the vapour created tends to keep 
the foliage strong and green. Potted the stock of double 
Primulas from the small pots in which they were rooted 
into 4S’s, and moved them to specially prepared oold frames 
turned to the north, where they will remain for the sum¬ 
mer. Planted a pit of late Melons; there is a oouple of 
pipes for bottom heat, and a row of 4-inch pipes all round 
for top heat. I get three different crop in a year from 
this and most of my pits. In January Early Potatoes are 
planted. These are cleared off in May, and the pits are used 
for a short time for pricking out Stocks and Asters. I have 
occasionally filled a light or two with Lobelia cuttings, or 
Alternantheras dibbled in a couple of inches or so apart. 
The cuttings are all cleared out early in June. The 
manure and leaves turned over, and some fresh added, the 
pit being then planted with Melons. The latter generally 
are out by October, and the pit then conies in useful for 
Lettuces and Endives till the new year, when it is emptied 
and filled afresh for Early Potatoes. Watered inside 
borders of Vineries and Peach-houses. It is not easy to 
overdo these now. The borders were sprinkled with 
fish manure, so that all the soil was pretty well 
covered. Shifted on spring struck Fuchsias into larger 
pots. Put longer stakes to them, as the plants are grow- 
ing rapidly now. They are in 8-inch pots ; shall not pot 
them again, but shall support freely with liquid-manure, 
or artificial, strewed over the surface of the soil. Thinned 
late Gripes, reducing the shoulders a little of some of the 
largest bunches, as compact bunches are more valuable 
than are those of very large size. Thinned finally all root 
crops. 


CJreeniiouse. 

Chrysanthemums.—It is now time that the general 
stock of these plants should be put into the pots in which 
they are to flower, as, if left longer in those they now 
occupy, the roots will get cramped and matted to an ex¬ 
tent that stunts the top-growth and prevents the plants 
moving freely afterwards; and when they have been 
cramped at the roots the lower leaves invariably perish 
before the time that the plants bloom, which, in addition 
to its weakening influence, spoils their appearance. Pots 
from 9 inches to 10 inches in diameter are a suitable size. 
The soil should consist of good, turfy loam, of medium 
consistence, neither too light nor too heavy. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are gross-feeding subjects, and will bear more 
manure mixing with the soil than would do for most 
things. If the loam is of a close, heavy nature, some leaf- 
mould may be added, with more sand than would be re¬ 
quired if it were of a lighter character. Drain the pots 
well, and put a layer of fibrous matter over the crocks to 
prevent the soil getting washed down into them by the 
copious waterings that will be needed. Make the soil 
quite firm in the pots. In the case of Btock that has been 
raised from cuttings put in during the end of last year, 
they will have had the points of their shoots pinched out 
twice, and should not be further interfered with in this 
way. Tie the shoots out to neat sticks, so os to keep the 
centres of the plants sufficiently open to let in enough 
light. As soon os potted stand the plants where they will 
have to remain during the summer ; an open position 
where they will get plenty of light but not be exposed to 
rough winds should be chosen. The pots should be 
plunged in coal-ashes ; in this way the roots will not suffer 
through the parching effects of the sun’s rays coming in 
force against the sides of the pots, and time will be saved 
in watering. See that the plants are quite free from 
aphides, on the appearance of which Byringe with Tobacco- 
water, or fumigate with Tobacco ; but, if attention is paid 
to syringing overhead with clean water every afternoon. 
the aphides are not likely to be troublesome. A good 
look out must be kept for the bonng grub that attacks the 
leaves in the same way thatCelery is affected. Its presenc 
is easily detected. It is easily destroyed by crushing be 
tween the fingers. 
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Cinerarias.— Some seed should now be sown, the 
plants from which will bloom at the time In spring for 
having them in the best condition. Sow the seed Tn a 
large pan or shallow box. Finely-sifted loam, with some 
leaf-mould, also sifted, and a little sand, is the best mate¬ 
rial to use. Cover the Beeds only very slightly with soil, 
lay a sheet of glass over the pan or box, and put a piece 
of thin white paper over it when the weather is sunny. 
This will prevent the soil drying up so quiekly, and thus 
do away with the necessity for giving much water before 
the seed vegetates. Where seed was sown earlier on, with 
a view to having plants in flower about the end of the 
year, the seedlings will now be large enough for pricking 
off. They may either be put singly into little pots or in 
large pans or boxes about 3 inches apart. The soil should 
be of a similar description to that in which the seed was 
sown. Keep the plants well supplied with water all 
through the summer; any want of this will seriously 
Injure them. They will be much better now in a cold 
frame, with the pans or boxes stood on damp coal ashes, 
than if kept in a greenhouse, where at this time of the 
year the air is a great deal too dry for them. A place 
should be chosen where there is a fair amount of light, 
but where the sun cannot reach the frame in the middle 
of the day. If a position of this kind Is not available the 
plants must be shaded when the weather is sunny. 
Syringe overhead every evening. This will not only help 
the growth, but will discourage aphides, to which Cine¬ 
rarias more than most plants are subject. The lights may 
be kept tilted back ana front both day and night so as to 
admit plenty of air. 

Primulaa.—As soon as the seedlings have got two or 
three small leaves each they should be moved from the 
seed-pan and put in shallow boxes, drained and filled with 

S ht, open soil, out of which, when the time for potting 
comes, they oan be moved with less breakage of their 
roots than if the material is strong and heavy. A mixture 
of loam that ha* been passed through a J-inch sieve, with 
some leaf-mould and sand, is suitable for them. The 
plants should be fully exposed to the light, but must be 
•haded from the sun, as, if exposed to it, the leaves will 
have a yellow, sickly hue, ana the growth will be stunted. 
A little more seed may now be sown. This will furnish 
plants that will flower in the spring to succeed those that 
oome in during the latter end of the year. In sowing 
Primula seed, as before advised, it should be either only 
vsry slightly oovered with fine soil or not covered at all, 
as, if left bare on the surfaoe, or lightly pressed so as to 
embed it but still leave it visible in the soil, it will be 
more certain to vegetate. The seed should be closely 
oovered with white tissue paper to prevent the soil drying 
more than unavoidable. 

Ooleus.—More cuttings of these quick-growing sub¬ 
jects should be put in. These will be found useful for 

S neral decorative purposes in a small state confined 
a single stem and kept in four or five-inch pots. 
Where larger examples are required, a portion of 
the plants that were struck some months since may 
be moved into eight or nine-inch pots. Quick growing 
things like these require rioh soil, a mixture of loam, 
with one-sixth of rotten manure and leaf-mould in equal 
proportions, and some sand will answer for them. The 
shoots should be stopped once or twice, and the branches 
ought to be tied out in a way to form them into bushy speci¬ 
mens. The lightest position in the house in which they 
are grown should be chosen for them. This is necessary, 
as has been before remarked, to keep the growth short and 
sturdy, as well as to give the full amount of colour to the 
leaves, both of which are essential to make the plants 
attractive. 

Stove. 

Gloxinias. — Gloxinias raised from seed sown in 
spring will now be huge enough for potting cm. Loom or 
peat, leaf-mould, ana a little rotten manure, with some 
sand, forms a suitable oompost for them. After potting, 
keep the plants close to the roof of the house or pit in 
which they are grown, where they will get all the light it 
is possible to give them. They must be shaded from the 
sun, and have a moderate amount of air daily. Old plants 
that have been started late, and are now pushing up their 
flowers, should have manure water once a-week, as when 
assisted in this way they will give more suooessional 
flowers after the first crop are over. 

Aohimonea.— 'The last started tubers, if not already 
put in the pots or baskets in which they are meant to 
flower should be at once attended to. Do not crowd the 
plants too close together; nothing is gained by this, as when 
they have not enough room, the flowers oome small, and 
the lower leaves often turn yellow. The earlier started 
set will now be making free growth. Tie each shoot to a 
thin stiok; if this is not done, they lop about so as to look 
untidy. Syringe freely overhead in the afternoons at the 
thne that the house is dosed. Where this precaution is 
taken, little trouble is given by red spider or thrips, the 
insects which most affect Aohimenes. Thomas Badtss. 


die. If there are any red ants in any of the beds or 
borders stir up their nests frequently, and damp the soil 
with something distasteful; paraffin-oil and Jeye’s Gar¬ 
dener’s Friend are both efficient and cheap. Prune the 
smaller speoies of Conifers, the new growth will hide 
all cuts at once. I am referring more especially to the 
Cypress, Juniper, Arbor-vitae, and Yew families. Look 
over all trees, and remove duplicate leaders. Newly 
planted trees must be watered; a mulch of short Grass 
will be useful. See that standard Roses are securely 
staked, and rub the surplus buds from Briers intended for 
budding. 

Fruit Garden. 

Water Strawberries in the open air if the weather con¬ 
tinues dry. A heavy muloh is valuable now. As soon os 
runners can be obtained layer them into pots for forcing; 
there is an advantage in having a bed especially for the 
produotion of runners for this purpose where many plants 
are foroed. The best of the plants whioh have been 
foroed may be planted out to form new plantations. They 
may be relied on to bear one good crop, when they should 
be oleared away. Net up early Cherries if the birds are 
troublesome. Gooseberry caterpillars, if present, must be 
got rid of by steady, persistent effort. By keeping a 
smooth, hard surface under the bushes and going over 
them daily, giving the stem of each a smart tap with the 
handle of the spade, the insects will fall, and may be 
killed by beatihg with the back of the spade. This is a 
good season for going through the stock of Pines, where 
Pines are grown, shifting on successions, taking suckers 
from plants where the fruits have been out, renewing the 
plunging-beds by adding fresh tan, and turning all over, 
mixing the new material with the best of the old. Plants 
showing fruit must have liquid-manure as often as water 
is required, whioh will be probably about two or three 
times a-week, aooording to the state of the weather and 
the oonditions under which the plants are grown. Use 
the syringe freely on fine afternoons at closing time, about 
3.30. A light shade will be necessary for a few hours on 
bright days ; but light and warmth has a strengthening, 
maturing effect upon the plants, whilst darkness and shade 
act in a contrary sense. Late Grapes must be thinned 
more than early ones, as, having longer to hang, if the 
berries are too thickly placed on the bunch, damp and 
dust may colleot. Keep the young wood of Plums in 
orchard-house pinohed to five leaves; but give more free¬ 
dom to Peaohes. Otherwise keep the growth thin to en¬ 
sure robustness and promote fertility. Inseots on wall- 
trees, especially on stone fruits, must be allowed no 
quarter. Soap-suds and Tobacco-powder are cheap and 
good Inseotioides; the latter may either be used as a 

E ler or be mixed with the soap-suds as a wash. Disbud 
on walls. Plant out late Melons, and muloh Pears on 
ce and Apples on the Paradise with manure. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Mulohing will have muoh value now, especially on dry, 
porous sous. Peas, Globe Artichokes, Lettuoes, Caull- 
tlowers. Vegetable Marrows, and ridge Cucumbers are some 
of the things whioh a muloh of manure will benefit. If the 
Onions are liable to be attacked by the maggot, give a 
dressing of nitrate of soda, scattered evenly over the beds 
at the rate of 10 lb. to the square rod or peroh of land. 
Uoe it in. Soot, also, is a good thing to use, especially 
when the flies oome out to lay their eggs in May, as it 
makes the Onions distasteful, and the insects go elsewhere 
to deposit their eggs. Sow a good bed of Veitch’s Red 
Globe Turnip, sowing 4 lb. or 5 lb. per rod of some arti¬ 
ficial manure in the drills with the seeds. Dress the seeds 
with red lead if the birds are troublesome. Plant out 
Brussels Sprouts, Brooooli, Savoys, and other winter 
Greens as opportunity offers. At present the land is dry, 
and there Is a prospect of dry weather continuing, there¬ 
fore, I should advise the winter Greens to be got out early. 
Veitch's Self-protecting Brooooli should be in every garden 
for Deoember use, extending some time through January*. 
Leamington and Sutton’s Late Queen are exoellent suc¬ 
cessions! midseason and late kinds. Cauliflowers turning 
in will be muoh benefited by liberal supplies of liquid- 
manure ; break a leaf over the advancing hearts to keep 
off the sun Thin out advancing root crops. Beet may 
be transplanted if the stook of roots is likely to be de¬ 
ficient. Earth up Potatoes and green crops whioh need 
support. Plant Leeks in trenohes dressed with manure 
18 inches apart and 0 inohes deep ; give liquid-manure if 
the very largest exhibition specimens are required. Look 
over Tomatoes weekly to tram main stem and rub off side- 
shoots ; give rioh top dressings to plants now bearing under 
glass. Cucumbers in houses and pits will now require a 
good deal of support; a light dressing of fresh oompost 
has a value beyond the nourishment the roots will extract 
from it, as it tends to keep the atmosphere pure. Btop 
all young shoots one leaf beyond the fruit. Remove all 
diaooloured leaves. 'Sprinkle dailj/ with soft water at 
dosing time. v C E. Homytr. 


Cactus varieties, though universal favourites, do not 
flower with sufficient freedom in town air to be very de¬ 
sirable subjects, and I find they are from this cause only 
going out of cultivation in and near London. Large old 

E jund roots that are throwing a number of shoots should 
ve these thinned considerably, as more than four or five 
wipJn stems at the outside to a single plant are, I consider, 
quite useless. Delphiniums and other choice herbaceous 
plants now advancing into bloom anil be greatly benefited 
by an oocasional soaking of liquid-manure. The flower- 
stems of Carnations should be loosely secured to neat 
sticks as they rise; the ground being so dry water or 
liquid-manure will aid these also very greatly. The diffe¬ 
rent varieties of the German Iris are now in great beauty ; 
even a moderate oolleofeion of these plants forms a perfect 
flower garden of itself, and nothing oan be more beautiful 
thgir quaint yet gorgeous blossoms. B. C. R. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The hardy fernery Is a nioe addition to every garden 
seen those gardens of small sire contain shady corners 
where a mound may be raised with or without a few stones 
bedded in the surfaoe. In such positions the Ferns will 
thrive and form an interesting feature. It will add to the 
Interest of the plants if they are all oorrectlv labelled; the 
names should be put to hardy plants in the borders and on 
the rookery also. Stir up the surfaoe of the soil among 
the plants, and muloh any which love moisture. Chips oi 
•tone are useful for this purpose. Depth of soil is very 
Important for alpine plants, as many plants whioh make 
but little foliage send their roots down a long wav. The 
Gentians, for instance, hug the ground very closely; but 
they will not thrive if they cannot get a good grasp of it. 
Limestone brash, or soil strewn with chips of limestone, is 
vary suitable for many of the small delicate things. Bow 
biennials in the open air. Hollyhooks, Sweet Williams, 
SDd Canterbury Bells at least should have a place in every 
garden. Examine the beds of ohoice Carnations and Pinks 
daily to regulate the ties. Thin the buds if fine flowers 
are wanted, removing the weakly ones. If any flowers 
burst at the side tie a thin strand of raffia round the bud 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The summer beds and borders should now be nearly all 
filled, the only exceptions being those intended to receive 
the tender carpet bedding and subtropical plants, and 
even these may now be safely put out in fairly warm and 
sheltered situations.' Alternantheras, Iresines, and Coleus, 
without whioh a really bright and effective carpet bed can 
hardly be arranged, do not suoceed really well in very 
smoky or oonflned localities, and in any oase the beds 
need very oareiul preparation. The strong-growing sub¬ 
tropicals, on the oontrary, may be had almost as fine in 
town gardens as in the purest country air by the aid of 
deep, rioh soil and plenty of nourishment and moisture. 
I believe strongly in having different beds for separate 
subjects, as then exactly the soil and treatment most suit¬ 
able for the requirement of the particular subject can be 
given, and the best possible results obtained. Beds, if of 
only small size, of Stocks, Asters, Marguerites, single 
Petunias, seedling Verbenas, Phlox Drummond!, and so 
forth, are, when well done, always most attractive, and, 
unless the arrangement and blending of colours is par¬ 
ticularly well done, muoh more effective and natural than 
mixed beds of brightly-coloured plants, the jumble of 
scarlet, crimson, yellow and blue so often seen being most 
annoying. Dahlias ought to be all out now. and with 


RED SPIDER. 

No one will deny that this troublesome pest is 
very difficult to eradicate, or even to keep in 
check, and no one will positively affirm that 
sulphur-painted pipes are of any real service in 
destroying insect life. Owing to the coldness of 
the season, many fruit-growers have been 
obliged to give much more tire-heat than usual 
to the Grapes, Melons, and other crops, and as 
bright sunshine, cold easterly winds, and heated 
pipes are conditions almost certain to lead to an 
attack of red spider, many more, no doubt, 
besides myself, have far too much of it to 
contend with. Once more I have tried paint¬ 
ing the flues and pipes with sulphur, with no 
better results than on previous occasions. On 
several evenings the sulphur fumes were so 
strong, that I did not care [to stay in the 
house, and certainly was very doubtful as to 
their effect on the Vines. Luckily, very little 
harm was done to the foliage of the latter, and, 
unfortunately, none whatever to the spider. I 
have also tried the effect of sulphur fumes in the 
Melon house, but here again no perceptible harm 
was done either to the plants or spider, and I 
am of opinion that once the latter effects a 
lodgment it cannot really be got entirely rid of, 
for that season at least. Cold spring water, 
applied either through a hose or syringe, dis¬ 
turbs them, and at the same time destroys 
many; but they Boon recover from this tem¬ 
porary ’check. “Why not repeat the dose?” 
some will ask, and in the case of Vines oleared 
of fruit it is practicable enough, but I prefer 
to keep the bloom intact on the berries, and 
this is out of the question if frequent Byringings 
are given. As regards Melons, it is not wise 
to frequently saturate with very cold water the 
soil in which they are rooting. Moreover, 
according to my experience, water, however 
often and forcibly it may be applied, will not 
really destroy red spider either on Vines, 
Peaches, Melons, or Cucumbers. Last season 
I grew Cucumbers on the “ express system ”— 
that is to say, without giving any air—but in 
spite of the very frequent overhead syringing* 
and the maintenance of a moisture-charged 
atmosphere, the Bpider spread rapidly ; in fact, 
appeared to delight in the treatment given. 
Prevention is certainly better than cure. 

Sulphur is undoubtedly the best preventive 
of the spread of red-spider, but it must be 
applied direct to the foliage, otherwise it is use¬ 
less. Directly the spider is seen on the Vines 
the under side of the infested leaves ought to 
be well coated with flowers of sulphur, this 
being most cleanly when applied with a sponge. 
My plan is to dip the latter first in water and 
then in the sulphur, no difficulty being experi¬ 
enced in lodging a good quantity of the latter 
on to the leaves. Where muoh of the foliage 
is infested, sponging all of it is a somewhat 
tedious operation, but more time is often spent 
over a few stove plants that stand less in need 
of sponging. In the case of Melons and Cu- 
cumDers, the quickest method of coating the 
foliage is through a syringe. A handful of sul¬ 
phur worked through a muslin bag will mix 
readily with the water, and sufficient of it may 
be lodged on the underside of the foliage in 
the course of one or two syringings to check 
the spider. As a rule, spider on Peach-tree* 
may be kept in check by daily syringing*, 
this being discontinued when the fruit is ripen¬ 
ing. After the fruit is all gathered the foliage 
should be well coated with Bulphur, and, plenty 
of air being left in the house, no farther trouble 
need be taken. I do not affirm that sulphur on 
the foliage actually destroys all the spider it 


to prevent premature expansion. Look after the seed- annoying. uahiias outfit to De all out now, and with a nnrnam «4fh Lnf if MwnnlatAlv chacLa 
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HOU8B A WINDOW GARDENING. 

OUTSIDE WINDOW-GARDENING. 
There ia scope for much variety of treatment j 
in the decoration of the windows outside, and it 
is not always where the most lavish expenditure 1 
has been incurred that the best effects are seen. 
Somehow, artistic window-boxes seem incon¬ 
sistent with trailing growth ; and to my mind, 
when trailing growth is absent from the out¬ 
side window decorations, a very pleasant and 
effective feature is lost. Whatever kind of 
box is used, trailing growth to hang down, 
and creeping growth to ascend, should form part 
of the furniture. There are many plants which 1 
are suitable for the front of the boxes. Creep- | 
ing Jenny and the variegated Sedum carneuin 
are both hardy. Harrison’s Musk would do 
well in a shady window, and the beautiful 
little Thunbergia alata falling over the front 
of the box would have a novel effect, different 
to what is commonly seen. Maurandya Bar¬ 
clay ana is a neat plant, either for climbing or 
trailing. A little attention must bo given 
during the season of growth till the boxes 
are covered, and then they may be left 
to ramble as they please. Nierembergia 
gracilis is a pretty little thing to plant along 
the edge of a box to grow over, and a com¬ 
panion for it may be had in Convolvulus 
mauritanicus. Run a wire or a string along the 
front of the box, and tie the shoots over at firBt 
till the proper direotion has been given, and 


and Balsams. North windows afford scope for 
showing w hat may be done with hardy Ferns, 
arranged either in mixtures or family groups. 
By a family group, I mean a box tilled with 
Hart’s-Tongues, Polystichums, Lastreas, Athy- 
riums, Loniarias, ftc. E. H. in the Field. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

4406.—An evergreen tree wanted.-I would 
suggest an evergreen Oak. It is of a compact, rather 
spreading growth ; but no tree stands wind better than 
this does.—J. D. E. 

Shrubs and rabbits.— To the list of shrubs not 
eaten by rabbits given recently in Uardbsivq it would be 
w-ell to add the charming Garry a elliptica.—WibCBRS, N.B. 

4572.— Pruning 1 Rhododendrons.— The 
best time to prune Rhododendrons is early in 
April, though they may be pruned now ; but if 
cut hard back they would not flower next year. 
The Rhododendron is one of the hardiest shrubs 
in existence, and will bear as much hacking 
about as the common Laurel, and breaks freely 
from the hard wood.—K. H. 

- If you want your plants to stand clear 

of each other you must cut them hard back, as 
you propose, to within 3 feet of the ground, but 
it is too late to do so now for them to flower 
next season. Your best plan to follow is to cut 
them back at the end of next February. All the 
branches should be shortened to one uniform 
level, as if only one is left^the w hole length it 
will probably use up all theaap and prevent the 
others from starting into growth. Your plants 



Climbing Rose on a cottage porch. (See page 182.) 


then leave them alone. The free-growing forms , 
of Ivy- leaved Pelargoniums are excellent for tilling 
the front of the boxes, and when the front has 
been furnished, and some provision made for 
creepers to ascend on each side of the window, 
the foundation for a pretty little picture has 
been laid. The Canary creeper, Cobeea scandens, 
and Lophospermum scandens are all suitable 
for training round the window. Set one plant 
at each end of the box, and train it to a wire ; 
or a few nails to which a string is secured will 
suffice. There are plenty of permanent things 
adapted for every position. The Clematis 
family, for instance, are a host in themselves 
for northern aspects. The common Virginian 
Creeper has a pretty effect in summer, especially 
towards the end of the season, when the leaves are 
changing colour. Last autumn I saw a window 
furnished in this way with a Virginian Creeper 
trained ronnd, forming a lovely fringe of crim¬ 
son foliage. The summer growths— or at least 
some of them—had been left unpruned, and 
they hung loosely swaying about in the wind, 
and conveyed a charmingly tasteful impression. 
For winter, I have seen the small leaved Ivy 
that grows wild in the woods very effectively 
used, and the golden-leaved Periwinkle (Vinca 
eleg&ntissima) has a rather nice appearance. 
To my thinking, when the margins of the win¬ 
dow have been inclosed in beautiful drapery, 
and the front of the box covered in with trailing 
growth, the effect must be pleasing, no matter 
with what or how the boxes may be otherwise 
filled. And there are plenty of plants suitable, 
among which may be noticed at this Beason the 
Pelargonium family in great variety, Helio¬ 
tropes, Stocks, Calseolaria^, Lobelias, Fuchsias, 
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are evidently overcrowded, and severe pruning 
is the only likely plan to restore them to a 
flowering condition.—J. C. C. 


4540.—Stage and alpine Auriculas.— 
There is a wide difference between these two 
sections of Auriculas although their treatment 
is the same. They are of different parentage. 
Primula Auricula is the progenitor of the stage 
Auriculas, and all of them follow the parent in 
having the centre of the flowers thickly coated 
with meal. There are natural hybrids found in 
the Alps of Europe, which may have been culti¬ 
vated in gardens and improved ; such os P. 
Balbisi, which has yellow flowers like P. Auri¬ 
cula, and there is also P. venusta with purple 
flowers, which has probably given the Belf 
colours—rich purple-maroou and violet. Primula 
pubescens, also an alpine species, has no meal 
in the centre, and the purplish-red colour of the 
flowers suggests it as the parent of our Alpine 
Auriculas. It was cultivated by Clusius 200 
years ago, and like P. Balbisi, P. Auricula, 
kc ., it is a variable plant, various formB of it 
being found in a wild state. The so called 
Alpine Auricula is more hardy than the show 
or stage varieties, and can be cultivated in suit¬ 
able positions out-of-doors. The flowers are not 
injured much by showers of rain. The fine meal 
on the flowers and sometimes on the foliage of 
the stage varieties is easily injured by the 
weather.—J. D. E. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving description of upwards of 
thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. Now ready 
fourth and popular edition. Price Is. ; post free, Is. 3d. 
Direct from the Publishing Office, 37, Southampton street, 
Strand, London, W.C. And of all booksellers. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

A HOUSE FOR COOL ORCHIDS. 

My Orchids die ; my Pelargoniums rot j will 
Orchids grow with Primulas and Fuchsias ? and 
many like questions I am continually receiving 
from the Editor of Gardening, until I begin to 
think that I have stumbled amongst a perverse 
and stiff-necked generation, for I have upon 
several occasions distinctly said I am adverse to 
the term greenhouse Orchids, and that Orchids 
will not thrive with such things as Primulas and 
Pelargoniums without exceptional care and 
management; indeed, so great is the risk and 
the trouble, for it is trouble in this case, that 
I never have, and wall not, recommend any of 
my readers to attempt it. It is, however, too 
much the fashion to grow Orchids entirely by 
themselves for their general healthfulness, and 
I never could understand why it is necessary for 
plants that grow naturally upon the branches of 
the forest trees, or amongst dense herbage at 
the bases of the trees, to be placed in a house, 
and religiously kept separate from every plant 
that does not belong to the same order ; but this 
is done in the largest and smallest collections 
grown by the connoisseurs. Whilst I, however, 
totally object to this system it has one recom¬ 
mendation, and that is the plants are more easily 
kept clean. I have now been growing Orchids 
for nearly 40 years, and have never approved of 
the separate system, and have never grown them 
so but upon one or two occasions when compul¬ 
sion was no choice, and I would like to say a 
few words on this subject to my readers in 
( Gardening. You have become enamoured with 
Orchids, and no wonder, for they are when well 
grown the moat gorgeous of nature’s produc¬ 
tions ; but if you must have Chinese Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c., in your 
greenhouse, then you cannot grow Orchids in 
the same place in a satisfactory manner, and my 
advice would be, don’t waste your money nor 
spoil your temper in trying ; but if you have a 
house in which your plants do not flower, from 
there being too little sun, you may rejoice, 
liecause here you may grow many Orchids and 
many Ferns to perfection. The kinds which will 
grow in such a house are the majority of those 
which come from the high mountains of S. America, 
and some of the kinds from similar positions in 
the mountains of Northern India. Amateurs 
may say, How am I to know the localities from 
whence they come ? The answer is, Learn ; it 
will not cost you the amount of tribulation and 
sorrow that it did to learn your daily amount of 
grammar, and it will, in addition, enable you to 
at once place your plant in its proper element. 
Want of this knowledge has kept the Orchid- 
growing world back for many years, for in the 
early days of their history Orchids received from 
South America were at once placed in a hot 
stove, no matter whether they came from the 
hot regions about Panama, or the coldest of the 
Andean mountains in Peru, with the result that 
many speedily died. The summer temperature of 
your Orchid-house should be kept as near as 
possible at about 70 degs. to 75 degs. of heat 
during the day, to maintain which no fire is 
necessary, and the atmosphere, when the house 
is entered, should feel cool to that of the outside 
temperature ; it must be kept cool by keeping 
plenty of water on the stages below the pots, 
and also by shading ; during the winter months 
the temperature should not fall below 45 degs. 
to 50 degs., and a rise of 5 degs. or 10 degs. in 
the day time will be advantageous. I have 
heard of lower temperatures, and of Orchids 
being frozen in winter, but I do not recommend 
the adoption of such a system. It is quite 
enough to know, Bhould such a thing occur, 
that it may not kill them, but even in 
such a house the careful and attentive 
amateur will soon find that one plant will thrive 
better in a corner that is slightly wanner than 
the rest, another in a spot wnich is moister, and 
so forth. In this house, in company with the 
Orchids, may be grown quantities of the Ferns 
from temperate regions ; but do not attempt to 
grow English kinds, because they cannot with¬ 
stand the confinement, and will retaliate by 
breeding colonies of thrips, which will play havoc 
with your Orchids. Tne kinds of Orchids to 
grow in the cool house I am telling my readers 
about continually, so that you must read, learn 
and understand. I think the above should be 
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sufficiently plain for them to understand. And 
in answer to those who enquire, Are there no 
Orchids which I can grow in my greenhouse 
with its ordinary occupants ? I say, Yes, there 
are some; but all are terrestrial kinds—that is 
to say, kinds which grow in the ground like 
any other plant, ana they all die down in 
winter, ana the majority of them are difficult 
to manage in pots. They would, in most in¬ 
stances, thrive far best in the open air; but of 
this subject I must say more anon. 

MjfTT. Bramble. 

TREATMENT OF DICKSONIAS. 
Would you please give me a little information 
regarding the treatment of the Tree-Fern Dick- 
sonia antarctica, the fronds of my plant from 
last year having died down, and only left the 
new ones of this year ? This is the way that it 
does every year. The house has the sun all 
day. Should it be shaded, and does it require 
plenty of water, and do other kinds Of this 
genus require the same treatment?—W. B. S. H. 

»% The plants I recognise under this name 
are all of a tree-like habit, and a few years ago 
they were extremely popular, greenhouse Tree- 
FernB being in great demand, and many hun¬ 
dreds of stems were brought to this country; 
but of late years, through some cause, they have 
fallen into disrepute. It is only quite recently 
I recommended the planting of artificial Tree- 
Ferns in the open-air Fernery. It would be a 
great acquisition if the real Simon Pure would 
exist outdoors with us through the winter; but, 
although sometimes covered with snow in its 
native country, I have never seen a plant exist 
through an English winter in any part of the 
country, yet I have years ago advocated the 
trial in the more favoured parts of our land. 
Dicksonia antarctica is at once the most stately 
and tallest Tree-Fern with which I am ac¬ 
quainted. If planted out in a conservatory it 
will not require much space at the base, as it is 
from the numerous small roots which push ont 
from the stem on all sides that it derives the 
greatest nourishment, and which through the 
summer months should be kept moist by syring¬ 
ing. I have seen the stems cased with Sphag¬ 
num Moss to induce the more rapid growth of 
these roots; but I do not like this practice^ as 
it cannot be removed, and tends to build up a 
soft and rotten stem. I would rather > advise a 
thin coating of the stem with cow-manure. It 
affords nourishment to the young roots and 
does not deteriorate the stem. This I would 
advise in your case, and a good syringing 
all round the stem at least twice each day. 
The fronds should not die annually, but in 
your case they have, no doubt, been burned by 
the sun ; they require shading from the bright 
sunlight. Do not suffer the old fronds when 
dead to remain on the plant; they are prob¬ 
ably infested with thrips, and these would 
speedily ruin the new leaves. I know it is the 
fashion in some of our public gardens to allow 
the old leaves of Tree-Ferns and Palms to hang 
about the stems for years, but it is a dirty and 
slovenly system, which, natural as it is called, 
would not be tolerated in any smart, well- 
appointed private establishment. Cultivation 
should assist nature. This plant does not re¬ 
quire much artificial heat, even in your neigh¬ 
bourhood, and may be placed in the open air in 
summer if a sheltered and shady position is 
chosen for it. Other kinds of Dioksonias which 
thrive in a greenhouse are : D. squarrosa, & 
slender-stemmed species with black stems and a 
flat, table-like head of fronds; it is very dis¬ 
tinct in habit and extremely ornamental; it 
comes from New Zealand and Chatham Islands. 
D. fibrosa, much resembles D. antarctica, and 
may indeed be considered the New Zealand 
form of that species, but is much smaller in 
stature, and the scaly hairs at the base of the 
frond are somewhat different. If I find that 
amateurs do still retain and nurture their Tree- 
Ferns, I shall be pleased to enter more into 
details in the matter. J. Jarvis. 


Treatment of Orchids. — Would you 
kindly give me a few instructions how to grow 
the following Orchids : Stanhopea tigrina (one 
on cork, the rest in pots), Stanhopea tigrina, 
Odontoglossum Rossi majus,Oncidium oruithor- 
rhynchon, Ccelogyne cristata, and Brassia verru¬ 
cosa. One of my Oncidiums has a bloom spike 
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a foot long. I want to know especially how 
and when to water? I am so afraid of giving 
them too much or not enough—and the proper 
time to rest them, so as to succeed in blooming 
them. I might just say mine is not a green¬ 
house, which you so much object to for growing 
Orchids, but a fernery, heated with hot water 
and well charged with moisture. I should like 
to know how to grow them the year through.— 
A Constant Reader for the last Nine Years. 

All the Orchids you name require at the 
present time an abundant supply of moisture, 
but be sure the drainage is in proper working 
order, so as to prevent the possibility of any 
stagnant water remaining about their roots. 
You may imagine I devote too much space to the 
drainage question, but I consider it more im¬ 
portant than any other matter in connection 
with plant growing. Your plants should be in 
active growth nearly all the summer. When 
you observe the bulbs have Btopped increasing 
in length and have thickened up well, the 
water supply may be gradually diminished, but 
it should not be entirely withdrawn from any 
of the kinds you name, except the Stanhopea.— 
Matt. Bramble. 

Fragrant Chrysanthemums.— If these 
flowers possessed a fragrance they would be 
much more highly prized. The varieties, all of 
which smell like Violets, are of a limited 
number. The scent of some varieties, more 
especially that named Mrs. Langtry, is suffi¬ 
ciently strong when several plants are growing 
together and flowering freely to pervade the 
whole house. When the sorts which I shall 
name are cultivated for their fragrance alone, they 
should be managed so that they flower freely, 
and in the case of Dr. Sharpe and Progne, two 
reflexed kinds, the buds of these should not be 
selected too early, or the flowers will be much 
paler in colour and of irregular shape, parti¬ 
cularly the former. It is wise to allow this 
variety (Dr. Sharpe) to perfect a number of 
blossoms, which it will ao if the shoots are 
pinched when the plant is 4 inches high, and 
again when the subsequent branches are 5 inches 
long. After this one more stopping will suffice, 
allowing the shoots to grow away at will, thin¬ 
ning out the branches and flower buds according 
to requirements. Mrs. Langtry is a variety of 
a pink shade of colour, flowering as a bush 
plant profusely all the way up each stem, and 
should be allowed to perfect all its blossoms. 
Patience, another single-flowered variety with 
fringed flowers, is scented, but in a less degree. 
Dick Turpin, an Anemone-Pompon variety, 
bright magenta, with a yellow eye, of dwarf 
habit, flowers freely and possesses a powerful 
Violet fragrance. To have bushy plants, the 
shoots should be pinched about three times in 
all, allowing all the flower buds to develop.—M. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. — These 
have of late years been vastly improved, and 
now we have varieties in all shades of colour, 
with the graceful trailing habit of the old Ivy- 
leaf. These are remarkably useful basket- 
plants, as when trailing down and throwing out 
their long flower-stalks they are Been to great 
advantage. For covering trellises or training 
up columns in the conservatory very few plants 
can excel them, and in the flower-garden 
large vases, flower-baskets, and raised beds can 
hardly have a more graceful edging than the 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. For supplying cut 
flowers I find the double and semi-double kinds 
most useful, and the way I manage to get a 
supply of bloom is to put some old plants into 
pots or boxes at the foot of back walls of plant 
or fruit-houses, and stretch some wire-netting 
along the face of the wall to support the shoots 
The way they keep on flowering, if liberally 
supplied with liquid food, is surprising. Where 
cut flowers are in great request it will be found 
a most useful addition to the supply if a good 
batch of these plants is kept under glass all 
the season, as they are then much clearer in 
colour. They are of the easiest culture, and 
little affected by insects. They ought certainly 
to receive more attention than is usually accorded 
them.—H. 

Hardiness of Stephanotis flori* 
blinds. —This well-known plant is a general 
favourite, but it is, perhaps, not so generally 
known that it can withstand a great amount of 
oold uninjured, or, at any rate, without impair¬ 
ing its flowering properties. An example of 
this may be seen in Mr. James’s nursery at 


Norwood, where a large plant Is covering the 
roof of a house. Through an accident to the 
heating apparatus in the very severe weather 
of the winter before last this plant became 
frozen, and was without any warmth for some 
days. After it had been frozen, the house was 
covered up and kept dark in order to thaw the 
plant gradually. The plant was last summer in 
the most vigorous health, and laden with thou¬ 
sands of trusses of its fragrant blooms.—G. 

Table Mountain Orchid (Disa grandi- 
flora).—I have had a long acquaintance with 
this, the most beautiful of terrestrial Orchids, 
since my late friend, Mr. Charles Leach, of 
Clapham Park, who flrst flowered it in 1861, 
gave me a small piece of it. This I lost after 
two or three years, owing, I believe, more to 
the bad quality of the peat used than from bad 
management. About a dozen years ago I ob¬ 
tained a nice clump of it, and with this I have 
been most successful. Last year I had two pans 
of it; one about 9 inches across had ten flower¬ 
ing stems containing twenty-six flowers. The 
variety is that called superba, and is the 
brightest of any I know. Last autumn, after 
it had done flowering, I had to separate it, as 
I wished to give pieces to some friends. I was 
told that it delighted In being pulled to 
pieces, but I have not found it so. I have 
now four pans of it, bnt I shall not 
have such blooms as I had last year, 
and I much doubt the statement that it likes 
being pulled to pieces. When dividing it I 
left one dump untouched—that is, did not 
divide it, and potted it separately, and 
this is the strongest piece I have. When the 
advice was given to pull it to pieces, I fancy the 
writer’s experience had been with what is 
known, I believe, as the Glasnevin variety, which 
seems to me the more robust, but very inferior 
in the quality of its flowers. Mr. Burbidge 
kindly sent me a piece of this to compare ; but 
I question very much whether I shall care to 
increase my stock of it, and in dealing w*ith my 
own plants this autumn, I shall simply take out 
a large portion of the peat and replace it with 
fresh. As I have before said, this Orchid is 
as easy to grow as a scarlet Pelargonium, if 
people will only attend to simple rules; but 
that is the difficulty. Being an Orchid, they 
think it must require heat, whereas, really, 
the less it has the better. In winter, I simply 
keep it where frost will not reach it, and in 
the spring remove it to the shelf nearest the 
door of my house. It is potted in good peat, 
with lumps of charcoal. Some advocate Sphag¬ 
num, but I have never used it. It is always 
kept moist, and when growth commences in 
earnest I syringe it twice or three times a-day. 
With this treatment it is sure to do well.—L. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— These plants are 
very often seen grown in such quantities as to 
exclude things that are more varied and in¬ 
teresting. When massed together in a green¬ 
house in large numbers in summer, the idea 
that presents itself is that the display is only 
another phase of bedding which may be done as 
well out-of-doors. The season most appropriate 
for these flowers is in winter, when there are 
comparatively few plants in bloom, and when 
their flowers are useful for cutting. The great 
market growers strike their plants late, having 
them much smaller at the end of summer than is 
usual in private places; but their houses are 
so constructed that the plants are close to the 
glass; this enables them to flower freely under 
a comparatively high temperature. If an attempt 
wero made to bloom plants on this method in 
the badly lighted houses often met with in pri¬ 
vate gardens, they would grow more to leaf than 
flower. It is, therefore, safer to depend upon 
older plants that have their wood hard and 
matured. These may consist of cuttings struck 
last autumn, or older examples that have been 
cat back. They should now be stood out-of- 
doors in a moderately open situation, giving 
sufficient water to keep them healthy and the 
growth moving slowly. They ought to be 
rather under them over-potted, ana manuri&l 
stimulants should be given sparingly. Prepared 
in this way the plants will give double the 
amount of bloom when placed in heat than 
those having their growth insufficiently matured 
will do. The laige-flowering varieties are liked 
by some ; but the moBt suitable sorts are those 
that bloom most profusely, and have the indi¬ 
vidual flowers comparatively small.—T. 
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HYDRANGEA CULTURE FOR MARKET. 

The common Pink Hydrangea (H. hortensis) is 
very largely and well grown in pota by some of 
the donate who supply the wholesale dower- 
market in Covent Garden. On plants in 5-inch 
pots the dower-heads often measure ae much as 
18 inches across, the plants themselves being 
very dwarf and furnished with large dark-green 
glossy leaves. The method of culture generally 
adopted is as follows : A few large old plants 
will be found to furnish at all timeB in the 
growing season an abundant supply of cuttings. 

These are removed with a sharp knife during 
the months of May and June, and are inserted 
four or five in a 5-inch pot in some sandy 
soil. If kept well shaded and moist they 
soon strike root, when they are immediately 
potted off singly in good, heavy, rich loam, 
mixed with a little decayed manure. They are may be lost. It can only be increased slowly. 


sun-heat a little shade will be beneficial. Succes- 
sional plants will, of course, be introduced as re¬ 
quired, and in all respects receive similar treat¬ 
ment. A stake to each shoot will be necessary to 
prevent the breakage of the heavy heads of blos¬ 
som. The Hydrangea can be grown to almost any 
size, but it is never more effective than when 
grow n in small pots. As is well known the 
natural pink colour of the flowers may be 
changed to blue by an occasional watering with 
a weak solution of alum water, or by potting 
in soil that contains an abundance of irou. 

_ H. B. 

Ataccia cristata.—This plant haw singu¬ 
lar flowers, and on that account deserves culti¬ 
vation. The room that even a large example of 
this Ataccia requires is very limited. It requires 
stove treatment all the year round, otherwise it 


When the specimens are strong, side-shoots 
appear on the fleshy stem, usually below the 
After a time they produce roots that 
Itimately descend into the soil if giveu 
Buflicient time ;^and where large examples are 
required they may be allowed to remain until 


placed in a pit where they can have an abund¬ 
ance of air, and when established the sashes arc 
entirely removed. The young growths are not leaves. After a time the' 
stopped, the object in view' being to produce would ultimately descent] 
sturdy plants, with well-ripened terminal buds. 

About the end of the month of July they will be 
ready to be placed in their flower 
ing pots, 5-inch or 6-inch ones 
being ouite large enough. In pot¬ 
ting, the soil in the pots is made- 
very firm indeed, and then they 
are arranged in convenient sized 
beds out-of-doors, exposed to all 
the sun and air possible, and also 
with liquid-manure ; good guano 
makes as good a one as any that 
can be used. 

The plants will not grow more 
than a few inches in height, for 
as soon as the pota become filler! 
with roots, growth ceases in that 
direction, and the energies of the 
plants afterwards seem devoted 
to the perfecting of the embryo 
flower-buds. By the end of the 
month of September the foliage 
will show signs of approaching 
ripeness, and when that happens 
a slight diminution in the supply 
of water will be advisable ; but 
this must not be carried too far, 
as, by so doing, the plants would 
be weakened. As winter ap¬ 
proaches they require to be re¬ 
moved to Borne place where they 
will be protected from frost, for 
although quite hardy, yet when 
treated as pot plants, it is by no 
means wise to allow them to 
become frozen. The structure in 
w'hich they are wintered should, 
however, be light, dry, and well 
ventilated, ana no more artificial 
heat should be used than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to secure them 
from severe weather. In private 
places Hydrangeas are often 
stowed away in winter under 
stages, and in other dark, out-of- 
the-way places. This is the 
worst possible practice, and 
plants so treated only produce good results 
by accident, as it were. The Hydrangea 
requires every possible ray of light during 
all stages of its growth, and even when dor¬ 
mant. About the first week in January is 
a good time to introduce a few plants into 
a comfortably, warm house, provided it con¬ 
tains a bed of warm leaves or tan near the 
glass. This is the placo on which to set the 
pots. Give a thorough soaking of warm water 
to the roots and they will speedily commence 
growth. When this has gone on for a few 
weeks, the bloom-buds will be visible on the 
tips of the shoots, and all suckers and other 
growth which does not contain any bloom 
should be removed in order that the energies of 
the plant may be concentrated in the production 
of large and finely-coloured heads of blossom. 

In a general sense, single heads, or two shoots 
on a plant are the best; but in some cases, three 
or four shoots, as in the manner of the one here 
illustrated maybe suffered to remain. The plants 
should have every encouragement possible in 
the shape of a moist and genial atmosphere, 
and abundant supplies of liquid-manure should 
be given. When ventilating, avoid all catting 
draughts of cold air, and at times of excessive 
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Plants in our Readers' Hardens: A well-flowered Pink Hydrangea. Fnpraved f jr Garlicosq 
from a photograph sent by Mr. H. Robs Halloway, Monaliadh, Inverness. 


the plant consists of a number of crowns. 
Where the object is to increase the stock, the 
side-breaks, when furnished witli young roots, 
should be taken off. The summer will generally 
be found the best time for separating them, and 
the severance must be effected with a clean cut, 
os the fleshy succulent nature of the stems is 
such that, if bruised, the chances are that decay 
will follow. Tlace them singly in 4-inch or 
5-inch pots, well drained, and filled with turfy 
peat, from which some of the earthy matter has 
been removed, add a fourth part of broken 
crocks with some sand, insert the suckers so 
that their roots are auite covered, and secure 
them with a couple of sticks and ties so as to 
make them firm. Until the roots make some 
progress it will be necessary to keep the plants 
a little close, but this must not be carried too 
far, or the stems w-ill be apt to rot. As soon as 
the plants become established expose them fully 
to the air of the house. A fair amount of light 
is necessary, but shade carefully from the sun ; 
if this is not attended to the leaves will get 
injured. In the course of time, as the bottom 
leaves die off, the stems of the plants become 
bare, and each year in the growing season these 
emit roots. If some Sphagnum ib tied round 
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the stem, the roots will soon take to it, after 
which the head with the roots may be taken 
off and potted. If kept moderately close for a 
few weeks they will soon become established. 
This is a good time for dealing with such plants, 
as there is sufficient time for the stools to break. 
If strong, they will form several crowns which 
may either be taken off when sufficiently strong 
to be grown singly, or may remain to form large 
specimens. —T. 

Gardenias. — When Gardenias are well 
managed they keep on producing successional 
flow ers, more or less, as long as the plants make 
free growth. With plenty of heat in a good, light 
house they soon attain a large size, but unless 
they have a proportionate amount of root-room, 
the growth comes thin and weak, and the 
flowers small ; this they wdll do if under-potted, 
even when manure-water is given them. There¬ 
fore, unless there is room to accommodate 
large specimens, it is better to either discard 
such as are getting bigger than desirable, or 
shorten their branches w-ell in, anti after the 
plants have broken into growth, turn them 
out of the pots and shake away a consider¬ 
able portion of the old Boil, putting them in- 
others a size or two larger. So 
treated, there is yet time before 
the end of summer for them to 
make strong growth that will 
bloom. Young stock struck 
from cuttings early in spring 
should be pushed on so as to 
get all the strength possible 
into them before the end of 
the season, for though the 
naturally freo disposition of the 
kinds usually cultivated is such 
that they will flower in a small 
state, yet the quantity and 
size of the flowers are fairly 
proportionate to the strength 
the plants have attained. Gar¬ 
denias are free rooters, and os 
-oon ob the pots which the little 
plants are now in get full of 
roots they should be moved to 
«*thers two or three sizes larger. 
Brisk heat, with plenty of light, 
a moderate amount of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture, no stint of 
water to the roots, aud freedom 
from insects are necessary to 
grow'Gardenias well. The small 
G. citriodora requires propor¬ 
tionately less pot room, but the 
more size the plants attain the 
greater quantity of flowers they 
nay be expected to bear ; con¬ 
sequently, when the soil gets 
well filled with roots larger 
r»ota should be given. This 
species does not need much in¬ 
terference with its branches i 
little or no cutting in will be 
wanted, except removing the 
points from any shoots that 
take on undue lead to the others. 
-N. 

Gloxinias.—Young plants 
raised from seed sown in the 
early mont hs of the year should now be coming 
into bloor . 1 . If at all under-potted feed them 
liberally •> vith weak manure-water, which will 
enable th em to keep on flowering much longer 
than would otherwise he the case. Old ex¬ 
amples that were started early and are now 
carry in/ j a full crop of bloom will produce 
success) .onal flowers more or less in propor¬ 
tion the help they receive from liquid- 
manure. It is worth while to prolong the 
blooming as mach as possible rather than 
let the plants go to rest immediately the 

S rinrfipol display is over. To keep Gloxinias 
owering it is necessary to preserve the foliage 
in a. healthy state, and free from thrips or red 
spi der. Plants raised from seed sowm later and 
in'^ended to bloom later on in the season must 
not be cramped in too small pots, otherwise the 
flowers will be few in number and soon over. 
The more light they receive the better they will 
bloom, and the more useful will the flowers be 
when required for cutting. Where thegrowths 
is stojfc, with thick, leathery leaves, the flower 
remain in good condition for several days in 
water, but it the plants are badly managed the 
flowers arc useless for cutting, flagging os soon 
as severed from the plants.—E. 
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Tillandsias, Vriesiae, and moat other 
Bromeliaceous plants can be increased to a cer¬ 
tain extent by means of division, or by detach¬ 
ing suckers ; but of some seeds are occasionally 
-obtained, and when such is the case they can be 
raised in an almost unlimited quantity, for the 
seeds of many kinds are very minute and ger¬ 
minate well. I have raised a large quantity of 
the beautiful vEchmea fulgens, of whioh almost 
■every seed must have grown. The seed was 
sown as soon as ripe in pans of sandy peat, the 
top portion being passed through a fine sieve, 
while the bottom Boil was rather rougher and 
more fibrous. The surface being well watered 
the seed was at once sown thinly thereon, and 
owing to the wetness of the soil it directly 
adhered thereto. A slight oovering of dry sand 
being sprinkled over the seeds, a pane of glass 
was laid on each pot, and allowed to remain on 
till the young plants made their appearance. 
As soon as they could be conveniently handled 
they were pricked off in much the same kind of 
soil as before, and some placed in a close case 
made far more rapid progress than those that 
were kept in the ordinary atmosphere of the 
stove.—N. 


Freesia refraota alba.—At one time this 
^was considered a difficult bulb to grow, and 
Sts specific name was thought to be in reference 
to its refractory character ! It has, however, 
proved itself amenable to culture, and last 
season I had it very fine. They were 
planted six in a 5-inch pot, and the plants 
grew from 15 inches to 18 inches high, and, 
although each bulb threw up only one flowering 
stem, yet this had four flowering shoots, ana 
so vigorous were they that this observation was 
made concerning them—that the pots were too 
crowded with bloom. As I know some people 
still complain of a difficulty in growing them, 
I may say that I believe one element of success 
is to thoroughly roast the bulbs after the 
flowering season is over. I place the pots on 
a top shelf near the glass, and leave them there 
there until thoroughly dried off. They are then 
removed and laid under the stage until the 
time for potting comes round; but had I the 
convenience for doing so I should keep them 
in the same place all the summer. They seed 
freely, and if it is wished to save seed they 
must be treated differently—water must not be 
withheld, and they must not be placed in quite 
so warm a position. It is very satisfactory to 
find that this most fragrant flower is so easily 
managed, for, both for its beauty and perfume, 
it is invaluable for cutting.—E. 


Heaths. —Those who propagate and grow 
their own stock of winter-blooming Heaths ex¬ 
perience little difficulty in getting the plants to 
move freely after they have bloomed, as com¬ 
pared with those who usually purchase what 
they require when in flower, or about to flower. 
The reason for this is that home-grown plants 
are not likely to have their future well-being 
endangered by being over fed ; whereas it often 
happens that the plants which come from the 
hands of the great growers are so overdone with 
artificial manure, given during the season that 
immediately precedes their blooming, that many 
never recover, even when carefully treated after 
they have flowered. There is little difficulty 
attending the propagation of the autumn ana 
winter-flowering section of Heaths, &ts most of 
them are Boft-wooded and quick growers. Cut¬ 
tings put in towards the end of summer , if fairly 
attended to, will be well rooted by spring, 
early in which they should be potted on. 
Young plants that have been raised in this 
way and are now in small pots should be 
kept in a cold pit or frame, with the pots 
stood well up to the glass on some moisture- 
holding material, for if they do not get plenty of 
light it is useless to expect them to do well. 
Give a little shade in bright weather; they must 
be well attended to with water. Stop the 
shoots so as to lay the foundation for woll- 
furnished specimens. Plants that are a year 
older and now in larger pots require to be 
similarly treated, except that less snade will be 
needed, and they may have more air ; plants of 
this size should also have their shoots pinched 
back moderately. Larger plants that are in 
the pots in which they are to flower may now 
be stood out-of-doors on a bed of fine asbes, or, 
still better, in a shallow pit, where the lights 
can be drawn off them and replaced if heavy 
rains occur. Give the requisite attention to 
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assist the growth, so that the plants may gain 
sufficient size early in the season to admit of 
their being in a condition to bloom well. 
Manure-water may be given once a fortnight or 
so, being careful not to apply it too strong. 
Plants that have flowered and been repotted 
after being cut in should be kept under glass 
until the roots have got some hold of the new 
soil, after which the sooner they are put out¬ 
doors the better, treating them as recommended 
for the younger stock.—B. 

Maiden-hair Ferns. —Possibly the follow¬ 
ing notes will be interesting to some of the 
readers of Gardening. I have some Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns in a oool house, and about two or 
three months ago the young fronds, which were 
commencing to show, died down again. Upon ex¬ 
amining the roots, I found they were in very 
bad mould, and also had a number of small white 
worms, the largest not being a quarter of an 
inch long amongst them. Not knowing any 
way of getting rid of these wormB (which I 
presumed were the cause of the mischief), I took 
the Ferns out of the pots, and, after knocking 
away the earth, washed the roots quite clean in 
water. I then repotted them in a mixture com¬ 
posed mostly of peat. Though they have been 
standing such a time (and I took them for dead), 
I now see they are throwing up a considerable 
number of young fronds.—M. S. I. A. 

Dendrobium lingnseforme, —This is 
the name of the piece of Orchid sent by 11 A 
Constant Reader ” to name, from Devonshire, 
where he says he found it growing upon a tree. 
Perhaps so, “ Constant Reader,” but it was in 
someone's Orchid-house, I imagine. ‘ * Old Matt. ’ ’ 
requires more than chaff to catch him ; next 
time try him with good plump com. For the 
information of the readers of Gardening, it 
may be worth noting that this is an Australian 

? lant, now seldom grown but in botanic gardens. 

'he leaves are thick, broad, and very fleshy; 
the spikes bear numerous long-petalled white 
flowers, which have a very pretty plume-like 
appearance.—M att. Bramblb. 

4566. — Jasminum sambac. —It is a com¬ 
mon fault of the Jasmines that require a warm 
temperature to drop their flowers soon after 
they expand. I find the blossoms can only be 
safely used for button-holes when they are 
wired. At this time of year you should try 
your plants in a lower temperature for a few 
weeks, say in the warmest comer of a rather 
close greenhouse; that is your only chanoe of 
getting the flowers to last long enough for the 
purpose you require them for without wiring.— 


4541.— Growing 1 Salvias.— Your best 
plan is to plant out your stock in an open 
situation in the kitchen garden where the soil 
is fairly rich, and to pot up the plants again at 
the end of September. The best kinds to grow 
are splendens Bruanti (scarlet), Betheli (rose), 
rutilans (magenta), Hoveyi (purple), and 
gesnerseflora (scarlet). When you lift the plants 
m autumn put them in as small pots as you can 
without mutilating the roots too much, and 
then place them in a shady corner of the green¬ 
house for a few days, and keep the foliage 
damp during that time by syringing two or 
three times a-day. When the leaves no longer 
flag place them in a light and airy position on 
the stage.—J. C. C. 

4567.—Plants for an unheated green¬ 
house. —Chrysanthemums will be a strong 
feature. Among other flowering plants, have 
Coronilla glauca, Eupatorium odor a turn, a few 
Camellias—perhaps the latter might be planted 
in the borders, if convenient—also a few Roses, 
such as Marshal Niel, William Allen Richard¬ 
son, Niphetos, Ac. The Indian Rhododendrons 
will be useful, and plenty of hardy Dutch Bulba, 
Tree Carnations, and Richardias might be a 
special feature. It will be more satisfactory to 
have a few things, and do them well. The fol¬ 
lowing are useful foliage plants : Dracaena indi¬ 
visa, rhormium tenax variegatum (New Zealand 
Flax), Arundo Donax variegatum (thfe makes a 
striking plant under glass, especially when 
planted out), Myrtles, Fan Palms (such as 
Chamserops humilis, C. Fortune!, and C. excelsa 
will be <^uite at home); Apidistra lurida and 
A. 1. vanegata will be useful.—E. H. 


4548.—Plante for a shaded position. 
—Ferns or foliage plants will be most suitable. 
Among the former: Pteris tremula, Pteris 


cretica, and P. o. albo lineata, Asplenium bulbi* 
ferum, Adiantum formosum, ana A. cuneatum 
will be suitable. Among foliage plants I should 
select, the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra), Dracaena 
indivisa, Ficus elastica (India Rubber), and 
Corypha australis.—E. H. 

4548.—Fuchsias for show in August. 
—If the roots of the plants are working through 
to the sides of the pots, give another shift, using 
rough rich compost, but do not over-pot. Keep 
the plants in a warm house for the present, 
freely syringed and lightly shaded when the 
sun is bright. Pinch back all shoots that seem 
inclined to mar the outline of the plants, and 
pinch off all flowers till within five or six weeks 
of the show. Then give liquid-manure.—E. H. 
4553.—Zonal Pelargoniums for show. 

—In the height of summer these plants will be 
in full bloom in about five weeks from the time 
pinching is discontinued. To get the foliage 
well-ooloured, elevate the plants near to the 
glass, ventilate freely, and give a slight shade 
m the middle of the day, omy when the sun is 
very powerful. A small bagful of soot sunk in 
the tank from which the water used for them 
is taken is also a great aid in improving the 
appearance of the foliage. The less the flower¬ 
ing varieties are shaded, until the trusses begin 
to fill up, the better; but the tricolors require 
screening from powerful sunshine at all times to 
do their best.—B. C. R. 

4479. — Culture of a Datura. — These 
thrive best planted against pillars, or in beds or 
borders, ana allowed to grow into large bushes 
or dwarf trees. The plants may be kept in any 
form or size desired by pruning, which they bear 
remarkably well, and which is best performed 
at the close of the flowering season or later in 
autumn. Daturas enjoy a moderate amount of 
warmth when in full growth, but require to be 
kept dry and cool in winter. If “Plumber” 
cannot adopt the above method, I would suggest 
that he grow his plant in a 11-inch or 12-inch 
pot as a standard, the stem of which may range 
from any height from 4 feet to 7 feet to suit ms 
convenience. The head should be formed of 
three or more branches, which will soon be pro¬ 
duced on stopping the main stem, and after it is 
once obtained, the annual growths may be cut 
back to where the leading branches originate.— 
W. Clark. 

-These are greenhouse or conservatory 

plants in England, but they do better if they 
can have a warm, moist atmosphere when 
making their growths. The plant is not well 
adapted for a small greenhouse, being a vigor¬ 
ous growing subject, and has the best effect 
planted in a conservatory, where it can grow 
mto specimens from 6 feet to 12 feet high. If 
they are grown in pots these should be 12 inches 
to 15 inches inside diameter. Pot the plant in 
good loam, decayed manure, or leaf-mould, and 
a little turfy peat.—J. D. E. 

4480 . —Treatment of Primulas and Cyclamen. 
—The best way to raise Primulas and Cyclamen is from 
seeds, whioh ought now to be sown or during next month. 
The plants done flowering ought to be plaoed in oold 
frames, and be not too freely supplied with water at the 
roots. Pull the lights off night ana day in fine weather.— 
J. D. E. 


4460.—Treatment of Genistas.— When these have 
done blooming the flowering shoots ought to be out beok 
to within a few inohes of their base. This plant produoee 
roots freely and makes very rapid growth. They should 
be repotted annually to keep up their vigour.—J. D. E. 

4652.—Adiantum Farleyense.— This Adiantum 
may be safely taken to the oonservatory bv-and-by, when 
the weather becomes quite warm and settled. Do not 
plaoe it in a draughty position. Water carefully, and take 
book to the wanner house If it loses colour or seems un¬ 
happy.—E. H. 

-It will not be safe to move this to a greenhouse; it 

is quite a stove plant.—J. D. E. 

4669. — Begonias for show. —Pinohing off the 
flower-buds will reserve the strength of the plants until 
wanted ; but the shoots must not be stopped. The best 
way is to keep on shifting the plants Into larger pots, 
which will keep them growing, and few flowers will be 
produoed until the pots begin to fill with roots.—B. C. R. 

Aohimenee. — These plants are often too much 
crowded in the pots or baskets in which they are grown, 
the result being that the lower leaves often become brown 
and unsightly before the plants have finished blooming, 
and the flowers are not freely produoed. They may be 
kept in presentable condition by the use of manure water. 
If this is applied in a weak state it may be given every 
time the soil requires moistening.—N. 


4478.— Cement for flue joints.— A composition is 
■old by a oompany at Bristol called Purimaoboe—fire¬ 
fighter—whioh would answer “ Q. W. C.’s” purpose. It 
will stand any amount of heat, wet, or dry, and is used as 
ordinary oement. I have used it to mend a slit in a gat 
retort, whioh is always exposed to a white, or nearly whits, 
heat, and it has answered well for months.—W. H. O. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NARCISSUS HORSFIELDI. 

Seen in a strong clnmp, like that figured in the 
annexed woodcut, this Daffodil has, in my 
opinion, but one rival, and that a flower scarcely 
distinguishable from it except by a Daffodil ex¬ 
pert—-I mean Empress. Its noble flowers are 
well set off by the broad glaucous foliage, which 
stands up stoutly, and contrasts in a marked 
way with the poor, green leafage of so many 
other kinds. The clump figured—the kind gift, 
some two or three years ago, of a good friend— 
bore in a space of less than a square foot 16 1 
rfect blossoms, all of unusual size, the average 
ing over 4 inches across. I find this Daffodil j 
likes a cool, moist soil and partial shade, as it ' 
increases rapidly and flowers well under these 
conditions, in which maximus will barely exist. 
Amongst its neighbours which flourish best are 
Primula japonica, P. denticulata, P. rosea, P. 
sikkimensis, and Trillium grandiflorum. 

G. P. 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 
Whatever is done in this country towards 
solving the problem as to the possibility of 
growing Lily of the Valley crowns suitable for , 
ordinary winter forcing equal to the samples j 
obtained from Germany, merits generous con- J 
Bideration. There is reason to fear that growers ! 
for this purpose have to contend with much 


duction of pure, unstained flowers. As evidence 
of the density of the growth in the more ad¬ 
vanced beds, it is aiiirmed that these give in 
good crowns no less than 500 to 600 per square 
yard—a marvellous production, and it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the firm, finding them¬ 
selves rather overdone with stock, are at length 
offering some to the trade. The present beds 
range from 7 feet in width to 150 feet long. 
Generally they have protection in the form of 
movable wooden sides and ends, but the ends 
have on the tops very stout pieces of quarter¬ 
ing, through which pass long screws, to the 
heads of which are attached stout wires. 
These, at intervals of 12 inches apart, are 
strained tightly the whole length of the 
beds, some stout sticks being laid across as 
rests for the wires at intervals. On the 
wires light canvas is rolled down at night 
and back again in the morning, and as the 
blooming period approaches lights are laid on 
over the wires to give the flowers the desired 
finish. As a few of these beds have the advan¬ 
tage of a couple of hot-water pipes running 
through them, whilst others without heat are 
somewhat under the shade of trees, the bloom¬ 
ing season is greatly prolonged, and the quan¬ 
tity of flowers obtained is so enormous as to 
seem, when mentioned, almost like exaggera¬ 
tion. A bed lasts for about six years if heated, 
and eight years if left unheated. The whole 
of the roots are then lifted out and 
sorted. In the meantime the soil is partly 



Narcissus Horsfleldi. Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. Greenwood Pim. 


trade prejudice in favour of the Continental 
roots, Dut it can hardly be imagined that per¬ 
severance, combined with the production of a 
first-class home-grown sample offered at a 
moderate price, would not soon create a home 
trade. There seems to be no doubt but that 
what is done in Germany can be done here, and 
if it is possible to produce at home as good as 
can be obtained elsewhere, commonsense seems 
to point towards its being done. Some¬ 
thing towards a solution of this problem has 
been done at Twickenham, where Messrs. 
Hawkins and Bennett have for many years been 
developing a huge stock of their grand variety, 
the Victoria Lily, not in pots, but in large beds, 
comparatively outdoors, for these beds are pro¬ 
tected only during the spring, when some two 
or three are lightly forced, and the rest are pro¬ 
tected by the aid of lights or thin canvas rolled 
down over the plants at night. The growers 
believe that the worst enemy to the successful 
cultivation of high-class Lilies of the Valley 
is found in spring frosts. Still, it is obvious 
that they regard this protection more needful 
as a shelter for the bloom than for the foliage, 
which seems hardy enough. But at Twicken¬ 
ham, owing to the exceedingly limited area of 
ground at disposal, the plants have to be 
literally crammed in thickly, and in a locality 
so near the Thames, moisture and fog might be 
expected to promote harm from frosts. Still, 
none is evident on the stock beds, which have 
no protection ; hence, it seems evident that 
the shelter afforded is chiefly to assist the pro- 
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excavated and renewed, the bottom is trenched, 
and ample manure added, as also is fresh soil, 
and the bed is replanted. Skilled labour 
seems needful for such work, as there is much 
patience and care needed in placing the crowns 
in the beds in lines and with perfect evenness. 
The first year, because the crowns;are still 
plump, very good flowers are produced; the 
second year, because the roots are mostiv en¬ 
gaged in establishing themselves, the flower 
production is less ; but the third year finds strong 
crowns producing robust foliage and fine flowers. 
The process is simple enough, and with so 
many beds it is needful to renovate some every 
autumn, for November seems to be about the 
best season for performing this useful work. 
Annually, after the beds are established, a top¬ 
dressing of short manure is given to the beds. 
It serves the useful purpose of protecting the 
crowns from frost and fertilising the soil. Clay’s 
fertiliser, applied in the spring, is also found a 
valuable stimulant, promoting glossiness in the 
leafage and finely-developed spikes of bloom. 
The Victoria variety is one of the finest grown, 
and a glance over the Twickenham beds, 
luxuriant in foliage and crowded with bloom, 
shows that it has no tendency to blindness. 
What is so well done by Messrs. Hawkins and 
Bennett in their restricted area and in soil of only 
moderate quality, may also be done very largely 
in specially favoured localities which have 
natural deep soil, where the area is extensive 
and fruit-trees give some useful shelter from 
spring frosts. A. 


44S5. — Wallflowers near Man¬ 
chester. —Old plants are more likely to die 
than younger ones. The best way to get 

f ood Wallflowers is to sow the seeds in April, 
’rick the young plants out about the end of 
May, about 3 inches asunder. When they have 
grown about six or eight weeks, replant them 
again 6 inches to 9 inches apart. This replanting 
twice makes dwarf well-rooted little specimens, 
which may be planted where they are to flower 
well into the ground in October.—J. D. E. 

4488.—Lily of the Valley not flower¬ 
ing. —This is doubtless owing to the hot sum¬ 
mer to a certain extent; but being planted 
where they are overhung by Lilac-trees would 
be an aggravation, as the roots of these trees 
quite exhaust the soil near them. Plant them 
where the roots of trees cannot penetrate to 
where they are growing. I find they do well in 
the open, exposed to the sun. I have the pink, 
white, and double-white forms all flowering 
together in an exposed part of my rock garden ; 
also the variety with gold-striped leaves.— 
J. D. E. 

4555.— Striking Clove cuttings.— Cut¬ 
tings of Clove Carnations will strike under 
handlights in a shady situation. The soil should 
be light and rich. Press it down moderately 
firm ; water, and put \ inch of silver sand on 
the surface; thrust or dibble in the cuttings, 
and water to settle. In preparing the cuttings, 
remove some of the bottom leaves, and cut clean 
across just below a joint. Leave as much 
Grass on the plants as can be layered.—E. H. 

-The cuttings taken oft now will strike in a shady 

place under close bell-glasses. The glasses should be 
taken off and be wiped every morning, replacing them 
immediately. The best way to propagate all classes of 
Cloves and Carnations is by layering them in July and 
August.—J. D. E. 

4561.— Lily-stems decaying.— I fear 
there is no remedy for the Lily-stems decaying. 
Unfortunately, I am not unacquainted with the 
disease, for that is what I believe it to be, as a 
similar disease occurred amongst our Lilies in 
the borders a few years ago. One year it 
attacked the stems and another the leaves only. 
Every leaf turned as black as soot in a few days, 
but except to weaken the growth a little the 
next year it did them no harm, but the season 
it attacked the stems I lost several fine bulbs of 
the Madonna and auratum varieties. Unless 
the disease is discovered in its earliest stage I do 
not think a successful remedy will be found to 
check it; but it is my impression that if taken 
in time when only the Btems are affected, that a 
dressing of equal parts soft soap and sulphur 
would do so. These ingredients should be 
mixed with a little milk or water, and made 
into a thin paste, which must be rubbed on the 
affected parts when the stems are quite dry.— 

J. c. c. 

4602.— Treatment of Anemones.— Take up the 
Anemones when the foliage dies down. Dry the bulbs on 
a shelf in an airy room Manure and trench up the bed, 
and replant in autumn 8 inches apart, or else plant on a 
fresh site.—E. H. 

- They have been too long in one place. 

Dig the tubers up when the leaves decay, store 
them in a dry place until November, and plant 
them in deep, well enriched soil. We grow our 
Anemones single and double with the Tulips, 
and treat them in the same manner, and they do 
very well indeed. They are taken up and re¬ 
planted annually. They do not like too much 
sun, and would do better in the open ground 
than under a west wall on a dry border.— 
J. D. E. 

4545. — Treatment of Lily of the 
Valley. —Dress the ground before planting 
heavily with decayed vegetable matter, such as 
old leaf-mould or hotbed- manure. Divide and re¬ 
plant in March when necessary. If the crowns 
get into a crowded condition they do not flower 
well, and the flowers are small. Mulch with 
old leaf-mould after planting and water if dry. 
Liquid-manure is essential. If well grown, Lilies 
will succeed both in sunshine and shade.— 
E. H. 

- If these Lilies occupy a position where 

the sun can reach them nearly all the day, and 
the soil is such that will grow good vegetables, 
they usually do well; but in many cases the 
plants are allowed to stand too thick on the 
ground, and then the blossoms come very weak 
or they do not flower at all. It is our practice 
to make a fresh plantation every third year. Pre¬ 
vious to planting the ground is dug up a spit deep 
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and well manured. Early in the spring, pieces 
with several crowns about half the size of a 
man's hand are then selected and laid on the 
surface about 9 inches apart and then covered 
with 1 inch of fine soil, and we get plenty of 
Lilies. Lily beds that have not flowered this 
season through being overcrowded are not likely 
to do so next year. In all such cases new 
plantations may be made at once to gain time. 
In that case use large pieces to form the plants. 
As soon as planted give the bed a soaking of 
water and keep it shaded with green branches 
stuck in the ground for a month or six weeks, 
and a few flowers may be expected next year. 

_ J' Q. 

4: i6o. —Canterbury Bells dying off.— These plants 
are hardy enough, and they were not sown too soon. 
The roots are perhaps eaten by wireworms or some other 
insect, or they must have come into contaot with some¬ 
thing of a deleterious nature.—E. H. 

4537.— Gladioli for exhibition.— When two shoots 
come from one bulb leave them both. In that case there 
will be two chances instead of one to have in a good spike 
on a given date.—J. D. E. 

4470.— Treatment of Tulips.— It is better certainly 
to lift them up when the leaves become yellow; indeed, 
they are ready to take up when the stems can be bent 
without breaking. This last is a good test of fitness.— 
J. D. E. 

4181. — Trimming leaves of Crocuses. — If 
the leaves are cut off when they are green, the bulbs will 
certainly be injured, as the bulbs cannot be grown to their 
full size. The iniury might not be very apparent the first 
year, but the bulbs would be weaker, and produoe flowers 
fewer and not so large. The leaves of all such bulbs should 
be allowed to decay naturally before they are removed.— 
J. D. E. 

- I have cut off the leaves of Crocuses for years 

with perfect success. They are never moved, and increase 
with rapidity. This year, frost and snow notwithstanding, 
in March I had a border of gold, 600 feet above sea level. 
—Mynydd Mak.v. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


4474.— Cucumbers in frames.— There 
is nothing more easy than to grow these in 
frames, where stable-manure can be obtained. 
This ought to lie in a heap and be turned over 
once or twice until the rank steam has some 
what evaporated. When ready, build up a 
cubical heap a foot longer and a foot wider than 
the frame itself. Place the frame over the 
heap and wait for a few days to see how the 
heat will rise. If it is not too hot, put a bar¬ 
row-load of soil in the form of a mound in the 
centre of each light, and set out a Cucumber- 
plant on each. The plants will grow rapidly in 
the moist atmosphere, and when the vines have 
run 2 feet or so fill the frame up to the depth of 
6 inches with good loam and leaf-mould.—J. D. E. 

4565 — Tomatoes not fruiting.— The temperature 
oi the house is rather high. Ventilate more freely in the 
daytime to harden the growth and set the blossoms. 
You will then have plenty of fruit. Open the ventilators 
a little by seven o’clock in the morning.—E. H. 

4536.— Vegetable Marrows.— Moore’s Cream, the 
Long White, and Muir’s Hybrid Pen-y-byd are my 
favourites, and, I believe, cannot be beaten. The last is a 
short, compact-habited variety, bearing an abundance of 
email, only slightly oval, fruits of a rich, soft, yellow 
colour. The flavour is hardly equal to that of the Long 
W bite kinds, I think ; but for productiveness it has no 
■equal.—B. C. R. 


It is mainly a matter of taste. Some like the Long 
White, others the Long Green. For exhibition I should 
grow the Long White. For home use Muir’s Hybrid is an 
excellent kind.—E. H. 

4542.— Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower.— 
Plant out strong plants in rich, well-worked land at once 
for September use. If the plants are small and weak they 
will probably not come very early in September.—E. H. 

4568. -Manure for vegetables.— All 
plants like a change of diet occasionally. This 
may be taken as a general principle. If I were 
tied down to one kind of manure I should prefer 
that from the farmyard, where cattle, pigs, and 
poultry ran pretty much at large. Before we 
could say what is the best manure for any par¬ 
ticular crop, we should ask, What kind of soil is 
it, what does it contain? As a rule, stable- 
manure is best suited for heavy land. The 
manure from poultry and pigeons, being of a 
vrarm nature, is also adapted for heavy land. 
Whilst the manure from the cowbyre and pig- 
rstye being of a cool, moist nature, has more 
•effect upon light land. Horn dust is not of 
much use for Potatoes, for the simple reason 
tkat it requires more time to operate, whilst the 
fine particles of bone-meal becomes soluble and 
active immediately. Superphosphates are very 
useful for Potatoes and root crops generally, 
whilst Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Celery will 
respond to guano, or some manure rich in 
nitrogen. Peas and Beans require a nitrogenous 
manure. — K. H. 
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STANDARD VEGETABLES. 
Beet-root. 

Tins is a most valuable and delicious salad 
vegetable for the autumn and winter months, 
ana deserves better and more extensive culture 
than it often receives. The land for Beet 



Fig. 1.—Dell’s Crimson Beet (one-fifth natural size). 


should be in a sunny, open spot, and be deep, 
rich, well tilled, and well manured with quite 
rotten manure, as when in an undecomposed 
state it is almost sure to make the roots fangy, 
by preventing the downward course of the tap¬ 
roots, and this obstruction causes them to 
branch out at the sides. The time for sowing, 
always in drills, is the middle of April for the 



first pulling ; but if the main crop is in a month 
afterwards it is soon enough, as the seedlings are 
tender. When the plants are large enough, 
they should be carefully thinned out, with a 
greater or less space between them, according to 
the variety grown. A few waterings in dry 
weather, and keeping the ground well hoed and 
free from weeds, will be the only additional 



Fig. 3.—Egyptian Dark-red Turnip-rooted Beet (one- 
fifth natural size). 


attention required by the plants, the roots 
of which will come to maturity from July 
to the end of autumn, according to the time 
at which sowings were made. An important 
matter is the storing, or protection, of roots 
for the winter, as frost is most injurious to them. 
The crop should be dug up by the end of Octo¬ 
ber, or provision should be made for covering 
them in the ground in the event of severe 


weather setting in. Stable litter, hay-bands, 
or Bracken will effectually protect Beet ; 
but where neatness is studied rather than 
utility, this manner of protection should not 
be thought of. In that case, the roots should 
be dug up at the time mentioned above, and 
be “clamped” in the same way as Potatoes, 
or they may be layered in dry soil or sand in a 
cool shed, but it muBt be really cool, or they 
will start into growth, and the flavour will go. 
For market garden culture, a good crop of Beet¬ 
root is very remunerative, and when tnere is a 
ready sale for it, it pays better than any other 
root crop. In cooking Beet-root, either by plain 
boiling or baking, great care should be taken 
not to bruise or break the fibres, or Iobs of colour 
will ensue, and also to a great extent loss of 
flavour. It is an excellent salad sliced up alone 
or mixed with Lettuce, &c. ; it also makes an 
excellent pickle alone or mixed with sliced 
Onions. The kinds are numerous, but the best 
of all are the ones here enumerated. Dell’s 
Crimson Beet (Fig. 1) is the best of all. It pro¬ 
duces medium-sized roots, of a rich deep- 
crimson colour, which, when cooked, are very 
tender and of fine flavour. Dwarf Red Beet 
(Fig. 2) is a very handsome and excellent 
variety, producing rather small roots, therefore 
a large quantity of them can be grown on a 
small piece of ground. Several other excellent 
varieties greatly resemble these two kinds with¬ 
out being exactly alike, notably Bailey’s Fine 
Red, Lang’s Dwarf Crimson, and the Saint Osyth 
Beet. Where Beet-root is required very early in 
the season it is best to grow some of the Turnip- 
rooted kinds, the best of which are the Egyptian 
Dark-red Turnip-rooted Beet (Fig. 3), an exceed¬ 
ingly early sort, and certainly the best of the 
early kitchen garden kinds ; root rounded and 
flattened, and almost entirely underground. The 
flesh is of a dark blood-red colour. When sown 
under favourable conditions the roots will be 
ready for table use in June. Two other useful 
kinds of Turnip-rooted Beets are the Early Blood- 
Red and the Eclipse Turnip Beet. Beet. 


4539. — Sowing Kidney Beans and 
Peas. —There is always a certain amount of 
uncertainty about late Peas, but I should sow 
Ne Plus Ultra, lluntingdonian, Lax ton’s 
Supreme, or some good second early variety 
now; and the first week in July sow William 
the First. The white-seeded Runner and 
Canadian Wonder are the best Kidney Beans 
for September use. Plant now ; both Peas and 
Beans will do best in trenches.—E. H. 

4650.—Growing 1 Celery.— With plenty of good farm¬ 
yard-manure for the trenches artificial manures will not be 
required till the plants get well into growth. Water them 
with liquid-manure made with guano or Clay’s manure, 
at the rate of 2 lb. to 36 gallons of water.—E. H. 

4436.—Cucumbers In a greenhouse.— The reason 
the fruit turns yellow and drops off is owing to want of 
heat. They cannot be grown successfully with green¬ 
house plants. Better to make a hotbed and place a frame 
and glass lights over it, as advised under query 4474.— 
J. D. E. 

4564.— Custard Marrows.— The same treatment 
which is successful with other Marrows will also do for the 
Custard. Set out the plants now in small pots, 5 feet 
apart; they might have been put out earlier. Mulch and 
water, stirring the soil around them frequently.—E. H. 


4557.—Pompon Chrysanthemums for 
London. —“ B. C.’s” question is rather vague. 
He wants varieties that bloom as “early as 
possible,” and yet says “no summer flowerers,” 
whereas, these last are simply the earliest class 
of Chrysanthemums. If he wants kinds to bloom 
in September and October, then the best are 
Mdme. C. Desgrange (white), G. Wermig 
(golden), La Vierge (white), Mrs. J. R. Pitcher 
(blush), Alexandre Dufour (purple), P. Van 
Geert (red and yellow), Simon Delaux, Roi des 
Prfcoces, and Wm. Holmes (crimson, the last the 
best), Mrs. Cullingford (white), Paul et Son 
(bright-yellow), and Anastasia (purple) or Flora 
(yellow); but very few of these have anything of 
the nature of Pompons, belonging mostly to the 
Hybrid Japanese class—in fact, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, if “B. C.” wants Pompons he must 
either have the early or summer-flowering kinds 
or wait until November.—B. C. R. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— Our readers 
are informed that this journal is published in neatly 
bound Monthly Parts. In this form the beautiful coloured 
plates are preserved, and it is most suitable for reference 

P revious to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. The 
une part contains coloured plates of Clerodendron nutans, 
Urceolina pendula, Azalea Deutsche Perle, and Euphorbia 
jacquiniieflora. Price Is. 6d.; post free. Is. 9d.—Address, 
The Garden Office : 37, SouthAmpton-street, Strand. 
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BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.—4tier<« and women wn Inserted fn 
QAROBVOM/yM qf charge if correspondent* follow the ruiee 
ken laid down far thew guidance. All oommunioations 
for insertion should be dearly and ooncieely written on 
me side of the gaper only , and addressed to the Editor qf 
Quounra, 37, Southampton - street. Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pue- 
M i HRR . The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as GARDumra has to be sent to press stmm time in 


nee qf date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
im m e di a tel y /(Mowing Me receipt of their oommuni¬ 
oations. 

Answers (which, with the eaoeption of such as oannot 
spell be classi/ted , will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser • 
eattons permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very usqful. 


number in which they appeared. 

4596.—Striking 1 Bose cuttings.—What is the best 
tune and method for striking Rose outtings of various 
kinds ?—Novice. 

4697.—Soil in seed-pans.— Can anyone kindly tell 
me what will prevent the soil in seed-pans becoming green 
on the top ?-A. F. 

4598. — Rhubarb for exhibition.— Would any good 
Rhubarb-grower let me know how to manage it to be ex¬ 
hibited in August next?— Reader. 

4599. —Destroying Plantains and Dandelions. 
—Can anyone tell me by what means (if any) Plantains 
and Dandelions can be permanently got rid of on lawns?— 
W. H. Wakepihld. 

. Leptoslphon hybridue.— Would someone 

kindly let me know whether the seed of the Leptosiphon 
hybridue (for bordering) should be sown thiokly or treated 
like Lobelia ?—Lrptosiphon. 

4601. —Musk in pots.—Will someone kindly tell me 
now-to treat Musk-plants in pots—whether to keep them in 
shade or sunshine, and how frequently to water to bring to 
perfection ?— A New Subscriber. 

4602. —Onions and maggots.— How can I protect 
my sprmg-aown Onions from maggots or grubs f They 
we usually attacked when they begin to bulb with some 
kind of grub which totally destroys them.—J. R. 

4605.— Chrysanthemum growing— I have read 
Mr. Groom s recent note in Gardening on Chrysanthemum 
growing, and think it a good plan. Will he kindly say 
when is the best time to pot them up ?—J. James. 

.u 46 Jl 4 ~ Hoya camooa and Stophanotis.— Will 
the Hoya camoea and Stephanotis succeed in a cool green- 
• If so, what soil is best suited to each, and would 
they do best planted out or in pots ’—John James. 

46°6.— Leaving Tulips in the ground.— Would 
someone kindly tell me if it is safe to leave Tulips in the 
ground all winter, or would they want protecting, and. if 
bo, with what material ? Locality, Burnley.— Ralmi. 

4606-—Shading for greenhouse.— What is the 
beet shading for a greenhouse with southern aspect, in 
which are grown Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Ac. ? And when should it be applied ?— Umbra 

4607.—Keeping Daisies through the winter.— 
Would someone please tell me how to keep Daisies through 
*°® winter? I had two large beds of them put In the 
ground in October last, and nearly all have died during 
the winter. Locality, Burnley. —Ralph. 

Basket plants. —Could someone kindly give 
me the names of three or four basket plants, other 
Begonias or Fuchsias, for hanging in a greenhouse kept at 
an intermediate temperature during the winter ? I would 
prefer a variety of oolour in the flowers.— Umbra. 

4609.— Outdoor Chrysanthemums.— I want to 
grow out-of-door Chrysanthemums this year. Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the best kinds to get and at what time 
of the year to put them in, and will they flower on a north 
border, rather exposed to wind, in Yorkshire?— Bbn 
Rhtddixo. 

- Destroying Dandelions. — I should be 
obliged if someone would let me know what is the best 
way to remove or do away with Dandelions, whioh are 
growing in great profusion under large Beech-trees on 
both sides of my avenue. Would salt have any effect on 
them ?—Bow. 


461L—Carrots and wireworm.— Will some reader 
oiGardcnino kindly tell me how to protect my Carrots 
from wireworm ? In this part of Northumberland practical 
gardeners often fail to grow Carrots well. They are 
usually attacked by wireworms after they have been 
thinned out.— Cottager. 

wii-Rostorlng coloured tiles.-l should be 
obliged by anyone telling me how to restore ooloured 
J"* . t J h ® lr original brightness. They have been only 
lately laid down, and, I am afraid, got spoiled by muriatic 
acid, which I used to take off cement that had been 
dropped on them by the mason.—J. P. 

4013. -Arum Lily seeding.— I have allowed one of 
my Arum Lilies in the greenhouse to go to seed. Can 
anyone tell me if the seeds are likely to ripen, and, if so, 
how can I tell that they are ripe, and when I should 
gather them, and when sow them ? It is a large plant 
and has flowered often, and seems very healthy.—E. H. s[ 
— Petunias for show. —lam growing six Petu- 
tiu&s y three double and three single ones, and I have to 
show them the last week in August. I have just got them 
ta 44-inch pots, and I have to show them in 6-inch pots. 
Now, what I want to know is, should I take the flowers off 
aa they appear, for they are in flower now, and when 
should 1 scop taking them off ?—A Reader. 
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4615. — Grotto and fernery making.— I shall be 
thankful for some information as to the formation of 
grottoes and ferneries with miniature oasoades, fountains, 
Ac., as seen at exhibitions and some floral decorations. 
What materials are used, Ac. ?— Hibernian. 

4616. —Grapes not blooming.—I have a house of 
very old Vines, whioh this year is a complete failure. The 
bunches were arriving at the blooming period when they 
curled like a corkscrew, and the young flowers turned deaf, 
dark, and died off. Will someone be so good as to give 
their opinion of the cause ? 1 tell my man he has kept the 
house too damp by frequent syringing. Is this rignt ?— 
Grantham. 

4617. — Large greenhouse plants— I have in my 
greenhouse three Targe plants, namely, a Palm, Dracaena, 
and a New Zealand Flax. They are now too large for pots 
or tubs. Would it be a good plan to take up the floor of 
the greenhouse and plunge them in it, or would it be best 
to plant them about 2 feet above the floor ? Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me which would be the best way to treat 
them ?—H. S. 

4618. —Flowers for cutting in November and 
December.— I want to have Carnations, Pansies, Roses, 
Mignonette, and Tuberoses to cut during the winter. Will 
any reader tell me how to proceed in order to effect this ? 
The plants oan be put in a hothouse or cool greenhouse as 
required. Information as to whether seed, cuttings, or 
plants should be employed and the month for the opera¬ 
tion would greatly oblige— Ignoramus. 

4619. —Growing Pansies.—I would like to have a 
good show of Pansies in my garden next spring. I shall 
raise plants from seed. When shall I sow it, and should 
the plants be plaoed in their blooming quarters in the 
autumn ? Also, will they need any protection daring the 
winter—litter, Ac.? The ground is well sheltered 
from strong winds ; but the soil is very light loam on a 
gravel subsoil in good condition. Shall I add clay to make 
it more retentive ?— Harold. 

4020.— Treatment of Clematis in pots.—I once 
more venture to ask a question on the treatment of two 
Clematises in 12-inoh pots, which gave me a flower or two 
under glass in March and April, and are now standing in 
the open making good growth, although the foliage is be- 
ooming brown. They are tied to short stakes, but appear 
to need longer ones. Will someone kindly inform me if 
they should be trained now or pruned, and if they are 
likely to flower again this year? They are William 
Kennett and Henry Anderson, and I kept them in the 
greenhouse lost winter.— Qrovb. 

4621. — Roses in pots.— Will “ J. 0. C.” kindly give 
me a hint on my Roses ? After forcing Countess of Rose¬ 
bery, Edward Morren, Frangois Levet, and other hybrids 
in pots in March they were hardened off in a cold house, 
ana, as they had made vigorous growth, I had them 
trained to trellises, saw them top-dressed and the drainage 
rectified, and let them stand on ashes on the path outside. 
I should like to know if the buds, whioh are now showing 
on some of them, should be picked off if I want to force 
them again next winter. I bought a dosen Tea Roses of 
Paul’s in May, and shifted them from 48 to 32-sized pots, 
standing them in a sheltered frame. They are now full of 
buds ready to burst Into flower. May I let them bloom 
and still expect them to force well afterwards ? —Grove. 

4622. —Overhanging trees.— Can you inform me in 
Gardening if I have any remedy against my neighbour, 
who has great tall Poplar-trees overhanging my garden, 
growing dose up to my hedge, so that everything growing 
nesr them runs up very tall and spindly, and does not 
crop? In 1887 he promised to lop them, but did not. 
Twioe I have asked him this spring. He has promised, 
but has not done it; and I have also left a notice with him 
for the owner asking him to do it. 1 have a greenhouse, and 
wish to use ground near these trees for a reserve garden 
for growing Chrysanthemums, Ac., for winter blooming in 
the greenhouse; but for 10 yards the ground is no use, as 
everything runs up so tall, Ac., under these trees. What 
distanoe should the trees be from my hedge ? If anyone 
oan kindly inform me I shall feel obliged. I own the 
house I live in.— Chrtsanthemum. 

4623. — Strawberries not fruiting.— Last spring I 
made a Strawberry-bed, and ordered from a first-class 
nursery some plants in pots. I ordered two sorts— 
Visoomtease de Thury and President; but, not having the 
latter kind in stook, they Bent me La Gros Sucre instead. 
The plants did well and had a moderate crop. In the 
autumn I made another large bed from the early runners 
taken from La Gros Suore plants. Both the old bed and 
the new one have done well; but more than half the Gros 
Suore plants in both are “ blind ’’—that is, no flower-buds 
are showing. Is this sort—La Gros 8ucre—a desirable 
and good fruiting kind, or a sort that is liable to be with¬ 
out fruit-buds ? Also, is it likely that the plants not show¬ 
ing fruit this year will fruit well next season ? All the 
plants have grown well and are quite healthy. The 
Viscomte88e de Thury plants are all showing plenty of 
fruit-buds, and in this respect they appear to be good. 
The question arises whether it may be best to dig up the 
Gros Sucre plants, and an eariy reply to the several ques¬ 
tions will oblige.—A Reader. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

« jeM.-SeecUin* Pansies (P. F. ).-Priok them out 
into a bed of good garden soil with a little manure forked 
into it. A partially shaded place will be the best position 
for the bed. 

4626.— Coleuses losing their oolour (H. A.).— 
Put the Coleuses on a shelf near the glass where the sun 
can shine on them. They are too much shaded under the 
Vines, hence the leaves lose oolour. 

4626.—Repairing India-rubber hose (Hose).— 
If gutta-percha be dissolved in naphtha, and then spread 
over a pieoe of canvas, sufficiently large to enclose the 
hose where the split is, and this is put on so as to securely 
cover the fracture, allowed to become dry, and then 
covered with another coating of the mixture, it should 
make the hose sound. The naphtha does not require heat¬ 
ing, it will dissolve the gutta-percha naturally 


4021—Sowing Scarlet Runners (Enquirer).—% 
is rather late to sow these now; but, if the position is a 
warm one and the soil good, a fairly good late crop may 
be realised. Plant the Beans singly about 6 inches apart 
in the row and 6 feet from row to row. 

4628. —Fire heat for Grapes (T. P.).~ It will be wise 
t6 discontinue fire heat until the Grapes are ripe, unless very 
warm weather should set in. Now they nave begun to 
oolour, have a little air on all night and keep the tempera¬ 
ture up to 65 degs. or 70 degs. at night with fire heat. 

4629. —Sweet Brier In a sunless spot (R. S.).— 
We do not imagine this would thrive well where it oould 
get no sun at all. It might exist and linger on for a time 
but it would always be weak and feeble. In partial shade, 
however, it doss very well. Soap-suds, diluted, are ex¬ 
cellent to apply to Roses, and almost any other hardy 
plants. 

4630. —Roses pegged down (Dwarf Row;.—Cer¬ 
tainly pegged down Roees bloom with great profusion when 
planted in good soil, and they are in good health; indeed, 
the quantity of flowers strong branches so treated often 

E roduce is astonishing, and if the ooloure are judiciously 
tended, they should produoe a fine effect on a slightly 
sloping bank. 

4631.— Making up bouquets (U. M. B .).—When 
Moss is employed in the composition of bouquets, it is 
made up into small bundles and mounted (tied on with 
thread) to artificial stems, and is then worked in amongst 
the flowers as they are arranged. Rather long green Moss 
is best, putting it together neatly so that it may be easily 
and firmly tied on. 

4632.—Slugs In a fernery (Fern ).—These may be 
trapped in a fernery in the following manner: Cut old 
Potatoes in halves, slightly hollow out the outsides, which 
place downward near the plants molested. Examine these 
Potato traps daily and destroy the slugs. By the con¬ 
stant use of them a fernery can often be almost cleared of 
both slugs and woodlioe. 

4638.— Tulips falling (D. B .).—The bulbs were no 
doubt potted much too late. This should be done in Oc¬ 
tober, and they should be then plunged in ashes until the> 
latter end of January, when they may be brought into the 
dwelling-house. It is not well to place them at once into 
a warm room, but for a fortnight or so keep them oooL 
They are thus brought on gradually, and should oome 
strongly into bloom. 

4634. — Nasturtiums on walls (N.W.). — The 
ordinary Nasturtium does well on a wall in any aspect. 
Plant a row along the foot of the wall, and place strings 
for them to climb up at intervals of a few inches over the 
wall’s space. N. speoiosnm requires different treatment, 
as it does not like a warm situation. We have seen it do 
well planted on the north side of a wall, trained over and 
allowed to hang down on the south side. 

4686.—Periwinkle diseased (A. J. B .).—The plant 
is attacked by a parasitic fungus named Puooinia vinca. 
There is no “remedy’’ tor leaves in the condition sent. 
Cut off all affected leaves with scissors and burn them. 
If all the foliage is affected the plant will do no further 
good this year.—W. G. S. 

4636.— Thinning seedlings (W. F. A .).—Priok out 
the Dianthuses and Amarantuses in a bed of light rich, 
soil, and when they get well established, plant them where 
you wish them to remain. Mignonette will not bear trans¬ 
planting, therefore thin it out and grow it in the pots in 
whioh the seed was sown. 

4637.—Earwigs on plants (Earwig) —Try syring¬ 
ing with Gishurst compound, 3 oz. to ths gallon of water 
This would make the plants distasteful, and perhaps ini 
duoe the insects to seek fresh pasturage. Dusting Tobaooo 
powder in behind the creepers with the distributor would 
probably expedite their departure. 

4688.—Pelargonium with deformed flowers 
(P. D.J.— Some varieties are very subject to produoe mal¬ 
formed blooms, but, generally speaking, they are caused 
by Imperfect root action. Afi that you can do is to grow 
the plant as well as possible ; the greater the vigour the 
leBS the liability of the flowers to deformity. 

4639.—Blue, yellow, and purple flowers for 
conservatory (C. T. Y.).—Ot blue flowers suitable for a 
conservatory there are Campanula pyr amidalig , Plumbago 
oapensis, Clematis Jackmani, Cinerarias, Hyacinths, 
Traohelium ocoruleum, Statioe Holfordi, Torenia asla tioa. 
Gloxinias. Ao. ; of yellow flowers, Allamandas, Henderson! 
and grandiflora. Genistas, Acacias, Begonias, Thunbergias, 
yellow Celosias, Ao.; of purples, Lasiandra macrantha. 
Clematis rubella. Cinerarias, Hyacinths, Ac. 

4610.—Culture of Martynlas (M. C.).— In order to 
obtain good specimens ot these sow in Maroh or April in 
gentle warmth, and when the young plants are large 
enough to handle, pot them off singly into 2}-inch pots ; 
keep them warm and near the glass, but admitting 
plenty of air in fine weather. As Boon as the roots touch 
the sides of the pots, shift on into 4inch pots, and 
them in a cold frame, and give plenty of air, and exposing 
to the open air in fine weather. As soon as the buds 
begin to grow feed with liquid-manure. 

4641.—Unsatisfactory Lilies of the Valley 
(Lily). —The Lilies being so thick no doubt explains why 
they produce so few blooms. We should advise now fre¬ 
quent soakings with water, and occasional doses of liquid- 
manure ; then in the autumn oareful lifting of the whole 
bed in small dumps, and replanting in fresh, well manured 
soil. It is obvious your soil is not good enough to produoe 
strong blooming crowns. If lifted carefully in the autumn 
and replanted thinly, and a dressing of deoayed or short 
manure laid over the soil, they should not only be none 
the worse, but should show a great improvement the en¬ 
suing spring. 

4642-Daddy-long-legs (R. If. de ViUafranc).— 
The soientifio name of the Daddy-long-legs Is Tipula 
oleraoea. The grubs are very difficult to get rid of, m no 
ordinary insecticides will kill them. Watering the plants 
they are attacking with strong liquid-manure helps the 
plants and is distasteful to the grubs. They often come to 
the surface and ramble about at night, when they will 
hide under pieces of turf, tile, or board, if such things are 
laid about. Bury pieces of Turnips, Carrots, or Potatoes, 
with a small skewer stuok into each; the grubs will feed 
on them. Examine these and the surface traps every 
morning.—G. S. S. 

■ nl from 
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4M8.—Pansies growing: straggling (Florist).— 
“Remove a little soil round the plants, and put on a top 
dressing of rotten manure and loatu in equal parts, adding 
a little sharp sand. Then peg the shoots down close to the 
ground. These will root, and give you an abundance of 
young plants. 

4644.—Grubs underground.—I should be much 
obliged if someone can tell me what the enclosed grub is 
ftiyi what would be likely to destroy it. I have usually 
found it underground, where it pierces the stems of any 
juicy plant, such as Marrows, Lettuces, &c. The ground 
seems full of them.— Grub-hunter. 

[The grub you forward is one of the wire worms, which 
are the grubs of the click beetle or skipjacks. AU long 
Grass and weeds at the bottom of hedges and in other 
places should be kept down, as the beetles harbour in such 
places. Frequent hoeing the ground will disturb the 
grubs, and give the birds a chance of getting at them. 
Bury pieces of Potato, Carrot, or Turnip, with a small 
skewer stuck into each piece, or pieces of oil-cake, near any 
plants which are attacked, and examine them every morn¬ 
ing.—Q. S. S.l__ 

names op plants and PHuits. 


should be addressed to the editor qj uaiohus iw 
tratbd, 57, Southampton-street , Strand, London , W.C. 
Names of plants.—./. Du^an.-Specimen dried up. 
-J. Holgate.—l, Diplacus (Mnnulus) glutinosus; 2- 


eoarletThom; d, jewsmanow^ern» 

tree (Pyrus aucuparia).- W. S. Barker .—Specimens all 

insufficient.- Barmouth .—Marsh Potentilla, Potentilla 

Comarum apparently.- Canon Smith. — Please send 

better specimens.- J. W. —Rush-leaved Jonquil (Nar¬ 
cissus juncifolius).- Medicus.—l, Fair Maids of France 

(Rwmnoulus aconitifolius); 2, Not reoognised; 8, Summer 

Snowflake (Leuoojura sastivum).- Rev. A. Shirley.—All 

varieties of the MunBtead white Aquilegia.- J. Roberts. 

_1 Common Rue (Ruta graveolens); 2, Common Balm 

(Melissa officinalis); 8, Penny-royal (Mentha pulegium); 4, 
A species of Mint; 6, Adiantum formosum ; 6, Saxifraga 

namulata.- M. T. B.—l, Asplenium Fabianum; 2, 

Sironia fuchsioides; 3, Probably an Ixia; 4, Mesembry- 

^nJhemum tricolor.- MaiMn .—Please send again when 

in lower.- Richard Colies.— 1, Lamium aureum maou- 

latusn , 2, Sciila campanulata; 3, Thalictrum aqmlegi- 
Joliutn ; 4, Spir®a hypericifolia; 5, Mackaya bella; 6, 

.Pioksonia antarctica.- J. M. Brown, Aberdeen.—1, 

\Wulfenia carinthiaca; 2, Cardamine prateusis fl.-pl. ; 3, 

Phyteuma orbicularis ; 4, Primula cortusoides arruona.- 

Mrs. Phillips .—Staphylea pinnata; tree, probably Quercus 

Uapida ; please send again- J. S. Webb .—Ceanothus 

juureus. It oan be obtained cheaply of any shrub and tree 

nurseryman.- Mrs. Alderley. —Diplacus (Mlmulus) 

glutinosus.- F. J. R.—\, Cyrtomium species; 2, Pteris 

lougifolla; 3, Blechnum brasiliense.- K. K.K .—Japanese 

Snowflower (Deutzia gracilis).- U. C. -— Branching 

Asphodel (Asphodelus ramosus).- Geo. Flsmwell .— 

Cactus Bpeciocissimus, and both appear identical. The 
plants often vary in habit of growth. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that w* cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Scotland.—It would be the best plan to pull or hoe up 
the weeds and destroy them by burning. — Notye.— 
Letter received, but no specimen of plant was in the enve¬ 
lope. Irish Amateur —The Narcissus requires replant- 

ing on good, fresh ground.- F. A .—It is impossible to 

name a plant accurately without seeing a portion of it. 

_ Louisa Collier —The Begonia has been allowed to be- 

■oome dry at the roots, and probably stands where it 

•catches cold draughts of air.- A. F .—The Petunias 

should flower this year.- G. B. G .—It would be best to 

apply to the district surveyor.- South Devon— Apply to 

T. g. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N. 

_ Lyonnaise .—If you let us know the exact treatment 

the Roses have had we will try and help you.- One in 

Trouble.— The Ivy-leaf Pelargonium leaves are cankered, 
m state of things generally caused by a stagnant air and 

too much moisture at the roots.- EUda .—Apply to a 

timber merchant.- Ladu Adelaide Cadogan .—The Nec¬ 

tarine-tree should be lifted in the autumn ; the roots have 

got into bad soil.- A. V .—Please say which kind of 

Tobacco it is.- E. F. N .—Woodiice in a greenhouse are 

decidedly injurious, and should be promptly destroyed. 
^—Leytonian .—Please send a shoot of the Begonia and 

-we will then advise you about it.- Reader .—We cannot 

•understand your queries about Cuoumbere; please repeat 

them.- K. K. K .—Please say if you wish to grow the 

Deutzia gracilis in pots or open border.- P. L., Olney, 

Bucks.— It would be better to destroy the Peach-tree, and 
plant a young one in the autumn.-;— F. Bull .—A good 

but not uncommon form of Aquilegia.- Sophia L. 

Whitaker —The Palm named is not hardy.- ArroL—We 

•cannot give the information required ; consult a local 

directory.- H. P. Harris .—Apply to some seedsman in 

a good way of business.- Gainsborough .—The rein 

water collected in barrel that has been tarred oan be safely' 
used lor all plants. 

BBSS. 

4646 .—Taking honey from bees.— Will someone 
fcindly tell me how to take the honey from a hive without 
destroying the bees T—Constant Reader. 

The Garden Annual Almanack and Address Book 
for 1883. The most complete and accurate reference book 
for the use of all interested in gardens, containing Lists 
of the Horticultural Trade, the Principal Gardens, 
Country Seats, and Head Gardeners in the United 
Kingdom, and of the American Trade. New Plants, Fruits, 
and Vegetables, and much other useful Information. 
Price Is.; post free, Is. 3d., from the Publishing Office, 
67, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

i 4846.— Plymouth Bock hen.-Wllt anyone kindly 
give me information how to treat a Plymouth Rock hen 
who haw large swelling in her crop?—M. D. H. 

: 4647.— Preserving egfgs in winter.— Will *• Doult- 
W,” or any other reader of Gardening, kindly give a 
cheap, easy, and reliable method of preserving eggs for 

winter use?— Enquirer. ^ „ ._ 

1 464S.—Crossing fowls.—Would Doultlng please 
to tell me if the black Minorca and Andalusian fowls would 
be likely to make a good cross?—N ovice. 

4339.— Hatching: chickens. — “ Evers- 
field ” should damp hia eggs a little more. The 
spring has been very dry indeed, and this must 
have an effect upon the eggs. Whenever it is pos¬ 
sible, the hen should be set on the ground ; but 
if this be impracticable, it is a good plan to put a 
piece of turf underneath the neat. “ Eversfield 
; should place his eggs in a pail of warm water 
at a temperature of 106 degs. the day before 
they are due to hatch. The eggs Which con¬ 
tain live chicks usually bob about in the course 
of a few minutes, and the immersion does them 
good. —Doultino. 

4531.— Poisoning fowls.—In answer to 
your correspondent as to whether he has a right 
to poison his neighbours fowls, a decided nega¬ 
tive must be given. It is strictly illegal; but 
: he must tell him of the havoc that his poultry 
are doing, and tell him either to pay for the wire 
netting to be put up or else for the damage 
done, for which ho has a right to claim 
recompense. If be refuses either, perhaps a 
threat of poison might be effectual j but I think, 
on the whole, it would be safer not to put it 
down.—B.__ 

BIRDS. 

4535.— Goldfinches. —Get whafc Is called ssthetlo 
seed for them, or give a mixture of Canary, Summer Rape, 
Flax, and Thistle seed. They are very fond of the last, 
and eat a great deal in their wild state. Hemp seed is too 
rich for them. They will not bear change of temperature; 
cold would be lew prejudicial than much heat.— Mrs. 
Mace. 


90,000 ROSES ON OWN ROOTS. 

"PEST KINDS, STRONG TREES, 4s. doz., 6 

D for 2s. 6d., car. paid, Oheshunt Hybrid, M. Niel, Joseph 
Paxton, Bout. d’Elise, Red Utoire, Carvenmer, he., Ac.— 
Mima A OO., Wesfeon-in-Gordano, Bristol. 

18 GREENHOUSE PLANTS and FERNS, all 

different, 2 b. 8d. 12 greenhouse Ferns for cutting, all dif¬ 

ferent, 2s. fid. 1 Clematis and 6 best Gold and Silver Ivies 
(including Clouded Gold), 2s. 6d- 9 hardy olimbere. Passion¬ 
flowers, White Clematis, Climbing Roee, sweet Woodbines. 
Jasmine, var. Ivies, and Evergreen Honeysuckle. 2s. 6d. 12 
best named Phlox, 6 varieties, 2s. 6d. 12 single Pyrethmms, 
mixed, 2s. 3 beautiful coloured Clematis, 2s. 12 Sweet 
Violets, Czar and Regina, Is. 6d. 60,000 Japanese Chrys¬ 
anthemums, in 50 newest and best kinds in existence, 
mostly lit for 5 and 6-inch pots, to include Mona. Garnier, 
Mandarin, Elaine, Simon Delaux, Golden Empress of India, 
ftnii gloriosum. Is. 6d. dozen, or 24 for 2s. Bd. 4 Tritoma 
Uvaria, or Red-hot Pokers, Is. 6d. 3 Egyptian and 3 Nudi- 
caule Poppies, Is. 6d. 5,000 new double and single Fuchsias, 
of the finest kinds, moBtlv fit for 5-inch pots, la. 6d- per 
dozen, to include Champion of the World, Avalanche, 
Gustave Dore, Souvenir de Chiswick, and Mrs. H. Connell, 

1 Tea Rose, S Deutzia gracilis, and 1 Habrothamnus elegans. 

Is. 6d. 18 white Marguerites, la 6d. 2 Hydrangeas. 

2 AbutiloDS and 2 Tradescantias, Is. 6d. 12 best double 
German Wallflowers, in 0 varieties, sturdy plants, 2s. 6d. 
12 Mrs. Sinkins Pinks, strong clumps, 2s. 12 Verbenas and 
12 Antirrhinums, Is. 6<L 12 choice Rose blooma, with 
Maiden-hair Fern, 2s. 

7 beautiful evergreen-flowering and foliage BEGONIAS 
—metallica, fuchsioides, Brunnti, sempertioreua, Schmidt!, 
and 2 new variegated, strong plants, 2s. 6d. 

3 PASSION-FLOWERS, the best in existence, strong 
plants.—Eugenie, Constance Elliott, and Tacsonia Von 
Volxemi, 2s. 

9 BEST MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS: Farleyense, 

macrophyllum, new Victorias, am&bile, ciliatum, condnnum 
latum, veneris, Bausei, tenerum, Gold Moss, Gold Fern, 
var. Pteris; the 12 plants, 2a. 6d. All plants carriage paid. 
MAIRIS a t CO„ Wcaton-in-Gordan o, Bristol. 


A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER, peren¬ 
nial pink Convolvulus, grows 20 ft. in a season, festoons 
balconies, Ac., covered with large rosy blooma all summer, 
2 for Is., f r ee.—RAYNER, Avenue-road, Southampton. 

T RAILING LOBELIA, for hanging-baskets, 

window-boxes, Ac., deep blue, 6 well-rooted plants, Is., 
free — RAYNER. Avenue road, Southampton. 


nn PACKETS of FLOWER SEEDS (Annuals), 

£j\j Is.; post free, la Id. Also Sixteen Rackets of genuine 
Vegetable Seeds. Is.; post free, Is 2d. Eight varieties of 
Perennials and Bieoniafis Is. \ post free, Is. Id.; and twene 
fitilendid varieties of Pansies, each separate and named, Is.; 
post ftee, Is. Id.—From the PLANT A BULB COMPANY, 
Gravesend. John L. Watson, Manager._. 


rpOMATO FLANTS (best sorts), Strong early. 

J- —Conqueror, Mikado, Glamorgan, and Trophy, either 
separate, or the four, each named, la. 6d. per dozen : 2s. 6<L 
two dozen, fifty 4s., or Seed, 6d. per packet. - F. om the PL ANT 
A BULB COMPANY, Gravesend. John L. Watson 
Manag er 



___j,™, -- 2s. per 

doten^—All ~ carriage paid.—From the PLANT A BULB 
COMPANY, Gravese nd. John L. W a two n^ Manager. 


UUMI AJ X , VTiOTUPCim- .. ._--° - - 

POR SALE.—Large quantity Duke of Eilin- 

I boro’ Ivy-leaved Geraniums; cheap; fit for bedding out. 
—LEWIS A SON, Nurserymen, New town. Malvern . 


TTERBENASl VERBENAS ! ! — Strong, 

V healthy, well-rooted cuttings in best varieties, scarlet, 
white, purple, pink. Crimson King, and striped, all true 
to name, 5s. per W0; 2s. 6d. per 50; Is. 6d pe- 25; la per doz., 
carefully packed. Nicotians aflmis, lovely scented, Is. 2d. per 
dozem Asters, from best imported seed. 12 varieties, mixed, 
4&. per dozen.—A. STROWLGER, Florist, Barehatn. Beccles, 
Suffolk. _ ___-— 

A MAGNIFICENT FLORAL ALBUM 

-Q- within the reach of every reader. Send name and ad¬ 
dress to KARL SCHOSSEN, 41, Wellclose-Bquare, London, 
K., who will forward a specimen plate free of charge._ 

6 GERANIUMS, 6 Verbenas, 6 Calceolarias, 

6 Chrysanthemums, choice, 6 Lobelia, 12 Gold Feather, 
12 Stocks, 12 Asters, 12 EverlastingB,12 Annual Chresanthe- 
mums, 3s. 6d., P.O., carriage paid.-H. COMLEY, Gardens, 
Clevedon. 


MARVELLOUS CHEAP PLANTS. — 250 

1VJ. Bedding Plants for 7s. 6d., in dozens and i dozens; 
seed for list to mark. All novelties- viz., white and blue, 
dwarf and tall Ageratums, double crimson Scabious, Minia¬ 
ture Tropieolums. Empress India. Golden King, scarlet 
flowers, new Heliotropes, new Lantanos, Dew striped 
Antirrhinums, new blotched Petunias, 4 kinds new Gaillar- 
dias, new Trimardeau Pansies, new blotched Pansies, new 
Coleuses, new Japanese Pinks, new Violet, crimson and 
white Cockade and Victoria Asters, new Violas, new 
Verbenas, new Dracaena, criniBon Beet, new Centaureas, new 
Pelargoniums, new purple and white Jacobaea, new Mar¬ 
guerites, new striped single Dahlias, sulphur-coloured, new 
Fompone double Dahlias, new fancy double show Dahlias, 
&c, Ac.-R. A. SMITH. Head Gardener, Old Cation. 
Norwich P.S.—All beautifully packed in wet Moss, named, 

strong, hardened off.___ 

PANSIES.—Seedlings from choice varieties, 50 
L f 0r i R 3d.; Cornflowers, German national flower, "Em¬ 
peror William, ’ intense blue and splendid mixed coloure, from 
pure white to deep rose, 50 plants. Is. 6d.; Nigh trscen tod Stocks, 
delightfully perfumed at night and after lain, 12, Is. 3d. ; 
Japanese Pinks and double Chinese Pinks, in various brilliant 
colours, should lie in every garden, 24. Is. 3d.; Leviathan Bun- 
flowers, grow 10 feet high, very handsome, 18 plants Is. 3d 
Sweet boas, Carter s choice strainB, 2t. Is. 3d.; Wallflowers, 
blooi-red, small plants. Is. 6d. per 100, all free; carefully 

packed. - T HO MAS WAITE, Hayes, Middle sex.__ 

VERBENAS !_ Healthy, well-rooted little 
V plants, in choicest named sorts, lOd. dozen; Is. 6d. 25; 
Chrysanthemums, finest named exhibition varieties, good 
plants, Is. doz.; Is. 9d. 25; Petunias, splendid mixed colours; 
brilliant Pansies, magnificent French strain ; grand new Queen 
of the Market Astern, lovelv Pmony Perflation Arters,pure 
white Asters, exquisite double Geuins, all 4 id dozeii.la^3<L 
25* 2s. 3d. 100; finest crimson Lady Albemarle Godetia. pure 
white Duchess of Albany Godetia, Dell’s splendid crimson 
Beet, Phlox Drummondi, grand mixed pure white Phlox, 
double German Asters, BronzePerilla nankinensja, 4ddow!n, 
Is 50. Is. 9d. 100; Emperor W llliam, dark Lobelia, best Gol¬ 
den Pyrethrums, 6d. 25; Is. 6d. 100; delicious Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows, Moores Cream, Is. 3d. dozen; best flavoured Tomato 
Dedham Favourite, 8d. dozen. All free.—LAWS & SON, 

Nurseries. Be ccles. _____— - ; — 

■VTOW ia the time for planting out the following 
Al FLORIST’S FLOWERS, from my prize strains, certain 
to give satisfaction to all:, Antirehinunis, striped. 8d. per doz., 
50 for 2s.; Asters. Globe Quilled, 12 distinct varieties, 6d. t , 12 
mixed, 4d.; Victoria, Pieony, dwf. Chrysanthemum, 4d. per 
doz.; Marigolds, French, striped, African, Lemon, and Orange, 
8d tier doz , 50 for 2s.; Pentstemons, 4s. the doz.; seedlings, 
2s.‘; Mimulus, Lister’s large spotted. 2s. P‘r ^; bedding 
Pansies, 2s. per doz.; Violas, Is. 6d. the doz. A. LISTER, 
Florist, Rothesay._____ 

riAHLIAS ! DAHLIAS ! ! — StroDg plants. 
±J Special offer. My selection: 12 show var., 2s. 6d.; 1- 
Pompone var.. 2s. 6d.; 12 single var., 2s., post free. Cash with 
order—ALEX R. LISTER. FloriBt, R othesay.__ 

tYTCHOICE FUCHSIAS, named, 2s. ; six 

1.CI selected for exhibition or decoration, 1»- M. ; 

bens Baby, fulgens, and variegated Fuchsias, 3d. each , Be- 

named. Is. 6d.; 4 Ivy-leaf Geraniums, named, la. GAK- 
DKNER, Old Vicarage. Sprowaton. Norwich. 


Uleveaon.________ 

PRIMULAS.—Waltham White, nice plants 
L re ady for potting, Is. 3d. per dot, 8s. per 100, free.—8. 
GR FRN .jOidswin forfl, Stourbridge. ___ 


TTARDY BRITISH FERNS, 30 varieties, 16 
H assorted. Is. 3d.; 20 large Rockery’ roots, 2s. : 50. 4s. 6d.; 

100, 8s., named, carriage paid.—JAMES BELL, 6, Btramon- 

gate, Kendal____ 

PANSIES—PANSIES (Show and Fancy).— 

L plants from my celebrated Collection, my selection, for 
competition, 3s., 4s„ and 6s. per doz. Choice bedding varieties, 
2s. per doz. Violas, fine mixed, Is. 0d. per doz. 12 named. 3e. 
Post free. Cash with order. Catalogues on application. Just 
published, price6d., cloth, Is., my “Treatise on the Cultiva¬ 
tion of the Pansy." Copy gratis to purchasers of 5s. worth.— 
ALEX. L ISTER. Florist, Rothesay. N.B. _ 

- — Premier Mixture; nice 
S, Is. 3d. doz.; 9s. per 100- free.— 
iurseriee, Malvern. 


IJM.ivr.lv. wh. . -i. .- ^—v—-— z - 

ALL 3d. dozen; six dozen, various, Is- aa. ; 
JQ. imported Beed, Victoria, Dwarf, and Tall Asters. Zimflss, 
10-week P Stocks, Phlox, Everlastings, summerChn'santhe- 
mums.Petunias, Mignonette, and Schizan thus.—GARDENER, 
Old Vic arage. B prows ton. Norwich -- 


Old Vic arage, nprowswn. ivmw --- 

SUMMER CHRYSANTHEMUMS, such 

b Gladstone, Beaeorafleld, Sultan. “'J^XcOWSttV 


Digitized by 


Gougle 


J lTXdJJ-- -- -- 

— Gladstone, Beaconsfield. Sultan, 
whites, yellows, reds, &c. 30, Is. 3d. 

Hindsford. Tyldoaley.__—-- 

"DANSIES ! PANSIES!—To clear out we will 
1 «end 12 plants, to include Mrs. Browell, finest enmson in 
the world; Mrs. John Downie May Tato also 8 other tot- 
class varieties, fit for any exhibition, for 3s. 6d., free. A. 
BAILEY * SON, Bouthwi ck, Sunderland. ___ 

^“CHOICE - FERNS. —Asplenium fontanum, 

near Oldham. 

Original from 
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Aoadft, Bote Bobinla 
hi*pida),the .. ..904 

Anemone*, treatment of 196 
Apples, thinning. • .. 199 

Aquaria.903 

Asparagus plumoeus na¬ 
nus .202 

Azaleas, hardy, in bloom 199 

Balsams.196 

Bananas, growing .. 200 

Beans, late sown.. .. 198 

Begonias for show .. 902 

Begonias, tuberous .. 903 

Birds .906 

Oarn.tion Souvenir de 
la Malmaison .. .. 901 

Celery, growing .. .. 197 

Cherry, Morello. the .. 200 
Chrysanthemum frutes- 

oens .195 

dove cuttings, striking 202 


, Crab, Chinese (Pyrus 
I spectabilis), the .. 904 
Cucumbers in frames .. 197 
Daffodils, cut, a group of 194 
Daisies, keeping, in winter 199 

Epacrises.201 

Fern, Stag'sHom, on cork 201 
Flowers, cut, in the house 194 
Flue joints, cement for.. 901 
Fruit garden .. 196 

Fuchsias for show .. 902 
Garden gates and doors 196 
Garden walls, board fenc¬ 
ing for .900 

Genistas, treatment of.. 202 
Gladioli, early-flowering 232 
Grapes not blooming .. 200 
Greenhouse .. ..194 

| Greenhouse, a roof .. 203 
Greenhouse, construct¬ 
ing a .203 


Greenhouse, shading for 201 
Guelder Roee as a mar¬ 
ket flower, the.. .. 903 

Herbs for small gardens 196 
Hop, the common, in 

gardens.199 

Hoys camosa and Ste- 

phanotis.903 

Laburnum, the .. .. 204 

Leptosiphon hyhridus .. 199 
Lettuces, sowing.. .. 197 

Manure-water ..195 

Mignonette culture .. 203 
Mosses, slender Club 
(Selaginellas) .. .. 902 

Musk in pots .. 194 

Onions and maggots .. 198 
Outdoor garden .. ..195 

Overhanging trees .. 904 
Pansies, growing .. 198 
Peaches, blister or curl in 200 


Pelargoniums, early - 
flowering 

Pelargoniums, late * 
flowering 

Pelargoniums, young 
plants of early .. 
Pelargoniums, Zonal .. 
Pernettyas in bloom .. 

Petunias. 

Petunias, single .. 
Plantains and Dande¬ 
lions . 

Plants, basket .. 
Plants for a shaded posi¬ 
tion . 

Plants, large greenhouse 

Poppies. 

1 Poultry and rabbits 
Primroses and sparrows 
Questions and answers. 
Rhubarb for exhibition 


Ranunculi, alpine, from 
seed, raising .. 

Rose cuttings, striking.. 
Rose, Martohal Niel .. 
Roee, Marichal Niel, in 
the open air .. 

Rose Max Singer (La- 

charme). 

Rosea in note 

Rosee, plants to grow 

with . 

Roses, Tea-scented, on 
open wails 

Saxifrages. 

Sohizostylis coodnea .. 
Seed-pans, soil in 
Soils, potting .. .. 

Spiraea palmata alba .. 
Spruce hedges 
Strawberry plants as 
biennials. 


Strawberries not fruiting ! 
196 Tennis-lawn, ants In a.. 
196 Thorns, double, the .. ! 
196 Thunbergias ., .. 

Tomatoes not fruiting .. 
196 Top-dressing and its ef¬ 
fects .: 

196 Tropteolum Ball of Fire 
196 Tulipe, leaving, in the 

ground.' 

196 Turnips. 

Vegetable garden .. 
196 Vegetables, standard .. 

194 Verbenas and Calceo- 

902 larias . 

196 Vinery, mildew In a .. 

195 Vines, pruning v. defo- 

202 listing. 

904 Week’s work, the coming 

Wood lice, destroying .. 
900 Work in the town garden 


TOP-DRESSING AND ITS EFFECTS. 

Is the value of a suitable top-dressing for various 
subjects, both in pots and planted out, so fully 
realised as it deserves to be ? I think not. We 
pot and repot, plant and replant very frequently, 
muoh oftener than there is any need for if only we 
adopted the more simple and economical method 
of renewing or re-invigorating from the surface. 
Every time we repot many kinds of plants there 
is a danger of injuring them in some way. A 
plant may not take readily to the fresh soil, and 
unlessvery carefully watered sourness results, the 
plant soon assumes a sickly hue, and its removal 
from the bad soil and introduction into a smaller 
quantity of more suitable compost is the only 
way to save its life. As a rule, however, plants 
thus badly injured very frequently never recover 
satisfactorily, and are only fit for the rubbish 
heap. I do not wish to say that top-dressing is 
at all times better than giving plants a shift into 
larger pots, but what I am anxious to prove is 
that is often wiser to top-dress rather than 
repot. I do not think it will be disputed that 
there are more plants annually lost from being 
over-potted than from any other cause, and if it 
is good for trade it is not always good for either 
the owners or those responsible for the losses. 

.Hard-wooded plants, including Ericas, Epa¬ 
crises, Hedaromas, Azaleas, Fimeleas, and 
Phoenocomas, in the hands of comparatively 
inexperienced growers very rarely recover from 
the liberal shift frequently given them. Re¬ 
potting is necessary when either the soil about 
the roots is sour, or when the pots are crowded 
with roots. In the former case much of the 
soil should be carefully picked away from the 
roots and the plant repotted in a smaller pot, 
while the root-bound plant may well receive a 
shift into a fresh pot only just large enough for 
the compost to be properly packed round the 
balls. When potted in a dry state, or the old 
soil is subsequently allowed to become very 
dry, the chances are that the plant will die. If, 
instead of repotting a plant not really suffering 
from being root-bound, top-dressing was resorted 
to, there would be much less risk, and the 
fresh compost would sustain the activity of the 
plant for at least one season. All the plants 
named delight in a peaty compost, and ought 
to be top-dressed with nothing But good sandy 
fibrous peat. It is advisable to first water each 
plant if at all dry, and carefully remove any 
sour surface-soil to the extent of well baring 
the roots. This admits of more space being 
given to the fresh, well-rammed soil, and this 
coming into immediate contact with the roots 
is soon taken possession of by them. The one 
great drawback to this top-dressing is the diffi¬ 
culty experienced in discovering when the 
plants require more water. The top-dressing 
may be quite wet, and yet the bulk of the sou 
underneath in want of water, and vice versa. 
Itwill be found thesafest course to either test them 


rooted plants ought always to be watered before 
they are quite dry at the roots, or otherwise it 
is almost impossible to re-moisten the soil other 
than by dipping in water. 

Orchids, again, are being constantly repotted, 
more often than not to their^great injury. The 
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majority of them do not require much compost, 
ana some of the best plants in the 
country are very rarely disturbed beyond 
what is unavoidable during the process of re¬ 
moving old compost and renewing with fresh. 
By all means turn out sickly plants from 
their pots, pans, or baskets, clearing them from 
old compost, washing the roots, and returning to 
smaller receptacles ; but do not be in too great 
a hurry in repotting well-established plants. 
Such rough treatment destroys nearly all the 
roots clinging to the sides, and a severe check is 

S ’ven. Well-rooted plants of most species rarely 
il to flower, especially if not stewed up in a 
steaming hot-house. If just before the roots are 
active much of the loose old crocks, charcoal, 
and fibrous peat is carefully picked away, and 
fresh materials substituted, finishing off with a 
surfacing of fresh Sphagnum is all that is 
needed in very many cases. I have a quantity 
of Cypripedium insigne that have been in the 
same pots for several years, and all they get is 
an annual top-dressing of turfy peat, our loam 
not being sufficiently fibrous for the purpose. 
Ccelogyne cristate requires much the same treat 
ment, and will do well with or without the sur¬ 
facing of Sphagnum. Several Vandas, Aerides, | 
Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, Dendrobes, and the 
good old Zygopetalum Mackayi which I grow 
are rarely disturbed, and they all flower very 
satisfactorily. 

Even the strong-growing Stephanotis flori- 
bunda will do well for years in the same pot or 
border, provided always the plant receives an 
annual top-dressing, consisting, say, of equal 
parts turfy loam and peat and a liberal addition 
of old cow manure and sand. Nor do Alla- 
m an das require so much root-room as some 
imagine, but they must have occasional supplies 
of good, fresh compost. The pots or pits 
being well filled with active roots, these 
should be further encouraged by a top-dressing, 
such os recommended for the Stephanotis, or, if 
need be, of all cow-manure. Bone-meal may, 
with advantage, be added to the top-dressing 
compost, and I should prefer that to the cow- 
manure ; but no artificial manure should be 
added, this sometimes injuring the tender roots, 
and it is a safer plan to sprinkle small quantities 
on the surface occasionally. The same remarks 
m to top-dressing apply equally well to Bougain¬ 
villeas, Thunbergias, and various conservatory 
climberB. Diplaaenias, when well rooted, should 
also be top-dresBed, but not with a heavy or 
rich compost. An Orchid-like mixture suits 
them far Better, or only lumps of fibrous peat 
should be used. 

What looks worse than a number of over¬ 
potted Crotons, Drac&nas, Ixoras, Cyano- 
phyllums, Fandanusea, and various other heat- 
loving plants? All may be grown to a great 
size in comparatively small pots, and will prove 
more serviceable and stand more knocking about 
than the over-potted plants. The latter cer¬ 
tainly require much less water, but even if the 
root-bound plants suffer from a want of it they 
can be more quickly restored to good health 
than others that are sickly owing to receiving 
too much. In addition to requiring more water, 
root-bound plants also need frequent supplies of 
some kind of liquid-manure. It is owing to the 
neglect in this respect that the numerous 
plants present a starved appearance, for which I 
the only remedy would appear to be repotting. 


Anthuriums and Alocasias delight in a rough 
peaty compost, with charcoal and crocks added, 
and if treated to annual top-dressings of this, 
with a surface of Sphagnum, will do well in the 
same pots for years. The Eucharis roots freely 
near the surface, the fibres soon taking posses¬ 
sion of a top-dressing such as advised tor the 
Stephanotis. Instead, therefore, of frequently 
disturbing them at the roots, it is a wiser plan 
to keep them in good health with the assistance 
of surface-dressings and plenty of soot-water. 

As a rule, the Grape-Vine, as well as various 
other fruit-trees, thrives most satisfactorily 
when the roots have easy access to a supply of 
fresh compost, and at this time of the year it 
is best applied to the surface of the borders. 
According to my experience, quite a limited 
amount of fresh compost does more good than 
a quantity of liquid or solid manure applied 
to an exhausted or inert border. In the 
latter the roots can rarely be induced tc 
form abundance of fresh fibre, and not 
much of the added manure is assimilated 
by the old and perhaps half-dead roots. It Is 
too late to open a trench in the borders at a 
safe distance from the stems, refilling with 
fresh Boil, but the surface may yet be freshened 
up. After the old soil has been carefully 
forked away till the roots are met with in 
quantity, and the border well watered if at all 
dry, give a top-dressing of 3 inches or 4 inches 
of fibrous loam, to which has been freely added 
lime rubbish, ashes from the heap of burnt 
garden refuse, &-inch or smaller bones, and a 
little partially-decayed farm-yard manure. Into 
this the roots ought soon to find their way, 
and will do better service than the much larger 
“ goose quills ” that take possession of top- 
dressings of rich manure, and which seem to 
disappear with the manure. In some instances 
it may be necessary to further mulch the 
borders, in order to prevent a too rapid loss of 
moisture by evaporation, but I much prefer a 
surfacing of rough strawy manure to that in a 
more rotten state. In this, as in the case of 
pot plants, the state of the top-dressing must 
not decide whether the border underneath 
requires water or not. 

Cucumbers are very generally top-dressed, 
but the operation would be much more effective 
if only fibrous loam were used. Solid manure of 
any kind mixed with the loam may suit the plants 
for a time, but it soon clogs and excludes the 
air from the roots, besides encouraging the 
spread of those minute worms which often so 
badly injure the roots. Not only do we exclude 
manure from both the original heaps of soil, but 
none is added to the heaps subsequently. 
Turfy loam is the best form of top-dressing, this 
being given in small quantities and often. The 
roots rapidly take possession of this, and if 
well supplied with water and clear liquid- 
manure, the plants will prove very prolific and 
continuous bearing. Any kind of liquid-man¬ 
ure that will clog or gradually cake over the 
surface ought not to be used. Tomatoes re¬ 
quire very similar treatment, no plant better 
repaying for frequent top-dressings and plenty 
of liquid-manure. Melons are very rarely 
top-dressed, but if it is given them when 
the roots are most active, they spread freely 
into it, this materially assisting the plants to 
swell off a heavy crop. I top-dress with tur$ T 
loam of a clayey nature, to which a sprinkling 
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of slaked lime has been added, and I have 
every reason to be satisfied with the results. 

All kinds of hardy trees are benefited by good 
surface-dressings of loam and manure, and 
something of the kind is really necessary in the 
case of numerous choice trees planted in poor soil. 
In the course of levelling and forming pleasure 
grounds, it frequently happens the surface soil 
is muddled away, and as the subsoil is altogether 
unsuitable for most trees, small holes are dug 
and filled with good compost. This encourages 
the trees to grow strongly for a time, but un¬ 
less they receive further assistance, either by 
having trenches cut round them and filled with 
good soil, or a quantity of the surface soil re¬ 
moved and replaced with the best compost pro¬ 
curable, they soon come to a decided stand¬ 
still. It is unwise, though not altogether 
useless, to place a quantity of loose soil and 
manure on the surface, the best plan being to 
bare the surface roots, and on these place the 
compost. W. 


HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

A group of cut Daffodils. 

The larger Daffodils adapt themselves easily to 
bold and free treatment in large vases, as in the 
example now engraved, where maximus, bicolor 
(Horsfieldi)—the largest of the Nonsuch and 
Tazetta—and some of the good white hybrids 
are arranged with some branches of flowering 
Berberis in a silver punchbowl. The mass is 
also good and harmonious in colouring, with its 
many shades of yellow and warm white flowers 
and ruddy leaves repeated, by reflection, on the 
silver. J. 


Tropseolum Ball of Fire.— Although 
in some places this is a common plant enough, 
yet one seldom sees it noticed, and I believe 
many amateur and small gardeners do not 
know it at all. Albeit somewhat slender in 
growth, it is by no means a delicate subject, and 
flowers most profusely and very continuously. 
The blossoms, which are of the most intense 
crimson-Bcarlet, are very effective, and as the 
plant only runs a few feet in a season it has a 
beautiful effect when rdanted along the front of 
window-boxes, and allowed to hang down over 
their edges. It is also an admirable subject for 
hanging pots and baskets, while if planted out 
in a well-warmed greenhouse, and trained along 
wires fixed near the glass, it will produce 
thousands of its brilliant blossoms throughout 
the winter. Seed is never produced, so that 
the plant has to be propagated by means of 
cuttings, which strike freely in sandy soil and a 

f enial heat in the spring. None of the annual 
inds of Tropaeolum can approach this charming 
subject in delicacy of growth, freedom of flower, 
and brilliancy of colour.—B. C. R. 


4601.— Musk in pots.— The Musk does best in a 
rather shady position, and, like all the Miinulus family, 
must have plenty of moisture. Give weak liquid-manure 
twice a-week if fine specimens are required. Large, well- 
rooted plants will require watering daily now.—E. II. 


Saxifrages. —Amongst the Aizoon group 
none are at present equal to the charming fe. 
Macnabiana, said to be a hybrid between S. 
Cotyledon and S. Hosti, though on close and 
microscopical examination I fail to see any re¬ 
semblance to the former. The typical S. Hosti 
resembles it both in leaf and flower characters, 
the only difference being in the number and 
intensity of the spots. When we consider the 
rapidity with which plants are improved now- 
a-days, it will not be hard to believe that S. 
Macnabiana is nothing but a very fine form of 
S. Hosti. Be this as it may, it does not in the 
least detract from the value of this plant. The 
large purple-spotted flowers are charming, and 
their profuteness, together with the ease with 
which it can be propagated by offsets add 
greatly to its value. It does well in the ordin¬ 
ary border, with the simple precaution of a few 
stones round the collars of the rosettes. 1 
have also found it flower well in pots, and in 
this way it will be a most useful addition in the 
greenhouse and conservatory, simply wintering 
the plants in cold airy frames during the winter 
and the spring. S. cochlearis, S. lingulata, and 
its varieties lantoscana and superba, are very 
•howy, as well os the rathe*? rare S. Kolenatiana, 
with pinkish flowers.—K. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary, from June 23 rd 
to June 30 th. 

Potted Chrysanthemums into their blooming pots ; they 
are placed on a coal ash-bed in an open situation, yet 
sheltered from cold winds. Shifted Zonal Pelargoniums 
intended for winter blooming Into 6-inch pots. I have 
some larger plants ; but the young plants with growth 
well matured and pots full of roots capable of using up 
liquid-manure are the most serviceable for produoinggood 
flowers for outting. All flower-buds will be pinched off 
till the end of September; the plants will stand on a bed 
of coal-ashes fully exposed. Trained climbers in stove. 
Allamandas, Diplademas, Ac., are Just showing blossom- 
buds, and have, up to the present, been trained up near 
the glass, but have been taken down and tied to the trellis. 
Eucharis and Gloxinias are receiving weak liquid-manure 
and seem to like it. Roses in pots which have now done 
blooming have been placed in a sheltered place in the 
open air. I have taken several hundreds of cuttings from 
them without cutting in too closely, and planted them 
thickly in a propagating box in a warm pit. I have often 
adopted this plan through the spring when I could get 
cuttings from forced plants, and always have a good 
strike. One of my objects is to get plenty of all kinds of 
Roses on their own roots. Tea Roses planted out in the 
conservatory are nearly always in flower. One—an old 


Planted out more Celery and Leeks, and sowed Lettuoea 
in succession. Used the hoe everywhere to kill weeds and 
keep a loose surface. Prepared trenches for Cardoons. 
Shall discontinue cutting Asparagus end of this week ; An 
several beds that were less strong than the large planta¬ 
tion cutting has ceased a fortnight ago. Sowed a good 
breadth of Turnips for autumn use. 


Greenhouse. 

Early-flowering Pelargoniums.— The section of 
early large-flowered Pelargoniums, of which there are now 
so many beautiful varieties, is deserving of cultivation 
wherever there is the means of giving them a little more 
warmth during the winter and early spring than is neces¬ 
sary for ordinary greenhouse plants, say, a temperature 
of about 48 degs. in the night. They are well suited to 
the requirements of amateurs ; their close, compact habit 
of growth, and their exceptionally profuse dis|x>sition to 
bloom, combined with the size and varied colours of their 
flowers, are all that could be desired. When the flowers 
are wanted for cutting they are much preferable to the 
Zonal varieties. The natural disposition of these Pelar¬ 
goniums is to keep on flowering so long as they make 
growth ; but, with a view to having the plants in a condi¬ 
tion for use early next spring, they must not be allowed 
to bloom too long, otherwise enough new growth will not 
be made before autumn. Plants that begun to flower in 
March should now be turned out-of-doors to ripen their 
wood before being headed down. If they are put in a 



Silver vase filled with Narcissi and Berberis. Engraved from a photograph. 


kind named Moire—I have known a good many years, and 
when allowed plenty of room it is a free, vigorous grower, 
and blooms perpetually ; under glass in winter the flowers 
are white, but in the open air In spring they are pink. 
Gave Roses in beds a good soaking of liquid-manure; 
now is the time to feed to produce fine blooms. William 
Allan Richardson is fine on the walls now, so also is the 
old Gloire de Dijon, and free from insects or other 
troubles. I should like W. A. Richardson better if it 
could always be depended on. Sometimes the buds are 
beautiful, and then everybody admires them ; but if a 
sudden spell of hot weather oomes the flowers are often a 
dirty French white and are very disappointing. Looked 
over Vines in late house to remove lateral growth ; there 
has been as much foliage left as space can be found for, as 
I do not believe in stopping the growth of late Grapes very 
close. I would rather leave three leaves beyond the bunch 
than less, and four is better than three if there is room for 
the leaves. Sowed Endive, green-curled only at this time ; 
shall sow the Lettuce-leaved by-ond-by. Stirred the soil 
between Lettuces and mulched with old Mushroom 
manure. Watered trees on south walls (Peaches and 
Apricots), having previously mulched the borders over the 
roots with manure. Nailed in young shoots of Peach-trees, 
thinning the fruits to about 6 inches apart. It is some¬ 
times said the final thinning should be delayed till the 
stoning process is completed ; but I do not think the advice 
is sound. Pruned back the young growth of Plums and 
Apricots to four leaves. 8hifted on young plants intended 
to • winter blooming, such as Poinsettias, Begonias, Justi- 
cios, Pentas carnea, Plumbago rosea, Euphorbia jaoquini®- 
flora, A. 2 . Mulched Tomato in the open air with manure. 
Plvnted out winter Greens in quantity. A considerable 
bvtch of late Brooooli has been planted between the rows 
nf early Potatoes as I am short of land. Sowed Chervil in 
a o :ol position. Sowed Laxton's Supreme and Hunting- 
donian Peas; the trenches have been prepared some time. 


sunny position the hardening process will not take many 
weeks to complete. Any further attempt at making 
growth should be checked by giving very’ little water. No 
injury will be done by the soil getting so dry that there is 
no perceptible moisture in it; if the leaves flap a little 
water may be given. As soon as the lower portion of the 
shoots get of a brown colour the plants may be headed 
down, and when they have again broke into growth they 
must be partially shook out and repotted. 

Young plants of early-flowering Pelargo¬ 
niums.— Young plants of this section that were struck 
from cuttings put in last autumn or during the winter 
months will now need a shift; 6-inch pots will be big 
enough in most cases for them. Good, fresh loam, with 
about one-sixth of rotten manure mixed with it, and some 
sand, is the Boil they require. This should at onoe be 
prepared, so as to be in readiness when wanted. 

Late-flowering Pelargoniums.—Where plants of 
the large-flowered sorts had the points of their shoots 
pinched out in the winter, with a view to their blooming 
later on in summer, the flowers will shortly begin to open. 
See that they are quite free from aphides, as, if ever so 
few of the insects are now present, and are not destroyed, 
they will increase to an extent that will necessitate fumi¬ 
gation whilst in bloom, the effect of which would be to 
cause all the flowers that were open to fall off prema¬ 
turely. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— If young plants of the 
Zonal varieties of Pelargoniums that were struck from 
cuttings put in last autumn are properly treated from this 
time onwards through the summer, they will oome in use¬ 
ful for blooming next winter and during the spiing. They 
should now be moved into the pots in whioh they are to 
remain ; those that are 6 inches in diameter will be large 
enough, as, to enable the plants to flower in a little 
warmth without running too much to growth, the roots 
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must be cramped. As soon os potted stand them out-of- 
doors where they will oe fully exposed to the sun. The 
pots should be plunged in coal-ashes ; this will keep out 
worms and lessen the attention required in watering. 

Petunias. —Late autumn or spring-struck cuttings of 
the double varieties of Petunia should now be moved into 
the pots in which they are to be kept through the summer. 
These Petunias are such free bloomers that they will, no 
doubt, be flowering in the pots they now occupy, but 
which would not be large enough to support the necessary 
growth to make the plants able to keep on blooming to 
the end of the summer; 7-inch or 8-iuch pots will be large 
enough, as, when the soil gets full of roots, assistance can 
be given with manure-water. Soil of a like description to 
that reoommended for the Pelargoniums will answer for 
Petunias; if at hand, a little leaf-mould may be added. 
Any over-strong shoots the plants happen to make that 
are robbing the weaker ones should be stopped. Beyond 
this no interference is necessary, exoept that they will re¬ 
quire a few small sticks to keep them from having a strag¬ 
gling, untidy appearance. The flowers of these double 
Petunias last much longer than the single ones. They are 
easily grown and not much troubled with insects, in addi¬ 
tion to which they are very effective. The flowers of some 
of the white sorts are almost equal to Camellias in appear¬ 
ance, and can be used as substitutes for these favourite 
flowers in any arrangement of cut bloom. 

Single Petunias. —Plants of the single varieties 
of Petunia that have been raised from seed sown in 
spring should now be moved into the pots in which they 
are to remain ; fl inch or 7-inoh ones will be large enough. 
The character of their growth is such os to necessitate 
more stopping than the double ones want, without which 
they will get too tall before the end of the season. 

Balsams.— The first-sown plants will now be ooming 
into flower. Continue to assist them with manure-water, 
of which Balsams will take more than most things. The 
plants whioh produoe the largest and fullest double 
flowers should be marked with the object of saving seed 
from them alone, as, even when the strain is exceptionally 
good, it is only by gathering seed from the best that the 
quality can be maintained. Younger stock that require 
another shift should have immediate attention, as, if the 
roots are cramped for want of room, the plants will not 
afterwards attain the requisite size. Balsams will bear the 
soil making very rich ; ordinary rotten stable-manure, 
such as has dons duty in a hotbed or in growing Mush¬ 
rooms, is the safest to use, as, unless a good deal of experi¬ 
ence is brought to bear on the various plants cultivated, 
there is danger in mixing any of the powerful concen¬ 
trated manures with the soil. 

Chrysanthemum fruteecens.— The popularity 
these plants have obtained is such that they are used in all 
ways in the shape of blooming plants for decorative pur¬ 
poses and the flowers for cutting. It is possible to have 
them in bloom over the greater part of the year; but to do 
this they must be well sustained, either by givinor them 
liberal pot-room or by constant assistance with manure- 
water. It is also neoessary to strike cuttings frequently, 
so os to have young stock coming on in different stages. 
The best yellow variety is much liked, but not nearly so 
often met with as the white sorts. Cuttings that were put 
in last month should now be moved into 4-fnoh pots. Give 
them rich material, and drain the pots well. They require 
a good deal of water. Another shift will be needed later 
on. Stop the shoots so far as appears to be neoessary to 
secure bushy specimens. This should be attended to 
millet the plants are young, regardless of its interfering 
with the present production of flowers, as the plants under 
notioe are those that will be required to flower during the 
latter months of the year. 

Manure-water. —The advantages of an all but 
general use of manure-water to plants that have their 
roots confined within the limited space which pots afford 
has only in recent times begun to be better understood. 
There are few plants in cultivation that are not benefited 
by manurial assistance in this way ; even Ferns and 
tender-rooted, hard-wooded subjects, to whioh at one time 
it would have been pronounoed madness to use any artificial 
stimulant, either solid or liquid, have now been found to 
like it. t£uick-growing, soft-wooded plants are especially 
benefited by assistance of this kind. Amateurs are con¬ 
tinually advised to use manure-water, but are frequently 
perplexed to know what to use or at what strength to apply 
It. The moet simple of all liquids, and that which it is often 
most convenient to prepare, is that made from horse-drop- 
pmp. A bushel of droppings, where the horses are well fed 
with plenty of oom, is enough to put into twenty gallons 
of water. The liquid should be well stirred up for two or 
three days, and than have four or five handfuls of soot 
added to it—this will help to clear it. The water should 
never be used in a thick, muddy state, but quite clear. 
For any plant of a tender nature it maybe further diluted. 
Fowls' manure makes a good stimulating liquid, but it is 
very much stronger than horse-droppings, and requires to 
be used with caution ; not more than one-third in bulk to 
that of the droppings should be put to a like quantity of 
wter. Preference is often given to sheep-droppings before 
the excrement of other animals, but their superiority is 
more fanciful than real, and sheep manure is frequently 
difflcult to obtain ; where it oan be had about three-fifths 
as much may be used as of horse manure to the same 
quantity of water. A little soot should be used with these 
as well, in all cates applying the liquid quite clear. 
AmongBt highly concentrated manures may be named 
Peruvian guano, sulphate of ammonia, Jensen’s fish 
manure, and Clay’s manure. These are all excellent, but 
are extremely potent, and often get condemned bv people 
who, through ignorance or want of thought, apply them 
In too strong a state, and kill their plants in place of 
benefiting them. A dessert spoonful of any of the four 
manures mentioned is enough to mix with three gallons of 
water. Standen’s manure is altogether different in its 
effects, and, though a highly invigorating manure, is slower 
w acting, and, being less soluble, is proportionately less 
dangerous. I look upon it as the best and safest to use 
with hard-wooded plants, whilst the others named may, 
with advantage, be used for stronger, quicker-growing 
subjects. From this time up to the end of the growing 
season liquid-manures are the most required, as when 
plan ts have fairly filled the pots in which they are to 
remain until after they have flowered, or until another 
year, stimulants are the most wanted. 
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Outdoor Garden. 

Keep the soil among flowers in the beds loose by fre¬ 
quent hoeing. Stir all the soil at least 1 inch deep; this 
mulch of loose earth will effectually check evaporation, 
and be better for all suoh plants as Pelargoniums than 
surface watering. Anything it may be neoessary to water 
should have a good soaking, stirring the surface with the 
hoe early next morning; the evening is the best time for 
watering. Pegging, pinching, and tying will provide a 
good deal of work now; in tying up plants having more 
than one stem do not tie all in a bundle, but link each 
shoot up separately, leaving enough freedom for a little 
motion when the air is disturbed by the wind. Thin out 
the heads of Roses where there is muoh weakly growth by 
disbudding the latter freely. Liquid-manure wul be very 
useful to Roses now ; those who cannot obtain this may 
sprinkle a little of Clay’s or Jensen’s artificials over the 
surfaoa of the soil around the plants and water it in imme¬ 
diately. Look closely after the “worm i’ the bud,” and 
maggots, which curl up the foliage, and all flies, applying 
the usual remedies promptly. Do not forget to sow plenty 
of Wallflowers; they are among the moet beautiful flowers 
of spring. Cuttings of the double yellow, or any other 
favourite kind of Wallflower, will root now in a shady 
situation, preferably under a hand-light. Give liquid- 
manure to beds of Pinks, stirring the surface after eaoh 
watering; this will not only benefit the flowers, but will 
give increased vigour to the grass preparatory to their 
propagation shortly. Climbers on wall and arohes or 
planted in window-boxes to train round the windows must 
have frequent attention to keep them right. Look after 
earwigs on Dahlias or elsewhere, as an enemy should be 
wiped out wherever found; it is customary to place in¬ 
verted flower-pots, in which a little hay has been placed, 
to form a hiding-place on the tops of the Dahlia stakes; 
but traps made from Bean-stalks, or hollow stems of Reeds, 
or any substitute, may be placed wherever earwigs have 
been known to congregate. If not already done, Chrysan¬ 
themums should be placed in their flowering-pots, using a 
oouple of pounds or so of Clay’s manure to each bushel of 
compost, which for this shift should be rough and turfy. 
Keep the plants in some open situation on ooal-ashes, but 
sheltered from winds; it will be a good plan to run a wire 
or a stout line over the oentre of each plant and secure the 
stake to it to keep it steady. Sprinkle the foliage doily 
with olean ram water, damping at the same time the ash- bed 

Fruit Garden. 

Ripening Grapes must have free ventilation without muoh 
reduction of night temperature; the fires tpust be kept 
down in the morning, especially on bright days. One of the 
prinoipal causes of the appearance of red spider are very 
hot pipes on a bright sunny morning. It is sometimes de¬ 
sirable to srive a little more freedom to the lateral growth 
when the Grapes are finishing; but the main leaves must 
not be crowded up with soft spray, which, beyond their 
stimulating effeot upon the roots, have no real value. I 
say, have as many of the main leaves as possible without 
orcwding, and then any additional stimulus from lateral 
growth will be useless. Young Vines this season planted 
should be permitted a good deal of freedom, as an abund¬ 
ance of roots will be the result, and their value will be seen 
in next season’s growth. Peach borders, those attaohed 
to late houses especially, will require a good deal of water 
now; liquid-manure has a special value in increasing the 
size of the fruit. Tie down all young wood, and expose the 
fruits to the full benefit of light and sunshine. Peaches 
grown in the shade are poor things in comparison with 
fruits exposed. Where orchard-house trees growing in 
pots are too crowded thin them out by removing those 
which are thin of fruit; the latter may be plunged or 

f flaced In some sunny position in the open air. The prun- 
ng of wall and other trained trees will soon require atten¬ 
tion. Begin with the Plums and Cherries, laying in as 
muoh young wood as room oan be found for without over- 
orowdmg and shortening back the breast wood to four 
leaves. Pears on walls and Pears and Apples on espaliers 
should hare the pruning divided into three periods in the 
case of lofty walls and two for espaliers, with an interval 
of 10 days or a fortnight between, beginning at the top of 
the trees first. The object of this is to encourage the 
flow of sap into the bottom branches. If the weather con¬ 
tinues dry it will not be ea^y to overwater Strawberry 
plantations. In many gardens 1 notice the plants are 
looking weakly in consequence of last season’s drought. 
Blind plants should be destroyed, and new plantations 
started in their place as soon as young plants oan be ob¬ 
tained. Disbud Figs on walls. Mulch plantations of 
Raspberries and thin out the young growth. In setting a 
crop of Melons endeavour to get all the fruit set as near the 
same time as possible. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Potatoes everywhere are looking well. If the land has 
not been sufficiently manured this will be a good time just 
before earthing up to dress with artificial manure; a mix¬ 
ture of two or three manures is often better than one; 
guano and superphosphate in mixture has been known to 
give better results than the same value of either used 
alone. Where the stems are very numerous it will be an 
advantage to remove some of the weakest; they will draw 
up easily enough when about 6 inches high. Continue to 
plant out winter Greens of all kinds till a sufficient stock 
has been secured. Plant more French Beans, and there is 
still time to plant Scarlet Runners for a late crop. Sow 
second early and early Peas now; the time for planting 
the tall Marrows is passed for this season. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the value of a mulch of manure for Peas, 
especially if the summer should be dry. Plaoe the sticks 
to all Peas early before they begin to throw out their ten¬ 
drils, so that the plants may find something to attach 
themselves to at once. Runner Beans grown without 
sticks should be pinched when they begin to ramble. 
Continue planting Celery at every suitable opportunity 
till a sufficient stock has been got out. Celeriao, or the 
Turnip-rooted Celery, is worth attention now Celery is 
ooming to be regarded as a vegetable for cooking as well as 
consuming raw. A very large amount of produce may be 
obtained from a small space, the Celery being planted in 
rows on the surface of the ground or by just merely open¬ 
ing a wide trench, 6 inches or leas deep, instead of the 
orthodox deep trench, well manuring it, working up the 
bottom of the trench to mix with the manure. Setting 
out the plants in rows across I foot apart, with 0 inches 
between the plants in the rows. Draw a little earth up to 
the stems of the early-planted Celery, and keep it well I 


supplied with water. Mushroom-beds In bearing must 
have enough water to keep the surface moist; a covering 
of hay or litter of some kind will check evaporation. 
Those beds formed in cool places last February or March 
will be the most useful now. Discontinue cutting Aspara¬ 
gus- E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Watering and general neatness are the matters calling 
for more attention than anything else now that all the bed¬ 
ding plants, Ac,. are fairly got out and commencing to 
grow. Pelargoniums of all classes, if strong, will stand 
more drought than most plants, and, if tuined out of single 
pots into good ground, will not want watering more than 
about once a week. But Lobelias, Petunias, Verbenas, 
Asters, and other small and delicate stuff, especially if 
planted out from boxes, must be kept constantly moist at 
the root, at any rate, until they get well hold of the soil, 
and commenoe to grow away freely. This box stuff appears 
to be now superseding potted plants ft>r bedding out; is 
is certainly cheaper, and a considerable yearly breakup 
of pots is avoided by its use, but though right enough for 
Pyrethrum, and some other vigorous subjects, there is no 
doubt that it causes muoh more trouble, and, in the case 
of flowering plants, is muoh longer in coming into bloom. 
Dahlias, and all other Btrong-growing, succulent subjects, 
must also receive abundant supplies of moisture as long as 
this dry weather lasts, both at the root and overhead. 
The Thrifts (Armeria) are Just now in great beauty ; the 
common A. vulgaris, both rose, lilac, and white, makes a 
very neat and pretty edging, and no better plant for a 
town garden exists. It is somewhat strange that nearly 
all seaside plants also succeed well in towns. Gaillardias. 
planted a month or more since, are commencing to expand 
their first flowers; these plants are as vigorous and flori- 
ferous as they are artistioand beautiful, and, with ordinary 
oare, appear to suooeed almost anywhere. The common 
garden Marigold (Calendula officinalis) is one of the best 
town plants we have, and, though despised by some, the 
deep orange kinds with dark discs, as also a really good 
doss of the double varieties, are very showy, and almost 
beautiful in their way ; I used to look down upon th*m, 
but after selecting the best flowers to seed from for some 
years have now oome to appreciate them highly. Plants of 
the lovely Anemone Japomca are now growing freely, and 
should be kept moist at the root; liquid-manure will also 
be beneficial to these. Plants may still be set out if 
already established in pots, and will mostly bloom this 
autumn. Chrysanthemums and Michaelmas Daisies for 
flowering in the autumn may also still be planted out from 
pots. Choice Japanese and other Chrysanthemums should 
now be placed in their flowering-pots as soon as possible. 

B. 0. R. 


POTTING SOILS. 

Of all the compounds for potting purposes that 
were ever invented there is nothing like the 
top 3 inches of an old pasture, cut like a thick 
turf, so as to get all the fibre, and the riohest 
accumulation of mould, and packed up in a 
heap long enough to kill the Grass, but not long 
enough to rot all the fibre, so that those who 
get stacks over one year old are reallv defeat¬ 
ing their own object by losing some of the best 
particles of their soil by over-rotting ; and this 
applies to manure as well, for the thoroughly 
decayed manure that has arrived at a state of 
mouldiness has really lost nearly all its virtue, 
therefore, while one cannot get on with fresh- 
dug soil, or freshly-made manures for potting, 
it is easy to overdo the keeping of such things 
beyond the time when they are at their best. 
Try and choose the medium course, and when 
this is arrived at do not fall into the too common 
error of sifting all the soil tor potting, as by 
this the fibre is taken out that should keep the 
soil open and sweet, and prevent its becoming a 
sour, hard mass. Except for seeds, or very 
small seedlings, I never sift the soil at all, but 
simply chop it up with a spade, and for this 
purpose the best place is a level piece of asphalte 
where the different compounds can be chopped 
up and thoroughly incorporated. If the turf and 
other soils are in good condition—viz., partially 
rotten, and neither wet nor dry, but just moist 
enough to work well, it will crumble to pieces 
with but little labour with a spade, and although 
it may look rough to those accustomed to sifted 
soil, I will guarantee that the plants potted 
with it will look better in a few weeks than 
those in the soil like ashes. It is by results we 
should test these things._ J. G. H. 

4507.— Destroying 1 woodlice.— Boiling 
water is the best remedy for these pests. If it is 
poured on to their lodgings it will kill all that 
are at home. Many may be trapped with dry 
horse-droppings or Moss placed into flower pots 
for them to lodge in ; a pieoe of boiled Potato 
placed in with it will entice them into the trap, 
as they are fond of it. If these are turned into 
a pail of scalding water every morning you will 
soon get them under. Toads in the house will 
eat a great many of them.—H. B., Fairlighi. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving description of upwards of 
thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. Now ready 
fourth and popular edition. Prioe Is. ; post free, Is. 9a. 
Direct from the Publishing Office, 87, Southampton-streec, 
Strand, London, W.O. And of all bookseller*. 
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ROBBS' 

TEA-SCENTED ROSES ON OPEN WALLS. 

A gathering of Tea Roses now before me, which 
I have juat brought in from the garden, picked 
from plants trained against a low wall facing 
south, is so beautiful and has such a refreshing 
appearance that I cannot refrain from giving a 
short account of the plants from which they were 
taken. I am writing on June 12th, and for a 
week past I have obtained many beautiful half- 
expanded Roses from this wall; but I have not 
been able to gather a single Hybrid Perpetual 
Rose, except from those growing in beds with 
their shoots pegged down to the ground. 
These are always earlier than others which grow 
in the form of bushes or standards. Taking 
an average of seasons, and this year is no 
exception, the Tea-scented Roses in question 
are a fortnight before the others in flowering, 
so that apart from the exquisite beauty of Tea- 
Roses grown in the open, I get a supply of 
flowers earlier and also later in the autumn 
from the same plants. As I have already said, 
the aspect of the wall the plants occupy is facing 
the south, which, of course, is favourable to the 
growth of this class of Roses; but the soil 1 b 
not of the best description, being rather too 
heavy, and not very deep. Notwithstanding 
this, such varieties as Marie Van Houtte, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Madame Berrard, 
Madame Lambard, and Etoile de Lyon, 
make wonderful growth, and flower profusely. 
The last-mentioned variety is in grand form now, 
the flowers being full and well formed, and the 
colour a deep creamy-yellow. Madame Lam¬ 
bard is also full of colour, and the half-opened 
flowers perfect in form, of a dark-pink colour. 
This and Red Safrano are exceedingly useful 
for the brightness they give to the others. 
Shirley Hibberd is also very beautiful, the 
eolour being a soft apricot-yellow, and the 
flowers freely produced. This sort and Marie 
Van Houtte are the most vigorous out of fifteen 
different varieties growing on the same walk 
Hom&re is the next m point of vigour and free- 
flowering qualities, and those who know 
this grand old Rose will not say that 
I am overrating its merits when I say that 
in its line of colour (rose-shaded salmon) 
it is not surpassed by any; the brightness 
of the flowers in a half-opened state is very 
pleasing. David Pradel is rather delicate in 
constitution, yet it is doing fairly well, having 
passed through the last two winters unharmed 
without any protection. The plants are now 
showing plenty of flowers of a light rose- 
colour. Belle Lyonnahe is wonderfully vigor¬ 
ous and free ; but it is so like Gloire de Dijon 
that it is not wanted in a limited selection. 
Supposing that only four of the varieties I have 
mentioned were wanted, I should recommend 
the following: Marie Van Houtte, Madame 
Lambard, Etoille de Lyon, and Shirley Hib¬ 
berd. _J. C. C. 

Rose Max Singer (Lacharme).—This new 
cross between Rosa polyantha and General 
Jacqueminot seems likely to prove a valuable 
addition to the meagre list of red climbing Roses, 
for the flowers are larger and better formed than 
had been gathered from the first description, 
and instead of being, as there stated, Dome 
singly, are always found in clusters of three or 
four. The flowers are above medium-size, very 
full, and well formed, of a bright cherry-red 
colour and very freely produced; the plant is 
of a vigorous climbing habit, with good foliage, 
and perfectly hardy, for several plants budded 
June before last, started and made shoots 2 feet 
or 3 feet long during the autumn, but were, 
nevertheless, uninjured by the severe winter, 
and the following summer were flowering to the 
tips.—G. 

Mareohal Niel Rose in the open air, 
—It is often said that this Rose will not thrive 
in the open air. Of course, a good deal depends 
on soil and site, and, perhaps, more on locality 
as distinct from both. But all three must, 
surely, be unfortunate where it can be said of 
the Marshal “ that the growths fail to develop 
freely, that the blooms rarely appear in any 
quantity, and that a good specimen of the 
Marshal is seldom seen in the open air.” 
Possibly, some of these phrases areVused in a 
special sense, and in contrast with enormous 
specimens under glass. -> I would venture to say 
Digitized by 


of the Marshal that throughout the greater 
portion of East Anglia and many other districts 
it grows freely and blossoms most profusely in 
the open air; hence, instead of its open-air 
culture ending in disappointment, some of the 
grandest flowers and most magnificent results have 
been obtained from Marshal Niel in the open air. 

In the matter of colour, for example, the open- 
air blooms won by many points in a canter. 
The same may almost be said of substance. 
Out-of-door blooms have a solidity of substance 
and a thickness of texture that are seldom 
equalled under glass. Of course, out-of-doors, 
as well as in, for that matter, the tenure of life 
in individual plants is capricious as well as pre¬ 
carious. But as I have nad standards on the 
Brier a dozen years old, and dwarfs on their 
own roots and otherwise as old or even older, 
it must be admitted that the Marshal is at 
times as long lived in the open as under glass. 

It is also, as a rule, a perpetual in the sense, at 
least, of flowering twice in the open air, while 
it only blooms once under glass, and those who 
will grow a dozen or a hundred Marshal Niels 
in various aspects in the open air will seldom 
be without one or many blooms of this moBt 
magnificent of all golden Roses from May to 
November, while those who grow it under glass 
chiefly will concentrate their season of this 
Rose into the few months included between 
March and June.—F. T. D. 

Mareohal Niel Rose. —When on warm 
walls with a southern aspect, this Rose breaks 
into growth so early that it is often cut back 
by late frosts. I had an instance of this 
last spring. There was a show of fine buds, but 
the frost killed every one ; the plant itself has 
suffered no material harm. A plant in another 
situation which did not commence to grow so 
early by a month has several buds at the present 
time. I used to have a plant on a wall facing 
east, which made splendid growth and covered 
a large space. I tried several methods to secure 
a plentiful display of flowers to stand, but 
never could. One season I covered the plant 
until the flowers were a good size; then we had 
a spell of cold weather, the wind being in the 
eaBt, and, owing to the exposed situation of 
the Rose, every bud was killed, although there 
were upwards of 200. The Beason before last, 
after trying seven years, I decided to re¬ 
place it with Gloire de Dijon. When living 
at Ashton Court upwards of twenty years 
ago, a high north wall, sheltered by shrubs 
and trees, was covered with this Rose. In the 
spring the plants were a mass of bloom, the 
flowers large in size, and of good colour. I 
remember cutting many basketfuls to take to 
the house for decoration. Several other Tea 
Roses have succeeded quite as well. I do not I 
remember if they were protected in winter or | 
not. The plants when dormant do not, in my 
own case, suffer so much from cold as when 
growth is commencing ; in fact, this applies to 
many things that are very beautiful, but diffi¬ 
cult to manage. No doubt the Marshal Niel 
Rose requires shelter, although I am not sure 
that a south aspect is best for it. I had a plant 
in this position that did well for several years 
as regards growth, but in early spring the 
blooms were all out off, except where I trained 
the plants over the end of a vinery at work. 
These produced grand flowers.—J. 

4621.— Roses in pots. —In a general way 
it is desirable to pick off all the flowem from 
plants that have been forced, that they may 
form during the summer; but as yours appears 
to be in a vigorous condition it will probably do 
them no harm to allow the present lot of 
flowers to remain on, but any more they may 
produce this summer should be removed as soon 
as the buds are visible. With regard to the 
Tea Rosea, you may allow the present lot of 
blooms to remain, but not any others that may 
form after this date.—J. C. C. 

4501.— Plants to grow with Roses.— 
As your soil is of such a tenacious nature, you 
should endeavour to render it as friable as 
possible. If nothing is growing on it, the best 
way will be to dig it up roughly for the summer, 
the bigger the lumps the better, as sun and air 
will then be able to thoroughly sweeten them. 
After rain, just as they begin to dry, they can 
be knocked to pieces, and the ground will then 
be in good order for planting the Roses in 
autumn. Hardy perennials, such as are often 
mentioned in Gardening, will do very well; 


also any of the hardy annuals. Begin with 
common things, such as Columbines, Primroses, 
Pansies, Sweet Williams, Ac.— Byfleet. 

4596.— Striking Rose cuttings.—Cut¬ 
tings of the young wood juat getting a bit firm 
in July will strike freely in a bottom-heat of 
80 degs. I have often rooted single buds, 
cutting them out with a couple of inches of 
wood and a leaf. It is important that the leaves 
should be kept in a fresh condition by planting 
the cuttings in a warm, moist, shady situation. 
Such a hotbed as is commonly made up for 
Cucumbers at this season will strike Rose 
cutt i n g s admirably. Place 4 inches of .rich 
sandy soil on the bed, make it firm, and dibble 
in the cuttings.—E. H. 

— You will find all the Information you require in a 
short artiole entitled “ Roses from cuttings ” in last week’s 
number of GA&DSimra liAuarnLATSD, p. 188.—J. 0. O. 


THH KXTOHBN GARDHN. 

HERBS FOR SMALL GARDENS. 
Gardens in the immediate vicinity of towns ars 
in most cases so small that the owners give up 
all idea of growing any useful crops, and devote 
the whole space to flowers or to a Grass plot 
as a playground for the children; but if vege¬ 
tables can be bought more cheaply than they can 
be grown there are some thingB that one fre¬ 
quently needs to have close so that they can be 
gathered freshly as required, not in any 
quantity, but just a few roots, and I am sure 
that a little plot set apart for herbs or salads 
would never be missed in the smallest garden, 
for if kept neat and trim it would look quite as 
well as the flower borders, and the housekeeper 
would be always glad to know where to get a 
few sprigs of the following things in the respec¬ 
tive seasons when they are in most request. 

Parsley is an all-the-year-round article of 
cookery, and for garnishing is so much more 
ornamental when freshly gathered that no pains 
should be spared to have it in good condition. 
Two small sowings should be made for a year’s 
supply, one in March, and another in June or 
July, the former in an open position, and the 
latter for winter supply close to a wall or hedge, 
where some shelter is easily put up in severe 
winters. Good soil is necessary, and seeds of 
Myatt’s Garnishing or the Covent-garden Curled 
are the best for giving really beautifully curled 
Parsley fit to grace any table. 

Mint is very easily grown when the soil Is 
light and well-drained, but likes to be trans¬ 
planted on to fresh soil every second year. 
This is in demand a great portion of the year, 
and for the earliest crop in Bpring a few roots 
should be lifted and put in a box of good soil 
and placed in any warm position indoors, as it 
is generally about Easter that the greatest de¬ 
mand exists, and in our usually cola springs it 
needs a little assistance to get it ready by then ; 
the roots can be planted out as Boon as the outside 
crop is ready ; for when it once begins to grow 
there will be plenty of fresh shoots from even a 
few plants for any ordinary family. For the 
winter supply of dried Mint the shoots should 
be cut in July, and dried by spreading them 
out in the sun, and when fully dry tie them up 
in bunches and hang them up in a dry but airy 
place until required in winter.. 

Sage is mostly used in winter, and a few 
roots of this will suffice. It strikes readily 
from slips of the old wood, plunged firmly into 
the soil in winter or early in spring, and grows 
freely in any good soil. 

Thyme, both of the common and Lemon- 
Boented kinds, is in frequent request at all 
seasons of the year, and should be divided and 
transplanted every year ; for if it gets old it is 
liable to die away altogether. The common 
Thyme is easily increased by seed sown in 
spring and planted out when large, enough, 
but Lemon Tnyme may be divided or increased 
by cuttings. 

Fennel is at this time in great request for 
fish sauce, and although a common native plant, 
there is frequently a difficulty in getting it 
fresh for cooking when required. One good 
clump, in any out-of-the-way corner, will save 
many a journey; and, besides, it tie a very orna¬ 
mental plant. 

Borage is another common but beautiful and 
useful plant, that ought to find a home in every 
garden; for,, in addition to its usefulness in 
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flavouring, it is one of the beet for providing 
food for bees. 

I may also mention a few roots of Camo¬ 
miles, Rue, and Horehound, that all used to be 
Highly esteemed in by-gone days, when herbs 
supplied the place of a good deal of the doctors’ 
mixtures used nowadays, and that still well 
repay a nook in the garden, however small it 
may be. ,T. G. H. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 
Turnips. 

Turnips, when well grown, are amongst the 
most delicious and useful of all vegetables. 
They may be had in good condition nearly ten 
months in the year by sowing a little seed at 


Fig. 1.—Early White Dutoh Turnip (one-fifth natural size) 


various times from the first week in March to 
the last day in July. A light, gravelly soil, 
well broken up, is that which is most favourable 
to the production of good Turnips, but they will 
succeed in all sorts of soils, if properly pre¬ 
pared. Gardens that are situated somewhat 
low and moist, with a moderately rich, well- 
cultivated soil, will produce early Turnips of the 
best quality, though such gardens are unsuitable 
for the generality of spring crops. The first crop 
should be sown about the last week in March, 
in an open situation, where the ground is light. 
Others to succeed those sown the previous 
month should be put in about the end of April. 
This crop will be ready for use by the end of 
June; those sown at the end of March, if they 
escape the fly, will be ready for use by the first 


Fig. 2.—Red-topped strap-leaved American Stone Turnip 
(one-fifth natural size). 


week in June. Another sowing should be made 
early in June, and a Bowing for the main crop 
about the first week in July. In all cases 
locality must decide the time to sow the last 
crop. As a rule, large Turnips are not required ; 
therefore, they should be sown just soon enough 
to ensure roots about the size of one’s fist. It 
is a good plan to make two sowings at an in¬ 
terval of a fortnight from each other. Turnips 
are, in all cases best sown in drills about 1 inch 
deep and 14 inches apart. Late crops should 
be sown rather wider apart than earlier ones, 
in order that light and air may circulate 
freely among the foliage and above the roots, 
otherwise the leaves get watery and incapable 
of resisting severe weather. As soon as the 


S lants have made leaves one inch in width, the 
oe must be at work amongst them, cutting up 
weeds and stirring up the ground. They should 
be thinned to about 12 inches from each other 
in the rows. In dry weather give them a good 
soaking or two of water, and hoe between the rows 
at least once a week. I ought to have stated that 
it is not essential that the ground should be 
newly dug just previous to sowing the seeds, it 
being an advantage to have it prepared some 
time beforehand, when it is not required for 
other purposes. In all gardens of limited di¬ 
mensions every inch of ground is an object, and 
the moment one crop is gathered the ground should 
be turned up and planted with another. Manure 
freely and dig deeply, and the soil will be capable 
of bringing to perfection two, three, or even 
four crops in one season. The greatest enemy 
to the Turnip crop is the fly, which is most to 
be feared in fine sunny seasons ; heavy rains and 
cold springs destroy them. One remedy is to 
dust the ground all over with quick-lime as soon 
as the plants appear above the surface j this, in 
most cases, is effectual. Some apply gas-lime 
three or four days after sowing the seed ; sifted 
wood-ashes, put on as soon as the plants show 
their seed-leaves, have also proved an effectual 
remedy. The following standard varieties are 
the best for garden culture : For early sowing, 
Early White Dutch (Fig. 1), White strap-leaved 
American Stone, and the Red-topped strap-leaved 
American Stone (Fig. 2); midseason kinds, 
Yellow Dutch (Fig. 3) and Red Globe ; for late 


trenches is so well known that nothing need 
be said about it, except to urge the importance 
of placing 6 inches or 8 inches of good manure 
under the plants, with 3 inches or 4 inches of 
good, rich soil above it to plant the roots into. 
To obtain “ very choice Celery,” the plan 
adopted by the Lancashire cottagers is the 
best. They make the Boil very rich with 
manure, and they set out their plants on a level 
space of ground, as earthing them up is no part 
of the culture. When the plants have grown a 
good size, the leaves are drawn together and 


Fig. 3.—Yellow Dutch Turnip (one-fifth natural size). 

winter use nothing can be better than the Chirk 
Castle Black Stone (Fig. 4) and the Orange Jelly 
(Fig. 5). _ T. 

SOWING LETTUCES. 

Some difficulty is often experienced in keeping 
up a continuous supply of Lettuces during the 
summer months. This often arises from the 
seed, in time of drought, not coming up well. 
It often gets killed just at the period of germi¬ 
nation, or, the ground getting thoroughly dry, 
the seed refuses to swell until rainy weather 
sets in. Seed which w T ould come up in a few 
days will frequently lie a fortnight in the 
ground, and then only partially come up, 
thereby causing a serious break in the supply. 
By the following plan of sowing in hot weather, 
I find the young plants always come up well : 
Draw a drill some 3 inches in depth, and give 
it a good soaking with water ; then sow the 
seed and cover it with soil, making it firm. 
Cover the whole with some mulch or old mats. 
In this manner every seed, if good, will come 
up ; if the seed be soaked some four hours be¬ 
fore sowing, its germination will be accelerated 
considerably. Attention must be given to re¬ 
move the covering as soon as the plants appear. 
Do not transplant, but merely thin out to the 
required distance apart. Drill-sowing will 
enable a good soaking of water to be given when 
necessary. In this way, by sowing every ten 
days, a constant succession of salading may be 
maintained, let the season be what it may. 

_ C. J. 

4550. — Growing’ Celery. — With an 
ample supply of farmyard manure and a 
good clayey loam, nothing more is require! 
to grow the best Celery. Its culture in. 


Fig. 4.—Chirk Castle Black Stone Turnip (one-fifth 
natural size). 

tied round with a sheet of brown paper, and 
as growth advances more sheets of brown paper 
are used, until, by the end of the season, there 
are nearly a dozen folds of paper round each 
plant. All this while the cultivator has full 
control over the roots, and gives his plants 
enough water, not too much, in case the leaves 
should be pithy, which would be a very grave 
error. All the choice exhibition Celery in Lan¬ 
cashire is grown in this manner. I have seen it 
in the cottage gardens, and three heads have 
been produced to weigh 40 lbs. Manure-water 
is used at intervals at the discretion of the cul¬ 
tivator.—J. D. E. 

4474. — Cucumbers in frames. — 
The plants should first be planted on little 
mounds of soil; just enough should be put around 
the roots to cover them, and as they make their 


Fig. o.—Orange JelJy Turnip (one-fifth natural size). 

growth and show their w'hite roots through the 
soil more should be added. It is better to give 
a little at the time so as the roots can work 
freely than to put on a lot. The young shoots 
of the plant should be stopped one joint beyond 
the fruit, and done as soon as can be pinched 
out, as it is better to do so when in a young 
state than to allow a lot to grow to be cut away 
again. Do not allow the soil to become dry at 
any time, nor to become waterlogged with too 
much moisture at the roots. I like to give air 
early in the morning, but this must be done 
with judgment and according to the w’eather. 
About three or four o’clock in the afternoon give 
a good watering over the leaves and all around 
the frame inside to cause a damp heat, then 
shut up the frame close. The best soil for Cu¬ 
cumbers is half-rotted turf, roughly pulled to 
piece*, and a mixture of leaf-mould.—H. B., 
Fairli<jht % 
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LATE SOWN BEANS. 

We are all very liable to err in regard to 
hurrying crops into the soil in too rapid succes¬ 
sion, so that we get a glut of produce at mid¬ 
summer and a corresponding scarcity later on 
in the season. This is occasioned by the first 
sowings having to brave the very trying 
weather we get until very late in spring, or, I 
might say, until summer has fairly set in, as it 
does not need actual frost to check vegetation ; 
for the cold winds we get, even when the days 
are nearly at their longest, are very trying to 
tender crops, and Beans, both of the runner and 
kidney types, are somewhat delicate in consti¬ 
tution ; and while they grow on as fast as any 
garden crop we have when the temperature 
runs high, they soon show the effects of a low 
temperature by the yellow tinge in their leaves, 
and it is by no means rare for crops of these 
kinds, Bown in April and May, to both come fit 
for use together, owing to the many checks the 
earliest sown ones have had to encounter. Con¬ 
sequently, there is more than can be used by an 
ordinary household in July and August, but by 
September these are getting worn out, and unless 
successional sowings are made in June there will 
be a scarcity during the autumn. I would, 
therefore, advise that sowings of both these use¬ 
ful vegetables be made now, as there is still 
abundance of time to get good crops. A 
market-grower told me the other day that he 
found these late-sown crops more profitable 
than early ones, as the early runners seldom set 
their first crops of blooms, but that the late 
sown ones commence to fruit directly they are 
large enough ; and if it pays market-growers 
to sow late, I am sure it needs but little argu¬ 
ment to prove that it should be the practice of 

{ >rivate gardeners to keep up a succession as 
ong as possible. J. G. H. 


4602. — Onions and maggots. — The 
Onion maggot is a troublesome creature to get rid 
of. The files usually appear in May or early in 
June, and they lay their eggs on the young 

S lants, and the larva, when hatched, works 
own to the bulb. It is a good plan to dress 
the beds occasionally with soot; it acts as a 
deterrent, preventing the flies settling there, 
and at the same time increases the strength of 
the plant. Beyond a deterrent dressing, the 
best treatment is to rush the plants on past the 
time when the maggots do the mischief, and to 
this end I recommend the beds to be top-dressed 
with nitrate of soda, at the rate of 10 Id. to the 
rod. A mulch of short manure is a great help 
by the encouragement it gives to the growth.— 
E. H. 

4566.— Tomatoes not fruiting* — The 

cause of the blooms dropping is probably dry¬ 
ness, either at the root or in the atmosphere. 
The soil is all right, but should be thoroughly 
watered whenever it shows signs of dryness, 
and in hot dry weather, such as we are having ; 
the plants should be syringed overhead once if 
not twice a-day. The weakness may arise from 
the plants being too far from the glass, they 
should be close to it, and have not an atom of 
shade. Try giving a little soot-water or nitrate 
of soda; it may wake them up. Lastly, I do 
not think you give sufficient air ; with the ther¬ 
mometer over 80 degs. both the top and side 
ventilators should be wide open during the day 
(unless there is much wind), and on all fairly 
warm nights 2 inches or 3 inches of air on the 
roof-openings will be found to strengthen the 
plants considerably.—B. C. R. 

4598.—Rhubarb for exhibition.—Pull off the 
smallest stems, but do not thin too severely, as a good 
breadth of foliage should be left. Nip all flower-stems at 
onoe in the bud. Muloh all round the plants with rioh 
manure, and water liberally with strong liquid-manure 
twice a-week.—E. H. 


4597.—Soil in seed-pans.—The water in 
some districts is more productive of vegetable 
life than in others, but under any circumstances 
a damp, badly-drained soil will produce various 
forms of confervaceous plants and Moss. When 
the soil in the seed-pans becomes green on the 
top it is generally a sign of too little drainage 
and too much water.—E. H. 

4472.— Ants in a tennis-lawn.— I should water the 
nests with 2 oz. of oorrosive sublimate dissolved in hot 
water, and then added to 40 gallons of oold water; or pour 
a strong solution of pear lash (carbonate of potash) in water 
into thetn.-G. 8. S. 


Digitized! by 


Gougle 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

RAISING ALPINE RANUNCULI FROM 
SEED. 

These may be raised from seed and strong 
specimens obtained in a short time by a most 
simple, though perhaps a little unusual, pro¬ 
cess. I am now referring to such kinds as 
Ranunculus anemonoides, parnassifolius, am- 
plexicaulis, glacialis, montanus, magellensis, 
alpestris, Traunfellneri, and gramineus. It is 
just a year since I sowed the seeds, and the 
plants are now neat little tufts, some of which 
for further increase I have just been dividing. 
The plan is to take the whole head of seeds just 
as the neck of the flower-stalk begins to turn 
brown; about this time many will be nearly 
ready. The seeds may appear rather green, 
but if they are otherwise good, no matter. Set 
the whole heads just as you cut them from the 
stalks, and in the same position as when on the 
plant. Cover to the depth of half an inch in 
grit, peat, and loam; plunge the seed-pots to 
half tneir depth in ashes in the full sun, and do 
not water them. The results, according to my 
experience, have been that in one year I have 
crowded clusters of seedlings which, as regards 
the smaller species, might almost be taken for 
old plants, and in all cases they can be readily 
divided. My practice has long been to grow 
Ranunculi in nearly single crowns, in order to 
obtain fine flowers; but I have not yet found a 
means nearly so handy for raising them as by 
perfectly fresh seeds in the clustered heads. I 
took the hint from noticing that the seed-heads 
often left the plant by the old flower stalk de¬ 
caying, and from seeing that seedlings came up 
in corresponding tufts in the autumn. So much 
for the facts ; and one may fairly suppose that 
the condition of the soil at this season is more 
suitable for the seeds of this genus, wherein at 
the same time they can ripen, keep plump, and 
conveniently get rid of their husks at the right 
time. I wonder if the [seeds of R. Lyalli were 
cut off the plants in a corresponding fashion, 
and sent without being dressed at all, we should 
manage to get them to germinate better than 
hitherto. I should be most happy to try them, 
if procurable. I have never yet, oy the ordinary 
plan, got a seed to vegetate oat of all the 
packets I have bought. J. W. 

Verbenas and Calceolarias.— To judge 
from the instructions on the summer preparation 
of beds for the above flowers occasionally given 
in the weekly papers, the idea still seems to pre¬ 
vail that they require plenty of manure. Is the 
poor appearance and gradual decline in public 
favour of both Verbena and Calceolaria, that 
have come about within the last few years, to 
be attributed to the fact that the above instruc¬ 
tions still find favour with cultivators ? There 
is not the slightest doubt that anything in the 
shape of raw manure dug into the beds immedi¬ 
ately before planting is highly injurious to them, 
and I can well remember repeated failures with 
the Calceolaria in an otherwise perfect garden, 
where the manure and firm planting were essen¬ 
tial features in its management. So far as Ver¬ 
benas are concerned, I have always found them 
do best in a sandy loam, and where this is not 
natural to the flower garden the desired end can 
be attained by working into the beds at plant¬ 
ing time a good dressing, say 2 inches or 
3 inches in thickness, of road scrapings, obtained 
from a heap that has been turned once or twice, 
and if good sturdy plants are turned out in this 
compoBt the beds will be quickly covered and 
bright with colour. One particular point to be 
observed in the spring management of Verbenas 
is that they should be kept growing until 
wanted for the flower garden. If struck early 
and allowed to stand in cutting pots until the 
end of May the plants are crippled, and will 
not establish themselves in their summer 
quarters until the season is well advanced. I 
generally strike them about the last week in 
March, shift the pots into a cool frame for a 
week as soon as the cuttings are rooted, and 
them plant them out in pits that have been 
used for forcing Potatoes. With this treat¬ 
ment they make nice plants by the end of May, 
come up with good balls of earth, and do not 
feel the removal. With respect to Calceolarias, 
I have found a mixture of leaf-soil and road 
sand, in the proportion of two to one, a capital 
compost to work into any beds that are to be 


occupied with these flowers, the natural soil 
being removed either in large or small quan¬ 
tities as may be deemed necessary. They may 
be planted firmly in this compost, and a slight 
treading given to the beds when the planting 
is finished.—E. 

Garden grates and doors.—The fallacy 
of using foreign wood so extensively for garden 
gates and doors is being, I believe, gradually 
exploded. Take the case of entrance gates. 
Instead of being made of good sound British 
Oak, they are often constructed of foreign deal. 
As a kind of compromise, the wood is occa¬ 
sionally grained to imitate Oak. Now, my 
notion of an entrance gate is that it should be 
what it pretends to be, and the proper material 
is British Oak. In entrance gates wood and 
iron can be blended to advantage, as strength 
and durability are gained without sacrificing 
the proper degree of lightness in design. The 
posts, of course, should be of Oak, and the rails 
and brace of the same material, whilst the 
upright bars or rods should be of iron. When 
the Oak is thoroughly good and varnished to 
show the grain, and the iron painted so as to 
nearly resemble natural colour, I think we 
have the perfection of an entrance gate. 
Everyone can see of what it is composed and 
draw their conclusions accordingly. In the 
case of gates which are less prominent, a 
greater latitude is permissible, but on the whole, 
although the first cost may be somewhat 
greater, there is nothing better than Oak. For 
rails and poles Larch probably comes next. 
With doors as with gates, at least in every 
case where they are exposed to the weather. 
Oak should be employed for the posts. The 
construction of the door itself will depend some¬ 
what upon its size and situation. I know of 
doors forming the exits and entrances in a 

f mtleman’s garden which are made of Scotch 
ir, and have probably been in use for a genera¬ 
tion. As regards appearance, they are as sound 
as when first made. I should not have Buspected 
what the wood was had I not seen the gates 
when the paint was in course of removal for a new 
coating. The wood, probably, was thoroughly 
seasoned, and first painted when dry. Owing 
to the comparative ease with which a door 
of this class is repaired, it is less important than 
in the case of gates that the most lasting 
material should be used. For this reason, and 
also on account of its lightness, wood of the Fir 
is mostly used for the hording, and tough, hard 
wood, such as Elm, for the ledges or framework. 
—Y. J. D. 

4562.—Treatment of Anemones.— The 
plants are too crowded, and the soil has become, 
in a measure, exhausted. Anemones like rich 
ground, and it will be better to take them up 
and put them in a different place, first adding 
plenty of rotten manure. This should be done 
m August, as root-growth commences early in 
the autumn. The flowers will then come much 
better in quality. But it is now becoming 
common to raise a fresh lot of plants every year 
or so, and it is found that young plants give 
larger blooms and come into flower earlier. The 
seed may be sown as soon as ripe, and the 
young plants put in as soon as large enough 
where they are to bloom.—J. C. B. 

4619.— Growing Pansies.— I raise many 
hundreds of Pansies every year to put out in 
the beds in the flower garden to flower before 
the summer bedders go out, and as fairly large 
seedlings stand the winter better and flower 
earlier than small ones, I sow the seed about 
the end of July in well prepared ground on a 
warm border, and as soon as the plants are large 
enough they are pricked out 4 inches apart in 
another piece of ground, and planted in the beds 
about the middle of October. If you sow the 
seed thinly in drills 6 inches apart, it is not 
absolutely necessary to transplant the seedlings. 
—J. C. C. 

Primroses and sparrows.— I was onoe troubled In 
this wav, and found by putting something for the sparrows 
to eat that they did not hurt flowers, ana from that I con¬ 
cluded it was hunger caused them to do so.—V. Triaxolb. 

4605.—Leaving Tulips in the ground.—Tulips 
may with safety be left in the ground all winter without 
protection. It is an advantage to the bulbs to he lifted 
beoause they are started afresh in new soil; but Tulip 
bulbe are hardy enough.—E. H. 

4599.—Plantains and Dandelions.— 
There are only two wavs of killing these weeds 
in Grass ; firstly, by digging up the roots and 
destroying then, and, secondly, by destroying 
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them in the gronnd. As a rule, the last method 
is the cheapest, but both are expensive and re¬ 
quire a good deal of patience, as the treatment 
must be continued for several years ; but there 
will be the satisfaction of seeing their numbers 
decrease year by year. Have some sulphuric 
acid in an earthenware vessel, and a round 
smooth stick. Cut out the weeds with a sharp 
knife and drop two or three spots of the vitriol 
on the cut surface of the root stock, using the 
stick, dipping it in the vitriol and holding the 
end on the cut loot whilst the liquid trickles 
down on it.—E. H. 


would, if rooted up and replaced with good 
Apple-trees, trained and carefully attended to, 
yield not only regular, but far more profitable 
crops. It is thought by many useless to plant 
Apples on walls because they can be grown in 
the extreme north of these islands ; but if the 
question is profit, it matters little what the crop 
is. And in the extreme south I have seen Apple- 
trees on walls, year after year, never fail to 
yield a crop that for value was equal to that of 
any other wall trees in the garden; and if one 
cannot devote walls to their cultivation, he can 
at least give the requisite culture to ensure fine 
crops. J. 


FRUIT, 


THINNING APPLES. 

Although the thinning of Apples is not gener¬ 
ally practised, there is no doubt that they are 
just as much benefited by the operation as any 
other crop, and will repay the extra labour in¬ 
volved just as well as Grapes, Peaches, or any of 
what are termed choice fruits. I do not suppose 
that the thinning by hand of large orchard trees 
will ever be generally practised, but I consider 
it advisable to go over all dwarf or trained 
trees just after the flowers fade and thin out the 
bunches to one, two, or three of the best fruits, 
according to strength of tree or the size the 
variety attains, as half the number of Warner’s 
King will tax the energies of the tree to swell 
them out to full size more than double the 
number of Golden Pippins, or any of the small 
dessert kinds. In addition to this there is a great 
advantage in removing the old blossoms, as they 
harbour grubs that eat into the young fruits, 
which, once blemished, never grow into fine 


THE COMMON HOP IN GARDENS. 
Nothing can be more lovely as a creeper than 
the common Hop; it is especially well adapted 
to form arches, as is well shown in the annexed 
engraving, to cover bowers and other similar 
structures, especially where vegetation that dis¬ 
appears in winter is desired. It is also ex¬ 
tremely effective when allowed to run wild 
among shrubs and hedgerows and on dead trees, 
as it thrives in almost any soil. A 
slender plant of the Hop running up 
an Apple or other fruit tree near the 
mixed border looks exceedingly well. 

Again, if planted with, and inter¬ 
twined amongst, Clematis Jackmani 
and other kinds, it produces a delight¬ 
ful effect when the blossoms of the 
Clematis peep out from amongst its 
leaves. In the autumn it is one of the 
handsomest plants in the garden, 
laden, as it generally is then, with 
long pendent branchlets of golden- 
coloured Hops. 


PRUNING V. DEFOLIATING VINES. 

A great deal of injury is done to Vines by 
careless pruning, and at this time of year, when 
they are making very rapid growth, unless they 
are taken in hand in time, and the points 
pinched out of the shoots, they become a 
tangled mass of wood, and the vigour of the 
Vine is exhausted to no good purpose ; and I 
would urge on all who value their 
Vines to let any other work go un- 
done rather than the stopping of the 
shoots should be deferred. The tying 
down, and all such work, can wait, 
but once let the strength go into use¬ 
less growth, and the result 'will be 
felt the whole 


t t - r -season. Now, when 

this neglect of timely attention has 
taken place, there is a very general 
disposition to rush to the other ex- 
treme, which is even worse, and ply 
the knife so vigorously that a great 
deal more is taken out than is neces- 
sary, and the Vines get a very severe 
check. As an illustration, I may 
mention a case in point that occurred 
pPpi only a few days back. The owner 
°* a vinery asked me to look in at the 
ggk Vine, which she informed me had just 

been pruned, and the first glance 
assured me that there was no mistake 
about it, for nearly every shoot had 
disappeared altogether, or had been 
cut 80 ^ard back that there was not 
a quarter of the foliage necessary for 
Vines with the fruit just starting to 
swell. All the shoots that had no 
bunches on had been spurred back as 
^9HSE|HPPE1| close as wall-trees, one or two leaves 

MKSgwSj at the outside being left, and where 
SB»f l :-T 1 there was a bunch there was no joint 

. JV or two left beyond to provide leafage 

yfv for the Vines, but they were stopped 
just beyond the bunches, and a good 
many of the largest leaves had been 
stripped off to let the light in—at 
8BEpjSEA^ , ?!M * ,least, so it was suggested ; but when 
W the sun came to shine brightly it was 

found too strong, and shading was 
m: resorted to, and shading is certainly 

never required for Vines, if rightly 
managed, and its being necessary is a 
gjp proof that something is wrong. I like 
J to see the roof of a Vinery covered 

Our Readers’ Illustrations: Hop-oovered Archway at Bankflelds, Kastham, with large, healthy leaves, so that the 

Cheshire. Engraved for Gardening from a photograph sent by Mrs. Just. interior is thoroughly shaded. It 

is no use trying to grow' sun-loving 
plants under Vines ; hut Ferns, and 
ninent clear specimens. There is generally plenty of such things as delight in shade, are just at home; 
ill the small common Apples to be had at low prices, but they must be a secondary consideration, 
lower- but what growers want to obtain is a fine The vinery is for the Vines, and they must take 
ltdoor sample that is fit to be sold at bo much each or first place. Do not crowd the shoots, but have 
useful per dozen. The demand is for large culinary enough to cover the entire roof ; and the first 
their Apples for baking whole and various other pur- leaves they make are the ones to try and preserve 
lifted poses. One of the kinds that is in great request the whole season. They are truly called the 
lanted is Lord Suffield. It is such a fine cropper that lungs of the Vine ; but after the fruit begins to 
leas is it needs thinning out early, and then it attains swell, keep laterals, or small weakly shoots, cut 
encing a large size, and no Apple that I know of pays or pinched out, as they do no good, and only 
lodora better as an early variety. Then there are draw away the nourishment from the crop, 
lat are such varieties as Winter Hawthornden, Never shade, but keep the temperature safe by 
irubs ; Warner’s King, Lord Derby, Blenheim timely attention to ventilating directly the sun’s 
mtalis Orange, Ribstone Pippin, Cox’s Orange, and rays strike the roof. It is when the damp is on 
I from many other popular sorts that are grown in the leaves that danger from scalding is most to 
quantity for market that pay far better be feared ; there is no danger after this has been 
tnan Grapes do nowadays for any atten- dried up by the admission of fresh air. The 
jut^he ^ on that mft y k® bestowed on them. Any- house should be shut up again as soon as the 
e U raised one making a speciality of some of these leading power of the sun declines. There is no fear of 
;nough. kinds would never regret any outlay to produce scalding after the sun begins to sink towards 
the best samples that could be had. They must the west; it is in the afternoon that one can 
lies are be grown on some kind of dwarf tree, and the push on growth with a high temperature and 
h Pr0l h ^ ne8t ^ have ever met with have been grown on plenty of moisture. Thin out the berries directly 
l/roota cor d<ms, and many Peach, Plum, and other fruit they are large enough, for every day they are 
-E. H. trees that do not yield satisfactory returns left is so much waste of fores ; but there must 
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bs a good spread of foliage to mature a crop of 
fruit. The roots cannot pump up supplies direct 
to the fruit without the aid of the leaves, and 
hard cutting back induces a weak crop of laterals, 
with foliage that is not able to fulfil the proper 
functions. Therefore, preserve the first leaves 
that are formed as carefully as you do the 
bunches of fruit, for one depends on the other 
for their existence. J. G. H. 


BLISTER OR CURL IN PEACHES. 
Many fruit-growers, those belonging to the old 
school of hard pruners especially, think there 
is no remedy for this troublesome disease ; but 
this, I venture to say, is a mistake, for, taking 
the past twenty years, favourable seasons have 
been few, and yet blister is on the decline. The 
late Mr. R. Thomson, a hard pruner, thought 
hand-picking a portion of the affected leaves and 
protection from cold the best, if not the only 
remedy ; but since his time a great change has 
been wrought in the management of the roots and 
branches of Peach-trees, and it is to this change, 
in my opinion, that the improvement is due. 
Blistering or curling being seldom metwith under 
glass, we have convincing proof its appearance on 
open walls is produced by cutting draughts, by 
cold, inert borders, into which the badly tended, 
sluggish roots are allowed to descend, and the 
injudicious use of the knife, which destroys the 
balance of the tree by laying the foundation of a 
few gross, watery shoots which never ripen. It 
is always most troublesome in trying, change¬ 
able springs, when the he&t of the wall fluc¬ 
tuates to a great extent, and the roots continue 
in a slowly changing cold medium. Later on, 
when the weather becomes settled and the 
borders warmer, it moderates; but so long 
as one or more of these causes remain the 
disease will be there, the tree will suffer and die, 
or become useless. The north and east winds, 
no doubt, are enemies which must be guarded 
against; but badly ripened roots and shoots are at 
the bottom of the mischief. Twice in my life I 
have taken to Bets of trees badly affected by blis¬ 
ter—the last time when I first came to Eastnor. 
The trees here had been planted in deep, rich 
borders full of manure; the roots had gone down, 
gross watery shoots had gone up, and some of 
the trees were past recovery. My first move, I 
need not tell those who know me, was lifting, 
root-pruning, and relaying in pure loam, cor¬ 
rected with old lime rubble. The best of them 
recovered, others were destroyed, and replaced 
with young ones. I then commenced a Bystem 
of extension training, laying in just enough 
wood for the succeeding year, and my progress 
at the end of the first Besson was satisfactory. 
All my trees from that time to this (27 years) 
have been pruned in the autumn, unnailed 
and washed in January, and kept away from 
the walls until the swelling buds rendered re¬ 
nailing necessary. To one wall in a low, damp 
part of the garden I apply glass copings, to 
another on a higher level broad boards for 
checking the draught. The roots of every tree 
are examined, shortened, and relayed in pure 
loam every year in October, and blister, 
through good seasons and bad, from that time 
has disappeared. The copings, I ought to say, 
are temporary, and are taken away, to let in 
summer rain and dew, as soon as danger from 
spring frosts has passed away. For protection 
two or three thicknesses of herring netting are 
suspended from the boards, and I water 
copiously through the summer. Last Besson, 
although the spring was swallowed up by 
the winter, I did not see a single curled or 
blistered leaf, and the fruit on every tree 
required endless thinning. Several years pre¬ 
vious to my coming to Eastnor, I took to a 
smaller collection of trees in a humid part of 
Ireland. Their condition was equally unsatis¬ 
factory, but complete lifting and replanting in 
well-drained shallow borders composed of pure 
loam, extension training, and spring copings 
completely cured them. C. W. 


The Morello Cherry.—I doubt if a cot¬ 
tager can more profitably utilise a wall than 
with a Morello Cherry. The Apricot cannot be 
relied on nowadays, and the Peach will only 
succeed under the best treatment and with 
proper accommodation for sheltering the blos¬ 
soms. The Morello Cherry, on the contrary, is 
hardy, and the fruit is so much in demand that 
even in rural districts purchasers are easily 
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found. A fair-sized tree will in a favourable 
year bear a lot of fruit, and taking one year 
with another, will give profitable returns. The 
best of the Morello is that it will thrive where 
most other fruits would not bear satisfactorily. 
It does well on a north wall, and in positions 
where trees or high buildings intercept much 
sun and light it seems quite at home. There 
is, indeed, scarcely another hardy fruit the 
needs of which can be so easily met. If any 
reader of Gardening should be wishful of re¬ 
placing an unsatisfactory wall-tree, let him try 
a Morello Cherry. Let the ground be deeply 
stirred and some rotten manure be worked in, 
to give the tree a start. It will then soon 
cover a good-sized wall.— Byfleet. 

Strawberry plants as biennials.— 
Generally, forced Strawberry plants are so 
treated because of the large number of plants 
grown, but a small number are planted out to 
Form permanent beds. On the other hand, we 
invariably treat outdoor Strawberries as peren¬ 
nials, and although they are assumed to have a 
limit to useful endurance, yet they will endure 
if left indefinitely. But there is no good 
reason why we may not treat outdoor Straw¬ 
berries as biennials, planting them thickly, as 
advised by others. I have in past years taken 
fine crops from plants so treated, and then have 
dug them in to make room for something else. 
Several hundreds of stout, early runners, 
dibbled into 4-feet beds thickly, will give the 
following spring a remarkably fine lot of fruit 
with the least possible trouble ; for mulching is 
not desirable and top-dressings are not required. 
An arrangement of this kind would be very 
acceptable for small gardens, and if the plants 
were dug in as soon as the fruits were gathered, 
Broccoli would follow admirably as an after- 
crop. One hundred planted in a row specially 
planted, and having the flowers pinched out, 
would suffice to give runners for the ensuing 
season. I last season saw a lot of plants lifted 
from a bed of this description in the month of 
March, and planted a foot apart each way in 
frames moderately close to the glass, which had 
produced so much bloom that one-half of 
it had been thinned out A really fine crop of 
fruit was taken from the plants in succession to 
i those in pots.—A. 

4569.—Mildew in a vinery.— Put some 
flowers of sulphur in a fine muslin bag and thinly 
dust the affected leaves as Boon as the faintest 
trace of mildew appears. If this is done it will 
not spread much. It is leaving it alone for a 
time that does the mischief. At the same time, 
much may be done by regulating the atmosphere 
of the house to keep mildew off. Avoid 
draughts, and keep down moisture at night. 
Syringing late in the day and closing the house, 
particularly when no fire-heat is employed, will 
be sure to bring it on. In a general way Vines 
do not need much syringing.—J. C. B. 

4623— Strawberries not fruiting.— 

Last Beason was very hot and dry, and where 
the plants were insufficiently supplied with 
water, many are this vear blind. Vicomtesse 
de Thury is one of the best, if not the best 
Strawberry, for a difficult situation, and would 
suffer less than La Gros Sucre, though the last- 
named is in most places a good kind to grow. 
I never keep blind plants a second year. It is 
true if they fail this year they may bear next, 
but there is an element of risk in it, which, 
as plants are cheap enough, it is hardly worth 
while to incur.—E. H. 

4484.— Growing Bananas.— If you can 
do so, you will obtain far better results by 
planting out than by pot culture. In a bed of 
prepared soil a much stronger growth will be 
made than in the limited amount of compost 
that the largest pot contains. An important 
point is good drainage, therefore some brick 
rubble should be put at the bottom, with some 
turves or fibrous material on it. This will 
guarantee the compost against stagnation when 
copious waterings are given in the growing 
time. Good loam should form the basis of 
the compost, but it ought to be good and 
fibrous. To it add some leaf-soil, a little 
thoroughly decomposed dung, or some concen¬ 
trated manure, and a fair share of coarse silver 
sand. The temperature during the spring must 
be maintained at not less than 65 degs., with a 
rise of from 5 degs. to 10 degs. in bright, sunny 
weather, and this must be continued, if neces¬ 


sary, in Bummer, so as to keep the plants grow¬ 
ing without check. Water carefully for a time, 
so as not to sour the compost, but freely as it 
becomes full of roots. A little shade should be 
given.—C., Byjket. 


BOARD FENCING FOR GARDEN WALLS. 

I confess I was somewhat surprised to see in 
an article under this heading in Gardening, 
May 2nd, page 156, board fencing recommended 
in preference to substantial walls, built of bricks 
and mortar. May I state a little of my experi¬ 
ence bearing on this matter ? At a place where 
I once was, on two sides of the kitchen garden 
was a board fence, tarred. The supports of the 
fence were stout Oak posts, but they were then 
all more or less decayed. Often after a storm 
I had to set to and trig and cobble up the 
old fence in the best manner I could. Around 
the outside of the fence was a low wall held by 
another person. Perennial weeds, mice, rats, 
and moles from a copse and a farmyard close by 
trespassed into the garden, passing underneath 
the fence, and in their several capacities caus¬ 
ing no end of loss and trouble. I found that 
fruit would not ripen on a wooden fence so well 
as on a brick wall. The reason, doubtless, being 
that air passes between the crevices of the boards 
and that wood has not the heat-retaining capa¬ 
city that brickwork has. It had been a garden 
28 years, but I do not know whether the fence 
had been there so long as that. At another 
place where I was there was a substantial brick 
wall on one side of the garden ; on the other 
side was a wooden fence, also tarred, going to 
decay, causing no end of trouble to keep in re¬ 
pair; here, also, vermin and perennial weeds 
passed under the fence. I never saw a place 
with better accommodation in the way of out¬ 
houses ; but most of them were made of wood, 
and falling to pieces. Those built of brick and 
the brick wall appeared as good as when first 
built. Since the article in question appeared, 
I have enquired of a builder the relative cost 
of a brick wall and a good durable Oak fence. He 
said that the Oak fence would come to about two- 
thirds the price of a brick wall. I quite coincide 
with what the writer said in reference to growing 
fences. When we consider the labour and ex¬ 
pense of planting, that there must be a tempo¬ 
rary fence whilst the hedge is growing, the 
labour of trimming two or three times a-year, 
the harbour it gives to weeds and vermin, and 
the serious extent to which it robe the land, we 
find that it is about the most uneconomical fenoe 
one could have. In trenching a garden once, 30 
yards wide, surrounded by a Thom hedge 8 feet 
high, I was surprised to find that the roots of 
the Thoms extended in the subsoil right across 
the actual width of the garden. L. G. K. 


4616.— Grapes not blooming. — The 
Vines are either in a bad condition at the root, 
or else the house has been kept too close and 
damp, and the wood failed to ripen, but con¬ 
sidering the character of the weather last sum¬ 
mer this latter event Beems rather improbable. 

I should be more inclined to think the roots are 
in a cold, unhealthy soil, and are inactive and 
sluggish. The remedy would be to lift them 
next autumn, and in the meantime encourage 
the Vines to make good wood and foliage, and 
use a little fire to ripen it.—E. H. 

- Yes; I should say the blossoms have 

been killed by the excessive use of the syringe. 
If syringing is practised at all, it should cease 
when the flowers are developed. I never 
syringe, but supply moisture by evaporation 
from troughs of water placed on the floor or 
somewhere under the rafters. This I have 
always found sufficient for keeping fruit and 
foliage in a good healthy condition and also for 
the prevention of red spider. It is, moreover, 
easy of regulation. I first saw such troughs at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Graperies at 
Chiswick. That was several years ags, and 1 
have used such troughs ever sinoe.—J. M., 
South Hants. 


The Darden Annual Almanack and Address Book 
for 18SS. The most complete and accurate reference book 
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POPPIES. 

The Poppy, in some of its various forma, has 
long been grown in gardens, and, in our opinion, 
no really good collection of hardy flowers is 
replete without a selection from this charming 
genus. From the dwarf Alpine Poppy (P. alpi- 
num) to the majestic Opium Poppy (P. somni- 
ferum), with its gorgeous colours, the range of 
form, &c., is very great. The latter Poppy is 
only an annual, but of such a nature as to re¬ 
quire very little attention in the way of sowing, 
&c., in our climate, unless in very severe 
seasons. It displays an almost endless variety 
in the shape, colour, and form of the flowers, 
some of them more resembling the indi¬ 
vidual blooms of a Hollyhock than anything 
else. The type, P. Rhceas, is a native of 
our own country, and grows wild in cornfields, 
&c. The variety japonicum (represented in the 
annexed cut) and the variety Hookeri show 
what may be done by cultivating our native 
plants in foreign countries. The variety japoni¬ 
cum is cultivated in gardens in China and Japan, 
and forms one of the most charming and strik¬ 
ing plants that can well be seen in any garden. 
The variety Hookeri, cultivated in gardens in 
Cashmere, on its first introduction appeared 
distinct, though after cultivation it showed a 
decided tendency to revert to the type. Many 
of the French varieties are also very handsome, 
and all are allied to the species. The form um* 



A Japanese Poppy (Papaver Rhaoas var. japonicum) 


brosum is very distinct, as also is Danebrog and 
many others without distinctive names. The 
Iceland Poppies (P. nudicaule), so easily raised 
from seed, should be largely grown in every 
garden. When grown in a rich soil, the yellow 
and rich orange-white and streaked flowers give 
one of the most gorgeous displays that can well 
be conceived. K. 


CARNATION SOUVENIR DE LA 
MALMAISON. 

No Carnation hitherto raised combines in so 
high a degree size, fragrance, and delicacy of 
tint as the old Souvenir. The flowers, when 
developed under the most favourable conditions, 
are as large as a moderate-sized Glory Rose, 
but it is only fair to add that this perfection is 
seldom attained by open-air culture. Two 
things are against the ideal from being reached 
in the open ground, and these are the debility 
that treacherous winters, with their swift 
alternations of wet and cold, induce, and fre¬ 
quently the absence of suitable atmospheric 
conditions at blooming time. Whatever may 
have been the parentage of Souvenir it is a 
wonderful break away from pre-existing forms, 
and constitutionally appears to belong to a 
warmer and drier climate than our own. The 
fact that it took its birth under the sunny 
skies of France will in Borne measure explain 
its inability to resist our cold, murky 
winters, and to fully develop the crowded 
mass of petals of which the flowers are built 
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up. Treated, however, aa many Carnation 
growers manage their choice kinds—i.e., by win¬ 
tering the plants in frames, and planting out in 
spring in good ground—it will in ordinary 
seasons, and with care in the selection of situa¬ 
tion, develop its blooms fairly well. I have also 
known it pass the winter near a wall and 
bloom very well, but this was after a winter un¬ 
marked by extremes of wet and cold. The care 
that is given to a greenhouse plant should not, 
however, be thought too much for this Carna- 
nation. I have at the present time about half 
a hundred good plants in 6-in. pots, from'which I 
expect to get a lot of bloom. They are standing 
against a back wall of a sunny house, where 
they get plenty of air, and the position seems to 
suit them. Although this Carnation may be 
grown on for several years in the same way as 
other plants, the better method, for small 
growers especially, is to obtain young plants 
annually, as they give 

Compact moderate-sized specimens, more 
suitable for a small greenhouse, or a window 
even. When my plants have done blooming, I 
put them in the open for about a week, and then 
make preparations for layering. Selecting a 
piece of well-sweetened ground in a sunny 
situation, I turn the plants out of the pots, and 
lay them so that the shoots come about level 
with the soil. This is absolutely necessary, the 
plants growing so tall that otherwise they could 
not be layered. Layering is done in the usual 
manner, some fine soil being put round the 
plants to peg the shoots into ; but I never, as is 
often done, shorten the leaves, not being able 
to perceive any good reason for so doing. In 
dry weather a gentle watering is given every 
afternoon, and by autumn the layers are nicely 
rooted. They are then carefully taken off, and 
put into 2^ inch pots in good sanded loam with 
some leaf soil. They remain in the open in a 
sunny place until November, when they are put 
into a cold frame, where they get plenty of air, 
the sashes being pulled off on mild days all 
through the winter. Watering must be very 
carefully done in the dark days, waiting until 
the soil gets dry. If they are well attended to, 
the pots will be filled with fibres by the end 
of February, at which time they should go into 
6-inch pots. Give a fair amount of drainage, 
with a little fibrous material on it, and pot 
firmly, at the same time putting a neat stake, 

1 foot high, to each plant, which will be there 
in readiness to loop the shoots to as they extend. 
A light, airy greenhouse is now the best place for 
them, but considerable care must be taken not < 
to sour the compost while the pots are yet 
filled with roots. In due time they will delight 
all with their fragrance and beauty. 

ByfleeJ. C. 


Stag’s-hom Fern on cork.— Can you 
tell me how to make grow upon wood or cork 
the Stag’s-hom Fern? I have a very large one 
in a pot I foot in diameter. Can it be taken out 
of the pot and fixed upon cork to grow, and, 
if so, when and how is it to be done?— 
Midhurst. ** # Yes ; your Stag’s-horn Fern 
can easily be made to assume an epiphytal cha¬ 
racter. I should, however, advise the use of a 
flat board instead of cork. Ferns do not thrive ( 
well, as a rule, for any length of time upon this 
bark. Take your Fern from the pot, and shake 
away the rough soil; place some Sphagnum Moss 
on the spot you wish the plant to be faxed, place 
it in position, and fasten it there with copper 
wire ; run the wire through the barren fronds 
or shields, to make it secure. The next growth 
will hide any unsightliness thus caused. After 
making it secure, tighten the mass by pushing a 
quantity of Sphagnum and rough peat behind 
the shields, and then soak the plant in a tub of 
water. Hang it up in a shady place for some 
little time, in case it should feel its change, but 
it is not likely to be much affected. Stag’s- 
horn Ferns treated as epiphytal plants must be 
well supplied with water, in order to produce 
fine fronds ; but this is by far the best way to 
grow them.— J. Jarvis. 

4478.—Cement for flue joints.— There is none 
better than Portland, and it ought to be mixed with less 
than half ite bulk of fine sand.—J. D. E. 

4606.—Shading for greenhouse.—If you want 
something to paint on the glass you cannot have anything 
more suitable or convenient than the material known as 
Bummer-cloud, which has a nice appearance on the glass, 
and will give little or muoh shade, according to the thick¬ 
ness it is laid on the glass. t-Hrad Gaedknkr. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

EPACRISES. 

These are beautiful greenhouse plants, easily 
grown by all those having a greenhouse, and, 
therefore, specially useful to the amateur. 
They mostly flower during early spring and 
summer ; their foliage is small, somewhat harsh 
and prickly through the end of all the leaves 
being sharp-pointed, whilst the flowers are borne 
in more or less dense racemes, the individual 
flowers are bell shaped, and waxy in texture, 
when cut admirably adapted for personal adorn¬ 
ment, for glasses on the table, or for bouquet 
making, whilst they may be cut with long stems 
without injury to the plants. The majority of 
the kinds are of a close, compact, and bushy 
habit of growth, which require cutting down 
every year after flowering in order to keep them 
bushy and induce them to produce long shoots, 
which enables them to bring forth a corre¬ 
spondingly longer raceme of flower. If this is 
not done the plants become weak and lanky, 
and form a few only near the tips of their 
shoots. There are a few varieties of Epacris, 
however, which are not bushy in habit but are 
trailers ; these, as a rule, are later bloomers, and 
these should only have a small portion of the 
shoots cut back. Epacrises are propagated by 
cuttings, but it is rather a tedious and un¬ 
certain operation for amateurs to dabble in, so, 
supposing the flowering over, cut the plants 
back to within an Inch or two of where they 
started from the previous year; they should 
then be stood in some slightly warm corner of 
the greenhouse or in a frame, and be sprinkled 
overhead with water, either from the syringe 
or from a fine-rosed watering-pot; this operation 
may be performed every morning and afternoon, 
but they must not be deprived of air. Under this 
treatment new shoots will soon begin to appear. 
When these are about an inch long repot the 
plants, keeping them in the greenhouse or 
frame until they have become fully established 
and the growths are about half formed. I may 
here remark that when the shoots have attained 
to some 3 inches or 4 inches in length gently 
pinch off the tops ; but if the plants are toler¬ 
ably furnished with shoots do not repeat the 
operation, but allow them to make good long 
shoots ; on the contrary, if the plants are but 
sparingly furnished the shoots may be picked 
a second time, but the racemes of flower will 
necessarily be shorter. When the plants are 
well rooted they may be removed to the open 
air ; the best thing to set these, or, indeed, 
any plants, on is a layer of ashes, giving 
plenty of water ; indeed, they should not be 
allowed to suffer drought, but before the autumn 
rains set in remove them to the greenhouse, but 
do not set them upon an open stage or dry 
bottom, as it is apt to spoil the buds and cause 
them to go blind, as the gardeners term it, but 
keep them cool and well supplied with air. 
These plants must be drained well if success is 
to be achieved ; the soil should be good rough 
peat and sand, and it should be made firm about 
them. These plants stand cutting with im¬ 
punity, but the shoots should not be cut below 
the two-year-old wood. The following dozen 
will be found a good selection : Hyacinthiflora 
candidissima, Campanulata alba, carminata, 
Ingrami, Fireball, Lady Alice Peel, Butterfly, 
Sunset, odorata alba, tricolor, Vesuvius, Vis¬ 
countess Hill. G. H. 

Thunbergias. —I think it is a pity these 
pretty plants are so seldom met with now. I 
am referring more particularly to the varieties 
of T. alata, which are usually treated as annuals, 
and, being of the simplest possible cultivation, 
may be enjoyed by all. Unlike so many other 
climbers, these are by no means rank growers, 
and seldom run much more than about 4 feet in 
a season. But they are remarkably floriferous, 
and seven or nine plants placed in a 6-inch or 
7-inch pot, and allowed to ramble over a few 
neat, twiggy sticks, 2^ feet or 3 feet high, form a 
most beautiful object. Visitors are invariably 
struck with these plants, the fact being that few 
know how elegant they are. I find them suc¬ 
ceed best in a light, rich compost of loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand ; being somewhat subject 
to red spider, they require to be frequently 
syringed while in growth, but plenty of warmth 
and sunshine is necessary to properly develop 
the blooms. The normal type (T. alata) has 
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flowers of a soft vellow or buff tint, but the 
varieties alba (white) and aurantiaoa (orange) 
are, I think, much more effective. Curiously 
enough, some of the flowers have plain eyes, 
while the centres of the others are of a deep 
purplish-black, which adds greatly to their 
effectiveness.—B. C. R. 


SLENDER CLUB MOSSES. 
(Selaoinellas.) 

These have always been popular plants with 
everyone, the quantities which are daily brought 
into our public flower-markets affording ample 
proof of the veracity of this statement. The 
fancy, however, appears to run in a very narrow 
groove, for os we nave nearly a hundred species 
and varieties in cultivation, and plenty more 
not yet introduced, the number of kinds gener* 
ally grown is very limited. Amateurs, how¬ 
ever, who depend upon the markets for their 
supply of pUnts, have the growers to blame for 
this, lor while one or two kinds sell readily they 
will not trouble to grow others. Selaginellas, 
popularly known as Lycopodiums, are extremely 
handsome and easily grown ; moreover, they 
will grow and flourish in positions where few 
other plants will live, such as beneath the stage, 
under the shelter of trees, <tc. They also may 
be used with advantage for covering large bare 
pots, the sides of hanging-baskets, &c. ; whilst 
thev may also be grown in company with Ferns, 
and, if properly grouped, form handsome speci¬ 
mens. All the kinds are not trailers; some of 
them assume quite a tree like habit, and some of 
them become climbers and are exceedingly orna¬ 
mental when trained upon the pillars, or a blank 
wall in the fernery. They are increased by 
division, which in the majority of cases is of the 
easiest; but in some of the tree-like kinds some 
amount of care is necessary. They enjoy an 
abundant supply of water, and, therefore, must 
be well drained ; and the majority of the kinds 
are great lovers of shade. The number of sorts 
to choose from is so large that one finds a con¬ 
siderable amount of difficulty in selecting a few 
only, but the following kinds, without resorting 
to the newest and most expensive species or 
varieties, may be depended upon as containing 
some of the most beautiful. 

Erect-growing kinds.— Atroviridis, caules- 
cens, erythropus, flabellata, hsematodes, Wal- 
lichi. 

Trailing kinds. —Galleotti, Kraussiana and 
its variegated variety, Martensi, patula, rubella, 
serpens, uncinata 

Cushion-like kinds. — Apu3, brevioaulis, 
convoluta, delicatissima, distorts, lepidophylla, 
plumosa. 

Beside the above there is one species which 
should be grown in every stove—».e., the 
climbing S. Wildenovi, known also by the 
name of csesia-arborea. It grows from 20 feet 
to 25 feet in length, producing large and ample 
branches, and is remarkable for the rich, iridesoent 
hue of its foliage. It is a great lover of shade. 
Leaves become of a more lustrous metallic hue 
in such positions. For the covering of a back wall 
in a fernery, training upon pillars, or in any 
such position it is invaluable. Some few of the 
above-named kinds will thrive in an inter¬ 
mediate house, but all will grow more vigorously 
in strong heat if an abundant supply of water is 
given them, and the atmosphere is also kept 
well charged with moisture. J. Jarvis. 


Early-flowering: Gladioli.— Growers of 
these are so confining themselves to the pretty 
white form of Gladiolus Colvillei as to overlook 
the fact that there are others quite as worthy of 
cultivation, and presenting charming hues of 
colour. I saw early- flowering varieties in bloom 
at Reading last year about this time. The 
following were extremely pretty and very free, 
as three bulbs in a small pot had produced 
between them five and six spikes of bloom, and 
had they been in larger pots and afforded more 
root room, there is no doubt they would have 
flowered more freely. The best method of 
culture appears to be to put three bulbs in a pot 
in September. Keep them in a cold frame 
during autumn and winter, and then allow them 
to flower naturally. They can also be forced 
in the same way as the white variety. The col¬ 
lection includes Fire King, brilliant-scarlet, 
with pink and magenta flakes, showy and dis¬ 
tinct ; Delicatissima, white, delicately suffused 
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with satiny-pink; Blushing Bride, white ground, 
with crimson markings on the lower segments ; 
Rosy Gem, clear bright-rose, very free; and 
The Bride, the well-known pure-white form. 
The first three being new varieties are not yet 
cheap in price, but once obtained they can soon 
be increased. One caution is necessary—fresh 
potted bulbs, if potting is not done until late in 
the year, should not be exposed to the action of 
sharp frost, or they are in danger of being 
destroyed. Perhaps the safest thing to do 
would be to plunge the pots in Cocoa-fibre if 
they are wintered in a cold frame.—R. 


ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS NANUS. 
Whether this Asparagus will ever supersede 
the Maiden-hair Fern is doubtful, but at pre¬ 
sent there seems to be plenty of room for both, 
either in a cut state or as specimens in pots. 
One thing that will prevent this Asparagus 
being grown to the same extent as the Maiden¬ 
hair, for some time at least, is the fact that it 
cannot be increased so quickly, as cuttings will 
not strike, and though seeds are occasionally 
produced, suoh an occurrence is by no means 
common. It is, therefore, necessary to increase 
this Asparagus by division, which is a very 
slow process. Plants can be successfully divided 
at almost any season, except in the winter, but 
the best time for the operation is spring and 
early summer, as they will then become well 
established before the dull days set in. 
Although this Asparagus will at times push up 
a number of stems from the base, it by no means 
follows that the specimen can be divided into 
as many pieces as there are shoots, for on turn¬ 
ing it out of the pot and removing the soil it 
will be often found that two or three of the 
shoots proceed from one crown and cannot be 
taken off separately with any roots attached to 
them. As these plants require to be very care¬ 
fully divided, a good way to remove the soil is, 
on turning the plant out of its pot, to place it 
under a tap and wash every particle of soil away 
from the roots. There is far less risk of break¬ 
ing any of the roots by following this plan than 
if the earth is removed by force, as tne water 
washes away the soil so perfectly, that there is 
no difficulty in tracing the origin of each shoot. 
After division the plants must be again potted, 
taking care not to use too large pots till root 
action recommences, and if they can be kept 
rather close up to that time, so much the better. 
A very good compost for these plants is two- 
thirds fibrous loam to one of leaf-mould, with a 
liberal admixture of silver sand. In the case of 
established plants, especially if they are allowed 
to run up a rafter or trellis, seeds are occasion¬ 
ally produced, and when this happens they 
should be gathered as soon as ripe, and being 
cleaned of any pulpy substance that surrounds 
them be sown at once. 

Soil such as that above recommended for 
potting is very suitable for sowing the seeds, 
provided any large lumps are removed. The 
seeds will germinate readily in a stove tem¬ 
perature, and when large enough can be potted 
off. Though this Asparagus is regarded as the 
best of all, there are, notwithstanding this, 
several others well worthy of cultivation for 
their ornamental qualities — viz., plumosus, 
which differs widely from its supposed variety 
nanus, as in plumosus the branches form a con¬ 
fused mass of delicate greenery, while in nanus 
they are flat and frond-like; besides which, 
plumosus can be struck from cuttings, which is 
not the case with the other. The cuttings must 
be formed of the young growing shoots, taken 
during the summer months, and being dibbled 
into pots of sandy soil must be kept close till 
rooted, which, in a stove temperature, will 
occupy about six weeks. A. plumosus itself is 
more dense and dwarfer than its so-called 
variety, so that the cognomen of nanus for this 
last appears to be a misnomer. Another very 
desirable kind is A. tenuissimus, somewhat in the 
way of A. plumosus, but more delicate, forming, 
as it does, a confused mass of such slender 
foliage that, especially when laden with mois¬ 
ture, it appears to be but a cloud of mist. This 
kind will bear cutting well, os it quickly makes 
fresh growth, and the young Bhoots strike root 
as readily as those of A. plumosus. 

All these kinds of Asparagus will grow in 
loam, mixed with leaf-mould, sand, and decayed 
manure. Where grown for cutting from they 
may be trained up a rafter or trellis, but all, 


and more especially plumosus nanus, form 
handsome little specimens in small pots. These 
varieties of Asparagus must not be passed over 
without mention of quite a different species— 
viz., A. decumbens, a deciduous kind that com¬ 
mences to grow in the autumn, and whose most 
ornamental stage is from then till spring. It is 
seen at its best when drooping from a shelf or 
in some such spot, when the long shoots, clothed 
with delicate bluuh-green foliage, have a very 
pretty effect. P. 


Spiraea palm&ta alba.—This Spinea, the 
counterpart, except in colour, of the well-known 
S. palmata, proves itself to be a worthy oom- 
anion to the typical kind, and under glass 
owers equally well. Here, in Surrey, the situ¬ 
ation is too dry to admit of this Spinea showing 
its charms to the best advantage when in the 
open ground ; but in pots, and just brought on 
in a cool greenhouse, they are magnificent. As 
Boon as the roots are in active operation copious 
supplies of water must be given, and at no time 
should they be allowed to suffer for want of 
moisture. This white-flowered variety is so 
beautiful when in flower that in time, no doubt, 
it will be as extensively grown as the typical 
form.—T. 

4548.— Plants for a shaded position. 
—The Parlour Palm (Aspidistra) would be as 
good as anything as it really does not require 
any sun, and will do with less light than most 
things. Palms will do, such as Chamserops 
excelsa and Corypha australis, which are both 
of moderate growth. The Maiden hair Fern 
makes a capital plant for a shady window. 
Summer blooming plants would not succeed very 
well, but Cyclamens would, and yon could grow 
some bulbs and have some Primroses in pots for 
spring flowering.— Cornhill. 

4543.— Fuchsias for show.— Your best 
way will be to put the plants in the open air, in 
a place where no rough winds come. There is 
no better place than the north side of a wall or 
hedge, where not much sun but plenty of light 
comes. See that they get plenty of water, never 
allowing them to Btand dry during the middle 
of the day in hot weather. Pick off the buds 
until about a month before the show, and a 
fortnight before put the plants, if possible, in 
shelter, just to keep the heavy rains from spoil¬ 
ing the blooms. Give weak liquid-manure twice 
a-week.—J. C. B. 

4555. — Striking Clove-cuttings. — I 
always layer my crimson Cloves, and I advise 
“ Old English Clove ” to do the same, as being 
easier ana far more satisfactory than taking cut¬ 
tings. As soon as the plants go out of bloom is 
the time to do the work. Cut away the foliage 
at the base of the stems; cut half-way through 
a joint, and peg the shoots down into light soil 
in such a manner that the cut portion remains 
open. In hot weather water every afternoon, 
and by the autumn you will have nioe, well- 
rooted plants, that can be taken off and put 
where required.— Byfleet. 

4559.— Begonias for show.— All depends 
upon the time at which the show is held. If 
not till early autumn, the plants might, if root- 
bound, have another shift, and the blooms be 
pinched off until four or five weeks before they 
are wanted. They would then be iu the pink 
of condition. In a general way, the beginning 
of June is about the time to put the plants in 
blooming pots ; but if the show is in July, or 
early in August, I should not repot, but feed 
with weak liquid-manure, picking off the bloom 
for a time. Good-sized specimens can thus be 
grown in moderate sized pots.—J. Cornhill, 

4500. —Schizostylis coccinea,—This is a 

f reenhouse plant, blooming in early winter, but 
emanding very liberal culture during the 
summer months. The most successful results 
are obtained by planting out in good soil in a 
cool, sheltered situation. Put the bulbs together 
in clumps, which can then be lifted in the middle 
of September, and be put in pots just large 
enough to contain the roots, using fine, sandy 
soil. Put them in the greenhouse or window, 
and see that they do not want for water. Give 
them plenty when in full growth.—J. C. B. 

4469. —Treatment of Genistas. — As 
soon as the blooms fade cut back the strongest 
shoots rather hard. Water only when dry, and 
as soon as new growths commenoe to show 
repot, using good loam with a little leaf-soil and 
Original from 
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some sand. Pot firmly and only water when 
needful, but freely as growth progresses, well 
syringing once or twice a-day in hot weather. 
Give plenty of air and abundance of light. As 
soon as growth his ceased turn out in the open 
air in a sunny but sheltered place, attending 
carefully to watering. This exposure gives 
substance to the foliage and matures the wood. 
—J. C. B. 

4466. — Tuberous Begonias.—Seed may 
still be sown, but the plants will not bloom this 
year. The best way will be to sow thinly in 
6-inch pots in fine, well-sanded compost, putting 
a pane of glass on the pot until germination 
takes place. Grow them in a cool, sunny house 
through the summer, not potting them off, but 
letting them remain in the seed-pans in which 
they may be wintered. They will thus form 
small tubers that can be grown on into good 
plants the following year. This is the easiest 
way of getting up a stock of Begonias from 
seed.—J. C. B. 

4617.— Large greenhouse plants.—The 
plants will succeed either planted in a border 
made by breaking up the floor, or a bed may be 
made on the floor, whichever is most convenient. 
As they will require a good deal of water, prob¬ 
ably sinking them below the floor will give the 
least trouble ; though, if the greenhouse is a 
large one, the plants will look well in the centre 
of three elevated mounds, with Ferns, and flower¬ 
ing plants grouped around them.—E. H. 

4608.— Basket plants. — I have had very 
pretty baskets planted now with small plants of 
Paris Daisies, pinched in well through the sum¬ 
mer. Some plants were inserted round the sides 
of the baskets as well as in the top. Bouvardias, 
lifted from the bed in the open air, are effective 
in a warm, light greenhouse in winter. Five or 
six plants in a large basket make a nice show. 
Half-a-dozen young plants of Coronilla glauca 
will make a nice winter group in a good-sized 
basket. Tropaeolum Lobbianum or one of its 
varieties will bloom nicely in winter.—E. H. 


*604.—Hoya carnoea and Stephanotls.— The 
Hoys will succeed in a greenhouse ; but the Stephanotis, 
to do it well, must have a stove temperature, especially in 
winter. The plants may be kept in a cool house for a 
time after the growth has been made.—E. H. 

- If kept fairly dry at the roots the Hoya may be 

kept in a greenhouse all the winter ; but there would not 
be warmth enough for the Stephanotis.—H kad Gas- 
dbxuu 

4564.—A roof greenhouse.— There is no 
reason why a very useful greenhouse should not 
be erected in such a position—in fact, a better 
opportunity seldom occurs ; and better results 
would doubtless be obtained than from a struc¬ 
ture crowded up in a back yard or small garden, 
where light and air are not nearly so abundant. 
I should recommend a roomy span-roofed struc¬ 
ture, with two pathways, and extending the 
whole width of the space described. The ex¬ 
haust steam would heat the place quite as well 
as hot water ; but as the pipes sometimes become 
very hot, they should be arranged beneath the 
side stages (which should be of corrugated iron 
or some other close material), so as to avoid the 
heated air impinging directly upon the plants. 
Two rows of 4-inch, or three of 3-inch, piping 
all round should heat the house well. The steam 
should enter at the highest point, with a gradual 
fall of about 1 inch per yard to the exit end, to 
allow the oondensed water to run away freely. 
I have never found Cucumbers very profitable 
when grown in a smoky atmosphere—they do 
not fruit nearly so freely as in the country— 
though very interesting ; still they might be 
done fairly well with care. Tomatoes would 
succeed ; or Stephanotis, Tuberoses, and forced 
Roman Hyacinths, &c., might be done well.— 
B. C. R. 

4570.—Constructing a greenhouse.— 
Roughly speaking, the materials for a house 
10 feet or 12 feet wide cost about 10s. per foot, 
not including pipes or brickwork. The wood 
and glass for your house would cost about £6— 
that is, reckoning sashbars at 10s. per 100 feet, 
and glass at 2d. per foot—and good 16 oz. can 
now be had for about l£d. Then you would 
want nearly 1,000 bricks, say £2, mortar, &c. ; 
and, unless you do the work yourself, £4 or £5 
more for labour. The boiler and pipes should 
not come to more than £5 or £6. I have not 
used tne rough plate-glass, but have seen it in 
•*e, and do not like it.-/B^C. R. 1 
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MIGNONETTE CULTURE. 

Those who require fine plants of Mignonette for 
autumn and early winter flowering ought to 
make two sowings of seed, the first one about 
the middle of June, and the second about the 
middle of July. For several years I have 
adopted the following method, and have always 
found it answer satisfactorily : Take as many 
6-inch pots as there are specimens required, and 
after draining them well fill to within an inch of 
the top with a mixture of loam and rotten ma¬ 
nure well broken up ; press it down rather firmlv 
and sow the seed thinly, and cover lightly with 
finely sifted soil. Place them in a shady place, 
either in a frame or under hand-lights. After 
the seedlings are up give more air night and 
day. The plants will soon become strong enough 
for the first thinning to take place, which 
should consist of the weakest plants. In a short 
time a second thinning will be required, leaving 
from nine to eleven of the strongest plants at 
regular distances over the surface of the pot. 
These may be allowed to grow until they have 
rooted well, but at the same time they must not 
be allowed to get pot-bound, as if so, the stems 
become hard ; they will attempt to bloom, and 
their future growth will be checked in conse¬ 
quence. At this stage they will be fit to put 
into the pots in which they are intended to 
flower. This large shift is necessary, because 
Mignonette does not thrive well when fre¬ 
quently shifted. I use 11 -inch or 12-inch pots, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE GUELDER ROSE AS A MARKET 
FLOWER. 

Calling upon a Middlesex market-gardener at 
about this time last year, I found him very busy 
bunching sprays of the Guelder Rose, or Snow¬ 
ball, as they are termed in the market. The 
trees are subjected to a very rough-and-ready 
treatment; the sprays are picked off with a few 
blossoms to each, and one would think that the 
act of doing so in this rough way would prevent 
the tree from flowering another year; but my 
informant says, No. He stated that fresh 
growths break out just below the point where 
the sprays are severed from the branches, and 
they produce a good crop of flowers next season. 
He was also making up in bunches crimson and 
pink Paeonies, and also Scilla campanulata ; but 
he informed me that the Snowballs could be sold 
more readily than the other two. One can quite 
understand the French name for the Guelder 
Rose—Boule de Neige ; but to how many is it 
known that this is a variety of a common hedge 
plant, whose chief beauty lies in the bright 
red berries with which it is adorned in autumn ? 
The modest inflorescence of the common Vi¬ 
burnum Opulus of the hedgerows is in marked 
contrast to the large, snowy white balls pro¬ 
duced by its offspring; but it produces no 
berries, and so the price paid for its ephemeral 
splendour is steiility; hen.e it is known as 



Guelder Rose or Snowball-tree (Viburnum Opulus var. sterile). 


inside measurement. They should be perfectly 
drained and quite clean. As to soil, I have 
tried several mixtures, but have found none to 
equal turfy loam, twelve months cut and de¬ 
cayed, and which has been frequently soaked 
with farmyard liquid - manure. This will, 
without any addition, grow the plants 
well. Pot them firmly and water at once, 
keep the sun from them, and stand the 
plants outdoors on a cool bottom of ashes and 
protected from strong winds. Stake each plant 
firmly at first, and when they have grown an 
inch or two take out the top of every shoot; 
this will cause them to break 2 inches or 
3 inches down the stem. These shoots in due 
time will need stopping and tying as the plants 
advance, until they have formed the outline of 

g ood specimens, when they may be allowed to 
ower. At the latter part of the summer, when 
the plants are taken under cover, they should 
have a light, airy place in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature. A caterpillar very similar in colour 
to the foliage, and at first very small, will 
commit sad havoc if not watched and destroyed. 
When the plants are well set with bloom, a top¬ 
dressing of rotten manure should be given to 
them, and when the surface roots find their way 
into this, weak liquid-manure should be applied 
twice a-week, which will assist the plants when 
flowering, and give a good return for the labour 
bestowed u pon them _ T. R. 

AQUARIA. 

4019.— Diseased goldfish.—How should goldfish be 
treated for a complaint like the salmon disease—a white 
fluff, which forms on the sides and fins ? Salt water is 
being tried for it. Is it likely to do good T—0. R. 


V. Opulus var. sterile. It is said the species of 
which it is a variety was introduced from 
Guelders ; hence its common name—the Guelder 
Rose. B. 


The double Thorns.—These highly orna¬ 
mental trees are among those that are flowering 
with great freedom at this season. They are 
objects of great beauty in forecourt gardens in 
the suburbs of London just now. It is gratify¬ 
ing to note that in these later days a better class 
of tree and shrub is being planted in these 
gardens ; and where the Mountain Ash, Acacia, 
large leaved Poplars, &c., used to be found, one 
can now see the finer forms of Crataegus, Almond, 
double-flowered Peach, and some useful varie¬ 
gated trees also. Near to where I reside there 
are some trees of the double pink Thorn that 
are so full of flower that the foliage is hidden 
by the density of the blossoms. Paul’s 
double crimson is being planted, but the 
trees require to become good-sized speci¬ 
mens before they bear flowers profusely. 
The single crimson makes a lovely tree when 
covered with its bright-coloured flowers. But 
how cruelly is it treated in some gardens 1 
Opposite to where I live there are two fine 
young specimens ; but instead of being covered 
with blossoms just now, very few trusses of 
flowers are to be seen. The reason is not far to 
seek. At the end of the summer a jobbing gar¬ 
dener goes over them with a pair of shears, and 
clips them in as close as he would a hedge of 
Privet. Away goes the best part of the bloom¬ 
ing wood of the following summer, and at this 
season of the year, when the branches should be 
^ngiraMrcrri 
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Aglow with flowers, there is little but leaves. 
Anri some wonder is expressed that these Thoms 
do not bloom like those of their neighbours.— D. 


SPRUCE HEDGES. 

The common Yew, as is well known, makes one 
of the most ornamental of hedges, but it grows 
slowly, and ought never to be planted in any 
situation where stock of any kind is likely to 
obtain access to it. On the other hand, the 
Spruce grows rapidly, and with proper atten¬ 
tion proves little inferior to the Yew as regards 
appearance, and quite equal to it for affording 
shelter. The common Beech-tree is also very 
useful for this purpose, as when kept in the 
form of a hedge it retains its old leaves until 
the young ones are about ready to take their 
place. In some parts of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
where the land is so light and poor that 
Quick or common Whitethorn, which is gene¬ 
rally employed for hedges, refuses to grow upon 
it, the common Scotch Fir is frequently used 
for the purpose, and generally answers well, but 
in the course of a few years the lower branches 
are apt to die off, a fault not possessed by the 
Spruce. In the neighbourhood of Bury 
St. Edmunds there are hedges formed of Spruce 
some 6 feet or 7 feet high, and from fifteen to 
twenty years old, which at a short distance off 
one would think were Yew hedges. The soil 
where Spruce is intended to be planted should 
be prepared by being deeply dug or trenched, 
and the trees may be put in any time between 
the beginning of October and that of March, but 
the first-named month is the best. The plants 
should be healthy, young, and well furnished— 
t.e., plants which have been once or twice trans¬ 
planted, and that have retained their lower 
branches, which will not be the case if they 
have been allowed to become crowded too long 
in nursery beds. They should be some feet 
or 3 feet in height, and should be planted 2 feet 
from each other; but if the plants are larger, 
this distance may be increased. But little 
attention will be required the first year after 
planting beyond freeing them from weeds, and 
as soon as growth commences, say towards 
the end of April, the hedge shears should 
be passed along each side so as to shorten 
the side shoots, and to some extent give form 
to the hedge. But the top or leading shoots 
should not be interfered with until they have 
attained the desired height, when they should 
be stopped, an operation which will induce the 
lower part to thicken or fill up ; and at first 
the width should not be allowed to greatly 
exceed 2 feet, as the hedge, as it becomes older, 
will, to some extent, unavoidably increase in 
width. The main stem of the Spruce being 
fairly strong, the hedge may be allowed to grow 
to any desired height, and it may also be allowed 
to assume any desired form, such as wide at the 
bottom and tapering towards the top, or in what 
is known as the hog’s-mane form; or it may be 
made, as it were, to form a dark-green wall of 
any reasonable height, and exactly the same 
width at the top as at the bottom. The latter 
form is certainly the most ornamental. Such 
hedges must be annually clipped with the ordi¬ 
nary hedge shears, an operation which should 
be performed in August, or, if great neatness is 
desired, twice in the season, say in July and 
October. P. 


Pemettyas in bloom.— The Pemettyas 
are worthy of notioe for the beauty of their 
berries during the winter months. This, how¬ 
ever, is not their only claim to recognition, as 
at the present time several specimens, not only 
of the newer varieties, but of the typical 
P. mucronata, are laden with their small Lily 
of the Valley-like flowers. From the waxy 
texture of the blossoms they remain a long 
time in beauty, and if gathered in the shape of 
small sprays just as the blooms are on the 
point of expanding they will, if placed in water, 
retain their freshness for weeks. The purity of 
the blossoms is still further intensified by the 
reddish colour of the bark and the deep-green 
of the mature foliage. There seems to be little, 
if any, difference among the many varieties from 
a floral point of view, yet it would be worth 
while for future raisers to consider this side of 
the question. In any case, the common P. 
mucronata must be allowed to occupy a place 
among select flowering shrubs. Peat is by no 
means essential to the well-doing of these 
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Pemettyas, as they will succeed in almost any 
soil, provided it is free from lime and does not 
get baked up during the summer.—H. 

The Chinese Crab (Pyrus speotabilis).— 
This is a highly ornamental member of the 
Crab family, forming a medium-sized tree, the 
branches of which have, when young, rather an 
upright tendency, but become more spreading 
when old. The flowers are semi-double, pale- 
pink when fully expanded, but deep-red in the 
bud. They are borne in great profusion, and, 
being rather later than many other kinds in 
opening, generally escape any harm from late 
spring frosts. Another now well-known kind, 
by some considered a variety of the last, is the 
Coral-flowered Apple (Maius floribunda), a 
slender-growing tree, whose long flexible 
branches are now completely wreathed with 
pretty pink flowers. The most effective stage, 
however, is, perhaps, before the blooms expand, 
at which time the coral-red buds are very 
showy. —T. 

The Bose Acacia (Robinia hispida).— 
The most beautiful flower of this season among 
trees is undoubtedly the Rose Acacia, a tree not 
half enough planted in this country; and, in 
fact, is comparatively unknown, although it is 
one of the oldest of cultivated trees. It pos¬ 
sesses all the grace and elegance of the Labur¬ 
num, is &§ picturesque in growth, while its 
bloom is of a most charming rosy- pink colour, 
which very few, if any other, trees possess. 
How surprising it is, then, that one may visit 
twenty gardens at thiB season and not find in 
one a Rose Acacia. In ordinary seasons it 
flowers after the Laburnums and Thorns are 
past, but this year it mingles with these and 
other earlier-flowering trees. It is quite a 
midsummer flower, and usually it has few or 
no companions in bloom. It is a tree of small 
growth, seldom more than 10 feet or 12 feet 
high, and generally only about the height of a 
man. It has a wide-spreading head, never very 
densely crowded with branches, and from its 
bright-green leafieted foliage has a light appear¬ 
ance. The flowers are as large as those of the 
garden Pea, of similar Bhape, and of a delicate 
rosy pink usually, but varying in tint from very 
pale to a very dark rose. The flower clusters 
droop like a Laburnum, but not being so long 
they do not hang so gracefully. There is not a 
more beautiful sight among trees or shrubs than 
a group of old Rose Acacias of various sizes, all 
with umbrella-like heads, hung profusely with 
bloom. One drawback to this tree is its liability 
to injury by winds. The stems are naturally 
brittle, and, as a rule, standard plants are 
grafted high on stooks of the False Acacia (R. 
Pseudacacia), so that the trees are commonly 
broken off at the point of union.—G. 

The Laburnum. —I have a tree of the 
common Laburnum in my forecourt* on a north 
aspect, that only gets the sun early in the 
morning and late in the evening. It is as full 
of bloom as it can well be, and the pendent spikes 
are of wonderful size and colour. In these re¬ 
spects it contrasts in a remarkable manner with 
the trees on the opposite side of the roadway, 
that are in the full blaze of the sun for the greater 
part of the day. The hotter position appears to 
cause the flowers to come not only smaller, but 
they are soon burnt by the sun, and so quickly 
lose their beauty. My tree also blooms later. 
It will be in bloom in a few days, while the 
trees in the full sun are almost out of flower. 
That the tree is an ungraceful grower there can 
be no doubt, and Mr. A. Mongredien states that 
“the tree bears the same relation to its pride of 
beauty during the short time it is in blossom as 
the peacock’s screech does to its blossom.” I 
keep the straggling branches of my specimen— 
which is probably 25 to 30 years old—cut back, 
and thus the tree is maintained in fairly good 
form.—R. 

4622.— Overhanging trees. — I am afraid 
“ Chrysanthemum ” has very little to do except 
to renew his requests to his neighbour and to 
the owner of the adjacent garden to have the 
Poplars lopped, reminding him that it will in 
no way injure the appearance of his trees to 
have it done. It is only a matter of his gener¬ 
osity whether he does have it done or not, for 
he has a perfect right to have any trees in any 
condition in his garden if he likes. If he makes 
an objection about the cost, the only plan would 
be for “ Chrysanthemum ” to offer to pay for it 
or to send his own gardener round to oo it.—B. 


BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDHNTS' 

Questions .—Queries end answers are inserted In 
Gardening free qf charge if correspondents follow ike rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communioations 
for insertion ikould be clearly and concisely written <m 
one side of the payer only , and addressed to the Editor qf 
Gardening, 57, Southampton - street. Covent - garden* 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
ushkr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate pieoe qf paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as GAiuMirare has to be sent to press some time in 
advanoe qf date. they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their commssnL 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the eaoeption of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising , so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very usqful* 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardtong should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

4650.—Budding red May.—Will someone kindly 
give me information how and when to bud the red May ?— 
Rhd Mat. 

4661.—Water from iron tank.— Will water used 
from an iron tank hurt flowers or leaves? Is the rusty 
appearance harmful ?—V. Triangle. 

4652.—Sowing violet seed.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the proper time for sowing Violet seed and the soil 
and treatment required ?— H. Parsons. 

4668.— Deutzla gracilis in pots.—Will someone 
please to tell me the best way to cultivate these plants in 
pots for early greenhouse decoration ?—K. K. K. 

4664.—Aralia in a room.—I have a very large Aralia 
(Japanese), room-grown since October last. What ought I 
do with it now ? It is very healthy.—Co. Dublin. 

4655.— Roses With green centres.— My Roees, 
particularly dark onee, are ooming with a green bud in 
the centre. What is the cause ana remedy ?—St. John’s, 
Jersey. 

4666. —Storing Apples, Pears, and Potatoes.— 
Can I safely store Apples, Pears, and Potatoes in a cellar? 
The cellar is damp, but has very good ventilation.— Naval 
Amateur. 

4667. — Fine-foliaged plants.— Will someone kindly 
give a list of flne-foliaged plants that oan be grown in a 
greenhouse and that are suitable tor table decoration T— 
K. B. Williams. 

4658.— Room plants.—Will someone kindly give me 
the names of a few plants to grow in my dining and draw¬ 
ing-rooms in summer, and also some for winter, to bear the 
lire heat, &c. ?—Mary. 

4660.—Salt on Asparagus.— I made a bed of 
Asparagus-plants two years old this last April. Can I now 
salt heavily enough to kill weeds without injury to the 
growing plants?—£. H. 

4660 . — Amaryllis crocata.—I have a large Amaryllis 
crocata, which has not flowered for two years. Can any¬ 
one tell me the reason ? Three young rootlets have been 
taken away. —Co. Dublin. 

4661 . -Propagating the Arbutus.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the best way to propagate this, and how 
and when to do it ? I have tried layering the branches 
without Buoeess.—J. W. D. 

4662 . — Dahlias and slugs.-Will some wsder of 
Gardrnino kindlv tell me how to prevent Dahlia plants 
from being eaten by slugs ? They have destroyed them in 
my garden year after year.—N. M. W. 

4663 . —Calceolarias dying.— I have kept a splendid 
lot through the winter, and put them out in Apnl; now 
they are dying off. Can anyone kindly tell me the reason? 
It was the same last year.— V. Triangle. 

4664. —Soil and aspect for Anemones.-Will 
someone kindly tell me the right aspect and soil for 
Anemones ? Mine did not do well this year; the flowers 
were small and foliage scanty.—Co. Dublin. 

4665 —Nicotians affinis.—Will someone kindly tell 
me whether plants of Niootiana affinis which have bloomed 
in the greenhouse this spring will bloom again in the 
autumn il cut down and planted out in the borders ? 

4666 — Zonal and large-flowered Pelargo¬ 
niums for show.—Win someone kindly tell me when 
to stop pinching the flowers off Zonal and large-flowered 
PeS™E« * order to be ready for a show to be held 
about August 25th ?-A Constant Reader. 

4667 —Treatment of Yucca glorioea.—I have a 
Yucca gloriosa now in bud, and am anxicus to know 
whether I should allow it to bloom, or how I should treat 
it ? Some time since I had two Yu ocas of another 

tion which died immediately after having bloomed.—S enga. 

4668 . —Destroying wireworm.—My garden is 
much infested with wireworm, more so than usual this 
season They have damaged my Peas very much. Is 
Sere anything in the manure likely to 

What is the best way of destroying them ?—G. O., Winch- 
field. . 

4669 . —Management of Rose cuttings.—I have 

put In outtingsof Roses every autumn for yea«pj»t, and 
have always failed to keep them the winter. I 

should be very glad if “ Rex ” (Gardening, June 

would let me know how he has been so very successful 
with his ?—R. F. 

4670. —Treatment of Camellias. T* 

double white Camellias in a greenhouse. After flowering 
they were potted into 8-inch pots. The lw^es «« £££ 
turning brown and drop off the plants. Wi» someone 
kindly say what is the «use, and the treatment I ihould 
give?—N ovice, Cumberland. i> 
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4071.—Propagating Rhododendrons.—:I have a 
fine bed of hybrid Rhododendrons, which I would wish to 
inorease. I have no stocks for grafting, and 1 would wish 
to know if they can be layered, and when should tibia be 
done? Would they grow from cuttings? If so, when 
should they be made and how treated?—!*. 0. 

4672. —Drying 1 off bulbs.— My gardener in removing 
Tulip, Crocus, and Narcissus bulbs from beds required for 
bedding plants, about a week ago, put them aside in a 
room to dry, but did not plunge the bulbs in soil, m I 
suppose he ought to have done, until the stems died down. 
Will the bulbs be of any use for next year?—G. 

4673. —Plants for a shaded border.— Will anyone 
experienced kindly tell me what good flowering plants will 
grow in a border with a south aspect, very much shaded 
with trees? Will Pseonies thrive? I had a splendid show 
of Primroses early in the season last spring. I sowed such 
things as Sweet Peas, Sunflowers, <kc., but they died off. 
—Foo. 


4074.—Single Marguerites becoming double. 
—I have in a cool greenhouse two or three plants of the 
single yellow Marguerite (Chrysanthemum Etoile d’Or), 
and both last year and this the flowers have come double 
and misshapen, petals and ray being alike imperfect. Can 
anyone kindly tell me the cause and the cure!— Eltham. 

4675. —Growing Mushrooms without manure. 
—Will someone kindly inform me whether, in growing 
Mushrooms, the use of manure as a heating medium can be 
entirely dispensed with, providing hot-water pipes, run 
through an air chamber underneath the soil, or would it 
be necessary to have a little manure under the soil, say 
3 inches deep, for the spawn to run amongst?— Picoteb. 

4676. — Strawberries failing 1 to bloom.— Many of 
my Strawberries this year have entirely failed to bloom. 
Ought I to grub them up, or will they probably bloom 
again next year ? In the same row I observe some crowns 
have bloomed proliflcally. The crowns whioh have failed to 
bloom are very fine plants and full of leaf, and as they are 
only in their second year, there is no excuse for them not 
bearing.—A. E. L. 


4077.—Seedling Asparagus. —I And Asparagus 
seedlings coming up in various parts of my garden ; the 
seed was blown over, I imagine, from a neighbour’s garden. 
I shall be glad to know how soon the young seedlings 
should be transplanted to forma bed? At present they 
are quite too young to remove, being only just above 
ground. The soil is light gravel. I shall also be glad of 
any instructions for forming a bed.— Krxilwortii. 

4678.—Uhionodoxa from seed.— Will someone 
kindly inform me the proper time to sow Ohiouodoxa seed, 
how long they take to vegetate, and how soon may I expect 
them to bloom, also if the bulbs should be taken up in 
summer ? In taking up some to-day, which bloomed and 
produoed seed this year, I found some bulbs quite firm, and 
with soaroely any roots, while others had small, white, 
fleshy, transparent roots, 3 inohes or 4 inohes long, whioh 
induced me to replant them.—R oskmount. 


4679.—Narcissus not flowering:.—I have several 
hundred bulbs of the double white Naroissus growing in 
clumps. They were planted early last year, and flowered 
fairly well. This year there has been a profusion of buds, 
but not more than one in every ten has bloomed; the 
others became shrivelled in appearance and died away. 
Can anyone tell me the reason of this? Some of the 
olumpe are In a border that was well manured in the 
autumn, but they have done no better than thoae that were 
left alone.—F. B. 


_4680.—Treatment of Heliotropes.—I often see the 
Heliotrope recommended as a plant suitable for pot cul¬ 
ture, and have often tried it, but generally find that after 
I had it a week or so the leaves begin to get disooloured 
and drop off, leaving bare, unsightly stems. If turned 
out in the border it reoovers again. I water freely, but 
not overmuoh, and give the greatest attention. I may say 
I generally buy them in full bloom for keeping in a 
window. I should be glad to know what oan be the oause 
as I am exceedingly fond of these plants, and would gladly 
always have some in bloom if I knew the best mode of 
treatment ?—Heliotrope. 


4681.— Soot on lawns.— Having to make a second 
tennis-court I took up the whole of my Grass last November, 
levelled, and relaid it. In April I gave it a bushel of Grass- 
seed, and a top-dressing of soot, and waited results. The 
soil is clay and gravel, and after a time it became apparent 
that the Grass seeds had been all killed by the soot, whioh, 
from the want of rain, I can’t get rid of, and which has 
completely spoilt the lawn for this season ; it lies in black 
patches, having burnt all the Grass off. Will someone 
kindly advise me what to do for the next season ? WiU it 
be of any use to wait until 1st July (up to which time I 
want to use my courts), and then sow Grass seed, with a 
top-dressing, or ought I to wait until the spring?—V. 

, J2 ? 2 ;—Treatment of young Vines. -In February, 
1887,1 planted three young Vines, supposed to be fruit- 
beanng, in a small lean-to greenhouse, facing south-east, 
but slightly shaded in the early morning by a few trees; 
the kinds are Black Hamburgh, Buckland 8weetwater, and 
Mrs. Pinoe’s Black Muscat. Last summer I had two 
bunches of Grapes on the Black Hamburgh, and no 
appearance of any fruit on the other two ; this year neither 
Vine has showed any blossom ; the Mrs. Pince is looking 
well and growing vigorously, the Black Hamburgh and 
Sweetwater having a more puny and delicate appearance, 
the leaves of the latter especially being a light shade of 
green in colour, and the shoots are not growing strongly. 
What would be the better course as to treatment to pursue ? 
They were well manured when planted by a gardener 
with hall-inch bones, old turfy loam, rotten dung, and 
bone sinews. The Vines oooupy a house about 14 feet 
long, in whioh is kept an assortment of Pelargoniums and 
Roses^ Ought I to have the border freshly made or not ? 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 


4683.—Canker in Apple-trees (P. T. L.).— Prob¬ 
ablythe best cure for this disease is frequent lifting of the 
roots, so as to keep them as near the surface as possible. 


. 4684.— Brown scale on Myrtles (Cottager).— The 
hast thing to do is to well sponge the plant with hot 
Tobaooo-water and soft soap; afterwards well syringe with 
olear water. Repeat this dressing for a few days in suo- 
oession. Do not let the liquid get to the roots of the 
plant. 


4086.—Fly on Currant-bushes and Straw¬ 
berry plants (E. J. B .).~The insects you forwarded 
are specimens of the St. Mark's fly (Bibis marcl). It is a 
very common insect at this time of the year; it, as well as 
its grubs, are quite harmless to vegetation; the grabs are 
saia to live in dung.—G. 8. S. 


4686. — Temperature for Ferns (S. E. Deer).— 
Pteris tremula requires a greenhouse temperature. 
Blechnum brasiliense, Pteris hastata, and Nephrolepis 
exoltata require a stove temperature. Osmunda regalia and 
Poly podium Diyopteris are hardy British Ferns, whioh, of 
course, should be grown in the open air. 

4687. — Insects In soli (J. Sommervil).—The inseots 
sent are wire worms. The best way of getting rid of the 
nuisanoe is to oatch and kill them. Set traps made of 
thick siloes of Potatoes or Carrots, attach these to a 
wooden skewer, and bury in the ground ; examine them 
frequently, and destroy the wireworms found in them. 

4688. — Berried Solanums losing 1 their leaves 
(Lux).— These plants often drop their leaves from various 
causes, the most oommon ones being drought, attacks of 
insect pests, such as red spider and aphides, removal from 
a olose, warm situation to a draughty one; in short, 
sudden checks at any time will cause their leaves to fall. 

4689. —Raising Tropeeolum speciosum from 
seed (Amateur).—Fint soak the seed for 24 hours in 
water, then sow it in well-drained pots filled with leaf- 
mould and loam, plunge the pots up to the rim in a frame, 
covering the soil with Moss and keeping the same moist 
until the young plants appear. They should bloom the 
second year. 

4690. — Hardy Azaleas (Azalea).— Any of the Ghent j 
varieties or varieties of Azalea mollis would suit you. 
They may be obtained in many colours. A. amcena is also 
a pretty, neat-habited, free-flowering kind. October is the 
best time for transplanting them, and they thrive best in 
beds of peat or turfy loam. They rarely fail as they oome 
up with a great ball of fibrous roots. 

4691. — Ivy leaves for flre-plaoes (Ivy).— it the 
leaves used for decorating fire-places be of the previous 
year's growth and fresh when gathered they should keep 
green a long time, and no prooess that we know of will 
help them to keep longer. Ivy is so oommon that it is 
easy to get fresh shoots and leaves during the summer, so 
as to always have a fresh appearance. 


4092. — Box-tree branches dying (B. 0. x.).— 
The most probable oause of the bottom branches of the 
Box-trees aying arises from the over-development of the 
top, which thus probably overshadows and starves the 
bottom. Cheoking the top and allowing the bottom 
branches to grow out farther will probably suffice .to re¬ 
store the balanoe between the two parts again. 

4093. —Saving Aster seed (Florist).— Aster seed 
oan be well saved in this country if the autumn be a fairly 
dry one ; then seed will be freely produoed. Do not allow 
any plant to oariy more than three or four of the finest 
blooms. If protection from heavy rains is required, then 
fix the lights so that there is always a free circulation of 
air amongst the flowers. Gather when ripe, and olean out 
through a wire sieve. 

4694. — Propagating Limes (Esther LoveU).— These 
trees oan be propagated from seeds sown in Maroh or 
April, but it is principally done by layering branches in 
the antumn, or, if an old tree is out down, abundance of 
young shoots will spring up around it; if amongst these 
6 inches or a foot of one soil is thrown in two or three 
times a lot of nicely-rooted young plants will be obtained. 
A deep, loamy soil suits the tree best. 

4695. —Summer pinching of flruit-trees (P. L.). 
—Pinch or prune the shoots back, leaving four full-sized 
leaves. There are generally two or three small leaves at 
the base; but these should not be counted. The leading 
shoots should not be pruned. Gooseberries should have 
the young wood thinned ; but no shortening need be done. 
Black Currants do not require summer pruning; hut the 
wood should be well thinned out in winter. 


4690.—Lily of the Valley not flowering (L. V. F.). 
—No doubt the reason the plants do not flower is from a 
want of substance in the crowns. The soil is probably 
poor, and thus the plants do not get enough food when 
making their growth. Too thiok planting will also induce 
sterility. Water the bed from time to time with liquid- 
manure, saturating it in dry weather. If the Lilies do not 
flower well next year transplant on to well-manured soil. 

4697. — Propagating Cytisus racemosua 
(R, C. P .).— The beet time to take the cuttings of this is 
when the plant is in active growth before the wood be- 
oomes hard. Cut them to three joints, and insert them 
very firmly in a light, well-sanded compost, placing the 
pots in a oold frame, keeping them oloee and shading. 
Winter them in a greenhouse, and by the spring some of 
the cuttings will have taken root, and can then be potted 
off. 


4698. —Coronllla glauca not flowering (J. N. o.y 
—The reaeon of the Coronilla not flowering is not far to 
seek ; it has been kept in far too high a winter tempera¬ 
ture—viz., 60 degs. to 60 degs. This is quite warm enough 
at that season for many stove plants, and the Coronilla In 
question is almost a hardy plant, and should only have 
sufficient warmth in the winter to exclude frost. Plaoe 
the plant out-of-doors now, and next winter keep it oool, 
and then, no doubt, it will flower freely. 

4699. —Name of a destructive insect (H. Bun- 

bury ).—The insect you want the name of is the Black Vine 
Weevil (Otiorhynohus sulcatus), a most destructive insect, 
both as a beetle and a grab. The beetle devours the 
foliage of vines and various other plants, and the grubs 
feed on the roots of Cyclamens, Primulas, Strawberries. 
Ferns, and many soft-rooted plants. The beetles only feed 
at night, hiding themselves very cunningly during the day. 
Plaoe a white sheet under the plants on whioh they are 
feeding, and when dark throw a bright light suddenly on 
the plants, and give them a good shake, this will usually 
make the weevils fall off; the grabs must be picked from 
|be root* by hand.—8. S, _ 


4700.-^Bpeck©d Peaches (F. 0. P. sod Bingwdd). 
—The white specks on the Peaches sent are caused by 
mildew, and may prooeed from one of several causes; but 
it is very rarely present on healthy and vigorous trees. 
It may be taken as a sure sign that there is a stagnation 
somewhere, either in the root action or in the atmosphere 
surrounding the trees. Sulphur is the beet looal applica¬ 
tion ; but the oause is deeper seated, defective root aotion 
being the prinoipal factor. 

✓ Zonal Pelargonium leaves 

(P. Moms ).—The leaves sent are badly affected with a 
grub whioh is identioal with that whioh attacks the Mar¬ 
guerite Daisies, the product of the fly Phytomyza afflnis. 
There seems to be no other remedy but to remove and 
destroy entirely the wont affected leaves, and to pinch 
the othen frequently between the thumb and Anger, and 
so destroy the grabs. Let the plants have abundant ven- 
tilation if still under glass. 

4702.— Unhealthy Pear-trees (S. H. Steel ).—The 
Pear shoots sent are badly infected by a small mite which, 
I have no doubt, is the oause of the mischief to yourtrees. 
The caterpillars are those of a small moth, one of the 
Tortricidce. Syringe the trees with soft-soap and water, 
with a little Tobaooo juice added. Should you be able by 
anything to make the general health of the trees better ft 
would be useful, as all insects, mites, &c., seem mors 
inclined to attack plants which are not in good health.—. 
G. 8. S. 


4703. —Treatment of Just Idas (J. T. A.;.—To 
flower these plants well they should be grown in a light 
house where the temperature is maintained at about 
60 degs. to 66 degs. during the winter. During the spring 
and summer months they like a moist atmosphere, so that 
the growth is freely made; at the same time suffioient 
air must be admitted to allow of the wood aoquiring good 
substance. It is simply hitting upon the right amount at 
heat, air, and atmospherical moisture that ensures suooeas 
jn the culture of these plants. 

4704. —Zonal Pelargoniums for winter-flower¬ 
ing (E. G. L.). —These may be potted now into their 
flowering-pots, using for compost a good, sound loam, and 
a little decayed manure and sharp sand. The soil should 
be pressed down very firmly. After potting place the 
plants in a sunny position in the open air; attend to them 
regularly for water, and keep all flower-buds pinched off 
as soon as they appear until the end of September, when 
they should be placed in their winter quarters, and, if 
afforded a light and oomfortably warm structure, should 
flower well throughout the winter. 

4706.—Hardy-flowering Ferns (Guilford).— You 
enquire if there are any other Royal Ferns (Osmundas) 
than the O. regalis, which forms such a beautiful specimeq 
in this country. Yes ; there are several North American 
kinds, which are extremely beautiful, and whioh no hardy 
fernery worthy of the name should lack ; amongst them 
especially areO. cinnamomeum, whioh produces a separate 
and distinct flowering frond; O. interrupt, in which the 
pinnules in the centre of the frond become fertile; 
O. gracilis, which is a smaller and more delicate Fern than 
O. regalis; and O. speotabilis.— J. Jarvis. 

4706.—Books on insects (G. C.).—U you want a 
general book on insects I should recommend 8taveley*s 

British Insects," published by Lovell, Reeve, & Co., at 
14s.; this book has several plates, gives descriptions, Ac., 
in easy language, of the various orders of inseots, with 
their habits, Ac. If you only oars to know about insects 
whioh are injurious to plants “ A Manual of Injurious 
Insects," by Miss Ormerod, published by Swan, 8onnen- 
sohein, pnoe about 3s.; or the reports compiled for the 
Agricultural Department, by Mr. C. Whitehead, published 
by Eyre ft Spottiswoode, at from Id. to 7id. each (thenars 
five or six published), would suit you.—G. 8. S. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT8. 

Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plants to bo 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers and. if possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are cent. Wo 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, rash 
as Boses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemum0, 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
spe ci al is t who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, tsMafc 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardhtiho Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Fred.— 1, Boronia eiatior; 2, 
Apparently a CaDistemon, but oannot name from leaves 

only ; 8, Pimelea Henderooni.- A. M. C.— Cystopteris 

fragilis.- G. E. S.— Hyosqyamus niger.- hew Forest. 

Probably a form of the Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix- 
fesmina), but oannot determine from an infertile frond ; 

other specimen, Cardnus heterophylla.- Primrose.— 

Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia Nummularia).- 'Scotia.- — 

Yellow Pimpernel (Lysimachia nemorum); not uncommon. 
——Gardener .—Common Bladder-nut (8taphyllea pinuata). 

- Quedgeley .—Alonsoa indstfoUa.- F. M. G .—Cannot 

name without seeing a flower.-X. Y. Z.—l, Adiantum 

deoorum; 2, Adiantum pedatum; 8, Adiantum formosum ; 

4, Antherioum Liliaatrum; 5, Soilla oampanulata.- 

iv. M. W. —Send better specimens and number them.- 

Dr. Kimbell and Bellfield.— Common Servioe-tree (Pyrus 

sorbua).-Enquirer.—1, Oncidium varicoeum; 2, On. 

oidium Barcodes ; 8, Brass!* verrucosa ; 4, Rbynohosper- 

mum jasmlnoides.- W. OUidge .—Gardner's fragrant 

Garland-flower (Hedychium Gardnerianum), a greenhouse 

S lant.- S. T.—l, Double and single white Bromptoo 

tocks; 2, Common Thrift (Armeria vulgaris).- A. H. M. 

—Veronica gentianoides.- -Subscriber.— Apparently a 

Loom, but specimen insufficient.- B. Hooper.—All 

varieties of the blood-red-flowered Crane’s-bill (Geranium 
sanguineum).- M.E.S.— We do not name garden varie¬ 

ties of Roses. Fife.— 2, Euonymus radlcans variegatus; 

8, Clianthus punioeus; 4, Epimedium rubrum ; 5, Knot- 
weed (Polygonum cuspidatum).- Mrs. ViUiert.— Ordin¬ 
ary forms of Ranunculus.- J. IF.—1, Asparagusnplumo- 

sus; 2, Geranium Robertianum.- Miss m. Clurs.— 

Apparently a Lantana. but the specimen sent was a very 
poor one,- T. M. tf.—Wbite EttUtaa iiionsyiuckle (Lom- 
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oera Caprifolium).- Drewside. — DendroWum obrysc- 

toxum.-iter. William R. Taggart.—A. specie* oi 

Orobanche.- Enquirer.—I and 2, Varieties of Iris 

pallida: 3, Campanula muralis; 4, Next week; 5, Sedum 

flauoum; 6, Cheirantbu* Harshalli - Brandon.— 1, 

Please send again; 2, Oratogus Crus-golli var.; 3, InsulB* 

oient specimen ; 4, Crataegus ooooinea.- Thos. Eoctor.— 

1, Adonis estival is ; 2 Alyssum maritimum ; both 

annuals. - Pierrepoint. — Saxifraga granulata. —— 

B . L. D.— Saxifraga trifuroata : 2, Saxifraga hypnoides 

▼ar.; 8, Sedum Lydium.- P. <?.—1, Brugmansia suave- 

olens; 2, Spiraea callosa; 3, Calycanthus floridus; 4, Field 
Maple (Aoer campeetre). 


TO OOBBB8PONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if reader t would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under • 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
guestions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re - 
seined 

Firefly.—All the shoots of Asparagus should be allowed 

(o grow on after the date named.- Salop.— The Poppies 

should bloom this season.- K. B. Williams. —Apply to 

Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, 

King’s-road, Chelsea, London, S.W.- Telegraph.— The 

Cucumbers are evidently so badly affected with red spider 
that it would be better to destroy them and plant young 
ones. Amateur.— The manure in question would cer¬ 
tainly be beneficial to the Rose-trees. Enquirer.—AW 

the plants named should be prooured in the month of 

Ootober.- C. J.— Syringe the trees forcibly and freely 

with soap-suds and rather strong Tobacco-water.- 

Thomas A. Ferson.— The Tomato leaves seem scalded; 
give more ventilation to the house early in the morning. 

- Constant Reader. —The Cabbage-plants were probably 

Stunted when planted. Do not save seed from them.- 

JS&lop.— It is doubtful if the Poppies will bloom this sea¬ 
son.- Mrs. Matthews.— The Peaoh leaves are blistered. 

There is a good article on the matter in this iisue of Gar- 

DSiriNG, p. 200.- Mark.— An excellent but not unusual 

form of Forget-me-not (Myosotis). Send a leaf of the 

Amaryllis, aud we will then tell you how to treat it.- 

F. E. Penning.— What is the kind of Cuoumber you are 

growing? Please say.- Amateur.— The sole cause of 

Uie misohief to the Peaches is deficient means of ventila¬ 
tion ; this should be largely inoreased at onoe.- Ruth. 

—Enquire of almost any horticultural builder.- V. 

Triangle. —Any amateur or nurseryman in the habit of 
exhibiting cut flowers would give you the information you 

require; we cannot recommend individual dealers.- An 

Amateur.— The roots of the Vine are in oold, bad soil; 

lift and replant it in the autumn.- Richard H. Wake.— 

The cause of the misohief to both Vines and Pelargoniums 
is the presence around them of a cold, damp, and stagnant 
atmosphere. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 


4707. —Tumours on hens' breasts.— Can anyone 
kindly tell me the reason of and a ours for tumours on 
hens’ breasts? One Plymouth Rook has died whose breast 
was diseased, and another is similarly affected ; it sits in a 
nest all day, but is plump, and seems otherwise quite well. 
The perches are quite low.— Gallika. 

4708. —Fattening 1 chickens.— Would any reader of 
Gardbning kindly give me a few practical directions on 
fattening chickens for the table ? I have a small kind of 
ohioken, and find it hard to fatten them. Any other 
information about fowls would be gratefully received by 
one quite ignorant of the subject.—-B eginner. 

4709. — Orose-bred fowls. — I keep fowls for the 
table and for the sake of their eggs. For this I propose 
having Brahmas and Minorcas, but, as I have no means of 
keeping the breeds separate, should be glad to know of 
what breed I could have a cook that would suit both kinds 
Of hens. Would red game do, and would the chickens 
from such a cross be likely to make good table birds? I 
have a large run, and thought of keeping two Brahmas, 
two Minorcas, and perhaps a couple of silver Dorkings, with 
a game cock. Would “Doulting" recommend this, or 
what would be better ’—Enquirer. 

4710. —Unhealthy hens.— Will “Doulting” kindly 
tell me the cause of my hens dying ? They mope, and have 
no inolination to eat, but drink a great deal; the mouth is 
more or lees slimy, and some of their combs tum a dark 
oolour. It is only one falls ill occasionally. I have lost 
three within two months; one or two others have fallen 
ill, hut have recovered. I keep about forty hens with two 
roosters; they are fed in the morning, at eight o’clock, 
with sharps and ground Oats, mixed with hot water ; at 
mid-day about a quart of Wheat and Barley is given, and 
again at five p.m. with half a gallon of the same mixture ; 
they have a Grass run of an acre, and warm, comfortable 
toosting-houses, and a plentiful supply of clear, fresh 
water. They seem to suffer no pain, hut drop off one by 
one ; they sometimes linger for two or three weeks, others 
a mueh shorter time. If “Doulting” oould give me a 
remedy I should be greatly obliged.—J. C. 

REPLIES. 


4336. —Rearing turkeys.— The beat way 
to feed and manage young turkeys is to supply 
them with wholesome, sound food at regular 
intervals, and at the same time take care that 
they shall not be exposed to wet or extreme 
changes of temperature. For the first week, or 
thereabouts, the best food is hard-boiled egg, 
with which some chopped Dandelion leaves have 
been mixed. If curds can be obtained a few 
may be given, but they must be squeezed as dry 
as possible. When the chicks are about seven 
days old, some bread crumbs may be mixed 
with the egg, and afterwards Barley-meal can 
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be gradually introduced and the supply of egg 
be decreased. Later, ordinary poultry food will 
be relished. But good food is of no use if care 
be not taken to keep the chicks under cover 
during showery weather. A thorough wetting 
will carry off the greater part of a brood. For 
the first two or three days the hen should be 
cooped in an open shed. After this date the 
chicks may be allowed on the Grass, but there 
must be a dry coop at hand to shelter the mother 
and her offspring in case of a sudden shower. In 
very cold weather (and every spring we seemi to 
receive a little of such) the chicles should be pro¬ 
tected as far as possible; and the same may be 
said of a very fine, hot day, when the sun’s rays 
are overpowering. As a rule, the chicks may 
receive more liberty when they are from three 
weeks to a month old, but this must be a ques¬ 
tion of weather. When the chicks are fully 
fledged they may be left pretty well to them¬ 
selves, but it is always best to err on the right 
side, and pay special attention to them until 
they are really past danger. Feeding must take 
place very frequently ; more often, in fact, than 
is necessary with chickens. It will be gathered 
from the foregoing that turkey-rearing is not an 
easy task. Some breeders, no doubt, obtain 
fairly good results with much less trouble than 
I have described ; but in wet, cold seasons, 
their broods are very poor. Turkeys make a 
good return when the broods are numerous ; it 
therefore behoves breeders to do what they can 
towards rearing all the chicks which leave the 
nest. To those whose spare time is toe limited 
to look after the chicks themselves, and who 
cannot engage reliable assistants, my advioe is 
to let turkeys alone.— Doulting. 

4530—Brahma and Minorca fowls.— 
It will not injure the fowls as breeders if 
Minorcas and Brahmas are allowed to run 
together during the autumn and winter months. 
It would, of course, be better if there was no 
mixing at all, for many authorities hold to the 
opinion that the first connection with the male 
will influence the whole of the progeny, no 
matter what Bires may be afterwards used. At 
the same time, it is right to say that, if the 
birds are mated with a cook df their own breed, 
and kept entirely separate from other varieties, 
it is very rare indeed that traces of impurity 
appear, and in such cases I should be disposed 
to lay the blame to the breeding of the cock 
with which the hens are mated, rather than to 
the effects of any previous connection.— 
Doulting. 

4529. — Points of Dorking 1 fowls.— The 
plumage of white Dorkings must be a pure- 
white, free from any shade of any other colour. 
The beak, legs, and feet, aud toe-nails are also 
white ; the comb, face, and wattles should be a 
bright coral red ; and the eye should be orange 
colour. As regards general characteristics, the 
beak should be Btout; the comb of the kind 
known as “ rosecomb,” that is, double. It must 
be moderate in size, firmly set on the head, evenly 
spiked, square in front, with no hollow in the 
centre, and a good spike at the back. The head is 
large, the eye full and bright, the wattles (cock) 
long and pendulous, but moderate in size and 
neatly rounded in the hen ; the seek thick 
and rather short, with full hackle (cock); the 
breast full and prominent, with Iona and per¬ 
fectly straight breast-bone; the body large, deep, 
and sauare ; the back broad, rather long, flat at 
shoulders, narrowing slightly towards the stern. 
The wings are large ana carried well up. The 
tail is large and flowing, carried moderately 
high, but not in squirrel fashion. The sickle 
feathers should be long, broad, and well arched. 
The tail coverts are large and full. The thighs 
are thick and stout, so set on that they are 
covered by the plumage. The legs are short and 
strong with the spurs set inside. The feet are 
large and broad, with five toes, the fifth turn¬ 
ing upwards, aud distinctly separated from the 
fourth, the rest straight and well spread out. 
The general shape is massive and square, and 
the carriage should be proud and hold. The 
foregoing description (except where specified) 
refers to the cock ; hut much of it may he taken 
as applicable to the hen as well. Her neck is 
thick and of moderate length. Her legs should 
he short aud stout; the spurs, if any, being in¬ 
side. The fatal defects are a single comb, 
coloured feathers, other than five toes, legs or 
feet feathered or any poloqr but white, or a 


squirrel taiL Legs and feet appear to be most 
considered, but head and comb, size, shape and 
colour are all important.— Doulting. 

4532. — Guinea fowls.—I have never seen 
Guinea fowls in their wild state, so cannot say 
whether they would he likely to thrive under 
the circumstances named. My impression, 
however, is that the results would be quite as 
satisfactory as pheasant breeding; for the 
Guinea fowl is a lover of freedom, ’and often 
seems out of place in a farmyard, owing to its 
wild habits. If I were about to start Guinea 
fowl keeping on a large scale, I should raise 
several broods of chickens, feed them as de¬ 
scribed in recent numbers of Gardening, and 
when they are a few weeks old take the hens 
and coops into the woods, just in the same way 
as young pheasants are managed. As I re¬ 
marked in my last answer on this subject, 
young chicks of this variety require more 
animal food than is supplied to ordinary 
chickens. I should imagine that feeding must 
he continued regularly; for although the 
Guinea fowl, when kept in farmyards, picks up 
a great part of her food, it is doubtful whether 
she could keep herself entirely. There is no 
question of hardihood involved ; for the Guinea 
fowl, when fully matured, is able to stand all 
kinds of weather. I doubt, however, whether 
the birds would keep in good condition if not 
fed throughout the winter. This, after all, is 
a minor point; for in most cases corn is liberally 
scattered in the woods until the shooting season 
is over.— Doulting. 

4531. — Fowls in a garden. — “ W. 
Fradlev ” cannot be compelled to put netting 
round his garden and shrubbery, for it does not 
rest with him to keep his neighbour’s fowls 
from straying, nor must he attempt to poison 
the fowlB. All that he need do is to give the 
owner notice of the trespass, and if it he not 
abated, to sue him for damages by bringing an 
action in the county court. Fowl-keepers, like 
owners of other kinds of stock, must keep their 
animals on their own ground or pay the penalty. 
—Doulting. 

4647— Preserving eggs in winter.— One of the 
best ways for preserving eggs for winter consumption is to 
place them in lime-water, it being both easy, cheap, and 
reliable.— E. P. B. 

BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

4711. —Canary not singing.—I have had a green 
oanary about four years. During the first three years it 
sang beautifully nearly all day long; for the lost twelve 
months, however, it has ceased Binging, and only chirps. 

It is otherwise cheerful, and feeds well, but appears to oe 
always moulting, more or less. Can anyone kindly explain 
the oause of the bird not singing, and tell me the remedy ? 
—Canary. 

4712. —Ailing redpoll—I have a pet redpoll (twite) 
which, for the last week or two, has been suffering from 
some affection of the throat or lungs; he is oontinually 
coughing, as if trying to get something out of his throat, 
and his breathing is always laboured and wheezy. He eats 
as usual, and is lively enough, but coughs and wheezes 
incessantly. I shall feel exceedingly obliged to anyone 
who will kindly tell me how the bird ought to be treated 
for this complaint. 1 have put Saffron in his water, but 
this does not appear to have done him the slightest good. 

REPLIES. 

4597. — Cockatoo plucking out its 
feathers. —“ W. H. R. D. S.” does not state 
how he feeds it. Perhaps that is the cause, as 
some birds when they are given animal food 
take to plucking out their feathers. The best 
way to cure them is to turn them out into an 
outdoor aviary, with plenty of wood and small 
branches for them to gnaw, and feed them upon 
good seed, fruit, and green fool, and allow 
plenty of water for bathing ; hut it is impossible 
to cure some birds even with this treatment, as 
I have a Rosetta parrakeet that is out all the 
year round, and she always plucks herself in 
the spring.—G. H. D., Handsworth. 

4598. —Goldfinches dying’.—I am afraid 

“ Bird Fancier ” has left her little birds in a 
draught. Even when the weather is warm and 
the sun shining, birds ought never to he put 
in a draught —it is almost sure to he fatal; 
and when the cage is put in the sun, there 
ought always to he a snady corner. Give the 
birds green stuff, such as Lettuce, Watercress, 
blossom of the Dandelion. Tear open a dry 
Fig, and let the birds pick out the dry seeds. 
We have a little goldfinch, now getting old, bat 
in perfect health, and sings a sweet little song, 
—»Hoj*e Farm. ' 
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THE CULTURE OF SWEET VIOLETS. 

As Violets from November to May, or even a 
month earlier or later, are now expected as a 
matter of course in many gardens, their careful 
culture has assumed an importance never dreamt 
of in those olden times when the traditional 
Violet border under the shady wall sufficed for 
generations to supply the wants of good country 
families. During all the early years of my 
business I never so muoh as saw or heard of 
Violets being propagated, divided, or shifted 
on to new beds or borders. Old huge-headed 
Violets made a brave greenery and a cool home 
for slugs and snails throughout the summer, 
and mostly threw up a few weakly blooms 
throughout the spring. But as to bunching 
Violets in quantity for bouquets, table de¬ 
coration, or sale, it was alike impossible and 
unheard of. A very few tiny bunches to fill 
the Violet glasses once or twice in the season 
were all that were expected. As to autumn or 
early winter Violets, they were wholly unknown. 
When the so-called tree Violet (the double 
Russian) was introduced as a pot plant, it was 
seldom or never forced. Its great merit was to 
be trained up to a single stem, a tree from 
6 inches to 1 foot or 15 inches high, and then 
bloomed in the greenhouse or window garden a 
few weeks earlier than it would have done—did, 
in fact—in the open air. In passing one lingers 
a moment to pay a compliment to this. In the 
depth and fulness of its deep-blue colour and 
the profusion and fragrance of its blossoms, it 
is still unrivalled. But the flower-stems were 
so short as to render its artistic use most tedious 
and difficult. Anyone would yet confer a favour 
on Violet cultivators who should mount the old 
double Russian on to the stout, long flower- 
stalk of The Czar, Victoria Regina, or odora- 
tissima. By-theway, are not these first ( two 
descended from the last? 

Considerable skill, labour, and space are 
needed to cultivate Violets in the most success¬ 
ful manner. As to the first, the very key-note 
of success rests on an annual renewal of the 
plants. The temptation is great at times to 
leave a portion of the stock undisturbed. But 
it does not answer. Two-year-old plants are 
less floriferous as well as less hardy than one- 
year-old or less. Some may question the first 
half of this sentence ; hardly anyone will demur 
to the Becond. The smaller and more compact 
the plants of Violets the hardier they are. This 
has been abundantly proved this winter, which 
has also proved a striking correlation between 
youthfulness and hardiness; and as to flor- 
Iferousne8s, reckoning actual Violets gathered 
rather than mere shows, the younger ones have 
the advantage by a long way. A very fine 
border of two-year-old Marie Louise was left 
this last winter. Through the late autumn and 
beginning of the winter the ground was covered 
thickly as a mat with flowers and foliage. The 
first heavy frost checked the development of the 
blooms, and the succeeding ones cut leaves and 
flowers off as if they had been scalded with 
boiling water. All this while borders of annual 
plants dose by were bnt little injured. 

The same lesson has been repeated with more 
or less emphasis many times, so much so, that it 
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may be laid down as an axiom that annual pro¬ 
pagation and a new start with single crowns is 
the true secret of success in the cultivation of 
sweet Violets. Next in importance to this is 
the proper time to propagate or divide Violets. 

In general terms, so soon as practicable after 
the plants are out of bloom is the most favour¬ 
able condition. But as the wholesale propa¬ 
gation of sweet Violets can only be carried on 
m the open air in most gardens, the matter is 
somewhat complicated by the state of the 
weather. To divide Violet plants more or less 
forced and carefully protected in pits or frames, 
and plant them out in the teeth of the east wind 
in April or early in May, is hardly the likeliest 
course to grow them into model patches of 
embryo blooms and leaves next October. 

It is better to wait than to check the plants 
at starting. While waiting, those who have the 
means may divide their Violets and root and 
start them under glass, transferring them to the 
open about the beginning or middle of May, 
according to the state of the weather. Plants 
thus prepared will seldom look behind them if 
carefully transferred to their growing quarters, 
and many of them will be in full bloom in Sep¬ 
tember ; but the first fortnight in May is a good 
average time for the propagation of Violets. 
By this season the best open-border Violets will 
be sufficiently advanced for division. Frame 
Violetsmay be used, provided the lights or frames 
were lifted off as soon as they ceased blooming, 
and the plants kept clean and healthy by liberal 
waterings. Skill and labour are also needed 
in the division and planting of the young 
Violets. Each good-growing centre should be so 
separated from the mass as to have growing 
roots attached ; the nearer the latter are to the 
base of the shootlets the better. The plants 
should also be planted firmly up to the base of 
the offset. The next considerations affect space 
or area devoted to the Violets, and this includes 
site, soil, distance apart, &c. As to site, all 
have been recommended from direct south to 
due north, and it must be admitted that success 
has been achieved on all aspects. Nor is this 
surprising, considering our infinite variety of 
seasons and soils. In dry seasons probably the 
finest Violets might be grown on a north border; 
in wet ones on a south ; and the same might be 
affirmed of light and heavy soils respectively. 
But, on the whole, the finest Violets are grown 
in the open ground, without help or hindrance 
from artificial Bites or shelters. 

Neither is the Violet very particular about 
soils, provided they are not too light nor too rich. 
On the first they are apt to succumb to thrips 
and spider, or to be destroyed by drought; on 
the latter they run to an excess of leafage. Com¬ 
mon kitchen garden soil should have no manure 
added for a crop of Violet plants. As to dis¬ 
tance apart, that may vary considerably accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the soil, variety grown, and 
amount of space at command. To make the 
most and best of Violets on a limited area, they 
may be planted quincunx fashion a foot apart; 
where ground is more plentiful and the* soil is 
richer, in rows 18 inches or 2 feet asunder, and 
a foot or 15 inches from plant to plant in the 
row. They are mostly grown too close together. 
By allowing greater space the plants ripen 
earlier and more thoroughly ; every interstice of 
soil beoomea in not a warming-pan, and 


thus the temperature of the Violet plot is higher 
where the plants are thin than where they 
are thick. These clear spaces also favour 
the other important processes of culture, 
such as the persistent picking off of the 
runners and the frequent scarifying of the sur¬ 
face. With a loose surface and a fair depth of 
garden soil or sound loam Violet plants will 
seldom need watering. Should, however, long 
periods of drought set in, the Violets must not 
be allowed to flag or become flaccid, for the 
double reason that they have no time to lose, 
and also inasmuch as severe flagging is almost 
invariably sucoecded by red spider or thrips, 
and either of these is fatal to perfect Violet 
culture. 

Finally, change the Violet ground every year, 
for though Violets are not so prone to earth - 
sickness as Roses and some other flowers, yet 
they do suffer from it, and hence the importance 
of giving them fresh growing quarters annually. 
There is little to add concerning varieties. 
Odoratissima, Victoria Regina, and The Czar 
are still the finest singles, and Comte de Brazza 
(white), Marie Louise, and the Neapolitan the 
finest doubles for general purposes. F. T. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE BLOSSOM. 

Note should be taken of the varieties of Apples 
which make the most ornamental trees. A close 
observation of all the sorts which flowered 
freely here (Berks) last year has been made, 
with several interesting results. In the. first 
place, it would seem that just as the varieties 
producing the most highly flavoured fruit are 
usually the worst growers and moit liable to 
canker, so the sorts whose fruit is particularly 
brilliant in colour have generally pale flowers, 
which are not conspicuously ornamental. A 
notable instance of this is Cox’s Pomona,. a 
variety with very bright and beautiful fruit, 
but of which the flower is almost white, even 
the buds being only of a sort of yellowish 
colour with a faint pinky tint. Now, Apple 
blossom which has not at least bright rose- 
tipped buds is hardly worthy of the name, and 
is certainly not worthy of inelusion in an earthly 
paradise where its presence is only desired, as on 
a flowering shrub or ornamental tree ; so that a 
look-out has been kept for varieties which, 
while forming handsome trees, produce most 
freely and constantly the largest and brightest 
blossoms. It is consequently a mere accident 
that the list includes many of the very 
best—mostly cooking—Apples ; but such is 
nevertheless the case. One of the best and 
brightest of all, making a good tree, free and 
constant, sheeted with bloom and glowing buds, 
and withal a first-rate cooking Apple, is Haw- 
thornden, commonly called Old Hawthomden ; 
and next to it, perhaps, in freedom and bright¬ 
ness of flower, and rather before it in value of 
fruit, comes Lane’B Prince Albert. Lord Derby 
is exceedingly handsome, producing great 
clusters of very large flowers ana grand 
crimson buds, making a handsome tree and 
bearing first-rate fruit. The flowers of Ringer 
are very large and abundant, and the buds 
bright red, as are those of Stirling Castle, while 
bow varieties are first-rate Apples and good- 
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looking trees. Annie KlizAbeth and Lord 
Su (field produce magnificent and highly 
coloured blossoms, but in both there is rather 
a purplish tint underlying the red of the buds, 
which detracts somewhat from their brightness ; 
the exceptionally handsome habit of the former, 
however, and the profusion and general value 
of the latter, involve their inclusion even in a 
select list. The flowers of Dumelow’s Seedling 
are rather pale, but very good-looking, the buds 
being of a clear fleshy-pink colour; they are 
very freely produced, and the fruit is perhaps 
the best all-round late cooking Apple. This 
variety has many synonyms, of which the 
most common is Wellington. Court Pendu 
Plat makes a handsome tree, and flowers so late 
that the brilliant red buds with which it is 
constantly furnished are always conspicuous 
among the paler cloud of expanded or passing 
bloesoin of other varieties with which it may be 
associated. Hambledon Deux Ans makes a 
large and striking tree, especially as a standard, 
producing freely its well-formed flowers anti 
fairly bright-coloured buds; and Barchard’s 
Seedling, though less useful, makes an even 
gayer standard tree, either when in bloom or 
when covered with bright-yellow, red-streaked 
fruit. Golden Pippins also make fine standards, 
and although the flowers are rather paler and 
not over large, yet they are produced in such 
masses as to be highly effective. Warner’s 
King (syn., D. T. Fish) is good, well-coloured, 


coloured, buds. It is interesting to note that 
this variety, which some growers have asserted 
to be identical with Jolly Beggar, is quite dis¬ 
tinct in flower and habit, the blossom of the 
latter, where the two sorts are growing side by 
side under precisely similar conditions, being 
comparatively small and insignificant. Margil, 
though the flower is pale, makes a pretty tree, 
especially as a bush, and in a sunny position the 
fruit is very bright. 

Perhaps it will be equally useful to enumerate 
some of the varieties least valuable for the pro¬ 
duction of a display of bloom, and foremost 
among such comes the sorts whose petals are 
produced, so to speak, on a long stalk, whereby 
the calyx is visible between the petals, anti 
the flowers have no appearance of solidity. 
Golden Noble is a typical example of such 
a flower, and so, more or less, are Small's 
Admirable and Echlinville Seedling. Duchess 
of Oldenburg again, in addition to being 
almost colourless, has narrow twisted petals, 
which give the bloom a Bingularly flimsy 
appearance. Cornish Gillillower, with its curious 
semi-pcmlulous habit, is not effective, and l>oth 
! Gloria Mundi and Winter Greening, in addition 
to having pale flowers, make unattractive 
upright trees. Some varieties, such as Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain, Duchess's Favourite, &c., are 
gay enough in autumn with their brightly- 
coloured Fruit, but the flowers of these and the 
1 following are mostly poor and pale in colour : 



A well-managed house of Pines bearing fruit. Engraved from a photograph. 


and constant, and the moderate-sized flowers of 
Blenheim Orange are pretty enough upon large 
trees, but not sufficiently freely produced upon 
young plants. Tom Putt is very hand- 
Bome and good in all ways—in flower, fruit, 
and form of tree, and the same may be said 
of Mere de Menage, in spite of its flowers being 
rather pale. Lady Henuiker, a first-rate and 
showy Apple, has handsome, solid-looking 
flowers an<l bright pink buds, but does not 
always make a well formed tree ; and Sturmcr 
Pippin, a very good-looking tree, has large 
flowers and bright-red buda, which, however, 
lose their colour somewhat rapidly. Frogmore 
Prolific is not so red in bud as some varieties, 
but is nevertheless very good, and always flowers 
abundantly. Loddington Pippin and Bedford¬ 
shire Foundling both produce very beautiful 
round flowers in large clusters, rather pale in 
bud perhaps, but moBt attractive, and the latter 
especially makes a handsome tree. Catshead 
has one of the largest individual blossoms among 
Apples, but it is hardly free enough ; Cellini, 
though only of moderate size and pale, is not so 
dingy looking as Cox’s Pomona, and is so free 
and constant as to be effective, and the same 
may be said of King of the Pippins and Tewkes¬ 
bury Baron. 

Of the paler coloured varieties one of the hand¬ 
somest is Grand Sultan, with very large, almost 
pure white flowers throughout, and another is 
Lord Grosvenor, with exceedingly handsome 
round flowers and fresh, though not deep* 


Gipsy King, Golden Harvey, Queen Caroline, 
Alfriston, Washington, Scarlet Golden Pippin, 
Red Quarrenden, Old Nonpareil, Mannington 
Pearmain, and Ribston Pippin, which is also 
very subject to canker. Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
the best of the dessert Apples, though free and 
constant, is not among the most conspicuous in 
bloom ; but it seems little short of impious to 
criticise such a delicious fruit as if it were a 
mere flowering shrub, and it may be suggested 
that Cox’s Orange Pippin should be abundantly 
planted where it can have the full Bunshine, 
when the fruit will assume a brilliancy of 
colour that will quite compensate for the lack 
of brightness in its flowers. W. 


PINE APPLE GROWING FOR MARKET. 
Does Pine-growing for market still pay, and if 
so, at what season should the crop be ripe to 
realise best prices, and which is the best kind to 
grow and method of treatment ? I have plenty 
of glass and heat at command.—P ine-growkk. 

# # * The introduction of the St. Michael’s 
Pines has reduced the price of this fruit 
to such an extent that growers of Pines for 
market have mostly done away with them; 
still, there is a season when we can have 
no St. Michael’s, and that is in the months 
of July, August, and September, a time when 
the English Pine-Apple can be grown to its 
greatest perfection and at the least cost. A good 
stock of the old Queen is the best kind to 


grow. In order to get them ripe in the three 
months just named, the suckers should be taken 
off the old plants about the middle of February, 
and be potted in 7-inch pots, well drained, and 
clean, in good top-soil from a pasture of a light, 
loamy character, full of fibre and with a good 
sprinklingof rough sand mixed with it. Potfirmly. 
As top-soil is often difficult to procure, I may 
add that Pines will succeed fairly well in any 
open mixture, provided it is sweet. Always 
avoid mixing manure with the compost, as it re¬ 
tains water and Bours the soil. When the suckers 
are potted, plunge them in a bed of tan which 
has been prepared by sifting all the dust out of 
the old tan and replacing it with fresh material; 
mix all well together. In this way a steadier 
heat is maintained than would otherwise be the 
case ; and, in order to preserve the roots in a 
healthy condition, the bottom-heat should not 
exceed 85 degs., with a close atmosphere of GO 
degs. at night and 70 degs. by day in the house 
or pit. No ventilation will be required during 
February and March. 

If the fires l>e properly attended to, in six or 
seven weeks the suckers will be well rooted, 
and should at once be repotted into 10-incli 
pots, in which they should be fruited, and bo 
again plunged in the tan bed, which should have 
been previously forked over, keeping the 
atmosphere close and moist. Always avoid 
giving any check to the plants, as it is apt to 
cause them to fruit prematurely ; in fact, in 
order to grow good fruit in the least time, the 
plants should never receive a check from the 
time in w'hich the suckers are potted till the 
fruit is ripe. Watering must be carefully 
attended to. A short supply is apt to cause 
the plants to push prematurely ; too much rota 
the roots. It is best to allow the soil to get 
nearly dry, and then give sufficient to thoroughly 
wet the l>all. 

If the soil be fairly good no manure-water 
will be required liefore the plants show fruit, 
but afterwards give a regular supply in a weak 
Mtate, which is much better than a strong dose 
now and then. Sheep or cow-manure makes the 
most suitable liquid, mixed about two days 
before it is wanted, and used in a clear state. 
As the sun gains more power give air early and 
by degrees ; in a light house, with the plants 
close to the glass, less ventilation and fire-heat 
are needed ; conditions alike beneficial to the 
plants and the pocket. Pines, with very rare 
exceptions, should never be shaded ; give air 
early, keep the fires low, and shut up early in 
the* afternoon, slightly damping the plants over¬ 
head with the Byringe. If the thermometer 
should run up to 100 degs. no harm will be done, 
provided the pipes are cool. Stir the fire in 
time to get the pipes warm by the time the 
sun begins to decline, so os to maintain a 
steady temperature for the night, and by the 
time November sets in the plants will have 
made good growth, when a drier atmosphere 
must be maintained to well ripen the plants. 
This induces them to form a good centre of short 
thick leaves, a sure sign that good fruit will lie 
the result 

During December and January, a dry tempera¬ 
ture of about 60 degs., with no more water at 
the roots than will keep them from being dust 
dry, is what they require. When February 
sets in fill up the evaporating pans, moisten the 
paths, and allow the thermometer to run up to 
from 65 degs. to 70 degs., according to the state 
of the weather outside. Maintain a bottom- 
heat of from 70 degs. to 80 degs. By the end 
of February the fruit will begin to push through 
the centre of the plant, when a genial-growing 
atmosphere must be continued by damping 
the surface of the bed with the syringe. 
Never syringe the plants overhead after they 
show fruit; it induces the production of large • 
crowns and malformed fruit. If the fruit should 
be coming in too early give as little fire-heat as 
possible. Under such conditions the fruits 
swell better and are longer in ripening, but it 
is better to have them a little early than too 
late, as they can be kept on the plant in good 
condition five or six weeks after they are ripe 
in a cool, dry place. As soon as the fruit begins 
to change colour ventilate freely, and maintain 
a drier atmosphere, which very much improves 
both colour and flavour. H. 


Strawberries in pits and frames.— 
Since the middle of June I have been gather¬ 
ing some Bplendid Strawberry fruit in a cold pit 
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STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

White and purple Broccoli. 

Of all autumn, winter, and spring vegetable 
crops, this is one of the most important. Seed, 
as a rule, for main Broccoli crops is sown in the 
last week in April or the first week in May, but 
seed may be sown up to the end of May. Any 
odd corner or strip of border in an open position 
and in fairly good heart will answer the pur¬ 
pose, as the young plants should only remain in 
their seed-beds until they become large enough 
for planting in their permanent places. In 
forking over the seed ground before sowing, I 
generally add a dressing of leaf-soil or old 
jlushroom-bed manure, as I find that the young 
plants make more roots in this than in cow, 
horse, or rough, lumpy manure. For conveni¬ 
ence in hoeing between, and also to admit plenty 
of light to the young plants, I prefer sowing 
the seeds in rows to broadcast ; and to carry 
out this plan drills 2 inches deep and 6 inches or 
S inches apart are opened for its reception. It is 
sown thinly ; the covering over is done care¬ 
fully, and when finished the soil over the seed 
is left very smooth. In mild and humid weather 
the seed speedily germinates, and sometimes the 
plants can indeed be seen in the rows a week 
after sowing ; and when in this stage, and until 
they have gained strength, a sharp look-out 
has to be kept for snails and slugs, which are 
very fond of the tender young plants, and devour 
them greedily. In damp weather it is, therefore, 
necessary to look out for themnightand morning, 
and at the same time dust slightly over every 
other day with soot or powdered lime. In dry 
weather some may be inclined to water their 
young Broccoli, but I never do this ; artificial 
watering is not, indeed, wanted when the soil 
has been properly prepared. As soon as the 
plants become anything like crowded in the 
rows, the largest of them are drawn out, and 
dibbled into another piece of ground, 3 inches 
or so apart. Here they soon catch hold of the 
soil, and make nice bushy plants to be trans¬ 
ferred, with a good ball of soil adhering to the 
roots, to their permanent quarters. Those left 
in the seed-rows have sometimes space enough 
to remain, and be planted out with those 
dibbled in elsewhere, and in any case those 
growing in the seed-rows are always handy for 
making up blanks, or for forming later planta¬ 
tions on ground which may not be vacant at the 
general planting time. In reference to this, I 
may say 

Tiif. time to plant is not fixed by a hard and 
fast rule, but it may extend from the beginning 
of June until the end of July. When the 
ground is empty, and the plants early, they may 



the weather and soil are generally excessively I 
dry, newly planted Broccoli is much benefited 
by a thorough watering. I plant a good space of 
ground with early Potatoes each season, 3 feet 
from row' to row, and immediately these are 
earthed up, Broccoli is planted between each 
row'. As the Potatoes develop, the stems are j 
kept from smothering up the Broccoli, and when 
the tubers are lifted the soil is spread out and 
levelled down, and by September the quarter is 


Fig. 1.—Snow's Winter White Broccoli. 


salt to the square yard should be applied to land 
on which anything is growing, and, as a rule, 
weeds especially if large and strong-rooted, 
will take as much killing as Asparagus.— 
E. H. 

- “S. H." may use salt trvkill his weeds, and he will 

also And that it will greatly strengthen the growth of the 
Asparagus. It will be found most effective on weeds in 
dry weather, and the Asparagus plants will get it all in 
good time when the rain comes.— Percy Allis. 


4075.— Growing' Mushrooms without 
manure. —“Picotee” may certainly dispense 
with manure for this purpose if he has hot- 
water pipes, as the manure is only used to 
obtain the heat necessary to cause the spawn to 
run. In the absence of manure, I should make 
the bed of good loamy soil, and spawn in the 
usual w’ay. The heat at spawning time should 
be 85 degs. Fahrenheit. I usually recommend 
spawning at 90 degs., but that is when the 
natural heat alone is depended on. The heat 
should gradually decline to 70 degs. after about 
ten days. The Mushrooms should come in five 
or six w T eeks. On no account let the temperature 
of the house rise above 60 degs. Place fiat pans 
of water on the pipes. I shall be glad to know 
how far “Picotee” is successful.— Percy 
Allin. 


MANURE FOR VEGETABLES. 


filled with a promising crop of Broccoli. In 
planting autumn Broccoli, generally speaking a 
distance of 2 feet from plant to plant will give 
good results ; but winter and spring kinds will 
be benefited by being planted wider apart, as 
they cannot be grown too hardy or well exposed, 
and 2h feet or 3 feet distance apart should be 
given them. Deeply cultivated ground will 
always produce the finest crops, but excessive 
manuring should be avoided, as this forces the 
plants to make soft, succulent growth in autumn, 
which is very liable to be injured in the winter. 
The varieties of Broccoli are many, but the fol¬ 
lowing kinds of the white varieties will be found 
in all respects worthy of being called standard 
sorts : Snow’s Winter White (Fig. 1), a very 
fine and long tried kind ; Backhouse Winter 
White, a fine, hardy variety; Veitch’s Pro¬ 
tecting, an excellent, hardy kind, naturally 
protected by the peculiar growth of its leaves ; 
Osborne’s Winter White, a mid-winter kind of 
much excellence ; Sulphur, extremely hardy ; 
and Early Penzance, an early, fine, and com¬ 
pact kind. Amongst the purple varieties, the 
Early Purple Cape (Fig. 2), and the Late Purple 
Cape are worthy of a place in any and every 
garden, as the produce, when w r ell grown, is of 
the greatest excellence. The Purple Sprouting 


4568.—To answer this querist fully would take 
up many pages of Gardening. To speak broadly 
and in general terms, it may be said that all 
vegetables require for food phosphoric acid, 
potash, and nitrogen in some available form. 
Other constituents in smaller quantities are 
also required, and are generally found in abund¬ 
ance in the soil; but the three above mentioned, 
being taken up by the plants in such large quan¬ 
tities, are apt to become relatively deficient in 
the soil. The object of manuring is to make 
good this deficiency, and it is evident that this 
object will not be accomplished if the manure 
contains only one or two of the substances which 
the plants require. 

In the instance given by the querist, horn- 
dust alone would not be so suitable as bone-dust 
to be applied as a manure to Potatoes, because, 
apart from the insolubility of horn-dust, it con¬ 
tains only nitrogen, whereas bone-dust contains 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, lime, and magnesia. 
It is not advisable for amateurs to apply 
special manures—that is, manures containing, 
say one constituent only—as they have rarely a 
sufficient acquaintance with the subject to 
enable them to do so successfully. It is certainly 
much better to always use manures containing 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, and to 
j change ground every year so as to have a rota- 



Fig. 8.—Purple Sprouting or Asparagus Broccoli. 


be put out at any time ; but in my case the 
ground is hardly ever empty or waiting for 
them, as I often have to keep the Broccoli 
plants growing in the nursery beds until they 
are upwards of 1 foot high before the ground for 
their reception is cleared from other crops, such 
as Peas, Potatoes, &c. In dealing with large, 
or what may be termed overgrown plants, a little 
more care is needed in transplanting than in the 
case of small, young material, and in July, when 
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or Asparagus Broccoli (Fig 3), is a vegetable of 
the greatest value, being extremely hardy, most 
prolific, and delicious eating. Other excellent 
coloured kinds are Dancer’s Late Pink Cape, 
Purple Silesian, and Siberian. J. R. 


4659.—Salt on Asparagus beds.—I 

should say it will be decidedly risky to salt an 
Asparagus bed only planted last April heavily 
enough to kill W'ceds. Not more than 1 lb. of 


tion of crops in a given plot. Working in this 
way it is impossible to make a mistake, as the 
residues left from one crop are available for the 
succeeding one. 

An interesting illustration of the difficulties 
surrounding the subject, even to professional 
gardeners, is afforded in the reply of “ E. H.” 
to this query, in Gardening, June 16th, page 
198 He informs the queriest that horn-dust is 
not much use for Potatoes, for the simple reason 
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that it requires more time than bone-dust to 
operate. Further on, he informs the querist that 
Peas and Beans require nitrogenous manure. 
So far from this being the case, it so happens 
that, if there is one constituent of manures to 
which Peas and Beans are absolutely indifferent 
it is nitrogen, the most effective special manures 
for all leguminous crops being the salts of potas¬ 
sium. No further proof of this fact is needed 
than the experiments at Rothampsted on Beans 
during a period of five years on the same plot, 
some of the results of which are given below : 

Average produce of Beaks per acre 

DURING FIVE YEARS. 

Bushels 

Manures per acre. dressed Com. 

No manure . 25£ 

Ammonium salts 200 lb. 24| 

Salts of potash, soda, lime, and 

magnesia, with phosphoric 

acid. No nitrogen. 315 

It will be seen from these experiments that 
the nitrogenous manure gave no increase what¬ 
ever over the unmanurea portion, whereas the 
salts of potash, &c., gave an increase of seven 
bushels per acre. The indifference of legumi¬ 
nous crops to nitrogenous manures has been 
observed by many experiments, and is well 
known. An amateur following the advice of 
“E. H.,” and finding no benefit from the appli¬ 
cation of nitrogenous manures, would probably 
conclude that artificial manures are best left 
alone, and that, after all, there is nothing to 
beat the good old-fashioned “ muck ” from the 
fold-yard. Richd. Mann. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE PY RETHRUMS. 
That the Pyrethrums, double and single, make 
excellent border plants, and are most useful for 
cutting purposes, no one will deny. A year 
ago last May I ^as in a west of England nur¬ 
sery, where there was a large bed of Pyreth¬ 
rums, and found many of the plants had been 
lifted, put into pots, and placed in a cold house, 
where they came on into flower earlier than 
those in the open ground. As the soil was well 
moistened before the plants were lifted from the 
open, there was no check experienced, and it 
w is said that the flowers obtained a few days 
earlier came in very useful at a season of the 
year when they are somewhat scarce. 

It is within the past forty years that the 
Pyrethrum has developed from the single 
into the large, full, double form, as seen 
ii the present day. But the single varieties 
should not be overlooked, for they have great 
variety and striking colours. If the late Mr. 
John Salter—to whom we owe the double 
varieties—could see the rich-coloured single 
flowers developed since his death, he would 
probably own they were well worthy of culti¬ 
vation, especially those having deep-crimson 
shades contrasting so well with the yellow disc 
n the centre. 

Messrs. Kelway and Son, of Langport, are 
now our foremost raisers of double Pyrethrums. 
They have produced very fine and striking 
forms in Melton, bright crimson - scarlet; 
Ormonde, rich rosy-red ; Figaro, carmine-rose, 
very bright and fine; Empress Queen, delicate 
blush, very pretty; Florentine, the most deli¬ 
cate of all the blush varieties, large and full; 
Duchess of Teck, pale-rose, very pretty; Ma¬ 
gician, clear pale pinkish-rose, a charming 
variety, having an orange centre ; Gazelle, 
pale rosy-pink, very pretty ; Mega, flesh with 
orange centre, very pretty; and Pericles, pale- 
primrose ground, tinted with delicate rosy- 
pink. These varieties represent the latest im¬ 
provements in the flower. 

Of older varieties, the very finest are Brilliant, 
rich rosy-purple; Captain Nares, bright-crim¬ 
son ; Coquetterie Flore, purplish lilac, very 
pretty; Gloire d’Italie, rosy-red, very fine ; 
Hobart Pasha, maroon - crimson, very fine; 
Madame Munier, rosy - lilac; Mona. Barel, 
purplish-crimson ; Ne Plus Ultra, blush-white ; 
Placida, peach, very fine; Princess Mettemich, 
pure white, with slight rosy ring in the centre ; 
Rembrandt, rosy-purple, extra fine ; Rose Per¬ 
fection, lilac, very pretty ; and Wilhelm 
Krumper, rosy-lilac, very fine. Here, then, is 
a collection varied, numerous enough, and 
comprising the best flowers yet raised. 


New single varieties appear to be numerously 
produced. Of those raised by Messrs. Kelway 
and Son, special mention should be made of 
Merry Hampton, brilliant crimson, very fine ; 
Reve d’Or, brilliant scarlet-magenta; Sulphur 
Queen, delicate sulphur ; Oliver Twist, pale 
blush, with thread-like petals; Lucifer, dark 
crimson ; Abianus, white ; Abrupolis, pink, very 
fine and pleasing ; Arnold, amaranth; Cabades, 
white ; Escalus, bright-purple, very fine ; Fun- 
danus, flesh-white; Glowworm, purple-crimson, 
very fine; Tarsius, flesh colour; ana Zelia, rosy 
lilac. 

A few good older varieties will be found in the 
following list: Astrea, rose, very fine; Bellona, 
pink and white ; Hebe, white; Plutus, carmine- 
rose, very fine ; Saturn, purplish-red ; Sylvanus, 
maroon ; and Venus, flesh-coloured. 

The propagation of double and single Py¬ 
rethrums is a simple matter. Those who have a 
few large plants of good varieties can easily in¬ 
crease them by dividing them in the autumn 
when they have done blooming. Any side 
shoots that may not have put forth roots make 
very good cuttings if taken off in autumn also, 
and pricked out in a prepared bed made up in 
a cool frame or if placed in pots. If carefully 
looked after, by spring the cuttings should have 
made rooted plants fit for planting out in a 
prepared bed, 

The double Pyrethrums do not seed freely in 
this country, but seeds can be had saved in 
France and Germany ; and, as far as our expe¬ 
rience has gone, good varieties can be raised 
from them. If sown in early spring in pans of 
fine light soil, the pans placed in a cold frame 
and covered with a handkerchief, the seeds will 
germinate. The young plants need to be shaded 
from the sun, and encouraged to grow on into 
size for planting out to flower. 

Slugs are troublesome to Pyrethrums, as they 
devour the young growths. Some rough sand 
sprinkled on the soil about the plants will help 
to keep them away, and they should be picked 
off by the hand also. D. R. 

PLANTING OUT ARUM LILIES. 
There is nothing new in the plan I am going to 
recommend, and practical readers of Gardening 
do not require to be reminded of it. But as one 
goes about one finds there are many fine plants 
of this favourite Lily standing about in pots in 
porches and verandahs, and other odd corners, 
that are a constant source of trouble to their 
owners because they want water so often. The 
object of this note is to show that such plants 
would give less trouble, and that they would 
ultimately make better plants, if they were 
turned out of their pots at once, and planted in a 
bed of soil in a sunny situation. Those who have 
a kitchen garden will have no difficulty in finding 
a warm border for them ; but if such a place 
is not available, they may be put out amongst 
the flowers in the mixed borders. Anywhere, in 
fact, where the plants can get a fair amount of 
sunshine, and the roots some fairly good soil to 
feed upon, is better than keeping them starving 
in pots. It would have been better had they 
been turned out two or three weeks ago ; but it 
is not too late now for them to derive a good 
deal of benefit from it, as they can remain out 
with safety until the middle of September. In 
every case half of the old soil should be shaken 
away from the roots before they are planted, 
and when available, a little rotten manure or 
horse-droppings packed round the roots will 
help them to make stronger growth. As 
soon as they are planted, the leaves should 
be supported with a stick and tie. During the 
summer the roots must not be allowed to Buffer 
for the want of water. It may save some un 
necessary anxiety, perhaps, if I mention that in 
all probability the leaves will turn yellow and 
die away after they are planted out, but that is 
of no consequence. Keep the roots well sup¬ 
plied with water, and new leaves will come up 
again as the autumn advances. As I have 
already indicated, about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember they should be taken up again and put 
into the pots in which they are to flower, and 
it will be found that plants dealt with in this 
way blossom more freely and stronger than 
those with their roots oonfined all the year in 
pots. _J. C C. 

Phacelia camp anularia. — This is 

f lorious blue-flowered plant, sadly wanting an 
Inglish name. I should like to term it Blue 
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Cup, for the lovely flowers are cup-shaped and 
erect. The plants I had last year from an early 
sowing came thinly, but those spared bloomed 
beautifully. In colour the flowers rival the 
Gentian, but have more gloss. The plants flower 
almost close to the ground, sending out several 
stems which bloom for several weeks. It is prob¬ 
ably the most effective of blue-flowered hardy 
annuals we have. A later sowing made in April 
gave me plants in abundance. —A. 

Golden Drop (Onosma taurica).—Many 
;row this interesting plant, but it is seldom we 
ind it displaying its true character by reason of 
improper treatment. It is neither fastidious 
nor tender, and flourishes best in a gravelly soil, 
or one in which Cactuses delight in, bearing full 
exposure to the sun with impunity. It is advis¬ 
able to slightly shelter in winter, and during 
hot weather to water freely; when treated in 
this manner the leafage is remarkably robust, 
and the golden yellow pendent flowers are pro¬ 
duced with great freedom. These last well in 
water, and, owing to their elegance and refined 
appearance, may be utilised for table decoration. 
It strikes readily from cuttings.—C. 

Thrift edgings. —It is not often a Thrift 
edging forms a feature of the hardy garden, 
though there are few plants better suited for 
taking the place of Grass edgings than our com¬ 
mon seashore Armeria. It would not be wise 
to advocate the entire use of the Thrift for the 
purpose, but it might be more often employed 
under certain conditions than is at present the 
case. At Kew there is a wide band of it, which 
finishes off a bulb border, and as this is almost 
destitute of colour at the present time, the mass 
of rosy Thrift flowers helps to atone for the 
deficiency. In forming a verge of this descrip¬ 
tion, it is necessary, in the first place, to wMl 
prepare the ground ; and, secondly, to plant 
moderate-sized pieces. These, with proper care 
and attention, will grow freely, and in the second 
season after planting will give a good display 
of flowers. When the weather is hot and dry it 
is wise policy to water freely, so as to keep tke 
verge as fresh and healthy as possible.—C. 

Pink Dog Violets. —This Violet grows in 
great abundance in a garden near Ryde, from 
which I have introduced it to my garden. In 
the garden referred to it comes true to colour 
from seed, not being mixed with other Dog 
Violets. I have never seen this colour in wild 
Dog Violets, though I have sometimes found 
pure white. The Dog Violet is capable of being 
made in gardens an ornamental spring flower by 
judicious treatment. I have seen it growing 
wild in the lake district on heaps of limestone 
ddbris with such dense masses of flower and of 
so bright a colour, that I could scarcely believe 
its identity. I have also seen it very orna¬ 
mental on old walls, but on strong or rich soils 
it becomes rambling and untidy. Such a blue 
as that of the typical Dog Violet is always 
welcome in a spring garden, and by timely 
starving the plant may be made neat and elegant. 
—C. W. D. 

Canterbury Bells. —The variation in 
colour which is now to be found in a good 
strain of Canterbury Bells is remarkable, and 
generally the diverse tints show such close 
assimilation to those nearest them that distinct 
division into colours seems impossible. From 
pure-white down to deep purplish-blue there is 
room for pink, mauve, peach, heliotrope, lilac, 
and many diverse Bhades, all of which may be 
found in plenty. A large bed of some four rods 
of ground in extent is just now indeed a fine 
sight; the plants being strong, and, as all are 
erect and in full bloom, they are distinct and 
effective. The single forms open first, and after 
these come the semi-doubles, that is, those 
having two cups, one just wdthin the other; 
latest of all come the most double kinds, the 
caps being crowded into the outer one so thickly 
that the flowers are very solid. The semi-double 
forms usually are the finest, and have the most 
graceful outline. These are not to be confounded 
with the quaint, showy Calycanthema, or Cup- 
and-saucer forms, which also have several dis¬ 
tinctive and some closely allied hues ; indeed, 
the Canterbury Bell is so sportive that it seems 
useless to attempt to fix colours, and I do not 
see that it is desirable, as the greater variety 
the more pleasing the result. The seed, as a 
rule, germinates badly in the open here, because 
the ground is hard in texture ; but in good, soft 
garden soils it may be sown freely, and no 
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better time than early in the month of May | struck with some new Clematises of the patens | suitable for bunching. White ground hues pre- 
with other biennials. The plants should be got ; section, raised at the nursery and in course of dominate ; but some are pink and others red, 
out early, as the sooner they are planted the distribution. They were George Eliot, blue- ; whilst all have carmine, red, maroon, or crimson 
finer will be the pyramids of flowers the follow- | violet, large, well-formed, eight-petalled flowers bands round the eyes, giving them a most dis- 
ing year. The earlier blooms at the top of the , of a charming hue of colour, and exquisitely tinctive appearance. These single Pinks are also 
spikes have short stems, but lower down the scented, like Violets. We do not appear to very deliciously perfumed, and that is far more 
stems are very useful for cutting.—D. possess many fragrant Clematises, but this is than can he said of many of the flowers which 

- | one of them. Then there is Lady Constance | fashion favours. If rai«ed from seed, sown out 

HECKFIELD Kennedy, ft charming pure white variety. On in the open ground in the month of April, strong 
young plants the flowers are single, but as the plants result for blooming the following year, 
plants increase in size they become semi-double and, if needed, will endure for years afterwards, 
and double, and it is very free indeed. This 
makes an excellent addition to our pure white 
early-flowering Clematises. Lord Beaconsfield 
has light lavender-grey flowers of good form and 
large size. Mr. Gladstone is of a light azure 
blue-grey, a veryjiretty shade, Jarge in size, and 


GARDEN ENTRANCE AT 

PLACE, HANTS. 

The annexed engraving most faithfully por¬ 
trays the entrance to the kitchen and fruit 
garden, and is, in fact, a view of central walk 
leading on to the pleasure grounds. Through¬ 
out the entire length of walk there are flower 
borders on each side, some 8 feet in width, 
backed by hedges of Lawson’s Cypress. The 
borders, as far as the first arch, are wholly 
planted with herbaceous perennials, and the 
trellis w T ork over the walk is covered with 
Clematises, RoBes, and Honeysuckles. Beyond 
the first arch are borders of much greater 
length, which in winter are furnished with small 
shrubs of various kinds, mainly Japanese 
Retinosporas, and in summer with flowerB some 


J J> r < 

of fine form. The last is Daniel Deronda, 
mauve-violet, flushed with red, and with a slight 
flame of white on each petal. This variety some¬ 
times comes Bemi-double. These Clematises are 


1 saw a patch of these growing in a neighbour’s 

G rden three years since. He kindly gave me 
ive to mark a few of the best flowers. I sowed 
the seed as soon as ripe, and now have numerous 
plants, some 14 inches over, and carrying great 

a uantities of flowers. I am sure ladies would be 
elighted with these single Pinks as cut flowers 
for house decoration.—A. 


tures of plants, in pre 
ence to masses of one 
kind. Single and Cactus 
Dahlias, Gladiolus, Hya- 
c in thus candicans, her¬ 
baceous Lobelias, Mar¬ 
guerites, Marvels of Peru, 
and large Pelargoniums, 
occupy the space next to 
the Cypress hedge, the 
front part of borders 
being filled with dwarfer 
plants of various kinds, 
such as Herniaria, Se- 
dums, Antennaria, and 
the like. 

W. Wildsmith. 


Outdoor flowers 
in Westmeath. — I 

have been studying with 
pleasure, and, I hope, 
profit, your useful and 
pleasant book “ Hardy 
Flowers,” and I want to 
say a word in favour cf 
my favourite Deutzias, 
which (I fancy by mis¬ 
take) have not been in¬ 
cluded in the work. The 
single white Deutzia, 
the double white, and 
Deutzia gracilis all 
flourish here, and bear 
our winters perfectly 
well; the latter, which 
I was rather doubtful cf 
at first, is now a large 
shrub, covered with blos¬ 
soms, and has borne hard 
frosts for several years, 
while the double Deutzia 

is upwards of 10 feet in height, and a splendid 
object when in bloom. Fuchsias of many kinds 
are also quite hardy. I have nine or ten varie¬ 
ties growing out-of-doors, which are merely 
moulded up with a little peat in winter, 
and blossom splendidly in summer; amongat 
them is a handsome double Fuchsia, called 
Tristram Shandy, serratifolia, globosa, the 
Bedder, Ac. One variety, of which I do not 
know the name, overtops our garden wall. 
It has been killed to the ground twice in twenty 
years, but sprung up again, and has formed huge 
stems with spreading branches. I find the very 
beautiful scarlet variegated Salvia quite hardy. 
Salvia patens lived for six years, and then was 
killed by an exceptionally hard frost Veronicas 
shared the same fate after living for several 
years, with two exceptions, a white and another | 
white with narrow leaves ; I enclose a spray of | 
each. The broader-leaved kinds I find as hardy 
as a Laurel, and have large bushes of it planted 
out in the Grass like any common shrub. The 
narrow-leaved one has borne frosts which have 
killed many other plants, and it is a wonderful 
bloomer.— Frances J. Battersby. 

New early-flowering Clematis.— 
When looking through Mr. Charles Noble’s 
nursery at Sunningdale last summer I was much 


4599 and 4610. — Destroying Plantains 
and Dandelions. —I have found a drop of 
propagated very largely, and with great rapidity. | sulphuric acid put on the crown of the weed to 
They are worked—»'.e., grafted—on roots of I be the simplest, quickest, and most effective 
Clematis Vitalba. Grafting is done about the manner of eradicating them. I have a 14 medi- 
middle of March, and the graft is tied round cine dropper ” (a gloss tube pointed at one end 

_ r _,_ with a bit of raffia, which rots, and therefore and an india-rubber arrangement at the other, 

what after the bedding-ont form, only by^mixA saves the trouble of cutting away. They are price 3d.) in one hand and a glass-stoppered 

Ter- bottle filled with sul- 

f huric acid in the other. 

charge the dropper, and 
touch the crown of each 
weed to be destroyed. 
The effect is magical. In 
two or three days the 
weed has entirely rot¬ 
ted away. Thousands of 
weeds can be operated 
on in a very short space 
of time.—J. H. A. 

4679. — Narcissus 
not flowering. — 
“ F. B. V’ question is one 
I have been expecting for 
weeks, and I am sorry to 
say that he is not by a 
long way the only one 
disappointed. The Nar¬ 
cissus, Lily of the Valley, 
in fact, all spring bulbs, 
with few exceptions, have 
been far from satisfactory 
this season. I attribute 
this to the dryness of last 
season, the mildness of 
the first part of winter 
causing the bulbs to start 
growth, the severity of 
the weather when they 
were pushing their buds, 
and the cold winds which 
have distributed blight 
pretty generally all over 
the country. — Percy 
Allin. 

4678.—Chionodoxa 
from seed. — I find 
that it is of no ad¬ 
vantage to sow the seed 
as soon as it is ripe as 
is the case with some plants. September is 
the best time to sow it. To receive the seed 
draw drills 1 inch deep, and scatter the seed 
thinly, then fill in the drills with light soil. 
The seedlings will appear in the spring. They 
ought not to be disturbed the first year as the 
bulbs are so small when at that age ; as u matter 
of fact, it is best to allow them to flower once 
before they are moved. If the bulbs are uot 
crowded and they are growing in good soil, most 
of them will flower when three years old.— 
J. C. C. 

4662.—Dahlias and slugs— Place a ring of ooal- 
ashes round the Dahlias, 6 inches or so from the items of 
the plants. Place baits of graine or bran about the garden, 
and look round late in the evening with a lantern and kill 
the slugs.—E. H. 

-I can sympathise with 14 N. M. W.,” 

as I well know how annoying it is to see one’s 
plants destroyed before our eyes and yet be un¬ 
able to stop it. Now it depends entirely what 
kind of insect it is that Dlag^ues you. I presume 
by slugs you mean snails ; in that case, as with 
earwigs, and, in fact, all insects that find their 
way to the foliage from the ground, I have 
found nothing so effective as soaking a piece of 
wadding in raw linseed-oil and tying it round 
the stem about 6 inches up, including the stick 
in the tie. It is a bold slug indeed who will 
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then plunged in bottom-heat in frames within a 
propagating house, and as soon as they have 
made a shoot of 6 inches or 8 inches in length, 

thei 


hey 

shifted into 4)) inch pots as they require it; and 
when sufficiently hardened off they are plunged 
in beds in the open ground for sale in autumn. 
The wood mode during the summer ripens off 
and produces flowers in May and June follow¬ 
ing ; therefore, it must not on any account be 
cut away, as in the case of C. Jackmani and 
others of that type. Some of these early-flower¬ 
ing Clematises, if planted out among varieties 
of the C. Jackmani type, that bloom through 
the summer and autumn, by reason of their 
flowering some time before the latter, give a de¬ 
sirable succession of bloom throughout the 
summer.—R. 

Single Pinks. —How very pretty are the 
single forms of IManthus plumarius, the old 
garden Pink ! Those who have not seen these 
—and, I fear, they are numerous—have little 
notion of the remarkable beauty found in these 
medium-sized but elegantly laciniated flowers. 
Even the beat forms of D. Heddewigi are not so 
finely cut round the edges as these single Pinks 
are, and the flowers are borne in marvellous 
profusion on tall stemB, so that they are specially 
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attempt a passage ; in fact, from them 
“ N. M. W.” may feel secure if he occasionally 
goes over his plants and promptly pnts to death 
all he finds.— Percy Allin. 

4665.— Nicotians afflnis. — Yes; such plants will 
doubtless blootu again in the open during the autumn, but 
they w ill not throw’ such strong spikes as early-sown seed¬ 
lings, though they w ill he more bushy. The soil should be 
rich and good.—B. C. R. 

*-The Nieotiana will bloom again aftet being Cut 

down and planted in the border, but young plants are better. 
—E. H. 

4673.— Plants for a shaded border.— P®onles will 
flower in the shade. Polygonums will flourish anywhere. 
Very many silver variegated plants do better in partial 
shade. All the hardy Geraniums will flower freely and sow 
themselves. Rosa rugosa flowers and grows well. Many 
bulbous plants will flower in the shade.—S. H. V. 

4603—Calceolarias dyingf.—The failure is probably 
due to the sudden setting in of dry weather before the 
plants had time to get properly hold of the soil. If the 
ground is at all shallow,, poor, or very dry, they would 
suffer all the more. Calceolarias need deeply-worked 
ground, with plenty of manure down below their roots.— 
B. C. R. 

4672.—Dryingf off bulbs.—It would have been better, 
doubtless, to have placed the bulbs in soil for them to have 
gone to sleep quietly ; but as the growth has hod ample 
time for completion, if they are kept oool, it should not 
seriously injure their flowering capabilities.—E. H. 

4081.—Soot on lawn.— This is an exoellent manure 
or lawns when properly applied, but it ought not to be 
placed on so thickly as to lie about in blook pitohes now. 
Sow Grass seeds again early in September ; it is not much 
use sowing before.—E. II. 

4652.—Sowing Violet seeds.— Sow the Violet seeds 
when ripe. They will grow In any good ordinarv soli. 1 
have had hundreds of self-sown plants come up about the 
borders.—E. H. 

-If you have a ohoice sort of Violet you should sow 

the seed in a pan, and raise the plants in a cold frame or 
greenhouse. If you have seed of only a common kind it 
may be sown in the open ground. A sunny situation is 
desirable at thiB time of year, as you are rather late. Any 
good garden soil that is fairly rich will grow Violets satis¬ 
factorily.—,!. C. C. 


of the plant very good); Isidore Feral, soft 
satiny rose, a variety of more trailing 
habit than most of the newer kinds; Madame 
Crousse, salmon-pink, a good and generally 
cultivated variety; Louis Thibaut, bright- 
red ; Madame Thibaut, a short-jointed, sturdy 
variety of a bright rose colour; the out¬ 
side petals of this are distinctly reflexed, which 
gives to the whole flower a very uncommon 
appearance. Furstin Josephine Von Hohen- 
zollern—though this variety has such a cum¬ 
brous name, it is very beautiful, the flowers 
being bright red, shaded magenta, and very 
double. The other selected varieties are Madame 
Pages, deep lilac, feathered with a darker tint; 
Madame Jules Menoreau, rich bright-rose; 
Sheipoo, bright-carmine; Comtesse Horace de 
Choiseul, small, but double flowers of a pleasing 
shade of soft rose ; Madame E. Gall6, almost 
white ; Madame Thouvenin, bright-carmine, a 
grand flower and in all respects a desirable 
variety. The above may be relied on as a good 
and distinct selection, while I have a number of 
new varieties under trial which may also be 
desirable.—H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ROOF CLIMBERS. 

I do not think that amateur gardeners make 
nearly so much use of climbers in the decoration 
of the glasshouses as they might do, not only 
for the beautiful effect they produce, but above 
all for the extra supply of no were for cutting 
they produce with very little extra trouble, for 
when once planted they only need a little 
annual regulation of the shoots, and the more 
they are cut for the sake of bloom the less there 
is of pruning to do. In most houses the roots 
can be let into the natural soil that is beneath 
the stages, or they can be planted outside like 
Vines, and brought in through an aperture made 
in the brickwork. But in houses where neither 
of these courses can be adopted I get large 
boxes, place them under the stages, and fill 
up with good rough sods of turf, rammed down 
hard, as this lasts for years without getting 
sour or soddsned, and on the top just enough 
fine soil to plant in. It would be impossible to 
enumerate the hosts of useful flowers suitable 
for the purpose; but one cannot at this time 
overlook the lovely Roses, such as Mar6chal 
Niel, Gloire de Dijon, &c., that with the pro 
tection of a glass roof come to such perfection. 
The lovely Clematis iudivisa, the beautiful blue 
of Plumbago capensis, the waxlike flowers of 
the Hoya, or the beautiful Passiflora in great 
variety. They are not nearly so much attacked 
by insect pests when planted out as when grown 
in pots, for the simple reason that as they grow 
so much more vigorously they overcome enemies 
that are well-nigh fatal to them when starved 
in pots, and in any spare comers one may plant 
out any sort of plant that is not by any means a 
a climber, and they will be well rewarded with 
flowers. J. G. H, 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.— The vast 
improvement effected in the double-flowered 
forms of these Pelargoniums within the last few 
years, and the different uses to which they may 
be put, have been so frequently dwelt upon by 
various writers that nothing more on that point 
is necessary ; yet there are now so many varie¬ 
ties, some of which differ so slightly, if at allj 
from each other, that a few notes regarding the 
best of them may be of service. Having grown 
a great number, I have selected the following as 
the most desirable : Alice Crousse, deep ma¬ 
genta-purple, a vigorous grower, and very flori- 
ferous—indeed, one of the best of all; Emily 
Lemoine, bright cerise-scarlet; Jeanne d’Arc, 
pale-mauve (form of the flower and habit 


TREATMENT OF BLANDFORDIAS. 
Will you please to tell me how to treat these 
plants ? I do not succeed well with them, and 
should like to do so, as I think they are verv 
lovely. Which would be the moat useful kinds 
to grow ’—Colonist. 

* # Blandfordias are generally considered 
difficult to cultivate (indeed, they are rarely 
seen in a flourishing condition) ;yet I have never 
failed to induce them to grow and flower in a 
satisfactory manner, and that by no means 
under the beat atmospheric surroundings, for in 
this neighbourhood the air is often heavily 
smoke-laden. They may be well grown in an 
ordinary greenhouse, under the same treatment 
as Pelargoniums, except that they require to be 
shaded from the full rays of the sun, and succeed 
beat if the atmosphere is kept cool and moist during 
the summer months. The compost I use for them 
is two-thirds good open peat to one of fibrous 
loam, and a very liberal admixture of rough 
silver sand. The plants are potted when they 
have done flowering, as then they become well 
rooted before winter. Owing to the Blandfordias 
requiring copious supplies of water when grow¬ 
ing, and at the same time being very impatient 
of stagnant moisture, thorough drainage must 
be given. In potting, a good plan is to place a 
little pure silver sand in immediate contact 
with the roots, which are few in number, but 
thick and fleshy, and which if injured in any 
way are very apt to decay. Should a root be 
bruised during the potting, it is better to cut it 
off altogether, otherwise the deoay proceeding 
from the injured portion will rapidly spread up¬ 
wards. During the winter these plants will only 
require sufficient water to keep the soil slightly 
moist, but as the spring advances more must be 
given, and as soon as the flower-stems make their 
appearance, the supply must be still further in¬ 
creased. Blandfordias can be propagated by 
division, which may be effected when potting, or 
occasionally seeds will ripen. When seeds can 
be obtained, they will germinate readily if sown 
in pots of sandy peat, and kept in a tempera 
ture somewhat higher than that of a green¬ 
house. Of the different Blandfordias in culti 
vation, B. Cunninghami and B. flammea are 
about the most showy ; but B. nobilis, though 
smaller, flowers more freely than either. H. 


Cape Lead Wort (Plumbago capensis). 
—One of the beBt properties of this lovely 
lavender-blue Plumbago is that it will flower 
freely whilst young and small. Cuttings struck 
twelve months since, and grown on in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, will produce a sufficient number of 
their large bunches of flower to make them use¬ 
ful. Even in this size they are effective when 
placed amongst other plants, and last for several 
weeks in bloom. The plant may be cut back 
freely, and also a good portion of the old soil 
may be removed without injuring the roots or 
interfering with the following season’s bloom. 
By annually following this course, the plants can 
be confined to pots of any size. Where large 
examples—say 5 feet through by as much In 
height, are wanted, proportionately more root- 
room must be given. When it is necessary to 
confine the plants for several years to the smallest 


sized pots named, the shoots must be cat in each 
year to within two or three joints of where they 
were shortened to the first season after blooming ; 
this may be done either as soon as the flowering 
is over or deferred until spring, a little before 
growth commences. When large specimens are 
wanted, 10 inches or 12 inches of the preceding 
season’s growth should be left. In the case of 
these larger examples it is immaterial whether 
the cutting in is carried out immediately after 
flowering or in spring, but it must be borne in 
mind that plants that are cut back late in the 
summer cannot make very much growth befone 
autumn; consequently, less water must be 
given them during the winter months. This 
Plumbago, whilst in active growth, likes 
manure-water, especially in the case of large 
specimens grown as climbers, and planted, oat 
in borders, where the roots are much restricted 
for room. Small plants struck during the 
past spring should be encouraged to make 
as much growth as possible, as the amount of 
flower that may be looked for will be propor¬ 
tionate to the size and strength attained. 
Attend to stopping the strongest shoots of the 
young plants in question, so as to keep them 
bushy. Where there is a deficiency of stock, 
cuttings may yet be struck; treated in the 
ordinary way they will root in a few weeks. 
—N. 

Bluebell Creepers (Sollyas).—Owing to 
many of the blue and purple-flowered old- 
fashioned plants not being now grown, there 
are wanting two of tho most important colours. 
Amongst blue-flowered plants that used to be 
met with everywhere in cool plant houses, the 
Sollyas were conspicuous ; their flowers,, though 
comparatively small, are prod used in such 
quantities as to have a telling effect. As roof- 
climbera—except for a small house—their 
slender habit ot growth 'renders them less con¬ 
spicuous than some things ; for clothing a pillar 
theyare better adapted. But to utilise the colour 
their flowers afford to the best advwitage they 
require to be grown in pots and trained loosely 
as specimens ; in this way they can be placed 
when in flower wherever they are moat wanted. 
A few examples, such as can be grown in 10 inch 
or 12-inch pots, when in flower and mixed 
amongst other things in a greenhouse conserva¬ 
tory, make a good contrast to the class 
of plant now usually met with. Sollyas 
bloom so freely, that they will flower whilst 
quite small. During their earlier stages, until 
the plants have got large enough to cover per¬ 
manent trellises, it is best to train the shoots 
round a few sticks inserted in the soil. Young 
stock, the potting of which may have been 
deferred till after they had flowered, should, as 
soon as out of bloom, be at once shifted into 
larger pots. The plants are free rooters, and 
not by any means delicate or difficult to manage, 
but they do not require nearly so much pot- 
room as most climbers ; consequently, it is well 
not to give too large shifts in the early stages 
of growth. Specimens that are now in 12 inch 
or 13-inch pots should have manure-water fre¬ 
quently during the whole time they continue 
growing ; by these means they can bo kept for 
years in a vigorous thriving condition, simply 
looking to the drainage at times to see that it is 
efficient.—B. 

4680.-Treatment of Heliotropes.— 
Plants purchased in full bloom, especially from 
the shops or street barrows, have invariably been 
so forced and fed up with stimulants that it is 
no wonder they go off when deprived of their 
accustomed frequent doses. I shoe Id advise 
“Heliotrope” to purchase Bmall plants only, 
and pot them on nimself; when, being grown 
under more natural conditions they will be more 
satisfactory, if not qnite such handsome plants. 
-B. C. R. 

- “ Heliotrope ” surprises me not a little 

in stating his non-success in growing this 
delightful plant. I have plants in full bloom in 
8-inch pots. I obtained them from cuttings 
and petted them in light, rich soil, and all the 
attention they get is water when required, and 
I am never without bloom. If “ Heliotrope ” 
can get rooted cuttings from a friend instead of 
buying plants in full bloom from a dealer he 
would manage them more easily ; they are not 
at all suitable for window plants, requiring a 
great deal ef light and air. Mine are in a vinery. 
The light kinds are the freest flowering.— Pbbcy 
Allin. 
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that was occupied all the winter with Endive. 
I mention this to show for what uses such 
structures are available, and how much may be 
done with them by timely forethought, and I 
think if amateurs and others whose space is 
limited were to confine their attention to the 
production of a crop of Strawberries in a cold 
pit or frame they would meet with greater 
sucoess than by growing them in pots. Like 
many other cultivators in large places, I adopted 
the plan of growing Strawberries in this way 
because it is Buch a great saving of labour in 
preparing the plants, and also because larger 
trait and a greater number of them are obtained 
from the same space with less labour than when 
grown in pots, as when growing in a bed of soil 
the roots do not want nearly so much water. 
The plants from which I am now gathering 
fruit were obtained from layers last summer. 
After I had taken all the runners that were 
wanted for potting, I went over the old planta¬ 
tions again and pegged down the strongest 
runners that were left on to the soil. When 
they were rooted they were transplanted to a 
piece of well prepared ground on a warm 
border 1 foot apart each way. During the 
autumn the plants made a few runners, which 
were cut off, and that was all the attention they 
had. Egrly in March, when the pit became 
vacant, the bed of soil that had served for the 
salading had a light dressing of manure, which 
was forked in in the ordinary way. The Straw¬ 
berry plants were then lifted carefully and 
planted in the pit, and except to give them an 
occasional soaking of water and to ventilate the 
pit, they have given but very little trouble. 
Once I went over the plants and thinned out the 
fruit where it had set too thickly, and cut away 
the runners, but that was not a long job. From 
this lot of plants I shall be able to obtain a 
supply of fruit until that in the open air is ripe. 
It is quite a relief to get rid of Strawberry pots 
in the houses early m June, for do what one 
will there is always a great difficulty in keeping 
them free from red spider.—J. C. C. 


OLD V. YOUNG APPLE-TREES. 

Many people still cling to the old notion that 
it takes pretty well a life-time to get fruit-trees 
up to profitable bearing condition, and I freely 
own that, if one goes in for tall standards, to 
grow into heads like forest-trees, that it does 
take a long time to get much result in the way 
of fruit in return for all the labour of planting, 
staking, and protecting the stems, &c. ; but my 
idea is that these tall trees are only suited for 
market-growers or farmers who want the Grass 
that grows beneath them, for if one wants fruit 
in quantity of the finest quality, and in a mini¬ 
mum of time, the closer they keep the heads to 
the ground the better. There is then no wait¬ 
ing weary years for crops, no expensive stakes 
to buy or binding and tying of stems ; and 
with fruit-trees, as with Roses, those who go 
in for profit have long since given up tall stan¬ 
dards, and plant such trees or bushes as begin 
to yield crops close to the ground; and I find 
this year a remarkable difference in favour of 
these young Apple-trees, for while they are 
nearly all crowded with bloom, the old trees 
are very erratic, many of them having but a 
very scanty bloom. Therefore, those who rely 
on small trees have the best prospects of a crop. 
As regards the form of tree, I think it matters 
but little. I have a good many naturally-shaped 
bushes, and others that are symmetrical pyra¬ 
mids ; but the cheapest and most promising are 
a lot of upright cordons that were formed by 
planting what are called in the trade feathered 
Maiden-trees, or such as are allowed to run up 
straight from the graft for standards, but have 
not had the side-shoots cut off, but merely 
shortened in close. These are, after only being 
planted one year, complete columns of bloom, 
and promise a fine crop. J. G. H. 


4666.—Storing Apples, Pears, and Potatoes.— 
Late Apples and Pears will keep very Well in a cellar, if 
well ventilated. Pack them in barrels or boxes, and set 
on bricks or somethin? to keep them off the floor. Pota¬ 
toes, also, should keep well in such a position, if covered 
up well to keep the air from them.—E. H. 

4651.—Water from Iron tank.— This is not gener¬ 
ally considered harmful to plant life; but, if water has 
stood long enough in an iron vessel to become rusty or 
red-looking, it is certainly not fit for syringing, and I 
would rather not use it for watering anything choioe.— 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts front a garden diary from June 50th 
to July 7 th. 

Budded standard Briers. I am still growing a few 
Standard Roses for centres of beds and backgrounds, and 
like to bud these as early as they will work freely. Most 
of the plants will flower in the autumn when done thus 
early. Layered Strawberries in pots for forcing; the 
varieties are Vioomtesse de Thury, President, Sir C. 
Napier, and British Queen. Thinned the shoots of Rasp¬ 
berries, and gave them a good soak of liquid-manure. 
Removed the breastwood from wall trees and Espaliers. 
Thinned the fruits where too numerous, taking off the 
small imperfect specimens, giving the stone fruits on walls 
a good soaking of water. I am still persevering with the 
usual remedies against insects, never, if possible, per¬ 
mitting them to get any footing. Netted up Cherries and 
Strawberries, as the biids were becoming very troublesome. 
Finiihed the thinning of late Grapes, and pinching sub- 
laterals. I like plenty of foliage ; but I would rather have 
enough of the leaves first formed than carry on the work 
with the later ones. Peaches are always gathered two or 
three days before they are quite ripe for travelling ; in 
fact, I gather them as soon as they will part from the stalk. 
Peaches that are dead ripe are very well for sending to 
table on the spot, but would spoil if sent a journey of fifty 
or a hundred miles. Pinched the strong shoots of Peaches 
in orchard-house. A few of the Plum-trees have been 
placed outside to give more room in the house for the 
Peaches and Nectarines. Sowed Peas for the last time, 
the varieties being Dickson’s first and best, William the 
First, and Huntlngdonian. I have sometimes gathered 
good crops from the last-named. Pinched the suolaterals 
of Figs under glass; the first crop is ripening, and the 
seoond coming on ; it is neoesaary te keep down lateral 
growth. Liquid-manure is given freely now. especially to 
plants in pots. Top-dressed Cucumbers, mixing a oouple 
of pounds of Clay’s manure with each bushel of soil. Little 
and often is the plan I work upon. Rearranged stove and 
fernery, taking some of the hardiest foliaged plants and 
Ferns, with several specimens of flowering plants, such as 
Bougainvillea glabra, &c., to the conservatony. This 
gives more room to growing specimens in the stove, and 
improves the appearance of the conservatory at the same 
time. Finished potting Chrysanthemums ; this is the last 
shift; the stuff used is rough, turfy loam two parts, old 
manure one part, and a sprinkling of artificial. Jensen's 
manure is the artificial selected for this shift. Planted 
dwarf French Beans. This is the last crop of these that 
will be planted in the open without some provision being 
made for their protection in the autumn. Planted more 
Celery ; it is necessary to provide enough to allow a liberal 
supply for cooking. Set out more winter Greens as land 
becomes vacant. Some Brussels Sprouts aad Chou de 
Burghley have been planted among the early Potatoes. 
Planted a pit with late Melons. Sowed Endive in succes¬ 
sion. Thinned Lettuces just up, and sowed seeds of White 
Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage. Sowed Rampion. Mustard 
and Cress is sown twioe a-week. Radishes every ten days, 
on a oool, rich border. They are sown in drills, and os 
soon as the plants come up a mulch of short, rich manure 
is laid between the rows ; if tough and hot they are use¬ 
less. French Breakfast is the kind grown. 


Greenhouse. 

Camellias.—Amateurs who do not happen to have the 
means of giving Camellias whilst making their growth 
more warmth than an ordinary greenhouse affords often 
have a difficulty in keeping their plants in good condition. 
The absence of the necessary extra heat and of the close, 
moist atmosphere so essential for Camellias after they 
have flow’erea up to the time when their buds are suffi¬ 
ciently prominent frequently prevents their making the 
requisite amount of growth and getting it oompleted early 
enough iu the season to enable the plants to bloom well in 
the winter, when their flowers would be the most acoept- 
able. Any plants that are backward in the way descri bed 
should be stood by themselves at one end of the house, 
which ought to be kept closed, giving what air is required 
by the other occupants at the opposite end. This should 
be continued until the buds are large and prominent, 
otherwise there is no chanoe of the flowers opening until 
the spring. In the case of Camellias that have been kept 
in a genial temperature sinoe they bloomed, it is requisite 
to see that such as are wanted for late flowering are not 
allowed to remain too long under these conditions, for, if 
the buds get too far advanced, there is no means of keep¬ 
ing them bock afterwards. All the stock should be ogam 
gone over with a view to clearing them from any soale 
insects that may be on them, as, where any trace of these 
pests has previously existed, they will have inoreased fast 
during the time the plants have been kept warm. This 
applies particularly to the white species of this trouble¬ 
some insect, which is much more injurious than the brown 
kind, and with which Camellias are muoh more generally 
troubled. An ordinary tooth brush and a sponge are the 
best things wherewith to remove the scale ; but the brush 
should only be used on the wood and the old leaves, con¬ 
fining the cleaning of the young ones to sponging, as they 
would be injured Dy brushing. 

Azaleas.—No kinds of hard-wooded plants are sub¬ 
jected to more indifferent treatment than Azaleas often 
are. In place of being located after they have flowered 
and during the time their growth is being made and the 
buds set in a house or pit, where a genial growing tem¬ 
perature with a moist atmosphere can be kept up, they 
are turned out-of-doors whilst the young growth is soft 
and tender. Exposure in this way before the wood and 
the leaves have attained substance and solidity checks 
both root and top-growth alike, reducing the plants to a 
poor, weak condition. So managed, owing to their naturally 
free disposition, the plants bloom to some extent, but the 
flowers are few in number and wanting in size and also in 
colour. Examples that bloomed late m spring are especi¬ 
ally affected by being treated in this way. To do justice 
to the late-bloomed specimens they should be kept until 
the end of summer under glass, and, if there is no means 
of giving them a little warmth, either by admitting less 
than the ordinary amount of air or by turning on a little 
fire-heat when the weather is chilly, they should, like the 
Camellias, be kept to themselves at one end of the green¬ 
house, and be freely syringed once a-day. This, with the 


aeoessary attention in keeping them free from thrips, will 
result in a muoh better oonditiOh. Not the least advantage 
that comes from fair usage is that the length of shoot- 
growth annually made is double that which follow’s the 
starving treatment often praetised. Azaleas that were 
forced and flowered during the winter and have since been 
kept under glass should by this time have their buds in a 
forward state; they may now’ be stood out for a time. 
When they are put in the open air they should for a week 
or ten days have a place where they will be under the 
ahade of a wall or trees that will keep the sun from them 
in the middle of the day, as, if fully exposed to its rays 
suddenly, the leaves often suffer. 

Ep&erises.— Plants of the early-flowering sorts that 
bloomed during the latter months of the year and were 
afterwards cut back as advised will now have made a con¬ 
siderable length of new shoot-growth, and W’Ul be in a con¬ 
dition for turning out-of-doors. Exposure in this way 
causes the flower-Duds to set, though when the plants are 
in robust health the shoots will keep on growing for some 
time yet. The tops of the shoots that are thus formed 
later will also bloom, and in this w’ay the season of their 
flowering will be prolonged. Late-blooming kinds of 
Epacris, such as E. miniata splendens, E. grandiflora 
rubra, and E. Eclipse, three of the best, will now be mak¬ 
ing growth, and had better be kept indoors for a few’ weeks 
yet. 

Cytisus.—These are amongst the freest blooming of hard- 
wooded plants; their bright yellow flowers are alike useful 
for cutting as they are effective on the plants for ordinary 
decorative purposes, which, coupled with their being free- 
growers that are not subject to get out of order, commends 
them to amateurs especially. But to enable the plants to 
produoe their full complement of flowers they should have 
a longer season of exposure in the open air than some 
things require. They should now be put out and be 
allowed to remain until the middle or end of September. 

Acacias. — Amongst the numerous kinds or Aoacia 
that are in cultivation there are two that are especially 
adapted for growing in pots. The common A. armata and 
A. Drummondi, both of which are plants that will bear a 
good deal of hard usage without their suffering to the 
extent that subjects of a less robust description do. Both 
are free-bloomers, but to make sure of their flowering well 
they should, like the Oytisus, have a longer season out-of- 
doors than some things. In most cases the plants will now 
have made a good deal of their growth, so that they may 
be put out without further delay. Similarly to the first- 
named of these greenhouse plants that are to be exposed 
in the open air it is better to place them where they will 
be a little shaded for a few’ days, after which the more sun 
they get the better. In all cues they should have a layer 
of ooal-ashes from 4 inches to 6 inches thick to stand on ; 
this effects a double purpose in preventing worms getting 
into the soil, and in throwing off moisture in hot, dry 
weather that assists the plants to bear up under the trying 
Influence of the sun, which, in a cloudless sky, dries up 
both the tops and the roots. Plants of all kinds that ars 
in this way exposed should be gone over with the water- 
pot twice a day in sunny weather, especially if they are in 
small pots, as when the little soil within their reach is full 
of roots they dry up quickly, and suffer if allowed to go 
short. They should be syringed overhead in the evenings ; 
this helps to keep down insects, and is also conducive to 
the health of the plants. 

Kalosanthes.—I am not acquainted with any soft- 
wooded plants that make a better display when in bloom 
than the different varieties of Kalosanthes, in addition to 
which they are remarkable for their free-grow’th, and their 
equally free disposition to flower, when the treatment they 
reoeive is such as they require. The principal thing 
neoessary to prepare the plants to bloom is to give them a 
long season in the open air during the summer previous 
to their flowering; without this, even when grown in a 
light, airy greenhouse, many of the shoots will fail to 
produce bloom. No time must now be lost in getting 
them outside. The pots may be half-plunged in ooal- 
ashes. Let them have a place, if possible, where the sun 
will oome on them from early morning until evening. The 
more of the solar rays they get the better they will flower. 
Large and small plants alike require to be treated in this 
way. See that they are free from aphides when they are 
put out, as, if affected with these parasites, the leaves will 
be crippled and disfigured. Though the inseots in question 
will live and increase on Kalosanthes they do not thrive 
and get fat on them, like they do on some plants; but 
under such conditions they are much worse to kill than 
when on plants that affora them better food, so that if 
fumigation is resorted to stronger applications will be found 
necessary. Thomas Raises. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Thin the buds of Roses to spread the blossoming time 
over the whole season, and to give size and substance to 
the flowers. Support the plants with liquid-manure, and 
if the surface cannot be mulched stir up the soil the next 
morning with the hoe. If mildew appears attack it with 
sulphur at onoe. Commence budding the Rose stocks as 
soon as the bark will work freely. The early budded plants 
will flower this season if the shoots on which the buds are 
placed are headed book. Bud the Standard Briers first. 
This is the time to ward off the Hollyhook fungus by 
liberal treatment in the way of liquid-manure and rioh 
mulchings. Watch the plants closely, and the moment 
suspicious-looking warty excrescences are appearing on the 
underside of the leaves sponge or syringe the plants with 
a solution of Gishurst compound, 3 oz. to the gallon. 
Unless the remedy is applied in time the leaves will wither 
and die. Stake Lilies, linking the flowering-stems up with 
strings of soft matting. Two inches or 3 Inches in depth 
of ola manure will be a great help now. The same treat¬ 
ment will also benefit Gladiolus. Take up Tulips and 
Ranunculus, ripen them in a oool, airy shed, and pack 
away in the cool till the planting season oomes round. It 
is not absolutely neoessary to take up Tulips or any other 
bulbs every year, but it is an advantage to do so, as they 
benefit from being planted in freshly-manured soil. All 
the surroundings of the flower-beds should be neat and 
trim; not a weed should be permitted to live anywhere. 
Cut the Grass and roll the walks weekly. Peg dow’n those 
plants having a loose habit. Keep the surface of the beds 
loose by frequent stirring. Should it be necessary to water 
give a good soak in the evening, and loosen up the surface 
with the hoe next morning. Give a tie to the advancing 
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growth of Dahlias frequently. Groups Intended to form 
oloee masses should be pegged down. Place Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in their blooming-pots, using rough, rich soil, and 
potting firmly. Thin the buds of Carnations and Pinks 
If fine blooms are wanted. Cuttings of Pinks will root 
freely under handlighta os soon as the grass gets a little 
firm at the base. 

Fruit Garden. 

Get the thinning of late Grapes finished in good time 
before the berries get too large. Stop sub-laterals at the 
first leaf persistently. Sulphur on the pipes may be used 
as a preventive to red spider and mildew. Unless inside 
borders are kept moist the roots will not stay in them. 
Early morning ventilation is most important; not less so 
is early dosing, in order to get all the possible benefit from 
the sunshine acting with a saturated atmosphere. If the 
ventilation is properly managed Vines do not require 
shading. Withhold water from Peaches which are approach¬ 
ing ripeness, as too much water tends to injure the flavour, 
but the ventilation must be perfeot. Tie in all the young 
wood to permit of full exposure of the fruits to ensure the 
proper odour. Figs ripening their fruit must be kept in 
abuoy&nt atmosphere. Lay the syringe aside for a time. 
The brown scale sometimes gives troude if neglected ; a 
solution of Gishurst compound and a sponge is the best 
remedy The pruniog of wall-trees and espaliers will now 
require attention. Begin with the most robust trees first. 
Treat each tree individually without any reference 10 its 
neighbours It is an advantage to divide the pruning into 
three sections, with an interval of ten days between, 
beginning at the top of the tree first. The object of this 
is to equalise the flow of sap, and maintain the balance of 
the tree’s powers. Give no quarter to insects, but attaok 
them wherever found with any remedy which experience 
suggests as the best. There are plenty of things to choose 
from now in the market. If taken in time soap suds from 
the laundry is as good as anything, and costs nothing. 
Thm the fruit of any tree whioh may be overloaded. A 
mulch of manure and a soak of water occasionally will be 
a great help to the trees on the south wails. The water 
supply in most gardens is inadequate, and its distribu¬ 
tion expensive and cumbersome. I and others have 
been writing and talking in this strain for years, but 
we are a conservative people, and though money is being 

S uandered recklessly on some things the garden is too 
ten starved. Keep up a genial warmth in the Melon 
bed, using linings if necessary. Water Strawberries if the 
weather continues dry. Layer early runners into small pots 
for forcing. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Continue the planting of winter Greens until a sufficient 
stock has been got out. Walcheren Cauliflowers planted 
now will come in useful during the autumn. Utilise the 
north borders for these and salads of all kinds. Sow a good 
breadth of Endive now for autumn. The best Lettuce at this 
season is the White Cos. Plant out young Cabbages thickly 
wherever there are vacant spaoes; they will furnish nice 
little tender hearts in the autumn and early winter. Make 
a last sowing of Peas; second early, and early kinds are 
best now. Thoroughly soak the drills with liquid-manure 
before sowing, and oover with the dry soil. There must 
be no standing still if the crop is to be of use, and soaking 
" nlls . Wl11 caU8e the seeds to germinate immediately. 
All Peas m course of growthshould be mulched if they are 
to do their best. The manure question is beset with almost 
as many difficulties as the water question in many gardens, 
but a grudging policy neveryetpaid. Sow a good breadth 
of Turnips for autumn use; Silver Ball and Veitoh’s Red 
Globe are good varieties. Sow a little artificial manure 
In the drills with the seeds. Dust the young plants just 
up with lime before the dew is dissipated in the morning 
to keep off the fly, using the hoe frequently. Insects dis¬ 
like being disturbed, and the knowledge of this fact should 
be used, and their quarters constantly beat up. Plant out 
Celery for winter use; Sutton’s Sulham Prize is a good 
keeping kind, as is also Carter's Incomparable. Globe 
Artichokes should be well supported to encourage the 
production of large, fleshy heads. Cut away all stems 
from which the heads have been used, and either mulch 
between and around the plants, or stir the surface freely 
with the hoe to keep a loose mulch of soil on the top. Peg 
out the young growth of Vegetable Marrows and ridge 
Cucumbers. Mulch between the plants with Grass or 
litter, and water if the weather is hot and dry. Tomatoes 
must not be neglected in the manuring or watering if they 
are to do their best. E. Hobda i. * 

Work in the Town Garden* 

Among the best of all early summer-flowering plants are 
the herbaceous Pyrethrums (P. roseum varieties). Both 
the double and single kinds are equally valuable for cut¬ 
ting, and the range of colour in each is really surprising 
Strong plants seem to bloom almost as freely in town wr 
as in the open country, and, beyond being divided and re¬ 
planted every two or three years, they are really no trouble 
to grow. The white varieties are especially valuable for 
cutting purposes and work in well with Pinks and other 
spring flowers. Carnations are just commencing to ex¬ 
tend their first blooms. Sweet and beautiful as these are 
there are few things that succeed better in town air, and. 
with a httie care and skill, all but a few of the most deli¬ 
cate kinds may be cultivated with perfect success. The 
old crimson and purple Cloves, the white Gloire de Nancy 
and, indeed, all of the so-called “border" kinds, are no 
trouble at all, and it is only when we come to the more 
delicate yellow seifs and blzarres that any difficulty is ex- 
perienced. Even then careful propagation in good time, 
with the advantage of a light, airy house in whioh to 
winter the stook, and regular attention as regards water¬ 
ing, &c., will usually suffice to secure at least moderately 
satisfactory results. Seedling Carnations possess far more 
vigour than named varieties, as well as being infinitely 
more floriferous. It is not yet too late to sow seed, 
although it should be done at once, if at all. It is only a 
waste of time, space, and money to sow any but the very 
best seed procurable. Canterbury Bells, as well as several 
Others of the charming family of Campanulas, are just 
now opening their first blossoms. No one need be without 
these plants for they will grow almost anyhow and any¬ 
where. The pure white and rose-coloured varieties are 
exceedingly beautiful, and both the calyxes and corollas 
vary so much in form as to add considerably to their 
attractiveness. In the greenhouse Chinese Primulas and 
•arty Cinerarias should b« all potted off singly ; a position 


on an ash-bed near the glass in a oold frame, lightly 
shaded, will suit these best for the present. Keep them 
close for a week or two after being potted. Sow more 
seed of Cinerarias for spring flowering. The different 
varieties of Coleus are now beooming very showy. These 
delight in plenty of heat, light, and moisture, with light 
shade from strong sunshine. B. C. R. - 


ROSES. 

4669. — Management of Rose cuttings. 
—My treatment of Rose cuttings has been very 
simple, but if an explanation of it will be of any 
use to “ R. F.” I shall be only too pleased to 
give details. In October I dig up and rake any 
spare piece of ground I may have. I then open 
a trench (or trenches, according to the number 
of my cuttings) about 6 inches deep, sloping 
backward, cut the long shoots from the tops of 
my standards and bush Roses, and then again 
cut these into lengths of about 6 inches each. 
From these I take all the leaves and buds, 
except the two or three nearest the top, lay 
them about 4 inches apart in the back of my 
trench, with about inch or 2 inches above 
ground; give each one a fair sprinkling of 
Cocoa-nut fibre round it, replace the earth, and 
tread it down firmly with my foot. Having 
done this I give each row one good watering, ana 
stick pieces of Holly or Furze close along each 
on the north side, to protect them from 
the frosts and cold winds as mine is 
an exposed situation. I have sometimes made 
a hole about 4 inches or 5 inches deep and 
rathertoo big for the cutting, then put it in and 
filled in the extra space with Cocoa-nut fibre 
and pressed the earth tightly round. I did 
about a dozen in this way last October, and they 
all struck ; some of them are now nice little 
bushy plants, and would bloom if I would let 
them. I have found the H.P.’s generally strike 
better than any of the others—no doubt because 
they are more hardy. John Hopper, Solferino, 
and Paul N6ron scarcely ever faiL I put 10 of 
each of these sorts in last autumn and they all 
grew. Of the Teas, I find Hom&re and M. 
Falcofc the best, but I have never tried Gloire 
de Dijon, which I have no doubt would strike 
equally well. I believe myself that the Cocoa- 
nut fibre is a very great assistance. I have 
always used it. I entirely agree with the recent 
articles in Gardening as to Roses raised from 
cuttings being the best. I have a bed of them, 
planted in October, 1885, which are far better 
bushes than the worked ones from which they 
were cut, and yield far more blooms of quite as 
good quality. —Rex. 

4655.—Roses with green centres.—A 
green centre is a deformity, and generally arises 
from imperfectly developed wood. I have often 
seen deformed flowers produced by plants 
which had been insufficently pruned, or where 
the wood had been weakened by insect attacks, 
or the leaves destroyed prematurely by the 
orange mildew, or where the cultivation had 
been bad, and the nourishment supplied in¬ 
sufficient.—E. H. 

- I have seen more Roses with green 

centres than I can ever remember seeing before, 
so far as the season has gone. There does not 
appear to be any difference in this respect as to 
whether the plants are growing under glass or 
in the open air, or whether they are light or 
dark-colouredRoses, Hybrid Perpetuals,or Teas. 
I can only account for it by attributing it to the 
cold and late spring weather, which checked the 
young growth, thus causing the flower-buds to 
come deformed.—J. C. C. 


Drummond’s Everlasting Pea (Lath: 

rus Drummond!).—I have a plant of this that* 
about 5 feet in height and some 4 feet throng] 
It was a strong plant put out in good soil tm 
or three years ago, and having been liberal] 
mulched in spring, it has attained to a lar$ 
size, and is now covered with trusses of brilliai 
carmine-red flowers. All that I have done i 
the way of training is to put a few strong stak< 
round the plants, and then by winding twii 
round them, the shoots, which are very numi 
rous, are kept in a compact mass. It is a ver 
striking subject for isolated positions, or it ca 
be allowed to trail over any suitable place, 
think it does best when the roots can be kej 
cool and moist, and if planted in a hot and cj 
posed position, should be well looked after i 
the matter of watering and mulching.—D. 


THE KITCHEN HARDEN. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

In early summer and late autumn we find Cauli¬ 
flowers to be invaluable vegetables. They are 
desirable enough, indeed, all through the 
summer, but we usually have then a wealth of 
Peas, Beans, new Potatoes, and other toothsome 
vegetables, the which rank high in popular 
esteem ; whilst all the Brassica tribe, and Cauli¬ 
flowers especially so, are very liable to attacks 
of caterpillars, and even the nicest of heads are 
hardly pleasant eating when such live-stock is 
abundant. The best months, therefore, for 
having a plentiful lot of Cauliflowers are those 
of “May, June, September, and October. 
Happy, indeed, should we be could we have 
Cauliflowers in May; whilst if the weather be 
not too severe they may be plentiful enough in 
November, although as the winter approaches 
there is a tendency on the part of the heads 
to become rather strong tasted under the 
influence of frost. In the matter of earli¬ 
ness, probably none excel the Snowball, the 
which, since its introduction into this country, 
curiously enough from Norway, is now offered 
under various designations; whilst on the Con¬ 
tinent it is known as Extra Earliest Dwarf 
Erfurt, and is usually quoted at a remarkably 
high price, so sparsely does it seed. Here, at 
home, in the matter of seeding, it seems to be 
somewhat capricious, but much depends upon a 
knowledge of its peculiarities ; still, a fair seed 
crop in this country is by no means difficult 
to obtain. Careful selection has led to the 
kind being produced with remarkable evenness 
and earliness. It is not desirable to sow the 
Snowball strain in the autumn, as the resting 
incidental to being wintered in a frame tends 
to induce buttoning. The best course is to 
sow seed in gentle warmth in January, and keep 
the plants growing on rapidly, but near the glass, 
when large enough either dibbling up some 
3 inches apart in a frame or else placing two plants 
into a 5-inch pot, and when these are strong 
turning them out on to a warm border, and, if 
possible, for a couple of weeks or so under 
hand lights. In this way it is easy to have fine, 
pure, solid, white heads for cutting from quite 
as early as late August-sown plants of the Early 
London would yield. Even earlier heads may 
be got if plants be put, singly into 8-inch pots 
and stood on the floor of a vinery. A second 
sowing in a cool frame, made in February or 
March, will give a good succession of heaos as 
long as Cauliflowers may be desirable. Those 
who prefer big heads will do well still to sow 
the Early London if they can get a good stock 
of it; but the plants must be housed all the 
winter, needing considerable attention, and 
requiring numerous handlights or cloches if any 
quantity is grown. Cauliflowers demand quick 
growth to be soft and pleasant eating; hence the 
soil in which they are planted should be deep, 
well pulverised, and manured. We have Cauli¬ 
flowers under numerous names, but, after all, 
there are not many distinct varieties. Of these, 
however, none seem to be more useful or reliable 
than is the Autumn Giant, and no kind is so 
widely grown. So popular is it as a market 
variety that some growers put out 20 acres of it 
at once, and yet we seem never to have too much 
of it. Of course, when it is in good form in 
the London market from home growth, any 
imported samples stand a poor chance. As 
the plants have a life so much shorter than 
other spring-Bown members of the Brassica 
tribe, it is on that account all the more popular 
with market growers. Sowings of this invalu¬ 
able sort can hardly be made too early in the 
open ground; indeed. March seems to be 
the favoured month, if weather and soil be 
favourable also. A second sowing in the month 
of May will give plants to turn in during No¬ 
vember, should weather permit. Of course, 
heading-in may be accelerated by close planting, 
and may be deferred by thin planting if the soil 
be good enough to induce strong growth. In 
private gardens this Cauliflower is too often 
made to produce heads which are too large; for 
size and strong flavour are too often allied. A 
valuable addition to the semi-Cauliflower group 
of Brassica is the self-protecting kind. Even 
the most determined pessimist will hardly deny 
but that, during the past twenty years, we have 
made considerable progress in Cauliflowers—in¬ 
deed, more with these, perhaps, than with any 
other members of the Brassica family. A. 
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AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 
Dendrobiums. 

I wish to draw the attention of those of my 
readers having a stove house, in which a fair 
amount of heat is maintained through the 
summer, to the beauties of some of the Den- 
drobes, which, as they thrive best when sus¬ 
pended from the roof, cither in baskets or blocks 
of wood, do not occupy space to the detriment 
of the ordinary pot plants which are grown 
upon the stages. In order to please my lady 
readers, I will endeavour to make my meaning 
as clear as possible. In the spring months a 
stove with a temperature of about 60 degs. by 
night will suit these plants, and at this time 
many of the kinds begin to grow and to flower. 
As the season advances, the temperature 
will naturally rise; by sun-heat, and during 
the summer time, the lowest should not 
be less than 65 degs. or 68 degs. As autumn 
approaches the growths will begin to finish up, 
when less water should be given, and the house 
may be allowed to fall to about 60 degs. at 
night; and when the bulbs are quite mature 
withhold water entirely, saving to keep the 
bulbs from shrivelling, and place them in a 
position where the glass does not fall below 
55 degs. at night. Now, these temperatures 
are not hard to maintain. During summer I place 
little or no restriction upon the temperature 


whilst they are growing do not allow them to 
become infested with insects, for this tends to 
weaken their growth, and precludes them from 
putting forth their brilliant flowers in due 
season. 

D. albo-sanouineum.— This is one of the 
largest-flowered species in the whole family, and 
they remain in perfection a long time. They 
are produced two or three together in a cluster 
on long footstalks, and measure upwards of 
3 inches across, the colour is creamy-white or 
buff, the lip being ornamented with two large 
reddish-crimson spots near the base. It should 
be grown upon a block or in a small basket; the 
blooms appear in April and May. It is a native 
of the Burmese Hills. 

D. aurehm (figured), more familiar to the ma- 
jorityof Orchid growers by its old name of hetero- 
carpum, is a plant which no one having a stove 
should be without, a single flower alone being 
sufficient to pervade the house with a delightful 
perfume resembling that of Violets. Its flowers 
are not conspicuous, notwithstanding its name, 
which signifies bright golden-yellow, for 
although I have seen many varieties of this 
plant, the brightest has been creamy-white in 
the sepals and petals, and the lip a pale-yellow. 
It blooms during the winter months and, as 
before said, yields a delicious perfume. The 
variety philippense should be avoided by 
amateurs who require this plant for its perfume, 


joints, one above the other, like the floors in a 
Chinese pagoda; the sepals and petals are 
milk-white, heavily tipped with rosy-purple ; 
lip, white-yellow in centre, tipped in front witli 
purple. It blooms in the spring months, and 
grows wild on the Burmese mountains. 

D. Devonianum. —In spite of the numerous 
beautiful additions to this family, this plant 
must still be reckoned one of the most superb 
of its kind. Its bulbs are long and slender, 
necessitating its being grown in a hanging- 
basket ; the flowers are large, produced in pairs, 
ground colour soft creamy-white, tipped with 
purple, the lip having two rich orange coloured 
spots at the base, and the margin being heavily 
and beautifully fringed. It blooms in spring 
and early summer. Northern India. 

D. lituiflorum. — Similar to, but much 
stronger than, the preceding; flowers in pairs, 
rosy-lilac, white in centre, with a margin of 
rose-colour and blotch of violet at base. It is 
a superb spring bloomer. Burmah and Assam. 

D. nobile. —Thisis perhaps the finest Dendrobe 
known for general purposes of decoration. Its 
bulbs are erect, and it thrives best when treated 
as a pot plant. The flowers are produced in 
profusion : they are waxy-white, tipped with 
pink, the lip having a large blotch of crimson 
at the base. Flowers in spring and early 
summer, and last a very long time in perfection. 
Various parts of India. 

D. Pikrardi.—A common Indian plant and 
a profuse bloomer. The bulbs are slender, 
hanging down some 2 feet or 3 feet in length, 
and bearing pairs of flowers from every joint, 
the greater part the length of the shoot ; these 
are creamy-white, with a slight tinge or flush of 
pink, lip pale primrose colour. An early spring 
oloomer. 

D. superbum. —A bold and handsome plant, 
which has for many years been grown in our 
gardens under the erroneous name of macrophyl- 
lum. Its 8tout drooping bulbs grow to some 
3 feet or more in length, and it produces its 
large flowers in pairs for about half their length. 
These are rich purple in colour, with a large 
blotch of deep purple at the base of the lip ; 
they yield the fragrance of a medicine-chest. It 
blooms in spring and early summer. It comes 
from Manilla. 

D. Wardianum. —The grand large-bulbed 
and large-flowered Burmese form I should re¬ 
commend an amateur to have, if not more than 
one species could be grown. The bulbs are 
stout, somewhat thick-jointed, and nearly 3 feet 
long, flowers produced from the joints in clusters 
two and three together, each bloom being 
some 3 inches and more across. These are 
thick and waxv-white, broadly-tipped with ma- 

g enta or ametnyst-purple, the lip, in addition, 
eing rich yellow near the base, where there 
are, in addition, twb large spots of deep crimson. 
It blooms in the early spring months. 

The possession of the above dozen kinds, if 
properly grown, will afford a profusion of bloom 
throughout the whole of the spring months, and 
gladden the heart of any amateur or connoisseur, 
and prevent any troublesome remarks being ad¬ 
dressed to Matt. Bramble. 


Pleroma elegans.—The matchless shade 
of purple which the flowers of this plant possess- 
admit of its being used in the same way as the 
Blue Bell Creeper (Sollya). Like them, it 
flowers in a small state. It is as readily propa*- 
gated as a Fuchaia, and is easily grown. It ie 
a summer bloomer, coming in sooner or later 
according to the temperature itis kept in through 
the winter. I have had it in flower in June after 
it has been wintered at about 46 degs. or 4& 
degs., but if kept during the dormant season 
with cool greenhouse stock, the flowers do not 
begin to open before August or the beginning; 
of September. By varying the winter treat¬ 
ment a succession of bloom may be had. The 
leaves do not bear full exposure to the sun, 
especially if stood near the glass; this being the- 
case, a thin shade should be used from the 
beginning of June through the summer months. 
Until the flowers begin to open the plants 
do well out-of-doors, choosing a place for 
them where they will be shaded fronu 
the sun during the middle of the day.. 
As soon as the blooming is over, shorten, 
the shoots back at once, removing al>out half 
the length of the preceding year’s growth, andi 
when they have started into growth give pot& 
a size or two larger. The plant may be growm 
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Dendrobium nureuni. 


obtained from the heat of the sun, always pro¬ 
vided there is an abundance of moisture in the 
atmosphere and a fair circulation of fresh air ; 
but at other times, w p hen artificial heat has 
to be depended upon, a rise of from 5 degs. to 
10 degs. in the daytime is necessary. From 
the time Dendrobiums begin to push their 
shoots until growth stops they require 
an abundance of water. This corresponds 
with their natural rainy season, but when the 
growth is finished withhold the water entirely, 
and move them into a lower temperature. This 
gives them the necessary rest, during which 
time they will be developing their flower buds. 
This may be accepted as the general plan for 
the cultivation of D9ndrobiums ; there are, how¬ 
ever, some exceptions to the rule, as some kinds 
flower upon the young leafy bulbs before they 
are mature. These I will note as I name them. 
I shall treat in this essay upon a few Indian 
Dendrobes only, all of which may be grown in 
hanging-baskets ; the soil to use for them is a 
mixture of genuine peat-fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss, through which should be scattered at 
intervals some medium-sized pieces of charcoal ; 
but before putting in the soil, supply the baskets 
with ample drainage. If the plants require repot¬ 
ting orre-basketing, rather, the best time to effect 
this is just when the new shoots begin to push 
out, which will occur about the time of flower¬ 
ing or a short time afterwards. The kinds named 
below are mostly deciduous—that is to say, they 
lose their leaves after growth is finished ; but 


for, although it is a much stronger growing 
form, and its flowers are larger than the type, 
it is entirely devoid of fragrance. It is widely 
distributed in India. 

D. Bensonial —Although somewhat difficult to 
manage, this is one of the very finest of the white- 
flowered Dendrobes in cultivation. Its bulbs are 
from a foot to 2 feet high, round and erect; the 
flowers issue from the joints in bunches of two 
and three together. They are pure snowy-white, 
saving the lip, which is stained with yellow on 
the middle, and marked with two velvety-black 
8pots at the base. It does not require much 
soil about its roots. The flowers appear in May 
and June. It is found in Burmah. 

D. Cambridoeanum. —This is one of the few 
kinds which flower upon the young bulbs before 
they are perfected. It thrives best upon a 
block of wood. The flowers are mostly pro¬ 
duced in pairs from amongst the leaves, and 
are rich deep golden-yellow, with a heavy 
blotch of velvety-black at the base of the lip. 
It is a spring bloomer from Northern India. 

D. Chrysanthum. —An autumn-blooming 
kind, with long bulbs, which bear its leaves ana 
flowers together. The latter are rich golden- 
yellow, with two dark velvety spots at the base 
of the lip. It should be grown in a basket, and 
it enjoys more warmth in the winter than the 
majority of the kinds. Native of Burmah and 
other parts of India. 

D. crassinode. —This is a charming Burmese 
plant, producing bu’bs with thick swollen 
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to a size of 4 feet or 5 feet through, but smaller 
examples are much more useful for greenhouse 
or conservatory decoration, and as it is grown 
quickly and is easily propagated, it is best to 
discard any that are getting too large. Cuttings 
made of the current season’s shoots, consisting 
of two or three joints each, will strike in a few 
weeks if put in now. Put them singly in small 
pots, drained, and half filled with a mixture of 
sand and loam, the remainder all sand. An 
intermediate temperature is better to strike them 
in than more heat; keep moderately close, 
moist, and shaded from the sun. Stop the 
shoots as soon as they begin to grow. When the 
plants have attained a useful flowering size they 
will take manure water freely all through the 
growing season. The flowers, if cut when about 
half open, give an effect to a bouquet unsur¬ 
passed by anything I have ever tried. At this 
stage their lovely purple shade is unequalled. 


PROPAGATING EPACRISES. 


The genus Epacris is a very extensive one, yet 
there is but little difference in the propagation 
of the various kinds, though some are more diffi¬ 
cult to strike than others, the very succulent 
growing kinds being the worst in this respect 
A very good way, and one that is successfully 
followed by many growers, is, after flowering, 
to shorten back the old plants that are required 
to furnish a supply of cuttings, and keep them 
rather warmer than they have been accustomed 
to, the result being that the plants start rapidly 
into growth ; but the shoots are rather weaker 
than would have been the case if the plants had 
been grown in the usual temperature. This 
weakening of the shoots by keeping them some¬ 
what warmer is of great assistance to the pro¬ 
pagator ; indeed, without this some plants could 
scarcely, if at all, be struck from cuttings. When 
the young shoots are a few' inches long is a good 
time to take the cuttings, and in selecting them 
a great point to bear in mind is that the weaker 
shoots strike far more readily than the 
stronger ones, and for this reason, it is possible 
to take a crop of cuttings from a plant without 
detracting from its flowering qualities if the 
strong shoots are allowed to remain untouched 
and only the smaller selected as cuttings. As 
the young shoots of Epacris are very delicate, 
it is better to cover them with a bell-glass 
when inserted as cuttings, and on that account 
the size of the pots employed will depend upon 
that of the glasses at disposal. The pots must 
be quite clean, but if new they should be 
soaked in water before using, for, being mostly 
made of porous clay, they will absorb nearly 
all the moisture. Thorough drainage must be 
ensured, and a good way to carry this out suc¬ 
cessfully is to invert a small pot over the hole 
of the one intended for the cuttings, and sur¬ 
round this with broken crocks, gradually 
decreasing in size till those at the top are no 
bigger than Radish seed. The pot should be 
filled in this manner to within an inch of the 
top ; then over this the soil, consisting of very 
fine sandy peat, must be pressed down firmly, 
leaving just sufficient space for a thin layer of 
sand on the top. Then a moderate watering 
should be given, and before putting in the cuttings 
the bell-glass should be placed in position, and 
slightly pressed down, in order to leave the im¬ 
print of its rim on the sand as a guide for in¬ 
serting the cuttings, for if sufficient space is not 
allowed, they are very liable to be crushed 
down and broken. The cuttings must then be 
prepared by being cut off cleanly and have a 
few of their bottom leaves removed. For this 
purpose either a very sharp knife or a pair of 
scissors must be used, but in either case the 
greatest care must be taken that the leaf is cut 
off in a clean manner without any bruising or 
tearing of the bark. The cuttings, having been 
prepared in this way, should be dibbled in 
firmly, and as the shoots are very slender the 
dibble employed for the purpose need not be a 
large one, for the finer it is the less disturbance 
of the soil will take place. In either case a 
great point to bear in mind is that the cutting 
reaches the bottom of the hole prepared for its 
insertion, and that the soil is closed firmly 
round. After this a thorough watering must 
be given, and the pots may be allowed to stand 
a little w'hile before the glasses are put on, in 
order to dry up some of the superfluous 
moisture. The pots may then be placed in a 
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shaded part of a house where there is a little 
artificial heat, or they may be stood in a cold 
frame, in which case the most successful treat¬ 
ment is to allow them to stand there till callused, 
when, if removed into a gentle heat, the forma¬ 
tion of roots is greatly accelerated. Very careful 
attention will need to be bestowed upon these 
cuttings during their different stages in the 
matter of watering, shading, &c. The bell-glasses 
should be removed every morning and wiped 
dry, as too stagnant an atmosphere will cause 
the cuttings to damp off, and, at the same time, 
the conditions most favourable to the success of 
the operation are not too damp a spot nor too 
heavily shaded ; but it must be so Bituated 
that the soil does not dry up rapidly. When 
the glasses are taken off, a good opportunity 
thus presents itself to remove any signs of decay, 
and also to observe if any of them are in want 
of water. Should they be so, it is possible to 
moisten the soil without w'etting the foliage, by 
replacing the glass and pouring the water around 
the outside of it, for in this manner the water 
will percolate through the whole of the soil 
without so much as disturbing the sand on the 
surface. A point worthy of consideration is, 
that as the delicate shoots flag so easily they 
muBt be put in as soon as possible after being 
separated from the parent plant. As the cut¬ 
tings root, -which may be known by their com¬ 
mencing to grow, a little air must be given by 
tilting the bell-glass, and this may be increased 
till the glass is altogether removed. 

In potting off, small well drained pots must be 
chosen, and the soil best suited is sandy peat, 
passed through a sieve with a quarter of an inch 
mesh. The young plants should, after this 
operation, be kept rather close and shaded till 
again established. S. 


4604.— Hoya caraosa and Stepha- 
notifl —The former usually does best in a 
good-sized pot, as the plant blooms more freely 
when cramped at the root; but the Stephanotis 
should be planted out in a bed of sandy peat, 
loam, and leaf soil, and coarse grit, and well 
drained. Both will endure a low temperature 
when at rest, but to do the Stephanotis justice it 
should be kept close and moist, with a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. to 90 degs. from the beginning 
of April until end of September or later.— 
B. C. R. 

4653.— Deutzia gracilis in pots.—The 
secret of success with these plants is to induce 
them to make a vigorous and early growth under 
glass after flowering, and subsequently to mature 
this by free exposure to sun and air. If only 
small plants are required cut them nearly down 
to the soil after flowering, repot, if necessary, 
and keep warm, moist, and lightly shaded until 
growths about 1 foot long have been formed; 
then gradually harden off, and plunge the pots 
in ashes in a sunny place during August and 
September. If not cut down they require 
similar treatment, but as the plants increase in 
size they should be shifted to pots one or two 
sizes larger each spring. To save trouble some 
plant them out in the borders for a couple of 
years, and lift, pot, and force them in the 
autumn or winter.—B. C. R. 

- For early greenhouse decoration the 

wood should be made under glass, and when 
getting firm place the plants in an open 
situation in the open air to ripen. Sometimes 
when the plants are forced early the flowering 
shoots are cut away, and a new set encouraged 
to spring from the base. In either case whether 
the old shoots are cut back or not, if the wood 
is well ripened, there will be plenty of blos¬ 
soms. Liquid manure may with advantage be 
given during the season of growth and blooming. 
—E. H. 

4608.— Basket plants. — Petunias, both 
single and double flowered, are pretty for 
baskets; so are Heliotropes and many of the 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums, especially Lothario 
and the various forms of the old Unique ; while 
the new double Ivy-leaf kinds are grand. 
Coleus and the Torenias (T. asiatica ana Bail- 
loni) are also good. Of trailing or hanging 
subjects, Tradescantia zebrina, Tropaaolum 
Ball of-Fire, Lithospermum prostratum, Nier- 
embergia gracilis, Lobelias, and Othonna crasai- 
folia, are all excellent.—B. C. R. 

4670. — Treatment of Camellias. — If 

many leaves are falling, there must be some¬ 
thing wrong either in the soil, or the potting, 


or watering. The soil should be turfy and 
sweet; it should either be loam, with a third 
of leaf-mould or peat, or if the loam is not good, 
I should prefer peat, with a dash of leaf-mould 
and sand. I think peat and leaf-mould, with 
plenty of sand, is the best for the inexperienced 
plant grower to use. The pots must be clean 
and well drained, and the potting should be 
firm, leaving plenty of space on the top for 
water. Keep the plants in a shady position. 
—E. H. 

Flowering and treatment of Orchids. 
—I recently became the purchaser of a collec¬ 
tion of twelve Orchids. 1 have placed them on 
the top shelf of my cool greenhouse, and keep 
them moderately moist at the roots. They 
appear to be in a state of rest, and are not 
showing any signs of bloom. I will state the 
names of them as given by the vendor, and shall 
be greatly obliged for any hints as to their 
general management. I do not keep a gardener, 
and have not an Orchid-growing friend that I 
can consult in the matter. Lselia autumnalis, 
L. acuminata, L. furfuracea, Cypripedium 
insigne, C. barbatum, Dendrobium nobile, 
D. Bensonise, D. Pierardi, Phajus grandi 
folius, Odontoglossum Rossi majus, Calogyne 
cristata, Maxularia nigrescens. All are in 
small pots, except the three first, which 
are on cork. — W. H. Baskett. The 

whole of jour plants, if they are strong 
enough to flower, which by your description I 
very much doubt, are winter and spring 
bloomers. Amateurs frequently obtain little 
bits of a quantity of kinds, and then imme¬ 
diately expect a grand display, such as they see 
upon large specimens. The whole of your plants 
should now be treated to as much sun-light as 
possible, and that is not giving them much at 
present, for we seem to have more an atmos¬ 
phere resembling November than midsummer. 
But they enjoy an abundance of heat and 
moisture at this season to enable them to pro 
duce stronger growth than the last, upon which 
they may probably flower. Exceptions to the 
above rule are Maxillaria nigrescens and Odonto¬ 
glossum Rossi majus, which will thrive all the 
year round in a cool house, but not an ordinary 
greenhouse. —Matt. Bramble. 

4606.—Shading for greenhouse.—By far the beet 
shading is a movable blind fixed on a roller, and only 
drawn down while the sun is shining strongly. In de¬ 
fault of this some whitening or lime, dissolved in water 
and sprinkled or brushed thinly on the glass, is as good 
as anything else. Mix a little linseed-oil with the former 
and it will not wash off.—B. C. R. 

4666. — Zonal and large - flowered Pelar¬ 
goniums.— Plants intended for a show on August 25th 
should not be pinohed after this date, so far as regards the 
growth ; the blossoms may be taken off till within a month 
of the show.—E. II. 

4674.—Single Marguerites becoming double. 
—The variety in question (Etoile d’Or) is peculiarly liable, 
under certain conditions, to produce abortive flowers. I 
once had a whole batch go wrong in this way, with not a 
perfect bloom in the lot, and I could never discover the 
cause. I should reoommend planting the whole out on a 
sunny border, and if they do not come right then throw 
them away, and start with a fresh lot.—B. G. R. 

4614.—Petunias for show.— Certainly the flowen 
should be kept off for the present, and until about a month 
before the show do not let a bud remain for a moment, or 
the plants will be exhausted by them. Unless they are 
already very bushy you have time to Btop the shoots again, 
and shift them into the 6 inch pots as soon as they break. 
-B. 0. R. 


HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING. 

4657. —Fine - foliated plants.— The fol¬ 
lowing are useful for room and table decoration, 
and may be easily grown in a greenhouse: Aspi¬ 
distra lurida variegata, Coprosma Baueriana 
varieg&ta, Eulalia japonica variegata, Grevillea 
robusta, Lavatera arborea variegata, Yucca 
aloifolia variegata, Drachma indivisa, D. austra¬ 
lis, D. Veitchi, Cyperus alteraifolius, C. a. 
variegatuB. Ferns : Adiantum cuneatum, A. 
formosum, Asplenium Nidus avis, Cyrtomium 
falcatum, Nephrolepis exaltata, Pteris cretica 
albo-lineata, P. tremula.—E. H. 

4601.— Musk in pots.— This plant succeeds best in 
slight shade; it should never be exposed to a draught and 
never be allowed to become dr}' at the root. I think the 
best way to manage it is to fill the pots a third full of 
drainage, and keep them constantly standing in an inoh of 
water in a saucer.—B C. R. 

4654.— Aralia in a room.— The Aralia may either re¬ 
main in the room, as it is doing well, or be placed in a 
sheltered place in the open dr during the summer, when 
the weather has become thoroughly settled. The change 
to the open air for three months will probably be bene¬ 
ficial.—E. H. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHERRIES. 
Amongst the many flowering trees and shrubs 
that adorn our gardens in spring and early 
summer, few, if any, are more valuable and 
beautiful than the Double Cherries. The droop¬ 
ing varieties are especially well adapted to beau¬ 
tify small grounds. As single specimens on 
lawns they are singularly handsome and appro¬ 
priate, and should be much more extensively 
planted than they are. Beautiful groups might 
be made by planting them together with a selec¬ 
tion of the double-flowered Peach and Almond, 
scarlet Hawthorn, Amelanchier, and Chinese 
and other Crab-trees, all of which flower in 
spring and have a handsome habit of growth. 
The most desirable kinds are the following : 
Large, double-flowering Cherry (Cerasus avium 
var. fl.-pl. alba), here figured, and its variety, 
pendula, at the time of flowering, in May, a 
remarkably beautiful and attractive tree. The 
flowers are so numerous as to conceal the 
branches, and present to the eye nothing but a 
mass of blossoms, each flower resembling a 
miniature Rose. Ever-flowering Weeping 
Cherry (C. acida var. semperflorens pendula), 
a fine drooping variety that bears fruit and 
Uowers all summer. Ranunculus-like flowering 


Though heatherie8 and American plant gardens 
are not made nowadays a distinctive feature in 
gardens, the hardy Heaths should not be neg¬ 
lected.—W. 

PROPAGATING HARDY SHRUBS, 
HEATHS, AND BRAMBLES. 

Hardy shrubs.— A great many of our hardy 
shrubs can now be struck from cuttings, pro¬ 
vided there are suitable appliances at hand for 
the purpose. The cuttings are formed of the 
current season’s shoots, and as they are natur¬ 
ally very delicate they will require to be placed 
in a frame, and carefully attended to in the 
matter of shading, watering, &c. The shrubs 
that can be struct in this way include among 
their number Weigelas, Lilacs, Philadelphus, 
Deutzias, Hydrangeas, Andromeda japonica, 
Choisya ternata, Hypericums, and a host of 
others. A good time to take the cuttings is just 
as the young shoots lose somewhat their succu¬ 
lent character, but before they become really 
woody. In taking the cuttings, it should be 
borne in mind that, in common with most other 
subjects, the weaker shoots will strike in a 
more satisfactory manner than the very strong 
ones. Unless a large number of any one kind is 
required, the better w’ay is to put the cuttings 
in pots, as by these means, when any particular 
kind is rooted sufficiently, it can be removed 



Large double-flowering Cherry. 


Cherry (C. cuproniana ranunculiflora), an up¬ 
right grower, producing large, double, white 
flowers, resembling those of a Ranunculus. 
Dwarf Weeping Cherry (C. pumila pendula), a 
beautiful, little, round-heaaed, drooping tree. 
Siebold’s Double-flowering Cherries (C. Sieboldi 
alba plena and rubra plena), fine, semi-double 
white and red varieties. Chinese double-flower¬ 
ing Cherry, a fine sort, with large, double white 
flowers. Cherry. 


Brica cinerea. —This bright little Heath 

is again in full bloom, brightening many a rock 
garden with myriads of tiny flowers of a vivid 
magenta. This is the colour of the common sort, 
but there are others that are darker and lighter, 
and some very much richer in tint. For instance, 
one sort called coccinea is of a glowing crimson- 
red, and is the finest coloured of all hardy 
Heaths. Another, called superba in nurseries, 
is likewise brighter than the type; while a third, 
called pallida, is of a pale-purple, and atropur- 
purea of a deep-purple. All these, if planted in 
rominent parts of a boldly-planted rock gar- 
en, would make a bright show at this seasom 
for a fortnight or longer. The proper place to 

{ >lant this and other Heaths is on a flat, exposed 
edge where there is plenty of soil—if peaty so 
much the better—or at the foot of the rocks, 
but always in spots open to rain and sun. The 
smaller-growing Heaths are often left out of 
lists of plants for the rock garden, though they 
are very suitable for it, and what plant gives a 
brighter effect in wintep tijan Erica cornea? 
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to more airy quarters; whereas if simply 
dibbled in the ground and covered by a 
frame some will strike quicker than others 
and need exposure, while others will not 
be rooted. By putting them in pots this 
inconvenience is entirely prevented. About 
4 inches is a good length for most cuttings, and 
generally it is better to cut them off clean at a 
joint, removing just sufficient leaves for the pur¬ 
pose of insertion. A very convenient sized pot 
tor the purpose is one 5 inches in diameter, and 
it should be drained with broken crocks for 
about one-third of its height, the remaining 
space being filled with soil, leaving, however, 
just space enough for a thin layer of sand on the 
top. A very good compost for the cuttings is 
equal parts loam, peat, or leaf-mould, and 
silver sand, the whole to be passed through a 
moderately fine sieve. The soil will need to be 
pressed down firmly, bein£ finished off by 
placing sand on the top. It is better if lightly 
watered through a fine-rosed pot, as then it 
is much easier to dibble in the cuttings. 
In putting in the cuttings, overcrowding 
must be guarded against, and as the 
pots are filled a thorough watering must 
be given, when they can be placed in a frame 
prepared for their reception. In choosing a 
frame for the purpose care should be taken to 
see that the lights fit closely, and if it is so 
situated that it is slightly shaded from the full 
rays of the sun, so much the better. If the 
frame is at all exposed to the sun, it must be 
shaded by means of mats and at the same time 


kept quite close. The lights may be taken off 
every morning for a little time, when the state 
of the soil can be ascertained, and any cuttings 
that require it may then be watered. At the 
same time this affords a good opportunity to 
remove any signs of decay that present them* 
selves ; for in such a close atmosphere it rapidly 
spreads, and will soon carry off great numbers 
of cuttings. In speaking of a shady spot for the 
frame, it should be borne in mind that at the 
same time a light position must be chosen, and, if 
shaded by trees, where it will be quite clear of 
the drip from them. From a month to six weeks 
will suffice for most of the different subjects to 
root, and the best way then is to pot them in 
small pots, and if a frame is available, replace 
them there for a week or two till root action 
recommences, when they may be plunged out- 
of-doors in as sheltered a position as possible, 
and the following spring planted out. With 
regard to the soil it may he noted that for most 
Ericaceous plants eandy peat is preferable to 
the compost above mentioned. A great many 
shrubs will not be sufficiently advanced yet to 
furnish cuttings, but some will be, especially 
those growing in sheltered spots, so that 
attention must first be directed to such as these, 
for when once the shoots are in a suitable con¬ 
dition, they soon (should the weather be hot and 
dry) become too hard. Besides the subjects 
above mentioned, the different evergreen kinds 
of Euonymus all root well in this way, and so 
does that ever popular climber, Veitch’s 
Ampelopsis. In the case of this last it will 
root in less than a month, but to succeed well 
the young plants should be wintered in a cold 
frame, as if they stand outdoors during the first 
winter the weaker growth is often killed back for 
some distance. Another shrub that does very well 
with me treated in this way is that grand variety 
of the Pyracantha Thorn, known as Lselandi, for, 
being in want of a quantity, I last year put in a 
number of cuttings, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing them nearly all rooted before winter. 
They were allowed to remain in the store pots 
till early in the spring, when they were potted 
off, and last month planted out. A great many 
of these hardy shrubs can be struck In the open 
border without any glass appliances whatever, 
but by summer striking the greater part of a 
season is gained, and, what is often of much 
importance is, that under glass the cuttings can 
be made a great deal smaller, and in the case of 
a new or slow-growing shrub this is a great con¬ 
sideration. 

Hardy Heaths. —The majority of these 
beautiful low-growing shrubs can be propagated 
to a limited extent by division, especially where 
a specimen has been planted rather deep ; but 
the Tree Heaths do not admit of increase in this 
way, so that it is necessary to strike them from 
cuttings, and that is the principal method avail¬ 
able for the propagation of any of them where 
considerable numbers are required. The treat¬ 
ment needed is much the same as that for the 
greenhouse varieties—^viz., select as cut¬ 
tings the tops of young shoots, and after 
stripping off the bottom leaves dibble 
them into pots of sandy peat. A length of 
1$ inches to 2 inches is very suitable for the 
cuttings, and the leaves should be stripped from 
nearly one-half of that length. The leaves must 
be cut off carefully, so as not to bruise or injure 
the bark in any way, and the cuttings dibbled 
in quickly. To allow this the pots must be pre¬ 
pared beforehand, by filling them to within a 
couple of inches from the top with crocks, then 
over this place fine sandy peat, pressed down 
very firmly, with some pure sand on the top. 
The cuttings succeed best if covered with bell- 
glasses, but where there are none at hand a 
very close frame must be chosen for their recep¬ 
tion. From the delicate nature of the young 
shoots, the better way is to cover them with a 
bell-glass, and after that place them in a frame, 
as by the double covering a more regular state 
of moisture is maintained. Seeds of many 
hardy Heaths are often available, and, of 
course, young plants can be raised in this 
way. From the minute character of the 
seeds, they should be sown in well-drained pans 
of sandy peat, the covering consisting of a 
slight sprinkling of silver sand. If a pane of 
glass is laid over the pan, the soil is always kept 
moist, and the germination of the seeds there¬ 
fore much assisted. When the young plants 
are large enough to handle they may be pricked 
I off into other pans, using much the same soil as 
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before. By sheltering them with a frame during 
their earlier stages, they make much more rapid 
progress than if placed out-of-doors so soon. 

Brambles. —The beautiful double-flowered 
Brambles form such conspicuous objects during 
the latter half of the summer, that a note as to 
their ready propagation may be of interest. 
They can be easily increased by pegging the 
points of the young growing shoots to the 
ground, when they will soon root and form a base 
from whence other shoots will be pushed up. 
This mode is available for all the rambling- 
growing kinds of Bramble, whioh, strange to 
say, hardly ever root except at the points of the 
branches. T. 


Golden-leaved Acacia.—Among trees 
remarkable for the yellow* hue of their foliage 
at this season the golden-leaved variety of the 
common False Acacia is one of the best, for it 
is free and vigorous in growth, and retains the 
colour of its leaves well. Unlike many plants, 
the leaves of this do not become green as the 
season advances, neither are they burnt up by 
the sun. Noth withstanding that the list of 
golden-leaved trees is somewhat extensive, many 
of them, for some reason or other, are not so 
valuable as this Acacia. In passing, mention 
may well be made of the great freedom with 
which these Acacias bloomed last season, and as 
they flower after the bulk of flowering trees are 
past their best, they are additionally welcome. 
—T. 

4650.—Budding Red May.—The process 
of budding is performed in just the same man¬ 
ner in the case of ornamental shrubs and trees 
as it is for Roses, and as soon as sufficiently 
developed buds can be obtained the work may 
be done. This is usually when the young wood 
is getting a little Arm in July or early in 
August. The shield of the buds should be 
inserted just under the bark whenever the 
latter works freely, and a suitable time must 
be watched and waited for. A dull showery 
time is the best for budding. The buds may 
be inserted in the young wood of the present 
year, if strong enough, but the general practice 
is to bud in the older wood. For instance, 
young plants of the White Thom may be 
budded near the bottom any time during July 
and August. When headed back next spring 
a strong shoot will be made, which may be 
turned up to form a head at any height. The 
process of budding has been so often described 
that I do not think it is necessary to refer to it 
here.—E. H. 

4671-—Propagating 1 Rhododendrons. 
—Layering is the easiest and most certain 
method of increasing Rhododendrons. Peg the 
shoots down and cover the parts touching the 
earth with soil. Any time after the 1st of 
August make an incision on the under side of 
the branch, and halfway through it at the 
plaoe buried in the soil. This arrests the sap 
at that point and causes roots to form earlier. 
—B. H. 

4661.—Propagating the Arbutus.— The best way 
of propagating this shrub is to sow the seeds under gloss 
os soon as ripe In the spring.—E. H. 


AQUARIA. 

4713.— Stocking a fountain basin.— I have a foun¬ 
tain and basin in my greenhouse, but the water does not 
suit goldfish. What other animal or fish oould I keep in 
It ?— Tint Tim. 


4697.— Soil in seed-pans.— Use a little finely-sifted 
leaf-soil that has been thoroughly dried or baked on the 
surface. This never becomes Mossy, or, at any rate, not 
until long after the seed has germinated and beoome 
strong enough to prick off. Also, do not oover the pans 
too closely.—B. O. R. 

4491.—Bees on a lawn.— It is not very easy to know 
what to advise aa the best means of destroying bees burrow, 
ing in a lawn. A solution of corrosive sublimate, 2 oz. dis¬ 
solved in hot water and added to 40 gallons of cold water, 
would probably kill the grubs if poured into the holes, and 
might also kill the bees if they were in the holes at the 
time. You might reduce the number of the bees by catoh- 
ing them in a butterfly-net.—O. S. S. 
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PLANTING GRAVES. 

3115.—“S. S.” asks the question. Will some¬ 
one kindly give suggestions for planting graves, 
so as to produce a good effect both in winter 
and summer ? Speaking from my own personal 
experience, I have grown a succession of 
bulbs upon graves for the last 25 years—first, 
the Snowdrop that will bloom the latter part 
of January or beginning of February, according 
to the season; secondly, the Crocus, in Feb¬ 
ruary or March. I should recommend the large 
Dutch yellow, the Victoria white, and the 
Albert blue ; the two last-named are rather 
later than the first—they keep up a succession 
for weeks. I have had them in bloom from the 
beginning of February till the beginning of 
April; and if those that have graves to care 
for were to plant them with the bulbs that 
I have named, instead of the usual dreary 
and monotonous appearance of our cemeteries 
during the winter months, they would afford 
a beautiful floral display. What is more 
beautiful than the Snowdrop in winter 
and the Crocus that opens its lips for the 
rays of the winter’s sun? How often have I 
stood and admired the bees gathering honey 
from my Crocuses on a bright, sunny day in 
March, both at the graves at the cemetery and 
in my garden at home! The next flowers I 
shall namo for April are the Daffodil and the 
Primrose. The Primrose culture will depend 
on the situation or locality they may be planted 
in. It may seem strange that I never found 
them in their native soil nearer than five or six 
miles from Brighton, yet they thrive well in the 
Brighton cemeteries. I have had them last on 
my graves for years, and produce as fine 
bloom as I have ever found on them 
in their native soil, and often good seedling 
plants come up both on and between the 
graves. I think to account for this we may 
set up an old shoemaker’s theory: he went 
to the cemetery with his wife for a walk, 
and told her that he should like to be 
buried there because it was such a nice 
healthy place. I never knew them thrive 
well in the smoke of a town. Then Tulips 
and Hyacinths in May I have found to grow 
admirably well upon graves ; then the old 
white garden Lily for the latter part of June 
and July. This old and beautiful plant will never 
wear out. I fi rst planted the graves with the Snow 
drops and Crocuses 25 years ago. It is true 
that the blossoms of the old white Lily do not 
last long, but what is more graceful and 
fragrant during tho time they do last ? The 
foliage and bloom spikes make a lively appear¬ 
ance for fully nine months of the year, for when 
the bloom is over in July after the autumn 
rains come it throws up its lively green foliage 
through the winter; then there is the lively 
green bloom spike in the spring. I would make 
a remark that if the spring is very dry I have 
always found Lilies to want an occasional water¬ 
ing when they are throwing up their spikes for 
bloom. The Lily is also a most useful plant, for it 
contains such healing virtues for medicinal pur¬ 
poses. The bulbs and foliage are useful for 

S oultices for drawing abscesses to a head. The 
owers steeped in brandy will heal any cut. I am 
never without them in my house. I could name 
other bulbs, the Narcissus and Gladiolus, but as 
the space on graves is small I think the first- 
named will suffice. Some may be surprised that 
I grow so many things as I do, but I cultivate 
the whole space on the graves. I have no 
Grassy mounds. I will name two Rose-trees ; 
the Maiden’s Blush has been on one grave for 
25 years and it is still in good heirith, and 
the old Cabbage Rose on another grave. They 
both bloomed well last year and are still healthy 
and flowering well this season. All the atten¬ 
tion graves want is to be kept clean and free 
from weeds, and occasionally some fresh turfy 
loam mixed in to give the soil new life, which 
any nurseryman would supply at one shilling 

S ir bushel. I should recommend a few dwarf 
hrysanthemums and evergreen shrubs placed 
round the graves in pots during the autumn 
months w hich could be moved before the bulbs 
begin to spring in winter. All that I have named 
but the Gladiolus should be planted in October. 

__C. H. W. 

Our readers will kindly remember that roe are glad to 
receive for engraving any euggeetive or beautiful photo • 
graph* of plants or garden tcenee, especially of garden* of 
a picturesque character. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and mowers are Inserted <n 
GARDENnre/rw of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communication* 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor q f 
Gardening, 87, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pot- 
lib hi a. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardened has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their oommunL 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the eccoeption of such as sonnet 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

S ' the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
is by advising , so far as their knowledge and obser- 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils , and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

4714.—Propagating Seakale.—How can this best 
be done from old straggling plants ?—A. P. 

4716.—Arbor-vltSB.—Is the Arbor-vitaj poisonous to 
plants in its immediate neighbourhood ?—J. A. H. J. 

4716.—Making yeast with Hops.—Will someone 
please tell me how to make yeast with Hops ?—Norwood. 

4717.— Variegated Strawberry.— How can I pre¬ 
vent the variegated 8trawberry, which I use as an edging, 
from turning green ?—Devon. 

4718 -Grape-vines grown from seed.— Do these 
require grafting on other stocks ? if so, what is the modus 
operandi, and when should it be done ?— Croydonian. 

4719.—Olives going mouldy.— Will someone kindly 
tell me if there is any means of keeping Olives from going 
mouldy in a bottle when onoe opened?— A Constant 
Reader. 

4720.— Manuring Cucumbers.— Would someone 
be kind enough to state whioh would be the best time and 
way to apply pure dissolved bonee to Cucumbers in a 
frame ?— Amateur. 

4721.—Making a fernery.—Having a glass case, I 
should he very glad if someone would advise me how to 
oonvert it into a fernery. 1 have got both Ferns and 
Mosses. — Fernbrt. 

4722.— Management of tortoises.— I have two 
small tortoises, but do not know what they eat or how to 
manage them. Any information will be thankfully re¬ 
ceived.— Tiny Tim. 

4723.— Drying flowers.— Could someone kindly in¬ 
form me if there can be anything done to flowers to pre¬ 
serve their colour when pressed for drying in blotting 
paper ?- Minnehaha. 

4724.—Planting the Oriental Poppy.— What is 
the right time to transplant the Oriental Poppy ? Mine is 
too large a patch, and I want to separate it, but o&nnot get 
the pieces to grow.— Devon. 

4725.— Fumigating a Peach-house.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me if fumigating a Peach-house with 
Tobacco-paper at the time the fruit is Btoning would cause 
the fruit to drop?— Primato. 

4726.— Unfruitful Vines.—My Vines in a oool lean- 
to house are only bearing quite at the top of the rods; 
there is no fruit at all on the lower parts of the Vines. 
What is the reason ?—J. A. H. J. 

4727.—Gentianellas.— Will anyone kindly give me 
directions for making a border of these plants, and the 
best time for dividing them, and the distances at whioh to 
put them from plant to plant ?—V. 

4728.—Basket plants for show.—I wish to grow 
some plants in baskets to show about the middle of 
August next. What would he the best to have, and how 
should I treat them?— William Prentice. 

4729.—Scotch R086S.—I have a hedge of Sootch 
Rosee, from whioh suokers come up in a neighbouring bed 
What is the right time to transplant these to form a patch, 
and is any particular care needed ?— Devon. 

4730.—Striking herbaceous Calceolaria cut¬ 
tings.—Will some reader of Gardening kindly tell me 
how to strike cuttings of these Caloeolarias ? I have a 
good strain, and wish to take cuttings from them, if prac¬ 
ticable.—A. B. Green. 

4731.—Gooseberry and Currant-trees.— Is sew¬ 
age-water from houses good for Gooseberry and Currant- 
trees, or is it too strong ? I have used it to mine ; but the 
trees do not seem to flourish. The foliage looks poor both 
in size and oolour.— Jubtleiqii. 

4732.— Morello Cherries.— Will someone please say 
what is the best way of turning to aooount the fruit of a 
fine large wall-tree of Morello Cherry ? I mean by pre¬ 
serving, &o., for winter use. Perhaps someone would 
kindly give me a receipt.— Shaldon. 

4733.—Mildew on Roses.—I sent to a first-daw 
nursery some time ago for one dozen Roses in pots. They 
came with mildew on them, and this has spread over all 
my other Roses in the greenhouse. Will someone kindly 
tell me whioh is the best way to get rid of it ?—J. W. 

4784.— Maiden-hair Fern dying.—I have a Maiden¬ 
hair Fern in the same room as a Palm. The young growth 
comes up to about 2 inches and then dies or damps off. 
Could anyone kindly tell me what to do with it ? A fire ia 
only lighted ocoasionally in the room in winter.— Ignor¬ 
ance. 

4735.—Treatment ox Maiden-hair Ferns.—T 
should be much obliged if someone would kindly tell m# 
how to treat Maiden-hair Ferns. I have several times 
bought some good ones, and in a very little while they die 
right away. I always keep them in a large greenhouse.— 
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4796. — Seedling Asparagus plants.— On my 
Asparagus-bed this season have sprang up very large quan¬ 
tities of young Asparagus-plants from seed dropped last 
year. Would it be well to dear most of them out, and 
might another bed be made now with the young plants ?— 
Lustlbgh. 

4737. — Bose for a south wall.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the name of the best Rose for a south wall T 
The soil is a good loamy one. I have Oloire de Dijon, 
Marshal Niel, Lamarque, and Souvenir d’Elise, a splendid 
plant. Will William Allen Riohardson or C&ine Forestier 
do!—D. D. 

4738. — Roses for profit.— Would someone please 
oblige by letting me know the names of one dozen of the 
most free and paying Rose-trees to plant in a greenhouse, 
and also say if the house requires nesting ? The green¬ 
house faces to the south-west, with back wall north-east.— 
Ebprranob. 

4739. — Cropping after Cabbage.— I am just clear¬ 
ing my ground of a Cabbage crop. What would be the 
best suooession crop to plant among ordinary vegetables ? 
Would Potatoes follow another season ? If so, would it be 
well to manure the ground now or wait till near the time 
of planting next spring ?—J. H. B. 

4740. —Treatment of a Palm.—Will someone kindly 
tell me if the Palm (ChainEerops exoelsa)is suitable to grow 
in a room where there is a fire only a few times in the 
winter! I have one since last autumn, and it seems to be 
growing very slowly. What sort of treatment ought I to 
give it as to soil, water, air, Ac. ?— Ignorance. 

4741. — Peach branches dying. —Will someone 
kindly tell me what is the best treatment for Peach-trees 
indoors? I have the management of some, and every sea¬ 
son after the fruit has stoned some of the branches die off. 
Should the soil in the border be renewed, or how other¬ 
wise should I treat them ?— George Reid, Lympatone. 

4742. — Hemlock In Grass.—I have a meadow which 
is well dressed every year with stable and farmyard- 
manure, but which is overrun with Hemlock. It is now 
nearly ready for cutting, and has a good crop of Grass on 
R; but it is white with the flower of the Hemlook. Can 
anyone kindly suggest a remedy ?— Arthur F. Clarke. 

4743. —Pansies damping off.—Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me what is the cause of Pansies 
damping off at the roots ? I have grown a large bed of 
them for several years, and lose meat of them this way. 
When should 1 plant them out. and do they grow best, 
generally speaking, in a shady place ?— Hugh Robertson. 

4744. — Cows and Buttercups.— Do Buttercups 
affect the cow’s milk? Always at the Buttercup season 
the butter is hot and turns rank. Many friends in this 
neighbourhood, in Surrey, suffer in the same way. Do the 
aows eat the Buttercups, or is there any other spring herb 
which will account for the turning of the butter?— Mbs. C. 
Woo lotos. 

4745. — Plants for north and west borders.—I 
should be glad to know what perennial flowers and 
eiimbers to plant in a border facing due north, 30 inches 
wide and 58 feet long, in front of a wall 6 $ feet high ; also 
in a border facing west, 87 inches wide and 28 feet long, 
with a wall 4 feet high ? Soil, light and well manured; 
locality, Catford.— Pelargonium. 

4746. — Superphosphate of lime.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what use can be made of superphosphate of 
ttme in a flower garden and greenhouse ? The only vege¬ 
tables are Vegetable Marrows, Cucumbers, and Tomatoes. 
The flowers are those ordinarily grown. I have two 
large bags of superphosphate, and want to utilise it if 
it can be done. Soil is heavy.— Gorax. 

4747 . — Raising Carnations from seed.— I should 
be glad to know the most sucoessful mode of raising these 
plants from seed. I have seen it stated in a seed catalogue 
that a man had a seedling Carnation with over a thousand 
flowers on it. Now that is far different to my experience 
with them, as my plants were about three years before 
they flowered, and then only bore about four bloeeoms on 
each plant.— Wymzbd. 

4748. — Transplanting Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas.—Will someone kindly inform me what time of 
year is the best for removing such plants as Rhododendrons 
and hardy Azaleas in this northern climate (Aberfeldy, 
N.B.) ? Iam 600 feet above the sea, and the winter is long 
and oold. What is the best soil for these plants ? I have 
plenty of leaf-mould, peat, and sand. If peat is used, is 
the black or the brown peat the best?—K. S. M. 

4749. —Transplanting Planes and Maples.—I 
have some young Plane and Maple-trees, which I grew 
from seed. After one year I transplanted them into the 
border, where they have been for two years and now are. 
This last year they have made gnat growth. I wish to 
know whether I should again transplant them in Novem¬ 
ber, or whether I should leave them where they are until 
I plant them out in the park when they are to nmain per¬ 
manently ?—K. S. M. 

4750. — Treatment of Roses in pots—I have 
several Rose-trees in pots in my greenhouse, some of whioh 
have bloomed well for two months ; othen have had only 
one or two blooms on them, and others have had none. I 
should like to know if they will bloom later on, or if I 
should place them out-of-doors now. Those that have not 
bloomed at all are Gloin de Dijon and Marbchal Niel. 
8 ome of the trees have grown to a height of 9 feet or 
10 feet.—J. W. Greek. 

4751. — Treatment of Marechal Niel Rose after 
flowering.— I should be glad to know how to treat this 
Rose. 1 have one growing now for three years in a oool 

f reenhouse. I gathered the first blossoms of this season 
4th December, 1887, and it has flowered freely up to a few 
days ago; but now apparently the bloom is over. It has 
made a great deal of new wood, some of whioh is hanging 
several feet from the parent stem. When must this new 
wood be cut back, and to what extent?— Dorothy. 

4752.— Lilium auratum for show.— I shall feel 
obliged if someone will let me know what time Lilium 
anratum and its varieties take to be in bloom at their best 
after they show the first bud, if placed in a greenhouse, 
with a temperature of 60 degs. to 75 degs. Do these Lilies 
stand forcing at all In the shape of bottom-heat to push 
them forward ? I have a splendid Auratum Lily about 2 feet 
high, but not yet showing bud. With ordinary treatment 
should it flower in tbs middle of August ?—Wm, Punticb 


4758.—Management of Aquilegias.—I should be 
much obliged if someone would inform me whether small 
Aquilegias raised from seed will flower this year, also 
whether they ought to be planted out. I raised a large 
number of Aquuegia cse rules and A. obrysantha from 
seeds this season, and they do not seem to grow any 
larger. At present they are 2 inohes or 3 inches high and 
in large boxes. I should feel very grateful for any hints 
respecting them. They seem strong and healthy enough. 
—Woodekd. 

4754. —Asparagus and Mushrooms —I have a 
three-year-ola bed of Asparagus, and should be glad to 
know if it weakens the plants to allow the young shoots 
about the size of a match to go to seed; or is it better to 
out them off as they oome up ? I also made a M ushroom- bed, 
which has been a failure. Would it be a good plan to 
spread the whole of the material on the top of the Aspara¬ 
gus-bed ? In case the spawn is not dead, would it injure 
the Asparagus if the Mushrooms eventually came up ?— 
Sarah M. Charge. 

4755. — Unfruitful Strawberries.— With me Duke 
of Edinburgh Strawberry, after getting a single berry from 
some plants last year, in this, their second year, there is 
not the faintest sign of flower. Soil stiff but well manored, 
and Black Prinoe Strawberry dose to is laden with blos¬ 
som. Dukes are putting out runners, and are full of leaf. 
Is it worth while to try them again, or is the soil unfitted 
to them ? Near here they seem to do welL Osoar is another 
variety which has not oome through the winter well. Is 
there a reason for this in the stiffness of the soil ?—Scotia. 

4756. —Unhealthy Dahlias.—I have grown Dahlias 
this last 10 years, ana have been suooessful with them up 
to now. I have at present 30 plants in my garden that 
have been planted out for three weeks and are about 
12 inches high. They seem to be healthy w ith this excep¬ 
tion, the leaves in the centre shoots knit up and blaoken 
round the edges, whioh oompletely paralyses them. I 
have the sun all the day on my garden, and it is pretty 
well sheltered. I am not bothered with the fly. Will 
someone kindly tell me the probable eauae and the 
remedy ?— Atherton. 

4757. —Roses from cuttings.—I am very much 
obliged to " J. C. C." for his advice in answer to my ques¬ 
tion (4571) and his encouraging remark on my suocess in 
raising Rose cuttings in the open air. Will he kindly 
answer the following questions as to raising Rose cuttings 
under glare ? Should they be treated before planting in 
the same way as those planted in the open ? What length 
should they be? How deep should they be planted? 
Would Cocoa-nut-fibre be useful to induce them to strike 
quickly ? Will he name a dozen suitable kinds (not H.P.s)? 
What time will they be likely to bloom next year in an un¬ 
heated greenhouse?—R ex. 

4758. —Tacsonla losing Its flowers.—I have a 
scarlet Tacsonla on the roof of my greenhouse (span-roof, 
15 by 12) whioh covers pretty well the southern roof slope. 
The flowers have formed very well, and In considerable 
numbers, but just when they may be expected to open 
they drop off at the junction of the flower-stem with the 
flower. Can anyone assign a reason for this, or suggest 
a oure? The plant is in a well-drained border, underneath 
the stage, which was sufficiently enriched when the plant 
was put in about a year ago. The plant has otherwise the 
appearance of perfect health. A net-blind is drawn over 
the glare on very hot daya.— Dunfermline. 

4759. —Rose-buds not opening.— I have a Rose- 
tree in my greenhouse whioh f bought for a Devoniensis. 
It is planted out in a bed in the greenhouse in soil 12 inohes 
deep. It was planted in the spring of 1887, and bore beau¬ 
tiful blooms last year. This year it is full of buds, but 
they rot off before expanding. I have syringed weekly with 
Tobaooo-water, and afterwards with fresh water. There is 
very little green-fly upon it. I always leave one ventilator 
open at night, and have plenty of air on in the day. I give 

f nenty of water and liquid oow-manure. I shall be glad 
f someone will kindly tell me what is the reason of the 
flowers failing and the remedy.—M. Deacon. 

4760.— Setting Muscat Grapes.— My Muscat Vines 
produce branches 18 inohes and more in length. The 
bundles set badly in the middles. Those gardeners who 
have found syringing the bunches when in flower 
suooessful in producing a good set would be conferring a 
boon on me, and, I doubt not, many others, if they would 
give full particulars in Gardening how to proceed in the 
matter—viz., what time of the day should the bunches be 
syringed, if more than once a day, should the water be 
driven with foroe or gently; what temperature is main¬ 
tained ; should the house be shut up close at night or not, 
and any other useful hints on the matter ?— Delta. 

4761.— Treatment of a Rose.— I purchased a Sou¬ 
venir d’un Ami Rose last summer. This spring it threw 
up two shoots about a foot and a half long, appatently 
very healthy. One shoot bore a very good Rose, the other 
had a fine bud ; but within the last week the leaves on the 
shoot with the bud have all ourled up, and the bud itself 
has decayed without opening. I found a caterpillar in a 
ooooon on one leaf and picked it off at once ; there are no 
others. I also out off the Rose and a piece of the shoot 
with it. Is that likely to have injured the plant ? The 
plant has been kept in an unheated but very sunny con¬ 
servatory. It is now ouLof-doors. How should I treat it? 
—Cam. 

4762. — Unsatisfactory Roses. — will someone 
kindly tell me what to do with my Roses in order to get 
better results ? I have the following kinds in 84 -inch pots 
—viz., La France, Madame Gabriel Luizet, Senator Vaisse, 
A. K. Williams. Prinoe Camille de Rohah, Duke of Con¬ 
naught, and Cheshunt Hybrid. These were potted the 
first week in January and pruned the end of March. They 
are showing about three blooms eaoh; but there is no sign 
of any further growth. I also have two Tea Roses, 
Devoniensis, and Catherine Mermet. These were potted 
last October in 6 -inch pots. I haws had two blooms from 
eaoh, and now they seem as if they had done growing for 
this year. They are miserable-looking things, with about 
four leaves on eaoh. The others, I am afraid, will go the 
same way. Now it is not worth anyone taking the trouble 
to grow Itoees in pots if one can only get two or three 
flowers from eaoh. Surely there must be some way of 
making them more proliflo. They are in a oold green¬ 
house, and are potted in good stuff. The Roses I get are 
of fair substanoe; but I want some more of them.— Oliver 
Twist, 
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To the following queries briej editorial replies 
are given ; hut readers are invited to give further 
answers should they he able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

4763.—Insects on Apple blossoms (J. W. D.).— 
Your Apple blossoms and the insects attacking them were 
so crushed in the poet as to be unrecognisable.—G. S. S. 

476K—Insects In manure-water (M. /.).—Put 
some quioklime in the manure-water before using ft; this 
will destroy them. Inseots are almost sure to be present 
In manure-water that has stood for any length of tune. 

4766.—Potting Balsams (B.).— In potting these 
plants into larger pots always let them down as low in the 
pot as possible consistent with good drainage. If you can 
get the bases of the bottom branches under the soil all the 
better. 

4766. — Chionodoxa Lucllias (F. Morton). — The 
excrescences on the Chionodoxa bulbs are evidently en¬ 
largements of the roots. What the cause of this peculiar 
growth is I cannot say. I can find no trace of any insects. 
-G. S. S. 

4767. —Insects on a Cactus (C. T. s.).— The insects 
sent are mealy bug. Lay the plant on its side and well 
syringe off all you can of It; then wash it well with strong 
soap-suds and Tobaooo-water. Afterwards look daily for 
the insects, and promptly kill every one that makes its 
appearance. 

4768. —Raising Tobacco-plants (Xicotine).—' The 
seed of Tobacco can be had in packets at a very cheap rate 
from any seed shop. It should be sown in February or 
March in a hotbed, and the seedlings should be pricked off 
and planted out in June in rich soil and in an open and 
sunny position. 

4769. —Conservatory with a north-east aspect 
(Amateur).— Ferns, Palms, and Camellias would thrive 
very well in suoh a house if well tended, and other plants, 
if taken into it when in flower, would last some time; but 
you would not be likely to successfully grow flowering 
plants in it. 

4770. —Rose leaves spotted (R. &. K).—The 
leaves sent appear to be infested with thrips, and they are 
very thin ana poor. The plant evidently wants some 
stimulating manure to get it out of a weak and stunted 
condition. Also Byringe the foliage freely and frequently 
with moderately strong Tobacco-water in whioh some soap¬ 
suds has been mixed. 

4771. —Ply on Cherry-trees (C. Y. T.).— To destroy 
this boil 2 oz. of Quassia-chips in a gallon of water for 
10 minutes, then strain ana add 4 oz. of soft soap. 
Thoroughly incorporate the mixture, and when oold apply 
with a syringe. Half an hour afterwards well and fonuBly 
wash the tree with clean water. Repeat the operation 
two or three times in the course of a week until the trees 
are clean. 

4772 . —Spotted Pelargonium leaves (P. L. G). 
—Want of moisture at the roots and too confined an 
atmosphere will cause this. At the same time an un¬ 
healthy state of the roots brought about by too hsavy 
waterings will affect them in the same manner. When 
grown in sweet, loamy soil, carefully watered, and allowed 
to have plenty of fresh air on fine days, they seldom have 
spotted foliage. 

4773. —Unhealthy Pear-trees (J. T. G.).— The 
leaves sent were infested with the Pear slug. Dust the 
leaves over with Hellebore (a powerful poison) powder or 
powdered lime. No doubt, also, the roots of the trees 
have got down into a bad subsoil. They should be lifted 
in October and be replanted in good, turfy loam, and, if 
the drainage of the garden is bad, it should be made good 
at the same time. 

4774. —Apple-trees turning brown (J. HilUdon ). 
—From the appearance of the leaves sent we should say 
that the tree is suffering from the effects of the prolonged 
drought of last summer, and which has exhausted the 
vital functions of the tree. Probably the ball of earth 
near roots of the tree is now as dry as dust. There can be 
no doubt that excessive drought is responsible for the 
mysterious deaths of many fruit and other trees. 

4775. — Melons cracking (Alfred Butterworth).— 
The most general cause of Melons cracking when ripening 
is the presence of too muoh root moisture and a olose and 
stagnant atmosphere in the house or pit. Only sufficient 
water should be given to the roots of the plants to keep 
the foliage from flagging, and a high temperature, together 
with a dry and buoyant atmosphere, should be maintained 
in the structure in which the Melons are growing. 

4776 —Destroying woodllce (H. Simmond*).—k 
;ood way to get rid of woodlice In Cucumber-frames is to 
111 flower-pots with dry hay, and then invert them, and 
place them in the corners of the frames. These traps 
should be examined frequently, and the woodlioe should 
be shaken out into a bucket containing boiling water. 
Boiling water may also be poured round the edges of tha 
frame oooasionally; this will destroy great numbers of the 
pests. 

4777. —Greenfly on Roses (M. IF.>-You have evi¬ 
dently used the paraffin oil too strong. It is difficult to 
mix it w'ith water, and unless it is kept well stirred all 
the time it is being used its application is likely to result 
in serious injury to the foliage of the plants. When it is 
used for Roses it should always be well syringed off with 
dean water half-an-hour after it has been applied. The 
safest remedy for greenfly on Roses is a dressing of soft 
soap and Tobaooo-water. 

4778. —Flowers and Grapes for the London 
market (Fritz and Tiny Tim).— The questions aaksd 
are somewhat difficult to answer oonvinoingly, so many 
amateur growers being influenced by the prioes they are told 
are made in retail fruit and flower shops. Than this no¬ 
thing can be more misleading; they bear no proportionate 
relation whatever to the wholesale prices, if Grapes and 
flowers are grown for the London market to pay, they 
must be of high exoellence, produoed in regular succes¬ 
sion, and in large bulk. Small oonsignments grown so far 
away from the London market as Ireland is would be 
almost certain to result in a serious loss to the senders 
Unless a market for the goods oan be found in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood our advioe is do not make the 
attempt. 
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4779. —Hardy flowers (E. C. Frerej.—Pmomee : 
Plant in October and November; they flower in May and 
June. German Iris: Plant in September and October; in 
flower in May. Iceland Poppy: ThiB is best raised from 
seed annually ; flowers in June. Single and double Pyre- 
thrums : These are best transplanted in the spring, and 
flower late in May and throughout the month of June, 
and, if cut down after flowering in the latter month, they 
will blossom again in the autumn. 

4780. —Roses diseased (F. S. J.) —The Roses are 
badly attacked by the too familiar “Orange fungus" of 
gardeners (Coleosporium pingue). There is no known 
cure as the fungus spreads within the plants attacked. 
Orange fungus should be looked for upon its earliest 
appearanoe, and every speck cut off with soissors and de¬ 
stroyed. When Roses beoome thoroughly infested with 
the fungus it is sometimes impossible to remove all ths 
tainted material without virtually destroying the plants* 
—W. G. S. 


4781. — Clubbing In Cabbages f Chib;.—This is 
not often troublesome in a new garden, but the light 
gravelly soil in this case is favourable to the development 
of the insect whioh produces it. The soil being of a non¬ 
holding nature, the effeot of the lime and soot dressings 
whioh have been applied are washed away with the first 
shower. Could the garden, or that part of it devoted to 
Cabbages, receive a good dressing of day, say at the rate 
of thirty or forty loads per acre, a favourable result would 
soon be manifested. 

4782. — Dee traction of thrips (A. B. Ths 
shoot of Gloxinia sent was very badly infested with thrips, 
indeed, so muoh so that if the other plants are as bad they 
ere certainly ruined for this season. Frequent fumigation 
with Tobacco and dipping and sponging the leaves with 
Tobacco water is the best thing to do. This should have 
been done before the insects had developed so formidably, 
os, when thrips onoe gain a firm hold on any plant subject 
to them, they are meet difficult to destroy. The atmos¬ 
phere in the house should not be allowed to become too 
not and dry. 

4783. — Bedding Pelargoniums and Mar¬ 
guerites (E. C. Frere).— Cuttings of these will strike 
freely enough now—the Pelargoniums in pots or in the 
open border in a sunny spot, and the Marguerites under a 
handlight in a shady position. Both will strike well in 
ordinary garden soil, provided a little sharp sand is in¬ 
corporated with it. The best place to winter them would 
be in dry pit or greenhouse, having sufficient means of 
heating attached to it to keep out severe frosts. In an un¬ 
heated frame they are so liable to rot off in the winter in 
or near London. 

4784. —Raising Primulas from seed (Seedling). 
Sdw seed now. Get a pan or pot, and well drain it, and 
place a layer of half-rotten manure over the drainage. 
Then All to within 1 inch of the rim with light soil and 
leaf-mould, and enough silver-sand to keep the soil porous. 
Press it down firmly, well water, and sow the seed. Cover 
very slightly with fine soil, and place the pot or pan in a 
shady window or frame, with a sheet of glass over it. 
When the plants appear remove the glass and give more 
eun and air. As soon os the seedlings are large enough 
to handle they should be prioked off. 

4785. —Blighted Rose leaves (M. B., Lancaster). 
—There is a kind of blister on the surfaoe of the leaves you 
send ; but what oauses it it would be difficult to say with¬ 
out seeing the plants. I am inclined to believe that the 
blister is caused by some deleterious matter in the atmos- 

S iere, such as is sometimes given off from the chimneys of 
ive factories. Whatever it may be your plants are 
suffering from an injury to the upper surface of the leaves. 
There are also plenty of red spider on the under side of the 
leaves you send ; but the presence of such insects is ths 
effect and not the cause of the injury to the foliage.— 
J. C. C. 

4786.—Unhealthy Carnations and Chrysan¬ 
themums (tfames Clay).— The ground in which the 
Carnations are planted id evidently infested with wire- 
worms. Place baits of sliced Potatoes or Carrots attached 
to sticks in the soil. These should be examined, and the 
wireworms, which will be sure to be attracted to them, 
should be caught and killed. The Chrysanthemums do 
not seem diseased, but look as if they had been suddenly 
removed from a close greenhouse cr pit to the open air 
and exposed to cold, cutting winds. They will grow out 
of this chick if kept clean and well supplied writh liquid 
stimulant as the pots become filled with roots. For the 
future all such checks should be avoided. 

4787.— Unfruitful Plum-trees (J. W. Walker).— 
As the trees in question are healthy, have been planted 
twenty-four years, and have never borne but three Plums 
during all that time, it seems more than probable they are 
of some bad, unfruitful kind. If we knew the name of 
the Plum in question we could, of course, advise you better 
what to do. It would be a good plan to get a skilful pro¬ 
fessional gardener in the neighbourhood to look at them 
for you and determine the varieties, and then, if bad, 
destroy them, and plant good fruitful kinds in the autumn ; 
or if, on the other hand, they are of good sorts, they 
should be lifted and root pruned in the autumn, in the 
manner often described in the pages of Gardening. 


*788.—Cool Orchids.—I should feel much obliged if 
*' Matt. Bramble” would give me some idea of what flower¬ 
ing plants besides Ferns can be grown in the same house 
with cool Orchids ?-H. C. 

[ // by cool Orchids you mean such kinds as Odonto- 
fflvssum*, then you must not expect to grow other plants 
■with them. Amateurs are vcry apt t> spoil their plant 
growing by attempting to do too much in on- hou-e.— 
Matt. Bramble.] 

4789 — Dlcksonla antarctica.— I have a specimen 
of this Tree Kern growing in a wooden tub about 14 inches 
across. Is this better than a pot ? How long should this 
K. rn remain without being repotted, and what is the beet 
soil to use for them ?—W. B. S. H. 


[.1 wooden tub or earthenware pot wM do equally \ 
for the purpjse. The best soil to grow them in is gi 
rough, fibrous peat and loam and some sharp sand. 1 
should be well drained, and then ths plant will notreqv 
repotting for years.) 

4790.-orchid* amongst Pelargoniums a 
Fuchsias.— Would “ Matt. Bramble ” Kindly men tic 
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half-doSen Orchids that will stand the maximum amount 
Of light and air ? A friend of mine has Cattleya oitrina 
and some others quite at home amongst Pelargoniums and 
Fuohsias. They have been in his possession for over 12 
months, and all have flowered together, and some are now 
flowering a second time.—G ixbx. 

[Iam very glad to find your friend's virtue is rewarded. 
I still shall Tiever recommend it. By the way, it is quite 
possible for the Orchids to be all right. You do not say if 
the Pelargonium* and Fuchsias are ditto. Will you 
kindly let us know what kinds are /lowering A second time 
in IS months under this treatment ? Most Orchid* enjoy 
all the light they can get in this Country, and all of them 
enjoy the maximum of dt>. Why not try the same kinds 
which your friend grows .'’—Matt. Bramble. 


NAMISS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants.—Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with powers and. if possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which tf may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists' flowers, such 
at Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, as these eon only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

*** Any communicaticne respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening illus¬ 
trated, 37 , SoutJiampton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names of plants*-// G. Scott.— Meepilu* syivestris. 

- John II. Abraham.— Thalictrum adiantifolium.-- 

Edward A. Plant —1, Brusrmansia suaveolens; 2, Insuffi¬ 
cient specimen.- C. L —The common Asphodel (Aspho* 

delus luteus).- Spero. —1, Phalafgium vaHegatum; 2, 

Alonso* incisifolia.- Norbitonian.— Adonis aestivalis. 

- G. E. L. W.— CratngUB Pyraoantha.- F. K.— 

Common Service-tree (Pyrua Sorbus).- Skirdon. — 

Orange Ball-tree (Buddlea globosa).- T. Merrifield.— 

Silver Rod (Asphodelus ramosus).- J. Kent. -Yellow- 

flower (Asphodelus luteus); other specimen, Asphodelus 

ramosus.- T. R. —Stove plant. Pancratium fragrans ; 

greenhouse plant, Statice profusa.- R. Moore. — 

Acroolinium alba.- G E. L. IK.—If you will send a 

specimen we will name it; cannot do so from description 

only.- A. U. P.—l, Saxifraga moschata var. atro-pur- 

purea; 4 , Claytonia alsinoides var. alba.- R. E.— In¬ 

sufficient specimen, and you do not give your name and 

address.- J. Bechel.— Letter arrived, but it contained 

no specimen of Grass.- V. R. —Varieties of Veronica, 

but specimens all too poor to determine whioh.- E. J. 

Lett.— The white variety of the Afrioan Lily (Agapanthus 

umbellatus).- Army Officer. —Insufficient specimens. 

-C. IK. P.—We do not name Roses.- F. G.— Im¬ 
possible to name from suoh wretched specimens.- 

C. D. C. —1, Aspleniun Fabianum ; 2, Golden Polypody 
(Phlebodtum aureum); S and 4, Infertile fronds (cannot 

name).- John IK. Wilson. —1, Sempervivum Haworthi; 

‘2, Veronica gentianoides.- B. D.— Haworth’s House- 

leek (Sempervivum Haworthi).- M. Matthews.— 1, 

Common Sendee-tree (Pyrus Sorbus); 2, Specimen dried 

up.- T • IK. L .—Insufficient specimens.- Cahore.—Vie 

do not name garden Roses; this has been many times 

stated in Gardening.- Alfred W. Dennis.— 1, Male Fern 

(Laslrea Filix-mas); 2, Brittle Bladder Fern (Cystopteris 

fragilis).-- Constance. —Campanula glomerata dahurica. 

- F. Cohen. —Cannot name plants accurately from seeds 

only.- Chat. J. Kirk.-- Alonsoa incisifolia.- Lilie.— 

Specimens insufficient and not numbered.- D. V. II.— 

1, Rose Root (Rhodiola rosea) ; 2, Silene Schafta; 3, Saxi¬ 
fraga pennsylvanioa.- J. J. —The English names given 

for the Cacti appear to be purely local ones; but, anyway, 
botaniaal nain«s cannot be furnished upon such slight 
evidence.- R. S. M.— Apparently a Lily, but cannot de¬ 
termine without seeing flowers.- Edward Cook.— 1, 

Garden Angelioa (Aronangelioa officinalis); 2, Bush 

Honeysuokle (Weigel* rosea).-5. E. C.— Saxifraga 

rotundifolia.- J. IK.—A variety of Anthericum Lili- 

astrum. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local arowers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names Of fruit.— C. Pierce , Edgecombe. —A curious 
local kind of Apple apparently, which we do not reoognise. 
We should like to see it again when in good condition in 
the autumn. 


TO OORRRSPONDBNT& 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by poet, and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some rime before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are canftUly considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived 


"in L/C ucbicr WJ pi an I young Btrawber 

from a fruitful stock.-Cam.—Cubing off runners < 

not make Strawberry-plants fruitful.- D.— Good, us* 

sorts apparently, but not superior to many other w 

known kinds of Zonal Pelargoniums.- Maurice Leu 

—The leaves are attacked by the Marguerite Daisy 
(Phytomyza affinls). It has very often been alluded tc 

Gardening. - Amateur in the Carse of Gowric — 

cannot tell what has destroyed your Lily stems, unles 
be an act of wanton mischief by someone; or ma 

rabbits have eaten them off.- G. Coutts.— Not an edi 

fruit.- C. (/.—Please send specimens of the grub ,; 

then we can advise you.- Pelargonium.— Diluted so 

suds from a laundry is excellent for washing the leavei 

Roses and other plants with.- Amateur. —Cork 

ferneries con be procured from almost any florist or sec 

man, together with the requisite fastenings.- Cytie.— 

do not recognise the plant from the description. If i 
will send a portion of it, we will tell vou its name and i 
to treat it* One .—disease similar tq 


Potato disease. Destroy at once the Tomato-plants so 

affected.- G. E. L. ir.—Prune back the Pyraoantha 

rather hard in the month of November.-IK. H. Legge. 

—The plants named should all do well in a town garden, 
and may all be planted in a sunny spot, exoept Pansies, 

which like a rather shady, moist position.- J. T. G. —Sow 

the white Brampton Stock seed now.- Colchester .— 

Mildew is the cause of the mischief. The leaves should at 

once be dusted over with powdetod sulphur.- Anxious 

to Learn.—The Hydrangeas will not require r» pitting 
until September. Please say If you wish to grow hardy< 
greenhouse, or stove Ferns, and hen we oan advise 

- J. H. B.— You can purchase what you require in 

large or small quantities from any deafer in artificial 

manures.- V .—In a general sense earthworms, no doubt, 

do more good than harm.- Lastleigh.— There is a note 

on the grubs of the daddy-long-legs in Gardening, June 

16th, p. 191.- F. Cohen.— Certainly the seed-pod must 

be opened and the berries taken out.- Scotia. — 

Book on Ferns: “Select Ferns and Lyconods,” B. 8. 
Williams, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Hollo¬ 
way, London, N. Outdoor flowers: " Hardy Flowers.” by 
W. Robinson, published at the office of this paper, and 
“ Greenhouse and Stove Plants,” by Thomas Baines, John 

Murray, Albemarle-street, London.- Lilie.— The Giant 

Cow Parsnip (Heracleum giganteum) is perfectly hardy. 

- Kveldsro.— If the Pelargoniums have been allowed, to 

beoome overdry at the roots that would account for the 

leaves changing colour.- S. E. C.—A good form of 

Aquilegia.- Sot much of a Naturalist. —If you will 

send specimens of the worms we will tell you what they 

are.- A. L.— Letter arrived, but no grub.- F. V. and 

J. W. Geldart. —The malformation in the Roses is, no 
doubt, due to the prolonged drought of last season and 
the spell of Gold) dull weather this springi 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Owing to the variableness of our climate, the 
time at whioh a swarm will leave a hive is very 
uncertain. It often happens that bees are on the 
point of swarming when a change in the weather 
takes place, causing the swarming to be delayed ; 
and if unfavourable weather continues, the 
queens in embryo are destroyed, and possibly no 
swarming takes place that season. The safe? 
method of artificial swarming is therefore to be 
recommended. Again, if bees are left to swarm 
naturally, it becomes necessary to watch the 
hives during the best part of every fine day in 
the swarming season, lest they should leave the 
hives unseen and be lost. 

Artificial swarming. —Bees will frequently 
hang out of the hive and cluster under the floor¬ 
board for many days before swarming, thus 
spending the most valuable time for honey¬ 
gathering in idleness. This clustering is owing 
to the hive being full of bees before the queen is 
ready to leave the hive to form a new colony. Aa 
soon, therefore, as a hive is observed to be 
crowded with bees, and drones are seen at the en¬ 
trance, artificial swarming may be performed, and 
much valuable time saved both to the bees and 
the bee-keeper. Artificial swarms are taken from 
straw skeps by driving, taking care that the 
queen goes up into the empty skep with the 
swarm, and that sufficient bees are left in the 
old hive to carry on the work of brood raising. 
The swarm is then placed about 3 feet to the 
right and the old hive the same distance to the 
left of the old stand, each hive will thus receive 
some of the flying bees. If there are no embryo 
queens in the parent hive when the swarm is 
taken from it, tne bees have the power of con¬ 
verting worker brood into queens. They select 
a worker-grub, not more than three days old, 
they then remove the two grubs occupying the 
adjoining cells, take down the partitions which 
separate these three cells, and build round the 

5 rub a queen cell. The grub, being fed for two 
ays on specially prepared food, is then scaled 
over, and at the end of fourteen days from the 
time the egg was laid, that grub, which under 
ordinary treatment would have become a plain 
worker, now comes forth a perfect queen. 

Supkrim;.— The time to place supers upon 
stocks is when the bees show signs of want of 
room, all the combs being covered by the bees, 
and honey coming in abundantly, for then they 
will in all probability ascend and commence 
working in the super. Swarming may thus be 
prevented, or some surplus honey secured before 
the swarm leaves. In good seasons supers may 
be given to swarms from the eighteenth to tho 
twenty-first day after hiving. To obtain surplus 
white-comb honey crates of sectional-boxes are 
placed upon the frames of the movable comb- 
nive, each section containing a small piece of 
comb-foundation as a starter and guide to the 
bees. Straw-hives, having a hole in the top, 
can be supered with crates of sections (the or&tea 
being provided with roofs), and white-oomb 
honey obtained equal in quality to anything 
produced from the bar-fopne hive. Bees natur- 
Original from 
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ally store their surplus honey above and at the 
back of the brood nest, sections being more 
readily filled if placed in the body of the bar- 
frame hive than they are if placed on the top, 
but shallow hives with a large area above give 
the greatest quantity of super honey. As 
sections become filled they should be removed, 
and empty ones, provided with foundation, take 
their place. All supers should be well protected 
by some warm covering, such as cloth, flannel, 
or carpet, to prevent the escape of heated air, a 
high temperature being necessary in comb 
building. 

Second swarms. —These, as a rule, should be 
discouraged, frequent swarming from a stock 
being injurious, as it leaves it weak, and divides 
a strong colony into a number of weak ones. 
Having all stocks strong is the secret of success 
in bee-keeping, therefore, second swarms, if not 
very early, should be prevented or returned. 
Casts usually leave the hive about the 
ninth day after first swarms. The chief 
indication of a cast being about to leave a 
hive is a shrill piping sound, which is made by 
the young queen in her attempts to destroy her 
rivals yet in embryo, which, being prevented by 
the workers, she leaves the hive accompanied 
by a part of the colony. Second swarms often 
cluster further away from the hive than do first 
swarms, and issue at any time of the day, re¬ 
gardless of the state of the weather. Should 
two second swarms come off on the same day, 
they may be united in the evening by shaking 
both lots out of their hiving skeps on to a cloth 
in front of the hive they are to occupy, wedging 
the hive up an inch or two to permit free ingress ; 
the bees becoming mixed in their rush into the 
hive, unite peacefully. S. S. G. 

4593. — Bee - keeping 1 . — The movable 
comb or bar-frame hive is considered by the 
most advanced bee-keepers indispensable both 
to profitable bee-keeping and in the study of 
the natural histopr of Dees, as in a properlv-con- 
Btructed frame hive all combs can easily be re¬ 
moved for examination. Complete control over 
the bees being thus obtained, combs and bees 
can be interchanged from one hive to another, 
artificial swarms can be made, natural swarming 
controlled by giving additional breeding space, 
weak stocks may be strengthened by exchanging 
empty combs for frames of brood from strong 
stocks, bars of honey comb can be removed, the 
honey extracted, and the empty combs returned 
to be refilled by the bees. The bar-frame hive 
can also be contracted or expanded, according to 
the strength of the population, by means of two 
movable division-boards, thus utilising the heat 
of the hive to the rapid increase of brood, as 
well as affording space when examining the 
hive ; and the frames can be filled with comb- 
foundation, which is quickly worked out by the 
bees into comb, and is a saving to them of 
at least half their labour in comb building. 
Comb-foundation consists of thin sheets of wax 
embossed to the shape of the base of the cells. 
A sheet fixed in a frame supplies all the wax 
needed to form the comb. If whole sheets of 
foundation are not used, strips about 2 inches 
wide are fixed to the top bar of frames as 
guides, to insure • combs being built in the 
centre of the frames. In obtaining surplus 
white-comb honey from the bar-frame hive, sec¬ 
tional boxes are used. They are small frames, 
made to hold, when filled, one pound of honey. 
They are placed in section-racks upon the tops 
of the bar-frames. To insure the building of the 
comb in the centre of each section-box, small 
strips of thin foundation are used. The comb- 
foundation used in the sections is much thinner 
than that used in the body of the hive, and is 
known as super-foundation. These sections are 
made all in a piece, to fold into square boxes, 
are made of a white wood peculiar to America, 
of a very tough nature. The thin shavings left 
on three of the corners after grooving are suffi¬ 
cient to hold them firmly together when the 
fourth dove-tailed corners are properly joined. 
Sections of white comb honey present a very 
beautiful and inviting appearance.—S. S. G. 

4594. —Bee-keeping for a beginner.— 
The present is a good time to commence bee¬ 
keeping, as swarms are to be obtained of 
cottagers and bee dealers. It is best to begin 
with one swarm, it should be very strong, and 
be from a hive that swarmed last season, this 
will insure its being headed by a youngTqueen. 
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Bees are now often sold by weight, and as 5,000 
bees weight 1 lb., and 20,000 bees constitute a 
good swarm ; a 4 lb. swarm should, if possible, 
be obtained. A bar-frame hive should be pur¬ 
chased, having strips of foundation in the frames 
ready to give the bees a start, and placed in the 
position it is permanently to occupy. On the 
arrival of the swarm in the hiving skep, the 
frame hive should be opened, the quilts re¬ 
moved, and the bars drawn a little apart; the 
bees should then be shaken from the hiving 
skep onto the tops of the bars, and a light quilt 
placed over them ; they will quickly run down 
and cluster on the frames, when the thicker 
quilts may be put on and the roof replaced. The 
next day, after blowing a little smoke into the 
hive, the frames should be drawn together to 
their original position, and the division board 
placed close up to the c'uster, all frames un¬ 
occupied by the bees being removed. To assist 
in building out the combs, a little thin syrup 
should be supplied daily for a week or so by 
means of a feeder over the frames, a hole 
being made through the quilts for the purpose. 
Should honey be gathered freely, and the locality 
likely to yield a late honey harvest—a rack of 
sections may be placed upon the hive ten days 
or a fortnight after hiving—some surplus may 
be obtained, but too much must not be expected 
by the novice in his first season. —S. S. G. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

4791.—Fowls losing their feathers.—I should 
feel obliged to “ Doulting,” or any other reader of Gar¬ 
dening, if they could point out the reason of ray fowls 
losing their feathers on the head and throat. They are 
perfectly healthy and lively and lay well. They have a 
large field to run it, and have soft, warm food every morn¬ 
ing, consisting of bran and fourths, and for their second 
meal whole Maize and Wheat mixed. Can any remedy be 
suggested ?—8. E. D. 

4047.—Preserving 1 egg s in winter.— 
Make a solution of quicklime, salt, and cream 
of tartar, in the proportion of 1^ lb. of lime, 
1 07 ,. of cream of tartar, and £ lb. of salt to 2 
gallons of boiling water. When quite cold pour 
it into an earthenware crock, and put the eggs 
into the solution as soon as they are laid, and 
keep them covered by the solution. Move them 
about with a thick stick once a-week to prevent 
them becoming set. Do not put quite all the sedi¬ 
ment into the crock. Be very careful of your eyes 
when the boiling water is poured on the lime. 
Eggs preserved in this way will keep good for 
ten months. Do not begin to preserve them 
before May.—E. S., Ocikhurst. 

BIRDS. 

4712 — Ailing’ redpoll. —The bird should 
not have any oily or fattening seeds, but have 
some broken grits, the same as young chickens 
are fed with, mixed with Canary-seed and any 
amount of green food. Hemp-seed must not be 
given, nor egg or soft food. The twite is not 
often subject to being wheezy, but probably the 
same treatment will suit, whichever bird it may 
be. Twites have no red on the breast or head, 
and are a larger bird than the redpoll. Galey’s 
cure-all is a first-class remedy for wheezy 
canaries.—S. H. V. 

Catalogue received.— Bulbs, Roots, and Orchids. 
Dammann and Co., Naples, Italy. 

Books received.— Flower Gardening for Amateurs. 
By Lewis Castle. Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co., Pater¬ 
noster-square, London.- Choice British Ferns. Charles 

T. Druery, F.L.S. L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, London. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving description *f upwards of 
thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, &c. Now ready, 
fourth and popular edition. Price Is. ; post free, Is. 3d. 
Direct from the Publishing Office, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. And of all booksellers. 

PEAT for ORCHIDS, 

Azaleas, Heaths, Ferns, Rhododendrons, fcc. The best in 
the world. A. JOHNSON & CO., 23, Leadenhallstreet, 
London, E.C., continue to receive the highest of testi¬ 
monials (unsolicited) from large Orchid Grovers, stating the 
ORCHID PEAT supplied by A. J. & Co. is by far the best 
they have ever used. Samples can be Been at above address, 
or forward ed on application free of charge._ 

THE VICTORIA GREENHOUSES. 

OEND for our Price List ami save 25 per cent. 
^ Catalogues post free. Greenhouses of every description 

in stock. Q, DAWSON, HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, 

HIGHGATE HILL, N. 

pLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 

•L 504-in., 50 3-in.,packed in cases for 7 b. 6d.; 9-in, 2s. dozen. 
10-in., 3s. 6d. Fibrous loam, peat, leaf-mould, compost, and 
silver sand, Is bushel, fibre, 4d., delivered 4 miles for cash.— 
| R GOPD^RD, Pottery, Dennet-road, Peckham, London. 


MUNSTEAD FLOWER GLASSES. 

THE NEW TABLE DECORATION. 

JAMES GREEN & NEPHEW, 

Thames Cut Glass Works and Victoria Pottery Galleries 
107, Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul’s, E.C. 

Sole manufacturers of the MUNSTEAD FLOWER 
GLASSES, aa exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society s 
Flower Show. South Kensington. Specially designed to meet 
the growing demand for glasses of various useful shapes and 
sizes that shall be strong,Tow in price, and capable of holding 
a large quantity of water. Illustrated Sheet of Designs and 
Prices free upon application. See Garden of March 29,1884, 
page 249. 

JAMES GREEN & NEPHEW, manufacturers of China, 
Glass, and Earthenware, Lamps, Lustres, and Flower Stands. 
The largest and best selected stock in the Kingdom of Dinner 
Dessert, Tea, Breakfast, Toilet, and Table Glass Services. 
Ornamental goods in great variety. Novelties in Flower 
Stands and Table Decoration, Ac. 

The New Munstead Flower Glasses, prices from 6d. to 
4s. fid. each. 


JAMES GREEN & NEPHEW, 

107. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, ST. PAUL’S. E.C. 



Flexible Indiarubber, Armoured with Galvanised Spring 
Steel Wire, eclipses all other Hoses for lightness, flexibility, 
durability. It cannot be kinked, and is practically inde¬ 
structible. Illustrative and Descriptive Price Lists. 

MERRY WEATH ER & SONS continue to supply their 
High-class RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, which 
has been in such extensive demand for several years past. 



MERRYWEATHER’S LAWN FOUNTAIN. 

Latest pattern. Nickel Plated arms which will never corrode 

Price 35s. 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Makers oi Gar¬ 
den Hose and Fittings, 63, LONG ACRE, W.C. 

PONTIFEX & WOOD, LIMITED^ 

SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

Economical & Easy Lead Blazing 

(PATENTED). No putty required. No experience required. 

PRICE 

(including necee- 
Bary 5-in. Copper 
Tacks), 

2d. per ft. run 

or 

16s. per 100 ft. 




Capacity, Ten Gallons. 


The greatest success of the 
Season. 


Pontifex <b Wood's (Lim.) 

Catalogues of Garden 
Engines, Pumps, Water 
Barrows, Syringes, <£c., «frc., 
free by post. 


THE 

Colonial” Barrow 


A very powerful pump, and 
easily worked. 


PAFFIA.—For garden tying, best quality, 
-Lb by Parcel Post, carriage paid, 1 lb . 9d.: 3 lb. 2s.: 7 lb., 4s : 
14 lb., 7s.—JAMES CL IFFORD , 85, B ank-street, Maidsto ne. 

TUNNED GARDEN NETTING, in pieces 50 

-L yds. by 4 yds., ICO yds. by 2 yds., 8s. each. Any size to 
order.—BAGSHAW, Net JJpraufacturer Qoweetoffc. 
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Double Cylinder. Single. 
20 by 18in. 50a. 16byl6in.32s. 
22 by 20in. 55a. 18 by 18in. 35s. 
24 by 22in. 65a. 20 by 20in. 45a. 
26 by 24in.80s. 22 by 22in. 52s. 
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f “LOUGHBOROUGH” PATENT GREENHOUSE BOILER. 


The Loughborough 

AUTOMATIC 

CINDER-SIFTER. 

Made up in various forms to 
suit every requirement. 

It is no more trouble to sift 
the cinders by using this Sifter 
than to throw them away. 

A Greenhouse Are may be 
kept alight, at no cost whatever 
by using the cinders from the 
house fires. Frico 30s. 

Full particulars on application. 

A QOLDMEDALfthe. Highest 
A xoardj hat been atcarded to us in 
open competition for general excel¬ 
lence in Horticultural Buildings 
by the Society of Architect*. 


Boilers have been still further improved for this season, and are the most economical, chMpest, 
and easiest to manage of any Boiler ever brought out. Nearly 6,000 in use. May be inspected in e\er> y* by local tra 

Will burn over 12 hours without attention,the best fuel being coke and cinders. . , . M . Mtlnif Greenhouse 

S£ the cheap r and r t h<Wi rn.de. 
are followed. IllustratedPrice Lists on application. CAUTION.-Bmoon I vh U h havehad little or no Lean-to, 12 ft. by 8 ft.. £10 1^.; Span, £11 15s.; 

practical test, prqfessing to heat a larger amount of piping for about the same cost, and avoid disappointment and loss. Lean-to, lu ft. by 5 ft., £6 16s. 60 . Carnage paid. 

MESSENGER & CO., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE._' 


MESSENGER & CO.s SPAN & LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS 

in lights, are very portable, and easily put up 
tradesmen. Having made a speciality of these 
Greenhouses, we can confidently recommend them as by 
J Any size made. 


GALVANISED NETTING & PEA GUARDS 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WILLESDEN ROOFING 

For Summer-houses, Potting Sheds, Fowl Houses, and all 
outdoor structures. 

Names of Large Users. Full Lists, Samples, Prices, from 

WILLESDEN PAPER&CANVAS WORKS 

Willcsdcn Junction. London. N.W. 

Depots: Liverpool, Manchester. Birmingham, Newcastle, 
Sheffield, Nottingham, 4c., 4c . 4c. 

London Repot: 34, GANNON STREET, E.C. 


THE 

CONICAL BOILER 

Is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories. 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
little attention. Will burn any kind 
of fuel, and cannot burn hollow. 

Sole Makers: 

NEWSUM.WOOD, & DYSON 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices find test<moninlaonawlication. 


FROST. WIND. HAIL. BIRDS. 

TTORTICULTURAL SHADINGS.—The only 

-LJ thorough Protection for Wall, Fruit, Dwarf Trees, Vege¬ 
tables, 4c. Equally necessary for Greenhouse Blinds. Will 
last for yean. All 54 inahes wide. Carriage paid. 

A quality, 10d. per yard run 
No. 1 „ 7W 

No. 2 „ 6d. .. 

No. 3 i, 4id. 

No. 4 ,. Sid. 

- WANTF.I 


no. m „ 
AGENTS WA 

MOORHEY 

Digitized by 


ED EVERYWHERE. 

DHAM. 


C L CO.. Of.DE 

oogfe 


50-YARD ROLLS.—WIDTH. £ 

12in. 18in. 24in. 36ia. 48in. £ 
3 in. Is lid 2slid 3sl(kl 5s 9<1 7s8d^ 

2 in 2s 7d 3sl0d 5s 3d 7n9dl0s4d g 

is in 3s Od 4s 6tl 6s Od C>sOd 12s0d'C 

1 in. 4s 9d 7s Od 9s 6dl4s3d 19s0d 


/ yV\/\/\AA/ 

\/\/\/\/WVy 

/vVyyyw 

k\/\A/\/\A/\A<. 

\AA/\/\A/w'| 

VSAAAaaA/T 

AA/\A/\/\a/N 


Galvanised Wire Trellis for tram 
ing Peas or Creepers against Walls, 
4c., made in panels. 

6ft. by 3ft., 2s. each: 6ft. by 4ft., 
3s. each; 6ft. by 5ft., 4s. each. 
Every description of WIRE WORK 
'' w w N/ - « kept in stock or made toorder. Men 

/\/\/\ /\ /\ /\A/\ A sent out to measure and give esti- 
X x XX . I mates FREE OF COST. Established 
1855. 

JOHN CLARK, 46, High-st., New Oxford-Bt.,W.U. 

Willesden Water - Repellent, 

ROT-PROOF SCRIM. 

F )R Shading Greenhouses, Ferneries, Protec¬ 
tion of Tender Plants, and various Horticultural, Domestic, 
u d Manufacturing Purposes. 

Prices from Is. per. lineal yard, 56 inches wide (approx). 

" Very durable, and quite worth the additional expense over 
heordinary material.”—O. H. Goodman, Esq., Wandsworth. 
“ I have used your Scrim for greenhouse blinds, and it is as 
good now aB the first day it was put up (four years ago). I have 
recommended it to many friends.”—8. H. O Kinqsford, 
Esq., Patent Office. 


Sold in Packets 6d. and Is. each, and in 

Sealed Bags only. 

7 lb. 2/0: 14 lb. 4/6 ; 28 lb. 7/0 ; 60 lb. 12/6 ; 1 cwt. 20s. 

CLAY & LEVESLEY. 

TEMPLE MILL LAN K. STRA TF ORD, LO NDON. E. 

REYNOLDS & CO.’S 

GALVANISED WIRE 

STRAWBERRY SUPPORTERS. 


SIMPLE! EFFICIENT !! CHEAP ! 1 

Is. per dozen; 10s. per gross. 

Terms—Cash with order. Five per cent, discount allowed on 
amounts exceeding 10s. 

REYNOLDS & CO 

WIREWORK MANUFACTURERS, 

57, NEW COMPTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Illustrated Lists Post Froe. _ 


THOMAS’S 

TRAINING TRELLISES 

No. 81. GALVANLSED AFTER MADE. 

For training Peas instead of 
sticks, 

Training plants to walls, 4c 
In Panels. 

6 feet by 3 feet, 2s. each. 
6 feet by 4 feet, 3s. each. 
6 feet by 6 feet, 4s. each. 
6 feet by 6 feet, 5s. each. 
Made any size to order, at 
following prices :— 

6-in. 4-in. 3-in. 2-in. li-in. mesh. 

2d. 3d. 3*d. 4d. 4*d. per foot super. 

Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 

J. J. THOMAS & CO., 

87, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

jL. TE*. JOHNSON, 

WILMINGTON, HULL 

LEAN-TO. | SPAN. 

Ft. ft. £ s. 
8 by 6, 5 12 

10 by 6, 6 7 

12 by 6, 7 0 

Portable Grernhouse complete, 
with Stages, Glass, 4c., carriage 
paid to any Btation in England, 
Wales, S c otland , and Dublin. Price List 2 stamps. 




(lA&DtiN BORDERS, f by 4*, plained deal 

id. per foot; also cheap extending trellis work, planed 

Cheap_wood for summer - houses, greenhouses. 

ANDERSON’8 Timber-yards, 13, Essex-road, Islington-) 


BEST CONSTRUCTED AND CHEAPEST RANGES, 
VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, FORCING HOUSES, 
PITS, FRAMES, PLANT PROTECTORS, SLOW 
COMBUSTION HEATING APPARATUS. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue post free from 

CROMPTON & FAWKES, 

CKHLIVIS] 


LAWN MOWERS. 

All the best makes in stock : 
Excelsior Invincible, Godiva, 
Shanks', Greene’s, Ransome’s. 


work, 


its, Tab 
;, Tools, 


4c. 


20 by] 


Swino Water-Barrows. WOOD BARROW. 

15 Gall... 30s. I 30 Gall... 46s. | Well made and cheap .. 24 6 
20 Gall... 36s. | 40 Gall... 54s. I With loose top, as shown 32,6 
DEANE 4 CO.’S ILLUSTRATED GARDEN CATA¬ 
LOGUE (the most complete published) free by post. 

AU orders Carriage Paid to any station. Discount ft# Cask. 

DEANE & CO. 

Horticultural Builders and Hot-Water Engineers, 

William Street, { LONDON BRIDGE. 


planed 

4c.— 

■green. 


Clive’s Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 

An imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its 
outstretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protec¬ 
tion against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free 
by Parcel Post for 3e.; three for 7s. 6d. 

HICKMAN 4 OLIVE, William-street North, Birmingham. 

'PANNED NETTING ! TANNED NETTING ! 

—Best quality, very strong, 50 yds. by 4 yards, 8s. ; 50 yds. 

R *“* 0r *“' M - •* sound - 
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.jEschjnsntfaua .. .. 325 

AqailcglM.338 

Arbor-Tito.334 

Asparagus, seedUag, 

pSanU.335 

Barberry, the Japan, in 

fruit .324 

Beans, Kidney, late .. 335 

Bees.338 

Beet-root, cooking .. 233 
Biennials, sowing .. 238 

Birds .338 

Borecole or Kale.. .. 334 
Bonvardias .. 335 

Bourardias, old plants of 225 
Cabbages, cropping after 235 
Cabbage seeds, soiring.. :33 
CalceoTarias,herbaceous, 

striking.233 

Carnations, raising, from 

seed .329 

Oomfrey, growing .. 229 


Carnation,strildngCloTO, 

cuttings.,229 

Cauliflower, Antumn 

Giant .233 

Convolvulus mauritani- 

cus.212 

Dahlias and slugs .. 228 
Dahlias, unhealthy .. 229 
Dicksonias out-of-doors 228 
Eranthemums .. 225 

Flowers, packing cat .. 235 
Fruit garden .. ..225 

Gaillardias.228 

Garden, in a town .. 223 
Grape stands for show.. 229 
Grape-vines grown from 
seed .. .. .. 230 

Grasses, wild, for room 
deooration .. 226 

Habrothamnus .. ..233 

Harebells, or Campanu¬ 
las.227 


Hawthorn, Japanese 
(Raphiolepis japonioa) 294 
Heliotropes, treatment or 233 
Honeysuckle,white Bush 
(Weigelas) ..224 

Hydrangea paniculate 
grandiflora .. 224 

Ivies, garden .. 323 

Jessamine, white, for 

screens.324 

Kalosanthee (Crsssulas) 231 
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IN A TOWN GARDEN. 

Being an official in Ireland, like moet of my 
confr&res, I must reside in a town. I have 
never before had to do so; in fact, being a 
great lover of the country, I used to think and 
■ay, “ Nothing would induce me to live in a 
town." But we never know what we really may 
have to do in life, so for the future, after such a 
rebuff, I shall refrain from making such positive 
assertions. It was, nevertheless, a great trial 
for me at the first to be bereft of the pleasures 
of country life. Sowing seeds and such like 
work in one’s own garden are to me true plea¬ 
sures. Then follow the still greater pleasures 
of gathering the fruits thereof, for what Peas 
or Potatoes are half so good as the ones you 
have sown yourself, and watched with a careful 
eye through all their periods and vicissitudes of 
growth ? But I had at last to make up my mind 
to live in a town, and now for the first time in 
my life I have to be satisfied with a town 
garden. I am fortunate, indeed, in having 
one at all. Of course, it is not a large 
one; still, it is a garden—the regulation two 
side-walls the width of the house, and the 
end one opening into a stable yard — a 
space in all of 30 yards by 12 yards. Well, I 
have already inferred I am fond of gardening—I 
always was, and I am certain my love for it in¬ 
creases with each returning spring and summer; 
therefore, I am doing, have done, and shall con¬ 
tinue to do, all that in my power lies to make 
my garden better and brighter each season. I 
have already collected a certain amount of ex¬ 
perience for my future guidance in respect of 
town gardening which wul be helpful to me in 
coming years, and may even now assist some of 
those readers of Gardening who, like myself, 
may be similarly situated in having to live in a 
town. Well, now let us just have a run through 
my garden and have a talk about what we see 
there. To begin with, what are on the walls ? 
My predecessor fortunately planted 
Ivy and climbing Roses on them in his time; 
now they are fairly well covered. I have added 
to the creepers by planting Kerria japonica, 
Cotoneasters, Jasminum nudifiorum for winter 
and spring flowers, and, as summer approaches, 
Canary Creeper, Sweet Peas, Convolvulus, &c. 
These latter I train up the stems of the Roses 
and through the Ivy, and very effective they look. 
In the borders which run underneath the walls I 
plant chiefly herbaceous stuff. Just look how 
showy are these Pyrethrums, double and single, 
and what useful flowers they are for table pur¬ 
poses ! Close to them is a strong clump of 
ribbon Grass. How graceful is this Grass ! I 
I don’t believe it would be possible to get on 
without it, so far as table decoration is con¬ 
cerned, for be it here understood, nearly all my 
plants are chosen for the double purpose of being 
ornamental in the garden and useful for table de¬ 
ooration. Last winter I put a few roots of 
ribbon Grass in 6-inch pots and placed them in 
my conservatory. About January they shot 
up, and when placed near the light they soon 

S ew into most effective table plants. My 
tends who saw them in the drawing-room and on 
the dinner table were loud in their praise of 
them. But to go on with the garden. Last 
autumn I got a present 


? anula roots. These are now masses of blooms. 

'hey do very well in a town garden. I re¬ 
member once in happy England I had a magni¬ 
ficent show of these flowers. I kept bees then 
and used to grow them chiefly for tneir benefit. 
They delighted in them, and veiy often 1 
used to see them drop to the ground so over¬ 
laden were they with the golden pollen from 
the flowers. I allude to C. grandiflora. 
Of course, I have Delphiniums and Columbines in 
my garden. I find these plants are by far the 
most effective when arranged in groups along 
the border, and they, too, flourish in town air. 
Then I have big patches of Violas. What 
garden would be complete without them? I 
often wonder if people know they can get eight 
months’ bloom per annum from Violas. It u a 
fact. I have proved it year after year. Look 
for blooms in February? I declare to having 
found them, nor have the same plants finished 
flowering in October. I find 
The Perennial Sunflower (Harpalinm 
rigidum) one of the most useful and one of the 
most hardy plants in my garden. Any soil, 
any situation, seem to agree with it. Only let 
it have a look at the sun, or rather a touch of it, 
for a few hours per day. It is not yet in 
bloom, but when it begins early in July you 
may go on cutting it until the frost of November 
cuts it off. It always has such a crisp, fresh 
look, and lasts for days when cut and put in 
water. As a yellow flower, too, I think Doroni- 
cum is a most valuable plant for a town garden. 
It blooms freely and early. This year it was 
very useful for cut purposes. I always think 
yellow is an especially effective colour on a 
white cloth, or when reflected by a mirror on a 
chimney-piece. Now only cut either of these 
last-named flowers, and put them singly, if you 
like, in a spill, and see how full of natural 
grace they are. No need of any borrowed leaves 
or decoration. You cannot make them look 
stiff or formal. I have a large plot of Lily of 
the Valley in a corner at the end of the garden. 
I got a wonderful lot of blossoms from it, 
although people assured me it would not bloom 
this year, because I had disturbed it. I certainly 
did disturb it, for I found it growing up through 
the walks in a most indiscriminate manner. I 
thought it decidedly out of place there, so I cut 
thick sods of it in autumn, and bodily trans¬ 
planted it to where it now thrives in peace. I find 
Antirrhinums very useful town plants. They, 
too, are very showy when grouped. There is a 
scarlet flaming variety, which contrasts well 
with a bright yellow and pure white when 
placed close to it. _ Only buy the best strain of 
seeds; common varieties are not worth root room. 
Cut them down when they have finished flower¬ 
ing, say in July, and they will enjoy an after¬ 
math of blooms in autumn. Of course, I have 
clumps of Clove Pinks in my border—Whit 
Pinks as they are called in England—but I have 
never seen them bloom in this country until 
weeks after Whitsuntide. I have not forgotten 
spring or autumn plants in my borders. There 
are numbers of bulbs, also in groups, throughout 
them. I leave them in the ground after flowering, 
only cutting away the straw when it is decayed. 
Then there are 

Hefaticas, Wallflowers, Auriculas, Dielytras, 
many of the Primrose family, and the dear old- 
asmoned dark-blue Gentian. Then for autumn 


I have Chrysanthemums trained up the walls, 
and Dahlias and Gladioli interspersed freely here 
and there. Herbaceous Phloxes, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum maximum, Py rethrum uliginosum, Scabious 
of sorts, Valerian, all have places in my borders, 
and I can vouch for their well doing in a town. 
Perhaps in a future contribution I may be 
allowed to give my further experienoe of suitable 
plants for town gardens; here, at any rate, I 
end this one. R. M. 

TRHQBS AND SHRUBS. 

GARDEN - IVIES. 

To say the Ivy is a neglected plant may to many 
appear incorrect, but thoee well versed in 
gardening hold a different opinion. There are 
perhaps few enthusiastic admirers of the plant, 
but that is no reason why it should not be 
grown in greater variety, and in a way to 
develop its true character. We have plenty 
of Ivies, but the selection is restricted to one 
or two kinds, and though we may occasionally 
find in some old fashioned garden a wall or knoll 
clothed with luxuriant and glossy growth, yet it 
is the rule to place the plants under conditions 
least of all favourable to proper development. 
There is, unfortunately for the Ivy, an idea that 
it will live and thrive anywhere, but, though, 
certainly hard to kill, it has its peculiarities, 
and these must be studied to ensure success 
In the Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens at 
Chiswick a collection is grown, and it is inter¬ 
esting to note the great variety in the form of 
the leafage and the habit of the various kinds. 
It is time a thorough trial was made of 
Ivies, as the nomenclature is at present 
almost hopelessly confused, and nothing but 
careful revision and comparison will set 
matters on a proper footing. As regards this 
important point I have at present nothing 
more to say, as it is a subjeot that requires 
delicate handling, bat I hope that something 
will be done at Chiswick to bring about order. 
As previously mentioned, the Ivy will not grow 
anywhere, and from experienoe it has Been 
found that there are certain positions fatal to 
the welfare of the plants. On a hot wall, with 
full exposure to the sun, the Ivy never displays 
its splendid capabilities; and, again, in a 
starving dry soil it is equally unhappy. It is 
through being planted in such positions as these 
that it has, to a certain extent, fallen into dis¬ 
repute, and earned the undesirable character of 
being slow in growth, straggling, and display¬ 
ing more bare stems than leaves. To ensure a 
leafy, luxuriant growth, it is essential to provide 
a moderately-shady position and moist, sub¬ 
stantial soil; also, if possible, give the tender 
variegated varieties a corner where they will 
not be exposed to the full force of cutting east 
winds. I have seen the common Ivy of the 
hedgerow almost shrivelled up through this 
cause, but with genial weather the plants have 
generally quickly recovered. When treated as 
advised it is surprising what rapid growth 
the different varieties make, and the colours 
of the variegated kinds are brighter by reason 
of the vigorous health of the plants. 

A collection of Ivies costs a compara¬ 
tively small sum, and it will be always a 
source of interest, as the several forms 
differ widely in character. It is unnecessary 
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to enter Into detail respecting the culti¬ 
vation, propagation, &c., except that I may 
mention with advantage that cuttings of the 
delicate variegated aorta should be struck 
in pots placed in a cold frame, as if dibbled in 
a border out-of-doors many of them fail to root. 
The collection at Chiswick was planted about 
four years ago, and it is astonishing the pro¬ 
gress some of the varieties have made, especially 
where the plants are situated in shady, moist 
positions, as I mentioned was in accordance with 
their requirements. I have selected a few, of 
which the following are the best : Emeritus 
grandis, an excellent green-leaved variety, neat 
habit, and foliage, and a quick grower. Emer¬ 
ald Gem is king of the green-leaved section, 
the growth dense, and the habit remarkably 
robust. It grows rapidly, and soon covers a 
comparatively large space; one of the best 
for the garden I know. Lobata major 
is another varity of this class, neat 
in habit, the leaves dark - green with 
white nerves. Minoris a pleasing, neat-growing 
Ivy, not very robust, but clings close to the 
will. To those forming a collection it is in¬ 
valuable for its distinctness. Palmata aurea is 
a variety that requires the association of green- 
coloured foliage to bring out the bright yellow 
of its leaves, which are palmate and of moderate 
size. Angularis aurea is a dense grower, the 
majority of the shallow-lobed leaves covered 
with yellow ; it is a useful variety. Succinata 
is [distinct, and its leaves are all pure yellow, 
but it lacks robustness, though it might bo 
highly prized by an Ivy fancier. Spectabilis 
aurea makes a free growth when suitably 
placed ; but, like most of the variegated kinds, 
it will not thrive everywhere. Elegantissimamar- 
ginata rubra is a neat, pretty Ivy.but will not do 
in hot, exposed spots; its leaves are green, 
margined w ith silvery white. Why it is called 
rubra is not apparent, as there is not a trace of 
red on the leafage, but perhaps this colour may 
be developed later on. E. m. grandis is of 
spreading habit, the leaves medium-sized and 
ot a similar colour to the last mentioned. 
The type is a beautiful variety when properly 
treated, the leaves almost triangular, small, and 
broadly margined with creamy-white. Hima- 
laica makes a free, picturesque growth, and 
clings close to the wall ; the leaves are small, 
ovate, green, with dull white nerves; a useful 
kind. Caenwoodianai8 distinct, and a thoroughly 
serviceable Ivy for a prominent position. It is 
neat, fairly vigorous, and has pleasing green 
leafage, the middle Unger-like lobe giving it a 
characteristic appearance. Sagittifolia is a good 
garden Ivy, though its name is misleading, as 
the long, green, small-lobed leaves are more 
hastate than sagittate. Rhomboidea ovata we 
have seen do well in some places, but it is not 
one of the best, the growth being too stiff and 
formal; the leaves are ovate, leathery, and deep- 
green. Dentata, as labelled at Chiswick, pre¬ 
sents a contrast to any that I have mentioned. 
It needs plenty of space to develop its abun¬ 
dance of large cordate leaves, which change 
from yellowish to deep-green. It would do to 
plant against a wall that requires covering, but 
not for a prominent position, os it is not suffi¬ 
ciently retined in appearance. Poetica is a useful 
Ivy for a shady wall ; so also is contracts. The 
variegated variety of the Irish Ivy and Ra?g- 
neriana are too well knowm to need further men¬ 
tion, as they are among the commonest. Such 
vigorous growers as these are more suited for 
covering fences than the small-leaved Ivies, 
which may be used for clothing tree stumps, 
rockeries, and rustic arbours with the l>est 
results. C. E. 


Hydrangea paniculata srandiflora. 
—As an autumn-flowering shrub for the open 
ground this stands in the front rank, and besides 
this it is easily amenable to pot culture, so that 
where it has been earlier in the season assisted 
with a little beat it is now in flower, and very 
beautiful objects little bushes of this Hydrangea 
make when bearing from three to six large heads 
of creamy-white blossoms. When potted up 
for flowering in this way they should be pruned 
back to good plump eyes, and the nearer the 
ground this can be done the better, as the 
shoots attain a good length before they flower, 
and if they originate at a height of 2 feet from 
the base of the plants they look thin and bare. 
When grown under gla ss a free circulation of 
air is necessary, as/mPlewis entfcjatUck the 
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foliage, and a liberal use of the syringe is neces¬ 
sary to keep down red spider. When treated 
as a hardy shrub the yield of bloom is far greater 
if the plants are judiciously pruned and assisted 
with a little stimulant during the growing 
season. The principal pruning that is needed 
is the thinning out of weak and overcrowded 
shoots and the shortening back of the stouter 
ones.—T. 


JAPANESE HAWTHORN (RAPHIOLEPIS 
JAPONICA). 

This shrub, which is represented in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, is at once distinct and 
handsome ; the growth neat, but not rapid, 
and the flowers pinky white, and produced 
with moderate freedom. The foliage is not 
over abundant, but of a fine deep-green colour, 
which affords a pleasing contrast to the flowers. 


clusters of bright, golden blossoms are pro¬ 
duced during the early months of the year in 
great profusion, and the fruits by which they 
are succeeded are just now ripening. The 
berries are large, of a rich purple hue, and 
covered with a beautiful bloom. It delights in 
a good holding soil, and does well in a somewhat 
shaded position.—T. 

Whit© Bush Honeysuckles (Weigelas). 
—There are two very beautiful white-flowered 
Weigelas in cultivation, and, except in colour, 
they are so dissimilar from each other that space 
may well be found for both of them in most 
gardens. The first to be mentioned—viz., W. 
Candida, is a vigorous, somewhat upright- 
habited variety, with rather narrow leaves and 
a great profusion of pure-white blossoms, while 
W. hortensis nivea is of a loose spreadinggrow'th, 
the leaves being larger and more rugose. The 



Japanese Hawthorn (Haphiolepis japonic*). 


It is fairly hardy, but in severe winters the 
plants are crippled, though seldom killed out¬ 
right. R. ovata is also a bold and handsome 
shrub, the pure white flowers freely produced, 
and they show to advantage in their setting of 
deep-green, ovate, leathery leaves. There is a 
good specimen in full bloom on a wall in the 
gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick, and it attracts attention by its dis¬ 
tinct character and cheerful appearance. I 
advise all who want variety among their wall 
shrubs to plant one or two specimens of the 
Raphiolopis mentioned, as they are thoroughly 
distinct from the plants usually employed for 
the enrichment of garden wallB. E. 

The Japan Barberry in fruit.—Berberia 
or Mahonia japonic* is a beautiful shrub pos¬ 
sessing very desirable qualities. In the first 
place, it has noble pinnate leaves, that are but 
seldom sealed even during a hard winter; 
while, should the weather he favourable, its 


blooms, however, are quite equal to those ofW. 
Candida ; indeed, it would no difficult to say 
which is the better. W. Candida has, however, 
a more vigorous constitution than W. hortensis 
nivea. Tnis last is, I believe, of Continental 
origin, while the other was imported from Japan. 
W. Candida may be increased from cuttings 
much more readily than the other.— T. 

4715.— Arbor- vitSB.—It is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to get plants to grow’ close to a large, 
bushy Arbor-vitae, simply because the soil is 
nearly always dry ; not because there is any¬ 
thing of a deleterious nature so far as other 
plants are concerned about the Arbor-yit». 
Plants that will thrive in a dry situation— 
the Woodruff, for instance—succeed well under 
it s bra nches.—E. H. 

White Jessamine for screens. -I 

doubt if there is any plant which makes a 
prettier screen than the common white Jessa¬ 
mine. Its foliage is very pretty and produced 
in dense masses, and ^when covered with its 
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little fragrant flowers the plant is really 
beautiful. I have a fine plant that nearly 
covers a fence, and some of the tall climbing 
Nasturtiums spring up in the border at its 
base every year, and they run np amongst its 
shoots, breaking ont here and there into large 
patches of bright colour, the effect of which is 
charming.—G. 

4740.— Transplanting Planes and Maples.— 
It will be better to transplant the tiees again next 
November; they will move to their final situations with 
more suocessthan if left to form long roots in their present 
positions.—EL H. 


THB COMING WHHK’S WORK. 

Extract* from m garden diary, from July UK 
to July 14 th. 

Staked and tied plants in the herbaceous borders, thin* 
ning out growth where too dense and heavy, placing the 
stakes as much as possible out of sight. Put in a small 
frameful of Pink cuttings of various kinds, including the 
old white, which I like for its sweetness. Going through 
Cucumber-house, removing everything in the shape of old 
leaves or dead stalks; the plants are yet fruitful, and I 
shall allow them to remain for the present, although I 
have plenty of Cucumbers now in pits. Shall discontinue 
fires and trust to sunheat alone. The flower-beds are now 
filling up, and require daily attention to regulate growth ; 
give water to those plants requiring it. and stir the sur¬ 
face. Some people seem to nave an insane desire to be 
everlastingly scratching about with a rake; the rake is at 
this season the worst tool in the garden ; it seals up the 
pores of the soil, causing it to crack and let out all the 
moisture. Looked over Dahlias and Hollyhocks to adjust 
ties; the plants are growing rapidly and will soon be in 
blossom. I have never seen the Hollyhock more vigorous 
and promising, especially the seedling plants. I like to 
see a good spike, and, therefore, I am feeding them well 
with liquid-manure, as well as a mulching of manure on 
the surface. Pinched the shoots of Bouvardias planted 
out to make the plants bushy. Giving the same attention 
also to Salvias, giving water as often as is necessary to 
keep the plants in active growth. In hot weather a 
sprinkling overhead is given ; this tends to keep off red 
spider or other insects which attaok plants insufficiently 
nourished. Watered fruit-trees of various kinds, includ¬ 
ing a collection of Apples on the Paradise stock. I be¬ 
lieve, with ordinary means in a dry summer, it would be 
impossible to give Peaohes on a south wall too much 
water. The summer pruning is still progressing, stopping 
strong shoots first, cutting back to four perfect leaves. 1 
am not touching the pyramids yet; I would rather the 
first shoots should extend a little than cut them back too 
early and have a vigorous second growth. If left a fort¬ 
night longer there will not be much after growth, as the 
fruits will be taking up most of the foroe. Nidled in 
young shoots of Pigs on walls. I do not stop voung wood 
on outdoor Figs; but, if it is kept thin and laid in dose to 
the warm face of the wall to get it well ripened, it will 
fruit its whole length. But the most important point in 
open-air Fig culture, especially north or London, is to 
keep she roots in subjection and near the surface, and 
this means we must either brick them in or run a wall of 
ooncrete around them, or else frequently lift and shorten 
the roots. It is an easy matter to feed trees that are bear¬ 
ing a heavy load of fruit. Removed Pelargoniums which 
have done flowering to the open air; bringing forward 
from the pits tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, Balsams. Ac. 
Looked over Zonal Pelargoniums intended for winter 
blooming weekly and picking off the flowers and rubbing 
oat the central bud of ai ‘ ~ ' ’ * 

ward the i 
including 
favourite. 


B wvcMj nuu piutkiuK uu luo nuwens ana mooing 

central bud of any strong shoot. Pushed for- 
e work of securing Strawberry runners for forcing, 
g a good stook of British Queen, still an old 


Stove. 

Bouvardias.— Young plants struck from cuttings in 
spring will, unless they have been kept all the time in a 
stove or intermediate temperature, have made less progress 
than usual through the long continued cold, sunless season, 
which has, to some extent, affected plants under glass as 
well as out-of-doors. The amount of bloom these plants 
produce is generally proportionate te their size, conse¬ 
quently, means should be taken to make up for the 
backward condition by giving extra heat, unless the 
weather comes more seasonably warm. Much may 
be done by shutting up the house or pit early in the 
afternoons; if the lights are olosed as early as two or three 
O'clock there is no danger of the growth beoomlng weak, 
provided the plants are stood near enough to the glass, as 
when plants of any kind are exposed to plenty of light it 
makes up for any reasonable restriction of air. Young 
Bouvardias of this description should now be moved into 
Hie pots in which they are to be grown on and flowered; 
0-inch or 7-inch pots wul be large enough, as, by applying 
aonoentrated stimulants, or using manure-water, sufficient 
strength oan be secured. 

Old plants of Bouvardias.— Plants that were out 
back after flowering early in spring, and when they had 
made fresh growth were partially shook out and put in 
smaller pots, should now be moved; 8-inch will, in 
most oases, be big enough, unless where extra large 
specimens are wanted. Turfy loam, in the proportion of 
shout three parts to one of leaf-mould, and rotten manure, 
with a sprinkling of sand, is a suitable compost. 

Scutellaria Moociniana.— Amateurs who have the 
convenience of a moderately warm house or pit will find 
this plant deserving of their notice. It is easily grown, 
does not require much room, and, with fair treatment, is 
scarcely ever out of bloom. In addition to this it is such 
a free-bloomer that it will produoe flowers in a 6-inch pot. 
Cuttings that were struok during the winter, or early in 
spring, should now be moved into 6-inoh or 7-inoh pots. 
Older stock should have more room, proportionate to the 
size they have attained. This Scutellaria has a somewhat 
erect habit, consequent on which it requires attention in 
stopping during the early stages growth ; after* ards it 
begins to branoh out more rifely as tie v hslaw the 




bloom-spikes break; but where any branoh so far takes the 
lead as to weaken the others It Is best to pinah out the 

point. 

Plumbago rosea.— This Is a distinct-looking plant, 
that bears long spikes of handsome red flowers from the 
extremities of the shoots. It requires a little more warmth 
than some of the other autumn and winter-blooming 
subjects; consequently, it is only where enough artificial 
heat is used during the early stages of growth in spring, and 
again through the autumn and beginning of winter, 
during whioh time the flowers are proauoed, that it is any 
use attempting to grow this Plumbago. Young stock 
should now be moved into 8-inoh or 9-lnoh pots, whioh will 
be sufficient for them the first year. Supposing that they 
have had their tops pinched out already a seoond stopping 
may be made; this will be sufficient to cause the produc¬ 
tion of the requisite number of branches. Older examples 
that were headed down after flowering, and have since had 
their balls reduoed, and been put in smaller pots, should 
now have a shift into others two sizes larger. In the case of 
these old specimens all that is necessary in the way of 
stopping is to pinch out the ends of the shoots onoe, and 
to repeat this with any that may be monopolising too much 
strength, as it is better that the plants should consist of a 
moderate quantity of fairly strong shoots than a larger 
number of weak ones. When the roots have got well hold 
of the soil after potting manure-water may be given once a 
week. As the branches extend they should be tied out so 
as to admit light to the centres of the plants. 

Eranthemuma. —Of the winter-blooming kinds of 
Eranthemum, E. pulohellum is the most desirable in the 
oolour of its flowers, whioh are of a lovely blue shade. 
The plant is a good grower, and is equally free in bloom¬ 
ing ; every shoot from the strongest to the weakest will 
produoe a spike of flowers, which come in during the last 
months of the year or early in the new, acoordiog to the 
amount of heat that is used. Cuttings struok sinoe the 
beginning of the winter should now be in a condition for 
the final potting. If the plants have made good progress, 
they may be put in 8-inch or 10-inoh pots; if they are 
small, a size or two less will suffioe. But even if they are 
backward a good deal may yet be done to get them up to 
the requisite size between now and the end of September, 
at which time more air may be given. This, also, is an 
erect-habited plant that requires to have the shoots 
stopped twioe during the first reason after propagation, 
without which it will run up to a considerable height be¬ 
fore branching muoh. Old stook that were out close in 
after blooming, and afterwards were partially shook out, 
should now have a shift. Strong examples will fill 12-inoh 
pots, as the plant is a free rooter. Suitable soil for this 
and most other Eranthemuma, as, likewise, the two pre¬ 
viously named plants, is turfy loam, with some rifted 
rotten manure, a little leaf-mould, and sand. 

Serlcographls Ghiesbreghtiana,— 'This is a free- 
blooming, late autumn-flowering plant. It bears red tube¬ 
shaped flowers, whioh are produced freely in branching 
sprays from the extremities of the shoots. It will thrive 
in a moderately warm house, but must not be kept too 
oool during the latter months of the year, as the flowers 
do not open freely if the temperature is too low. Spring- 
struok plants should now be put in 8-in. or 9-in. pots, which 
will in most oases be large enough to bloom them in. Where 
any older examples have been kept on for flowering a 
second time they will bear 10-inoh or 11-inoh pots. If the 
plants have been onoe stopped, they may now be gooe 
over again, and have the tops of all the growths taken off. 
If about three joints are removed it will be better than if 
only the points are taken, as more eyes will break where 
the wood is moderately firm than if merely the soft ex¬ 
tremities are removed. 

.ZEschynanthUfl. —The different kinds of ASaohynan- 
thus are amongst the best of all plants for furnishing 
hanging-baskets in warm houses. The natural drooping 
habit of the plants, with their free but not too rampant 
growth, make than especially adapted for using in this 
way. They will last several years for the purpose 
in question, provided they are properly managed. One 
of the principal matters In their cultivation when em¬ 
ployed for this purpose is to annually out the shoots well 
back, without whion the branches get too long and have a 
straggling, untidy appearance. The beet time to shorten 
them is just after the flowering is over. Previous to head¬ 
ing in the soil should be allowed to get partially dry; but 
in withholding water it must not he carried so far as to 
cause the leaves to shrivel. After cutting in syringe the 
plants overhead daily, keeping them in a moderately 
warm temperature. When they have made a few inches 
of new growth they may be turned out and repotted, if 
necessary, removing as much of the old soil as oan be got 
away without sacrificing the roots. ASschynanthus will 
thrive in either loam or peat; hut I should give the pre¬ 
ference to the latter where it is available. Some sand and 
a sprinkling of broken crooks should be added. After 
potting encourage growth by giving a moderate stove 
temperature, with a somewhat moist condition of the 
atmosphere. The roots should be kept a little on the dry 
side until they have begun to move freely. When ASechy- 
nanthus are used for hanging-baskets it is better to grow 
them in pots and plunge the pots in Moss in the baskets; 
in this way they look better and are easier dealt with 
when repotting has to be carried out. A3. grandiflorus 
and A3. splendidus are late summer-bloomers, and, con¬ 
sequently, in their case the cutting back must be deferred 
until later on, after they have flowered. Thomas Bum 


Outdoor Garden. 

As soon as the Rhododendrons and Amiens go oat of 
blossom pick off the seed-pods, unless seeds are required. 
The old yellow Azalea pontioa is a charming bush, very 
.effective in oolour, and very sweet. The craze for new 
things and novelties has led to many good old plants being 
neglected. The best time to prune Lilacs and Ribee or 
flowering Currants is just as the flowers are fading. Do 
not out hard back, but simply weed out ragged-looking 
shoots. The Golden chain or Laburnum makes a very 
ornamental garden fence. Gather the seeds when ripe, 
and sow at onoe. When the seedlings are large enough to 
transplant set them out a foot apart in a line where the 
hedge is required, and train them to oroes eaoh other 
diagonally to form a diamond pattern. Pick decaying 
ana faded blossoms from Roses, and keep a sharp look-out 
for mildew, and apply the usual remedy. Follow up the 


budding of Brier stocks. No one oan hope to be suooeas* 
ful in Rose culture who has not a constant stream of young' 

S lants coming on either from budding or cuttings. For 
warf Roses own- root plants are best. Cuttings of Hybrid 
Perpetual and Teas will root now in a gentle botbecL 
When the wood is fit for budding it is also in the right 
condition for making cuttings. Single eyes will strike. 
In dry, hot situations some kinds of bedding plants wiQ 
be benefited by a mulch of manure. Caloeoiarias and 
Violas, for instance, often fail if not so assisted. If the 
manure is objectionable press it down and scatter some 
•oil over it. What are termed old-fashioned flowers, suoh 
as perennial Larkspurs, Clove Carnations, Pinks, Sweet 
Williams, Canterbury Brils, and bushes of Lavender, are 
now very sweet and nioe. Afford the necessary support 
to Sweet Peas, as when they or any other plants are per¬ 
mitted to sprawl about the effect is marred. Sow seeds 
of Pansies to raise plants for setting ont in the autumn. 

Fruit Garden. 

Encourage young Vines reoently planted to make all the 
wood possible. Do not starve the plants for want of 
water. The more growth they make the more the roots 
increase, and, though it will be necessary to use the knife 
freely in the autumn, the large amount of root force be¬ 
hind the buds will cause such a development as will pro- 
diiae good results in the near future. The young canes of 
Vines in pots intended for early work will now be getting 
firm, ana as soon as quite brown place them outside 
against a sunny w&U to complete their ripening. Con¬ 
tinue the removal of the surplus young wood from trees 
on walls and espaliers, bearing in mind that all pruning 
tends to weaken, and that it will be advisable to leave 
those trees which are not making much wood unpruned 
till September. There is too great a tendency in the 
matter of pruning to treat all trees alike. As soon as the 
bark works freely the budding of stone and other fruits- 
may begin. In the future this system of propagating 
fruits vnll probably be extended. All fruit-trees are as 
easily inoreased this way as by grafting, and it gives the 
propagator two strings to bis how. If unable to get- 
through all his grafting in spring, he may put in buds in 
summer. Budding stone fruits and also Apples and Peani 
is just as easy as budding Roses, and is done in the same 
way. In all cases it is better to bud near the ground line ; 
the buds will take better there. Do not head the stooks- 
baok till next spring, and in that case the buds will re¬ 
main dormant through the winter, and, when the head in 
removed, under the pressure of the roots a good growth 
will be made the same season. The beet Strawberry for 
early forcing in a general way is the Vioomtesse de Thury. 
La Sucre, The Captain, British Queen, President, Sir J- 
Paxton, and Sir C. Napier are good for succession. Cut¬ 
away all runners not required. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes under glass are now bearing freely, and will 
need a good deal of support in the shape of rich liquid* 
and mulchings. Ventilate freely, and, u the fruits show 
any tendency to crook, out them a little before they are 
ripe, and let them finish ripening off the plants, when 
the plants are pushed on with strong heat and stimulants 
the fruit will sometimes crack round the stalk. Usually 
increasing the ventilation will remove this evil. If the 
Onion maggots are doing any damage, drees the bed with 
nitrate of soda, at the rate of 10 lb. to the square rod; 
this dressing will be beneficial if there are no maggot* 
Pull up and destroy all infested plant* Paraffln-ai ad 
water, at the rate of a wineglassful to a gallon o! water, 
may be usefully given to Carrots on land much affected 
with (he Carrot grub. Apply it with a rosed pot; agitate 
it well just previous to using it, as it is difficult to mix. 
About the middle of July sow Brown Cos Lettuoe for 
autumn use. This is the most reliable variety for 
autumn, winter, and spring. Sow again about •» end of 
the month, and again the middle of August a:.d the first 
week in September. Some of the last sowings will remain 
in the seed-bed till spring. Plant out Endive in rows 
16 inches apart and 1 foot from eaoh other in the rows. 
If very dry weather prevails, thoroughly soak the drills: 
before sowing any seeds at this season, and oover with 
some dry soil; the latter keeps the moisture from escap¬ 
ing. In some cases a shade may be used. In very hot 
summers this is desirable. Sow Early Horn Carrots for 
autumn and winter use ; also Parsley. Draw a little earth 
up to the early Celery and Leeks; not suffioient to prevent¬ 
watering, as at present water is an absolute necessity,, 
especially to Celery. Gather all Peas and Beans as soon* 
as fit for use. E. Hobdat. 


Work In th* Town Garden. 

Dahlias will require more attention at preseal tftnrr 
almost any other occupant of the garden. All must be 
loosely but securely fastened to strong stakes as they 
advance, and old ground roots should have their shoeta 
thinned to three, or at most four, on a plant, move than 
this being quite useless. The Caotus varieties, though 
very beautiful in flower, are eo shy in town air as to be 
scarcely worth growing. For urban gardens none are so 
useful as the common or horde* varieties, with a few of 
the Pompone kinds, suoh as Guiding Star, Sunshine, Pure 
Love, ho. Keep a sharp look-out for earwigs, whioh 
often play sad havoc. Trap them by means of small in¬ 
verted flower-pots on the stakes, with a little dry hay or 
Moss in the bottom, and also by means of pieces of hollow 
Reeds placed among the foliage. Zinnias are grand 
garden plants, and It is surprising how fast they grow 
during spells of rough and wet weather, suoh ss we are 
now having. A good strain of double Zinnias produoe* 
really splendid flowers, and there are few better town 
plants than these. African Marigolds are exorilent town 
plants; they make a place look so bright in the autumn, 
and a good strain affords really beautiful flowers. There is 
still time to put out good strong plants of this gay annual. 
Canterbury Bells are just now very fine; the cup-and-sauoer 
varieties, or those in which the oolyx has become petaloid, 
are strikingly handsome and very varied in form, while 
the pure white and rose-ooloured varieties are exception¬ 
ally beautifuL Seed of these, as also of Sweet Williams 
and other biennials and perennials, must be sown at onoe 
to secure good results for next year. The Marvel of Peru 
(Mirabilis jalapa) should find a place in every town garden. 
The plant forms suoh a symmetrical bush, and produces 
its small white, red, or yellow flowers in suoh abundanoe. 
To make sure of the old roots they should b# taken up and 
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•torn) away during winter after the manner of Dahlias. 
Primulas for winter flowering ought to be got into their 
flowering pots as soon as posable. Drain well, and use a 
rather stiff compost of turfy loam, leaf-soil, and ooarse 
sand or grit. Keep them olose for a time after potting, 
then admit plenty of air. Cyolamen seed sown now and 
potted off in spring will produce grand plants to flower the 
following season. B. C. R. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING}, 


WILD GRASSES FOR ROOM DECORA¬ 
TION. 

I suppose almost every reader of Gardening has 
at some time gathered a handful of Grasses, with 
the idea of keeping them for winter decoration, 
but in the majority of cases with very unsatis¬ 
factory results. Although we have such an 
immense variety, almost all beautiful in 
flower, the percentage that are ‘‘everlasting 
is not muck larger than it is with the flowers in 
our gardens. Fortunately, most of them are 
not for to seek, and may be found at the proper 
season by anyone who is luoky enough to be 
able to take a country walk. 

The first of the Grasses to flower that dry 
well is too well known to need description. 
Every country boy knows the Quaker Grass, 
Totter Grass, Wiggle-waggle (it has a hundred 
names besides its proper one, Briza media); 
and although it is not nearly as ornamental as 
some of the others, it is such a universal 
favourite with children that it may well claim a 

f lace in the nursery, if not in the drawing-room. 

t may be found in almost every upland pasture 
from now until the Grass is cut. The next to be 
looked after is the lordly Hassock Grass or Giant 
Aira (Aira csespitosa), a large and most beauti¬ 
ful variety, that keeps well. It may generally 
be found overtopping all its neighbours by the 
river’s brink, in damp, ill-drained meadows, 
neglected hedgerows, or damp woods. Though 
the herbage is so coarse no cattle will eat it, it 
is a treasure to the lover of Nature. Care 
should be taken to gather it when in flower, 
about the second week in July, and from a sunny 
spot. If gathered too soon it Bhrivels, and if 
too late it puts on a stiffness that more than half 
mars its beauty. Also, get it into its permanent 
quarters as early as possible, or, if that be not 
possible, hang it up to dry, stalks upwards; as it 
has such a large, spreading panicle it should not 
be crowded in the vase. 

Wavy Aira (Aira flexuo3a) is a contrast in 
almost every respect to the last, except in its 
time of flowering and its exqciisite beauty. It is 
to be found, not in the rushy meadow, but on 
the dry hill-top, finding a home in the cracks of 
some barren rock or on the sun-dried tops of 
some sandy railroad cutting—often, too, among 
the needles of a Pine-forest. Where the Brake 
Fern and the Ling grow, look for the wavy Aira. 
Its leaves, instead of being rough and saw-like, 
are round and smooth as a hair, growing in tufts 
of a lovely, glossy dark-green. It is a compa¬ 
ratively small plant about 15 inohes high. The 
stalks, if grown in the sun, are a rich purple, 
and the flowerets, on their delicate foot-stalks, 
of a most brilliant metallic lustre. My remarks 
about gathering and arranging its big brother 
apply equally to this, exoepb that it should be 
arranged in much denser bunches. Be very 
careful to get no other Grasses mixed with it, as 
its only neighbours dry a light straw colour, 
and would quite spoil the bouquet, and it is not 
easy to remove them afterwards without doing 
a deal of damage. 

The Wild Oat (Avena fatua) is a very orna¬ 
mental object, and should be looked for topping 
the Barley, or other dwarf-growing kinds of 
corn, a few weeks before harvest. 

The Barren Brome (Bromus stezilis) and 
Hairy Brome (Bromus asper) are easily recog¬ 
nised in almost every hedgerow by their 
resemblance to the Oat, ana are fine, bold 
Grasses for keeping, if gathered when well past 
the flowering stage, but before they are npe, 
say the last week m July. If allowed to get 
ripe they will find the housemaid a winter’s 
work getting the seeds out of the carnet. 

The Wood Mblick (Melica uniuora) is a 
charming little Grass, the purple plume and 
white interior of the flower give it more the 
appearance of some pretty annual than of a bit 
of hay. It may generally be found in any shady 
coppice or game cover, and is easily recognised 


few florets on eaoh. Its effect is best seen when 
arranged very sparingly in quite small vases or 
specimen glasses. 

The Hare’s Tail (Lagurus ovatus) is, I 
believe, found growing in many of the sandy 
parts of our coast, though I have not found it 
there. I have found it plentifully enough on 
the sandy dunes of Belgium and Normandy, and 
a very pretty and peculiar find I thought it; it 
is well worth looking after by those that have 
the chance. I have gathered it in September 
and kept it for years, but believe its flowering 
time is much earlier. Its neighbour, the Sea 
Mat Grass (Psamma arenaria) is a large, coarse 
Grass, found iu similar situations, and I have 
known it kept for half a generation by people 
who do not often visit the seaside. 

The Canary Grass (Phalaris canariensis) is 
a pretty little object, with a top-like panicle 
striped two shades of green, often found in 
weedy corners of gardens, but is not strictly a 
wild Grass and probably came from the contents 
of the bird cage. 

The common Reed (Arundo Phragmites) is, 
perhaps, for the purpose we are considering, the 
most useful of all the family. It is so easily 
found, keeps so well, may be pulled to pieces 
and rearranged, and at the same time is so very 
ornamental that if tied to one variety this would 
be my selection. It should be gathered the 
second week in September, tied up in not too large 
bundles, or hung head downward until dry. 
When dry, oh ! what a surprise. It has swelled 
to four times its original dimensions; having a 
beautiful feathery look, quite different to its 
former state. It is like the chrysalis opening 
into the butterfly. There are a few other Grasses 
I could name, but anyone who has these has a 
thing of beauty that will be, if not a joy for ever, 
at least a joy until spring cleaning and spring 
flowers put an end to their existence. 

L. 0. T. 


ORNAMENTAL PALMS FOR AMATEURS. 

By the above title I mean Palms that will 
thrive in small pots, and grow well in the 
dwelling-house or greenhouse. Some twenty 
years ago these plants were very seldom to be 

seen in English gardens, and in an amateur’s | than the majority of plants, 
garden never—indeed, English plant-growers 1 ™ — —a . 


by the great tuft, 
a ad the few and sleni 


dark- jreen foliage, 
mi ^th a very 


were under the impression that to grow Palms 
required an immense house, like the Palm-house 
in Kew Gardens, quite forgetting that in the 
majority of cases Palms require many years to 
outgrow the accommodation of an ordinary 
greenhouse. After this erroneous idea was 
broken down Palms were taken into favour, and 
the resources of the Continental gardens were 
drawn upon, for on the Continent these plants 
had been, and still are, largely used for house 
decoration—and for some few years Palms were 
exceedingly popular in England, but at the pre¬ 
sent time the interest formerly taken in them 
has greatly subsided. I, however, wish amateurs 
would take up the cultivation of Palms ; there 
are plenty of kinds they could grow well enough 
to make the owners of larger gardens blush for 
their want of taste in discarding these handsome 
plants from their houses, but who acknowledge 
their ornamental properties by always stipu¬ 
lating for a large quantity of Palms to be sup 
plied for the deooration of the rooms upon the 
occasion of a ball or conversazione. Many 
amateurs may say it sounds pleasant and very 
nice, but we cannot afford to maintain a stove 
in our small garden; and how can we grow 
Palms without ? To such I would say that al¬ 
though these plants grow quicker in heat, many 
of them thrive well in a cool temperature. Take, 
for example, the Kentias. No more useful and 
ornamental race of Palms exists than these. 
Well, a friend of mine in Australia, which, as 
Sam Slick says, “ is one of our colonies,” sent 
me home some seeds of K. Fosteriana, saying 
this will thrive in a greenhouse, and is the most 
ornamental of all the Kentias. The latter por¬ 
tion of his statement I cannot quite endorse, 
but the hardiness I can vouch for. I raised the 
seeds without heat, and gave many young plants 
to my friends, and I have now a pair in my 
window which are about 2£ feet high, bearing 
five leaves each, and they have never been grown 
anywhere else, and they are now five years old 
from seed, and they are as healthy and as green 
as Leeks. I beg pardon, I have made a wrong 
assertion—not an intentional lie—but when I 
said these plants had been grown entirely in my 


window, I forgot that last year they stood out¬ 
doors in my window-box ; but this year my 
better-half has pleaded to have them remain 
inside the window. They, however, are fre¬ 
quently set outdoors in the rain, and often set 
outdoors in the evening, and watered overhead 
when there has been no rain, and they are left 
in the open air all night. This treatment washes 
off the dust, and the exposure to the air deepens 
the green of their leaves, and renders them more 
ornamental when brought in again. What can 
require more simple treatment than this ? Your 
so-called Parlour Palm, which is no Palm at all, 
requires as much care, and is not half so beau¬ 
tiful, although it is one of the very best plants 
for window decoration, and I should like 
to inspire window gardeners with enthu¬ 
siasm enough to induce them to grow Palms. 
Some would raise an objection to their 
expense, adding that they have no friends “ in 
one of our colonies ” to send them home seeds, 
and that to buy plants in this country is expen¬ 
sive. Well, the labourer is worthy of his hire ; 
but if they are bought as one-year-old seedlings, 
the cost will not be much, and you will have 
all the more pleasure in rearing them. We will 
come nearer home for our next example, 

The Date Palm, the fruits of which are ex¬ 
posed for sale in every fruiterer’s shop. Buy a 
pound and give them to your children to eat; if 
you have no children I am sorry for you, but in 
this case eat them yourself. Pour some very 
hot water upon the seeds from the fruit, and let 
it stand on the hob beside the fire all day, 
then sow. If you have a greenhouse, place the 
pot on the shelf near the glass; if not set in the 
window exposed to the sun. The plants will not 
require potting singly for a twelvemonth. They 
will increase in size according to the amount of 
care taken of them. I saw a plant of this Date 
Palm in the Isle of Wight a few months ago, 
which had been bought in a pound of fruit for 
3d. ten years ago. It has been grown in a 
greenhouse all the time, and now bears about 
a dozen of its beautiful leaves, which are some 
twelve feet or fourteen feet long, so that here 
are cheap Palms to be had ; but if these plants 
of various kinds do cost a little more to purchase 
at the beginning, they last very much longer 
than the majority of plants. The Kentias and 
Phoenix above mentioned are feathery-leaved 
Palms. Two nice Fan-leaved companions for 
these are the Australian Chamserops Livistona 
australis and C. humilis, the last named being 
the only member of the family which extends into 
Europe, being found wild as far north as Nice, 
where, however, it does not rise upon a single 
stem, but forms a quantity of suckers, and these 
form dense masses which seldom exceed 3 feet 
or 4 feet high; but should the suckers be 
removed, or detached from the parent, the stem 
assumes greater proportions, and becomes a 
stately tree. I shall not introduce any more 
kinds here, but will continue the subject at some 
future time, just giving in this place some hints as 
to the management of Palms as window plants. 
The pots for them must be well drained, for 
they love an abundant supply of water; the 
old Arab saying that “ Palms love to have their 
heads in the oven, but their feet in the water ” 
being essentially true. Water in abundance is 
a great necessity, but it must not be allowed to 
become stagnant. They also like to be fully 
exposed to the sunshine. The Boil should consist 
of loam, peat, and dried cow manure in about 
equal parts. Do not pot loosely, but let the 
soil be rammed down very firm, leaving a 
sufficient space to hold water enough to soak 
the mass, Deside which they will be much 
improved by an occasional soaking in a pail 
of water during the summer months. As 
the plants increase in size they will require 
shifting into larger pots, but do not over-pot 
them. This is a fault with English growers. 
On the Continent they grow very handsome 
Palms three times the size of ours in the same¬ 
sized pot. It is done by applications of top- 
dressings of cow-manure, tolerably well dried, 
and this increases the nutriment to the plants 
without increase of pot, which renders them 
more easily of removal, and suitable for so 
many more places of service during the arrange¬ 
ments of decoration. Humphrey Clinker. 


Our readers will kindly remember that wean gladto 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or gmitn scones, especially of gardens gf 
a pscturtxrus character. 
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quite late m the summer, and I need hardly say 
that, when allowed to do so, the plants are 
weakened thereby. Every cultivator of Pansies 
ought to be content if his stock is in flower three 
months, at the end of which all the flowering 
shoots should be cutoff. Strong, well-hardened 
plants, put out early in April, will be in flower 
in a month (except, perhaps, in the north); in 
any case, three months are long enough to allow 
them to be in flower, as by that time the strength 
of the plants will be exhausted, having in view 
that the cultivator wishes them to live, and by 
the early autumn to provide him with cuttings 
in sufficient numbers and strength to perpetuate 


STRIPED SQUILL (PUSCHKINIA 
SCILLOIDES). 

Triis is one of the best of the many pretty Scilla- 
like spring bulbs, with flowers of a pale grey- 
blue colour, delicately pencilled With darker 
lines and rather broad foliage ; also known as 
P. libanotica. There are two or three garden 
varieties, of which one is nearly white, and 
another has the flowers more closely clustered. 


HAREBELLS, OR CAMPANULAS. 

The Harebells, or Campanulas, are a large and 
interesting family, presenting a striking diver 
sity of character, so that one may grow the 
whole of the best species and varieties without 
introducing sameness into the garden. A family 
likeness pervades the whole, the flowers of 
the majority being of that bell-shaped char¬ 
acter which is a distinguishing feature of the 
family, and has earned for the plants the pretty 
English name that they bear. The dwarf alpine 
kinds are peculiarly adapted for the rock gar¬ 
den, falling over and hiding the facings of the 
stones and making luxurious carpets of growth, 
which when studded with the blue-coloured 
flowers are exquisitely beautiful. Many are of 
tall habit and suitable for the background of a 
border, or for associating with other things in 
the wild garden ; while several, as the Canter¬ 
bury Bell, are useful for beds and odd spots 
where colour and beauty are required. In these 
notes I have only attempted to point out a few 
of the best. This family well repays for care¬ 
ful study, and its popularity with all who love 
beautiful plants is a sign of its genuine worth. 

Carpathian Harebell.—C. carpatica and 
its variety alba are two distinct, free-flowering, 
and noteworthy kinds, the last-mentioned being 
useful for edging. They may be easily raised 
from seed, as is the case with many of the 
Campanulas. 

Brittle Harebell (C. fragilia) is one of the 
most tender ; indeed, in some places it will not 
survive the winter without protection in some 
form or other. Where it oannot safely be left out 
in the open, the proper plan is to lift the plants 
in the autumn, keep over the winter in a frame, 
and plant out in spring. It is a native of 
Southern Europe, and should have a warm 
sunny position where the soil is light and well 
drained. I like to see it planted at the edge 
of a stone, so that its prostrate flowering stems 
may hang over. When thus grown, its appear¬ 
ance when the delicate blue flowers are in full 
beauty is delightful. The best way to increase 
the plant is by cuttings, and these taken off in 
the spring may be struck easily. 

Garganian Harebell (C. garganica).—Like 
the last-mentioned, this should be planted against 
a ledge on the rockery, so that itsnowering stems 
over. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

Thbre has, unfortunately, been a falling off in 
the number of cultivators of these handsome 
flowers within the last few years, which is 
much to be regretted, seeing what a charming 
sight a good selection presents when in flower. 
The reason of this falling off in the number of 
growers is not far to seek, for no experienced 
person would question the statement that they 
are rather difficult subjects to deal with. This 
feature in their behaviour may be overcome by 
pursuing a judicious system of management in 
the late summer and autumn months. I find 
that the southern growers treat them too ten¬ 
derly as a rule during the winter, which makes 
the plants bo weak as spring advances that 
they quickly succumb to any unfavourable 
influences when they are planted. They are 


The Striped Squill (Puschkinia scilloides). Engraved rom a photograph. 


may hang over. It is at once distinct and beauti- 
I ful,. making compact, tufted growth, and pro¬ 
ducing with great profusion its pale blue racomes 
of flowers. It is highly prized for the embellish¬ 
ment of the rockery. 

Wall Bellflower fC. muralis) is another of 
the dwarf tufted Bellflowers that is, by reason 
of its habit, suitable for the rockery, and if it is 
planted in fissures and nooks, its pale blue flowers 
are well displayed. This also does well in pots, 
and when thus grown makes a pleasing flower 
for the greenhouse, though it is seldom we find 
it grown for this purpose. It both grows and 


certainly not tender in the strict sense of the 
word, although I should not advise anyone to 
risk the whole of their stock in the open 
without affording them Borne protection 
during the winter. That they are not tender 
I have proof here, where wo have some clumps 
now in fairly good health that have stood 
for years without being disturbed. To keep 
them through the winter in the open ground, I 
find that the soil must be well drained, as damp 
is a greater enemy than frost. It is also 
necessary to stir up the surface lightly round 
the plants in the autumn, to allow the water to 
percolate through the soil. I have watched the 
behaviour of Pansies rather closely for some 
years, and I am satufled that the principal cause 
of the plants dying out is through exhaustion, 
the plants being allowed to continue longer in 
bloom than is good for them; the result of which 
is the stock becomes so weak that the cultiva¬ 
tor cannot get sufficiently strong growth in the 
autumn to perpetuate his plants. He must, 
therefore, do -with weakly cuttings or offsets ; 
the consequence is, the plants do not get suffi¬ 
cient strength to go through the winter without 
a good deal of coddling, and many losses occur. 
Besides heat and drought, which cause the 
plants to die away during summer, losses occur 
through the continuous flowering of the plants. 
This feature is more remarkable in those varie¬ 
ties bearing medium-sized flowers than in the 
case of the large ones. 

In a good soil that is favourable to their 
growth, Pansies will qtfntihue, flewermj; until 


shading at first, and the soil must he kept con¬ 
stantly moist. Az the end of a month a little 
air may be given them, and the quantity in¬ 
creased as the growth progresses The best 
place in winter for plants raised in this way is 
m a cold frame, where they can be protected 
from severe frost and heavy rain. Many in¬ 
crease their stock in the autumn by dividing 
the old stools. This plan gives much less 
trouble, as after the plants are pulled to pieces, 
and the oldest portions rejected, they can be 
placed at once where they are to remain during 
the winter, but such plants are not equal to 
those raised from cuttings. 

The treatment of Pansies during the winter 
need not involve much labour. In mild weather 
the frames should be ventilated night and day, 
and on all favourable occasions the lights 
should be drawn off early in the morning and 
put on again at night. Slugs are often trouble¬ 
some during the winter, and the most satisfac¬ 
tory way of destroying them is to search the 
frames at night with a candle. 

With regard to the after management, very 
few care to devote frames to flower them in, 
but I can only say that the best blooms I ever 
saw were grown in frames by an amateur ; his 
flowers were exceptionally large, all the mark¬ 
ings clearly defined, and the colours distinct. 
This grower used to have from three to five 
plants in 8-inch and 10-inch pote instead of a 
bed of soil, which enabled him to remove his 
plants to a cool position as scon as bright 
weather eommencea. Seeing that the majority 


flowers freely. 

Austrian Harebell (C. pulla) and Tufted 


Harebell (C. pumila) are two lovely kinds, the 
last-mentioned being well-known and frequently 
) masses in cottage gardens. There 


seen in large masses in cottage gard 
is a bed in a front garden on th< 

Road, at Kew, one mass of white. _ r _ 

can be increased by division to almost any ex¬ 
tent. A contrast to this in colour is C. pulla, 
which is a dwarf, tufted kind, the flowers Deing 
distinctly bell-shaped and of rich violet-purple 
hue. When grown side by side on the rockery 
or in shallow pans, the colours harmonise 
effectively. The last-mentioned may be readily 
propagated by cuttings, which if taken now 
from the shoots that have not flowered will easily 
root. Keep the young plants in pots during the 
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l&irives bast in a light soil and north or oast 
aspect, as the south is rather too warm. 

Turban Bellflower (C. turbinata).—This is 
a dwarf, compact kind well known for its beauty 
and diBtinctnesss. The flowers are large, fre¬ 
quently measuring nearly 2 inches in diameter, 
and of a fine shade of purplish blue. The variety 
pallida has flowers of a soft porcelain blue, which 
are produced with such freedom as to almost en¬ 
tirely hide the leafage. It is far more vigorous 
in growth than the type, and may be grown in 
ordinary soil. The variety pelviformis is also 
desirable ; the flowers are saucer-Bhaped and of 
a lovely pale-blue colour. It blooms later than 
the others, and to obtain a display late in 
summer divide the plants in spring and plant 
out. 

Clustered Bellflower (C. glome rata) is a 
native plant, and too well known to need 
description. It is at once handsome and dis¬ 
tinct, growing in any soil, and producing freely 
terminal clusters of blue flowers. The variety 
dahurica is the best for the garden, as it is 
almost, if not quite, as free growing as the type, 
and the flowers are of a deeper shade. It re¬ 
quires a sunny position to ensure fine growth 
and a plentiful display of bloom. 

Canterbury bell (C. Medium) is a thoroughly 
popular garden plant, and deservedly so, as it 
may be raised readily from seed, and we have 
now a considerable range of colouring among 
the numerous varieties. I prefer the rose- 
coloured varieties, as they harmonise well with 
the pure whites. For the border the deep 
violet purples are useful; but I dislike the 
double varieties, as they lack the grace and re¬ 
finement characteristic of the singles. It is un¬ 
necessary to mention the Canterbury Bells 
further than to say that the best way to raise 
them is from seed, which should be sown in 
March or April. 

The following are also useful kinds : C. Hosti, 
very pleasing, flowers pure white ; Peach-leaved 
Bellflower (C. persicifolia), and Its white variety 
called alba, C. pyramidalis, C. latifolia, C. 
Loreyi, and C. grandis. These are all easy to 
cultivate, and indispensable in a collection. 

__ C. 

AQUILEGIAS. 

I am often surprised that one seldom sees the 
finest sorts of Aquilegia grown in herbaceous 
borders, though few flowers equal them in deli¬ 
cate beauty. Even at a flower show I was at 
last week only chrysantha was exhibited. I 
am inclined to think that arises from a mis¬ 
taken idea that they require special care and at¬ 
tention. I have a herbaceous border which is just 
now in marvellous beauty, and one of its greatest 
ornaments is a large group pf Aquilegias, con¬ 
sisting of A. chrysantha, A. californica, A. 
glandulosa (not in flower), A. coerulea, and two 
or three seedlings which have come up of them¬ 
selves and flowered this year, ana are very 
pretty. The two first-named have stood the 
last three very severe winters entirely unpro¬ 
tected, and the others have been equally so this 
winter. This is the more strange as the border 
faces north-east, and has in front a bare and! un¬ 
protected sweep of land in one of the coldest 
parts of Wiltshire, and is therefore swept by 
those cruel winds in a really pitiless manner; 
and so bitter was the weather this year that not 
oMy Laurels, but the Portugal Laurels (never 
injured here before), which back the border, 
were scorched and nearly killed by these winds. 
I think the secret must be that we are on rock, 
and therefore, though cold, they are perfectly 
well drained. The soil is a deep loam, well en¬ 
riched with manure. I Enclose a blossom of one 
of the seedlings, as it seems to me a good one. 
It must be a cross between the common purple 
and chrysantha. 

Specimen hArdy border plants.— 

One handsome specimen is more effective and 
attracts more attention than a number of small 
plants. It is true some plants deteriorate with 
age, and, therefore, they are not adapted for 
forming specimens ; but take the Plantain Lilies 
(Funkias). Several years will be required to 
make the small plants we obtain from the nur¬ 
sery into specimens ; but when they attain to a 
large size they are handsome objects. All the 
Plantain Lilies make handsome border plants, 
and the hardy Geraniums. are also plants 

ey 8mtej ,or ^fc ition ' 


We have G. ibericum, now 4 feet over, and 
covered with its peculiar purple-tinted flowers. 
G. sanguineum, a dwarf red-flowered species, is 
also very pretty, though less conspicuous than 
iberionm. Some of the Spirssas and Bellflowers, 
or Campanulas, make good specimens, and among 
plants of larger growth there are the Celandine 
Tree (Bocoonia oordata), the Knotweeds (Poly¬ 
gonums), especially P. cuspidatum and P. sacha- 
unense. The Phloxes, Potentillas, and Pyre* 
thrums deteriorate with age, and must be divided 
and replanted to keep them in proper condition. 
—H. __ 

SOWING BIENNIALS. 

This is a good time to sow many of the plants 
that, although readily raised from seed, need 
two seasons to bring them to perfection as 
flowering plants, ana are, therefore, termed 
biennials to distinguish them from annuals that 
are sown, flower, and perfect their seed within 
the current year. There are so many good 
things that one would fill a catalogue to enume¬ 
rate only the best; but they aU need pretty 
much the same culture—viz., sow the seed 
thinly, either in drills or in a bed broadcast, and 
if the weather proves dry, keep the soil moist 
by watering until the young plants are well 
rooted ; and in the cool showery weather that 
generally prevails in autumn, lift them carefully 
with good roots, and plant out in rows about 6 
inches apart, so that they may get well rooted 
before severe weather sets in. They may be 
thinned out in spring by taking out every alter¬ 
nate plant, thus leaving the remainder 1 foot 
apart, and for a supply of cut flowers there is 
hardly anything to surpass the following—viz.. 
Antirrhinums/ Aquilegias, or Columbines, Can¬ 
terbury Bells, single and double in great variety; 
Delphiniums, in lovely shades of blue; Dianthus, 
in several varieties; Digitalis or Foxglove ; 
Forget-me-not or Myosotis, lovely for spring bed¬ 
ding ; Heartsease or Pansy (if sown now make 
fine plants for next season); Honesty (Lunaria 
biennis); Pentstemon comes well from seed; 
Scabiosa, one of the best plants for dry or poor 
soils ; Stocks, of the Brompton, Intermediate, 
and Queen varieties are lovely things for cutting 
(sow now, and plant in sheltered positions before 
winter comes on); Sweet William, one of the 
oldest and best of border plants; Wallflower, 
both yellow and dark ; if sown early in the sea¬ 
son and planted before they get drawn up in seed¬ 
bed makes nice little bushes for beds or borders. 

_J. G. H. 

East Lothian Stocks,— There is a great 
deal written about bedding-out plants, such as 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Ac., but I 
never see anyone write about the East Lothian 
Stock as a l tedder. Now, in my opinion, there 
is nothing to* compare to them. You have them 
long before : anything else ; they begin to bloom 
in March, 8 aid continue till the frost comes. 
And what b< idding-out plant can touch them for 
a mass of ric h colouring ? The exauisite pure¬ 
ness of the i rhite, the bright scarlet, ana the 
rich purple. The crimson is not often seen ; and 
yet, of an evening, when the sun is setting, 
what can exc eed in brilliant, dazzling beauty a 
bed of crimson East Lothian Stocks? Any 
ground I do i lot require for anything else I plant 
East Lothian Stocks in it, and at very little cost. 
Let those w ho have never tried them before 
begin now, & ad I am sure they will find them¬ 
selves well r> opaid by a garden bright and gay 
nearly all th 5 year round. Rain does not de¬ 
stroy them, o c cold blight them.—X. B. 

Dicksonii IS out-of-doors.— Mr. J. Jarvis, 
in Gardening > June 16th, page 186, whiletreating 
on Dicksonias , says that ne had never seen one 
exist through! an English winter out-of-doors. For 
the informati on of the readers of Gardening, I 
would say tha .t fine specimens are to be seen in 
the Abbey gar dens at Tresco, Soilly Lies, the seat 
of T. A. Dorri< an Smith, Esq., the lord proprietor. 
They have be< an growing there for more than 30 
years with no * other protection than a screen of 
Rushes in win ter to keep off the wind. Inonepart 
of the gardei is, called the wilderness, are to 
be seen, in alltheir native beauty, Australian, 
New Zealand l, and other exotic and British 
Ferns, includ ing Dicksonia antarctica, Alsophila 
australis, CyuAhea dealbata, Lomaria magel- 
lanioa, and A jpleaium Nidus avis, and a great 
number of si &b-tropical and other rare plants 
not to be fo 1 and ent-of-doors in any other part 
of the United^ K in g dom are to be found in those 


gardens, growing in rich profusion $ one of the 
most remarkable is a fine specimen of the Puya 
chilensis, a native of Chili. It has flowered 
several times and up to a recent date was the 
only plant of its kind that had flowered out-of- 
doors in the British Isles. Some idea of the 
mildness of the winter in the islands may be 
gathered from the fact that Narcissi (all grown 
m the open air) are sent to Covent-garden the 
first week in January. In the Abbey gardens 
about 160 varieties are grown. The season of 
catting continues up to the last week in May.— 
J. C. Tonkin, Isles of Scilly . 

Gaillardiae .—These are very useful as cut 
flowers, the odours being so bright. I know of 
no other flower in which the same colours 
(crimson and yellow) predominate; they are 
also very showy in the mixed border where, 
if the soil is well drained, they are hardy. The 
single varieties are the most showy, but the 
double oneB are the most useful as cut flowers. 
The plants will flower the first year if the seed 
is sown in February and the seedlings brought 
on under glass.—J. 

Curled - leaved Rook Rose (Cistui 
crispus).—This is a capital plant for the higher 
parts of the rockery. Its growth is dense, 
compact, and shrubby, and the turpentine-like 
smell of the leaves is even stronger than in C. 
florentinus (tbe Florentine Rock Rose), to which 
it is allied. The flowers are larger than in the 
last-mentioned kind, pure white, with deep- 
crimson spots at the base of the petals. It 
grows freely and blooms comparatively late, so 
that we require both this and C. florentinus to 
ensure succession of bloom. When in full 
flower these Cistuses are very conspicuous in 
the rock garden.—E. C. 

The Sun Roses (Helianthemums).—At no 
lime do these pretty rock plants present such a 
glow of colour as when Btill moist with the 
morning’s dew; indeed, by mid-day they are 
either entirely or partially closed. One great 
merit possessed by these Sun Roses is the fact 
that they will not only grow, but flourish on dry 
banks where but little else will thrive ; but to 
see them at their best it is necessary to arrange 
some rockwork thereon, as the plants are thus 
enabled to resist the drought better than on an 
open bank. There is now a long list of varieties 
among the Sun Roses, varying in colour from 
white to crimson, and including also several 
yellow-flowered kinds. In planting it is far 
better to select a few well-marked varieties 
than to have a great many sorts, several of 
which will differ but slightly from each other. 
Clear, well-defined colours will give greater 
satisfaction than those of a dull intermediate 
hue.—T. 

4662.— Dahlias and slugfB. — May I in 
answer to this query state relative to the matter 
a little of my own experience ? When I was a 
yonng man I made a speciality in my own gar¬ 
den of Dahlia growing. I had about 30 varie¬ 
ties, selected from the best in cultivation. In 
June, as soon as the nights became warm, I put 
them into the open ground from 24-sized pots, 
afterwards keeping them well watered. I used 
bran, Cabbage and Lettuce leaves as feeding 
material for the slug3, and hand-picked regu¬ 
larly night and morning. In spite of all this, I 
each year lost some plants, and had many 
seriously injured. At the same time, the head 
gardener, where I was then second, scarcely 
ever lost a plant, and always got blooms a con¬ 
siderable time before I did. The first year I 
had a garden on my own responsibility—and 
responsibility is a powerful agent to sharpen 
oners wits—I began to seriously consider what 
could be the cause of the difference in the 
results for the head gardener’s practice and my 
own. I soon came to the conclusion that the 
secret laid in the difference in the time and 
modes of planting. He put his into the open 
ground in May, m 48-sized pots, and then left 
them to fight it. They soon began to assume 
a dark, leathery appearance, which made them 
unpalatable to slugs and enabled them better to 
withstand the cold. I at once decided to adopt 
the plan, and from that day to this I have 
scarcely lost a plant, after being planted out, 
from slugs. I forgot to state that the year 
immediately preceding my adopting this plan, 
I preserved my Dahlia plants from slugs by 
every night giving them an application of newly 
slaked lime, but I did not get early bloom. 
_L C K. 
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LARKSPURS. 

From now to the end of autumn the Larkspurs 
continue in bloom ; indeed, few other groups of 
our most popular plants flower so long and so 
effectively as Delphiniums. The varieties 
(chiefly French) are numerous, and the wonder¬ 
ful improvement in colour and general appear¬ 
ance is such as to render them quite indis¬ 
pensable where large, effective groups are re- 



Double Siberian Larkspur (Delphinium grandiflorum 
fl..pl.). 


quired. For mixed borders and beds no plants 
are more suitable. By far the most effective 
plan is grouping in beds, and semi-neglected 
spots seem to be the right place for planting the 
more robust of these Delphiniums, where there 
is a suitable background ; if the soil is stiff and 
rich, a well-arranged ground has a bold appear¬ 
ance. Besides these garden varieties there are 
many species now in cultivation which display 
great diversity of colouring as well as habit. 
These are worthy of more extended cultivation ; 
indeed, few other plants are so useful for the 
rockery, and some are so strikingly beautiful, 
and yet so dwarf, as to be worth a place even 
amonst the choicest of our alpines. The dwarf 
red Larkspur (D. nudicaule) is, perhaps, best 
treated as a biennial. In warm, sheltered 
localities, however, it makes a very fair peren¬ 
nial. We have known it last three or four 
years, but it never blooms with so much vigour 
after the first season. It rarely exceeds 1 foot 
or 18 inches in height, and when well treated 
and exposed to plenty of sunshine, forms quite 
compact masses of its lovely scarlet blossoms. 
D. triste is another rather uncommon species 
with a few very curious dark brownish flowers 
on a stalk. The three-spurred Larkspur (D. 
tricorne) is a dwarf species of no particular 
merit, unless for the front of rockeries, &c. 
The Siberian Larkspur (D. grandiflorum), a 
form of which is also called chinense in gardens, 
is a charming plant for the rock garden. It 
varies in height from 9 inches to 2 feet, and 
also in the shade of its intense blue-purple 
flowers and finely-cut leaves. There is also a 
handsome variety with white flowers. The 
double Siberian Larkspur (D. grandiflorum 
fl.-pl.), represented in the accompanying figure, 
is an excellent plant, succeeding well with 
much the same treatment as the others—viz., a 
rich free soil in full sunshine, it is now throwing 
up numerous flower-spikes, and, from what we 
have already seen, promises to be one of our best 
acquisitions of last year. The flowers are dark 
purplish-blue. The Himalayan species, of which 
a few are already well known, snould always be 
included in this group. D. vestitum is a very 
dwarf, hairy-leaved plant, with a dense head of 
handsome purple flowers. D. cashmerianum and 
Brunonianum are also both worth a place. Other 
kinds that should be included in collections are 
D. card inale, a scarlet-flowered species allied to 
nudicaule, but flowering in autumn ; formosum, 
corymbosum, Ajacis and its varieties, Con- 
solida, and many others. Several of th< 
kinds bloom a second ti] ' 
down as soon as the fl< 



couraged to make new growth ; these will flower 
finely towards autumn, and, though not so tall, 
are very effective and welcome. K. 


4555.—Striking Clove Carnation cut¬ 
tings. —As I am very successful in striking 
cuttings, and I see no one has recomended it, I 
will tell you what I do. Towards the end of 
July, when the cuttings are strong and have a 
good firm stem, I put them in, cutting them 
through at a joint, and taking off some of the 
leaves; I then cut them up the same as for 
layering, and plant in the open border, giving 
them a watering now and again. If too hot I 
shade them with, say a board, rested on bricks. 
By spring they are strong, bushy plants, and 
well-rooted.— Mrs. L., North Berwick. 

4667.—Treatment of Yucca gloriosa. 
—If the plant is not strong, by no means allow 
it to bloom. The growth that flowers is sure to 
die away, and in the case of a weakly specimen 
this will result in its loss. The Yucca, when 
well established, naturally produces offsets from 
the base, and these are coming on to replace 
exhausted growths. There is thus a perpetual 
renewal which guarantees the plant against loss 
of life. Young plants are much benefited by 
a top-dressing of manure, put on in winter. 
When they get to a certain size they will hold 
their own in poor ground.— Byfleet. 

4652.—Sowing Violet seed.—Sow as 
soon as ripe, either in pots in a frame or in a 
shady position in the open ground. If in the 
latter way, cover up with something until the 
young plants appear. When they have two or 
three leaves they can be planted out, and if 
they are well looked to, they will make a nice 
growth during the early autumn, Let the soil 
be well worked, and put a little well-rotted 
dung or some soot in it, and put the plants 
about 6 inches apart in the rows, which may 
be 1 foot apart. They may remain there the 
following summer, and will thus have good 
space to develop.—J. C. B. 

4689.—TropaBolum speciosum from 
seed. —The seeds must be sown as soon as ripe, 
or there will be few, if any, germinate. Fill the 
pot with soil to within 1 inch of the rim with 
fine peaty soil, well water it, and then sow and 
cover up the seeds with very sandy compost. 
Give another gentle watering, pack the remain¬ 
ing space tightly with Moss, and put a piece of 
glass on that. If the pot is plunged in a frame 
no more water will be required until the young 
plants appear, which will not be till the end of 
winter, just as growth commences in the open 
air. This is the only way to get up the tuberous- 
rooted Tropaeolums.— Byfleet. 

4747.—Raising Carnations from seed. 
—“ Wymzcd ” must either have got hold of 
some shockingly bad seed, or else have sadly ill- 
treated his plants, for, as a rule, seedling Car¬ 
nations are wonderfully full of vigour and very 
floriferous. I have grown several batches, and 
always with excellent results, plants raised from 
seed sown in the spring, either out-of-doors or 
under glass, flowering abundantly during the 
summer of the next year. It is no use buying 
any but the very best seed, which is somewhat 
expensive, for such will produce a majority of 
worthless single flowers ; but by getting the 
best, from 70 to 80 per cent, of double flowers 
will result. I prefer to sow really choice seed 
in boxes in a greenhouse or frame in April, 
though it is not too late yet. If the soil is light 
and the locality warm the seedlings may be 
planted out, a foot or so apart, in the autumn, 
otherwise, pot them off singly and winter them 
in a cold frame, planting out in the spring where 
they are to flower. A moderately rich, rather 
sandy loam suits Carnations best, but they are 
not very particular; wireworms are fatal 
enemies to these plants. I have always found 
seedlings produce three or four times as many 
flowers as named sorts, and they also keep on 
blossoming for a much longer period. The soil 
should be made very firm.—B. C. R. 

4745.—Plants for north and west 
borders. — I am sorry to say north borders in 
a garden are treated too harshly. In the flower- 
garden, if one happens to exist, it is looked upon 
as a nuisance, and covered with Ivy. In the 
kitchen garden it is only more profitably occu¬ 
pied by Morello Cherries or red Currants, while 
in both cases it is kept as shallow as possible, 
and turned to little or no account Many 


shrubs, however, will flourish and show them* 
selves hardy there which in any other position 
would not outlive a winter’s frost. In the 
flower-garden, let the border under a north wall 
be composed of good deep bog earth ; and all 
Camellias will grow and flourish. Rhododen¬ 
drons will also do well, as will Chrysanthemums. 
All our hardy, indigenous Ferns do better under 
a north wall than anywhere else. The shady 
side of a wall is decidedly the best position for all 
spring and summer cuttings, to enable them to 
withstand the severity of the winter.— 
Percy Allin. 

4724.—Planting the Oriental Poppy. 

—I have found the autumn the best time to 
divide the Oriental Poppy. Early in October 
take up the old root, and divide it with some 
sharp tool or implement, without injuring the 
root-stock too much. I only divided into two 
or three pieces. They may be planted in the 
border again ; but if cut up small, plant in 
reserve bed, and mulch and water when neces¬ 
sary.—E. H. 

4556.— Growing Comfrey.— If by the 
term profitable “Hirondellc” means a crop 
which shall produce an enormous weight of 
forage, it may be applied to Comfrey ; for very 
few plants, if any, throw up anything like the 
weight per acre which can be obtained from 
Comfrey if properly cultivated. Comfrey can 
be obtained from seed if desired, the seed being 
sown with Oats in March or April, at the rate of 
6 lb. per acre. The usual course, however, is to 
propagate Comfrey by means of sets or cuttings. 
The cuttings are planted in rows from 2 feet to 
3 feet apart, and at the same distance from 
plant to plant. The previous preparation of 
the land consists in deeply cultivating it, then 
digging holes at the distances stated, and placing 
a shovelful of manure under each cutting. 
After the first year, the crop will yield from six 
to eight cuttings per annum, and the only culti¬ 
vation necessary is to keep down weeds and 
apply heavy dressings of manure. Many horses 
and cows will not take readily to Comfrey, but 
when the first difficulty has been got over, there 
is seldom any trouble afterwards. The quantity 
required for a horse or cow depends entirely 
upon the extra assistance given. — Falcon 
bridob. 

4750.—Unhealthy Dahlias.—I do not know the 
cause of the Dahlia disease in question, but an unfailing 
remedy for it is a solution of carbolic soap applied to the 
diseased parts. In my experience one application has 
always been sufficient to destroy it.—L. C. K. 

4717.—Variegated Strawberry.— This was origin¬ 
ally a sport from a green-leaved kind, and, if grown in rich 
soil, will often show a tendency to become green. Plant 
in rather poor soil, and if it seems inclined to go bock 
replant, discarding those which are becoming green.— 
E. H. 

4605.—Leaving Tulips In the ground.— Tulips 
may be left in the ground over winter. They may be 
rotected by ashes, sawdust, tan, or any other material.— 
. C. Tonkin. 

FRUIT. 

GRAPE STANDS FOR SHOW. 

Will you please to tell me how to construct 
a stand for showing Grapes on, and the best 
ways of conveying them to the place of 
exhibition ?—G. P. E. 

# * # The accompanying engraving represents 
a very suitable and convenient stand for 



Exhibition Grape stand. 


exhibiting Grapes on. It is made of £ inch 
deal, the perpendicular back-board being 
12 inches high, and the sloping one 15 inches 
long. The Tatter is attached to the former 
2 inches from the top. The width depends upon 
the number of bunches it is intended to carry. 
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As from 0 inches to 12 inches are required to I 
accommodate one bunch, not more than four 
buncheB should be placed on one stand. This 
stand should be at hand when cutting the 
Grapes, and they should be placed on it at once 
in the position in which they are to rest during 
exhibition. A piece of twine or matting should 
be tied round the neck of the bunch (which 
should be cut with 2 inches or 3 inches of wood 
attached), passed through the hole near the 
top of the stand, and fastened at the back with 
a knot. When conveyed any distance, a 
ribbon of soft matting must be put across 
each bunch. Great care should oe taken 
in doing this not to rub the bloom; if 
possible, the matting should be taken through 
amongst the berries, so as to rest on some of 
the principal stems. When two or three 
bunches are placed on one stand, the matting 
must be attacned for support to a small tack 
between each bunch. This may be removed 
when the Grapes are finally placed on the exhi¬ 
bition table. The appearance of the stand is 
improved if it be covered with white paper be¬ 
low black Grapes and green paper beneath 
white varieties ; or the latter kind of paper may 
be used for fruit of all colours. A wooden box, 
with an inside measurement corresponding with 
the dimensions of the stand, should be provided, 
in which both stand and Grapes may be placed 
when being transferred from one place to an¬ 
other ; no packing is needed, and the stand can 
be put in and lifted out without injuring a 
single berry. The lid of the box should be fast¬ 
ened with screw nails, and care must be taken 
to keep the right side up. B. 


4741.— Peach branches dying:.— When 
branches of Peach-trees under glass die in the 
manner described, it is generally a sij$n that the 
end is approaching, ana it will be wise to have 
some young trees in training on the open wall 
to fill the nouse with, making a new border at 
the same time. If the trees are not too old, 
lifting the roots, removing as much as possible 
of the old soil, and filling in with fresh, turfy 
loam will probably improve the trees, and give 
an opportunity of discovering if there are very 
dry spots in the border, a not improbable cir¬ 
cumstance, I fancy.—E. H. 

4725. — Fumigating a Peach-house.— 
The fumigation of a Peach-house during the 
stoning of the fruits ought not to cause the 
fruits to fall. Stone fruits do fall during and 
immediately after the stoning period from more 
than one cause, including dryness at the root 
and debility from over-cropping and other 
weakening causes; but I have never known a 
case where fumigation had any such influence, 
though it may, and does, cause the flowers of 
Pelargoniums and other plants to drop.—E. H. 

4718. — Grape - vines grown from 
seed. —It is neither necessary or desirable to 
graft seedling Grape-vines on other stocks, as 
the test of quality and constitution is a fairer 
one if grown and fruited on their own roots. A 
seedling Grape-vine may be grown strong enough 
to fruit the third year, and as much time will be 
taken up if they are grafted, although the latter 
plan may be, and is often, done when there is no 
space to plant out the seedlings. The best way 
to graft seedlings on older plants is to grow 
them the first year in pots, and then inarch 
them on young shoots specially trained from the 
base of old Vines, leaving the seedlings in the 
pot until the union is effected, and then head 
back the shoot, letting the graft take its place; 
and when some progress is made, sever the con¬ 
nection with the root in the pot.—E. H. 

4726. — Unfruitful Vines.— The reason of the Vines 
bearing only at the top of the rods is probably owing to 
the eyes at the bottom being unripe. If the growth and 
foliage is muoh crowded this would prevent the wood 
ripening well at the bottom of the house.—E. H. 


4681.— Soot on lawns.— I should be dis 
posed to try the effects of raking the soot off 
and dressing the patches with fresh soil. This, 
of course, must be deferred until after “ V. 
has finished using the courts. Grass seeds may 
be sown whenever it is most convenient after¬ 
wards, but not later than the middle of 
September. “V.” used soot which was not 
sufficiently weathered. It is a mistake to apply 
soot as a top-dressing which has only just been 
taken from the chimney. I fear “ V.” adopted 
this course.— Falooi 
Digitized b' 
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Google 


BOBUS. 

THE BEST ASPECT FOR THE MARE- 
CHAL NIEL ROSE IN THE OPEN AIR. 

am inclined to say that each of the four 
points of the compass, and all the infinitely 
varied angles between these cardinals, may be 
the best according to circumstances, and that 
this Robs is so useful, so indispensable, in fact, 
as to deserve a niche to itself facing the light, if 
not the sun, in every possible position. But, 
some will say, what a stupid answer to those 
who are always writing to inquire about the 
best site for the Marshal Niel. Not at all. 
See how comprehensive and safe it is. Plant 
the Mar4chal where you will—east, west, north, 
or south—you must be right. And it is so. 
Each of these aspects, ana all deviations from 
them, have their compensatory advantages and 
their possible drawbacks. Take the icy north 
first. Marshal Niels will sleep soundly and 
winter well on a north wall. This is a great 
point scored with such a hot-blooded, restless 
Rose as this. On a southern aspect it hardly 
Bleeps at all; on a western it sleeps with one 
or many eyes open ; on an eastern, each bright 
gunny day proves a wakeful dream of half¬ 
budding life. But, with its head to the north, 
the golden Marshal sleeps soundly from 
November to June. 

Neither does this fine Rose suffer so much 
from cold on a north aspect as might he sup¬ 
posed . Being profoundly at rest, the frosts have 
little or no power on dormant sap ; hence the 
plants winter as well or better on a north than on 
a south wall. Besides, nothing is simpler than 
protection of Bracken fronds or Spruce 
branches placed over or among the Rose 
branches. No doubt Marshal Niels on north 
walls sometimes fail to bloom, but they do like¬ 
wise on all other aspects for that matter. 

Whilst advising that the Marshal Niel Rose 
should be grown on every possible aspect for 
the sake of ensuring a more continuous and 
liberal supply, were my choice limited to one, I 
should select the west. This forms a genial half¬ 
way between the icy north and fiery south, and is 
sheltered from those piercing east winds that 
blight and devour more buds of semi-tender 
Roses than all the direct assaults of honest John 
Frost. 

But to those rosarians who expect a constant 
supply of this peerless golden Kose, I would 
repeat the advice to grow it on every available 
aspect, and also in the sun and shade in the 
open air. For the latter purpose it is best 
worked about a yard high on the Brier. So 
treated, it not only forms a capital semi-drooping 
standard, but produces Roses of exceptionally 
fine quality not only in the summer, but through¬ 
out the autumn months. T. 


Two useful Roses. —Of some ten sorts 
selected a few years back to fill a large house, 
perhaps the most useful have been Rove d’Or 
and Catherine Bell. The first-named is a capital 
Rose for filling up any large spaces; our plant 
now covers an area of more than 400 square 
feet, and flowers well every season, Although 
very pretty in the bud, it is far from being a 
perfect flower, and yet it seems a general 
favourite, possibly from the fact that the ex¬ 
panded blooms are distinct in shape from almost 
every other Rose. Catherine Bell is very free- 
flowering, a vigorous grower, and not at all 
susceptible to mildew. In a semi-expanded 
state it is evenly shaped and very sweet-scented, 
and from its size and colour a useful flower 
for large vases, bowls, &c.—E. 

Austrian Brier Roses.— I was delighted 
with these when I saw these last year in 
Mr. J. House’s nursery at Peterborough. They 
had been worked upon the seedling Brier, and 
had done well in the stiff loam which prevails 
there, notwithstanding the drought. There was, 
first of all, the Austrian Yellow, with its single 
bright-yellow flowers, and near it was the 
Austrian Copper, with its singular reddish, 
copper-coloured blossoms. H&rriaoni has semi- 
double golden* yellow flowers of moderate size, 
and it is an abundant bloomer. The palm must 
be given to the old Persian Yellow, the flowers 
being of the deepest golden-yellow, large and full. 
It is generally believed that Austrian Brier 
Roses do best on their own roots, but at Peter¬ 
borough they do remarkably well on the seed¬ 
ling Brier, and flower finely and profusely.— R. 


Rose-growing: inpots.— Week after week 
appear in Gardening the queries, “What shall 
I ao with unhealthy pot-Roses, unsatisfactory 
Roses, and the like?” When will amateurs cease 
striving to attain that which is impossible ? In 
ninft cases out of ten, amateur Rose growing in 

E ote are failures. Going through the green- 
ouse of a friend recently, I could not help re¬ 
marking at his grand display of flowers ; his 
house was one mass of miniature Rose-blooms, 
while the scent was lovely. I counted no less 
than 60 blooms on one plant. They are of the 
miniature, or fairy Roses, which can be bought 
of any Rose grower at a trifling cost. True, 
they are of no use for cutting from, but a col¬ 
lection of them, with a few other sorts of China 
Roses, have a very pleasing effect ki a green¬ 
house or conservatory. If amateurs woula grow 
these instead of such a mixture of Borts which 
serve as a harbour to nearly every greenhouse 

r wt, they would meet with less disappointment 
feel sure.—P ercy Allin. 

4762.—U nsatiafactory Roses.—* * Oliver 
Twist ” is not an experienced gardener, or he 
would not get into trouble so quickly. Had he 
been so he would have learnt that his is a 
case which requires patience. Roses that were 
potted the first week in January and only 
treated with ordinary care would not be likely 
to do better than his have done. As regards 
their making further growth, there is plenty of 
time for them to do so yet this season, if the 

f lants are carefully attended to in the watering. 

would emphasise the word carefully, because, no 
doubt, the plants were over-potted. Seven-inch 
pots would have been large enough the first year, 
and if they get too much water now the roots 
will get into an unhealthy state. I advise that 
the plants be placed in the open air at once, and 
the pots plunged to their rims in coal-ashes. 
The two Tea-scented Roses probably require a 
little larger pot now. If those they now occupy 
are full of roots, let them be shifted into others 
one size larger.—J. G. C. 

4757.— Roses from cuttings.— In pre 
paring Rose cuttings to be raised under gl&s 
the shoots selected should not be quite so long 
as for those planted in the open. Two leavee 
above the soil is sufficient, ana 3 inches should 
be buried in the soil. In other respects they 
should be treated the same as those to be planted 
out-of-doors. The following twelve sorts will 
make a nice selection for growing in pots. In an 
unheated house they would be in flower about 
the middle of April : Celine Forestier, William 
Allen Richardson, W. F. Bennett, Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, Madame Plan tier, Marie Van Houtte, 
Perle des Jardins, Sunset, The Bride, David 
Prodel, and Madame Barr&ud. The last six are 
Tea-scented varieties. The others are chiefly 
Noisettes.—J. C. C. 

4737.— Rose for a south wall.— Reine 
Marie Henriette would gjve you a change in 
colour, and is more distinct than those yon 
mention, as it is a bright red Rose, and wonaer- 
fully free in flowering. Cheshunt Hybrid is. 
not so bright in colour, being a dark-red, bat it 
is quite hardy and delightfully fragrant.. If 
you do not care for high coloured Roses you 
may select either William Allen Richardson or 
Celine Forestier.—J. C. C. 

4738.— Roses for profit.— As the green¬ 
house faces south-west, it would require heating if 
you want to grow Roses init for profit; but other¬ 
wise the house will afford all the protection the 
Roses want If I were going to plant such & 
house with Roses for such a purpose, I should 
choose the following sorts — William Allan 
Richardson, Sunset, Fortune’s Yellow, Niphetos, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, The Bride, Perle des Jardins, 
W. F. Bennett, Marechal Niel, Madame Lam- 
bard, and Marie van Houtte.—J. G. G. 

4759.— Rose buds not opening.—There is some¬ 
thing wrong with the management ol your Rose-tree; but 
what it is r.o one can say without knowing more of treat¬ 
ment it has received, or by seeing the plant. Very prob- 
' ably it has either had too much or too little water at the 
roots.—J. C. 0. 

4783.—Mildew on Roses.-The best remedy for 
mildew is sulphide of Potassium at the rate of half an ounce 
to the gallon of warm water. When the material is 
diflolved, syringe every part of the plants with the liquid. 
I have never known this remedy to fail when it has reached 
all the affected parts.—J. O. C. 

4729.—Scotch Roses.-You may safely move the 
Buckers of your Scotch roses at the end of October, and 
transplant them to a new bed. You must get them with 
all the roots you can, and dig up and manure the ground 
before they are planted. They ao not otherwise require 
any particular eare.—J. O t O. 
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TEA ROSE HON. EDITH GIFFORD. 

Hon. Edith Gifford (J. B. Guillot fils, 1882) 
is the beat of all the white Teas, not so abso¬ 
lutely colourless as Niphetos, but in habit, free¬ 
dom, form, and constancy presenting an irresist¬ 
ible claim to the position, and requiring only to 
be known in order to become one of the most 
universally popular of all the Tea-scented Roses. 
That is to say, of the non-climbing section, for 
Edith, as, with excusable familiarity, rosarians 
habitually call their favourite, though “most 
divinely fair,” rather than “ divinely tall,” is 
somewhat short of stature, yet no way lacking 
grace, pale almost to whiteness but for the soft 
desk tints deepening sometimes into a rosy-blush, 
neither coy nor captious, but gracious always 
and constant, the full round form a model 
from every point of view. 

This charming Rose is said to have been 
raised from Perles des Jardins and Madame 


making an effective group in the garden, owing 
to its erect habit of growth, its extreme freedom 
of bloom, and its exceptional constancy, it 
must be admitted that such a Rose has every 
claim to rank among the very best of even the 
most exquisite of all—namely, the Tea-scented 
Roses. 

jit is difficult to dissociate the name of their 
raiser from the names of some of the finest (in¬ 
cluding Comtease de Nadaillac and Catherine 
Mermet, certainly two out of three most per¬ 
fect) of all the Teas ; but it may fairly be said 
that Gnillot would occupy a higher position than 
a good many other raisers not unknown to fame, 
even if he had raised nothing else, and his repu¬ 
tation depended solely upon the Hon. Edith 
Gifford. T. W. <;. 


4750.—Treatment of Roses in pots. 

_____—You had better turn out-of-door all your 

Falcot, and in habit, wood, and foliage bears Roses, except MarechalNiel, as those which have 
considerable family like 
ness to Levet's beau¬ 
tiful seedling; for the 
growth is erect and 
sturdy, the stems deep- 
rod, and the foliage 
dark-coloured and very 
handsome, forming an 
admirable contrast to 
the brilliant purity of 
the boldly - displayed 
white flowers. These 
are produced in such 
abundance from early 
summer until late au¬ 
tumn, that it might be 
expected that many 
would be ill - shaped ; 
but, as a matter of-Iact, 
hardly a flower is ever 
lacking in form, whether 
iu bud, half-open, or 
fully developed, and the 
Hon. Edith Gifford is as 
constant among the Teas 
as is A. K. Williams 
among Hybrid Perpet- 
uals. 

Even after so late a 
spring as that of 1887. 
tne Hon. Edith Gifford 
was in bloom by the 
third week in June, and 
by Midsummer Day was 
in the greatest beauty. 

On the 26th of June 
last year, some selected 
flowers were photo¬ 
graphed, exactly life- 
size, by Messrs. Byrne, 
of Richmond, and one 
of these photographs 
has been reproduced in 
the excellent engraving 
annexed, which may 
consequently be accep¬ 
ted as an exact repre¬ 
sentation of a typical 
example of a summer 
blossom of the variety. 

In the second or later 
blooming, the colour at 

the base is often rather deeper than in June, 
when the flowers are frequently pure white. 

A variety to which the Rose under notice has 
often been compared is Devoniensis, and it is not 
improbable that this in many places will be 
superseded by the Hon. Edith Gifford, which is 
more vigorous, less tender, infinitely more free- 
flowering, and whose flowers, even when full 
blown, never assnme a flat, pancake shape. 

Another point in which the Hon. Edith Gifford 
is superior to other white Teas, such as Inno- 
cente, Pirola, Ac., is in the great substance of 
its petals, which are not easily stuck together by 
wet, so that the flowers open fair even in cool 
and damp weather. 

That a Rose which was flowered for the first 
time out-of-doors in this oountry in the summer 
of 1844 should, at the end of the season of 
1886, be found to be included among the 
eighteen Teas and Noisette's most frequently 
exhibited that year, is a striking proof of the 
merit and beauty of the individual blooms of the 
variety ; and when, in addition, it can be confi¬ 
dently recommended aarfhc^ best white tea for 
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shoots that are left to remain their whole 
length until the autumn, ’when they can be 
spurred back.—J. C. C. 


Our Readers’ Illustrations: Tea Rose Hon. Edith Giffonf. Engraved for Garosxi.no Illcstratto 
From a Photograph by Messrs. Byrne of Richmond. 


not flowered are quite as likely to do so in the 
open air. Choose a sunny and sheltered spot 
for them, and plunge the pots to their rims in 
the soil or in co&l ashes. The Marech&l Niel 
had better be placed in the most airy part of 
the house, and train the growth near to the 
glass. Do not allow the roots of those in the 
open to suffer for the want of moisture.— 
JTC. C. 

4751.—Treatment of Marechal Niel 
Rose after flowering.—Your Rose is evi¬ 
dently in a very satisfactory condition, and 
therefore it would be a pity to neglect it in any 
way. If I had your plant to deal with I should 
cut out sufficient of tne old wood to make room 
for the young, as the more young growth you 
can preserve the larger flowers you will get next 
year. No doubt at present the shoots are much 
too crowded, and os the strongest and best 
ripened wood gives the greatest number and 
the finest flowers, you must cut out some of 
the weakest shoots whether you remove any of 
the old growth or not. If you do not cut away 
any of the later, you must allow the young 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

KALOSANTHES (CRASSULAS). 
Amongst greenhouse plants that flower pro¬ 
fusely, Kalosanthes hold a high position. In 
the massive heads of highly-coloured flowers 
which several of the varieties produce, they 
almost vie with the Ixoras, whilst being cool 
greenhouse subjects they do not require the heat 
necessary for Ixoras, and they are also easily 
grown, and may be readily increased. So 
readily do they strike that the shoots if thrown 
down on any damp moisture-holding material, 
such as sand, fine ashes, or Cocoa nut fibre, 
will produce roots freely. So free-flowering are 
Kalosanthes that small plants consisting of a 
single growth in little 
pots, struck the year 
previous, will bloom os 
readily as large speci¬ 
mens. As compact grow¬ 
ing and dense-habited 
plants, Kalosanthes are 
highly effective for con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse 
decoration. The last- 
named structures are 
not, os a rule, the best 

S laces wherein to locate 
owering subjects, even 
if only for the time they 
are in bloom, as they 
often are attached to 
dwellings, where ex¬ 
ternal appearance is 
thought more of than 
the healthy growth of 
plants. \et, even in 
houses of this charac¬ 
ter, where the amount 
of li^ht which the plants 
receive is often very in- 
suflicient, there need be 
no hesitation in stand¬ 
ing Kalosanthes while 
in flower. Another 
thing in their favour 
is that the best varie¬ 
ties bloom in summer 
after the bulk of the 
spring-flowering plants 
is over. The scent of 
the flowers U sweet and 
peculiar, and is liked 
hy some, whilst others 
deem it oppressive, 
especially if a number 
of plants are located 
in a house with the 
ventilators closed. 
Though, os already 
said, Kalosanthes are 
remarkably free bloom¬ 
ers, some growers do 
rot get them to flower 
eveiny, a portion of 
the shoots producing 
fl jwers, whilst others 
fail, although the plants collectively are strong, 
and give no indication of the cause of partial 
failure. Where this occurs, it is caused oy the 
previous summer's shoots not being sufficiently 
matured, a condition that is indispensable to 
the production of an even display of bloom. 
The necessary ripening of the growth can only 
be effected by the plants being Btood out-of-doors 
for a longer time during the summer than iB 
requisite for most things. 

Cuttings will strike at any time from early in 
the spring up to autumn. In the case of spring- 
struck plants they require to he grown on freely, 
so as to gain the necessary strength and maturity 
to enable them to bloom the year following. 
Another method is to take off strong shoots in 
August that have been grown on plants stood 
out-of-doors during the summer in the way de¬ 
scribed. They will root in a very short time, 
and so admit of tlieir getting sufficiently estab¬ 
lished before winter. These late-struck cuttings 
must be put singly into small pots, drained and 
filled witn a mixture of loam and sand. In this 
way the disturbance of the, roots that occurs in 
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potting off when several onttings have been 
struck together Is avoided. They will root in a 
greenhouse or cold frame, and require very little 
shade. As soon as they are rooted stand them 
in the open air, allowing them to remain out as 
long as there is no danger of frost When well 
established move them into 5 inch or 6-inch 
pots, and during the winter they should be stood 
close to the glass. 

Plants that have flowered two or three times 
often get straggling and bare of leaves at the 
bottom, and in this way have an unsightly ap¬ 
pearance. The tops of such as these may with 
advantage be struck and flowered next year, and 
if larger examples are required than the single- 
stemmed plants, all that is necessary is to put 
several together in larger pots ; this should be 
done in spring just as growth is about to com¬ 
mence. If to be thus managed, it is better to 
keep them in 4-inch pots through the winter. 
When to be flowered several together in a pot, 
the balls must be kept intact, using pots no 
larger than necessary. Young stock struck 
early in spring, or older examples that were 
propagated in the spring or summer previous, 
and which have been stopped and grown on 
with a view to flowering them in a larger 
state next year, should have been placed out-of- 
doors during the past month. So managed, 
every shoot that is strong enough may be ex¬ 
pected to bear a head of bloom. When Kalo- 
santhes are well grown, with the shoots strong 
and even, nearly the whole will flower. After 
the flowers are over, there is not time for new 
growth to be made that will bloom the following 
year. In the case of plants that have only pro¬ 
duced a partial crop of flowers, if, immediately 
the bloom is faded, the shoots that have flowered 
are cut away and the plants are again turned 
out-of-doors, the portion that did not flower 
will gain enough strength to enable them to do 
so next summer. When they get tall and I 
straggling, however well they may bloom, they 
do not look so well as younger examples that 
are cIobo and compact; consequently, it is 
better to discard them and fill their places 
with younger stock, to keep up a supply of 
which a few should be struck annually. 

The old K. coccinea superba is a fine showy 
kind, but requires the growth to be thoroughly 
matured by lengthened open-air exposure to 
ensure its flowering well. 

K. Phcenix and K. Frederick Desbois are both 
exceptionally fine, highly-coloured sorts. 

K. miniata, another old and well-known 
variety, is a free bloomer, not requiring the 
growth to be so much hardened up to induce it 
to flower as the previously namea sorts. The 
flower-heads are smaller and not so deep in 
colour. All the kinds mentioned should be out- 
of-doors whilst their flowers are opening, as if 
stood ever so near the glass in even the lightest 
of houses during this time they will be very 
deficient in colour as compared with those that 
have developed their flowers in the open air. 


Convolvulus mauritanious. — This 

forms one of the prettiest plants conceivable for 
a hanging-basket, for either conservatory, a 
window, or corridor. Its pendent shoots are 
clothed with somewhat heart-shaped light-green 
leaves, and are abundantly floriferous, the 
flowers being about the size of those of our 
smaller wild Bindweed, and of an elegant light 
blue, which are continued throughout the whole 
season. After flowering, the shoots should be 
cut back rather close, when it will soon push 
out new growth, which will flower the following 
season. For soil use equal parts of loam, peat, 
and leaf-mould, made sandy.—H. G. W. 

Scarborough Lilies (Vallotas) in large 
pots. —Enquiries are often made as to the best 
method of obtaining large specimens of these 
plants. There are two ways ofj obtaining large 
plants. One consists in putting from six to a 
dozen bulbs in a 4i-inch or 6-inch pot, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the bulbs, and shifting them into 
pots of larger size as required. The other, and I 
think the more preferable, is that of growing 
the bulbs singly, and placing them in a large 

? Dt when they have come to a blooming size. 

he best time to pot them is when the bulbs 
are starting. Good turfy loam, with plenty of 
sand and a little decomposed leaf-soil, suits them 
best. The Vallota can be grown well with 
ordinary greenhouse treatment 
complaint that the bulbs Ho not 
Digitize a by 


I often hear the 



torily. My impression is that wherever a 
failure occurs it is due to injudicious watering. 
When the young growths start away in early 
spring, and especially if the old foliage has 
remained in good preservation, they seem to 
require watering tolerably freely. It is very often 
at this time that the plants suffer. The roots 
are so spongy that the slightest overdose of 
water kills them. Even during the hot weather 
from April till July I find that from one to two 
waterings weekly for ordinary sized specimens 
are ample. In the case of plants in 8-inch and 
larger pots a longer interval must elapse between 
the. waterings. I have some plants in 8-inch pots 
which are not watered oftener th»n once a week 
in bright weather.—B. 


PITCHER PLANTS (NEPENTHES). 

At one time these singular and interesting plants 
were rarely met with in private gardens; here 
and there a plant of the old N. distillatoria or 
N. phyllamphora might be seon, but for many 
years after the large, beautifully-spotted kinds, 
such as N. Rafflesiana, were well known, few 
people undertook their cultivation, and of those 
who made the attempt still fewer succeeded in 
doing much more than keep them alive. To 
meet with a plant well furnished with large- 
Bized pitchers was rare. Now they are much 
more grown, and deservedly so, for it would be 
difficult to name any plant that attracts more 
attention than a well-managed example. 
Nepenthes are by no means difficult to 
manage, provided their requirements are un¬ 
derstood and attended to. It is sometimes 
supposed that to grow them well they require a 
house to themselves, but this is quite unneces¬ 
sary. The best examples I have ever Been were 
grown in a house along with a mixed collection 
of stove plants, consisting of all kinds that require 
or would bear a high temperature. Plenty of 
heat all the year round is the first essential to 
sucoess with Nepenthes, plenty of moisture both 
in the atmosphere and to their roots, and plenty 
of light, with shade in bright weather, are all 
necessary to the production of large, well- 
developed Pitchers. Where any of the above 
conditions are wanting, the plants may grow 
fairly and keep healthy, but only a few of 
the leaves, consisting of such as are pro¬ 
duced during the height of summer, will 
form Pitchers. Nepenthes make compara¬ 
tively few roots, and these of the most fragile 
nature, far more so than any other plants with 
which I am acquainted ; consequently, if in re¬ 
potting there is any attempt to shake away any 
of the old soil, the rootsoften get so much broken 
that it is more than likely the plants will not 
get over it Yet the old material must be got 
away; for, however fall of fibre and calculated 
to last it may be when the plants are put in it, 
the saturated condition the roots require its 
being kept in oauses it to get so close and pasty 
that they will not continue healthy in it. The 
best way to get the old soil away is to place the 
ball in a vessel filled with tepid water, and with 
the fingers to gently get the roots dear of it; 
there must be no attempt at disentangling 
them, or many wil get destroyed. All that is 
necessary further is to replace the plants in 
the same pots if large enough, or to give others 
a size or two larger. The compost should con¬ 
sist of the best Orchid peat full of vegetable 
matter, mixed with chopped Sphagnum, crocks, 
and sand, soaking the material well as soon as 
the potting is completed. They require water 
every day during the growing season, and 
should have it two or three times a-week in 
winter. In summer they ought to be syringed 
overhead freely every afternoon. When sus¬ 
pended with their heads well up to the roof— 
the best position to grow them in—a large 
volume of air should not be admitted near 
where they are hung, and a piece of thin canvas 
should be placed over the opening to break its 
force. If too much top air is given, it dries the 
atmosphere too much. The best time to repot 
is about March, but where the season is allewed 
to advance further before much additional heat 
is used, the potting may be deferred until the 
present time. T. 


4613. — Arum Lily seeding. — If 
44 E. H. S.” will supply his Arum Luy with 
plenty of water, there is no difficulty in getting 
the seed to ripen. It should be out when it 
begins to turn off black, and hung up in a dry 


plaoe. As soon as it gets pnlpy, the seed may 
be secured and sown at onoe, if in a house. 
There is no difficulty in getting them to grow, 
but they propagate so fast from the roots that 
it is hardly worth the trouble to sow seed.— 
J. C. Tonkin, Jales of Stilly. 


ZEBRA PLANTS (MARANTAS). 
These are exquisitely beautiful plants when well 
grown, but moBt unsatisfactory when badly 
managed. There is little or no skill required 
in their cultivation, as they only require to have 
thorough drainage, any amount of water, and 
strong neat. I have frequently heard complaints 
made respecting Marantas, and have had their 
curled leaves pointed out to me as evidence of their 
having been over-watered, but upon examination 
have proved to the complainers that the reverse 
was actually the case. To those who are the 
happy possessor of a stove in whioh they grow 
East India Orchids I would say, 44 Grow 
Marantas with them. ” They will form an under¬ 
growth of lovely foliage, are not subject to 
insects, and, therefore, will not injure the 
Orchids, and they enjoy just the atmosphere in 
which the Orchids revel during their growing 
season. Of course, if adopted in the manner 
alluded to above, the larger-growing kinds must 
be excluded; yet, even in an Orchid house 
there are often some corners too dark, or in other 
respects unsuited to produce good Orchid 
growths, and in such the larger Marantas would 
thrive and produce an admirable effect. If the 
object is to keep the Marantas as small speci¬ 
mens, use for soil a mixture of loam and peat 
only, with a little sand ; but if larger examples 
are required, then add to the above some well- 
decomposed manure. Drain the pots well, and 
water moderately until the plants show signs of 
working into the new soil. When this occurs, 
increase the quantity, and at the same time 
maintain a thorough moist atmosphere. The 
only insect I have known disfigure Marantas Is 
red spider, and this only attacks them when the 
air becomes too dry. During the winter months 
these plants do not continue their active 
growth, and less moisture will suffice to main¬ 
tain them, but they should not become dry at 
any season. The following kinds may be ac¬ 
cepted as amongst the best, their beautifully 
variegated leaves presenting an exquisite and 
varied picture throughout tne year :— 

M. illustris is a spreading plant with some¬ 
what ovate leaves, the ground colour being 
deep-green, relieved with transverse bands of 
very light-green, whilst a narrow, irregular line 
of pink on either side of the mid-rib extends 
from the base to the point, leaving a broad 
marginal border of deep green. 

M. rosea-picta is a spreading plant with 
somewhat ovate leaves, the ground colour being 
of an intense deep-green, mid-rib bright rose- 
colour, and a band of the same colour traverses 
the middle of the leaf on either side the mid¬ 
rib. 


M. nitens is an erect-growing plant. The 
ground colour is bright, shining green, upon 
whioh are numerous transverse, oblique, some¬ 
what oblong bars of very deep-green. 

M. vtttata. —This is also erect in habit; the 
ground colour is bright-green, ornamented with 
transverse lines of pure white, whioh are ar¬ 
ranged in pairs. 

M. Warcewiczi is one of the large, bold¬ 
growing kinds, with very deep, velvety-green 
leaves, whioh are ornamented by an irregular 
streak of pale-green running parallel with, and 
on either side of, the mid-rib. 

M. tukispartea produces soft, very light 
green leaves, whioh is relieved by pairs of oblong, 
deep brown blotches on each side of the mid¬ 
rib, about midway between the centre and the 
margin. 

M. Veitchi, a bold and handsome erect grow¬ 
ing plant, with deep-green shining leaves, 
beautifully marked with crescent-shaped lines 
of various shades of soft green, white, yellow, 
and purple, these colours showing upon both 
sides, which show distinctly as the leaves are 
erect. 

M. MakoVana, an exceedingly beautiful 
dwarf plant, the leaves are creamy-yellow and 
white, ornamented with transverse oblong 
blotches of various sizes of very deep green. 

M. Massanoeana is a spreading plant with 
somewhat obovate leaves, the centre being 
streaked with a feathery band of silvery- 
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white, this being succeeded with a border of 
intense deep green, the outer margin being soft, 
pale green, the under side of a uniform rosy- 
pink. 

M. Lindeniana, an erect kind; the centre of 
the leaf is yellowish-green, bordered with deep- 
green ; the under side is prettily marked with 
purplish-rose. 

M. ROSEA- LINEATA, an upright dwarf kind, 
with rich, deep-green leaves, ornamented with 
transverse lines of deep-rose, beneath they are 
vinous-red. 

M. Chimboraoensis is a spreading plant, with 
pale-green leaves, having a zig-zag band of very 
deep-green, extending from base to margin 
about mid-way on the blade, the outer being 
flaked with white. All of these plants are 
natives of the South American continent, and 
the majority are found in the hot and moist low- 
lying districts. The whole of the kinds 
enumerated may be grown into exhibition speci¬ 
mens if desired ; but if they are required of 
smaller size, the cultivator must pot them in 
accordance with the instructions given above. 
The confining them to a small size does not 
interfere with their beauty—on the contrary, 
In a small state their exquisite markings are 
oftentimes more vivid and more clearly defined. 
_H. G. W. 

HABROTHAMNUS. 

A reader of Gardening asked me the other 
day what he should use to clothe the end wall of 
his greenhouse, and thinking that others might 
be in the same position, I prefer to answer it in 
the pages of that paper. There are many things 
that can be used for this purpose flowering at 
all seasons of the year, but in the case before us 
flowers are wanted in the winter and spring 
months, and I therefore venture to recommend 
two forms of Habrothamnus to your attention 
—i.e., H. elegans and H. aurantiacus. They 
are plants which thrive best on an east or 
western aspect, as they do not like the sun to 
shine upon them all day long, and they may be 
used on a wall or made to cover pillars or 
trained upon a rafter, if the latter good space 
will be required, as they are rapid growers and 
make a quantity of wood. The flowers are 
produced on the last year’s wood, so that the 
plants should be cut back immediately the 
flowers are past. The first-named plant is the 
most robust grower of the two. It bears alter¬ 
nate leaves which are some 3 inches long, smooth 
and deep-green on the surface, slightly paler and 
downy beneath ; the shoots bear a dense raceme 
of blooms upon the top, which is also consider¬ 
ably augmented by numerous small shoots 
which spring from the bases of the upper leaves, 
altogether forming a very large ana pendent 
raceme of bloom, which continue in full 
beauty for a very long time, and are con¬ 
tinued for several weeks together ; the 
flowers are tubular, an inch or more in length, 
of a rich reddish-purple colour, with a paler re¬ 
flexed limb. The next aurantiacus is scarcely 
so robust, but its flowers are of a uniform 
orange-yellow. There is also a variety of ele¬ 
gans with variegated leaves; but it is a delicate 
plant. These plants bear cutting with impunity, 
and they are readily increased by cuttings. 
They are somewhat coarse feeding plants, and 
if they cannot be planted out, large pots or tubs 
should be provided for them, for if they are not 
supplied with ample root-room they become bare 
of leaves and unsightly. The soil to use for these 
Habrothamnus should consist of loam and peat 
in about equal parts ; but do not put any manure 
with it, neither administer any liquid-manure, 
as the plants will grow strong enough without; 
indeed, when well established, they will, in all 
probability, require a considerable amount of 
thinning out, if your space is at all restricted. 
They require an ample drainage, and a moderate 
amount of water during winter. H. G. W. 

4657. — Fine-foliaged plants.—Grevillea 
robusta is one of the most graceful habited 
things for a cool greenhouse, its only fault being 
that it grows so freely as to soon get too big for 
a small house. It may, however, be kept in 
good condition in small pots by watering treely 
in hot weather, and giving occasional doses of 
liquid-manure. This will keep the plants 
healthy, without inducing rank growth. The 
same remarks apply to Acacia lophantha. Palms 
are very suitable, notably Kentia Canterbury ana, 
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Chamaerops exoelsa, Latania borbonica, and 
Corypha australis. They can be kept fora long 
time in the same pots by attending well to 
watering. Aspidistra lurida, and its handsome 
variegated variety, Dracaena congests and rubra, 
are much used for table decoration.—J. Corn- 
hill. _ 

PLANTS FOR A SHADY HOUSE. 

I have a small glasshouse, built against the 
house in suoh a position that it gets no sun 
until quite 5 o’clock in the evening. It has a 
boarded floor, built over the stove that heats the 
large greenhouse, but very little heat seems to 
rise. There are shelves against the back wall, 
and a small border close under the glass front. 
Would it be possible to grow some Ferns and 
Orchids there ? If so will you kindly tell me 
the least expensive kinds to procure, and their 
treatment ?— Tiny Tim. 

S # # I should advise you to try Ferns first, 
if thev will succeed, I should imagine the 
place will be just adapted for Masdeval- 
lias; but try Ferns first, and see if they are 
damaged at all. I have a presentiment that a 
boarded floor over a stove will admit sulphur¬ 
ous fumes that are destructive to the perfect 
development of plant-life. The following Ferns 
(bar the sulphur) will grow well with you, and 
when I have a report re sulphur I must hand you 
over to “Matt. Bramble”: Adiantum cune- 
atum, A. formo8um, and A. assimile, the latter 
in hanging-basket; Asplenium bulbiferum, A. 
dimorphum, and A. pramorsum, Davallia cana- 
riensis, Lomaria fluviatilis and discolor, Ne- 

{ )hrodium molle, Pteris tremula, and P. serru- 
ata and varieties. The above dozen kinds can 
be had reasonable ; they will make you a nice 
start, and if they succeed I shall be happy to 
recommend others to you. Pot them all in a 
mixture of peat and light loam, adding a little 
sharp sand. Probably the house at present is 
empty, and everything about it very dry; if 
this is the case sprinkle it well, and make 
everything about the house moist, so as to pro¬ 
duce a genial atmosphere before putting the 
Ferns into it, or they will be ruined oefore they 
get a start. J. Jarvis. 


473°. — Striking herbaceous Calceolarias. — 
Cuttings of these will strike now, or when healthy pieces 
oan be obtained, if planted in pots of light soil, kept 
moist, and stood in a oool, shady place.— E. H. 

4752.— Lilium auratum for show.— The plant 
should be in blossom by the middle of August without any 
forcing. Keep it in the greenhouse, and give plenty of air 
to have the foliage and blossoms strong.—E. II 

4674.— Single Marguerites beco ming * 
double. —It is a deformity caused by defective 
culture, and generally traceable to a want of 
moisture at the roots. I know of no greenhouse 
plant that requires so much water throughout 
the year as the white and yellow Paris Daisies. 
Their roots in a short time fill the pots, and 
then they require plenty of water. In spring 
and summer the soil should never become qnite 
dry, and when water is given let there be enough 
to thoroughly moisten it. During the spring, 
weak liquid-manure twice a-week is necessary 
to the production of good blooms.—J. C., 
ByflvA. 

4680.—Treatment of Heliotropes.— 

Much better results will be obtained by starting 
with young plants. Those bought in full bloom 
have probably been growing under special con¬ 
ditions that are not found in the amateur’s 
greenhouse or in a window. All that the Helio¬ 
trope needs is plenty of light and air, and never 
to be allowed to stand dry in the daytime in hot 
weather. It may be that you, whilst frequently 
watering, have not given enough moisture at a 
time. Give enough to thoroughly soak the soil 
and then no more till the latter shows signs of 
getting dry again.—J. C. B. 

4728.— Basket plants for show.— Bas¬ 
ket plants for show m August next should now 
be well established in the basket. They are 
occasionally improvised ; but if the competition 
is keen, the well-established, well-covered, na¬ 
turally-grown plants win. A Maiden-hair Fern 
in a basket, when well done, takes a lot of beat¬ 
ing, but it cannot be improvised. Ivy-leaf 
Pelargoniums, planted thickly now and pegged 
round the sides, will be as likely a& anything. 
Last year, at one of the local shows, I saw a 
basket covered completely with Rollinson’s 
Unique Pelargoniums. The branches were 


pegged over, and had completely enveloped the 
basket. Achimenes make a pretty basket, 
planted out of pots thickly all over the top and 
sides, planting a few pieces of Panicum vir- 
gatum or Sedum cameum variegatum to hide the 
Moss.—E. H. 


THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 

AUTUMN GIANT CAULIFLOWER. 
This is one of the finest vegetables that can be 
grown, and no garden, whether large or small, 
should be without it. This is the time to plant, 
before the plants get drawn in the seed bed, 
for the dwarfer they are the better. Select a 

f ood piece of land, and put the plants out 
£ feet apart each way ; in fact, market growers 
allow 3 feet, and splendid heads fit for exhi¬ 
bition is the result. A firm soil is decidedly 

E referable to a loose one for producing solid 
eads of fine, white flower ; this is the reason 
why the produce from field culture is generally 
superior to that from gardens, as the soil is firm, 
and there is plenty of space allowed for a free 
circulation of air, and no trees to obstruct the 
light. But in gardens the most open spot must 
be selected, and if early Peas have been grown 
on the land that is intended for autumn 
Broccoli, the plants can put out before the 
haulm is pullea up, as the shade will just allow 
the plants to get over removal, but will be quite 
cleaned away before the plants begin to grow. 
Give a good soaking of water, so as to get them 
well established, and after that there will be 
little needed but frequent surface hoeing to 
keep down weeds and make a friable surface, 
the best antidote against drought penetrating 
the soil. This variety, as its name implies, is a 
real autumn Cauliflower, coming into use in 
September, and continuing in succession accord¬ 
ing to whether it was early or late sown, and 
planted until Christmas; the first crop needs the 
leaves to be broken down over the hearts to keep 
them white as snow until used, and the later ones 
need it also to keep the early frosts from spoil¬ 
ing the flower, while the latest ones must have 
special covering to render them safe from frost, 
or be lifted carefully and planted in frames 
where they can be protected until fit for me. 

_ J. G. H. 

SOWING CABBAGE SEEDS. 

For the main crop of spring or early summer 
Cabbages the seed should be sown about the 
middle of July, allowing a few days either way 
for early or late localities. Although what some 
call an easily-grown crop, I question if there 
is any that is more missed when it fails, from 
the fact of there being but little variety in the 
way of good vegetables for a few weeks before 
Peas and Beans become plentiful, and the aim 
should be to get them fit for use as early as pos¬ 
sible, so as to be ready directly the supply of 
Broccoli fails, for if they do not come fit for use 
before Peas, Beans, and Cauliflowers are com¬ 
peting with them, the chances are that they will 
be a useless crop, and will find their way to 
the pigs. Now the culture of early Cabbages 
requires no great skill and but very little in the 
way of accommodation beyond wh&t any garden, 
however small, can supply. In the first place, 
an open position should be chosen for the seed¬ 
bed, so as to get dwarf, sturdy plants, and it 
should be a piece of ground that has not had 
any of the Brassica tribe growing on it. I 
invariably sow after early Potatoes, for if the 
land has been well manured in winter for these, 
it will be rich enough for the plants without any 
fresh manure. Dig it over so as to get a fine 
surface, then mark out the seed-bed and sow 
the seed, covering it lightly with soil and, if 
birds are troublesome, with fish-nets. If dry 
weather prevails water liberally, and as soon as 
the young plants appear, dust the leaves with 
wood-ashes and a little soot. Keep free from 
weeds, and you will have fine sturdy plants 
ready to go out early in the autumn, and one of 
the most important parts of an early Cabbage 
supply will have been accomplished. 

_ J. G. H. 

Cooking Beet-root.— I write to point out to you, 
alter reading your article on the Beet, in Gardbfiko, 
June 16th, p. 190, that the Beet, boiled in the usual way, 
and then sliced and fried with the usual condiments, makes 
an excellent vegetable. It can be eaten as a vegetable, or 
put between bread, and thus makes a splendid sandwich. 
Many are unaware of this excellent way of cooking It.— 
/ Makchkstbr. 
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STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Borecole or Kale. 

AmoNG3T the Kales are a number of very hardy 
and very excellent vegetables, as I think, often 
more delicate in flavour than the hearting 
Cabbages. Great improvement has been made in 
them of late years by careful crossing and selec¬ 
tion of strains of the best standard kinds. The old 
and most valuable tall, dwarf, and intermediate 
Scotch varieties (Figs. 1, 2, and 3) have been so 



Fig. 1.—Tall Curled Scotch Kale or Winter Greens. 


and is sometimes prolonged through the whole 
of the following year. The plants do not run to 
seed until the spring of the second year after 
that in which they were sown. B. 


SEED POTATOES. 

As the time for lifting early crops of Potatoes 
veill soon be here, it is well to think before¬ 
hand of the beat means of safely storing during 
the winter the ones selected for seed purposes. 
There can be no doubt that even in places 
where there are ample conveniences for winter¬ 
ing Potatoes in bulk some difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced in doing so satisfactorily, and 
especially so during mild winters, or when they 
are marked by strong diversities of temperature. 
Whilst exceeding cold is repugnant, there can 
be little doubt that a regular, cool temperature 
through the winter is the best in which to keep 
Potatoes in a thoroughly quiescent state, ana, 
of course, in the best condition for consumption. 
The difficulties associated with the storing of 
Potatoes through the winter begin not so much 
with early ripening, as with the unnatural 
ripening induced by either summer drought or 
the destruction of the leafage and stems by 
disease. Really well-finished and naturally 
matured tubers will always keep well, but all 
those which have come from prematurely 
checked plants exhibit early impatience to 
break again, thus showing that there is always 
instinctive readiness to make second growth 
or to supertuberate if later conditions are 
favourable for such before the crop is got 
up. For some years it has been a rare 
circumstance for the plants to hold out 




Fig. 3.—Intermediate Moss Curled Scotch Kale. 

naturally to the last, or the tubers to 
have complete opportunity to fully mature. To 
that circumstance do we owe some of the com¬ 
plaints now and then heard with regard to want 
of quality in Potatoes. It is no more possible 
to have the best quality in two-thirds developed 
tubers than in fruits which have had but two- 
thirds growth. That complaint has been more 
fairly made where, soils being cold and moist, 
tubers have naturally lacked the maturing 
influences which heat and drought give. 

The inclination to shoot or break, resulting 
from early ripening, is a matter of no great 
difficulty as applied to early sorts. Obviously 
these are only suited for late summer and 
autumn use, and only the seed needs winter¬ 
ing. It is impossible to check the natural 
tendency of the tubers in such a case to push 
growth quickly, and this fact demonstrates 
how easy it would be for us to have two out¬ 
door crops of early Potatoes during the year, 
did we have nine months of real summer instead 
of but about five. It is a fortunate charac¬ 
teristic of Potato tubers that, whilst it is not pos¬ 
sible to repress their innate forces, yet these 
forces are limited, as is evidenced by the fact 
that if tubers which have sprouted, say, an inch 
in length be placed in a ary position and ex¬ 
posed to ample light, the shoots must remain 
dormant, and, if continued in that position, will 
so remain for months—in fact, till the tubers 
die of exhaustion. Thus we have a check upon 
the earliest of sprouting kinds which enables us 
to command good, well-sprouted, mature seed 
at almost any moment. Place these seed-tubers 
jn heat if it be dry, and they will still remain 


improved by careful selection that the foliage is 
beautifully curled, close, and of such a lovely 

f reen colour that it has come much into request 
or garnishing as well as cooking. The varie¬ 
gated Kale, which is of almost every colour, 
striped and mottled with many intermediate 
shades from silver-white to deep-purple, is also, 
in addition to its beauty, as good tor cooking 
as any other. The Mosbacn Winter Kale 
(Fig. 4), a cross between the tall, green, 
curled Scotch Kale and the Couve Tronchuda 
Cabbage, is a very good vegetable indeed, and is 
also a very ornamental plant. Cottagers’ Kale 
is a late winter green that, taken altogether, 
is as yet unsurpassed. It is, if of a good 
strain, most prolific, wonderfully hardy, and of 
delicious flavour when cooked. Although thi 9 
is a well-known Kale, it is not nearly so much 
grown as it ought to be. The Thousand-headed 
Cabbage, or Branching Borecole (Fig. 5), is a 
productive and often most useful vegetable after 
a severe winter. Other kinds worthy of a 
place in any and every garden are as 
follows : Siberian, Egyptian, Jerusalem, Ragged 
Jack, Delaware, Scotch Cabbaging or Hearted, 
and the Milan or Asparagus Kale, a kind of 
•delicious flavour. All of these Kales may be 
*own from the middle of March till the begin¬ 
ning of May in three successive sowings, 
pricking out the plants as soon as they are 


Fig 2.—Dwarf Curled Scotch Kale. 


large enough to handle, and planting them out 
afterwards between rows of Peas or Beans, or at 
once permanently on quarters or open ground, if 
it can be spared. Now is a good time to plant 
out a good Datch. Like all vegetables, if we would 
have Kale good and strong and able to produce 
tine and abundant heads, it should be planted on 
good land—that is to say, land that has been 
well manured and deeply-trenched, and the crop 
should be always kept clean, and with an open 
surface soil by the meansof frequenthoeings. The 
crop comes in through the to tu.qp'JajijlVinter, 


quiescent, but bring them in contact with soil of 
any moist substance, or, indeed, associate them 
with water, and they make growth immediately. 
The power of the tuber to produce growth is 
limited to an inch or so, but when moisture 
promotes root action, then other forces are 
brought into play, and growth becomes rapid 
even in a much cooler temperature. Thus it 
will be seen that, in the matter of wintering seed 
Potatoes, we can use them as we like, but only 
in dry, light positions, from which, of course, 
frost is excluded. 



Fig 4.—Mosbach Winter Kale. 


Whilst late ripening sorts show less inclinatiom 
to make grow’th on the part of the seed tubers, 
they are not less difficult to deal with, on the 
ground of greater bulk and the necessity for 
keeping all the tubers fairly w r ell exposed to 
light and air. It is wise to select the tubers in¬ 
tended for seed, even as soon as lifted, and have 
them, whilst the weather is open, well exposed 
to light and air, but not to the weather. The 
winter’s exposure to light thoroughly hardens 
the skins and matures the tubers, so that with 
that exposure maintained the sets are in the 
spring absolutely perfect for planting. With¬ 
out doubt a Potato store having a north aspect 
—that is, placed on the north side of a wall—is 
in an excellent position, because much less 
subject to atmospheric changes. If the tem¬ 
perature becomes so low that the tubers must 
be protected by covering with straw* or other 
material, there is the special advantage that the 
reaction, when a warmer change comes, is slow, 
and the tendency on the part of the tubers to 
exhale moisture is very much lessened. With a 
general even and comparatively low temperature 
tubers also show very much less desire to sprout 
when exposed on shelves or stored in tubs, 



Fig. 5.—Thousand-headed Cabbage, or branching Borecole. 


boxes, or pans. Seed Potatoes are, without 
doubt, best cared for on shelves, straw being 
placed on the boards to protect them from frost 
upward os w*ell as downward. Ample facility 
for turning the tubers is also desirable, if stored 
thickly, and in the case of seed in bulk, it may 
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be sometimes needful to store on shelves some 
3 inches or 4 inches deep. In such case a care¬ 
ful turning should be given once a month, but 
shoots should not be injured. With respect to 
eating Potatoes in bulk, without doubt the best 
receptacles are bins made of stout wooden divi¬ 
sions and fitted with false trellised wooden 
bottoms, to enable air to pass beneath the bulk 
of the tubers. Even a couple of inches’ space is 
ample. The wood division should have close 
joints, so that only top covering is needful in 
case of very severe weather. The front boards 
should be made to lift out, and thus facility is 
offered when turning becomes needful. 

On wet days a few hours’ labour expended 
in the Potato store is usually well employed, 
especially if the labour be of a careful sort. 
Where possible, light should be given through 
the roof by means of gloss tiles, or using stout 
plate glass; but if the roof is thatched with 
straw—one of the very best protections from 
cold as well as heat—then glass can hardly be 
introduced, unless specially raised frames are 
provided. A little ventilation is needful, but 
not much, as the exhalation from Potatoes so 
stored is very slight. Of course, something 
depends upon drainage, and if the soil be 
naturally moist in winter, then efficient drainage 
should be provided, and the floors of the bin 
should be of concrete. Where a north wall is 
not available the next best site for a Potato 
house is beneath trees, which afford protection 
from frost and from strong sun-heat. The walls 
should be 3 feet high from the ground line and 
4 feet within, sinking the floor a foot to secure 
the height; they should be of 9-inch concrete, 
whilst the roof should be a span one of thatch. 
Then with a door at either end, ample light 
and air would be given to the store. D. 


LATE KIDNEY BEANS. 

Dwarf Beans of the Ne Plus Ultra type are the 
first to come into bearing. From seed sown 
during the last week in April or the first week 
in May a supply of pods early in July can be 
had. From that time onwards for the next ten 
weeks or so kidney Beans will be plentiful, as 
the runners will be fit for use by the end of 
July. In many cases they are too plentiful 
during August and the early part of September, 
but by the end of that month no tender young 
pods are obtainable, and during October good 
useful pods for the kitchen are rarely to be found. 
It is, therefore, important that plenty of delicate 
kidney Beans should be had at the very end of 
the season. To obtain these a special late sow¬ 
ing should be made, to yield a supply when the 
early sowings are exhausted. From the begin¬ 
ning to the middle of July is the proper time to 
make this late sowing. As a rule, runner 
Beans are considered hardier than the dwarf- 
growing varieties, and perhaps this is the case 
to some extent; but runner Beans are not so 
suitable as dwarf ones for the very latest crop, 
as when the former attain a height of from 5 feet 
to 8 feet they are very liable to be damaged 
by the autumn winds, and I have known many 
promising rows ruined in this way, as both the 
blossoms and the leaves were injured; but 
when the dwarf varieties are sown in a sheltered 
corner the wind has little or no effect on them, 
and even in exposed places their dwarf growth 
is greatly in their favour, and in addition they 
can be far more easily protected during severe 
weather. They should be grown in rich soil 
and a sunny position, and if shaded they may 
make large plants, but they will not prove very 
prolific. 

There are now many empty quarters from 
which Potatoes, Peas, and other crops have 
been cleared off, and situations of this kind are 
well adaptad for late Kidney Beans. There is 
no better way of sowing them than in rows, but 
these must not be too close, as it is an advan¬ 
tage when the sun and air can penetrate freely 
between them. These late Beans may also be 
obtained by sowing seed in frames from which 
forced vegetables have been cleared. These 
frames may not be required until December or 
January, and they may be very profitably filled 
with late Kidney Beans. I have sown Beans 
in these frames late in August, but the produce 
was not satisfactory, as although the plants did 
well, the days were so short and the atmosphere 
so damp at the time the flowers were open, that 
they decayed without forming pods. The best 
way is to sow the Beans .in -frames, grow them 
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on without lights until about the middle of 
September, and then put the lights on to protect 
them from excessive cold or wet. In this way 
they are very often much better than any that 
can be grown in the open, more especially m cold 
districts. J. 


LATE PEAS. 

Late rows of Peas rarely give many good 
dishes, but I have always noted that what few 
are available invariably give greater satisfaction 
than any gathered previously during the season. 
The popular Ne Plus Ultra is the best for the 
late supplies, and the less known Sturdy is a 
capital late sort. Some pin their faith on 
Veitch’s Perfection, ana the over-rated 
Walker’s Perpetual Bearer, which very much 
resembles Veitch’s old favourite, is also largely 

f rown. Sutton's Latest of All is much grown 
ereabouts, and it is undoubtedly a very service¬ 
able sort. Any or all of the foregoing need to 
be sown late in June on deeply-worked, well- 
manured ground, and must be kept well sup¬ 
plied with water from the first, or otherwise 
that great enemy to late Peas—viz., mildew, 
will soon destroy them. As it is now too late 
to sow the naturally late sorts with any prospect 
of success, the next best thing to do, if Peas 
are required up to the time severe frosts inter¬ 
vene, is to sow good early varieties. Of these 
there are two that I can strongly recommend, 
these being William I. and American Wonder. 
The first-named is certainly a round-seeded 
sort, but it is the best of the section, and very 
tender and good in the autumn. William II., a 
selection from it, is of rather better quality and 
equally as early, robust, and prolific, and may 
therefore be substituted with advantage. 
American Wonder is probably one of the best 
known dwarf early wrinkled Marrows in cul¬ 
tivation, but it may not be generally realised 
what a capital sort it is for affording late dishes 
of delicious Peas. 

A very successful gardener practising in the 
south-west of England is in the habit of making 
his latestsowings with seed saved the same season; 
or, to be plain, as soon as the seed from the 
earliest—William L—is thoroughly ripe, it is 
gathered and sown, this usually happening 
early in July. Very few need to be told that 
new seed germinates more quickly, and the 
plants resulting grow more strongly than is the 
case with old seed, and a strong start with late 
Peas is a deoided gam. The reverse is more 
often the case, the growth of early sorts, espe¬ 
cially in hot weather, being frequently very 
spindly indeed. The coolest part of the garden 
is not so suitable for late Peas as many seem 
to imagine it to be. It should be remembered 
that early frosts are most destructive to them, 
and it is the lowest and coolest part of the 
garden where these are most severe. Some of 
the best crops of late Peas I have ever seen, and 
which remained in a bearing state until near the 
end of November, were grown on the ridges 
between the rows of Celery. The variety in 
this instanoe was the Ne Plus Ultra, and the 
Celery trenches were about6 feet apart. In addi¬ 
tion to the Peas, two good rows of Lettuces were 
also grown on the ridges, one on either side of 
the former. 

It is really surprising how well vegetables 
succeed on these apparently very dry and poor 
positions, but even this season, so hot and dry 
as it is, Lettuces succeed admirably on the 
ridges, yet fail completely on the flat. The 
same phenomenon occurs with the Peas, and 
those who wish for late crops may safely sow 
now on these positions. Failing the Celery 
ridges, the next best place would be a sheltered 
breadth of ground, not necessarily or preferably 
the wall borders, but say such as was recently 
occupied by the second Early Ashleaf Potatoes. 
Ido not believe in sowing in Celery-like trenches, 
but prefer to well manure and deeply dig the 
ground throughout. The rows of William I., 
or any early variety that attains about the same 
height, ought to be about 42 inches apart. The 
American Wonder may be sown in rows about 
18 inches or 2 feet apart, and it is well to dispose 
some of them on a Dorder where they may be 
covered with garden-frames. The ground being 
dry at the time of sowing, rather deep drills 
should be drawn and well soaked with water 
prior to sowing, covering the seed with about 
2 inches of fine, dry soil. This ensures a strong 
even start, and occasional waterings with the 


necessary staking up will do the rest. Small 
birds are very troublesome among late Peas. 
If they are strongly staked the best way to pre* 
serve them is to double the Strawberry nets and 
cover the rows with it. | This is a partial protect 
tion from frost, and, to a certain extent, baffles 
the birds. W. I. 


4786.— Seedling Asparagus plants.— dear off all 
the seedling Asparagus plants. Unless there are vacant 
places in the bed they only rot and injure the main plants. 
They may be used to plant another bed with advantage in 
point of gaining time. Give plenty of water and shade with 
branches till weU established.—E. H. 

- It would certainly be very desirable to 

remove the young plants from the old bed, and 
this may be done now as well, or better than at 
any other time, Asparagus transplanting almost 
better when “ in feather,” especially if small, 
than earlier. Prepare a bed for them by deeply 
trenching a plot of good ground, adding a 
moderate quantity of manure os the work pro¬ 
ceeds, and when a little settled set out the young 
plants 15 inches or 18 inches apart each way. 
In two or three years’ time, when the plants get 
strong, every alternate one may be dug up, and 
either transplanted 3 feet apart to form a fresh 
bed, or else thrown a wav, if not required. The 
bed should not be raised.—B. C. R. 


4739.—Cropping after Cabbages.— 
Celery for late-keeping may follow the Cab¬ 
bages now, and of course such a crop will 
require manure or the land might be sown with 
Turnips for autumn and winter supply. Cab¬ 
bages are an exhausting crop, ana unless the 
land is in very good condition manure should 
be given before another crop is planted.—E. H. 

4714.— Propagating Seakaie. — There 
are two ways of propagating Seakaie from old, 
straggling plants. Let the flowers grow and 
ripen seeds. Gather them, and sow m March 
or April in well prepared land in rows 15 inches 
apart, dropping the seeds in the drills in patches 
of three 12 inches apart. Cuttings of the roots 
when the plants are lifted in winter 4 inches 
long may be laid in sand till March or April, 
and then planted with a dibble at the same 
distance recommended for seed*—E. H. 


PACKING CUT FLOWERS. 

On an average I am cutting, packing, and send¬ 
ing flowers by post and rail four days in the 
week. The greater portion I send have to 
travel not less than 130 miles, but those sent to 
a much nearer point have to be packed equally 
as carefully, and are frequently as long on the 
road. Some are for private use and the re¬ 
mainder for the markets, and as I rarely 
receive any complaints as to their travelling 
badly, I may reasonably conclude there is not 
much the matter with the packing. 

When to cut them is an important query, 
and which I will first reply to. Those who 
want their flowers to arrive at their destination 
in a good condition should see that they are 
started in a perfectly fresh state. At this time 
of year, especially, ic is simply a waste of 
flowers and time to cut them after the sunshine or 
heated dry air has been playing about them for 
some hours. Many will be flagging, all will 
be hot, and if they do not remain in the boxes 
long enough to ferment, they will yet turn out 
in very miserable condition. Thus treated, 
they may well wither at once. Cut them in the 
morning while yet cool, and place in pans or 
saucers of water in a cool room till it is neces¬ 
sary to pack them. I prefer to treat the flowers 
in this manner at any time of the year, but it 
is less needful in the winter months. When cut, 
and perhaps packed in the course of an hour, 
much of the moisture contained in the stems 
quickly evaporates; whereas, if stood in water 
for a time, all, or nearly all, seem capable of 
absorbing a portion of it, and are thereby forti¬ 
fied for the journey. Many err in cutting and 
packing flowers already past their best In this 
matter it is impossible to lay down good 
general rules for the guidance of novices, 
as some flowers require to be fully expanded 
when cut, while others travel best in a 
bud state and open readily in water. 
Many of the beautiful Irises, if cut when fully 
blown, travel and last badly, and only well- 
advanced buds of these should be paokea. The 
popular Water Lilies also travel best in a bud 
state, and those receiving ti^em can open them 
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easily with the hand, a very little practice being 
needed in reflexing both sepals and petals. 
Fully-blown Roses are of little value, ana buds 
wfll rarely open. The half-opened blooms are 
the best in every way, and these should be cut 
while the dew is still on them. Carnations, 
Stocks, Asters, Dahlias, Marguerites, Helio¬ 
tropes, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, Gail- 
laraias, and other border flowers ought to be 
cut when fully expanded, as if this stage is 
anticipated the stems will not be matured, nor 
are the flowers likely to arrive at perfection. 
Whatever green foliage is sent, whether choice 
or hardy Ferns, Asparagus, branches of Coni- 
ferse. Rose leaves, or Sweet Brier, it should also 
be fully matured, or otherwise it is liable to 
wither quickly. Cut it early, or a few hours 
before it is required, and place in water, and it 
will then be cool and fresh when packed. 

Best methods of packing. —I have fre¬ 
quently observed how very nervous some people 
are when packing flowers, and they rarely place 
enough in a box for fear of crushing some of 
them. Common mixed flowers cannot well be 
packed too closely, provided they are not unduly 

S reseed down. Not only should all be made to 
t in closely, but the lid should also be made to 
shut down tightly on them. If loosely packed 
at the outset, this, followed by natural fading, 
ends in the heavier kinds battering themselves 
and the rest to pieces ; but when closely packed 
they preserve each other. We have a variety of 
boxes, some being for mixed flowers, and which 
hold two and sometimes three layers, and others 
for particular kinds, including Eucharises, 
Gardenias, and Stephanotis. The greater por¬ 
tion of them are bought at the grocer’s, but 
cheaper and better boxes can be bought direct 
from the makers, and with various sizes to choose 
from,packingiscomparatively a simple operation. 
Double flowers invariably travel best, and, 
although not always so beautiful as the single 
ones, ought to be most extensively cultivated by 
those who have to send many flowers to a distance. 
If the box will hold more than one layerof flowers 
it is the heavy double varieties, notably Roses, 
that should go in the bottom, other double 
flowers on these, finishing off with a layer of the 
most fragile sorts. It is not advisable, how¬ 
ever, to send a mass of flowers at this season, 
and for this reason boxes holding one or two 
layers of flowers are preferable. If not air¬ 
tight, the box should be lined with thin paper, 
and paper placed between the layers also checks 
heating. A layer of foliage, slightly damped, 
should be placed in the bottom, and on this the 
flowers laid as flatly and closely together as 
possible. Then comes the paper, on this more 
green foliage, and another closely packed layer 
of flowers as before. In order that the box may 
be closely filled, it is advisable to remove the 
lower leaves as well as thorns on the Roses, and 
other superfluous foliage may also be removed. 
Green leaves may be placed on the top layer and 
then more paper. If this is sufficient to quite fill 
the box, or rather more than fill it, a layer of cotton 
wool should be placed on the paper, but the 
latter ought on no account to come into contact 
with the flowers, this material actually robbing 
them of their moisture, therefore doing more 
harm than good. When Spinach leaves are 
plentiful I frequently intermingle a quantity of 
these with the flowers with excellent results. 
Lettuce leaves, with their fleshy midribs either 
crushed or cut away, are also suitable for lining 
shallow boxes or for working in between the 
layers of flowers. These leaves serve to keep 
the flowers perfectly fresh, and are especially 
suitable for small postal boxes. Delicate 
white flowers, including Euoharises and Gar¬ 
denias, suffer most when packed, and require 
extra care in the operation. Both should be 
gathered as fast as they open, as they keep 
much fresher in water than on the plant. 
The former are merely cut off from the 
flower-stem so as not to interfere with the later 
buds, while Gardenias may either be cut with 
wood and foliage attached, or be gathered with 
sjiort stems only, leaving the growth to flower 
again soon. These, and also Stephanotis, ought 
to be packed in shallow boxes by themselves as 
much as possible. I wrap each stem in moistened 
cotton wool and pack in lines across the box, 
resting the blooms on strips of cotton-wool en¬ 
closed in tissue paper. All are made to fit 
closely together in an upright position, and are 
covered first with a sheet of tissue paper, and on 
this a layer of cotteh-Wool. After {the lid is 
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closed, I usually shake'the box, and if any 
sound inside is heard the packing is faulty. 
Stephanotis trusses I sometime divide and 
surround with Spinach leaves, and out of these 
they turn surprisingly fresh. Allamandas and 
Dipl&denias may be packed in shallow boxes in 
a similar way to the Eucharis, and I have fre¬ 
quently sent large quantities of these fragile and 
most gorgeous flowers to London for dinner- 
table decoration. 

Best way of sending. —In some instances the 
railway is the cheapest and best means of send¬ 
ing flowers; in others the Parcel PoBt is to 
be preferred. Packages of flowers are treated 
very badly indeed by some of the country 
postmen, though unavoidably so in some cases, 
owing to their being obliged to carry so many 
parcels and bags. I send a good many flowers by 
post, but never entrust them to the postmen 
at this end, and as in most towns they have 
van or truck delivery, nothing but wilful damage 
is ever feared. Since the introduction of inter¬ 
mediate charges, a list of which I need hardly 
give, the Parcel Post is frequently cheaper than 
the railway, and it is very certain it is much 
the best for extra long distances, or, say, to 
Scotland and elsewhere, to which we occasion¬ 
ally send. In many districts, mine included, 
it is possible to pack and send flowers by an 
early train to London in time for the early van 
delivery. Thus I frequently start flowers at 7 a.m., 
and by 2 p.m. they are set up in vases, &c., 
and in capital time for dinner parties. Small 
quantities—or say from 1 lb. to 10 lbs., box 
included—can be sent by post over night, and in 
London be delivered comparatively early the 
next morning. Altogether, the Parcel Post is a 
great boon, and latterly I have noticed more 
care has been taken of parcels than formerly; 
whereas the railway officials are quite reckless, 
treating all alike, a box of flowers or fruit meet¬ 
ing with no better treatment than a bale of cloth. 
Cardboard boxes, which find much favour with 
senders of flowers by both post and rail, are, 
owing to their cheapness and lightness, altogether 
unfit for the purpose. Those “ behind the 
scenes ” in large post-offices are almost daily 
handling these, aud could speak of some 
extraordinary mixtures that come out of them. 
Not a few senders use a quantity of damp Moss 
when packing, and the moisture from this 
soon renders the cardboard very rotten indeed. 
Even if nothing damp is enclosed, such boxes 
are not strong enough to bear any pressure, 
and consequently they very frequently arrive at 
their destination crushed out of shape. Nor 
are very light tin boxes to be depended upon. 
I send them with button-hole bouquets by 
letter post, but when sufficiently large and 
strong enough to hold many flowers they are 
too heavy and expensive. Light deal boxes are 
the best, and I often send two medium-sized 
ones instead of one of much larger size. It is 
unwise to nail them down strongly, this necessi¬ 
tating the use of a strong chisel or screw-driver 
for opening them, and usually results in the lids 
being split ail to pieces. Tie them down strongly, 
and there is no need for any nails. A strong 
parchment label, legibly addressed and properly 
attached to the box or string, is necessary, and 
these conditions being complied with, there is 
little cause for anxiety. Not a single package 
I have yet sent has failed to reach its destina¬ 
tion. Empties, when worth returning, should 
be neatly packed together and returned by 
either post or rail. I. 


4668. — Destroying wireworm. —This 
seems to be a great year for this pest. I never 
remember to have seen so much of it. A good 
preventive is soot well worked into the sou at 
lanting time. I have seldom known wireworm 
o much harm where soot is plentifully used. A 
good dressing every two or three years will keep 
it from harbouring much in the ground. Where 
it is known to be in quantity put £ inch of soil 
on the surface, and thoroughly incorporate it 
with the top spit, using for the purpose a steel 
fork. Where Carnations suffer this will be found 
of good service, and top-dressings may also be 
used for established plants. —J. C. B. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving description of upwards of 
thirteen hundred of the moet ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, &c. Now ready, 
fourth and popular edition. Prioe Is.; post free, Is. 3d. 
Direct from the Publishing Offloe, 37, Southampton-street. 
Strand, London, W.O. And of all booksellers. 
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Questions.—Qturfas and answers are Inserted fn 

GARDnrora/ree qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf 
GARDiimia, 37, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
U8B0RR. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardxniho has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the reoeipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the estception of suek as cannot 
weU be classi/led, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and these who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDumra should mention ths 
number in which they appeared. 

4792. — Aloe SOCOtrina.—Will someone please to give 
me the cultural treatment of Aloe soootrina ?— Rose. 

4793. — Fuchsia procumbens. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the best method or cultivating this plant in 
a greenhouse T—W. Smith. 

4794. —Ante in a lawn.—My lawn is becoming in¬ 
fested with ants. Can anyone please suggest how their 
nests can be got rid of ?— Hants. 

4795. —Box cuttings.—Can I make use of cuttings of 
Box-trees to repair Box edgings, and, if bo, when is the 
right time to do it ?—L. Schi/mh. 

4796. — Begonia Rex.—I should be glad if someone 
would kindly give me some hints on the treatment and 
culture of Begonia Rex.—N bllii. 

4797. —Culture of Lilium auratum.—Will some¬ 
one please to tell me how to manage these Lilies in pots 
for the greenhouse and in the open ground ?— Constant 
Rbadsr. 

4798. — Treatment of Hoys, camoea.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me information as to the treatment of this 

? lant, and say if it will suooeed well in a greenhouse ?— 
ost Optics. 

4799.—“ Toad Pipe.”—Can anyone tell me how I can 
best get rid of a weed known in Lancashire as “Toad 
Pipe?” I am making a garden on waste ground covered 
with it, and to a depth of 2 feet.—H. W. L. 

4800. — Mushroom growing.—Can I grow Mush¬ 
rooms in a small brick Cuoumber-frame in the back yard 
of a small house in a smoky town in Lancashire ? If so, 
how shall I set about it ?—Constant Rf.adkr. 

4801.— Maiden-hair Ferns.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the proper way of raising Maiden-hair Ferns from 
seed or from division of the roots, and state the after 
treatment I should give?—H. G. Lokostafp. 

4802 .— Plants for out flowers. — Will someone 
kindly inform me what seeds to sow, and the time, for the 
out flower trade, to bloom in early spring? Only cold 
frames available and a sheltered garden.—R. R. C. 

4803.—Plants after blooming.—Would someone 
kindly inform me how to treat the following plants after 
they have done blooming?—viz., double PetunioB, Cytisus, 
Abutilons, and Daphne grandiflora.— Constant Read hr. 

4804.— Destroying American blight.— Is there 
any means by which the American blight can be stopped 
in its destructive progress? Apple-trees loaded with fruit 
ore now dying with it in the south-west suburbs of 
London.—S. B. 

4805.— Mushrooms in a field.—I wish to stow 
Mushrooms In a field In front of my house. Should the 
spawn be put in now or next spring ? Also, should the 
turf be taken up before the spawn is put in ? II so, how 
deep ?—Tiny Tim. 

4800. —Destroying flies.—While reading Gardening 
I often come across descriptions of different methods of 
killing inseots in flowers. Will someone kindly suggest a 
means of killing flies in a cheese-room without injuring 
the cheese ?— A. H. S. 

4807.—Cape bulbs.—I have just received a quantity 
of Cape bulbs, and should be very grateful if anyone ex¬ 
perienced in their management would kindly tell me when 
they should be planted and bow to treat them generally ; 
also when they may be expected to flower.—H. 

4808.— Aspidistra lurida variegata.— Will some¬ 
one please to tell me how to treat a plant of this? It was 
given to me with two leaves on it in January last. I re¬ 
potted it the beginning of May. It is just making root- 
growth, but no fresh leaves appear as yet. It is kept in a 
greenhouse.—Rosa. 

4809.—Soil for Roses.— I live in an exposed situation 
on the Cots wold-hills; the soil in my garden is stone brash; 
Roses do not grow well in it at all, and I particularly wish 
to grow good ones. What kind of soil should I procure to 
plant them in ? I have unlimited farm yard manure at 
my disposal.— Tiny Tim. 

4810.—Brunsvlgla Josephines.— <Can anyone tall 
me whether this plant is worth cultivating; whether It is 
a sure bloomer with proper attention ; whether it would 
do well in a house (with Amaryllis, tuberous Begonias, 
&o.) heated up to 60 degs. in winter, and without fire heat 
in the summer months; and, lastly, whether it would be 
of an inconvenient size in a small house 15 by 12 ?—W. S. 

4811.—Plants for an east wall in a stove.—I 
have a glass building erected for a stove house, but from 
neoessity the back wall faces east, and is about 10 feet 
above the stand. It is heated in winter by hot water, ha.; 
but I cannot get plants to do well trained up the back wall. 
On the front stand and at the south end they do well. 
Whatplants, if any, would be likely to thrive on this eait 
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4812. — Earwigs and Chrysanthemums. — I 
should esteem it a great favour if someone would tell me 
a method to stop earwigs eating my Chrysanthemums. 
Last year we were swarmed with them, and there seems 
every prospect of being the same this year, as they have 
began to eat the Chrysanthemums already.—H. P., Herts. 

*818.—Roses for pegging down.—I shall be glad 
to know of a few good free-growing Roses suitable for peg¬ 
ging down. The four following kinds were recommended 
to me by a very well-known Rose grower: Mdme. Berard, 
La Franoe, Boule de Neige, and Mdme. Victor Verdier. 
Only Mdme. Berard does well. The wood of the other three 
seems too hard and stiff to allow of the pegging-down 
reetment—H. M. 

4814. — Plumbago capensis.— I have a healthy 
plant of this whioh nowerea well last autumn. It is now 
in a 4-inch pot, having been repotted in the spring. It is 
in excellent health and growing amazingly. Should it be 
repotted, and how treated in future yean? Locality, 
Clapton, and the poeition is a confined and northerly 
one. I am particularly anxious to grow this plant well, 
if possible.— Mart E. Billingsley. 

4815. —Dahlias.— I have always understood that Dahlias 
should be lilted in the autumn, if you wish to keep them. 
I grew them last summer for the first time, and as I did 
not care very much for them, they were left in the ground 
and got no care, as I wished them away. However, this 
season they have come up quite strong. Is this usual ? 
We have had an exceptional bad winter, or rather early 
spring for this place.— Mrs. L., North Berwick. 

4816. — Red Elder not fruiting— I have here a fine 
specimen of the red Elder. It blooms well every year; 
but the fruit does not set. It is situated in a shrubbery 
sheltered from the north and east winds, and is rather 
overshaded by large forest trees The soil is a mixture of 
light, marly loam. My employers are anxious that it 
should produce berries. Would someone kindly state how 
f ought to manage it to obtain the wished-for result ’—O 
Bradley. 

_ r^ ana £? em ©Ut of Cape seeds. —Can anyone 

kindly give me advice respecting tie following seeds whioh 
I have received from the Cape:—Protea mellifera, Native 
Iris, Strelitzia regina, Teooma capensis, Cape Clematis, 
Perennial Convolvulus, large white, purple native Gladi¬ 
olus. with white throat. Aloe Bay new (?); in all 9 varie¬ 
ties ? I have a greenhouse, which is heated in winter just 
sufficiently to keep the frost out. Any information will 
greatly oblige.— F. Brewed. 

4818. —Unfruitful Strawberries.— Last autumn I 
had a Strawberry-bed made from the new runners or 
shoots of roots grown on a olayey bank, the old roots of 
which I had an abundant crop of fruit the two previous 
yean; but for some reason those forming the new bed 
have not even flowered, with the exception of some half¬ 
tones roots. What should I do ? The new ground is of a 
similar kind, and had previously grown summer Cabbage 
and Peas on it. It has not been manured much.—S. M. 

4819. —Hybridising 1 Zonal Pelargoniums.—I 

am anxious to effect a oross between some of the new large 
flowered Zonals. My efforts in this direction have hitherto 
proved failures, and I should be glad of a few hints from 
someone experienced in hybridising. How soon should 
the pollen be applied to the stigma—directly it unfolds, 
or is it necessary to wait some time before it is ready to 
receive the pollen ? Would it be poesible to obtain a dross 
between a Zonal and a large-flowered Pelargonium?— 
Nixon. 

4820. — Preserving Rose blooms.— Some time ago 
I remember reading somewhere of a process of preserving 
cut Rose blooms for winter use. Writing from memory, 

I believe the following was the way advised: Cut the 
flower when in bud, dip the freshly-cut end in sealing-wax, 
enclose in an air-tight box, and keep the same in a dark 
place. Would someone kindly inform me if this process 
woidd be likely to be suooessful; or if there is any other 
good method of preserving Rose blooms for the winter 
months ?—F. R. B. 

JP^-? trawberi T runners.-! should feel much 
obliged if someone would answer the following question 
regarding Strawberry runners: I have always been ac¬ 
customed to cut off the runners down to the first shoot, 
stir up the ground, and peg down this one runner, by 
which means I have been enabled to get some early and 
splendid plants. The plants, however, do not seem to bear 
satisfactorily this season, and what I wish to know is, am 1 
right in using only the first shoot of the runner, or are the 
second and third equally good, or as some people say, 
better ?—Aco. H. Mykor. 

4322.—-Peachee dropping off.—I have a young Peach 
taree trained on a wall facing west. This is the first year 
it has shown any sign of fruiting, and it had a nice lot of 
blossom on it, and set a fair crop of fruits, but they did 
not get much bigger than a good size Pea, when they all 
dropped off, with the exception of one, whioh is about the 
sue of a Walnut. Will anyone tell me the cause of this? 
The tree has not been subjected to any pruning or the 
knife in any way, and is quite young. The soil rather 
proof, and is almost honeycombed with mole runs. Would 
the latter affect it in any way ?—S. M. 

4823. —Perns for a case.— I have a Fern-case, 6 feet 
Jong, 2\ feet wide, 8 feet high, with a fountain in oentre ; 
have also heating apparatus attached. The case stands in 
front of a living-room window, getting plenty of light, but 

There is always a fire m the room, and I find that 
the inside temperature of the case is 70 degs. when the 
fire is burning in the room (without using the heating 
apparatus), and about 50 degs. or 60 degs. without any 
fire. Will some reader of Gardening kindly tell me what 
Feme are most suitable for such a case, especially those 
adapted for hanging-baskets, as I have a lot of room at 
top, also the best place to buy them, and what is the 
proper degree of heat to keep In the case ? The soil con¬ 
sists of loam, leaf-mould. Cocoa nut-fibre, and sand, with 
plenty of sandstones underneath as drainage.— Amateur. 

4824. —Planting 1 out Roses.—I intend this autumn 
to get the following 12 Roses (on their own roots): Abel 
Oamfere, Aim*e Vibert, Cheshunt Hybrid, Climbing 
Devoniensis, Baroness Rothschild, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Bouquet d’Or, Captain Christy, Charles Lefebvre, Gloire de 
Dijo^ Jules Margottin, Prince Camille de Rohan. I have 
a garden in Peokham, with a wall on each si<*e abou; 4 feet 
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high, facing south and north respectively, with a border 
running along the foot of each. In the oentre of the 
garden is a trellis-work summer-house. I want to plant 
four of the above rose*, one at each corner, to be trained 
over it, and the remaining eight to be planted in the 
borders, four in each side, will “ J. C. C.” give me his 
advice as to which Roses would be the most suitable for 
the different situations quoted above, and if he would sub¬ 
stitute any other sorts in place of those named ? I may 
add that the border under the wall faoing north gets very 
little sun. Any hints as to the planting and treatment 
afterwards will be gratefully received by—H. P. 
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To the following queries briej editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4825. — Grubs on Apple shoots.— I oould find no 
grubs among your Apple shoots, which were so crushed 
that I oould not hazard a guess even as to the enemy.— 
G. S. 8. 

4826. — Bad flavoured Strawberries (B. S.).— 
Overdoses of liquid-manure when the fruit is ripening will 
injure their flavour; especially if the solar warmth is shut 
out of the bed by heavy mulchings. 

4827. — Foxgloves as wild flowers (F. (?.).—The 
common Foxgloves gathered in the woods and hedgerows 
would be considered wild flowers; but the garden varie¬ 
ties, of which there are some very fine ones, would not be 
olassed as wild flowers. 

4828. — Damaged Peach leaves (J. M. M. ).—The 
Peach leaves sent are evidently eaten by the Blaok Vine 
Weevil. There is a note on it in Gardening, for June 23rd, 
page 205, and you oannot do better than follow the 
instructions oont&ined therein. 

4829. —Unsatisfactory Peeonies (D.).— The soil 
evidently is not suitable. Fork in a heavy dressing of leaf- 
mould and old hotbed-manure, or, better still, lift the 
plants when the leaves die down, and rearrange toe site, 
adding manure and burnt earth liberally. 

4830. — Retarding show Pelargoniums (S. H.). 
—You will not be able to keep the plants in question back 
until the period named. Show Pelargoniums should be 
cut back and be fresh potted by September, or they cannot 
make good specimens for the following year. 

4831. — Pear leaves diseased (G. B.).— The scabby 
appearance of the Pear leaves is caused by minute eel- 
worms, which live and breed between the two membranes 
of the leaf. Suoh cases appear to be beyond the reach of 
oure, but you will probably not be troubled with the 
annoyance next season.—W. G. S. 

4832. — Currant cuttings (F. C. B.). —When you 
prune the bushes in February plant cuttings of toe young 
shoots, about 6 inches or 8 inches long, in Ann, sancfj soil, 
in the open ground. You may also put in outtings any 
time after the bushes have oast their leaves, and before 
they begin to grow again in spring. 

S33 — Growth on Lime-tree leaves (Mr. 
Mathews).—The curious growth on the leaves of your 
Lime-tree are galls, commonly known as Nail Galls ; they 
are formed by a very small mite (Phytoptus tilin). The 
best way of destroying this creature u to gather the 
infested leaves and burn them.—G. S. S. 

4834.—Propagating Magnolias and Wistarias 
f M. IT. j.—Magnolias oan be increased from cuttings, but 
they are much more easily propagated from layers. 
Wistarias, too, are most readily increased in the same way. 
As soon as the wood of these is ripe choose free shoots of 
the current season’s growth, bend them down into the soil, 
cutting half through at a joint, and pegging the shoot 
firmly down. 

4885.—Failure of Zonal Pelargoniums (Zonal). 

It is uselem to expeot small, recently-rooted cuttings of 
these plants to grow if you water them twioe a week with 
guano-water. Instead of this give them a little clear water 
when they are dry, and when they become thoroughly 
established, and the pots or boxes in which they are grow¬ 
ing are well filled with roots, then dear, weak guano-water 
may be given occasionally with great advantage. 

i36.—Fern fronds shrivelling (F. R. N ).— 
Judging from the appearanoe of the fronds sent me, should 
think the ball of boiI around the roots Is dry in the oentre. 
Thie you can easily find out by placing the pots in a tub 
of water, letting the rim of the pots be just under water. 
If air bubbles arise, let the plants remain for a quarter of 
an hour. If there are no bubbles, take them out at once, 
and the cause must be looked for in another direction. 

4837. —Gathering Rhubarb (B. G. II.).—It should 
always be borne in mind that toe leaves of plants sot as 
lungs, and if their extent of surface be greatly reduced the 
roots lose their vigour, and if the leaves be persistently 
removed the plant or plants will eventually die. In gather¬ 
ing Rhubarb only a moderate number of leaves should be 
taken from eaoh plant, and toe growing points of toe 
crowns should not be damaged by such removal, or a 
scarcity of useful produoe will result. 

4838. — Growing Globe Amarantus (Gomphrana) 
(Globe Flower).— Sow toe seed in a good heat in pots or 
boxes of light soil; prick off as soon as the seedlings can 
be handled, and then, after a while, pot off singly into 
small pots. Grow on in a gentle heat in such a place as a 
frame; pot on as required, and remove to the greenhouse 
when coming into bloom. Equal parts of loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould, with plenty of sand, will grow them welL 
They are very Impatient of exposure to oold, cutting 
draughts of air. 

39.—Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
(Mary E. Billingsley).— The Zonal Pelargoniums that are 
now flowering in pots may, with advantage, be cut in in the 
autumn, and, when they have made a little fresh growth, 
repot them, shaking a good portion of toe old soil from the 
roots first; use as small pots as possible. A good oompost 
for them is turfy loam, and a little sand, and rotten 
manure. The pots should be well drained, and toe soil be 
pressed very firmly around toe roots. Winter in the small 
pots, and repot in the spring into larger ones. They will i 
require but little water during the oola season. Ivy.jeaved I 
Pelargoniums should strike freely qow r 


484a— Summer-pruning Currants (C. T. S.)— 
This la a good practice if judiciously done, but it is liable 
to do more harm than good if carried to excess. We 
strongly recommend the stopping of the side-shoots eart 
on trees trained to walls, as, if left too long, the lower 
leaves drop, and, without good foliage, the fruit never 
keeps well when it is ripe. On bushes in the open merely 
stopping the strongest leading shootB is all that is necessary, 
and this only when the growth is luxuriant. 

4841.— Raising Ipomeeas from seed (Climber).— 
The seeds of these should be sown in April or May, using 
leaf-mould or sand, or some light, rich soil. Be careful In 
watering until toe seeds are up, os they are apt to decay 
in the ground if too wet. when the first rough leaf is 
formed they should be potted off singly into 3-inch pots In 
light soil, and then place them in a frame where there is a 
gentle bottom-heat. They can be hardened off after a 
time, and planted out in borders, boxes, or large pots in 
the conservatory. A light soil of peat, leaf-mould, and 
loam, with plenty of sand, suits them best. 

4812.— Grubs on Cabbages (W. P.).—The grubs 
infesting your friend’s Cabbages are those of the Cabbage- 
fly (Anthomyia brassies}. I doubt if any treatment when¬ 
ever a plant is attacked is of any use. It should be care¬ 
fully removed, so that none of toe grub shall fall into the 
soil, or be left behind. As a precaution the holes caused 
by removing the plants should be filled with soot, lime, or 
Strong brine; the plants should be burnt, and not thrown 
on to a rubbish-heap. When the crop is over all Cabbage 
stumps, roots, Ac., should be collected and burnt, and the 
ground manured with superphosphate. This plan has been 
tried on the continent with sreat sueoess. Gas-lime, sown 
over the ground in the early Bpring, has been found very 
useful in keeping the flies away.—G. S. S. 

4843. — Greenhouse Rhododendrons (J. M. D.) 
—Yes; there are plants of this family which thrive in the 
greenhouse, but I should always prefer the warmest end 
for them. They should be potted in peat and sand, the 
soil made firm about their roots, and be supplied with a 
moderate quantity of water, but never be allowed to suffer 
from drought. The following are the names and colours 
of a dozen desirable kinds: Dennisoni, flowers fragrant, 
white, with pale lemon in toe throat; Duchess of Con¬ 
naught, deep, rich red; Duchess of Teck, buff-yellow, with 
yellow oentre, shaded with orange-scarlet; fragrantissi- 
mum, very sweet-soented, white, shaded blush; jsusmini- 
florum, deliciously sweet, pure white; Maiden’s Blush, tube 
yellowish, the limb white, tinged with roee ; Pink Beauty, 
tube flesh colour, limb soft pink * Prinoe of Wales, deep 
reddish-orange; Princess Alexandra, flowers large, waxy- 
white; Princess Royal, deep, rich rose colour; Purity, 
flowers large, pure white, and very fragrant; Rosy Gem 
deep rose colour. These kinds may be obtained from the 
nurserymen who make a speciality of these plants and 
many others. I may here remark that these hybrids are 
very free-flowering, and that, no matter what time in the 
year (winter or summer), that I pay a visit to these collec¬ 
tions, I always find some kinds in bloom; they are de¬ 
servedly beooming a very popular class of plants.— H. G. W. 

4844. — Management or Orchids ( Per mare 
per terrain). —Do not assume your Odontogloesum Alex¬ 
andras is dead until you are positive nf toe foot. These 

S lants frequently break book, as gardeners say; that is 
ley will push out a shoot behind the last one, or, perhaps, 
from another bulb; at any rate, the bulbs being brown is 
no reason why they should be thrown out; give It aohanoe, 
and do not discard it until the bulbs are rotten. The firm 
you name is & very respeotable and sympathetic one, and, 
from my personal knowledge of them, I fancy you have 
but to state your misfortune to have some of the plants 
replaced. The Odontogloesum and the Lycaste should be 

E laced in a shady, snug corner in the present house, and be 
ept moist; they will bear a little more heat at this season. 

I ao not think anything about the Lycaste leaves turning 
brown, because, under the best treatmet. they do not 
usually live more than two years. If you intend putting 
up a house for cool orchids I should advise you to chooee 
a north or north-west aspect, that is supposing your house 
to be a lean-to; but if a span-roofed structure I should 
prefer it to stand east and west. I do not think there are 
any other queries in your letter, but at any time I shall be 

f ;lad to assist you through the pages of Gardening as far as 
ies within my power, as I take special care of my recruits 
after enlisting them in the culture of Orchids.— Matt. 
Bramble. 

4845.—A troublesome fungus.—I should be glad 
to know the name of, and some other information about, 
the enoloeed fungus, which grows to the height of 8 inobes 
or 10 inches in a shady rockery oooupied by Ferns and old 
tree-stumps. The very unpleasant odour whioh pervaded 
the air for some distance round led to its being rooted up. 
—H. McCrright. 

[The common name of the fungus sent is Stinkhom ; in 
some places it is termed Wooduritch. It is Phallus im- 
pudicus, often a great pest amongst old roots, as in your 
case. The only way to get rid of it is to look after it in its 
very young egg state, when it is not larger than a white 
mar$le, and gather and bum.—Vi. G. 8.) 

4846.— Hellebores diseased.— I grow a large and 
varied collection of Hellebores, and in the Niger section 
both last year and this I have had quantities of plants de¬ 
stroyed in spring and early summer by a sort of black 
fungoid and insect disease. I send you some leaves, and 
shall be grateful if you can tell me the cause and the cure 
It attacks plants under glass, in the open, in shade and in 
sun alike, and yet I fancy it is not infectious, as some 
plants escape, and yet their circumstances seem the same. 
-J. Harris. 

[The examples sent are infested with a destructive ally 
of the Potato fungus—viz., Peronospora f carter. The 
parasite spreads to Hellebore* from Buttercups—Ranun¬ 
culus ficaria and R. repens. It has only recently been 
seen on Hellebores. The infected material should be 
burnt.—W. G. S.J 
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NUMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming Dlanta. —Persons t oho wish plant* to be 
named thmdd'sendgood specimens properly packed. Bp 
good specimens toe mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with fivers and. if possible, fruit, or any other eforae- 
terisnc by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time , and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florist? flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Asaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

* Any communications respecting plants or 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gamekwo Illus- 
nunD, 87, Southamptonstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— A. Jf.—Your Grass is not Couch 
at All: it is the Carnation Grass or Glaucous Heathsedge 

(Carex glauoa).- E. Lee.—All Saxifrages. 1, Saxifraga 

Aisoon; 2, S. orustata; S, S. c®spitosa; 4, S. trifurcata ; 
B s. hypnoides; 6, S. Andrewsi; 7, S. ouneifolia; 8, S. 
Geum; 9 and 10, S. hypnoides var.; 11, S. trifurcata var. 

- Miss S. Smith .—Syringa Emodi.- Alex. Mitchell.— 

Tradesoantia virginioa.- J. L. L. —Mackaya bella ; 

shrub, Syringa Josikaaa.- G. 0. Jf.—Maxillana tenui* 

folia.-iY. W. V. R. and J. Jf.—It has been repeatedly 

stated in Gardrotho that we cannot name garden varie¬ 
ties of Roses. - J. B. R— 1, Insufficient specimen; 2, 

Ardisia crenulata; 8, Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa ramosa); 

4, Sedum Sieboldi variegata.- Frank Winser .—Common 

Hen-bane (Hyosoyamus niger).- W. F.—l, Bllibergia 

species ; 2, Maxilloria tenuifolia; 8, Eranthemum pul- 

ohellum.- W. Smith .—Fuchsia procumbens.- J. J. 

Jones. — 1, Esoallonia macrantha; 2, Habrothamnus 
elegans; 8, Weigela Rose; 4, Common Mock Orange 

(Phlladelphus ooronarius)- J. C.—l, Dioksonia squar- 

rosa; 2, Dicksonia anfcarctioa; 8, Common Polypody (Poly- 


Yeitchi). - Norfolk. 

(Tamarix parviflora).-Jf. B .—Please send a better 

specimen.- P. C.—l , Andromeda floribunda; 2, Cratae¬ 

gus Pyracantha; 8, Virginian Spider Wort (Tradescantia 
virginioa); 4, Begonia Weltoniensis.-Jf. F. A—Insuffi¬ 

cient specimens and not numbered. Enquirer.—I and 4, 

Apparently varieties of the Arotio Poppy (Papaver nudi- 
oatus) ; 2, Deutzia crenata; 3, Mock Orange (Phlladelphus 
ooronarius); 5, Visoaria cardinalis; 6, Sedum glaucum. 

- Cioy. —1, Chororema varium nana; 2, Blue Marguerite 

(Agathna cmlestis) strikes freely from outtings now.- 

Thos. C. Street and Miss Gibbon. —Specimens insufficient. 

- Tireedside.—We do not name Roses.- Rajah.—I, 

Gyrtomium faloatum; 2, Nepbrodium molle; 8, Acer 

pinnatifidum rubrum.- E. James. —Gongora maculata. 

- N. N.— 1, Orchis latifolia var. incarnate; 2, Habenaria 

viridis; 3, Thaliotrum flavum; 4, Unrecognisable; 5, 
not received; 0, Orchis maculata var.; 7, 0. maou- 
lata; 8, Peuoedanum officinale. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 
We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward Utters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date qf publication, their 
questions, which arc carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re- 


BBSS. 

4645. —Taking" honey from bees.— 
“ Constant Readers ” plan Lb to drive his bees (I 
understand they are in straw skeps). Driving 
may be done by turning the skep mouth up¬ 
wards after blowing a little smoke in at the 
entrance to qniet the bees, set it on a pail half 
full of water, to steady the skep: fix another 
skep on top, then gently rap the sides of inverted 
skep with two sticks or the hands. The bees 
will then run into the upper skep, which set 
back on the old stand, where the bees will at 
once begin to build new comb and collect stores. 
‘‘Constant Reader” should consult *‘Modern 
Bee-keeping,” or “ Cowan’s Guidebook.” — 
W. H. Humphreys. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

4847. — Diseased rabbit.— Can anyone kindly advise 
me how to cure a rabbit auffering from scurvy ?—F. Yopko. 

4848. —Soft eggs.—Can anyone please tell me why 
my hens are laying eggs without shells, and also suggest a 
remedy ?—Fritz. 

4819.— Hamburgh fowls.— Will "Doulting’’ kindly 
tell me the points of silver-spangled Hamburgh fowls, ana 
their treatment to make ehow birds ? I should also like 
his opinion on croes-bred game fowls?—D orkino. 

4850. —Hatching ducks.—I put 13 duck’s eggs under 
my hen, and on the morning the time for hatching 
was up 1 found that the eggs were not chipped, and so I 
chipped them, and 5 of the ducklings died. Did I do 
wrong ? I should be glad of advice in the matter.—Y ouno 
Brqixxrr. 

4851. —Fowls dying.— I have just had a severe loss of 
29 Houdan hens and some cuckoo birds, black and white, 
and 2 fine cocks. The hens have been laying well, and 
apparently very healthy, till within the last week or two, 
when they began to mope about, lost appetite for food, 
were very thirsty, but apparently not able to put down their 
heads to drink, or throw them hack, as it is the custom of 
fowls; the bright red comb became nearly black, and was 
dotted with white spots; elimy, white evacuations; and, 
beooming gradually weaker, died by twoe and threes. 
Being opened the liver was found nearly biaok; the brain, 
also, very dark, and in congested state, rolled up. A hen 
who had chickens, and was in a ooop separated, got out and 
joined the sick ones one day for some hours; the next day 
was dull, began to mope, and was taken from the ohicke; 
would not eat, and died in a few days. What shall I do ?— 
Maroarkt. 

4852. —Substance In eggs (Bob).—The substance is 
an Immature ova, which, owing to some ailment of the egg 
organs, has become detached, and inoluded with an ova 
fully matured, in the same shell. Suoh occurrences are 
not rare. I should imagine one of your hens is in indifferent 
health.—D oulti.no. 

REPLIES. 
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Wm. Smyth.—The berries of Grapes are evidently 

scalded. Ventilate the vinery early in tne day.- Snares- 

brook.—The Grape berries sent have the appearance of 
having been pricked in thinning; they are also blistered. 

- Hibemica. —The Rose leaves are mildewed. Drees 

the plants freely with powdered sulphur.- A. F. L.— 

The Ferns appear to have had too muoh water. Please 

state particulars of treatment.- J. W. Geldert.—The 

deformity in the Roses most probably arises from the 
drought of last season. The other is the work of the 

mason bee.-Rose.—Manure-water clear and weak is 

beneficial to almost all plants when the soil in the pots is 

full of roots.- South Coast Subscriber.— Mildew: Dress 

with sulphur, and greatly increase the means of ventila¬ 
tion, which is quite inadequate.- Miss Talbot.— Apply 

to some nurseryman.- Mrs. Beck.—Apply to James 

Veltoh and Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King's-read, 

Chelsea, London, S.W.- S. E. C.— Apply to T. 8. Ware, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N.- T. S.— 

A Strawberry is certainly a fruit, not a vegetable.- 

Amateur. —A few of the male blossoms should be left on 

the Cucumbers.- Chrysanthemum. — Your best plan 

would be to consult a solicitor, and then you would be on 

the safe side.- E. Scott.— The Peach (not Apricot) leaf 

sent was ourled or blistered. There is an artiole on this 
oomplaint in Gardknikq, June 23rd, p. 200, and you oan- 

not do better than to refer to it for advice.- Tomato. _ 

The Tomato fruits are affected with a disease similar to 
the Potato disease. Destroy the plant so affected at onoe. 

- Miss Martin. — Apply to Charles Turner, Royal 

Nursery, Slough, Bucks.- Chrysanthemum.— It would 

be better to consult a solicitor acquainted with 1 qq%i 

usage.- Edward Gilchrist .—An excellent strain of 

Aquilegias.- Croy.—We do not know the plants by the 

names given. Sena specimens.- Vera. —Please say how 

the plants have been treated, and then we will advise vou. 

- J. S.— We cannot give you the information required 

about Strawberry growers.- L. Schulze.— Treat the 

Heliotrope outtings like Fuchsias, and place the fertiliser 

on the surfaoe of the soil.- D. P.—The mischief is 

apparently caused by wireworm. 
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4707. — Tumours on hens* breasts. — I fear 
“ Galllna’s” birds are tainted with scrofula, in which case 
it would be wise to olear out and bury the whole cf the 
stock, for no treatment would be likely to prove effectual. 
It is rare that outward symptoms of scrofula appear in 
poultry, still, this has occasionally happened, and it is very 
probale that “ Gallina’e” fowls are affected in this way.— 
DOULTIXQ. 

4648.— Crossing fowls.— Ido not remember a oaseof 
the oroes named by “ Novice.” That good layers would be 
the result there ie no reason to doubt, for both parents 
stand in the foremost class. The chickens, too, would be 
hardier than those of pure breeds. But this is all that can 
be Baid in favour of the cross, and I think it would pay 
muoh better to keep either breed pure.— Doultino. 

4647 . —Preserving eggs in winter. 
— “ Enquirer ” will find the following 
method of preserving eggs both cheap and 
effectual: Get a light deal box, such as the 
grocers sell starch or cornflour in ; put a little 
crumpled newspaper at the bottom. Collect the 
eggs as soon as possible after they are laid; 
rub them carefully all over with vaseline ; wrap 
each loosely in a bit of crumpled paper—leaves 
from an old “ Bradshaw’s Railway Guide ” are 
a convenient size. Pack them on end in tiers. 
When the box is full, tie a string round it, and 
turn it over once or twioe a-week. Never place 
it so that the eggs lie on their sides.—K. B., 
Dublin. 

4708. — Fattening chiokens. — “ Be¬ 
ginner” should manage his chickens in such 
a way that fattening them is unnecessary. If 
chickens are properly fed, it ought to be pos¬ 
sible to take them off the run ready for the 
spit. To secure this end, they must be well 
fed from birth. First, feed them on hard-boiled 
eggs, Oatmeal, Barley-meal, and sharps. The 
two first-named foods, being costly, cannot be 
used very long, if profit has to be considered. 
As soon as they are done with, a little grain, such 
as Wheat, may be given at night, but the principal 
food should be Barley-meal and sharps, mixed 
into a stiff paste, and given several times a day. 
The chickens should be kept apart from the 
rest of the fowls, and be supplied with water 
and plenty of shade. A Gn»s run ie to be pie- 
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ferred, if possible. Fed and managed as I have 
described, the chicken should be ready to kill 
at three months old, and none of them should 
be allowed to remain after four months old. 
At that age the cockerels begin to trouble the 
hens, and afterwards make no progress at all, 
unless confined. In “ Beginner’s ” case, I should 
place the chickens in a quiet, dark place, and 
feed three times a day on good Barley-meal. In 
ten days or a fortnight the birds should be ready 
to kill, and if kept much longer they will only go 
back. —Doulting. 


4534.— Keeping" fowls.— I advise “ Ig¬ 
noramus ” to be satisfied with half-a-dozen hens, 
at the moBt. It will be unnecessary for him to 
buy a cock ; for he will take up valuable room, 
and the accommodation is not sufficient to breed 
successfully. As to the best fowls to get, I 
think I should wait until the autumn, ana then 
buy some March or April-hatched pullets. These 
should lay throughout the autumn and winter,and. 
next year should be replaced by some more early 
hatched pullets. I should not trouble, under 
the circumstances, to buy pure-bred fowls; they 
would cost more, besides being more difficult to 
find. Ordinary mongrels would answer a novice’s 
purpose quite as well. As to feeding, the first 
meal should consist of Boft food, such as mixed 
barley-meal and sharps, boiled Potatoes, kitchen 
scraps, and the like. The meal should be mixed 
with warm water into a stiff paste, and dry 
enough to fall to pieces when thrown on the 
ground. At mid-day a small handful of hard 

f rain may be given, and a short time before the 
irds go to roost they should receive another 
meal of grain. This may consist of Wheat, 
Buckwheat, Barley, Dari, or Indian Corn ; the 
latter, however, should be given principally in 
cold weather, and then only sparingly. Do not 
buy mixtures of grain, but change the kind at 
intervals. Provide plenty of green food, suoh 
as Grass clods, Cabbages, Lettuces, and so on. 
Tie the Cabbage to the side of the pen, so that 
it may sway too and fro, and thus give plenty of 
exercise. In one corner of the pen put a box of 
dry earth or ashes, in which the hens can dust 
themselves, and refill it from time to time. Give 
plenty of pure water, but be careful that it is 
placed in the shade, so as not to be heated by 
the son. Lastly, take care that the house is 
properly ventilated, but kept warm during the 
winter months.— Doulting. 


4647.— Preserving* eggs in winter.— A 
cheap, easy, and reliable method of preserving 
eggs for winter use is the following : Take 
3 Id. of slaked lime and 2 lb. of common salt. 
Boil them together for fifteen minutes in eight 
gallons of water. When cold, pour the mixture 
through an ordinary strainer. It is then ready 
for UBe. The eggs should be stored as soon as 
they are brought into the house, and only those 
should be selected which are of good shape and 
have sound shells.— Doulting. 

4533.—Chickens losing use of their 
legs. —“ Trelawny ” omits to mention how his 
chickens are managed. Many amateur poultry 
breeders make the mistake of keeping their 
young birds on a wooden floor, thinking, no 
doubt, that the dry floor is more suitable than 
a Grass run. This is wrong. Except in the 
very worst weather, chickens always do beet 
in the open air cooped on the bare ground. I 
expect “ Trelawny ” has coddled his birds too 
much. Let him place the hen in a coop with¬ 
out a bottom on some dry piece of ground, and 
I have no doubt all will soon be well. In severe 
cases it wonld be advisable to rub the legs with 
hot oil, turpentine, or camphor; and keep the 
chicks cooped in a warm place at night. A 
little meat should be minoed, and mixed with 
the soft food, and some Parrish's ohemical food 
shonld be administered as a tonic.— Doulting. 


BIRDS, 


4597.—Cockatoo plucking out its feathers.— 
In reply to “ G. H. D T s.” question as to how I feed my 
oockatoo I beg to say I give it Maize, and some Hemp-seed, 
and also a little chopped Cabbage leaf; but he will not 
touch meat of any kina. He will not take a bath beoause 
he dreads going into the water. He has lately taken to 
plucking off his back feathers.—W. H. R. D. S. 

4711.— Canary notsinglng.— The cause of the canary 
not singing, I should say, is that he did not properly moult 
last time, therefore his long feathers have become very 
sapless, and when so they require pulling out. Do not do 
too muoh now; moulting time is best time to do it. The 
old feathers priok them in their movements when allowed 
to remain. This is my past experience.—G. Fr^r, 
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ROBBS. 

BEST ROSES OF THE YEAR. 

It ia pretty well known amongst Rosarians that 
every Rose has its special season of flowering, and 
that they are better some years than others. This 
last remark was never better shown to be true 
than in the case of that fine new Rose Her 
Majesty, in the condition of its flowers between 
last year and this. Last season, with me, the 
flowers were not so full as I had been led to ex¬ 
pect them to be, and they quickly faded. This 
season I have been immensely pleased with 
it. The flowers have been full and of an 
enduring character, with the depth of satiny- 
rose colour for which this fine variety is so re¬ 
markable. Gloire Lyonnaise has also been 
remarkably fine, both in size and the colour 
of its flowers. It has been much better this 
season than last, and although the shade of 
yellow colour is deeper in dull weather than in 
bright, it is an attractive Rose, and should it 
prove sufficiently hardy to endure a severe 
winter’s frost, this variety will make one of the 
finest bush Roses we have, as it is wonderfully 
free in flowering. 

Lady Sheffield. —Without doubt this variety 
is destined to take a high place as a garden 
Rose ; the flowers are perfect, both in form and 
substance, and the colour a most pleasing 
shade of rosy cerise ; besides this, it has large 
and handsome foliage. 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. —This is a Tea- 
scented Rose which I have hopes will be hardy 
enough to stand the winter in the open with a 
little protection, as it is a flower of fine form 
and substance, and the growth robust. The 
colour is delicate flesh. 

Duchess of Bedford. —This has been the 
brightest of all Roses, having soarlet-orimson 
flowers, indeed, the colour has been brilliant 
and withstood the rain and wind remarkably 
well. 

Grandeur of Cheshunt has also been fine in 
form and colour, but very much resembles the 
last mentioned. 

Marie Finger was never in better condition 
than it has been this season. The growth has 
been vigorous and the flowers exceptionally 
large and handsome. It is just the Rose to 
plant in a strong, rich soil. 

Marguerite de St. Amande has done some¬ 
thing this season to regain its lost character 
with us, for I had almost despaired of ever see¬ 
ing it in good condition again, as it is not a good 
grower in many places; but this year I have 
seen it in grand form in several gardens, 
and when well grown there is no more beauti¬ 
ful Rose; the bright, rosy flesh-colour for 
which this variety is so remarkable, asoociated, 
as it has been this year, with grandly-formed 
flowers of good substance, has rendered it the 
most pleasing flower out of a large collection. 

Eclair. —The absence of sun, and plenty of 
root-moisture, has just suited this fine Rose, the 
colour of which is a fiery red. The flowers have 
been large and well formed, and the growth ex¬ 
ceedingly vigorous. 

Ulrich Brunner has maintained its reputa¬ 
tion as a most useful and charming garden Rose, 


its bright, oerise-red flowers being both large 
and full. This has been a very conspicuous 
Rose. 

Madame Sophie Fropot has been very pleas¬ 
ing in itB soft, rosy-pink colour, the glooular 
form of the flowers and fine petals has made it 
very attractive. 

Ella Gordon.— This Rose appears to be as 
capable of enduring heat and drought as it is 
dull and stormy weather. For last season it 
was good in every point as a garden Rose, and 
thiB season it has been equally as satisfactory. 
It is a bright cherry-red in colour, which is 
distinct in its shade from any other. Its con¬ 
stitution is robust, as its clean, handsome foliage 
indicates. 

Emperor.— This is one of the darkest Roses, 
beiDg almost black in colour. It is very desir¬ 
able as a garden Rose, as it appears to be both 
hardy and free-flowering. The flowers are not 
large, but they are very neat. 

Queen of Queens —This is a more enduring 
Rose than I at one time expected it to be, as the 
flowers have opened splendidly this season. 
Last year the heat and drought were too much 
for it. In a good soil, and in a moderate season 
it is a useful garden Rose. J. C. C. 


ROSE GENERAL JACQUEMINOT AS A 
CLIMBER. 

At The Grange, Kingston, the residence of Mrs. 
Eden, this Rose may be seen covering a wall 
8 feet high, and flowering grandly, many of the 
blooms being very large and of good form. The 
well known brightness of the flowers of this 
Rose made the plants conspicuous, as they had 
covered every part of the wall, about 12 feet in 
length. I have before now advocated the plant¬ 
ing of some of the strong-growing Hybrid Per- 
petuals for covering walls and fences of moderate 
height, and the plants in question proves how 
well suited they are for the purpose. Many walls 
are occupied at the present time with common¬ 
place subjects that might be made highly 
attractive if they were covered with this class 
of Roses. Such varieties as Magna Charta, 
Jules Margot tin, Grandeur of Cheshunt, Madame 
Charles Wood, Francois Michelon, Elie Morel, 
Charles Lefebvre, Dupuy Jamain, and Boildieu, 
are all vigorous growers, and would cover a wall 
or fence 8 feet high in four or five years, and 
afford a great variety of colours. The only 
preparation necessary for the roots will be to 
provide a fairly good soil, and have a border all 
to themselves. The border the Roses in question 
are growing in is not more than 2 feet wide, but 
no doubt tne roots have got outside of that, as 
only a narrow stone edging separates the border 
from a paved yard. J. C. C. 


Boses in towns. — I have both had and 
seen so many failures with Roses planted in a 
smoky atmosphere that I am really loth to re¬ 
commend them under such circumstance, or 
even to say too much in any way, but there is no 
doubt that, granted suitable varieties, liberal 
treatment, and incessant care, Roses can be 
grown with a certain amount of success even 
m the inner suburbs of a great city like London, 
though not in the very worst localities, where 
the air is always thick and heavy. The present 
is an exceptionally good season for Roses, doubt¬ 


less, but many would be surprised to see the 
I numbers of really fine blooms that have been 
produced in my father’s small garden, which 
lies quite close to both New Cross and Deptford, 
both very smoky localities, as everyone knows. 
Gloire de Dijon has been covered with bloom, 
though now over; the other varieties being 
principally Baroness Rothschild, Gen. Jacque¬ 
minot, Victor Verdier, La France, and Aimtie 
Vibert are just coming out finely. The plants 
are all dwarfs, planted by myself three years 
ago, and with one exception they have increased 
in size yearly.—B. C. R. 


MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

It was asked the other day, ** Why was Marti- 
chal Niel Rose so mnch more saleable than 
other kinds ?” I conclude this popularity arises 
from the fancy of the day for yellow, orange, 
buff, brown, and similar tints. Of coarse, the 
Martichal Niel is a grand Rose apart from its 
colour, but its colour is rare amongst Roses, 
whilst other hues are abundant. Still, the fancy 
for yellows is very predominant; and if raisers 
of Roses could but get away from stereotyped 
hues into the popular tints, they would find 
their novelties m great demand. New colours, 
or new combinations of colours, are sure to hit 
the public fancy. I saw, the other day, from 
one of our noted bouquetists, two large bou¬ 
quets, one of mauve Orchids set in the brown 
and bronzy foliage of Rex Begonias, the other 
the spathes of scarlet Anthuriums in foliage of 
a similar character. The first was tied with 
pretty mauve-coloured ribbon, the second with 
bright-red ribbon. The beautiful Orchids re¬ 
deemed the first from ugliness ; the second was 
the reverse of pleasing, as Anthnrium spathes 
are singularly stiff and ungainly. Still, 
these bouquets attracted exceeding interest 
and enthusiasm, far more, indeed, than 
did those of the normal type, which were 
beautiful, but by no means novel. It was evident 
that the effort to satisfy the popular taste for 
odd or novel combinations was successful. The 
mauve and brown would have proved singularly 
successful had the foliage employed for the 
base of the bouquet been somewhat more 
graceful. The absence of elegant tinted foliage 
of novel hue limits the ambition of the bouquctist 
in this new departure. It will be needful for 
market growers to turn their attention in that 
direction, lest, as a last resource, we find Beet 
leaves employed to give hues which more 
graceful plants withhold. 

During the spring, a lady who was a stranger 
to me, and very much to spring flowers appa- 
rently, called in here whilst tne border Poly¬ 
anthuses were in bloom. She at once became 
enthusiastic over the orange, yellow, white, 
buff, brown, and similar hues found in them, 
and seemed to care little for my fancied 
rich colours. It was evident that this rage for 
particular hues runs deep and far wider than 
Koses. In the case of Koses, how much are 
people attracted to the Austrian Brier, with its 
salmon or coppery hue, and find special delight 
in the orange-buff W. A. Richardson. If that 
hue could be thrown into another Martichal 
Niel, I fear the latter would find a powerful 
competitor for public favour, although the soft 
yellow of the Martichal, with its fine form, sub¬ 
stance, and endurance, must keep it a strong 
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favourite for many years. In my experience, 
few Roses hang longer after being fully ex- 

f unded, and few keep longer in water after 
>eing cut. Perhaps the second beat is that 
lovely pink Tea, Catherine Mermet, made to 
endure doubtlers by reason of its great sub¬ 
stance. What a strong point is that In favour 
of the densely double Roses. Indeed, as be¬ 
tween semi-doubles or thin doubles and single 
Roses, I prefer the latter, for few can excel 
in beauty some of the delightful Dog Rose 
flowers of our hedgerows. It is a pity that 
they are so very fugitive—the fault of nearly 
all single flowers. However, we have so many 
Rosea of note now that quality seems hard to 
excel, and therefore we may look for breaks 
into new colo urs. _ A. 

4809.— Soil for Roses. —I find the most 
suitable soil for the vigorous and gross feeding 
Roses to be throe parts of turfy loam, taken from 
some pasture, not more than .'1 inches deep, and 
one part of a good old hotbed, the loam to be well 
chopped up, and the manure thoroughly .mixed 
with it; a small quantity of quicklime will also 
be l>eneficial, as it will destroy all worms, Ac., 
and also cause the vegetable matter in the soil to 
decompose. For the more tender kinds the fol¬ 
lowing is a good compost: Three parts of same 
loam, four parts of leaf-mould, and one part of 
sharp river sand ; a small quantity of quicklime 
may also be added.— Percy Allin. 

- You will never grow good Roses in your 

garden unless you take out all the stone brash 
to the depth of 2 feet, and supply its place with 
good loam and farmyard manure. Three parts 
of the former and one of the latter will make a 
good mixture, but get turfy loam if possible, 
and if loam is not available you must search for 
the next best garden mould that can be had. 
Do not be tempted to drain such a soil as yours, 
and if possible prepare the beds several weeks 
before the Roses are planted.—J. C. C. 

4824.— Planting out Roses.—Although 
there is not a bad Rose amongst those you men¬ 
tion, they are not all suitable for the purpose 
you require them for. To plant against the 
trellis work, I should advise youtochoose the fol¬ 
lowing four sorts : Aimce Vibert, Gloirode Dijon, 
Felicity Perpetuelle, and Paul Ricaut. You 
mention Climbing Devoniensis, but that would 
not be hardy enough in such a position. If 
you wish to retain that sort, you must plant it 
against the wall in the most sheltered and sunny 
position. For Captain Christy you Bhould sub¬ 
stitute Magna Charts, and for Prince Camille de 
Rohan General Jacquimenot, and for Baroness 
Rothschild Abel Grand. These three, and the 
Duke of Edinburgh may occupy the north wall. 
I presume they will get a little sun in this posi¬ 
tion. The remaining four may occupy the 
south wall. If the soil is not good it must be 
made so by digging it up 2 feet deep, and mixing 
Borne manure with it. If its nature is li^ht, add 
oue-half loam, and if inclined to clay, mix some 
litne-rubble and partially rotted turf with it. 
Get the plants as largo as you can, and if 
they do not make such vigorous growth the first 
summer as you would wish, be patient with 
them, as it takes own-root plants longer to get 
established than those on foster roots. Do not 
let them suffer for the want of water the first 
summer after planting and they will be all right. 
-J. C. C. 


4813.—Roses for pegging down.—I 
have had the following Roses occupying beds 
where all the growth has been pegged down for 
20 years, and they grow and flower well: 
Charles Lefebvre, General Jacqueminot, Dupuy 
Jamain, Marechal Vaill&nt, Madame Charles 
Wood, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, Abel 
Grand, centifolia rosea, Alfred Colomb, Anna 
Alex left, and Duchess de Vallombrosa. But 
there are plenty more newer varieties that will 
answer your purpose just as well. These are : 
Magna Charta, Duke of Teck, Boildeau, 
Edward Morren, Eugene Appert, Glory of 
Cheshunt, Grandeur of Choshunt, Mdme. 
Eugene Verdier, Mdlle. i’herese Lcvet, Maurice 
Bernardin, Paul Verdier, and Star of Waltham. 
I should advise you to secure the plants on 
their own roots, as they will prove more satis¬ 
factory than those worked on any other stock. 
Do not be persuaded to plant for such a purpose 
sorts of naturally low stature, such us Merveille 
de Lyon and Captain Christy ; you want varie¬ 
ties that will make shoots from 4 feet to 6 feet 
long.—J.C. C. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYBRID GREENHOUSE RHODO¬ 
DENDRONS. 

It would be difficult to mention a more beauti¬ 
ful class of flowering shrubs for the embellish¬ 
ment of the warm greenhouse throughout the 
winter than the various kinds of hybrid Rhodo¬ 
dendrons that have been raised by intercrossing 
R. jasminiflorum, R. javanicum, and similar 
species. The mode of propagating best suited to 
tnese hybrid sorts is grafting on such of the 
seedling varieties as possess a free, vigorous 
constitution. The stocks require to be raised 
from shoot cuttings in the ordinary way, and 
grown on in 6-inch or 8-inch pots until large 
enough for grafting, when they must be headed 
down to within 5 inches or 0 inches of the pots, 
and the grafts, which should consist of pieces 
of the preceding year’s shoots, inserted. The 
work ought to be done in the winter, and after 
grafting the plants should be placed in suffi¬ 
cient warmth to Btart them into growth ; when 
some progress has been made the points of the 
shoots must be pinched out to induce the lower 
eyes to break, so as to furnish the plants with 
side branches. After this the treatment is 
simple, merely giving pot room as required. 

These Rhododendrons do not want so much 
root space as many things, and a good compost 
for them is a mixture of good turfy peat, with 
some silver sand, and the pots should oe drained 
well. It will be well to keep the plants 


to the sun. Unlike the Lapageria, this is not of 
a climbing habit of growth, but forma a thick 
mass a yard or so high, from the outside of 
which the bright coloured flowers depend in all 
directions. In particularly favourect localities 
along our southern shores it is perfectly hardy, 
but generally speaking it needs the protection 
of a greenhouse. Between this Philesia and 
Lapageria rosea a hybrid was raised by Messrs. 
Veitch, which received the name of Philageiia 
Yeitchi, and partook of the characters of both 
parents. This Philesia is a native of Chili, and 
was introduced into this country by William 
Lobb, to whom we are indebted for many valu¬ 
able introductions, including, as they do, among 
their number Lapageria rosea, EBcallonia 
macrantha, Embotnrium coccineum, Deaf on- 
tainea spinosa, and, above all, Bcrberia Darwini. 
—T. 


PROPAGATING AZALEAS. 

Fkw, if any, hard-wooded plants are more 
easily increased than Azaleas, yet there are few' 
private growers who propagate their own, de¬ 
pending principally on the bushy-headed little 
standards of Continental origin tha k , nune y 
stock is now almost wholly confined to. The 
preference given to these formal and usually 
stunted examples over home-struck stock to a 
great extent arises through a mistaken notion 
that time in getting them up to specimen size is 
saved, as the plants when procured are in a 
condition to flower freely at once, which condi- 



Khododendron " IaHv Alice Fltnrllliam.” Engraved for Oakorxixo I lli’btratrd 
from a photograph sent by Mr. W. P. Uaynham, Beckham. 


altogether under glass for two years, giving 
ordinary greenhouse treatment. After the 
grafts have got a good start in the warmth 
already advised this is requisite to get them on 
in size. Afterwards they will be better out-of- 
doors in the summer. Hybrid Rhododendrons 
are not much subject to tbe attacks of insects, 
but grown under glass they frequently get 
affected with scale or mealy-bug, for which 
syringe freely with water, and sponge with soap 
and water. The under-mentioned are very 
desirable sorts to grow : Countess of Hadding¬ 
ton, blush-white ; Countess of Sefton, white and 
rose ; Dennisoni, white and lomon, very fra¬ 
grant ; Duchess of Edinburgh, bright orange- 
scirlet; Duchess of Sutherland, white, flowers 
fringed ; Duchess of Teck, yellow, tinted with 
scarlet and rose; Lady AlicoFitzwilliam (figured), 
large flower, pure white, one of the Wat; Lady 
Skelmersdale, pure white; Maiden’s Blush, 
blush-white, Pink Beauty, white and pink ; 
Princess Alexandra, pure w'axy-white ; Princess 
Alice, white, tinged with pink, fragrant; Prin¬ 
cess Royal, rose colour; Prince of Wales, 
orange-red ; Purity, pure white, very fragrant ; 
Rosy Gem, white, pink, and rose ; Taylori, 
pink ; Thomsoni, scarlet; Veitchianum, yellow 
and white. B. 


Philesia buxifolia. —This near ally of the 
Lapagcrias is now in full bloom, and when met 
with in a flourishing condition, which seldom is 
the case, is a very handsome greenhouse shrub. 
It succeeds best under the same conditions as 
the Lapagerias—viz., planted out in a well- 
drained border in a soil largely composed of 
fibrous peat and sand, and not too fully exposed 


tion, by the way, is the worst feature they pos¬ 
sess, if account is taken of the extent to which 
it affects their subsequent attainment of size, 
such as to make them the moat useful for all 
purposes. The Btunted state they arc in results 
from the treatment they have been subjected to 
with the objoct of making them flower more 
profusely than plants of the size would if the 
treatment had been as much directed to their 
future well-being as to immediate effect. As 
examples of what can be effected by the dwarf¬ 
ing process, in which the Chinese gardeners are 
i such adepts, these little Mushroom-headed 
| plants afford illustration. But to get them to 
! move freely in the way that home propagated 
plants that have been managed as young Azaleas 
should be is very difficult. I have had them, 
and after trying all I could do w r ith them for 
half-a dozen years, could not get them to grow* 
away like plants that had not Wen subjected in 
I their early stages to the dwarfing process. A 
Bhoot in free condition, grafted on a thriving 
stock, ora newly-struck cutting that is aftei- 
wards pushed along, will soon attain double 
the size that one of these Continental raised 
plants is capable of, notwithstanding the long 
start the latter have when they come to hand 
wdth a crop of flower-buds set. The plants in 
question are useful enough in their way for 
giving patches of colour w’herc required in 
greenhouses and conservatories ; but the short 
growth they make, and out of which they are 
all but immovable, makes them of little use for 
cutting, a purpose to which everything that is 
grown in the shape of flowers has now to be 
put to. Of Azaleas, as of most other popular 
plants that qotQ^freejy from seed, there is now 
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an unlimited number of varieties to choose from, 
varying from those that are naturally strong, 
vigorous growers to others that are weak and 
delicate iu constitution. The latter 1 would 
in all cases advise to be rejected, no matter 
how fine the form of the flowers may be. The 
weak growers are never satisfactory, as even 
with the best attention their continuing to thrive 
is uncertain; whilst the vigorous-habited sorts 
may be depended on to last for many yeani if 
their wants are fairly attended to. Weak- 
habited varieties, if grafted on free-growing 
stocks, may be induced to thrive fairly for a few 
vears; but where there is too much disparity 
between the stock and the variety that it sup¬ 
ports, the union is short-lived. 

In regard to stocks, it is well to have them 
somewhat stronger in habit than the varieties 
that are grafted on them. The old Chinese 
species, pha-nicea, used to be considered the 
best stock, but many of the varieties now in 
existence are more vigorous than it is ; conse¬ 
quently, it is not suitable for them. Any strong, 
robust variety that is inclined to produce lengthy 
shoots, rather than to be close and bushy, will 
answer. The stocks are easily and quickly pre¬ 
pared from cuttings struck any time during the 
last two months, or put in at the present season, 
giving them warm treatment so as to get them 
rooted quickly. The shoots for cuttings should 
be still growing at the points, moderately firm 
at the bottom, the bark green, not brown. If 
in the latter condition, they are too old to grow 
away freely, though they may form roots. They 
are best slipped off so os to secure the base; 
trim the bark if at all jagged. When not struck 
earlier in the season they are better put singly 
in little pots, which drain and half nil with a 
mixture of half peat and sand, the rest all sand. 
Keep them close, shaded, and moist in a warm 
house or pit, where they will strike in a few 
weeks, after which gradually admit air. When 
well rooted move them from the frame and keep 
in a warm, genial, growing temperature through 
the autumn. If the small pots get full of roots 
move them into others about 3 inches in 
diameter. The little plants should be located 
during the winter where there is warmth enough 
to keep them moving a little, raising them well 
up to the glass. No stopping must be at¬ 
tempted, as the object is to throw all the 
strength into the leading shoots. Early in 
spring give more warmth, and put them into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, using good fibrous peat, 
sifted, with enough sand to keep it porous for a 
lengthened time, as Azaleas should never be 
shaken out, and if properly treated live as long 
as any hard-woodea plants. Continue to keep 
them in heat, shading and syringing freely 
overhead. In twelve months from the time the 
cuttings were struck the stocks will be in 
right condition for grafting. The scions must 
consist of the points of the young shoots about 
3 inches long, with the base only a little solidi¬ 
fied, and the bark green and sappy, Strip off 
the lower leaves for about an inch of the length, 
which pare down so as to leave it a little more 
than half its thickness, treating the stock in the 
same way, which at the point where the two 
are to be united must be in a similar condition 
of growth. Fit graft and stock so that the 
bark of each is together on one side at least, 
and bind them moderately tight with worsted ; 
the advantage of this material over bast or 
twine is that it will stretch a little as tho 
wood thickens. Stand the stocks as soon as 
they are grafted in a close frame or propagating 
box, where there is a brisk heat, giving a 
very little air daring the day, for the 
grafts must not be allowed to flag in the least, 
which will occur if much air is admitted. The 
union will be effected in a few weeks, when 
more air must be given and the ties slackened, 
but do not remove the plants from the frame or 
expose them to the full air of the house until a 
few more weeks have elapsed, so that the stocks 
and grafts have become fully united, after which 
out away the ties and the points of the stocks 
immediately above where the union has been 
effected. As soon as the grafts have begun to 
grow freely pinch out the points; this, if the 
stocks are strong, will cause the production of 
four or five shoots. Keep the plants through 
the winter in heat, so as to have both top and 
root growth moving, standing them well up to 
the glass. Early in spring they will require 
moving into pots 2 inches larger. Do not again 
stop the shoots until they are a foot long, as 


the object is to get a limited number of stout 
branches that will form the groundwork of the 
future specimens, rather than crowd them with 
a thicket of shoots, such as are produced when 
the plants are subjected to the meaningless 
stopping generally practised. 

Continue the warm treatment during the 
summer, giving enough water to keep the roots 
moving freely. Azaleas require more moisture 
in the soil than most hard-wooded plants 
during the time that top-growth is active, and 
do not like to be so dnr as many things, even 
when quite at rest. The syringe must also be 
used freely every day whilst growth continues. 
A little shade will be necessary in bright 
weather, giving air daily with a moderate 
amount of humidity in the atmosphere. By 
autumn the branches will be 2 feet in length 
from the point where the graft was first 
stopped, the plants having a very different 
appearance to those usually met with at their 
age. The branches must be tied well out, and 
their points bent down so as to keep the base of 
the plants furnished. 

If the plants can be kept through the follow¬ 
ing winter in an intermediate temperature it 
will greatly assist them in gaining size, for 
though little top-growth will be made the roots 
will be kept moving. This will admit of their 
being repotted early in spring in place of having 
to defer moving them until later on, in the way 
that will be necessary if the root-growth is 
suspended. They will now bear shifting into 
pots 3 inches larger, using the peat in a more 
lumpy Btate. The points of tne shoots will 
require stopping again, which, from the vigor¬ 
ous condition of the plants, will cause them to 
break much fuller and stronger than occurs 
with young stock grown on the ordinary slow 
system. During this summer, sun-heat, if made 
the most of by closing early, will be sufficient, 
except in dull weather, when a little warmth 
should be used. If left to themselves, the 
flower-buds would set by midsummer, but it 
will be well about that time to again stop the 
shoots, with a view to getting another growth ; 
there will still be plenty of time for a full crop 
of buds to set ana get plump, with the wood 
firm and well matured. To assist thin a little 
fire-heat regularly may be necessary from the 
middle of September until the hardening process 
is completed. 

All through the growing season the plaiits 
must be thoroughly syringed, as by this means 
the attacks of thrips can be minimised. When¬ 
ever this pest makes its appearance, syringe 
a ith or dip in Tobacco-water, to which a little 
Gishurst has been added, as the latter will kill 
any red spider that may happen to be present 
which the Tobacco-water alone will not destroy. 
On no account must either of these insects be 
allowed to infest the plants, as when they get 
overrun it is not possible to have them in gobd 
condition. Treated in this manner, they will 
be two or three times the size that plants of the 
same age usually have attained. If, as recom¬ 
mended, warmth has been kept up until the 
buds were well matured, they will hloom well 
and freely, the flowers coming larger and finer 
coloured than they do under the usual treat¬ 
ment. The plants will be a little thinner pOs- 
sibly than those generally seen at the same size, 
but through the following season they will fill 
up so as to get amply furnished, especially if the 
shoots are carefully trained. But for ordinary 
decorative use not much of this will be required 
henceforward. All that will be necessary will 
be to give more pot-room as the plants require it, 
encouraging the growth each season by a little 
warmth in dull weather for such of the stock as 
are kept for late blooming. Give enough room, 
so that the growth at the base of the plants will 
have a chance of keeping as Btrong and vigorous 
as that at the top. Managed in the way de¬ 
scribed, the growth annually made will be strong 
and more than double the length of that usually 
seen on Azaleas, thus admitting of the flowers 
being cut with enough wood to allow of thfeir 
being used with advantage. 

As the specimens get larger and older, stimu¬ 
lants must be used freely during the time they 
are making growth, ana where the plants are 
turned out-of-doors in summer in the way some¬ 
times advised and often practised, this must not 
be done without discrimination, only exposing 
such of the stock in this manner as have been 
forced into flower early, and that have after¬ 
wards made and matured their shoots and 
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flower-buds in a growing temperature, which is 
a Very different proceeding to putting them out, 
as is frequently done with the growth soft and 
unfinished. Plants that are kept back for late 
blooming should never be Btood outside, as they 
require all the time that intervenes between 
their flowering and the end of the growing 
season, during which they should be encouraged 
under glass. 

Where the flowers borne by plants that aie 
Btrong are subjected to hard cutting, it often 
happens that the shoots get overcrowded. 
When in this condition the weaker shoots 
Bhould be thinned out, so as to keep those that 
are retained up to the requisite strength. This, 
at first sight, may seem a tedious operation, 
but even in the case of large specimens it is soon 
got through, and the old maxim of “ that which 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well,” 
holds good with Azaleas more than most plants, 
as, when well managed, they repay a little extra 
attention. 

There is a prejudice against Azaleas on their 
own roots, for which there is little foundation. 
Possibly it may arise through the weaker-grow¬ 
ing Indian varieties, such as Gledstanesi and 
lateritia, not succeeding unless they are grafted 
on Btocks that are stronger growers. But all 
the varieties that I have tried that are suffici¬ 
ently free in growth to be worth cultivating at 
all will' grow on their own roots as well as if 
grafted, only it is necessary not to allow any 
shoots that happen to spring from the collars of 
the plants to go on. When shoots of this kind 
appear, it is almost always on plants that have 
been allowed to get into a stunted state, and 
that afterwards through better treatment get 
more root power, and have more sap than the 
hard, moribund stem and branches can convey 
to the extremities of the shoots. If a shoot of 
this character is allowed to go on, it nearly 
always takes the lead, so as to soon starve the 
existing head and stem, which dies off and has 
to be cut away. . After it is removed, the base 
continues to decay, ultimately killing the 
younger stem, which usually goes off suddenly. 
Azaleas that are to be grown on their own roots 
require to be treated in every way as advised 
for the stocks that are to be grafted, except 
that the leading Bhoot requires to be stopped 
when it has attained a height of 6 inches or 
8 inches, to cause it to branch out a little lower 
than grafted plants. All through the subse¬ 
quent stages the management should be identi¬ 
cal with that of grafted plants, except so far as 
regards the suckers mentioned. B. 

Tree Mignonette. —I notice with regret 
that amongst other old-fashioned plants fast 
losing their popularity, through no fault of their 
own, is the Tree Mignonette. Why it should be 
neglected I cannot understand. Its cultivation 
is so simple, its perfume unsurpassed, and ity 
quality as a winter bloomer should place it well 
up in the list of amateurs’ plants. Sow the 
seeds thinly in April, and draw out to a single 
plant. In the autumn pull off all the lower 
shoots, and shape it into a tree. Keen it in a 
cool greenhouse, carefully removing all flower- 
buds. In the spring repot in good loam, con¬ 
tinuing to push out the buds, and pull off all 
shoots, except those intended to form the head 
of the tree. By the third year it will have bark 
on its trunk, and form a handsome shrub, and 
if the flowers are kept pinched off through 
summer it will flower profusely in the winter 
and spring months for many years in succession. 
If these simple instructions are followed out, 
success is so certain at so trifling a cost that I 
wonder it is not more generally grown.— Percy 
Allin. 

Orchids, Pelargoniums, and Fuch- 

Bias.—I beg to thank you for your insertion of my 
query re Orchids that would stand sunlight ana 
air, and also Mr. " Matt. Bramble ” for nis note 
thereon. I do not call it an answer, as it is just 
a bit of his fun, and the pleasant sub-acid 
flavour of most of his replies make me think of 
the best varieties of his family, and has given 
me much enjoyment ever Bince his first article 
on “ Ly caste Skinneri.” In reply to his queries* 
I would say that my friend’s Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias are charming, that my friend’s Orchids 
have bloomed once in the period which I style 
“ over twelve months ” (r tde query), and now 
are flowering once within the twelve months, 
which is quite orthodox, I believe; and I would 
at onoe grow all the kinds -my friend grows if 
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there was a single one labelled beside the 
Gattleya, as he has the ridiculous habit of caring 
nought for names so long as he has a blaze of 
flowers. It was this objectionable habit that 
threw me on Mr. "M.B.V kiud consideration. 
May I ask him again to name, even under pro¬ 
test, six Orchids, or even four, that, hung up on 
blocks or potted, will stand most sunlight and 
air in a house rarely below 50 degs. ?— Ginex. 

The following Orchids will withstand a 
maximum of sun and air in a house with a 
minimum temperature of 50 degs. : Lselia 
anceps, L. autumnalis, L. albida, L. maj&lis, 
L. rubes cens, Epidendrumjnemorale, Brassalovea 
glauca, Schomburgkia tibicinis, andL. undulata. 
During the growing season, however, these re¬ 
quire to have a thorough drenching with water 
once each day, the latter part of the afternoon 
being about the best time to apply it. I still 
maintain my assertion that I do not recommend 
Orchids to be grown in company with Pelar 

f oniums and Fuchsias ; but “ Ginex ” cannot do 
etter than grow the kinds which flourish so 
well in his friend’s greenhouse ; and as they 
are in flower now I will assist him to their 
names if he will forward me a flower of each 
kind, which, seeing that his friend has such a 
41 blaze of flower ” they will not be missed, and 
thus “Ginex” will receive information, as well 
as his friend, and also— Matt. Bramble. 


GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS. 

It often happens that climbers of an over- 
strong, coarse habit of growth are planted in 
conservatories and greenhouses, with the result 
that unless their tops are allowed to extend so 
that they Bmother or injure everything that is 

f rown under them, it becomes necessary to 
eep them cut in to an extent that gives little 
chance of their flowering much, and in the case 
of such things as Cobtejh scandens, some of the 
Kennedyas, Bignonias, and others of a like 
description, the character of their flowers is 
such tnat not much can be said in their favour, 
especially when there are so many fine kinds to 
choose from. When a large, roomy conserva¬ 
tory is first built it is often desirable to plant 
something in the way of climbers that will take 
off the naked appearance of the roof in the 
least possible time ; but when for the sake 
of immediate effect such a course is taken, 
other climbers of a better character that 
are less rampant in their growth should be 
introduced at the same time to take the place 
of the inferior sorts, gradually reducing the 
heads of the latter as the better kinds require 
more room. For small, or comparatively small 
houses, such sorts as the following are much 
more suitable than large growers : Rhynohos- 

S ermum jasminoides, Sollya Drummondi, S. 

eterophylla, Solanum jasminoides, Passiflora 
Imp^ratrice Eugenie, P. Constance Elliott, 
Lapageria alba, L. rosea, Acacia verticillata, 
Clianthus magnificus, Hibbertia volubilis, Jas- 
minum grandiflorum, Habrothamnus Neweli, 
H. aurantiacus (Oestrum aurantiacum), and 
Asparagus plumosus. Several of these will 
cover a considerable space if their roots are not 
somewhat confined, but with judicious treat¬ 
ment in this matter, and a moderate use of the 
knife, they can easily be kept within due 
bounds without their ability to flower well 
being interfered with. For a medium-sized 
structure may be mentioned Acacia pubes- 
cens, A. longiflora magnifies. Clematis indivisa, 
Habrothamnus Neweli, Lapageria alba, L. 
rosea, Mandevilla suaveolens, Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi, or T. exoniensis, Tecoma jasmin¬ 
oides, Bignonia capensis, Mutisia decur- 
rens, Passiflora Newmanni, P. Constance 
Elliott, and Asparagus plumosus. Several of 
these are included amongst the kinds recom¬ 
mended for a small house, but under liberal 
treatment they attain size enough for larger 
structures ; and, moreover, their merits are such 
that they deserve a place wherever climbing 
plants are wanted. In large conservatories, 
such sorts as the following are suitable: 
Bignonia Chamberlaini, B. Tweediani, Clematis 
indivisa, Lapageria rosea, L alba, Kennedya 
macrophylla, K. coccinea, Mandevilla suaveo¬ 
lens, Tacsonia Van Volxemi, T. manicata, T. 
mollisaima, and Habrothamnus NewelL The 
latter is a finer kind than the better known H. 
elegans, being much brighter in colour. The 
climbers here named are not given as an exhaus¬ 
tive list of all that are worth growing, but, 
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collectively and individually, they are much 
superior to many one meets with, some of which 
have little to recommend them, except that they 
serve to take off the bareness of the roof or 
wall. In preparing beds or borders wherein to 
plant climbers, it is necessary to keep in view 
the more or less vigorous habit of the plants to 
be used, restricting the root-room somewhat 
where the intention is not to encourage more 
growth than will suffice to keep the plants in a 
healthy condition; and in all cases it is well to 
partition off the border, so that the roots of each 
will be confined to the space that they are meant 
to occupy. If this is not done the strong growers 
naturally monopolise the whole of the material, 
so that the weaker ones are starved. Wherever 
alterations of the kind here intimated are to be 
carried out, the work should be done at once, so 
that a full season’s growth may be secured. 

T. 


LESCHENAULTIAS. 

These are plants now rarely seen in our green¬ 
houses ; yet the basket of young plants recently 
shown at the Regent’s Park Exhibition, by the 
Messrs. Balchin, of Brighton, vividly brought to 
mind days of old, when fine specimens of this 
family were a leading feature in the collections 
of stove and greenhouse plants, staged in these 
gardens, and would lead one to hope that plant 
growers will return to their old loves, and that 
we may be again delighted with their beautiful 
and vivid colours. VV hat have plant growers ob¬ 
tained superior to the vivid blue of L. biloba 
shown the other day, or what has taken the place 
of the deep-orange blooms of L. formosa, or the 
bright-scarlet of L splendens, and the rich 
salmon colour of L. Baxteri ? I know of nothing. 
It must, however, be admitted that these plants 
are difficult to grow, and hence they can scarcely 
be called quite the things to recommend to a 
small amateur to take in hand, with but little 
convenience, and in a miscellaneous stock of soft- 
wooded greenhouse plants. There are, doubtless, 
however, amongst your readers, those that have 
the convenience and have the time to devote to 
these delicate, but exquisitely beautiful, plants. 
The propagation of Leschenaultias is attended 
with some difficulty, too much, in fact, to expect 
from an amateur, so that it will be necessary to 
obtain young plants to make a start with. If the 

g >t is full of roots, shift it into one a size larger. 

o not over-pot, neither should repotting 
be done during autumn or winter. The sou 
best adapted for the purpose should be light 
peat, made very sandy, and to this may be added 
a small portion of good f riable loam; bu t th is should 
not exceed one-Bixth of the whole ; drain the pots 
well, and pot firmly, leaving a sufficient depth 
from from the rim to admit of a copious supply 
of water being given at one time, so that the 
ball may be wetted through thoroughly, as there 
must be no half waterings if success in their 
culture is to bo achieved, for their delicate roots 
soon suffer if allowed to become dry, and the 
like result will follow, if through over-watering 
the soil becomes sour in the least degree, so that 
constant care is required in this matter, both in 
summer and winter. These plants are too tender 
to be removed to the open during the summer 
months, but they require abundance of air at all 
seasons, and during the winter this is especially 
necessary, to prevent the tops becoming mouldy, 
which in technical terms is called damping off. 
Indeed, the necessaries for growing these plants 
well are constant care in watering, a free circula¬ 
tion of air, and avoiding moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere during the dull winter days and nights, as 
Leschenaultias are soft Heath like plants, and 
an excess of moisture at this season is sure to 
result in mildew, which will first turn the leaves 
brown, and if not checked will ultimately result 
in the death of the specimen or specimens. The 
kinds named are the moat beautiful, and are 
well deserving the space in any greenhouse, 
where the proper attention can be given them ; 
but no one should attempt their cultivation who 
is not devoted to their plants, but those who 
do not consider anything a trouble will Bueceed 
in producing some of the most charming ex¬ 
amples of the flora of New Holland which have 
been introduced to this country. 

_H. G. W. 

4730. —Striking herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias. —Do not take yonr cuttings of her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias before the second week in 


October. Then make the bed of your frame—a 
cold one—up as follows : Place about 6 inches of 
cinder-ashes at the bottom ; flatten these down, 
and on the top place about 6 inches more of a 
compost composed of garden soil and sharp sand 
or silt, in the proportion of three parts of sand to 
one of mould. Take the healthiest cuttings you 
can find, cut them at a joint, leaving about a 
pair of leaves at the top ; insert them in the 
sandy soil, water, and shut down the frame. 
They will not require much more water till the 
beginning of March ; then, as the plants begin 
to grow, pinch out the shoots, and strong, bushy 
plants will be the result. This is the course of 
treatment laid down in Gardening some five 
years ago. I have followed it out, and have 
always had as fine Calceolarias as anyone about 
here.— Murton, Norwich , Norfolk. 

4798.—Treatment of Hoya camosa.— 

I have grown this plant well in a warm green¬ 
house, both on a balloon trellis and also trained 
on the roof. The plants should be kept rather 
dry in the winter, and in the spring with plenty 
of moisture at the root, and if frequently 
syringed the flowers soon burst forth. It is 
better not to over-pot. A very large plant may 
be grown in a comparatively small pot. A little 
weak liquid-manure may be given with ad¬ 
vantage during the blooming and growing sea¬ 
son.—E. H. 

-This Hoya may be grown in a green¬ 
house if you do not put the plant into too 
large a pot, and keep the soil rather dry at the 
roots from November to the end of February. 
When grown in a greenhouse temperature the 
growth requires to be fully exposed to the sun 
to ripen it. If you train it on a wire balloon- 
trellis, you should stand the plant in the 
warmest corner of the house, ana if the roots 
are in a border break up some old mortar, and 
mix with the soil.—J. C. C. 

4793.— Fuchsia procumbens. —I have 
had this Fuchsia do well both in pots and also 
in rather small wire baskets, suspended. If 
grown in pots, they should be well drained. 
About equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, made 
porous with sand and crushed charcoal, will 
grow it well. This Fuchsia makes rather a 
pretty basket-plant; the flowers are pretty, 
though small, and the bright-coloured fruits 
which succeed the flowers, and which the plants 
retain for a long time, are effective.—E. H. 

4797.—Culture of Lilium Auratum. 
—This Lily is of easy culture. The best time 
to repot, if the bulbs are shaken out, is in Oc¬ 
tober, though a strong plant requiring more 
pot room may be shifted on, if the ball is not 
broken, any time during the growing season. 
Imported bulbs should be potted as soon as un¬ 
packed. A good compost may be formed by 
mixing good turfy loam, leaf-mould, and peat 
in about equal proportions, with a liberal pro¬ 
portion of sand and charcoal dust, draining the 
pots well, which, if not new, should be well 
scrubbed out before using. This Lily, in the 
open air, should occupy a sheltered situation, os 
strong winds are very destructive to the blos¬ 
soms. They thrive well in Rhododendron-beds, 
where the latter are not planted too close to¬ 
gether. Positions in such beds might be left 
for them, or sheltered positions in the back¬ 
ground of herbaceous borders might be created. 
If the position is well drained, mulch over the 
bulbs in autumn and leave them in the ground 
till winter.—E. H. 

4746.— Superphosphate of lime.—This 
is not of any great value for any of the subjects 
mentioned, though a sprinkling over the roots of 
the Tomatoes, Ac., and lightly pricked and 
watered in or washed down by rain, will have a 
more or less beneficial effect, according to the 
nature of the soil. Could not part of it be ex¬ 
changed for some sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of soda, which would be far more useful for pot 
plants as well as for the Tomatoes and Marrows ? 
-B. C.R. 

-An excellent method of using the super¬ 
phosphate for general purposes would be to mix it 
with five or six times its weight of stable manure. 
A better manure still would be made by adding 
to the superphosphate one-fourth of its weight 
of sulphate of ammonia. Apply at the rate of 
about 5 owt, to the acre. Superphosphate alone 
would not give satisfactory results. It is only 
used for special purposes— e.g. 9 as a manure for 
Turnips.— Richd. Mann. 
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CAVENDISH HEATH (ERICA 
CAVEN DISHIANA). 

There ia probably not a more striking hanl- 
wooded plant in cultivation than this. The 
yellow waxv flowers, the erect handsome 
growth, and abundant deep-green leafage 
render it one of the moat attractive and dis¬ 
tinct of the many kinds of Cape Heaths. A 
quarter of a century ago there was scarcely a 
good garden in England where this Heath was 
not to be found in more or less good condition. 
If, os I venture to predict, there should be a 
reaction in favour of this class of plants, Erica 
Cavendishiana will again come to the front. 
This Heath is still grown in limited quantity 


from a bed in a cool house to a depth of about 
6 inches; brick rubble to a depth of about 3 
inches was then laid in the bottom, and on the 
top some fine, sandy peat was put. This was 
done early in August, just as the wood Was 
ripening. Some of the smaller side-shoots 
taken on* with a heel were then inserted firmly, 
a good watering given, and a handlight put over 
them. Quite 90 per cent, of the cuttings 
rooted. This man always had a nice lot of 
young Heaths coming on, and kept his less suc¬ 
cessful neighbours supplied with the kinds he 
grew. His theory was that hard-wooded cuttings 
were better than the soft ones, because the latter 
muBt partially harden at the base before the cal¬ 
lusing process could begin, and it was during 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DESIRABLE GARDEN SHRUBS. 

Fuchsia Riccartoni is, undoubtedly, one of the 
most ornamental flowering shrubs we possess, 
but to see it in all its grandeur, good, bold 
clumps, and not single specimens, should be 

S lanted. I have used it very extensively 

uring the last ten years, not only for the orna¬ 
mentation of Binall gardens and lawms, but for 
planting in lar^e, irregular-shaped masses 
around the margins of our woodlands, moro 
particular such as are visible from drives and 
walks. In planting this Fuchsia for woodland 
effect, or for the double purpose of this and 



A well grown specimen of the Cavendish He vth (Erica CaveadUhiana). 


for market, and in its season one Bees well- 
flowered little specimens in 6-inch pots in 
Covent-garden. It is a rather curious fact 
that, although this is one of the most free- 
growing of the family, it does not striko 
so readily as most other kinds when the 
ordinary method of propagation is followed. 
One of the best propagators of Cape Heaths 
in this country told me that he experienced 
more difficulty in propagating Erica Caven¬ 
dishiana and ventnea coccinea minor than 
any of the rest of the family. Cuttings taken 
from the young wood and kept in warmth after 
insertion are so liable to damp off. I once knew 
a gardener, however, who in a rough-and-ready 
way managed to strike this and many other 
Ericas very successfully. He took out the soil 
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this time that they were so liable to damp. The 
above method might, in some instances, be 
worthy of adoption. The annexed illustration 
well shows the quantity of flowers a well- 
grown specimen of this really superb Heath 
will produce. J. 


4722.—Management of tortoises.— Tortoise* will 
eat nearly all green food, and even fruit, especially Goose 
berries, also bread aud milk, but water is their usual drink. 
-14. 8. B. 

The Garden Annual A1 manack and Address Book 
for 1883. The most complete a nd accurate reference book 
for the use of all interested in gardens, containing Lists 
of the Horticultural Trade, the Principal Gardens, 
Country Seats, and Head Gardeners in the United 
Kingdom, and of the American Trade. New Plants, Fruits, 
and Vegetables, and much other useful information. 
Price Is.; post free, Is. Sd., from the Publishing Office, 
87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.O. 


gams covert, for which latter it is admirably 
adapted do not place the plants closer than 
about 4 feet, and only in the more open parts of 
the wood. From a dozen to fifty plants will be 
sufficient for each clump, but this must to a 
great extent depend on the size of the spaces 
available as well as on the arrangement of the 
woodland. Many persons are under the impres¬ 
sion that Fuchsia Riccartoni is only half-hardy— 
a fact which has considerably retarded its exten¬ 
sive cultivation—but this is not so, at least, 
throughout England generally. It may be—in¬ 
deed, frequently is—thecase thatthestemaof this 
Fuchsia are cut back to the ground during severe 
frost. When this occurs prune off the dead wood 
early in May, and the plants will grow away 
quite vigorously. I consider that this annual 
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pruning back is of great importance, as it causes 
the stools to send out numerous suckers or shoots 
of from 3 feet to 4 feet in length, which will 
flower profusely the same season. In writing, I 
am just looking out on a border which about 
eleven years ago wa9 wholly planted with this 
Fuchsia, and to-day the plants are quite healthy 
and strong. Every spring the entire growth of 
the previous year is cut close back to the stool, 
when they start away freely and produce an 
abundance of strong shoots and flowers. This 
Fuchsia is very readily propagated by inserting 
in sandy soil in August cuttings taken from the 
previous year’s shoots. They soon take root, 
and may in a couple of years be planted in the 
nursery lines, after which, in another year, they 
may be placed out nermanently. But not 
only for planting in clumps or masses is this 
Fuchsia valuable, for as a standard specimen 
for placing in front of some large-growing 
shrubs of sombre foliage it is also particularly 
well adapted, the wealth of pinky flowers 
being shown off to advantage by the dark 
background. When grown as a solitary speci¬ 
men and placed in a favourable situation, it 
often attains a height of 12 feet, and nearly as 
much in diameter. Last year I saw in one of 
our Carnarvonshire gardens a dozen plants of 
this Fuchsia, all remarkably uniform in sum— 
11 feet in height, by 8 feet in diameter—and 
they have stood uninjured for the last seven 
years. 

Hydrangea hortensis is a fitting companion 
for Fuchsia Riccartoni; indeed, I know of no 
two flowering shrubs that harmonise bo well, 
and are yet so totally different in foliage and 
flowers. Like the Fuchsia, this Hydrangea may 
not be perfectly hardy in all situations and soils; 
but that it is well fitted for England generally 
is evident from the fine healthy specimens one 
often sees, particularly along the sea-coast. In 
many places it is grown by the hundred for 
game covert and woodland ornamentation, speci¬ 
men plants alongside drives and walks, decorat¬ 
ing villa gardens, and for the lawn and shrub¬ 
bery ; in all these situations it does well and 
charms. the visitor for at least four months of the 
year with its grand panicles of white or blue 
flowers. It may be, and not unfrequently is, 
cut back by frost; but by pruning off the dead 
branches in early spring the young shoots grow 
away fresh and stout, and soon form bushes of 
no mean dimensions. Almost any soil suits 
the Hydrangea, but that in which it attains to 
largest dimensions and flowers most freely is a 
sweet and not over dry sandy loam. It wants 
plenty of sunshine, and should, therefore, be 
planted along the outskirts of a wood, or as a 
front plant for the shrubbery. When planted 
in large, irregularly-shaped masses this Hydran- 

§ ea produces a fine effect, but particularly so 
uring the flowering period. 1 have known 
plants in some of the Carnarvonshire gardens 
to stand unharmed by frost or wind for a period 
of ten years, and they are now about 8 reet in 
height and proportionately bushy. Cuttings 
root freely, but besides this method of increase, 
divisions from the roots of strong specimens 
make fine, bushy plants in an almost incredibly 
short space of time. For planting by the seaside 
this shrub can be highly recommended ; indeed, 
it seems to grow in sea-coast gardens with a luxu¬ 
riance that we have rarely known to be equalled 
in inland districts. 

Spiraea Douglasi. —This is an excellent all¬ 
round shrub, being perfectly hardy, free-flower¬ 
ing, and by no means particular as to soil or 
situation. Under favourable circumstances this 
Spirsea attains to a height of 5 feet, is of com¬ 
pact growth, and with each branchlet terminat¬ 
ing in a spike of attractive pink flowers. There 
is a white-flowered form in cultivation which 
contrasts well with the type. Whether planted 
singly or in clumps, this Spirtea never fails to 
attract attention. For cutting the flowers are of 
great value, as they remain fresh and beautiful 
for a long time when placed in water. Stiffish 
loam seems to suit this plant well. We have it 
growing and flowering splendidly every year in 
thU Boil. It is readily raised from cuttings, but 
as it increases rapidly from the root, this method 
of propagating is seldom resorted to. Planted 
at 3 feet apart, this Spiraea will soon form an 
almost impenetrable jungle of underwood, and 
we have used it with very satisfactory results 
in the formation of game coverts. Being a 
native of North-wee tern America, it may be 
considered perfectly hardy. 


The Myrtle. —Seeing last year several large 
specimen bushes of the Myrtle in the college gar¬ 
dens at Bangor reminded me of what a distinct 
and pretty shrub this is for planting in mild 
districts, and more particularly by the sea coast. 
How well it does in the spot I refer to may be 
gathered from the fact that one of the plants is 
fully 4 feet in height, and nearly as much in 
diameter. The position in which the plants are 
growing is anything but sheltered, for the cold 
east winds blowing in from the Irish Sea often 
injure plants that are natives of far oolder 
climes than is the Myrtle. The secret, however, 
is not far to look for; the sea air is well suited 
for imparting life and vigour to the Myrtle even 
when otherwise placed under adverse circum¬ 
stances. As a wall plant—and I speak from 
wide experience—few can equal, ana certainly 
none can surpass, the Myrtle, that is, in districts 
where it does well. Let anyone who doubts 
this assertion pay a visit to the flower garden 
at Penrhyn Castle, in North Wales. There 
this handsomest of all wall plants may be seen 
8 feet and 10 feet in height, and 2 yards or 3 yards 
in width, and covering with a rich profusion of 
their glossy leaves the whole surface of the wall. 
Several kmds are used for wall decoration— 
large and small-leaved, single and double- 
flowered—but in my own opinion, as well as that 
of several other persons, the small-leaved form is 
most desirable, the flowers being larger and 
well displayed amongst the small Box-like foli¬ 
age. I have never seen a covering of any de¬ 
scription placed over these Myrtles even during 
the most severe weather, and yet there they are 
flourishing. W. 


Trees and shrubs for wet ground.—I 

know of nothing more profitable to grow or that 
will succeed better in wet land than the Alder. 
When once the plants become established, it is 
astonishing how quickly after being cut down 
they start again and yield fine poles—that is, if 
protected from the attacks or game, such as 
hares and rabbits, which are fond of nibbling 
the young shoots as they start into growth. 
Next to Alders in point of profit and suitability 
for wet lands stands the Ash, the wood of which 
always meets with a quick and ready sale. Elm, 
too, does well where it can get plenty of moisture 
at the roots, and it is only when so favoured 
that it keeps healthy for any length of time or 
acquires much size; when sound and large 
Elm-trees are valuable. By planting the two 
last-named at wide intervals, the Alder will be 
found to do well between them, and come in as 
a sort of undergrowth, an arrangement by 
which there would not be many years to wait 
before the ground would yield Borne return. 
Evergreen Oaks interspersed here and there, 
and some of the Conifers, such as the Austrian 
Pine, Pinus Laricio, and Abies Douglasi, would 
also have a good effect, but if the land be very 
wet, it may be necessary to plant these on raised 
mounds.—D. 

Staining Pitch Piue. —Pitch Pine hat a 
strong tendency to quickly get darker in colour. 
This arises chiefly from the effect of the air upon 
the turpentine and resin contained in the wood 
(just as varnish gets dark by exposure), and, 
therefore, except the work is required of a dark 
colour to begin with, it is advisable that no 
stains be used on the mass of the work, and 
that the varnish used be as light-coloured as it 
is possible to be got, for if we varnish with a 
common, dark-coloured varnish the wood will 
all the sooner become discoloured.-—P. P. 

The wood of Paulownia.— Paulownia 
imperialis is used to a considerable extent as 
an ornamental tree, but attention has been drawn 
to the value of its timber. The extreme light¬ 
ness of the wood has, no doubt, caused it to be 
neglected. A well-dried branch of a young 
tree is scarcely heavier than cork. The wood 
from an old tree is more compact, and is sus¬ 
ceptible. of a fine, silky polish. The striking 
peculiarity of the wood is that it does not 
shrink, nor warp, nor split, even when green, or 
however thin it may be cut The Japanese use 
it in thin veneers for the same purposes that we 
use pasteboard—to make boxes and such-like 
articles.—T. 

Uses of the Ash. —In every part of the 
country the Ash is highly valued, and in many 
districts, from the time it has attained the thick¬ 
ness of a man’s finger it can be profitably dis¬ 
posed of. The habit of growth is not so spread¬ 


ing as that of the Oak, and the early age at 
which it can be profitably sold forms an argu¬ 
ment in favour of close planting. Ic grows 
well on a sharp, gravelly soil or good loam ; but 
I have found the most valuable timber on black, 
peaty soil in low-lying, wet situations, and for 
such soils it is by far the most profitable tree to 
plant. It should be planted not wider than 
8 feet apart. In winter, when the branches are 
bare, it is liable to be driven furiously about 
with the wind, and it lashes trees of a more rigid 
disposition unmercifully, often doing serious in¬ 
jury to their tender shoots.—A. 

Propagating variegated Hollies.— 

The half-ripened shoots of the current season’s 
growth, if taken off close to the old wood, will 
strike root if they are treated carefully. The 
beginning of August is the best time to take 
the cuttings, and the best way to strike them 
is to insert them in a partially shady border, 
having first mixed up plenty of sand with the 
soil 10 inches or 12 inches deep. The cuttings 
should not be more than 6 inches long, and as 
soon as they are put in a handlight should be 
placed over them and allowed to remain so until 
the plants commence to grow the next summer, 
when the lights may be removed altogether. 
It is necessary to protect them for the first two 
winters during periods of severe frost, and they 
should be allowed to remain undisturbed for two 
years, and afterwards planted in rather light, 
sandy soil in a sheltered position. —J. C. C. 

4795.—Box cuttings.—The dwarf Box used to form 
edgings in gardens is not the same species which grow into 
large 1 lushes and trees in the shrubbery. Cuttings of the 
latter will grow planted in autumn, but they are not 
suitable for repairing Box edging in the garden.—E. H. 
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EARLY PEAS. 

Sown in rows 2 feet apart, American Wonder 
will produce pods in quantity several days be¬ 
fore gatherings can be obtained from any other 
sort. This is valuable and interesting evidence, 
and may doubtless influence many to sow that 
kind largely. It is very obvious that although 
not more than a couple of gatherings cau be got 
from any one sowing of this dwarf Pea, yet when 
those two precede others outdoors some three, 
four, or five days, or perhaps a week, they are 
most valuable. Why do not some of our Pea 
hybridists, who have given us tall, medium tall, 
and such Peas in abundance, turn their atten¬ 
tion to American Wonder, and see how far it 
may be possible to obtain new first early kinls 
from it ? 

There is some prejudice, no doubt, against 
early dwarf Peas—indeed, agaiikst any dwarf 
Peas at all. Thus, some few gardeners have the 
American Wonder in pots, ana perhaps a few on 
a south border, but few will grow enough to have 
pickings of several bushes. We have now many 
first-rate early dwarf Peas, but, with the excep¬ 
tion of American Wonder, none are earlier than 
are the taller earlier kinds. It seems obvious, 
therefore, that American Wonder is the best ma¬ 
terial for Pea-raisers to operate with. I find that 
market growers still adhere for their first “blues” 
to that dwarf, but wretchedly poor kind, Harri¬ 
son’s Glory. It is cheap ana hardy, but for 
eating it is worthless, and especially sc this 
year. I very much doubt whether Pea raisers 
have had the market-grower in their minds 
very much in what they have accomplished of 
late. Sunrise, Sangster’s, and even William I. 
are not very good this season, the pods being 
small and the contents hard and flavourless. 
The growers are always glad to get into blues 
as soon as they can, but Harrison’s Glory is a 
poor substitute. It is a Pea iu name, but 
nothing more. Still, as a round blue it is hardy 
and safe to sow early. Here is a field for the 
cross-breeder, who might do good service if he 
would leave the tall Peas alone and endeavour 
to provide us with really good early field veri¬ 
ties from 2£ feet to 3 feet m height, and which 
may be sown at 30 inches apart. Round seed 
is hardier than wrinkled seed for early sowing, 
and, as a rale, rarely gives us such good flavour 
or quality. To obtain some hard-seeded kinds 
which will give marrow quality is well worth 
trying for. _ D. 

4805.—Mushrooms in a field. —Leave 
it a week later, till the snn has had time to warm 
the ground, which the recent rains have made 
so oold. The spawn should be inserted about 2 
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inches under the turf ; drive the spade in about 
that depth, raise the turf, thrust a piece of 
spawn the size of a Walnut into the hole, replace 
the turf, and tread well into place. If “Tiny 
Tim ’’ has any warm manure at hand, and could 
manage to put a little round the spawn (a double 
handful would be sutlicient), the result would be 
more satisfactory. If he spawns the field about 
the middle of this month, and favourable weather 
follows, the Mushrooms will come in September, 
or as soon as we get autumnal dews.— Percy 
Allin. 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Long Red Carrots. 

Among the most useful of the many varieties 
are the two main crop and winter varieties here 
figured—viz., Long Surrey (Fig. 1), a great 
cropper, and very much used for field and 
market garden culture ; and Altringham 
(Fig. 2), a variety of the highest quality, 
and, like the first-named, alike useful in 
fields or gardens. The cultivation of Carrots 
is most simple. The seed is sown in the open 



ground, where the crop is to be grown, from 
February to the autumn. The soil should be 
well prepared by being manured, if possible, at 
least six months beforehand, and deeply dug 
for the long-rooted varieties. As soon as 
the plants appear hoeing should commence, 
and be continued as long as the crop 
remains in the ground. This important opera¬ 
tion will be found all the easier to perform if 
the seeds are sown in drills. The seedlings 
should be thinned out two or three times ; the 
distance that they are finally to remain mu3t be 
determined by the size of the kind grown. In 
November the winter crop should be pulled up 
and stored for winter use in a dry, sheltered 
place. Sometimes they may be left in the 
ground, covered with straw, leaves, or earth, 
and be dug up as they are required for the table. 
Plants sown late in the open ground and pro¬ 
tected in severe weather by a covering of some 
sort, will sometimes get through the winter and 
yield an early crop in the ensuing spring. 


4800. — Mushroom growing 1 . — Mush¬ 
rooms may be grown in a small brick Cucumber- 
frame in the back yard of a smoky town very 
well. The real difficulty will consist in prepar¬ 
ing the manure, as, if fresh, it must be mixed 
and turned for 10 days, or, in some instances, 


longer, till some of the rankness has been 
evolved. Then the bed should be nude as firm 
as possible by treading, and when finished 
Bhould be at least a foot in thickness. If there 
is any difficulty in preparing the manure, the 
probationary period may be shortened by mix¬ 
ing fresh, loamy soil with it to the extent of one 
of loam to five or six of manure, thoroughly 
blending all together. I have used manure 
quite fresh from the stables in this Way When 
Mushrooms have been wanted in a hurry, using 
one of loam to four of manure j but it is neces¬ 
sary to be careful not to spawn the beds till the 
temperature has become steady at about 80 degs. 
to 85 degs. If the heat of the bed does not rise 
above 80 degs. after spawning, the soil may be 
placed on within three or four days. From an 
inch to an inch and a-half in depth will be 
enough, and it must be beaten down firm and 
the surface made smooth. August and Septem¬ 
ber are suitable months for making up beds for 
use up till Christmas. October and November 
may be expected to come in early in the new 
year. Six weeks is about the time the spawn 
takes to produce Mushrooms ; but the time fluc¬ 
tuates.— E. H. 

4714.—Propagating Peakale.— " A. P.” 
is anxious to increase his stock from old strag¬ 
gling plants. The best way to proceed is to let 
them grow on until the autumn, simply cutting 
out tho flower-stems, unless he wants to save 
seed, for Seakale is readily increased by that 
means ; but the best way is to grow them from 
pieces of the roots, prepared in the following 
manner—viz., after the leaves have died down 
in winter, dig up the plants with their large, 
fleshy roots as entire as possible. The crowns 
can be forced with only a portion of the roots 
left on, and the rest can be utilised for increasing 
stock. Cut them in lengths of about 4 inches, 
cutting the top square and the base slanting, so 
that they may be inserted the right end upwards. 
Then get boxes filled with soil about 6 inches 
deep, and insert the sets in them with the square 
cut ends just below the soil, and set them in a 
greenhouse or warm shed; they will form 
crowns on the surface, and will be ready for 
planting out in March. Prepare a good piece 
of land, and then set them out in rows 1£ feet 
apart, and the sets 1 foot apart in the rows, and 
if they make more than two crowns, cut the 
weakest ones away, so that the strongest may 
make good, strong crowns, fit for forcing the 
following winter; and beyond keeping free 
from weeds, very little attention is required, as 
the Seakale is a vigorous grower and a deep 
rooter, and delights in heat and drought, as its 
roots penetrate deep enough to find moisture, 
when more tender surface-rooting plants arc 
suffering from drought. In this neighbourhood 
it grows wild on the sea shore, thriving most 
luxuriantly in the shingle, just above high water 
mark, and where it gets drenched with salt 
water during storms. Therefore, a dressing of 
salt will prove one of the most natural manures 
to apply to it.—J. G., Hampshire. 


CAPSICUMS AND CHILLIES. 

Ip these are required in quantity for pickling in 
a green state, there is no more economical 
method than growing them in the open air. I 
do not mean by this that they must simply be 
planted in any position and in the manner com¬ 
mon to most vegetable crops, for, though pro¬ 
bably they would do well treated in this way in 
the most southern parts of our island, they will 
not do eo in cold localities. Although favoured 
with a good climate and a light, warm soil, we 
have to assist these by giving over to them the 
warmest sunny aspect and a slight hotbed to 
start the plants into growth. Given these two 
conditions, we have never yet encountered the 
least difficulty in getting abundant supplies, 
ripe and unripe, from the open air. My usual 
place for growing them is a raised border fac¬ 
ing due south, and the heat to ensure a good 
start into growth is obtained by digging 
out a trench from 15 inches to 18 inches 
deep, and of such width and length as the 
plants are expected to require ; the trench 
is then filled with the short Grass from the lawn, 
intermixed with any spare stable litter we may 
have ; the soil dug out from the trench is then 
levelled over the bed, the bulk of fermenting 
matexial being limited ; it is seldom that the 
heat ever reaohes too high a figure, but plant¬ 


ing should always be deferred till there is a 
certainty that it will not do so. A bottom-heat 
of 80 degs. is the highest at which planting may 
be done with safety, and when this temperature 
is not likely to be exceeded, planting out should 
be done as soon as the bed is made. The dis¬ 
tance apart of plants will, of course, vary 
according to the varieties to be planted. For 
large-fruited and strong-growing varieties, such 
as Long Red, Long Yellow, Bell, and the hand¬ 
some yellow-fruited kind, Prince of Wales, 
20 inches or 24 inches is none too much ; whilst 
18 inches is ample for all kinds of small-fruited 
Chillies. 

Time to sow. —As with everything else, suc¬ 
cess is, to a large extent, dependent on a good 
start, and therefore good plants are indispens¬ 
able ; hence it is necessary that the seeds be 
sown and raised in heat early in March, that 
they may be ready for planting out by the 
middle of May. I sow thinly in pans, and place 
in a hotbed to germinate, pot off as soon as 
they can be handled, and grow them on in light, 
airy positions in early and second early Peach- 
houses. Green-fly is sometimes very trouble¬ 
some in the early stages of growth, and the 
most effectual way to destroy the same is to dip 
the plants in Tobacco-water, a precaution that 
I always take immediately prior to planting 
out-of-aoors, then syringing and heavy rain 
keep them free of insects. In the way of general 
cultivation there is really very little to be done 
other than keeping the plants well supplied 
with water, the bed clear of weeds, and tho 
surface soil loose that sunshine and air may the 



Cjp Jcums out of doore. 


more readily exercise their beneficial influences. 
The more robust varieties require staking ; in 
fact, it is safest to put sticks to all, and thus 
prevent breakage from high winds and heavy 
rains. 

Pot plants. —I always grow a few in this 
way for house decoration, and on more than one 
occasion the plants so grown have been so poor in 
comparison with the open-air plants that we 
have had a few of the best of them potted up, and 
they have done so well that the others weie dis¬ 
carded, a proof of the superiority of open-air 
over indoor cultivation. On another occasion, 
late in the season, when an unexpected call was 
made on us for a quantity of ripe fruit, a manure 
frame was prepared, and a number of the beat- 
fruited plants transferred thereto, where they 
ripened off their fruit in an incredibly short 
time, due, I think, to the check of lifting, 
which arrested growth and promoted rapid 
maturity. Hence, it will be seen*that the open- 
air method of growth possesses other advantages 
besides the production of large quantities of fruit 
for pickling. W. 


4754.— Asparagus and Mushrooms.— 
Cut off the weakest stems of Asparagus, and let 
the strong ones grow unchecked, staking them 
to keep the wind from breaking them. Spread 
the old Mushroom manure on the surface, but 
do not look for any Mushrooms by this mode, 
as the exposure to the air with alternate wetting 
and drying will kill the spawn that is now 
alive; it must be buried in some material in 
which it can spread, if anything of the nature 
of a crop of Mushrooms is looked for.—J. G. H. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving description of upwards of 
thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, &c. Now ready, 
fourth and popular edition. Price Is. ; post free, Is. 3d. 
Direct from the Publishing Office, 37, Southampton-streei, 
Strand, London, W.O. And of all booksellers. 
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FRUIT. 

FIGS FOR FORCING. 

Fics of late years have grown greatly into 
favour, and many excellent varieties are now 
met with in different parts of the kingdom. 
All of them do well under glass—that is, 
provided they have plenty of light and heat, 
and space for the full development of their 
shoots and leaves, and during the growing 
season they never feel the want of water. All, 
however, are not equally adapted to forcing, 
and a great number of varieties, some of them 
new to this country, others possibly old friends 
under new’ names, having been introduced from 
the Continent, it may be well to inquire which 
of these are most likely to answer special pur¬ 
poses. If it holds that a good horse oannot be 
a bad colour, it certainly follows that a good Fig 
cannot come at the wrong season, and yet some 
may be more tractable than others; they may 
produce two crops while others are producing 
one, and the quality of the fruit from a fertile 
old friend may be infinitely better than that 
from the shy variety whose foothold is too large 
and headroom too small. 

Good collections of Figs occasionally are met 
with in private gardens, but the best, I suppose, 
is at Chiswick, and someday I hope Mr. Barron 
will be able to give us the benefit of his experi¬ 
ence, if only to the extent of classifying and 
telling us what these grand Col de Signoras 
and Dauphines were called when the Royal 
Horticultural Society led a useful life at Chis¬ 
wick. My earliest recollection of forced Figs 
extends to Pregussata and Early Violet, now 
considered too small; but of the latter I may 
have more to say presently. Of the first, it is 
only fair to say the flavour is delicious, and 
under modern management much might be done 
towards making up for size or want of it by 
quantity. Brown Turkey and White Mar¬ 
seilles form a host in themselves, and these two 
alone will supply all that an Italian prince need 
wish ; but, variety being charming, it may not 
be amiss to give the choice of a few more whose 
characters will bear the strictest investigation. 

Taken alphabetically, No. 1 is Angelique, or 
Madeline, rejoicing under several other syno¬ 
nyms. A good Fig of medium size; skin yellow, 
flesh white, tinged with red towards the centre. 
Is greatly improved by being kept till 
thoroughly ripe in a rather dry and high tem¬ 
perature. The late Mr. Rivers thought well of 
it for pot culture. 

2. Brown Turkey, or Lee’s Perpetual.— 
Large pyriform from trees on walls ; rounder 
when grown under glass; skin brownish-red, 
covered with delicate bloom; flesh red and de¬ 
licious. Taken at all points, this is a moat valu¬ 
able variety, as it can be forced very early ; it 
becomes a perpetual bearer under good culture ; 
it does well on walls, and is one of the best for 
standards. The popularity of this Fig may be 
imagined when I state that it is met with under 
nearly a score of names. 

3. Black Ischia. —A delioiouB purple Fig, 
with deep red flesh ; very hardy and prolific. 
Excellent for pot culture, and does well on walls. 

4. Brown Ischia —Larger than the preced¬ 
ing, and equally good. Fruit globular, flesh-red 
or purple, sweet and luscious. A good pot Fig, 
aho fine for walls. Some of the largest and 
oldeit wall-trees in the kingdom are the true 
Black and Brown Ischia. 

5. Early Violet. —Rather small, ronndish, 
turbinate. Skin brownish-red, red near the 
stalk, covered with blue bloom. Flesh red, 
highly flavoured, and delicious. Strongly re¬ 
commended for pots. It is to this universal 
method of culture that the appellation "too 
small ” may be traced. The tree is very early, 
and can be made to produce three crops in a 
year; moreover, it it always reliable, and for 
this reason should have a place in every forcing 
garden. The finest tree I ever saw is at 
Bear-wood, near Wokingham ; it commences 
bearing early in April, and produces one con¬ 
tinuous stream of fruit throughout the season. 
This tree, a standard, is planted close to the 
front pipes, in a house 20 feet by 16 feet, and is 
trainee l on wires near the glass, which it covers 
to the extent of 400 feet super. It has the run 
of an external as well as that of an internal 
border; its roots are never disturbed. The 
shoots, as fur as I can judge, are never pinched, 
but liberally thinned at the winter pruning, and 
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the fruit under this treatment is so fine (3 
inohes from stalk to eye and 2 inches across), 
that I have no hesitation in calling it Tegg’s 
Improved Early Violet, and advising its ex¬ 
tended culture. 

6. White Marseilles, Raby Castle, White 
Genoa, White Naples.— Fruit above medium 
size, nearly round, with hardly any neck. Skin 
very pale-green when ripe. Flesh pale, exceed¬ 
ingly rich and juicy. Deservedly one of the 
most popular and best for general forcing ; also 
for growing against a wall. This variety at 
Raby Castle, under Mr. Westoott’s management, 
is in every way excellent. 

7. Negro Largo. —One of the very best for 
forcing in or out of pots. Fruit about 4 inches 
in length and 3 inches wide. Skin jet black 
when well ripened under plenty of light. Flesh 
pale-red, tender and juicy, highly flavoured, and 
delicious. The tree is a free, but not over- 
luxuriant grower, and does well against a south 
wall. 

8. Osborn’s Prolific. Fruit medium size, 
not unlike White Marseilles. Skin pale green, 
very thin and tender; hence the necessity for 
ripening it with plenty of air. Flesh white, full 
of rich juice, and in every way excellent. The 
tree is most prolific, small plants in pots bearing 
profusely. It is not a strong grower; conse¬ 
quently, it stands good feeding, and can be kept 
within bounds in Binall pits or houses. The 
above are well adapted for forcing in or out of 
pots, but growers who wish to swell a selection 
into a collection for general culture under glass 
may add the following : 1, Black Bourjasotte ; 
2, Grizzly Bourjasotte ; 3, Col di Signora 
Bianca ; 4, Col di Signora Nero; 5, Datte ; 6, 
Dauphin© d’Argenteuil; 7, Dr. Hogg ; 8, Figue 
d'Or; 9, Grosso Monstreuse de Lipari; 10, 
Grosse Verte ; 11, White Ischia or Singleton (a 
good forcing Fig); 12, Black Provenoe. W. 


STRAWBERRY BLACK PRINCE. 

It is pleasing to find that this fine old Straw¬ 
berry still holds its place in the esteem and the 
practice of many good fruit growers. It is still 
the best of all varieties for preventing an awk¬ 
ward hitch between the latest forced plants and 
the earliest from the open air; it is sIbo still 
equal to the best, ana superior to most for 
other and more general purposes. For example, 
I have not yet met with the equal or superior 
to the Black Prince for its free setting and fast 
swelling in early forcing. It seldom misses a 
crop in the most unfavourable weather, and I 
do not know a Strawberry that takes less time 
from the set to the finish either under glass or 
outside ; these are qualities of superlative im¬ 
portance to those responsible for supplies of 
Strawberries in February. 

True, the Prince is smaller and inferior in 
flavour to several; but then, for early work, 
Strawberries of any sort suffice. This statement, 
however, is not to be understood as disparaging 
the quality of the Black Prince, and, indeed, it 
would be rather late in the day now to write 
anything either in its praise or blame, as its 
qualities are so well known and generally appre¬ 
ciated. In addition to its being the most reli¬ 
able cropping variety for early forcing, it is also 
the best late cropper either in the open air or in 
cool pits or houses. So much is this the case, that 
where large quantities of the Black Prince are 
grown for early forcing, the problem of having 
a supply of Strawberries for nine months out of 
the twelve may be said to be in a fair way of 
solution. Of course this requires some manage¬ 
ment and forethought; but with such brought 
to bear upon the Black Prince, three crops may 
be gathered from the plants in one season. 

As soon as the first fruits are ripe the plants 
may be top-dressed with manure and left in a 
temperature of 60 degs. or 65 degs. Carefully 
watered at the roots and overhead, they will 
flower again in a few weeks, and a second crop 
of greater weight and higher quality be ripened 
in less time than the first. Even then the 
plants will have sufficient vital force for a third 
crop. Every decaying leaf should be picked off 
(but there ought not to be any under genial 
treatment), and the plants either shifted into 
the next-sized pots or top-dressed again, and 
placed in a cool house or pit, and encouraged 
to grow on and flower a third time, and 
often this third crop on the Black Prince 
eclipses the other two; or the plants may 
be planted oat on a warm, sheltered, par¬ 


tially-shaded border after ripening the first of 
a second crop under glass. No one who has 
not tried the forcing of the Black Prince, pro¬ 
tecting the plants from frost until the middle of 
May and then planting them out in fair, but not 
over-rich ground, can have any idea of the mar¬ 
vellous and continuous crops they will produce. 
Thus treated, the Black Prince becomes virtu¬ 
ally a perpetual bearer for a month, six weeks, 
or more. A very sunny site should be avoided, 
as the heat of the autumnal months, aided by the 
abnormally dark colour of this Strawberry, in¬ 
duces burning or scalding. Thus planted out, 
carefully watered and mulched, the Black Prince 
seldom fails to furnish useful late pickings for 
dessert, ices, and creams until the very verge of 
winter. Alike for gross yield, abnormally bril¬ 
liant colour, pierced deeply into, if not run¬ 
ning through, the fruit, this fine old variety is 
also one of the best for conversion into jams and 
jellies, and, so far as my experience goes—and 
this is considerable—it stands unrivalled as one 
of the most useful Strawberries for early forcing 
and general purposes, as well as for filling up 
the all too frequent niches likely to occur during 
the Strawberry season, and adding to the length 
of the latter very substantially. H. 


Rust on Grapes. —There are several 
causes for rust on Grapes, but one Of the most 
fertile sources of mischief is the overheating of 
the hot-water pipes. An instance of this has 
occurred here this spring. A long row of 
frames has to be heated by the boiler that 
warms a house in which Vines are growing. To 
get the requisite temperature the boiler has to 
be hard driven, so that the flow pipes near it 
are often so hot that the hand cannot be borne 
on them. Just above them are a few bunches 
of Grapes all badly rusted. They alone through 
the house are affected, which is a plain proof of 
what has caused the injury.—J. 

4821. — Strawberry runners. — If the 
runners are taken from healthy fertile plants it 
is not a matter of vital importance whether the 
plant is the product of the first or the second 
shoot, provided both are equally Btrong and the 
system of selecting the runners early and cutting 
away all not required cannot well be improved 
upon. In many districts Strawberries are a 
poor crop this year. The growth was made 
late, and it did not ripen, and in a good many 
gardens there are strong plants and not much 
fruit. This might have been avoided if during 
the drought of last summer it had been possible 
to have given the plants water enough to have 
made their growth before a late period in the 
autumn.—E. H. 


4732.— Morello Cherries. —These are the 
best kind for preserving in any way. To bottle 
for tarts : Have ready wide-mouthed bottles. 
Put them before the fire to get thoroughly dry. 
Cut off the stalks, and fill the bottles with the 
Cherries, which must be perfectly whole and 
sound. Put a little powdered sugar over the 
top ; tie double bladders over the mouth and 
pack the bottles into a copper, with hay be¬ 
tween to prevent their breaking. Fill water up 
to the neck of the bottles ; light the fire and 
boil the water gently till the Cherries are 
covered with the juice. Let them get cold in 
the copper before moving them. Tie wash- 
leather over the bladder. Cherry jam : Weigh 
the Cherries, and allow i lb. sugar to each 1 lb. 
of fruit. Stone the Cherries and put them into 
a preserving-pan ; some of the kernels may be 
added. Boil them for half an hour before putting 
in the sugar ; then boil with the sugar till the 
iam is of the required consistency, but it is 
better with a good deal of syrup, and Bhould not 
jelly. Some people like Currant juice added. 
In that case rather more sugar is required. Do 
not skin, but never cease stirring after the sugar 
is put in, and continue stirring after it is 
taken from the fire till the syrup is perfectly 
clear. Brandy Cherries : Allow 12 oz. of finely- 
powdered sugar to a quart of brandy. When 
dissolved, pour it over the Cherries, which 
should be previously placed in wide-mouthed 
bottles. Their stalks should be cut, leaving 
about half an inch.—M. S. 

4804.— Destroying American blight. 
—When the fruit gardens of a-district become 
infested with American blight it is difficult to 
eradicate it unless a general effort is made 
throughout the district, as the insects will travel 
from one garden to another. Some years ago 
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I was in the garden of a friend in the neigh- Venns de Medici, which succeeds well when 


bourhood of St. John’s Wood, and he was com¬ 
plaining of the presence of the American blight 
upon his young Apple-trees—blaming the 
nurseryman for selling him trees infested with j 
the insects ; but on looking over the garden wall I j 
could see a large, old tree in a neighbour's 
garden so infested with it that the white patches 
became visible 30 yards or 40 yards away. 
Such an old tree would furnish work enough j 
for the Apple growers of a whole district. 
There are remedies enough if their use is per¬ 
sisted in. Syringe the trees now with para Hi n- 
oil and water; a small wineglassful in a 
gallon of water in bawl cases.—E. H. 

, — Peaches dropping Off. — The Peaches 


trained as a standard. All Fuchsias are hardy 


water may be found necessary. This is easily 
accomplished by bending the points down gently 


in the open air if a mound of ashes is placed and immersing them in a shallow dish or pan 


over the collars of the plants in autumn to re 
main till spring.—H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

Plants grown for the production of large 
blooms will, in some instances, where struck 
early in December or late in November, and 
owing to the premature ripening sometimes of the 
first break in some varieties, be now showing a 
second bloom-bud, this freak will cause a short 
stoppage in the growth of the shoots upon such 


held in the left hand, which contains the decoc¬ 
tion. Care must be used in bending tho 
growths, as, being brittle, they are liable to snap 
off. 

The branches of the Pompons, single and 
other varieties grown in bush form, will now re¬ 
quire some support. They cannot be finally 
staked at present, as their growth is not com¬ 
plete. In order, therefore, to prevent the 
branches being broken, three stakes placed in 
the pots in a triangular form, and matting tied 
loosely to these and at the same time round tho 


dropped, I should say, because ihe blossom* were not additional growths to the extent of six or more 
perfect, i-‘-- : ~ v ‘ * * "" 


K rfect, or were not properly fertilised. This might arise 
mu the wood not beinft quite ripe. Peaches like a Ann 
soil, and if honeycombed with mole-runs they would have 
a bad effect. Cannot the moles be trapped 7— E. H. 


_. _ „ . ily to 

plants, and ultimately the plants will develop i outside of tho branches, will prevent the plants 

being injured until the stakes can be placed to 


NEW ZEALAND GRASS (ARUNDO 
CONSPICUA). 

A companion for the Pampas Grass, especially 
in the western and warmer counties and on good 
soils. In some very fine deep loams it attains a 
height of nearly 12 feet, but this 
is rare. It is well worth grow¬ 
ing, even in districts where it 
does not attain a great develop¬ 
ment. It comes into flower be¬ 
fore the Pampas Gross, and may 
be considered as a sort of fore¬ 
runner of that magnificent plant, 
suitable for grouping with the 
finer-leaved hardy plants, but 
also making a noble single speci¬ 
men for the lawn, where it grows 
welL The New Zealand Grass 
generally commences blooming 
early in July, and lasts nntil the 
end of October. The Pampas 
rarely comes out in full flower 
before November. The Arundo, 
therefore, while as beautiful when 
well grown, has a peculiar value 
in being so early. G rown in tuba, 
in a cool greenhouse or winter 
garden, this noble Grass forms a 
striking object, and its silky 

f flumes last in perfection muon 
onger than when produced out- 
of-doors. It likes a strong, 
fibrous, loamy soil, and a plenti¬ 
ful supply of water nearly all the 
year round. Propagated by seeds 
or divisions. It requires careful 
planting, and generally several 
years’ growth before flowering 
after transplanting. A. 

Groups of Fuchsias on 
Grass. — Fuchsias are graceful 
subjects, and the free-growing 
varieties are well adapted for 
forming groups in sheltered places 
on the lawn. In old-fashioned 
gardens groups of the old 
Fuchsias may still be found, especi¬ 
ally in the southern and western 
counties, where they attain to a 
in summer are very ornamental, 
best in a light soil. Peat is very suitable for 
them, adding strength and vigour to the growth 
and brilliancy of colouring to the flowers. 
Fuchsia Ricc&rtoni is one of the most vigorous 
as well as one of the hardiest. In severe winters 
the growth may be partially or even altogether 
ent down by the frost; bat it breaks forth again 
in the spring with even greater luxuriance. In 
suitable situations this species grows to a con¬ 
siderable height. I have seen specimens more than 
8 feet high on the south coast, where it seldom 
suffers much from the winter. Fuchsia Carolina 
is an excellent kind for a bed, being vigorous in 
habit and free flowering. F. exoniensis is some¬ 
times confused with Carolina, but is quite dis¬ 
tinct from it. I grew both many years ago. F. 
fulgens, a Mexican species introduced in 1837, is 
very distinct, having broad foliage and large 
trusses of flowers. The varieties with light- 
coloured flowers are garden hybrids produced 
by the florist, os are also the double-flowered 
kinds of more recent date. One of the best of 
the light varieties for an open-air group is the 
old Rose of Castille. Another old kina which 
was much thought of when first introduced is 


upon each main stem. To the inexperienced 
cultivator this is at all times a puzzling phase in 
the growth of the plant, the difficulty to him 
being to know how many of these new shoots to 
retain for future flowering, and which to re¬ 
move, and when the operation should be made. 
Where the object is to obtain the largest 
flowers in all their various qualities, then re¬ 
move all the young shoots as soon as they can 
be handled, with the exception of three of the 


‘lanta in Our Reader*' Cardens: New Zealand Gran? (Arundo oonspicua). 
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They succeed 


til 


upon each plant. Some 
growers wait until the new shoots are 4 inches 
to G inches long—in fact until the wood is quite 
firm, thus rendering it necessary to use a knife 
when removal is decided upon. This method 
cannot be recommended, as it is an unwise 
action to allow these superfluous growths to rob 
the main shoot, and then to ent all off at last. 
It is far better to remove the flower-bud directly 
it appears, and pinch out the sh<x>ta as soon as 
they can be handled. Pay strict attention to 
making the points of each shoot secure to the 
stakes to prevent loss by unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, as in the case of those plants with only 
three stems, if any are broken it is a serious 
matter. Continue the removal of suckers in the 
same careful manner as often before advised. 

Black-fly is unusually troublesome during 
the hot weather, and attacks the points of the 
young growths. If this pest is not destroyed, 
the tender leaves are soon crippled, and the 
plants not only become disfigured, but receive a 
Berious check. Incessant attention to dusting 
the parts affected with Tobacco-powder in the 
evening and vigorous syringing in the morning 
will remove the insects ; but in stubborn cases a 
dipping of the points of the shoots in Tobacoo- 


the stems in whatever form of training is de¬ 
sired. In the case of larger plants four stakes 
will be necessary. Those planted out, in what¬ 
ever position they mav be in, will now require 
copious waterings, and if not already done, a 
mulching of some short manure, such as that 
from a spent Mushroom-bed, in order to pre¬ 
serve the foliage in good condition. This 
mulching will assist to keep the roots cool and 
reduce the quantity of water required to a 
m'nimurn. A similar mulching 
applied to the roots of those 
plants growing at the base of 
walls will assist them in a like 
manner. Such plants will now 
be breaking into additional 
growths, which should be thinned 
and regulated according to the 
space at disposal. From 4 inches 
to 6 inches apart is a suitable 
distance for the branches of tho 
large-growing kinds, and closer 
for those of Pompons and single 
varieties. When the shoots are 
kept nailed to the wall, the foli¬ 
age quickly rights itself, and at 
all times presents a neat appear¬ 
ance, but when this is deferred 
for a time the branches fall about 
for want of support, and when 
this ia attended to their appear¬ 
ance is somewhat marred for a 
time. Continue the tying and 
training of specimen plants as 
the strongest branches make pro¬ 
gress, remembering that it is far 
easier to get them into position 
while they are young and pliable 
rather than when the wood is 
riper, and, consequently, more 
liable to be broken in the 6pera- 
tion of bending. During the pre¬ 
valence of hot, dry weather very 
vigorous svringings over the 
foliage in the evening will tie of 
much service towards keeping 
the plants in good health. For 
this the hand - syringe must 
be used, as by no other means 
can the plants be thoroughly 
drenched. The plants set apart 
to produce the latest supply of 
blooms will now require the 
final pinching of the shoots. 
Plants struck in February will be most suit¬ 
able for supplying flowers at the end of Decem¬ 
ber and early in January. It is not wise to 
grow a large number of kinds, but rely rather 
upon a few sorts that are known to flower late. 
In the extreme south of England it is not so 
easy to have Chrysanthemums late as it is 
farther north ; therefore the selection of varie¬ 
ties must be confined to those which are natur¬ 
ally late, and, W’ith judicious treatment of the 
plants, flowers can be had at the times named. 
One advantage possessed by those residing in 
the south over those living farther north, as far 
as late blooms are concerned, is the fact that 
they can leave their plants with safety out-of- 
doors longer than can the northern growers. 
For those who have such plants in stock I name 
a few of the best for late blooming. The list is 
short, but it is much better to grow a goodly 
number of the sorts that are really late flower¬ 
ing than to grow a quantity merely for the sake 
of variety. Princess Teck, Hero of Stoke New¬ 
ington, Meg Merrilies, Ceres, Grandiflorum, 
Ethel, Fair Maid of Guernsey, MiBs Mareehaux, 
Thunberg, Mrs. C. Carey, will be found the 
most useful for producing flowers up to Christ¬ 
mas and even later. E. 
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THB COMING WBHK*S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from July 14<fc 
to July 2Ut. 

I have been lately going- through my stock of winter¬ 
flowering stuff for cbriiervatoi'y, and for the production of 
cut flowers. Amongst other things Gesneras have been 
shifted into blooming pots and pans. The scaly tubers 
are usually started in small pots singly, and when strong 
enough are placed from 4 inches to 0 inohes apart, in pans 
of various sizes, ranging from 8 inches to 12 inohes. Single 
plants in 6 inch pots of the Gesneria oinnabarina type are 
pretty for table and room decoration in winter whoa well 
grown. 1 am using surplus stock for filling a ooupie of 
wire baskets in the same manner in which Achimenes are 
used ; they are very pretty in a warm house in winter. 
Shifted on Bagonias, Thyrsaoanthus rutilans, Justioias, 
Euphorbia jacquininflora. Plumbago rosea, Pentas 
carnea, Poinsettias, Ac., into blooming pots. Tree Carna¬ 
tions have been planted out in a prepared bed, from which 
they will be lifted in September, ana be brought on in a 
warm greenhouse. I have adopted thi9 plan of planting 
out these flowers because it suits my circumstances; it 
involves less labour ; the plants make more growth, and 
are able to throw a larger number of blossoms. They are 
always helped with a little warmth and a genial atmos¬ 
phere till established ; in fact, warmth is necessary all 
winter. Sowed seeds of herbaceous Calceolarias for bloom¬ 
ing next spring. The pots are well drained, filled to within 
an inch of the rim with light* rich, sandy compost, then 
watered, and as soon as the surplus moisture has drained 
away, the seeds are scattered thinly on the damp soil, 
covered lightly with silver sand, and a pane of glass is 
placed on the top of the pot. If the pots are placed in a 
cool shady pit, there will probably be enough moisture in 
the soil to germinate the seeds; but if there is not, the 
pots, when the surface looks dry, wit! be immersed io a 

K ul of water nearly up to the rim, and the soil moistened 
y keeping it there till the water has had time 
to rise. Shifted on seedling Gloxinias, keeping them 
for the present in a close warm pit. Th9 soil used is 
lighter and richer than is commonly given ; as by this 
treatment I find good sized plants can be obtained that 
will bloom in autumn from seeds sown early iu spring. 
Moved out plants from conservatory, such as Pelargoniums, 
Ac., which have done blooming, and filled up with 
Fuchsias, double Petunias, Balsams, Lilies, &o. This 
also gives an opportunity to rearrange and regulate growth 
of creepers ana permanent plants. Formed groups of 
greenhouse Palms, Ferns, &o., in sheltered situations in the 
open air. They look very pretty plunged in dells or dingles 
near water, and they are more at home in suoh positions 
from the middle of July to the end of Septeinper than 
they would be under glass. Cut in ornamental and other 
hedges. Looked over Roses, removing faded blossoms, 
eradicating suckers, and any other routine work. The 
dwarf Brier stocks are now in good working condition. If 
a little soil is scratched away from the bottom, and the 
bud placed close down n the collar, the union can be 
buried when the plants are moved to their flowering 
quarters. Earthed up early planted Celery and Leeks, 
planting Walchireu Cauliflowers. Eirthed up the plants 
now in full growth, and placed a mulch of manure between 
the rows. Layered runners of Strawberries, both for 
potting and planting new beds. Sowed Turnips after 
early Potatoes. Cut Box edgings. Planted out more Celery. 
Set out Coleworts wherever space can be found. Used 
the engine freely among wall-trees and Roses. Sowed 
Brown Cos Lettuces, Turnips, Radishes, Green Curled 
Endive, and Chervil. 


Greenhouse. 

Balsams.— Plants raised from seed sown in spring will 
now have their flower-buds prominent. This free-growing 
annual likes liberal feeding in the shape of rich soil, 
supplemented with manure-water, from the time the roots 
have made some progress in the pots the plants arc 
intended to bloom in. Liquid stimulants may now be 
given each alternate time the soil requires water, but when 
applied as often as this they should be used in a weaker 
state than if given seldom. The former is the safest way 
to proceed, especially for those who h ippen to be young 
hands in plant growing, in addition to which it usually 
gives the best results. Plants raised from later sowings 
should, as soon as they have moderately filled the little 
pots they are in with roots, be moved into larger ones; 
7-inch or 8-inch pots will grow them to a fair size ; where 
very large specimens are wanted larger pots must be used. 
Fresh loam, with about one-sixth of rotten manure added, 
and some leaf-mould and sand will suit these Balsams well. 
In giving this the final shift the plants may be sunk con¬ 
siderably deeper in the new pots, so as to leave the bottom 
side branches only Just above the surface of the soil, by 
which means additional roots will be formed on the portion 
of stem that is thus buried beneath the soil. It may 
may be well to point out that Balsams, and a few other 
things, such as several varieties of Lily, that are stem- 
rooters, will bear being treated in this way, but that the 
practice of burying the collars of plants generally beneath 
the soil must not be attempted, as only a few things will 
stand it. Press the material moderately in the pots, but 
it should not be made so solid in the oase of quick-growing 

} >lants, that will bear the soil being moist, as is necessary 
or slower-growing things. 

Camellias. —Camallias that flowered early in winte 
will have finished their growth and set their flowers some 
time tince, and the buds will, by this time, have attained 
considerable size, so that it will not be advisable to keep 
them longer in a growing temperature, as, if left too long 
under conditions that push the buds on, they may get too 
forward. A shady place out-of-doors, on the north side of 
a wall or building, will do to stand the plants in until the 
end of September. Camellias that flowered late, and have 
since only had ordinary greenhouse warmth wherein to 
make their growth, will, In most cases, be better kept 
indoors altogether, as, under such conditions, the flowers 
are not likely to get too forward, and it is better to have 
the buds plump and prominent before the end of the grow¬ 
ing season than that they should be little more than 
formed, as there is not so much danger of their dropping 
off in the winter through the effect of dense fogs, which, 
in the neighbourhood of large towns, where they are often 
charged with sulphurous gases, frequently make havoc 


with Camellia buds, especially when they are backward. 
In the case of any plants that require repotting the best 
time to carry out the operation is when the buds are just 
visible, before they have grown to any appreciable size. 
The young roots of Camellias, more than those of most 
plants, are remarkably brittle, particularly in the spring, 
when the plants are about to begin growing, so that, if 
they are repotted then, even when no more disturbance 
takes place than unavoidable in removing the old drainage 
material, they often suffer so as to interfere with the 
flowering the season following, whereas, if repotted when 
the buds are perceptible at the extremities of the shoots, 
the plants will not feel the effects. 

Campanula pyramldaiis.— Plants that were raised 
from seed sown early in spring must be encouraged to 
make all the growth possible, for, unless they attain suffi¬ 
cient strength before the end of the growing season, they 
will not produce full-sized spikes of flower next summer, 
possibly not bloom at all until another year. As soon as 
the pots the plants now oocupy are moderately filled with 
roots move them into others two or three sizes larger. 
Give them good, fresh loam, with some sifted rotten 
manure and sand mixed with it. Stand them out in an 
open place where they will be fully exposed to the sun. If 
the pots are plunged in coal-ashes it will be better, as then 
the plants will not suffer through the sun coming in contact 
with the sides of the pots, through which the roots, that 
generally are closely packed against the inner surfaoe, are 
liable to injury. With plants that will bear plunging it is 
advisable to so treat them, as it saves muoh labour in 
watering. Whether the pots are plunged or not see that 
the soil is never allowed to get too dry, and that the leaves 
are free from aphides. 

Stove. 

Cockscombs — Plants that have been raised from 
seed put in when the spring was somewhat advanced, will 
yet be small, and only now ready for moving to the pots in 
which they are intended to flower. Soil, such as reoom- 
mended for Balsams, will do well for them. In most oases 
pots from six to eight inches in diameter, will be large 
enough to U9e ; these, with the help of manure water, will 
be found sulli *ient for any but exceptionally strong 
strains of the plant, and which are not the best, as they 
generally produce rough, ill-shaped oombi. If a little 
warmth, such as a moderate hotbed affords, can be given, 
they will make finer specimens, as the oombs do not attain 
their full size without artifioial heat. 

Celosia pyramldaiis.— As a decorative plant, this 
is muoh more effective than the ordinary Cocksoomb, of 
which it is a variety. It is far more elegant in form, 
it tells well when mixed with any other kinds of plants, 
and the feathery sprays are equally adapted for cutting. 
The soft, as well as the vivid, shades of colour which a 
good strain produces harmonise well with most forms and 
colours of flowers; and, in addition, the plant can be had 
in good condition up to the end of the year by making 
successional sowings. Examples raised from seed sown 
early in spring will now be in bloom, and should be stood 
where the flowers will not get wet, for if this ooours, it 
often turns the heads mouldy, causing them to decay 
sooner than they should. Younger stook that were Bown 
in May, and are now in Bmall pots, should be moved Into 
others from six to eight inohes in diameter. Give soil of a 
like description to that advised for the Balsams and Cooks- 
combs. Another sowing may yet be made, but it must not 
be delayed, or there will not be time before the autumn 
is too far advanced for the flowers to get fully developed. 
With proper attention these will keep in good condition up 
to Christmas. This Celosia has a spare ereot habit of 
growth, whioh, to some extent, can be corrected by keep¬ 
ing the plants close to the glass in a light house, or pit, 
during the time they are growing, especially in their early 
stages This, as well as the Balsams and Cockscombs, 
should be well syringed every afternoon until the flowers 
are formed, getting the water to the underside of the 
leaves. This is necessary to keep them free from aphides 
and red spider, both of which insects sometimes attack the 
plants, and if let to remain, sooq disfigure the leaves so as 
to spoil their appearance. 

Stephanotls.—Vigorous plants of this climber that 
have attained the size they are desired to grow to must be 
cut in once a year. This is best done os soon os the flowering 
is over, as, if the shoots are shortened at the opposite end 
of the season, when the plants have finished growing, it 
will interfere with their blooming. The extent to which 
the Bhoots require shortening depends upon the length 
they have attained. Where the plants are vigorous, the 
strongest may be cqt back to about half the length they 
made last year. This applies to plants that have their 
roots in beds, and also to such as are in pots or tubs. Old 
specimens that are grown in the last named ways do not 
require shifting often, m they usually flower best when 
the roots are left undisturbed. When the drainage 
keeps efficient, and large pots or tubs are used, the plants 
oan be kept going for several years by assisting them with 
manure water whilst the growth is being made ; this may 
be given once a-week. In the case of thriving young ex¬ 
amples, they must not be pinohed for root room; where 
a shift is required, they may now be moved. Good 
turfy loam, with a little rotten manure, and enough sand 
to ensure porosity, is the best soil for Stephanotis; 
drain the pots well, covering the crocks with some of the 
turfy matter out of the loam, so as to keep the finer particles 
of the soil from getting down into the drainage. It is 
necessary to make sure of this, particularly in the case of 

[ ilants that are put in large pots or tub9 in which they are 
ikely to remain for a length of time. If they are affected 
with insects, such as mealy bug or soale, they should be 
well cleaned by sponging the whole of the wood and 
leaves with soapy water. The young shoots require to be 
kept trained to the wires, or other supports that are used, 
as they do not grow well if left to hang with their ex¬ 
tremities downwards. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

On the prinoijple of better late than never suoh biennials 
as Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, spotted Foxgloves, 
&o., may still be sow n. The early-sown plants of these and 
other biennials and perennials should be prioked off, when 
large enough to handle, into nursery bedr. Annuals for 
soring bedding may shortly be sown ; these will include 
SUene oompacta, Myosotis diseitiflora, Saponaria calabrioa, 
Limn&nthes Douglasi, and any of the Californian annuals. 
8eeds of choice Pansies should be sown in boxes. Plants 


already up should be pricked off in a partially shaded 
position the moment they are large enough toUyhoki 
of. If the weather is dry thoroughly soak the ted 
several hours before the work of transplanting is 
begun. Cuttings of Pansies will root freely in a bed of 
sandy loam in a shady pisition, covered with a handlight. 
Cuttings of Pinks will root under similar conditions. Begin 
to layer Carnations and Piootees as soon as the grass is 
getting a little firm at the base. Strip the foliage fioin the 
bottom of each shoot in rotation; cut through a joint 
on the underside in such a manner as permits of the 
wounded part being easily pegged down with the 
tongue extended and covered with sandy 
If there are more shoots than oan be arranged round 
the old plant some may be taken off and planted os 
cuttings under handlights if it is desirable to make all the 
stook possible. Seeds should be saved from choioe Carna¬ 
tions, and the beet flowers should be marked for this 
purpose. Bud Roses during showery weather; in dry 
seasons a soaking of water will make the Bap flow freely, 
and give freedom to the bark. Cut off decayed and faded 
blossoms from Roses. Continue the war with inseotashould 
any be present, and stamp out Orange fungus by cutting 
off the leaves and burning them. Give liquid-manure to 
Stooks, Asters, Zinnias, Dahlias, and Hollyhocks, &o., 
required to produoe bloome for exhibition. Staka and tie 
all plants needing support, including the large-leaved sub- 
tropicals, whioh, if neglected, will be blown over by the 
wind. Endeavour, by giving timely attention, to keep 
everything neat and orderly. 


Fruit Garden. 

Give the Anal thinning to late Grapes, bearing In mind 
that, if left too thick, the damp may lodge among the 
bernes and oause premature decay ft is best to give all 
the thinning neeaed at one operation, bat this oannot 
always be done. Fire-heat should not yet be altogether 
discontinued in vineries, unless ihe weather should te very 
hot, though on hot mornings the fires should be banked np 
early. Where the borders contain insufficient nourishment 
anything lacking may, with advantage, be given now. 
Fine fruit cannot be produced under a starving system of 
treatment. Close early enough in the afternoon for the 
thermometer to run up to 90 degs., damping down or 
syringing at the same time. Red spider oannot well Hve 
under suoh conditions, but the Grapes will swell rapidly. 
On mild, oalm evenings give a small chink of air along 
the back of the house. Follow up the layering of Straw¬ 
berry plants for forcing, and when sufficient for that pur¬ 
pose has been secured, with a little margin over, prepare 
the stock of plants for making new' beds in the open air. 
All runners not required should be cut off. The forced 
plants reserved for planting out should be got out at onoe 
on well-prepared land, giving them plenty of room. 
Healthy plants of Vioomtesse de Thury set out now will 
fruit again in the autumn if planted in a sunny position 
and well supplied with water. Figs in pots producing their 
second crop will require a good deal of support In the 
shape of rioh top-dreasings and liquid-manure. A band of 
zino placed inside round the edge of the pot, and filled 
with rich compost, will encourage the roots, and give size 
to the late fruits. Continue the removal of eurplus young 
wood from wall and other trained trees. I am afraid, in 
the oase of Aprioots, not muoh fruit-thinning has been 
required this year ; buc all trees, whether stone fruits or 
Apples and Pears, Bhould be eased if heavily laden, though 
much may be done by giving the trees extra supportln 
the shape of liquid-manure and mulohing. This work is 
most important; not only are the fruits making a large 
demand, but the buds for next year’s crop need plenty of 
nourishment to oarry on their work. In the early Peach- 
house, where the fruits are all gathered, use the engine 
reely. Orchard-house trees must be attended to now. 


Vegetable Garden. 

The late rains have had a beneficial effect upon vege¬ 
tables generally. For the time being the use of the water- 
pot will not be so urgent; unless a sudden return should 
be made to hot weather. Finish the planting of winter 
greens of all kinds. Waleheren Cauliflowers planted now 
will be useful in autumn. Earth up early Celery, and 
plant out a further batch for late use. The bed system, 
where muoh Celery is required for cooking, has its advan¬ 
tages; especially in the small garden. Sjw Brown Ooi 
and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuces ; also Green Curled and 
Batavian Endives. Set out the plants of a previous sow¬ 
ings. Sow a patch of Chervil for autumn ana winter use. 
As fast as the early Potatoes are lifted, sow Turnips or 
some other useful crops. No part of a well-managed garden 
should be idle for any length of time. Plant s south 
border with an early dwarf French Bean, to oome for 
gathering in autumn. Should frost set in, it should be an 
easy matter to shelter them with nets. Do not permit any 
seedling plants to appear on Asparagus beds; they not 
only exhaust the soil uselessly, but if permitted to remain, 
they lead to overcrowding, and a deterioration of the plan¬ 
tation. Dust Celery plants with soot early in the mornings 
Mrhen the dew is on them, if there is any reason to appre¬ 
hend an appear&noe of the Celery fly, and one is never 
altogether certain of escaping their depredations unless 
something is done todiscourage their visits. Take up Shallots 
and Garlio as soon as ripe. Dry the bulbs in the sunshine 
before storing them away. Do everything possible to 
encourage the growth of Peas. Liquid-manure will te 
useful after the blossoms are set to swell off the pods, and 
mulohing is invaluable for this crop. Cut Cucumbers 
when large enough for use. Keep the growth thin, 
eprinkle daily in fine weather, and give stimulants to en- 
oou rage growth twioe a-week. Tomatoes are now an Im¬ 
portant crop, and will require a good deal of support 

■ ■ E. Hobdat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The Tomato is such a favourite fruit nowadays that 
nearly every one who has a few feet of glass likes to try his 
hand with a few plants. Now, although the Tomato will 
grow and fruit to a certain extent during the summer 
season in almost any air orlooality, yet, after repeated ex¬ 
periments, I have found that the plants do not yield any¬ 
thing like such heavy crops where the air is at all confined 
or smoky, as are to be had under more favourable con¬ 
ditions. Still a great deal may be done by selecting a 
dwarf habited and proliflo variety, and by affording the 
plants suitable treatment; abundant light, air, ana 
warmth, with a moderate supply of nutriment at the root, 
espeoially after the first fruits nave began to swell, being 
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the chief requisites. The closer the plants are to the 
«Isas the better they will succeed, ana not an atom of 
shade should be allowed. Grapes, even in unheated 
houses, are now commencing to swell, and if not already 
t binned, this should be done at once. Keep the house 
perfectly dean and neat, and as free from pot plants, Ac., 
is possible. A little Are heat will be found very useful 
in dull, moist weather like the present, by keeping the air 
in motion, and enabling air to be given. If mildew appears, 
use plenty of sulphur about the house, and among the 
foliage. Cucumbers ought to be in full bearing by this 
time ; for these also Are-heat has been almost absolutely 
necessary the last two or three weeks. As the fruit do not 
set so freely in town air as in the country, it will be found 
a good plan to set the blooms artificially, by means of a 
small camel's-hair brush. I have known this simple opera¬ 
tion make a great difference in the crop. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in pots must be placed in the sizes in which they 
are to flower without delay. Drain well and pot them 
Armly in a sound compost of loam, decayed manure, and 
leaf-soil, with a little sand and bone dust, or Clay’s fer¬ 
tiliser. Cuttings of strong tops for late Aowering in small 

C may now he struck in a close, moist atmosphere. 

ae is one of the most useful of all for this purpose. 
Tuberous Begonias should have their Anal shift. Pot them 
rather Annly in free loam and leaf soil, drain well, and 
place them where they can have plenty of head room and 
free ventilation on all sides, with shade from hot sun. 

B.C.R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SNAKE’S-HEAD FRITILLARY (FRITIL- 
LARIA MELEAGRIS). 

A good garden plant that cornea straight from 
onr meadows, where in some districts both the 
purple and the beautiful white 
variety abound. For simple beauty 
it holds its own against any of the 
numerous garden Fritillaries of low 
statnre. The curious chequering of 
the flower is very interesting to 
observe closely j it is not effected by 
colouring only, as it is nearly eoually 
perceptible in the pure white. These 
pretty plants like a cool soil that is 
never aried up ; if among Grass so 
much the better, water meadows 
being their natural home. 


equally well; and from what I can see I should 
say that much better plants are obtained by this 
method than such as are drawn up and weak¬ 
ened in heat under glass.—B. C. R. 


NATIVE FERNS. 

The Spleejtworts. 

The Maidenhair Spleen wort (Asplenium 
Trichomanes) is one of those few Ferns which 
are found in all parts of the British Islands, 
where it grows alike on shady sides of rocks, on 
old walls, or hedge banks. It is distinct from 
any other of our native Ferns on account of the 
black colour and the beautifully polished stalks 
of its foliage, which is produced in great abund¬ 
ance and is extremely graceful. According to 
tho situation which it occupies, its light and 
elegant fronds vary from 3 inches to quite a foot 
in length ; they aro of a peculiarly dark-green 
colour, and all produced from a stogie central 
crown. Although acknowledged and accepted 
as a British Fern, it is also found not only in 
nearly all the other European countries, but 
even in Japan, in India, and in North America, 
from all of which places we have on various 
occasions received dry specimens of a Fern which 
could not possibly be any other than onr common 
Maiden-hair Spleenwort. The shady side of a 
wall is undoubtedly the situation which it pre- 


White 


Creeper-covered houses.— 

We should see, I believe, a great 
many more creeper-covered houses if 
the modes of training were more 
simple. Of course, if Rosea or tl.e 
like are used, nothing is better than 
nails and elotn, which, at the best 
of times, is no ornament ; and I 
fear our lady amateurs as often hit 
their finger-ends, or the plants they 
are training, as the head of the nail, 
not very beneficial to either. Then 
there are a host of creepers which 
cannot, or if they could be treated 
thus, would not be worth the trouble ; 
then the only thing to do is to use 
trellis-work. In regard to wooden 
trellis-work, the first objection is 
“ It is so expensive, and always being 
repaired, just been repaired, or needs 
repairing,” which is all very true. 

A very neat trellis may be made by 
placing copper wire over nails of tho 
same, which, of course, can be taken 
in any shape and direction, with no 
fear of it getting out of repair ; and 
a very cheap and useful screen may be made by 
driving wooden stakes in the ground, about 
6 feet apart, and lacing galvanised iron wire in 
the space between.—P ercy Alijn. 

A simple method of increasing 1 
Dahlias. —Some time ago I noticed that 
Dahlias appeared to succeed admirably under 
much cooler treatment than they are supposed 
to require ; so two or three weeks ago, when 
thinning out the crowded shoots from some old 
plant? that had been planted while dormant, I 
stuck a few of the young growths in the open 
border, and was agreeably surprised the otner 
day to find them all rooted and growing ! I was 
beginning to think I had made a discovery, when 
a friend happened to touch on the subject to-day, 
and told me that he has practised this plan for 
years. He never troubles about the old roots, 
further than to keep them safe through the 
winter, starting them in the warmest place he 
can fina^ (he has no glass), and, when the shoots 
are 4 inches long, just breaks them off and 
sticks them in the open ground where the plants 
are to remain ! This is done as early in June as 
possible, and, unless eaten by slugs, ho never 
loses a single cutting. This treatment Buits all 
classes—show, fancy, Cactus, and singles— 
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Snake * head KritilUry (Fritillaria Meleagris alba). 
Engraved from a photograph. 


fera and that in which it is most commonly 
found; but I once, in the eastern part of 
France, came across a very long and very 
high wall facing due south which was lite¬ 
rally covered and completely hidden by that 
pretty little species, and formed a per¬ 
fectly dense and most beautiful carpet. Yet, 
although many hours were spent in close 
examination of these plants, I was unable to 
discover any deviation from the ordinary type. 
All the plants were alike in appoarance and in 
growth, which was unusually long for plants 
exposed to the full action of the sun. This, how¬ 
ever, will be readily understood when it is known 
that the wall on which the Fern was growing 
measured over 3 feet in thickness, and was the 
remains of fortifications w ith abundance of soil 
at the back, so that though exposed to the sun, 
a great quantity of moisture was always present. 
The Maiden-hair Spleenwort may be propagated 
either by means of its spores, which are generally 
ripe in August and which germinate freely, or, 
as is more commonly the case, by the division of 
the crowns. In the latter case it is best to 
select, as far as possible, plants growing on a 
hedge-bank, as it is most difficult to safely re¬ 
move those which grow amongst bricks or 


stones. Although they may be removed almost 
at any time, plants of this pretty species are 
more certain of success if the operation is per 
formed during March or April. The evergreen 
Asplenium Trichomanes, hardy as it is, prefers 
an exposed situation to a close or very shady 
one in which the continuous moisture, by col¬ 
lecting on the fronds, soon causes them to 
blacken and decay. It is necessary, if the plants 
are growm in pots, to have these well drained, 
and also to avoid frequent wetting of the fronds. 
The soil beat suited for this species is a mixture 
of peat, yellowish loam, and bricks broken 
into small pieces. It is particularly adapted for 
the formation in the hardy out-of-doors fernery 
of a neat and pleasant edging ; but in this case 
the plants should be planted between stones, 
and their crowns kept slightly above the surface 
of the soil. 

The Maiden hair Spleenwort has produced 
several very pretty and interesting varieties, tho 
most distinct of which are Asplenium Tricho¬ 
manes multifidum, found in Scotland; A. T. ra 
mosum, a constant form found in various parts of 
England and Ireland ; and A. T. bifurcum, whic 
has been gathered in Kilkenny, Ireland, and 
also in Kent. All these three varieties are more 
or leas crested or branched, but can only be 
propagated by tho division of the crow ns, while 
A. T. cristatum, a very constant form, wfith 
fronds about 4 inches long and terminating in a 
beautiful tassel or crest, is a frec-grower, and 
reproduces itself readily from spores. Of the 
non-crested forms of the Asplenium Tricho¬ 
manes, the variety called incisum, with its divi¬ 
sions very deeply cut into narrow lobes of 
variable length, is about the most distinct, as 
also the most handsome in cultivation ; uofor 
tunately, it is a barren plant, which, curiously 
enough, has been found in localities situated 
very far apart in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Devon. 

The Wall Rue Spleen wort (Asplenium 
Ruta-muraria), so-called on account of the great 
resemblance of its small fronds to the leaves of 
the common Rue, and also because it is rarely 
found growing anywhere but in the mortar on 
old walls, is a curious and very interesting 
Fern of particularly small dimensions, and 
of a peculiar bluish colour, and distinct 
from all other British species. It is mostly 
found in the southern and midland counties 
of England, and I have gathered it on the 
walls of Ragley Hall, in Warwickshire, where 
it grows in company with the Maiden hair 
Spleenwort From the quotation of Gerard, w ho 
says: ** The Stone Rue groweth upon old 

walls near unto w f aters, wells, and fount tins 
I have found it upon the walls of Dartford 
Church, in Kent, hard by the water-side, where 
the people ride through ; also upon the walls of 
the churchyard of Sittiugbournc, in the same 
county, in the middle of the town, hard by a 
g£pat lake of water; and also upon church 
walls of Rayleigh, in Essex, and in divers other 
places.” It will be seen that it was known as 
one of our native Ferns by some of our earliest 
botanists. It is a plant somewhat difficult to 
manage under cultivation, its removal from its 
native plate being seldom attended with success. 
The best time to remove it is in April, as it 
ojfiy starts into growth about May, w’hen it pro 
duces young fronds, which remain green all 
through the winter. The Wall Rue requires 
free exposure to air, and a soil composed of 
rough lime rubbish, sand, and leaf-mould, with 
thorough good drainage and a position con 
stantly moist and shady. Either w hen grown 
in pots, or when planted in the fernery, it is 
very necessary to keep the crowns of this Fern 
well above the aurface of the soil, so as to pre 
vent the water resting on them. A crested 
form, named cristatum, which has the points of 
each of its fronds and of their divisions more or 
less tufted, has been found in Kent and Surrey ; 
and one named diBsectutn, whose pinnules are 
vqry long and deeply cut, has been found in 
Devon, but it is questionable whether these two 
interesting varieties are now to be found in any 
collections. S. 


i; 

Early Dahlias. — I exhibited several 
flowers of double Dahlias at the flower show 
held at Torquay on June *27, and they were both 
fiqe in form and colour, being considered early 
considering the backwardness of the season. 
The varieties were Princess, Mrs. Harris, Bob 
Ridley, and Little Bob. I have also in the open 
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at the present time (June 30) Constance, Mrs. 
Tait, White Bedder, and Wilhelm-Nische varie¬ 
ties ; these were planted out the second week 
in May. I seed this note, as some of your readers 
might like the names of a few early Dahlias 
inch as these.—G. H., Devonshire. 


EDGINGS OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 
Although garden walks are mostly edged with 
Box or some of the tiles that are complimented 
by being termed ornamental, we do occasion¬ 
ally come across a very pretty exception, where 
the owner has edged his walks, beddings, or 
borders with flowering plants, and with the 
result that he gets a greatly increased display 
of flowers. The following are only a few of the 
many good things that may be used—viz. : 

Arahim albida, white-flowered, makes an 
excellent edging, if dibbled in pieces about 
6 inches apart, and allowed to grow into a 
mass. It is covered with snow-white flowers 
in early spring, and when the flowers die away 
a clip over with the hand-shears, and a lovely 
green edging will be assured the rest of the 
year. 

Antennaria tomentosa, a neat dwarf¬ 
growing plant, with silvery foliage, makes a 
pretty edging all the year round, and with the 
additional attraction of a good show of bloom 
in its season. 

Daisies of all colours make excellent edgings, 
but the double red and white are the most 
popular. They are so readily increased by 
division that the only trouble with them when 
the edging gets too broad is to take up, and 
replant. They soon fill up into a regular 
edging. 

Cerastium (the Mouse-eared Chickwecd), is 
an excellent subject for edgings, being both 
ornamental in foliage and in flower, so that 
when the flowers begin to fade just clip them 
off, and a lovely grey edging is left. 

Diantiius, or Pinks, single and double, are 
amongst the very best of edging plants for 
gardens. In many of the really old-fashioned 
gardens the fragrance of these lovely flowers 
in June is one of the things to remember. They 
are very readily propagated by division, dibbling 
the pieces in about 6 inches apart, and, when 
the old flowers are clipped off, the Pink edging 
is not easily surpassed by any other plant in 
cultivation. 

Phlox subulata (Moss Pink), a dense- 
growing carpet plant, covered with lively pink 
flowers, and planted as an edging, has a lovely 
effect, especially if a few rougn stones are laid 
along for it to creep over. 

Primroses of the common single kinds make 
good edgings, and are very lovely in early 
spring when covered in bloom. They may be 
used m mixed colours, or separate, according to 
choice, the single white being one of the first to 
bloom, and perhaps the most floriferous of alL 
The woodland Primrose answers admirably. 

Pyrethrum, or Golden Feather, especially 
the double-flowered lace-leaf kinds, makes ex¬ 
cellent edgings, either of foliage or flower. 
They are of the easiest culture, raised from seed 
sown in spring. 

Saxifrages of several kinds, such as the old 
favourite known as London Pride, Saxifraga 
umbrosa, and others, are unrivalled for edgings, 

. nd their pretty feathery flowers, when seen on 
good established edgings, are really very 
striking, and when once planted they last for a 
long time without any attention. 

Sedums, or Stonecrops, are well adapted for 
edgings, and make a glorious display of bloom 
at this time of year, and in dry soils, where 
many plants are difficult to keep alive, these 
plants, and their near relatives, the Houseleeks, 
make capital edging pkints. 

Thrift is one of the oldest of garden edgings, 
and is very neat and pretty at all times, but 
when covered with innumerable rosy heads of 
flower it gives a glow of colour to the humblest 
garden. I lately saw acres of it in full bloom 
on Hampshire commons, near the sea, and its 
lovely soft pink was a sight long to be remem¬ 
bered. It will grow anywhere, or In any kind 
of soil or situation. J. Q, 


4812.—Earwigs and Chrysanthemums.—Trap 
the insect* by placing pieces of Bean-stalks, about 8 inches 
long, among the pLonta. The earwigs will hide in the 
hollow stalks and if the latter are examined daily they may 
easily be destroyed.—E. H. 
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SWEET SCENTED TOBACCO (NICOTIANA 
AFFINIS). 

We have several Tobaccos that are sufficiently 
ornamental to deserve a place in the garden, bnt 
the kind that has received the greatest recogni¬ 
tion is N. affinis, and it thoroughly merits its 
popularity, as the plants are easy to grow, and 
their beauty when m full bloom is of a distinct 
and attractive character. It may not be out of 
place to give a few hints as to the oulture of this 
plant. Tne proper plan is to sow the seed in the 
month of M&rcn, as by so doing the plants will 
have plenty of time to attain a fair size before being 

E l anted out in the open, which is best done at the 
itter part of May or early in June. It is not safe 
to put them out before, as very little frost will 
kill them. Sow the seed carefully in shallow pans, 
which should be properly drained and filled with 
light, loamy soil. Place the seed-pans in a warm 
pit, where they must remain until the seedlings 
are making free growth, when they may be 
transferred to a frame, from which the frost can 
be excluded. This enables the plants to make 
a hardy growth, without which a profase dis¬ 
play of bloom cannot be looked for. When the 
seedlings are becoming overcrowded they must 
be potted off singly into 3-inch pots, using 
loamy compost to promote a vigorous growth. 
It is also of the first importance to allow the 
plants plenty of light and air after they have 
become established, as they never grow satis¬ 
factorily when kept in a close temperature. 

The time to plant these out has already been 
specified, and if given a well-prepared soil and 
open position, the plants will not fail to succeed 
well. Avoid shady spots or positions over¬ 
shadowed by trees, as this Tobacco loves plenty 
of light and air, and presents a most miserable 
appearance when drawn up. We occasionally 
see the plants arranged in separate dumps in 
the border, and grown in this way they are very 
effective, imparting variety and beauty to the 
garden. Another way is to devote a bed entirely 
to them, and when the flowers are in full beauty, 
a bed of this character forms a distinct and 
beautiful feature. There are indeed many wavs 
of employing N. affinis to advantage. I know of a 
garden in which there is a long wall skirted by a 
narrow border. The border is backed by Cannas 
and other stately plants of like character, while 
in front is a line of this Tobacco. When the 
plants are in full beauty the flowers make a 
striking contrast to the deep-green leafage of the 
sub-tropicals. It is astonishing how many pretty 
features we may, with a little forethought, 
create in a garden, however small. It is also 
valuable for pot culture. The proper way is to 
select the best of the seedlings, and pot them 
on as you would a Fuchsia or Petunia. Both 
plants in pots and in the open will require sup¬ 
port when in bloom, as the flower-stems are of 
considerable length, and apt to become broken 
off either through careless handling of the plants 
or high winds. During the daytime, when the 
weather is hot, the flowers quite close up, but 
open again in all their freshness and beauty as 
soon as the cool evening approaches. It is then 
that the delicious perfume is most powerful. 

E. 


4861.— Dahlias.— In s general way Dahlias should be 
Idled, and, after being dried, paokea away in some frost¬ 
proof place: but they will keep very well in the open 
ground if the frost does not reach their roots. Cottagers 
often keep them in this way.—E. H. 

—— It is quite a usual occurrence for Dahlia 
roots to survive being kept in the open ground 
through the winter. In fact, I know several 
amateur Dahlia growers who never lift the roots 
in the autumn. During winter they are kept 
covered up with coal-ashes. I once saw some 
Dahlias in bloom that had not been removed 
from the place in which they were then growing 
for 14 years. In the same place were some 
Dahlias ui bloom whose tubers during the pre¬ 
vious winter had been under a large manure 
heap. These facts appear strange when we con¬ 
sider that it is essentially necessary to keep the 
roots taken up in the autumn from damp. More 
especially is it so when we reflect that disease 
almost invariably commences, not at the ends of 
roots mutilated in the autumn lifting, but at the 
collar. When I have got varieties that I am 
particularly anxious not to lose, and I know or 
suspect them to be bad keepers, I let them re- 
mam in the ground till the time for putting them 
in heat.—L. C. K. 


QERMAN IRISES. 

There are few more beautiful hardy plants than 
these, and they are not particular as regards 
soil, succeeding best in a deep, damp staple. I 
have been surprised at the progress some of the 
newer sorts have made in four years. When 
they first came to hand the plants were very 
small; now they have spread out into large 
clumps. I do not think one could wish for more 
satisfactory growth, yet they have given us no 
trouble since they were put out. They have 
not even had any water, yet every year they 
make a gorgeous display. To increase the stock 
is an easy manner, and may be accomplished 
without seriously interfering with the old plants, 
as pieces from the sides may be taken off and 
planted where they are to remain. It is a 
mistake to grow them in beds by themselves 
or in large clumps, as their foliage has a 
rather common-place appearance. For the 
mixed flower-border or front of shrubberies 
they are well suited, and are also adapted for 
isolated beds when associated with other plants. 
I saw them used in a bed with advantage, as 
sufficient space was left between the plants 
for Pompon Dahlias; outside of the Irises there 
was a wide band of Rudbeckia Newmanni, 
and next to the Grass an edging of Crocuses; 
so that from early spring until late in 
autumn this bed was orient with colour. What 
made it more interesting was the distinct 
change afforded from time to time, and this 
was accomplished by providing about twenty- 
four Dahlias every year. By the time the 
Irises were out of bloom the Rudbeckia and the 
Dahlias followed, and remained in flower until 
frost cut them down. Such an arrangement 
would not be suitable in a geometric design ; 
but there are few gardens in which a bea of 
this description could not be introduced with 
advantage. 

Iris K.empferi.— This Iris is remarkably 
attractive. With some cultivators it is a special 
favourite, on account of the size of the indivi¬ 
dual flowers, which in some varieties exceed a 
diameter of 6 inches. I esteem them for the 
great diversity of colour they present, and also 
appreciate the charming green foliage. These 
Irises are more particular as regards soil and 
situation than any others. They require plenty 
of sun and a moist deep soil to do well. 

The English Iris is unquestionably a lovely 
group, possessing a wide range of colour, running 
through every shade of white, rose, lilac, blue, 
and purple, and some of them are marbled and 
striped in a most charming manner. They are 
very telling in the border when a dozen bulbe 
are planted in a clump in either mixed or dis¬ 
tinct colours, and they are admirable flowers 
for cutting from. What further enhances their 
value is that in a fairly dry and light soil they 
are quite hardy, and, when once planted, may 
remain several years without being disturbed. 
September is the proper time to plant. 

The Spanish Iris.— The only difference 
between this and the English section is that they 
have somewhat smaller flowers and open earlier. 
They have also a dwarfer habit, and possess 
colours which the others have not, for they in¬ 
clude various shades of yellow and bronze. Ex¬ 
cept that I find they dislike a damp soil in 
winter, they give no trouble. There are few 
hardy plants of such a varied and beautiful 
character as the various forma of Irises, and 
they may all be grow n with comparatively little 
difficulty. J. 


4747.—Raising: Carnations from seed. 
—** Wymzed ” asks how he is to proceed with 
these. I will briefly detail how I proceed. I 
sow the seed os soon as it is ripe in pans or 
boxes, and winter them in a cold house or pit; 
for, although they are hardy plants, we find 
any young seedling stock repays a little shelter. 
In spring they are planted out into beds about 
one foot apart each way, and thev make fine 
clumps that produce a fine crop of bloom the 
next season—in fact, are generally very much 
more floriferous than those raised from layers or 
cuttings ; and if one gets seed from a good strain 
the greatest proportion will be double. Although 
the flowers may not be so large as the named 
sorts, they are very useful as border plants or 
for cut flowers. As regards any one single plant 
producing a thousand flowers, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that strong-grown seedlings of the 
single ones would produce that number, out the 
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doubles are not so floriferous j and it is useldsri 
taking the performance of single plants as a re¬ 
liable guide for what would be a fair crop for 
a good batch, taking the average. If your cor¬ 
respondent sows his seed early in spring, he will 
doubtless get his plants to flower the following 
year.—J. G. H. 


HOUSB & WINDOW GARDENING. 

AQUATIC PLANTS IN WINDOWS. 

In many windows in which it is impossible to 
grow the usual flowering window plants, water 

S lants may be made to thrive and form an 
iterating feature, which in towns will also 
serve the additional purpose of shutting out 
unsightly objects. Our illustration shows a 
window-case fitted with Virgin Cork, and hung 
with Ferns and Mosses, whilst in the tank 
below are Arrowheads (Sagittarias) and Bog 
Beans (Menyanthes). In addition to these 
the Cape Pond-flower (Aponogeton distachyon) 



View of window aqoarium. 


might be added, also Vallisneria spiralis, varie¬ 
gated Arums, Marsh Marigolds, or any of our 
small-growing native ditch plants. A. 


MARKET GARDENING PAST AND 
PRESENT. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one that forcibly 
demonstrates how deep a hold the love for 
flowers has taken on the people of this country, 
that during a period of deep depression, which 
has exercised a disastrous influence on many 
industries, the culture of fruit and flowers for 
profit has enormously increased. Contrasting, 
for instance, the cut flower trade twenty years 
ago and at the present time, the advance that 
has been made during that period is little short 
of marvellous. It was then customary to say 
that we were behind Continental nations, that 
the popular employment of, and universal love 
of, flowers was not so great with us as in France 
and Germany. It cannot be said that we justly 
incar su.ch a reproach now, and I much doubt if 
statistics would not prove that the amount of 
money spent on flowers in Great Britain aver¬ 
ages more per person than in any other coun¬ 
try. At some seasons of the year it seems almost 
impossible to glut the markets with certain 
kindB of flowers. There is a well-known demand 
for particular things; the supply of these is 
yearly increasing, but the great metropolis 
■wallows them up, none being returned on the 
grower’s hands. The question is, Will this con¬ 
tinue? Is this but a period of abnormal pro¬ 
sperity for the flower-grower, that will in due 
time be followed by one of depression ? As re¬ 
gards the popular love of flowers, that will con¬ 
tinue and increase. The joy that beautiful 
flowers afford will endure as long as the hills. 
But we must take into consideration that a 
somewhat unnatural stimulus has been given by 
fashion to the cut flower trade, and we know 
what a fickle lady Dame Fashion is. The great, 
or, indeed, excessive use of flowers at the 
dinner-table, in the church, at weddings and 
funerals, is the principal cause of such enormous 
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quantities of dowers finding an easy outlet at 
certain periods of the year. Time was when 
not a flower was to be seen in a church¬ 
yard. Now every relative and friend of the 
deceased must send a wreath, and gtavfes* are 
often kept constantly dresBed with choice hot¬ 
house flowers all through the year. An instance 
occurred in this village where a London florist’s 
bill for the flowers at a funeral amounted to £60. 
No doubt a better taste will in time veto such 
displays ; but I cannot think that the practice 
of using flowers moderately in connection with 
religious ceremonial will ever be discontinued. 

Not twenty years ago the amount of cut 
blooms brought into Covent-garden wob so 
moderate that no one thought it worth while to 
make a trade of selling them. The special 
flower salesmen had no existence a few years 
ago. If you had flowers to dispose of you must 
either send them to a Central-avenue florist, 
who limited you to quantity, or you must get 
some grower in the flower market to sell, unless 
you took a stand in the flower market and sold 
them yourself. At the present time the grower 
of cut blooms may easily dispose of any quantity, 
and when I mention that there are nearly a 
dozen salesmen who occupy themselves specially 
with the sale of cut flowers the reader will 
be able to justly estimate the proportions to 
which this branch of market gardening in¬ 
dustry has attained in recent years. Ab re¬ 
gards pot plants, the inspection of one of the 
large market gardens in the vicinity of London 
would strike anyone acquainted only with those 
of a quarter of a century ago with wonder. 
Plants that were then grown by the thousand 
are now produced in hundreds of thousands. It 
is not uncommon to see 150 000 of one particular 
plant in one place, and so accurately does the 
grower gauge his powers of sale, that it is 
seldom any remain on his hands. Prices some¬ 
times range low, but the trade goes on, and if 
the profit per plant iB small large quantities are 
disposed of. 

It is owing to the facility for disposing of a 
large number of plants at small profits that the 
glass area devoted to this form of market culture 
has increased so wonderfully during the last 
few years. Although plants were grown very 
well for market a quarter of a century ago, the 
quality certainly averages much higher at the 
present time. The old lean-to houses in walled- 
in gardens have given place to low span-roofs 
with large panes of gloss, and the market grower 
of to-day cares but little for shelter so long as 
he can get an abundance of light. In a light 
structure quite away from buildings or any tiling 
that may keep off light and sun he grows his 
plants iu a manner that was not practicable 
under the old conditions. In no one thing is 
the effect of this change more stiking than in 
the Pelargonium. Plants are now brought into 
Covent-garden in April in a condition that 
would have been thought to reflect high credit 
on the grower of twenty years ago two months 
later. Not only is quality higher, but there is 
much greater variety. The old favourites gene¬ 
rally have held their own in the competition 
for popularity with newcomers ; some, indeed, 
have advanced several steps. The Cyclamen, 
in the days when Mr. Bruce and Mr. Drew 
were about the only growers, existed only in 
the form of a small-pointed petalled flower, 
the brightest tint being a dull pink. It is not 
much more than twenty years ago that Mr. 
Wiggins, who might justly be termed the father 
of the present race of this flower, obtained his 
first break from the old stereotyped forms. 
Could the Cyclamen growers of a past generation 
see the change effected in this flower they would 
consider it as little short of miraculous. The 
nature of the Bouvardia was then so little 
understood that it was treated as a stove plant, 
where it grew up a couple of feet high, carrying 
a few small trusses of bloom, but often giving 
none at all. It took a good many years for the 
capabilities of the Bouvardia as a market plant 
to be discovered. Another plant that suddenly 
obtained a high position is the Tuberous Be¬ 
gonia. I doubt if any plant ever attained to 
such popularity in so short a time. 

Two plants that were a few years ago much 
thought of, seem, however, to be in a great mea¬ 
sure driven out of the field. These are the 
Cockscomb and the herbaceous Calcolaria. The 
former is very little grown now, the latter com¬ 
paratively to but a small extent. I remember 
when it was one of the most important market 


flowers, well-grown plants making a good fair 
price; but within the last few years I have seen 
it offered at 4s. per dozen, and no buyers. I 
suppose that it does not do well in the dwelling, 
not being able to resist for any time a dry atmos¬ 
phere, and as there are plenty of things that 
will do so, it has had to give way to them. 

In Grape culture there is a change that 
no one would have expected a few years ago. 
The Hamburgh, which once mainly supplied 
Covent-garden through the winter, is hardly 
worth growing. What seems so strange is that 
the merits of the late-keeping kinds should be 
so tardily recognised. Alter a long period of 
neglect they came to the front with a bound, 
ana for this we have to thank Mr. Thomson, 
who showed at Clovenfords what are the capa¬ 
bilities of the late black Grapes for supplying 
our markets through the winter and early 
spring. That such an exceptionally good keep¬ 
ing and imposing-looking Grape as Gros Colmt n 
should have remained in obscurity for so long 
shows how prone market-growers are to follow 
in the footsteps of their forefathers. The 
ability to bring this Grape in good condition 
into the market through the early spring months 
has in a great measure destroyed the early 
forcing trade. The lata Mr. Rochford, who was 
about the best Grape grower round London, 
used to bring Muscats into Covent-garden in 
March, when they were worth 25s. per lb., but 
with a good supply of black Grapes at 8s., they 
are not wanted. The extension of Grape culture 
during the last ten years is wonderful, and the 
wonder is where the enormous quantities of 
this fruit go to. It does not seem so very long 
ago since Mr. Wilmot, of Isleworth, used often 
to bring a score of good Pine-apples in a morning 
to Coven t-garden. It was a sad loss to many 
when Pine-apple forcing received the death¬ 
blow, which seemed to foreshadow serious and 
damaging changes to our home industry. Eng¬ 
lish growers shook their heads, and prophesied 
the collapse of the market culture of fruit in 
this country, but how little their gloomy fore¬ 
bodings have been realised is shown in the ever- 
increasing amount of glass devoted to this 
branch of it. The fact is, that no sooner does 
one particular phase of culture die out than 
another springs from its ashes to take its place. 
There is probably more money now made from 
Tomitoes alone in one year than was got from 
the Pine apple in half a decade. That we have 
suddenly become a Tomato-eating people is one 
of those surprises of which there are probably 
more in store for us, and that will keep the 
game going for our market gardeners. With 
outdoor fruits we have made good progress of 
late. Our Plums and Damsons, for which there 
is always a heavy demand, we no longer take to 
any great extent from the foreigner. Straw¬ 
berries arc produced in enormous quantities, 
also Raspberries, Currants, and Gooseberries, to 
the great benefit of the industrial classes, who 
now stand a chance of getting real fruit jam 
instead of the vile concoction that formerly did 
duty for it when the supply of small fruits was 
so much less. Would that so much could be 
said of the Apple and the Pear. Here we seem, 
especially in the c ise of the latter fruit, almost 
at a standstill. Whether we have Apples that 
can be made to Bupplant the famous Newtown 
I cannot say, but undoubtedly the capabilities 
of our English Apples have never been tho¬ 
roughly tested ; and this is the more to our dis¬ 
credit, seeing that we have, fickle springs not¬ 
withstanding, just the climate for this fruit. 
The Pears for our climate have, in my opinion, 
to be raised. J. Cornhill in The. Garden. 


4791.—Ants in a lawn.— Stir up the nests and moisten 
the soil with paraffin-oil or carbolic acid. If one dose is 
not enough to kill or banish the ants repeat it.—E. H. 

Erratum.— In our issue of June 30th (page 213) we 
say that the photograph of Garden Entrance was sent by 
Mr. Mason Good. It should have been stated that it was 
taken by Mr. Salmon, of Reading, and sent by Mr. W. 
Wildsmith, The Gardens, Ileckfleld, Winchfleld, Hants. 

“ Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Parts.— 

Price bd. ; poet free , Id. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the i*sue of the half - 
yearly volumes. Price Is. 6 d .; post free , la. 9 d. 

“ Farm and Home ” Monthly Parts. — This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts , in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 7d. 

London: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 
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BULBS FOB OOBBHSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.— Quart* and answer* are Inserted fn 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents folioto the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communication* 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbnino. 37, Southampton-street, Covent - garden, 
London, Letters on business should be sent to the Pcb- 
USHRR. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
Should be repeated. Correspondents thould bear in mend 
that, as Gardenumi has to be sent to press tome time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exoeption or such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in thsir different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will areally 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardemdm should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

4863. —Transplanting Mezereon.—When is the 
beet time to remove Mezereon-trees?—A. W. Jones. 

4854 . — Making pot-pourri. — " H. V. E.” and 
" M. L. B.” would be glad of recipes for making pot pourri ? 

4855. — Early Pear.— Which is the best Pear to oome in 
before Beurre Diel ? laGansel's Bergamot a good oropper? 
—Berkshire. 

4856. — Sowing winter Onions.— When should I 
sow winter Onions, and how should I prepare the ground ? 
—A. W. Jones. 

4857— Snapdragons, Pansies, and Pinks.— 
Will someone kindly tell me when cuttings of these plants 
should be taken ?—F. R. C. 

4853.—Sowing lawn seed.— Is it any use sowing 
lawn seed to renovate the turf this year? If so, when 
should I do it, and how ?— Ardimgly. 

4859 . —Strawberries.—Which is the best sort of 
Strawberry for a good crop and jam purposes, and does a 
clay subsoil suit Strawberries?—A. W. Joses. 

4860. —Cement for fastening cork.—Will someone 
kindly inform me the best cement for fastening pieoes of 
Virgin Cork together, or to wood-work ?—G. Merman. 

4861. — Lilium auratum.—I And Lilium auratum is 
not hardy with me. When would be the best time to take 
up the bulb*, and how should they be kept through the 
winter?—R ajaii. 

4802.—Gorse for the sea-coast.— Can any of 
the readers of Gardening tell me if single and double 
flowering Gorse will thrive near the sea on the ooast of 
Sussex it exposed to the wind ?—H. M. 

4863 —Sweet Brier cuttings.— When is the best 
time to make Sweet Brier cuttings, and what shoots are 
are the best to take, and, also, what is the best course to 
pursue to manage them afterwards ?—J. O. B. 

4864. — Destroying wild Garlic.— Can anyone 
kindly inform me of a method by which I can get rid of 
wild Garlic in a wood ? Will cutting it constantly do any 
good, or is there any other way besides digging it out ?— 
Yorks n ins. 

4865. —Cyclamens and Primulas from seed.— 
Will these come well from seedlings ? If so, what is the 
best time to pot them in order to flower them in the early 
winter, and what is the best oompost for potting them in ? 
—Harrold. 

4860.—Eschallots for exhibition.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to exhibit Eschallots? Ought they 
to be'shown in single bulbs, or in a duster, as drawn from 
the ground ? I should be glad of the fullest information.— 
Embryo Exhibitor. 

4807.—Boses.—I am anxious to make a good Rose-bed. 
Will some reader of Gardening kindly tell me how I am to 
set about it? What is the beet aspect, time of planting, 
soil, Ac. ? If he would also state the best Roses to grow he 
would oblige—F. R. C. 

4868.— Late Strawberries.— Will someone kindly 
oblige me with the names of some good late fruiting kinds 
of Strawberries? I want to fruit them as late as possible, 
and should like to plant the young plants this autumn.— 
T. W. H. S., North Wales. 

4860.—Making a Strawberry bed.—Will someone 
kindly inform me the best time to make a Strawberry' 
bed, also the proper way and the best kinds to grow? 
The proposed place is a slope facing west, and the ground 
is rather shallow.—L ovatt. 

4870. — Boiled Potatoes for exhibition.—I will 
be very thankful to anyone that will give me hints 
how to manage boiled Potatoes, and judge whether they 
are good enough to take a prize ? Also, is the True Regent 
a good Potato to try ?—Reader. 

4871. — Pinks for the north. — Will a lover of 
Pinks kindly give the names of a few extra ohoioe double 
and single varieties, nicely laced, and of a robust constitu¬ 
tion? I want good, hardy sorts that will stand the 
winter in the north.—A Lover ok Pinks. 

4872. —Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnation* 
—I have a plant of this Carnation now in bloom, and am 
anxious to take cuttings from it. Is this the proper time ? 
There is one very healthy shoot which shows no sign of 
flowering ; may I take that for a cutting ?—Ellen. 

4873. —Spent Hops as manure.—In note 4293 
" B. C. II.” recommends the above as manure for a town 
garden. A brewer tells me, on the other hand, that 
manure is always considered deteriorated by the mixture 
with Hops, and oommands a less price, whereas " B. C. R, 
considers Hops almost as nutritious as stable-manure. I, 
in common with others, should be glad to know whether 
the material has really any value, and, if so, how much ? 
—V. 


4874. —Calceolarias dying off. — Would anyone 
kindly tell me the reason of my dark Calceolarias dying off 
just as they oome into full bloom? They wither at the 
leaves flrst. They were potted off and treated the same as 
the yellow ones, whioli are doing capitally. — Conkoi ndbd. 

4875. — Balsams for show.—I have some Balsams 
which I wish to show on the 24th August. They are now 
ready to shift into 9-innh pots, all flower-buds having been 
removed. How much longer must 1 continue to disbud in 
order to have them in full bloom at the date mentioned?— 
Hortis. 

4876. — Olives.— Is there any standard work on the 
culture of Olives, in either French or English ? Could 
anyone kindly give me information as to their culture ? 
Would the climate of North Carolina, U.S., in the 
mountainous district, be suitable for the growth of Olives ? 
—X. Y. Z. 

4877. —Vegetable Marrows. — Will some ex- 
perienced person give me a few hints as to growing vege¬ 
table Marrows. I have some plants put out on the level 
ground about 2$ feet apart, growing freely, but do not 
understand the management they require. May I crop 
anything between them ?— Ignorance. 

4878. —The Cockspu Thorn.—I have a plant of 
Ery thrina Crista-galli raised from seed about six years ago. 

It is in a pot of 18 inches in diameter, and is repotted 
every spring, when growth commences, and is kept in a 
oool greenhouse. It makes a lot of foliage, but has not so 
far shown any bloom. Is it usual for seedlings to be so 
long before flowering ?—H. V. E. 

4879. —Buying and planting Lillee.— When is tl. e 
best time for planting bulbs of the following Lilies : 
oroceum, davuncum, Thunbergianutn, and testaoeum? 
Are they all quite hardy, and likely to be uninjured in the 
open border through the winter? I find L. tigrinum is 
not hardy in our soil (Bridgwater). I lost all my plants 
last winter, although they had dried Fern over the roots. 
—Rajah. 

4880. — Moving Peach-trees.— ^Will someone please 
to give me his advice on moving Peach-trees that have been 
planted 15 years ? I have a vinery in which are two Peach- 
trees planted out in the border. 1 have a good wall to put 
them on, but they are spoiling my Vines. Could I move 
my Peach-trees on to a wall inside without killing them? 
Is the end of August too soon to lift them?—W. N., 
Manchester. 

4881. — British Queen Strawberry.— Will “ J.C.O.’ 
or anyone else kindly inform me whether British Queen 
Strawberry is a good variety to grow in an unheated 
orchard house, and whether they require to be fertilised 
with a brush in order to set the fruit on them ? In taking 
runners I have been told it is only the one nearest the 
parent plant that produces fruit ? Is this so, or is the 
strongest layer taken ?—A. G. W. 

4882. — Cucumbers.— I have two young Cucumbers 
very near flowering, in the same place, between the second 
rough leaf, opposite each other, the same size, on a good 
strong plant of the Telegraph, with no small flowers. Is 
it a good or bad sign ; will those set without fertilising, or 
drop off ? Should I nip one off, or leave the two ; also 
should I nip the top of each off after making one leaf in 
front of them and continue thus ?— Reader, 

4883. — Peeony not flowering.—I have a P®ony that 
has not flowered ; the leaves are large and riohly coloured. 
Fearing the soil might be poor, “ Mrs. N.” had It well 
manured, and then divided the plants into three, and put 
them in different parts of the garden. This was done fast 
autumn. Each of these plants have grown and flourished 
as to leaves, but still no flower. Will someone kindly tell 
" Mrs. N.” what should be done?— N., Claughton. 

4884. — Pampas Grass and Glolre de Diion 
Rose.—Will someone please to tell me the best time to 
shift Pampas Grass ? I put in two clumps in early spring, 
both of whioh are dead, also a good climbing Rose for a 
south front. I have put In two Gloire de Dijons, but they 
do not grow*. One has been in four yeara, and it is not 
more than as many feet high ; the ends keep dying baok. 
I have manured it and coaxed it in every way, but to no 
purpose. The soil is light.— G. J. Williams. 

4885. —Monkey-tree (Araucaria) dying—I have 
a Monkey-tree in a bed on lawn, planted there 20 years ago, 
and now standing about 10 feet high. For the last two 
yeara it has been gradually turning brown from the 
bottom upwards, and the lower half now appears almost 
dead. The soil is marl. On the same lawn, 10 yards 
distant, is a similar tree, planted at the same time, and 
always most healthy. Can anyone kindly suggest the 
reason and the remedy, and much oblige— Worcester. 


4886. —Climbing plants and Cucumbers—I am 
growing Cucumbers in greenhouse, which is a lean-to; the 
door is 2 feet from the low end. The Cucumbers are 
planted at the low end. I have staging on the other side, 
and I want, if possible, to grow some olimbing plants 
against the high wall. What would be best suited for the 
position, and could not I have a fernery unier staging, 
which is 2 feet under the Cucumbers, and 1 foot under 
staging for plants, getting higher as staging goes back.— 
Landscape. 

4887. — Budding May and Roses.—I should like to 
know whether, when Pink May is budded on to a White 
Thorn, the branch in which the bud is hid should be cut 
back to the pink bnd or not ? Also whether in budding 
Roses it is necessary to out the budded branch baok ? I 
have been told it is best to cut back ; but, in that case, 
suppose the bud does not take the length of the branch 
has been lost. Also, Roses are often budded in parts of 
the Rose-tree where it would be a pity to cut it back to the 
new bud. I would thank anyone for information on this 
point.—C. S. 

4888. —Management of Vines.— Would someone 
kindly tell me if I could do anything with my Vines ? I 
bought a vinery last May of a gentleman ; the house is 51 
feet long by 18 feet wide, in it there are 15 Black Hamburgh 
Vines. As near as 1 can think, it Is about twenty yeara sinoe 
the vinery was built, and the Vines put in at the same time. 
The place has been well cared for up to the last five yeara 
back. The Vines are well oovered with foliage and fruit 
about the size of a Pea. I have to remove the vinery by 
Christmas, and I should like to keep the Vines if there is 
any way of managing them to ensure suocsss. The vinery 
is an unheated one.—T. S. 


4889. — Preserving seeds.—My annual expenditure 
for seeds for a somewhat large garden is great, and I should 
like to diminish it by managing to keep some of one year’s 
seeds (flower as well as vegetable) for sowing in the follow¬ 
ing year. Some advice as to the time and mode of doing 
this, and as to the mode of keeping the same when so 
collected would oblige— An Inquiring Mind. 

4890. — Good hardy Roses.— Will some experienced 
Rose grower kindly name one or two dozen hardy Roses, 
which, in addition to having constitution, size, colour, 
and form, are sweet-scented, and are boro on sufficiently 
long foot stalks ? Many Roses of recent introduction ap¬ 
pear to be nearly or quite scentless, or have stalks so short 
that they cannot be utilised as out-flowers. Do the follow- 
iug Roses satisfy these requirements: Madame Marie 
Finger, Kerville de Lyon, Violette Bouyer, Pride of Wal¬ 
tham, Countess of Rosebery, Jean Liabaud, Madam H. 

Jamain, Baron de Bonstettin ?— Berkshire. 

4891. — Cutting down an Arbutus.— An enquiry I 
had made in Gardening. this winter as to the best time for 
cutting down an old Arbutus-tree was answered in the 
number for February 4, by “ E. H.,” who advised its being 
out down the la9t week in March, as it would then quickly 
break afresh. I did bo, with the result that on one tree 
not a sign of life has yet shown itself, while on the other 
there are buds the size of a pin’s head. My gardener says 
they should have been cut back the end of January. 
Certainly “E. H.’s” advice has not been attended with 
happy results. However, I should be glad of another 
opinion.— Rajah. 

4892. —Protecting; Beans from wind.— During 
last night and early thiB morning, we hod a perfect gale of 
wind here, Huddersfield. The result this morning is that 
my Bean crop is simply blown to “smithereens.” I have 
heard similar remarks from several of my neighbours. The 
Beans I have sown this season are Wilson’s Long-pods, and 
before the wind, were a perfect picture. What I want to 
ask is, is there anything to be got as a shield for Beans in 
such an emergency, or are there any Beans to be had of a 
dwarf character ? We have several varieties of dwarf Peas 
of very good bearing qualities, why not Beans? I shall 
esteem any information very much.— Wm. Pilling. 

4893. —Culture of a Gesnera.—will someone kindly 
give me some Information on the culture of a Gesnera 
zebrina discolor! My plants are now about 8 inches 
high, and have Bix or eight leaves each. 1 want them to 
bloom in November ana Deoember. Should 1 pinch out 
the top to produoe side shoots ? Any information will be 
gladly received, as I have never seen a full grown plant in 
blossom. I have potted it in a 5-inch pot, in a mixture of 
loam, decayed manure, sand, and a little soot, as I am much 
troubled in my house by snails, and some horribly crawley 
creatures that have legs all down each side. Is my com¬ 
post right, and how can I get rid of the orawley wigs ?— 
Tiny Tim. 

4891.— Treatment of Hoya bella.— Will someone 
kindly give some information about the treatment of this 
rather scarce plant? I had a rather large speoimen 
given me a year or two ago, and have kept it in a good 
comfortable temperature, never below 60 degs. in winter ; 
in fact, the average was 55 to 65 degs. in that season The 

F lant has never been healthy for many months together, 
tgets infested with mealy bug, and requires thorough 
oleansing frequently. The leaves look pale and soon get 
dirty, and the growth is little. This spring, what little 
bloom buds showed, have disappeared. Does it like sun 
or shade ; stiff soil or light ? Any hints will oblige. My 
Hoya camosa does excellently.— Bryntirion. 

4895.— Greenhouse and frame.— I have recently 
taken toagreenhouse; I find the wall bricksare laid on edge. 
Knowing that this will not keep out the severe weather, 
and I want to enlarge the house—I shal not be able to 
enlarge the house this summer—but as the brickwork will 
have to be done could I not build walls to size I intend to 
enlarge the house, and by putting some slates on the top 
of new wall, and raking out top joint in old wall for elates 
to lodge on, and then put soil or loose material ? Would 
not this keep out frost, and so save time and material ? 
What thickness hail I better make the new walls? Will 
4} inches, with good joints, be sufficient? I intend to put 
a frame against the south wall of the said house. Whioh 
is the best way to heat the frame from the greenhouse ? 
I have thought of leaving holes in the new wall— 2}-inch 
holes, 9 inches apart—on two courses. Would this do?— 
Landscape. 

4896.— A legal Question.— Gan a tenant take up, give 
away, sell, or plant in another garden (not his present 
landlord’s), during his tenacy any small pyramid fruit- 
trees that the tenant bought and planted himself ? His 
present landlord Bays he will stop him moving them, and 
will at the same time allow nothing for them. Is there no 
way the tenant can move them legally ? The tenant is a 
gentleman who has so small a private inoome that he is 
obliged to sell the produce of the garden to make a little 
money by it, and bought the fruit-trees to make some 
profit out of the fruit. Would this fact be of any use in 
law to enable him to move the trees ? The same tenant 
had walls bnilt to kitchen garden; there are two doors 
built to the garden, whioh he made and fixed himself. Can 
he legally during his tenacy take away these doors by un¬ 
screwing the hinges ? The hinges are fixed to posts in the 
ground. The landlord will allow nothing for the doom, 
and will not allow him to move them. In the agreement 
there is nothing mentioned about fruit-trees, doors, &c. 
I may mention that notice to leave has been given to the 
landlord (6 months’), whioh notice expires on 25th Deoem¬ 
ber, 1888.— E. Hilton. 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

4897. — Coleuses (C. P., Constant Reader). — You 
have possibly kept the plants too shaded. 

4898. — Green Gage Plum (Berkshire ).—This is not a 
tree of particularly easy culture, neither doos it crop 
regularly. 

48)9.— Aspect for a greenhouse (A. F. G.).— 
The eastern aspect would d > for such a glass structure, 
and most flowering plants would succeed therein. A south 
exposure is, of course, a preferable one, but under the 
circumstances we should choose the more commodious site. 
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4900. —Tomatoes not fruiting (T. F.).— Ventilate 
freely, and fertilise the flowers with a camera-hair brush, 
if you have two plants in a small greenhouse. 

4901. — Blight on Roses ( MoLeUan , Beds.) —Both in 
the case of the worms, that you say are attacking the trees, 
and the blight hand-picking and syringing are the beet. 

4902. —Vines for decoration (A. E. Smythers, 
Sheffield). —Yes, and to a warm sunny corner. The Vines 
will, if the Boil is prepared, bear also a fair crop of fruit. 

4903. — Mushroom-bed falling.— It Is evident that 
you have entirely mismanaged the whole affair. Refer 
back to articles that have appeared often in Gardening 
on the making of Mushroom-beds. 

4904. — Soil for Begonias (S. B.).— The fine leaved 
Begonias like peat-soil and sand, but they ought also to do 
well in loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand. We have seen 
very good ones grown in loam and sand alone. 

4906.—Growing Tomatoes (C. S. W., Shortlands)- 
—Pinch off the side-shoots; but no more leaves should be 
removed than absolutely necessary'. Those that Bhade the 
fruit may be taken off, as these prevent ripening. 

4903.—Mildew on Roses (Berkshire). —Yes ; and we 
should certainly not take mildew infested cuttings. Flowers 
of sulphur is the best remedy ; but with brighter weather 
rnlldow will disappear. It has been an excellent season 
for this pest so far. 

49 )7.—Mildew on Vines (G. Bowden, Cambridge). 
—You cannot do better than use sulphur on the pipes 
judiciously, and give careful ventilation. In dull, damp 
weather, such as we have been experiencing, mildew must 
be guarded against. 

4903.—Coreopsis lanceolata (L. C.).— This plant 
is perfectly hardy, and can be propagated from cuttings. 
It flowers nearly- all the summer, and thrives remarkably 
well in light soil. Its blossoms are very refined in appear¬ 
ance, and excellent for cutting. 

4909. — Plants in Fern-case (L. Y. P.).— Flowering 
plants do not thrive in a Fern-case, and Palms are not 
suitable. Try Nertera depressa, Fittonia argyroneura, 
and Erantheinum sanguineum. Club Mosses, such os 
Selurinella cassia, apodum, and oircinalis, &c., would create 
variety. 

4910. — Treatment of Tomatoes (G. PJ.-if you 
persistently cut all the leaves off Tomatoes, or any other 
plant, it will assuredly cause its death. Follow the course 
of treatment bo often recommended in Gardening. The 
fruit should be allowed to ripen on the plants as far as 
possible. 

4911. — Radishes and Mustard and Cress 
( Salad).— Of the former a small sowing should be made 
every three weeks now in rich ground. Sow Mustard and 
Cress every- 10 days. Should the weather become hot and 
dry both crops should be regularly watered, or they will 
not be of good quality. 

4911 -Liverwort in Sphagnum Moss (W. A. C.). 
—The growth of Liverwort (Marchantum polymorphum) is 
injurious to the growth of Orchids, and indeed any other 

S lants. It is a sure indication of sour mould and bad 
rainage, and the sooner “ W. A. C.” repots his plants, the 
fewer ne will have to throw away.—M att Bramble. 

4913.—Fuchsias casting their buds ( C. B.).— 
Probably the plants have not had sufficient exposure to 
sun and air. Place them in a sheltered, but open situation, 
where they will get the full sun up to midday. If they 
are root bound, water them frequently with liquid manure 
or top dress with some concentrated compound, or guano. 

4914.—Cyperus alternifolius (A. C .).—'This plant 
is well adapted for the decoration of rooms by reason of its 
graceful appearance, and the fact that it will remain a long 
time in good condition in them without injury, providtd 
it Is properly supplied with water. It is also easily 
propagated by division of the roots or from seed, and 
grows rapidly in a warm, moist atmosphere. 

4915.—Cabbages for spring (C. B. A.). —Sow the 
last week in this month, or the first in August, seeds of 
the Early York, Battersea, or St. John's Day Cabbages. 
Scatter the seeds thinly on good soil, and when large 
enough plant in their permanent quarters. They may be 
planted rather thickly, or that each alternate plant may be 
pulled out during winter and be used as greens. 

4916.—Early Tulips (E. T.). —The earliest Tulips are 
the Due Van Thols and Pottebakkers. They should be 
potted in September or October in good, turfy loam, and 
thoroughly rotten manure. Plunge them out-of-doors in 
Ooooa-nut-fibre or ashes, and cover them 2 inches or 
3 inches deep. Pick out the forward est of them as 
required, and introduce into a warm house or pit. 

4017.—Caterpillars on Dianthuses (Pmk).-We 
can give you no better advice in dealing with Caterpillars 
upon your Dianthuses than to hand-pick them, and thus 
gradually get rid of the nuisance. If you apply any 
dressing, such as soot or sulphur, you will seriously dis¬ 
figure the plants, and the result will not be nearly so 
effective as will result from careful and persistent hand¬ 
picking. 

4913.—Diseased Grapes (Rosso).— The berries are 
scalded ; caused, no doubt, by insufficient ventilation. 
To avoid this it is well to have a little air on during the 
night, at the same time keeping slight circulation in hot- 
water pipes, then, in the early morning, as the sun gains 
power, gradually increase the ventilation. As regards 
White Tokay being badly stoned an insufficiency of water 
will cause this. 

4919.—Unhealthy plant leaves (C. II .).—The 
Abutilon leaves are infested with red spider. The plant 
has probably been allowed to become over-dry at the root 
This should be looked to, and the foliage of the plant 
should be frequently syringed with clean, soft water. The 
Pelargoniums have evidently had green-fly badly; they 
should have been frequently fumigated with Tobacoo 
before coming into bloom. 

4920. — Wintering Ranunculuses (Florist). — 
Much depends upon the nature of the soil in which they 
grow. In heavy, retentive soils they are in much danger 
of perishing from excessive moisture. Where the natural 
staple of the soil is light and porous they may be relied on 
to winter safely, but they should, from November onwards, 
be well oovered, some 4 inches in depth, with protecting 
material, such as Coooa- nut-fibre, old tan, or litter ‘ 
kind. 
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4921. —Pansies dying (Viola).— The manure is, no 
doubt, the principal cause of the plants dying. Pansies 
dislike rank manure; a little mixed with the soil will not 
hurt them, but it must be rotted to dust. Leaf-mould 
rotted to a powder, rotted turf, or peat, are the best 
manures for Pansies. 

4922. — Making Mushroom beds and keeping 
the spawn (Amateur). —September is the best month 
of the year for making Mushroom beds, and with good 
spawn, and the proper temperature in the bed, suooess 
ought to be oertain. With regard to keeping the spawn, 
many on receiving it pack it away together in heaps, in 
that way it naturally generates damp, the white filaments 
or threads begin to run, and the spawn for all practical 
purposes is ruined. The best way to keep Mushroom 
s^awn is to spread the cakes out thinly in a dry, warm 

. 4923.—Kalosanthes unhealthy.-wm you kindly 
tell me the reason why plants of the common Kalosanthes 
ooocinea rusts and the tope of the shoots go off, and, of 
course, no bloom follows ? I have had them in an inter¬ 
mediate house up till about a month or six weeks ago. I 
then shifted them into a cool Pelargonium house; there 
they are now.— H. Edwards. 

[ You would appear to have kept your Kalosanthes loo 
warm; they should long ago have been in the greenhouse , 
and now in the open air. It wiU be best for you to cut 
them down at once , and encourage new growth.— H. G. W.] 
4924 —Treatment of Cattleyas.—I should be much 
obliged if “Matt. Bramble” would give me a word of 
advice. I bought some imported Cattleyas last autumn, 
and some of them are throwing out strong shoots so near 
the edge of the pots that the roots run down outside, but, 
as they do not seem to like being trained along the surface 
Moss, showing, when done so, signs of decay, I should be 
glad to know if it would best to leave them clinging, as 
they do, to the sides of the pots, or to remove the plants 
to larger ones? I am afraid of injuring the roots by doing 
this.— An Amateur. 

[ Vou appear to be very inconsistent. Your newly- 
potted Cattleyas begin to root, and if they liked the Moss 
better than the sides of the pots they tcould assuredly go 
there; the plants send their toots into the positions most 
congenial to themselves, and very properly refuse to grow 
when trained upon a less genial surface. My advice is 
let them cling to the sides of the pots, and if in the 
autumn the pots are not visible through the roots you 
may take it as a good sign, and then do not attempt to 
repot them. The less Cattleyas, and a great many other 
things, are disturbed when doing well the better.— Matt. 
Bramble.] 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming 1 plants.— Persons who wish plant* to be 
named should send good specimen* properly packed. By 
good specimen* we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flower* andj if possible, fruit , or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants , fruits, or Jlower* at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsia*, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums. 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who how the means of comparison at hand. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Names of plants.— A C.—l, Welgela rosea; 2, 

Pavia flava; 3, Phlomis lanatus; 4, Calla palustris.- 

J. II. Thornbery, jwnr.—Ulmus montana, var. urticafolia. 

- J. Bcckle.— Bromus mollis (one of the bad agrioulture 

Grasses).- F. Hargrave.— 1, Geranium ibericum var. ; 

2, Sedum rupestre ; 3, Cephalaria tatarica.- J. G. B.— 

Valerianella eriocarpa.- General.— Please send a branch 

of the Hr in question. - Mr. Burke, Ireland .— 1 , Scilla 

peruviana; 2 and 3, varieties of garden Mimulus.- 

C. J L.— Cannot name florists’ flowers.— H. Friend.— 

Philadelphuscoronarius, or common Syringa.- E. M. I). 

—Flowers shrivelled, but apparently a variety of Gladiolus 

Lemoinei; in brown box, Clematis florida.- Charles F. 

Price.— Two Selaginellas; the smaller of the two 8. 
Kraussiana. Both are easily grown in moderate heat; the 

cuttings strike easily.- G. W. Gill.— The indoor flower is 

Diplacus plutinosus, and may be grown in a greenhouse ; 
the other is the Japan Asparagus (Polygonum cuspidatum). 

- Heath , Hastings. —The leaves are those of the Himanto- 

phyllum ; it requires a stove, and is not a window plant. 

- Robert us. —Pteris cretioa.- A. T. Duly. —It is 

impossible to name Peas from a mere pod.-.V. > r . Z .— 

Meadow Sweet (Spiraia Ulmaria). - Southdoicns. — 

Common Water Lily.- Fairlie. — Sempervlvum sp. 

Pleaee send flowers.- J. R. II. Rock.— Bush Honey¬ 
suckle (Weigela rosea).- W. IT.—Common Oleander 

(Nerium Oleander) strikes freely from cuttings.- Miss 

Micklein.—Vfe cannot name seedling Pansies.- Cottager. 

—All Euonymuses. 1, E. japonicus aureo marginata; 2, 
E. j. aureus; 3, E. j. orgenteo marginatus ; 4 and 6, E. 

japonicus.-R. 8. S.—We do not name Roses; good 

plants of them can be obtained from almost any nursery¬ 
man.- H. E. Fox.— 1, Campanula fragilis ; 2, Francoa 

ramosa.- G. Stewart. — Polygonum multiflorum.- 

Alfred Curtis.— The name first given for the Heath is 

correct.- Croy. — Please send better specimens.- 

IK. R. T .—Send a good specimen of the plant, and then we 

will name it, and tell you if it is a poisonous one.- 

Melbourne .—The shoot sent is affected with American 
blight; note what has been said about it in Gardening. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that ws 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we hone to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
question w, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answeied in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived 

J. A —Thoroughly fumigate them with Tobacoo in 
the evening of a dull day, ana again early next morning, 
after which syringe well, especially the undersides of the 


leaves. - Amateur. — You are keeping your Tomatoes far 

too warm. Allow the temperature to fall. - W. Craig — 

We do not name Roses. It seems that the Honeysuckle is 
in poor condition. Apply some rioh stimulant to it, and 
give a good watering. This seems to be what it wants. 

- A. S. Gardener.— Simply a freak of nature; by no means 

uncommon.- J. R. IL, Cornwall.— This is a frequent 

occurrence in this Grape; its cause has been much dis¬ 
puted. B. F.— The pest is evidently wdreworm. Remove 

the Snowdrops to fresh soil, destroying those affected_ 

S. S .—Vaporising is expensive ; fumigating is easy enough 

and cheaply done.- H. G. 7’.—We can see nothing wrong 

with your Ferns.- Bose.— Any Rose-grower will assist 

you.- Toot.—We cannot say, not knowing particulars. 

- Herbert. —Sheep-manure makes an excellent liquid 

stimulant, but it must be used cautiously.- D. Williams 

—Consult our advertising columns.- L. M.— The berries 

have been rubbed in the thinning.- J —Cannot say any¬ 

thing as regards the Vine unless you send particulars as to 
whether the border is inside or out. If only planted the 

time you say it is impossible to produce much fruit._ 

M. C. B.— Billbergia sp.; plant, no doubt, requires repotting 

- Wanted to Know.— Letter arrived, but no Fern frond. 

- Render.— We do not uuderstand your query about 

pinching Cuoumbers. Please repeat it.- E. M. O.—Pot 

up the Chrysanthemums the end of September._ 

Amateur, Sorton-Malton.— ' Orchids,” by L. Castle, 171 

Fleet-street, price Is., will probably suit you.- M. Quick. 

—The Begonia flowers are certainly curious and pretty" 

but we do not think the strain Is of any special value._- 

Amateur Gardener.— The insects are wirewomis. The 
method of destroying them has been frequently alluded to 

in Gardening recently.- R. Fraser.— Please state the age 

of the unsatisfactory Strawberry-plants.- Bexley.— >The 

Tomato leaves are affected with a disease resembling 
Potato-disease; destroy the plants so affected.- Yar¬ 

mouth.— The colour of Marie Van Houtte Rose is pale 

yellow.- C. A. —The Rose leaves are affected with the 

Orange-fungus. There is a note on it in Gardening, 

June 30th, page 220, to which you should refer.- Croy.— 

Cannot ray what is the matter with the Peas from minute 

specimen sent.- L. Schulze.— Plant out red and wlrta 

Lapagerias; many notes on them have appeared in Garden¬ 
ing. - II. A. Wijfen.— Strawberries good, but nothing 

remarkable.- T. E. Bolder.— The Roses are affected with 

the Orange-fungus, and the Anemones are too much 

shaded.- D. P.— Wireworm and canker are the causes 

of the mischief.- John Forbes.—A. capital strain of 

Pansies. 


BHH8. 


4925.— Bee keeping.— Will “8. S. G.,” or any other 
bee-keeper, please to tell me if I am likely to succeed with 
bees in a village about four miles from Manchester, where 
there is a deal of ploughed land ? Could flowers be grown 
for them, and what quantity and kind ? There are no bees 
in the district now-.— Constant Reader. 

4645. — Taking honey without de¬ 
stroying the bees.— Honey may be taken 
from straw hives without destroying the bees 
by the process called driving. It is well known 
to bee-keepers that at swarming time the bees 
composing a swarm are very little disposed to 
sting, the reason of this being that every bee 
is gorged with honey, having wisely before 
leaving the hive taken sufficient food to last 
three days, and so be enabled to start fair in 
the new home and begin comb building with¬ 
out loss of time. In this gorged condition they 
will rarely sting, unless actually injured. 
We, therefore, before lifting the hive we wish 
to drive, blow a little smoke into the entrance, 
and strike the sides. This causes the bees to 
become alarmed and excited, and act exactly as 
they do before swarming—fill themselves with 
honey. In this state we can do almost anything 
we like with them. We, therefore, turn up the 
hive, and place it upon a stool or table. We 
then take an empty skep and place over it, 
bringing the edges together, ana at the point 
toward which the combs run we join the two by 
means of an iron skewer, forming a kind 
of hinge, and with driving irons, or two pieces 
of wood, with a nail at each end, fix up the 
empty skep, like an open lid. We next proceed 
to rap upon the open stock-hive with the open 
hands, when the bees in a minute or two begin 
to rush up into the empty skep, and the rapping 
being continued, are soon all, with, perhaps, the 
exception of a few stragglers, out of the parent- 
hive. Thus the honey is obtained without 
destroying the bees. The driven bees can be 
united to other stocks, which will make them 
very strong, or two or three lots may be put 
into one hive, and fed up with sugar syrup till 
they have made comb and stored sufficient food 
for winter consumption. The driving process 
answers almost as well if the edges of both hives 
be brought together, and a strip of cloth be tied 
round tne junction to prevent the escape of the 
bees in their upward march, and is suitable to 
the more timid bee-keeper, who does not like the 
idea of viewing ten or twenty thousand bees 
running a race withing a few inches of his face. 
—S. S. G. 


Catalogue received.— Roses. John Lain? and Co. 
Forert-hiU. 
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JOHN PIGGOTTS 

SELLING OFF PRICE LIST FREE. 

(113 k 116 Prwniin 1dm by Corporation la widen Milk Slrtrfi. 




PLANT FOOD 

...*. ........ . 


115,116.117. CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


GATHER HONEY FROM YOUR FLOWERS." 

ffmaHB OURS 

CELEBRATED 


To all Grubs, Aphis, Lice, Red Spider, Thrip, Mealy 
Bug, Caterpillars, dc., dc 
dcdccpti y 1 to the Hands and Skin, but ■will cure 

rElfrc,/1 u 1 * Ringworm in Animals, and all diseases 
HARMLESS ) pro duced by parasites. 


4 >26 —Caponisation In fowls.— What is the method 
of operation and the proper time for the production of 
caponisation in fowls as practised in France? I have 
BOU"ht in cyclopaedias without finding anything to the 
purpose more thsin that i% It ehould be done not l&ter thun 
when the cockerels begin to crow.”— T. F. J. 

4127.—Young rabbits.—Can anyone tell me the beet 
food for young rabbits just weaned? How often ought 
they to be fed in the day ? I have just lost some young 
rabbits which, up to two days before they died, seemed in 
perfect’health, but since then their appetites gradually 
failed. They had very little green food, and the hutches 
were kept \ erectly clean. One rabbit suffered from a sort 
of w.t running from the nose and all down its chest. 
What is this disease called, and what is the best cure ? 
Are there any weeds that are poisonous to rabbits?— 
Gordon. 

4709.— Cross-bred fowls.— Game birds 
do not make the best layers, although some of 
them are really first-class in this respect ; 
besides, Game fowls are never seen at their 
best unless they havo an unlimited run. For 
table purposes, no better cross could benamed 
so far as choice flavour of meat is concerned. 
Why does not “ Enquirer ” rely on a coloured 
Dorking cock ? This cross would briDg size and 
a high quality of meat, and the pullets would 
be good winter layers.— Doultino. 


For taking Honey without the destruction of the Bees. 
Silver Medals were awarded to GEO. NEIGHBOUR and 
RONS at the Inventions, and also at previous Exhibitions, 


Fir Tree OIL 

(SOLUBLE) INSECTICIDE 


including 1851, for their improved Bee-Hives 


THE BUNCEFIELD HIVE. 


A combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made soluble in 
Water, for destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 
that infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or 
on the Foliage. , 

Sold by Seedsman and Chemists. ls.Gd., 23.6d., & 4s. 6d,; 
\ gallon 7s. Gd., 1 gillon 12sGd., or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTICIDE, 
its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer^^ 


MUNSTEAD FLOWER GLASSES 


THE NEW TABLE DECORATION. 

JAMES GREEN & NEPHEW, 

Thames Cut Glass Works and Victoria Pottery Galleries, 
107, Queen Victoria Street, St. Pauls, E.C. 

Sole manufacturers of the MUNSTEAD FLOWER 
GLASSES, as exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Flower Show. South Kensington. Specially designed to meet 
the growing demand for glasses of various useful shapes and 
sizes that shall be strong, low in price, and capable of holding 
a large quantity of water. Illustrated Sheet of Designs and 
Prices free upon application. See Garden of March 29, 1884, 
page 249. 

JAMES GREEN & NEPHEW, manufacturers of China, 
Glass, and Earthenware, Lamps, Lustres, and Flower Stands. 
The largest and best selected stock in the Kingdom of Dinner 
Dessert, Tea, Breakfast, Toilet, and Table Glass Services. 
Ornamental goodB in great variety. Novelties in Flower 
Stands and Table Decoration, 4c. . 

The New Munstead Flower Glasses, prices from Gd. to 
4s. 6d. each. 


Directions 
with each. 


Glasshouses HUGHES' 

GREEN & cream color SHADING 


Convenient, Inexpensive—Easily applied—Lasts all the 
Bummer, and can then be easily Washed off. Is., post 1/3. 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 

Wholesale: Hoopkr & Co.; Corky, Soper, Fowler & Co.; 
C. E. Osman & Co.; and from all the London Seed Mer¬ 
chants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. NEW 


JAMES GREEN & NEPHEW, 

107, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. ST. PAULS, E.C. 
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Sealed Bags only. 
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CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

TEMrLF. MILL LANE. STRATFORD, LONDON. K 


CONICA T L E BOILER 

Ip the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
beating Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Warehouses. Churches, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardenere. Requiresvery 
little attention. Will burn any kina 
of fuel, and cannot burn hollow. 

Sole Makers: 

NEWSUM,WOOD, & DYSON 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and UsUmonirls on application. 


ORCHIDS 


Azaleas, Heaths, Ferns, Rhododendrons. &c. 
the world. A. JOHNSON & CO., 23, Lear 
London, E.C , continue to receive the higl 
ruoniaD (unsolicited) from large Orchid Grove 
ORCHID PEAT supplied bv A. J. & Co. is t 
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ROSES. 

MULCHES FOR ROSES. 
Notwithstanding all that hag been written 
about these, one meets with amateur and other 
rosarians here and there who seem to know 
little about the character or functions of these 
valuable aids to oulture. Generally, they may be 
broadly divided into two classes, mechanical and 
manorial; though the first generally feeds the 
roots more or less, and the latter mostly dis¬ 
charges all the mechanical functions of a inuloh 
as well or better than those that are employed 
for these purposes only. 

As it is not, however, many days ago that the 
question, What is a mulch? was asked in all 
sincerity, it may be well to answer it before 
discussing its 'various purposes and uses. 
Briefly, then, a mulch is any loose substance 
spread over the surface of the soil, such as Mobs, 
leaves, spent tan, sawdust, Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
sand, gravel, burnt turf, peat, coal or wood- 
aahes, and animal manures incorporated with 
hay, straw, hair, or litter of any sort in all their 
various stages and degrees of decomposition. 
This host, though somewhat comprehensive, by 
no means exhausts the list of available mulches; 
for the surface soil of the growing staple, when 
kept loose and freely exposed to the atmosphere 
until it is finely pulverised and lies loose over 
rather than forms a portion of the growing tilth, 
becomes one of the most valuable as well as 
cheapest and most efficient of all mulches. All 
that is needed to preserve the efficiency of soil 
mulches is frequent disturbance—surface scari¬ 
fications. These hinder the surface from ad¬ 
hering to the growing tilth, warn the roots 
to keep clear of the mulch, and preserves 
the latter in such place and condition as qualify 
it for discharging all the mechanical functions 
of a powerful mulch. These functions are mani¬ 
fold, such as, for example, the following—viz., 
conservation of the food, water, and heat of the 
ground, and consequent safeguarding it against 
the extremes of cold and drought. The most 
perfunctory observer of the effect of sun, frost, 
wind, or air in motion in direct contact with 
the surface-tilth of the soil cannot fail to 
have notioed how rapidly food and water 
and heat are dissipated by the action of sun, 
air, and wind on the surface. Each thirsty 
sunbeam, every molecule of air, and every frost 
loosen, liberate, steal something from the surface. 
Now, just as clothing, especially of woollen 
fabrics, conserves the warmth of our bodies, so 
does the mechanical texture of surface mulches 
conserve the heat, moisture, and food of the 
ground. 

The more porous the material, the more effi¬ 
ciently does it perform the mechanical functions 
of a mulch. For example, 6 inches of the 
roughest Cocoa-fibre refuse is virtually imper¬ 
vious to the passage of heat or moisture upwards 
or downwards. In practice it is most im¬ 
portant to bear in mind this compound action 
of surface mulches. Much nonsense has been 
written, even by clever men, about mulches that 
let the warm sunshine through to the roots, 
while retaining the natural heat and conserving 
the food and moisture within the earth. This 
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is, of necessity, sheer nonsense, a physical 
impossibility. The mulch penetrable to the 
warmth of the sunshine woula prove no barrier 
to the free passage and copious loss of vapour 
or food. Hence it follows that the great use of 
mechanical mulches is that they tend to strike 
a mean between extremes of temperature and a 
plethora or scarcity of food ana water. In a 
word, they keep the roots warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer, and help to provide them 
with abundant daily supplies of food and water 
without subjecting them to alternate fits of 
famine and plethora. They even do more than 
this. They go very far indeed towards render¬ 
ing a water famine at the roots impossible. The 
surface muleh prevents waste from surface 
washing, greatly enlarges the storing capacity 
of the soil, extends the area of supply, and 
delivers the water where it is most needed. 
Thus, the surface mulch proves itself a most 
frugal administrator of our rainfall. But it 
also recalls the water after it has left the 
surface. A mere mulch, even of cold, hard, 
utterly sterile stone, gravel, sand, coal ashes, 
or sawdust, sets a series of infinitesimal 
pumps, capillaries, or hair-like tubes in 
motion that bring water to the surface from the 
vast depths of the earth to supply the wants of 
the growing roots. Now this marvellous pump¬ 
ing machinery of capillary attraction, so 
minute in its individual parts, so semi-omnipo¬ 
tent in its grand aggregate of total results, 
cannot operate on tlie surface soil during 
drought, when it is most needed, unless that 
surface is protect with a mulch. 

Let the veriest tyro in natural philosophy or 
in horticulture mark the baked, riven surface 
of the earth, the thirst-killed roots, and the 
drooping tops of vegetation on unmulched 
soils under long droughts, and then turn to the 
moist earth, the healthy roots, the thriving 
plants laden with produce, and attempt to 
measure up if he can the aggregate supplies of 
water raised by capillary attraction—supplies 
that can only be maintained at a maximum and 
retained by the earth instead of being dissipated 
into the air through the aid of mulches. During 
these periods of heat and drought it may seem 
almost tantalising to add that the average tem- 
rature of the earth and local atmosphere may 
sensibly increased by what may be termed 
the intermittent use of such semi-natural 
mulches as those here described. To prevent 
any mistake as to the effect of mulches on the 
temperature of the surface tilth it must be 
repeated that while the effect of permanent 
mulches is to mediate between extremes, it is 
yet possible so to manipulate surfaoe mulches as 
to materially add to the heat of the growing 
tilth. This is constantly done by market gar. 
deners and others in the raising and fostering 
of such crops as early Radishes, Carrots, and 
Potatoes. By removing the mulch by day 
when the sun shines, and returning it over the 
heated surface before sundown, the greater 
portion of the sun’s heat is caught in the thick 
meshes of the mulch. This is less easily done 
in the case of Roses; still by a little skilful 
manipulation and a daily transposition of sur¬ 
face mulching, the root runs of Roses may be 
sensibly warmed in the early spring, and also 
maintained at a higher temperature later through 
the autumn. Whether this would always be 
wise or worth the candle is quite another ques¬ 


tion ; but that surface mulches may be so used 
as to hold and retain the sunbeams absorbed by 
the surface soil on their removal, is a fact of 
very considerable cultural importance. 

Manurial mulches. —Most of these possess 
all the qualities of the best mechanical mulches. 
They are porous, retentive of water, and yet 
virtually impervious to heat or air j but, in 
addition to these mechanical and semi-neutral 

? ualities, they are more or less richly stored or 
reighted with plant food. Of course, the latter 
vanes in strengih and quality almost to infinity, 
according to the amount and character of the 
mulch used. Short Grass, for example, scattered 
thinly over the surface may be almost ranked 
among such merely mechanical mulches as fibre 
refuse, spent tan, sawdust, coal-ashes; but 
applied from 4 inches to 8 inches thick, and rain 
falling on it in a fresh state, it is speedily 
converted into a manurial mulch of great 
potency. Short Grass, in a rapid state of de¬ 
composition, may almost match cow-manure in 
manurial strength, and may prove totally 
destructive to crops mulched with it. The 
same holds good with farmyard and stable 
manures. In moderation there are few or no 
mulches to equal them alike in their manurial 
or mechanical effects, but overdoses are hardly 
lesB pleasant than they are actively destructive 
over the roots of Roses or other plants. This 
leads us to lay down some general rules in 
relation to the condition and thickness of 
manurial mulches in general, and for Roses in 
particular. 

As to condition, these should be so far decom¬ 
posed as to be what is technically called sweet. 
All gross, offensive, rank manures, such as those 
from piggeries, bullock sheds, Ac., should be 
rejected. There are two reasons for laying such 
under the ban of the rosarian. The first is on 
the ground of delicacy and cleanliness. It out¬ 
rages every sense of fitness, propriety, and re¬ 
finement to be invited to a feast of Roses 
and find it spread for us among the rank odours 
and wallowing impurities of tne stockyard, or 
worse, such as the vile compound of malt-combs 
and closet droppings in a state of active decom¬ 
position and the most diabolical effluvia. Such 
violent shocks to refined sensibilities are by no 
means needful for the growth of perfect Rose- 
trees or blooms. Rank manures are likewise a 
source of danger to the plants, as well as a gross 
offence to visitors. Their very grossness proves 
them unfit for profitable employment as mulches. 
The volatile gases so copiously escaping from 
them are lost to the Roses, as well as obnoxious 
to their owners. Not only this; fresh, rank 
manures, applied so thickly, decompose vio¬ 
lently, and heat to excess during the process, 
both processes being new sources of danger 
met in dose contact with the Rose-roots. Should 
the latter escape being burned or poisoned with 
the heat or gases thus evolved, the manurial 
value of the mulches is wholly dissipated or 
ruined in the processes. 

For these and other reasons mulches of fresh 
and rank manures are quite a mistake. They 
even feed the roots less than those that are 
more or less thoroughly decomposed. As a sort 
of standard or model mulch for Roses, there is 
nothing to e^ual ordinary stable or farmyard 
manure, with its usual proportions of hersa-drop- 
ings and straw, and yard manure as distinguished 
from that of stall-fed bullocks or pigs. This mix- 
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fcure from six months to a year old, and 6 inches 
thick, will serve every desired and desirable pur¬ 
pose as a feeding mulch for Roses. Its potency 
and efficiency wiil be found to be in the inverse 
ratio of its sweetness and inoffensiveness. Every 
drop of water passed through such a surfac¬ 
ing will be freighted fully with plant food 
on its passage, the food being presented in 
such form and condition that the roots eat of 
it abundantly without risk of injury to the 
most delicate. Or, to put it more in accordance 
with the latest discoveries as to root science and 
function, these partially decomposed mulches 
furnish the best possible pabulum for the solvent 
juices of the roots or external agencies or forces, 
such as microbes, to convert into Rose foods, or 
Roses at one or more removes. These processes 
and powers are so vitally important, and yet so 
subtle and easily interrupted or deranged, that 
it becomes of the utmost importance to sub¬ 
cover them with such a mulch as shall supply all 


prefer the Hybrid Perpetuals. The following 
twelve will make either good standards or 
bushes: Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefebvre, 
Ulrich Brunner, La France, Magna Charts, Jules 
Margottin, Paul Verdier, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Baroness Rothschild, Jules Finger, 
Boule de Neige, and Duchess de Vallombrosa. 
—J. C. C. 


ROSE LAMARQUE. 

If a Rose grower be asked what is the most 
beautiful, the most free flowering, the most per¬ 
petual, the most vigorous, the purest white 
climbing Rose in cultivation, there is but one 
variety that he can conscientiously name as pos¬ 
sessing all these good qualities. He may look 
back and think of some old house half hidden 
behind a snowy curtain of F61icit4-Perp<$tue, 
but that is a Rose that blooms but once a-year ; 
or the recollection may revive of some fence all 


buted in 1830, the exquisite Noisette Lamarque. 
Lamarque is one of the most beautiful of all 
Roses ; of white climbers, the best. The flowers 
being produced in clusters, the plant continues 
well furnished for a considerable time ; while 
its thoroughly perpetual character ensures a re¬ 
newal of the display almost as soon as the first 
blooming is done. For cutting, its flowers are 
delightful, whether for vases or (in the bud 
state) for bouquets, and the amount obtainable 
for the latter purpose from a good-sized plant h 
surprising. Tne plant, unfortunately, is not per¬ 
fectly hardy, but if planted on a south or south¬ 
easterly aspect, where the wood may get well 
ripened, and where in exceptionally hard weather 
a mat can temporarily be tacked over it, it will 
not receive permanent injury, even in such a 
severe winter as that of 1886-87, when there 
were several times registered as much as 25 degs. 
of frost. It is preferably planted—like all other 
Teas and Noisettes—on Brier seedling or cutting 



Hose Lamarque. From pa hotog-raph. 


their wants, and protect them from most of the 
dangers to which they are exposed, the more 
prominent of which are intermittent food sup¬ 
plies, extremes of heat, cold, drought, or water ; 
and as a surfacing of 6 inches of partially de¬ 
composed farmyard manure provides for all this 
and more, it may be safely recommended as the 
best possible mulch for Roses. 


4867.— Roses. —Roses may be successfully 
grown in any aspect from east to west : but the 
more sun they get, the better they will grow' 
and flower. The first week in November is the 
best time to plant. With regard to soil, Roses 
do best in a good fibrous loam, with some rotten 
manure added to it. If loam is not available, 
dig up the ground 18 inches or 2 feet deep, and 
put in plenty of rotten manure at various depths. 
You do not say whether you requiro standards 
or dwarf bushes, or the class of Roses you 
would like to cultivate, but I presume you would 
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smothered with huge masses of Madame Plan- 
tier like a great snowdrift, dazzling white in 
the sun, but who shall recognise the snowdrift 
in September ? Or, if he has been an exhibitor, 
he may recall the triumphs at the show’s of his 
darling Niphetos ; but vigorous ?—how would 
Niphetos fulfil the fourth condition ? Perhaps 
memories of the delight in Boule de Neige when 
it was new may invest it with an interest that 
enhances its abundant charms, but to include 
this the expression “vigorous climber ” would 
need to be somewhat stretched. Then why not 
Rosa polyantha, the rampant, the incredibly 
profuse, the white of whites ? Alas ! there is 
no sign of bloom in autumn, and, besides, to how 
many people is a “single” any Rose at all? 
No, there is no other Rose to fulfil all the above 
conditions but one raised some threescore years 
ago, and which, though men have been raising 
Roses ever since in all parts of the world, and 
have sent out innumerable varieties, is still 
unsurpassed—viz., Marshal's great gain, distil- 


stocks; when in a favourable situation it will 
soon cover a large area. It has the true Noisette 
tendency to retain its leaves, which, being of a 
very bright and cheerful green, constitute a 
considerable additional attraction, although 
never of the red-brown tint so much admired in 
many of the Noisette Teas. 

The exhibitor is the only Rose-grower to 
whom Lamarque is not the most invaluable of 
all white Roses, for its flowers cannot easily be 
obtained large enough to compete successfully 
in the keen struggles and eager encounters of 
the wars of the Roses of to-day, but for every 
other purpose for which Roses are appreciated, 
its pure and exquisite blooms are universal 
favourites ; and while there might be a white 
Rose hardier, one with larger flowers, one even 
more vigorous, there is no white climbing Rose 
of comparable beauty which combines so many 
first-rate and essential qualities, or which has 
so good a claim to admission among the few 
“ everybody’s Rosea ” as Lamarque. G. 
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SOUVENIR DE LA MALMAISON ROSE. 

This exquisitely beautiful, delicate, flesh- 
coloured Hose has been bo often recommended 
that it may seem like a mere work of superero¬ 
gation to commend it yet again. But beautiful 
and useful as this Rose is, it is by no means so 
generally grown nor so extensively cultivated 
as it deserves to be. Some of us can look back 
to the time when hardly any garden belonging 
to cottage or palace was thought to be furnished 
without one or more pink or crimson monthly 
Roses. Never until Souvenir de la Malmaison 
is equally or more popular will it be time to 
leave off sounding its merits and advocating 
its universal cultivation. To prevent disap¬ 
pointment, however, it must be repeated that 
this Rose is emphatically an autumnal one, not 
merely in a general but a special sense, the latter 
being so emphatic that it may almoet be said of 
it, with absolute truth, that it is good for little 
or nothing at any other season. This fact 
cannot have too wide prominence, for virtu¬ 
ally it may be said there are two Souvenir 
de la Malmaisons—a worthless one in the 
early summer, and the best of all our deli¬ 
cate pink or flesh-coloured Roses throughout all 
the autumnal months till the frost cuts them off. 
This Bose on its own roots is not infrequently 
treated as double-bearing Raspberries are. It 
is well known that the latter will fruit in the 
summer like ordinary Raspberries if a crop of 
canes is left over for this purpose ; but as the 
first crop on such canes never equals that on 
canes of the ordinary varieties, most good culti¬ 
vators remove them, and ooncentrate the entire 
vital and fruiting forceof the double or autumnal- 
bearing Raspberries into the current year’s 
shoots, that start into growth early in the spring 
and ripen their fruit in the autumn. So, by cut- 
ing back dwarf beds or bushes of Souvenir de 
la Malmaison Roses on their own roots 
in February or March, strong shoots will 
spring forth from the stools that will 
yield a rich harvest of perfect flowers from July 
to December in mild winters, and in most ordin¬ 
ary seasons up till the middle or end of October. 
These strong Bhoots are not seldom crowned with 
huge masses of from five to fifteen blooms that 
open for a month or six weeks in succession. 
Tnese shoots supply the richest furnishing for 
vases cut in great branches, and will bloom for 
several weeks in succession after cutting, especi¬ 
ally in the late autumntide. But for general 
purposes the buds should be gathered singly off 
the trusses in a half-opened state, and in this 
condition they are most useful for bouquets or 
other decorative purposes. If the entire plants 
are left to bloom in the ordinary manner from 
the first, and the early shoots are cut to the 
ground as soon as they have finished flowering, 
the base buds will immediately break afresh 
and push forth other shoots in time for late 
autumnal blooming. Another most successful 
way of treating this Rose in beds is to peg down 
the strongest shoots almost level with the ground. 
The strain upon the neck of those near to the 
collars of the plants forces them to break. These 
breaks are allowed to grow upright and bloom, 
if so disposed, late in the season. 

At the end of the growing and flowering 
season all the pegged-down shoots are cut close 
back, the beds top-dressed and pointed over, 
the vertical shoots pegged down, and in cold 
localities a few Fern fronds or boughs worked 
in as protection against severe frosts. By this 
simple mode of culture the Souvenir de la Mal¬ 
maison really renews its growth annually, and 
the same beds continue to grow and bloom on 
the same spot for years. In warmer localities 
the overhead protection may be dispensed with. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that this 
fine Bourbon Rose is equally or more tender than 
most of the family to which it belongs, and is 
rendered yet more so by the cultural expedients 
here advised to accentuate its autumnal bloom¬ 
ing proclivities. The Souvenir de la Malmaison 
is also a good wall Rose, either out-of-doors 
or in a cool house. By planting one or more 
plants on every aspect from south to due north, 
the cultivator will mostly be able to cut buds 
from the open for eight or even nine months out 
of the twelve. Unlike every other Rose, this fine 
Bourbon is improved considerably by cultivation 
under glass. The malformation of petal and 
horrid oistortion of the eye so common to early 
blooms in the open are rare or wholly unknown 
under glass. Either in ..pots or planted out 
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nearly all blooms under glass are equal to the 
best autumnal ones in the open air. Finally, to 
enjoy this Rose to the full, cut it early, and 
discard the blooms as soon or even before they 
are fully expanded, for, however, delicate in 
colour, or exquisite in form in the bud, they are 
little or nought to be admired when fully ex¬ 
panded. As to fragrance, perhaps the less said 
the better, for I have met with rosarians loud 
in their praises of its odours subtle and rich, 
and others who compared it scent to stale dish- 
washings. That both were mistaken, those who 
know this most useful autumnal Rose best will 
admit. It may also be admitted that the odour 
is unique and peculiar; but its chief merits are 
its soft colour, good form in the bud state, and 
its profuse blooming in the late autumntide and 
early winter. T. 


STRIKING ROSE CUTTINGS IN THE 
OPEN GROUND. 

Own-root Roses are evidently finding favour in 
a good many places. Quite recently I have seen 
in two different gardens a number of plants in 
flower that were only put in as cuttings last 
autumn in the open ground without any pro¬ 
tection whatever. I certainly was not prepared 
to see such a large percentage of plants obtained 
from what I may truly call a rough-and-ready 
method of dealing with Rose cuttings. The 
cuttings were taken at the beginning of October 
last, and cut into lengths of about 9 inches each, 
and then dibbled intoa narrow border without any 
preparation of the soil. In one case the border was 
between a walk and an open iron fence that divided 
the garden from a paddock, yet 60 per cent, of 
the cuttings had grown, and many of them were 
in flower early in July. In the other case, the 
cuttings were inserted in a border much shaded 
by Gooseberry-bushes, and quite a large propor¬ 
tion of them had grown into flowering plants. I 
noticed among this lot that there were several 
plants of Tea-scented Roses growing very nicely. 
From the success which has attended these two 
instances, I think they clearly show that to ob¬ 
tain Roses on their own roots is not such a 
difficult matter as some might suppose; for such 
a plan reduces the propagating of Roses to a 
minimum of trouble. But I was sorry to see 
that such young plants were allowed to 
retain their flowers in both cases, which 
I think is a mistake, as the produc¬ 
tion of flowers, when so young, is too 
great a strain upon the roots, and pre¬ 
vents their making a satisfactory growth 
the first year. In my own practice, I have 
roved that better growth is made when the 
ower-buds are picked off as soon as they 
appear. In most cases the wood of outdoor 
Hoses will be hard enough to make into cut¬ 
tings early in August, but I do not advise it 
being done unless they can have the protection 
of a frame, or hand-lights, to nrotect them from 
the sun and drying wind. Where there is no 
glass to oover the cuttings, it will be better to 
wait two months longer. J. C. C. 


4863.— Sweet Brier cuttings. —About 
the middle of October take the strongest shoots 
of the current season’s growth, and cut them into 
lengths of about 9 inches; then dibble in the 
cuttings to about half their length in a partially 
shady place, but be sure and make the soil 
firm about the base of the cuttings. They will 
be rooted by the end of the following summer, 
and may be transplanted, if required ; but they 
will be all the better if they are allowed to 
make two seasons’ growth before they are moved. 
—J.C. C. 

4887.— Budding May and Roues.— Yes, 

the branch on which the pink May is budded 
should be eut back, but not when the bud is 
inserted—not until the inserted bud is started 
into growth, or at the earliest not until the 
leaves have fallen in the autumn. With regard 
to budding Roses, it is a good plan to leave 
the shoot from 6 inches to 9 inches long above 
the bud until the following spring, when it may 
be cut back close to the bud or removed alto¬ 
gether, if the bud has failed to grow. With 
regard to the latter part of your inquiry, if you 
mean that you have inserted Rose Duds on the 
shoots of other Roses, it is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary to cut the branches back to the bud, but 
you would get a stronger growth if you were to 
do so.—J. C. C. 


ROSES, NEW V. OLD. 

We frequently Bee plates of new Roses that 
quite captivate us with their charms, and every¬ 
one is longing to possess such seemingly delight¬ 
ful additions to their list of beauties ; but the 
question is, Will they fully maintain their cha¬ 
racter when they come to be turned out to fare 
the same as older varieties ? I very much ques¬ 
tion if they will; for, after all that good sorts 
can do for us, I feel sure that good culture can 
do far more; and after the hybridist or intro¬ 
ducer of new varieties has done all that he caln, 
it is to the plodding, every-day routine of the 
practical gardener’s work that we must look 
to and rely on to keep the good thingB we have 
up to the mark and from going back to a semi- 
wild condition. I lately had a striking illustra¬ 
tion of what good culture will do for a neglected 
plant—viz., an old Rose of that lovely variety. 
Coupe de H£be, that could hardly be recognised 
by its flowers, so poor and poverty-stricken had 
they become by starvation at the root and the 
neglect of pruning, &c. ; but after a couple of 
years' attention it has regained its former cha¬ 
racter as one of the loveliest of Rosee, either 
new or old, and I think this will be -found to 
apply to many other things besides Roses. They 
come before the public with high testimonials, 
and at a high price, and people Bet great store 
by them for a time, and every resource of the 
place is lavished on them. No wonder if they 
do beat the old ones, which are half-starved that 


the new ones may have sumptuous fare; but 
when they get mingled together in the general col¬ 
lection, do they still maintain the lead ? I have 
no wish to say that real advances are not made 
sometimes ; but I question if any of the new 
sorts of Roses are likely to ever prove so useful 
as Gloire de Dijon, Coupe de Hebe, General 
Jacquimenot, and others, that have stood the 
test of time and still retain their popularity. 

J. G. H. 


A Rose note. —This is not a great Rose 
season. It promised well, but the winds, rains, 
and storms have destroyed the opening flowers, 
especially those of the Tea varieties, whose 
delicate petals are so torn, splashed, and spotted 
as to place some of them almost beyond recogni¬ 
tion. This is in the case of the worse affected ; 
but, as could be seen from the National Rose 
Society’s show at the Crystal Palace recently, 
the qualities of no Tea Rose have been de¬ 
veloped. This is only natural, as in this charm¬ 
ing section the colours are delicate and the 
whole constitution as frail almost as the wild 
Rose that now colours the hedgerow. But 
admirers of the Teas should not grumble. Last 
season saw perhaps the most perfect examples 
of this race we have witnessed for years, and 
now those who find a special delight in the 
dark-coloured Hybrid Perpetuals are reaping a 
harvest, as 1888 is pre-eminently a season tor 
the deep crimsons and shades of the same. We 
have such flowers as the glorious but inconstant 
Prince Camille de Rohan in all its charming 
richness, and A. K. Williams, Camille Bemar- 
din, Xavier Olibo, and the General Jacquimenot 
in all their freshness and beauty ; and when per¬ 
fect nothing can approach these crimson Roses, 
their colours are so decided and glowing. That 
fine old variety, which all gardeners, whether 
amateur or otherwise, know—General Jaoqui- 
menot—is splendid this season, and Prince 
Arthur, Duke of Teck, Duke of Edinburgh, are 
varieties very seldom seen so fine as this year ; 
all are of the Prince Camille de Rohan character. 
Amongst the new Roses we must note the beau¬ 
tiful variety Mrs. John Laing; it is a full, 
handsome, well-built flower, of a rosy colour. 
-E. 

4890.— Good hardy Roses. —If you would 
be content with scentless Roses, I should have 
lees difficulty in answering your question, as 
many of the hardiest and most striking Roses 
are not fragrant. All the following are more or 
less sweet-scented and hardy: La France, 
Magna Charta, Prince Camille de Rohan, Jules 
Margottin, Madame Victor Verdier, Violette 
Bouyer, Empress of India, Eclair, Heinrich 
Schultheis, Marie L. Pernet, Emily Laxton, 
Francois Courtin, Cheshunt Hybrid, and Marie 
Verdier.—J. C. C. 


4862.— Gorse for the sea-coast.— Gorge will thrive 
very well on the seaooast if the soil is not chalky, or if there 
is a good depth of soil over the ohalk. Few plants will bear 
the sea breeze better, as may be seen on the hill tope In 
many plaosa round thf poasi—B. H. 
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THU COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from July 21st 
to July 28th. 

Shifted Cinerarias and Primula® into larger pots. They 
will keep in cold frames till October. Top dressed 
Cucumbers in frames. Dressed the plants over at the same 
time, and removed a few of the old leaves, and pinched 
back young shoots. Earthed up late Melons, pressing the 
soil, which was good, sound loam, down firmly, and pegged 
out the shoots so os to fill out the frame speedily. Sowed 
a few rows of the prickly-seeded Spinaoh. It is rather too 
early yet to sow the main winter orop, but this early sow¬ 
ing often oomes in very useful. The same thing may be 
said about the Tripoli Onions. I have sown a few for 
drawing young through the autumn. Sowed Cabbages for 
spring use. Shall sow a few more seeds of the Early 
York section first week in August. I find the following 
very useful plants for room and oorridor decoration at this 
season, as they do not drop their flowers so fast as many 
plants do: Hydrangeas, Agapanthus, Paris Daisies 
various, Gloxinias, Lilies, of various kinds, in pots, but 
the soent of L. auratum is too powerful for a room; 
Euoharis am&zonioa will last a long time as a central object, 
elevated on a pedestal; nioe little specimens of Bougain¬ 
villea glabra, also, are lasting; Palms and Ferns, at this 
season, will fill in backgrounds. Layered Carnations and 
Piootees, and put in more cuttings of Pinks. Sowed seeds 
of Forget-me-not in a shady border. Pricked off young 
plants of Canterbury Bells, Hollyhocks, and Sweet Williams 
in nursery beds in reserve garden. Gave attention to the 
tying of Dahlias, Phloxes, Ac. Double Potentillas are very 
distinot and pretty now; they are rather disappointing 
later on, but few things last all the season. Stirred the 
soil among the young plants of Violets coming on for 
framing in autumn. Scattered a little old Mushroom-bed 
manure between the rows; it will form a genial mulch, and, 
if dry weather sets in, will be a great help, and probably 
prevent the red spider attacking the foliage. Thinned out 
ornamental Grasses. These are useful for outting for 
mixing with flowers. Staked Chrysanthemums ; in windy 
situations it is necessary to support the branches now; a 
branch splintered off means serious disfigurement. Used 
the engine freely among wall trees. Soap-suds from the 
laundry, or soft-soap and water, where the former souroe 
fails, is the ohief wash used, other than give them clean 
water. Prepared a bed from which early Potatoes had 
been lifted for Strawberries. I always find this plan 
answer. The ground is trenohed and well manured in the 
winter, and the cultivation the Potato orop gets mixes 
and blends it well together. Very often the Potatoes get 
a dressing of guano in addition, and, after they are cleared 
off, the land receives a good dressing of soot, which is 
forked in, and early in August the Strawberry plants will 
be set out. Potted on young plants of various Aphelandras 
in warm pit. They will be useful in stove in winter. 
A. Roezli is easily raised from seeds in heat, and fresh 
young plants, with a tuft or two of blossoms on them, are 
useful for the rooms in winter. Overhauled the stock of 
Richardias. I am a week or two later than usual this year, 
being pressed by other matters. The strongest roots are 
put into S-inoh pots, smaller sizes into 6-lnoh, and the 
offsets into smaller pots for growing on. Collected manure 
for making Mushroom-beds. Moved hard-wooded plants 
to a sheltered position in the open air to ripen the wood. 

Greenhouse. 

Neriums.— These handsome, evergreen shrubs are 
deserving of more notice than they generally reoelve at 
the hands of amateurs. They are amongst the easiest of 
all plants to grow, and are free-bloomers, provided the 
simple essential of getting the growth sufficiently matured 
during the summer is seen to; unless this condition is 
secured nothing that can be done during the winter or 
spring will make up for the defeot. The secret of suooess 
in getting Neriums to flower well, in a great measure, con¬ 
sists in exposing them out-of-doors for a longer time in the 
summer and autumn than many things tequire. The 
plants are very effective in the form of large specimens, 
especially where there are roomy houses to grow and 
flower them in; but, in most cases, they are the most use¬ 
ful when comparatively small, such, for instance, as 
examples oonfined to one or two stems, grown in pots, 
from 6 inches to 8 inches in diameter. Plants that were 
forced a little so as to bloom during the spring will now 
have made some growth after flowering, and should be 
stood out in a position where they will be fully exposed to 
the sun. If they have not been moved into pots 2 inches 
or 8 inches larger than those they bloomed in it will be 
better to give them a shift; this will not interfere with 
their being stood out, provided their wants in the matter 
of water are attended to, as they are not in the least 
delioate-rooted subjeots that require careful treatment 
after being potted. Good, ordinary loam, with enough 
sand mixed with it to enable the large amount of water 
which the plants require to pass freely through it, is the 
most suitable soil for Neriums, though they will thrive in 
peat; but where loam of good quality is used they usually 
are disposed to bloom more freely in it. Drain well, and 
make the soil quite firm in the pots. It will be better for 
the plants if the pots are plunged in ooal-ashes ; in all oases 
where plants will bear being so treated it is a saving in the 
labour of watering, as the soil does not dry up nearly so 
quickly when the pots are not exposed to the drying 
Influence of the sun and air. Young stook that were 
atruok last autumn after the shoots were partially ripened, 
and that were moved into larger pots in the spring, will 
also be ready for putting out-of-doors. Spring-struck 
cuttings should now be moved into 6-inon pots, 
and may be put outside in the oouree of two or three 
weeks. Both large and small plants that have been 
allowed to come slowly Into flower with ordinary green¬ 
house treatment should also be stood out as soon os the 
flowers get shabby. Plants that are already in pots as 
large as it is thought necessary to give them for the 
present, if the soil is full of roots, should have manure- 
water given them once a week during this and the ensuing 
month. By this means large specimens may be kept in 
good condition for several years. Syringe overhead two 
or three times a week in bright weather. 

Pelargroniuma.— The large-flowered kinds of Polar- 

i oniums will, if allowed, keep on producing more or less 
owers so long as they continue to make growth, but it is 
not advisable to let them go on in this way, for if they are 
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not headed down whilst there is enough time to admit of 
their making the requisite amount of new growth before 
autumn they will not bloom as early as required next 
summer. The plants should now be turned out-of-doors 
for about three weeks, so that the shoots may get hard and 
matured previous to heading them down. This is neces¬ 
sary, as, if the tops are removed whilst the base of the 
shoots is at all soft and in an immature state, they will not 
break freely or regularly. They should be stood where 
they will be fully exposed to the sun, and have no more 
water given them than will prevent their flagging very 
much. 

Fancy Pelargoniums.— This seotion of Pelargo¬ 
niums have not been so much in favour with cultivators 
in recent times as they onoe were, yet they well deserve a 
plaoe in every greenhouse. They produce a mass of flowers 
quite distinot in character and in colour from other kinds, and 
are most effective for general decorative use. They do not 
keep on blooming so long as the large-flowered sorts will, 
consequently, as soon as the principal orop of flowers is 
faded it is necessary to prepare them for outting in. The 

S lants should be put out of-doors for a short time previous 
) shortening the tops. Keep them drier at the roots 
than when the object is to assist growth, but it is better 
not to allow the soil to beoome quite so dry as in the case 
of the large-flowered kinds. These fancy varieties make 
muoh shorter growth than the large sorts, and when 
headed book the shoots should not be out so dose in. 

Stove. 

Amaryllis.—Though these bulbs are generally looked 
upon as cool stove plants, and whilst being brought on to 
flower, and during the time they are making their growth 
are kept in artificial heat, they will still suoceed very well 
with greenhouse treatment, under whioh they bloom later, 
ooming in through the summer, and consequently making 
their growth later. Plants that are grown in this way will 
now be in full growth, and should be enoouraged by mak¬ 
ing as muoh use of the sun heat as circumst ances will permit 
of, by dosing the house as early in the afternoon as other 
things grown along with them will do with. If a small pit 
or garden frame is available that is standing in a position 
where it will be fully under the influence of the sun, muoh 
may be done to aooelerate growth by dosing the lights 
about three or four o’dook p.m. whilst the solar rays are on 
the glass. When grown in this way little shade is re¬ 
quired, and that only for a few hours in the middle of the 
day. The plants should be well supplied with water to 
the roots, and in addition ought to be syringed freely 
overhead in the afternoons at the time the air is shut off. 
This is neoessary to keep down red spider, to whioh 
Amaryllis are somewhat liable. In syringing them and 
other things, with the object in question, the plants 
should not be merely sprinkled, but should have the water 
freely applied, directing it with sufficient foroe to dear 
away any insects that may be present. Any plants that 
require re-potting may be shifted now; if the work is oare- 
fully carried out so as not to disturb the roots more than 
unavoidable, the re-potting may be done at this Beason 
as well as in the spring, before the growth begins to move. 

Pancratlums.— These beautiful sweet-scented flowers 
require moderate stove heat. Where there is the means 
of growing ordinary stove plants there are few bulbs more 
deserving of notioe. They take up little room, and are 
certain and regular bloomers. The flowers, in addition to 
their exquisite perfume, are amongst the most elegant and 
effective that oan be used in bouquets, or in association 
with others for filling stands or vases. The best kind to 
grow is P. fragrans, a pure white-flowered species, with a 
dose, oompact habit of growth that does not take up so 
muoh room as an Amaryllis. The plants differ in their 
time of flowering according to the amount of heat they 
are subjected to, coming In during the latter part of 
spring, or later on in summer. As soon as the blooming 
is over enoourage the growth by giving them a moderately 
warm temperature. Keep the soil fairly moist, and 
syringe overhead in the afternoons. Shade slightly in the 
middle of the day for the next six weeks, after whioh, un¬ 
less the weather is exceptionally hot and bright, they will 
be better for having the sun on them. 

Gloxinias.— Old plants that were started into growth 
early will now in most oases have passed their best in 
flowering; but if they have been carefully attended to in 
keeping them free from lnseots, so that the foliage is still 
healthy and presentable, they may be kept going for a 
time longer, as if their wants in the matter of water are 
supplied, they will still make growth that will produoe a 
moderate quantity of bloom during the ensuing month. 
But in oases when the leaves have got shabby it will be 
well to ripen the plants off; this oan be done by partially 
withholding water so as to disoourage the growth extend¬ 
ing further; but, in doing this, tne roots must not be 
kept so dry as would cause the tops to die down at onoe, 
or the bulbs will be so injured as to endanger their de¬ 
caying through the winter. Any exceptionally fine varie¬ 
ties that it is felt are worth propagating should now have 
some leaves put in. Gloxinias produoe bulbs from cuttings 
made of the leaves; in the oase of any kind that is Boaroe, 
and of whioh it is desirable to obtain as muoh stook as 
possible, the leaves may be laid down on the cutting pots 
or pans, by whioh means, by inserting a little of the stalk 
in the sand and severing the mid rib of the leaf in about 
two places at equal distances apart, a bulb will be formed 
at each plaoe as well as one at the bottom of the stalk. A 
pebble about the size of a pigeon's egg should be laid on 
the leaf at each place above where the oentral rib has been 
severed, so as to keep it in oontaot with the sand and 
enable it to form a bulb. When only a few extra bulbs are 
required, the leaves may be put in upright, two or three in 
a six-inch pot, inserting about an inch of stalk in the 
sand. Keep the sand moist, and shade from the sun. A 
moderate stove-heat answers best for striking these leaf 
cuttings. 

Young Gloxinias.— Young plants raised from seed 
sown in spring should be moved out of the boxes or little 
pots in whioh they were first plaoed; four or five-inch pots 
will be large enough for them to flower in. Keep them 
dose to the glass so as to have the neoessary compact 
habit of growth. These seedlings will bloom nioely during 
the autumn. Thomas Baucis. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Sow East Lothian Stooks thinly In the open air, and pot 
up at least a part of them in October to winter under 
SUM. If grown on steadily under glass they are very 


useful for the conservatory in the early spring. Cut Ever¬ 
green and other hedges. Hollies and Laurels should be 
pruned with the knife, but the shears may be used for 
small-foliaged plants, suoh ae Yew, Box, Arbor-vita, 
Cupressus, Ac. Summer creepers will require frequent 
attention to prevent entanglement. The present is a good 
time for budding operations as the bark works freely; bods 
of Boses inserted now, if the stooks are headed back, will 
flower in the autumn. If prize blooms are required on 
Dahlias the growth of the plants must be opened out by 
placing four stakes, in addition to the central one to which 
the main stem is tied, to each plant. Any plants whioh 
are making too much growth should have the shoots 
thinned. Outside window-boxes and baskets suspended in 
balconies must not be allowed to suffer for want of water. 

It is sometimes thought that, in a showery time, plants in 
suoh positions will not require any water, but it is not wise 
to take this for granted without examination. Stimulants 
may, with advantage, be given to plants growing in a oon¬ 
fined space which are producing blossoms. 8weet Peas 
should be supported in some neat fashion with wire or 
stakes ; whatever is used should not be too conspicuous. 
The plants in herbooeous borders will need oonstant atten¬ 
tion in tying, pioking off dead flowers and seeds, and, if 
the weather sets in hot and dry, it may be neoessary to 
water; the first things to require it will be Hollyhooksand 
Phloxes. Where carpet or leaf-bedding is in use it is 
neoessary to keep the outlines trim, or the beds will soon 
be a confused mass. 

Fruit Garden. 

In vineries where the Grapes are just beginning to colour 
the Vines, unless they are in very robust health, may be 
permitted to extend their lateral growth. This will give a 
little healthy stimulus to the roots, that will assist the flnsl 
swelling of the berries, and improve the oolour and bloom 
also. Mildew does not give much trouble in a well- 
ventilated house that is not crammed full of plants In pots. 
Give all the air possible to early Peach-houses where the 
fruits are all gathered. Keep the foliage healthy as long as 
possible by using the engine; the syringe is a poor tool at 
this season for this work. The roots must also be kept in 
a moist oondition. Branch-dying and bud-dropping might 
often be traced in Its first beginnings to neglect of watering 
after the orop of fruit was gathered. If Melons crack when 
approaching the ripening period it is often a sign of 
insufficient ventilation ; possibly, also, the roots may have 
been allowed to get too dry, ana th«n hurriedly deluged 
with water. What is required in fruit growing is an 
equable oondition all through the season ef growth, and 
this implies on the part of the oultivator watchfulness and 
the power to draw right conclusions from his observation. 
Do not permit anything to shade the main leaves. After a 
orop of fruit is set and regularly swelling all lateral growth 
must be pi ached back, and It will be better for all male 
blossoms to be removed also. Ripening fruit must be kept 
rather drier to bring up the flavour. If canker is noticed 
attaok it at once with fresh lime. Melons do best in a firm 
bed of rather heavy loam. Prepare ground for new planta¬ 
tions of Strawberries. If it has been recently moved it 
should be made firm by treading or rolling when the surface 
is dry. A loose root-run is not favourable for building up 
short-stalked leaves and plump, well-matured buds. The 
first week in August Is a good time to plant. Strawberry 
plants for early forcing should be plaoed in the fruiting-pots 
as soon as possible to get the pots full of roots. Firm pot¬ 
ting Is very essential for obtaining the best results. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow early Cabbages not later than the 2nd of August. 
In the northern counties the seeds should be sown at onoe. 
Enfield Market, Carter’s Heartwell, and Wheeler’s Imperial 
are good varieties. The strong shoots of recently-planted 
Asparagus should be supported with stakes; the wind baa 
a good deal of power over isolated shoots not very well 
established, and if these get a twist the growth mil be 
stopped. In inland distriots salt may be sprinkled over 
Asparagus-beds any time in dry weather; the moisture in 
the atmoephere will gradually dissolve it, and it will sink 
down into the soil and be gradually taken up by the root*. 
In no case should a pound to the square yard be exoeeded, 
and in a general way half that quantity at one dressing 
will be better. Nitrate of soda is a good application to 
most vegetables at this season, especially where, in previous 
years, there has been an absence of tenderness in the 
produoe. Aooording to the books 100 lb. of nitrate of soda 
oontains 16} lb. of nitrogen. It Is thought by some 
cultivators that it promotes, in some instances, an over- 
luxuriant leaf growth, and where that is the case it should 
be toned and blended with something of an opposite 
oharaoter. Rub off all shoots from the main stems of 
Tomatoes in the bud state. Thin the cluster of blossoms 
by tbs removal of deformed or imperfectly fertilised 
specimens. Where Tomatoes are ripening under glass, as 
fast as the ripe fruits are cut from the bottom of the plants, 
enoourage new shoots to break forth, reserving the best 
and strongest to fill up the spaoe with suooessional bearing 
wood. The Timato-house must have a very free ventila¬ 
tion now; should there be any tendency to fruit cracking 
it may be generally regarded as a sign of too much moisture 
in the atmosphere and freer ventilation will remedy this 
In Baving seeds of early Potatoes good, well-grown 
examples only should be seleoted from the most fertile 
roots. Green them by laying them in an open shed for a 
time. Earth up early Celery, and draw up soil to the stem* 
of early Leeks. K. Hobdat. 

Work In the Town Garden. 

The recent wet weather has been more favourable to 
growth than bloom so far, while, at the same time, 
temperatures have been so low that only Dahlias, Cannes, 
Zinnias, and other comparatively hardy subjects, appear 
to have made muoh progress. Where the few months of 
summer constitute the only time in whioh the outdoor 
garden affords any pleasure, suoh an inolement season is 
very disheartening, but it does not do to give up fora 
failure or two, ana we must hope for a change presently, 
in the meantime keeping everything in good order, and 
studying neatness, especially as regards Grass, walks, 
edgings, Ac. The beds are, at any rate, filling up now, 
even If they do not make much display, and plenty of wore 
I for leisure moments will be found in tying up suoh subjects 
as require support, training creepers, ®c., and keeping 
weeds down, either by hand or means of the hoe. Gaiuar- 
I dies are now blooming freely; no more elegant and useful 
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flower than this oan be named: they appear to be almost 
indifferent to the weather, and grow and bloom with the 
greatest freedom everywhere. Choice named kinds are, of 
course, to be preferred, but even ordinary seedlings are 
often very beautiful, and most easily raised. In the green¬ 
house choice Palms and Ferns, as also Gloxinias, foliage 
and other Begonias, and, indeed, everything of at all a 
tender nature, should be allowed a gentle fire heat, so as 
to keep the moist, stagnant air in motion, and prevent 
damping, &o. I do not know any plant capable of produc¬ 
ing a more gorgeous show of blossom than Gloxinias when 
well done, and with a very moderate degree of heat, plenty 
of moisture, a sweet atmosphere, and constant care, they 
will flourish in any locality. Seedlings that were sown 
early in the spring will now be fit to pot off singly from the 
boxes ; they do best in a light, open mixture of peat, loam, 
and leaf-mould, in nearly equal parts, with plenty of coarse 
sand, and, if pushed on vigorously, nearly everyone will 
bloom nicely by the autumn. Under similar treatment 
the varieties of Achimenes do equally well; these are 
among the finest of basket-plants for a warm house. 
Cajtor-oil plants in pots are now commencing to form 
handsome objects. Keep them warm and feed them well. 

_ B. C. R. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

TREE OR WINTER-FLOWERING CARNA¬ 
TIONS. 

Although Tree Carnations are termed per¬ 
petual flowering, it is too much to expect that 
the Bame plants will keep up a succession of 
bloom throughout the winter. There is a 


winter flowering ; it Is very distinct in habit of 
growth ; the flowers are of medium size, very 
pure, and are produced freely, in addition to 
which they open well and do not split the calyx. 
Purity is another good variety, of good habit, 
and very sweet-scented. La Belle is al9o a 
popular variety ; it is of a tall, slender habit of 
growth, with fringed flowers. White Swan, a 
vigorous grower, with rather thin flowers ; this 
variety is still grown to some extent, but I can¬ 
not say much in its favour. Other good sorts 
are Louisa Ashburton, The Bride, and for early 
spring flowering W. P. Milner, though a border 
Carnation, may be recommended for pot cul¬ 
ture. 

Scarlet varieties.— Although the scarlet 
varieties of this section are somewhat numerous 
and most of them have some merit, yet few of 
them are to be relied upon to give a succes- 
sional supply of good blooms during the winter 
months. It would be useless to say that any 
one particular variety should be grown in 
preference to all the others, for while one may 
prove best one season, or in one locality, 
another variety may take the lead at another 
time or place, and it is on account of this in¬ 
constancy and variation that it is difficult to 



great difference in the varieties ; some 
flower much more freely than others ; but 
I believe that most of the varieties that are 
usually catalogued in this section will 
flower at mid-winter, provided the plants 
have been grown ia such a way during 
the summer as to give them the best chance 
of throwing up their flower stems at the 
proper time, and that they receive 


proper treatment afterwards. Where a con¬ 
stant supply of bloom is required the plants 
should be grown on in two or throe sepa¬ 
rate batches, for even Miss JoliiTe, which is, 
perhaps, the most prolific of all, will not flower 
continuously. Miss Joliffe will usually bloom a 
second time about six weeks after the first crop 
of flowers is over ; while many of the sorts that 
begin lo expand their blossoms in the autumn 
will be exhausted just at a time when the 
weather ia very dull, and consequently they do 
not flower again until the spring, or if they do 
the flowers are very poor. 

The best plants for mid-winter flowering will 
be those that are propagated about the end of 
March or beginning of April. They should be 
potted off as soon as sufficiently rooted, and 
after they have been kept close for a few days, 
so that they may take hold of the new soil, they 
should be exposed as much as possible ; and if 
grown in a pit, the lights may be taken off alto¬ 
gether on all favourable occasions. The plants 
may then be potted on into 6-inch pots, and 
placed out in an exposed position, where they 
can remain until they are likely to be damaged 
by heavy rains in the autumn. After they are 
housed, their main requirements will be plenty 
of light and air, just sufficient fire-heat to keep 
out the frost or dry the atmosphere in wet 
weather, and careful attention in watering. In 
case of green-fly or any other insects making 
their appearance, the plants must be thoroughly 
fumigated, as if once the insects get a hold the 
blooms will suffer very much. Those who wish 
to succeed with winter Carnations will do well 
to bear in mind that they cannot be forced into 
flower, but must be grown on with as little 
artificial heat as is consistent with their natural 
requirements. 

White varieties.— I should select Mdlle. 
Carle as the best white /vanetak especially for 
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Tree Carnation Miss Joliffe. 


decide which are the best. However, I have 
no hesitation in selecting Lucifer, especially for 
winter work. It belongs to the dwarf section, 
and although not a very vigorous grower, it is 
remarkably free-flowering ; the flowers are well 
formed, and very brilliant in colour. A. Alega- 
tiere is another useful sort, and must not be dis¬ 
carded for any of the newer varieties. Like the 
first named, it is of dwarf habit and very free, 
but it is somewhat inclined to produce flowers 
flaked with white, especially if the plants are 
healthy. Huntsman is also a good old variety. 
Rufus may be included among the useful sorts ; 
I have seen this very fine, especially in the 
autumn time. Other good scarlet sorts are 
Duke of Albany, Worthington G. Smith, Lord 
Rokeby, Raspail, and Sir Charles Wilson, a 
very distinct variety, of vigorous growth, and 
with large fringed flowers. 

Pink varieties. —Miss Joliffe.—This variety 
(here illustrated) has now become so popular 
that it needs no description, being of a soft, 
delicate shade of colour, which is not only rare 
among Carnations, but seldom found in other 
flowers. It has become one of the most useful 
of all market plants, and is more extensively 
grown for that purpose than any other Carna¬ 
tion. Magnifica, deep rose-pink, large full 


flowers, free, and of good habit; Mrs. Llewellyn, 
light rosy-pink, very distinct, the foliage being 
of a pale glaucous green ; Juliette, Seraph, and 
Annie Casey are also very good pink varieties ; 
but none except Miss Joliffe are likely to be of 
much value for market work. I must not omit 
Laura, a good variety with large fringed 
flowers, and nearly approaching Miss Joliffe in 
colour. 

Yellow varieties.— Pride of Penshurst.— 
This is the most popular yellow Carnation at 
the present time, and when sent out was con¬ 
sidered to be far in advance of any variety then 
known ; but is it distinct from Mrs. George 
Hawtrey? I have seen the two growing side 
by side, the last-named (as I am informed) 
being propagated from stock obtained before 
Pride of Penshurst was heard of, and, as I saw 
them, they appeared to be identical, or, if there 
was any difference, Mrs. G. Hawtrey was a 
little deeper in colour. Andalusia has pale- 
yellow, large-fringed flowers. Where cut blooms 
are required this is one of the most valuable of 
all the win ter-flowering Carnations. It does not 
make an effective pot plant, as it is of a strag¬ 
gling habit of growth, but it is remarkably free- 
flowering, and the blooms open well during the 
dullest days of the year. Tissot’s Yellow is 
another useful variety with smooth, well-formed 
flow’ers. 

Crimson varieties.— Dr. Raymond, some¬ 
what after the old crimson Clove in colour, but 
rather brighter, is a very useful sort, being of 
dwarf habit and very free-flowering ; Valencia, 
large, full, fringed flowers, distinct and good ; 
Indian Chief, deep crimson, of slender growth ; 
Mrs. Keen, rich crimson, large, full flowers, tall, 
vigorous habit. 

Striped, edged, and flaked varieties.— 
Few of these are of any value for cutting pur¬ 
poses, but some of them are very pretty, and 
well worthy of a place in a collection. The fol¬ 
lowing are among the best that I am acquainted 
with : Prince of Orange, yellow, edged with 
rose, flowers large and full; Chevalier, bright 
yellow, lightly striped with red ; Atilla, pale 
flesh, broadly striped with scarlet; Whipper- 
in, scarlet and crimson striped, vigorous grower; 
La Zouave, pink and scarlet flaked, very free ; 
Jean Sisley, buff and crimson, dwarf habit; 
Empress of Germany, white, lightly tipped and 
striped with red, the flowers large and full. 

__ A. 

RAISING BEGONIAS FROM SEED. 

In order to obtain plants that will flower with 
any degree of freedom during the late summer 
and autumn of the same year, seed should be 
sown very early in February. Seedling Begonias 
always make such pretty bushy and well- 
flowered plants compared with those obtained 
by any other mode of propagation, and in 
addition afford so much larger and finer flowers, 
that no other method of increase should, as a 
rule, be adopted. Indeed, I consider that well- 
grown examples in 5 inch or 6-inch pots raised 
From seed sown in the spring of the same year, 
when in full flower—say, during August or 
September—and the strain being a good one, 
exceed in beauty those obtained by any other 
means. Not but what larger specimens raised 
the previous season, and measuring 2£ feet or 
3 feet in height by 2 feet or so in diameter, are, 
perhaps, more imposing, but for many purposes 
such large plants are unsuitable, and I often 
think that neat little examples of these and 
many other florists’ flowers are really more 
beautiful when done as they should be than the 
huge plants that make such a feature on an 
exhibition table. I have seen really grand 
plants in 6-inch pots, and measuring something 
like 18 inches high by as much in diameter in 
full bloom by the end of the month of June, 
the seed having been sown about the middle of 
January; but these were the result of ex¬ 
ceptionally careful cultivation by the best 
growers of Begonias I ever knew, with every 
appliance at hand, and the plants of the now 
somewhat old-fashioned, free-branching, and 
rather small-flowered class, which there is little 
doubt grew more rapidly and freely than 
the more highly-bred hybrids of the present day. 
Still, by sowing the last week in January, or 
even during February, and keeping the plants 
growing on steadily, almost perfect plants of the 
size referred to may be obtained, even with the 
use of little or no fire-heat after about the end 
of May, by the month of August or September. 
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Sowing the seed. —Thu, being excessively 
fine, must be sown upon a carefully-prepared 
surface of finely-sifted and well-drained soil, if 
more than a very small proportion of it is to 
germinate and do any good. Peat is entirely 
unsuitable, on account of its invariably "green¬ 
ing” on the surface in a short time. Loam is made 
use of by some, but is too apt to cake to meet 
my idea of a perfect material. After trying 
pretty nearly everything, I have found nothing 
to equal a mixture of rather roughly sifted 
leaf-mould, which should have been previously 
well baked to destroy any fungoid germs, Ac., 
with a little fine loam, a good dash of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, and some coarse, gritty sand. This 
should be placed to the depth of from an inch to 
an inch and a-half—more being quite unneces¬ 
sary for this purpose—over the drainage, which 
of course must be sufficiently ample to bring the 
ultimate level of the soil up to within half an 
inch or so of the rim of the pot or pan. Between 
the drainage and the soil must be placed a thin 
layer of the rough siftings of the soil (but 
avoiding any bits of wood likely to produce 
fungus) or of fresh, coarse-grained Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. Press the whole down gently and firmly 
with a flat piece of wood, water it well, and in 
ten minutes* time surface it with a bare quarter 
of an inch of very finely-sifted leaf-mould, con¬ 
taining a mere dash of fine silver Band. Sow 
the seed on this evenly and thinly, and barely 
cover it with a dusting of the same fine soil. 
Place a pane of glass, white-washed on the out¬ 
side by preference, over each, and plunge the 
pan or pot in a bottom-heat of about 70 degs., 
with an air warmth of, say, 5 degs. less. Under 
such circumstances every seed, if it be really 
sound and fresh, will germinate in from ten 
days to a fortnight’s time, though however 
carefully managed, the best seed will sometimes 
come up very irregularly at first. The soil 
must be kept regularly moist, but never watered 
until it shows signs of dryness. 

Pricking off the young plants. —Directly 
the young plants begin to form the first proper 
or rough leaf they ought to be pricked out 
singly ; though if damping is troublesome it 
may be done even before, but I have always 
found giving more air, dusting with fine dry 
sand, and dipping the pans in water for ten 
minutes, instead of watering overhead, when 
necessary, sufficient to check this infection for 
some time. Still, all things considered, the 
sooner the seedlings are pricked off the better. 
To do so prepare other pans, or boxes, as 
before, and dibble the plants out nearly 1 inch 
apart (though leBs will do at first), with a fine- 
pointed bit of stick. In a moderately moist 
and genial warmth they will soon begin to 
grow, and in a month’s time should need boxing 
off again, or potting singly. If the former plan 
is adopted use less drainage, and any rather 
rough, light compost, consisting chiefly of leaf- 
mould, and set the plants out therein, at about 
2 inches apart, lifting them with good balls, and 
watering them in well. After growing them on 
thus for a time they may be hardened off in 
frames, and planted out in well-prepared beds 
in the open air in June. If grown in pots they 
should be shifted on as fast as possible until 
5 inches or 6 inches in size are reached, in which 
they will bloom well during the autumn. 

B. C. R. 


Variegated Japanese Astilbe (A. ja- 
ponica aurea reticulata).—This is an ornamental 
plant, but not such a free grower as the parent, 
and the plumy panicles of the flowers are not so 
white, being more of a pale creamy hue. It has, 
however, the foliage attractively variegated with 
yellow, which makes well-grown specimens 
highly effective even when out of bloom. It 
succeeds best when grown in pots, and at all 
times must have careful attention. It is valu¬ 
able for intermixing in groups in the conserva¬ 
tory or greenhouse.—T. 

Scarborough Lilies (Vallotas).— I saw 
a note from "B.,” in Gardening, July 7th, 
page 232, on watering Vallotas. I will give you 
my opinion and experience of them. Some 
years ago, when residing at North Shields, I had 
about 40 grand flowering bulbs. I removed to 
Morpeth in November, put my Vallotas, al¬ 
ready singly in 6-inch pots, into the attic for 
the winter, and in March following I was 
astonished to find nothing but skins left. I 
concluded that without water, even in the 
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winter, they would devour themselves, or live 
on their own substance. I did not save one; 
my opinion is they will live in water. I have a 
few now, but not large enough to flower. I 
water them frequently in winter, and now keep 
them very damp. I would recommend that not 
more than three be planted in a 4-inch pot when 
taken from their parent, and shifted every two 
years into 1-inch larger pots, until you arrive to 
8-inch pots, in which they should remain per¬ 
manently, adding fresh soil now and then by 
removing the old off the top; but water they 
must have in winter, or they will gradually 
cease to exist. I like one in each pot—I fancy 
they do better; and from the fact of the roots 
being of a spongy nature, it seems to me that 
they require plenty of moisture, and from April 
to August should be watered every day; and 
my impression is that wherever a failure occurs, 
it is due to insufficient watering. Of course, 
the plants must have plenty of drainage, for you 
can drown a plant as easily as you can a fish.— 
Edward Todd. 


ACHIMENES AND GLOXINIAS. 

One of the principal causes of the tubers of 
Achimenes decaying when at rest is their being 
insufficiently matured. It frequently happens 
that when the plants have flowered they get 
little attention afterwards, and are allowed to 
die off prematurely. In place of this, they 
should be stood where they will have plenty of 
light and sufficient air, and be regularly attended 
to with water, so that the leaves and stems may 
keep fresh and healthy until the tubers have 
attained their full size and maturity. The 
plants that were started early and were first in 
bloom will not require fire-heat to finish up 
their growth ; those that 'were started late, and 
that, consequently, may not complete their 
growth until further on in the season, will, if 
the weather is cold, need a little warmth. 

The same remarks apply to Gloxinias, especi¬ 
ally in the case of young stock, the tubers of 
which are yet small. After flowering they 
should be kept quite free from thrips and red 
spider ; if either of these pests attack the 
leaves they will cause them to die off before 
their time, thereby checking the growth of the 
tubers, and leaving them soft and insufficiently 
ripened. Gloxinias have been so much im¬ 
proved of late years that seed of a really good 
strain may be depended on to produce varieties 
good enough for all ordinary purposes, but 
when any of an exceptional character appear 
it is well to increase them. This is best effected 
by the ordinary process of striking the leaves, 
which when put in should have attained their 
full size and be firm in texture, as if deficient 
in this respect they will decay before tubers of 
a useful size are formed. It is better to use 
these leaf-cuttings entire than to sever the 
central rib in the way that is sometimes prac¬ 
tised, as the produce of whole leaves will be 
much larger and in better condition for flower¬ 
ing next year than the small tubers that result 
from divided leaves. Leave about £ inch of 
the stem attached, and insert it and a little of 
the base of the leaf in the sand. Three or four 
leaves may be put in a 6-inch pot in sand, which 
keep slightly moist, but not too wet. The 
cuttings do best when not confined under pro¬ 
pagating glasses or in a cutting-box, simply 
standing them in the stove and shading them a 
little when the weather is bright. The princi¬ 
pal thing to aim at is to keep the leaves fresh and 
green as long as possible. Whilst they remain 
in this condition the young tubers keep growing, 
and the larger they get the better they wul 
bloom next summer. T. 


Gardenias. —Where the most is to be made 
of Gardenias, it is necessary to see that they 
are not stinted for root room now, especially 
in the case of plants that are wanted to flower 
in the early months of the year. These, as the 
pots they now occupy get filled with roots, 
Bhould be repotted into others from 2 inches to 
4 inches larger. Peat, if good in quality, is 
preferable for Gardenias, but where none, 
except the heavy black material sometimes used 
in the culture of pot plants is obtainable, it is 
better to give loam; but this also should be 
good and contain a fair portion of vegetable 
matter, some rotten manure and a good sprink¬ 
ling of sand being added. After potting, keep 
the plants In a brisk-growing temperature until 


the days get shorter. Let them have plenty of 
light with a little shade up to the end of next 
month when the weather is sunny, after which 
the plants do not require it. A moderate 
amount of air ought to be given every day, the 
object being to get the plants furnished with 
stout, robust growth well set with flower-buds 
during autumn, in whioh condition there is 
much less danger of the buds dropping pre¬ 
maturely when the plants are subjected to the 
warm treatment necessary to get the flowers to 
open through the dull, sunless winter months. 
—B. 


HYBRIDISING ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

4819.—The first necessary understanding is 
that, unless steps be taken to secure at least 
reasonable chance of obtaining improved varie¬ 
ties, the labour entailed will be just so much 
waste effort. The following hints, if faithfully 
carried out, will prevent the disappointment of 
raising nothing but worthless varieties. Firstly, 
it is essential that the best varieties extant be 
chosen to work with; and secondly, that the 
plants shall be cultivated up to the highest 
pitch of health and vigour, the plants being, at 
the time of fertilisation, in their second year of 
growth, and not having been allowed to bloom 
too much the previous season. You should have 
a definite aim in each cross. For instance, yon 
have, say, a rose-colour remarkable for its 
beauty, but of Bmall size ; hence, to increase its 
size, you cross with a larger bloom, or perhaps 
a good bloom has a bad habit, which may oe 
similarly remedied. Intermediate shades of 
colour may also be thus produced ; and, in fact, 
many desirable objects will present themselves 
to you on looking over your collection. As a 
general rule, the female parent influences the 
habit of the plant, and the male the flower ; also, 
sometimes, the female gives size of flower, and the 
male colour, but there are many departures from 
this. Having decided upon your crosses, you 
must carefully take out the anthers from those 
selected as the female parents while the blooms 
are only half-open, before the pollen ripens, re¬ 
jecting the two or three first blooms of the truss, 
using only about half-a-dozen or so of the next 
pips that open. Make your crosses at midday, 
when the sun is shining ; a dull, damp dav will 
not do. Take the pollen from the selected male 
parents with a camel’s-hair brush, and place on 
the stigma of the female as soon as the divisions 
curl back, or the next day will do. Then mark 
each flower crossed by lying a thread round the 
stem, and make a note of the crosses, so that 
you may afterwards judge of the measure of 
your success. When once the seeds are set and 
swelling you may throw more strength into 
them by pinching the point of the plant above 
the truss. I have myself obtained several varie¬ 
ties that I value highly in the above manner, 
some being superior to either parent, others 
combining the excellencies of both, while others 
are quite different from either parent. As to 
hybridising between Zonal and other sections of 
Pelargoniums, it probably may be done, though 
I scarcely see its utility, aB, to my mind, either 
class is most beautiful on its own separate 
merits. I omitted to mention that when cross¬ 
ing, in order to make sure, it is best to apply a 
little pollen on two or three successive days, 
beginning as soon as the stigma opens.—C. H. S. 

- Fertilisation must be effected in a light, 

dry, and airy house. Wait until the five fila¬ 
ments of the stigma are almost fully developed 
and curve back into the stem, then apply the 
pollen, either direct from the anthers, taking 
them off with a fine pair of pliers, or by 
means of a small camel-hair brush. This 
should be done as near noon as possible 
and while the sun is shining brightly, or it will 
not "take.” The season has been very bad for 
such work so far owing to the want of sun. If 
fertilisation has been properly effected the fact 
will be known by the petals falling the next 
day at latest. Mark the blooms, ana keep the 
plants dry and warm. Sow the seed early next 
spring in loamy soil and genial warmth ; keep 
the plants moving, and most of them will bloom 
sufficiently to show their character before the 
winter. As regards the cross between a Zonal 
and large-flowering Pelargonium, I can only re¬ 
commend " Nixon ” to try it.—B. C. R. 


Zebra plants (Marantas). —For ordinary 
decorative use these plants are much better 
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when small or of medium size. Where large 
specimens exist the best time to break them up 
is early in spring before they begin to grow; 
bat if this was not then carried out and an in* 
crease of stock is required, the work may now 
be done, provided a brisk heat can be given so 
as to get the divided pieces to make growth and 
become established before winter. Turn the 
plants out of the pots and shake away the soil, 
at the same time disentangling the roots, so 
that there will be no necessity for cutting them 
or breaking them in separating the crowns. 
This separation is best effected with a strong, 
long-bladed knife. The pieces may be reduced 
more or less in size in accordance with the num¬ 
ber required ; single crowns will succeed, or 
each piece may consist of two or more crowns. 
In all cases as many roots as possible should be 
secured to each piece. Marantas will thrive in 
either peat or loam. Loam suits the stronger- 
growing kinds, whilst the smaller-leaved sorts 
usually do best in peat. A moderate quantity 
of sand should be added to the soil. When the 
plants are broken up at this time no larger pots 
should be used than will just admit the roots 
and allow room for the additional growth that 
will take place before winter. Pot moderately 
firm, give a little water to the soil, but not so 
much as to make it over-wet, or it may ciuse 
the old roots to perish before there are any new 
ones to give the necessary support. Keep warm 
and close with a moist atmosphere, shade closely 
from the sun until the plants begin to grow, and 
syringe slightly overhead in the afternoon. Keep 
the plants growing as long as there is a fair 
amount of daylight, for the more growth that 
can be secured before the dormant period comes 
on the greater the progress will be the following 
summer. Young stock, the produce of speci¬ 
mens that were divided in spring, will now re¬ 
quire moving into pots a size larger. This 
should be done without delay, so as to allow 
time for the roots to get hold of the new soil 
before the growing season is over.—N. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

During the past few years Pelargoniums of the 
Zonal type have been largely grown for winter 
blooming, and certainly they are, when well 
managed, a great addition to the list of winter 
flowers, as the brilliant colours are even more 
welcome in the short, dark days than they are 
now when such a host of other plants with 
bright flowers are competing with them in the 
rivalry for place as first favourites. After try¬ 
ing a good many plans for securing good plants 
I hati confidently recommend the following way 
as dure to give good results if carefully carried 
oat—viz., at this time of year I select a quan¬ 
tity of spring-struck plants that are in 3 inch 
pots and well filled with roots, and shift them 
mto 5-inch pots, using good sound loam or 
partly-decayed turf, and ram it into the pots 
very firmly, as the object is to get short-jointed, 
well-ripened wood. The plants are set out in the 
open air in a sunny position, either on a bed of 
ashes or on boards, so that stagnant water may 
not get to the roots. The points of the shoots 
should be pinched out to induce a dwarf bushy 
habit, and all blooms as they appear should be 
picked off. Careful watering is necessary at all | 
times, but the Pelargonium is more easily 
injured by excess than by lack of water. They 
should be kept out-of-doors until the middle of 
September, when a light airy position under glass 
should be selected for them; but the house should 
be kept wide open, as long as the weather is 
mild; but as soon as damp, foggy weather 
comes on, a little fire-heat is necessary, more 
for drying the atmosphere, and preserving the 
blooms from decay than for hurrying on the 
flowers, as they will bloom very freely in a 
temperature of about 55 degs. As the winter 
advances more fire-heat will be needed to keep 
up the same temperature, but it is a dry rather 
than a high temperature that is required, and 
few plants repay good culture better than the 
Vesuvius type of Zonal Pelargoniums. 

Hants. J* U. 


4823.—Ferns for a case and for 
han gin g baskets. —Your case is of such a 
size as one can really seldom hope to enjoy, and 
you have an opportunity of forming a magni¬ 
ficent display, ii properly arranged. You would 
appear to already have* some plants in it, but 
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J ou do not say if the surface is flat or raised, 
f the former, I should advise you to diversify 
it with hill and dale, which you can do with 
pieces of rough Cork, which have the advantage 
of lightness. I do not think it advisable to use 
much Cocoa-nut-fibre if your fountain plays fre¬ 
quently, as this is so retentive of moisture it 
will be apt to produce sourness in the soil. The 
position of the case is good, but I should refrain 
from using the heating apparatus, unless the 
temperature falls below 50 aegs., except through 
the winter, when dark and foggy days prevail, 
and may cause a superabundance of moisture, 
when a little warmth may be applied to counter¬ 
balance this, but it is even better guarded 
against by the judicious admission of air. I 
cannot recommend any particular tradesman, 
but there are plenty of respectable vendors of 
these plants advertising in this paper. The 
following kinds will be found well adapted for 
your purpose. For hanging baskets in the 
Fern case many of the small-growing kinds 
have a nice appearance in half shells of the 
Cocoa-nut: Aaiantum assimile, Pleopeltis sfcig- 
maticum, polypodioides, Asplenium brachyp- 
terum, A. Fernandezianum, A. Hookerianum, 
Cheilanthes alabamensis, C. spectabilis, Daval- 
lia canariensis, D. dissecta, D. Tyermani, 
Doodia lunulata, Drymoglossum piloselloides, 
Goniophlebium appendiculatum, Humata hetero- 
phylla, Lopholepis piloselloides, Niphobolus 
adnascens, N. ligua, N. rupestris, Odontosoria 
tenuifolia Veitchiana, Platycerium alcicome, 
Platyloma rotundi folia, and many others. For 
the body of the case the following will afford 
an excellent variety, but above all within the 
spray of the fountain find room for the Tricho- 
manes and Hymenophyllums named below: 
Adiantum capillus-veneris, cuneatum, formosum, 
reniforme, Anemidictyon phyllitidis, Aspidium 
macrophy llum, Asplenium di versifolium.ebenum 
macilentum, reclinatum, Blechnum occidentals, 
Cyrtomium Fortunei, Davallia Novce-Zealandise, 
Doodia aspera, Doryopteris palmate, Hymeno- 
phyllum crispatum, demissum, polvanthos, 
Tunbridgensis, unilaterale, Lastrea decompo¬ 
site, glabella, hispida, Litobrochia vesperti- 
lionis, Lomaria fluviatilis, gibba, lanceolate, 
Microlepiacristato,Nephrodium Hookeri, molle, 
Nephrolepis picturata, Onychium japonicum, 
Polypodium Paradis®, Polystichum mucrona- 
tum, Pteris argyrea, cretica albo-lineata, 
cretica Mayi, quadriaurita, serrulate, and its 
crested varieties, tremula, Todea hymeno- 
phylloides, superba, Trichomanes crispum, 
membranaceum, pyxidiferum, radicans, reni¬ 
forme, trichoideum.— J. Jarvis. 

4796 .— Begonia Rex.—I can well remem¬ 
ber the season when this plant was sent out, 
and in a short time it became very popular. To 
do it well it lequires a hothouse temperature, 
moderately rich potting soil, with plenty of space 
for the roots. A good potting material is turfy 
loam, three parts, one of turfy or fibrous peat, 
one of leaf-mould, and one of manure, decayed, 
some sand to be added, if necessary.—J. D E. 

4893.—Culture of a Gesnera.— These 
are stove plants, and require somewhat similar 
treatment to the Achimenes. They succeed 
best in a mixture of peat and leaf-mould, with a 
few rough bits of turfy loam and some bits of 
charcoal and sand, to make the soil porous. 
They will do best in summer in a rather close 
pit. Do not 8top the growth at all. Search the 
soil carefully for the centipedes, and kill them 
before potting.—E. H. 

4798.— Treatment of Hova caraosa.— 
This is one of the easiest of all plants to deal 
with, and seldom refuses to grow under fairly 
favourable conditions. It should have compost 
to grow in of a light, almost rubbishy mixture 
of loam, peat, leaf-soil, old lime or brick-rubbish, 
and sand, in nearly equal parts, with free 
drainage, and succeeds best when cramped at 
the root, as in a small brick pit, a box, or large¬ 
sized pot. If kept dry during the winter a low 
temperature will not harm it in the least, a 
minimum of 40 degs. being quite safe; in the 
spring encourage growth by means of a warm, 
moist atmosphere, and when the bloom-trusses 
appear give liquid manure once a week Some 
plants do not flower as freely as they should do. 
This is generally caused by too rich and holding 
a soil, or by too much moisture and warmth 
during the winter.—B. C. R. 

4801.— Maiden-hair Perns.— The seed is 
obtained from the matured fronds of old plants, 


and should be scattered on a rough surface of 
peat or loam, with good drainage, and placed in 
a close, moist, and rather warm structure, with 
shade from sunshine, and the * ‘quieter” the 
atmosphere is the better. When up prick off 
thickly into boxes, and from these pot off 
singly first into “ thumbs” (2-inch pots), then 
into 60’s (3-inch to 3J inch), and lastly, shift 
into 5 *inch or 6-inch sizes. Keep moist, warm, 
close, and shady throughout. To obtain increase 
by division the old roots should be broken up, 
preferably in the spring, into single crowns, 
which should be carefully potted into thumbs, 
placing them in a genial warmth, and treating 
as indicated above. Any light, mellow, ana 
porous soil will grow these Ferns well; but I 
prefer either good peat or leaf-mould, with the 
addition of a moderate quantity of loam as the 
plants gain strength and size. If the soil goes 
hard and cakey in the pots mix some fresh 
Cocoa-nut-fibre with it; a good dash of sharp 
sand is of course necessary. Never let the hot 
air from pipes or flues act direotly upon these 
delicate plants. —B. C. R. 

-These are very easily propagated by 

division. A moderate-sized plant may be broken 
up into six or perhaps a dozen pieces, eaoh of 
them to be potted separately in suitable sized 
pots, using equal parts of loam and fibrous peat 
to grow them in. They succeed best in a hot¬ 
house, or a warm greenhouse at least. They 
also grow freely from spores, which sow them¬ 
selves all over the house where old plants are 
growing.—J. D. E. 

4808.—Aspidistra lurida variegata.— 
This plant is always slow in growth, especially 
in the cool atmosphere of a greenhouse. I 
always place my plants in heat after. being 
divided, which gives them a start, but this can¬ 
not always be done. Place vour plants in the 
closest and warmest end of the house, and do 
not water it until the soil is nearly dry, and it 
will doubtless come along and make a good 
specimen in the course of a year or two. 
Always shift it in the spring, drain well, and 
keep it as warm as you can.—B. C. R. 

4872.—Souvenir de la Malmaison 

Carnation.—Cuttings of this Carnation will 
root now under a handlight in light sandy soil, 
though in the case of the strong shoot on the 
plant in question I should prefer to layer it 
when the plant has done bloomiDg. If the plant 
oould be plunged or planted out-of-doors and 
the shoot layered into a mound of light sandy 
soil, it will make a stronger and better plant 
with more oertainty than if planted as a cutting. 
—E. H. 

48U.— Plumbago capensls.—This is a free growing 
greenhouse or conservatory plant, and soon forms an im¬ 
mense speoimen planted out in the border, or if growing 
in pots requires plenty of room. The plant now in a 4-inch 
pot may be planted in a 7-inoh pot, and will not require a 
larger size until next spring, when, if it has done well, it. 
may be planted in a 10-inch one.—J. D. E. 

- If the plant is large and the pot full of 

roots, shift it into a 5-inch or 6-inch pot at once ; 
but if otherwise it would be better to let it 
alone, and give a dose of manure-water once 
a-week instead. Keep it near the glass, and 
do not water until required, and it will probably 
bloom in the autumn. As the season advances, 
mature the growth by exposure to plenty of sun, 
air, and warmth, and keep it dry and safe from 
frost during the winter, and it will be all right. 
In the spring prune moderately, give it a good 
shift, treat liberally, and it will soon form a 
grand specimen.—B. C. R. 

4735.—Treatment of Maiden-hair Feme.— Our 
Maiden-hair Ferns are in splendid condition. We attribute 
our success to plunging them over the tops of the pots in a 
pail of water once a week. They require air and a certain 
amount of sun. Ours are in a greenhouse open night and 
day. They do not require standing in pans of water.— 
Mas. Macs. 

4793.— Fuchsia procumbena.— This can easily be 
grown even in quite a cool greenhouse. It Is an ex¬ 
tremely interesting and pretty plant, and may be treated 
the same as other varieties of greenhouse plants. It ought 
to have plenty of light and air.—J. D. E. 

Pelargonium Lucie Lemolne.— This is a lovely 
deoorative variety, free-blooming, of sturdy habit, and 
bearing in medium-sized trusses large, well-shaped flowers, 
pure white, saving a few rioh crimson stnpes at the base of 
the petals. It is very useful for cutting.—E. 

Plumbago capenals alba.—The lovely shade of 
of steel-blue to be found in the flowers of Plumbago 
capensis and its profuse blooming qualities have rendered 
it a special favourite for clothing pillars in a cool green¬ 
house. Its popularity however, will have to be divided 
when the variety alba becomes better known. This is the 
exact counterpart of the typical plant, except in the colour 
of the flowers, whioh are wholly pure white.—H. 
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FRUIT, 

FIGS AS WALL-TREES. 
Although the Fig ripens its fruit as an open 
bush in the warmest parts of England, it not 
only deserves, but well repays, the shelter of a 
wall with a sunny aspect, where it hardly ever 
fails to yield a full crop of its luscious fruit in 
autumn. I lately saw a splendid example of the 
brown Turkey Fig, which covered at least 20 
yards of a wall 12 feet high, and was carrying 
an enormous crop of fine fruits. The plan of 
training was very simple, but, for open-air cul¬ 
ture, was most successful. The main shoots were 
trained right and left from the base, something 
like any ordinary fan-trained tree, except that 
when arched over a little from the centre, they 
were carried straight along the courses of bricks, 
and from these the bearing wood was tied down 
to the next tier of branches, so that the whole 
space was covered with fruitful w'ood, the tying 
clown checking any excess of vigour, and hardly 
a shoot, out of many hundreds, had less than 
three or four fine, healthy-looking Figs swelling 
on it. The owner told me he had tried pinching 
the shoots, but it did not answer, and now he 
cuts out all the shoots that are getting too long 
at the spring pruning, and ties down all the 
shoots of medium strength that he has space for, 
and he always gets well rewarded with fruit. 
Being on the coast the frosts of winter are very 
rarely severe enough to injure the young wood, 
provided it is well ripened ; and this is beBt in¬ 
sured by keeping the soil about the roots very 
solid ; in fact, in the case mentioned, a firmly 
trod foot-path runs all along the base of the Fig, 
and if the roots get too much hold of the garden 
soil beyond, they are cut back, by digging down 
two spits and taking out the large ones. Fruit 
crops are again very variable this year; but 
the Fig, like the Vine, maintains its ancient 
character for its proverbial fruitfulness. 

Gosport. J. G. 

SOIL FOR FRUIT-TREES. 

One of the great hindrances to the rapid spread 
of fruit culture is, in my opinion, owing to the 
exaggerated statements made in nearly all 
treatises on fruit growing as to the soil necessary 
for the various kinds. If one started a range of 
fruit-houses, and had borders constructed on the 
orthodox plan of carting away from 2 feet to 
3 feet of soil, replacing it with drainage, turf, 
bones, charcoal, &c., I am certain the borders 
would cost more than the houses. It must be 
understood that the keen competition in the 
building trade has brought down the price of 
hothouses at least 50 per cent., and soil fit for 
the purpose of fruit borders is, in thickly-popu¬ 
lated places, now much more expensive than it 
was some few' years ago. Very good fruit can, 
I am sure, be grown without any elaborate 
compost; in fact, those who now go in for fruit 
growing for profit have to adopt far less expen¬ 
sive root-runs for their trees, and splendid crops 
are grown of all kinds of fruit year after year in 
houses, the borders of which were prepared just 
the same as if intended for vegetables. Plenty 
of. manure was incorporated with the natural 
soil of the house, and over the roots of Vines, 
Peaches, or whatever crop was being planted, a 
barrowful of fresh soil was laid, just to give 
the trees a start, and after that the latter de¬ 
pend on surface-dressing to keep them in vigorous 
health. Although I have lived in a good many 
different places, I have found very few borders 
that really required any drainage at all. I re¬ 
member a large Peach-house that I had planted 
on an estate where I could have had hundreds 
of loads of top-spit pasture soil for the cart¬ 
ing ; but, being pressed with other work, I 
simply trenched the soil, added a little manure, 
and lifted good strong trees from the open 
walls directly the leaves had fallen, ana I 
gathered a splendid crop the first season, and 
the trees were quite as satisfactory as those in 
other borders that had entailed far more labour 
and expense in making. I can fully understand 
the advisability of securing the very best soil 
for pot fruit-trees, or for such borders that are 
so small as to be little better than pots. That 
Vines will grow in any kind of soil that suits 
vegetable crops is well known, and I doubt if 
anyone ever saw a Vine die from the soil being 
unsuitable, although many may fail through 
mismanagement. Then there are Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, Apricots, Cherries, Figs, Ac., and these 


also grow in any fairly good kitchen garden 
soil; indeed, sometimes they thrive too strongly, 
the difficulty being to get the wood ripened in 
our variable autumns. I have seen trees con¬ 
demned as worthless on open walls ; but when 
covered with a glass roof the plants made 
healthy growth, without anything being done to 
the roots, proving that it was not the soil that 
caused the mischief. Market growers are not 
likely to go to unnecessary expense, as the mar¬ 
gin of profit is not very large ; but, as regards 
crops, I doubt if more regular or better all-round 
crops of Grapes could be found in the kingdom 
than those that are grown on the south coast, 
and many of the Vines have been planted in the 
natural soil and the houses built over them after 
the Vines had reached bearing size; but then 
the roots have an unlimited run. In many gar¬ 
dens loads of bricks are used to keep the roots 
in a given space ; and when I was employed 
in large forcing establishments I noticed 
that these enclosed borders, even when com¬ 
posed of rich materials, have scarcely had 
a root in them, while any fresh compost, even 
the gravel walk, if the roots could only get into 
the soil, was full of fibrous feeding roots. I 
determined, if ever I had any of my own fruit 
borders to make, I would try if fruit trees 
would not do better with less stimulating food, 
and I feel confident that anyone adopting the 
same plan will never regret it. Provide a large 
border, both inside ana outside the house, dig 
it deeply before planting, and plant inside, and 
never let a season pass without a liberal top¬ 
dressing. The roots must not be allowed to 
get dry either in winter or summer; keep the 
foliage clean and healthy, having the wires, upon 
which the rods are trained, far enough from the 
glass to allow a current of air to pass between, 
and in bright weather keep plenty of moisture 
in the atmosphere by damping the walls and 
floors frequently. Stop the laterals before they 
become overcrowded, and avoid severe cropping 
mid thinning of the foliage, and if good crops 
are not obtained, the cultivator’s experience 
will be different to mine. H. 


4818 and 4821.— Unfruitful Strawberry 
plants. —We have grown Strawberries success¬ 
fully in our garden for twenty-five years, and, 
with the exception of the present season, have 
not failed to get a good crop. This year is cer¬ 
tainly the worst we have ever had. Last season 
was a dry one, and the crowns did not form 
well. The spring of the present year was quite 
as unfavourable ss the summer of last ; the 
leaves were quite destroyed in February by cold 
frosty winds, and the growth afterwards was 
very weak indeed. The first runners are usually 
the best ; but the second and third may 
also be grown. The runners should be layered 
early, and be planted out about the second or 
third week in August, in deeply-trenched and 
well-manured soil. They do best when the 
layers are pegged down into large 60-sized pots, 
in a compost of equal parts decayed manure and 
good loam.—J. D. E. 

4868. — Late Strawberries. — It would 
be difficult to find a better late Strawberry than 
the old Elton Pine. Sir Charles .Napier and 
British Queen are also good late kinds, though 
not so late as the first named. As a late Straw¬ 
berry, the alpine is worth attention ; when 
well grown it is most useful, bearing con¬ 
tinuously till October. If the forced plants of 
Vicomtesse de Thury are planted out now, a 
late crop can often be gathered from them.— 
E. H. 

4869. — Making 1 a Strawberry-bed. — 
The best time to plant a Strawberry-bed is as 
early in August as possible ; but the bed itself, 
or the land forming the bed, should have been got 
ready some time before, so as to admit of settle¬ 
ment. The land should have been well and 
deeply cultivated ; but it must also have time to 
consolidate, as planting in loose, recently-ma¬ 
nured land often leads to the production of large 
leaves with long leaf-stalks, but not much fruit. 
The same treatment may not suit all soils; but 
the best and most economical way of growing 
Strawberries is, I find, in my own circumstances, 
to trench up a piece of land some time during 
winter, enriching it sufficiently with yard- 
manure, leaving it roughly exposed till first 
week in March, then giving a dressing of soot, 
and forking it over, and when the surface is 
dry draw drills 2\ feet apart and plant early 


Potatoes, Myatt’s Prolific or Carter’s Earliest of 
Ail. The Potatoes are lifted by the end of July. 
A dressing of manurial compost is forked in, the 
surface made firm when dry, and the plants set 
out 2 feet. The plants are raised in small 
pots exactly as if for forcing, and a good crop is 
taken the first year.—E. H. 

4881.—British Queen Strawberry.—If 

you can grow this Strawberry in the natural 
soil of your garden, and use the same material for 
those grown in pots, I see no reason why you 
should not succeed with it in an unheated house; 
but it is a kind that is so much influenced by 
the soil that I should advise you to experiment 
on a small scale first. If the plants get plenty 
of air the flowers do not require to be fertilised 
when grown in a cool house. It is nonsense 
about taking the first or any other runner ; take 
the strongest which ever it may be; one will 
produce fruit as well as the other.—J. C. C. 

4880.— Moving" Peach-trees.— The Peach-trees may 
be safely moved as soon as the leaves fall naturally, or say 
towards the end of October, or early in November, not 
before.—E. H. 

4855.— Early Pear.— The best Early Pear to come in 
immediately in front of Beurre Diel is certainly Marie 
Louise. Gansel's Bergamot, in a general way. Is not a good 
cropper, and in most situations it would require the shelter 
of a wall. Other still earlier useful Pears are William’s 
Bon Chr6tien and Jargonelle.—E. II. 

4801.— Destroying American blight.— This is a 
troublesome pest in fruit gardens, and many remedies have 
been recommended to destroy it; but there is nothing 
better than ordinary paraffin oil. If it is applied to the 
insects with a brush, it kills wherever it goes. It should 
be applied when the trees are devoid of leaves, as it kills 
the leaves if allowed to touch them.—J. D. E. 

- “8. B.” has a difficult task before him. When on 

small trees, if taken in time, it may he stamped out by 
touching each spot with a brush dipped in spirits of 
turpentine ; but, of course, in the case of orchard trees 
this is impossible ; but, if I were " S. B.,’’ I should do as 
much as possible that way, and syringe the trees copiously 
with turpentine and water; try, also, some mildew- 
destroyer, used warm.— PsEcr Allin. 

4S59 — Strawberries.— The best Strawberry under 
all circumstances for a good crop for Jam purposes is Vi- 
oomtesse de Thury. A olay subsoil will suit Strawberries 
very well if there is a good depth of soil over the olay ; 
although such soils are late, Strawberries do well on them 
if well-drained and well cultivated.—E. H. 


Common Harebell (Campanula rotundi- 
folia). —This is not grown so much in pots as it de¬ 
serves to be, as well cultivated specimens have, 
when in bloom, a distinct, elegant, and refined cha¬ 
racter, such as no other Bellflower possesses. It 
will, if properly attended to, grow nearly 2 feet 
high, the slender, graceful stems being covered 
almost from top to bottom with the lovely, 
slightly drooping, deep blue flowers. The white 
form is also well worth cultivating. They are 
not only useful for pots, but, as is well known, 
make capital border plants.—E. 

4797.—Culture of Lilium auratum.— 

These succeed well planted out in any rich, deep, 
sandy soil, which does not become too diy 
during the summer months. They may also be 
grown successfully as pot plants, but may easily 
be crippled by bad management. They do 
remarkably well in a potting compound of equal 
parts loam, and light, fibrous, sandy peat, with 
a fourth part of decayed manure added to it. 
October is a good time to pot them. The pot¬ 
ting material should be moderately moi9t, and 
the pots containing the bulbs should be plunged 
2 inches or 3 inches over the rims in Cocoa-fibre 
refuse. I generally place them in cold frames; 
but at any rate they must be sheltered in some 
way from too much wet in winter. In fact, I 
plunge the pots over the rims in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuse in the frames, and find that the 
moisture absorbed during winter is sufficient to 
support them until the Bpring, when they start 
into growth, and water is applied. When the 
stems have grown too tali for the frames I 
place them in the greenhouse, where they flower 
very freely. Where many cultivators err is in 
neglecting them when the flowering period is 
over. They are turned out-of-doors and exposed 
to autumn rains, whereas they should be even 
more carefully attended to, and only enough 
water should be applied to the roots to prevent 
the soil from becoming dusty dry. Cut over 
the stems and repot the bulbs as soon as the 
leaves become yellow. Delay in repotting is 
dangerous.—J. D. E. 

4681.—Soot on lawns.— Seeing: many answers to the 
above in Gahdbninq 1 beg: to say a few words on the matter. 
Very likely tbe soot was put on out of a barrow with a 
spade or shovel. I use a great deal of Boot, lime, and salt. 
I always put it on thinly by the hand, and I never have any 
trouhle with slugs, sparrows, or anything else.—W. P. M. 
Eltham. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AN ORCHARD LAWN. 

The value and beauty of fruit-trees on lawns, 
in flower or fruit, is not half enough appreciated 
or utilised. The annexed illustration gives a 
good idea of asuceessful orchardlawn. We arein- 
debted to Mr. J. Padmore, the owner of the place 
in question, for the following note respecting it : 
“The method I adopted of saving the fruit-trees 
in an old orchard adjoining my residence when 
I laid out the ground about 10 years ago was as 
follows : An island of turf was made round the 
trees, sloping up to the trunks, and the trees 
make a very pretty sight from my billiard- 
room window when in blossom, besides yielding 
a considerable quantity of fruit. The Jargonelle 
Pear nearest the billiard-room is now covered 
with hundreds of fruit, and the Cherry-tree next 
it is also full of fruit. The other trees on the 
lawn are Pears, and old Yews and Hollies.” 


Snapdragons. —There are few more beau¬ 
tiful plants Tor the border than the Antir¬ 
rhinum, or Snapdragon, when a good selection 


taken this favoured spot into consideration, and 
having never had the good fortune to visit that 
locality 1 could not make any statement of my 
own knowledge as to how the antipodean Ferns 
would stand there. But what a glorious climate 
for a person to indulge their taste in an open-air 
fernery ; but, as this cannot be found in the 
neighbourhood of London, I am contented with 
my artificial Tree Ferns, and I have just now a 
veritable gem in the shape of Polystichum angu- 
lare, with a dozen fronds upwards of 2 feet long, 
growing in the stem of Cyathea dealbata, the 
spreading habit of the crown having much re¬ 
semblance to the true plant. I am much obliged 
to Mr. Tonkin for his glimpse of the floral 
wealth to be found in Tresco Abbey gardens ; it 
has the same effect Sam Weller’s Walentine was 
intended for—“I wish there was more.”—J. 
Jarvis. 

Two hardy Japanese Perns.— Ama¬ 
teurs should endeavour to add a few hardy 
foreign Ferns to their hardy ferneries : by so 
doing a perfect contrast in shape is obtained, 
which serves to prevent any apparent sameness 
in appearance which may arise from growing 
only the kinds -which are natives of our own 


plant is evergreen when grown indoors, but 
partially deciduous if used in the open-air 
fernery.—J. Jarvis, 


TREATMENT OF PERENNIALS. 

To secure strong-flowering plants of perennials, 
it is usual to raise them from seed every year. 
The present is a good time to attend to this ; 
indeed, there must not be any farther delay, or 
the plants will be small and weak at planting- 
out time. Space will only allow me to refer to 
the subjects commonly used, which I had better 
deal with separately. 

Wallflowers, of both the double and single 
kinds, should be transplanted at once. They 
require good ground in an open situation, and to 
obtain dwarf and bushy plants they must be put 
out one foot apart each way. The double Ger¬ 
man varieties are not nearly so much grown by 
those having small gardens as they ought to, as 
they give but little trouble and are highly at¬ 
tractive. When they are not, it is either through 
sowing the seed too late, or growing the plants 
in poor ground. 

Canterbury Bells. —These are highly at¬ 
tractive subjects for the mixed flower border, 



Our Readers' Illustrations: An Orchard L**n iu summer at The Uranye, Wake Green, Moseley, near Birmingham. Engraved for 
Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. J. Padmore. 


of varieties is made, and we have now a con¬ 
siderable choice. I am very partial to the 
striped kinds, especially when tne colours are 
vivid and decided. These, when the spikes 
are large, symmetrical, and closely set with 
flowers, contrast well with the self-coloured 
kinds ; a pure white variety, when of good form 
and in other respects satisfactory, is an acquisi¬ 
tion, and I noticed one recently in the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick. Such an 
Antirrhinum is worth perpetuating, and in a 
batch of seedlings we may often find varieties 
that are worth keeping. The best way to pro¬ 
pagate is by cuttings, and these should be taken 
from the side-shoots that have not flowered. 
Prepare a somewhat shady piece of ground for 
their reception, and dibble them in moderately 
close, placing over them a bell-glass to promote 
the quick formation of roots. When properly 
attended to, the cuttings will soon strike, and 
they may be then planted out. If the variety is 
very choice or not a particularly strong grower, 
it is best to insert the cuttings in pots and place 
them in a cold frame.—E. 

Tree Perns out-of-doors.—I am much 
interested in the communication from Mr. 
Tonkin (Gardening, July 7th, page 228), in the 
Isle of Scilly ; but in my statement I had not 
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islands. This, however, can never be the case 
if a fair amount of the most distinct varieties 
are grown as well as the original types ; and 
this should be the aim of amateurs, instead of 
forming a collection of kinds which closely re¬ 
semble each other. I have now growing in my 
garden, amongst other things, Cyrtomium falca- 
tum, a Japanese Fern of great beauty, entirely 
different to any Fern native of Britain. The 
fronds are produced from a dense scaly crown, 
and are about 2 feet long; they are once 
divided, the segments being large and broad, 
somewhat elliptic in shape, about 4 inches or 
5 inches long, leathery in texture, and of a 
brilliant shining green. Heie we have, then, a 
plant which can change the aspect of an open- 
aii fernery, and give an effect entirely different 
to any other Fern. When grown in the cool 
house it is evergreen, but in the open air its 
fronds get damaged so as to be worthless, and 
should be cut off in spring, when one or two 
fresh ones are developed, so that it may be con¬ 
sidered deciduous. Another bold-looking Fern 
of a totally different aspect is Lastrea Sieboldi. 
It grows some 2 feet high, and its fronds are also 
only once divided, and it bears two or three 
pairs of pinnae and a long terminal one ; these 
are broad and of a light-green colour. This 


and they are so hardy that no kind of weather 
injures them. The stronger the plants are in 
the autumn, the better display of flowers will 
they give. They require the same treatment as 
the Wallflowers, and need as good soil. I find 
it best to devote a border in the kitchen garden 
to such plants as these. 

Forget-me-not (Myosotis).— Although such a 
hardy plant, seedlings do not move well when 
very young, unless the weather should be very 
dull or showery ; it is, therefore, desirable to 
! wait for such weather, or else to afford the 
young plants some shade as soon as they are put 
out. The variety dissitiflora is the earliest to 
flower, and comes true from seed ; but the 
white sort of that name does not. It must be 
raised either from cuttings or by dividing some 
old plants. 

Perennial Stocks.— If the seeds of these 
have not yet been sown, there must not be any 
further delay. The Bromptons are the greatest 
favourites; but for small gardens the East 
Lothian is the best, as they are of dwarfer 
growth. Both kinds may be had in three dis¬ 
tinct colours, white, scarlet, and purple. The 
seed should be sown thinly on well-prepared 
ground, and tho plants put out where they are 
to flower about the beginning of October. 
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Carnations and PiooTees. —Plants of these 
are so easily raised in quantities that will 
flower well the following year, if the seed is 
sown in the spring previous, that many find a 
good deal of pleasure in raising a stock annu¬ 
ally ; and although a good proportion of them 
will only produce single flowers, even they are 
useful to cut from; indeed, there are many 
plants grown that require more care, and that 
are not nearly so beautiful, as the single Carna¬ 
tions and Picotees. These plants require all the 
sunshine they can get; therefore, in choosing a 
position for the seedlings, an open situation, 
where the soil is pretty good, must be selected. 
I like to put out the plants 9 in. apart each way. 

Windflower (Anemone coronaria).—There 
is so much difficulty in disentangling the Beeds 
of the Windflower that it is generally sown 
much too thick, and then the plants are so 
much crowded when they come up that they 
have not room to grow and gain strength. The 
present is a good time to go over the bed and 
lift out with a pointed stick the seedlings 
where they crowd each other, and, if wanted, 
thev may be transplanted. They will require a 
little shade and plenty of water in dry weather. 

J. C. C. 

CUTTING OFF SEED PODS. 

There are few operations connected with the 
flower garden that tend so materially to im- 

S rove its appearance as that of removing old 
owers and seed-pods, for while they give a 
ragged, worn-out look to the whole garden they 
also very much help to retard the growth of suc- 
cessional blossoms, and now that Roses are just 
in their full flush of beauty every endeavour 
should be made to make tne flower beds look 
fresh, fair, and beautiful by the timely removal 
of every trace of decay. It iB true that Roses 
do not seed so freely a9 many plants, and are 
not so injuriously affected by their being left on, 
as are many other free-seeding plants ; but no 
flower that I know of is so much improved in 
appearance by the removal of the blossoms 
directly they begin to fall to pieces, and, as they 
can be utilised for filling jars with sweet-smelling 
leaves for winter, I would strongly urge all who 
value their gardens to collect the oldest blossoms 
every day and dry them for pot-pourri. Free- 
seeding plants, of which Sweet Peas are a 
familiar example, should have the pods re¬ 
moved directly they commence to swell, for one 
pod of seed will check the growth of the plant 
more than half-a dozen young blooms, and the 
object should be to keep each plant in the 
garden at its highest phase of beauty as long as 
possible. Bedding Pelargoniums are much 
nelped'by taking off the oldest flowers that are 
beginning to swell up soed-pods. Seed Baving 
and a good floral display cannot be carried on 
simultaneously, and those that wish to have a 
prolonged display of flowers in their gardens 
should make the daily removal of decaying 
flowers and seed-pods one of the things that is 
never put off, for, if it is, the production of 
fresh blooms will soon come to an end. 

J. G. H. 


4799. -T)ad pipe.—Is this one of the 
Horse tails (Equisltum 1 }) ? They abound in damp 
b°ggy situations, and root very deeply into the 
ground. They soon disappear when the ground 
can be drained ; especially if the plants are 
not allowed to grow above ground. As soon as 
the plants appear cut them over with the Dutch 
or draw hoe, repeating the operation as fast as 
they show above ground. The most trouble¬ 
some weeds succumb to persistent application of 
the hoe.—J. D. E. 

4815.— Dahlias. —These plants will stand 
out in the open border during the winter if the 
frost does not reach the roots, but it is not safe 
to leave them out-of-doors as the frost may reach 
them. The roots ought to be stoied in a frost¬ 
proof place for the winter, and when they grow 
in the spring the shoots should be taken off 
and b9 propagated in a hot-bed. The cuttings 
soon form roots, and grow into large sized 
plants.—J. D. E. 

Aquilegrias. —This fine race is open to the 
great disadvantage, that when there is a mixed 
bed of them, the various flowers get so easily 
hybridised that they are apt to degenerate year 
by year. The Aquilegia ccerulea, particularly, 
readily loses its character from this cause, and 
there are growers in Scotland, who, in their 


desire to perpetuate this type, will have no 
others on the same ground, nor near it, I {pos¬ 
sible. The chrysantha, like the golden Wall¬ 
flower, is very persistent, and hence it is that 
we more often see this species than any other 
of the Aquilegiaa. It is a loss to horticulture 
that Aquilegias lose their lustre so speedily, for 
there are few more effective perennials, either for 
the decoration of the garden or of the vase than 
these handsome flowers.—W. E. Heath field. 

4858.— Sowing lawn Grass seed.—It is 

very little use sowing lawn Grass seed before next 
March, unless the mowing could be discontinued 
by the first week in September. In the latter 
case I should sow early in September, applying 
a light, rich top-dressing at the same time. The 
seeds will soon grow under the influence of the 
warmth which is then present in the land. The 
scythe could be used to smooth over the lawn in 
October for the winter.—E. H. 

4812 — Barwigrs and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Trap the insects and destroy them, 
there is no other method so effectual. Hollow 
Bean-stalks make good traps ; they may be 
inserted between the stems of the plants and 
the sticks, and remain permanently The insects 
crawl into these hollow Bean-stems at night, 
and in the morning they should be examined, 
and the insects blown out into a pot of hot 
water. This process continued will soon clean 
the plants of them.—J. D. E. 

4874 -Calceolarias dying off.—This is 
not uncommon, especially if grown in the same 
beds two years in succession, for Calceolarias 
are capricious plants, and sometimes die off in 
a most inexplicable manner. The best way to 
succeed with them is to either change the beds 
or the soil annually. Dig in some rich manure 
rather deep in the bed to entice the roots to get 
down below the hot stratum of soil on the 
top. Strike the cuttings in October in a cold 
frame thinly, and transplant to the beds early 
in May.—E. H. 

4357.— Snapdragons, Pansies, and Pinks.— 
Cutting^ of all tbe above, and most other hardy plants, 
will strike now in a shaiy border under a handlight. Pre¬ 
pare a special bed of light, sandy compost, 4 inches in 
depth: make it Arm, water it, and dibble in the cuttings, 
covering with the lights immediately after.—E. H. 

Earwigs in Dahlias.— One of the most 
troublsome pe9ts to this very beautiful flower is 
the earwig, as many of the readers of Garden¬ 
ing doubtless will know. The following infor¬ 
mation may be interesting to all lovers of this 
grand show flower. I happened to be looking 
over the Dahlias under my care one morning for 
slugs—which, by the way, are another very 
troublesome enemy—when, oh looking into the 
old stalks of last year’s growth, I perceived 
some small earwigs. The idea at once struck 
me that this must be their winter harbour of 
refuge. I, therefore, very carefully pulled away 
the old stalk from the tubers (I may here men¬ 
tion that great care must be exercised in so 
doing, or the plant would be materially in¬ 
jured), and with my knife cue it open, when, 
to my great surprise, I saw it was quite 
full of young earwigs—a large number of them. 
I therefore obtained a pail of boiling wator, and 
dropped each stalk in &9 I picked it off. Ama¬ 
teurs, and other lovers of this flower, may. by 
following this plan, do much towards saving their 
blooms from this disfiguring pest.—R. H. L. 


A word to advertisers. — We are 
altogether too frequently in receipt of letters 
similar to the following 

“ I sent 10 dollars some three weeks ago to John Blank, 
of Dashtown, who advertised in the Florist, and have 
not received the (roods nor any acknowledgment of the 
reoeipt of the money ; farther, after waiting a reasonable 
time, I sent a postal oard, asking if he had reoeived my 
letter, and have been unable to seoure any reply to that. 
Is the party reliable? If so, oan you tell me why he 
doesn’t answer me ?" 

In each case of this kind we are obliged to 
write two letters, one to the complainant, 
assuring him that the trouble is due to negli¬ 
gence, &o., and another to the advertiser, 
advising him to attend to his correspondence 
if he wishes to retain the confidence of the 
trade. We can stand a little of this, bat it is 
growing monotonous. We do not undertake to 
attend to the correspondence of advertisers for 
them. Self-interest, if not common courtesy, 
should prevent any such state of affairs. If you 
receive an order, and are unable to exeoute it at 
onoe, it takes but an instant to send a postal 
oard stating the fact. The one who Bent the 


order then knows what to expect, and if his 
affairs are in such a condition that he cannot 
wait he can order elsewhere. The man who 
neglects his correspondence is not the man who 
builds up a large business. We personally know 
of many cases where neglect to promptly answer 
letters in regard to small orders has lost the re¬ 
cipient large orders which he would have been 
overjoyed to receive. If it is too much trouble 
for you to attend to correspondence please do not 
advertise in this paper. We wish for no adver¬ 
tiser who cannot attend to orders promptly, or 
who, when sold out, cannot cheerfully advise 
his correspondents of the fact when they send 
him orders, and promptly return any enclosure 
accompanying such oraers .—American Florist. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

A novel table decoration.—I think the 
following will prove of interest to some of the 
lady re&aers of Gardening as a somewhat novel 
table decoration : I purchased in March last 
some blue and white china six-cornered pots, 
with perforated sides (price fourpence halfpenny 
each), and planted in them some small roots of 
Adiatum capillus veneris ; the fronds have now 
pushed themselves through the perforated sides 
of the pot, which is gradually becoming covered 
with the pretty green Fern, through which shows 
the blue and white china of the pot. They make a 
most effective table decoration, but require to 
be moved very carefully, or the young tender 
fronds are liable to be broken.— Tint Tim. 

Window-boxes.— The season of flowers 
has now arrived, and London windows will be 
gay with them. The florists will drive a 
nourishing trade in window-boxes. It is not 
untimely, therefore, to suggest to those about 
to purchase them to exercise some discrimina¬ 
tion and show some taste iu the choice of the 
tiles wherewith to cover them. Nothing is so 
incongruous as patterns of flowers and foliage on 
the tiles. The latter should set off and be a 
groundwork of sober colour for the varied hues 
of the flowers above them. Brown is, perhaps, 
the best of all colours, for it is a foil to both 
flowers and foliage, whereas green, though suit¬ 
able enough for flowers alone, is apt to disagree 
with the natural green of leaves. But the main 
point to bear in mind is, that patterns and 
parti coloured tiles can never be suitable for the 
purposes of adorning flower-boxes. — EnylUh 
Mechanic. 


4722.— Management of tortoises.—I 
have had considerable experience with tortoises, 
and find that they can generally manage to look 
after themselves. They eat nearly everything in 
the vegetable way, and if there is a lawn with 
plenty of Clover and Dandelions in it, will not 
require much beiides, though they are very 
fond of Lettuce and all milky plants. They 
are thus very destructive to many garden plants. 
To save the flowers, it is a good plan to bore a 
small hole in the tail of the shell and then in¬ 
sert a ring, and to this join a long, light chain 
with peg, and then the tortoise can be moved 
about the lawn from place to place, but in the 
heat of Bummer should always be allowed shade. 
They eat little in spring and autumn, but are very 
voracious in summer. As soon as the weather 
commences to get cold the tortoise excavates a 
hole either in soil or rubbish heap and there re¬ 
mains till the following spring, though a warm 
day may sometimes draw it to the surface. In 
spite of the shell it has a great objection to rain, 
and makes a good barometer, as before web 
weather it walas very lightly on the tips of its 
toes. It soon gets to know the person who feeds 
it.—F. S. H. 

4896.— A legal question. —E. Hilton has 
raised some rather nice legal questions in 
his query touching the rights of landlord and 
tenant; but I think that his friend would not 
be able to claim the privileges of a nurseryman 
by virtue of the occasional sale of produce. This 
being the case, he cannot remove any trees or 
shrubs that he has planted in his garden. It has 
been decided that doors are among the fixtures 
not removable by the tenant ; and, hence, I fear, 
that he would lay himself open to an action if 
he unscrewed and took them away. As the law 
stands, it is certainly advisable for tenants not 
in the trade to make an agreement with the 
landlord before laying out money on hiB pro¬ 
perty.— M. R. C. A, 
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STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Endive. 

This is an indispensable addition to the salad- 
bowl daring the late summer and winter. It 
is not so mnch grown in small private gardens 
as it should be. The market growers round 
London grow it to perfection, and have it fit for 
use from August till Christmas. Many growers 
keep up a supply during the winter and early 
spring by lifting the plants for winter use and 
planting them in a frame or amongst sand in a 
shed, and for spring use from late sowings 
planted out in ary and sheltered soil. As 
our markets, however, are so liberally and 



Fig- 1.—Dwarf Green Curled Summer Endive. 

easily furnished with beautiful Endives from 
France during the winter, it would not pay 
the English grower to cultivate them for 
winter and early spring market. The green 
curled Endive and its dwarf variety (Fig. 1), 
and the broad-leaved white Batavian (Fig. 2), 
are the sorts most commonly grown for late 
summer and autumn work. In the middle of 
May a sowing is made, either in a cold frame 
or in a bed of light soil in the open air, and 
covered with litter like Radishes. Tho early 
crop is commonly planted out on the Celery 
ridges about the middle or end of June, and be¬ 
comes fit for use in August. Very early Endives 
are liable to “run” before they fill up ; therefore, 
sowings earlier than that of May are not to be 
relied on, and much dependence cannot often¬ 
times be placed on that. A large sowing is made 
in the open air in June, and another smaller 
one in July. The plants in the seed-bed are 
thinned out a little at an early stage if thick, 
and are transplanted permanently in rows 
about 15 inches apart, and a foot asunder in 
the rows, between Celery or between summer 
Cauliflowers, Lettuces, or Cabbages, or in an 
open field of good well-tilled land by themselves. 
Beyond hoeing, no further care is bestowed on 
them until they have grown enough for tying 
up, when their leaves are gathered up together 
and tied round their middle with withies, or 
pieces of matting, like Lettuces. They are 
Kept tied up for a fortnight or three weeks in 
oraer that they may be well blanohed for 
market. In September and October the En¬ 
dives are very fine and abundant in our markets. 


4856.— Sowing* winter Onions.—Sow 
during the first or second week in August, accord¬ 
ing to situation of the garden. If it is intended 
to transplant in February, the land for raising 
the plants need not be made very rich. I sow 
after early Potatoes, without any preparation 
beyond a dressing of soot, and a deep hoeing, 
and transplantinFebruary or March, according to 
season, on rich land, prepared as for spring 
Onions.—E. H. 

4877.—Vegetable marrows—Do not plant any¬ 
thing between the Vegetable Marrows. At 21 feet apart 
they will have little enough room as it is. Peg the shoots 
down if the wind is likely to get at them.—E. H. 

4882. — Protecting Beans from wind. — Beck’s 
Dwarf Green Cluster is a good Bean everywhere; but it is 
specially useful for windy districts.—E. H. 
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GARDEN BEETS. 

I was surprised to find quite recently our old 
acquaintance, Dell’s Crimson, brought out again 
as a new variety. How many diverse appella¬ 
tions this excellent sort has had given to it 
during the last twenty years it would be hard 
to say. That selection of any kind can do much 
to keep a stock pure and good is well known, 
and such stock is entitled to due honour if it be 
kept carefully selected ; but its purity does not 
justify the appellation of Exhibition, Perfection, 
Superb, or some other exceedingly laudatory 
term, which may be just enough, but is still 
wrong, because it is not a new variety. My 
attention was first drawn to Dell’s Crimson 
Beet in a garden in Hampshire full twenty 
years since. The stock was a remarkably good 
one, and its true or original name was not 
known, but it was being sent out by a local 
seedsman under some other designation. 
The stock then being well cared for was as 
good as the best of to-day, and I do 
not think that, whilst selection has kept 
it true, it has done anything more. That the 
kind owes very much to the beauty and rich 
dark metallic hueB of its foliage there can be no 
doubt. It was this feature which years back 
gave it such prominence as a ribbon-border 
plant, and, without doubt, those partial to that 
style of decorative gardening find it hard to 
beat its outdoor foliage effects. The leafage is 
on strong roots, from 12 inches to 14 inches in 
height, and the leaf-surface is about 6 inches or 
a little more in length, and very elegantly re¬ 
flexed or drooping. In small plants the rich 
dark hue is not found so readily as in larger ones, 
but those who wish to find this Beet true and 
deep-coloured should raise some plants under 
glass, and when strong enough dibble them 
out where they are needed to grow. Not only 
is a perfectly even line of plants thus secured, 
but the coloration is even throughout the 
season. The comparatively hardy nature of 
Beet is one recommendation for its use in the 
flower garden, because it will remain effective a 
long time after Coleus plants have disappeared. 
Very pleasing effects aro often obtained in 
kitchen gardens by sowing Crimson Beet and 
Carrots in alternate lines, as the Carrot foliage, 
if but green, is still very light and graceful. 
Whilst the colour of the flesh of Dell’s CrimBon 
is of a deep violet-purple, that of the old Pine¬ 
apple—the moBt widely grown kind for the 
London market—is of a rich blood-red, or really 
crimson, and the roots, os a rule, are rather 
larger than those of the preceding kind. The 
tops, however, lack that effective habit which 
the other possesses, os in the Pine-apple they 
are almost flat and spreading. The foliage is 
pointed and of a reddisd hue, though usually 
green early in the season. For market purposes 
colour goes for so much that the handsomest 
Beet in the world would not be acceptable 
unless the roots gave the desired deep-cnmson 
colour. It does not at all follow that crimson- 
hued roots are softer or better flavoured than 
purple ones, but the colour is that which gives 
the most general satisfaction. A very distinct 
and handsome kind is the Covent-garden. It is a 
well-selected stock, shows good-sized, handsome 
tapering roots of a very rich-crimson hue, tender, 
gCK>d flavoured. The foliage is comparatively 
dwarf, the leaves evenly placed, and of a very 
pleasing reddish-maroon colour. The leaf sur¬ 
faces are shortish, almost rounded, and somewhat 
abruptly fashioned. The stock of this kind 
does not appear to be largely known, but it 
seems to be first-rate, and if it can escape the 
general tendency on the part of seedsmen to re¬ 
christen Beets, it will probably have a long life 
as the Selected Covent Garden. Very good 
reputations have been enjoyed by Beets under 
the various designations Dewar’s Dark Red, 
Cattell’s Dwarf, Nutting’s Dwarf Red, &c., but 
it is doubtful whether we have more than half- 
a-dozen really distinct good garden sorts with 
tapering roots, and if they are good, that num¬ 
ber is ample. The Turnip-rooted kind is too 
distinct to be otherwise named, and it is useful 
enough for very early use, but otherwise it will 
not be widely grown. Form or beauty in Beet 
very materially depends upon soil, but some¬ 
thing is due also to time of sowing, because to 
produce clean tapering roots quick growth is 
essential. If the seed be sown too early, the 
plants often become set or stagnant in their 
i youthful stage, and then fork or produce side 


or lateral roots when renewed growth ensues. 
As a rule, the last week in April or early in May 
is quite early enough for Beet sowing, as front 
that time onward growth is more even and 
rapid. It will, however, be noticed that very 
often more growth is made by the roots in the 
cool autumn than during the hot summer. It 
is an undoubted advantage that with this root- 
growth continuing so late in good soil even very 
late sowings often produce fine handsome roots. 
Seed should be selected before sowing, the 
smallest being thrown away. Thin sowing in 
drills 15 inches apart is better than thick sowing 
with much smaller seed ; and should there be 
vacancies, plantB will transplant admirably, if 
ordinary care be taken. A. 


RUNNER BEANS,’ 

That the practice of staking runner Beans is 
more profitable than is the staking of Peas there 
can be no doubt. Beans are more enduring ; 
they grow taller, and relatively produce heavier 
crops, than Peas do. Then the stakes are 
usually of a more substantial nature than are 
Pea-sticks, and, if somewhat more costly at the 
first, are at least more enduring ; for with ordi¬ 
nary care Bean stakes should last two seasons, 
whilst Pea-sticks are seldom of much use the 
second year. To make the staking of Beans 
profitable, the ground should be deeply trenched 
and well manured, the Beans being in double 
rows about 10 inches apart and evenly placed. 
In such case the plants fully cover the stakes 
and produce very heavy crops. There is some¬ 
times a suggestion made that tall stakes are too 
high, and that the Beans would be more pro¬ 
ductive if occasionally pinched at about 5 feet 
from the ground. Still, gardeners rarely adopt 
that suggestion, especially where tall stakes are 
to be had ; indeed, it is a very common rule to 
use stakes which stand from 7 feet to 8 feet from 
the ground, and the runners seem to bear on 
them to the extreme points until frost interposes 
its veto on further growth. Tail, straight 
stakes in double rows, and interlaced or tied to 
some horizontal stays, presentthe neatest appear¬ 
ance, and good gardeners pride themselves upon 
the neatness of their rows of runner Beans as much 
as upon any ordinary garden crop. Barring 
straight stakes, however, better than none 
are Pea boughs, if but 5 feet in height ; in¬ 
deed, there can be little doubt that, staked in 
any way, runner Beans are the most profitable. 



Fig. 2.—White Batavian Endive. 


I have seen in some gardens these Beans sown 
in rings, and, when staked, into tall cones ; but 
the inside Beans are, in that form of training, 
somewhat out of reach. In the market-gardens 
and fields it is, however, so much the custom to 
sow runner Beans in single rows 3 feet apart, 
simply topping the plants perhaps onco and 
allowing them to lie on the ground, that I noted 
with surprise last season a large breadth of these 
Be&nB sown and staked hill fashion, as Maize is 
grown in America and Hops with us. The 
Beans were in clumps of two or three plants 
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only in rows 4 feet apart, and the clamps 3 feet 
apart in the rows. The space occupied with the 
growing Beans was trifling compared with the 
unoccupied area. Each clump or hill had set to 
it some three or four stakes, not more than 4 feet 
out of the ground, and tied together nearly at the 
top. The saving of Beed per acre must have 
been considerable relatively; but the cost of 
stakes and labour in fixing and tying them, as 
also in earthing up the clumps, must nave been 
considerable also. It seemed to me that it was 
utterly impossible such a method of culture 
oould be profitable, especially when we remember 
the low prices touched by runner Beans during 
the season, as a rule. Certainly gathering 
would be facilitated somwhat, but still only in a 
trifling degree. A small cone of sticks only 4 feet 
in height seems to offer but slight climbing area 
compared with what Beans find on ordinary 
stakes. Then in 4 feet rows it is not possible 
to put in more than one row of Brussels Sprouts, 
and the same is usually done when Beans are 
left unstaked in the open field, so that nothing 
is gained in that way, whilst the entire area of 
a row is fully occupied. It would be exceed¬ 
ingly interesting to learn in what way a breadth 
of runner Beans so planted and trained can 
prove more profitable than an equal breadth 
ordinarily grown. Soils being about equal, it 
is of the highest importance we should learn 
whether any ordinary market vegetable crop 
can be made more profitable by any method of 
culture not usually adopted. There may be 
amongst the newer kinds of runners some that 
will in time displace the old ones, but it is 
worthy of remark that tastes amongst large 
growers varv, some preferring the true scarlet, 
some the old scarlet and white-flowered Fainted 
Lady, and some the old white Dutch; others with 
an eye to effect, sow the scarlet and white 
alternately in rows, giving to the fields a pleas- 
tag. appearance during the early blooming 
period. There is little appreciable difference 
on the whole, but the seed of the white Dutch 
is the cheapest, and late in the autumn, when 
colder nights are apt to provoke discoloration 
of the pods, the white-flowered section is free 
from the stain. That there is considerable room 
for improvement in many of the ordinary strains 
is evident, as under ordinary culture the pods 
are usually too Bhort, and too soon become stout 
and old. Long, straight, green pods which are 
young and tender are, of course, the best, but 
tenderness is very much a product of culture, 
as seasons and soils testify. Should the new 
Ne Plus Ultra prove in the field as long, straight, 
and tender, allied to size and oolour, as it has 
been found in gardens, it should, when plentiful, 
make a favourite market variety. Gigantic 
strains, producing pods some 12 inches in length, 
are valueless for market, although favoured on 
the show table. A really good, straight, clean 
sample will command the best prices, and that 
is a matter of grave moment to the grower for 
market. A, 

PLANTING BROCCOLI AND CAULI¬ 
FLOWERS. 

The main crops of these useful vegetables 
should be planted out without delay, for if 
allowed to get drawn in the seed bed they never 
fully recover it, and the object should be to 
keep them as dwarf and sturdy as possible, for 
it is not the length of stalk, but the solidity and 
substance that insures large solid heads. The 
best plan at this time of year, where these crops 
follow early Peas and similar things, is not to 
dig or fork the soil, but only hoe and rake it; 
then draw drills, and if the soil is dry fill the 
drills with water, and make good-sized holes 
and let the roots well down into the soil, for 
the firmer the soil the firmer will be the growth, 
and the larger and closer will be the heads 
when fit for use. On loose soil the leaves spread 
out long and thin, but the stalks do not attain 
the substance that firm soil gives to them, and 
any one trying firm soil once will not again 
pUnt on loose soil, more especially for Broccoli 
that is expected to stand the winter, as nothing 
contributes so materially to aid them to resist 
frost as growing them on firm, and only moder¬ 
ately nch soil. Cauliflowers of the Early 
London and Walcheren type, if planted now, 
come in most acceptable when Peas and Beans 
begin to fail, and the Aut umn Giant will carry 
<m the supply right up to midwinter with a little 
care in lifting the latest lot and storing them 
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under glass or in a shed. The Winter Protect¬ 
ing Broccoli is a grand vegetable ; owing to its 
dense covering of leaves its flower is safe against 
ordinary frosts. For early spring supply there 
are a good many good sorts, but Adams’ Early 
White is still one of the best; this will carry us 
on to the time for late Broccolis of the Cham¬ 
pion type; they need not be planted for another 
month, for if over-grown when winter comes on 
they are more likely to suffer from frost. Allow 
plenty of Bpace, and keep the soil frequently 
surface stirred to promote a steady and a sturdy 
growth. J. G. H. 

NOTES ON BROCCOLI. 

Broccoli will always form an important crop in 
all gardens where a constant supply of good 
vegetables is desired. The autumn or early 
winter kinds are always sure to prove highly 
useful, and so are the late spring and early 
summer ones ; but there is no certainty of the 
mid-winter ones, as the supply of Broccoli in 
January, February, or March depends entirely 
on the weather. Those who assert there is no 
hardy winter Broccoli are quite right, as I have 
tried dozens of varieties, but I have never yet 
found one that would form heads in the months 
named when frost and snow occurred, and I have 
noticed that if winter varieties are kept back 
for a long time, and prevented from heading, in 
anything like season, they are apt to decay with¬ 
out becoming of use. Two of the best winter 
Broccoli I am acquainted with are Backhouse’s 
and Osborn’s, and in a favourable winter they 
invariably form heads from January to March ; 
but if they are prevented from doing so during 
the time named they rarely prove useful after¬ 
wards. It cannot, therefore, be said of them if 
they are of no use at the time they ought to be 
ready for table they will come by-and-by, as they 
do not with any satisfaction. Apart from this, 
however, spring Broccoli and those which are 
heading now, of which Sutton’s Late Queen and 
Veitch’s Late Model are excellent types, are 
absolutely hardy, as I never knew of a dozen 
lants of them to be killed, or, indeed, injured, 
y severe weather, and these may be counted 
hardy in growth of stem and leaves ; but were 
they heading in 15 degs. or 18 degs. of frost, 
they would, no doubt, prove as tender in the 
flower as any of the winter sorts. But I do not 
regret very much that the frost may prevent us 
from* having winter Broccoli, as Savoys and 
Brussels Sprouts are in their prime at that time, 
and no frost will injure them, but in April and 
May these are past their best, or over altogether, 
and were it not for the Broccoli there would be 
a great scarcity of open-air vegetables at the 
present time, as spring Cabbages are not quite 
ready yet everywhere in quantity. It must 
not be understood from this that I am against 
growing winter Broccoli, as I would always 
grow some of them and chance their 
coming in ; but I must say that those who 
grow them year after year, and continually 
lose the greater part of them, soon get tired 
of this futile labour, and I am inclined to recom¬ 
mend a good quantity of autumn and spring 
Broccoli being grown, but fewer winter ones, 
and more Brussels Sprouts and Savoys. If this 
was generally practised there would be fewer 
complaints about the loss of winter Broccoli and 
the scarcity of winter greens. There is nothing 
gained by sowing Broccoli too early. In many 
cases the seed is sown in March or early in April, 
and the plants are not put into their permanent 
quarters until June or July, but long before 
that time they are suffering in the seed-bed 
from over-crowding, and by the time they 
are planted many of them have long, spindly 
stems, and never likely to make dwarf, com¬ 
pact plants; whereas, if sowing was deferred 
until later, the plants would be dwarf and 
stubby when transplanted and they would re¬ 
tain this character always. I would rather 
deal with Broccoli sown at the end of April or 
early in May than with those sown a month or 
six weeks earlier, and those who are inclined 
to think they are late in sowing their Broccoli 
now will find that they are still in good sea¬ 
son. By this time many of the best quarters in 
the vegetable garden are occupied, and Broccoli 
seed may be consigned to some inferior back 
corner; but nothing will bo gained by this, and 
as some hundreds of plants may be grown while 
mere seedlings on a few square yards of ground, 
an attempt should always be made to sow in & 


good position. It makes little difference 
whether they are sown in rows or broadcast; 
good plants are produced both ways, but less 
space is required to raise a given number of 
plants when sown broadcast than in rows, 
and where ground is limited preference should 
be given to this plan of sowing. Excessively 
rich soil is not the best to sow in, as it causes 
the young plants to become too luxuriant, but 
Boil of medium richness and very firm pro¬ 
duces robust plants with close-grown roots, 
and these can always be planted out with much 
success. 

It is a great mistake to sow too thick, as 
the plants are then crowded from the first, 
and they become long and spindly before there 
is any chance of giving them more room. In 
cases of this kind I have known the plants to 
be thinned out when quite small, part of them 
thrown away, and only those left growing 
retained for use; but this is a great waste 
of seed and plants, and the best way is to 
sow thinly at first and thus ensure good sturdy 
plants. ^ The seed should not be placed more 
than 1 inch below the surface. The best time 
to plant them out is when they are from 4 inches 
to 6 inches high. Should they be inclined to 
become much taller than this before the ground 
is ready for them, the largest of them should be 
drawn out and dibbled in about 3 inches apart 
in some open piece of ground. They can then 
be very conveniently transplanted from this to 
their permanent quarters. This is a good way 
of securing bushy, well-rooted plants. I have 
planted Broccoli in all parts of the garden, and 
for several years I put them out between the 
Potato rows before the Potatoes were dug up ; 
but they were either so smothered up with the 
haulm or drawn up weakly by having so much 
vegetation around them that I discontinued this 
plan, and I have come to the conclusion that 
good Broccoli can only be grown when it has a 
clear piece of ground to itself. I do not, how¬ 
ever, approve of making it the only crop of the 
year, and I am much in favour of taking an 
early crop of Potatoes, Peas, or something else 
before the Broccoli is put out. C. 

SPRING CABBAGE. 

At one time I seldom could prevail upon tho 
cook to send any kind of Cabbage to the dining- 
table, though Brussels Sprouts were, during the 
winter and early spring months, in great de¬ 
mand ; now, however, the latter are rather 
despised, and Cabbage is in favour. This change 
has doubtless been brought about owing to the 
short-lived admiration of coarse, strongly- 
flavoured Sprouts ; while the Cabbages of recent 
introduction are decided improvements, as far as 
quality is concerned, on the older sorts. A small, 
quickly-grown, and not too closely-packed heart 
of Cabbage, at any time during the winter 
or spring months, is really superior to any kind 
of winter green vegetable, not even excepting 
Broccoli, and I am glad to find they are now 
better appreciated by all classes of society than 
formerly. There are several small, or com¬ 
paratively small, varieties to choose from, either 
of which will be found more profitable, and 
certainly of a better quality than the much 
coarser sorts that used to be thought best for 
autumn sowing. Ellam’s Early Dwarf is of 
quick growth, fairly hardy, and of superior 
quality. Reading All Heart is quite a little gem; 
and we have good reason to be well satisfied with 
Veitch’s Matchless. Wheeler's Imperial, if sup¬ 
plied true to name, is scarcely so tender and mild 
in flavour as Ellam’s, but, on the whole, is yet one 
of the most reliable small sorts that can be grown. 
It is very hardy, and we had it good through¬ 
out last winter. At least two or three varieties 
ought to be grown, as it sometimes happens 
that the season that suits one may be unfavour¬ 
able to another, and, by growing several varie¬ 
ties, some of them are almost certain to be extra 
good. If larger sorts than the foregoing are 
needed, the well-known Enfield Market and 
Heartwell Marrow may be grown, these, under 
good cultivation, producing very fine, tender 
heads. Such are best for the market, but they 
are too large for home consumption, and, besides, 
they form too many leaves to be profitable. 

Sowing the seed.— In warm seasons I make 
my first sowing about the middle of this month. 
In cold seasons, or in late localities, I would 
sow seed early in the second week in the 
month, and again at the beginning of August. 
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It is always advisable to sow a second time, 
say at about an interval of fourteen days. 
Some seasons the early-raised plants are apt 
to bolt, or run to seed prematurely, and, 
consequently, if no second Bowing had been 
made, a general failure would be the result. 
Raise sufficient early plants to fill half the pro¬ 
posed bed and complete the plantation from the 
second sowing. If one batch fails, complete 
failure will yet be avoided, and if both do well, 
so much the better, as a long and acceptable 
succession will be secured. For the seed beds 
I select a good, open spot, a free-working soil 
being preferred. The weather and ground 
being dry, the latter is well watered a few hours 
previous to sowing, after which it can be raked 
down finely. It may be again moistened, then 
if the seed is sown thinly broadcast and covered 
with fresh fine soil, the moisture will ensure a 
quick and even germination. If birds are 
troublesome, they may be kept off with fish nets, 
branches of trees, or lines of cotton strained a 
few inches off the surface of the ground. It is 
not advisable to water the plants in the seed 
bods until they are ready for transplanting. 
Then if the ground is hard and dry, a heavy 


si2e of the ball of soil and roots. They ought 
to be sturdy stuff when put out, be firmly 
lanted, and if the weather is dry, watered in. 

dispose the small sorts about 12 inches apart 
in the rows, but if they were loft to give second 
or third crops of hearts or greens they would be 
allowed another 6 inches. Sometimes an old 
Cabbage-bed is found very profitable, but I find 
fresh or summer-planted breadths of Coleworts 
superior in every way, and these do not rob the 
ground so much. They are planted 1 foot apart 
each way, and usually in succession to the 
autumn-sown or Tripoli Onions. Before the 
young plants are far advanced they are lightly 
moulded up, this both steadying and protecting 
them. If I wanted extra fine heads early in the 
spring, the furrows caused by moulding up the 
plants would be filled occasionally with liquid- 
manure, this soon putting extra vigour into the 
Cabbages. It should be remembered that firm, 
undug ground is usually much the warmest dar¬ 
ing the winter. Being naturally drained, the 
worms contributing to this, it is much leas liable 
to become saturated with moisture, and is 
warmer in conBeouence. 

I am not troubled with clubbing of the roots ; 


HARDY FLOWER BORDERS. 

Tiik grouping and massing of good plants is 
happily daily becoming better understood, to 
the great improvement of our gardens. It is 
one thing to have good plants, and even plenty 
of them, and it is anotner to so use them as 
to get them to show their own beauty, and to 
enhance that of their neighbours. What is 
needed is a true love of good flowers, a rigid 
exclusion of rubbish, and some taste—the more 
the better ; indeed, the true gardener should be 
more than half an artist, painting living pictures 
with living flowers. The engraving shows one 
end of a straight flower border, backed by a 
wail. The wall is clothed with Vines and 
other good climbers. At the end of the walk 
is a rustic seat under a bower of cluster Roses, 
supported on a framework of rough Oak posts 
and branches. The main group of flowers is of 
the fine Mullein (Verbascum phlomoides), the 
tallest, 8 feet high. Beyona are pale-blue 
Delphiniums ; behind are Globe Thistles, and in 
front a group of blue Sea Hollies (Eryngiums). 
Though in other parts of the border the tall 
plants are mainly kept towards the back, in this 



Flower Border in July. Group of Mulleins (Vertuscum) in the background, with Sea Hollies (Eryngium). Engraved from a photograph. 


watering given a day or two previous to draw¬ 
ing them will start the growth of fresh root 
fibres and facilitate lifting without giving a 
severe oheck to the plants. 

Few need to be told that Cabbages well repay 
for generous treatment; in fact, if grown on 
po >r ground they are almost certain to be slow 
in growth and tough when cut. A loose, rich 
soil favours rank growth, and this, again, is ob¬ 
jectionable. No better site for a 

Cabbage-bed than the ground just cleared 
of Onions can well be found. This is almost 
always very freely manured and deeply dug, 
and in addition receives one or more dressings 
of such fertilisers as soot, lime, salt, singly or 
in mixture, and not unfrequently some 
kind of artificial manure is also given. 
In all probability the Onions do not half exhaust 
this liberal supply ; at any rate, there is always 
abundance kept in the soil for the next crop. 
As before stated, firm ground suits Cabbage, 
and all that is necessary, therefore, is to hoe 
over the surface of the bed and clear off the 
weeds. Drills about 18 inches apart for small, 
and 2 feet apart for the larger sorts may be 
drawn with a hoe, and the plants put out 
either with a trowel or dibber, according to the 
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but this disease is frequently prevalent on light 
lands. The best preventive in the case of old 
gardens is trenching, and plenty of soot and 
lime well stirred into the surface of undug 
ground is beneficial. A dressing of gas-lime, 
applied in the autumn, and merely forked into 
the surface, has been found a remedy for 
clubbing, but this has to be on the ground 
several months before Cabbages or anything 
else can safely be put out. If this is used, 
spring planting must be practised. If the 
disease is not very widespread, the plan of 
trimming off the knotted roots from the plants 
when drawn from the bed and then puddling 
the remaining roots in a mixture of clay, soot, 
and lime, will sometimes cure it. I. 


4891.—Cutting 1 down an Arbutus.— 
The advice that “ E. H.” gave you was ouite 
right. If you have patience, no doubt both 
plants will start into growth before the summer ; 
if not, you may conclude thac they were too old 
to recover. It is more than probable that you 
cut them down too low. Had you out them 
down in January the winter would probably 
have killed them outright.—J. C. C. 


part they are allowed to come forward, making 
a pleasing variation in the general arrangement 
of the masses. The straight edge of the border 
is veiled by plants being encouraged to grow 
over its rough, stone kerb, and, where they will 
do so, to root here and there into the path. 


“Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 

Price bd.; poet free. Id. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parte. In this 
form the coloured platss are beet preeerved, and it is moet 
suitable for reference precious to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price If. 6 d .; poet free, Is. 9d. com¬ 
plete set qf volumes qf “ The Garden," from its commence¬ 
ment to end of 1887, thirty-tiro vole., price, cloth, 
£24 15#. 6 d. ; whole calf, £32 ; half Morocco, £28 18#. 

“ Farm and Home " Monthly Parts. — This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd. ; post free, Id. 

“ Hardy Flowers.” — Giving descriptions qf upwards 
qf thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, xrith 
directions for their arrangement, culture, dec. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, If. ; post free. If. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual for 1888.”— Contains a 
Complete List of over 7.6UO Country Seats, Occuviers, and 
Gardeners in the United Kingdom. There is also the best 
Trade List published, corrected to date. Price Is. ; by 
post. If. 3d. 

London: 87, Southampton street, Strand, W.G. 
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TRBBI8 AND SHRUBS. 


THE ENGLISH ELM. 

The Elms may be classed among the most 
useful and ornamental of our timber trees. They 
range in height from the dwarf species of 
Siberia, which seldom exceeds 4 feet, to the 
towering tree of our English plains, which 
sometimes rises above 100 feet in height. The 
toughness of the Elm wood renders it of great 
value in the arts, and its durability under water 
or in situations where it can be kept perfectly dry 
is another strong recommendation. The English 
Elm (Ulmus campestris) flourishes in a deep 
loamy soil, moist, but not wet. It is very 
common in this country as a hedgerow tree. 
The wood is generally of a rich brown colour, 
hard, tough, and crooked in the grain, being 
consequently difficult to split or to work up. 
Its medullary rays are either altogether want¬ 
ing, or else very difficult to distinguish. 
This tree may easily be known by its 
alternate habit of growth, each succeeding 

D ear’s shoots springing in alternate order 
rom the sides of those of the previous year. 
The leaves are also similarly placed. These 
are unequal at their bases, rough, and doubly 
serrated. The English Elm is common in the 
central and southern parts of Europe, and par¬ 
ticularly in France and Spain, and it is also 
found in the western parts of Asia. When the 
timber has to be kept unused for any length of 
time after felling it is better immersed in water. | 
The strength of its lateral fibre causes it to be 
much sought after for making blocks for ships’ 
rigging- It was formerly used for keels of ships 
and as gunwales for men-of-war. Now it fur¬ 
nishes naves for wheels, furniture, coffin boards, 
pumps, and piles, and is used by carpenters and 
wheelwrights generally. The timber is but little 
liable to shakes of any kind, and its sap-wood 
proves to be nearly as durable as the heart-wood. 
Without great care Elmjplanks warp very con¬ 
siderably after sawing. The pruning of Elm-trees 
is generally followed by rapid decay of the stumps, 
and when these are of large size the timber soon 
becomes injured. In some of the midland coun¬ 
ties the trees are kept closely pruned up from 
the time they are young, and though they are thus 
rendered very unsightly, the practise is supposed 
to be favourable to the growth of tough and 
gnarled nave timber. This tree but seldom 
thoroughly ripens its seeds in England, and con¬ 
sequently nurserymen obtain a great part of their 
supply from the Continent. The appearance of 
the blossom in early spring, before the leaves 
unfold, gives to the tree a cheerful appearance 
in the park, the hedgerows, and the woodlands. 
It proves very effective as a decorative tree on 
account of the great masses of light which the 
conformation of its branches and its dense foli¬ 
age enable it to reflect. It is supposed to be a 
native of Britain, as nearly forty names of places 
given in the Doomsday Book include the word 
Elm. The timber should be winter-felled, and 
is best cut down between November and Feb¬ 
ruary. It was formerly extensively used as 
weather-boarding in the construction of houses 
in K.ent and Essex, and wherever fuel for burning 
bricks was scarce. The narrow-leaved Elm is 
only a variety of Campestris, and there are 
several other varieties more or less distinct from 
each other. A. 


The Trumpet Honeysuckle (Lonieera 
sempervirena) is most often seen in a greenhouse, 
but it is quite hardy enough to plant anywhere 
against a wall if the soil and situation is warm. 
At Kew, for instance, it thrives admirably 
against an open wall. A plant of it is now in 
full bloom against the wall that encloses the 
herbaceous plant garden, and makes quite a 
glow of scarlet and gold. Like other Honey¬ 
suckles, it bears its long tubular flowers (which 
resemble miniature trumpets) in clusters termi¬ 
nating the small shoots. The foliage is a very 
pale-green or glaucous, and, therefore, sets off 
the bright colour of the flowers well. It is a 
fairly rapid grower in places where it sucoeeds, 
and, being so bright in colour, is a most desirable 
climber for late summer flower. It is a common 
plant in nurseries, and inexpensive.—W. 


The smalL-leaved Mock Omni 

(Philadelphus microphyllus).—This is a prel 
little shrub, and produces its sweet-scent 
blossoms as profusely as its larger and beti 
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known relatives. In the case of many of the 
varieties of Mock Orange, the perfume is by no 
means agreeable ; but the scent of this reminds 
one of a ripe Quince. Like the rest of its class, 
the blooms are pure white in colour, and borne 
so freely thac the slender branches are com¬ 
pletely wreathed with them. This variety is 
well suited for mixing with small or medium¬ 
growing shrubs, for furnishing a nook in the 
rockwork, or in any place where room is limited, 
as it can easily be kept within bounds. It is 
perfectly hardy, and though by no means strong- 
growing, soon attains the dimensions of a neat 
little bush.—T. 


DWARF TREES IN JAPAN. 

Bv examining closely the specimens in Japanese 
gardens one may see traces of the dwarfing pro¬ 
cess. The leading shoots have been clipped or 
bent downward; the lateral branches turned 
in and tied back; lusty limbs twisted and 
wrenched into quaint postures ; marks of the 
torturing pins, and bands, and cuts are still ob¬ 
servable ; it is a crippled dwarf of a tree made 
quaint and picturesque by years of struggle. 
Among Conifers may be noted young plants of 
that Japanese species seen under the wings of 
Japanese buildings—quaint pigmies not 3 feet 
high, yet over seventy years old. They are 
gnarled and twisted as if they had fought the 
winds and caught their picturesqueness of form 
—as old Oaks catch theirs—by battling with 
tempests and wintry Btorms upon the hills. 
Ana yet is there a compensating beauty in 
them ? Not surely as wo reckon the beauty of 

S lant growth. But consider that the Japanese, 
l their horticultural system, have offices for 
such dwarf trees. With them no homestead is 
complete without its garden ; a few square rods 
may be all at command, but this area must have 
its garden treatment, and the gardens are 
modelled after Nature. 1 ‘ San-sui ” (mountain 
and water) is the term which in the Japanese 
describes the cultivator’s work. The aim is— 
within, however, a limited area—to present a 
complete landscape, with rock, valley, plain, 
water, and mountain. Under such miniature 
presentment, trees and plants must be dwarfed 
to bear proper relations to the dwarfed valleys 
and rocks. To such an extent is this copying of 
Nature in miniature carried, that a rocky land¬ 
scape, with its heights and level spaces and 
trees, is wrought out, with close attention to 
proportions, within the limits of a great bronze 
basin. I doubt if cultivators of the west will 
emulate them in their mimicry of Nature, but 
they may well emulate the painstaking skill 
which makes such small successes possible, and 
the assiduous care and the close study of plant 
life which are enforced by such arts. W. 

The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus) 
is at this season one of the most attractive 
shrubs in the garden, and it always arrests the 
attention, because of its singular appearance, of 
even those who do not take a general interest in 
shrubs.' On account of the feathery nature of 
the sterile flower-clusters some call it the Wig- 
tree, a name by which it is perhaps better 
. known than Venetian Sumach. It is an in¬ 
valuable shrub, as it is attractive at a time 
when shrubberies begin to look dull and mono¬ 
tonous. It is always a dwarf, spreading bush, 
rarely more than 8 feet high. Its glaucous 
round leaves make a pleasing contrast to the 
reddish feathery clusters. It is hardy, almost 
evergreen, and grows in all kinds of soils, but 
must always have plenty of room to allow of full 
development. —G. 

The Golden American Arbor-vit®.— 

A well-grown plant of this is remarkably at¬ 
tractive Just now, for the whole of the young 
growth is of a bright golden colour, which is in¬ 
tensified by its contrast with the more sombre 
tint' of the mature foliage. Where gold en 
Conifers are in request, this should be made a 
note of, for it grows as freely as the typical 
fonn, and, like that, succeeds best where the 
soil does not get too dry. This variety origi¬ 
nated in America, and is known as the George 
Peabody Arbor-vit®, as well as Thuja occiden- 
talis lutea. One point worth mentioning with 
regard to the American Arbor-vitae is the fact 
that all the varieties thereof may be propagated 
from cuttings far more readily than the Chinese 
Arbor-vitas (Biota orientalis), which is by no 
means an easy subject to strike.—T. 


4706.—Box cuttings .—When Box edgings 
get out of repair the best plan is to take them 
up, make good the ground, and relay them. 
The Box plants should be divided out, and be 
planted deeper in the ground than they were 
before. The work may be done either in autumn 
or spring. Making up blank spaces with cut¬ 
tings cannot give satisfactory results at what¬ 
ever season they are planted.—J. D. E. 

4853.—Transplanting M ezereon.— The best season 
for transplanting this is the autumn, just as the leaves are 
falling.—E. H. 

4822.—Overhanging trees.—" Chrysanthemum ” 
can certainly lop off any portion of the trees that actually 
overhang his garden. The law very property provides that 
your neighbour cannot grow his plants in your territory, 
and either roots or boughs outside his own land oan be 
removed at pleasure.—J. S. K. 


BEWARE OF WEEDS. 

“One year’s seeding makes seven years’ weed¬ 
ing.” Seventy might almost be substituted for 
seven without much exaggeration. And yet, 
with what a light heart various cultivators of 
field and garden go to work seeding the land 
with weeds. The first practical results of agri¬ 
cultural depression on field and garden have 
been the sowing of more weeds. Money is 
scarce—knock off a weeder; draw labourers by 
twos, threes, half-dozens from the garden for 
the harvest, and let the weeds run riot and to 
seed in all directions. It is only for a few 
weeks—a month, five weeks at the longest—and 
then we shall make raids upon the weeds, and 
out with them. No—no; this is simply im¬ 

possible ; a crop of weeds is by far the moat 
impoverishing and embarrassing legacy of these 
baa times. It is also the most expensive luxury 
that can be indulged in; too expensive, in fact, 
for any but the most wealthy to experiment 
with. Hence a crop of weeds must needs 
hasten the ruin and intensify the distress of 
all cultivators struggling with the difficulties of 
hard times and low prices. Weeds lower prices 
still further by lessening produce, not only for 
the current year, but many, one might almost 
add with but little exaggeration, all future 
years. And then weeds add to the cost 
of production, the second great outlay of 
cultivators. If one year’s seeding means seven 
years’ weeding, who will tot up the money-cost 
involved in getting rid of the weeds ? The more 
we hoe up or pull out, the more and the faster 
they grow, until every clod has its weekly 
colony of weeds, and they must be destroyed 
before any produce of value can be realised. 
Left to themselves, the weeds would simply 
possess the earth, the survival of the fittest 
meaning, in this connection, the strongest and 
most worthless. And yet, with all thfl as 
obvious as that twice two are four to practical 
cultivators, rank weeds and Thistledown 
are possessing the land and smothering the 
plants and flowers out of not a few gardens 
this harvest-tide. Weeds, weeds, more weeds ! 
are the practical responses not a few cultivators 
are making to threatening distress and im¬ 
pending ruin. The impoverishment of the 
soil is another evil rapidly accomplished by 
weeds. All of us have heard of a man so 
keen at a bargain that, failing any other custo¬ 
mer, he used to deal with himself, and im¬ 
poverish one pocket to enrich another. But 
the weed-grower does his best to empty all his 
pockets at once. There is his best Dank, the 
earth carefully filled by Nature and art with 
productive force in the form of plant food. 
He lets the hungry weeds empty that rich safe 
while he rubs his hands in glee that he has saved 
a few farthings in the wage of the weeders that 
would have kept them out. The cultivator has 
another bank to guard in the earth below and 
the air above ; the roots need room, the stems, 
leaves, and flowers light and air to do their 
work of growth and to finish their produce. 
The weeds cramp the roots into weakness, and 
crowd out light and air from the tops to the re¬ 
duction of the yield or the impoverishment of 
the sample below marketable value. Never 
will agricultural or general prosperity be re* 
stored by such suicidal tactics. If farms or 
gardens are too large for the capital or labour 
available for them, let them be reduced in area, 
for, if cleanliness will not pay, foulness cannot, 
and those who have least to spend are the very 
last to be able to afford to grow weeds either in 
field or garden, to say nothing of the luxury 
now, alas ! by no means uncommon, of growing 
weeds ad libitum in both. F. 
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BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted fn 
OARDmmfa /700 of charge if correspondents foRmo the rules 
here laid down for the* guidanos. AU eommunioations 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of thepaper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Oardknino, S7, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub* 
USHkr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
thepaper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as OAKDunna has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date . they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their oommuni- 
oa Hone. 

Answers (which, with the exception or such as cannot 
Will be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising , so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do welt to mention the loeaKties 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Oard knots should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

4928. — Creepers for a south wall.— What ar« the 
creepers to place on a south wall, in light soil T— 

Olyyfk. 

4929. — Calceolaria and Pyrethrum. — When 
would be the best time to sow seed of these plants In a oold 
frame ?-H. A. 

4930. —Bottling Peas.—Can anyone tell me if young 
Peas can be bottled at this time of the year? If so, how 
are they done ?— Gordon. 

4931. —Holly hedge.—I have a Jlolly hedge, the 
young leaves of which are all being eaten by flies and cater¬ 
pillars. What should I do ?—M. A. 

4932. — Climbing Boses. — Will any reader of 
Gardening kindly give me the names of the six best olimb- 
iog Roses for a south wall ?—Amateur. 

4933. — Daisies and Dandelions on a lawn.— 
My lawn is completely covered with Daisies and Dande¬ 
lions. I should be obliged for a remedy.—H. P. 

4984. — Nettle beer. —Can anyone give me a good 
recipe for making Nettle beer; and when is the proper 
time to make it, and is it a wholesome drink ?— Gaboon. 

4935. —Keeping Onions In a hot climate —Can 
any reader of Gardening kindly give me any information 

ae to the best way of keeping Onions in a hot climate ?_ 

A. E. Soamrs. 

4936. — Seedling Peach-trees. — Will someone 
kindly inform me the best way to manage young Peach- 
trees, raised from seed, to get them to bear fruit quickly? 
—John Edwards. 

4937. —Morello Cherries dropping.—I should like 
to know why a Morello Cherry-tree on a north-east wall 
drops most of its fruit every year when scaroely half-grown? 
—J. M., Lewes. 

4938. — Flowers at Christmas.— Will someone 
kindly inform me what easily-managed seeds, if any, to sow 
now, so that 1 may have some flowers at Christmas in a 
greenhouse 7 —ClaxhItgh. 

4939. —Substitute for soot.—Can anyone kindly 
tell me of a substitute for soot, recommended to destroy 
wireworm ? The supply of soot is limited, and in thin 
district is difficult to procure.—C. E. 

4910.— Artificial manure for Cabbages.— win 
any practioal man please to tell me what will be the best 
artificial manure to apply to early spring Cabbages, follow¬ 
ing Potatoes, which were unmanured this season ?—R. T. S. 

4941. — A plague of earwigs. —How can I get rid of 
sl perfect pla/ne of earwigs, whioh infest every room of my 
house ? Do they make neste ? I live in the country, and 
have a large garden, and Ishould like to know if they come 
in at the windows ?—W. B. 

4942. —Treatment of Maiden-hair Ferns.—I 
should be thankful to anyone who will tell me how to 
successfully treat Maiden-hair Ferns? I have had some 
good ones, and kept them in a large greenhouse, but they 
always died away.—M. E. S. 

4943. —Best Strawberries for Somerset.—will 
anyone kindly inform me the best three or four Straw¬ 
berries to grow for succession in my garden in Somerset ? 
Soil light, but moderately rich. 1 should like the list to 
include the best preserving Strawberry.—T. G. P. 

4944. —Propagating the annual Soabioea.— 
Would anyone kindly inform me if cuttings of the annual 
Scabiosa, taken in autumn, can be struck in a hothouse, so 
that 1 might have plants, which would produce flowers 
about the end of August, ready to plant out in the spring? 
—Amateur. 

4945. — Preserving Beans for winter.— Having 
been informed that Soariet Runnen and Frenoh Beans oan 
be preserved green in the pod for winter and spring use 1 
should be glad to have the recipe for the same, as 1 grow a 
considerable quantity, and am obliged to eat nearly all 
green vegetables?—J. S. A. 

4946. — Planting flowers on a wall.— What is the 
best time for planting flowers on an old wall, facing south, 
and what sorts would do besides Foxgloves, Snapdragons, 
Golden Moss, Mother of Thousands, and House Leeks? 

I should be grateful to anyone who has suoh a wall to 
describe it.—T ommy TmLKMOuse. 

4947. — Mildew on a clematis. — I shall be very 
grateful if anyone oan tell me why my Clematis is oovered 
with mildew? It grows in a conservatory, and has 
flourished up to this year remarkably well, but now the 
flowers ore quite ruined by the mildew. I water my conser¬ 
vatory every evening, which is surely not too often, and 
the Clematis grows beside a ventilator, which is constantly 
open, so that I do not think want of ventilation oan be the 
cause. The other things in the conservatory, with the 
exoeption of a splendid Marshal Niel Rose-tree, which is 
also attacked, have not suffered.—R anks. 
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4948. — Strawberries for a light soil. -Straw- 
berriee are doing very poorly here (North Cheshire) this 
season. I find that my two-year-old plants (Sir Joseph 
Paxton and Keen’s Seedling), from which I expected great 
things, are almost all barren. Is Myatt’s Prolific a better 
variety than the above for light soils ?—J. S. K. 

4949. — Tomatoes not bearing.— Would someone 
kindly tell me the probable reason wny my Tomatoes do 
not show for fruit ? They are about 4 feet high, and very 
robust, planted in good mould and rotten manure, in a 
frame. The lights are kept off. They have never been 
allowed to get dry. Am I to expect fruit by-and*bye, or a 
tree ?— Anxious. 

4950. — Ants on a lawn.— My lawn for the last two 
seasons has been infested with ants, which disfigure it 
very muoh. I have, at different times, put sand on the 
top to keep down Dandelions. It is now tolerably free 
from those weeds, but now the ants have appeared. Can 
anyone suggest what I had better do, ana give me the 
reason of their coming?—L. E. C. G. 

4951. — Prumis sinensis.— I planted out-of-doors a 
P run us sinensis, whioh had got too big for my greenhouse, 
three yeare ago. It has grown very muoh, but never 
blossomed until this spring, when it had a sprinkling of 
very small single flowers on it, instead of the large double 
ones it used to bear. Is it worth keeping, or will the 
blossoms always be email and single?—W. H. J. 

4952. — Climbers for a building, —I have some 
stable buildings, of about 20 yards in length and 20 feet 
high to the eaves. Can anyone kindly give me a short list 
of suitable flowering olimbers (not Roses or Clematis) for 
training up the wall in panels ? I have already decided on 
a Wistaria and a Judas-tree, and I require some others. 
The aspect is due south.—W. A. C., Lincolnshire. 

4953. — Making a Bose-bad. —I am anxious to make 
• Roee-bed, and would be grateful to anyone who would 
tell me how to set about it, and what are the best sorts of 
Roses to plant out ? I have a sheltered spot in my garden, 
with a southern aspect, which would be suitable, but as I 
live near the sea, and it is very much exposed to wind, only 
hardy Roses would be likely to do. When should 1 plant ? 
—Ranks. 

4954. — Heating a greenhouse.— I have a lean-to 
greenhouse, 25 feet long, 8 feet wide, 11 feet high at back, 
and 6 feet at front. I wish to put in hot-water pipes, and 
should be glad if anyone will kindly tell me what length of 
pipe is neoessary to exalude frost, and what the probable 
cost of the pipe would be? I propose to joint the pipes 
with the india-rubber bonds, as I want to put them in 
myself.—W. F. W. 

4955. — Lifting a Chamcerops Fortune!. — I 
should be muoh obbged by information as to whether it is 
possible to lift a plant of Chamerops Fortunei, which has 
been planted out in the garden for the last five years, and 
if so, when is the best time to remove it to an unheated 
glasshouse ? It has 10 leaves on it, but it is in such a windy 
situation that the leaves are seldom perfect. I thought it 
would probably do better planted out inside.—W. H. J. 

4956. — Painting a greenhouse.— I want to paint 
some of the staging in my greenhouse. Having no other 
house into whioh to put the plants it must be done in the 
summer, or not at all, as then nearly all the plants can go 
outside. Is the smell of ordinary white paint likely to 
injure the Grapes (they are not yet turning oolour), or the 
Maiden-hair Ferns, whioh I oannot turn out ? Is there any 
other paint that would do as well, and not smell so strongly 
as white lead?—E. H. S. 

4967.— Chrysanthemums turning yellow.— 

I have some Chrysanthemums that have been potted about 
a month, and 1 find some of them are turning yellow at 
the top-all the top leaves, especially in the Beverleys and 
and M. Astorgs. Can anyone kindly give me any reason 
for their doing so ? In potting I put a very small quantity 
of soot in with the soil. Would that be likely to oause it, 
or is it the nature of these particular Chrysanthemums, as 
very few others are affected ? —Hxnry Burrows. 

4958. —Destroying common Brake Fern in a 
Held. —I have a field of old pasture so overgrown by Fern 
(common Brake) that the Grass has positively been sup¬ 
planted by this useless substitute. Two other neighbour¬ 
ing fields are also much overgrown by the same plant, 
whioh appears rapidly to spread in them. Can anyone 
kindly suggest any mode of killing or eradicating it? I 
fancy that its roots are too deep to make the latter prooesB 
practicable without great difficulty. If mowing is the only 
remedy, at what time of the year and how often should it 
be practised ? I am told that, even if used for litter, Fern 
makes such poor manure that it is not worth while to 
drive it to the homestead. Is there any useful purpose to 
which it can be applied ?— Cambria. 

4959. — Management of a Fig-tree.—I have a Fig- 
tree, oovering 60 feet by 10 feet of wall south-east by east, 
in perfect health, and well set with fruit throughout. The 
bearing laterals are allowed as much freedom as possible to 
about a foot average distance from the wall. I should be 
thankful for hints how best to get the fruit the benefit of 
air and sunshine ? My practioe has been to thin out the 
leaves when the fruit is rapidly swelling to ripeness. To 
what extent may this be done without injuty to the tree, 
and how soon ? Probably the quality of the fruit and date 
of ripening will be much assisted by an early reduction of 
the ever-increasing leaf-shade, which almost totally ooven 
the fruit before fit to gather. Ravages of black and grey 
birds had to be prevented also by a oomplete enclosure 
with flshing-neton a framed structure.—C. E., Lyme Regis . 

To the following queries brie/ editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

4960. — Painting hot-water pipes (E. Irvine).— 
A mixture of lampblack and boiled Linseed-oil, applied 
when the pipes are slightly warm, is a most excellent and 
safe paint for the purpose in question. 

x Fruit-trees for north and west aspects 

(° W.). —On the north wall plant Victoria Plums and 
Morello Cherries, with a May Duke or two, filling up the 
spaoeebetween with Red and White Currants. Pears will 
go well on the west aspect, as will also Plums and the early 


4962. — Melons rotting off (S. M.). — Imperfect 
fertilisation is most likely the cause. They have, perhaps, 
been kept too moist and oloee. Try a drier atmosphere 
when the fruits ore setting. They require a high tempera¬ 
ture. 

4963. — Insects on Peach-trees (J. P.).— The 
insect is the black aphis. Dust the trees with Tobaooo- 
powder, or wash with soft-soap and Tobacoo-water. Ants 
will do no harm, unless there is ripe fruit; but these 
will disperse when you use the remedies here named. 

4964. — Passiflora'not flowering (P. F.).— Keep 
the plant rather dry at the root for a time. This will 
generally induoe flowers to appear. All strong, gross 
shoots should be pinched out at the points, if they do not 
show flower at about 18 inches from the main stem or rod. 

4965. — Liquid-manure for Leeks (L. M.). — 
Liquid-manure made from guano is equal, if not superior, 
to all others, and is easily made, cleanly in its application, 
and rapid in its operation. Use it weak and often, or, say, 
plaoe 2 lb. of guano in a barrel (38 gallons) of water and 
soak well onoe a-week with it. 

4966. —Palms in a greenhouse (P. L. M.).—Yes: 
many kinds of Palms do very well in the oool atmosphere 
of the greenhouse. A few suitable ones are Areoa Baueri, 
A. sapida, Corypha australis, Jubea speotabilis, Date Palm 
(Phamix dactylifera), Sabal Adamsoni, Chamsrope 
Fortunei, C. humilis, Rhapis flabelliformis, and Seafortma 
elegans. 

4967. — Mildew on Boses (Rose).— Roses often are 
mildewed from being planted, as yours are, in a wet, heavy 
soil, with the surface hard and dose from much treading. 
If the ground be well drained and the surface often stirred’, 
mildew will seldom give much trouble. When it does dust 
flowers of sulphur over the affected parts as soon as it 
makes its appearanoe. 

4968. — Green tops of Peas for soups «uf 
flavouring: (P. S. F.).— Yes; these are most useful for 
the purpose in question, and anyone who has spare seeds 
of Peas may turn them to good account by sowing them 
thickly in boxes under glass, in Buooession. during the 
autumn and winter. The young tops should be cut off for 
use when about 4 inohes or 5 inches high. 

4969. — Tree Mignonette for winter (M. T. w.). 
—The Mignonette has evidently been treated wrongly. 
The plaoe for it is in a tunny frame, with plenty of air; in 
fact, the lights should be drawn off altogether for an hour 
every fine morning and evening. Plunge the pots in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes, and leave air on the frame all 
night, exoept when very oold and stormy. 

4970. — Viola lilacina for bedding (V. L.;.— This 
is a most charming Viola, its exceedingly dwarf habit and 
free-blooming qualities, allied to its somewhat novel oolour 
—a mauve-lilao—render it especially attractive in masses. 
It is very effective mixed with some silver-grey colour, 
such as Pelargonium Manglesi, when that iB pegged down. 
It also looks exceedingly pretty planted thickly with the 
variegated Mesembryanthemum. 

4971. — White Lilies failing (Lily). — Although 
usually suited with almost any soil, perhaps yours is not 
good enough. It may be too shallow, or was too dry last 
season, or too poor; also the bulbs may have become 
Infested with black aphis, or fly, or wireworm, or other 
insects may be eating into the bulbs. These things oan 
only be ascertained by examination. If nothing is found 
then next autumn transplant into fresh and rioher soil. 

4972—Cucumbers dying off (William Smyth).— 
The most general oause of Cucumber fruits going rotten at 
the top when in a young state is that the atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding them is too oold, damp, and stagnant, or that 
they are overwatered at the roots. Cucumbers like 
abundance of moisture, both atmospheric and root, but it 
must be oooomp&nied with a high temperature and buoyant 
atmosphere, say, now, 85 degs. to 90 degs. by day, and 
75 degs. at night. 

4973.—Orange-tree in a greenhouse (Citrus).— 
Afford the plant a light, airy, and somewhat shady place 
in the greenhouse. Pot in soil two parts loam, one eaoh 
of peat and leaf-soil, with plenty of sand and good 
drainage. Never water until dry, and then 
thoroughly. Enoourage a good growth in spring by 
frequent syringings, and a warm and humid atmosphere, 
and when growth is complete inure to plenty of sun and 
air, and keep dryish at the roots during the winter. 

Dirty Vine leaves (Bob Robinson).— The 
Vine leaves are quite healthy, but they are affected with 
brown scale, and this leaves a sticky deposit, which, in 
time, becomes black, hence the dirty appearanoe of the 
leaves. The best thing to do will be to sponge the foliage 
frequently with soapy water, and so remove the scale. In 
the winter the Vine rods should receive a dressing of 
Giahurst compound, or some other good inseotioide, and 
the vinery should be thoroughly cleansed and painted. 

4975. — Thinning Parsley (P. T. T.).— it is a good 
plan to leave Parsley to prove itself before finally thinning 
it out, then all the infirm and less curled varieties should 
be thinned out, and only the beat retained. Some prefer 
to row Parsley broadcast in a seed-bed, and transplant it 
into rows afterwards, contending that not only will the 
strain be truer to character, but that it will come better 
owing to being transplanted. There may be something in 
this, but it also causes the Parsley to run sooner to seed. 

4976. — Unhealthy Bose leaves (F. s. B.).— The 
leaves are affected with red spider and mildew. For the 
former syringe freely daily with dean, soft water, taking 
oare to thoroughly wet the undersides of the leaves. You 
have done quite nght in dressing the leaves with flowers 
of sulphur for the mildew. It would be a good plan to 
increase the means of top ventilation; one small roof 
ventilator is not suffident for a house of the dimensions 
stated. Be sure that the plants do not beoome overdry at 
the roots. 

4977. —Treatment of young Ferns (Pluto).— 
Prick off the seedlings now in clumps of six or a dozen 
together into other pots or pans, as they are presumably too 
small at present to be treated separately. Use fine, sandy 
peat and good drainage. When strong enough they must 
be pricked off and be potted separately. As they gain 
strength use a little loam in the soil when potting on 
increasing the quantity as the plants get larger for all 
robust kinds, as Pteris, too. After eaoh removal they must 
be kept dole for some days till established again. 
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4978 .— Fig-tree not fruiting (F. F. rj.—Probably 
the Fig la a Btrong-ffrowing kind that requires more 
exposure to light to mature its wood than oan be had 
under Peaohee. The Brown Turkey Fig should fruit well 
in such a position. Keep the young shoots very thin, 
pinohing all growth left when five leaveB have been made. 


4079.—Carnations failing (F. C.).-The cause of the 
Carnation stems shanking or collapsing is probably wire- 
worm, as they eat the insides of the stems. They must be 
sought for in the soil and killed. The best plan will be to 
layer the new grass or shoots into small pots sunk into 
the ground, taking oare that the soil in them contains no 
wire worm. In this way a stock of fresh voung plants is 
obtained, and these should be turned out In the following 
spring in ground where there is no wireworms, and which 
as received a liberal dressing of soot. 


4980 . - Orchids and Palms, and Ferns ( 0 . 
Ernest, Ratclife ).—Palms and Ferns are capital adjuncts 
to an Orohid bouse, either hot or cold, if the proper varie¬ 
ties are selected. The following is a good selection to add 
to the Orohids in a cool house: Adiantum formosum, 
nthiopioum. and setutoeum; Asplenium bulbiferum, 
luoidum, dunorphum ; Balantium Culoita, Miorolepia 
anthriscifolia, strigosa ; Pteris arguta, trenail la, umbrosa, 
and straminea. Gloxinias may be grown with Orohids, 
but they require a higher temperature than that of an 
Odontoglowum-house.— Matt. Brambdb. 

4031 . — Unhealthy Orange-tree and Black 
Hamburgh Vine (Beginner ).—The Orange tree leaves 
ore n it really unhealthy, but they are oovered with white 
and brown scale. Sponge them frequently with soapy 
wate-, in which some strong Tobacco-water has been 
mixed. With regard to the Black Hamburgh Vine you 
have evidently syringed it a great deal too much with 
water apparently oold, and, generally speaking, starved it. 
Keep up a higher temperature, and maintain a well- 
ventilated atmosphere in the vinery. The lateral growth 
may be encouraged somewhat. 


NAMBS 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plant*.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with tlowers and, if possible , fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties qf florists' flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

»** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardshthq Ildus- 
iutd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Reynold Bannister. —Ceanothus 

azureus.- G. E. Bruton.— Alstrcemerlaaurea.- Q.F.— 

Cannot name from such specimens.- J. W. —Gladiolus' 

byzantinus.- E. Walsh .—Potentilla alohemllloides ; 2, 

Ranunculus polyanthemos; 8, Saxifraga trifurcata; 4, 

Monica prostrata; 5, Lychnis dluma fl.-pl.- Melbourne.— 

1, Galium cruoiatum ; 2, Ajuga reptans ; 3, Vioia hirsuta ; 

4 , Geum urbanum. - Qloire de Dijon .— Galega orientalis. 

- T. J. D.—l, Crtnum capense ; 2 , White Beam-tree 

(Pyrus aria); 8, Onychium Japonicum.- Claudxne.— 

Impossible to name from such a scrap.- G. L.— All 

vaneties of Maiden-hair Ferns ; but cannot identify from 

infertile fronds. - A. W. Boston. — A sport from 

Euonymus japonlcus aureus.- S.—l, Send a cone bearing 

branch; 2, Brilliant Lychnis (Lychnis fulgens); 3,Veronioa 

Andersoni; 4, Salvia Horminum.- Miss Starey. — 

Impossible to name from such specimens.- Countryman. 

—1, Bush Honeysuckle(Weigela rosea); 2, Common Syringa, 
or Mock Orange (Philadelphus ooronarius); 3, Shrubby 

Meadow Sweet (Spiraea aritefolia).- Lanyhurst .—Send 

again when in flower.- T. Lewis.— Insufficient speci¬ 

mens. Albert Harman. —Ajuga reptans. Brixton. — 

Common Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare).- F. Brake. — 

Impossible to name from such a specimen.- A. E Dowler. 

—1, Selaginelia Kraussiana ; 2, Tom Thumb Lily (Lilium 
tenulfolium); 3, Sedum Acre; 4, Tradescautia zebrina. 

- E. D.— Bottle Brush-tree (Metrosideros tomentosa). 

- Constant Reader. — Young's Evening Primrose 

((Enothera Youngi).- A. Boyle. —Lilium tenuifolium. 

— -C. L.— Polygonum Brunonis.- Zelda.—l, Kalraia 

latifolia; 2, A Rhododendron, but the flowers had fallen 

off; 8, Sp<raea fllipendula.- W. A. C., Lincolnshire.— 

Judas-tree (Cerois siliquastrum). 


TO OORRESPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answeied in the first number issued after they are re- 
oeived 

Novice.—The Insects sent will not harm your plants. 

- M. E. G 1 .—Letter reoeived, but it contained no plant 

leaves.- C. J.— The best plan would be to get some 

expert Rose budder to show you how it is done.- H .— 

Pretty and bright-ooloured Pelargonium flowers, but in no 

way superior to many other well-known kinds.- J. A. S. 

—We ao not know of any book that will suit you.- 

Notts.— The term exotic means a plant not a native of this 

oountry.- Albert Harman.— Apply to T. S. Ware, Hale 

Farm Nursery, Tottenham, London, N.- G. Ilolbecke .— 

A form of Foxglove flower not at all uncommon.- 

E. B —The injury' to the Peas is caused by the late exces¬ 
sive cold and damp. Subscriber.— Consult a solicitor ; 

we cannot decide legal questions.- J. /’.—Prune the 

Pear-tree in the autumn as soon as the leaves are off.- 

Derby.— Evidently a good, free-flowering Carnation, but 

not otherwise remarkable.- Ball.— Weak sheep-manure- 

water is an excellent thing to give to the plants named. 

- Cambrian —Mice, no doubt, eat off your Strawberries. 

- C. L.—h form of Foxglove, not by any means 

uncommon. 
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A FEW GOOD FLOWERS FOR BEES. 
Many owners of gardens add both to their 
pleasure and profit by keeping bees and mak¬ 
ing a study of these very interesting and useful 
insects. Now, without going into the details of 
their successful management, I may just add 
that one of the things the gardener can do to 
help to make them profitable is to provide 
plenty of food for them close at home, so that 
they may always find work ready directly the 
sun shines out to call them to their labour. I 
have lately particularly noticed beds of Canter¬ 
bury Bells in full bloom near the hives, and the 
bees are completely swarming on the expanded 
blooms, and they are covered with the pollen of 
the flowers until they are dusted completely 
over, and I feel sure that a bed of these gorgeous 
flowers is worth growing for the food they 
supply to the bees alone. Another equally 
good plant is the blue-flowered Borage ; that is 
always alive with bees, searching the pretty 
flowers, and although classed with herbs, and 
used for flavouring summer drinks, it should 
find a home near the beehives ; and I may add, 
nearly all the sweet herbs, such as Thyme, are 
particularly good things to plant near beehives— 
m fact, the herb garden and beehive might be 
located together. Broad Beans are very much 
vis iced by bees when in flower, and Sunflowers 
are also well worth planting near the hives, as 
they come into flower when many other things 
are going out of bloom. I must not omit from 
the list of bee flowers that ever popular old 
friend the Mignonette, and a good bed of it is 
always welcome in any position. One of the 
latest autumn flowers that bees cluster on from 
morning to night is the large rosy-flowered 
Sedum Bpectabile; it is of the easiest culture, 
and grows on any dry bank where little else 
will thrive. 

Hants. J. G. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The season, so far, has not been very favourable 
to honey gathering ; but should there be a good 
honey-flow before the end of the season, advan¬ 
tage should be taken of it, where extracted 
honey is worked for, by removing the honey 
from the combs of the bar-frame hive by means 
of the honey-extractor. Comb being very 
valuable to the bee-keeper, on account of the 
quantity of honey consumed by the bees in 
making it, it should not be taken from the hive, 
except in the case of section honey. The ex¬ 
tractor leaves the combs uninjured, so that they 
can be returned to the hive to be refilled by the 
bees. 

Extracting honey.— Not only is more honey 
obtained by extraoting, but more room is given 
the bees for brood-rearing thereby, for it fre¬ 
quently happens during a good honey flow that 
the brood-combs become so full of honey that 
the queen has no empty cells in which to 
deposit eggs; consequently, a cessation in the 
production of brood occurs ; but in giving more 
breeding space in extracting the honey from the 
combs the bees are stimulated to greater activity 
and the population increases. Oftentimes at 
the end or the season hives - straw hives, especi¬ 
ally—are found to be full of honey, but contain¬ 
ing a very small population, and the question is 
asked, “How could so small a colony of bees 
have gathered so large a quantity of honey ?” 
The fact being that a large proportion of the 
workers having died off from natural causes (a 
bee's life being of only a few weeks’ duration 
during the busy time), and brood rearing having 
ceased by reason of all the cells having become 
clogged with honey, there remains but a small 
proportion of the full working colony at the 
close of the season. By extracting again the 
bee-keeper is able to secure honey, even in a 
poor season, when little or no section honey 
is to be obtained, and, if it be wished to 
work for honey instead of increase of colonies, 
s warming can be avoided by the use of the 
extractor. Honey should be extracted from 
store combs only, not from combs containing 
brood. In working for extracted honey, the 
method called doubling is practised. Two strong 
colonies are selected, and from one of them all 
the brood combs are taken and the bees brushed 
back into the hive ; the combs are placed in an 
empty hive, which is put on the top of the other 
stock, so as to form a second storey. By this 


means a double set of combs is given, and the 
hives are soon full of bees, the hatching taking 
plaoe above and below. As the brood hatches 
out in the upper story, the cells become filled 
with honey, and as fast as filled are placed in 
the honey extractor, emptied of their contents, 
and returned to the hive to be refilled, the brood 
being reared in the lower hive. The hive from 
which the brood combs are taken is filled up 
with bars of comb foundation. 

Ripening Extracted Honey.— If unsealed 
honey be extracted, that is, before the cells are 
oapped over, much valuable time is saved the 
bees in ripening the honey and capping the cells; 
but unripe honey is liable to ferment if bottled 
as soon as extracted; it should, therefore, be 
allowed to remain for a few days in an open 
vessel, placed in a warm room, till the watery 
1 honey rises to the top. In the ordinary way the 
heat of the hive assists in evaporating the super- 
! fluous moisture, and when the process of 
evaporation is complete the cells are sealed over. 
As the bees collect honey they put a little in 
each cell so as to expose a large surface of the 
honey to the influence of the heat of the hive, 
and during the following night, if warm, the 
moisture has evaporated sufficiently to enable 
the bees to carry the honey to the upper cells, 
where it is permanently stored ; but if more 
honey has been collected through the day than 
can be evaporated during the night and all the 
cells are in use, the bees returning the next day 
wi'.h stores have nowhere to put it; they, there¬ 
fore, convert it into wax, which they add to the 
cells, and make preparation for swarming; re¬ 
moving unripe honey from the hive by means of 
the honey extractor will, therefore, frequently 
be the means of preventing the swarms leaving 
their hive, while the bees will be stimulated to 
greater activity to refil the empty combs. 

_ S.S. G. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

4982. —Prize rabbits.— Oan anyone kindly tell me the 
best kinds of rabbits to keep for sending to shows, and 
what ought to be their good points to enable them to obtain 
prizes ?—Gordon. 

4983. —Turkeys droopiner their wings.—win 
" Doulting ” kindly tell me what to do to save the livee of 
young turkeys that look sickly. The oountry people give 
fresh butter and Cayenne pepper made into pills, but it 
does not oure them. Would Rue be good, or is there any 
other medicine that would cure them ?—C. G. 

4646.— Plymouth Rook hen.— The hen 
may be suffering from one of three complaints. 
First, a tumour may really have formed, in 
which case I do not think there is much pros¬ 
pect of a cure being effected. Secondly, there 
may be crop dropsy. The crop may be emptied 
by holding the bird head downwards and com¬ 
pressing the crop, when its contents w'ill be 
quickly vomited. A little time should elapse 
before auy food is administered ; it should then 
consist of bread soaked in brandy and milk, 
and be given frequently in small quantities. 
The third cause of swelling may be that the ben 
is crop-bound, the food being unable to jpaas 
into the gullet. In this case relief is sometimes 
obtained by pouring salad oil or melted l&rd 
into the crop, and at the same time gently 
kneading the contents of the crop so as to break 
them up and allow the oil to mix freely with 
them. In severe cases it is best to open the 
crop and remove the contents entirely. This is 
done by making an incision in the upper part 
of the crop, about an inch and a-half long; then 
pass an oiled finger gently round the oontenta 
and remove them, or, what would be better, 
use the handle of a small spoon. After the crop 
has been emptied it should be washed out witn 
a weak acidulated solution, in which a spot of 
carbolic acid may be added. The sides should 
then be carefully sewn together. For a few 
days afterwards, the bird must have no solid 
food, but everything given must be of a sloppy 
consistency, and slightly warm. —Doulting. 

4710. — Unhealthy hens. — I believe 
“ J. C.’a ” hens are suffering from indigestion or 
liver disease, brought on by over-feeding. It 
would be well, I think, to reduce the allowance 
of food, and separate the fowls which appear 
diseased from the others. The ailing ones may 
be dosed with £ grain each of calomel and 
opium, repeated in six hours, and followed by 
10-grain doses of tartrate of potash night ana 
morning. Keep the birds perfectly quiet, and 
feed sparingly on bread soaked in milk or lime- 
water, or on boiled rice.— Doulting. 
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BIRDS. 

408 L— Canary losing: Its feathers.—I have a 
canary whcao head is getting quite bald — all the 
feather* falling off. It is quite lively, and sings just a* 
usual. I have tried various remedies without avail. 
Would someone be kind enough to give me advice ? Th a 
is the second bird I am losing in a similar way to one I have 
loet before, and who was affected in the same way as thi* 
one is, and I could not remedy it till it had lost every 
feather off its body, and ultimately it had to be killed.— 
Edward V. Hutchinson. 

Ailing* redpole.— I am very much obliged 
to “S. H. V.” for his prompt information on 
this subject, and would be glad to see an adver¬ 
tisement in Gardening of “Galey’s Cure-all,” 
as I have no idea of where it is to be obtained. 
Such advertisement would also, no doubt, be 
welcomed by many others who keep birds. I 
hope “ S. H. V.” will excuse me for informing 
him that he is greatly mistaken in saying that 
“ Twites have no red on the breast or head, and 
are a larger bird than the redpole,” the fact being 
that the twite is known to naturalists as the 
lesser redpole, and is very much smaller, indeed, 
than the greater redpole or rose linnet; also, 
the feathers on the forehead (if I may use the 
expression) of the twite are dark-crimson, 
while the breast feathers are tinged with the 
softest rosy-crimson, something like the hue 
of the breast feathers of the cock bullfinch. 
I write this from my own personal know¬ 
ledge of the facts, having at present two 
birds of each kind—i.e., two twites and two 
greater redpoles, or rose linnets. I have also 
two green linnets, and two grey linnets, and as 
six of these eight birds are cocks and fine 
songsters, the concert to which they daily treat 
me is worth going a long way to listen to. I may 
here mention a rather singular circumstance in 
connection with the twites or lesser redpoles. 

I caught these two birds on limed twigs in the 
winter of 1885, and, the tips of their wings 
having been rather badly daubed by the (bad) 
bird-lime, I had to clip off about half an inch from 
the ends of nearly half the feathers in each wing, 
expecting that these feathers would be dropped 
and renewed at the usual annual moulting in the 
autumn. Strange to say, the birds still retain 
these cut feathers, and I have, morever, not been 
able to detect any sign of their moulting any 
feathers whatever during the time, now over 
two yuars and a half, that I have kept them, 
although I have watched them closely evor since 
they failed to moult the clipped wing-feathers in 
the autumn of 1886.—W. M. 


Rose jar. —Gather the Rose petals in the 
morning ; let them stand in a cool place, toss 
them u^ lightly for one hour to dry ; then put 
them in layers, with salt sprinkled over 
each layer, into a large covered dish -a glass 
butter-dish is a convenient receptacle. You can 
add to this for several mornings, till you have 
enough stock—from one pint to a quart, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the jar ; stir every morning, 
and let the whole stand for ten days. Then 
transfer it to a glass fruit jar, at the bottom of 
which you have placed two ounces of Allspice, 
coarsely ground, and as much stick Cinnamon, 
broken coarsely. This may now stand for six 
weeks, closely covered, when it is ready for the 
permanent jar, which may be as pretty as your 
ingenuity can devise, or your means purchase. 
Those with double covers are the best Have 
ready 1 oz. each of Cloves, Allspice, Cinnamon, 
and Mace, all ground (not fine) ; 1 oz. of Orris- 
root, bruised and shredded ; *2 oz. of Lavender- 
flowers, and a small quantity of any other 
sweet-scented dried flowers or herbs. Mix 
together, and put into the jar in alternate layers 
with the Rose-stock ; add a few drops of oil of 
Rose, Geranium, or Violet, and pour over the 
whole £ pint of good eau-de-cologno. This will 
last for years, though from time to time you 
may add a little Lavender or Orange-flower 
water, or any nice perfume, and some seasons a 
few fresh Rose petals. 

Our readers will kindly remember that tee are glad to 
receive, /or engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturewue character. 


TD AFFIA.—Best tying material for indoor, or 
-*■« Cuba Bast for outdoor ; I lb., la.; 3 lb.. 2a. fid.; 5 lb.. 4» ; 
7 lb.. 5a. 6d.; 14 lb.. 9b., delivered free.-JAMES HOBBS, 
Lynton Villa. Stapleton-mad. Bristol. 

STRONG OILED GARDEN NETTING, best 

^ quality, 35 square yds. for la. Any width sent on approval. 
All orders over oe. carriage paid—NATH. COLBY,, JUNK 
Net Merchant, Pakehejd-Btreetgitjowtatoft. | _ 

Digitized by \ SIC 


REYNOLDS’S 

Cottage Garden Archways. 




Cash with order; 5 per cent, discount on amounts 
exceeding 10a. 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

57, NEW COMPTON STREET, LONDON, W.C 

Illustrated Lists Post Free. 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES 

Ajb supplied to tbe Royal Gordons, 


VS. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE Is. 3d. 

Per sack; 10 for 10s.; 30 tor 18a.; 30 tor 35a.; hacks in¬ 
cluded. Two ton truck, 28a., free on rail. Beet brown 
flbroua Kent Peatj 5s. per sack; 5 for 32a. 6d. Beat black 
fibrous Peat, 4a. Gd. per sack; 5 for 20a. Coarae Bedfords, 
Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; per ton, 2oe. Pure Loaf 
Mould, yellow fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, 3s. per Back. 
Potting Composts, 5a. per Back. Freeh Sphagnum Moaa, 
8a. per sack. Charcoal, Bones, Guano, 4c. New ARCH¬ 
ANGEL MATS, 18a. doz.; PETERSBURG MATS, 12a. and 
15 a. per dozen. Raffia, Stick*, and Labels 8PKOIALITK 
TOBACCO CLOTH and PAPER, 101. per lb., 28 lb. for 2la. 
VIRGIN CORK. Price List seni free.-W. HERBERT 4 CO., 
2, Hop Exchange Warehouse', Southwark-street, London, 
8.K. (near London-bridge). 


CLASS cheap CLASS 


8/- per 100 ft., 15oz. 
12/- „ „ 2iOZ. 



12 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 14 d 

14 by 12 20 by 12 18 by 16 « 

16 by 12 16 by 14 20 by 10 J 

24 by 14 24 by 16 24 by 18 * 


Putty. 6s. Bd. per cwt. ; White Lead, genuine, 21a., Our 
Speciality, 17* 6d. per cwt. Paints ground in Oil: Stone 
Ochre, 2(te.; Oxford Ochre, 24a. Green, 16a. Black, 16s. per 
cwt. Varnish, from 5 b. 6d. per gallon. Full Prioe List 
on application to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 
95. Bisnopagats Street Within. Loudon, K.O. _ 


MILLINGTON’S 

SPECIAL GARDEN FERTILISER 

Gives wonderful results, being a high-class, unobjectionable 
concentrated manure, suitable for conservatory or garden 
Sample bags of 28 lb., 4« ,; d ; 56 lb., 8a.. with full instructions 
for use. Special terms for larger quantities. 

Also Special Farm Manures supplied on guaranteed analysis. 

MILLINGTON & CO., 

11, King-street, Cbeapalde. London. 


GLASS, HORTICULTURAL GLASS 

Free on Rail in London, packages included. 

15oz., 100ft. 21oz , lOOfL lour.., 200ft. 21oz , 200ft. 

4tha .. 8e. .. 11s. .. 16s. .. 23a. 6d. 

3rds .. 11s. .. 14». .. 20s. 6d. .. 29s. 

The following is a list of all sizes kept in stock :— 

12 by 8. 12 by 9. 12 by lu, 14 by 10. U by 12. 16 by 12. 18 by 12, 
18 by 14. 20 by 14. 20 by 16. 20 by 18, 22 by 18, 24 by 18 
Large Cases of Glass for cutting up Bizus averaging 54 by 36 
at Id. per foot, for 15 cz. and for 21 oz . 1 Jd. per foot. Glass 
cut to any size at a slight advance on the above priovs. 

Paint, ready mixed for use in tins, at 4d per lb. White 
Isead, 2i«l. per lb. Stone Ochre, 20* ; Oxford Ochre, 24 b : 
Green, 16s. ; Black. 16s. per cwt. Varnish from 5*. 6<1. per 

S alien. Special quotations given for large quantities. 

. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
31. Moor Lane. Cripplegate. London. K.C. 

When ordering please quote this paper. 


There is no better Manure for Greenhouse or Garden than 

MANN & CO.’S 
“UNIVERSAL” FERTILISER. 

Odourless, safe, and effective. Make* rich LIQUID 
MANURE. No Agents. Sold direel at wholesale prices. 
In tins. Is., post free. Iu bags on rail at Howdi-n, 71b.. Is. ; 
14 lb.. Is. 9.1.; 28 lb, 3s. 3d ; 56 lb, 6« 31.; 1 cwt. 12s. 
Terms, cash with order. Circulars with Testimonials, post free. 
RICHARD MINN & CO, Howdcn, E. Yorks. 
PROTECT your Gardens from Ravages of Birds. 
A —Tanned Netting, 35 square yards for Is. Will not rot 
if left out in all weather. Sent, any width, carriage paid on 
all orders over 5s. As supplied to the Royal gardeus. Sent 
on approval. Commoner Netting at 50 square yards Is. Hun¬ 
dreds of testimonials. Established 170 years.—HY. JOHN 
GASSON,.Fi sh Merchant. Rye, Hussey. ______ 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING. — Elastic 

-L Netting, Tiffany, Willeaden Rot-proof Scrim and CanTas, 
Archangel Mats, Raffia, Garden Tents, Flags, Rich Cloths, 
4c.—Seud for samples and prices to JOHN F.DGINGTON 4 
CO.. 19. Ixmg-lane West Rmithrt»M. K (l 


BANKRUPT STOCK GARDEN H08E, ljd. 

■U per foot, being the entire stock of the United Rubber 
Company: 60 ft., with brass fittings. 103. *d. ; larger size, 
12s. Cd.; hosereels, 7s. 9d.: mowers. 17s. 9d. Samples of hose. 1*1. 

Cataloguepo3tfrf»e.—B OOFn-.l? '••-<*»- 


V IR< 
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GIN CORK..—Handsome pieces, lignteso 

then-fore cheapest. 112 lb., 17s.; 5b lb., 10s. 6d.: 281b., 
5s. Cd.; 141b., 3s.—WATSON 4 SCULL. 90. Lower Thames 
street. I«nndon. E.O 

t c. Stevens, horticultural, 

w. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HI8TORY SALE 
ROOMS, 33, King-street, Covent-Garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or poat free. 


FARM & HOME 

The most successful Agricultural Journal ever founded in 
England. 

Best medium for agricultural and 
household advertisements. 

Weekly One Penny, post free Three Half-pence. 
Monthly Parts Pivepense, post free Sevenpencc . 

“Farm and Home ” of July 14, contains the following 
Articles, Notes, Ac :— 


ARABLE. 

Hay and corn crops 
Hybrid Turnips 
Louse Grass 

Potato culture in Jersey 
8orghum 
Welsh note 
Wheat, threshing 

BOOKS. 

Ensilage in Stacks 
Pallas' Sand Grouse 
Rural Water Supply 

CATTLE. 

Animals diseased slaughter 
of 

Calvos, ailing 
Calving time, death at 
Cow, aa unprofitable 
Cow suffering fiom indiges¬ 
tion 

Cow wi h depraved ap¬ 
petite 

Cows, abortion in 
Service, frequent 

DAIRY. 

Butter kept in brine 
Churning, long 
Cream, various ways of sepa¬ 
rating 

Milk, sweet, keeping 

HOME. 

Beans, fried 
Boys’ clothing 
Boys' training 
Bruises on feet 
Burns, treatment of severe 
Chicken cutlets 
Cold-meat loaf 
Drink and disease 
Drinking, moderate 
Drinks, summer 
Kish in jelly 
Fn«h, brown stewed 
Floors, staining 
Fowls, old 
Fritters, Spanish 
Frosting window panes 
Fmit jellies 
Gloves, taking off 
Oooseberr y cheese 
Health, twelve rules f or 
Herring, potted 
Home courtesies 
House, a sound 
Ironing u tablecloth 
Macaroni, baked 
Meat hath or omelette 
Medicines, patent 
Mutton sausage 
Needlework, plain 
Overall pinafore, child's 
Pincushion. hnart-shaped 
Pine-apple fritters 
Plush jacket, cleaning 
Rabbits, tame, mortality 
amongst 
Rose jar 
Silver cake 
Tea drinking 
Tricks of manner 
Veal with Macaroni 
Warts 

Washing dresses 
Wine, poisoned 


HOPS. 

Hops-growers' Association 
Hop reports 

H0R8ES. 

Brood mare, working 
Castration of colta 
Cob cantering 
Hoise with cough 
Horse, how to choose a 
Poll evil 

Stallion, high price for a 
“ Stopping horses’ feet 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Husbandry, good 
Tithe when payable 

MANURES. 

Adulteration of feeding stuff 
and manures 

Scavengers’ refuse, value of 
Straw and manure, com¬ 
parative value of 

MARKET CARDENINC. 

Cropping garden 

MARKETS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural school, a Wilt¬ 
shire 

Ashes, measuring 
Broccoli, successive crops of 
Dairy schools 
Rights of way 

Royal Agricultural Society 's 
Show 

Thorn edge, cutting 

PASTURE. 

Grass, dressing for coarse 
Haymaking in the nortn 
Moor-land, reclaiming 
Rye Gross in pastures, 
perennial 

PICS. 

Pig “ deal.” a curious 
Sows dying after farrowing 
8ows of first farrow 
Weight of pigt, live and 
dead 

POULTRY. 

Chicks, drooping 
Diarrhoea, fowl suffering 
from 

Disease among poultry 
Dorking eggs, selling, as 
Houdans 
Duck-hreoding 
Maize for poultry 
Moitalllty among chickens 
Pea fowl 
Poultiy keeping 
Poultry keeping, profitable 
Poultry, unprofitable 

SHEEP. 

Limb* dying from scour 
Sheep 

Weight of sheep, live and 
dead 


Of all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at tho Railway Book¬ 
stalls, or fr m the Garden Office, 37, Southamptou-street 
Strand, London, W. O. 


Prloo la.; post free. Is. 3d. 


NOW READY, 

FOURTH A AD POPULAR EDITION. 

HARDY FLOWERS: 

Giving descriptions of upwards of Thirteen Hundred of tho 
most ornamental species, with directions for their 
arrangement, culture, 4c. 


Direct from the Publishing Office, 

37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.O., 
And of all Booksellers. 


TlTURSERY FOREMAN. — Wanted a 

■Lv thoroughly experienced and energetic man as above 
must be well up in Roses, Fruit-trees, &c , and general nursery 
management None need apply whoso character a ill not bear 
the strictest investigation. Apply in own hand writing, stat¬ 
ing age, experience, salary expected, 4c.—" NURSERY¬ 
MAN,” Messrs. Street 4 Co., 30, Corahill, London, E.C. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


FLUID, POWDER, AND SOAP, 

Are the BEST, CHEAPEST, and SAFEST DISINFECTANTS. ANTI 
SEPTICS. DEODORISERS, and CLEANSERS EXTANT. 

Jeyes’ Soft Soaps, Gardener’s Friend, Wood Preserver, 
Perfect Purifier, Sanitary Powder, & Disinfectant Soaps. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials. S3 Prize Medals. 
LARGEST SALE of any Disinfectants. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

In Bottles and Tins, at 6d. and Is. each. Soaps from 4d. per lb. 

Almo Special Doo and Poultry Soaph. See Jeyes' Trade Mark on every label. 
Descriptive Circulars, with full particulars of Jeves’ Sanitary Compounds, free on application 
to the CENTRAL DEPOT, 43, C ANN ON J5TRE ET, E.O. 




Weekly, 4 d. ; post free, 4 \d. 
Monthly parts , Is. 6 d. ; post free. Is. 9 d. 


Perfect purifier 


Of July 14th, contains a Coloured Plate of 


SPECIALLY CHEAP CLASS. 


KOSE MADAME DE WATTEVILLE, 


And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 


Abelia floribunda 
Acineta Barkcri 
Aerides Schrcederi 
Albuca Nelsoni 
Aloysia citriodora 
AmorphophalluB 
Augnecum Soottianum 
A'niatics, stove 
Araucaria imbricata 
Arif tolochia elegans 
Aristolochia, an old 
Asparagus, treatment of 
Begonia, a seedling 
Bletia hyacinthina 
Bolbophyllum Dearei 
Calochorti 

Carnation Barnham Beauty 
Catasetum atratum 
Catasetum tridentatum 
Cattleya Gaakelliana 
Cattleya intermedia 
Celery for cooking 
Cereus spinosissimus 
Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
rooting 

Chrysanthemums on walls 
Cochliostema Jacobiana 
Creeping Jenny, golden¬ 
leaved 

Currants, Red 
Cypripedium spectabile 
Dendrobium flllformo 
Dendrobiums, black-haired 
ElajocarpuB cyaneus 
Elm, a distinct 
Epacrises 

Epilobium angustifolium 
Erionsis rutidobulbon 
Krythrina Humei 
Euonymus 

Evergreens, planting in 

summer 

Florists, convention of 

American 

Flower garden notes 
Flower holders, tubular 
Flowers, gathering Cape 
Fraxinus Ornus 
Fruit growers’ conference 
Fruits, hardy 
Gardeners' Orphan Fund 
Geum mini&tmn 
Gooseberry, the 
Grubs, plagues of 
Habenaria bifolia 
Habranthus Andersoni 
Heliotrope White Lady 
Herocleum persicum 
Hydrangea paniculate gran- 
diflora 

Ixia viridiflora 
Kitchen garden notes 
Leptospermum Bcoparium 
Lettuces 

Lilac, white, in July 
Lilies, Mariposa 
Lilies, orange, and Larkspurs 
Lilies, two beautiful 
Masdevallia coradella 
Masdevallia Wageneriana 
Masdevallias at Burford 
Lodge 

Maxillaria vcnusta 
Momordica involiterate 
Mushroom beds, late bearing 
Myosotis diBsitiflora 
Mystacidium filicorne 
National Rose Society's cata¬ 
logue 


Nictarine, Pine-applo 
Note from New Jersey, a 
Notes from Suffolk 
Olearia insignia 
Orchis maculate 
Pancratium speciosum 
Passion Flower, a new 
Pine growing at Goodwood 
Pinks and Carnations 
Plant houses, work iu 
Planting, stupid 
Plants, alpine, at Zermatt 
Plants, hardy 
Plants, hardy, in July 
Plants, names of 
Pleione Schilleriana 
Poppies, Iceland 
Poppies, variations in 
Potato crop in Cornwall 
Primula japonica 
Promemcaa 
Prunus pendula 
Py rethrums 

Quercua austriaca semper- 
virens 

Raphiolepis ovate 
Rock garden at Kew 
Rose Alphonse Soupert 
Rose Annie Laxton 
Rose Blanche Moreau 
Rose Cannes la Coquette 
Rose Climbing Devoniensis 
Rose Comte d'Kpremesnil 
Rose Devienne Lamy 
Rose, Fortune's Yellow 
Rose, Harrison's Yellow 
Rose, Heinrich Schultheis 
Rose Lamarque in Sussex 
Rose Marshal Niel 
Rose Mardchal Niel in Sussex 
Rose Mute, de Watteville 
Rose Mme. J. Dcsbois 
Rose Narcisse 
Rose notes from Cornwall 
Rose, Paul's single white 
Rose. Penian Yellow 
Rose Princess Beatrice 
Rose Princess of Wales 
Rose show, National 
Roses, among the, in July 
Roses, miniature 
Royal Horticultural 
Scutellaria Costaricana 
Sobralias 

Sparaxis nulcherrima 
Spirsea filipendula fl.-pl 
Spirsea grandiflora 
Strawberries, old and new 
Strawberry Docteur Movers 
Strawberry J Veitch 
Strawberry King of the 
Earlies 

Strawberry nohle 
Strawberry runners, early 
Styrax japonica 
Summer treatment 
Thymus Serpyllum coccinoua 
Tinnea zethiopica 
Tomato Hackwood Park 
Prolific 

Torenia Bailloui 
Tree and shrub notes 
Tree planting on the prairies 
Trees and Bhrubs, flowering 
Utricularias 
Veronica salicifolia 
Viburnum Opulus 
Water Lily, rose-coloured 
Wistaria frutesccna 


BRYWEATH El 
ANO SONS 


100 „ 18 ,, 8 „ 12/- „ 18/- Special Link. 

100 „ 16 „ 9 „ 12,'- ,, 18/- 100 Bqrs. 21 ox., 10 by 8, 

80 „ 15 „ 12 „ 12/- „ 18/- 1 for 8s. Bd. 

All beautiful English Gloss, packed at home in new boxes, 
which is much better than foreign Glass packed abroad. 
Packing-cases included on rail at Leeds. 

Putty, Id. per lb.; Paint, 4d. per lb.; White Lead, 3d. per lb. 

HENRY WAINWRICHT, 

_8 t 10, ALFRED STREET, BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 


THE NEW GARDEN HOSE, 

MERRYWEATHER’S SPHINCTER CRIP. 

Flexible Indiarubber, Armoured with Galvanised Spring 
Steel Wire, eclipses all other HoBes for lightness, flexibility, 
durability. It cannot be kinked, and is practically inde¬ 
structible. Illustrative and Descriptive Price Lists. 

M. 4 8. continue to supply their 

RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 

Which has been insuchextensivederaandforseveral years past. 
MERRYWEATHER & RONS. Makers of Garden Hose 
_ and Fitti ngs, 63, LONG ACRE, WC. _ 


PONTIFEX & WOOD, LIMITED 

SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

Economical & Easy Lead Blazini 

(PATENTED). " ' ” 


No putty required. No experience needed 

c PRICE 

— (including neoes- 
"»![*'] sary 3-in. Copper 

Tacks), 

. 1 2d.perft.run 


PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES 


' 16s. per 100 ft. 

THE “ HANDY” 


^No. 2,Span-rooLTenant^ 

■Tcolts and carriage'paid to 
" ~ any station in England. 

Loughborough Hot-Water Apparatus oxtra as below. 

Size. Price. H.w. ap. Size. Price. H.w. ap. 

8ft. by 6ft. £ 8 10 £4 14 20ft. by 12ft. £29 0 £ 8 0 

lift, by 8ft. £11 0 £5 0 24ft. by 13ft. £35 0 £10 0 

14ft. by Oft. £18 5 £5 10 30ft. by 13ft. £43 10 £11 5 

18ft. by 10ft. £24 15 £6 0 40ft. by 14ft. .£57 10 £12 10 

ILLUSTRATED SHEETS of Conservatories, Green¬ 
houses, &c.. with Prices for Erecting and Heating, FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE OF CHARGE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 


Capacity, Ten Gallons. 

PRICE, £2 18s. 6d. 

The greatest success of the 
Season. 


Pontifex A Wood’s (Lim.) 

Catalogues of Garden 
Engines, Pumps, Water 
Barrows , Syringes, Ac., Ac., 
free by post. 


THE 

Colonial” Barrow 


A very powerful pump, and 
oasily worked. 


SIMPLEX Lf£? 
II GLAZING 


GALVANISED NETTING & PEA GUARDS 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


For ROOFS, *****.*•• 

„_| | |L *•**•*-* SKYLIGHTS, & 

tmSSSLSSSSS HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract required. 

No Zino, Iron, or Putty Used. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

GROVER a Co, rxtmftctr). Engineers, *o 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd. City Rd., London , N, 

WRITE TOR 

ILLUSTRATION3. TESTIMONIALS, AND PULL 
* * * • * PARTICULARS (8bnt PovrP*.*) * * * « * 


50-YARD ROLLS.-WIDTH. 3 
12in. 18in. 24in. 3Gin. 48in. g 
3 in. Is lid 2b lid 3sl0d 5a 9d 788d^ 
2 in. 2s 7d 3sl0d 5s 3d 7«9dl0s4d g 
18 in. 3s Od 4s 6d 6s Od 9s Od 12«0d C 
1 in. 4 b 9d 7 b Od 9s 6<114a3d 19s0d U* 


Galvanised Wire Trellis for train¬ 
ing Peas or Creepers against Walls, 
Ac., made in panels. 

6ft. by 3ft., 2s. each; 6ft. by 4ft., 
3s. each; 6ft. by 5ft., 4a. each. 
Every descriptionof WIRE WORK 

kept in Btock or made to order. Men 
sont out to measure and give esti¬ 
mates FREE OF COST. Established 


THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 4d. 
Monthly Parts Is. 6d.; poBt free, Is. 9d. 

Through all Newsagent*, and from the Office, 37, South- 
ompton-street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN CLARK, 46 High-st.,New Oxford-st.,W.C, 


PANNED NETTING, 2 yards wide, l*d. per 

yard : 10s. per 100 yards; 25 yards, 2 yards wide, post free. 
4 bj 4yards wide, 3d. per yard., 20s. per 100. NEW TWINE 
NETTING, 1-inch mesh, lyard wide, 2d.; 2 yards wide, 3d.; 
4 yards wide, 6d. per yard. COTTON NETTING, 54 inches 
wide, 19 meshes to square inch, 7d. per yard (beet article to 
protect fruit-trees, 4c.). PILCHARD NETTING, 12 yards 
wide, J-inch mesh, 9d. per yard.—W. CULLING FORD, 
ForeBt-gate, London. E._ 


JOHNSON, 

B WILMIN GTON, HULL 

LEAN-TO. SPAN. 

Ft. ft. £ s. Ft. ft. £ s. 

8 by 6, 4 18 8 by 6, 5 12 

10 by 6, 5 7 10 by 6, 6 7 

12 by 6, 5 17 12 by 6, 7 0 


Cllye’s Patent Seod and Fruit Protector. 


An imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its 
outstretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protec¬ 
tionagamBt the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free 
tor ! thrt ' e f°r 7s. 6d. 

HICKMAN 4 OLIVE, William-street North. Birmingham 


t3T TO OUR READERS .—In ordering goods 
from these pages, or in making enquiries, readers will 
confer a favour by statino that the advertisement was 
seen in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Our desire is 


seen in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
to publish the advertisements of trustworthy 

The name and address of the sender of eacl. _ 

be written legibly. Delay and disappointment are often, 
times due to neglect of this. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


•PANNED NETTING ! TANNED NETTING 

—Best quality, very strong, 50 yds. by 4 yards, 8s.; 50 ydi 

^4i^oSks sfefofe* R ““* 0n,! ’' 7<L 1* pound " 
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INDEX. 


Amaryllis bellum .. 278 Ohsoamrops Fortune!, Earwigs, a plague of .. 980 Grass. Hassook (Oarex l Petunias. 275 Snapdragons, Pandas, 

Adiantom (Hippeast- lifting a.. .. .. 276 EpiphyUuuui ..278 paniculate) .. 281 Petunia*, single and and Pinks ..282 

rums)* .. .. 979 Cherries, Morello, drop- Erythneadiffusa.. .. 280 Gum-tree,Ferer,the(Eu- 1 double. 280 Spiraea Japonic* oat-of- 

Arbatus, catting down ping . 286 Fern. American Maiden- calyptua globulus) .. 275 Pink Napoleon III. .. 281 doors .282 

an. 975 Ohrysanthemumr, apply- hair, the (Ad lan turn Hemlock in Grass .. 283 Plants, store, in oool Strawberry, British 

Beans, preserving, for _ ingstimulants to .. 273 pedatum) ..282 Holly hedge .. 275 houses. 277 Queen.286 

winter. 280 Chrysanthemums, ear- Fern, Brake, destroying Hollyhocks .. 283 Plants, window .. .. 285 Strawberry culture .. 285 

Bees.. . • 886 wigs aud. 283 common in s field .. 282 Honesty pods as winter Plum, Victoria, the .. 286 Strawberries, best, for 
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IN A TOWN GARDEN. 


(Continued from page 223.) 
Carnations and Picotees both succeed well 
in town air. They ought to be grown in a 
separate bed, and not be too closely planted. At 
least, I always think they look most effective 
when not mixed with other flowers. The size of 
their blooms may he much increased by early 
disbudding and the application of liquid- 
manure. I find the old crimson Clove and most 
of the old-fashioned ones do better with me than 
many of the new varieties, which seem shy 
bloomers, and require more attention than I can 
give them. 


Poppies do well with me. I have a bright 
scarlet variety—not P. persicnm—but a small 
one with black blotches. The one disadvantage 
of these flowers is they will not last long when 
cot for vases. They expand, and fall very 
quickly. This remark applies, at any rate, to 
tne variety I have. 

Stocks and Asters flourish with me. I give 
mine liquid-manure from time to time, and with 
good results so far as size of blooms is concerned. 


Here, perhaps, I might state what I find to be 
the best mixture. When I first started giving 
plants liquid-manure I had a lot of trouble, fre¬ 
quently finding they dropped both buds and 
foliage. I soon discovered, however, that this was 
due to one of two reasons, either the liquid was 
too strong, or plants and soil were too dry when 
it was applied. So now I always water plants 
first, then apply the liquid, and I make it as fol¬ 
lows: Into an old iron boiler I put a few shovel¬ 
fuls of cow’s manure, one good shovelful of soot, 
and fill up the boiler with water. I stir it up 
before using, and by look and smell easily 
know whether or not more water should be 


added. The liquid when applied should not be 
thicker than milk, nor should it smell too 
strongly. I find this mixture is very helpful to 
such plants an Stocks, Asters, Carnations, and 
Roses. “ How do you keep your Roses so clean 
and free from fly?” asked a lady of me the other 
day. “Very easily,” I answered ; “anyone 
can do the same. Nothing more simple or 
effectual. I tell my servants on washing- 
days to put their soap-sudB into my garden cans, 
then I take the cans to the Rose-beds and 
syringe the plants.” Nothing could be less 
troublesome. Not a fly is to be seen on my 
Roses, and I believe the suds act as a tonic to 
the plants ; anyway, I have not experienced as 
yet any ill effects from their use. Very beneficial 
also is this same cure for fly on conservatory 
plants, especially such creepers as Clematis, 
Fuchsias, Verbenas, Heliotropes, Ac. 

Ferns are invaluable for town gardens. They 
will do in the shade, and if planted between 
rough stone or rockwork they look very effec¬ 
tive daring spring and summer months. I have 
the commonest varieties—regular “roadum- 
sidnms ”—such as Polystichums, Polypods, Las- 
treas, and Scolopendriums. I believe they will 
grow, and look green and fresh and lovely, 
where nothing else will even try to exist. I see 
them planted in kitchen areas, sprouting from 
what appear to be heaps of ashes, and springing 
up among the petrified, kidneys with jwnion 
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such places are paved. Still, they thrive, and 
look as fresh ana fair as many of their kin re¬ 
moved “far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
haunts. ” 

Vincas (Periwinkles), as a rule, will flourish 
where Ferns do well. They are, perhaps, diffi¬ 
cult to train or keep within bounds; hut, at any 
rate, they clothe with green dark corners and 
recesses where most flowering plants would 
droop and die. Bloom, indeed, they do, and 
freely, in such places, but it is useless to pick 
the flowers, so quickly do they fade. 

Nasturtiums are very useful for rockwork, if 
they are grown where they get sun. Otherwise, 
I find nothing but leaves is their tendency. I 
was speaking lately to the governor of the gaol 
in this town. He has much taste for gardening, 
but very limited space for flowers. He told me 
he found Nasturtiums, Ferns, Chrysanthemums, 
Violas, and Geraniums by far the most useful 
plants for his little plots of soil. He showed me, 
too, one creeper, which did splendidly with him 
—Tropaeolum tuberosum. It covered the thick 
iron bars outside one of his windows in a 
wonderful way. The confined atmosphere of a 
gaol and prison bars had no effect upon its 
vitality or the profusion of its bright blossoms. 

Chrysanthemum Eclipse is an excellent and 
useful plant for a town garden. Mine have been 
in bloom for some time past. Their colours, 
chiefly brown and gold, contrast well with other 
flow era. 

Geums, too, are useful, hut very slow growers. 
They come in at a season when flowers are 
Bcarce, so I gladly find room for them in my 
borders. 

Bnt I must not further trespass upon space 
or the peruser’s patience. I reserve, therefore, 
for a future occasion, if space he kindly given, 
further remarks on my subject R. M. 

APPLYING STIMULANTS TO CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums are such gross feeders that, 
for whatever purpose the plants are cultivated, 
they require stimulants to bring out the charac¬ 
ters of each variety. Chrysanthemums, when 
in proper health and given all the necessary 
attention before and after potting into their 
flowering pots, quickly make growth and fill 
the pots into which they were last transferred 
with roots. Many growers do not advise the 
use of stimulants until the flower buds are 
formed and swelling, but why, it is difficult to 
understand, as by that period the nourishing 
matter in the soil will have been absorbed by 
the roots, so that some cheok to the plants 
must necessarily ensue if manure in some 
form or other is not given. When the 
pots are sufficiently filled with roots is 
the proper period to commence the use of 
stimulants. The strongest-growing kinds, as, 
for instance, Prince Alfred among the in¬ 
curved, and Fair Maid of Guernsey in the 
Japanese section, quickly make roots, while the 
most delicate-growing varieties, such as Princess 
Beatrice and Balmoreau, are not very free root¬ 
ing ; therefore, examine firstsome of the medium 
growing kinds. Of course, the time when 
plants growing under various kinds of treat¬ 
ment require stimulants will he guided by the 
time they reoeived their last shift the size of 


the pots, and the kind of soil used. Some soils 
are more favourable to root-production than 
others, and it will also depend upon the manner 
in which the potting was done and the varieties 
grown when feeding will he required. Plants 
cultivated for specimens will first require atten¬ 
tion, owing to their being grown on early in the 
season. Examples grown in the bosh style and 
intended for conservatory use will need stimu¬ 
lants early in the season, where it is required to 
have the foliage in the best condition. This 
applies especially to Pompons and single varie¬ 
ties, as they are generally grown in compara¬ 
tively small pots. As regards the 
Best stimulants, it may be mentioned that 
liquid-manures, such as the drainings from cow 
houses and Btables, are excellent. Where 
liquid-manure cannot he had from tanks direct 
from the places named, a very good substitute 
may he had from a heap of mixed manure. 
The best plan is to throw clean water over 
the heap, and allow the water to soak through 
the manure, and drain into a pit at the side 
of the heap. Soot is almost indispensable. 
Some growers sprinkle it on the surface of the 
soil. This is a mistake, as it becomes caked and 
prevents the water Boaking into the soil. Others 
place a Quantity in a water-pot of water and stir 
it until dissolved. Applied in this form it has 
the same effect as sprinkling on the surface of 
the soil in a dry state. The proper method of 
using soot in a liquid form is to place as much 
as is required into a sack, and the water soaking 
through the soot in the bag becomes charged 
with the manurial properties. Water prepared 
in this maimer may he given to the plants 
every time they require watering for a week, 
after which period it is better to withhold soot- 
water for three weeks, then give them another 
course. One bushel of soot in a hag to 100 
gallons of water will he ample. The water at 
all times should, if possible, be soft or rain 
water, hut where many plants are grown this is 
difficult to obtain during the summer months. 
Chrysanthemums quickly show the effects of 
cold hard water from springs and wells, and 
many growers have no means of softening the 
water sufficiently before using, neither have they 
space to make it soft by adding common washing 
soda at the rate of a quarter of a pound to 36 
gallons of water, previously dissolving the soda 
m hot water, and allowing the whole to stand 
24 hours before using. Soda applied in this 
way acts as a stimulant to the plants. Water 
that comes direct from wells and the pipes 
of the water company in the neighbourhood of 
towns, causes, when the plants require water 
two and sometimes three times each day, the 
foliage of some sorts, such as Boule d’Or, Meg 
Merrilies, and Golden Dragon, to assume a sickly 
yellow hue. This is disheartening to the cul¬ 
tivator, but it may not he very injurious, as 
such plants when placed under cover in the 
autumn, where they have the advantage of soft 
water collected in the house tanks, soon regain 
their deep-green colour. Sheep manure, where 
it can be obtained fresh from the fields, makes 
a capital stimulant applied in a liquid form. 
Prepare it as follows : Place the manure in a 
hag to prevent its being mixed with the water; 
put the hag in a tub or tank of water and allow 
it to soak for 12 hours, when the water will he 
ready for use, and by moving the bag about in 
Ongii 3 rom 
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air is more sturdy than that produced indoors, 
and there are then plenty of other plants to 
take their place. The smaller-growing hardy 
Conifers are also suitable for pot culture, for 
balconies, and similar places, and for plunging 
in the ground to furnish bare spots during 
winter they are unrivalled, being always fresh 
and green even during the dull days of winter, 
with the exception of a few that assume a 
brownish hue during that season, such as Cryp- 
tomeria elegans, Retinospora ericoidea, &c., but 
which are nevertheless welcome for the sake of 
variety. The Cypresses, Retinosporas, and 
Thujas are all suitable for this purpose, while 
amongst Junipers there are both tall and dwarf 
plants, as, for instance, the creeping J. Sabina 
and the columnar growing J. hibemica, really 
a living pillar. As to soil there is nothing like 
good loam, and once potted in that they will 
thrive in it for two or three years without 
another shift if well attended to during the sum- 


the water occasionally, a regular supply may be 
maintained until the manure is exhausted. Ex¬ 
cellent liquid-manure can also be made from 
deer droppings or cow manure made in the 
same way. It is difficult to state the exact 
quantity of manure to use. A safe guide is to 
use the liquid made from animal manures when 
of the colour of brown brandy. There are many 
kinds of 

Artificial manures now in use which no 
doubt are excellent substitutes for animal 
manures. The advantage of chemical manures 
is their easy application, and each cultivator 
of experience has his own particular kind. 
Guano finds favour w'ith some growers. It 
is easily prepared, and when of good quality 
very stimulating ; a 4-inch potful to 36 gallons 
of water is a safe quantity to use. Nitrate of 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


CONIFERS IN POTS. 

Many of the tender Coniferae form conspicuous 
objects in cool conservatories, and even when 
they cannot be planted out, but are confined 
to pots or tubs, they do well with but compara¬ 
tively little attention, as they are not liable to 
be infested with insects. Some of the Araucarias 
are often grown in this way, and are certainly 
very beautiful. The one most frequently met 
with under such circumstances is A. excelsa, of 
which the annexed is an illustration ; but there 
are several others equally suitable, such as A. 
Cooki, A. Rulei, and A. Cunninghami, the last 
differing from its congeners both in style of 
growth and colour, some plants of it possessing 
a beautiful glaucous hue, to the more decided of 
which the name of A. Cunninghami has been 
given ; but the various shades are even common 


spoonful to a 10- inch pot and watered in, has a 
quick effect on the foliage and growth of the 
plants. To use it in excess of the quantity 
named is a mistake, as it forces the growth too 
rapidly. 

When plants are well furnished with roots 
sulphate of ammonia, applied with care, is a 
capital stimulant—perhaps none better ; but 
great care in its use is necessary. I have seen 
plants which have lost nearly all their foliage 
and others killed by its injudicious use. It is 
decidedly risky to use it in any other than a 
weak form. The safest way to apply it that I 
am acquainted with is as follows : Dissolve one 
tablespoonful in 4 gallons of liquid-manure, and 
apply it to the plants once a-week. Some 
growers sprinkle the ammonia on the surface of 
the soil and water it in ; but this is dangerous 
to the surface roots, as they are liable to be 
burnt. While writing about the use of soot as 
a stimulant, I omitted to caution those persons 
for whom these notes are written (beginners) 
against the misuse of it. I have seen plants 
severely injured through applying it too freely, 
but by following the instructions I have given, 
no risk need be apprehended from the use of 
soot. Chrysanthemums require a change of 
food, and the stimulants should be varied, 
using one sort for, say, a week, then have 
another. To the strongest-growing varieties, 
stimulants should be given every time water is 
required, if the plants are well rooted. Of 
course, they must be used in a weak state to 
begin with, increasing the strength as the plants 
grow. In the case of weaker-growing kinds, 
liquid - manure should be occasionally given. 
Overfeeding brings on premature bud-formation 
or malformation of the petals. It is not wise 
to apply stimulants when the soil in the pots is 
allowed to become very dry, but when the soil 
in the pots is approaching dryness is the proper 
time to afford nourishment. M^ 


Culture of Lilium auratum.— I agree 
with the greater part of what “ J. D. E.” says 
in Gardening, July 21st (p. 262), of this fine 
Lily and how to grow it, and have had 
many thousands of bulbs through my hands. 
Those intending to purchase imported bulbs 
should secure the early arrivals and pot them 
at once, say, in October or November, in order 
that they may become well rooted before 
growth commences. Neglect of this is the cause 
of so many bulbs of this Lily dying after the first 
year, and the late arrivals in this country seldom 
live over the first year, because directly they are 
potted top-action commences even before root- 
action, and the bulb becomes exhausted in pro¬ 
ducing its stem and flowers, and only has time 
to form a tiny bulb, which seldom ever flowers 
again. I quite agree with *‘J. D. E.” much 
injury is done the plants by casting them 
on one side as soon as flowering is over, as 
then they require careful attention to mature 
their bulbs for another season, but I cannot 
agree with him in withholding water from them 
until they have withered. Indeed, I am not an 
advocate for drying Lilies at all. Grown in the 
open border, I do not think it would be possible 
to find the bulbs any one day in the whole year 
without active roots. I have grown the golden- 
rayed Lily out-of-doors for many years in different 
parts of the country, and have never sheltered it 
from autumnal rains, and have never had a bulb 
rot, but each succeeding year they have become 
stronger. I have now in my garden some not 
yet in flower, and I am curious to know how 
they will survive the coming winter, as they are i 
from late importations.—H. G. VV. I 


Norfolk Island Pine (Arauoaria excelsa) in a tub. 


amongst seedlings. The stronger - growing mer with water and not thrust out of the way 
species, A. Bidwilli and A. brasiliensis are and forgotten until wanted again in winter, 
scarcely so suitable for this mode of treatment A. P. A. 

as the Norfolk Island Pine and other Araucarias, - 

although, when planted out, they form splendid Thread-bearing Japan Cypress (Rf- 
specimens. Again, we have that most elegant tinospora filifera).—This Japanese Conifer is 
of Conifers, Dacrydium cupressimum, the long distinct from any of the others ; indeed, with 
pendulous branchlets of which are so distinct the exception of Biota pendula, and a thread- 
and graceful, and the plant altogether is so branched form of Cupressus Lawsoniana, there 
charming that one would like to see it where it is nothing among Conifers at all approaching it. 
would survive the winter out-of doors. Libo- When allowed sufficient space in which to de- 
cedrus Doniana is of so beautiful a shade of green, velop itself, R. filifera forms a rounded bush, 
and the branchlets are so Fern-like in appearance, broad at the base in proportion to its height, 
that it well deserves the slight protection during and narrowing upwards but slightly. At times 
winter that is necessary for its safety. Micro- the regularity of this arrangement is broken up 
cachris tetragons, a veritable gem among Coni- by some of the branches being more vigorous 
fers, is a small, weak-growing plant; but when than others, and when such is the case, the 
covered with fruits, which resemble miniature long, thread-like character of the spray is even 
Pine-Apples of a bright-red colour, it is really more noticeable than in a compact specimen, 
charming. The fruits are not more than a I though at all times a healthy plant of this is a 
quarter of an inch in length, but their bright beautiful object. The colour of the foliage is » 
colour and numbers render them very con- I sort of ashen-green. This Retinospora is well 
spicuous. All such plants are best plunged out- , suited as an isolated specimen on small lawns, 
of-doors in summer, as growth made in the open and also for planting in cemeteries, as it will not 
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soon outgrow its bounds, and the long, pendu¬ 
lous shoots suggest themselves emblematical of 
grief in the same way as the Weeping Willow. 
Another point worth consideration is that it may 
be easily Kept within bounds by pruning, as it 
can be readily pruned, without detracting from 
its beauty if theoperation is carefully performed. 
CuttingB of Retinospora can be struck without 
difficulty, if put in during the autumn and kept 
in a close frame till rooted. True, they will not 
strike as easily as some of the Retinosporas, eri- 
coides and squarrosa, for instance (which are 
about the least difficult of all Conifers to increase 
in this way), but filifera is, in this respect, about 
on a par with R. plumosa, R. pisifera, and the 
varieties thereof. —T. 

The Chinese Privet (Ligustrum sinense). 
—Among the numerous Privets this species is, 
as a specimen lawn plant, the finest of all, being 
of elegant growth, and never fails during July 
to produce an enormous crop of flowers ; and it 
is so f ree flowering that where there are large 
plants of it in the shrubberies at Kew they look 
like huge masses of white bloom, and as there 
are few other shrubs in bloom they are very 
conspicuous. The flowers are borne in small, 
erect clusters on every twig, and their perfume 
is almost overpowering. It is, in short, one of 
the best of all summer-flowering hardy shrubs, 
and every garden should contain it. The posi¬ 
tion for it is an isolated mass on a lawn or as a 
low shrub, where its great head of slender 
branches may spread gracefully on all sides. It 
has been in bloom for a fortnight, and will con¬ 
tinue so for some time. A warm, dry soil, and 
an open place seem to suit it admirably.—W. 

Grafted Rhododendrons. —In planting 
Rhododendrons on a large scale only those on 
their own roots should be used. Grafted plants, un¬ 
less the number to be planted is very limited, 
should be carefully avoided. Plants of R. 
ponticum are much cheaper, and will probably 
produce much the same effect in the long run. 
This fact I learned when visiting last summer in 
the Rhododendron season a gentleman to whom 
|»ome fifteen years since, in the days of my 
ignorance, I gave a quantity of the best 
varieties, which were planted in masses in his 
shrubberies and round the lake. Instead of the 
varied and beautiful colours which I expected 
to have seen, I beheld everywhere dull masses 
of R. ponticum, varied here and there by a relic 
of brighter hue, showing what might have been 
had I only known the fatal result of using 
grafted plants. In a neighbouring garden where 
Rhododendrons are a speciality ana no expense 
is spared, and where the owner assured me the 
stock growths were carefully cut away every 
year, I saw the same process of deterioration in 
a lesser degree. Such will always be the case 
unless plants on their own roots are used.—R. 

The purple - flowering 1 Raspberry 
(Rubus odoratus).—For a dry, sunny bank or 
hillside I know of no shrub that would give 
greater satisfaction than this North American 
Rubus. It is a most persistent bloomer, for, as 
soon as one crop of flowers fades, it is succeeded 
by another, and so the bush is gay with bloom 
from midsummer till autumn. When a big 
bush of it is covered with its large reddish- 
purple bloom it makes a fine display of colour, 
and the foliage, being as large as that of a Vine, 
is always handsome. I saw a huge plant of it 
last year in a Surrey garden, and was much 
struck with it. It was about 6 yards through 
and covered with bloom; it was growing on a 
dry hillside in full sun. A shrub like this 
should be remembered at planting time.—W. 

The Fever Gum-tree (Eucalyptus 
globulus).—I have just cut off a specimen of this 
at 5 feet 6 inches from the ground, where it is 
12£ inches in circumference, in hopes it may 
form a head. Two years ago, when the tree was 
26 feet or 27 feet high, 12 feet of it was broken 
off in a gale, as the tie which kept it against the 
end of my house not having been attended to, 
cut into the wood, and the pressure of the 
weight of foliage made it snap. Since then the 
tree nas kept making short shoots, and gradually 
dying, so 1 thought the best plan was to cut 
down low; it faces due east. I had hoped the 
tree would bloom the year it was broken off.— 
Anderson. 

4796.—Box cuttings.— The ordinary tree Box will 
strike readily from cuttings, which should he inserted in 
sandy soil in the autumn, but such will never make a good 
edging, the dwarf variety used for this purpose beirg the 
only really suitable kind- -B. 0.0. q /TT 


gle 


4891,— Cutting down an Arbutus.— " Rajah ” 
must not despair of his Arbutus. A large one at my house 
wm broken by the storm of Christmas 1888, and was out 
down, and for many months showed no sign of life; at 
last some tiny sprouts appeared round the root, and soon 
buds were seen on the stem, and now my only diffioulty is 
to choose the shoots which shall be left to grow. The 
drought of last year was, of course, most unfavourable to 
suoh growth, and I gave the tree water every evening for 
weeks.—R. T. 

4931.—Holly hedge.—If the hedge is of a manageable 
size deluge it with strong soap-suds, or wash it with a 
solution of Jeyes’ gardeners’ friend, applied forcibly 
through the garden engine. Caterpillars are doing a good 
deal of mioohief in the oountry. I was past an Oak wood 
the other day in the Midlands, and every leaf had been 
eaten off the trees.—E. H. 

- The easiest way of getting rid of the 

caterpillars on yopr HoUy hedge is to kill them 
with soapy water. Dissolve soft soap at the 
rate of one ounce to one gallon of warm water; 
with this mixture syringe the hedge carefully. 
The efficacy of the liquid depends entirely upon 
its reaching the insects in sufficient quantity to 
kill them. Every insect that is thoroughly 
wetted with it will be destroyed. You will find 
them curled up at first, and then they fall from 
the place in which they have found a lodgment. 
Where the caterpillars are enveloped in their 
webs you may have some difficulty in reaching 
them with the liquid, but unless you do so you 
must not expect to make a clearance of the 
enemy. If yours is a well-grown hedge it is 
worth any amonnt of labour to free it from suoh 
injurious insects.—J. C. C. 


THE COMING WBHE7S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from July 21 st. 
to July 28 th. 

Shifted on young foliage plants in stove, suoh as 
Draoanas, Crotons, Pandanus Veitohi, &c. Itis neoessary 
to have relays of these and many other things coming on 
constantly for table decoration and for the rooms. Small 
Maiden-hair and other Ferns are valuable for similar 
work, and pots of various kinds of Selaginella are also very 
useful. Pricked off several pans of Beedliog Ferns. The 
spores were sown shortly after the beginning of the new 
year, and were covered with glass, and placed in a shady, 
rather dark corner of the stove. The pans were well 
drained, and filled to within an inoh of the surface with 
rough, sandy peat, pressed down firmly, and watered: I 
scattered the spores over the damp surface, and covered with 
the lightest possible sprinkling of all vsr sand. In suoh a po¬ 
sition they aid not require much water for the first month, 
but when it was neoessary it was given by dipping the pans 
in a pail nearly up to the rim. I have proved Fern spores will 
grow after being kept several yean, but I prefer to gather 
and sow as soon as npe. The fronds are gathered at the 
right season and laid on a sheet of white paper in a cool 
room till the spores fall off naturally. Shifted Poinsettias 
and double white Primulas into blooming-pots. There is no 
advantage in overpotting either. Pinched back strong 
growths of Euphorbia jaoauiniaflora to make them bushy. 
Looked over Salvias and Eupatoriums in the border 
intended for potting up in September, and pinched bock 
robust shoots. Moved Azaleas to a sheltered position in 
the open air to finish ripening wood. Looked over hard- 
wooded Heaths in oola pit for signs of mildew. The 
unforseen often happens, and dustings of sulphur will oheck 
it on its first appearance without the foliage sustaining any 
damage. Collected manure for Mushroom beds. I always 
like to make up a number of beds in autumn in any 
available position that is suitable. The manure is taken 
from hard-fed horses only. Finished potting 8trawberries 
for early forcing. There are some plants of British Queen 
and Sir Charles Napier to shift on by-and-bye, and some 
have been layered into the fruiting-pots at once. The 
latter plan saves trouble when hard pressed with many 
matters, and 1 have generally found them do well. Sowed 
late Turnips, also Cabbages, Brown Coe Lettuce, and 
Green Curled Endive. Gathered fruit for preserving. 
Netted up Red Currants for tarts by-and-bye, and Goose¬ 
berries for dessert, also late Strawberries of the large-fruited 
kinds; but I have never found it neoessary to net up the 
Alpines, as the birds never touoh them. I do not know 
why, as they are sweeter and better than the Morello 
Cherries they are so mad after as soon ss they begin to 
change oolour. Nailed in young wood of Figs on walls. 
There is a good crop of fruits, and exposure now will be 
beneficial. Thinned young fruite of Apples and Pears on 
espaliers. Potted on young standard Heliotropes, pinching 
all flowers off for the present. Sowed Mignonette in 
6-inch pote for blooming in winter. Drained the pots well, 
and pressed the soil in firmly. They will Btand in a cold 
frame for the present. Lilies in pots, including auratum, 
lanoifolium, and the double Tiger, are receiving liquid- 
manure to give size to the blossoms. They are moved to 
the oonservatoiy so that they open their bloesoms there. 
I consider the blooms last longer than when they are kept 
in a house under different conditions and moved to tne 
conservatory after the blossoms begin to expand. Late 
Grapes are still encouraged by fire-heat, especially in damp 
weather. It benefits the wood as well as the fruit, ana 
permits of a more perfect system of ventilation being 
carried out. Chrysanthemums in pots are having liquia- 
manure made from Olay's fertiliser. 


Greenhouse. 

Petunias.—Both the double and the single varieties of 
Petunias take longer to get established from cuttings than 
many soft-wooded subjects; consequently, cuttings should 
now be put in so that the plants may make the neoessary 
root ana top-growth to enable them to stand the winter. 
In selecting cuttings young shoots should be chosen that 
have not formed flower-buds, as, if the tops of the flowering 


bran oh es are used, they do not' root freely. When the 
plants are well grown, and possees the requisite vigour, 
they will generally produce enough shoots from about the 
collar to afford the neoessary cuttings. These should be 
taken off when about 8 inches or 41nohes long: sever them 
at a joint, and remove the lower leaves. Dnun and half¬ 
fill some 6-inch or flinch pots with a mixture of sifted loam 
and sand in about equal proportions, fill up with Band 
alone; insert the cuttings 2 inches apart. Give 
enough water to make the material moist, oover with 
propagating glasses, and stand in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, if suoh is available, if not, an ordinary greenhouse 
will answer; but, in either case, the pots containing the 
cuttings must be stood on a moist bottom; dry shelves, or 
ordinary wood stages, are quite unsuitable for cutting 
striking, as on them the atmosphere is too dry. Keep the 
soil moist, and shade oarefully from the sun. As soon as 
the cuttings are well rooted they should be put singly Into 
8-inoh pots, and have their tops pinohed out when they 
have made a little growth. 

Fuchsias.— Where Fuchsias are wanted to flower in a 
small state they make the prettiest plants the first season 
of their blooming. Where there is the means of striking 
cuttings at tiie beginning of the year, and of giving them 
the necessary warmth to enable them to grow on freely, 
nice examples mav be had in flower about the beginning of 
May. But it often happens that amateurs have not the 
oonvenienoe for cutting-striking in the dead of winter, in 
which oaae it is well to strike Fuchsias now. If the young 
plants oan be kept in an intermediate temperature, about 
60 degs., in the night during winter, they will go on grow¬ 
ing slowly until the inorease of the sun’s beat admits of 
their being kept somewhat wanner, by which the requisite 
progress will be made. In choosing cuttingsavoid the Bhoota 
that have set flower-buds, and are in a hard, wiry state, 
as these are slow in rooting, and do not move freely after¬ 
wards. Select soft-growing shoots, of which there are 
usually some that spring from the main stem, or from near 
the base of the branches; they should oonsist of three or 
four Joints; cut them dean at a joint so as not to crush or 
bruise the bark. A sharp knife should always be used for 
making cuttings, as when the base is crushed or bruised it 
is much more likely to deoay than when out olean. Five 
or six cuttings may be put in a 5-iooh pot. Put a few 
crooks in the bottoms of the pots, and fill with sand, which 
keep moist; cover with propogating-glasees, stand in an 
Intermediate temperature, and shade carefully from the 
sun. So treated the outtings will strike in a few weeks, 
when remove the glasses, and, as soon as roots are plentiful, 
put them singly in 3-inoh or 4-inoh pots, using ordinary 
loam, to whioh add some rotten manure, leaf-mould, and a 
little sand. Keep a little dose until they have begun to 
move freely. 

Fuchsias In flower.— Plants that have been flower¬ 
ing for some time require to be well supplied with manure- 
water. By the help of this they may be kept on blooming until 
autumn, if, in addition, attention is paid to keeping them 
free from red spider and aphides, either of whioh, if present, 
will quickly injure the foliage so as to make the plants un¬ 
sightly, and also weaken them so muoh as to reduce their 
ability to flower. The manure-water must be given weak, 
and often, as Fuchsias ore not able to bear it so strong as 
many things. To keep down the insects, the plants should 
be freely syringed every day, getting the water to the 
whole of the leaves, the under as well as the upper side. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias.— Where these plants 
are well managed, they make an effective display in the 
greenhouse during spring, ooming in at a time when 
Primulas and Cinerarias are on the wane. In times post, 
the ordinary method of increasing them was by outtings 
of any variety that happened to come from seed that was 
worth keeping. In recent years, there has been suoh a 
marked improvement made in them by the principal 
growers, who cultivate them for seed, that there is no 
necessity for going to the trouble of cutting striking, un¬ 
less in the case of any chance variety of exceptional merit 
that happens to appear, as flowers good enough for all pur¬ 
poses oan be had from seed. One of the principal things 
whioh amateurs require to keep in view, is to sow in time, 
so that the plants may have a chance of gaining sufficient 
strength ana size before the short days oome on. To make 
sure of this, the seed should be put in during the next ten 
days. The way to proceed is to take two or three large seed 
pans, or small shallow boxes, drain, and fill them with a 
mixture of fine sifted loam, about four parts, to one of leaf- 
mould, and sand enough to make the whole loose and 
open, for, in the oase of these plants, as of most others, if 
the seed is sown in soil that is at all heavy and oloee, the 
roots get so broken when the seedlings are removed as to 
check the growth. Press the surface smooth, and give it 
a moderate watering, so as to oloee up any interstioes whioh 
would allow the soil to get deeper than would admit of 
its vegetating. Let a day elapse before sowing to give 
time for the soil to dry a little, as, if too wet, the seed is 
liable to roc. Sow thinly so as to prevent the plant* getting 
crowded before they are ready to prick off, aa it is best to 
let them attain a larger size before moving them than is 
neoessary with some things. Cover the seeds very slightly 
with a little of the finest of the soil, and press it down 
gently. Stand the pans in a pft, or frame—if such is at 
hand, if not, in a greenhouse—oover with thin white paper 
to keep the sun from drying up the soil, whioh would 
cause tne necessity for giving water oftener than it should 
be applied before the seed vegetates. 


Ferns. 

Seedllngf Ferns that have been raised from spore* 
sown at the beginning of the year will now have got large 
enough for moving. If the potting off is deferred too 
long the roots get interlaced to an extent that causes their 
being broken in removal. When this oocurs, the little 

E lants suffer, as Ferns more than most things do not bear 
ijury in this way. Put them singly in small pots, whioh 
must be well drained, for though moisture-loving subjects, 
they cannot do with it when stagnant. The soil should 
oonsist of peat finely sifted, with some sand, and a sprink¬ 
ling of orocks, broken to the size of Peas. Give a good 
watering as soon as the potting is oompleted, and stand the 
plants on a moist bottom, shading them from the sun. and 
keeping the atmosphere a little oloee until they begin to 
grow, when give more air and plenty of light, shading no 
more than is needful to prevent the young fronds getting 
soorched. 

Sowing Fern spores.— The spores of most kinds of 
Ferns wHlnowbeinaoonditien to adult of their being sowri; 
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They may be rabb«d away from the frond*by hand, putting* 
sheet of white paper underneath to catoh them, or a frond or 
two may be taken off the plants and out into small bite, 
Whioh scatter on the surface of the seed pans, in the same way 
that the spores are treated. In preparing for sowing, the 
material used should be sifted peat with about one fourth 
of broken sandstone, charcoal, or orocks added, and enough 
sand to keep it quite loose and open. Make the surfaoe 
smooth, ana give a soaking with water before sowing. 
Scatter the spores or bits of frond evenly, but not too 
thiokly over the soil. The pans should be stood in others, 
a size larger, that are water tight. In these keep a little 
water, by which means there will be no neoessity for 
watering overhead, as enough will be absorbed to keep the 
soil quite moist. In this way the danger of the spores 
getting washed down too deep in the soil to admit of their 
vegetating will be avoided. In the case of the commoner, 
more easily raised kinds of Ferns, suoh as Adiantums, 
Pteris serrulate, and others of like character, there is no 
necessity for sowing the spores if the plants are stood over 
any material that is kept always moist, as the spores fall¬ 
ing thereon will vegetate of their own accord. But with 
many of the choioer species of Ferns, unless the spores are 
secured, when matured and sown in the way described, it 
rarelv happens that any plants appear. 

Thomas Baucis. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Shoots of ohoioe Rhododendrons may be layered now. 
Make an Incision in the stem on the under side, peg the 
hoot down so that the wounded part comes into contact 
with the soil, and cover it 3 Inches or 4 inches deep with 
earth, making it Arm by placing the foot upon it. Place a 
small stick to the shoot to keep it in an erect position, and 
prevent disturbance. This is a good time for layering 
Wistarias, or any other shrubs that are found difficult to 
root from cuttings. Layer Carnations as fast as oppor¬ 
tunity offers. The sooner all suoh work is done now the 
better. Keep the soil round the layers moist whilst roots 
are forming. This will be a great assistance if the weather 
sets in dry and hot; in fact, roots under such circum¬ 
stances will not be formed unless this attention is given. 
Cuttings of Guonymus will strike freely now under a hand- 
light in a shady border. Look over the earliest budded 
Roses, and relieve the pressure of the ties should it be 
found necessary. Where the buds show signs of growth 
out back the shoots on whioh the buds are inserted to 
induce flowers to bunt forth. Sow annuals for spring 
blooming ; the soil need not be rioh for this purpose ; sow 
thinly. Masses of the white Japanese Anemone now show¬ 
ing their blossom-buds will be much assisted by receiving a 
good soaking of liquid-manure. This Is a good season, when 
ho many hardy plants are in blossom, or have lust finished 
flowering, to go over the plants critically and decide which 
are worth retaining. In many gardens old varieties are 
kept till out of date when better things oould be had. 
Cuttings of new or ohoioe things should be looked after 
and planted in a frame, or under a handlight in a shady 
border. AU cuttings will root freely now In the natural 
warmth of the soil. Look after earwigs and other insect 
pests; if left undisturbed they soon disfigure the growth 
of the plants. 

Fruit Garden. 

Pot Strawberries Intended for forcing into their bloom¬ 
ing-pots, using good, sound loam, enriched with bone-meal 
and some well-seasoned stable-manure, that has been 
broken up fine ; ram the soil well into the pots with a 
potting-stiok. Remove surplus orowns from the plants 
and keep all runners out away. Stand the plants on an 
Impervious bottom in some open situation. Oather 
Strawberries, Raspberries, and Black and Red Currants for 
preserving when the fruits are quite dry. In many gardens 
birds will now be giving trouble. The best way to keep 
fruits from them is to cover with nets. The gun is useful 
early in the morning to scare them away, but I do not 
believe in indiscriminate bird-slaughter; their servioes 
will be required by-and-bye, if not now. When mildew 
attaoks fruit-trees under glass it is a sure sign that a stuffy 
atmosphere has prevailed, and it is of little use to adopt 
remedial treatment unless the cause is removed. It should 
be ascertained if the borders of late Peach-houses are 
sufficiently moist. Inexperienced cultivators, when they 
keep the surfaoe moist, think all is well with them when 
very often the roots in the lower strata of soil are too dry. 
Peaches and Plums in pots should be well supported with 
liquid-manure till the ripening period is reached, when 
less water should be given, though at no time should 
absolute dryness be permitted. Pines ripening their fruit 
should have a dryer atmosphere and less water at the root. 
In the case of all fruits too much moisture during the 
finishing process of ripening injures the flavour. Succes¬ 
sion Pines will appreciate a high temperature in the 
afternoon if produoed chiefly by sunheat and accompanied 
by a saturated atmosphere without shade. In dull weather, 
with a north wind, it will be better to keep the front 
ventilators of the late vinery dosed. A oold current through 
the house is often injurious. 

Vegetable Garden. 

There is yet time to plant Celery for a late crop for 
oooklng. The plants raised in a oold frame, or even In the 
open, if they have been well attended to, will do. The bed 
system answers well for the purpose, and towards the end 
of October the plants should be tied up, and the spaoes 
between filled with coal-ashes or old tan. Sawdust, so far 
as the blanching is concerned, is effective, but it often 
Imparts a bad flavour; deal sawdust has been specially 
complained of. I have seen dry Oak leaves used for the 
purpose of blanohing Celery, Endive, and Lettuce in 
winter, and it also forms a good proteotlon from frost. 
Mushroom beds bearing in cool sheds or cellars must have 
a genial, moist atmosphere. Old sacks suspended on the 
wallsandsyringed daily give off a genial vapour oontinually. 
The principal thing is to provide suoh a condition of things 
as is present at nlgnt in tbe open air. Collect manure for 
making new beds. Mushrooms are always valuable, but 
especially so in winter, and if beds are made up in succes¬ 
sion, as often as the materials can be obtained, from the 
middle of August till the middle of November, an abundant 
supply will be obtained through the winter season. Beds 
that have been in bearing for some time, if the spawn in 
them is not utterly exhausted, may be invigorated to 
further production by giving them a good soaking of liquid- 
manure, in which a little, salt has been dissolved, heated 
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to a temperature of 85 degs. Pees have made a wonderful 
growth, but they wont sunshine to All the pods. If tie 
weather Bets in warm they will all come on together, ana 
there will probably be a glut, which generally means a 
corresponding soarcity by-and-bye. Feasts, unless the 
resources are husbanded, are not infrequently followed by 
fasts. All Peas should be gathered as soon as flt for use. 
If the pods are allowed to get old the bearing ceases at 
once, but if no seeds are allowed to tipen a second growth 
will break out. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The white Garden Lily (L. candidum) is just now one of 
the meet beautiful Objects in the entire garden. This 
exquisite Lily is easily cultivated in almost any situation, 
however smoky and confined the atmosphere may be. 
The only requisites are that the soil should be sweet, 

K rous, and moderately rioh, and that a fair share Of light 
reoeived by the plants. Should the soil be naturally 
heavy or oloee a liberal quantity of leaf-soil and sand 
should be added, and one of the finest of all manures for 
Lilies of all kinds is soot, whioh may be plentifully used in 
all oases when planting. Remember that directly after 
the bloom is past, as soon as the stems and foliage turn 
yellow, is the proper time to transplant Lilies. The bulbs, 
of this variety in particular, commence to form fresh roots 
within a very short time after flowering, and if removed at 
the time indicated these are not injured, and the plants, in 
oonsequenoe, scarcely feel the operation. Hollyhocks will 
soon be in bloom. Like most other things these have made 
an unusually vigorous and, so far, healthy growth this 
season, and with fine weather now they ought to be 
unusually good. Water is not needed at present; but if a 
little extra nourishment is judged advisable a good 
sprinkling of guano, or sulphate of ammonia, plaoed round 
each plant, and watered or washed in by rain, will assist 
the plants considerably. Carnations are very full of buds, 
and generally healthy, but open very slowly, owing to look 
of sunshine, and the oonstant rain washes the colour out of 
the blooms sadly. I am outting all my best blooms, so as 
to get the benefit of them indoors. Commence layering as 
soon as the bloom is past. If not already done, sow seed 
of Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, Hollyhocks, 
Antirrhinums, and other biennials and perennials, for next 
year's display. In towns it is a good plan to sow these 
where a rough frame of boards, &o., ana a few lights, can 
be plaoed over them during the winter. So far this has 
been a poor season for bloom, but these hardy things 
always flower abundantly, be the weather wet or dry. Coleus 
under glass are now becoming very attractive; they enjoy 
a little warmth, with some stimulating liquid when the 
pots fill with roots. Fuchsias and Balsams will also now 
need some amount of judicious feeding. B. C. R. 


4955. — Lifting 1 a Chamserops For- 
tunei. —The lilting or transplanting of this 
plant in this country, I should think, has not 
much been practised, but in your case I would 
set about it at once. Commence to dig down 
at sufficient distance so that the roots can be 
approached without injury. After replanting 
the plant should be surrounded with some 
tiffany or suchlike material, and kept moist and 
as close as possible for a time. It is a great 
pity that this plant, and also C. humilis are not 
more largely planted and protected, especially 
in the southern and western parts of the 
country.—H. G. W. 


4896.—A legal question.— I am afraid 
the tenant must leave everything behind him on 
quitting. Only those fixtures and trees are 
allowed to be removed which a tenant may erect 
or plant with a view to push his trade. I do 
not think the case is altered by the fact that 
the tenant referred to in the query has, in a 
measure, follow the vocation of a market-gar¬ 
dener, or nurseryman. The place was let to 
him as a private gentleman, and it is not un¬ 
likely that the landlord would have refused to 
accept him as tenant had he known the sale of 
garden produce would be carried on. No private 
tenant may remove fruit-trees, although planted 
by him; and the same may be said with respect 
to the wall and doors. It seems, no doubt, hard 
to an outgoing tenant to leave things behind him 
which he has paid for, and for which he has 
received nothing, but it must never be forgotten 
that the outlay in such cases is made by the 
tenant at his own risk, and the rent he pays for 
the premises is the value of the place in its un¬ 
improved condition. The best way, in my 
opinion, of dealing with such cases is to allow 
the tenant to remove his erections, provided he 
causes no injury to the freehold and makes good 
all damage caused by the removal. To do this, 
it is necessary to obtain the landlord’s written 
consent. On no account should I be in favour 
of a law which would allow a tenant to make 
what improvements he liked, and give him the 

C ower to recover the cost of the same from his 
indlord on quitting.—F aloonbridge. 

4873.— Spent Hops as manure.— Spent Hops may 
be used as manure, with or without any mixture of farm¬ 
yard-manure. I have used them less or more for a 

P eriod of thirty-five years. It is a good manure for 
otatoes ; they come out dean and good; but it is nothing 
like so nutritious as stable-manure. It is most valuable 
when mixed with equal portions of farmyard-manure. 
—J. D. E. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

GOLD AND SILVER FERNS. 

Will Mr. J. Jarvis kindly give me the names 
of some Gold and Silver Ferns, suitable for either 
stove or greenhouse, and about the height of 
the Maiden-hair Fern ?— W. Heath. 

f * # These have always been great favourites 
of every plant lover, and deservedly so; at the 
same time, very few of them thrive well in the 
greenhouse. These do not all belong to the 
genus Gymnogramma, although the majority of 
them do so, and, therefore, I shall offer a few 
remarks upon that family first. Most of 
the kinds require stove heat and a very moist 
atmosphere during the summer months, but in 
winter time excess of moisture with the dull 
weather which so frequently occur at this season 
is very injurious to them ; but they must never 
be allowed to become dry at the roots. Another 
item in their management must be kept well in 
mind, and that is never to syringe them, nor 
sprinkle them overhead with the watering-pot, 
for if this precaution is neglected, the plants 
will put on a moat woe-begone appearance. The 
golden appearance assumed by the fronds is due 
to a farinose powder of a waxy consistency cloth¬ 
ing the under side of the fronds—the upper side 
is smooth and bright green ; sprinkling washes 
this powder off, and bedrabbles the bright green 
of the upper surface, thus causing them to pre¬ 
sent anything but a pleasing appearance; there¬ 
fore, observe to keep the atmosphere well charged 
i with moisture, but by no means water the 
plants overhead. These plants are easily 
managed, and, in the majority of instances, 
quickly grow into large specimens. The soil 
should consist of peat, and a little loam made 
sandy; the drainage mu*t be good, and main¬ 
tained in thorough working order, and, saving 
in winter, they require an abundant supply of 
water to the roots. The following are some of 
the best kinds for an amateur to grow : G. chry- 
Bophylla varies in height from nine inchee to a 
foot and a-half in length ; it is somewhat 
spreading in habit, and the fronds are broad, 
and the pinnae bold and massive ; the 
upper Bide & deep, heavy green, and the under 
side is densely plaited beneath with a rich, deep- 
golden powder. This may be considered the 
true form of the species ; but all sorts of varie¬ 
ties are obtained from the spores, which ger¬ 
minate freely and grow rapidly. One of the 
best and fixed forms is Laucheaua, which, whilst 
retaining the deep, rich, golded farina, is taller 
and more erect in its growth ; whilst still 
another distinct variety is grandiceps, in which 
the ends of the fronds are decorated with long 
crests and tassels Martensi is another kina 
which is a tall grower, and, whilst its fronds are 
extremely handsome, it is yet not so densely 
coated with gold; it, however, has the ad¬ 
vantage of being more robust in constitution. 
L’Hermineri has triangular fronds, which seldom 
exceed 9 inches or a foot in length ; these are 
pale-green on the upper side, and covered be¬ 
neath with a bright, light-yellow powder, which 
becomes darker however as the fronds attain 
age. Sulphurea is a lovely species, but rather 
delicate ; the fronds vary from 6 inches to a foot 
in length, they are delicately divided, light- 
green above, and beneath ooated with a pale 
sulphurous-yellow powder. These comprise the 
best of the 

Golden Gymnogrammas, but between these 
a lot of distinct forms can be obtained from 
seed. Amongst the silvery-powdered kinds are 
pulchella, an elegant kind, and not delicate- 
growing, although its fronds are finely divided ; 
they vary from 6 inches to 2 feet in height, 
according to its treatment; they are broad at 
ba?e, giving them a broadly-triangular outline, 
and the pinrte are finely cut, upper side rich, 
bright-green, beneath they are ooated with a 
silvery white powder. There is a variety of 
this plant with a sulphureous yellow farina. 
Tartarea is a bold grower of robust habit, the 
fronds are somewhat erect, and attain to 
height of 2 feet when well grown ; the stems are 
ebony-black, and are clothed at the base with 
numerous blackish chaffy scales. The divisions 
of the fronds are broad, deep-green on the upper 
side, white beneath ; but as its black Beeds are 
freely produced through the powder, it is 
seldom so silvery as some of the kinds. Calo- 
melanos is a smoother plant than the last; it has 
jet-black stems, and its reverse side is pure 
Original frem 
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toil very white. Peruviana is a somewhat similar 

S lant, but the variety argyrophylla is thoroughly 
istinct and worthy a place in every collec¬ 
tion of gold and silver Ferns ; it is of vase-like 
habit, with broad arching fronds. These are 
clothed on the upper side with a bluish-grey 
powder, but the under side is silvery-white. 
Wettenhalliana appears to be a dwarf form of 
pulchella, in which the fronds are densely 
tasselled at the apex and clothed on both sides 
with a farinose powder, which is sometimes 
white, at other times yellowish on different 
plants. Triangularis is a Californian plant, 
and it makes a pretty object in a greenhouse. 
It grows a foot or more high, and the fronds are 
clothed with a powder which varies from wffiite 
to light-yellow and golden. It is sufficiently 
hardy to stand in the open fernery, but it is far 
more handsome under glass. Amongst the 
Chejlanthes there are several kinds which 
are ornamented in a similar manner, and they 
really come legitimately under the heading of 
gold and silver Ferns, whilst the treatment they 
require is the same as recommended for Gymno- 
grammas. C. farinosa is a tmly noble Fern, 
which is most frequently seen with fronds about 
a foot high, but I have grown it to upwards of 2 feet, 
but I candidly confess I prefer it of the first-named 
dimensions ; the pinnae are broad and opposite, 
broadly triangular, and more or less lobed, 
dark-green above, silvery-white beneath. Ar- 
gentea is a miniature of the preceding, seldom 
reaching 6 inches in height, deep-green above, 
silvery-white beneath, the latter set off by a 
broad marginal band of black sori; it thrives 
best in the greenhouse. C. Borsigiana, more 
correctly called Nothochlaena sulphurea, much 
resembles argentea in size and shape, but the 
farinose powder is golden-yellow ; it is a some 
what delicate plant. C. pulveracea resembles 
farinosa ; it is, however, more compact in 
growth and thinner in texture; its underside 
is very silvery. Nothochlaena nivea and flaveus 
are also small-growing Ferns, with twice divided 
fronds, the pinnie being rounded ; the first - 
named is white beneath, and the other light- 
yellow, they are both of somewhat small size. 
All the above-named kinds may be grown in an 
ordinary Fern-house, kept at intermediate tem¬ 
perature, saving those specially mentioned ; but 
it must be observed that although they require 
shading from the sun, they do enjoy more light 
than the generality of Ferns. 

J. Jakvis. 


Montbretias. —The Montbretias are now 
in flo-wer, and form very beautiful objects for 
greenhouse decoration, the glowing orange-red 
colour of their blossoms being very distinct 
from most of their associates. M. crocosmiee- 
flora seems to have almost supplanted the older 
M. Pottai, and it is in turn left behind by 
some of the newer kinds ; but at present they 
are by no means common, and still command a 
good price. However, from their beauty, we 
shall, after a year or two, no doubt find them 
extensively grown. They all dislike a hot, dry 
position ; for, though plenty of flowers are pro¬ 
duced in such a spot, the foliage usually becomes 
infested with red spider, and wears such a sickly 
hue that much of the beauty of the plant is lost. 
When grown in pots, a fairly rich soil, with a 
little liquid-manure as the flower-stems make 
their appearance, is very suitable, and they do 
best plunged outside in a slightly-shaded posi¬ 
tion. By plunging them in the open ground till 
the flowers are on the point of opening, the 
colour of the blooms is much more intense 
than if they are grown entirely under glass. 
— H. 

Stove plants in cool houses.—Much 
more use might be made of stove plants that are 
in flower during the latter part of summer than 
is often attempted. At this time the season’s 
growth, both wood and foliage, has acquired a 
good deal of solidity, so that the plants, if pro¬ 
perly treated, may be placed for a month or so 
in conservatories and greenhouses without in¬ 
jury. Amongst the kinds that may be used in 
this way may be named Bougainvillea glabra, 
Allamandas, Rondeletias, and Ixoras. Where 
these plants have been grown with their heads 
close to the glass in a light house, with no more 
shade than is found requisite to keep the sun 
from burning the leaves, and without bottom- 
heat, they will not suffer so long as the weather 
keeps warm. The presence of these plants, 
especially when the specimens have attained 
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considerable size and are well bloomed, adds 
muoh to the appearance of conservatories at a 
season when there is not a superabundance of 
flowering subjects. Even the Ixoras, which re¬ 
quire as much heat to grow them well as any 
plants in cultivation, receive no injury if placed 
in comparatively cool quarters for a time. I 
have had plants of I. coccinea that had been 
kept in a night temperature of 75 degs., with 
from 85 degs. to 90 degs, by day through March, 
April, and May, until they came into flower, 
after which they were moved to a cool house, 
where they stood for a month without so much 
as a leaf being injured. Other kinds of Ixora 
will bear being similarly treated ; but I name 
this grand species in particular, as it requires 
more heat than most of the others to grow it 
well, and, therefore, might be expected to resent 
cool treatment. When tender stove plants are 
used in this way the amount of air given to the 
house must be in accordance with the more or 
less warmth of the weather, and under no cir¬ 
cumstances must it be admitted to the extent 
that Heaths and othor air-loving things like. 
—T. 



A PERPETUAL FLOWERING BEGONIA 
(BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS). 

This is one of the most useful of all plants 
where cut bloom is in demand. As its name 
implies, it is really ever-blooming. Sprays of 
it. cut off with a flower truss or two on them, 


A perpetual-flowering Begonia (Begonia semperflorens 

rosea). 


will be found to be excellent in many ways for 
floral decoration, the pale-green of its foliage 
and the pearly-white of its flowers being always 
effective. The newer variety, of which the 
accompanying is an example, is a rose-coloured 
form, and is a most valuable companion to the 
older kind. The great advantage of Begonias of 
this class is that they flower so freely in small 

? jt8 ; even in 3-inch ones they blossom freely. 

he old white kind comes perfectly true from 
seed, and plants so raised are more robust than 
those from cuttings, and the blossoms are also 
larger. The rose-coloured sort can be, and often 
is, raised from seed. Where raised from cuttings 
it is well to put in successional batches. The 
oldest plants can then be cast aside when 
exhausted by flowering. During the summer a 
light and airy house will suit them well, and for 
winter flowering, when they are invaluable, a 
warm greenhouse will be about the best place 
for them, placing the stock in a rather dry 
position in it. These Begonias require during 
their period of active growth a free supply of 
water at the roots, but little atmospheric 
moisture, not nearly so much as is often accorded 
them. For potting compost, use a mixture of 
turfy peat, and loam, and sand. The first named 
material should slightly predominate. H. 


G-loriosas. — Where these distinct and 
handsome-flowered plants are grown they do 
good service for conservatory or greenhouse 
decoration in the summer and autumn, as if the 
bulbs are started at different times the plants 


come into flower so as to give a succession. 
Gloriosas are easily grown, yet they are often 
lost in w inter when at rest. One of the chief 
causes of their going off at that season is through 
the bulbs being indifferently cared for after 
they have done blooming. Early started plants 
will shortly be in bloom, provided they have 
been subjected to moderately warm treatment; 
they will bear standing in a cool house whilst in 
flower, if they are kept away from cold 
draughts. When so used, it not unfrequently 
happens that the plants are allowed to remain 
too long in cold quarters, when the few flowers 
that may yet open are not worth retaining the 
plants for. It is well to hear in mind that it is 
after the plants have bloomed that the matura¬ 
tion of the bulbs takes place, and instead of 
keeping them in a temperature that is too cold 
to effect the ripening process, the plants, as soon 
as they have produced their principal lot of 
flowers, should be moved into a warm house or 
pit, where, with regular attention to watering 
until the tops die down naturally, the bulbs will 
have a fair chance of completing their growth. 
Later started roots that may not come into 
flower before the middle of the ensuing month 
must be dealt with cautiously if moved to a 
much cooler place than where they have been 
grown, and if the weather is cold, returned at 
once to a genial temperature.—N 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

In the pleasant suburb of London yclept Dul¬ 
wich—always sacred to me by its associations 
with Mr. Pickwick—I recently was introduced 
to a genuine and most enthusiastic Orchid ama¬ 
teur, engaged all day in the City in a business 
in no way connected with his hobby. He has, 
during his leisure time in the evening, prepared 
the material and built w T ith his own hands two 
elegant though small houses, and they are fitted 
up plainly and conveniently, heated with a 
small coil boiler, and the average cost of heating 
is under eighteen pence per week. One of them 
is devoted to the growth of intermediate and 
East Indian Orchids, and the other to cool 
Orchids ; they contain a great many species and 
varieties. Their condition is sufficient evi¬ 
dence that they are well looked after, and every¬ 
thing about them is smart and clean. This is 
my idea of an amateur, and his place is kept in 
as good a condition as the largest Orchid collec¬ 
tion in the country. He appears to be an ex - 
ample of Longfellow’s lines—“Something at¬ 
tempted, something done, has earned a night’s 
repose.” Some of my readers may say, 
“ Well, and what did you see in these wonder¬ 
ful houses?” I saw every plant in robust 
health, and many sorts in bloom ; the atmos 
phere was genial and the circulation of air was 
good. In one corner was a small collection of 
Lady’s Slippers (Cypripediums) ; one or two 
varieties of barbatum were in bloom. There 
were nice plants of Spicerianum, Lawrencei 
anum, and several others, including a baby 
vexillarium, which is highly prized, although 
it will take some years’ nursing to bring it to a 
flowering plant; but here one sees the effect of 
care ana attention. A nice plant of Acineta 
Barkeri was hanging overhead with a spike 
of its pendent bloom, Oncidium incurvum 
bearing two spikes of bloom, many Coelogynes 
growing well, and quite a collection of Cattleyas, 
many of them imported plants, such as gigas, 
Triame, Mendeli, just past flower ; Dowiana, 
breaking and rooting splendidly—indeed, better 
than in many professionals’ houses ; Skinneri, 
and its variety, alba, and many others. 
Amongst East Indian species, Dendrobiums of 
various kinds were conspicuous, including 
Falconeri, nobile, nobilius, &c.; Vanda ccerulea, 
growing splendidly, as also were two small pieces 
of the rare Hookeri, and many other things too 
numerous to name. The only plant that did 
not look happy in this house was a plant of 
Cattleya citrina, and I think it should be 
removed to the cooler house. In the cool house 
the Odontoglossums are growing excellently 
well. A good variety of the Princess of Wales’s 
flower, O. Alexandra, was in bloom, and 
another fine plant pushing up a strong spike; Pes 
catorei, just past blooming, and making robust 
growth ; and a very good form of maculatum, 
which appears to be continually growing and 
flowering. Masdevallias were also here in 
various kinds, and many other things. There 
is one thing, however, which I would warn 
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my friend against—I have reverted to it on 
a previous occasion—and that is the keep¬ 
ing of the flovfars upon the plants for too 
long a time; for instance, in this case I am 
assured that O. Rossi was in bloom in the 
dwelling-honsc and the plant house for fully six 
months ; the other Odontoglossums and the 
Cattleyas remain until they fall off, the plea 
being “ They are so beautiful that I cannot 
find it in my heart to cut them offbut depend 
upon it, you will find that your plants will 
eventually suffer in health, and you will some¬ 
times entirely miss a season of bloom ; beside, if 
the flowers, after being upon the plants for a 
reasonable time, are cut off, they can be 
preserved for a long time in water in the 
sitting-room, especially if the water is renewed 
daily, and the stem cut shorter every two or 
three days. In this way I have had Orchid 
flowers last upwards of a month ; and what 
longer time can the advocates of any flower 
claim for their favourites ? Even the queen of 
flowers, the Rose, which everyone loves, has 
bloomed and passed long before an Odontoglos- 
fum or Masdevallia has reached its prime. It 
may be said, 14 But the amateur you are depict¬ 
ing is some city lord, that can afford to spend 
his money freely.” Pardon me, my readers, 
such is not the case ; but my friend, if he 
will allow me to call him so, as Mr. Bouncer says, 
does not buy speoimen plants ; he is contented 
to invest in small plants that have not flowered 
for a few shillings, and thus he takes the chance of 
blooming some good varieties, and perhaps there 
are some surprises in store for him yet. As I 
have before remarked, the various nurserymen 
are very sympathetic with small amateurs. 
They treat them kindly, as a rule, and generally 
good bargains can be had of them For small 
prices; but, of course, the amateur cannot ex¬ 
pect to purchase a first-rate variety of any par¬ 
ticular speoies at a very low price. I hear that 
that this same neighbourhood abounds in people 
engaged all day in the busy mart of the world 
who devote themselves to gardening under glass 
as a hobby after their return from their daily 
avocations, and that Orchid-growers are increas¬ 
ing rapidly, whilst one in particular was pointed 
out to me as a first-class Grape grower. Unfor¬ 
tunately, I did not see into his garden, or I 
should doubtless have endeavoured to persuade 
him to try some Cattleyas beneath them, notwith¬ 
standing that he might have taken it as the 
usual impertinence of Matt. Bbamble. 

Epiphyllums. —The large and medium' 
growing kinds of these plants, of which E 
speoiosum and E. Ackermanni may be taken as 
examples, will by this time have made their 
growth, during whioh they should have been 
stood where they would get abundance of light 
—the nearer the glass the better, as under such 
conditions the fleshy stems whilst in course of 
formation gain the solidity necessary to enable 
them to bloom freely. A thorough ripening of 
the growth in these plants is requisite, other¬ 
wise they will flower sparingly or not at all. 
After this time it will be well to stand them 
out-of-doors for some weeks where they will be 
well roasted by the sun. The best place that I 
have tried to secure this has been up to a south 
wall fully exposed to the sun, securing the 
stems of the plants against it, giving no more 
water than needful to prevent shrivelling, to 
whioh, if the growth has been made under the in¬ 
fluence of light and direct exposure to the sun 
already named, there will be little disposition to. 
It is Borne times said that the reason these gorgeous 
flowered plants are now seldom met with is on 
account of the fugitive character of their flowers, 
whioh do not last so long as those of some 
things. This is correct so far as it applies to the 
individual blooms, but when the specimens 
attain size they will keep on opening numbers 
every day for a month. In addition to this 
they are amongst the easiest to grow of all plants 
cultivated in pots, and they occupy little room. 
The poor material the plants are usually advised 
to be potted in, consisting of ordinary soil, 
mixed with crocks and sand, has led many to 
suppose they will not bear better fare ; but this 
is a mistake. Epiphyllums are spare rooters, 
and have a natural dislike to stagnant moisture 
or sour, adhesive soil; good rich turfy loam in 
the proportion of about five parts to one of sand 
and a liberal addition of broken crooks is the 
best material to pot them in. When the plants 
get large and do not require more pot-room, an 
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annual top-dressing of manure of a cool nature, 
such as well decomposed cow manure that has 
laid exposed until it is black and will crumble 
to bits, is a great assistance to them ; this, with 
care in seeing that the drainage is efficient, is 
sufficient to keep large Epiphyllums going for 
an unlimited time.—B. 

DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
UsbfuTi little plants of these may be grown in 
3£-inch pots if a few simple instructions are 
followed, such plants growing from 8 inches to 
15 inches high, and bearing one flower upon the 
point of each. Chrysanthemums grown in this 
manner are not so often seen as their merits 
deserve, and they are well worthy of what little 
attention is required to produce them. They 
farther show how suitable the Chrysanthemum 
is for various purposes of decoration. These 
miniature plants are well suited for the decora¬ 
tion of vases, or for standing on the side Btages 
of the conservatory. Where dwarf plants only 
are required attractive flowers can be had from 
lants growing in pots % 2\ inches in diameter ; 
ut where large blooms are desired, pots 
inches across are better. From the first to 
the last week in August is the best time to take 
the cuttings, as if they are inserted sooner the 
plants are apt to get too tall, and if the cuttings 
are taken much later than this date the flowers 
are necessarily smaller, owing to the buds being 
those called terminals. Where the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are grown for the production of large 
blooms, some of the points are almost sure to be 
broken off by various causes about the time 
stated, as, for instance, heavy rains, high 
winds, and birds alighting on them, the shoots 
at this stage being very brittle. Such shoots 
should be formed into cuttings 4 inches long, 
and some may be 0 inches long, and dibbled 
singly and firmly in sandy soil into pots 
2£ inches in diameter. Water well to settle the 
soil securely about the cuttings, plunge them in 
a gentle hotbed, shading them carefully from 
the sun, syringe the foliage every afternoon on 
fine days, ana by keeping the frame nearly 
close roots will be formed in about a month, 
when more air should gradually be admitted, 
increasing the supply until the plants will bear 
full exposure without flagging. The best posi¬ 
tion for them at that stage of their growth is on 
a shelf close to the glass in a cool house. If it 
is desirable to have large blooms, shift the plants 
into pots of the size previously named, using 
rich soil and potting firmly. Although almost 
any kind may bo grown successfully in this 
manner, it is better to utilise those shoots which 
are broken by accident than to destroy them. 

There are two other systems of producing cut¬ 
tings which I will describe. Where the general 
stock of plants is grown upon what is termed 
the big bloom method, instead of allowing three 
branches on each plant have four, and when the 
flower-buds form on the points of the shoots 
towards the middle and end of August, as they 
will do according to variety, the extra shoots 
can be topped and cuttings inserted, as if the 
lower part of the same branch is cut off the 
plants will be none the worse. Where a large 
number of dwarf plants are required, the follow¬ 
ing is a good method of preparing the stock : 
Insert cuttings in January, and pot on the 
plants as required; do not top them, but 
train up four shoots from each plant at the first 
break, which will take place in May, removing 
all other side branches as fast as they appear; 
secure the plants to one stake during their 
growth ; when the bloom-buds form cut off the 
points, insert them, and treat as advised for the 
others. Nearly all sorts are suitable for this 
method, avoiding all those which have slender 
peduncles, the stout, erect growers being best, 
as they require no support when in bloom. 
Perhaps the Japanese, Anemone Japanese, and 
the largest flowering kinds of incurved are 
the most suitable for this style of cultivation. 
When the plants are such that no stakes for 
supports are required, so much the better; but, 
unfortunately, all varieties are not so well suited 
for growing without support. The following 
are some of the best kinds : Incurved: Prince 
Alfred, Lord Wolseley, Mrs. G. Rundle, George 
Glenny, Eve, Cherub, Lord Alcester, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Mrs. Heale, Princess of Wales, Jardin 
des Plantes, White Venus, Queen of England. 
Javanese: Belle Paule, Baronne de Frailly, 
Malle. Lacroix, Peter the Great, Elaine, Japo* 


nalse, Mons. Tarin, M. Ardene, Comte de 
Germiny, Boole d’Or, Val d’Andorre, Jeanne 
D61aux, M. Astorg. Anemone Japanese : Mdlle. 
Cabrol, Fabian de Medians, Mdme. Clos. With 
the exception of Cullingfordi, King of the Crim¬ 
sons, Marne. Madeleine Tezier, ana Felicity, the 
reflected varieties are not suited for this method 
of growing, as title peduncles generally are weak. 

M. 

LOVE FLOWERS (ERANTHEMUMS). 
This family includes a quantity of plants pro¬ 
ducing a profusion of flowers, whilst their 
accommodating habit of growth renders them 
suitable for the small or large stove ; their 
flowers are very showy, but they are not adapted 
for cutting for indoor decoration, but as there 
must be some bloom left for the decoration of 
the plant-houses, leave the Eranthemums alone, 
and cut other things, and these will make a rich 
display for a considerable time. Eranthemums 
strike from cuttings in heat very readily, and 
as young plants produce the finest flowers it is 
preferable to destroy the plants after about the 
third season of blooming, whilst amateurs with 
quite small stoves may grow only one-year-old 
plants. To have handsome plants of these 
Eranthemums they should be grown freely, 
using for Boil a mixture of peat, light loam, leaf- 
mould, and sharp sand in about equal parts, 
drain well and water freely. If the old plants 
are kept for flowering the next season they 
should be cut down hard, in order to keep them 
from getting what the gardeners call 44 leggy,” 
and after cutting back until they begin to 
break, or throw out new shoots, less water 
should be given, but they must not be allowed 
to get quite dry. At the time the plants show 
signs of growing shake them out of the old soil, 
and repot in fresh, placing them in smaller pots, 
and when these are filled with roots shift into 
larger ones as occasion may require, or con¬ 
venience dictate. The kinds named below may 
be had in flower all the year round, as they, in 
their turn, will succeed some others going out of 
bloom; indeed, it is to a great extent according 
to the culture they receive the season in which 
they bloom. The flowers of Eranthemums are 
produced in great profusion from the ends of all 
the shoots. They have a long tube and a flat, 
spreading limb of various colours ; they are very 
snowy, and although the individual flowers do 
not last a very long time there is a good suc¬ 
cession of bloom. 

E. Andersoni, a beautiful kind, with spikes 
of bloom some 9 inches long; they 1 are pure 
white, dotted and freckled with purple, and 
crimson-lake. E. aspersum flowers white in the 
upper part dotted with purple, the lower por¬ 
tion rich-deep-purple. E. cinnabarinum : This 
plant will require more stopping of the shoots 
than most of the kinds, otherwise it gets leggy, 
the flowers are of a deep bright red, with a 
white eye. E. Cooperi flowers white, with 
dotted lines of purple. E. crenulatum : The 
tube is white, the spreading limb being rose 
colour, with a white eye. E. hypocrateriforme 
is a magnificent plant, with ample rich-green 
foliage, and very large heads of bloom ; the tube 
and back of the flower is straw-colour, the front 
deep-red, the base of each segment dotted with 
black. E. laxiflorum : This, also, is a very fine 
kind, the foliage and flowers being large, the 
former rich-green, the latter a uniform rich- 
purple, rosy-purple beneath. E. palatiferum, a 
plant which sometimes comes with plain green 
leaves, at other times they are reticulated with 
yellowish-white; flowers scarlet, with a yellow 
eye. E. palatiferum lilacinum differs from the 
above in producing lilac-coloured flowers which 
are ornamented with a yellow spot on the lower 
half. E. pulchellum is a very old plant in our 

G ardens, its flowers are vivid blue. E. strictum: 

'his has somewhat the habit of the previously 
named kind, and produces purple flowers. E. 
tuberculatum is a small-leaved plant, the stems 
being rough with little tubercles; the flowers 
are very numerous and pure white, resembling 
Jasmine. H. G. W. 1 

Adiantum bellum.— This is a pretty, 
compact-growing Maiden-hair Fern, whioh pro¬ 
duces fronds slightly smaller than A. cuneatum, 
and the pinme are also smaller, without being so 
much reduced as the gauze-li k e A. gracillimum. 
It is a very free-growing F.-cn, and an amateur 
friend in my neighbourly jd grows this kind 
Or il freri 
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entirely for backing to coat-flowers and shoulder- 
sprays for the ladies of his household, claiming 
for it that it does not make such loose spreading 
fronds, and that it lasts longer when cut. By- 
the-way, I have found Fern fronds last perfect 
much longer if not used fresh. I immeise them 
in water, and put something on them to keep 
them beneath the surface for some hours before 



Fig. 1.—White Spanish or Reading Onion. 


using them, with the result that they last ai long 
again as freshly cut fronds. The species of 
Maiden-hair named above grows well in a cool 
house, forms an elegant specimen, and is well 
deserving the attention of all amateur Fern 
growers.—J. Jarvis. 

Amaryllis (Hippeastrums).—These plants 
have of late years regained the popularity 
which they deserve. Large numbers of fine 
varieties have been raised and continue each 
flowering season to make their appearance. 
Most of these are deciduous in habit, and from 
the size of their flowers, coupled with their fine 
and varied colours, have in a great measure 
distanced the evergreen varieties, some of which 
are, nevertheless, worth retaining. The treat¬ 
ment required by the evergreen and the decidu¬ 
ous kinds whilst making their growth is simi¬ 
lar. Both like a moderate amount of warmth, 
plenty of light to give substance and solidity to 
the leaves, sufficient water to the soil to keep 
the roots moving freely, and syringing overhead 
daily—this last I have always found indispens¬ 
able whilst the plants are making growth, con¬ 
tinuing it at longer intervals, say twic's a week, 
through the summer so long as the weather is 
warm enough to favour the presence of the red 
spider, which, if it attacks the leaves, and is 
not at once destroyed, does much harm. Where 
considerable numbers of Amaryllis are grown, 
and they are started at intervals, so as to give 
a succession of flowers, the result is that the 
plants vary in the time of maturing their growth. 
My own practice has been to devote a span- 
roofed pit to them, putting those that bloomed 
first at one end, with others that come on in 
succession to follow, keeping the latest-flowered 
stock at the opposite end. In this way it is easy 
to give to all the treatment they require in the 
matter of water and shade, as, when the growth 
is finished, less of both these is required than by 
stock that has bloomed later.—T. 


4938.— Flowers at Christmas.— Theie 
is nothing that can be done now in the way of 
sowing seeds to raise plants for flowering at 
Christmas. Seedling Cinerarias and Primulas 
may be purchased cheaply from those who make 
a speciality of it, and these, if grown on care¬ 
fully, will flower then or soon after. Chrysan¬ 
themums are cheap enough, and Dutch bulbs 
may be bought at almost any price at the public 
auctions. Forget-me-nots ana Brompton Stocks 
may be sown now to flower early in the spring. 
—E. H. 

4872. — Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Carnation. —The beat way to propagate this 
variety is by layering the growths round the 
base of the stem. This is the right time to do 
it, and they are more certain to root in that 
way ; but they can be propagated by cuttings if 
the shoots are in such a position that they can¬ 
not be brought down to layer. Plant them in 
sandy soil and cover with a bell-glass until roots 
are formed. The glass must be frequently wiped 
to prevent the cuttings damping off.—J. D. E. 

- The safest way to propagate this would 

be to plant it out in a slanting position, so that 
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the shoots could be layered in the soil. There 
will then be ample time to get them well rooted, 
so that the young plants can be lifted and potted 
before winter comes on, or they strike very 
freely from cuttings. The plan I pursue is to 
take some hand-glasses, or small frames, and 
set them on a bed of ashes, to insure good drain¬ 
age, and on this I put about 3 inches of finely- 
sifted soil and a coat of sand, and in this the 
cuttings are inserted about 3 inches apart, and a 
good soaking of water is given to settle the soil; 
they are kept close for a time, and shaded from 
bright sunshine, with a slight sprinkling over¬ 
head after hot days until rooted, when plenty of 
air is given, and they are covered up during 
winter to exclude frost, and are fit for potting 
up into 4-inch pots in February, when, if set in 
a cold frame, or cool glasshouse, they will make 
nice flowering plants by midsummer.—J. G. H. 

4947.— Mildew on a Clematis. — The 
open ventilator by setting up a cold current 
may have checked growth, and indirectly have 
been the cause of the mildew appearing in this 
season of cold north-east winds. The watering, 
if done late in the evening, may have given some 
encouragement also ; and if the roots happen to 
be in a sluggish state from any cause the pre¬ 
sence of mildew will be a natural consequence. 
—E. H. 

4894. — Treatment of Hova bella.— 
This is an easily-grown stove plant, and the 
treatment given as to temperature is right; but 
it is useless to attempt the culture of an old 
plant of it, smothered with bugs. Better strike 
cuttings from it, and when they are established 
destroy the old plant. The plant likes partial 
shade in hot sunshine, and should be potted in 
rather light soil—a mixture of loam and light, 
fibrous peat. If the plant is very unhealthy, 



Fig. 2 —Brown Spanish or Deptlord Onion. 


ood cuttings cannot be obtained from it, but a 
ealthy young plant may be purchased for half- 
a crown.—J. D. E. 

- This is rather a delicate plant and 

requires really good culture to bloom it well. 
It should be grown as near the glass as possible, 
for although it dislikes hot sun, plenty of light 
is all-important. Your plant has probably got 
into a bad condition at the roots, and there is 
plenty of time yet to bring it round before the 
growing time closes. Work away as much of 
the old soil as possible without damaging the 
roots, and replace in a pot j ust large enough to 
contain the roots, in a compost of fibrous peat, 
a little leaf-soil and plenty of white sand. Give 
good drainage, and water very carefully until 
the roots begin to work freely in the compost. 
If root-action can be restored, that must con¬ 
tent for this year, as the growing season will 
be over by the end of August. Next spring, 
say, in April or just as young growths are push¬ 
ing, shift into a pot one size larger, which will 
be enough for the season. Mealy bug must, of 
course, be kept down. No plant will grow with 
insect pests on it. In hot weather syringe once 
or twice a day.—C., Byjleet. 

4893.— Culture of a Gesnera. — The 
plant should remain in the pot in which it is 
now growing, which is large enough to bloom it 
in. It will not require to be pinched back, but 
should be allowed to grow on freely until the 
end of the season, when the flower stems will 

f msh up. Gesneras require an abundance of 
ight without exposure to hot sun, and a fair 
amount of air in fine weather to give them sub¬ 


stance. The compost I have preferred consists 
of fibrous peat, loam, and leaf-soil in equal 
parts, with one-sixth of silver-sand.— Byflkkt. 

4865.—Cyolamena and Primulas from seed.— 
Neither of these plants can be raised in any other way so 
well as from seed. To flower early the former should be 
sown in July or August, and placed in flowering-pots the 
following April, and Primulas sown in March and potted in 
July.—B. C. R. 

4874.—Calceolarias dying".— The dark or brown 
Calceolarias are somewhat more delicate than the common 
yellow Golden Gem, and require more liberal treatment. 
If potted in good time, never allowed to Income dry at the 
root, and well fed with liquid-manure, they should, how¬ 
ever, do well.—B. C. R. 

4929.—Calceolarias and Pyrethrums.— Herba¬ 
ceous Calceolarias may be sown now in the frame in a shady 
position. The Pyrethrums may also be sown now, but 
they will succeed better in the sunshine.—E. H. 

4977.—Treatment of young Ferns.—I have found 
that young Ferns thrive better upon loam than peat, the 
latter being less liable to changes from wet to dry. and I 
have always been able to raise' a larger quantity off loam 
than off peat. When the plants come to be potted singly 
I have been able to produce the largest fronds upon plants 
grown in nearly all peat.—H. G. W. 
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ONIONS IN LONDON MARKET 
GARDENS. 

Where this crop thrives well it is a very re¬ 
munerative one, and about London it is grown 
to perfection in fields sown broadcast To those 
who are accustomed to grow Onions in beds 
and in lines, this plan may seem antiquated, but 
those who object to it have only to take a walk 
in July or August through the Fulham, Chis¬ 
wick, Deptford, Woolwich, or Mitcham market- 
gardens to be convinced of its utility. The 
varieties of Onions grown in these localities are 
mostly the White Spanish or Reading (Fig. I), 
the Brown Spanish or Deptford (Fig. 2), White 
Tripoli and White Lisbon (Fig. 3). The White 
Spanish is a large, somewhat flat, and pale¬ 
skinned Onion, having a mild flavour, but it is 
not, generally speaking, a good late keeper ; 
consequently, it is largely sown in spring for 
affording a supply between Midsummer and 
Christmas. The Brown Spanish is one of the 
best Onions that can be grown, and, as it keeps 
exceedingly well, it is largely sown in spring for 
yielding a supply of ripe bulbs in the succeeding 
winter. Its sain is of a brown colour, flesh 
firm, flavour strong, and its keeping qualities 
are almost better than these of any other sort. 
In shape it varies from flat to globular. The 
White Lisbon and Tripoli are sown in August 
for spring use, when, on account of their long 
white necks, they are much preferred to any 
other sort, and whatever portion remains unsold 
in spring is transplanted, when they yield largo 
soft bulbs for immediate use. Of the silver¬ 
skinned, considerable quantities are grown in the 
neighbourhood of Sandy, in Bedfordshire, for 
pickling purposes. The main spring sowing is 
made of brown and white Spanish Onions as 
soon after the middle of February as the con¬ 
dition of the soil and weather permits. If the 
seed be good, and is sown broadcast, 9 lb. to 
12 lb. per acre are used ; but, if sown in lines, 
only about 8 lb. of seed are needed. Consider¬ 
ing the regular distances at which broadcast 
Onions stand apart all over the field, the pro¬ 



duce is more than from a field of Onions sown 
in beds or lines. Therefore, all things con¬ 
sidered, broadcast sowing is the best for market 
purposes. The soil for Onions is made rich and 
i9 well pulverised, and is, if possible, that which 
has been trenched or laid up in ridges during 
the winter. In February, as soon as the ground 
is in workable condition, break up freely ; the 
ridges into which it was thrown are levelled, 
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and the whole surface is firmly trampled or 
rolled. The seed is then sown, and raned or 
harrowed in, and all is finished by another roll¬ 
ing. Nothing is placed in the ground in the 
way of a catch crop from the time of sowing to 
that of harvesting; indeed, Onions are one of 
the few crope that are the sole occupiers of 
the ground during the whole period of their 
growth. The seed takes a considerable time to 
germinate; but, if the ground is clean and well 
tilled, weeds will not appear much sooner than 
the Onions, or, at least, not so thickly as to 
choke them. As soon as the Onions have 
fairly come up, however, women or men ac¬ 
customed to Onion cleaning are set to work 
amongst them. These operators are furnished 
with the short-handled 2}-inch wide hoes, with 
which they hoe down the weeds and thin the 
crop with wonderful certainty and celerity. The 
field is marked off into strips for the guidance of 
the hoers, to each one of whom there is a space 
of a couple of yards given, so that where four 
cleaners are employed the strips would each be 

8 yards wide. People accustomed to this work 
do not trample carelessly about, nor, indeed, 
can the crop be damaged materially by doing 
so; for the Onions that are thus prostrate to¬ 
day are nearly erect to-morrow. Each planta¬ 
tion is generally cleaned by this means three 
times during the season, the last cleaning being 
made about the end of June or early in July, 
and any big weeds that may appear after that 
time are pulled out by the hand. Towards the 
end of August or early in September the Onions, 
being ripe, are harvested when dry. Those that 
are green and thiok-necked are laid aside for 
immediate sale; but the firm and sound bulbs, 
particularly of the Brown Spanish, are either 
cleaned of any loose, scaly slrins, and spread 
a few inches deep over the floor of a loft, or tied 
in bunches and strung in twos over poles or on 
pegs in a loft or shed, so that they can 
be marketed at any convenient time during the 
winter and spring. The autumn sowing is 
made on ground cleared of Cauliflowers, Cab¬ 
bages, or other early crope. The first sowing, 
consisting of the White Spanish, White Tripoli, 
or White Lisbon, is made in the last weeu of 
July, for drawing in a young state from Sep¬ 
tember onwards, but the main sowing is not 
made till about August 25th. The autumn 
sowings are always made in beds about 5 feet 
wide, with 1-foot alleys between them, and the 
seeds are covered deeper than in the spring 
sowings. Autumn sowings of Onions are never 
made broadcast in fields, as they must be 
weeded, not hoed, in the process of cleaning. 
The hoeing would thin them too much. As they 
are only required for drawing when young, 
they do not need to be more than one-third of 
the distance asunder required in the case of the 
summer Onions. They are weeded soon after, 
and once, or perhaps twice, during the winter¬ 
time. Weeding is performed by women in dry 
weather, each of whom takes a small round 
basket to put the weeds into rather than throw 
them on the alleys. In marketing these Onions 
they are cleared off the beds in large patches, 
and not by picking out the strongest and leaving 
the weakest, as is generally done, and they are 
washed, which makes their long white necks 
look clean and inviting. If a portion be in¬ 
tended for transplanting, a piece of well-pre¬ 
pared rich ground is made ready for them, 
rolled firmly, and lined off into rows about 

9 inches apartj into these lines the young 
plants are dibbled about 6 inches apart. 

_ F. W. 

Rogueing Potatoes.— To keep a true 
stock of any particular sort of Potato, it is 
necessary to rogue them, as we gardeners call it 
—that is to say, the crops should be gone over 
when they are in active growth, and any roots 
that show any departure in their foliage from 
the original stook should be dug out. Of course, 
it will be neoessary that the operator should be 
well acquainted with the character of the 
growth of the sort he wishes to keep pure, and 
then he will be able to tell at a glance any 
plants that are not true. It is a well-known 
fact that Potatoes cannot be kept true unless 
this plan of rogueing is followed up every year, 
for, apart from the natural tendency of the 
Potato to run ont, the stock is liable to get 
mixed in the store, and if only one stool of 
another sort is left to mix with the others at 
planting time, any ^stock, however pure 
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as true now as when I first had it more than 
twenty years ago.—J. C. C. 

4877.—Vegetable Marrows.—As your 
plants are “ growing freely,” all you have to do 
is to let them alone and gather the Marrows 
when large enough. If the soil they are in is 
not rich, a little artifical manure scattered over 
their roots, or a mulching of rotten manure will 
do good; and if we should ever get out of this de¬ 
luge into a period of hot, dry weather, you must 
give them plenty of water. I plant my store 
heaps of road-sweepings, turfy-loam, rotten- 
manure, and so forth, with Marrows and ridge 
Cucumbers, which thrive amazingly there. If 
your plants are not more than 2k feet apart they 
will soon smother anything you plant between 
them. In fact, you may, perhaps, find them 
become too thick and smother each other, in 
which case, cut out some of the weakest and 
least fruitful vines.— W. 8., Eafield. 

4945.—Preserving Beans for winter* 
—These may easily be kept for winter use 
packed in earthenware jars in a cool cellar. 
Prepare the Beans by cutting off the tops and 
tails. Sprinkle a little salt in the bottom, then 
place in a layer of Beans 2 inches thick; then 
sprinkle more salt, adding Beans and salt in 
alternate layers till the jar is quite full, when 
it is tied down and made air-tight. When 
taken out for use the Beans must be soaked in 
water for several hours before cooking to remove 
the salt.—E. H. 

4949.—Tomatoes not bearing.— If the 
plants do not show for fruit—i.e., if they bloom 
but do not set, it is the fault of the weather ; 
nothing worse for Tomatoes than what we have 
had lately could possibly be imagined. If, on 
the other hand, the plants do not even bloom, 
the blame must be laid to the strain, of which 
there are more than enough of bad ones about. 
I planted some hundreds of plants out nearly 
three months ago, raised from the finest seed 
obtainable; but, between this not being what 
it should be, and the abominable weather we 
have had, I have not cut a tithe of the fruit 
that should have been ripe by this time. Unless 
you 8ave your own seed, or get it from someone 
you can depend upon, there is no trusting it at 
all.—B. C. R. 

-They are growing in too riohsoil. When the vigour 

has been toned down, and we get better weather for setting 
the blossom, they will no doubt bear.—E. H. 

4856.—Sowing winter Onions.—A. W. 
Jones should lose no time in getting the soil 
ready for his winter Onions, as they should 
be sown in August. The soil should be 
deeply cultivated and well manured, and the 
surface made firm by treading, if the soil is light. 
Rake it down fine, and draw drills one foot 
apart, and scatter the seed thinly along the 
drills ; return the soil just enough to oover the 
seed, tread it firm and rake the stones off, and, 
beyond keeping free'from weeds by hoeing and 
hand-weeding, no other attention is necessary 
until spring, when, if too thick, a portion may 
be pulled out for use or transplanting, and the 
remainder kept clean and allowed to grow to 
full size. The Giant Rocca and Tripoli varieties 
are the best for winter work.—J. G., Bantu. 

4882.— Cucumbera.— Young plants fruiting at the 
second leaf Is undoubtedly a baa sign ; they should not do 
so until after they have been stopped on the side-shoots. 
It would be muoh better to pinoh Doth the fruits out, as 
they will probably never oome to anything so low down, 
and wait for the legitimate fruit on the laterals.—B. 0. R. 


4941.—A plague of earwigs.— Earwigs 
are vegetarians, and are nocturnal in their 
habits. The garden is their proper sphere of 
operations, but when numerous they often over¬ 
run the house as well, entering by the windows. 
Earwigs do not form nests like ants or wasps, 
but they often congregate in numbers under 
heaps of loose rubbish such as cuttings of 
shrubs, &c., in some dry situations. They also 
creep into holes in the wall or crevices in the 
bark of trees. Place a number of pieces of 
Beanstalk, abont 8 inches long, about the garden, 
sticking them behind the branches of fruit-trees, 
on the walls, or the climbers growing on the 
house, if any, or among the flowers growing in 
the garden. Examine these traps every day, 
and all earwigs found in them blow out into a 
can or vessel of hot water.— E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PETUNIAS, SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 
These plants are invaluable for Bummer deco¬ 
ration, and, being of easy culture, ought to 
commend themselves to the amateur cultivator. 
For outdoor decoration the single varieties are 
by far the most effective, and the most satisfac¬ 
tory way that I have found is to treat them as 
annuals; for now that a packet of good seed 
can be relied on to produce plants fully equal to 
anything that can be got by saving a stock by 
cuttings, there is no object in taking up spaoe 
in winter, when it can be better utilised. Pro¬ 
cure a packet of the best striped single in 
January, and sow in a box of light soil, setting 
it in a warm frame or house until the plants 
are fit to prick off into boxes, and when large 
enough pot off into small 60-sized pots, and when 
well-rooted gradually harden off, and finally 
plant out in May in a sunny position, and a 
gorgeous display of flowers may be relied on 
throughout the entire season. For pot culture, 
apacketof thebestdouble kinds, such asHender’s 
well- known strain, if sown and treated like the 
singles, will produce splendid plants in time for 
the summer decoration of the conservatory 
with blooms, not only of large size and beautiful 
markings, but also with finely-fringed edges to 
the petals ; but if any special colour or kind is 
desired, a few plants should be cut down early 
in autumn, so as to get them well clothed with 
healthy-grow'ing shoots before winter comes on. 
They should be placed on a shelf near the glass 
in quite a cool house ; and in spring, as soon as 
the propagating pit is at work, take off all the 
growing points and insert them as cuttings 
round the edges of small pots. They root very 
readily, and must be potted off singly, before 
the roots get matted together. If shifted into 
3-inch pots, and finally 6-inch ones, they make 
very handsome plants and flower for a length of 
time, if carefully tended with water. 

Hants. J. G. 

G&illardias. —So much attention has been 
given to these old-fashioned garden flowers of 
late, that they have come into renewed popu¬ 
larity, and no one can complain, because they 
give us pleasing variety, much beauty, and a 
long flowering season, whilst the plants are 
obtained by seed or by cuttings with compara¬ 
tive ease. That Gaillardias have somewhat 
unsettled characters may be a point in their 
favour, as, except in the case of plants specially 
intended to produce prescribed bodies of colour, 
it is not of so much consequence sometimes 
whether the flowers be varied or constant. As 
evidence of this variability, I may mention that 
a few years since I obtained the best form of 
the double Lorenziana, colour deep reddish- 
cjiestnut, pointed with yellow'. Seed from that 
gave a rich maroon-chestnut single self, which I 
liked most, and seed from that again has given 
me not^nly the single dark parent, but the 
dark double one, as also double and single 
yellows. These results show that propagation oy 
cuttings U indispensable to the maintaining of 
any set form. As I had no other kinds here, it 
is evident the variation is not due to intercross • 
ing. Deeper hues in single Gaillardias seem to 
me to be a special desideratum. The floral 
committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
last season awarded some certificates to Gaillar¬ 
dias. I hope no more will be given unless to 
much better varieties than have yet been shown. 
The yellows so far are pale, straw-hued things ; 
we want real rich yellows, and of self dark ones 
some good deep chestnuts and maroons. By re¬ 
fusing to certificate half colours, growers will 
work to obtain self colours; indeed, those 
having plants may work for themselves, as all 
seed freely; and if the seed be sown in the 
spring it is easily raised and the plants trans¬ 
plant admirably. Gaillardias make charming 
flowers when cut, and they have long stems. 
They should be largely grown in gardens where 
cut flowers are in demand.—A. 

Erythrsea diffusa. —We have none too 
many creeping tufted rock plants, so those 
who are without this comparatively scarce and 
beautiful Erythrsea may be advised to add it to 
their collections. It is of dense, cushion-like 
growth, the leaves pale green, almost resting on 
the soil, and when the plant is growing under 
favourable conditions, the stems quickly spread, 
forming a beautiful, tufted earpet. The Bright 
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rosy Wood Sorrel-like flowers are borne on 
atera8 about 14 inches high, and the plants con¬ 
tinue to bloom for several weeks during the 
summer. But the Erythnea will not succeed 
everywhere, requiring a damp, moist position, 
where the soil is of a light, loamy character. If 
planted in the fall sun and in a light position it 
will be certain to succumb. It is very easy, 
however, to give it favourable quarters, and the 
rockery is the proper place to plant it, though 
it will also do in the front line of the border. 
—C. 


THE VIRGINIAN CREEPER. 

This is one of the most useful of all creepers, 
growing as it does everywhere, either in shade 
or in sunshine, and it is, moreover, by no means 
particular as to soil or atmosphere, hence it is 
specially well adapted for town gardens. For 
hiding bare walls, or for covering trellises, 
porches, arbours, or dead trees speedily, it is 
one of the best of ail climbers. A good time to 
>lant it is in the spring, and, if the weather be 
tot and dry, it should be regu¬ 
larly watered until it has become 
established. No plant looks 
prettier than this during the 
summer, when its green leaves 
and ruby-tinted shoots droop 
gracefully over a balcony or 
arbour, or trail round a window 
trellis, while in autumn its gor- 
pous crimson colours last good 


t 


flowering in the open air at Kew, which, if seen 
would surely help to restore these plants to 
favour, as few things could be used in rockwork, 
for example, in the summer months that produce 
such a brilliant effect with such a small amount 
of attention. The moBt notable amongst the 
collection are M. polyanthum, pale-red ; falci- 
fonne, pink ; Cooperi, brilliant-purple ; curvi- 
folium, white and rose colour ; violaceum, violet 
shading to pink ; inclaudens, purplish-pink ; 
micans, bronzy-scarlet ; blandura, white shading 
into rosy-red ; barbatum, soft-pink ; and tricolor, 
rich-crimson with dark centre, and its white- 
flowered variety alba. These plants really 
deserve the fostering care of specialists.—W. 

Hassock Grass (Carex paniculate).—This 
is a native plant, and that is, perhaps, one rea¬ 
son why it is not more often introduced into our 
gardens, but there are few finer and more tropical - 
like plants for the margin of an ornamental pond 
or lake than this Sedge. When isolated, so that 
its graceful beauty can be well seen, it is at once 
handsome and striking, the masses of drooping 


for several weeks. If contrasted 
with other climbing plants, as 
Ivy, Wistaria, or with Jasmine, 
as shown in the annexed illus¬ 
tration, the effect is so much 
the better. V. 


A nice combination.— 

I have often noticed how well 
the white Lily (Lilium candi- 
dum) grows and flowers in old 
gardens here. But this year, 
owing to the hot weather, the 
leafy stems look bare; clothed as 
they are with burned leaves from 
the ground upwards, the plants 
have a sickly appearance. Last 
summer I met with, in an out-of- 
the-way cottage garden, and 
probably the work of Nature 
only, a very nice combination. 

A hue batch of these Lilies was 
blooming among half - grown 
clumps of the common Fennel 
(Fopniculum vulgare or offi¬ 
cinale) ; the white heads, 
emerging here and there out 
of the elegant foliage, whose 
lightness reminds one of clouds 
of verdure, were set off to ad 
vantage, while the lanky stems 
were well hidden. The intro¬ 
duction into that garden of the 
common Fennel, naturalised in 
many parts of the country, 
was merely an accident, which, 
however, happily showed how 
much this tall weed deserves attention.—J. S. 

Sweet Sultan.— I do not know what the 
experience of gardeners may be with this annual, 
but I find that it does not come up readily when 
sown in the open ground. The seeds are of a 
light fluffy nature, and appear to be extremely 
susceptible to atmoepheric influences. This 
may be one of the reasons why the Sweet Sultan 
is not commonly grown. It certainly ought to 
be in favour with lovers of fragrant flowers, as 
it has a mild and peculiarly gratifying honey- 
like odour. The individual blooms last a long 
time in good condition when cut. The yellow 
form is undoubtedly the best, and in a mass it 
has a beautiful appearance. I advise all who 
have failed to raise this annual in the open 
border to sow it in pots, leaving a couple of 
plants in a ‘2 i-inch pot, and plant them out, 
without breaking the balls, as soon as the plants 
begin to grow freely; they then receive no 
check—-J. B._ _ 

Fig Marigordfl ^Mesembryanthemums).— 
These beautiful plants have been neglected for 
some years, and the only reason I can assign for 
this is the casting aside of beautiful plants by 
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Our Readers’ illustrations: Sumiuti-house covered with Virginian Creeper and 
Jasmine at Greenfield, Bridgwater. Engraved for Gardiwinq Illcbtratrd 
from a photograph sent by Mr. F. L. Caralake. 


elegant leaves almost sweeping the ground. 
Planted in well-prepared soil, close by the water,, 
and allowed free scope, its beautiful contour and 
graceful habit will be seen to the fullest advan¬ 
tage. —C. 

Dicksonias out-of-doors.— Mr. J. C. 
Tonkin, in Gardening Illistrated, July 7, 
states (in reply to Mr. J. Jarvis, June 16), that 
Dicksonia antarctica lives through the winter 
out-of-doors in the Scilly Isles. I beg to add that 
at Penjerrick, in Cornwall, it has lived out-of- 
doors seven winters, when it was killed by a 
severe frost. A tall Australian Tree-Fern has now 
been out for three years, and seems well accli¬ 
matised. Also Palms, several kinds of Bamboo, 
and fine specimens of Benthamia flourish in the 
garden.—J dan. 

Pink Napoleon III.— This fine Dianthus 
may be classed among the neglected plants. It 
has, I believe, been in cultivation for twenty years; 
but for some time past it has been so scarce 
that it was a matter of difficulty recently to pro¬ 
cure some plants. The reason why the plant has 
to some extent been discarded is, perhaps, owing 
to the near resemblance that the flowers bear to 
the double Indian Pinks, which have been so 
much improved daring the last few year. I do 


not think, however, that the best of these can 
equal the blooms of this Dianthus. With me it 
grows 8 inches high ; the glowing, crimson- 
scarlet flowers form a solid mass. Two or three 
well-flowered plants make a fine show ; a large 
bed of them would undoubtedly be a most 
effective sight. This Pink appears to stand a 
great amount of drvness, as, after three weekB 
of dry weather, and with full exposure to the 
sun, the blooms l&st season were fresh and fine 
in colour. It is invaluable for light soils. There 
is one thing I should like to know—*, e., whether 
this Dianthus comes true from seed. It blooms 
so freely that I have but little hope of getting 
either cuttings or layers from my plants. This 
reluctance to make new growths may be one 
cause of its scarcity.—C. 

Mariposa Lilies. —The Calochortus genus 
is one of extreme beauty, though not very 
largely grown, owing to the somewhat delicate 
and fastidious character of the various species 
and varieties. It is allied to Cyclobothra, and 
the finely-coloured, handsome, and well-formed 
flowers have made the plants 
popular with all who esteem 
choice subjects, and can afford 
to meet with occasional disap¬ 
pointments in their culture. In 
some places they are most diffi¬ 
cult to grow satisfactorily, but 
I have seen them planted in 
light, warm, and dry positions in 
a sandy, loamy soil, and thrive 
most vigorously, producing in 
the month of July an abundance 
of flowers. The time to plant the 
bulbs is early autumn, and if & 
suitable position cannot be found 
in the open, grow them in pots 
and keep them in a frame. In 
the north, Mariposa Lilies will 
not succeed in the open, but in 
the southern counties places may 
be chosen w here they will thrive 
without shelter. There are seve¬ 
ral kinds, and among the best are 
C. albus, also known as Cyclo¬ 
bothra alba, a pure white kind, 
with pendent, fringed flowers ; 
it is one of the earliest to bloom. 
C. pulchellus is well named ; it 
blooms early and freely, the gol¬ 
den-yellow flowerB giving beauty 
and interest to the rockery or 
border. C. flavus is a distinct 
yellow Mexican species, and of a 
deep shade. Of the same colour 
is C. luteus, which is thickly 
covered with hairs in the interior 
of the flower. One of the finest 
of all is, however, C. venustus ; 
this has large, beautifully- 
coloured flowers, white, blotched 
with yellow at the base, feathered 
with crimson, and bearded in the 
interior with reddish hairs ; the 
varieties pnrpureus and roseus 
are noteworthy. A rare kind is 
C. Weedi, which I taw lately in 
bloom ; it is of tall growth, hand¬ 
some, and distinct; the flowers are bell-shaped, 
of a rich lemon-yellow colour, spotted freely 
with crimson in the interior, and also thickly 
clothed with long yellow hairs. Other useful 
kinds are C. splendens and C. lilacinus.—C. 

Tuberose-scented. Tobacco (Nicotians amnia).— 
This has proved quite hardy in a damp, London garden, 
which is quite sunless from October to March. It come* 
up each year apparently from the old root*, not from seed. 
This year, owing to the oold season, the plants are still 
very email, but laat year they were in flower at the end of 
July, and some blooms were still left by the middle of 
October. Dahlias left in the ground have come up well, 
but I loet all those I lifted.—L. D. 

The Ro^al Fern (Oemundo regolis)is now flowering 


beautifully ’ 

ani 


my jforden amongst the artificial Tree-Ferns, 
ing that it will thrive well in a London garden, 
although I have seen it much taller than my plant ie at 
present. This plant came to me some time back as a 
present from North Woles, so that perhaps Its second 
growth may be larger. It has a very tropical appearance 
amongst a oollection, and 1 must endeavour to obtain its 
North American allies, which I feel persuaded will thrive 
side by de with It.— J. Jarvis. 

Tuberous Begonias.— This is Just the season to test 
the merits of these plants os outdoor decorators in prefer¬ 
ence to Zonal Pelargoniums, and I observe that, under the 
influence of the downpours of rain, they grow and flower 
well, and look gay, whilst the Pelargoniums, under the 
same conditions, have a very dull appearance. From 
observation, however, I should not select the largest- 
flowered kinds for outdoor work.—G. 
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WATERING IN SHOWERY WEATHER. 
It may appear oat of place to talk about water¬ 
ing during such a dull dripping season as we 
have lately been experiencing, but the fact 
is, one needs to be always on their guard with 
plants grown under artificial conditions, lest 
they suffer from neglect, and in seasons when 
showers are frequent we are liable to put the 
water-pot away, and neglect the frequent atten¬ 
tion that this important matter receives when 
cloudless skies cause us to oonstantly have the 
water-pot or hose in hand. Now plants in pots 
that are set out-of-doors in showery weather 
frequently suffer more from lack of attention 
than during great heat or drought, for the pots 
being full of roots, it takes a heavy rainfall to 
wet the ball through, as the foliage of the plant 
carries a large proportion of the rain-drops quite 
clear of the roots. Consequently, only the surface 
is wetted, but this, with the frequent damping 
of the foliage and moist condition of the atmos¬ 
phere, causes the plant to show but little of the 
ill effects for some time, although it does not 
grow at all satisfactory, and if tn$ owner were 
to turn a few of the plants out of their pots he 
would find them dust dry at the lower parts of 
the. pots, and for this reason it is especially 
desirable to give plants a thorough good satu¬ 
rating with water at times, even in showery 
weather, for moisture is the very life of plants, 
and no matter how well the other items of cul¬ 
ture may be carried out, any defect in the water 
supply will defeat the success of all. I may also 
add that wall-trees need careful supervision in 
this respect, as the walls ward off a good deal 
of the rainfall, and borders are sometimes raised 
so much above the general level of the garden 
that a heavy downpour runs away into the low- 
lying parts, leaving the roots of the trees still 
dry. Only careful examination will detect these 
frequent causes of failure. J. G. H. 

White flowers in July. —Those who 
have to keep up a constant succession of white 
flowers should make a note of what is in bloom 
out-of-doors for every month during which any 
flowers can be obtained, so as to concentrate 
their efforts on these periods, during which out¬ 
side flowers are not obtainable. Amongst the 
many good things in flower now I specially note 
the following as worthy of culture : White Fox¬ 
gloves, single and double, are so floriferous, and 
of such pure whiteness, that they are indispens¬ 
able. Sow a pinch of seed now, and transplant 
one foot apart in September. Campanula per- 
fcicifolia, a lovely flower throwing up tall spaces 
of the purest white, that make good substitutes 
for Gardenias, easily increased by division of 
the roots in spring. Spirrea filipendula, with 
featherly white plumes of bloom produced very 
freely. Achillea ptarmica, one of the very best 
of plants for supplying cut flowers in cultiva¬ 
tion ; the blooms are of the purest white, and 
borne in heads of little button-shaped flowers, 
easily increased by division. White Pink Mrs 
Sinkins, is a fine thing for cutting, producing 
flowers double the size of the old white Pink, 
and growing freely in any good garden soil. 
White Roses are plentiful during July, and for 
cutting in quantity some of the common cluster 
sorts should be planted as climbers for walls, 
arches, Ac., as they produce an immense lot of 
bloom. Marguerites are always in request, and 
at thiB date may be cut plentifully, provided a 
few old plants are kept under glass during 
winter, and planted out-of-doors in May. Stocks, 
of the Queen varieties, if sown about this time 
of year, and wintered in a cold frame, are most 
useful, for supplying cut flowers, the white 
varieties being especially fair and fragrant.— 
J. G., Hants. 

Spiraea j aponica out-of-doors. —Every¬ 
one is familiar with the Spirsea japonica as a pot 
plant, for the length of time during which it can 
be enjoyed is hardly excelled by any flowering- 
plant we have ; and not only are the flowers so 
useful by reason of their feathery lightness and 
whiteness, but the foliage is well nigh as orna¬ 
mental as a Fern, and a garden, or rather glass¬ 
house, without Spiraeas might well be called an 
anomaly. But I question if their merits for 
out-door decoration are so fully recognised as 
they ought to be, as they are really lovely when 
planted in damp, partially-shaded positions, 
where they are quite at heme, and flower with 
great freedom. As there are many who have 
old roots that have been forced, I would advise 
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them to try a good-sized bed. for they will well 
repay the space they oooupy by a liberal display 
of feathery plumes that are ever weloome in the 
cut-flower basket.—J. G. H. 

The Bock Purslane (Calandrina umbel¬ 
late).—This is one of those plants that one can 
never see too much of in the rock garden or 
border. It is very easily propagated both by 
cuttings taken off in autumn and struck in a 
cool frame, or by seeds which always ripen 
freely. In soils where it does not stand the 
winter well, a sowing of seed or a few outtings 
will always ensure a stock of plants for summer 
flowering. Except the improved varieties of 
Portulaca and the Callirhoes, nothing at all ap¬ 
proaches it in the rich colouring of its flowers, 
which are borne in the greatest profusion when 
the plants are in a dry, sunny position. On 
low situations I have considerable trouble in 
getting it established, and even then it does 
not bloom satisfactorily. Planted high up on 
the rockery in a sandy soil, and fully exposed 
to the weather, it made a fine large clump, and 
stood the last winter without the slightest 
injury. About the name C. umbellate there 
seems to be some confusion; we have often seen 
it under that of umbel lata, and this is perhaps 
the commonest, also under Gilliesi and setosa. 
Authenticated specimens show us that the 
plants in cultivation are oertainly not, as 
called, C. umbellate, as the calyx, Ac., is quite 
glabrous ; neither is it setosa, as that species is 
quite silky, and, I believe, it does not quite 
answer to Gilliesi. At any rate, the plant as 
we have it at present is much nearer the latter 
than any of the others, but I fear it has been so 
long known under the name umbellata that I 
can never hope for, nor do I urge, a re-labelling, 
as it is very doubtful what may be done with 
them eventually. Be its name what it may, it 
makes one of the most charming low border 
plants I have ever seen, the flowering heads 
appearing like large balls of the richest maroon 
carelessly scattered on a bed of silky down. I 
find it perfectly hardy in the neighbourhood of 
London, and it is only after a series of bad 
winters that it gets injured at all. Cuttings 
put in early in autumn root freely and make nice 
sturdy plants for planting out the following 
spring.—K. 

The American Maiden-hair Fern 

(Adiantum pedatum) is perfectly hardy in thin 
country, and is one of the most beautiful of the 
family. It, however, is not confined to North 
America, but extends to Canada and California, 
also to northern India and Japan. Specimens 
of this plant, however, which have come to me 
from the last named country are not nearly so 
handsome as the Canadian and American form. 
The plant dies down in winter, and the ground 
Bhould be covered with some ashes, ana have 
some Bracken fronds pegged over it to hide it; 
this will insure its coming up again if we have 
an exceptionally hard winter. No person hav¬ 
ing a hardy fernery should omit this plant, as 
it gives a character to the collection which no 
other hardy Fern can impart, and I do not think ^ 
I should be wrong in claiming for it the greatest 
beauty in the whole family.—W. H. G. 

Hardy Cacti, which now include a far 
greater range of species than was hitherto 
supposed, appear to be one of the most neglected 
classes of plants we have, and yet very few indeed 

f ive less trouble. I have seen them grow and 
ower well in the open rockery, and though ex¬ 
posed to all the damp, fogs, Ac , of a London 
winter seemed to thrive the better for it, and 
certainly flowered as freely as could be expected. 
Although doing well under the above condi¬ 
tions, the protection of a portable handlight or 
frame is very beneficial, not only in the 
quantity, but in the condition of the flowers. 
Under the glass they receive a thorough 
roasting, and are also kept comparatively dry 
during the dull season. My plants do not re¬ 
ceive water more than two or three times during 
the year, and yet they thrive, and have formed 
quite giant specimens within the last three or 
four years, C. vulgaris itself covering a space of 
2 yards or 3 yards. C. Rafinesquiana, mis- 
souriensis, and many others, as well as some 
of a supposed less hardy nature, are simply 
growing in brick and lime rubbish, and seem to 
like it well.— K 

4861.— Lilium auratum.— 11 Rajah ” says 
that Lilium auratum is not hardy with him, but 
probably it would prove hardy if planted in 


well drained soil and covered with some dry 
leaves in winter. Some of the finest I have ever 
seen were planted in Rhododendron beds, where 
they had efficient drainage and shelter from the 
brandies during the winter, and in spring they 
pushed up very strong spikes of bloom that 
were certainly far superior to the majority of 
what one sees growing in pots, and if “ Rajah ” 
has any position that will afford these oonditions 
he may safely trust to the hardiness of this Lily. 
If not, and he decides to lift, I should advise him 
to do so as soon as the flower stalks turn 
yellow, and store the bulbs in dry sand or Coooa- 
nut-fibre in quite a cool place, and plant out 
again early in spring. Lilies of all kinds are very 
susceptible to injury if shifted after the roots 
begin to push, and for this reason I like to get 
them into their flowering quarters, whether it 
be pots or out-of-doors, before growth com¬ 
mences.—J. G. H. 

4857.—Snapdragons, Pansies, and 
Pinks. — Snapdragons to flower next year 
should be put in about the end of September, 
and not being perfectly hardy should be wintered 
in hand-glasses or frames. If an attempt is made 
to winter them out-of-doors they are better pro¬ 
pagated in August. Pansies should be propa¬ 
gated in August. Take the small slender cut¬ 
tings that spring from the base of the old stools. 
The thick hollow growths do not form roots so 
readily. Pinks should be propagated early in 
July. They seem to form roots most readily 
when planted over a gentle hot-bed ; they will 
also root in hand-lights or cold frames.—J. D. E. 

- Cuttings of all these plants should be 

inserted at once, or as soon as they can be ob¬ 
tained in good condition. Of the first-named, 
side-shoots about 3 inches in length are most 
suitable; but why not save seed from the best 
examples ? The days for named kinds of this 
sort of thing are gone by, and seedlings always 
make the most vigorous plants. Of Pansies, 
the young growth from the base, after the plants 
have been cut over, make the best cuttings, and 
if inserted shortly in sandy soil, under a hand- 
light or frame, will afford grand blooms in the 
spring. Pinks will root freely now under the 
same circumstances.—B. C. R. 

-Pansy cuttings can be taken at any time 

during the growing season, choosing the small 
growths that spring from the base of the plants. 
They will strike in a cool border in the open if 
kept moist. Pinks should be propagated as soon 
as the flowers fade, keeping them under a hand- 
light until they make root, but giving air for an 
hour or two every morning. Snapdragons oan 
be propagated from young, tender growths taken 
when the plants are growing freely; but few 
raise them in this now as they come so freely 
from seeds, whioh should be sown in spring.— 
J. C. B. 

4862. — Gorse for the sea coast. — 
“H. M.” will have no difficulty in getting 
Gorse to grow on the Sussex coast, for here, on 
the Hampshire coast, where the gales are terrific, 
the Gorse clothes the barren soil right down to 
the water’s edge. It is very easily established 
by sowing the seed in spring, after which it will 
take care of itself, for nothing short of grab¬ 
bing it up by the root will destroy it. Last 
season, during the protracted drought, a great 
many acres of Gorse were burnt in this 
locality, but it has already shot up again an 
exceedingly strong growth from below the 
ground-line, and the hills look greener and 
fresher than ever, as the cottagers have broken 
off and carried away all the large wood, as the 
fire only consumes the spray-like growth. The 
double Furze should be procured as plants, and 
planted early in spring.—J. G., Haiti h. 

-Both the single and double forma flourish admirably 

in any moderately light soil, even if exposed to the fiercest 
winds on the sea-coast; in fact, 1 do not think we have any 
other plant that will stand so much rough usage uninjured. 
—-B. 0. R. 

- Single Gorse oertainly thrives and flowers well 

near the sea in Sussex. The Gone on the cliffs near Fair- 
light Glen, Hastings, is sometimes quite a picture when 
seen with the sun shining on it, ana the blue sea in the 
distance.—G. S. 8. 

4958.—Destroying common Brake Fern In a 
field.—The quiokest way of getting rid of this would be to 
dig the land over and pick out all the roots. The cheapest 
way would be to mow It off frequently during the spring 
and summer.—E. H. 

4928.—Creepers for a south wall.—Where the 
wall is lofty a Wistaria sinensis will do well, and for a light 
soil, not suitable for Roses, scarcely anything oan be nicer 
than a selection of Clematis, Honeysuckles, and Jasmines, 
planted in panels.— E. H. 
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SATIN’ STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
(ORNITHOGALUM NUTANS). 

One of the most useful bulbs for furnishing cut 
flowers in the early part of the year, and beauti¬ 
ful as a garden plant, but it must be planted 
cautiously, as in some soils it increases bo fast 
by seeds and offsets as to become a pest. When 



The Satin Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nutans). 
Engraved from a photograph. 


cut the flowers become even more satin-like and 
open more fully than they do on the plant, also 
the whole of the flowers remain open together ; 
whereas in a growing state the lower flowers run 
rapidly to seed. J, 


4917.—Caterpillars on Dianthuses.— 

The very best way to keep down these and 
slugs, and a host of other insect pests, is to get 
a hen with a brood of ducklings, the younger 
the better. Coop up the hen on a bit of grassy 
or bare ground, shifting the coop every day or 
two for cleanliness ; put under it a large platter 
of water, and twice or three times a day add 
such waste scraps of food as may be available, 
making up any deficiency with a few handfuls of 
barley-meal, mixed with water and kneaded 
into a stiff paste. Do not over-feed ; keep the 
ducklings rather hungry by feeding the hen 
when they are out, putting a board in front of 
the coop to prevent their return till she has eaten. 
Let them have the run of the garden. The 
way they will march over it in a thin line, and 
gobble down everything that crawls or wriggles, 
and many things that fly, will be a treat to see. 
In showery weather they will march at intervals 
all day; in dry times mainly in the mornings 
and evenings. Never let out the hen, or she 
will scratch your ground into next week. 
Send away the ducklings when they become too 
heavy and begin to tread down small plants.— 
W. S., Enfield. 

4868.— Sowing lawn Grass seeds— They may be 
sown any time during the spring, summer, or autumn 
months. I would sow the seeds at once without any 
delay.—J. D. E. 

- It is not by any means too late to sow 

lawn Grass seeds for the purpose of renovating the 
turf. Many farmers consider July and August the 
beat time of the year for renovating worn-out 
pastures, especially when the weather is moist, 
as it is this summer. If Grass seeds are sown 
on turf during the early part of the year, the 
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young plants often come up weakly, and are 
afterwards choked with the thick Grass. If the 
sowing be deferred until the second half of the 
summer, there is a prospect of this drawback 
being overcome, as the Grass does not grow fast 
enough to smother the young plants. “ Ar- 
dingly ” should first cut the Grass as short as 
possible, then give it a good raking to stir the 
Boil, afterwards sow the seeds, then rake across 
the first stirring, and, finally, give a good roll¬ 
ing. The work may be done in July or August. 
—Falconbridge. 

- As a rule the best times for sowing Gross seed are 

the first week in April and the last in August; but, con¬ 
sidering the season, the seed may be sown at once, and 
though it will not make a strong turf this year now, the 
Grass will be all the better for it next season. It germi¬ 
nates very quickly in warm, showery weather, such as we 
are now experiencing.—B. C. R. 

4742.—Hemlock in Grass.—Mr. Clarke 
can do nothing beyond cutting the two crops at 
the same time, and stacking them together. I 
do not think he need fear any ill results, as the 
neighbours would be sure to know if the field 
had borne a bad character in previous years, or 
had injured the cattle grazing upon it. It is 
quite possible the weed he refers to may be 
Parsley, and non-poisonous. I can scarcely 
imagine a large crop of any weed to appear in a 
Grass field suddenly. If Mr. Clarke is con¬ 
vinced that there is some danger in stacking the 
Hemlock and Grass together he must arrange to 
cut and destroy the former, but this course will 
entail considerable expense and tedious labour. 
—Falconbridge. 

4812. — Earwigs and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —The only way is to catch the ear¬ 
wigs ; the best traps are pieces from 4 inches 
to 6 inches long of the stem of any hollow¬ 
stemmed plant, into which the insects can creep. 
They should be l&i r among the foliage of plants, 
and examined ever morning. The earwigs may 
be easily blown out, and should be caught in a 
vessel of water. Other traps, such as crumpled 
paper or dry moss, are useiul, but they are not 
so easily emptied. Bean or Sunflower stems are 
useful. —G. S. . 

4883.— Pseony not flowering.— The plants divided 
and put out last autumn would not be strong enough, or, 
at least, not sufficiently established to flower the following 
season. If the Boil where they are growing is deep ana 
rich they will be firmly established during the present 
season, and, if left alone, will certainly flower well next 
year.—J. D. E. 

4952.—Climbers for a building.— You might try 
Stauntouia latifolia, Passifiora csrulea, Jasminum offici¬ 
nale, Jasminum nudiflorum, Lonicera japonica, and Loni- 
cera sempervirens.—E. H. 

- White Jasmine, summer flowering, and yellow 

Jasmine, winter flowering, ar. both most charming 
climbers for suoh a purpose. Honeysuckle, of several 
sorts, should do well; they will all grow in any ordinary 
soil, and are most effective, and are very hardy.—H. D. 

4933.— Daisies and Dandelions on a lawn.— 
There is more than one cause for the presence of weeds in 
a lawn, but I am oonvinced it is of no use to dig up the 
Dandelions unless the Grasses are encouraged by liberal 
treatment. Very many of the weedy lawns are so through 
poverty of the soil. Encourage the Grasses by manuring, 
in connection with a dressingof lawn-sand, and the removal 
of the Dandelion roots.—E. H. 

4864.—Destroying wild Garlic— Cutting con¬ 
stantly may do good, but the best plan is to pull up 
roots and all, and burn, if possible. It is not an easy 
matter to get rid of any weed in one season, for the seeds 
often lie a long time in the ground before they germinate. 
—Falcorbridoe. 


4744.—Cows and Buttercups.— It is 
not easy to say what is the cause of the butter 
turning rank during the Bpring months. Some 
people lay it to the use of dirty utensils, others 
to tne cows being in indifferent health ; but, to 
my thinking, there is nothing so likely to have 
a oad effect upon the milk as the presence of 
some bitter herb in the pastures. During the 
early spring the cows eat ravenously of every 
kind of green food which comes within their 
reach, for they have been accustomed to dry 
food so long that they are tired of it. Later in 
the year they become more dainty in their 
tastes, and reject that which they would have 
eaten with a relish some months before. I do 
not believe Buttercups would be the sole cause of 
the butter going wrong, for in many cases where 
they are abundant I have known good butter to 
be always made ; whereas, in pastures where 
they are comparatively scarce, the butter is 
sometimes of inferior quality.— Falconbridge. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive, or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picture soue character. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

Now that a revival of the Hollyhock has in 
reality taken place, the cultivators of the flower 
will doubtless rapidly increase, with benefit, I 
need scarcely add, to our gardens, which profit 
by the stateliness, quaintness, and picturesque- 
ness of this bold and showy perennial. It is 
unnecessary to mention the disease which has in 
former years attacked the plants, and which has not 
even now ceased its destructive work. A few sea¬ 
sonable remarks, however, may be made, and I 
may refer in the first place to the illustration of 
the variety Princess of Wales, which was taken 
from a plant grown in the nursery of Mr. J. C. 
Blundell at West Dulwich. This is a good type of 
a show flower, and when seen in perfection the 
blooms have fulness, evenness,and compactness to 
recommend them ; moreover, the salmon-pink 
colour is pleasing and telling. Of course, to 
obtain Hollyhock flowers as here portrayed, it 
is necessary to thin the spike rather severely so 
as to throw the strength of the plant into the 
blooms that remain. But this is the only method 
pursued in the case of most plants that are grown 
so as to obtain size and quality in the blooms. 

There are several things that demand atten¬ 
tion from the cultivator at the present season, 
and what has to be done must be done 
quickly. The cultivation of the Hollyhock is 
simple, but it requires good treatment to secure 
flowers of the high degree of excellence which I 
saw last summer in Mr. Blundell’s nursery, and 
one of the points now to consider is the advisa 
bility of lifting the plants previous to winter. 
In some places the plants will live and battle 
successfully with the vicissitudes of winter, and 
I have now in my mind’s eye two long rows, 
forming a background to a large border and the 
dividing line between a small orchard. Here 
the Hofiy hocks have remained out for several sea¬ 
sons unharmed, growing vigorously in spring and 
flowering magnificently in autumn. In many parts 



Hollyhock Princess of Wales. Engraved from a 
photograph. 


in the midland and northern counties it is, how¬ 
ever, prudent to winter the plants under glass ; 
this does not mean to give artificial heat, as 
from first to last in the culture of this flower one 
leading point should be carefully considered, 
and that is the hardiness of the Hollyhock and 
the debility and weakness that ensue from 
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employing a high temperature at any stage in its 
culture. 

Early in the month of November is the best 
time for planting where it is the object to obtain 
immense spikes next year, and as regards soil it 
is important to have it well prepared in the first 
place, so as to provide a good foundation for the 
plants. The soil of Mr. Blundell’s nursery is 
rich loam on a clay bottom, and when a liberal 
quantity of cow manure and sand is incorpor¬ 
ated with the soil, the Hollyhock succeeds 
admirably. As regards where to plant, of course 
that must rest with the cultivator, but it is well 
not to have Hollyhocks too near the house or in 
too great a quantity, as their beauty is of a 
course kind, best viewed at a distance. They 
form a noble background to wide borders, and 
give a charm to old-fashioned gardens where 
hardy perennials are the speciality. Seed may 
be sown in November or February, and the 
usual plan is to sow in shallow pans. Sow 
thinly, and place the pans in a greenhouse, 
giving sufficient heat to keep out frost; and 
when the young plants have been potted off, 
gradually harden them off, as it is essential 
to encourage a stocky growth. In the early 
days of summer the seed may be sown in the 
open. 

Another way is to propagate from outtings or 
offsets. These may be secured from the stools 
by removing each separate growth with a heel, if 
possible, and these short, stubby pieces form 
the beBt cuttings, as they have strength and 
firmness. Remove sufficient of the leaves to 
secure the proper length for inserting in the 
soil, which should be poor than otherwise, as 
manure and a stiff compost are apt to engender 
decay. In many cases the cuttings will have to 
be inserted in pots; but some prefer a frame, 
which must be well drained and proof against 
wet and drip. Make the cuttings firm and water 
gently, but not too much, yet they should not 
suffer from over-dryness. In the spring, if every¬ 
thing has been properly carried out, the 
cuttings will grow away vigorously and may then 
be planted out. In the case of potted plants, it 
is wise to stand them on a layer of coal ashes to 
prevent worms becoming troublesome and to 
keep damp at bay. I append a few of the best 
varieties, all having flowers of fine finish and 
good colour: 

Princess of Wales, previously mentioned; 
Mrs. Sharman, maize colour, one of the best; 
Mrs. Barron, rose-pink, and with very smooth 
petals; EttieBeale, flesh-colour ; Her Majesty, 
which is a strong grower, and hasa large, delicate- 
rose flower; Princess Beatrice, lemon, large show 
flower; W. G. Head, deep-cardinal; Henry 
Irving, rich-deep-purple; Shirley Hibberd, 
bright-crimson, very distinct, and of fine finish ; 
and Venus, pure-white, an excellent variety for 
wreaths, by reason of the splendid guard petals. 


4860.— Cement for fastening* cork.— 
The best cement you can use for this purpose is 
what is known as marine glue, made by dis¬ 
solving caoutchouc and Bhellac in mineral 
naphtha. It is better to purchase it ready made 
from any oilman. To use it, melt in a dish by 
the application of gentle heat, Rub it on to the 
surfaces to be joined with a small brush, and 
make the joint while still warm. Useful cements 
can also be made by dissolving shellac in the 
small possible quantity of methylated spirits or 
turpentine, and evaporating the solution till 
thick. These cements are waterproof.— 
Richard Mann. 


“Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parte.— 

Price 6 d.; poet free, 7 d. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
4s published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
"orm the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price 1*. 6 d.; post free , 1#. 9cf. Com¬ 
plete set of volumes of €< The Garden" from, its commence¬ 
ment to end of 1887, thirty-two vols., price, cloth, 
£24 15*. Gd. ; whole calf, £32; half Morocco, £2818*. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts. — This 
*mn~nal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
vMehform it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 7d. 

“ Hardy Flowers.” — Giving descriptions cf upwards 
of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, die. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, 1*. ; post free. Is. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual for 1888."—Contains a 
Complete List of over 7,500 Country Seats, Occupiers, and 
Gardener* in the United Kingdom. There is also the best 
Trade List published, corrected to date. Price 1*.; by 
post, 1*. 3d. 



ROBBS. 

ROSE PRUNING. 

I was surprised to see in Gardening recently 
that our great authority on Rose growing 
(“ J. C. C. ,: ) is of opinion that bush or dwarf 
Roses are best left unpruned, or at least very 
little cut. Speaking not of climbing Roses, or 
of those grown in masses to cover bare places, 
&c., but of the ordinary Hybrid Perpetuals 
grown separately in beds, it seems to me that 
there is no more unpleasant sight than a number 
of unpruned, neglected-looking Rose-trees. 
They present a shabby appearance with crowded 
branches, generally dead at the ends, from 
which feeble shoots are given off, probably full 
of blooms indeed, but these they cannot support 
or bring to perfection. I have never found 
that vigorous cutting materially lessened the 
number of flowers, or rather, I should say, 
that the blooms produced were not fewer 
than the plants could well sustain. Of course, 
I know that the pruning must not be done reck¬ 
lessly, but I think that the old wood should 
mostly be cleared out, the weaker shoots cut 
well back, and the Btrong ones moderately 
shortened. By this process you often secure 
healthy plant*, and get rid of the premature 
buds, which in the north are almost invariably 
blighted by late frosts. I should, therefore, 
declare myself on the side of Mr. Darkness in 
this matter, and would traverse the remark of 
“R.” by saying that no worse advice can be 
given to amateurs than that which counsels 
them to leave their Roses unpruned. If I had to 
choose between two evils, I would prefer a little 
over-cutting than the reverse, as the former 
rights itself, but the latter leads to weakness 
and early decay of the plant. J. S. K. 

MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

As the Marshal Niel Rose has been the subject 
of so much correspondence in Gardening, I ven¬ 
ture, with your permission, to give my experi¬ 
ence of growing it and the results. I cannot 
quite agree with calling them difficult, although 
sometimes perhaps disappointing. But is not 
this owing to position of planting and treat¬ 
ment ? I have some Marshal Niels planted in 
most exposed situations, with little or no shelter 
from the cold winds so injurious to them when 
they are making young growth (for what is 
more tender than the voung shoot of a Rose ?). 
I do not know if Marechal Niel planted in ex¬ 
posed situations are expected to produce exhi¬ 
bition blooms or not; if so, I am afraid not with 
the result of giving satisfaction to the grower. 

For the benefit of your many readers I shall 
be glad to give my experience and success in 
growing. I have several Mardchal Niels, and 
not one but is in a highly flourishing state of 
cultivation. I have raised them from slips in a 
Cucumber-frame, and budded them in all ways, 
including the common standard Brier. I men¬ 
tion this particularly because I have heard 
some say they do not do well as a standard 
Rose out in the open and pruned in; but all 
thrive alike with me. One plant I have now, 
two years old—of course, planted against a 
south wall; I should not plant otherwise to en¬ 
sure success—has made three shoots from the 
bottom, one of which is now 7 feet long. I 
planted it thus : Bug a hole 4 feet square and 
4 feet deep, put in a good layer of tiles and 
oyster shells for drainage, then filled up with 
good clayey loam and rotten manure, with suffi¬ 
cient grit to keep the soil porous. Others I have 
in greenhouse, covering the top, amongst other 
plants in good condition, and from which I have 
gathered some excellent specimens, which any¬ 
one, especially an amateur, might be proud of, for 
who does not like to see good results from a lot 
of watchful care? Mildew I am not troubled 
with, as I never allow it to get much hold 
before checking it. I have aho standards on 
bloom now—in fact, for an experiment (I do not 
advocate it) I budded a Marshal Niel and a 
Baron Rothschild on one standard. Both are 
now in bloom and extremely healthy. I am 
very anxious to see which will eventually remain 
in sole possession, as both are now flourishing 
alike with no signs of decay or lack of growth. 
I enclose some foliage just as a sample of the 
vigorous growth. 

Amateur and Constant Reader. 

«* # Extremely fine, large, and healthy foliage. 
—Ed. 


4867.— Roses. —In good medium day, or 
clay soils, the preparation of the ground for 
Roses may be confined to trenching up the 
ground to the depth of 18 inches or 2 feet, placing 
a good layer of farm-yard manure at the bottom 
of each trench, and another layer about 8 inches 
or 0 inches below the surface. If it is new 
ground broken up for the first time, it should lie 
twelve months Wore it is planted, and be 
trenched book again. If this cannot be done, 
the hole in whioh the roots are planted Bhould 
be filled up with some lighter, rich compost. 
This is necessary to give the Roses a Btart. They 
will soon root into the rich manure below. Roses 
do not succeed well in sandy soil, with a hard, 
dry, gravel subsoil. In such soils the beds may 
be raised from 6 inches to 9 inches above the 
surface level, the sides of them to be banked up 
with turf ; some clay soil may be used to raise 
the ground to the required height. Tea Roses 
do best on such raised beds, whatever may be 
the nature of the soil. When the Roses are 
planted, a layer of decayed frame manure should 
be spread over the entire surface of the bed. 
The best aspect is one open to south and west, or 
one entirely open to every wind that blows. Roses 
do not flower well in confined situations. The 
best time to plant is in November and December. 
But Roses purchased in pots may be planted at 
any time. A good list of Roses is comprised 
in the following Hybrid Perpetual Roses: 
Alfred Colomb, Alfred K. Williams, Alphonse 
Soupert, Baron de Bonstettin, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Captain Christy, Comte Raimbaud, 
Com tease de Serenyi, Coquette des Blanches, 
Dr. Audry, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, 
Edward Morren, Etienne Dupuy, Francois 
Michelon, Heinrich Shultheis, La Rosiere, Mrs. 
Charles Wood, Madame Victor Verdier, Madame 
la Baronne de Rothschild, Merveille de Lyon, 
Madame Hippolyte Jamain, Mrs. Laxton, Queen 
of Queens, Senateur Vaisse, Ulrich Brunner, 
Victor Verdier, Violette Bowyer, Xavier Olibo. 
Tea-scented Rosts: Alba rosea, Anna Ollivier, 
Boule d’Or, Catherine Mermet, Comtesae de 
Nadaillac, Etoile de Lyon, Jean Ducher, Marie 
Van Houtte, Madame Chedane Guinoissean, 
Madame Cusin, Madame Falcot, Madame Mar- 

§ ottin, Madame de Watteville, Niphetos, Perle 
es Jardins, Rubens, Souvenir de Monsieur Paul 
N6ron, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, Madame Willermoz. All the above Roses 
are good, and any of them may be selected.— 
J. D. E. 

4953.— Making* a Rose-bed.—To grow 
Roses well you must first provide a good soil. 
This should consist of loam, three parts, and 
one part rotten manure. First take out the old 
soil to the depth of 18 inches or 2 feet, and fill 
up the space with the mixture I have recom¬ 
mended. Such a compost will grow Roses well, 
if they are well managed after planting. But 
while the description of soil I have advised to 
be used is the best for Roses, I do not mean to 
imply that it is absolutely necessary in all cases 
to provide it ; such a measure would often pro¬ 
hibit the growing of Roses altogether. And it 
might be so even in your case, that by digging 
up the ground two spits'deep, and mixing some 
manure with the soil, that you would grow 
Roses to your satisfaction. I should advise you 
to prepare the bed at once, and to plant the first 
week in November. Hybrid Perpetuals would 
be the best sorts of Roses for you to grow. The 
plants should be dwarf bushes, and should be 
planted 3 feet apart each way. The following 
twelve varieties will suit you : Alfred Colomb, 
Charles Lefebvre, Ulrich Brunner, La France, 
Magna Charta, Jules Margottin, Paul Verdier, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Baroness Rothschild, 
Jules Finger, Boule de Neige, and Captain 
Christy.—J. C. C. 

4932.—Climbing Roses.— The following are good: 
Gloire de Dijon, Marshal Niel. William Allan Riohardson, 
Jaun Desprez, General Jaoquimenot, and Souvenir d’un 
Ami.—E. H. 

-The list of Roses suitable for covering a 

south wall is a wide one. You may select with 
safety R£ve d’Or, William Allan Richardson, 
Reine Marie Henrietta, Lamarque, Gloire de 
Dijon, and W. F. Bennett. If you wish you 
might try Maruchal Niel in the place of R6ve 
d’Or; but the Marshal is not reliable in all 
places. The above six kinds will give you two 
with crimson shades of flowers ; the others are 
of various shades of white and yellow.—J. C. C. 

4863.— Sweet Brier cuttings. —In Octo¬ 
ber take out one or more shallow trenches with 
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the spade, place a layer of sand in the bottom, 
and in it lay the cuttings, 6 inches or 8 inches 
long, and formed of any healthy pieces of the 
young wood pretty well matured at the base. 
Lay the cuttings in closely, till in with soil, and 
tread firmly; if the soil is anything like, nine 
out of ten will root and make good plants. 
Plant them out where they are to remain the 
following autumn.—B. C. R. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

BUTTON-HOLE BOUQUET FOR JULY. 
It is much to be regretted that many pretty 
combinations and charming little bouquets must 
remain undepicted while the pencil of the artist 
and the tools of the engraver are alone available 
for conveying to the eye of the reader the ap¬ 
pearance of the subjects which it is wished to 
describe. Until colour can be added to outline 
and shading, we must rest content with the best 
attempts that we can produce in verbal de¬ 
scriptions, however much they may fall short of 
conveying a complete picture to the mind’s eye. 
The accompanying woodcut gives a faithful re¬ 
presentation of a Covent-garden July “button¬ 
hole,” formed of a dark Clove Pink, surrounded 
by two or three leaves of sweet-scented 
Pelargonium. Above it, on the left, is a 
single bloom of Tuberose, while on the 
right are four buds and two flowers of 
white Bouvardia. Two very small pieces 
of Maiden-hair Fern complete the bouquet, 
which, it must be remembered, is to 
appear on a background of black cloth. 

In order to keep everything in position 
until the bouquet is placed in the coat, a 
wired Rose-leaf is put at the back, and 
one of its leaflets peeps out behind the 
Pink. It would, perhaps, be difficult to 
obtain a better effect, with as little variety 
in form and colour, with any other kinds 
of flowers and foliage. W. P. 

Table decorations.— The utmost 
ingenuity of the most expert of table 
decorators seems unable to provide any¬ 
thing new, striking, or specially effective 
in this direction. The glass stand or 
epergne is still the chief object upon 
which floral dressings are bestowed, and of 
these decorations it is enough to say 
that, on the average, they are neither 
better nor worse than were seen ten 
years ago. We see year after year the 
same styles; we might almost say the 
same flowers—certainly flowers of iden¬ 
tical sorts, with the same methods of 
mixture and arrangement year after year, 
until all interest in this class of exhibit 
has ceased, and pleasure in contemplating 
them is absent. The best effects are in¬ 
variably found on stands in which there 
is a limit to colours and to quantity. It 
needs a hard heart to resist the temptation 
to put in just a bit or two of something 
more after a stand looks really pretty, 
and few, indeed, can resist the temptation. 
Thus it comes that we see in myriads of 
stands not only Borne seven or eight colours, 
some offensively anomalous in combinations, 
but a dozen diverse kinds of flow'ers, with, 
perhaps, three or four kinds of Grasses, and as 
many of Ferns or other foliage. All that sort 
of thing is intensely irritating, because it has 
reduced what might have been a pretty, pleasing, 
even graceful arrangement to the level of a mere 
floral mixture. A dispute arose the other day 
as to whether three stands at a flower show 
should not so far show diversity in arrangement, 
as that the centre one should not be the same as 
the outer ones. It seems a small matter, but 
still desirable, because causing some little 
diversity. The objection to the employment of 
so many flowers and colours is that in the house 
there can be no pleasing contrasts. Were the 
stands deeorated with, say, a couple of kinds of 
pleasingly harmonising flowers on one day, and 
with some two other kinds of flowers a few days 
later, and so on, variety would be maintained 
with the best results. We want similar dressing 
arrangements adopted at flower shows.—A. 

Honesty pods as winter orna¬ 
ments. —Few subjects useful for winter house 
decoration are more easy to be obtained by 
everyone than the seed-pods of the common 


Honesty. The plant is easily raised from seed 
in spring, and is so very showy through the 
month of April, that it deserves a place in every 
garden. When dressing the pods to obtain the 
seed the branches are simply threshed out with¬ 
out regard to the pods, but where these latter 
are required for indoor decoration the pods 
should be taken between the forefinger and 
thumb singly and gently rubbed, the outer 
Beales then fall off, leaving the inner and almost 
transparent division intact. It is better to do 
this patiently than to thrash or otherwise 
roughly knock the seeds out. The white- 
flowered variety produces the best pieces, and 
only those seed branches should be selected that 
are thoroughly robust and well-ripened.—D. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

Windows filled with healthy scarlet Pelargo¬ 
niums, Fuchsias, Saxifrages, and similar plants, 
always convey a sense of refreshing coolness to 
a room during hot weather, and even in winter 
window gardening well repays any little extra 
attention that may be bestowed upon it. It is 
indeed gratifying to witness the progress which 
this branch of cultivation has made of late years, 
and its beautifying effect upon the dwellings of 
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A July Dutton hole Bouquet. 

our cottagers and artisans. Drawbacks I have 
certainly frequently noticed, but with a little 
care these may be overcome. First, as regards 
potting. A plant should never be put into a 
dirty pot; on the contrary, all pots should be 
thoroughly washed, and not used until they are 
quite dry ; otherwise, in shifting, the ballsticks 
and the roots get mutilated. In the matter of 
drainage, the greatest care is necessary, as it is 
one of the chief points with respect to successful 
cultivation; and again, in watering window 
plants, much care is likewise necessary, particu¬ 
larly in winter. When they are growing freely, 
however, they must be well supplied with water, 
for if the soil be allowed to get too drv, the 
roots will perish. On the other hand, to deluge 
them with water is equally a mistake. Enough 
should be given to thoroughly penetrate the soil 
and no more. I have frequently noticed the 
plan of placing pots of window plants in pans 
and saucers adopted. It is, however, a 
bad system, inasmuch as it impairs the effi¬ 
ciency of the drainage, consequently, the soil 
in time turns sour, the leaves become yel¬ 
low, and the plants themselves fall into bad 
health. Some plants require more water than 
others, and therefore should be watered oftener. 
Among these maybe named the white Arum Lily, 
common Toad Flax, Creeping Jenny, Musk, 


Spiraea japonica, Oleander, and many kinds of 
bulbs, plants which will even succeed with 
saucers under them, Another drawback to 
successful cultivation is the prevalence of painted 
pots, a condition which destroys their porosity. 
All window plants should be in porous pots, and 
in order to secure this, let them be kept scru¬ 
pulously clean. Window plants should have as 
much light as possible, and plenty of air, and 
they should not be too much crowded. It will 
likewise be found advantageous to expose them 
often to mild, gentle showers, which will have 
a tendency to regenerate them, and to clear the 
foliage from dust and other impurities. When 
potting, the soil Bhould be used in a medium 
state as to dryness. If it be too wet it becomes 
hard and almost air-tight, and under such cir¬ 
cumstances no plant will keep long in health. 
Potting and pruning should not be performed at 
the same time. Plants, such as Fuchsias, for 
instance, ought not to be potted until they have 
slightly started into growth. Any pruning 
which they may need should be done first, and 
just when the buds have begun to break into 
growth, the roots may be considered in a fit 
state to be benefited by a shift into fresh soil. 
For window boxes early in the year, omamental- 
foliaged plants should be mixed with flowering 
ones, such as Due van Thol and other early 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Crocuses. Beyond 
these it is almost needless to name the kinds of 
plants adapted for window-culture, but in 
addition to Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Arum 
Lilies, and Myrtles, I would have Cannas, 
Solanums, Chrysanthemums, Hydrangeas, Ferns, 
Saxifrages, Stocks, Mignonette, Caladiums, red 
and green-leaved Dractenas, Cactuses, Petunias, 
and Amaryllises. J. B. 


FRUIT 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

Good growers of Strawberries are by no means 
agreed upon the general principles governing the 
successful culture of this popular fruit. Mr. W. 
Wildsmith, of Heckfield Gardens, recommends 
that Strawberry plantations be destroyed after 
the third season of fruiting. Some gardeners 
will allow their beds to fruit another year, but 
much, of course, depends upon the nature of the 
soil. Others will make an annual of the Strawy- 
berry, planting afresh every year and destroying 
the beds at the end of the season, and it is con¬ 
tended that under this system of treatment finer 
crops of fruit are obtained than under the usual 
method. Those who follow the latter method 
trench their ground in the usual manner, but do 
not mix the manure with the soil; instead 
thereof they place it in the form of a layer 4 
inches or 5 inches thick, and about the same 
distance below the soil. It is then lightly trod 
over and the strongest runners that can be got 
planted a foot apart, and after the first good 
soaking of rain the ground is again trodden over 
to make it firm. In the case of ground that is 
light and sandy, treading is of great benefit, as 
might be supposed. The act of treading is not 
so necessary in the case of heavy land, but a 
deeply trenched and well-consolidated soil is of 
the first importance to the successful cultivation 
of the Strawberry. The object sought by 
placing the manure a little below the surface 
rather than by incorporating it with the soil in 
the usual manner is to promote an early and 
vigorous grow'th, and to prevent the plants run¬ 
ning so much to leaf, as they are apt to do where 
the soil is both deep and rich. 

The best soil for the Strawberry is a fairly 
friable, stiff, yellow loam ; but then this kind 
does not exist in all gardens, and wffiere this is 
so the best must be made of what is found there. 
A stiff clayey loam has to be lightened some¬ 
what ; drainage may be necessary, but certainly 
anything in tne way of ashes from a rubbish 
heap, charred soil, siftings of old mortar rubbish, 
&c., will help it. Light soils need to be made 
more adhesive, and the addition of loamy clay 
helps to produce this condition. 

Calling last season upon Mr. Miles at 
Wycombe Abbey, I found his beds of Straw¬ 
berries in fine condition. He has a good Straw¬ 
berry soil, and gets very fine crops. He plants 
at a good distance apart, and renews his beds 
once in three or four years. He lays great stress 
outhe advantages derived from top-dressing, and 
especially so in order that the surface soil snould 
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be kept well up about the plants, as there 
is a tendency for them to be thrown up above 
its level as they increase in size and form fresh 
crowns. The plantations are forked over once 
a year in autumn, taking care not to disturb the 
roots. 

I think that those who require a good number 
of Strawberry plants are very apt to overlook 
the value of the late runners put forth by the 
plants. Probably most gardeners can get enough 
of early runuers for all their purposes, and do 
not need to trouble about the later ones. Those 
Who grow Strawberry plants for sale must some¬ 
times—as they in all probability will have to do 
this season—take care of every plant they can 
obtain. Now, if the late runners are taken off in 
the autumn and planted out in beds of good soil, 
and allowed to stay in them all the winter, 
spring, and early summer following, they grow 
meanwhile into size, become very strong, and 
make excellent stuff to plant out in the autumn 
following. I have known beds of late runners 
produce splendid crops of fruit the following 
season ; and it is found in practice that suon 
plants are also very useful for forcing. Only let 
there be good culture, and rare crops of fruit 
will tewara the labours of the planter. R. 


QUALITIES OF GRAPES. 

Having grown the following Vince for more j 
than seven years, and having paid considerable 
attention to them, I give you below my verdict 
on them, and shall be glad to know whether 
others of your readers, who have the same kinds 
of Vines, agree with my description of them, or 
whether they can suggest any treatment that 
will overcome the objections raised to several of 
the Vines. The Vines are grown in a good 
house facing east, and with a glass back wall 
9 feet above the stone back wall. There is an 
outside as well as an inside border and the heat* 
ing apparatus is good. 

1. Buckland Sweetwater. — This Vine, 
though in growth the weakest in the house, 
bears good crops of large Grapes, but rather 
negative in flavour. 

2. Muscat Hamburgh (grafted).—A very 
good flavoured Grape, but uncertain. The 
Grapes vary much in size on the same bunch, 
and oolour irregularly. At the present moment 
there are several bunches black, with the excep¬ 
tion of three or four berries which are quite 
green. This Grape is very much inclined to 
“ shank.’* 

3. Mrs. Pearson.— A very good keeping 
Grape, not large, but of good flavour. For an 
amateur the difficulty in thinning this Grape 
satisfactorily is an objection, ana it is rather 
given to " rust.” It is, however, a good Grape, 
and the Vine is of healthy habit. 

4. Frankenthalor Victoria Hamburgh.— 
A very useful Vine of healthy habit, and the 
Graces grow large and seem to suffer from no 
particular ailment. It bears a heavy crop with¬ 
out any apparent harm. 

0. Pr. Hogg. —A very fine flavoured Grape 
with a very thin skin (bad for travelling). Tne 
fault with this Grape is the different sizes of 
the berries on the same bunch; it could, for 
this reason, never be used for show purposes. 

6. Golden Queen. —A fine large Grape of 
good flavour, but with a very thick skin and 
rather “ wooden ” in texture. This Vine has 
the fault that many Grapes first lose their shape, 
becoming flat in places, and then turn brown. 
The Vine itself is a healthy habit, but every 
year the Grapes have here and there gone off as 
described. 

My Grapes from the above Vines have taken 
several prizes at our local shows, and I have 
always had a fair crop, and the Vines have been 
healthy. I may add that this year the if air- 
roots ” have been considerably in excess of those 
the Vines have put out in any previous year, 
but the crop is well up to the average. 

Ecclesall. 


The Victoria Plum.— This is again main¬ 
taining its unique reputation as the surest 
cropper of all Plums in cultivation, and those 
that have only a small space to devote to fruit 
should make a note of this sort for next season’s 
planting, for it is folly to go on year after 
year with sorts that only bring us disappoint¬ 
ments. I am not going to extol it as the equal 
to Green Gages, or some of the lovely purple 
Plums, for flavour; but then one hardly ever 
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E tta a crop of them, and as Plums are used 
rgely for cooking purposes, as well as for 
dessert, the Victoria is sure to be acceptable, and 
for kitchen purposes I do not know of a better 
variety, the fruit being large, and the stone very 
small, and when allowed to get fully ripe the Vic¬ 
toria is by no means to be despised for dessert, 
having a beautiful bloom, and of that delicate 
ink colouring that harmonises well with more 
ecided colours. — J. G. H. 

4936. — Seedling Peach-trees.— The best 
way to induce young Peach-trees raised from 
seeds to fruit is to grow them in the orchard- 
house in pots. Keep the young wood thin, so 
that it may be well matured, and blossoms and 
fruits will be formed as soon as the trees' are 
strong enough to bear. The time this will take 
will be much influenoed by the cultural skill 
brought to bear.—E. H. 

4959.— Management of a Fig-tree.— 
It is not generally good practice to cut away 
the leaves. They are acting as nurses to the 
next year’s crop, which form at the base of the 
leaf stalk ; and their removal will, in many 
instances, stay progress. Better thin out the 
young wood more. If the young wood at this 
season is nailed close'into the wall, the wood will 
ripen better.—E. H. 

4869.— Making a Strawberry-bed. — 
This may be done at any time, and tne plants 
should be set out early in August. They do 
not succeed so well on shallow ground as 
they do on deep medium, or clay loam. 
Shallow light soils are much improved by an 
admixture of clay loam, to be well incorporated 
by mixing it with the other to the depth of 18 
inches. Work in plenty of farmyard manure. 
A slope facing west is an excellent position for 
them. The plants should be prepared by layer¬ 
ing them in small pots, as they do not suffer by 
removal when layered in pots. Ours were 
layered on the 11th of July and following days; 
they will be quite ready to plant out the last 
week in the month. I plant them 2 feet 
asunder, in rows the same width. The varieties 
are Black Prinoe, King of the Earlies, Keene’s 
Seedling President, James Veitch, British 
Queen, Frogmore Late Pine, and Loxford Hall 
Seedling.—J. D. E. 

- Strawberries may be planted any time 

before the end of October, but the sooner they 
are in after the beginning of July the better the 
crop next year. I made a bed last year as late 
as September, working in accordance with 
instructions published by Messrs. Lovell, of 
Driffield, in Yorkshire, from whom I got my 
plants, almost all of which have fruited this 
year, whereas strong old roots, which I have 
near these, have merely thrown up an extra¬ 
ordinary crop of leaves, without a berry among 
them all. I planted many sorts, including Duke 
of Edinburgh, La Grosse Sucr£, Sir Charles 
Napier, British Queen, President, Vicomtesse 
H. de Thury, Dr. Hogg, Salveur, Princess 
Alice, Sir Joseph Paxton, Elton Pine, Wizard 
of the North, Keene’s Seedling, and Blaok 
Prince. The ripening season has been so sunless 
and wet that almost all the kinds are unduly 
cold and acid in quality, even British Queen not 
excepted, and many of the fruits have rotted or 
been eaten by slugs. Of some I reserve judg¬ 
ment till another season, but so far Duke of 
Edinburgh stands conspicuously first, with 
abundance of large handsome fruits as good in 
flavour as any. President and Dr. Hogg come 
next, I think. The least satisfactory hitherto 
are Keene’s Seedling and Black Prince, which 
will have to be greatly superior in size and 
quality next year if I am ever to plant them 
again. Anyone making a new bed should plant 
early, and in ample variety—say five or six of 
each of the sorts I have named, and as many 
others as there is room for—and see which best 
suits his soil and palate. As regards soil, Ac., 
full instructions are given in Messrs. Lovell’s 
pamphlet, and I do not think they can be 
bettered.—W. Simmons, knJUld. 

4918.— Strawberries for a light soil.— Myatfs 
Prolific is better (or a light soil then Sir J. Paxton or 
Keene’s Seedling, but, according to my experience, the two 
best lor such a situation are vioomtesse de Thury and 
Prinoe Albert.—K. H. 

- You are not likely to get better varie¬ 
ties for a light soil than you already possess. It 
is not an uncommon thing for Strawberry plants 
to be barren this year. It has been, I regret to 
shy, a very common complaint. I should advise 


you to give the sorts you have another season’s 
trial. Meanwhile try President and Vicomtesse 
Hericart de Thury; and plant in well-prepared 
ground by the first week in August. Get the 
plants as large as you can, with plenty of roots, 
and then with careful attention you may expect 
a moderate crop of fruit next year.—J. C. C. 

4943.—Best Strawberries for Somer¬ 
set. —“ T. G. P.” will find that climate has leas 
to do with the successful cultivation of Straw¬ 
berries than soil. I have about twenty sorts 
under trial in my garden near Taunton; the 
best of these are President, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury, and Black 
Prince. It may interest “ T. G. P.” to know 
that I have seen other sorts doing well in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the county. James Veitch has 
been especially fine this season ; The Captain 
and Laxton’s Noble have also done well; the 
two last mentioned are newer sorts. The two 
best sorts for preserving are Black Prinoe and 
Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury.—J. C. C. 

4881.— British Queen Strawberry. — 
This is an excellent variety for an unheated 
orchard-house, as I have annually proved for a 
period of twenty years. Any layers from fruitful 
plants will do; those nearest the parent plant 
are the best, as they are generally tne strongest. 
The earlier the plants can be layered the better; 
but, as a rule, it is not convenient to layer them 
until the fruit is gathered, and in a late season 
like the present one, that makes it too late. 
They should be layered by the middle of July if 
possible; but to-day, 14th July, the fruit is not 
yet ripe. If the weather is dull and cold when 
they are in flower, it is a good plan to touch the 
blossoms with a camel-hair brush ; but in fine 
weather this is unnecessary.—J. D. E. 

-This is a very good variety for a cool house, though 

it must be admitted that it guooeeds muoh better in some 
places than others. Pot it in rich and rather strong soil, 
and feed well; if very early, or not much sun appears, 
fertilise the blooms. The first runner from the old plant 
is always the best, though I have known the others do fairly 
well.—B. C. R. 

4859.—Strawberries.—Sir Charles Napier is the best 
and most prolific variety to grow for preserving. A day 
subsoil suits it admirably.—J. D. E. 

4868.— Late Strawberries.— Elton Pine, Frogmore 
Late Pine, Hoden’e Scarlet, and Unser Frits are about the 
best. To obtain a long suooeeeion plant part of the atook 
in good soil in a shady position. Plante that have been 
forced early, if hardened off and planted out in June, will 
generally yield eome good fruit in the autumn. For this 
purpose there are few better kinds than Sir C. Napier or 
Garibaldi.-B. C. R. 

-Frogmore Late Pine and Loxford Hall Seedling.— 

J. D. E. 

4804. — Destroying American blight. — The 
patches of American blight should be scrubbed with a stiff 
Brush, dipped in paraffin-oil or turpentine.—G. S. S. 

4888.— Management of Vines.— It will be much 
better to plant young Vines than to try the hazardous 
experiment of removing old ones that have been planted 
for about twenty years. They will ripen a crop of fruit by 
Christmas.—J. D. E. 

4937.—Morello Cherries dropping.— Sometimes 
this arises through a deficiency of lime In the soil, or from 
dryness at the root. Again, the branches of Morello 
Cherries are often trained too oloee on the walls, and the 
blossoms, in consequence, are weakly, and perhaps the 
fertilisation may be Imperfectly carried out.—E. H. 


BBBS. 

Flowers for bees.— These busy little in¬ 
sects are great enemies to the indoor gardener, 
and unless the greenhouses are provided with 
netting to cover every opening of the lights, 
which must be opened to admit air, soon every 
bloom will drop. Growers of Pelargoniums 
know thiB full well, and I remember to my 
sorrow having a large house full of Azaleas re¬ 
duced from pyramids of gay flowers bare of 
bloom in less than a week by a neighbour’s bees; 
therefore, it becomes bee-keepers to provide 
their stock plenty of work, by planting just the 
sort of flowers that will keep them near home, 
and not send them abroad to destroy their neigh¬ 
bour's property. In the kitchen garden, they 
may be kept with advantage and profit; but, in 
my opinion, to greenhouse gardeners they work 
wholesale destruction, unless means are adopted 
to exclude them. "J. G.” recommends, in 
Gardening, July 21st, p. 270, Sedum spectabile 
for bees. Now, I have observed quantities of 
bees, flies, and even wasps dead upon these 
flowers, and it appeared to me that they become 
poisoned or intoxicated by them ; and, therefore, 
u this is the case, it would serve to affect the 
honey. Heather again, is highly valued as a 
bee-feeder. Now, I have some honey from 
friends living on the mountains in North Wales. 
Original from 
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It amelia and t*stea of Heather strongly, and if 
a spoonful or two is eaten it acta as a strong 
aperient- This, I imagine, does not come from 
the honey, however, bat from something else 
from which the bees have obtained their sup¬ 
plies. Am I right in this conjecture ? And can 
anyone enlighten me upon the several points 
upon which I am in doubt ? I am of opinion 
that one of the chief reasons, which is the cause 
of bees failing in a place where they formerly 
thrived, arises from the fact that the stocks are 
increased, but not .the food plants, so that 
what was sufficient for half-a-dozen hives is 
starvation for the inmates of a dozen; therefore, 
plant by all means, and let the busy bees have 

a of food, hut be sure it is of such a kind 
>es not produce deleterious honey.—G. 

BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDBNTS* 

Questions .—Queries and answers art inserted Is 

Gardbhws free of charge^ correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All oommunieations 
tor insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Bravos of 
GasDumra, V, Southampton • street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub* 
iiz is. The name and address of the sender are required 
-/addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
hepaper. When more than one query is eent each should 
oe on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as GABDmxa has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately/Mowing the reoeipt of their oowmuni- 


Answers (which, with the meepUon of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obeer * 
vatums permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do wellto mention theloeanties 
in which their eaperienoe is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gaaraurara should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

4985.—Elaaagnua variegata.—By what method can 
Elaeagnus variegata be increased ?—J. H. V. 

1986.—Budding Roses.—After budding Boses how 
long may the binding material be allowed to remain with 
safety ?— Siibkrnbss. 

4987.—Ivy cuttings.—Will someone kindly inform 
me the proper time to plant cuttings of Ivy, and also give 
some hints thereon ?—C. Crowhurst. 

4968.— Sowing down & lawn.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the best way to set about sowing down a new lawn 7 
Would September be a good time 7—8. H. 

4989.— Plante for an unheated house.— Can any¬ 
one inform me as to the names of a few plants suitable for 
an unheated house, very near the sea 7—A Beginner. 

4S90.—Apples for the north of London.—Will 
someone kindly tell me the twelve best kinds of Apple- 
trees to plant, both for cooking and dessert in this locality 7 
—W. T. W. 

4991. —Cutting off Vine and Gourd tendrils.— 
Is it a benefit to the plant to out off the tendrils of Vines, 
Gourds, &o. 7 The answer is required for an ornamental 
Gourd.—J. H. V. 

4992. —Peaches and wasps.— What is the best 
means to adopt to protect Peaohes on an open wall from 
wasps? I tried muslin bags last year, but with little 
suooees?— Ringwold. 

4993. —Treatment of a Clltoria.—Does the Clltoria 
require any special treatment! I have seedlings now in a 
house of an average temperature of 50 degs., and is it 
worth growing 7—J H. V. 

4994. —Propagating Yellow Broom.— Mil some¬ 
one please to inform me the best and quickest way of 
propagating Yellow Broom—whether by seed or cuttings, 
and the time tooommenoe 7—R. W. R. 

4995. —Whits flowers for winter,—Will someone 
have the kindness to say what seeds or plants oan be got 
now to give a continual supply of white flowers during the 
winter f I have a greenhouse.—W. W. 

4096.— Extracting herb essence.— Will someone 
please to inform me how to extract the essence from Herbs, 
such as Dandelion, Comfrey, Yarrow, Netties, Ac. 7 Any 
information will be thankfully reoeived.—S. M. I. D. 

4997. -Hardiness of Tea Roses.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me if Tea Roses are hardy—Francisoa Krujer 
and Marquis de Viven for instance ? My small garden at 
Weston-super-Mare faoes south, and is very warm. — 
J. M. 8. 

4998. — Vegetables for a shady spot.— I shall be 
glad if some practical reader of Gaxonmro will be kind 
enough to tell me what vegetables will be likely,to succeed 
best m a portion of the garden somewhat shaded by fruit- 
trees ?— Buzzard. 

4999. —Plants for a south-east aspect.—I am 
desirous of ornamenting my window, which faoes south¬ 
east, with growing plants. Will someone kindly name such 
as are suited to the purpose, and whioh will be attractive 7 
— J. H. Atkinson. 

6000. — Castor-oil-plants and Gardenias.— Will 
someone kindly say whether Castor-oil-plants potted up in 
the autumn, and put in a greenhouse, will last for any 
time ? Also the proper treatment of Gardenias when they 
have done flowering 7—Gium. 

6001. - Flower seeds for a small garden.—What 
flower seeds could I sow now to secure a nice show of 
bloesom next spring 7 I have a small garden, 12 feet by 
6 feet, so I would prefer dwarf plants, and not expensive; 
of course, they must be hardy.- ™ L *— 
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5Q02.-Baaket of wild flowers. -Will someone 
kindly tell me how to make up a basket of wild flowers for 
a flower show on August 16th next 7 When should I begin to 
gather the flowers, and what are the ohief points the 
Judges will consider in making their award 7— Reader. 

5008.— Ants In a frame.— Having a frame in whioh I 
have planted Mushroom spasm and also a Cucumber plant, 
I find I have a quantity of ants, whioh evidently are doing 
very great damage to my bed. Would someone oblige me 
by jetting me know how to kill them ?—W. R. Inouly. 

. W04.— Treatment of Cyclamens.— I have several 
large Cyolamen bulbs, and a lot of small ones, whioh have 
been in pots for several months, neglected, but kept moist, 
and for whioh I should be glad of some hints as to the best 
mode of treatment, of whioh I am quite ignorant?— 
Cyclamen. 

5005.— Laying out a fruit ground— I am about 
laying out some ground for fruit-growing, and shall be 

f lad of advioe as to the best forms of trees for Apples, 
ears. Plums, and Cherries. There are no available walls. 
Is the oordon system satisfactory 7 It is pleasing to the 
eye.—M ulbsrry. 

5006.—Planting bulbs.—I am about to prepare a 
circular bed for planting bulbs, suota as Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, Narcissi, &o. Will someone kindly inform me how 
they should be planted, having due regara to height and 
colour ? The bed will be large enough to allow five or six 
rings.—P erseverance. 

5007.— Heating a small greenhouse.—I have a 
lean-to greenhouse 12 ft. by 5 ft. leading out of the dining- 
room. Last winter it was heated by an oii-stove, whioh 
cost about two shillings a-week, and barely kept out the 
froet, and was most injurious to the plants. Can anyone tell 
me of any other simple way of heating my greenhouse 7— 
Amateur. 

5008.—Boses In Southsea.—Will someone kindly 
advise me the best kind of Roses to grow in a garden in 
Southsea! Some are to be grown in beds ana some as 
climbers against a wall—a north wall, also west and south. 
It is a windy situation, being near the sea. I want some 
yellow roees, white, and very dark red, also bright red and 
pink.—R. M. 

r 8009.—Lilium Harris!.—I potted two bu-bs of this 
Lily in the autumn, and kept them in an unhea;ed green¬ 
house through the winter, but it is only within the last 
month that one bulb has begun to grow. Is it at ail likely to 
flower this year 7 The shoot does not look very strong. 
Should I keep it under glass or turn it out-of-doors? The 
second bulb is still dormant, but not shrivelled.—L. D. 

6010.—Vegetable Marrows damping off—I 
have four Vegetable Marrow plants in a large four light- 
frame. The plants are very healthy, and make plenty of 
wood ; but the Marrows damp off when from 2 to 4 inches 
long. The plants have had plenty of ventilation ; indeed, 
the frame has never been dosed for above two months. If 
anyone oan tell me how to remedy this I shall be greatly 
obliged ?—J. W. 8. 

son.—Glazing a greenhouse roof.—I have a 
lean-to greenhouse roof to glace, and am inclined to use 
rolled plate glass, beoause of its less liability to breakage 
from stone-throwing and storms, and would like to know 
from some readers of Gardening whether the rough or 
smooth surface should be plaoed outside, with reasons for 
same, and any opinion for or against the use of rolled plate 
glass ? Greenhouse faoes south-west.— Brum. 

5012,— Earwigs and Roses.—Will some experienced 
person kindly telT me how to stop earwigs from eating the 
new wood on my Roses? I have four Gloire de Dijona, 
planted last October against a south-east wall, and all the 
new wood has been eaten by the earwigs. I nave flower¬ 
pots as traps set up, with dry Grass in them; these I 
attend to every morning. Is there anything else I can 
do to get rid of the nuisanoe ?— Nottingham. 

6018.—Green-fly on Cucumbers. — I should like to 
know if there is any cheap and handy way of clearing 
Cucumbers of green-fly other than smoking or washing 
with soft-soap ? I tried the first and killed a pair of thriv¬ 
ing plants lust fruiting. I have washed a seoond pair with 
soft-soap, but it seems to have done no good, ana I want 
to try something that is cheap, handy, and with a fkir 
ohanoe of suooess. The Cucumbers are in frames on a 
hotbed.— Amateur, Fifeshire. 

5014.— Greenhouse bulbe.— Will someone kindly 
give me the names of twelve different sorts of bulbs for 
growing in pots in a greenhouse, and about the best time 
to pot them, also size of pots required ? I should like some 
for cutting from, a few to make the greenhouse look gay, and 
the remainder for the soent. I have at present Tuberoses, 
Begonias, and Gloxinias. The bulbe I want are those t ha t 
would bloom without heat in greenhouse in winter, spring, 
summer, and autumn.— E. Hilton. 

5015.—Earwigs.—Can any reader of Gardening give 
me some advice as to the destruction of earwigs ? My house 
in Norfolk, situated on sandy soil, is Infested with them. 
At nightfall they swarm in at the cracks of windows and 
doors from the garden. The outbuildings are similarly 
infested. I have tried painting the window frames and 
doors with both petroleum and wood-naphtha, whioh is of 
nouse. Insecticide is also useless. I nave caught thou¬ 
sands in garden pots. Please suggest some remedy?— 
Earwig. 

5016.— Cucumbers decaying.— I have a frame in 
which I grow Cucumbers, Rolliason’s Telegraph, and 
generally successfully ; but now 1 find a great many of the 
young fruit decay from the time of flowering. What is 
the cause of this—the frame is due south ? Can it be on 
aooount of having no artificial fertilisation during the damp 
weather when the lights are dosed, as I saw some aooount 
of this in Gardening onoe ? I have been told that artificial 
fertilisation produces too much seed in the fruit—is this so ? 
—Apiarian. 

5017.— Roses for a greenhouse.—I have a lean-to 
greenhouse, 30 feet long, 9 feet wide, in which I propose to 
put two borders, 3 feet wide each, 18 inches deep, with a 
path 3 feet wide down the centre, and a 4-inch flow-and- 
return hot-water pipe. I am desirous of planting each 
border with Rosea. Will " J. C. 0." kindly inform me 
what would be the best kinds to plant, and the number 
advisable, so as to give me a variety of colour and plenty 
of bloom, whether Hybrids or Teas, and the best tuns to 
plant them 7 —Amatbub. 1 


601&—Iro-teaved Pelargoniums.— I am very fond 
ot Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, especially the double sorts, and 
Heliotropes, and should like to grow, if possible, three, of 
each, against' a warm, sunny wall, in a lean-to greenhouse, 
and train them up on wires; also three good Fuchsias as 
well. Would someone kindly give me the names of three 
of each that would answer my purpose ? If they would 
not succeed in that situation kindly say so, as I will be 
guided by that advioe, and will try something else. I do 
not care about Fuchsia fulgens or procumbenB.—E. Hilton. 

6019. — Tomatoes unhealthy. — I am growing 
Tomatoes In 9-inch pots, in a greenhouse, 6 feet long by 
6 feet high; the plants are 2 feet high, top leaves crinkled, 
and the bottom leaves turning yellow, in fact, dying oil. 
There are several bunches of bloom on each, but all appear 
to be turning yellow and dropping off. A correspondent 
of Gardening last year answers this complaint by stating 
that they require the syringe overhead ; but this cannot be 
owing to dryness, as the atmosphere has been anything 
b« fc dry for some days. Can someone help a novice 7— 
G. E. 

6020. —Bose scratches.—I was looking over my 
Roses (one of whioh was mildewed) a few day since and 

g ot a number of small scratches on both hands, drawing 
lood ; no notice was taken of them until next morning, 
when the left hand was muoh swollen and inflamed, and is 
dow (Monday, July 16th) not right, though better, after 
applying lotions all Sunday. Oan anyone kindly inform 
me if at any season of the year the Rose-trees are in a 
state more likely to oause this, as I am continually getting 
the flesh of my hands torn, but never had anythin? of 
this sort before ?—J. 

6021 -Unhealthy Peach-tree.— This year I have 
not a reach on a tree, which has borne freely for the last 
three yean, and which looks unhealthy, with scanty 
crumpled foliage. Some weeks book I thought it affected 
by some blight, but though the appear an oe I noticed has 
passed away, the tree is no better. Some of the old shoots 
have died, and the bark in several plaoes is broken. My 
gardener declares it is “gumming,” will never bear again, 
and had better be got rid of. I do not want to olear away 
so large a tree from my wall if I can help it, and am trying 
doses of liquid manure at the stem. 1 should be thankful 
for advice. I ought to add that it has made no new growth 
this year.—R. T., Stroud. 

6022.— Unsatisfactory Roses. —Last autumn I 
planted nine standard Rose-trees—viz., Duke ot Con¬ 
naught, Baroness Rothschild, Camille Bernardin. 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Annie Wood, Boule de Neire. 
Charles Lefebvre, Celine Forestier, Baron de Bonstettin! 
They have all done fairly well (although the leaves are not 
very healthy), except C41ine Forestier; the leaves of this 
are very small, and fall off; only one bud appeared, fallkig 
before it attained any size. A friend suggested worms 
at the root, and as someone in Gardening reoently 
advises lime in the planting I should like to know if it 
would prove beneficial mixed with theeoil now ? I syringe 
the trees every morning with soap-suds, but possibly I 
have not selected the right sorts for town air. I have also 
a climbing Gloire de Dijon looking very healthy, but no 
flower-buds on it. Perhaps “ J. 0. C.” would kindly 
advise me 7—0. C. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

6028.— Cutting back a Vine (Martha).—it you 
only wish to cut back the shoots of the current year’s 
growth, that may be done now; but if the cutting back 
applies to the main stem, then that should not be done 
until the autumn, after the leaves have fallen off. 

602 1 .— Striking Carnation cuttings (Belfast).— 
These will strike pretty well now if inserted in sandy soil, 
under a handlight, plaoed in rather a shady position. 
There is a note on the matter in question in Gardening, 
July 7tb, page 229, whioh may help you if referred to. Ail 
things considered, however, no doubt layering is the beet 
plan. 

6026 .—Green-fly on Roses (C. J.).—A simple 
remedy is soft soap dissolved in hot water, using it at the 
rate of 2 oz. to the gallon, and when oold, syringing the 
Roses with it two or three times in the course of a week 
will generally destroy them, or cause them to shift their 
quarters. Soap lauds v " * 
cellent. 


i used in the same way are also ex* 


6026 .— Dividing Aspidistras (A. D.).—ln March 
or April is the best time to do this, but it is not too lats to 
do it now. Place the plants in a house or frame, if possible, 
after dividing and potting, and keep olose. warm, and 
shaded for two or three weeks till started into growth. 
The best soil for them is about equal parts of loam and 
peat, with a little leaf-soil, some coarse sand, and give 
good drainage. 

5027.— Propagating Hydrangeas (G. Thiais 

a good time to inorease these plants. This season’s shoots, 
taken off with a heel of old wood, will make good plants. 
They will strike under hand or bell-glasses, or in a Cucum¬ 
ber frame, it kept moist and shaded. If a slight bottom, 
heat is available, so much the better, but they will strike 
without it, and if grown on near to the glass will make 
nloe flowering plants next year. 

6028.—Annuals for spring (A. F .).—For a trifling 
outlay yon oan have a gay garden next spring by sowing 
now a few aeeds of the following annniia —viz., Nemophlla 
insignia, Ooliinsia bioolor, crimson and white Candytuft, 
Saponaria oalabrica, crimson and white Godetia, Virginian 
Stock, white and pink Silene, Limnanthes Douglas!, and 
Myosotis dissitiflora. It is rather late for theMyosotia, 
but it is better to sow late than to be without it. 

5029.— Striking Ivy cuttings (Ivy ).—Cuttings o? 
Ivies will strike with certainty now, for the shoots which 
are now getting firm are mostly furnished with embryo 
rootlets, and, if put in a shaded position and kept moist, 
very few will fail to grow. Of the common Ivy, if good 
large cuttings oan be secured, dibble them in at the foot 
of a north wall. But choice variegated varieties may be 
put in under cloches or bell-glasses; let them remain on 
until next May before removing them. The best plan is to 
pot them after they are struck, and plunge the pots, 
inserting a stout stake to whioh to tie the shoots. 
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5030 .— Roees from cuttings (R- CJ.—The months 
of July and August are the best months in the whole year 
for striking Rose cuttings. Early in July, the Banksian 
and other olimbing Roses that are growing against warm 
walls will be in capital condition, as the new growth will 
have trot sufficiently hard to sustain itself until the roots 
are formed. Early in August the Hybrid Perpetuals, Teas, 
and Noisettes that are grown in the open will be ready. 

5081 . — Cutting back Wistaria, Honeysuckle, 
and Jessamine (Harold Blackett).— If your Wis- 
taria is a weakly one it may with advantage have its 
shoots shortened back in November. The Honeysuckle 
and Jessamine can also safely have what pruning is neces¬ 
sary during that month. This pruning should mainly con 
gist of thinning out the growth, leaving in plenty of shoots 
at full length, and thus ensure a good crop of flowers next 
season. 

5082 . —Unhealthy window plant (Mrs. Bail ).— 
The plant in question is a Coleus, and they are all very 
apt to lose their leaves when removed from a stove tem¬ 
perature to that of an ordinary sitting-room, and the cold 
draught from the window would also make matters worse, 
especially in suoh a dull and oold season as this has been. 
You had better attempt the oulture in the window of some 
hardier plant than the one in question, which rarely does 
well in suoh a position. 

5033 . — Old Cabbage beds (B. C. p.).— The old 
stems of these are often allowed to remain for the sake of 
the second orop of little hearts they produoe in autumn. 
When this plan is adopted, the soil among them should 
now be well scarified, and if a top-dressing of manure of 
some kind oan be given, the produce will be equal to early 
spring Cabbages in flavour and tenderness. Where no at¬ 
tention is given to them they are tough and leathery, 
unless the land be deep and rich. 

5034 . - Insects eating Rose leaves (Janus 
McMartin).— From your description the insects on your 
Rose-trees are members of the family Ceroopida, the same 
family as that to which the common Cuckoo-spit insect, or 
Froghopper, belongs. Strew the ground under the Roses 
with soot, and then syringe the bushes with soft-soap and 
water, to which add some Tobaoco juice ; or hold newly- 
painted or tarred boards or o tnvas under the bushes, and 
then shake the latter; the insects will jump off and be 
caught.—C. 3. 3. 

6085 . —Rotten manure for potting fC. 
Ama teurs generally, and also many professional gardeners, 
commit the error of using manure for potting in too rank 
a condition. The so-called rotted manure of many 
gardeners is that whioh has laid undisturbed just long 
enough for it to oome into a solid condition; but a longer 
period than this is required to render it suitable for mixing 
with loam or leaf-mould. It should be at least two years 
old, and ought to be turned over many times during that 
period so as to render it sweet and free. 

6086 . —Propagating Sweet Briers (S. B P).— 
As soon as the foliage falls, take of! some shootB of the 
current season's growth, out them to three eves, leaving 
the leaf to the terminal eye only. Prepare a nice piece of 
soil in a shady situation (where the sun In April and May 
does not shine fully upon it) by well stirring it, and adding 
to it a good portion of river or white sand. In this, insert 
the cuttings very firmly, quite to the leaf; water if dry, 
and protect in winter with a little litter. Be sure to keep 
off the sun in the spring, and water when needful. 

50S7.-The Killarney Fern/Queinril.-Thls plant 
is perfectly admissablei n a collection of hardy Ferns, but 
you must exhibit the British form of the plant, for as this 
species is widely distributed in tropical countries, It 
becomes changed to extent in these places through 
climatic influence, and if you stage, say, a West Indian 
form, you would be liable to be disqualified, because It was 
not the hardy form. By this answer I do not infer that 
Trichomanes radioans can be planted with success in any 
open air fernery, but any plant that is found wild m the 
open air in the British Isles must be considered a hardy 
plant when asked for, without anv other definition. It is 
erroneous to suppose it will not grow in a Fern house with¬ 
out being covered with a case or bell-glass. TIubo are 
only used to maintain the proper amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere, whioh, from the filmy texture of its fronds, 
requires to be charged almost to saturation. There are 
several varieties, the most distinot and beautiful being, 
the form called Andrewsi. — J. Jarvis. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— Scotia.— 1, Alohemilla alpina; 

Lychnis viscaria; S, Celsia betoniewfolia.- J. L. D.— 

Polygala myrtifolia; 2, Eriogonura umbellatum • 3, 

jeum triflorum; 4, Pernettya mucronata.- J. B.~ 

, Thalictrum angustifolius; 2, Send a better specimen. 

‘ _j. M. B.—l, Libertla ixioides ; 2. Lindelophia speota- 

»ilis : 3, Anemone naroissiflora ; 4, Sisyrinohium californi¬ 
um- Miss Dennison. —Melilotus arvensis.- Schrub. 

-Kalmla latifolia.- W. Ezell.— 1, Spiraea fllipendula; 

Polemonium cmruleum ; 8, Insufficient specimen.-— 
V. E. D.— 1, Hieracium aurantiacum ; 2, Geranium 

anguineum ; 8, G. gymnocauton.- R. C .—Verbascum 

ihosniceum.- L. L. L.— Lord Anson's Pea (Lathyrus 

negallanicus).- Cornwall .—Send better specimen.—— 

1. Birt.— A Verbascum, but cannot name for certain with- 

,ut flowers.- Sarah J. Simons.— An Hie man thus ; send 

then in flower.- Balfour.— Please send again, and 

lumber the specimens. - W. Matthews. — Maiden s 

Vreath (Franooa ramosa).- John Cross. — Dracaena 

rivipara.- Alexander Tood.— Valeriana offlolnaliB.—— 

if A'.— Jerusalem 8age (Phlomis frutioosa). - M. 

Dwnmer.-l, A Davallia probably; send a frond when 
ertile: 2, Lastrea Filix-mas f arcana; 3, Cystopteris bulbi- 

era; 4, Onodea sensibilis.- Miss Robertson.— Field 

Maple (Acer cam pest re).- A. T. Duly.- The Crooked or 

Joimitar Sugar Pea.- Acre.—l, Mock Orange (Philadel- 

>hns coronarius); 2 and 3, Varieties of the common 
rarden Pink ; 4, Common Peppermint (Mentha piperita). 

1 _ 6’ M. I. D — Horse or Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum 

eucanthemum).- W. Heath.— 1, Pteris serrulata, broad 

variety; 2, Selaginella uncinata; 3, Aspleninm diversi- 

olium ; 4 , Pteris serrulata; 5, Selaginella erythropus.- 

Anglican.—I, Spirsa species; 2, Sidaloea Candida; 3, 
toacia peeud-acaoia; 4, Potentllla var.; 5, Spiraea cana 

/ar.; 6. Buddlea globoea; 7, Lychnis coronaria.- R. O. 

-Bladder Senna (Oolutea arboresoens).- J. P. Lan.— 

I, Shrubby Meadow Sweet (Spirsa arislolia); 2, Black 
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Hellebore (Astrantia major); 3, Yellow Herb Lily (Atetr®* 

meria aurea); 4, Abutilon vitifolium.- L. G. T. —We do 

not name Roses; this has been repeatedly stated in 

Gardrnino.- R. Barrington.— Achillea millefolia.- 

R. Pritchard.— Diotamnus fraxlnella.- Lady Warre. — 

Bryony (Brionia dioioa).- W. A. C.— Juanulloa para¬ 

sitica.— A. D. — Zephyranthes carinata;' greenhouse 
treatment suits it best. The Iris is the English Iris (I. 

riphioides).- W.—l, Collomia grandiflora; 2, Glaux 

maritime; 3, Lithoepennum officinale.- A. Walker.—I, 

Jasminum simpticiiolium; 2, Erigeron philadelphious; 3, 

Crudanella styloea.- J. Thornton.— 1, Heliohrysum 

orientate; 2, Thymus lanuginosus; 8, Dictamnus albus 

purpureus; 4, Daphne Mezereon.- P. E. E.— Apparently 

a Day Lily (Funkia), but oannot determine without foliage. 

- E. M. C .—Cactus specioeissima (white-flowered 

Phylooactus crenatus).- J. S. B. —Cyrtomium faloatum- 

- Miss G. E. Mason. —Shrub, Deutzia crenata. We do 

not name Roses. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. R .—Lilium Harris! will not flower twioe in one season- 

- Old Subscriber.— Letter reoeived, but no inseots.- 

E. F. G .—The Grapes seem to be slightly scalded, and 

•.in n seem to have been syringed with bard water.- 

Gleaber .—Mushrooms can certainly be shown in a collection 

of vegetables.- R. H. L.—The Roses are badly affected 

with mildew; dust with flowers of sulphur.- Graphic.— 

Heat the greenhouse with hot-water pipes.- Aster.— 

The Rose is probably the Austrian Brier; other question 
next week.- Young One.— Keep your plants in a green¬ 
house in winter, and not in a oold frame.- J. Brown. — 

Send some of the Peach leaves.- J. Elliott. —We know 

of no oheap book that will answer your purpose.- 

A. Thomas. —The Roses are suffering from damp and a 
low temperature.- E. Paine.— The temperature main¬ 

tained is much too high for Mushrooms, and that is the 

reason of the failure.- A Young Beginner. —Please 

repeat query about thrush ; we do not understand it now. 

- Belfast.— Too much shade causes the Pelargonium 

stalks to become long.- W. A. Woosman.— The effect of 

oold and excessive wet.- Miss Gibsone. —Wire worm is 

the cause of the mischief to the Carnations.- Evergreen. 

—The Roses appear to be affected with the long oontinued 

cold rain.- Celia.— The changing of gardeners is quite a 

personal matter upon which we oannot advise you.- 

W. H. J. —Apply to Messrs. James Veitch A Sons, Royal 

Exotio Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea, London, S.W.- 

H. €.—If you will send a specimen of the plant in question 

we will tell you its name and method of culture.- 

Maria. —Apply oommon salt to the stable-yard in dry 

weather.- Apiarian. — Use the after-growth of the 

Pansies for cuttings, and not the flowering shoots.- 

Amateur.— The greenhouse should do very well erected on 
your proposed plan. — Cornwall.—The only plan we know 
of to get rid of the weed in question is by persistently 

pulling it up by the roots and burning it.- John Cross. 

—Please say how the Lilies have been treated, and then 

we may be able to help you.- W. Nix.— The cause of the 

Pears dropping is, no doubt, owing to the great drought of 

last vear.- R. W. R. —The liquid-manure made in an old 

paraffin-oil tub oan be safely used. A Beginner.—Can¬ 
not advise about the treatment of a Cactus unless we know 
what kind it is. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS, 

6038.— Points of white Leghorn fowls.— Will 
“ Doulting,” or some other reader of Gardsmxg, please to 
tell me the points of white Leghorn fowls? I have some 
young ones, and should like to pick the best out for stock. 
—White Leghorn. 

4927. —Young rabbits. — Were 1; Gordon’s” 
hutches properly ventilated ? I ask this because 
the young ones were apparently suffering from 
snuffles, a disease which never makes its 
appearance in a well-ventilated rabbitry. When 
rabbits are just weaned their food should be 
most tempting, and should consist of a very little 
green food, well dried, some sweet hay, crushed 
Oats, and a little Barley-meal. Carrot stalks 
are liked very much, and may be given in small 
quantities. The object of the feeder should be 
to ring the changes as much as possible. If 
the same kind of food be constantly used, it 
palls on the appetite, but with judicious changes 
the rabbits come willingly to the feeding trough. 
—Doulting. 

4848.—Soft eggs.— These are usually due 
to an insufficient supply of shell-forming 
material. A too liberal use of stimulating food 
will also have the same effect. Thirdly, fright 
has been known to bring about premature ex¬ 
pulsion. The remedies are —first, provide 
plenty of shell-making material, such as pul¬ 
verised oyster-shells, or old mortar. Secondly, 
withhold stimulating food for a time, and give 
a teaspoonful of oastor oil, afterwards administer 
a little sulphur and Calomel. A little iron in 
the drinking water will impart tone to the 
system. As regards fright, take care that no 
prowling dogs are allowed near the fowl pen. Soft 
eggs should be guarded against as much as pos¬ 
sible, for they encourage the habit of egg-eating 
amongst poultry, a habit whioh is exceedingly 
difficult to overcome.— Doulting. 

4847.—Diseased rabbit.— If taken in time 
a oure may be effected by freely sprinkling, 
three or four times dailv, flowers of sulphur over 
the affected parts, and here and there about the 
body. In severer oases use a mixture composed 
of three drops of nicotiie and half-a-pint of 


water. With this bathe the affected parts as 
frequently as possible, and give plenty of green 
food and a little salt. Bad ventilation and want 
of cleanliness are the principal causes of senrvy 
in rabbits; the disease may also be conveyed, 
from one pen to another, so that affected rabbits 
should be kept apart as far as possible.— 
Doulting. 

4849. —Hamburgh fowls-—I cannot, at 
this moment, give “Dorking ” a full list of the 
points of silver-spangled Hambnrghs, but will 
endeavour to do so at an early date. Ham- 
burghs require a good run to be seen at their 
beat, and should never be kept where the runs 
are very small if the best results are expected. 
They are more difficult to breed to show standard 
than many other breeds, as different pens are 
required for breeding cockerels and pullets. As 
regards cross-bred game fowls, there can, I 
think, be no two opinions, provided the crossing 
is properly done and the accommodation is suit¬ 
able. For example, if a gamecock be used with 
hens of a useful stamp the chicks are sure to 
be first-class for the table, and the pnllets will 
probably be fair layers. It would be a mistake, 
however, to keep fowls thus bred in confined 
runs, for Game fowls, like Hambnrghs, are beat 
when provided with a free range. Game fowls, 
as “ Dorking ” is probably aware, rank very 
high as table fowls, and make the best cross 
when mated with good Dorking hens.— Doult¬ 
ing. 

4791.—Fowls losing their feathers.— 
Is ** 8. E. D.” satisfied that there is no feather- 
eater amongBt his poultry ? If he is tormented 
in this way there is an end of the matter. His 
best course in that case would be to try and dis¬ 
cover the offender, and, if not too valuable, at 
once kill it before the others follow his example. 
To cure feather-eating fowls is not a veiy easy 
task. Many authorities recommend cutting the 
sharp horn from the beak round the edge and 
points; this prevents the fowl taking a good 
hold of the feather, and, in consequence, it fails 
to extract it. Perhaps the fowls are forced a 
little too much. In tnat case it would be well 
to reduce the allowanoe of food, and give a little 
sulphur with the meal. Lastly, feathers some¬ 
times fall off in consequence of insect attacks ; 
a dusting or two with some insect powder would 
then be the best remedy.— Doulting. 

BIRDS, , 

6039.—Feeding a bramble flnoh.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what seed I ought to leed my bramble finch 
on ?— Olive. 

5010 .—Feeding ring doves.—I should be glad to 
know how to feed tame ring doves during their sitting and 
hatching, as the young ones die as soon as hatched ? The 
dovee are fed, as a rule, on Hemp, Canary-seed, Wheat, 
and bread, and seem to thrive.—M rs. Fordham. 

Ailin g redpole.—In reply to “W. M.,’* 
Galey’s Cure-all can be obtained at most bird 
shops, and is advertised in papers relating to 
birds. “ W. M.” is greatly mistaken in believ¬ 
ing that the twite and lesser redpole are one and 
the same birds. The lesser redpole, or, as it in 
commonly called, the redpole, is nearly the 
smallest of British finches; the male has a rose- 
coloured breast, poll, and rump, the remainder 
of the plumage being brown, and can scarcely be 
called a songster. Very many cock redpoles 
are only red on the head. The mealy redpole is 
a larger and a scarcer bird. The twite or irioun- 
tain linnet: The male has a few red feathers on 
the rump only, the remainder of the plumage 
being brown, it has a similar coloured Peak to 
the redpole, is a very free Bongster, and is a trifle 
larger than the rose or brown linnet, which has 
a different coloured beak to any of the preced¬ 
ing, and is the best English song-bird.—J. H. 
Vkrrall. 

4732.— Preserving Morello Cherries. 
—They can be preserved by placing them in 
jars or bottles, and filling up with water in 
which the proper proportion of “ Naigene ” is 
mixed, the syrup to be used (as the “ Naigene ” 
is perfectly wholesome). I have found this 
material preserve almost everything; you can 
use it for the stems of cut flowers, abo for 
water, food, Ac. I got it from a chemist ai 
Shanklin, I. of W., at Is. per packet, with in¬ 
structions for use; but the name, “ Naigene,” 
would ensure your getting the right thing any¬ 
where. —Mees. 

Catalogue received.— FUnoer Boots, Spring Flower¬ 
ing Plants, and Strawberries, Ac. James Backhouse A 
Son, York. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 

PREPARING WINTER FLOWERS. 
Those who would have a good display of 
flowers In the short, dark days of winter 
must make good use of the present time 
in preparing the plants. Not only the 
many good things that naturally flower in 
winter, but, above all, by hastening or retard, 
ing, as the case may be, such plants as can be 
pressed into the service by special modes of 
culture, so that there may be an abundance of 
bloom in their glass structures just at the time 
when nature puts on her most dismal garb out¬ 
side, and when we are glad to turn to our glass¬ 
houses for floral treasures wherewith to beautify 
the dwelling-house. There is such a variety to 
select from that it would be impossible to detail 
even the best; hat I will briefly name those 
that give such general satisfaction that they 
cannot be left out, and being of easy culturo, 
are well suited to the wants of those with 
limited means at disposal. 

Abutilons, especially Bpule de Neige, the 
freest flowering of all, and pure white, should 
now be set out-of-doors, and, if they need repot¬ 
ting, it should be done at once, so that they may 
he well established by autumn. The blooms 
should be kept picked off, so as to concentrate 
the strength of the plants in the growth for use 
when flowers are in greater request. If they 
are large, tall plants they should be very 
securely fastened against the effects of wind, and 
a sheltered position should be selected for 
tender-foliagea plants of this kind, as on the per¬ 
fect maturing of the leaves depends the ripening 
of the wood and capacity for producing flowers 
in winter. 

Browallia xlata and B. alba, if sown now, 
make excellent winter-flowering plants, and, 
being of an annual character, are readily in¬ 
creased by seed. Sow at once in pots, and pot 
off singly into 3-inch pots, pinch out the points 
of the shoots to induce a dwarf, bushy habit, and 
shift into 4 inch or 5-inch pots as soon as well 
rooted. They will make nice useful decorative 
plants in this sized pot, and for supplying cut 
flowers they are invaluable, having a resem¬ 
blance to very large Forget-me-nots. 

Arum Lily (Calla sethiopica) is too well 
known to need any description. For early 
flowering plants should be repotted now, and set 
out-of-doors on a bed of coal ashes, where they 
will soon develop a crowd of new foliage, and if 
set in gentle warmth in September will flower in 
mid-winter; they need plenty of root moisture. 

Cyclamen fersicum is one of the most re¬ 
liable of bulbs or roots for winter work. Bulbs 
should be repotted now in a light, riel* soil, and 
set in a frame. If a little bottom-heat is avail¬ 
able plunge the pots, and but little water will 
be needed for some time ; but give a gentle 
dewing over with the syringe when shutting 
np as the sun declines, to keep up a damp, genial 
temperature; they will be fine plants, ready to 
flower, when moved to a .warm house or pit in 
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Celosia pyramidalis. — This very useful 
annual may be grown to a large size, if sown 
early and grown on by successive shifts into 
larger pots, and the blooms kept pinched out 
until the autumn ; but if this has not been 
made, the seed can be Bown now, and will yield 
very useful late-flowering plants if grown in small 
pots, or if several are put into larger pots or 
boxes. They are invaluable as cut flowers. 

Chrysanthemums.— No garden is complete 
without its collection of Chrysanthemums, for 
they stop a gap it would be hard to fill without 
them, and every year finds their culture ex¬ 
tending. Not only are the autumn-flowering 
varieties more largely grown than ever, but the 
late winter varieties are made auite a speciality 
of by many. They are naturally late in flower¬ 
ing, and this habit is increased by every pos¬ 
sible means; they are kept out-of-doors until 
severe frosts make it compulsory to house them, 
and they are then only sheltered from cold or 
rough weather, a shaded house being utilised so 
that they are retarded in good condition into the 
new year, and at Christmas they are now as 
plentiful as they used to be in November. Ethel, 
Meg Merrilies, and several of the Japanese 
kinds are the best for very late work. 

Eupatoriums are especially useful for winter 
flowers ; they are easy of culture and not much 
troubled by insect pests. If plants were struck 
in spring they should be ready now for potting 
into their flowering pots, and must be pinched to 
induce well-branched plants. E. odoratiseima 
is, perhaps, the best of all for winter. 

Mignonette should be sown now in 4-inch 
and 5-inch pots, making the soil very firm and 
sowing the seed thinly on the surface; cover 
very lightly and set in a frame, shading from 
sunshine until the seed germinates, then keep 
fully exposed on all favourable occasions, and in 
winter set on a shelf near the glass. The large- 
flowered Miles’ Spiral is a good sort. 

Pelargoniums of the zonal kinds are amongst 
the very best of what used to be called summer 
bedders that have been pressed into the service 
of the winter floral decorator. My stock for 
winter are now potted in 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
and set out-of-doors in a sunny position, the 
blooms being kept off. There is nothing better 
than the old Vesuvius type, or Wonderful, in 
Bcarlets ; while, for a deep crimson, Henry 
Jacoby is excellent, but a few of all shades 
should be grown to give variety. 

Primula sinensis, single and double, help to 
keep the houses gay through the entire winter, 
for if old plantB are repotted now and grown on 
in cold frames for the early winter blooming, 
the young stock that are raised annually from 
seed will come in as soon as they fail. A few 
plants of the old double white are invaluable 
for supplying blooms for button-hole and other 
bouquets. 

Sparmannia africana is one of the freest 
flowering of all plants that enliven the winter 
months, and, although of very easy culture, it is 
comparatively little grown. For supplying cut 
flowers large specimens are the best, ana if these 
have been shortened back after flowering they 
will now be covered with heal thy-growing 
shoots, and will be benefited by being placed 
out of-doors for a few weeks in sunny position. 
If placed in a warm greenhouse in winter they 


flower for many weeks in succession. Small 
plants are most useful for indoor decorations* 

Sohizostylis coccinea is an invaluable 
bulbous plant that flowers naturally very late 
in autumn, or the early part of winter, out-of- 
doors. It produces brilliant scarlet spikes of 
bloom, like miniature Gladiolus, but they gene¬ 
rally get cut by the early frosts, and make but 
a poor display; but if lifted and potted, and 
placed in a cool house, they continue to flower 
throughout the winter. Plant out in olumps in 
May, and lift in October. 

Violets, single and double, are such 
universal favourites that everyone at least 
makes an attempt to grow them. The single 
hardy kinds may be grown in beds, like Straw¬ 
berries ; but the best results are obtained from 
young plants put out on fresh spil in April, 
about 1 foot apart. The double kinds, such as 
Neapolitan, Marie Louise, and Comte de 
Brazza, double white, being more tender, require 
protection from & glass roof, if expected to flower 
in winter. They must be transplanted in April 
to rich soil in partially-shaded position, and 
kept well watered in dry weather, and all 
runners kept cut off. They must be lifted with 
good balls of earth in October, and potted or 
planted in frames filled with manure and good 
soil, to keep them close to the glass. They 
require free ventilation when it is mild, but 
must be covered well when frost prevails, and 
they amply repay the attention bestowed on them. 

Gosport. James Groom. 


Freesias. —These plants should now be re¬ 
potted ; and it is better to do this before they 
commence to grow again than after. There are 
two varieties—refracta alba, which has white 
flowers, and Leichtlini, which has a yellow 
throat. When grown under the same conditions, 
both bloom at the same time, and by a little 
forcing they can be had in bloom at Christmas. 
The flowers are then most valuable in a cut state. 
Anyone can grow the Freeaia who has a green¬ 
house or a garden frame ; and it is worthy of 
remark that the lesB artificial heat the plants 
have, the flowers, although not so early, are 
much larger. Those who have plenty of bulbs 
may grow them so as to form fine specimens by 
planting them in pans 12 inches to 16 inches in 
diameter. I cultivated them this way last 
season ; but they are more useful when grown in 
pots, placing about eight strong bulbs in a 
5-inch pot, and such a specimen makes a very 
pretty object for the table. In the matter of 
soil, the Freesia is not very particular, but it 
should not be too light. No doubt they would 
grow very well in good garden soil if some sand 
was mixed with it. I make up a compost of 
equal parts loam and leaf-soil with a sprinkling 
of sand, and this mixture suits them admirably. 
The bulbB should now be shaken out of the old 
soil, and the largest selected for flowering. 
Grow the small ones in rather deep pans, to get 
them strong enough for another year, .As soon 
as potted, remove them to a cold frame, or 

f lace them on a Bhady shelf in the greenhouse, 
t it may be some time before they show signs 
of growth, but the soil should be kept fairly 
moist, and as growth increases, the plants will 
require more liberal supplies of water. So long 
as frost does not reach them, they will take no 
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harm, and if desired they may remain in the 
frame until they come into flower. But if the 
plants are wanted in bloom at Christmas, they 
must be placed in the warmest part of the green¬ 
house at the end of October, and about the 
middle of December be taken to a house where 
the temperature is not less than 60 degs. by 
night and 70 degB. by day. It is a mistake to 
withhold water os bood as they go out of flower, 
for they require a liberal supply until the foliage 
is quite yellow.—J. 


FERN PALMS (M ACROZ AMI AS). 

Thi= is a small family of the Cycads, natives of 
Australia. They are plants of easy growth, and 
do not increase rapidly in size, and, therefore, 
are all the more serviceable to an amateur with 
limited accommodation. Naturally most of 
them grow in partially-exposed situations, where 
they do not obtain much shade, neither do they 
require much under cultivation. They will 
stand in a greenhouse temperature during the 
summer, but require at any rate an intermediate 
house in winter ; and the soil should consist of 
two parts rough sandy loam and one part peat. 
The fine collection of these and other Cyeada- 
ceous plants which are to be found in our national 
garden at Kew, are well deserving the attention 
of all lovers of plants. 

M. plumosa is an exceptionally beautiful 
plant, which I once saw very fine in Mr. Bull’s 
nursery at Chelsea. It was introduced from 
Queensland, and the scales of its stem are 
woolly, the leaves are erect and spirally twisted, 
the numerous leaflets being about 8 inches long, 
and are deep-green. 

M. Mackenzie is another elegant plant, with 
more spreading leaves than the preceding plants, 
which are furnished with numerous pairs of 
narrow pointed leaflets of a rich deep-green. 

M. Frazeri. —This is a superb plant, with 
spreading blackish-^reen leaves, the leaflets of 
which are ivory-white at the base, thus forming 
a handsome band along the centre from base to 
apex of the leaf. 

M. cylindrica is a somewhat similar plant, 
whilst 

M. corallipes is a species having long and 
narrow leaflets of a very deep-green and reddish- 
brown footstalks. H. G. T. 


Amazon Lily (Eucharis amazonica).— 
With a sufficient number of plants, enough heat 
in which to grow them, and the necessary fore¬ 
thought in keeping a portion of the stock growing 
while others are subject to short rests, an almost 
continuous succession of flowers may be had. It 
is now generally known that this Eucharis will 
bear being submitted to alternate excitement and 
rest in a way that few* things will stand. Like 
others who have treated the plant in this 
manner, I have had the same bulbs in flower 
three times within a year, but it is better to be 
content with two crops in that time, as the short 
seasons of forced growth and of equally forced 
rest are apt to weaken the plants. As has before 
been remarked, this Eucharis is one of the few 
plants that do not like to be stood near the glass 
in a light well-constructed house. It may often 
be seen strong and in faultless condition in old- 
fashioned dark houses or pits where moBt things 
would succeed indifferently ; consequently, w hen 
located in a light position, thicker shading 
material should be used. The plant is an 
exception to moBt bulbs, the generality of which 
like to have their roots more or less confined in 
the pots in which they are grown ; specimens 
that are cramped for room should either have 
larger pots or be divided. Potting may be 
carried out at any time from early in Bpring 
until the autumn; even in the case of large 
examples that are to be broken up there is plenty 
of timq for them to get established before the 
end of summer. The bulbs should always be 
divided with as little damage to the roots as 
possible, for on the retention of these depends 
the future progress of the plants. I do not 
advocate wholly breaking up the specimens into 
single bulbs unless they are collectively large and 
strong, as the separation generally causes the 
production of a crop of flowers when it is more 
desirable to grow them on until they have 
attained a larger size. With this object, where 
the bulbs are wanting in strength, it is often 
better to move the plants into larger pots. Any¬ 
one who has a healthy stock of this most useful 
plant will do well now,-when the insict tbit is 

Digitized by LiOOQ[£ 


so destructive to it has spread so much about 
the country, to oonfine themselves to such as 
they already possess. I know a case where one 
of the moat successful growers who had a large, 
healthy stock was induced to purchase some 
bulbs of E. Candida that turned out to be 
affected with the mite, but it was not discovered 
until the whole stock of E. amazonica and a fine 
collection of Amaryllis were so infected with the 
pest, that after persistent attempts to eradicate 
it the whole had to be destroyed. —B. 


LATE DUTCH TULIPS FORCED. 

The season for purchasing bulbs being close at 
hand it is well to call attention to the merits 
of the late Dutch Tulips for potting and forcing. 
For conservatory or house decoration in March 
and April few flowers can exceed them in beauty. 
Grown four or five in a pot and massed together, 
as shown in the engraving, they make a pleasant 
variety from the usual pot plants of the season. 
These Tulips are the “ breeders,” as sold in mix¬ 
ture at about 5s. a hundred, mostly self-coloured, 
and of a fine range of rich colourings. Their 


noble cups are of a much more beautiful form 
than the early Tulips ; they have a delightful 
Rose-like perfume, and last for some weeks. 


Asparagus plumosus.— This elegant 
climber, although generally treated as a stove 
plant, will succeed well in an ordinary green¬ 
house, and seems to do best trained loosely on a 
flat surface. I have a large plant here which 
covers nearly 100 square feet of the back wall of 
a greenhouse. The main shoots only are tied 
in ; the others are allowed to grow at will. It 
is most useful for mixing with cut flowers, as it 
lasts a long time w'hen cut, even when the 
stalks are not in water. It will also stand a 
few degrees of frost without injury, provided 
there are no young growths on the plant. Severe 
frosts visited us in December last, and my heat¬ 
ing apparatus having got out of order, on several 
occasions I had 3 degs. of frost in the house 
where this Asparagus w'as growing. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Heliotropes, and other plants were cut 
down while it remained uninjured, and it is now 
growing aa freely as ever I have seen it in a 
stove. Another advantage in the greenhouse 


treatment is, that it is not so liable to be 
attacked by the mealy bug, which generally 
infests it so much when grown in a warm house. 
It grows well in a compost consisting of rough 
fibrous loam, leaf-mould, or rotten manure and 
coarse sand. As it is a gross feeder, liberal 
supplies of manure water will greatly benefit 
it.—R. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

I have seen the question asked repeatedly— 
What are the best flowering plants to grow in a 
house with a north aspect ? And nothing that I 
have seen has satisfied me that there is any 
other class of plants grown that would yield 
half the amountof pleasure as would cool Orchids, 
and especially Masdevallias, particularly in a 
north house with a back wall. I have previously 
said a few words about Masdevallias of the 
Chimera or Spider group; but here I would 
earnestly recommend the attention of my readers 
to the Harryana set; these planes quite upset 
the old theory that it requires good exposure to 
sun and light to produce colour, for they will 


luxuriate in a dull atmosphere, in a position 
where the sun never shinesupon them, and they 
will produce an immense quantity of the most 
gorgeously coloured flowers, more brilliant, in 
fact, than are produced by any other Orchida¬ 
ceous plant. If this is not sufficient inducement 
to cause my readers to start their cultivation, 
I may add that they last many weeks in full 
beauty, they grow upon long stalks, and are 
admirably adapted for mixing with other flowers 
and Ferns in water, and they make first-rate 
coat flowers, and the plants will sometimes pro¬ 
duce a crop of bloom twice, and even three 
times, in aBeoson. What! Are you not satisfied 
yet ? Well, I will touch you in a part which is 
usually vulnerable —the pocket; for in 
addition to all the recommendations which I 
have put forward in their behalf, there is yet 
another, cheapness—good flowering plants being 
obtainable for a few shillings. You will at 
once spring upon me, doubtless, with the ques¬ 
tion, Why is this, if they possess all the good 
qualities you ascribe to them? And to this 

? [uestion I have no answer. It is a lamentable 
act that just now Masdevallias are going, a- 
b«gf?ing ; but I dq not think this condition 
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o! affairs will last, and, therefore, amateurs 
would do well to buy them up wherever they 
may be found. These plants, when grown 
properly, increase very freely, and this may 
have deterred many of the connoisseurs from being 
eager for them, and certainly it has had the 
effect of cheapening them. 

Masdevallias, when grown too warm, are 
subject to the attacks of thrips, and they show 
the effects of these insects perhaps more than 
any other Orchid, becoming disfigured by large 
black blotches, or the entire leaf becomes 
black, and ultimately drops off; and such a col¬ 
lection has a horrid appearance, and when in 
such a condition it is no wonder that anyone 
turns away in disgust. They enjoy, as I before 
remarked, an even temperature, which must be 
low, a great deal of moisture, free ventilation, 
and exclusion from the sun; all these can be 
obtained in a north house with a back wall 
with the greatest ease, and what is more, where 
few other plants will grow, saving Ferns, and 
there is not the slightest objection to your grow¬ 
ing Ferns with the Masdevallias, or, vice versd. 
In potting these plants, the first and most 
essential point is to study the drainage; this 
must be thorough, in the strictest sense of the 
word. A little peat-fibre and living Sphagnum 
is the best material to pot them in ; they may 
be made firm but not hard, and the surface 
(which need not to be piled above the rim), 
should be covered with a layer of growing 
Sphagnum. This will not only cause the 
collection to look cleaner and nicer, but it 
greatly conduces to the health and vigour of the 
plants. After potting keep them well supplied 
with water to the roots, and in the atmosphere, 
and an occasional sprinkling overhead with the 

? fringe will be of benefit when not in flower. 

he plants of this section are not epiphytal, but 
usually grow upon the ground amongst the Moss 
near the base of a tree, up the stem of whioh 
they will creep as far as the Moss grows, 
amongst which they can root. Masdevallias 
grow away from the centre outwardly, and 
oftentimes a large plant may be seen with a 
bald middle, or with all the central growths 
dead. This is the effect of age, and may easily 
be remedied by cutting away all the worn-out 
portion. The other portion can then be put 
together again, or the pieces potted separately. 
In dividing them use a sharp knife (the sharper 
the better) to cut through the rhizome ; but do 
not allow this to slip amongst the roots, or these 
will be shockingly mutilated. After cutting the 
rhizome the remainder of the work must be 
manipulated by the hands. 

M. Harryana is at once one of the most 
beautiful, as well as the most variable. Orchid 
grown. It is very free-growing, forming dense 
bulbs to help support them, and are some 3 
inches or more long. These vary in colour from 
rich blood-crimson to magenta-crimson, ver¬ 
milion, rosy-purple, lilac maroon-crimson, and, 
indeed, all sorts of shades. The beauty of these 
flowers is confined to the sepals only. Unlike 
the majority of Orchid flowers the petals and 
lip are hidden and are unattractive. 

M. ignea is another variable plant with 
flowers in the normal form of a bright cinnabar 
red, marked with lines of crimson ; but its 
varieties vary much both in size and colour. It 
is one of the most brilliant of the set. All the 
forms of this species may be distinguished by 
the bent-down upper sepal. 

M. Lindeni. —This plant does not vary much; 
but some of the forms of Harryana approach it 
very closely. The usual colour Is purplish- 
magenta, with a white tube. Its flowers are 
very brilliant, but somewhat smaller than those 
of Harryana. 

M. Davis i,—Rather more delicate than any 
other kind introduced here, bearing flowers of a 
uniform yellow or orange yellow, which renders 
it very striking and distinct in a collection. 

M. rosea. —A very free-blooming kind, with 
flowers rather more closed than is usual with 
this section, and these are bright-rose colour, the 
tips purplish-crimson. 

M. ToVARENsis.— This is a compact-growing 
kind, which requires a few degrees more heat 
than the others. Its flowers are produced 
several together, and are pure snow-white. The 
old flower steips should be left on the plants, as 
they will produce a 
flowers ira winter. 



M. AMABLLis.—A free growing species and an 
abundant bloomer, the flowers being bright rosy- 
carmine. Although very pretty it is tne least 
desirable kind in this enumeration. 

M. V eitchiana. —This was the first speciesaf ter 
tovarensis introduced of this section of the genus, 
and it still remains the king of them all. Its 
flowers are from 6 inches to 7 inches across; they 
are bright orange-scarlet, shaded with purple and 
brilliant yellow—indeed, its colours are so very 
rich and the shading so exquisite that it is one of 
the most difficult flowers to adequately describe, 
and it has hitherto baffled all the artists to do it 
justice. It is the most expensive plant of the 
above set; but it is quite deserving all that is 
asked for it, or never more believe 

Matt. Bramble. 


MIGNONETTE CULTURE IN POTS. 

By growing in pots this may be had in flower 
from the beginning of December until the end of 
April, and the wonder is that it is not more cul¬ 
tivated in this way. To have it in perfection 
during the period named, two sets of plants are 
required, one set to be grown on what I will 
term the bush method, and the other set as 
standards. These latter plants are most useful for 
the decoration of the conservatory during Feb¬ 
ruary, March, and April. By this method the 
best spikes of bloom are produced ; I have had 
several measuring from 12 inches to 15 inches in 
length, the variety being Miles* Spiral. Its 
habit of growth is robust, while the flower-spikes 
are strong, erect, and the flowers very sweet, 
while the individual blossoms are large. Another 
good variety is Golden Queen, which has a 
somewhat yellow appearance ; it is very sweet 
and of good habit of growth. To have the 
plants in perfection at the time stated the seed 
should be sown about the middle of May, as if 
later the plants do not get sufficiently strong to 
ensure the best results. Some growers affirm 
that Mignonette does not transplant successfully 
from the seed-pot, but this is a mistake, as no harm 
need be apprehended if ordinary care is taken 
with the seedlings. The best way to ensure 
good results is to sow the seed in small pots, 
three or four seeds in each, using half loam and 
leaf-soil, with a liberal sprinkling of coarse 
silver sand. The best position in April is a 
cold frame placed under a north wall, where 
the seeds quickly germinate ; when the plants 
are well through the soil give air freely to 
induce a stocky habit, which is essential to their 
future success. As soon as the plants can be 
handled, remove all but one from each pot. If 
a sufficient number of pots were not previously 
prepared, the seedlings taken from the others 
may be potted into small pots and kept close 
for a few days. When the pots are nicely filled 
with roots, and before the plants become pot- 
bound, they should be transferred into 3^-inch 
pots, using the same sort of soil in which the 
seed was sown. When the plants are 3 inches 
high, it must be determined for what purpose 
they are intended—bush plants or standards. 
Twelve to twenty plants of the latter are usually 
sufficient for most large places. For standards 
selectthe strongest-looking plants ; to these place 
a thin stake, securing the plants before they be¬ 
come bent, remove all side branches as fast as they 
appear until the desired height is obtained, 
which should not be less than 2 feet; pot into 
larger pots as required ; the final one may be 9 
inches in diameter. The soil at the last potting 
should be composed of two parts fibry loam, one 
part horse manure, half-part of leaf soil, with a 
good sprinkling of finely-ground bones; add 
some charcoal, which serves to keep the whole 
porous and sweet. 

The final shift will not be required until the 
plants are housed the first week in October. After 
the plants are well established in the first pots 
from the seedling, the position should be changed 
from behind the north wall to one where more 
light can be had, shading the plants in the middle 
of the day. The plants should be well syringed 
every evening in warm weather ; air, also, should 
be given during the night. Those plants in¬ 
tended for “buBh” growth should have their 
points taken out when 3 inches high to induce 
the formation of side shoots; these in turn 
should be pinched when 3 inches long. At this 
stage 8takes will be required to support the 
branches. Some of the plants may be stopped 
until the end of September, whilst, to prolong 
the supply of bloom, the stopping may be oon. 


tinned with the remainder for a month later. Pot 
as required into various sized pots; for the largest 
plants 10-inch ones should be used, using the 
same kind of soil as for the standards. Great care 
should be exercised in supplying the roots well 
with water, as neglect of this soon causes the 
leaves to turn yellow. Red spider quickly in¬ 
fests them. Inattention to these two matters 
renders the plants unsightly. Syringe the 
plants freely every evening during hot weather. 
During the first week in October the plants 
shoula be housed in a light, airy greenhouse or 
other structure where they will receive plenty of 
air. They must be placed near to the glass to 
prevent the shoots becoming drawn up weakly, 
if at this period a night temperature of 
not less than 45 degs., with a rise of 10 degs. 
by day, can be given, they will receive much 
benefit. Some of the plants should be once 
more stopped, and these will continue the supply 
of flowers until the beginning of March, or even 
later, when the standards will come into bloom. 
The bush plants will have abundance of 
roots at the time they are showing their 
blooms, and will require to be freely watered, 
using weak liquid-manure at each alternate 
application. At the same time the branches 
must be tied out to prevent crowding. Trellises, 
of about 2 feet diameter and 1 foot high, upon 
which to train the shoots of the standards are 
often used. These should be made of galvanised 
wire, and supported by a stout stake placed 
in the centre of the pot, the trellis being 
securely fixed to the top of the stake 
to keep it in position. This should be done 
as soon as the final potting has been 
accomplished. It is very difficult to fix the 
trellis after many branches are formed without 
causing damage to many of the shoots. After 
the main branches have been tied to the trellis, 
the points of succeeding shoots must be pinched 
out as fast as an inch or two of new growth 
is made, otherwise bloom-shoots will take the 
lead before the trellis is nearly covered with 
branches. The growths should be tied down to 
the trellis even after the flower-spikes are visible. 
If tied down too Boon, the spikes by their weight 
bend the slender stems. When the flower- 
spikes are 6 inches long, and sooner in some 
cases, the seed-podB will form at the base of the 
stem. If these are removed, the flowering 
period is much lengthened. , E. 


Medinillas. —The immense drooping pani¬ 
cles of flower borne by M. magnifies, with its 
large coloured bracts, and M. amabilis, which 
is almost a counterpart of M. magnifies, except 
that the panicles are erect, rank them at once 
amongst the most distinct and telling of stove 
plants. Both the kinds named are effective 
when in a comparatively small state, and as 
they bloom freely whilst they are young there 
is no difficulty in so having them, provided the 
growth is well matured.. To get the plants to 
flower freely they should be grown in a light 
house and kept with their heads well up to the 
glass during the summer, and from this time 
through the autumn they should be stood as 
near as possible to where air is admitted, with 
no more shade than will keep the leaves from 
getting scorched. So treated, plants in 10-inch 
or 12-inch pots will flower nicely. Medinillas, 
like most other Melastomads, are easily raised 
from cuttings, which, if put in now will Boon 
root, and will be in advance of stock struck 
next spring, so that the plants will attain size 
during the summer and bloom better the year 
following. The points of the shoots with the 
wood in a half-matured state, or shoots such as 
frequently appear on the old branches, will 
strike and get established before the end of 
autumn. The cuttings should be put singly in 
3- inch or 4- inch pots, drained and half-filled 
with sandy soiL Stand in a brisk heat in a pro¬ 
pagating frame or under bell-glasses. Keep 
them moderately moist, but not too close, other¬ 
wise they are liable to damp off. When well 
rooted, move the little plants into pots 2 inches 
larger, encouraging them to make growth until 
the days get short. Keep the roots a little drier 
through the winter.—S. 

Night-flowering Cereus. — Notwith¬ 
standing the short-lived nature of the individual 
flowen of these plants, they are deserving of 
cultivation where there happens to be the means 
of giving them the treatment they require to 
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ensure their blooming. The plants are amongst 
the easiest to grow, as they will thrive in any 
ordinary structure where sufficient heat is kept 
up to suit the generality of warm stove plants, 
but to grow these Cereus and to get them to 
flower freely are very different things. To en¬ 
sure the thorough ripening of the fleshy, suc¬ 
culent stems in a way that will cause them to 
bloom regularly, the plants require to have their 
growth made in a position that is exposed to 
abundance of light and sun, with a drier con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere than most things like, 
especially after the growth is completed. Where 
a chimney shaft happens to be carried up against 
the back or end wall of a stove, and causes the 
wall to be so dry and hot that few things can 
be got to thrive against it, in such a place these 
Cereus delight. In such a position, trained 
closely against the wall, and syringed freely 
every day during the summer, they will thrive 
apace, throwing out from their weird-looking 
stems large masses of aerial roots. When the 
tops reach nearly up to the roof they will bloom 
regularly, producing their large, magnificent 
flowers during several weeks. When the plants 
are large and the situation suits them, they fre¬ 
quently bloom twice in the course of the sum¬ 
mer. In places where the conditions necessary 
to induce them to flower exist, it is an advan¬ 
tage to grow them, as, independent of the 
wonderful beauty of their flowers and their 
highly interesting character, they fill a place 
where little else will succeed. There are several 
species of these night-flowering Cacti, but 
amongst those that I nave tried C. grandiflorus 
and C. McDonald!*© are the best. The former 
has white flowers, the latter yellow.— B. 


CHINESE PRIMULA CULTURE. 

What better plant could we possibly wish for 
than a well-grown Chinese Primula ? What is 
more useful in a greenhouse in the dull winter 
months and early spring than a few plants from 
a good strain of this beautiful class of flowering 
plant ? And yet, as a rule, this Primula is not 

f ;rown as well as it might be. Go to one of the 
arge nurseries, or to the markets they supply, 
and look at the Primulas there with good stout 
foliage, flowers large, and of great substance, 
and well thrown up above the leaves. It is true 
these firms grow them in different structures to 
those most amateurs possess, built as they are 
to catch every ray of light, thoroughly venti¬ 
lated, and efficiently heated. But I think those 
who are not so well off as regards houses may 
do much better than they have as yet done, and 
one of the best ways to do it is this : First pro¬ 
cure a good strain of seed. This is rather dear ; 
but a bad strain is dear at any price. I think 
Hayes’ Covent Garden or Williams’ are as good 
as can be got. For winter flowering sow in the 
third week in April, but for spring about three 
weeks or a month later. Drain a seed-pan with 
crocks, on that place a layer of Moss, then fill 
up the pan with a mixture of half loam, half 
leaf-mould, and a sprinkling of silver sand. 
Water this before sowing the Beed, which should 
be sown thinly. Stand the pan in a brisk 
bottom-heat, covering it with a sheet of glass 
and a piece of white paper. This conserves the 
moisture, without which the best Primula seed 
will fail to germinate properly. I find the seed 
come up with more certainty in bottom-heat; 
but it is possible to sncceed without it. After 
the seed is well up remove the glass and paper, 
but keep the seedlings from strong sun, and 
give plenty of air to keep them sturdy. When 
the plants are large enough tc handle I pxick 
them off into boxes 3 inches in depth, and about 
2 inches apart each way, in much the same com¬ 
post, but a little rougher if anything. When 
the plants are large enough, which should be 
about the first week in July, they should be 
potted singly into 34-inch or 4-inch pots, using 
three parts good loam, one of leaf-soil, and a 
little sharp sand; after potting they can be 
stood out in a frame facing the north. These 
will make good sturdy plants fit to pot into 
their flowering pots by the third week in 
August, using 5-inch pots for the smallest plants 
and 6-inch for the largest. Use a compost of 
loam, a little leaf-soil, and a bit of well-rotted 
manure, and some sharp sand. Pot firm, and 
let the plants well down into the new compost, 
as I consider more plants damp off in the winter 
from high potting thanMrom any other cause. 
Digitized by ^OOSit 


Let them stop in the cold frame till the end of 
September, then they should be taken to the 
lightest part of a rather warm greenhouse or pit, 
and well elevated to the glass. The plants will 
be much benefited by the application of weak 
liquid-manure when they have filled the pots 
with roots. The double varieties are very use¬ 
ful for cut flowers when grown in the same way. 

' Odontoglossum. 


jSj3Chynanthos. —Most of the species of 
/Eschynanthus make good basket plants, their 
drooping habit of growth fitting them well for 
the purpose. They are amongst the easiest of 
stove plants to manage, as if the pots they 
occupy are well drained, the material in which 
they are grown fairly porous, and if care is 
taken to give them enough water during the 
time of active growth, with no more in winter 
than will keep the soil slightly moist, they 
seldom fail to thrive and flower satisfactorily. 
They look best in wire-baskets, suspended over 
the paths; their time of flowering necessarily 
varies with the temperature they are kept in. 
In a warm stove a good many of the kinds come 
in early in the summer; others, such as AS 
grandiflorus and /E. splendid us, usually bloom 
late in summer or early in autumn. The last 
named is almost erect in growth, and is best 
grown in pots and the shoots staked. The 
drooping-habited sorts are best in pots even 
when used as basket plants, plunging the pots in 
Moss in the baskets; in this way they have a 
much better appearance. As soon as the earliest 
flowered examples have done blooming they 
should at once be cut book, shortening the 
shoots nearly to the rims of the pots ; if this is 
not done the branches get into an unsightly, 
straggling condition, and only flower at the 
extremities. The late-blooming kinds should 
now be encouraged with weak manure water, 
which will increase the size and improve the 
quality of the flowers. Spring is the usual time 
to propagate these plants, but if there is any 
deficiency of stock, cuttings may now be put in, 
by which means time will be saved. The 
extremities of the shoots are best for cuttings, 
though any portion of the current season’s 
growth will answer. The cuttings should be 
about 6 inches long, removing the two lowest 
pairs of leaves. Where examples are wanted 
that will be effective in the shortest time, it will 
be best to put six or eight cuttings together in 
5-inch pots, drained and half filled with peat, to 
which plenty of sand has been added, filling up 
with sand alone. The cuttings, if put in at 
equal distances apart round the pots, stood in a 
brisk heat, covered with propagating glasses, 
kept moist and shaded from the sun, will strike 
in a few weeks. As soon as they are well 
rooted, move them just as they are, with the 
balls and roots intact, into pots 2 inches larger, 
now using the peat with less sand in it. Keep 
in a stove temperature through the autumn; 
about the end of the year stop the shoots. In 

a they will grow apace, and may be ex- 
to flower freely in summer.—T. 

Cyanophyllum magniflcum.— This 
plant though now seldom met with, is one of 
the most telling fine leaved species ever intro¬ 
duced. There are two ways of treating the plant, 
either to grow it to a large size so as to show the 
character of its immense leaves when fully 
developed, in which case it must have a large 
amount of pot room ; or to confine the cultiva¬ 
tion to comparatively small examples so as to 
admit of their being stood amongst the other 
occupants of the stove. In this latter form it is 
the most useful. It is also very effective when 
associated with Ferns andthe more elegant habited 
kinds of Palms when grouped in rooms, halls, 
&o. It may be so used in the summer time, if 
not allowed to remain too long out of heat. 
With liberal treatment the plant is a quick 
grower, and when it is required for the purposes 
named the stock must be kept up by frequent 
propagation. Where large examples exist they 
usually push side shoots at every joint, and if 
these are cut out right at the base when they 
are some 9 inches or 10 inches in length they 
will root readily. The cuttings will strike 
readily put singly into 4-inch or 5-inch pots 
filled with a mixture of peat and sand, and kept 
close and shaded in a propagating frame or under 
bell-glasses. When they are rooted give them 
a light position, and shade when the sun is 
bright. In a month or so after the cuttings are 


struck the plants will require moving into pots 
3 inches or 4 inches larger ; in these they may 
remain for the winter. Where any plants, 
either large or of a medium size, have lost 
their bottom leaves, it is best to cut off the 
tops, severing them at about twojor three joints 
from the extremities. These treated in the 
manner described, make the best plants. The 
stools will soon break into growth if kept in a 
warm house, and in this way will provide a 
stock of cuttings.—N. 

Meyenia ereota. —Where free-flowering 
stove plants that will bloom in a comparatively 
small state are required, this Meyenia is a suit¬ 
able subject. There are two varieties of it; in 
both the ground colour of the flowers is purple ; 
in one the throat is yellow, in the other white. 
The planks are easily and quickly grown ; cut¬ 
tings root freely if put in during the spring or 
summer. Plants struck now will flower well 
during the latter part of next summer, and con¬ 
tinue as long as the plants keep growing. In 
selecting cuttings choose shoots that have no 
flower-buds on them, as the blooming wood is 
slow in making roots, and does not move freely 
afterwards. When the plants are growing 
freely, enough soft shoots may generally be 
found. These should be taken off when about 
3 inches long, and inserted 2 inches apart in pots 
or nans filled with sand. If kept moist and 
shaded in a stove temperature the cuttings will 
soon strike. Allow two or three weeks to elapse 
afterwards before potting off, then put them 
singly in 3-inch or 4-inch pots. Ordinary turfy 
loam, with some sifted leaf-mould and a sprink¬ 
ling of sand, will answer well. As soon as the 
plants have made a little top-growth, pinch out 
the points of the shoots; keep them near the 
glass, where they will get plenty of light through 
the autumn and winter.—T. 

Gelosias, or Feathered Cocks¬ 
combs. —When the strain is good and the 
plants well grown these are remarkably effective 
for greenhouse, conservatory, and house decora¬ 
tion. Some of the prettiest I have yet seen 
were at their best in the conservatory at Seacox 
Heath, Hawkhurst, at this time last year. Mr. 
Gilmour has a good selection, and evidently 
knows how to grow the plants. The seed was 
sown about the middle of April, and when up 
the seedlings were kept near the glass. They 
were first potted off singly into 24 -inch pots, 
and before they became badly root-bound they 
were shifted into 34-inch pots. Kept growing 
in a warm frame they soon needed a final shift 
into 54-inch pots, the soil used in each instance 
consisting of equal portions of turfy loam, leaf 
soil, and peat, plenty of sharp sand being added. 
In potting, the soil is rammed very firmly, and 
there is no doubt that this firm-rooting medium 
has something to do with the sturdiness of the 
plants, none of them being much above 18 inches 
in height, and yet they were abundantly and 
strongly flowered. They are not kept in frames 
long after the final shift is given, but are trans¬ 
ferred to an airy greenhouse, and otherwise 
treated similarly to Balsams. The syringe serves 
tS'keep red spider in check, and frequent sup¬ 
plies of liquid manure, formed from soot and 
sheep’s droppings, tend to keep the plants in 
good health and colour. They are far more 
beautiful than the ordinary Cockscomb, and 
amply repay for the trouble taken with them.—L 

G-re villeas as flowering* plants. —Some 
of the Grevilleas are the most persistent 
flowering of hard-wooded greenhouse shrubs, 
and among those that bloom nearly all through 
the year, one kind—G. Preissi—is at its best 
during the autumn and winter months. The 
flowers o&*U of them are peculiarly curved and 
borne freely, except those of G. ix)DustaV.tthich 
in most gardens is the only representative of the 
genus to be met with. This is cultivated for 
the sake of its foliage, whioh renders it available 
for sub-tropical work in summer and for many 
other purposes, as the quantities brought into 
Covent-garden Market will testify. G. rosmari- 
nifolia is a dense-growing shrub with closely 
packed clusters of flowers at the end of every 
shoot. The flowers are of a reddish-purple 
colour, and last a long time in perfection, 
besides whioh a succession is kept up for months. 
In a warm greenhouse it blooms well in April, 
but under less favourable conditions not so 
early. This Grevillea is one of the hardiest 
among Australian shrubs, for in the south and 
west of England it will survive the winter ont- 
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sand ; drain thoroughly and water freely. The 
following are Borne of the most beautiful kinds: 

N. davallioi des. —This is nor a characteristic 
species, inasmuch as its lower pinna; are always 
sterile, and the upper ones are lengthened out, 
becoming narrower and fertile, which gives it a 
singular appearance. It is, however, an excep¬ 
tionally beautiful Fern ; the fronds are from 
2 feet to 5 feet in length on well-grown speci¬ 
mens ; the fertile pinna; are some 10 inches long, 
and scarcely half an inch wide, whilst the lower 
sterile pinna; are not more than half the length 
and double the width. The fronds are of a 
spreading, pendent habit, and bright-green in 
colour. 

N. davallioi des furcans (the subject of 
our illustration) has the points of all its 
segments forked or tasselled. To those 
who like these formations it will recom¬ 
mend itself as a remarkably handsome Fern. 
The species and the variety are both natives 
of Java, and require more heat than the 
majority of the kinds to develop their fronds ; 
but when these are formed their leathery con¬ 
sistency enables them to wilhstand a lower tem¬ 
perature, and fits them for the temporary 
decoration of the dwelling-house, if requisite. 

N. exaltata is at once a thoroughly character¬ 
istic species, tolerably hardy, and a plant of 
great beauty. It produces fronds some 3 feet to 
5 feet in length and some 3 inches broad. They are 
pinnate, the pinnae being ear-shaped at the base, 
where they overlap each other. The fronds are 
pendent and pale-green. It forms a beautiful 


of-doors; indeed, the finest specimen I have 
ever seen was as an open-air shrub on the south 
coast of Devon. Another species of equal 
hardiness, and flowering at the same season is G. 
sulphurea, a dense-growing bush with pale- 
yellow coloured blossoms. A specimen of this 
against one of the walls at Coombe-wood sur¬ 
vived many winters, and flowered profusely 
every year. Like G. rosmarinifolia, it will 
flower at this time under glass. G. ericifolia is a 
dwarf, dense-growing kind with needle-like 
leaves. The flowers are borne very freely, and 
are of a bright-red colour. As a pot plant it is 
very suitable, as under favourable conditions it 
blooms profusely and that, too, during the early 
months of the year. G. punicea, a bright-red 
flowered species, is very showy, but it appears 
to be a scarce kind. G. Preissi is, from a foliage 
point of view, quite different from any of the 
others, the leaves being very finely divided, 
while the growth of the plant is free and open 
in character. The flowers are borne in dense 
terminal clusters, of a bright-pink colour, with 
a very prominent curved style of a much deeper 
hue. This Grevillea is also known under the 
name of G. Thelemoniana.—T. 


FERNS FOR AMATEURS. 

Saw Ferns (Nephrolepis. ) 

This is a family of Ferns possessing great 
beauty, and especially adapted for draping rock- 
work in a naturally arranged fernery, and they 
also form beautiful objects as basket plants, their 


Java Saw Fern (Xephrolepis davallioides furcans). 


creeping stolons, or runners, enabling them to 
form quite a mass of elegant greenery. There 
is, however, one character connected with 
Nephrolepis which calls for careful attention at 
the hands of the cultivator, and that is the fact 
that all the pinna; are jointed to the main stem, 
and if the plants Buffer from lack of moisture, 
the frond does not droop or flag, but the pinnae 
all fall away from the stems, leaving them 
bare, and what had been a mass of beautiful 
fronds, is converted into a heterogenous mass 
of sticks. On this account, when grown in pots, 
or hanging-baskets, great care is requisite in 
regularly supplying them with water. When 
planted out amongst rockwork they are enabled 
to seek their own living to a great extent; but, 
upon the least sign of the leaves falling, let the 
surrounding soil have a good soaking with water, 
for the casting of leaves is a sure indication of 
the supply of moisture being short. Another 
feature of this family are the long, slender, wiry, 
running stems which they throw out, and which, 
at some distance from the parent, forms another 
plant, so that they speedily form a grand mass, 
and from these may be rapidly increased. For 
cutting they are not useful Ferns, the peculiar 
dropping of the leaves causing them to he any¬ 
thing but ornamental, and, if used in this 
manner, they are apt to cause great disappoint¬ 
ment and discomfiture. They should be planted 
in a mixture of peat, lo^m, leaf-mould, and 
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drapery on rockwork, and is also well adapted 
for casket culture. 

N. pectinata is another common, but very 
handsome, plant; its fronds attain to a length 
of about 3 feet, but are more often about 18 
inches ; the width is about 1 inch, becoming 
narrower towards the top, the colour being 
light-green. It is better adapted for clothing 
rockwork than for hanging-baskets. 

N. hirsutula is an erect-growing plant; the 
stem clothed with long reddish-brown hairs. 
The fronds attain a height of from 1 foot to 
3 feet, and from 6 inches to 8 inches in width, 
the colour being a very deep green. It forms 
a handsome specimen as a pot plant, but is a 
very thirsty subject. 

N. Duffi is a peculiar Fern, different in 
habit and appearance from anything else known 
to me. The fronds are erect and from a foot to 
18 inches high ; they divide into two and three 
divisions a snort distance from the base, densely 
furnished with round or somewhat fan-shaped 
pinnae, near the top they become again divided, 
forming elegant tassels, and these are drooping, 
which render the plant extremely ornamental. 

N. splendens is a rare and handsome plant, 
which appears to have been allowed to almost 
disappear from cultivation. Its fronds are from 
2 feet to between 4 feet and 5 feet long, and about 
10 inches across, the pinnae being narrow and 
light-green. It is of a pendent habit. N. 


undulata is a deciduous plant; it forms tuberous 
roots, and its fronds die annually. This fact 
causes it to still remain rare, as the pot is often 
emptied on the rubbish heap, the plant supposed 
to be dead. It is erect in habit, the fronds vary¬ 
ing from a foot to 18 inches in height; the pinnae 
are ear-shaped at the base on the upper edge, 
and deeply toothed, the bold sori rendering the 
plant very handsome. 

N. tdherosa also makes tubers at its roots, 
which form young plants, and by which 
means it may be easily increased. This, by 
some, is confounded with the previously-named 
kind, from which, however, it differs in several 
respects, not the least of which is its evergreen 
(instead of deciduous) character. It is also of 
pendent habit, and forms a beautiful basket- 
plant. The fronds are narrow, from 18 inches 
to 2 feet in length, pendent, and deep green. 

N. falciform is is a Bornean plant of distinct 
appearance and great beauty, the fronds are 
spreading (scarcely pendent), and about 2£ feet 
in length ; the lower pinnce somewhat reduced, 
roundish, the fertile ones larger and broader, 
curving upwards in the shape of a reaping-hook, 
and deep-green; it is a rare species in cultiva¬ 
tion. 

N. ensifolia is another bold-growing, hand¬ 
some evergreen species, with fronds some 3 feet 
in length, with broad bright-green pinnae some 
5 inches long. The fronds are spreading, and 
slightly pendent. 

The above are the majority of the cultivated 
Nephrolepis, and Fern-growers will find them all 
sufficiently distinct when growing side by side 
in the fernery, however near they may approach 
each other as dried specimens. They are 
plants which are widely distributed over the 
tropical portions of both hemispheres, and 
naturally there are many intermediate forms, 
brought about by climatic influence, but even 
many of these would be found to retain their 
distinctive characters under cultivation. 

J. Jarvis. 

4955. —Lifting* Ohamserops Fortunei. 
—“ W. H. J.” had certainly better lift his plant 
of this at once, for, if carefully done, this Palm 
may be lifted at any time of the year ; and as 
the position is described as very windy, the 
plant will always have a battered, weather¬ 
beaten look that destroys all its ornamental pro¬ 
perties ; but under the shelter of a glass roof it 
will be far more satisfactory. That there are some 
good specimens in the most favoured spots in 
England does not prove that they are the best 
subjects that can be employed for open-air de¬ 
coration, as I would far sooner have a plant that 
can brave our worst storms with impunity, let 
it be ever so common, than one that is a novelty, 
but which always looks miserable ; for nothing 
detracts from the charm of a garden so much as 
half-dead specimens, dragging out a miserable 
existence. Give me something that looks at 
home, if it is to find a place in my garden.— 
J. G. 11. 

4942. — Treatment of Maiden hair 
Ferns. —How many fail to grow these lovely 
Ferns ? Yet they are by no means difficult to 
manage, and I would advise “M. E. S.” to try 
again, for he will surely be more successful next 
time. Supposing he buys some plants in 
3-inch or 4-inch pots; as soon as they are full 
of roots get some sandy peat and fibrous turf 
that has been stacked long enough to kill the 
Grass; let him break it up into small pieces, 
and add some coarse silver sand, mix well 
together, then get clean pots, one size larger 
than the plants are in, and after putting broken 
potsherds at the bottom, about \ inch deep, 
place some of the roughest soil, and then set the 
plant on this, merely knocking it out of its pot, 
removing the crocks, and gently loosen the 
roots ; ram the soil down very firm, give a good 
soaking of water and set in a shaded greenhouse, 
water freely when dry, but do not syringe the 
foliage, and do not pick the fronds for decoration 
until the plants are strong.—J. G. H. 

4956. —Painting a greenhouse.— No other paint 
does so well (or a greenhouse os ordinary white lead. If it 
is made up with the beet boiled oil, and little or no 
turpentine added, there will not be much smell, which 
arises chiefly from the turpentine. In place of the latter 

S ut in a email quantity of *' driers." The paint will do no 
amage if the ventilators are opened, and will be dry in 
eight to twelve hours.—J. K., Southend. 

Our readers mill kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes , especially of gardens o 
a picturesque character. 

Original from 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from July 28 th 
• to August 4 th. 

Lifted the crop of early Potatoes. When a more prolific 
root than the average was discovered the tubers were laid 
on one Bide. From these the seed tubers will be selected. 

I am deeply impressed with the value of selection. The 
seed Potatoes were laid in an open shed to harden the 
skins. Earthed up Celery, first removing all offsets and 
small leaves which grow out from the base of the plants. 
Drew more soil up to Leeks, also earthed up winter greens 
of all kinds; it strengthens, supports, and shelters the 
plants. Planted out Coleworts, also Lettuces and Endives. 
Made another sowing of Brown Cos Lettuces and Green 
Curled Endive. Tied up full-grown plants to blanch. Cut 
Herbs for drying. Pulled up the autumn-sown Onions and 
laid them on the ground to ary and oomplete the ripening. 
Planted a vacant pit with Nonpareil Dwarf Frenoh Beans; 
this crop will come in useful during the latter part of the 
autumn, after the Beans outside are out off by frosts. 
Made up a Mushroom-bed in a large shed; shall make up 
others in succession in the same building. Collected 
manure for the purpose, and placed it in an open Bhed to 
dry. Pinohed in the rambling shoots of Scarlet Runners. 
Commenced taking cuttings of bedding plants, beginning 
first with the Verbenas. I like to take these early, before 
the plants have exhausted themselves with much bloom¬ 
ing. The outtingB will root at this season in the open air, 
under a shady wall, if kept moist. The beds of exotics are 
now looking well, though more sunshine would add to their 
brightness. Lawns are mowed and gravel walks rolled 
weekly now. Looked over Roses, removing faded flowers, 
and dusting on a little sulphur wherever a spot of mildew 
appeared. Loosened the ties round the early-budded 
plants; the buds, in many instanoes, are starting. Headed 
book the shoots to within half an inch of the bud; the 
remainder of the shoot will be cut away later on. Re¬ 
arranged the conservatory ; stirred up the borders, and 
watered any dry spots in the soil. Climbeis. such as 
Passion flowers and Taosonias, are very beautiful now*, as 
are also Fuchsias, planted in the border and trained up to 
pillars and rafters. All the hard wooded plants that are 
grown in pots are now' in the open air to he ripened and 
hardened by exposure. Great care is exercised in the 
watering. Ripe Grapes are kept as cool os possible—t.e., 
no fire-heat is used, and there is a continual, but steady, 
circulation of air going on. In the early houses the growth 
is pretty well completed, and if a stray lateral or two 
should appear no harm will be done, but I should not 
permit much late growth after the oropis out, and the 
wood ripe. Late growth excites and leads to late root- 
action and a waste of material. The Hackw'ood Park and 
Old Red Tomatoes are now fruiting well under glass, and 
also in the open. No young growth is permitted on the 
main stems anywhere. Looked over wall-trees to nail in 
young wood where required, cut out recently-made 
growth, thinned the Pears where too numerous. Plums 
do not require any thinning this year, though Peaches are 
plentiful. Sowed Prickly Spinach for autumn use. I shall 
sow later on for spring. Sowed Telegraph Cucumber 
seeds to raise plants for house m autumn and winter. 
They are sown singly in small pots plunged in a bed of 
Cocoa-fibre near the glass. 


Greenhouse. 

Hard wooded plants.— Amateurs who have not had 
much experience in the cultivation of pot plants, yet who 
wish to try their hand with some of the hard wooded kinds, 
will find it better to begin with those that are the easiest 
to grow; after succeeding with whioh they will be more 
likely to manage the sorts that require close attention, 
and often something that is exceptional in the treatment 
necessary to induce them to thrive and flower satisfac¬ 
torily. Amongst the plants in question that are the most 
easy to grow may be named the different kinds of 
Polygala, of which P. Dalmaisiana and P. oppositi- 
folia are the most deserving of notice. Both these kinds 
are free growers that are not at all delicate at the roots, or 
liable to get out of condition. They are also free bloomers; 
the prevailing oolour of the flowers is a peculiar Bhade of 
purple, not so plentiful as some others—a circumstance 
which makes them more attractive. Plants that flowered 
at the usual time, about the end of May, or beginning of 
June, and have since been cut baok, the proceeding 
season’s growth requires to be shortened to within about 
six inches of where it springs from, annually, as soon as 
the blooming is over, otherwise the branches get so long 
as to have a straggling appearance, will now be better 
out-of-doors, and should be kept there until the end of 
September. Syringe them freely every day, driving the 
water through them with enough force to remove any red 
spider that may attack the leaves, against whioh it is 
necessary to guard by this means. 

Eriostemons.— These plants are alike remarkable 
for their freedom of growth and the profusion of flowers 
whicn they bear. The leaves are of a tough, leathery 
nature, so that they are little subject to the attaoks of in¬ 
sects. After blooming, the seed vessels should be picked 
off before the seeds have time to grow, as if left on to come 
to maturity, they greatly waste the energies of the plants 
which should be directed to making new growth for flower¬ 
ing next summer. The plants Bhould now be stood out-of 
doors. Exposure in the open air is necessary, as with this 
treatment they will flow'er from the base of almost every 
leaf that Is formed during the present season. E. inter¬ 
media and E. neriifolia are the best kinds. Their star- 
shaped, pure white flowers are not individually so con¬ 
spicuous as those of some things; but they are borne in 
such quantities as to almost hide the leaves which makes 
up for their deficiency in size. 

Correas.— 1 The varieties that are now in cultivation 
are mostly seedlings, which have been raised from the 
original species that are indigenous to New Holland and 
adjaoent countries. The different sorts bloom at different 
times from spring to autumn. They are all free growers, 
but do not attain so large a size as some hardwooded sub¬ 
jects thatoome from the same countries. They are easily kept 
in a healthy condition if only they are fairly attended to. 
Plants that bloomed daring Jast autumn and in the spring 
will now have made mote or less growth, aoc will be better 
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outside, for, though if grown in a sufficiently light house, 
and they are kept near to the glass, they will ripen their 
wood enough to enable them to bloom fairly; yet, when 
fully exposed to the sun and air, so as to get the growth 
well solidified, they will flower more profusely. They may 
remain out-of doors in the south of this country until the 
end of September. In the northern oounties it will be 
better to take them inside about the middle of the month. 
Syringe them daily whilst they are outdoors. The best 
varieties are C. Brilliant, C. cardinalis, and C. bicolor. 

Myrtles.—The different kinds of Myrtle are as much 
grown for the agreeable perfume of their leaves as for the 
flowers they produoe; yet the latter are not to be despised. 
The Bhoots, clothed with their glossy green foliage, afford 
suitable material for using in bouquets, in which, with 
Ferns, there is nothing better. Whatever shortening in 
the branches required, will have been done immediately 
the plants had finished blooming, since which they will 
have made most of their season’s growth. The extent to 
which they flower depends a good deal on the wood being 
well ripened, to assist whioh they should, if not already in 
the open air, be put out at onoe. Hardwooded plants of 
all kinds when out-of-doors require their pots protecting 
from the sun, as, if exposed, they get too hot for the 
tender young roots, which lay closely packed against the 
inner surface, to bear. In this way much injury is often 
done. A piece of bast mat, or any material of a like de¬ 
scription, fixed round the pots, is as good a way as any to 
give the requisite shade. This is neoessary, as plants of 
this nature will not do with their pots plunged in ooal 
ashes, or other material of a like character, in a manner 
that is usually practised with some kinds of softwooded, 
quick-growing things. For a week or ten days the plants 
should be stood where they will be shaded from the sun 
in the middle of the day, either by a wall, building, or 
trees, after which they ought to be put where they will be 
under its full influence, but be somewhat sheltered from 
the wind. When out-of-doors the soil in the pots naturally 
dries up quicker than it does when under glass, so that it 
becomes neoessary to look well after them with water. The 
safest course is to examine the plants morning and even¬ 
ing. 

Cyclamens. —Plants that were raised from seed sown 
last summer, should now be in a condition for moving into 
the pots in whioh they are to flower. Such as are six 
inches in diameter will be laige enough. Good turfy 
loam of a yellow colour, with a little leaf-mould, sand, and 
some old mellow oow-dung, if obtainable, if not, rotten 
stable-manure will answer for them. Drain well and make 
the material solid in the pots. The plants should now be kept 
in a pit or frame that is fully under the influence of the 
sun; but care must be taken to keep them regularly 
shaded, except when the weather is dull and cloudy. Cy¬ 
clamens will not do well if exposed to the solar rays ; the 
nature of their leaves is such that they cannot bear them, 
unless in a subdued form. Air should be given daily, but 
in less quantities than most .things require. The lights 
should also be closed early enough in the afternoons, so as 
to keep the plants warmer’than ordinary greenhouse stook 
need to be. This is especially necessary in the case of 
seedlings that have not yet flowered, the object with which 
is to get them on in size as quickly as possible. Keep the 
soil moderately moist, and syringe over head in the after¬ 
noons at the time the air is shut off. The plants Bhould be 
frequently looked over to Bee that they are free from 
aphides and red spider, both of which insects are some¬ 
times troublesome. Should aphides be disoovered, fumiga¬ 
tion must be repeated at snort intervals until they are 
completely destroyed, as if allowed to remain, they will 
quickly do an amount of injury that cannot afterwards be 
set to rights. 

Old Cyclamens.— Plants that have bloomed, and 
were stood outside afterwards under a wall, or elsewhere 
where they would be shaded from the sun during the 
hottest part of the day, or, still better, if in a cold frame, 
with a thin shade over them, will now do with the soil being 
kept drier than when growth wae going on ; but they must 
not be quite dry, in the way that is sometimes practised or 
they will be much injured. See also that in their case the 
foliage is free from insects, through the attacks of whioh, 
red spider and alphides, old plants often lose most or all 
of their leaves. In summer, after flowering, a portion of 
the leaves usually go off, but when the whole die it is 
generally through the effects of the insects named. 

Thomas Baduss. 


pots at onoe. Sometimes the late plants are layered into 
the fruiting-pots at onoe. This saves both time and labour. 
New plantations of Strawberries may be made now, and if 
strong plants are used there is no reason why a good crop 
should not be gathered the following year. Make the land 
Arm before planting. Cut up the old exhausted beds as 
soon as the crop is gathered. Strawberry plants that are 
isolated are the most prolific, and bear tne finest fruit. 
Do not damp or syringe Melons ripening their fruit, but 
ventilate freely. Late Melons should be kept thin of 
growth. Pinch all the lateral shoots to one Joint beyond 
the fruits, and if too many laterals are thrown out by the 
main stems remove the weakest when quite small, as over¬ 
crowding only weakens all. It is never wise to leave the 
setting of Melons to chance or insects; better set the beet 
placed fruits, when the pollen is dry, about II o’clock in 
the forenoon, and as soon as enough for a crop are set and 
swelling remove the remainder. If late Grapes, that are 
expected to keep till spring, require any more thinning 
attention should be given to them at onoe. The Peaches 
in the late houses will now be ripening their fruit. Over¬ 
hanging leaves should be pushed on one side to let in the 
sunshine to oolour the fruits. Ripening Peaches muBt be 
looked over daily, as if a Peach is permitted to fall it is 
bruised and useless. Thin Apples and Pears on espaliers 
and pyramids. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Make up Mushroom-beds as opportunity serves, either 
... buildings, or in ridges in the open air. In preparing the 
manure it must not be exposed to the washings of heavy 
rains. Those who have a spare cellar never need wish for 
a better Mushroom-house. Thin out late-sown Carrots. 
Lift early Potatoes, and plant the land again with some 
other useful crop. Winter Spinach or Onions may succeed 
early Potatoes without digging the land; in fact, if the 
latter is in good condition, it will be better for Spinach than 
if freshly manured and newly dug up, especially if the Boil 
is heavy and retentive. Take up autumn-sown Onions and 
lay them out to ripen, also Shallots and Garlic. Cut Herbs 
for drying, and gather vegetables for mixed pickles. The 
Peas require sunshine to fill the pods, though I neve* 
remember seeing them more luxuriant, but they do not 
fill well. Sow Cuoumber seeds to produoe plants for 
winter fruiting. There is nothing better than Telegraph 
Cucumber. Plants in frames must be kept in good bearing 
condition by frequent top-dressings, and by regularly 
pinching the young growth and removing discoloured 
foliage. Sprinkle early in the afternoon of fine days, and 
dose with plenty of sun-heat in. This will do much to 
keep out red spider. This is a good season to sow Turnips 
for winter use. The Chirk Castle Black Stone, the Red 
American Stone, and Orange Jelly are good, hardy kinds. 
Cut all Vegetable Marrows when large enough for use. 
Plant an early dwarf Kidney Bean in a pit or frame for 
late use. Keep the growth of Tomatoes thin. Help the 
heavily-cropped plants with liquid-manure. If dry weather 
should set in the Celery will need liberal supplies of water. 
Earth up the early crop. E. Hobday. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The time is near at hand when preparation must be 
made for propagating the stock of summer bedding plants. 
I like to begin early, especially with such things as 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, and plants of that character, and 
then there will be time to get them potted off and well 
established before winter, and no difficulty will be 
experienced in securing an abundant stock of nice, clean 
young cuttings in spring. Cuttings of anything choice in 
the way of Pentstemons and Antirrhinums had better be 
secured now, and planted under a handlight, or in a cold 
frame, placed in a cool situation. Delphiniums have been 
very bnght. Of late years much improvement has been 
effeoted in this class of plants. Seeds of the .best kinds 
may be gathered as they ripen. The small scarlet variety, 
D. cardinale, is pretty and very distinot. If the seeds are 
cut away from the plants as Boon as the flowers fall 
secondary flowering stems will, in many instances, be 
formed, not equal in vigour to the first, but still useful. 
Cuttings of choice evergreen shrubs will now root unde r glass 
in a cool border, in light, sandy soil, made firm. Nearly 
all the smaller species and varieties of Conifers will root 
from outtings under glass now. It is best to take them 
from the upper part of the tree. Cuttings of the Lawson 
Cypress are somewhat difllcult to root; at least, I have 
found them so. Hollyhock and Dahlia stakes and ties 
must be looked to, as it is very annoying to see the plants 
blown over. Pick the seeds from annuals, such as the 
Scarlet Linum, Ac. Never permit a shabby, unhealthy 
plant to remain in the borders, as the eyes seem to single 
out such unsatisfactory objects and dwell upon them. 
Give stimulants to plants in window-boxes, and train 
creepers on walls, Ao. 


Fruit Garden. 


Gather fruit for preserving as it ripens. Most fruits are 
late this year. Collect the young Strawberry plants from 
the beds, whioh have been layered in pots for forcing, as 
soon as they are well established, and shift into fruiting 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The fragrant and beautiful white-flowered Tobacco 
(Niootiana affinis) is now in bloom in the open air, and 
nightly perfumes the entire garden. This plant is quite as 
easily cultivated as the common N. virginica, with red 
flowers, and I do not know of anything that grows so 
quickly and strongly from seed. Plants from seed sown 
in April are now, in many cases, in bloom with me, and 
those started in April but little behind them, and even 
stronger in growth. The old-fashioned Honesty (Lunaria 
biennis) has been very effective until just lately, but the 
flowers are now over, and the peculiar-looking, flat seed- 
pods just setting. If required for decoration these should 
be gathered directly the seeds are ripe—or rather before 
than after—and before they become injured by wind or 
rain ; remove the outer husks very carefully, and also the 
flattish Beeds, when the elegant silvery mid-rib or 
diaphragm only will remain, and a good spray of these 
forms a very beautiful and lasting 1 objeot. It is not yet too 
late to bow seed for next year’s flowering. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, of late-flowering varieties, may still be placed in 
larger pots, but the ordinary October and November 
flowering kinds ought by this to be well rooted, out, and 
established. Cuttings formed of the strong-growing points 
of such floriferous varieties as Elaine, Mrs. Bundle, Peter 
the Great, Ac., will root readily now in a close, moist 
atmosphere, and, if shifted onoe into 5-inoh or 6-inch pots, 
they will throw from one to three or four blooms each, and 
form nice little decorative plants late in the season. Seed 
of herbaoeous Calceolarias Bhould now be sown; it does 
best in a mixture of fine loam and leaf-soil, with an eighth 
of an inch of the latter, very finely Bifted and mixed with a 
little silver-sand, on the surface, and free drainage below. 
The seed should be barely oovered with the fine soil, and 
the boxes or pans placed in a close, shady frame or pit, and 
kept constantly moist. The same treatment will suit 
Cinerarias, which may still be sown for the spring display; 
indeed, it is no use starting these at all early in town air, 
as, if forward, they suffer bo much during the winter. 
Primulas ought all to be placed in their flowering-pots as 
soon as possible; these like a rough and porous, loamy 
soil, with good drainage. Cyolamen seed should be sown 
at onoe; soil, the same as for Caloeolarias, but rougher; 
Keep it constantly moist until it germinates. 

_ B. C. R. 

Lobelia Kin? Of the Bluea—This is a very distinct 
and effective variety. It is of oompaot and tufted habit, 
the flowers large, of an intense deep blue colour, with a 
large, clearly-defined pure white eye.— W. H. G. 

Lilium giganteum.—I have at this moment flower¬ 
ing in my garden, at an elevation of 760 feet above the sea 
level, a good specimen of the Lilium giganteum ; height of 
stem, 8 feet 6 inches ; length of flower, 8 inches ; width of 
flower, 6 inches; number of blooms on a spike, 10. I 
should be glad to compare notes with any of your readers 
as to the treatment of this grand flower.—E. D. Thomas. 

6001.— Flower seeds for a small garden.— Sow 
now Saponaria calabrica, Candytufts various, Nemophila 
various, Myoeotis dlssiti flora, Limn&nthes Douglas!, fltlene 
’ oompacta, and any of the hardy annuals fancied. Better 
sow in nursery beds thinly and transplant in autumn, 
6 inohes or 6 inches Apart—E. H. 
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FRUIT. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 

The plentifulness of the Gooseberry, and the 
simple cultural details necessary to have the 
finest fruit have lessened its value in the 
estimation of many instead of far increasing 
it; consequently in many cases such a high 
value is not placed upon this very luscious 
and sparkling fruit as should be the case. 
It must, indeed, be a poor soil that will 
not produce a crop of Gooseberries, and from 
the north to the south of England, scarcely a 
garden is without its plot of this thriving and 
free-producing fruit bush. It is met with in the 
high-class garden, in the humble plot of cottager 
and amateur, and on many a crumbling ruin the 
Gooseberry has taken a hold, showing in its 
tenacity of life a supreme indifference to 
kindly soils or special methods of culture. The 
fruit can also be used in so many ways. A 
Gooseberry tart is as appropriate to Whit-Sunday 
as a goose to the Michaelmas festival; and when 
preserved, bottled, or eaten raw, the sweetness 
and juiciness of the fruits are pleasant to most 
palates. On many a lordly table is a plate of 
ripe Gooseberries, often more picked from than 
even the luscious Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines, 
and other high-class fruits, so that in every 


Champagne, Warrington. Green: Gascoigne, 
Early Harry, Pitmaston Green Gage, and Rose- 
berry, here figured. 

The kinds that may be recommended for 
bottling are Rumbullion, green and yellow, 
Cheshire Lass, and Companion. For preserv¬ 
ing : Ironmonger, Warrington, and Rough Red, 
all well-known and excellent varieties. The best 
for making jams, though Gooseberry jam is not 
in request so much as that of other fruits, are 
the small-fruited kinds. E. C. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

Tiikre will be differences of opinion as to the 
best methods of Strawberry culture till the end 
of time, and what is being written now is but 
a repetition of what has oeen said during the 
past twenty years. With a favourable season 
one method gets exalted, with an unfavourable 
season, Buch as last year was, another method 
of culture is advised. All are good, all will be 
more or less successful, but success is, after all, 
far more dependent upon soils and seasons than 
upon anything else. Strawberries are very 
easily grown, and they are sometimes hard to 
kill, even by the most persistent negligence ; 
but, on the whole, the finest average crops 
come to the grower who has the best soil and 
gives the amplest cultivation. How many 
gardeners are there who employ their forced 



Roeeberry Gooseberry. 


large garden it is quite essential to give a good 
place to the fruit under consideration. 

And what can be called a “ good place ?’* Is 
it an out-of-the-way corner for the trees to be 
forgotten, except in the fruiting season ? Cer¬ 
tainly not ; but in a fairly open spot, where, 
if possible, there is a good depth of sound, well- 
drained loam, keeping, if possible, during the 
summer season, the surface cool and moist by 
means of a mulch. To those who cannot and 
have not the time to grow Gooseberries trained 
like Currants on a north wall, then cultivate 
them in bush form, such as we see in most 
gardens, giving plenty of space to permit of the 
plants receiving their rightful share of light or 
air and the comfortable gathering of the fruit. 
Very little pruning is needed, and this may be 
done in the winter season. The finest fruit is 
secured from well-ripened wood of the previous 
year, and so it will be necessary to thin out; 
a few of the aged branches here and there to give 
place to the spring growth, and also well thin 
the centre so as to let in the light and air into 
the bush. Any shoots also close down upon the 
ground may be taken off and used as cuttings, 
which strike with the greatest ease if dibbled in 
a fairly good soil by the side of a wall, or in 
some similar position. The variety which is 
figured here is not known to many ; but it is 
very sweet and pleasant, the fruits green, small, 
and very freely produced. 

A good selection of Gooseberries would include 
the following:— White: Bright Venus, White¬ 
smith, Snowball. Yellow: Broom Girl, Leader, 
Early Sulphur, Levellff. * > RuL Ironriionger, 
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plants for the making of new beds, and, on the 
whole, in what way can better results be ob¬ 
tained ? The plants are there to hand in large 
quantities; if not employed in that way they 
must be absolutely wasted, but being employed 
and planted out, say, at 2 feet apart each way 
in good soil, they produce the following year 
quite three times as much, perhaps more, fruit 
than the very best of runners of the pre¬ 
vious season could give. Is nob that a great 
gain ? The fact that most gardeners have such 
large quantities of forced plants at their dis¬ 
posal every year enables them to have a fresh 
bed of plants put out every year, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to see how they can do better. Their chief 
want, of course, beyond fruit is an ample supply 
of runners for the making of pot plants, and 
some of the potted runners of the previous 
year if planted out in the autumn and kept 
denuded of bloom the following spring invari¬ 
ably give the earliest and best runners. Ordin¬ 
ary garden culture of Strawberries seems thus 
to lie in a nutshell, and as ninety out of every 
hundred gardeners seem to follow this plan, it 
may be taken for granted that any better is 
hard to find. But when we turn to the field 
culture of Strawberries where plants are put out 
by tens of thousands and over large areas, of 
course forced plants must be left out of the 
question. The grower has to be guided by the 
nature of the crop preceding the Strawberry 
planting, and the utilisation of the ground 
whilst the young plants are perfecting them¬ 
selves. In that case the usual rule is to allow a 
piece of plants to make runners only and as 


early as possible. Then, as fast as they can be 
got ready (weather permitting), and provided 
the crops are cleared, these runners are dibbled 
out in rows from 24 inches to 30 inches apart. 
Watering is, of course, out of the question 
in such big breadths, but the Strawberry 
is very tenacious of life, and usually 
soon gets hold of the ground. If the autumn 
is at all favourable the plants become very 
itrjng indeed ; but whilst the following sea¬ 
son's crop may be worth gathering, it is not 
likely to pay for mulching ; hence, it is as often 
the rule to have all the bloom removed the fol¬ 
lowing season, and to sow Spinach, dwarf Beans, 
or plant single rows of Lettuces between the 
Strawberries. So far the expense of culture has 
been trilling, but during that season the plants 
are making big crowns, and the following, year 
they produce a grand crop of fruit, which it 
pays to mulch thoroughly. If the same area of 
ground were planted on thelazy-bed system, the 
quantity of plants required would be trebled, 
the difficulty of getting them enormous, and the 
labour excessive. There must be broad footpaths 
every 7 5 feet at least, and even then the plants 
during the gathering of the fruit would get 
terribly trodden upon and much fruit injured, 
whilst mulching—that .is, keeping the fruit clean 
by means of straw or long manure—would be 
out of the question. It is useless to look for 
fine fruit in such case. The lazy-bed system 
is of no use for market purposes. Some think 
it is desirable to provide shade for Strawberries. 
The very best shading, without doubt, is an 
ample head of foliage, with a mulching of straw 
for the soil, but in tne open fields the only pos¬ 
sible extra shading would be found in sowing 
rows of Rye between every second or third row 
of Strawberries. That might give some wel¬ 
come shade in such weather as we had last 
season, and, of course, should the season prove 
dull or wet, it could easily be cut. Any other 
method of shading seems impossible on largo 
areas. I observe Waterloo Strawberry highly 
spoken of. It is a large President-shaped fruit 
and a good mid-season kind, but I think to 
Strawberry consumers the colour of the fruit— 
quite a deep Beetroot hue—will prove objec¬ 
tionable. There can be no doubt but that a 
rich hue of crimson-scarlet is the favourite 
colour for Strawberries, while semi-black- 
coloured fruits have a dead aspect. D. 


RED SPIDER. 

Several years since, upon taking charge of a 
garden, the trees in one of the Peach nouses 
were badly affected with red spider. After 
adopting several measures for its eradication, 
such as deluging the foliage with water and 
sulphur mixed, and sponging the leaves with a 
well-known insecticide, but with little success, I 
determined to settle to my own satisfaction, the 
disputed question of the efficacy or otherwise, 
of sulphur fumes for the destruction of red spider. 
For this purpose, on a calm evening, after the 
house was shut up, I had the hot-water pipes 
made as hot as it was possible to make them with 
water, and then applied to them a coating of 
sulphur mixed with water, and a small quantity 
of soft soap. Some idea of the atmosphere may 
be conceived from the fact that the fumes were 
so strong, that it was quite as much as I 
could bear to remain in the house until the 
operation was performed. Next morning upon 
examination with a pocket lens it was found 
that a great number of the insects were dead, 
and also that many had survived the ordeal, too 
many in fact to be allowed to remain undisturbed 
without another effort being made to destroy 
them. Therefore, on the following night they 
were treated to a similar application, the only 
difference being that whereas on the first occasion 
the leaves were quite dry, on the second they 
were saturated with water. After many anxious 
forebodings as to the result of my experiment, I 
could not after the second application discover a 
living insect in the house, nor was there a leaf 
injured, and the trees which were bearing a good 
crop ripened it very satisfactorily. Since the 
above experience I have frequently used sulphur 
for the same purpose, and always wi*h a like 
result. _ W * N * 


Rivers’ Prolific Plum.— Looking through 
a neighbouring market garden last season m 
which Plums are largely grown, I noted a number 
of dwarf standard trees heavily laden with 
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medium sized roundish fruits that were colour¬ 
ing well, and covered with rich bloom. The kind 
proved to be Rivers’ Early Prolific, and the 
grower spoke in high terms of this Plum, not 
only because it is so prolific and of such excel¬ 
lent flavour, but also because it is so early, 
coming into the market the first week in August, 
and a fortnight before other kinds. The trees 
are of close, compact habit, and robust; the 
foliage is broad, and well shelters the fruit from 
hot sunshine. It is a freestone variety, and 
highly esteemed in the market both for colour 
and earliness. Any kind of fruit which is 
rather earlier or later than the bulk of the crop 
is valuable.—A. 

Eleanor Strawberry.— Although a very 
old kind, and never very highly esteemed, it is 
yet interesting to learn that this variety is 
coming into favour with market growers on ac¬ 
count of its lateness. It produces fine showy 
fruits, which command excellent prices in the 
markets. There is such a demand for Straw¬ 
berries of fair quality and size late in the season 
that even those which are not esteemed good 
enough for private culture yrill prove profitable. 
—A. 

4959.— Management of a Fig-tree.—I 
would not advise “C. K., Lyme Regis,” to cut 
off any of the foliage from the shoots that are 
carrying fruit, for it is not by the sun’s rays 
acting on the fruit but on the leaves that fruit 
is ripened, or even coloured ; the very blackest 
Grapes, for instance, being found under the 
deepest shade of foliage. At this time of year, 
if excessively thick, I would prefer cutting away 
a few shoots entirely that have no fruit on them; 
but the best plan is to thin out in spring to a 
distance that will allow for the foliage to grow to 
full size without any stopping of the points, and 
I may add that the young fruit-bearing shoots, 
if trained in a downward direction, are checked 
from making such luxuriant leafage, and swell 
the fruit off better. If "C. E.”refers toGARDEN- 
iNir, page 262, he will find a description of one 
of the finest crops of out-door Figs I have ever 
seen, treated as above described.—J. G. , Gosport. 

4992.— Peaches and wasps.— The best 
way to protect Peaches on walls from wasps is 
to cover the tree with hexagon netting tacked 
to battens, the upper ends being placed close 
under the coping, and the lower placed 18 inches 
or so from the bottom of the wall, leaving room 
to move about inside. Bottles of beer and 
sugar hung about the wall before the fruit 
begins to ripen will attract them, and may keep 
them from the fruits. Hunt up the wasps’ 
nests, if possible, and destroy them at home.— 
E. H. 

son.—' Unhealthy Peach-tree.— The probabilities 
are in favour of your gardener being right. It is no use 
wasting time over a failing Peach-tree, especially when 
gumming sets in.—E. H. 

4991.— Cutting 1 off Vine and Gourd 
tendrils.— The tendrils of plants are supplied 
by nature to enable them to cling to the nearest 
object capable of supporting them. In a state 
of cultivation all plants, such as the Vine and 
the Cucumber family, receive the necessary sup¬ 
port from the cultivator; and, therefore, the 
occupation of the tendrils being gone, they are 
generally removed to prevent entanglement, 
and to a certain extent the plants derive benefit 
from their removal.—E. H. 

5002.— Basket of wild flowers.—The 
chief points in judging baskets of flowers, whether 
wild or cultivated, is taste in arrangement. 
The basket which won the first prize at a show 
I visited the other day had for its leading 
features blue Cornflowers and ‘white Ox-eye 
Daisies. There was plenty of green foliage, and 
just enough spikes of various Grasses to give 
lightness and elegance. Most people fail through 
crowding in too many flowers and making the 
surface too flat and dumpy.—E. H. 

Oxalis floribunda.— 1 This is one of the 
best of the Wood Sorrels, the lovely rose- 
coloured flowers almost hiding the vegetation. 
It is a suitable plant for the greenhouse, 
rockery, or border, being quite hardy, and 
growing freely in light soil and a Bunny position. 
In a chink in the rock garden, where its beauty 
can be well seen, is the place for it, and it also 
does well in pots. I recently saw it flourishing 
in a stove in spite of the high temperature. It 
is, indeed, a thoroughly useful plant, and its 
adaptability for a variety of positions further 
adds to its value. —E. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

ARRANGEMENT IN WINDOW¬ 
GARDENING. 

It is a rather curious fact that the taste for win¬ 
dow-gardening often appears to partake of a 
local character. Whilst in some small towns, 
and in many villages, one sees almost every 
window more or less well furnished with flower¬ 
ing and fine-foliaged plants, in others but slight 
evidence is afforded of any great interest being 
taken in floriculture. This fact is rather diffi¬ 
cult of explanation, as the opposite extreme 
may be met with in places but a few miles dis¬ 
tant from each other. The form of arrangement 
will naturally depend upon the shape and aspect 
of the window. Those windows which project 
slightly from the dwelling best admit of tasteful 
grouping being carried out in thorn; but in 
almost every dwelling space enough will be 
found to allow of taste and judgment being 
exercised. Although no arbitrary rules can be 
laid down for plant arrangement, yet some 
general instructions may be given which may 
prove of service to the inexperienced. In the 
first place, no window can be considered well 
furnished unless it contains graceful drooping 
plants suspended in a basket. Some of such 
plants as the Wandering Jew or Mother of 
Thousands Saxifrage are of extremely easy cul¬ 
ture, and a well grown specimen, with its pen¬ 
dulous offsets drooping down and intermingling 
with the other inmates of the window, certainly 
present a very attractive appearance. The 
common Musk, again, displays itself to greater 
advantage when grown in this manner. Then we 
have such plants as Russelia juncea, Dracaena vivi- 
para, Panicum variegatum, and many beautiful 
kinds of Ferns which thrive admirably in such 
situations, and with good attention will last in 
beauty for an indefinite period. Tropceolums, 
Maurandyas, Lophospermum variegatum, Cobaea 
variegata, and Ivies may also be cited as especi¬ 
ally suitable for the purpose. My intention is, 
however, rather to indicate the description of 
plants needed, than to give a list of kinds, as the 
grower will, in the course of his experience, 
meet with a number of graceful habited subjects 
well adapted for this mode of culture. In this 
matter the grower will also need to select his 
plants according to the aspect of the window. 
A Fern, for instance, will thrive admirably in a 
north aspect, where a Tropseolum would give 
but little satisfaction, and vice vernd. The 

Central object in the arrangement should 
be a foliaged plant of some kind, distinguished 
for its graceful habit and for its verdure. 
Where there is space, nothing is more suit¬ 
able than a Palm, the more hardy kinds of 
which may be kept for several years in health 
in small pots without materially increasing in 
size. If tli ere is not space enough for Palms, 
then some of the many forms of Dracaenas may be 
selected, or a Grevillea, or Acacia, or any kind 
of slender-stemmed, upright-growing, foliaged 
plant. This, together with one or more kinds of 
Ferns, and a pot or so of the fresh, green Selagi- 
nelU will give plenty of verdure ; and if the 
flowering plants be judiciously selected with 
respect to height, habit, and colour, and the whole 
arranged with an eye to general effect, the 
result will be very pleasing. Where there is 
space more than one basket may be suspended— 
say three—a Tradescantia zebrina in the centre, 
flanked by a Musk specimen and a Panicum 
variegatum. The three essential points to be 
arrived at are a judicious blending of colour and 
verdure, and a tasteful disposition of the various 
plants employed. I have been induced to offer 
these observations as I have noticed a general 
tendency to crowd together a number of flower¬ 
ing plants in windows, thereby creating a blaze 
of colour. This is all very well, as far as it 
goes, but it does not realise the ideal of window 
gardening, which, in addition to skilful culture 
and variety of subject, should oertainly include 
good taste in the general arrangement. 

C. J. 

The fragrance of the Douglas 
Spruce (Abies Douglasi). — This Spruce 
is remarkable for its sweet and pleasant 
fragrance. Its branches merely handled or 
slightly squeezed in the hands, emit an odour 
at once pleasing and sanitary ; few branchlets 
are more welcome in sick or sleeping rooms, to' 
those who are in the secret of its refreshfog^ra- 


grance. As they fade, and before the needles 
fall they may be burned in the grate or on a hot 
shovel, and medical men who nave had expe¬ 
rience of this Spruce as a febrifuge are sure to 
ask for it again. A few plants are worth grow¬ 
ing in small gardens for their fragrance only.— 
H. S, 

USES OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
From a pamphlet by A. H. Church, M.A., on 
“ Sulphate of Ammonia as a Manure,” we gather 
the following interesting and practical remarks : 
As the sulphate is a very strong manure, it 
should always be applied sparingly and evenly. 
Land rich in useful mineral matters, such as 
good loams and fertile clays may receive larger 
doses than poor sandy and calcareous soils. To 
ensure its regular distribution it should be very 
thoroughly mixed before sowing with twice its 
bulk of some such material as dry peat or dry 
and riddled loam; sand does not make so 
thorough a mixture, while any form of caustic 
lime must be carefully avoided. It is well to add 
that the sulphate should always be bought with 
a guarantee of strength, not less than 24 per 
cent, of ammonia. 

For Grass lands. —One hundredweight per 
acre, applied during showery weather in early 

S , is a moderate dressing; its effect is 
o y enhanced by the application in the 
previous autumn of 2 cwts. per acre of fine bone- 
meal. If lime be required it should always be 
applied six months after or before the ammonia 
salts. 

For Wheat. —A top-dressing of 1 cwt. to 1£ 
cwt. in spring will generally be found remunera¬ 
tive. It should be sown broadcast, rather before 
the customary time of applying nitrate of soda, 
and, if possible, just previous to rain or during 
showery weather. If it be thought advisable to 
apply the sulphate of ammonia before the winter, 
not more than half the total quantity should be 
then sown. 

For Barley and Oats. —From 1 cwt. to 
2 cwt. per acre may be used in early spring. 
Good results have been obtained by employing 
for these crops a mixture of 1^ cwt. of the 
sulphate with 2 cwt. of superphosphate. 

For Potatoes. —The Potato crop is greatly 
increased, especially on poor soils, by the use of 
abundant supplies of a mixed manure containing 
a fair amount of sulphate of ammonia, say 3 cwt., 
with 4 cwt. superphosphate per acre. This 
mixture, to which may be added 3 cwt. or 
kainit, is very useful also in the market of 
kitchengarden, especially forsuch crops as Onions, 
Celery, Beetroot, and Spinach; also for fruit 
trees. Sulphate of ammonia, however, like 
other nitrogenous manures, scarcely benefits 
Peas, Beans, and leguminous crops generally, 
although if applied in a mixture to them much 
of it will remain in the ground to the advantage 
of the Cabbages and other hardy winter crops 
which succeed the pulse crops. 

For the flower garden. —An excellent 
manure of a stimulating character may be pre¬ 
pared by thoroughly mixing 56 lb. of sulphate 
of ammonia with each ton of horse or cow 
manure. As nitrogenous manures generally tend 
to develop leaves rather than flowers or fruit, 
the sulphate or mixture containing it must be 
applied with caution and at suitable seasons 
(when the flower-buds are forming or the fruit 
setting). For Roses, Chrysanthemums, and 
many robnst-flowering plants (not Heaths, 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, or Orchids), whether 
in the open ground or pots, a solution of sulphate 
of ammonia, containing 2 oz. in 3 gallons of 
water may be safely used twioea-week during the 
season of active growth. Or, as a more general 
and complete plant food, 2 oz. of the sulphate 
with 1 oz. of superphosphate and 1 oz. of kainit 
may be thoroughly mixed and repeatedly stirred 
in 5 gallons of water ; the solution thus formed 
is to be used as above directed. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon farmers, 
market gardeners, and florists that they should 
always buy their artificial manures at first hand 
and separately. The so-called Corn and Grass 
manure, Mangold manure, &c., may be more 
cheaply prepared at home; the saving thus 
effected often makes all the difference between a 
remunerative and wasteful expenditure. 

4930.—Bottling’ Peas.—Pick the Peas before they ora 
too old, shell them as for cooking, and put them into a 
wide-necked bottle, a little more than three-quarters full, 
then fill up with salt. Tie down, or oork, and keep on a 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A PLEASANT HOUSE AND GARDEN IN 
NORTH CHESHIRE. 

This is a type of villa garden which well suits 
our English climate. Its good points are, that the 
lawn is free and open, and there is easy access 
from the house without any needless terrace or 
intervening impediments. The house is covered 
with hardy climbers, and there are plenty of 
spaces around for hardy flowers without inter¬ 
rupting the open, airy simplicity of the lawn. 


Sweet Pea Prince of Orange.— This 

new Pea is very free-flowering, and the colour 
very effective. Those which are sown in small 
pots in the spring and planted out have done 
remarkably well. I consider that is the best 
way to grow Peas, if only the space and time 
can be spared ; for in this case one can feel cer¬ 
tain about the work they are undertaking. 
Where they are sown outside we have mice and 
birds and W’et weather to contend with. I sowed 


assistance of ample moisture. For ordinary 
bedding purposes, or for furnishing pleasing 
white flowers on long stems for cutting, 
this double white Phlox can be well recom¬ 
mended. The semi-double nature of the flowers 
in no way interferes with seeding. On the 
whole, we may regard this os a very worthy 
novelty, and a useful member of w'hat r a very 
beautiful family of garden flowers.—A. 

A chance mixture.— Sometimes plants 
taking their own way make prettier combina¬ 
tions than one can invent. A case of this has 
come about in the alpine garden, where Actena 
microphylla has invaded a widespread patch of 
Sedum Lydium, and is rambling through it with 
the happiest effect. The Stonecrop is of a reddish- 
bronze colour, and makes a richly harmonious 
setting to the rosy-crimson flowers of the little 
New Zealander.—G. 

Chimney Campanula. — Campanula 
pyramidalis is very commonly grown as a green¬ 
house plant, but is apt to be neglected out-of- 
doors. This is to be regretted, os in many posi¬ 
tions it is a noble garden plant, while a green¬ 


nothing can be prettier than its foamy masses 
and festoons. It is also of great use for cutting, 
both in good lengths and also in single sections 
cut between the main joints, so that each piece 
has a pair of leaves and flowers. It looks well 
with any of the bright-coloured flowers of the 
season.—G. 

Ranunculuses.—It is a little surprising 
that these beautiful flowers are not more widely 
cultivated than they are. I feel sure their 
merits need only to be better known to be 
appreciated. I planted three circles of the Giant 
French variety on April 24th last, rather later 
than is recommended, so I did not expect a good 
show this year. They were planted 2 inches 
deep at about 3 inches apart, in the form of a 
five pointed star, with one tuber in the centre— 
18 in all. The leaves made their appearance 
about May 21st, and the buds began to form 
about a month later, and for the last week or 
so (July 20) they have been in full bloom with 
a richness and variety of colour that has at¬ 
tracted the attention of many lovers of flowerB. 
The colours vary from almost white to pale- 



Pict( rss is Olr Kkadkrs' Li.vRDF.Ns : House and Garden in north Cheshire. Engraved for Gaedkmxo Illi stratrd from a photograph sent by 

Mr. Robert O'Kell, Manchester. 


a lot outside this spring of common varieties, 
and had to sow three times and then did not 
get half a crop of flow’ers ; but those sown in 
pots and transplanted flourished amazingly.— 
W. A. C. 

Sphenogyne speciosa.— This is one of 
the prettiest and neatest growing of the half- 
hardy annuals, the flowers being produced in 
long succession, particularly if the dead ones are 
picked off. They are Daisy-shaped flowers of 
yellow and rich apricot-yellow colouring, with 
dark-brown centres. When the plant goes to 
seed it is still pretty, and has the appearance 
of a little papery white flower. It does best in 
a warm, light soil and in a hot, dry summer, 
such as that nf last year.—J. 

Double white Phlox Drummondi.— 
This is one of the rather recent German novel¬ 
ties. At first I felt very much disappointed 
with it, because the flowers are but semi-double, 
whilst the colour seemed dull. As the plants 
grew, however, and Bide Bhoota came out, I 
found the flowers purer in colour and very 
freely produced. My few plants last sea¬ 
son were grown in lar^jje pans, and thus 
had all the help of ihe warmth,v-«r*h-^the 
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house at this season, with its usual thin sprink¬ 
ling of Fuchsias and Balsams, is alw'ays less 
enjoyable than the open garden. It is a plant that 
enjoyB a place with its roots against cool stones, 
and will even grow well in the chinks or at the 
foot of a shady wall. It will grow fi feet high 
or more, and in some positions wants staking, 
but u very short stick a foot out of the ground 
with two firm ties is quite enough, just to save 
it from breaking down at the collar.—J. 

A bed of Stocks. —Wo can, with a little 
forethought, create many interesting features in 
a garden, and one would certainly be a bed of 
Stocks. They are, indeed, often grown for 
bedding, but not so much as they deserve to be. 
At about the present time the Ten-week Stock 
is in full flower, and will be followed by the 
Intermediate variety. If a bed is filled with an 
equal proportion of these varieties a succession 
of bloom is secured. The plants like an open 
position.—T. 

Traveller’s joy (Clematis Vitalba).—This 
capital plant should be in every garden, except, 
perhaps, in chalky districts, where it rambles 
over every hedge. For roughish places or 
arbours, and many of the wilder parts of gardens, 


yellow', orange, light-pink, scarlet, and dark- 
red, w ith many intermediate shades, some Belfs 
and others variegated. They have had no 
special treatment and little attention beyond an 
occasional watering in dry weather. The aspect 
is south-east, but they are very much exposed to 
easterly w inds. The ground w as w ell manured 
in March, so they have had the advantage of a 
little heat; but the absence of Bun this year has 
prevented them ripening as quickly or as freely 
as would otherwise have been the case. I can 
strongly recommend these flowers to amateurs 
with small gardens. Hardly any other flower 
gives better results for a small outlay. My 
tubers cost me sixpence only—fourpcnce per 
dozen is the ordinary market price for the best 
kinds. I may add that the flowers are very 
large and finely formed, in some cases they have 
been mistaken for Roses—perhaps it is hardly 
necessary to say by very amateur florists.—W. 
Alfred Williams. 

Seeding Chinese Primulas in the open 
air.— The placing of Primulas in the open air for 
the purpose of securing a good crop of seed is 
not, I believe, generally adopted, A large trade 
grower of my acquaintance stands the plants 
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out-of-doors early in May, and allows them to 
take care of themselves, as regards the impreg¬ 
nation of the flowers, with the result that quite 
as good a crop of seed is secured as from plants 
which have been altogether grown under glass 
and the flowers fertilised. When the plants are 
first placed out-of-doors they are slightly pro¬ 
tected at night in all weathers. The plants do not 
remain out-of-doors until the seed is ripe, as, if 
so treated, much of it would be lost. Besides 
saving the labour of fertilising the flowers this 
plan saves a good deal of labour in watering, 
and 'at the same time renders the space they 
occupied available for something else. The seed 
of the plants whioh are intended to be treated in 
this way may be sown about the middle of July. 
-J , 


AN ORCHARD LAWN. 

Thb pretty illustration which appeared in Gar¬ 
dening, July 21 (p. 263), of this very useful 


dening, July 21 (p. 263), of this very useful 
adjunct to a mansion, although often urged by 
writers of late, is slow to be acted on ; still, we 
do occasionally find good examples of this agree¬ 
able innovation in actual progress, and only a 
few days back I had the opportunity of seeing 
the excellent way in which old orchards can be 
converted into lawns. In this locality a large 
market-garden was sold for building an orphan¬ 
age on, and after the buildings were erected, the 
land was cleared of all under-crops such as bush 
fruits, and sown down with Grass seed, and the 
fruit-trees have been allowed to grow as nature 
trained them, and, certainly, as a playground for 
the children there could not have been a better 
place selected for the shelter and shade in sum¬ 
mer, after the lovely wealth of bloom in spring, 
is supplemented by abundance of delicious fruits 
in their respective seasons. I am not arguing 
that the fruit will be equal to that on young 
trees grown in gardens for quality or size, but 
for quantity and for general effect, I strongly 
maintain that a fruit-tree is just as worthy of a 
place on a lawn as any other tree that is called 
ornamental. The old idea that the qualification 
of ornamental and useful oould not be combined 
is rapidly giving plaoe to more rational ideas, 
for faots are against suoh a theory, and in the 
neighbourhood of towns where villa residences 
are springing up and occupying the sites of old 
market gardens, the owners should preserve 
every old fruit-tree with the greatest care; for 
if it can be included in the lawn it will add a 
charm to it that nothing in the way of young 
sapling trees can do. An old tree or two gives 
an ancient appearance to the grounds that no 
amount of expenditure in other ways can 
impart. 

Hants. J. G. 

The Rosy Primrose (Primula rosea).— 
Of the many pretty Primroses that have come 
to us of late years from the alpine regions of 
India, none surpasses this little gem in charm¬ 
ing beauty. From the time when the flower- 
buds show the first spot of vivid crimson colour, 
on stalks scarcely rising from the rosette of yet 
undeveloped leaves, till the complete expansion 
of the neat trusses of full pink flowers at 
C inches or 8 inches high, the plant is full of 
charm and interest. There is a large garden 
variety considered by some as an improvement 
on the type, but though it gains in size and 
strength of colour, it loses in grace and refine¬ 
ment. It is a plant that wants no improving. 
It is a rapid grower, soon making thick tufts of 
many crowns. They should be divided at mid¬ 
summer by cutting off the whole thick mass of 
root within an inch of the base of the crowns, 
when these should be divided singly and planted 
out in a cool place, where they may either 
remain or be replanted in autumn.—J. 

4950.—Ants on a lawn.—If “J. E. C. G." 
stirs up the nests on his lawn with a piece of 
stick, and then when the ants come up gives them 
and the nests a good dusting witn Keating's 
insect powder, he will probably find it an effectual 
remedy without damaging the Grass. I, too, was 
bothered by ants, and I tried this plan by way of 
experiment about two months ago, with the most 
satisfactory results. It certainly killed the ants, 
and up to the present time there are no signs 
of their reappearance in their old quarters.— 
WoODEND. 

4061.— Weeds on lawns.—I laid down a 
considerable piece of turf five years ago. It 
showed Daisies at the time, and with good 
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o treatment the Daisies increased greatly, until in a 
summer the ground was almost white. I h 
e thought of turning up the whole and sowing out a 
s the place with natural Grasses, I was so dis- p 
is appointed with the appearance it had. How- ci 
e ever, before doing so I thought of trying a b 
i- powder advertised under the name of “ Belli- tl 
•t cide ” as an eradicator of Daisies. I was not I 
If hopeful, as many of these articles are of very ei 
e little use ; but I must state that it did wonders, Ii 
s and I cannot recommend it too strongly. I say, 1 
;, follow the instructions, and give “ Bellicide "an 
y fair trial. On a part of the ground, which is si 
d damper than the rest, the Daisies have quite t) 
n disappeared, and the Grass is more vigorous 8’ 
’. than ever it was. It certainly acts as a stimu- t) 
lant to the growth of Grass although it kills the tl 
Daisies. I know that fowls are fond of Daisies, n 
and have seen them clear a place ; but they are it 
bad gardeners, and cannot be allowed freedom n 
d on such places.— Forfarshire. b 


PLANT EXHAUSTION. 

This is a wide subjeot, and there is one phase 
of it that directly bears upon the work of the 
garden at this time of year. I allude to the 
rapidity with which many plants are now, or 
soon will be, running to seed. The production 
of seed, we know, is desirable in some cases, 
but it is not always so, as the perfecting of a 
crop of seed means exhaustion to the plant, and 
how to prevent this should be the business of the 
cultivator in all cases where the health of the 
plant is of more consequence than a crop of seeds. 
Amongst all classes of plants the season has been 
favourable for the fertilisation of the flowers ; 
therefore, a larger display than usual of seed 
vessels may be seen; but where no seed is re¬ 
quired, go over the plants and out offdead flowers. 
Owing to the weakened condition of many subjects 
through the want of sufficient root moisture, this 
removal of the seed vessels will prove a great relief. 
Take the case of a row or a few clumps of Sweet 
Peas, which are now blooming freely. These 
flowers, however, will soon develop into well- 
filled pods of Peas, which, if allowed to remain 
upon the plants, will exhaust them quite as 
much as the continuous production of bloom, 
which always follows when the dead flowers are 
removed. Some make two sowings of Sweet 
Peas when they want an early ana late supply 
of flowers ; but one sowing made in a good soil 
will yield flowers all through the season if the 
decaying blooms are picked off. Many other 
subjects will prove equally as satisfactory if 
dealt with in the same way. 

At the present time one has only to look over 
an herbaceous border to find plenty of plants 
well laden with seed-vessels. This is especially 
the case with Larkspurs, single Dahlias, Lupines, 
Ao. In such cases it may not perhaps injure 
old plants to ripen a crop of seeds, but in the 
case of those that are not well established it 
certainly checks them severely. If all the dead 
flowers are removed as they fade, the plants 
will continue to bloom all the season. It is 
especially necessary to keep decaying blooms 
picked off Poppies, for if they are allowed to 
ripen two or three pods of seeds it will exhaust 
the plants considerably. The earliest flowers 
on the large-growing Sunflowers should also be 
cut off to throw the strength into the side 
branches which they usually make. Mignonette, 
whether grown in pots or in open ground, suffers 
considerably when allowed to ripen seed early 
in the summer. The best way to deal with it is 
to cut off the oldest flower spikes. Other 
annuals should be regularly gone over, and the 
seed vessels removed in good time. If this is 
done, and two or three good soakings of water 

S ’ven to the roots, a much longer display will 
> obtained. J. 

4941.—A plague of earwigs.—“W. B.’ 
asks if earwigs come in at the windows. They 
certainly do, and all windows should be closed at 
sundown, when the earwigs begin to mount. It 
is not pleasant to hear one drop on your pillow 
in the middle of the night. I have never found 
any nests; they seem to hatch out singly in the 
spring from eggs laid the previous year. Trap¬ 
ping is the usual way of keeping them under. 
Inverted flower-pots on stakes, with a wisp of 
hay or paper inside, also pieces of brown paper 
rolled up into balls and laid among plants or 
the branches of trees, make the best traps. 
Hollow Bean-stalks are another kind, but not 


so good, as they do not catch so many. I 
have nearly a hundred of these various traps 
about the garden, whioh are emptied into a 
pail of hot water every morning, and the 
catch is enormous; but, although this has 
been going on daily for nearly two months, 
there seems no diminution in their numbers yet. 

I am rather surprised to find no mention of the 
earwig in Miss Ormerod’s “ Manual of Injurious 
Insects," for, surely, it is an injurious insect? 
Those who find their Cherries and Strawberries 
mysteriously eaten, with no signs of slug or 
snail about, should take a lantern and go to 
them at night, when they will find the trees 
swarming with earwigs. In the flower garden 
they are a greater pest still; Hollyhocks are 
threadbare, beds of Stocks ravaged till there is 
nothing left but the bare stem, Zinnias literally 
in tatters, the tops of choice Chrysanthemums 
nibbled off, the petals of fine Show Carnations 
bitten through as fast as they expand, and the 
leaves of Auriculas frayed into the semblance of 
dirty muslin. One might fill a column with the 
details of their damage. When I first began 
trapping they were very small, next month 
they will reach their full size, and, if possible, 
be more destructive still; so I advise all who 
are troubled with them to be on the look out. 
—J. K. 

4988.— Sowing 1 down a lawn.—Next to 
the month of April there is no better time to 
sow a lawn than the first week in September. 
The plans adopted by the farmer who works on 
a large scale are not always the best for dealing 
with small Grass plots. I mean as regards the 
time of sowing. Birds often carry away many 
of the seeds if the season is not favourable for 
germination where the lawn is situated within 
the range of their influence. Prepare the 
land now by digging it over and freeing it from 
the roots of perennial weeds and large stones, 
giving a dressing of manure should it be neces- 
8ary. Obtain a fine tilth and make the surface 
rather firm by rolling before sowing the seeds. 
—E. H. _ 

HARDY FUCHSIAS. 

Hardy Fuchsias are, in some respects, the most 
beautiful objects in the garden. In cold districts 
the species and varieties are often cut down 
by frost in winter ; but in spring they shoot up 
again vigorously, and, in fact, live the life of 
herbaceous plants. In the southern and western 
parts of England and Ireland they frequently 
escape being cut down for years, and become 
large and handsome bushes. There are no 
plants more calculated to improve the flower 
garden than Fuchsias. Not showy in mass of 
flower, they are yet of the highest order of beauty; 
the drooping habit of the shoots of most kinds 

f ives the plant a grace that is valuable in- 
eed, and that no flower garden should be 
without. Even in dwarf lines, where this droop¬ 
ing tendency is not seen to such advantage, or 
it may be seen at a disadvantage, the Fuchsia 
is still very valuable; but it is when we use 
plants with rather tall stems or pyramids that 
the full beauty of the Fuchsia as a flower-garden 
plant is seen. In the milder districts, where the 
Fuchsia is a shrub, we see the habit to perfection. 
Fuchsias should be planted out in good, deep, 
well-enriched soil in the first place, and then 
receive afterwards an annual top-dressing of half- 
decayed manure, slightly forked in. They are 
plants, as everybody knows, extremely easy of 
propagation, and strike readily from cuttings in 
spring and autumn. The following are among 
the hardiest kinds— 

F. coccinea. —A bushy kind, graceful and 
beautiful, both in growth and bloom. It readily 
adapts itself to any locality, except it be an ex¬ 
ceptionally cold and wet one. In favourable situa¬ 
tions it often attains a height of 6 feet. The 
flowers, beautifully tinged and veined with red, 
are produced in profusion during the greater 
part of the summer. 

F. conica. —A vigorous species, growing from 
3 feet to 6 feet high, of compact habit, but 
Bcaroely so free to flower as some others. The 
flowers have scarlet sepals and dark-purple 
petals. 

F. OOrallina. —A variety of tall and slender 
but vigorous growth, excellently adapted to 
cover walls ana houses. The flowers are large 
and of a showy red colour, and they are very 
freely produced. 

F. discolor. —An extremely hardy dwarf 
variety, not being injured by the winters of 
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Scotland. It produces a profusion of small 
scarlet flowers. 

F. macrostema pcmila or the Tom Thumb 
Fuchsia, is an extremely pretty little plant 
somewhat resembling F. gracilis, but smaller, 
rarely exceeding 1 foot in height, and forming 
spreading little bushes from 12 inches to IS 


New Zealand species, serratifolia, megallaniea, 
thymifolia and microphylla, and nearly all the 
hybrid kinds will do out-of-doors in summer, 
and bloom well though they may be cut down 
in winter. Among the most distinct and pretty, 
are the several dwarf and fragile kinds, such as 
F. microphylla, and several hardy hybrids of 
the globosa section, all of which seem to flourish 
unusually w’ell near the sea, but they may also 
be grown almost anywhere. F. 


given on most soils to Potatoes, the best 
time to apply it being just before earthing- 
up. In giving a short reply upon a difficult 
subject the information must necessarily be re 
stricted in its character, or else I should have 
added, if artificials are used, apply them just 
when the plant is in a condition to utilise them 
promptly. This does not refer to potash or soda, 
as they lose nothing by exposure. In giving 
nitrogenous manures to a growing crop, always 
do so in a liquid form, and in the case of Peas 


to Mr. Richard 
There has always 
little difference of opinion between Jhe 
chemist and the practical 
former sneers at the practical 


I send this note in repl 
Mann’s criticism (see p. 211). 
been ' 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Red Cabbages. 

ybody knows, are 

o _ o ^ ^ i ; the 

quantity so consumed by the wholesale makers 
must be enormous. I 


cultivator. The 
1 man, whose 
knowledge of chemistry must necessarily be 


These Cabbages, as ever 
grownin large bulk for pickling purposes 


limited and imperfect, because he cannot al¬ 
ways pin his faith to the chemist’s figures. 


_ In point of popularity with 

pickle lovers Red Cabbage so treated is but little 
inferior to pickled Onions. Red Cabbages are 
also excellent used in the same way as the green 
kinds; but they can also be eaten raw as a 
capital salad. The culture required is precisely 
similar to that given to the ordinary green kinds 
—that is, they should be planted in good, deep 
land, well manured and kept thoroughly clean. 
Red Cabbages are sown in March, generally 
speaking ; but the produce of the J uly sowing 
can be planted out during the present month. 
In market gardens they are generally put out in 
rows from 3^ feet to 4 feet apart, and the plants 
stand about 3 feet asunder in the rows. As 
this crop stands until the heads are large and 
solid, a piece of rich land is devoted to it and 
intercropped with Potatoes, ordinary Cabbages, 
Lettuces, French Beans, or other vegetables of 
a similar kind. The kinds best worth growing 
are the following three — viz., Large Red 
Dutch Pickling (figured), a variety with a head 
rather large and rounded in shape, slightly de¬ 
pressed, and very deeply coloured at the heart; 
the outer leaves are large and broad, of a violet- 
red colour, and covered very abundantly with a 
bluish bloom. This is a most productive variety, 
and by far the best for culture on a large scale, 
and is the one most generally cultivated by 
market-growers. Early Dark Red Erfurt, a 
very handsome, small, dwarf kind, with a small 
spherical head. The leaves are of an extremely 
dark-red colour, almost black ; the heart of the 
head is, however, not of so dark a colour as its 
outer tinge would lead one to suspect. It is a 
capital little variety for the kitchen garden, tak¬ 
ing up but little space and coming in early. 
This variety should oe sown in spring. Utrecht 


Those who have had any experience in the use 
know that when measured 
quantities are used under glass, where the 
' can be e 


of artificial 


con- 


regards moisture, &c. 


ditions as . 

regulated, uniform results are not always ob¬ 
tained. r 


_ How much more uncertain then must 

it be in the open air where the conditions and 
circumstances are constantly varying ? For in¬ 
stance, though I should not recommend the use 
of ammoniacal salts alone to any crop, I can 
easily understand that in dry seasons they 
would have no practical effect, unless given in a 
liquid form. There is a right and a wrong time 
for the application of artificial manures, and 
there is also a right and a wrong method of 
doing it, and the plan adopted on a large 
scale on the farm is not necessarily the best 
to adopt in the garden ; besides, the 
farmer is only anxious to obtain bulk. 
He cares nothing about colour or tenderness 
in the produce ; but though the practical gar¬ 
dener does not ignore the first, he is compelled 
to lay stress upon succulency and a green colour 
in his Peas and Beans, and to obtain this some¬ 
thing more than potash salts is required. But 
neither the right time to apply artificials 
nor the right method of doing so can be fixed 
and determined upon beforehand ; and if the 


Tom Thumb Fuchsia (F. macrostema pumila). 


and determined upon beforehand „ 
chemist thinks, taking into consideration the 
constantly varying conditions under which the 


inches in diameter, each tiny shoot being laden 
with crimson-sepallcd and purple-petalled 
flowers, and bright buds, as suggested in the 
annexed engraving, which represents the top of 
a flowering shoot exactly of the natural size. 
The plant does not appear to be grown so much 
in England as in Ireland, the naturalised home 
of the Fuchsia. Little bushes of it are charming 
ornaments to the rockery and herbaceous border, 
or even for isolated positions on the lawn in 
sheltered places. As a pot plant it is very de¬ 
sirable, and if cuttings be forwarded in a cold 
frame, pretty little specimens may be obtained, 
and are very useful for summer and autumn 
greenhouse or window decoration. 

F. globosa. —One of the very best of all hardy 
Fuchsias. The flowers are globose in bud, and 
retain that shape for some time after they begin 
to expand, on account of the petals continuing 
to adhere to the tips. It is an extremely pro¬ 
fuse bloomer, and the flowers are richly 
coloured. It forms a large, sturdy shrub in 
mild seeLshore districts. 

F. gracilis. —A very distinct plant of slender 
habit, bearing its flowers on remarkably long, 
slender stalks. The young shoots are of a 
purplish-red, the calyx is of a brighter scarlet, 
and the corolla has a greater infusion of red 
than the other hardy kinds. In mild, moist 
districts it grows nearly 7 feet high and from 
12 to 15 feet in circumference, and is of rapid 
growth. In some winters it is cut down by 
frost. There 


gardener works, that he is going to reduce ma¬ 
nuring to an exact formula, though he may in- 


cure of all human ills ; but vegetables are unsym¬ 
pathetic, and they are not emotional. Practical 
men are taught by experience that the plants 
like a change of diet sometimes, and, hence, they 
do not use the same stimulant, whether it be 
guano, or nitrate, or potash, always. I have 
seen guano used on a Vine border with astonish¬ 
ing results one season, and the next it had very 
little perceptible effect; and the same result 
has been noted in the case of other plants. 
There was a cause for this, no doubt, and to 
say that the Vines or plants were indifferent 
to nitrogen w’ould not explain it satisfactorily. 
If the constituents of all soils in all localities 
could be exactly ascertained and described, 

tion of^a manure^ for each, for any particular 
plant; but even then, so notoriously unsympa¬ 
thetic are plants, I would not guarantee that 
the results will always be uniform. But as it is 
well known that a field of 3 acres may have as 
many different classes of soils, the chemist tries to 
get at the root of the matter in a rough and 
ready kind of way by drying the plant, burning 
it, and then trying to ascertain what the plant 
has had for dinner by looking among the ashes, 
and if the ashes of a plant contain much potash 
he assumes that potash has been its principal 
diet. It is granted that the ashes of Peas and 
Beans do contain a good deal of potash; but pot¬ 
ash is a mineral and does not evaporate or pass 
off in smoke. It is granted, also, that all plants 
contain potash ; it is, in fact, a necessity of plant 
life; but potash is also found in all soils not 
absolutely barren. The ash of Potatoes contains 
a very large percentage of potash, if my memory 
is correct the largest percentage of any culti¬ 
vated plant; but tnough that is so, nitrogen, in 


Large Red Dutch Pickling Cabbage. 


Red, a variety with a round, compact head, of 
a dark-red colour ; the outer leaves are rounded 
in shape and rather stiff. The heart of the head 
is not very deeply coloured. A half-late variety. 


variety called multiflora, a 
'ery free flowering kind, with shorter and 
larker-crimson flowers than gr&cilis. F. tenella 


Vegetable Marrows failing. —Com¬ 
plaints are often heard of Vegetable Marrows 

S rowing very freely, but failing to fruit abun- 
antly. Scores of female blossoms form, open, 
and set fruit, which swells a little, then be¬ 
comes yellow and drops off. This is particu¬ 
larly the experience of amateur growers. 
Vegetable Marrows, especially the small-fruited 
ones, are always, disposed . to fruit freely, 
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aiul their failing to do so is, as a rule, due to 
< h1 tural defects. Many of the plants are planted 
5 » very rich soil; in fact, I have known some to 
he planted on the tops of pure manure heaps. 
Ail plants grown in such rich material are sure 
to make very thick, juicy stems and huge leaves, 
which overshadow all the blooms. Grown in 
this way, no heavy crop of Vegetable Marrows 
will ever be produced. The plants must have 
light and air in order to produce hardy, close- 
isinted wood, which produces fruit freely. 
Where the plants are growing in rather poor 
soil, the shoots will be of the best description 
for fruiting. In such a case it is only necessary 
to thin the shoots and prevent them from over¬ 
lapping each other. The very large growths on 
plants growing in very rich soil must be thinned 
i o excess before a heavy crop can be produced. 
]f plants, overgrown at the present time and 
fruitless, are carefully and well thinned, and a 
number of the female blossoms fertilised, a 
heavy crop will soon be the result. There are 
too often faults in watering. When the foliage 
overshadows the roots no rain can reach them, 
und the plants often suffer for want of water. 
)f all who have to complain of Marrows not 
fruiting will thin the shoots and large leaves 
freely, water those growing in poor soil with 
liquid-manure, and only give clean water to 
those on manure beds, then fruit will be produced 
in abundance.—M. 


TOMATO FAILURES. 
Complaints of the failure of Tomatoes in 
various ways are far more frequent this season 
than I ever remember before—almost universal, 
in fact—and I do not know a single grower who 
is anything like satisfied with the present con¬ 
dition of his plants. This state of things is 
mainly attributable to the weather, which has 
so far been about as unfavourable to the well¬ 
being of these plants as it could be. Again, 
last year the conditions were just the reverse of 
what we are now experiencing, excessive heat 
and drought alone having then to be counter¬ 
acted, ana treatment that answered admirably 
then would now be highly injurious, if not fatal. 
Among other instances, one highly experienced 
grower, having filled a new and very roomy 
house with Tomatoes, finds the plants collapsing 
one after another in quite an inexplicable 
manner ; this, as far as I can judge, arising from 
want of sun in conjunction with a too rich soil. 
Another, a market-grower, has a large house 
completely ruined by a disease resembling the 
Potato murrain; while another does not expect to 
cut £1 worth of fruit from seven immense struc¬ 
tures, each from 300 feet to 400 feet in length. 
Even those who have so far escaped any of the 
actual diseases complain either that their plants 
will either not set tne fruit, or if they do that, 
are unable to ripen it for lack of sunshine. The 
outdoor crop, unless we experience a speedy 
and radical change in the weather, will inevit¬ 
ably prove a complete failure. I fancy Tomato 
growers will remember this year of grace, 1888, 
somewhat too well 1 I have several houses 
planted with Tomatoes myself, and though I have, 
fortunately, seen no disease os yet, and by dint of 
great attention and the judicious use of fire-heat 
uod stimulants, have induced the plants to set 
and swell a moderate citop of fruit, these do 
not ripen at all as they should, and, I fear, will 
hardly pay for the trouble and expense. 
According to my experience, the chief points to 
guard against are—(1.) An over rich soil to 
commence with, though one may feed the plants 
to any extent when they have set and swelled 
two or three trusses of fruit. (2.) A stagnant 
atmosphere and low temperature; to avoid 
these, ventilate freely and turn on a little fire- 
lieat in dull or moist and cold weather. (3.) Ex¬ 
cessive drought, either at the roots or in the 
atmosphere. (4.) Starvation in any form, 
which indnoes weak growth and causes the 
blooms to drop; ana (5.) Overcrowding of 
either the plants or branches; this last is afatal 
mistake, especially as regards the latter. 

_ B. C. R. 

4049. — Tomatoes not bearing 1 . — 

“ Anxious ” is only in, the same state as regards 
his Tomatoes as many others are, for the pro¬ 
tracted spell of wet, sunless weather has caused 
Ms plants to run to leaf growth far more than 
llower and fruit production, and being planted 

Digitized by Google 


in good mould and manure has aggravated the 
evil, for if they had been in poor, hard soil, they 
would have done far better in a season like the 
present. The best out-of-door crop I have seen 
this year was planted on the southern slope of 
an old gravel pit, where a thin layer of the top 
spit soil had been spread over the gravel, and 
here, from the limited root-run, the growth was 
less rampant, and a satisfactory crop was set¬ 
ting ; but on rich soils, where exposed to the 
oonstantrains, they are generally in the condition 
described. I would advise placing the lights 
over the plants on an elevated support, so as to 
allow of a free circulation of air, as it is the 
superabundant moisture that needs carrying 
offi-J. G.H. 

5010.—Vegetable Marrows damping off— Tbe 
Marrows are probably planted in manure, and are at pre¬ 
sent too grow in habit. Take off the lights and let them 
ramble over the pit walls, and they will freely grow when 
the vigour is toned down.—E. H. 

4993.— Vegetables for a shady spot.— if the land 
is well manured, and in good condition, Spinaoh, Turnips, 
Lettuces, Cabbages, and Cauliflowers will succeed in sum¬ 
mer. For winter, Brussels Sprouts and Savoy Cabbages 
will do. It is, of oourae, understood that the plants in a 
shady position will not succeed so well as when out in the 
open.—E. H. 


ROBBS. 

LIQUID-MANURES FOR ROSES. 

The great advantage of these over solids are 
that they are sooner available as food, and more 
equally and widely distributed throughout the 
root runs. Solid manures are not available as 
food until they are changed into liquids or gases, 
and these processes need time, and while the 
Grass is growing the steed may starve—that is, 
while the food is cooking for the roots the 
plants maw be starved for lack of food. All 
this must be obvious to everyone, but what is 
by no means so obvious, nor generally acted 
npon, is another fact that many liquid-manures 
are so strong and pungent as not to be food, but 
poisons for the plants. Hence, the superlative 
importance of the instruction, which cannot be 
too often repeated—weak and often. Neither 
does the full force and vital importance of 
acting on this lie on the surface, as if weak and 
strong doses were equally useful in the ratio of 
their strength. Tne very opposite of this is 
more nearly true—viz., that the weaker in 
reason the manure-water the more and the 
sooner will it nourish and feed the Roses. Of 
course, there must be a limit to the degree of 
weakness, dilution, or attenuation, and in the 
distant future we shall probably have some sort 
of instrument invented to test the manurial 
value of liquid-manures as we have ther¬ 
mometers to indicate temperatures and hydro¬ 
meters to measure the strength of beer. Until 
such are invented and brought into general use 
there must needs be a good deal of rough guess¬ 
work in the making and application of liquid- 
manures, and but little harm is likely to come 
of this so long as in practice we lean to the 
side of weakness. For powerful liquid-manures 
most certainly bum and destroy roots almost as 
certainly as a drench of vitriol or a soaking of 
boiling water; whereas weak liquid-manures 
can by no possibility injure the most delicate 
roots, while they feed them up to the full 
measure of their capacity. 

All this may be familiar to the more experi¬ 
enced readers of Gardening, but it is not for 
suoh these sentences are penned, but rather for 
the great hosts of amateurs who firmly believe 
that the stronger the liquid the better for the 
Roses. How often one hears such exclaim, what 
“ stingo ”—whatever that may mean—they had 
been giving to their Roses. Having asked to 
see this wonderful stimulant with the forcible 
name that was to grow such wonderful Roses, I 
was led in triumph to the drainings of a stable, 
and a jet thrust into the London stout, the real 
stingo, as my friend triumphantly exclaimed. 
“Do you believe in it?” “Believe in it, of 
course I do ; it is strong enough to grow Roses 
without any soil at all, on Grass or rocks.” 
“ But your Roses do not look very verdant; 
their yellow tinge is assuredly no proof that they 
liked the food you are giving them.” “Ah ! 
that shows how much you know about it; the 
friend that told me to feed my Roses on stingo 
told me it would ohange their colour.” “ Oh ! 
yes; but he meant of their flowers, not their 
leaves. But, come, that sickly yellow hue warns 


you that the leaves do not like their pungent 
drink ; but let us have a fork and see how the 
roots take to it.” 

On baring the roots most of them were 
literally done brown, and no wonder. They had 
been dosed three times a-week with a liquid so 
strong and pungent as to seriously injure, or 
absolutely destroy, every delicate living tissue, 
and this bi- daily for over six weeks at a time. 
And, of course, the onlv useful portions of the 
roots had simply and wholly perished. Another 
case almost as bad is seen much more frequently. 
A quarter, half, or whole wheelbarrow, full of 
rank manure of fowls, cows, or pigs, is placed 
around the boles of Roses, fruit-trees, or other 
plants formed into a hollow basin, with the 
Btem for its lowest and central point On and 
into this clean water is poured in quantity daily 
or bi-daily, the result being that much of the 
rank manure is conveyed immediately to the 
roots. This is considered liberal and rapid 
feeding, but really in most ^cases it results in 
slow and sure root-poisoning. 

The evils of such top-dressings are more 
promptly felt M'hen guano, soot, and artificial 
manures are used. The more powerful they are 
and the more readily solvent, the greater the 
danger of an over-dose from watering them in 
over the roots. 

House Bewage, again, is apt to become too 
strong and pungent at times, especially if 

E emitted to accumulate until it putrifies. 

rainage from stall-fed bullocks or sheep is 
equally or more dangerous from excessive 
concentration as that of stables. In Belgium 
and other countries where a great deal of 
such liquid-manures are used, they are greatly 
diluted before or immediately after application. 
The latter is a very risky and unsafe method of 
dilution, as portions of the very strongest 
essence of the manures are brought into direct 
contact with the roots. Diluted at something 
of the ratio of ten of clear water to one of urine, 
such liquid manures are among the most valu¬ 
able. 

On the Continent they also manufacture 
liquid-manure on a large scale by washing the 
most soluble portions out of heaps of solid 
manure, and collecting the liquid soup or broth 
into tanks. In cases where the solids consist 
almost wholly of animal excrement, the latter 
almost entirely disappears under frequent wash¬ 
ings or delugings of clean water. Our systems 
of brewing liquid manures of various sorts from 
the dissolution of more or less solid, placed in 
barrels, tubs, or tanks, are but imitations of the 
continental plan on smaller scales. 

Half-a-bushel of pigeon’s-manure, sheep or 
oow-manure, to 18 gallons, or a peck of soot or 
guano to the same quantity of water, well 
stirred up and left for a day or more to dissolve 
and settle, form the bases of excellent liquid- 
manures for Roses and nearly all other plants. 
These powerful extracts of manurial matters 
should oe drawn off clear, and be further diluted 
with from Bix to ten times their bulk of water 
before application. 

Some cultivators are most anxious to draw off 
all the solid in the liquid, and frequently stir 
up the liquid as it is run off for the purpose of 
drawing the solid residuum off in the liquid. 
This is quite a mistake, for, if properly moor* 
porated with the water at first, and sufficient 
time is allowed for dilution, all the useful elements 
of the manure will be diffused throughout the 
water and not left in the sediment. And, if not, 
the remedy is a second filling up of tank or tub, 
a second stir, Ac., and not the application of 
turbid liquid-manure, which really offers the 
roots a stone instead of food, and, if persistently 
applied, has a most demoralising influence on 
the.texture of the soil. No, the place for such 
sedimentaceous matter is to be dug into the 
earth with solid manure. To apply it in the 
liquid is to parallel the stupidity of those who 
would shake up their wine bottles or beer casks 
every time they pour or draw a glass from either 
to make sure of their due percentage of sedi¬ 
mentary or solid matter. 

No; liquid manures should be mild and clear 
if they are to feed the hungry roots promptly 
and abundantly. This brings us to the ques¬ 
tion of how often should they be applied. 
This depends very much upon soil, site, weather, 
and condition of the plants. On average soil 
and sites, and during such weather as we had 
throughout last Rose season, a daily watering of 
an eighth of an inch at a time would not have 
OriQii nl frer 
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been exoewive. Under other and more normal 
states of the weather, one good watering a-week 
or twice a-week would suffice. 

What may be termed the plant’s indicator to 
the use of manure water is mostly misread. The 
weaker the plaint the more liberal the supply 
seems the rule in practice. It is right-wrong, 
for the weaker the plant, the less it can use up 
to any good account, and food of any sort, 
whether for vegetable or animal sustenance, un¬ 
used is apt to degenerate into poison. Few 
things are more distasteful or injurious to 
weakly roots than to surround them with or 
envelop them in food that they can neither 
utilise nor get rid of. This begets nausea, or 
inability to eat, a most debilitating form of dis¬ 
ease by no means confined to man or the other 
families of animal life. Roses have the character 
of being gross feeders. I beg leave to question 
it, though they are mostly treated as if they 
were. The grossness lies in the blunders of their 
cultivators, who, not content with forcing their 
roots into a manure-heap of solid manure, flood 
them with their stingos, from which they can 
escape only by dying—the victims to an exoess 
of food. 

Growth cannot be forced beyond certain 
limits, and common sense ought to teach us that 
the less growth—that is, the weaker the Rose— 
the less food is needed to foster and sustain it. 
The great point in the use of liquid-manure is 
to apportion the quality and adapt the strength 
to the size and character of the plants. It is 
meant for rapid or immediate consumption, and 
therefore requires more careful adjustment to 
the needs and character of the plants than solid 
manure. 

There is also another wide distinction. Roots 
can mostly avoid solid manures by changing 
their course, or in other ways, but they are 
compelled to drink up our liquid foods whether 
they want them or not. Their dietive affinities, 
amounting almost to something like choice, set 
a limit to our compulsory feedings. But in the 
main our liquid foods must and are absorbed by 
the thirsty roots that we flood or drench with 
them ; hence the importance of nicely adjusting 
the amount and quality of the dietary to the 
wants and, I had almost said, the wishes of our 
Roses. _ F. 


Roses as annuals.— On the face of it it 
appears to want a wide stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion to believe this possible or even probable. 
Certainly, I never heard of anything of the sort 
before, and although I have raised a good many 
seedling Roses, I never saw until this season the 
least inclination for the plants to flower the first 
year ; at the same time is it just possible it 
might have occurred in other places years ago. 
For this reason I write more for the object of 
getting information on that point than anything 
else; but, of course, it will be expected that I have 
something more to say on the subject, whioh I 
have, if it should be sufficiently interesting to 
be worthy of space. What I have to say is 
this, that I have at the time of writing a seed¬ 
ling Rose with a flower bud just opening upon 
it that is only two inches high. It has come up 
in a bed of seedlings, the seed of which was 
sown at the end of April in the open ground. 
For its size the little plant is quite healthy, and 
there is everv appearance that the flower will 
open perfectly. I cannot toll whatever freak 
of Nature made this little thing rush into 
flower when no larger than it is. There are 
plenty of other plants in the same bed that are 
more than 6 inches high which appear in a 

S reater hurry to make growth than to produce 
owers. However, if this little pigmy Rose of 
mine develops no other feature before it ends 
its career, it will have done something to sup¬ 
port the testimony that has so often been given, 
that in raising seedlings of any plant there is 
always more or less interest attending it.— 
J. C. C. 


York and Lancaster Rose.— There 
can be no doubt as regards the usefulness of the 
famous York and Lancaster Rose, and a large 
bed filled with thriving plants in flower is a de¬ 
lightful feature in any garden, no matter how 
well stocked with other choice things. At Pen- 
dell Court, Bletchingley, there is a mass of this 
Rose in a bed on the turf, and the plants were 
blooming freely at the time of my visit last sea¬ 
son, the delicious fragrance scenting the garden 
for some considerable .distance rounds There 
is, amongst a large imnbcjr |f \ -i great 


variation in the colouring of the flowerc, som © 
being almost seifs, and others boldly and beauti¬ 
fully flaked. As regards form, the flowers are 
not of much account, but their simple beauty 
hasmade them favourites with all who appreciate 
and love homely plants. In the same garden 
I also saw a bed of Rosa lucida, the leafage of 
which is almost as beautiful as the flowers. It 
gives variety and a more English aspect to a 
garden to nave beds of this description; but 
they are certainly uncommon, though why it is 
hard to tell.—E. 

The Duchesa of Albany Rose that 
was shown and certificated recently at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting is to our mind 
an improvement on La France. It is deeper in 
colour, has a full, even, and globular shape, a 
sweet fragrance, and a desirable freedom of 
flowering. What more can one desire in a Rose 
than these qualifications ? It is one of those few 
light-coloured flowers that the wet oold season 
of 1888 has not despoiled of their delicacy and 
loveliness. It was shown by Messrs. W. Paul, 
of Waltham Cross. 

Unpruned Roses.—After several years’ 
trial I believe that these, when free-flowering 
sorts are used, produce not only masses of 
flowers, but, on the whole, better blooms than 
pruned plants of the same varieties. The bushes 
grow 6 feet to 8 feet high, and multiply at the 
root just like wild Roses. I cut out superfluous 
or worn-out shoots, and leave the others alone, 
giving plenty of stable-manure in autumn. My 
soil is a good loam. The unpruned Roses seem 
less liable to blight and insect attacks than 
severely primed ones.—R. 

6017.— Roses for a grreenhouse. —Your 
house being a lean-to, it would have enabled 
me to answer your question in a more satisfac¬ 
tory manner if you had said what sorts of Roses 
you required for the back border, whether 
climbers or not. Presuming that you want 
climbers, I should advise you to select the fol¬ 
lowing for the back border : Marshal Niel, 
Fortune’s Yellow, Reine Marie Henriette, W. F. 
Bennett, Lamarque, W. A Richardson, Sou¬ 
venir d'Elise Vardon, and Hom&re. For the 
front border you must be content with less 
vigorous-growing sorts, and to cultivate them 
in the form of low bushes, or they will exclude 
the light from those at the back. For the front 
border you will require ten plants, to consist of 
Tea-scented Roses only. I have just planted a 
similar border in a span-roof house with the fol¬ 
lowing sorts: Marie Van Houtte, Madame 
Lambard, Madame Falcot, President, Xiphe- 
tos, Innocents Pirola, Etoile de Lyon, Perle des 
Jardins, Souvenir d’un Ami, and The Bride. The 
above ten sorts will also suit you admirably. If 
you would prefer Perpetuals for the front line, 
you may select La France, Boule de Neige, Jules 
Finger, Charles Lefebvre, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Annie Wood, Catherine Soupert, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, Dupuy Jamain, and Francois Miche- 
lon. If you have plants in pots they can be put 
out at once ; if not, you must wait until the end 
of October.—J. C. (j. 

5022.— Unsatisfactory Roses. —I do 
not think you have any serious cause of oom- 
plaint at present, except in the case of the plant 
of Celine Forestier. The fault in that case is, 
no doubt, at the roots, whioh, in all probability, 
will come right next year, after it gets more 
established. It is not likely that any kind of 
worm at the roots is doing it any harm. As to 
the application of lime to the soil, you had 
better let things remain as they are this summer, 
as any disturbance at the roots now may end 
disastrously. Respecting the vigour of the 
trees, you must bear in mmd that this is their 
first year after planting, when but few plants 
make so much growth as those which have been 
planted longer. It appears from your enquiry 
that you live in a town. If it should be in the 
midst of much smoke, you would not grow 
Roses so well as in the country, but I think you 
must give them further trial.—J. C. C. 

5008.— Roses in Southsea.—You may 
grow all classes of Roses at Southsea if you can 
shelter them from the wind and salt spray. 
Those to be planted in beds should be awarf 
ones, and if the position is much exposed, I 
advise you to select the Hybrid Perpetuals. 
The sorts may include such as La France, 
Baroness Rothschild, Alfred Colomb, Grandeur 
of Cheshunt, Baron Bonstettin, Merveille de 
Lyon, Captain Christy, Dupuy Jamain, Magna 


Charta, Elie Morel, Francois Michelon, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, Monsieur Noman, Catherine Soupert, 
Paul N6ron, Duke of Teok, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, and Ella Gordon. For the north wall 
you may select Gloire de Dijon, F6licit6 Per- 
petue, and Amadis (crimson). On the west wall 
you may train Reine Marie Henriette (red), 
Hom&re (rose), R&ve d’Or (yellow), Lamarque 
(white), William Allen Richardson (deep orange- 
yellow). For the south wall, the following will 
suit you : Online Forestier (yellow), Cheshunt 
Hybrid (red), and Solfaterre (creamy-yellow).— 
J. C. C. 

6012.—Earwigs and Roses.—Your only remedy 
against the earwigs la by hand-pioklng, so as to kill them. 
This is what the Chrysanthemum-growers have to do; they 
make a point ot going over their plants onoe a day, and 
examine the points of each shoot in Bearoh of their enemies. 
These insects are very prevalent this season, and very 
destructive as well.—J. C. C. 

4997.—Hardiness of Tea Roses.—I should say that 
all the varieties of Tea Roses are hardy enough to endure 
the winter in the open air at Weston-super-Mare. If your 
garden is one of many which I have seen there, with a warm 
and sunny aspect, f should not hesitate to plant Tea 
Roses freely, providing you are not so near the sea that the 
salt spray reaches them.—J. C. C. 

4986. — Budding Roses. —The binding material 
should be loosened as soon as the bark begins to tighten 
beneath it, whioh will generally happen In three or four 
weeks if the buds have taken.—K. H. 


LEAVES OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Thi advantage derived from a study of the 
leaves and habit of growth of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum is that almoet every kind may be detected 
even when not in bloom. When the cultivator is 
thoroughly well acquainted with these charac¬ 
teristic features of the plant, it is easy to note a 
variety wrongly named, and, therefore, much 
trouble is saved. This is important, because 
every variety requires some special form of 
treatment at some st ige or other of its growth. 
I will suppose that a Chrysanthemum grower 
hsus varieties sent to him that he is desirous of 
procuring, and they are not sent true to name. 
If he were able to detect the mistake by the 
leaves in time for the error to be rectified, that 
would be much better than waiting until the 
plant flowered. The few varieties I will name 
will be sufficient to show what is meant by a 
study of the leaves. Refnlgence has dense 
green, deeply-cut foliage with green stems, 
which assume with age a purplish-green. Soliel 
Levant is easily known by its leaves, which have 
very long stalks and droop considerably, giving 
the plant the appearanoe of always suffering 
from want of water; the stems are quite 
dark in colour. Thunberg has stems the darkest 
in colour of any variety ; the leaves are long 
and drooping, imparting to the plant an un¬ 
healthy appearanoe. Peter the Great has green 
stems and broad leaves with short stalks, and 
they cut but little compared with some varieties. 
Grandiflora has leaves very thiok and heavy in 
substance, with a drooping character, and whioh 
assume bronzy shades of colour early. Meg 
MerriUes, Golden Dragon, and Boule d’Or are 
distinct from others by reason of their leaves 
being, as a rule, in some localities of a pale 
colour, owing possibly to the nature of the soil 
and water. Cherub is easily known by its light- 
green wood. The leaves grow in an upward 
direction ; the veins are plainly seen, as they 
are generally much lighter in colour. This 
variety is quite distinct from all others. Many 
growers make a practice of arranging all the 
plants of one variety together. Where this is 
done their characteristics may be quickly noted, 
as they are plainly brought out. E. 

“Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 
Price 5d. ; poet fret, 7 d. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
it published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
'orm the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half - 
yearly volumes. Price Is. fid.; post free, 1*. 9 d. Com¬ 
plete set qf volumes of “ The Garden," from its commence¬ 
ment to end of 1887, thirty-txoo vols., price, cloth 
£24 16#. 6 d. ; whole calf, £32 ; half Morocco, £2818#. 

“ Farm and Home ” Monthly Parts. — This 
iourncU is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd. ; post free, Id. 

“ Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions qf upwards 
qf thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, dec. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, 1#.; post free, 1#. bd. 
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PROPAGATING PLANTS. 

Will you please inform me of the best descrip¬ 
tion of house for propagating plants in quantity, 
I being about to erect such a structure ? And I 
should also like to know the best forms of knives 
with which to work ? Excelsior. 

The best description of house in which 
to propagate plants of all kinds is a span-roofed 
one (see Fig. 1), 8 feet high and 10 feet wide, 
and of any reasonable length. It should have a 
pathway 2 feet 6 inches wide down the centre, 
also a bed on one side with hot-water-pipes run¬ 
ning through it, and enclosed with a brick wall 
consisting of 4Jj-inch work, covered at the top 
with perforated slates ; on the other side there 
should be a platform, with the piping in the 
centre, and as near the ground as possible. There 
should also be a valve in the flow-pipe at the 
end of the bed and in the pipe at the end of the 
platform to regulate the top and bottom-heat 
—points of great importance. The top lights 
should be made to open. The best material 


shoots and flower-buds. To get plants to bloom 
in winter and up till April and May, they must 
in autumn, about the middle of September, be 
taken up and potted in 6-inch pots, and put on 
bottom-heat in a pit or stove, kept close for 
about a week, and then aired gradually, when 
the weather permits, for another week ; after¬ 
wards as much air as possible must be given, 
provided there is a temperature of 5 degs. or 6 
degs. centigrade (about 40 degs. Fahr.). Of 
course, the plants destined for this purpose must 
have a good quantity of flower-buds when taken 
up from the open ground, and some will have, if 
properly treated, as many as sixty to eighty. 
When the buds begin to expand the plants can be 
used for indoor decoration. Of course, the plants 
which the first year do not bear a sufficient number 
of flower-buds must not be potted, and if the 
winter appears to be severe they must be lifted 
from the open ground with a ball of earth ad¬ 
hering to the roots, and put close to one another 
in a pit, uncovered as long as possible, and when 
froBt sets in, covered only to be protected 



Fig. 1.—Propagating bouse. 


in which to plunge pots or pans of cuttings 
is a mixture half-and-half of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse and coarse sand ; the refuse keeps 
the sand moist, and the latter allows the 
water to drain through it The beat and 
most useful cutting case (Fig. 2) is a portable 
wooden or slate one. It should be a half-span, 
made to fit the bed, and rest on the brick wall. 
It should be covered with sheets of glass, laid 


against it, and aired as much’ as possible. These 
plants will thus produce flower-buds, and may 
be potted in March or April and become fit for 
indoor decoration. If the plants are potted and 
ut in a stove or on bottom-heat before they 
ave a sufficient number of flower buds they 
grow straggling, lose their leaves, and will bloom 
badly.—J. S. 


0 


o 



Grafting 

knife. 



Fig. 2.—Cutting case. 




on so as to prevent drip, which is so detrimenta 
to the cuttings. This may be narrower in front 
than at the back, and can be removed at plea¬ 
sure. The annexed illustrations show the best 
forms of knives with which to work, either in 
making cuttings, budding, or grafting. The 
scissors are used for trimming Heaths, Epacrises, 
or other small-leaved cuttings. 


Culture of perpetual Carnations.— 
When the cuttings, rooted in a hot house during 
winter, have been hardened in a pit or a green¬ 
house, they can in April or May stand a long jour¬ 
ney without earth at the roots and packed in damp 
Moss. Onarrivalthe roots must be dipped in water, 
and immediately planted in a very airy situa¬ 
tion, and shaded for five or six days if the sun 
is hot. They must be kept moist, and when 
they are in a growing state watered from time 
to time with liquid manure. When they are 
about 3 inches or 4 inches high they T must be 
pruned to at least half" - J.-*- -*j- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Tulip-tree. —It is much to be regretted 
that this magnificent tree is not more common 
in England. In a garden at Blandford I saw, a 
few days since, a specimen between 80 and 90 
years old, whose girth is over 11 feet; the 
ground shaded by its branches is over 20 yards 
in diameter, and, covered as it is with thou¬ 
sands of flowers of a peculiar and pleasing 
mixture of yellow and green, it is, indeed, a 
most striking object.— Rocks. 

4987— Ivy cuttings. —No plant roots more 
readily from cuttings than do Ivies of all kinds. 
The usual time of planting them is in the 
autumn, but they may be planted any time, 
even during summer, in a shady situation, if kept 
moist. I prefer to take young pieces from 6 
inches to 8 inches long and plant them firmly in 
the ground, burying them 3 inches in the ground. 
The choice variegated kinds root best in a cold 
frame or under handlights.—E. H. 

4994.—Propagating Yellow Broom.— If large 
numbers of plants are required, I should reoommend 
seed* ; but cuttings will root freely now in a shady border. 
—E. H. 

49S5.— Eleeagnus variegatus.— This shrub may be 
propagated now by cuttings, under a handlight, in a sandy 
soil, or by layering.—E. H. 


4954.— Heating a greenhouse.— 50 feet 
of 3-inch hot-water pipe will be sufficient to 
exclude frost, but the same quantity of 4-inch 
would be better with the same sized boiler as for 
3-inch pipe. The volume of water in 4 inch being 
greater than that in 3-inch pipes, conserves more 
heat generated by the fuel, and gives it off at a 
lower and more genial temperature, and takes a 
longer time to part with all its heat, which is a 
desideratum on a severe night with a small appa¬ 
ratus, if by chance the fire goes out.—G. S. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answer* are inserted, in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers ivill greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful , 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


5041. — Yellow Roses.—Will someone kindly give me 
the names of some really hardy yellow Roses ?— Astbb. 

5042. —Tree-Mignonette.—What is Tree-Mignonette, 
and what is the best way of having good pots of it in 
winter ?-H. C. 

5043. — Constructing a fruit-house.— What is the 
best slope to give the roof of a glasshouse for Plums, Pears, 
and Peaches ?—D. B. 

6044.— Herbaceous plants.— Is it best to purchase 
these, such as Pyrethrums, &o. now to plant out in & border, 
or to wait until the spring ?— H. P. Rtdkr. 

5045. — Ranunculus as a pot plant.— Will someone 
kindly say whether the Ranunculus can be cultivated 09 a 
pot plant with any degree of suocess?—H. Moore. 

5046. —A neglected hedge.— I have a neglected 
overgrown hedge of Portugal Laurel which will have to be 
cut back. When can this best be done ?— Cantium. 

5047. —Treatment of Tropseolum Jarratti.— 
Will anyone kindly tell me how to manage Tropaeolum 
Jarratti—when to start $ into growth, &o. ?—P. E. G. 

5048. — Woodlice and centipedes.—I And my 
garden soil is infested with what I believe to be woodlice 
and centipedes. What is the cause, and how am I to get 
rid of them ?—D. 

5049. —Destroying common Yarrow.— Can any¬ 
one kindly tell me how to get rid of this weed pesc? I 
have tried my best, but cannot rid my lawn tennis ground 
of it.—A Constant Reader. 

6050.— White-fly on Cucumbers and Toma¬ 
toes.— My plants of these are infested with small, white 
flies. I have tried a good many ways, but cannot get rid 
of them. What had 1 better do ?—L. B. 

5051. — Treatment of an Aloe.— I have a green- 
leaved Aloe in flower. The colour of the flowers is a dull 
pink. Will someone kindly say how often it will flower, 
and how to treat it generally ?—W. H. Wiglet. 

5052. — Morello Cherries falling.— Will someone 
kindly inform me the cause of Morello Cherries falling off 
the tree before ripening? They were perfectly healthy 
after the bloom had left the trees.— Constant Subscriber. 

5053. — Cucumbers damping off.— Can anyone 
kindly tell me the cause of so many of my Cucumbers 
damping off at the ends? I have lost scores that way. 
The house is kept up to about 80 degs. of heat.— John 
Wrioiit. 

5054. —A seedling Poppy.— I have a seedling Poppy 
Papaver, colour between nudicaule and miniatura, nut 
grown with miniatum; the flowers are semi-double. 
Will this be of any value if selected and propagated ?— 
F. T. Hunt. 

6055.— Lllium candidum.— Are home grown or 
foreign bulbs of this Lily the best to procure; and also will 
someone kindly give me a list of about six of the best 
Liliums to plant between Roses? South-east aspect.— 
H. P. Ryder. 

5056. — Shirley Poppies.— Can anyone kindly tell me 
anything about the Shirley Poppies, used in London so 
much this season for dinner-table decorations ? They are 
rather large, single, and in four shades of rose colour.— 
E. C. H. 

5057. —Christmas Roses.— Will someone kindly tell 
me how to have a good supply of Christmas Roses next 
winter? I have no plants yet, but should be glad to know 
when to plant them, and how to treat them ? I have a cold 
greenhouse.—L. G. S. 

6058.— Glass for a greenhouse-roof.—I am about 
to have a small greenhouse built, and it has been suggested 
to me to have the roof glazed with “ ground ” gloss. 
Would plants flourish as well with this as with clear glass ? 
Southern aspect.— Laura. 

5059.—Amorphophallus Rivieri (Umbrella Arum) 
—I have a healthy plant, about 1$ feet high, standing in 
the open ground. When should it be taken into the con¬ 
servatory or foroing-pit, in what Hized pot Bhould it be 
grown, and when does it bloom?—H. C. 

6060.—Planting Roses.—Will “J. C. C.” kindly 
inform me how many Rose bushes should be plauted on a 
bed, 4 yards by 3 yards ? And, also, does he recommend 
planting standards or dwarfs on either side of a garden- 
walk. If standards, of what kind?— Wilhelm. 

5061. — Hardy Roses. — Would some good Rose 
grower kindly tell me the names of a few’ good hardy Roses 
to suit south-west Lancashire ? The Bubsoil is pure drift 
sand, but there is a good surfaoe of garden soil of about 18 
inches to 2 feet in depth, and I could get a little heavy loam 
to mix with it. I should like one or two climbing Roses. 
—W. P. 
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5062.— Lady Downe’e Grape scalding.— Can any¬ 
one please tell me the cause of the berries on several 
bunches of my Lady Downed Grape scalding ? No other 
kinds are so affected. My gardener cut almost one pint 
of berries off to-day.—J. R. G. 

6063.—Bulbs in pots.—I should feel very grateful for 
any information respecting the culture of bulbs in pots for 
winter and spring blooming in a greenhouse—when to be 
planted, and where they should be placed afterwards, and 
how frequently watered ?— Ignoramus. 

5064.—Ants in a Cucumber-frame.—Will some¬ 
one please to tell me how 1 can get rid of ants inaOuoumber- 
frame ? I have some thousands in mine, and they under¬ 
mine the soil all round the roots, so that the Cucumbers 
do not come on at all well.— Anxiocs. 

6065.—Currant leaves falling off.—I would like 
to know the reason of the leaves on both my Red and 
White Currant bushes shrivelling up, then falling off as if 
late in autumn ? This happens to my Currant-trees each 
year, and at the end of July not a leaf remains on them.— 
E. S. P. 

5066. —Hardy Roses.—Would some reader of Garden¬ 
ing kindly give me the names of six good, hardy standard 
Roses, scented, also state their oolour ? 1 want them for 
a large centre bed that gets the sun all through the day, 
and when is the best time to plant them to bloom next 
summer?— A Beginner. 

5067. — Fruit-trees for Inverness.— Will you kindly 
inform me what fruit-trees would be likely to ripen their 
fruit in this distriot ? My garden gets nearly all the sun 
and is well sheltered. I should like to grow a few in oor- 
don fashion. Also oan I grow Gooseberries and Currants 
on a wooden fence facing due south ?— Inverness. 

6068. — Dwarf Apple-trees.— Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly inform me whioh are the six best kinds 
of dwarf Apple-trees for oooking purposes and for dessert, 
and when is the best time to plant them ? 1 wish to plant 
tne trees along the edge of a plot of Grass. What steps 
shall I take in preparing the ground ?— Wilhelm. 

6069. — Ants in a conservatory.— I have a con¬ 
servatory whioh is infested with ante. I have tried to 
exterminate them by suspending a piece of sponge, covered 
with sugar, but have entirely failed to reduce the number- 
in faot, they are increasing. Can anyone kindly inform 
me what I should do to exterminate these pests?—B eeca. 

5070. — Liquid-manure for an Aralia.— I should 
like to know if 1 should give any liquid-manure, and, if 
so, what kind, to a large Aralia in my drawing-room ? It 
standB 4 feet high, and the stem is bare, though the foliage 
at the top is handsome. The lower leaves always fall when 
the new ones are of full size. Would feeding it prevent 
this?—L. G. S. 

5071. —Begonias for bedding out.—I am desirous 
of growing some Begonias for bedding out, and should like 
some information as to sowing seed, when, how, and where 
(in heat or not), it should be sown ? Also, what are the 
best varieties, tuberous or fibrous-rooted. Any other 
information as to preserving the roots in winter, Ac., will 
be very acceptable ?— North Lonsdale. 

6072. — Preserving Pansy flowers. — I have 
brought up from seed thia season some very choioe Pansies, 
and am desirous of preserving a single specimen bloom of 
each plant. I have tried pressing the flowers between 
sheets of blotting-paper, but when dry they shrivel up so, 
and the colour fades. Will some reader of Gardrntns 
kindly tell me a mode of preserving, whereby the size and 
oolour of the blooms are maintained ?—H. Grundy. 

6073 — Storing bedding Pelargoniums.— Will 
someone kindly tell me] how to store these plants through 
the winter ? I have no glass, exoeptlng a oold frame, and 
have kept them hitherto in an unoccupied airy room ; but 
numbers damp off every year. I do not wish to go to the 
expense of firing, coal being so dear in Devonshire. Is 
there not a way of keeping these plants by drying them 
and hanging them up by the roots?—H. H. M. D. 

6074.— Ashes as manure.— Can any reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me whether there is any value (as 
manure) in the fine riddlings of common household ashes ? 
We burn a great deal of wood, so these ashes must contain 
a considerable amount of charooal. My gardener carts 
them all off on to the land. I think the kitchen garden (a 
stiff, clammy clay) wants them. Will someone kindly 
judge between me and my gardener ?— D. Vawdrht. 

5075. — Cucumbers failing in a greenhouse.— 
I have a lean-to greenhouse, 21 feet by 12 feet, in which I 
have five Cucumber-plants (Wells’ Improved); they grow 
very strongly to vine, and after they have bloomed the 
blossom dies off. They are also infested with a lot of little 
white Bnails. I put Cabbage leaves as traps for them, and 
I have caught as many as 60 in a day. Will someone 
kindly tell me what to do as a remedy for the whole Case ? 
—An Anxious One. 

5076. — Management of bulbs.—I have been most 
unsuccessful with small bulbs, such as Ixias, Sparaxis, 
Freesia refracta alba, and Iris pavonia, this year. I grew 
them in pots indoors, in sandy soil, enriched with manure. 
They all threw up leaves in plenty, but no flowers, and 
now I find each bulb has divided itself in several small 
ones, not one large enough to bloom next year. Can any¬ 
one please to tell me the cause and remedy ? Were they 
kept too warm or too cold, or too well fed ?— Gwindrf. 

5077. —Peach-trees.—I have some Peach-trees in pots 
under glass that do not fruit well. I propose planting 
them out in the border they are now plunged in. Will it 
do if I dig a hole, taking; the old soil away and filling in 
with new soil, without taking all the old soil out of the 
border, whioh is a long and wide one ? Iam now ohopping 
up the sods to rot. They appear to be very poor. Wifi 
it do to water it with the drainings from the stables, 
chiefly urine, very strong—should I put it on just as it is? 
I do not intend to plant until September.—R. C. 

5078. — A neglected garden.—I have come into 
possession of a negleoted garden. The bush fruits (Red 
Currants), which are partially shaded by trees, are a 
tangled mass of growth, and very tall, and have evidently 
not been pruned for two years or more. They are, how¬ 
ever, bearing a heavy orop. Would it be advisable, in 
order to let in light and air, and encourage the formation 
of fruit-buds on the branches that are left, to prune them 
hack as soon as the fruit is gathered, or should they be left 
until the winter, and then qfit bird back ‘ ~ 

Diyitizeo by 


5079. — Plants for a glazed passage.— I have a 
long passage, between two walls, leading from my dining¬ 
room, which I have covered with glass. It faoes south. I 
should be glad to know what plants I oould cultivate (not 
expensive) to look bright for tne winter ? I may say I have 
a stove large enough to exolude frost in winter.— 
Ignoramus. 

5080. — Unsatisfactory spring bulbs. — Last 
October I planted a large number of bulbs—Tulips, 
Narcissi, Lilies, Crocus, Ac.—and expected a fine 
display of flowers in due course. I am sorry to say the 
result was unsatisfactory. Many of the bulbs did not 
flower at all, and some of the others were a mere apology. 
Will someone who knows kindly say if the faot of my 
having replanted'previous years’ bulbs of Tulips, NaroisBus, 
Ac., was the cause, and if so, will these same bulbs do 
better if planted again for next spring, or is it absolutely 
necessary to see the teedsman every year ?— Worcester 
Amateur 


To the follmtnng queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

Oil.— Rose Captain Christy (Andsnon).— I be¬ 
lieve this Rose was first brought out about ten years ago, 
or probably a little more. There is no Rose, so far as I am 
aware, of the name of Corporal Christy.—J. C. C. 

5082.— Plumbagos (A. H. J.).— In addition to the 
blue and white Plumbagos there is a very fine winter¬ 
blooming variety, producing beautiful rosy - coloured 
flowers. It is a stove plant, and likes plenty of heat. 

—It is most certainly a^goo<Pplan^omipporfc the prinoipai 
Asparagus stems in a newly-planted bed, especially in an 
exposed position. Stakes and matting ties will answer very 

5084. — Globe Artichokes (A. G.).— As fast as the 
heads are out remove the stems. If the heads be thinned, 
those that remain will be finer and better. A good soak¬ 
ing of liquid-manure will greatly help to swell off the late 
ones. 

5085. — Forcing Asparagus (F. A. you 

obtain good strong plants from a nurseryman early in 
December and plant them in light soil in a frame on a 
good hot-bed, you may easily get "Grass” fit to cut in 
January. 

5086. — Soil for Pentstemons (P. G .).—Pentstemons 
will succeed in any good soil; but in a good loam, en- 
riohed with manure and leaf soil, they are certain to do 
well. They oan be planted out singly, or in groups in the 
mixed border or in beds, in which tne various colours blend 
charmingly. 

5087. — Lillum auratum after flowering (Lily)- 
—When the flower stems have died down, repot the bulbs 
in the same sized pots, removing most of the soil from their 
roots. Use turfy loam, plenty of silver sand, and Borne 
rotten manure or leaf-mould. But little water will be re¬ 
quired until growth commences. 

6088. — Insects on Chrysanthemums (A Marks* ) 
—The insects on your Chrysanthemums are the common 
Frog Hopper (Aphrophora ahumaria). The insects them¬ 
selves will not do much harm, but their grubs, the well- 
known Cuckoo Spit insects, are very injurious to the 
plants on whioh they feed.—G. 8. S. 

6089. — Insects eating Rose leaves, and wire- 
worm ( A. Roy Is*). —I am not certain what has attacked 
your Rose leaves. Kindly send one or two more. Wire- 
worms generally attack the roots and lower parts of the 
plants only. There is the grub of a fly which burrows in the 
stems. Send a sample or two.—G. S. S. 

5090. —Good kinds of Tomatoes (A Grovxr ).—The 
following kinds are good and distinct: Haokwood Park, 
Hathaway’s Excelsior, Trophy, Old Red, Stamfordian, and 
any of the Perfection varieties are also good, If a yellow 
variety is wanted, Golden Queen is the best. Ornamental 
varieties would include the Pear-shaped, and the Red 
Currant Tomatoes. 

5091. — Strawberry runners (S. R.).—To obtain 
young Strawberry plants, peg down those runners which 
have plump crowns and plenty of healthy foliage. They 
are best pegged into 3-inoh pots, filled with good soil. 
When you have ohosen the runners required the others 
may be out off, also all runners prooeeding from those 
pegged into the pots. 

5092. — Phloxes in pots (Phlox).— The stems of these 
plants should now be supported with stoutlsh stioks, and 
it may be necessary to plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse, or some similar material, to prevent their being 
overthrown by the wind. They must be carefully attended 
to for water, and they will be benefited by liberal supplies 
of manure-water up to the time when the flowers open. 

5093. — Apple-trees as a screen (Falstaff).— Apple- 
trees trained as espaliers would form a good screen in sum¬ 
mer ; in winter, of course, they would be bare of leaves. 
Cox’s Pomona is an excellent sort for espaliers. Plant the 
trees 4 feet apart and train the shoots upwards, and not 
horizontally. They will then soon cover the trellis. A 
strong wooden trellis, painted, would be better than a wire 
one. 

5004.— Mildew on Roses (Anxiou*).— This is gener¬ 
ally caused on Roses on glass by the presence of a cold, 
damp, and stagnant atmosphere, or oold draughts of air. 
In airing the house use the top ventilators as much as 
possible, and keep the door and side-lights closed, and this 
will prevent the cutting draughts of air, which are so 
injurious to Roses. See also that the plants are not dry at 
the roots. 

5095.— Hedges for a garden (FI. F. A .).—Privet 
makes a good hedge quickly, and will answer for divisional 
lines. White Thorn is better where sheep or stock have 
aeoess, or a mixture of Thorn and Privet makes a good 
fenoe, especially for sandy situations, as the Thom gives 
strength to the Privet to enable it to resist the foroe of the 
wind. There is one objection to Privet—its roots rob the 
land more than most plants. The Tew-tree is a good hedge 

S lant, and grows quickly ; so also are the Arbor-vita and 
be Holly. The Privet, however, Is the fastest grower and 
the cheapest. 


6096. — Planting Ferns on a wall (Fib).— Sphag¬ 
num Moss, such as is used for Orchids, is the Moss best 
suited for this purpose ; it would be better if you were to 
mix some fibrous peat with it, but shake out most of the 
fine portion.—J. J. 

6097. — Celery without trenches (C. W. T.).~ 
Celery will succeed well when planted on the level ground 
When it requires earthing up, put a paper band round each 
head and put a drain pipe over it, filling np with fine dry 
soil or sand. If one drain-pipe is not sufficiently long, 
another may be placed on the top of it, driving down a 
■tout stake by the side to which to tie the pipeB to. 

5098. —Orchids In a window greenhouse 
(Mexican Joe).— I shall be glad to know more particulars 
respecting your window greenhouse. Is it a projection 
beyond the window into the open air, or is it within the 
room and inside the window ? Let me know, so that I may 
advise how to start with as little chance of failure as 
possible.— Matt. Bramble. 

5099. — Sweet Williams (S. W.).— Seed of these may 
be sown now in rather rich soil in a shady part of the 
garden When large enough, put out the plants where 
they are to bloom. The wet weather would probably be 
the cause of the plants rotting off, and the soil may be 
badly drained. Tall growing kinds require some support 
when flowering, or rough weather will soon break tnem 
down. 

5100. — Cyclamen not flowering (C. Y. L.).— Take 
the bulbs out of the pots, remove most of the soil, and 
repot in the same sized pot, using turfy soil, leaf-mould, and 
some sharp silver sand. The compost should be well 
mixed together before using, and the pots should be well 
drained. Plunge the pots in a partially shaded situation 
in the open air; take indoors in autumn, and place them 
in the greenhouse where they can get plenty of light and 
air. 

5101. — Making skeleton leaves (S. J. E).— This 
may be done as follows: Mix a tablespoonful of chloride 
of lime in a liquid state, with a quart of pure spring water; 
soak the leaves or seed vessels of plants in the mixture for 
about four hours ; then take them out and well wash them 
inalarge basin of clean water. Afterthisthey should be left to 
dry, with free exposure to light and air. Some of the larger 
speoies of forest leaves, or such as have strong ribs, will 
require to be left for rather more than four hours in the 
liquid. 

5102. —Winter temperature for a Hoya (Sarah 
J. Simon*). —It the Hoya is as you imagine, H. oarnosa, 
the ordinary winter temperature of a comfortably warm 
greenhouse, say about 50 degs., will be quite sufficient for 
its requirements, and if in good health, and not over- 
watered during the winter, it should bloom freely next 
seaeon. The mealy bug oan be got rid of by sponging the 
leaves and shoots with warm soapy water, to which a venr 
small quantity of paraffin oil has been added, The fluid 
should be kept constantly stirred whilst being used. 

5103. — Vegetables in shallow soil (V. S. S.).— 
The reason the vegetables run to seed is because the top 
soil is so shallow, and they will not root in the cold clay 
subsoil. Next winter trench the ground all over, bringing 
up a few inches of the subsoil, and inoorpor&te it well 
with the top soil; also put in to the bottom of each 
trench a good lot of rotten manure, and some ooul 
ashes, and well dig into the clay. This should be repeated 
eaoh year, and in time you will get a good depth of rich 
soil. 

5104. — Sowing Cyclamen seed (C. Y. L.).—k 
sowing of this should be made without delay. There is 
nothing like shallow pans in whioh to sow tne seed, and 
the soil should be a fine, free, sandy one. The pans after 
sowing require to be placed in a brisk, moist bottom-heat, 
with a piece of glass over them. The seed, if full and well- 
ripened, soon germinates, and when the plants are large 
enough to have put forth three leaves they should be 
pricked off into 5-inoh pots, in a rloh, light soil; the pots 
should be well-drained. 

5105. — Management of Asters (A. R. S.).— These 
plants must not be allowed to grow too thiokly together, 
or the flowers will be small, and the plants will soon be- 
oome exhausted. If they show signs of weakness through 
the ground not being rich enough, assist them with 
manure-water. There is no plant less able than the 
Aster to bear the effeot of aphides, whose presence is 
easily detected by the leaves curling up. A good washing 
with Tobaooo-water is the best remedy to use, and this 
should be applied as soon as the inseots are detected, or 
the plants will be surely spoilt. 

6106. —Roses In pots and for planting out 
(E. Hilton).— To print the whole of your list would 
occupy too much spaoe. That being so, and as you have 
room in your greenhouse for forty plants in pots, I give 
you the names of those that you should plant out, whioh 
are as follows: Abel Carri&re, A. K. Williams, Baron ds 
Bonstettin, Bessie Johnson, Duke of Wellington, Her 
Majesty, Marie BaumaoD, Waltham Climber, Monsieur 
E. Y. Teas, Rosieriste Jaoobs, Xavier Olibo, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Comtesse de Nadaillac, Glofre de Dijon, 
Madame C61ine Berthod, and Souvenir d e rEmperor Maxi- 
millian. The best Moss Roses for pots are Perpetual white 
Moss, Little Gem, and Lanei. I do not think that even in 
the olimate of south Cornwall, you would get Roses in 
flower in an unheated house before the end of March.— 
J. C. C. 

6107. — Grubs in a garden (Carnation).— 1 The 
names of your specimens are as follows: No. 1, a wire- 
worm ; a very common pest among Carnations. Trap 
them by burying small slices of Potato, Turnip, or Carrot 
near the plants; stiok a small skewer into eaoh slice so 
that you may know where they are ; examine them every 
morning. No. 2 is one of the centipedes (Geophilus longi- 
comis). I do not believe that it is injurious to plants, but 
that it is entirely carnivorous, and though often found at 
the roots of plants has gone there in search of Bmall itrube, 
Ac. No. 3 is the grub of one of the Rose Beetles, and is 
certainly carnivorous, and is a decidedly useful insect. 
No. 4 is a specimen of the common centipede (Lathobhis 
forflcatus), and is a very useful creature. No. 5 is one of 
the common snake millipedes, bat it was so smashed I 
oannot say to what species it belongs. These snake milli¬ 
pedes, unlike the centipedes, are most injurious creatures. 
They may be trapped by burying small bundles of Moss 
near the plants, or by laying small pieces of date, tile, or 
board about for them to creep under.—G. B. S. 
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5108.— Dividing Pansies (P. A. Y .).—In order to 
aroid having long, strargling shoots when divided the beet 
wav is to out the plants down nearly to the ground and 
work in amongst them a little finely-sifted sandy soil. 
They will soon throw up young growths, when the plane* 
may be divided. The shoots out off may be put in as cut¬ 
tings in a shady border, under a handlight, if required. 

6109.—Caterpillars attacking Austrian Pines. 
—I have round my lawn a shrubbery with a considerable 
number of Austrian Pines, whioh are from six to ten years 
old. 1 have notioed this spring that an immense number 
of this year's young shoots have apparently been broken 
off; in several of the trees the whole of the spring growth 
has thus perished. I have examined several of them. I 
find at the base of the young shoot a hard, resinous sub¬ 
stance, with a grub or chrysalis. I enolose some specimens, 
and I should be glad if you oould tell me what moth has 
done this misahief, and what steps should be taken to 
preven; such destruction again T I might mention I am 
near the sea ; a olayey soil; but all my Pines and other 
shrubs are vigorous and healthy, with the exception 1 have 
drawn your attention to.— Geo. E. Eliot. 

[The caterpillars attacking pour Austrian Pines are 
those of a small moth, one of the Tortrices, probably 
Rttinia buslinna. If the trees are small enough look them 
well over, and destroy all the caterpillars and chrysalides ; 
if they be too large for this treatment shaking or beating 
the trees might bring some down.—Q. S. 8 ] 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming' plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
•pod specimens roe mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers, and, if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name iwxre than four plants, fruits, or fiowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists' flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

**. Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Mrs. Burke.— 1, Polemonium 
reptans; 2, Tradeeoantia virginioa; S, Lysimachia 

punatata; 4, Cannot name from specimen sent; send again 

when in fruit.- M. M. W. —Speoularia speculum; Orchid 

Vanda trioolor.- H. Jearns, Aberdare. — Lathyrus 

pratensis; 2, Please send again; 3, Vioia Cracoa; 4, 
Echium vulgare.— -A. Green.— 1, Polygala vulgaris; 2, 
Linum oatharticum; 3, Centaurea nigra; 4, Galium 

mollugo; 5, Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia).- W. 

Forrester. —Decomposed past all recognition ; send your 

specimens drier packed in future.- W. L. C. F. — 

Kalosanthes (Crassula) coccinea.- E. W. Conbrough.— 

Please send a larger portion of the weed.- Portobello.— 

Send a better specimen.- E. E. J. — Yes ; Spinsa 

arinfolia.- Vicar.— Send fresh specimens ; others dried 

up.- A. A. Riley,— Impossible to name from such a 

scrap of leaf.- 5. E. G.— Achillea millefolia; small 

specimen, San tollna incana. Please number specimens in 

future.- A. B. C.—l, Arum italioum; 2, Jasminum 

frutioans; 3, Convolvulus mauritanicus; 4, Common 

Rue (Ruta graveolens).- Gloire de Dijon. — Galega 

orientalis.- E. Walsh.—1, Potentilla alohemilloldes; 2, 

Ranunculus polyanthemos; 3, Saxifraga trifuroata; 4, 
Veronica prostrata ; 5, Double Red Campion (Lyohnis 

diurna fl.-pl.).- Melbourne.— 1, Galium cruoiatum ; 2, 

Brown Bugle (Ajuga reptans); 3, Vioia hirsuta; 4, Geum 
urbanum; the plant mentioned in letter is Rubus ohanus- 

morus.- James C. yUcoupA,—Nankeen Lily (Lilium 

testae sum).- A. Harrison.— Indian Shot (Canna indica). 

-IP. Jf.—Orange-coloured flower, Mhnulus (D<plaous 

glutinosus); other specimen, Pine-Apple-flower (Euoomis 

punctata). Please number specimens in future. - 

Dugald Rankine.— Cannot name from single leaves only. 
-— S. M. I. D.— Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia); 
other flower, an ordinary laced Pink. C. Doody.— Insuffi¬ 
cient specimens, and not numbered. Stonehouse.— l, 

Ononis reoiinata; 2, Oxalis oornioulata; 3, Epilobium 

angustifolium ; 4, Hibiscus Coo peri.- J. Clift. —Maiden 

Pink (Dianthus deltoides); 2, Pyrethrum Balsamita; 3, 

Sedum spurium; 4, Aubrietia purpurea.- Richard 

Barrington. — Common Lavender Cotton (Santo! ina 
ChamBoypariasus). 



QUERIES. 

6110.—Honey and foul brood.—Is honsy stored 

above foul brood fit for one's own use ?—J. A. 

5111. —Bee-feeder.— I wish to make a large wooden 
feeder acoording to Cowan's plan. How shall I make it 
watertight without poisoning the bees, and what substance 
shall l use for a float T—J. A. 

5112. —To take fall sections off.— Would some good 
bee-keeper kindly tell me the way to take full sections from 
the centre of Benthall's crate when full ? I And it very 
difficult to do so without disturbing the unfinished ones.— 
A. E. U. 

Bus.— Foul brood In bee stocks.—I have foul 
brood in two stocks of bees. Every comb is partially 
affected, rotten orlls being scattered here and there 
amongst healthy brood. 1 have syringed them with 
salicylic acid solution once, but am now fumigating them 
with the acid onoe a-week by means of a home made 
apparatus, consisting of a 6-inoh flower pot inverted over 
a benzoline lamp, a tin kettle oontaining the neoessary 
quantity of acid being placed over the draining hole, and 
the spout lengthened by a roll of paper. The end of the 
latter is inserted in the hive, whioh is tilted up a little for 
the purpose. Will someone kindly tell me now I shall 
know if the cure is effeoted ? Will the bees dear the oombs 
of the rotten brood ? If not, how must 1 treat them 7 
Cowan’s book does not say, and so I shall be very thankful 
for further particulars.—J. A. 

REPLY. 

4025.— Bee-keeping 1 . —There can be no 
reason why bee-keeping should not be a success 
in a village about four miles from Manchester. 
Honey is chiefly obtained from the blossoms of 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Currant, Cherry, and other 
fruit-frees in the spring; Bean fields, Clover 
fields, and Lime-trees in the summer; and 
Heather in August and September; to say 
nothing of hundreds of both wild and cultivated 
flowers which yield nectar in abundance. The 
best flowers to cultivate in thfe bee garden are 
the Crocus, Wallflower, Limnanthes Douglasi, 
Borage, Mignonette, and Arabis albida. These 
afford occupation to the bees near home when 
long flights cannot safely be taken on account 
of unfavourable weather ; the great bulk of 
honey is, however, collected from the woods, 
fields, and orchards.—S. S. 6. 


BIRDS. 

6114.—Singing bird for a greenhouse.—Will 
“ Doultmg,'' or anr other correspondent of Gaedejtiho, 
kindly tell me whioh is the most suitable singing bird to 
have in a greenhouse kept at a medium temperature ?— 
Fancier. 

4984.—Canary loBlng its feathers.— if “E. v. 
Hutohinson ” will try feeding his canary as simply as possi¬ 
ble I think he will find its feathers will grow all right My 
bird suffered much as his Is doing, and I left off giving it 
sugar, Hemp-seed, Ac., giving it only Canary-seed and 
Rape, with a little green food now and then, and it quickly 
reoovered.—E. M. O. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

5115. —Crossing fowls.—Will " Doulting ” kindly 
inform me whether a cross between a white Leghorn oook 
and a black Minoroa hen would be a good one?— Wilhelm. 

5116. —Killing hens.—I have several hens more than 
I require, and I do not wish to keep them through the 
winter. As they are in full lay at present 1 do not like to 
kill them yet, but had I belter not do so before moulting ? 
When would be the best time for doing so ?—Lancashire 


Naming firuit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the samekind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
oe named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Name Of fruit.— H. E. Jacobs .—Cherry Late Duke. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers icould remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that ws cannot under* 
take to forward letters to corresjwndents. 

Readers vrill kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication , their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 


F. T. Hunt .—Remarkably fine Lyohnis flowers.- Mrs. 

Jabbitt. — Apply to Messrs. Draper A Sons, salesmen, 
Central Avenue, Covent-garden Market, London, W.C. 

- Novice ..—No liook that we know of will be of much 

service to you. You cannot possibly do better than con¬ 
stantly read this paper. Cucumber .—The Cucumber 

plants are bad I v affected with red spider ; destroy them, 
and plant healthy young one*.— E. C. G .—Apply to some 

wholesale timber merchant.- Young Gardener .—The 

Grapes are scalded.- A nxious .—Fumigate with Tobaooo; 

dress the Roses with sulphur.- Hedera .——Send one of 

the Zonal Pelargoniums with roots attaohed.— R.— 
Any of the nurserymen who latop Tree-Ferns oould probably 

supply y<pjiqjtized by 


REPLIES. 

4851.—Fowls dying.—I believe “Marga¬ 
ret’s *' fowls died from cholera. The following is 
Professor Woodroffer Hill’s description of the 
disease, and, in many respects, it resembles that 
given by “ Margaret.” “If the symptoms are 
noticed early, the bird will be founa dull and 
listless, rocking its body and dragging the legs 
(as though they were cramped) when walking. 
The feathers are ruffled and the wings drooped, 
the eyes are more or less sunken, the eyelids 
swollen, and frequently an irritable condition of 
the latter exists, causing the bird to scratch the 
parts. Appetite is suspended, but there is fre¬ 
quent thirst, and inclination for warmth is 
manifested by the affected birds huddling to¬ 
gether or keeping in the sun. Diarrhoea is 
present throughout, being at first glairy and 
mucous, and subsequently white and frothy, or 
bubbling. As the malady proceeds the depres¬ 
sion is more marked, the eyelids are closed, the 
head carried low and swollen from effusion of 
serum and congestion of the blood-vessels. The 
gait is staggering, and the evacuations become 
very white, clearer, watery, streaked with blood, 
and offensive. The tail feathers and those about 
the vent are wet and matted together. The 


mouth will be found full of dirty, sticky, or 
frothy matter, and the same is frequently seen 
to issue from the nostrils. The oomb becomes 
flaccid and deepened in colour towards its 
border, and at last is swollen and black.” With 
regard to treatment, very little, adds the pro¬ 
fessor, can be said in favour of curative 
measures. Epsom salts in the premonitory 
stage, given sparingly, would be beneficial. In 
profuse purging, cnlorodyne and carbolic acid 
are the most efficacious agents; 3 minims to 
6 minims of the former in a dessertspoonful of 
water, and 1 minim of the latter, pure, dissolved 
in 10 drops of glycerine, and given in a dessert¬ 
spoonful of water. Pure water should be 
allowed ad libitum with strengthening food. 
In dealing with the subject sanitarily, complete 
isolation of the diseased birds should be made ; 
cleanliness, protection from the sun, change of 
food, good water, removal of locality (especially 
in the case of young birds), are all matters of 
importance, while dead birds should be tho¬ 
roughly and safely disposed of, and disinfection 
practised aB far as compatible with the circum¬ 
stances. Where the runs are enclosed the 
ground may with advantage be well watered 
with a solution of Jeye’s purifier or any other 
recognised antiseptic. As to the causes of fowl 
cholera, the professor considers the epidemic to 
be chiefly produced by an exalted temperature, 
defective regime or hygiene in the poultry- 
yard, and the contaminating influences of 
choleraic discharges, decomposing animal and 
vegetable matters, impure water, and low, damp 
situations. “Margaret" would do well to 
thoroughly examine her arrangements, disinfect 
the ground and roosts used by the dead fowls, 
and remove the young birds to a place of safety. 
—Doulting. 

4927.— Young rabbits. — After having 
about six years’ experience in rearing rabbits, I 
think the best food for young ones is Oats, 

g reen food, roots, mash of Potatoes and meal, 
ay, and hard bread crusts. They should 
be fed three times a day, and never on any oc¬ 
casion should they get green stuff wet. The 
only poisonous herb for them which I know of 
is Hemlock. The death of the young ones was 
by a disease called snuffles, or influenza, caused 
by the rabbits being kept in a draught, and it is 
infectious. The first symptom Is sneezing. 
Now is the time to take active measures. When 
this is observed, you should give them a mash 
of the following : Scrape half-a-pound of Pota¬ 
toes and boil them well, mash them, and add a 
handful of Barley-meal, and half-a-grain of 
camphor. Stir it well up, and let it stand by 
the fire half an hour. Give it as hot as the 
rabbits will eat it, and repeat the camphor dose 
next day. If the rabbits begin to run at the 
nose, it (the nose) should be sponged to remove 
the mucus which frequently hardens and almost 
prevents breathing. Continue the warm food, 
and see that the bedding is warm and snug, and 
if the disease has not got a firm hold they will 
soon be all right.— David Kkrr. 

4850.—Hatching ducks.— “ Young Be¬ 
ginner ” was, like too many in his position, a 
wee bit too anxious. Had he waited a short 
time, it is most probable his ducks would have 
come off without help of any kind. It is not 
always that eggs haten off to the day. If the eggs 
are very fresh when put under the hen, it is 
most likely that hatching will cake place before 
the time they are really due. It is the same 
with eggs which are laid in a stolen nest. The 
daily visits of the hen seem to assist the eggs 
which were the first laid, and all hatch off to¬ 
gether, notwithstanding the fact that some are 
at least a fortnight older than the others. But 
when eggs are stale at the time incubation com¬ 
mences, they are sure to hatch in straggling 
order, and few birds make their appearance on 
the day they are expected. Again, the eggs of 
waterfowl require to be kept more moist than 
those of ordinary fowls. Perhaps “ Young Be¬ 
ginner ” omitted to damp them before hatching. 
During the last week he should have sprinkled 
them daily with tepid water, and this would 
have made liberation from the shell an easier 
task. For the future, I advise him to let Nature 
alone, so far as actual hatching is concerned. 
Try to use eggs which are really fresh for sitting. 
Place them on a nest which has a newly-cut turf 
underneath, and in very hot weather, especially 
during the last week before hatching, sprinkle 
the eggs daily as above directed.— Doulting, 
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A LAST YEAR’S FLORAL PILGRIMAGE. 
In numbers 462 and 463, dated 14th January and 
2 lit January last, of Gardening Illustrated, 

I gave “ A Summer Visit to the Garden of the 
Rev. C. Wolley Dod. ” This ‘ ‘ Pilgrimage ” endB 
my ramble. I know such papers are unusual, but 
for once the Editor has kindly allowed me to 
say my s*y in my own fashion. This relieves 
the dry names of even the finest herbaceous, 
with personal interest, and is much more 
readable to all hardy flower growers. 

Proceeding from Mr. Wolley Dod’a garden at 
Edge, through Cheshire, to Shrewsbury, the 
train goes on by Wolverhampton, where a 
sudden change in air and surroundings is 
visible. Instead of far-stretch ing plains of 
fertile country, and an actual monotony of fat 
fields, one gets into smoke and dusty air, laden 
with odours which are not “of Araby the 
blest.” The feeling of being at home, near 
Glasgow, is quite marked, as in fact Lower 
Clydesdale to the east of the city presents the 
same features as the “ Black Country ” of the 
south. 

Before reaching Worcester beauty appeared 
herself again, and a lovely sunset caused wood 
and hill and orchard to look their fairest. Less 
rain seemed to have fallen the farther down the 
Severn we went, as signs of drought were 
painfully apparent. 

Worcester Cathedral, a magnificent flower 
carved in atone, takes up the next day’s fore¬ 
noon, and with two friends we hie away to 
M&lvern-hill. 

Somehow a hill elevates one’s spirits and 
enables the observer to shake off the enervation 
peculiar to the valley. There is a physical and 
mental rise taking place in one’s little world, and 
with blue skies and clear air hours of pleasure 
pass, while one allows the grandeur of one 
of the finest prospects in England to sink 
into one’s soul. All the intervening country 
is a perfect land of Goschen, while the 
blue Cotswolds end the goodly land with 
a girdle of hills. A flowery and a fruitful 
expanse of earth, such as we in Scotland cannot 
equal for extent, while in climate we are usually 
nowhere. The year of 1887, however, was 
severely dry, and while most of Scotland was 
green and nourishing here all was burned np. 
The Grass on the hiU was gone bilious, yellow 
and sere, as if “ autumn’s fiery finger had been 
on the leaves” already. “Hardly any rain 
since June, nine weeks of drought, explains our 
miserable appearance,” my friends said. It is 
so far disappointing, but let us come down, and 
after seeing the ltad from above and in maBS we 
must to-morrow examine in detail the great 
nurseries of St. John’s, Worcester, and just 
remember how sorely tried flowers had been 
with heat and drought. 

The old friend I had come to visit, of like 
tastes in many respects, yet without the 
“ herbaceous fever,” introduces me after break¬ 
fast, and all the long ranges of glass-houses are 
passed, as having no attraction. Handsome 
shrubs on every side call forth a momentary 
admiration, but once Mr. Appleton's depart¬ 
ment U reached my friend sees the floral flush 
riling, and smile*, wdly, laying h* suppose! 
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“I’ll bo home sometime?” Very soon I find 
out that the herbaceous foreman is quite as 
enthusiastic a lover of flowers as I am, and 
having nothing else to do, as bis work is his 
pleasure, goes in for everything, and keeps up 
to the latest discoveries with all his head and 
heart This is as it should be, for one goes 
abroad to learn and see something out of the 
homely range, and it is just in such company as 
his that we find it. 

Turning to the frames, plants in pots are 
ranged in legions, and to examine all would be 
no holiday, so only those in flower, or those 
which catch the eye as being noteworthy, are 
recorded. Dwarf alpines, Seamus, Saxifrages, 
Dianthus, Campanulas, Ac., were in bewildering 
variety, and many bewitchingly beautiful. 

A few of the newest, to me at least, may 
interest general readers, and, perhaps, call forth 
some remarks and experiences from florists who 
have grown them. The exposure at St. John's 
is open, and heavy gales sweep across the flat 
country, laying all down. There were rows of tall 
shrubs, Conifers, Ac., every few yards, breaking 
up the hardy flower borders into handy little 
gardens, and yielding shelter from the storm to 
the lambs of “ Flora’s” fold. Beds of tall growers 
and beds of dwarf growers seem to go on for ever. 
Asters, Liliums, Phloxes, Gaillaraias, Statices, 
Ac., all in due order, yield a show, which, 
though formally arranged (as is necessary in a 
nursery), is yet very grand. One large, long, 
and withal broad border was planted with speci¬ 
mens of all the showiest and most vigorous- 
growing herbaceous. 

Notwithstanding the long drought, great 
masses of bloom rose tier on tier, each subject 
being so well labelled as to be readable from the 
avenue. Waterpipes are everywhere, and seem 
to be used with effect, judging from the fresh¬ 
ness of leaf and flower. 

One family of dwarfs struck me as being very 
fine indeed, and I note the names of the best— 
viz., Dianthus arenarius, D. csesius, D. flori- 
bundua, D. punctatus albus, D. Simsi. Then 
came Andryala lanata, with its curious wool¬ 
like foliage, making a cranny of a wall look 
bright and unique. Another, for the rockery, 

f >lanted in sand and lime, Astragalus monspessu- 
anus, a purple Yetch, shows in full sun to ad¬ 
vantage. Calandrinia umhellata is a very 
beautiful crimson gem, and grows on the rock¬ 
ery or as a border edgiDg. Callirhoe involu- 
crata is its fellow for brilliance, and quite 
catches the eye. Campanula isophylla ana the 
alba are both indispensable, when once their 
loveliness has been seen. Cheiranthus Allioni 
and the newer C. mutabilis, can be recom¬ 
mended as compact and showy dwarf wall¬ 
flowers. C. Marsh alii is very bright orange inI 
colour, and an old favourite. Alyssum argen- 
teum is good, and yields a new tone of green to 
the edges. Chrysogynum virginicum is a little 
coarse, but Buits the front of a border, and its 
yellow flowers go on and on the whole season. 
Gypsophila prostrata is a nice little rockery 
plant. 

The Rock Roses, Helianthemum tomentosum 
oanum, H. Fireball and maximum fl. pl, were 
very flue, and flowers away every day, a new 
wave of beauty flowing over the dark-green 
foliage, and the brighter the sun the stream of 
blow flows % fyortf ^euoherf wgufet* ft 


’ i 

one of the best things I saw last year. 
Dwarf, free-flowering, and lasting a long time, 
it is just the typical border plant, sure to be a 
favourite everywhere. The two Linums (Flax), 
arboreum and narbonnenee, were very good, and 
in sandy soil are good growers. The curious 
hardy Cactus, Opuntia Rafinesquiana, is the 
kind of plant which gives point to a border— 
distinct in habit, and on a rockery quite at 
home, with a handful of sand thrown in. The 
trailing rock Phloxes, as frondosa Nelsoni, with 
pilosa and setacea atropurpurea, are also lovely, 
and covered a rough stone with a veil of beauty. 

Of Saxifrages there is no end; in fact, the family 
seem by their mere numbers to have oblite¬ 
rated their individuality ; at least, I have never 
met an amateur who could name off a dozen. 
Mr. Appleton has a fine eollection under his 
thumb and tongue ; but in half an hour my 
memory had mixed up the characteristics of 
each, so I took note only of a new alpine sort, 
8. macrantha, and a very pretty one, S. Mawe- 
So, also, with the Sednms. It takes one 
to be an expert, indeed, to tell t’other from 
which. Sedum kamschaticum is good and low 
in habit, and S. pulchellum a lovely deep pink 
sort; but to grow it must be in a pot, and put 
in cuttings ere it flowers, or it bids you a long 
farewell. 

Silene maritima fL-pl. is a fine, compact little 
rockery thing with white blossoms. 

Stachys coccinea is quite a oonoeit, and very 
easily grown from cuttings, and so will soon 
make anyone an edging to a bed. 

The Statioes, minuta, spathnlata, and ta- 
tarica rubra are just first class for the first line 
of a hardy flower border, and onoe got to grow 
on a deep peat pocket of a rockery, make other 
things look, by contrast, all the brighter. 

Teucrinm Polium aureum and T. Scorodonia 
orispum are worth a place, the first on the rockery, 
where its foliage tells, and the latter an ordin¬ 
ary border will adorn. 

Thermopsis fabaoea montana is a new thing, 
which, with yellow flowers, like a Lupine, is 
worth having. The rather tender Verbena 
venoea is pretty, but will not do for the north. 
Veronica spicata corymbosa is a dwarf sort of 
the Speedwells, which is good, also V. saxatilis 
Loudoni, a lovely blue oi the smallest habit. 
These low growers illustrate to us the truth that 
to be noticed and made much of needs not that 
we take up much space in a perpendicular direc¬ 
tion in God’s world. If the quality is there, 
sympathetic eyes will find beauty out, and then, 
in the words of Burns—“Man can set the higher 
value on it.” A. Sweet, 

(To be continued.) 

6007.—Heating a small greenhouse. 
—Two rows of 3-inch piping placed along the 
front, or front and one end, of such a house, 
would exclude frost effectually, and this might 
be heated most cheaply by means of a small 
8low-combustion coil boiler, or one of the “Star ” 
or “Gem” typo. A well-constructed gas, 
boiler, with atmospheric burner, would effect 
this with much less attention, but at a greater, 
though by no means exoessive, expense, Should 
both these methods be considered too oostly, 
construct a plain furnaoe at one end, like that 
for a large washing'copper, take a fine of 6'lncl\ 
drain-tiles right along t$ie front, apd 
antfarseite oogk«-B» C* R» 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY BULBOUS FLOWERS IN 
MASSES. 


The practice commonly followed of dotting 
hardy bulbs among the ordinary occupants of 
the herbaceous border is not calculated to convey 
a true idea of their value. One good breadth 
of Snowdrops or Daffodils will produce a much 
finer effect than the same number of bulbs will 
give if distributed over a larger area of ground. 
I have only to note the pleasing effect of my 
own spring-flowering bulbs wdiere they are 
growing naturally to be convinced that this is 
the best plan to adopt. Scill&s, Triteleias and 
similiar things of lowly growth do not show to 
great advantage in small clumps, but wln-n seen 
flowering in large masses they are very effective. 
There are few more pleasing floral pictures than 
where the early Bpring sun lights up a good 
breadth of the Siberian Squill. 

An advantage not to be lost sight of in thus 
giouping hardy bulbs is that one always knows 
exactly where they are. When they are dotted 
about among the miscellaneous occupants of the 
borders their exact whereabouts is often 
forgotten, and during the annual cleaning and 
digging they are apt to be destroyed. When 
borders are being dug I have frequently seen a 
whole spadeful of bulbs turned up. This is 
not at all the treatment that bulbs like, and is 
often the cause of the rather mysterious dis¬ 
appearances that occur with this class of hardy 
flowers. I am acquainted with the owner of a 
garden who for some years has made hardy flower 
culture a speciality, and the money that he has 
expended in the purchase of hardy bulbs would 
have stocked five or Bix such gardens had they 
got anything like fair treatment after planting. 
Most of them w'ere planted among or in the 
front of shrubs, and when the annual digging 
takes place the bulbs are ruthlessly destroyed. 
It is true that each clump is marked with a zinc 
label with a number on it, but the workman 
often simplifies matters by turning in label and 
all. Unless a workman is fully impressed with 
the necessity for great caution when digging 
among hardy bulbs, he is Bure to injure some of 
them, uuless large w hite painted labels are used, 
in W'hich case a garden looks like a miniature 
cemetery. In small gardens it is generally 
practicable to set aside a corner for bulbous 
plants, where no digging being allowed, and a 
top-dressing of rotten manure being given annu¬ 
ally, they will increase and make a fine display 
at their appointed time. There is another 
advantage in growing bulbous plants by them¬ 
selves that ought not to be overlooked. A great 
many of them come from countries where the 
average amount of sunshine is considerably in 
excess of what we get in this country. As the 
capability of a plant to resist the combined 
influences of cold and wet in a great measure 
depends on its maturity in the autumn, it is 
evident that in many instances bulbous flowers 
do not get a fair chance when crowded amongst 
other things. The soil around them cannot get 
so warm and dry as when there is nothing in 
the way of vegetation to keep off the sun and 
parching air. Some bulbous plants, such as 
the C'alochorti, require to be well ripened after 
they have died down, or they are almost sure 
to suffer greatly in winter. Many kinds of 
Daffodils, such as the white Trumpet kinds, 
Narcissus bulbocodium, and bulbous rooted 
Irises, Ac., belong to this category. In many 
gardens where this class of plants now' fails 
they would in all probability succeed if the 
bulbs were sufficiently ripened after flowering. 
Well ripened bulbs will assuredly bloom better 
than such as have not received the benefit of 
the inoBt favourable climatal influences. C. 


Hardy Ferns- — I quite agree with 
"W, H. G.” that the American Maidenhair 
Feni (Adiantum pedatum) is one of the finest 
hardy Ferns we have, and also that it will stand 
a severe winter outside; however, unless it is 
grown in a very sheltered place its long slender 
stems are sure to get broken, and thus spoil its 
beauty ; but very few Ferns better deserve a 
place under glass, either in a oool greenhouse or 
cold frame. The Oak Fern (Polypodium Dry- 
opteris) is also well worthy of a place under 
glass. Although perfectly hardy we seldom see 
its beauty for want of shelter. In spring I 
umaHy take up a patch of roots and pot them 
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in a 6-inch pot, keeping the roots near the sur¬ 
face ; it requires no farther care except to keep 
it moderately moist. When tliUB grown under 
lass, I think, for beauty, it is a match for the 
nest stove Fern we have.—R. W. R. 


AN IRISH GARDEN AT MOUNT USHER 
About four miles from Wicklow, and tw'enty- 
eight from Dublin, is a small garden, which the 
taste and skill of its owners have converted 
from an old mill surrounded by a Cabbage 
and Potato patch into a veritable little paradise ; 
there everything grows with a luxuriance 
Beldom seen in these northern climes. The 
river Vartry—what is left of it after supplying 
water to the metropolis—bounds one side, the 
overflow from the mill-race the other side, while 
the tail race of the mill runs right through the 
grounds. Consisting of light, rich, alluvial soil, 


fence looks as thongh on fire. Over the porch 
clusters the finest form of Clematis Jackmani 
I have seen, while over an outhouse C. montana 
covers many square yards and mingles with 
Virginian Creeper os well as other species of 
Clematis. In early summer large bushes of 
F.urybia Gunni are like masses of snow, while 
later on Phloxes and Delphiniums of the choicest 
varieties tower in lovely spires. On each side of 
the stream, in the middle of the garden, is a 
most flourishing rockery containing innumerable 
gems—Sedums, Saxifrages, Seinpervivums, Li* 
thospermum8, Primulas, Orchis folio?a, Cypripe- 
diums, and numberless others, while by the 
w’aterside Sax if rag a pcltata forms a glorious 
inaEs of leafage, and on the top, Troraeolum 
poly phyllum, a mat of grey and gold. There is 
a fine Chamicrops which flow ers annually, also 
several large Cordylines, which blossom and 
bear seeds iu abundance. The river which 



View in an Irish garden at Mount Usher, Wicklow, showing exotic vegetation out-of doors In a sea-coait 
district. Engraved from a photograph by Mr. Greenwood Pim. 


and well watered, it is not strange that, having 
warmth and shelter as well, things should do so 
well. The old mill-wheel has not turned for 
many a day, and is now so smothered with 
creeping things of various kinds aa to be quite 
invisible. Outside the garden wall is a portion 
of ground reclaimed from commonage. In this 
are great clumps of Pampas Grass, standard 
Ivies and standard Honeysuckles—a speciality in 
this place—shrubby Spiraeas, Arnndos, Ac. 
Inside is one of the finest specimens, perhaps, 
in Europe of Choisya ternata, covering a space 
of something like 10 feet by 8 feet, and covered 
with flowers. Tea Roses grow* with wonderful 
vigour. Shoots fi feet or H feet long, and three- 
quarters of an inch to an inch tbicy, are quite 
the rule, and flowers to match. Over an old 
fenoe enclosing a propagating ground creeps 
Tropaeolum speciosum, which takes the place 
of Bindweed in an ordinary garden, so 
perfect a weed is it, and at a littlo distance the 


bounds the lower side of the garden has been 
greatly improved by ornamental weirs, planting 
along the edge, Ac.. Space forbids a further 
I enumeration of the good things in this charming 
spot. G. 

Foxgloves (Digitalis). —I have pleasure in 
forwarding a few blooms taken here and there 
from the shrubberies around the garden, which 
abound in lovely specimens of Foxgloves in pro¬ 
fuse variety. The different shades, brightening 
up from the old purple, as also the graduating 
j hues variating from the pure white, give striking 
proof that if more than ordinary attention was 
given to the cultivation of most of those common 
favourites of the mountain and the wood, 
diversity of shade, accompanying extensive de¬ 
velopment of bloom, would doubtless reward 
with success the efforts put forth for their im¬ 
provement. Where Foxgloves are favoured with 
a good and open situation in the garden, they are 
Original from 
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almost always sore to do well, providing young 
plants are not allowed to exoeed the space 
allotted for them; yet also in shrubberies and 
back borders and wooded slopes and glens, 
where the soil is ordinarily rich, it is most 
cheering and enlivening to witness the Fox- 

S loves in their beauty, showing their bell-shaped 
owere above and beneath other plants.— 
David A. Kino. »* # A varied gathering of 
charming varieties of the Foxglove.—E d. 


PYRETHRUMS. 

Fob many years I have grown both double and 
single Pyrethrums in my garden in Newcastle, 
and have been much impressed by their great 
value to a city gardener, being perfectly hardy, 
showy, useful for cutting, and easily propagated 
and grown by anyone. Some city amateurs, I 
regret to say, do not even know these fine plants 
by name, so, for the benefit of such, I may say 
that in early summer they produce just such 
flowers as Asters provide for us in the autumn 
—flowers Anemone centred, quilled, and other¬ 
wise formed and coloured; unlike the tender 
Aster, however, as to constitution, for Pyre¬ 
thrums are so hardy that no degree of cold 
seems to hurt them, while they do not merely 
exist, but also thrive and flourish amidst smoke 
and soot. So thoroughly satisfactory are Pyre¬ 
thrums as city plants that we may justly place 
them in the very front rank for that purpose. 
Good varieties are so beautiful as to be worthy of 
the best care that can be lavished upon them, 
for while they will grow well enough without 
any extra pains being taken with them, yet a 
little attention in the way of giving them good 
soil, plenty of manure, and a sufficiency of 
water will be more than paid for at blooming 
time by the increased size, brilliancy, and sub¬ 
stance of the flowers. Thinking so highly of 
Pyrethrums, I was, of course, interested in 
the article cm that subject which appeared in 
the pages of Gardening for June 30th last, 
and which contains a list of extra fine sorts 
raised by Messrs. Kelway and Sons, of Lang- 
port, Somerset. Since then, through the 
kindness of Messrs. Kelway and Sons, I have 
had an opportunity of seeing for myself some 
of these new forms of Pyrethrum, and I can 
only say that it is a long time since I enjoyed so 
great a treat. Many of these improved varieties 
are simply splendid, both in colour and form, 
and far surpass any idea even that 1 had pre¬ 
viously entertained regarding the capabilities of 
the Pyrethrum. I do not suppose that one city 
gardener in a hundred has ever seen anything 
approaching such varieties as these in Pyre th¬ 
rums, and my purpose now is to let them know 
of this “gold mine” in flowers with which 
Messrs. Kelway have made me acquainted. If 
every amateur gardener who reads this paper 
will procure a few plants selected from the lists 
given, I am quite sure that next summer at 
blooming time I shall be regarded as a public 
benefactor for having induced them to grow 
tuoh magnificent hardy plants. At any rate 
those who take my advice in this matter are 
certain to derive unqualified satisfaction and 
pleasure in return for the price paid. All 
the varieties named in Gardening for June 30th, 
are good and fit to please anyone, even the most 
fastidious, so that it almost remains a question 
of selecting colours to suit individual tastes, and 
prices to suit individual pockets. In passing I 
may say, for the benefit of the uninitiated, that 
an expensive sort is not necessarily finer than a 
cheaper one. It may be better, and will be 
newer, but that to many people is of little 
moment. In the lists named the colours are 
correctly given, so that I need not repeat them 
here. Amongst the very newest kinds I would 
mention Melton, Florentine, and a splendid 
white called Aphrodite, as being specially 
attractive — Melton being the most richly- 
coloured double Pyrethrum I have ever seen, or 
hope to see, Florentine the largest, and Aphro¬ 
dite the whitest. Cheaper varieties, fine enough 
for Queen Victoria’s garden, and which struck 
me as being particularly bright and effective 
when examining the collection, are Gloiro 
dltalie, Hobart Pasha, Princess Mettemich, 
Wilhelm Krumper, Virgo, and Lady Derby. 
Those living in towns should bear in mind that 
the very light colours show the effects of soot 
and dirt much sooner than the darker sorts. 
The only single variety that I will mention is 
Merry Hampton, which iff most di 
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colour, and fine in form, but very new, and, 
consequently, not very cheap. Indeed, for 
most amateurs I would consider it a mistake to 
go to much expense over named single Pyreth¬ 
rums, because singles of very fair quality can 
easily be raised from seed. If a fine strain of seed 
be procured a good proportion of the plants raised 
from it will be satisfactory, and quite good 
enough for cutting and ordinary border decora¬ 
tion, while one or two may very possibly possess 
exceptional merit. The raising of seedlings in 
this way is an exceedingly pleasant pastime, as 
I know by experience. In fact, it is quite excit¬ 
ing to watch the young plants coming into bloom, 
and when something extra good, worthy of a 
name, appears, then I for one am ready to cry, 
Hip, hip, nurrah ! It will be sufficient, then, for 
most amatours to procure three or four named 
singles of acknowledged merit to serve as 
standards by whioh they may gauge the virtues 
of plants raised by themselves. 

W. Errtngton Cowan. 



BORDER CARNATIONS. 

In striving to get greater size into the flowers of 
all forms of Carnations, the bursting and split¬ 
ting of the buds so commonly follow that it is 
worth asking whether size in these flowers is so 
much worth aiming at as quality and variation 
of colour. A splitting flower is pretty well indi¬ 
cated by the character of the bud, for those 
which are very stout and rounded show fairly 
well that they have in them too much strength, 
and will burst to pieces. Splitting may be 
checked to some extent in the case of pot plants 
by loosening the calyx all round, and by tying 
the buds low down ; but the defect is so serious 
that it is doubtful whether the trouble involved 
i* repaid by the production in the end of 
large, but almost always irregular, flowers. 
Those splitting flowers seem in most cases to 
be abnormal in character, as almost invariably 
a dormant bud is found in the centre of each 
bloom. The buds from side shoots being less 
full may open better, but none do so with 
that excellence which marks flowers less full, 
but more evenly arranged. Not only should all 
bursting flowers be thrown away, but even the 
finest of them should not tempt raisers of seed¬ 
lings to perpetuate their defects. However, a 
batch of seedling Carnations from any ordinarily 
good strain will always give the larger propor¬ 
tion of medium-sized solid flowers, which will 
open evenly and satisfactorily. Like all other 
seedling flowers, Carnations are of great interest 
when a batch is so obtained. The colours or 
markings remain unknown until the blooms 
open, and whether the plant will give flowers of 
special merit or otherwise can only be seen when 
tne blooms are fully expanded. Single or very 
thin doubles are easily distinguished by the 
thinness of the bud, ana all these may be pnlled 
early. 

It iB true many of the single flowers are 
very pleasing, and no doubt could be mueh en¬ 
larged and improved, but the ordinary strain of 
Jacks, so called, grown in. myriads for sale by 
the costermongers, gives really very pretty 
single flowers in great variety, and with 
these so plentiful, seedling singles are 
hardly worth troubling about. A batch 
of seedling plants, blooming for the first 
time last year, gave a wondrous variety 
of colour, seifs largely predominating. Thus I 
find scarlet, rose, salmon, crimson, plum, purple, 
white, Ac., in abundance, with both flaked and 
bizarre flowers. It is strange that nearly all 
the seed from which this batch was raised was 
saved from white and scarlet flowers. Some 
were of the split pod order, and these were dis¬ 
carded. Many are so good os to merit special 
attention in layering, and if so far fertile will, 
I trust, give a good lot of seed. The smaller 
flowered French kinds give some hues afld 
markings which are not commonly found in our 
English strains. Specially are the former rich 
in flakes and edged flowers, semi-Picotee mark¬ 
ings, and many produce flowers, which, if small, 
are yet very perfect, and all that can be desired 
for bouquets, button-holes, or for any similar 
uses. These latter strains, as a rule, bloom so 
freely as to make little Grass; but I have found 
that what Grass is made roots freely in the form 
of pipings placed under handlights. In that 
way specially meritorious kinds may be per¬ 
petuated. ft it best, however, to sow seed 
every year, and to gardens where cut flowers 


are to great request, few things will prove 
more useful than a big patch of border Carna¬ 
tions. A. 

The New Zealand Bluebell (Wablen- 
bergia saxicola).—What a bright little plant 
this is, flowering for ten or twelve weeks to¬ 
gether ! The solitary flowers, on stout stems 
and springing from dark-green foliage spread 
flat on the surface of the ground, remind one of 
the Pinguicula or Mazus Pumilio. It enjoys 
sunshine with moisture, and during the recent 
dry period it had to be watered daily, otherwise 
the bright-blue and white-eyed flowers seemed 
to suffer in the bud state. It grows freely in 
the open, in a light and rich soil composed of 
half leaf-mould and loam, mixed with a few 
small stones. I have only as yet wintered it in 
a cold frame, where, however, it was thoroughly 
frozen. If it should prove perfectly hardy it 
must be classed among the the neatest and most 
effective of moderately spreading and free- 
flowering rock plants.—W. 

Nierembergia rivularis.— This I always 
find to be the best period of the year for dividing 
and making fresh plantings of this lovely creeper. 
Now, the least scraps of the rooting stems may 
be pricked into a deep bed of black soil com¬ 
posed of peat and leaf-mould and a little loam 
in a fine state, and if kept moist, the result will 
be a dense carpet of growth. The compost 
should be of a light and warm or springy nature, 
and to a flat position. Old plants make deep 
and rope-like roots, and if attempts at establish¬ 
ing the plant are made in cold weather, it will 
be needrul, according to my experience, to 
secure some of these Btrong roots. Grown to 
the compost above-mentioned, which keeps 
moist in ary weather better even than stiff soils, 
there is no necessity for wet places to order to be 
successful with the white Cup-flower; but, of 
course, it needs well watering to dry seasons. 
-W. 

Brachyoome Sinciairi is a gem for the 
rock garden, perfectly hardy and perennial, 
producing its charming little white Daisy-like 
heads on Btems 2 inches or 3 inches high all the 
summer months, and having a habit both of 
flower and growth which renders it distinct 
from anything else I know—the crowded ray 
florets roll their points under when aged, which 
reduces the size of the heads to half-an-inoh 
across. The plant spreads moderately by short 
stolons, and the foliage is arranged in tufts or 
rosettes, and is brownish or bronzy-green and very 
downy. Those seeking for beautiful miniature 
plants should take note of this. I grow it in 
loam and leaf-mould mixed with small Btones, 
and In a position where it can have plenty of 
moisture and sunshine.—O. 

5019. — Destroying Yarrow.—This is 
very difficult to destroy by the ordinary 
method of weeding; but as it commonly grows 
to more or less thick masses, the spots in which 
it is found should be dug over, the roots picked 
out, and either new turf laid down or Grass 
seeds sown. If this is done early next month, 
the lawn will soon be to good order again.— 
E. H. 

5006. — Planting bulbs. — The Narcissi 
should be planted in the centre of the bed, next 
to it a band of Tulips, next to these the Hya¬ 
cinths, and, lastly, the Crocuses. I would 
suggest planting such Narcissi as Horsefieldi 
and Emperor, or, if price is an object, pr weeps 
and the deep-yellow major maximus. The beat 
bedding Tulips are : La Reine (white or blush), 
Yellow Prince, Artus, Royal Standard (white, 
flaked-crimson), Golden Standard (yellow, 
scarlet-flake). I give the above for a choice of 
colours. Good cheap Hyacinths to plant out-of- 
doors are, for white. Baroness Van Tuyll, 
Robert Steiger (light-red), Amy (dark-red), 
Charles Dickens, or Marie (blue). A good 
white Crocus is Mont Blanc. Purpurea grandi 
flora (purple-blue), Albion (striped), and the 
large Dutcn Yellow are the best.—J. D. E. 

5044 — Herbaceous plants. — If the 
Pyrethrums are in pots they may be purchased 
and planted now, and will get established before 
winter, and they will flower better than if the 
planting is delayed till Bpring. If the plants 
are not in pots defer the planting till October, 
or they may be planted in March; or if new 
varieties are purchased, it may be as well to 
delay the planting till ApriL The sings are 
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very fend of nibbling the young shoots just as 
they break away from the crowns in spring 
before they emerge from the soil; and small 
plants in a slug infested garden may be killed 
by the insiduous things crawling on to the 
crowns and eating away the young growths at 
their leisure. Those who have lost new plants 
without being able to account for it may here 
find an explanation, and may in the future by 
placing a few ashes around the crowns of the 
plants keep the slugs at a distance.—E. H. 

4988.— Sowing down a lawn.— Yes; the first week 
In September would do nioely, and better than any other 
time previous to the end of next March. Should this cool, 
moist weather continue, preparations may be made at 
once, and the seed be got in as soon as possible.—B. C. R. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from August Ilf/* 
to August 184A. 

Prioked off seedling Calceolarias, keeping them close in a 
cold frame and shading from bright sunshine. Sowed two 
dozen pots of Mignonette for winter blooming. Shifted 
on Celoeias intended for late blooming; shall grow them on 
In a pit for the present. Gathered seed-pods from ohoioe 
Chinese Primulas, laying them on a sheet of paper in on 
airy room to complete the ripening. Finished budding 
Manettis. Pinched off the flowers from Zonal Pelargoniums 
intended for winter blooming. Opened the plants out a 
little to give more room for the foliage. They are standing 
on a coal-ash bed exposed to the sunshine to mature 
growth. Moved Yallotas from cold frame to greenhouse. 
Some of the forwardest are Just showing their flower- 
spikes. A few weeks’ exposure after the growth was 
made has had a beneficial effect in ripening growth, and 
inducing even weakly bulbs to flower. Ordered a lot of 
white Roman Hyacinths for forcing. Trained Chrysan¬ 
themums, and thinned the buds of the early kinds a little, 
but not much, as we want many flowers for cutting, and 
quantity is of rather more value to us than quality. 
Stimulants given freely now. Pricked out seedling Fox¬ 
gloves and Sweet Williams. Picked seeds from Canter¬ 
bury Bells and Sweet Peas. Bent down the tope of Onions 
with the back of a wooden rake. Put in cuttings of 
various bedding plants. It is best to begin early taking 
the cuttings from the fullest beds; by using care it may 
be done without making any breakage, or injuring the 
contour or effectiveness of the beds. Filled several hand- 
lights with outtings of a good collection of Pentstemons. 
The young plants will keep safely through the winter, 
with a mat over the lights i( the thermometer falls below 
15 degs. Gathered some pods of seeds from Freesias; 
with good culture seedlings raised early in the hotbed will 
flower the same year. The plants require a good deal of 
moisture and a free, open soil. Thinned Turnips, and 
made a further sowing for late u*e after early Potatoes. 
Followed up the earthing of sucoessional rows of Celery. 
Looked over wall-trees, taoking in any stray shoots, 
removing late growths, and doing everything possible to 
give the sunshine and air free aocesa to every leaf to 
mature the buds for next season’s crop. This is an 
important month for the work. Gathered fruit for preserv¬ 
ing. Made a new plantation of President Strawberry. 
Cut runners from a two year-old bed, whioh will be left 
for another year. A few of the older leaves have been 
cut away also, to give room for the new foliage. Dusted 
a little sulphur over several Roses on whioh spots of mildew 
are appearing. Gave attention to the tying of herbaceous 
plants in the borders, and doing all that is neoessary to 
secure a neat and orderly condition. Tied Dahlias and 
Hollyhocks. Thinned the shoots of the former where too 
crowded to produce fine blooms. Put in cuttings of ohoioe 
Hollyhocks under handlights; they will root freely now. 
Lilies of various kinds are very showy now ; among those 
which are very effective are L. candidum, Hum boldti, 
ohaloedonicum, and Browni. Bowed Radishes and *m»n 
salading as required. Tied up Endive and Lettuces to 
blanch weekly. Broke a leaf over the hearts of Cauli¬ 
flowers as they turn in to keep them white. Gathered 
Peas and Beans as fast as they arrive at a usable condition. 
This is very important if continuous bearing is sought for. 
Cut the seed-pods from double Poppies; when this is done 
regularly the plants continue blooming for some time. 
Layered Carnations and Piootees. 


Greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums. — The large-flowered varieties of 
Pelargonium, that were recently stood out-of-doors with 
the intention of completing the ripening of the wood, 
should now be out down. When well managed the plants 
will last for many years, and, so long as they keep healthy, 
are preferable to young ones, as they have not the inclina¬ 
tion to make gross shoots that are little inclined to flower 
in the way that young stook often do. When the plants 
have attained as much size as required the shoots should 
be shortened to within one or two eyes of where they were 
out back last year. If left longer than this they soon get 
bare and naked in the stems. The fancy varieties must 
not be shortened nearly so dose as advised for the large- 
flowered sorts, as, if cut back to where the branohes are 
leafless and brown in the bark, they often fail to break, or 
the growth oomes away weakly ; neither is it neoessary to 
out the fancies in so near to the base of the current 
season’s wood, as they are naturally such short-jointed, 
oompaot growers that they have not the tendency to get 
too large whioh the freer-growing, large-flowered sorts 
show. Before heading down the plants of the large- 
flowered section should be allowed to get almost quite dry 
at the roots, as, if the soil contains muoh moisture until 
after new growth has been made, the roots are likely to 
parish. Young plants raised from outtings last year, and 
whioh are required to be grown larger, should not be out 
in so dose as the old specimens; in their case several eyes 
may be left to each shoot. 

Fancy Pelargoniums.— In cutting down these the 
plants should not be divested of aU their leaves, and need 
not have the soil quite so dry. Still, in their case, care 
must be taken that little water reaches the roots until they 
have again broke, and t)m-fhoots made - 

Digitized by 


After heading down, the plants—both large-flowered and 
fancies—should be stood in a cold frame or pit, where, by 
giving only a limited amount of air, the atmosphere will 
be kept somewhat close and warm. This, with a slight 
syringing overhead onoe a-day, will accelerate the forma¬ 
tion of new growth. When they have broken give more air, 
and a little water, but not so much as will make the soil 
wet The earliest-flowering varieties that will bear gentle 
forcing in winter, and the regal section of Pelargoniums, 
require to be treated in heading back similarly to the 
manner recommended for the large-flowered division. 

Propagating' Pelargoniums.— Where additional 
stock is to be raised outtings may now be put in. The 
shoots that have been removed, consisting of about three 
or four joints of the extremities, make the best outtings, 
as the plants raised from them will out-grow such as are 
raised from the harder wood ; but of any variety that is 
scarce the hard, mature wood may be used ; in the latter 
case the cuttings may consist of one or two joints. The 
whole may be put in pots or pans, at from 2 inches to 
8 inohes apart; these must be drained and filled with a 
mixture of half loam, finely sifted, and sand. They may 
be stood in a cold frame or pit, or they can be put out in 
the open air in the full sun; in either case no shade is 
required. Keep the soil fairly moist. 

Spring-struck Pelargoniums.— Small plants that 
were struck from cuttings, put in during the spring, and 
are now In little pots, will soon need moving. The earliest- 
blooming sorts, that are intended to flower in winter, may 
be put into 6-inch pots, in which they will bloom. 8uch as 
are meant to oome in later can now have 4-inch pots, 
giving them a size or two larger later on. Fresh loam, 
with a liberal quantity of rotten manure and some sand, is 
the right material to grow them in. See that they are free 
from aphides, on the appearanoe of which fumigate. 

Mignonette.—A little Mignonette seed should now be 
sownTn pots for flowering about March, at which time 
it will be acceptable. Three-inch pots are laige enough ; 
these should be drained and filled with a mixture of sifted 
loam, a moderate amount of rotten manure, also sifted, and 
some sand. Press the material to make it firm, and put 
about a half-a dozen seeds in each pot, oover with a little 
of the finest of the soil, so as to just hide the seed Stand 
the pots in an ordinary garden frame, having the lights in 
readiness, so that they can be put on in the event of too 
much rain ooming. When the plants are up they may be 
thinned out, leaving from one to three. Where the best 
cultivation is aimed at, one plant is enough for this—the 
earliest crop—as by stopping the leading shoot whilst 
small, three or four branches can be secured. 

Cinerarias. —Plants raised from seed sown in June for 
sucoessional flowering should now be large enough for 
pricking off, as it is much better to do this early enough 
than to let them remain in the seed pan until they are 
drawn up weak. The little plants may be either put in 
small pots at onoe, or pricked out about three inohes 
apart in shallow boxes. They will make more progress 
for a time in the last named way than in pots. The boxes 
must be drained; the soil should consist of fresh loam, 
either sifted, or broken fine by hand, adding some leaf- 
mould, rotten manure, and Band. Keep the soil fairly 
moist. Cinerarias are water-loving plants, and if the roots 
get dry it does them much injury. 

Cinerarias for early blooming.— P ants that 
were raised from early spring sowings, with the intention of 
having them in bloom about the end of the year, will now 
be ready for moving into six-inch pots. Give them 
soil of a like description to that advised for pricking 
the later stock out into, only that it does not require 
breaking so fine. A frame, or cold pit faoing north is the 
best place to keep them in until the time for housing 
them comes. The frame should be filled up with fine ooal 
ashes on which to stand the pots, so that the plants will 
be close to the glass. Give plenty of air, and shade them 
slightly when the weather is bright. Syringe overhead in 
the afternoons, and keep a good look-out for aphides, on 
the appearanoe of which fumigate, or dip in Tobaooo- 
water. The last named is the most effectual, and the 
safest, as the plants do not like Tobaooo-smoke, and often 
will not bear it strong enough to kill the insects, 
without damaging the leaves. When Cinerarias are 
fumigated, it is best to repeat the operation slightly two 
or three times at intervals of a day or two, so that any 
which escape the first application may be killed after¬ 
wards. 

Chrysanthemums.— The early blooming varieties 
will now be about setting their flowers, and if they have 
not already had manure-water applied, it should be given 
regularly, as on this depends muoh of the ability of the 
plants to mature a full crop of flowers. The late-bloom¬ 
ing section will have pushed their roots sufficiently 
into the soil in whioh they were last potted, to admit of 
their having manure-water onoe or twioe a-week. Stioks 
sufficient to support the branohes should be put to the 
plants. It is neoessary to attend to this in time, or they 
will get broken by rough winds. Continue to syringe 
overhead in the evenings. See that they are free from 
aphides, and the leaf-boring grub. There is no way of 
destroying the latter, exoept orushing it with the fingers. 
If mildew affeots the leaves, flowers of Bulphur should im¬ 
mediately be applied ; the sulphur ought to be pounded 
so as to make it quite fine. Dust it on the plants through 
a gauze bag. which, in most cases, will be found as effec¬ 
tual for applying it as a more expensive contrivance. 

Primulas.—Plants that have been raised from spring 
sowings, and that were prioked off into pans, or shallow 
boxes, will be large enough for potting. Three or 
four-inoh pots w ill in most oases be big enough for them 
now, as they oan have another shift later on. The soil 
should consist of good, fresh, turfy loam, with a moderate 
quantity of rotten manure, leaf-mould, and some sand 
mixed with it. Pot fairly firm, and keep the oollars of the 
plants lower in the soil than is commonly practised; the 
base of the bottom leaves should be partially covered. 
Under the impression that if the plants were kept down 
in this way, they would damp off, the mistake has often 
been committed of keeping the collars too high. Where this 
course is followed, that which it is sought to avoid comes 
about. Thomas Badcbs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The propagation of bedding plants may begin any time 
now an opportunity offers to obtain outtings without 
disfiguring the beds. Plants which are established early, 


and well hardened in the open air, require but little fire- 
heat to keep them through the winter. Sow hardy 
annuals without delay for spring bedding. Prick out 
Pansies and Violas to get them strong to plant out in the 
beds in October. Cuttings of Phloxes, Pentstemons, and 
other ohoioe hardy plants will root freely now in a oold 
frame, in a shady position, kept dose. Prepare new lawns 
for seeding by manuring and digging over the ground, 
taking out all stones and the roots of perennial weeds; 
obtain a fine tilth, and then sow the seeds; roll it, if the 
surface is loose, just previous to sowing, and again after¬ 
wards. Layer the leading shoots of Chrysanthemums 
growing in the border to obtain dwarf plants to pot up, or 
to fill beds in autumn. Gather seeds of ohoioe flowers 
and place them on sheets of paper in an airy room to ripen 
out. If the seeds are picked off annuals they will oontinue 
to produce flowers in succession through the summer. 
Sweet Peas are nice now for cutting. The Improved varie¬ 
ties, the whites and pinks, are specially valuable. The 
planting of evergreen shrubs, such as Hollies, Bays, Ac., 
may begin shortly. Some pains should be taken to pre¬ 
pare the sites for the groups by trenching and breaking up 
the soil. Cuttings of ohoioe evergreens will root now in a 
shady border under glass; a handlight or cl6che will do 
where only a small number are required. The pinching 
and training of carpet beds must now be almost incessant 
if they are to be kept in good condition. It is a question 
if such beds are worth so much trouble, but onoe embarked 
in the undertaking they should be well done. Train 
climbers on walls and arches, and maintain order and neat¬ 
ness everywhere. 

Fruit Garden. 

Keep the foliage of the Vines, from whioh the early 
Grapes have been cut, clean by occasional dashes with the 
engine. The leaves are as useful after the fruit has been 
out as before, only their present value cannot be realised, 
as the effect will not be visible till next year. 8hould the 
weather continue unsettled a little fire-heat must be used 
for late Grapes to keep them moving on steadily. Do not 
shade Pines more than is necessary to prevent scorching, 
as the plants grown in the full light are robust and sturdy 
of habit, and invariably show fruit at the right time. The 
training of the young shoots of Peaches, and other wall- 
trees, should now be completed, as the growth for the 
season is pretty well finished. Overcrowding is one of the 
greatest evils of Peaoh culture, and, if there is not spaoe 
for the young wood to be fully exposed to air and sunshine, 
better remove some of it even late in the seaeon than not to 
give the leaves fair play. In dull, showery weather withdraw 
the mulch whioh is over the roots by raking it into a narrow 
ridge to let in the transient gleams of the sun’s warmth. 
Remove all surplus growth from trained Pear and Apple- 
trees. The espalier system is the best for Apples, and all 
Pears that oan be grown without the protection of a wall. 
If I had an acre of land to plant with fruit-trees, and could 
afford the first cost of the wires, I should adopt the espalier 
system. By no other y lan oan so much superior fruit be grown 
in the same spaoe. Melons require careful management in 
a dull season. Sufficient water must be given to keep the 
Boil in which the best roots are growing moist. These will 
be found round the sides of the frame. Do not water the 
main stems as, if canker sets in, the effect may be ruinous. 
Quicklime, enough being used to envelop the affected 
parte, renewing it occasionally, is at present the only 
known remedy. The season is a favourable one for plant¬ 
ing Strawberries, the weather being suitable for root action. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes for very early work may be propagated now 
from cuttings. Select the points of strong, healthy shoots, 
and plant them singly in small pots, and stand in the shade 
of a wall in the open air. When rooted shift into larger 
pots, and move into the sunshine. Tomatoes whioh are 
ripening their fruit under gloss will throw out young 
shoots from the main stems at the base and upwards, as 
the fruiting-spurs are removed. These young shoots must 
be thinned, retaining the best and training them regularly 
in. A second crop will be produoed whioh will be valuable 
later on. Should mildew appear on Cucumbers in frames 
during the damp, dull weather attaok it at onoe. Sulphur 
is the cheapest remedy, and it may be applied either diy, 
dusted over the affected parts, or be mixed with the 
syringing-water. Rows of Celery in full growth will be 
muoh benefited by oooaeional dustings of a mixture of lime 
and soot. It will keep off the Celery-fly if commenced in 
time, and make the position disagreeable for slugs and 
worms. In earthing up Celery be oareful not to allow the 
soil to get into the hearts of the plants. This is beet 
prevented by winding a string of matting round each plant 
just before the principal earthing is done. The damp 
weather of the past few weeks has given a great impetus 
to growth. As soon as the weather alters watering must 
be resorted to again, as the sudden changes of our 
oapricious olimate will, by checking growth, harden the 
produce, even if the plants do not bolt. Plant out Lettuces 
on south borders for winter use. There is nothing better 
than the blaok-seeded Brown Cos for planting or sowing 
now. The Tom Thumb Cabbage is valuable for its quick 
growth. Sow Batavian Endive for standing the winter. 
The Green Curled is the most esteemed, but the Batavian 
is the hardiest. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The superabundant moisture has promoted a luxuriant 
growth in all such plants as are hardy enough to endure 
the low temperature that has prevailed; but bloom of 
nearly all kinds is scarce, and Buch flowers aa do expand 
have all the oolour washed out of them by the constant 
and heavy rain. This is especially the oase with Carna¬ 
tions, which would be in great beauty under more favour¬ 
able circumstances; as it is, we have to cut all the flowers 
before they are fully expanded, in order to save them from 
destruction. Seedling Carnations raised early In the 
season should be planted out in a bed of good soil 
directly they are strong enough to transplant; if they are 
then got out in good time they beoome very fine plants 
before winter, and bloom very abundantly next summer. 
Make the soil very firm. Later batches should be pricked 
off if at all crowded, and very choice varieties had better be 
potted singly into 3-inch or 4-inoh pots when fit, and 
wintered in a pit or frame, planting them out next April. 
Slugs are very troublesome in wet weather, and should be 

E ersistently hunted and trapped. On a moist evening 
undreds may be caught by hand and destroyed with salt, 
Ac.; little heaps of bran placed here and there among the 
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plants will attract larj?e numbers, so will pieces of Cabbage 
leaves laid about here and there, while a dusting of fine, 
fresh lime all over the borders at dusk will prove fatal to 
all it touches. The propagation of Zonal Pelargoniums for 
bedding and other purposes should now’ be commenced ; if 
placed in pots in the usual way these should be well 
drained, and the soil of a sandy and porouB nature. If the 
rain continues they will do better under the shelter of a 
frame, or in the greenhouse, but plenty of air must be 
given. Cuttings of the large flowering varieties should 
also be now inserted ; place these singly in small pots, and 
treat them as above. If the old plants are to lie retained 
they should be taken indoors and kept rather clore and 
warm, but dry at the roots, to induce them to break freely. 
Take cuttings also of choice double Petunias, Heliotropes, 
and Marguerites; the two flrst will root best on a gentle 
bottom-heat, but single Petunias and Verbenas are best 
raised from heat in the spring. Pot up Lobelias for stock. 
Tske cuttings of choice Hollyhocks, Pinks, Pentstemons, 
and Phloxes, and sow’ seed of the flrst, also of East 
Lothian and Intermediate Stocks, in a cold frame for next 
season's display. The Japanese Anemones are now throw¬ 
ing up very strong flower-spikes ; this moist weather seems 
to suit them finely. B. C. R. 


FRUIT. 

AUGUST PEARS. 

Those varieties that are in season in August 
aie not cultivated very largely, and this is not 
surprising, as in this month we have many kinds 
of fruits that are thought more of than even 

lurcious Pears. There is, however, another 


makes a good pyramid or standard, and hears 
well. 

Jargonelle. —This is a popular early va¬ 
riety, the fruits of large size, with the skin of a 
ellnwiah hue, enlivened with a flush of reddish 
rown on the sunny side. The flesh is sweet, 
melting, and juicy, and the flavour pleasant, 
w’ith a faint trace of Musk. This tree does well as 
a standard, as it is a free grower, the branches 
being long and straggling. It w ill not succeed 
as a pyramid, but does well against a wall, and 
in a warm, sheltered position the fruits attain a 
large size. It requires root-pruning occasionally 
to check its vigorous growth. Where there is 
not space for Citron des Carmes and I)oyenn£ 
d’Et£, this tree should certainly be cultivated, 
as it possesses splendid qualities, and a ripe, 
juicy Pear in August is a delicacy appreciated 
by all w’ho can enjoy delicious fruit. 

Souvenir du Congres. —This handsome Pear 
ripens at the end of August, and though not so 
popular as Williams’ Bon Chretien, which it 
resembles, is a desirable variety. 

Williams’ Bon Chretien. —This is perhaps 
the best known of all varieties, and is largely 
grown in the orchards round London. It comes 
in late in August, and has a short season, 
though we find so-called Williams' on the 



Citron des Carmes Pear. 


reason, and that is, with few exceptions the 
fruits are small, and soon over, though when 
gathered and eaten at the proper stage they want 
none of those qualities which make up a 
delicious sugary Pear. But there are those who 
require and appreciate early varieties, and the 
most popular with them are the following, all 
of which possess good qualities— 

Citron des Carmes, represented in the 
annexed cut, is a well-known variety, ripe at 
the end of July and August, and a most 
delicious Pear. The fruit is very small, obovate 
in form, and with a smooth green skin that 
assumes as the fruits ripen a yellowish tinge, 
while they are borne together in small clusters. 
The flavour is very sweet and agreeable ; the 
flesh yellowish-white and juicy. This tree 
makes a handsome pyramid, and may also be 
grown as a standard. 

Doyenne d’Ete is another fine early variety, 
sometimes catalogued as Summer Doyenne. 

The fruit, when eaten in the proper stage, is of 
delicious quality, but unless picked before fully 
ripe is very second rate. Like those of Citron 
des Carmes, the fruits are, unfortunately, of 
small size, the form roundish and neat, and the 
colour a fine yellow-green, which becomes of a 
clear yellow as the fruit -attains maturity. It 
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barrows long after the fruits of the real variety 
are over. A good many varieties go under the 
name of this famous Pear, and are palmed off 
on unwary customers. The tree makes a good 
standard, pyramid, or espalier. The flavour is 
rich, melting, sweet, and delicious, though some 
object to the musky aroma. E. 


Roseberry Gooseberry.— There are bo 
many Gooseberries of high merit that it is diffi¬ 
cult to say which is the best. But after com¬ 
parison with other varieties, this amongst the 
green-skinned class must be accounted the 
finest. The fruit is of average size, smooth, 
dull-green, boldly veined with a lighter hue, and 
abundantly produced. The flavour is delicious, 
being sweet, and just sufficiently acid to be 
pleasant. It is a variety that should be in 
every amateur’s garden, as it is excellent for the 
dessert. Red Warrington is another free-crop- 
ing kind ; the fruit, densely covered with short 
airs, is finely coloured and well flavoured.—E. 

4990. — Apples for the north of 
London. — I have had considerable experience 
with fruit culture well under the influence of 
London smoke, and with careful culture it is 
quite marvellous how well the trees bear, and 


the fruit ripens. The best Apples for dessert 
purposes are Devonshire Quarrenden, Kerry 
Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, King of the Pip¬ 
pins, Scarlet Nonpareil, Sturmer Pippin. 
Kitchen Apples : Lord Suffield, Golden Noble, 
Warner’s King, Dumelow’s Seedling, Cellini, 
Winter Hawthomden.—J. D. E. 

5068 —Dwarf Apple-trees.— The follow¬ 
ing six Apples are as good as can be had : Lord 
Suffield, Kentish Fillbasket, Duke of Wellington, 
Alfriston, Blenheim Orange, and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin. Plant in November or early in Decem¬ 
ber. Dig wide holes and fill in with good loam; 
or, at least, make the soil as good as possible 
without using much fresh manure. Place the 
manure on the surface to encourage the roots to 
keep within reach.—E. H. 

5077.—Peach-trees.—If the soil in the 
border is bad and unsuitable, it will be the 
wisest course to remove it; but if it is goq£ 
ordinary garden soil there is no necessity Joi,. 
this. But dig holes twice as large as v*q,uiredi 
for the plants, and fill around the. plants wi,tbv 
the chopped turf, pressing it do^n ftrmly rpjufl'A 
the boles of the tree 3 . If it* the the 

trees should require mo^o help, it <?an easily be 
given by lifting the roots ajid working in more, 
chopped turf.—E. H, 

50G2.— Lady Downed Grape scalding. 
—This Grape is more subject to scalding tbwa 
moat other Kinds. The only way to previ^k it; 
is to ventilate early in the morning to le^.ouvtht* 
close moist atmosphere before the s*p strikes 
the roof. It would be an advantage to leave a 
little more foliage on the vine, 09 to place a thi^ 
shade over it for a few days, till the. scaJ.Uwg 
period is past.—E. H. 


ROBBS. 

SCOTCH ROSES IN ENGLAND. 
Scotch Roses, let me say, will not thrive every¬ 
where. It may, I fear, almost be said that 
they do little good south of the Tweed, unless 
in a few of the far northern counties 
England. There is no question about their 
being hardy, but possibly the many qualities 
that enable them to battle with zero withy^V 
1 ! inching render them incapable of withstanding- 
long droughts or intense sunshine. Be that as 
it may, their scarcity in England arises prob¬ 
ably just as much from cultural difficulties as 
from any lack of appreciation of their very 
distinct form of Rose beauty. Strong, robust, 
easy to be managed, and almost impossible to 
eradicate from places they take to, they are 
most erratic ana capricious in their choice of 
sites and localities than most other Roses. 
They are seldom met with in good form out of 
Scotland or the northern counties of England. 
In the eastern or southern counties one hardly 
ever meets with a group or mass of Scotch 
Briers or Roses. Possibly they may do better 
in the west, as it is probably the drought more 
than the heat that hinders them from growing 
freely in the south and east. Western rusar¬ 
ians, as well as others, would confer a favour 
on myself and, doubtless, many other readers 
of Gardening, by recording their doings, suc¬ 
cesses and failures, among Scotch Roses. Just 
now additional interest attaches to the subject 
as crosses between these Roses and the common 
Sweet Brier will increase the number and 
variety of our fragrant-leaved Roses. But, 
apart from any advances in this direction. 
Scotch Roses are well worthy of culture for 
their own sweet sakes, notwithstanding their 
prodigality of thorns, in all situations where 
they will grow and flower freely. No ono 
acquainted with these Briers would think of 
growing them on other roots than their own, as 
one of the sweetnesses of lenewing their youth 
aud so preserving them in health for an indefinite 
period, is allowing them to throw up suckers. 
There are, however, exceptions to this mode of 
culture, and one of the finest beds of Scotch 
Rosea ever seen by me was filled with 
plants growing on single stems a foot or so high, 
and no sucker was permitted. These were 
dwarf bushes averaging from 1^ feet to 4 feet 
6 inches through, and producing thousands of 
Bachelor’s Button-looking Roses. Whether it is 
that these hardy Roses droop and pine for the 
bracing air of Scotland, that our suns are too 
fierce, our rainfall too scant for them, I know 
not, but I have neyer pucceeded in growing 
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them well in East Anglia, though I have tried 
several times. The brevity of the flowering 
season in the eastern counties is also greatly 
against them. They come, they go; it can 
hardly be said they are here. Even the per¬ 
petual variety scarcely affeots this verdict of 
evanescence, for its succeuional flowers are 
fugitive, though slightly more lasting than the 
earlier bloomers. But the plants lose vigour in 
these generally arid counties, and I have met with 
a few examples in which they seemed literally not 
burnt up. The dripping shady skies, augmented 
rainfall, and cooler soil of the north seem far 
more congenial to these Roses than the physical 
or cultural conditions we can provide for them 
in the south or east The experiment has been 
tried of growing them in partial shade in East 
Anglia, but without much success. Possibly 
someone with the enthusiasm that commands 
suooess, may be able to throw new light on the 
subject and afford some useful directions in 
regard to the climatal difficulties in the 
way of successful culture of Scotch Briers or 
Roses. 

Permit me also to offer a word of caution 
against expecting too much from these Roses. 
Whites are comparatively common, but the 
Exquisite pinks, soft creams, and perfect yellows 
are seldom met with amongst them. Scotch 
Roses have suffered much in publio estimation 
through the survival of the fittest—that is, the 
strongest—in trade collections; and, unfor¬ 
tunately, in this, as in not a few other cases, the 
worst have proved the strongest, have been most 
freely multiplied, and the majority of these have 
dingy rather than bright colours. A cross with 
Sweet Briers might not only add to the 
brilliancy of the flowers of Scotch Roses, but 
also give fragrance to their foliage, which would 
add at once to their interest and popularity. 


Bose Madame Montet.— Thb is a Rose 
whioh I seldom, if ever, see grown; yet I think 
that it thoroughly deserves a place in every col¬ 
lection. I do not mean to say that it is fit for 
exhibition purposes; in fact, it has few of the 
qualities which go to make up a show Rose, 
being what I should call a ragged Rose ; but it 
b this very raggedness which gives it its greatest 
oharm. I have it on the Standard Brier, and 
also upon its own roots, and have this season 
cut a great number of blossoms; and though I 
have had a great many very fine blooms of 
other kinds of H.P.’s, and also of Teas, Noi¬ 
settes, &c., few, if any of them, have been more 
admired than this gracefully ragged Madame 
Montet. It b a very robust Rose, and stands 
the hardest winter quite uninjured in the open. 
It b a wonderfully free bloomer, and deliciously 
perfumed, while its lovely light pink colour and 
fine foliage make up what I consider to be a 
Rose well worth growing by any amateur. I 
may add that cuttings strike readily in the 
open, if put in daring October, and make fine, 
bushy plants during the following summer.— 
Rex. 

Bose notes. —Roses here have done wel 
with me this season, barring the second week of 
last month, which was cold, wet, and gloomy, 
and provocative of mildew. However, a few 
warm days sent out a glorious lot of bloom. In 
a recent issue of Gardening, “J. C.,” writing 
on Lamarque, omitted to add to the other ex¬ 
cellent qualities of thb beautiful Rose—its deli- 
oious perfume, a quality too often overlooked, 
and m many quarters not sufficiently ap¬ 
preciated. Amongst climbing Roses, one of the 
most useful b Heine Olga of Wurtemberg. One 
I planted last autumn has made rampant 
growth ; it is a brilliant cerise, profuse bloomer, 
hardy, in the bud perfection for a button-hole. 
Its defect b it is only semi-double; but it is a blaze 
of oolour. Another superb button-hole Rose b the 
comparatively little grown Sunset; when open, 
thin, and rather limp, but still very beautiful. 
Base of petals lemon colour ; remainder, copper 
and reddish hue—nothing like it that I have yet 
seen. One lady who saw it just opening would 
not believe it was a real Rose, so I haa to give 
ft to her. Another called it “A heavenly 
Rose,” so delighted was she with it I hope to 
have some better blooms in the autumn, as that 
b the time I learn it comes in perfection.—J. L. 

5012.— Earwigs and Boses. —These 
rather troublesome insects do not usually eat 
the leaves of Roses; but, if they are the culprits, 
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they must be very numerous. The simplest and 
best traps are Bean-stalks, cut into lengths and 
inserted amongst the growths. They welter in 
these by day, and crawl out at night to feed. I 
examine the traps every morning, and blow 
them out into a pail of hot water. Thb will 
soon clear the Rose-tree from the pests.— 
J. D. E. 

4997.— Hardiness of Tea Boses.— Tea 
Roses are not so hardy as some others, but they 
would be sufficiently hardy at Weston-super- 
Mare. They are not so hardy in cold, wet 
dbtricts, or when the soil b heavy and un¬ 
drained. The soil ought, in the first place, to 
be well drained, and, if heavy, some leal-mould, 
road scrapings, and stable manure should be 
worked into it—any, or all of them ; they should 
also be planted on raised beds. They must also 
be grown on their own roots, or on the Seedling 
Brier, budded close to the surface of the ground. 
Mulch round the plants late in autumn for pro¬ 
tection from frosts in winter. The best mulch 
b dry, decayed stable manure, or dried Fern 
fronds. Keen frosts will often kill the young 
wood to tiie level of the mulch.—J. D. E. 


TBBBS AND 8HBUB8, 

VARIETIES OF THE FALSE ACACIA. 
The False Acacia (Robinia Pseudacacia), regarded 
from an ornamental point of view alone, b a 
distinct and handsome tree, while its timber is 
of remarkable durability, though it has never be¬ 
come so valuable as Cobbettpredicted it would be. 
It will thrive in almost any soil or situation, and 
grows rapidly during its earlier stages. An old 
tree of thb species, with its gnarled and twisted 
branches clothed with peculiarly furrowed bark, 
added to the light pinnate foliage and profusion 
of white Pea-shaped blossoms, b, especially 
during the early part of the summer, at which 
time it b in flower, a most attractive and 
picturesque object; while as the Robinia b 
notoriously very variable, there are a great many 
dbtinct varieties, some of which, being of lesser 
growth than the type may be planted in situa¬ 
tions where the larger ones would be inadmbs- 
able. A selection of the most dbtinct varieties 
would include the following:— 

Aurea. —When first expanded the leaves of 
thb are a pale yellowbh-green oolour, but after 
exposure they soon assume a deeper tint and 
beoome beautifully golden, which hue b retained 
throughout the summer. The foliage b not 
injured by the sun, as many such things are, 
so that it forms a good subject for association 
with purple-leaved trees, the contrast serving to 
intensify the depth of colouring in both. Besides 
the golden there b also a variegated form, in 
which the leaves are marked with white, 
but, as a rule, the foliage is soon dbfigured by 
hot suns. 

Bessoniana. —This variety b one of the best 
of trees for town planting, and b indeed now 
often used for that purpose. It it a quick bold¬ 
growing form of the Robinia, with large deep- 
coloured foliage and spineless branches. 

Crispa.— Thisb more a curiosity than a highly 
ornamental variety, its distinguishing feature 
being the peculiarly curled leaflets. 

Decaisneana.— Thb b a handsome form, 
equal in development to the most vigorous speci¬ 
mens of the type, from which it differs more 
particularly in the blossoms being pink instead 
of white. Thb variety b especially worthy the 
attention of planters for ornamental purposes. 

Fastigiata.—T he branches of thb are a fasti- 
giate in habit as those of the Lombardy Poplar, 
which character renders it at all seasons easily 
dbtinguished from its fellows. It b an orna¬ 
mental member of the by no means long lbt of 
strictly upright-growing trees. 

Inkrmis. —As the branches of the ordinary 
type of False Acacia are more or less spiny, thb 
differs therefrom in being completely unarmed. 
There are several forms of the unarmed Acacia, 
but thb and the Parasol Acacia ore about the 
most dbtinct. 

Microphtlla. —The foliage of thb b un¬ 
usually light and elegant, while the whole tree, 
though small growing, bears by no means a 
stunted appearance. It b well worthy of a place 
where the more vigorous kinds would occupy 
too much space. 

Monophylla. —Another curiosity, deriving 
ts name from the whole of the leaflets being 


often blended into one iu the same manner as 
the one-leaved Ash. It forms a distinct-look¬ 
ing tree of regular outline. 

SophoralFolia. —The unusually dark-green 
leaves of thb variety bear a good deal of resem¬ 
blance to those of Sophora japonic*.; henoe its 
name. 

Tortuosa. —The peculiarly abrupt twbtings 
and turnings in the branches of thb variety 
cause it during the winter, when devoid of 
foliage, to be especially noticeable, but at all 
times it b readily dbtingubhed from the 
others. 

Umbracuufera. —This, the Parasol Acacia, 
is usually grafted on a dear stem, when it forms 
a dense globular head very differently from any 
of the others, but, owing to its formal outline, 
care must be taken in planting not to overdo it 
in point of numbers. Though thb variety has 
been in cultivation for many years, I am not 
aware of its flowering at any time. There are 
other varieties of the False Acacia, but the above 
lbt includes the best T. 


Hectares Of Deodar.— In making an orna¬ 
mental hedge one need not now be confined to 
the few common kinds of hedge plants, since it 
b proved that some of the ornamental evergreen 
Conifers make capital hedges, and efficient as a 
protection and shelter. In the large tree nurseries 
one often meets with a hedge out of the ordinary 
run, planted, perhaps, when a surplus stock 
of some Conifer or other tree was in hand. In 
the Surrey nurseries, about Woking, thb b a 
common occurrence, and huge hedges of golden 
and silver Hollies are very often met with. But 
the hedge I more particularly wish to draw 
attention to b that formed by Deodars, which I 
think the most beautiful of all. There b a very 
fine one in the Ooombe Wood Nursery, and it is 
the admiration of all the vbitors if they reach 
that part of the grounds where it exbts. It 
was planted presumably for sheltering the young 
stock of the less hardy kinds of shrubs and trees. 
It b now about 8 feet in height and nearly a 
yard through, and as dense as a vigorous Yew 
hedge. It b kept constantly clipped in order to 
keep it in shape. At all seasons thb hedge is 
beautiful, but particularly in early summer, when 
every part of it hangs with myriads of pendulous 
twigs of a glaucous-grey colour. Tnb hedge 
was evidently planted with seedlings which vary 
considerably in glaucousness as well as in habit, 
and their differences are the more striking. Some 
of the plants are almost green, others very 
glaucous; some have their newbranohletsscaroely 
drooping, in others they hang like tassels. But 
thb is no defect, as it relieves the hedge of that 
monotony, which, as in the case of one formed 
of Yew, b, to some people, unbearable. Now 
that young Deodars can be bought at a cheap 
rate in quantities, hedges of them should be 
made in gardens where effect as well as utility 
b considered. Of course, one must consider 
before planting a Deodar hedge whether the 
soil or situation b suitable for it, and one may 
generally judge of thb by the behaviour of 
B pecimen trees in the neighbourhood,—W. 

5046.—A neglected hedge.—Do not 
touch the over-grown hedge till the winter's 
frosts are past. In most dbtricts and seasons 
Maroh b as early as this can be safely done. 
To cut the head off any evergreen in winter, 
and letting in the frost and cola b just the way 
to kill it, and it b what no sensible thinking 
man would do. — E. H. 


5009.— Liliran Harris!. —Thb beautiful, 
pure white Lily b very easily grown, but I do 
not consider an unheated greenhouse the best 
place for it, unless the pots containing the bulbs 
are plunged. I find it grows freely with us 
year after year. My plan b to repot the bulbs 
when at rest and plunge them in cold frames 
over the rims of the pots. They remain there 
for the winter, and a few—say, six pots, are re¬ 
moved at intervab to force. It b one of the 
easiest to grow of all the Lilies, and any good 
bulbs that do not succeed must be put down as 
being badly managed.—J. D. E. 

5011. —Glazing a greenhouse roof.— The rolled, 
or rough, plate-g aitii now frequently used for such work, 
and it certainly possesses the advantages of strength and 
of acting as a kind of shading. But I cannot say that I 
like it, and, from what I have seen, plants do not like it 
either, becoming weak and leggy, and never appearing to 
flourish ss they should do. if employed, place the rough 
surface outside.—B. 0. R. 

Original from 
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THE SWEET TOBACCO (NICOTIANA 
AFFINIS). 

This is one of the most useful and beautiful of 
all white flowered plants, producing, as it does, 
profuse quantities of exquisitely-scented flowers 
of great purity and beauty. It is equally well 
adapted for indoor and, in the summer, outdoor 
garden decoration, being well-nigh hardy ; in¬ 
deed, in some favourable localities it has sur¬ 
vived the winter. It is a most persistent 
bloomer, continuing to produce a succession of 
flowers in a comfortably warm greenhouse 
throughout the summer and autumn and early 
winter months. It is easily raised from seeds, 
and its general treatment may be summed up as 
being identical with that of the Petunia, and 
that is a sufficient proof that 
it is a plant of the easiest pos¬ 
sible culture, and worthy of 
a good place in any collection 
of plants, be it large or small. 

The fine specimen forming the 
subject of the annexed illus¬ 
tration was grown at Ashcott 
Hall, Bridgwater, and when 
photographed it stood 8 feet 
nigh, and had on it between 
200 and 300 expanded blos¬ 
soms ; and many of the leaves 
were 2 feet 10 inches in length 
and a foot in width. N. 


A FEW GOOD FUCHSIAS. 

The varieties of Fuchsias now in cultivation are 
so numerous, that unless personally acquainted 
with many of them it is quite a puzzle to make 
a selection from the long lists that are offered 
by some nurserymen. Having had ample op- 

S ortunities of noting a great many varieties in 
ower, I have made a selection of the following 
twenty-four as a good and representative lot for 
general purposes. 

Varieties with white corollas : Madame Jules 
Chretien, a free-growing variety, of rather an up¬ 
right habit of growth, bearing very large, long 
flowers with bright crimson sepalsand pure white 
corolla. Miss Lucy Finnis: This is a rather weak 
growing, but much-branched variety, with enor¬ 


Applying stimulants 
to Chrysanthemums — 

In an article under this heading 
in Gardening, July 28 (page 
273), the writer remarks : 

“ Many growers do not advise 
the use of stimulants until the 
flower-buds are formed and 
swelling, but why it is difficult 
to understand, Ac.” Now, in 
this as in other disputed points 
in gardening practice, the most 
reliable evidence os to the 
merits of the practice recom¬ 
mended is the testimony of 
facta. Do the most successful 
exhibitors wait till the flower- 
buds are formed and swelling 
before they commence to apply 
iquid manure ? I think tnat 
such is the case. The why 
appears to me to be this : A 
plant regularly supplied with 
liquid-manure, having a limi¬ 
ted root space, as in a pot, 
will, after having arrived at a 
certain stage of growth, suffer 
a diminution of vigour and of 
its rate of increase. If a plant 
thus treated has arrived at 
this stage before the flower- 
buds are formed, the cultiva¬ 
tor has no resource wherewith 
to impart an impulse to the 
expanding buds ; whereas, if 
on the other hand, the liquid- 
manure is not supplied till 
after the flower-buds are 
formed then the cultivator has 
in the liquid manure a reserve 
force with which to give to 
his flower-buds an increase of 
growing strength; and the 
plant having nearly com¬ 
pleted the growth of its leaf¬ 
age, the increased food supply 
will not be demanded in that direction. — 
L. C K. 

5000. —Castor - oil - plants and Gar¬ 
denias. —Yes, the former, if placed in good- 
eized pots before they have been injured by 
frost and brought into a rather warm green¬ 
house, will continue to grow all the winter, and 
attain a very large size by next season. Gar¬ 
denias after flowering should be rested for a 
time, or rather should have their growth ma¬ 
tured by allowing plenty of air and sun to act 
upon the plants, with a reduction in the supply 
of moisture. After two or three months of tnis 
treatment do what pruning is necessary, and 

S means of a close, moist, and warm atmos- 
ere start them into fresh growth again. This 
should be done earlier or later according to the 
time flowers are wanted ~ ~ ~ 
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Plants is Oca Readies’ Gardens : The Sweet Tobacco (Nicotians affinis) in flower. 
Engraved for Gardening Illinteated from a photograph sent by 
Mrs. H. Moss King, Ashcott Ilall, Bridgwater. 


mous globular flowers. Both of the above have 
double flowers, but the next, Flocon de Neige, has 
long Bingle flowers of a very good shape. Of light 
kinds, that is, with white tube and Bepals, and a 
coloured corolla, mention must be made of Lady 
Heytesbury, a sturdy-growing kind that bears 
its flowers in massive clusters ; Mrs. Bright, 
with a glowing orange-red corolla ; and Venus 
Victrix Improved, a good form of this old 
variety with a corolla of a purple hue. Of those 
in which the corolla is more or less striped it is 
difficult to speak with much confidence, but the 
finest that I have seen are Lord Wolselev and 
Harlequin, both with dark corollas striped with 
pink, the flowers of the first-named being Bingle, 
and those of the other semi-double. 

The single-flowered dark-coloured kinds in¬ 
clude among their number some beautiful 


varieties, a few of them being Wave of Life, 
with golden foliage, and perfectly reflexed 
flowers with bright-red sepals and a violet-blue 
corolla; Creusa, corolla of a blackish-satiny 
hue; Turban, an improvement on the old 
Crinoline; and Progress, a good grower with 
large blooms, the corolla of which is of a rich 
violet. To these must be added Try-me-O’, the 
dark variety so much grown for the London 
market, and Enoch Arden, with a bluish corolla. 
In a list of the best double dark-flowered varie¬ 
ties would be included La France, with a verv 
distinct purplish-blue corolla; Phenomenal, with 
very large flowers and a good habit; while 
Champion of the World, which is noted for its 
huge blossoms, is a tall-growing variety. This 
bears by far the largest blooms of any Fuchsia, 
and is well suited for grow¬ 
ing aa a pillar plant. Other 

f ood kinds in this class are 
fonument, Avalanche, and 
Violet le Due, this last having 
the corolla prettily striped. 
One or two other very dis¬ 
tinct varieties are Alba coc- 
cinea, with reddish tube and 
white sepals ; Monarch, with 
large, self-coloured flowers ; 
ana Earl of Beaconstield, a 
large and remarkably free- 
flowering variety, with orange- 
salmon tinted blossoms. The 
beautifully variegated foliage 
of Sunray entitles it to a place 
herein, for the leaves are 
regularly marked with white, 
which in the young stage or 
when fully exposed is suffused 
with red. Besides these gar¬ 
den varieties of Fuchsia, many 
of the original species are very 
beanliful, not the least in¬ 
teresting being the hardy 
kinds, that even if cut down to 
the ground during the winter, 
break with renewed strength 
in the spring, and yield a 
goodly display of blooms 
anring the falter part of the 
summer and early in the 
autumn. A few of the best 
species would include F. 
corymbiflora, a stout vigorous 
kind, producing pendulous 
bunches of long, tubed, scarlet 
flowers, rendering the plant 
when in bloom a grand and 
imposing object, and scarcely 
less so when the flowers are 
succeeded by large oblong, 
reddish purple berries. F. ful- 
gens is also a stout-growing 
species, but more compact 
than F. corymbiflora, and the 
clusters of flowers are less 
massive than in that variety. 

The individual blooms have 
the tube very long, and their 
colour is also distinct, beinga 
kind of orange-scarlet. F. 
eerratifolia is another stout, 
bold-growing kind with red 
blossoms, a great point in its 
favour being that with suffi¬ 
cient heat it will flower more 
or less nearly throughout the 
winter. F. Dominiana, the 
result of a cross between F. 
spectabilis and F. serratifolia, 
raised quite thirty years ago, 
is a valuable winter-flowering kind, and 
now rarely met with, except in some old- 
fashioned gardens. It requires to attain a 
good size before it will flower well, and 
on that account is seen to greater advantage 
when grown as a pillar plant than when 
grown in pots. F. splendens is another variety 
that may be had in bloom during the winter 
months. The blooms are of rather a peculiar 
shape, and red and green in colour. Two small- 
flowered varieties are F. microphylla and F. 
thy mitfolia, this lost being the best for growing as 
little bushes, while the other forms the most use¬ 
ful pillar plant. Of the hardy F. gracilis there is 
a very pretty variegated variety which, like its 
type, forms a most beautiful object when em¬ 
ployed for furnishing the roof of a greenhouie, 
as the myriads of drooping blossoms are then 
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reen to the greatest advantage. The New Zealand 
F. procumbcns is best treated as a basket plant, 
but the blooms, though curious, are by no means 
so showy as the large magenta-crimson-coloured 
fruits, which remain on during the greater part 
of the winter. Fuchsia triphylla—an old kind 
which, after being lost to our gardens for many 
years, was reintroduced by Messrs. Henderson a 
few years since—ought to be in every collection. 
It forms a neat little bush, with darkish foliage 
and bright orange scarlet-coloured flowers, borne 
in clusters on the upper parts of the shoots. It 
is a very beautiful summer flowering variety, but 
to be seen at its best needs more heat in early 
spring than moat Fuchsias. P. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

WILD FLOWERS IN FLORAL 
DECORATIONS. 

A description of an effective arrangement of 
wild flowers in a stand may prove of use and 
interest to some of the readers of Gardening. 

I used a form of basket-work-stand painted, 
and its form was that of a flat tazza, out of 
which rose three rods, tied gipsy fashion in the 
form of a tripod, on which rested a tazza of 
smaller size than that below which the tripod 
rose. Round the edge, lightly placed, so as to 
show up against the damask cloth, I placed 
small fronds of Bracken (Pteris aquilina), and 
then filled in the tazza with blooms of Hemlock, 
Ox-eye Daisies, Clover, Fairy Flax, Marsh Mari¬ 
gold, Vetch, Trefoil, Tormentil, Mallow, Black¬ 
berry, Tansy, Horse-tail, Grasses, and Oats. Up 
the tripod stems I twisted sprays of the Deadly 
Nightshade, some of which bore blooms and j 
others tinted berries. I then filled the upper 
tazza with similar flowers to those employed 
below, but selected Bmaller-sized blooms and 
branch lets. Round this stand I grouped four 
specimen glasses, in which were arranged simi¬ 
lar flowers and Grasses and a few sprays of 
Oats. Just at this season the latter will b9 
found moBt useful for floral decoration, be they 
vases of wild or hothouse flowers, as in either 
case they will tend to give a light and 
effective appearance, and Grasses are not 
now easy to obtain now the meadows 
have been mown. Sprays of Horse-tail will 
also be found useful to intermix with blooms. 
It is often to be found in damp ditches and 
along the sides of old or unused roadways. 

I have often found varieties of this plant grow¬ 
ing freely on railway embankments. Along the 
latter, where much chalk is used in their con¬ 
struction, can often be found charming bits of 
colouring at this season in the way of sprays 
of the wild Geranium and similar flowers, the 
foliage of which, when growing on chalk, lime¬ 
stone, or any very dry spot, and exposed to the 
rays of the sun, assumes a lovely crimson tint, in 
shade similar to the Virginian Creeper. I have 
found even leaves of the common Dandelion 
growing in such places, tinted with the most 
lovely shades. Unless one saw an arrangement 
with these descriptions of scraps employed in 
itB construction, it can hardly be believed what 
a pretty effect is obtained. Branches of Black¬ 
berry blooms are very pretty to employ in floral 
decorations, but the thorns of this plant should 
be removed from the stems before they are 
placed in a vase amongst other flowers, as other¬ 
wise they catch in the other stems, and drag 
the arrangement out of shape. I know that 
many are under the impression that arrange¬ 
ments of wild flowers last but a few days, but 
that is a mistake, as by introducing a few fresh 
leaves and Grasses I have kept an arrangement 
of the above description on my breakfast table 
qnite a week. I do not employ many Poppies 
in my decorations, only just a few to give a 
dash of colour, as they do not last so long as 
other flowers, though I have kept them fresh 
four days ; after that they change their colour, 
if they do not drop their petals. Just at the 
present time the pretty mauve-coloured Ononis 
arvensis (Rest Harrow) is to be seen in flower, 
and will be found most useful for floral decora¬ 
tions in vases of trumpet shape, or in specimen 
glasses. A. H. 
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THE KITOHHN GARDEN. 

PREPARATION OF THE GROUND FOR 
KITCHEN GARDEN CROPS. 

It is astonishing how much ignorance still pre¬ 
vails in regard to the proper preparation of 
the soil in all classes of gardens, and this was 
brought home to many persons during the last 
season, especially in the months of June 
and July, when the excessive heat, combined 
with the lack of rain, had caused nearly all 
vegetable crops to develop far too rapidly. In 
well managed private gardens, and also in 
large market farms or gardens in Essex, the 
crops were in most cases very satisfac¬ 
tory, although they were soon over. It was 
owing to the hot weather, no doubt, that in 
most cases the crops of Peas were exhausted 
with the first gathering; but it is equally 
certain that more gatherings might have been 
made if the ground had received better previous 
preparation. In this neighbourhood manure 
of good quality can easily be obtained, but 
its proper application is not always understood, 
any more than are the cultural requirements of 
the crops. Our garden ground may be improved 
in other ways besides digging in large quantities 
of manure when it has been spread over the 
surface. After such a season as the present, 
many persons would consider it superfluous to 
mention drainage as a means to improve the 
quality and increase the quantity of kitchen 
garden crops. In all light and most medium 
soils, drainage may, under certain conditions, 
be dispensed with ; but heavy clay soils should 
always be drained. It is difficult to convince 
some persons of the value of draining in any 
other way but by ocular demonstration. I know 
of a small piece of ground cropped with vege¬ 
tables, which were always poor for no other 
reason but want of drainage, and the owner 
was not convinced of this being the cause until a 
drain, which was cut on an adjoining property, 
carried off the superfluous water from a small 
portion of the field, when it) effects could not 
be mistaken, not only in the better working 
of the soil, but also in the quality of the next 
season’s crop. As a rule, drains 3 feet deep 
are best, and 3 inch drain-pipes are sufficient 
to carry off all the water. The drains may be 
18 feet from each other. Some persons have 
them a little closer than this, and others further 
apart 

Trenching is also of very great importance 
in giving the crops a more free and ample 
root run than they otherwise would have ; and, 
as it allows the roots to penetrate much deeper 
into the ground, the crops are in this way enabled 
to pass through a prolonged season of drought 
without showiug signs of distress. Although 
trenching is very beneficial, it may not always 
have a good effect. Some four or five years ago 
I trenched half an acre of good pasture land 18 
inches deep; the soil was of good quality to that 
depth, and yet the first year nothing would 

f row on it. Peas, Beans, Carrots, Onions, even 
‘otatoes, refused togrowinthe subsoil which was 
turned up to the surface. After twelve months 
the garden was retrenched, and the turf, by this 
time thoroughly decayed, was brought up again 
to the surface; and, of course, during this 
process much of the subsoil became incorporated 
with the upper portion, but it was in a state to 
grow excellent vegetable crops without any 
manure. After one good crop had been obtained 
a good dressing of manure was dug in, and thus 
another excellent crop was obtained, and the 
round was then in splendid ordor for cropping, 
n those instances where a good dressing of 
manure may be considered necessary, I place a 
layer in the bottom of a trench, say 18 inches 
deep ; onedeepspitof mould is then thrownon to 
this, and another layer of manure ; the Becond 
layer would be about 9 inches under the surface. 
This method of trenching and placing the 
manure at a considerable depth under 
the surface may be well known and 
ractised in most good gardens, but it is not 
one on market garden farms; probably the 
expense of such a system of culture would be 
sufficient to deter any gardener from practising it 
as a matter of profit; and on the other hand 
some farmers have told me that it was a very 
wasteful process to trench manure deeply into 
the ground. 

There isanother reasonwhichprevents growers 
for profit investing money in expensive systems 


of eulture, and that is the uncertainty of dis- 
p3sing of the produce at a profit. Waggon-loads 
of all kinds of market-garden produce, which 
barely pay the expense of gathering, preparing, 
and sending, are sent to the London markets. 
Good prices—paying prices, perhaps—may be 
obtained one day, and the salesmen, eager to 
benefit the growers, notify the fact by telegraph, 
and immediately the markets are glutted, with 
the usual result—the prices are reduced so low 
that a profit cannot be made. Growers of vege¬ 
tables are placed in a very difficult position; 
they must either sell out or retain a useless 
stock on their hands. Although deep trenching 
may be out of the question for market growers, 
those who require the produce for their private 
consumption are in a very different position. 

Gardeners have to supply the kitchen all the 
year round, often with limited space at their 
disposal, and too often they are driven to their 
wits' end as to how the most has to be made of 
it. In such cases trenching and manuring are 
absolutely necessary, as they not only double 
the crop, but cause it to la3t longer, which is 
of the more importance, as a large quantity at 
one time is not so necessary as a continuous 
supply. The above remark applies more especi¬ 
ally to Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, and a few 
other crops that are hurried in too rapidly by 
excessive heat. I would like to allude further 
to the lo38 incurred by trenching up useless 
subsoils on to the surface and burying the 
useful tilth. This may be avoided in new 
gardens by working up a certain depth annu¬ 
ally. Instead of throwing the subsoil out on 
to the surface let it b3 merely broken up to 
the depth of 6 inches or 9 inches, and the man¬ 
ure incorporated with it. The upper portion 
should be turned over on to it to the depth of 
9 inches or more. A nscessary part of good 
culture during hot, dry weather is mulching 
with short decayed manure. If this can be done 
in conjunction with trenching, and flooding the 
ground with water once a-week, excessively hot 
weather might be welcomed or not, as the crop 
was early or late, for the purpose it was in¬ 
tended to fulfil. Watering does little good if it 
is poured on to a hard, dry, and heated surface ; 
the water evaporates in an hour, leaving a sur¬ 
face crust impervious to the atmosphere, and 
the last state of the watered garden is worse 
than the first. If a mulching of manure is ap¬ 
plied first and a good watering afterwards, 
evaporation is prevented, and the surface may 
remain moist for a few days, or perhaps a week. 
There is another side to the question, and that 
is, the utter impossibility of predicting what 
the season may be—wet, dry, cold, or hot. 
Highly manured and deeply trenched ground 
m *y cause over-vigour in a wet season. It might 
be Bafest to under rather than overdo the 
ground with manure. Mulching and watering 
would act as a compensating balance if the 
season is a hot and dry one. 

J. D. 


5019. — Tomatoes unhealthy. —Either 
you have (1) over-watered your plants, (2) starved 
them, or eliw (3) they have a bad attack of the 
fly (aphis). If either the first or last is found 
to be the case, you had better throw the plants 
away, as they will never be any good ; but, if 
starved, water them a few times with sulphate of 
ammonia, half an ounce to the gallon, liquid 
stable-manure, and weak soot or guano-water 
alternately. Pinch out the points when the tops 
get near the glass, to throw the strength into 
the fruit.—B. C. R. 

-- The evident cause of these plants being 

in a bad state is the want ol sufficient 
nourishment, and they may also have suffered 
for want of heat. It has been a cold season and 
the Tomato does best in a hothouse, and is a 
gross feeding plant. They do better in pots 
11 inches diameter, inside measure, and in rich 
loam, say, decayed turfy loam and well-decayed 
manure, two-thirds of the latter to one of the 
former; and when the soil in the pots seems to be 
exhausted, rich surface dressings are very help¬ 
ful.-J. D. E. 

5053.— Cucumbers damping This 

is the fault of the weather, almost, if not quite 
entirely. CuoumberB will not set without sun¬ 
shine, in spite of any amount of heat. Are the 

E lants well nourished at the root ? Other things 
eing favourable, fertilising the blooms by hani 
will generally make a considerable difference. 
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Let the house get somewhat dry and then 
thoroughly impregnate all the female blooms 
with pollen from the male flowers. Hundreds 
of others—experienced growers as well as 
amateurs—are suffering in Just the same way.— 

B. C. R. 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 
Magnum Bonum Potato. 

Probably no Potato, not even the old Ashleaf 
Kidney, or even the more recently popular 
Beauty of Hebron, has attained the position 
held by Magnum Bonum. It came upon the 
Potato-growing public with a remarkable re- 
utation, not only as cropper, but also as a 
isease resister, and well justified that reputa¬ 
tion at a time when the disease was ravaging 
oor Potato crops. Of course it lacked the fine 
quality of Paterson’s Victoria and the Regent, 
but had it possessed that same quality it would 
never have proved so disease-resisting as it has. 
How fully it has proved to be disease-resisting 
is shown by the fact that Magnum Bonum soon 
spread all over the kingdom, was grown in every 
garden, becoming a wonderful boon to myriads 
of cottagers who previously had seen their 
Potato produce half destroyed with disease, 
and, still more, it became the great market 
Potato, being grown by tens of thousands of acres 
in the fields. Whether due in part to this wide 
cultivation of a disease-resisting Potato, as also 
to the raising from it of many other hardy 
disease resisting kinds, or other causes, certain 


good market w are. The sets should be planted 
in rows fully 30 inches apart, and 15 inches 
apart in the rows, as ample room for the tops is 
indispensable. D. 


Broad Beans.—This vegetable Is greatly improved by 
removing the white skin before boiling—it comes off easily, 
either with a knife or the thumb nail ; this leaves only the 
delicious green Bean, which then requires twenty minutes 
to boil.—L. T. 

5050.— White fly on Cucumbers and 
Tomatoes. —These are difficult to kill. I 
have got rid of them by repeated Bmokings with 
Tobacco ; but the last time they paid me a visit 
I conquered them by syringing with paraffin oil 
and water. Add a wineglassful of paraffin to 
three gallons of water ; agitate it by constant 
stirring, and syringe the plants in the evening. 
Repeat it if necessary. —E. H. 

5074.—Ashes as manure.—Ashes are 
always valuable for opening up clay land ; wood- 
ashes especially, and even coal-ashes, though 
possessing little manurial value, by thoir action 
in opening up heavy land and by letting in the 
air, do, in course of time, make the mineral 
constituents of clay land available for the roots 
of plants. This mixing of soils has much value 
in fitting the land for improved cropping.—E H. 

5010,—Vegetable Marrows damping: 
off.—This is, doubtless, the result of the 
weather. Marrows cannot be expected to set 
well while it is so cold and wet. Keep the 
light, raised on a few brickB or short posts, over 
the plant*, if possible (this will keep them dryer 



Magnum Bonum Potato. (Average natural size). 


it is that the Potato disease seems now to have 
become harmless, although seasons of late have 
not favoured its development. In any case, as a 
professed disease-resister, Magnum Bonum well 

J ustified its name, and it merits all possible credit. 

t originated from the American Rose Potato, 
and although the raiser, Mr. Clarke, then of 
Christchurch, did not create the cross, he was 
under the impression that the pollen parent was 
Paterson’s Victoria. It is an extremely un¬ 
usual circumstance for any of the American 
varieties, because so devoid of pollen, to set 
seed balls naturally, and natural cross-fertilisa¬ 
tion of Potato flowers is equally unusual. How¬ 
ever, it matters little with respect to the 
parentage of Magnum Bonum; hut it fell into 
good hands, for the Messrs. Sutton & Sons, of 
Reading, who purchased the stock very quickly, 
gave the Potato a world-wide notoriety. If, at 
the present moment, Magnum Bonum is less 
grown than it was some four or five years ago, 
it is due to the fact that some of its progeny 
are gradually displacing it Still, it bids fair to 
he a permanent Potato for the next ten or 
fifteen years. As a cropper it deserves to rank 
among the best, and even in the dimensions of 
tubers it has often served to create loc.il sensa¬ 
tions. Growm in soil of moderate quality, such 
as a deeply-ploughed field, it seldom shows 
abnormal size : bat, as a rule, a very even, neat 
sample prevails. Last year, because the season 
was of so irregular a kind, the tubers came very 
unshapely, owing to the super-tuberation which 
was so common with late Potatoes. That is, 
however, but an incident of an untoward season, j 
On ordinary soil it is easy to lift from 8 tons to j 
10 tons per acre, the bulk of the sample being 1 
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and therefore warmer), and try fertilising the 
blooms by hand—that is, if you can find an hour 
or two during the week when it is not raining. 
-B. C. R. 

6010.—Cucumbers decaying.—This arises from 
the want of warmth and sunshine, which prevents the 
distribution of pollen, and the fruit do not set. Artificial 
fertilisation will certainly aid in this matter, and though 
it undoubtedly promotes the formation of seed it is 
probably better to have seedy Cucumbers than none. Can 
you not increase the heat by means of fresh linings of 
manure, and keep a crook of air on constantly aa well ?— 
B. C. R. 

5018. — Tomatoes unhealthy. — The cause of 
" Q. E.'s " Tomato leaves turning yellow is due to the pots 
being root-bound. If he will top-dress them with sheep- 
manure, and water them three times a-week with liquid 
cow-manure and soot, It will prove effectual. I can safely 
recommend this from experience, having tried several 
other remedies with no result.—B. W\ F. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME GOOD WINTER FLOWERING- 
PLANTS. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. — Although seldom 
seen in anything like first class condition (luring 
the (lull season, except, perhaps, in the estab¬ 
lishments of those who grow them for sale in a 
cut state, there is scarcely any other plant that 
can give such a beautiful display of brilliant 
colour in the depth of winter, or that is more 
easily cultivated, than these old-fashioned but 
ever favourite subjects. Plants intended for 
the purpose under consideration must now 
receive attention, and to do really well require 
special treatment. Any plants of suitable 
varieties that may be at hana in 3-inch or 4 inch 
pots, should be at once selected and shifted into 
5-inch or 6 inch sizes, according to strength ; 
using good sound loamy Boil, draining well, hut 
not excessively, and potting them very firmly. 
Keep them in a rather close house or pit for a 
fortnight or so, and then remove them to a bed 
of ashes in a sunny spot out-of-doors for about 
six weeks ; this, however, should only be done 
in case the weather changes for the better, 
should it continue -wet they would ha better 
to remain under glass, but with abund¬ 
ance of light and air. Give just enough 
w'ater to keep them slowly growing and tne 
foliage fresh, and pick off every flower 
truss directly it becomes visible ; this is a most 
important point. Plants so prepared, if removed 
to a light and well-heated house in an open 
position early in October, kept quiet for a time, 
and then gradually subjected to a temperature 
of not less than 50 (legs, nt night, rising to 
60 degs or TOdegs. (with sun-heat) by day, with 
more moisture at the root and a little liquid- 
manure once a-week, will soon burst into a 
beautiful bloom and continue to flower more or 
less freely for some months, if not right through 
the winter. But they should he kept close to 
the glass, be ventilated whenever safe, and in 
addition to plenty of warmth below them a 
pipe running round next the glass is a great 
advantage, dispersing any moisture that may 
lodge on the trusses. Almost any of the free- 
flowering single kinds will answer the purpose 
more or less well. Among the best of these may 
be mentioned the old Vesuvius, H. Jacoby, John 
Gibbons, Eureka, Atala, Ac. But some of the 
double varieties are much more useful, espe¬ 
cially where flowers for cutting are required. 
Foremost among these stands that grand 
variety, F. V. Raspail, which is now almost 
the only kind of its colour cultivated for 
cutting by growers for the markets, and it is 
a great favourite as a pot-plant as well The 
colour, a rich, glowing crimson-scarlet, is almost 

S erfection, while, being semi double, the petals 
o not drop, but remain on until they wither. 
The constitution of this plant is, moreover, so 
strong that when properly grow n it will con¬ 
tinue blooming uninterruptedly throughout the 
entire winter—that is, in a pure atmosphere— 
never becoming exhausted or " worn out" like 
the rest. GuUlion M&ngilli is another grand 
winter-flowering variety ; Dut, unfortunately, its 
colour (a kind ot magenta-crimson), is very much 
against it. The old Wonderful docB well, and 
so does Madame Thibaut, but the colour of this, 
again, is bad. The best whites are Le Cygne 
and Candidis8ima plena. 

Bottvardias. —We have no more useful winter 
flowering plants than these. The best white 
variety is undoubtedly Vreelandi, the best pink 
Priory Beauty, and the best scarlets elegans and 
Dazzler, though Hogarth is good. The double¬ 
flowering kinds, though fine in the summer and 
autumn, are of little or no use in the dark days. 
Bushy plants now in 3 inch or 3^-inch pots, that 
have been pinched back onoe or twice, should be 
at once shifted into 5-inch or 6-inch sizes, using a 
mixture of three parts loam, one each of leaf- 
soil and peat, and a good dash of sand, draining 
well and potting firmly. Keep close for a few 
days ; then admit air freely, water moderately 
at the root, and syringe once, if not twice, 
daily, if fine. The points of the shoots must be 
pinched out at the third joint np to the end of 
August, if flowers are not wanted much before 
Christmas. After October the pl&ntB must have 
a temperature of 60 decs, to 70 degs., with 
plenty of light, and liquid-manure at least once 
a-week. Although plants of the size mentioned 
are very useful, larger specimens axe much more 
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floriferous, and if a number are grown, and 
shifted on yearly until 3 feet or so in height, 
and 2 feet or more throngh, they will afford an 
enormous quantity of bloom. 

Abutilons. —In a pure atmosphere most of 
the varieties bloom freely throughout the 
winter by the aid of a genial warmth, but the 
freest and best of all is the white-flowered Boule 
de Neige. Canary Bird, with large golden 
blossoms, also succeeds very well. Examples in 
6-inch, J-inch, or 8-inch pots will flower well 
under liberal treatment, out if they can be 
planted out in a bed of good soil, and a light 
position, in a mild stove or intermediate tem¬ 
perature, hundreds of fine blooms may be 
gathered throughout the entire winter. I have 
seen the white Boule de Neige planted out in the 
end of a cool stove one sheet of snowy blos¬ 
soms on Christmas morning. B. C. R. 


WHITE FLOWERED PELARGONIUMS. 
These are now in our gardens a great many 
white-flowered Pelargoniums, or at all events 
having blossom? that, if not actually white, are 
but faintly marked, so that a few notes on these 
may be of interest, especially as white flowers are 
more in demand than those of any other tint. 
Of the French or Regal section of Pelargoniums 
—that is to say, those with the petals more or 
less crisped at the edges—there are a great 
many, but the difference between some of them 
is very slight. One of the best is a sport from 
that sturdy-growing favourite Volonte National, 
in which the blooms, instead of being coloured, 
are in some instances pure white, and in others 
slightly pencilled on the upper petals. In habit 
it is all that can be desired, ana its merits have 
been already recognised by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, who three years ago awarded it 
a first-class certificate. This variety can be 
had in flower very early in the spring, as 
also can another variety named Mdme. 
Charles Koenig, with rather erect, compaot 
trusses of bloom. The pencilling in the case 
of this is also but slight, and as the flowers do 
not open so widely as the last, the marking is 
scarcely noticed. Other good varieties in this 
way are Duchess of Bedford (a sport from 
Digby Grand), one of the oldest and still one of 
the best; Lucie Lemoine, Mdme. Harmant, and 
another Continental variety named Mdme. 
Marie Knecht, all in the way of Mdme. Charles 
Koenig. In addition to the two first noticed, I 
should mention Maid of Kent, a very free- 
flowering variety with large round trusses of 

» crisped blossoms. In this each petal 
tly veined at the base with rosy purple. 
Of show varieties—that is to say, those in which 
the three lower petals are dear and unspotted 
—the first place must be given to Claribel, with 
flowers of the clearest white, exoept a small 
blotch on the two upper petals. This variety 
is well adapted for growing into specimens, 
but the blooms have less substance, and are, 
therefore, pot so well suited for cut purposes as 
those previously mentioned. There are two or 
three of the French class of Pelargoniums 
with semi double flowers, whioh pomms the 
great merit of lasting longer in a cut state 
than the single varieties. Among these are 
Belle de Joie, with large open trusses of pure 
white flowers, notable from the fact that the 
blossoms on one cluster do not expand alto¬ 
gether, but keep up a succession for some time. 
The blooms are large, pure white, double, and 
borne on such long stalks that in small arrange¬ 
ments they can be used singly. The habit of 
the plant is by no means good, for it grows leggy 
and does not break freely ; but another variety 
(Jeanne d’Arc) is in these respects all that can 
be desired, but the blossoms are suffused with 
blush. The best white fancy Pelargonium is 
Princess of Teck, ,a well-known show variety 
with pure white flowers, slightly spotted car¬ 
mine. Of the pretty Cape Pelargonium* 
echinatum has the flowers of a pure white hue, 
except a purplish marking in the upper petals! 
Coming now to the Zonal class, it becomes rather 
difficult to make a selection; but of the single- 
flowered varieties, at all events as a pot plant. 
Queen of the Belgians stands out conspicuously, 
though for beddmg purposes the old Mdme. 
Vaucher still holds its own. Of this class with 
double flowers, candidissima plena, though sent 
out some ten years ago, ranks with Le Cygne as 
amongst the best of them all. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the numbers of double Ivy-leaved Poke- 


goniums that are sent out as new every year, 
we are still without a good white-flowered kind, 
the best in this way being Mdme. E. G*1M and 
Jeanne d’Arc. This last is one of the very best, 
but the flowers are not strictly white, being, in 
fact, of a mauve tint. Of single-flowered kinds 
innocence is very pretty, the ground oolour 
being pure white, with the upper petals shaded 
with maroon. ™ 


P. 
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CALCEOLARIAS. 

The time for sowing seed of these lovely flowers 
has once more come round, and perhaps a few 
lines as to how to treat them may be acceptable 
to those who are anxious to try their hand at 
their culture; and, in the first place, let me advise 
that the very best strain of seed that is obtain¬ 
able be procured, for the seed is so very minute, 
that the tiniest packet that can be made will 
yield plants enough for any ordinary garden, as 
it is not quantity but quality that is needed, a 
dozen of really good plants being far more satis¬ 
factory than hundreds of poor half-starved 
specimens ; and it takes just as much expense 
and labour to grow a poor strain with small 
flowers and dull colours as it does one with 
rich marking and large flowers. Having pro¬ 
cured the seed, proceed to sow it, and whether 
in pots or pans, put in abundant drainage, and on 
this some rough soil, filling up with finely-sifted 
soil pressed down firm, and a little silver-sand; 
water with a fine rose, and when settled down 
shake the seed evenly over the surface, and put 
just a sprinkle of fine sand over it, and set a 
bell-glass over it, and keep shaded from bright 
sunshine at all times, as the Calceolaria delights 
in cool, moist treatment. As soon as the seed- 
lings are observable give more air, but be very care¬ 
ful to keep them from draughts and drought, a 
cool frame where the pots can be set on coal- 
ashes, kept quite moist, is the best place for 
them ; and as soon as they are large enough to 
handle they should be pricked off into pans, or 
pots, prepared as for seed, and kept moist by 
sprinkling with rain-water from a fine rosed pot. 
By the time they are fit for potting off into 
single pots the weather will be getting cool and 
the nights longer, and this suits Calceolarias 
well, for they are very impatient of a dry heat, 
but luxuriate in a damp, moist atmosphere, 
such as usually prevails during autumn 
and the early part of winter. Consequently 
growth will be rapid. One of the most 
vital points in the culture of these plants 
is the drainage, for if that fails or gets only 
partially blocked, the plants soon turn sickly 
and die; therefore, taxe more than ordinary 
care in pottiDg, have clean pots, and clean- 
washed pot-sherds broken up fine, and placed 
in the bottom of the pots with care. For soil I 
use decayed top spit turf, a little rotten manure, 
and silver sand, the roughest soil being put 
° v ® r th© crocks, and I pot moderately firm. 

I find a frame, set on coal ashes, or sunken pit, 
the best place for winter quarters, and I rely on 
external protection in the shape of mats and 
litter for keeping out the frost, and I find 
that some of the most noted growera in the 
kingdom adopt the same plan. If the frost 
is very severe, they should be kept covered 
for several days, and if the frost reaches 
them, no harm will follow if they are left 
covered and shut up until perfectly thawed. 
As the days lengthen in spring they will need 
shifting into larger pots and shading from 
bright 8unshine, and more care will be neces¬ 
sary in watering. Never water until they really 
require it, but do not allow them to flag for 
want; one overdose of water will frequently 
kill some that are really healthy plants. Keep 
a sharp eye for insects, and fumigate for green¬ 
ly frequently. It is better to keep them away 
by light smoking than try to kill them on plants 
badly affected. When the bloom spikes push 
up, put stakes to secure them and remove to a 
cool house or conservatory; and few plants 
that are easily raised from seed will afford more 
pleasure than these. They areso richly coloured, 
and present such infinite variety of marking 
that a good selection of seed will yield almost 
every conceivable tint, from pure white to the 
richest dark velvet* J. G. H. 

Cool Orchids.— I mw the ether dev two 
useful oool house Orohidt that I think deeerving 
of notice, ae they had been grown under condi¬ 
tion* that many gardens conld enpply. Their 


names are Phaius Marshallian and Lycaste 
Skinneri. They had been growing in the same 
house for three years and were perfectly 
healthy and flowering freely. The first-men¬ 
tioned is the best of the two, the flowers being 
large and creamy-white and lemon in colour, 
while the white and crimson-coloured blossoms 
of the Lycaste was a strong contrast. I may 
mention that the roof of the house was thinly 
shaded by such creepers as Lapagerias and 
Plumbago capensis. There were many other 
species and varieties of Orchids growing in the 
same house, all of whioh looked quite happy, 

and none more so than Odontoglossum grande._ 

J. C. C. 

^5.—White flowers for winter.— 

‘ W. W.” wants a supply of whito flowers dur¬ 
ing winter from seeds or plants by the aid of a 
greenhouse. Well, I do not think seeds will 
help him much, as annuals are not very reliable 
for winter. Browallia alata alba, if sown now, 
will flower during the winter months; but a warm 
greenhouse is needed to insure the flowers open¬ 
ing when required. And white Primulas, if 
sown now, would hardly flower before spring. 

I would advise “ W. W. ” to try plants, and 
especially Chrysanthemums, for they do flower 
to perfection in a greenhouse, and pure-white 
sorts are endless in variety. Fair Maid of 
Guernsey, Elaine, Mrs. Rundle, and Empress 
of India are types of the best for early ana mid 
season, and Ethel is one of the latest of winter 
white sorts that may be had in good condition 
until the days begin to lengthen. Then there is 
Eupatorium odoratissima, a beautiful white 
feathery flower, that, if grown on freely now in 
pots, will flower all through the winter. Double 
white Primulas flower freely in a warm green¬ 
house, and the beautiful white Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, if potted early, may be had in bloom by 
November, and in succession throughout the 
winter. I may also add Abutilon Boule de 
Neige flowers very freely in a temperature a 
little above that of an ordinary greennouse, and 
to have flowers in quantity “ W. W.” must 
keep enough fire-heat to keep the flowers dry in 
the dark days. There are plenty of white 
flowers that can be had if the right temperature 
is maintained ; but very few that flower well in 
unheated greenhouses. I must not omit the 
Helleborus niger (Christmas Rose), that only 
requires shelter from rough weather; if good 
clumps are put in pots or tubs in autumn, and 
set in a greenhouse, they will supply a fine lot of 
blooms from Christmas onwards. The hardy 
white Primrose, if potted up in October, will 
flower about the sams time.—J. G. H. 

- It is now too late to sow any kind of 

wed* for winter flowering, though a bit of white 
Cineraria might be sown to bloom in spring. 
Procure some good plants (of Bouvardia Vree¬ 
land i, Abutilon Boule de Neige, Primula sinen¬ 
sis fl.-pl., and Zonal Pelargoniums Le Cygne 
or candidissima plena. These should be already 
in their flowering pots (5 inch or 6-inch sizes), 
though, if you can get very strong examples in 
the 3-inch size, and shift them on at once, they 
would probably succeed nearly as well. Place 
the Zonals on ashes in a sunny spot out-of-doors, 
and keep all the buds picked oa as soon as they 
appear until October. A few Niphetos Roses in 
pots would also be useful, ana a number of 
white Roman and other Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Paper-white andPoeticus Narcissus should be 

obtained and potted as soon as possible._ 

B. C. R. 

. 5071.—Begonias for bedding- out.—It 

is almost too late now to sow seed of Begonias 
even m heat, for the bulbs would be too small 
to stand the winter. If you want a display early 
next season, you must purchase tubers, which 
are now very cheap. If you can command a 
steady bottom heat of 65 degs. or 70 degs., seed 
may be sown in well-drained pans of finely-sifted 
leaf-mould in the end of J anuary, pricked off twice, 
grown on rapidly, hardened off', and planted out in 
open air beds about the middle of June. Water 
them frequently until established, and if the 
season is fine they will bloom well in August and 
September. If, however, a start cannot be 
made so early, sow in March or April, grow on, 
either m pots or planted out in frames, and 
when the plants flower, mark them according to 
colour, & 3 ,, and if started in good time, the 
next spring they will bloom abundantly through- 
out th.0 whole of the summer* An y of t ^e 
tuberous-rooted Motion are suitable for bedding; 
but especial! those of dwarf habit and witiian 
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abundance of moderate* sized flowers. The old 
Vesuvius is fine for this purpose, also Commo¬ 
dore Foot and Davisi; Weltoniensis (pink) 
makes a good bed, and is easily raised from 
cuttings, and so does Worthiana; but really 

f ood seedlings are the best on the whole.— 
L C. B. 

6057.— Christmas Boses.—These should 
have been obtained and planted in April; it is 
too late now to remove them with any degree of 
success. The only thing that can be done now 
is to get either some plants established in large 
pots or tubs, or wait until the autumn and then 
get in some good strong clumps showing flower, 
which, with care, will bloom very well. They 
will do far better in a cool greenhouse or frame 
than in the open air; the roots should be dis¬ 
turbed as little -s possible now.—B. C. R. 

-To have a good supply of flowers next 

winter, strong plants must be purchased early 
in autumn, and either planted in a suitable posi¬ 
tion in the open air, and shelter with hand- 
lights or cldches when they come into blossom, 
or they may be potted and placed in the cold 

g reenhouse in October. They will, of course, 
lossom in the open air; but the flowers are 
often discoloured by the weather.—E. H. 

5042.— Tree Mignonette.— It is culture 
that converts the ordinary Mignonette into the 
permanent bush or tree. If the seeds were con¬ 
stantly picked off it would become a perennial. 
I have had a plant of Mignonette of the ordinary 
kind planted in the conservatory border, with 
the seeds constantly picked off, for a dense bush 
4 feet high. To obtain large plants for winter 
the seeds should be sown in Bpring, in small 
pots, three or four seeds in each pot, all plants 
to be removed but the strongest, when that can 
be selected. They are best started in a warm 
frame, to be afterwards moved to the green¬ 
house, and, finally, in the summer, to the open 
air. They may be trained either as standards 
or as pyramids, or cone-shaped bushes. If 
standards are required put a stake to the main 
stem, and train it up unstopped till the necessary 
height is gained, pinching off all flowers and stop- 
pingallsideshootsatthe first leaf. When the head 
has been pretty well formed, all the pinched 
side shoots should be cut close in to the mam stem. 
The pyramidal plants will require one stake in 
the centre, and the side shoots should be en¬ 
couraged, by stopping, to assume a pyramidal 
outline, which they will readily do. Very good 
pots of Mignonette may be obtained for winter 
blooming by sowing now thinly in 5-inch or fl¬ 
inch pots in a cold frame, thinning the plants 
out to about five, when the best can be selected. 
These will not assume tree-like proportions, but 
the^ will, if well managed, be very serviceable. 

5018.— Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. — 
There are now so many fine varieties to choose 
from that you can be at no loss to make a selec¬ 
tion. I can only mention a few excellent kinds, 
bat there are plenty of others if the colours do 
not suit. Comte H. de Choiseul, a lovely rosy- 
salmon colour, large; Albert Crousse, rich 
salmony-red; Othello, almost crimson; and 
Mdme. E. Galle, or Sarah Bernhardt, white. 
Mdme. Crousse is a lovely colour, almost pure 
salmon, and much in favour with the London 
florists just now, but it grows rather too strongly, 
and should be cramped at the root. Of Helio¬ 
tropes White Lady, Miss Nightingale, and 
Swanley Giant, or Pres. Garfield are the best 
for this purpose ; and of Fuchsias the old Mrs. 
Marshall (light), Mrs. Rundell (orange), and 
either Eleganoe or Charming (crimson).— 
B. C. R. 

Nycterinia capensis. — This pretty, 
sweet scented, little naif-hardy annual makes a 
charming pot plant. Seed sown now would 
ensure winter bloom in a cool greenhouse. From 
plants in a window I have had flowers late in 
December. N. capensis forms little evergreen 
bushes, with fragrant foliage. The flowers open 
in the evening, and exhale delightful Vanilla ! 
perfume. It thrives in small pots ; one or two 
well-grown plants scent a room at night*— As 
Englishwoman. 


6119.—Green-coloured honey.—What i® the reason 
of my honey being of a faint green ooloor ? I have sown 
many flowers, especially for the beet, and oan think of 
sons likely to be the causa of it—WOMiso Bu. 
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- OUft READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Wk have to hand a great many photographs, 
for which we return our warmest thanks to our 
readers. Having to go to press earlier than 
usual this week owing to Bank Holiday, we are 
unable to give the names of the prize winners, but 
we will print them next week. The photos 
surprise us by their excellence, considering the 
dreadful summer we have had. We hope oar 
readers will take advantage of any favourable 
weather for outdoor plant photographs during 
the remainder of the season, as we shall soon 
open another friendly competition. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.-- Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening/ rw of charge if correspondents follow the rulei 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which. icith the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, wiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
anstvers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


5120. —Cloth of Gold Bose.—Ought a Cloth of Gold 
Rose, trained on a wall, to be pruned!—F lag. 

5121. —Bose Edith Gifford.—Whioh would be the 
best way to grow this Rose—ae a dwarf, or as a standard ? 
—Amateur. 

6122. —Ants on a lawn.—Will someone kindly ten 
me the best way of destroying ants on a lawn without 
destroying the Grass?—A. B. 

6123. — Air-roots on Vines.— My Vines are thickly 
covered with air-roots. What is the real cause of this, and 
how oan it best be remedied ?—D. H. 

5124. —Saxifrages and Solomon's Seal.— When 
should Saxifrages and Solomon's Seal be lilted for spring 
blooming in a greenhouse ?— Working Bee. 

5125. — Canker in Melons.— Will someone kindly tell 
me how to treat Melons that are affected with canker ? 
The plants were very healthy at first.—S. B. 

6126.—Propagating PotentUlas.— Will you kindly 
inform me how oan 1 best propagate double PotentUlas— 
division or cuttings, and when should it be done?— Work¬ 
ing Bee. 

5127. —Cutting off Potato haulm.— Would it be 
advisable to cut on the haulm of Magnum Bonum Potato 
plants? They have grown to an unusual height and 
luxuriance.—T. S. J. 

5128. —Propagating Lemon-scented Thyme.— 
Oan someone kindly tell me what is the best way to 
propagate Lemon-scented Thyme ? I am told It cannot be 
grown from seed or from cuttings.—M. H. 

5129. —Storing roots for winter.—I have fine mops 
of Turnips, Parsnips, and Carrots. Will someone kindly 
tell me the best plan for storing them for winter use ? I 
have no shed or convenience in the house.—R. N. 

6130.—Strawberry plants.— Last August I planted 
some young plants; they nave done splendidly, although 
they have not fruited, and are making a great many 
runners. Should these runners be out off —Amateur. 

5131. —Unhealthy Christmas Bose.—A Christ¬ 
mas Rose, which I purchased at a nursery a month or so 
since, and has since been stood outside in my garden, looks 
unhealthy—leaves turning yellow and spotting. What 
shall I do with it ?— Norfolk. 

5132. — Tuberoses, Llllum auratum, and 
Gladioli.— Will someone please to inform me the proper 
treatment of Tuberoses after flowering, also Lilium 
auratum, Gladioli brenohleyenais and Colvillei, all grown 
in pots ?— John Elliott. 

5133. — Earwigs on Lettuces —Can anyone kindly 
tell me how to get rid of earwigs on Lettuoes ? I have 
planted them (Lettuoes) three or four times, and each time 
they have been eaten off by earwigs; the ground seems 
full of them.—Mss. Clatton. 

5134. —Treatment of New Zealand Flax—A 
friend has recently sent me three small plants of the New 
Zealand Flax (Phormlum tenax). Will someone kindly 
describe the treatment they require? I have a oool green¬ 
house and a garden.—W. H. Baskitt. 

5ia5.-8oil for Boses.— Will "J. C. C.” kindly give 
me his advice on the following matter ? The soil in my 
garden is very heavy, and my Roses have produoed plenty 
of buds, but they have not opened well, whioh leads me to 
believe that the ground retains too much moisture. My 

Intention is, this oom!-*- *’ J 
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618#.—' Training a Cucumber plant.— Would some 
friend kindly instruct me how to train a Ououmber plant ? 
I have one full of blooms and some fruit, but it has not 
been pinohed book or stopped in any way to make it more 
productive. It is under glass. Should it be treated similar 
to a vine ?— Ignoramus. 

6137.— Begonias and Gloxinias.— Would weak 
liquid-manure (fowl and soot) be suitable for seedling 
Begonias, eome of whioh are coming into flower ? Do 
Begonias and Gloxinias require much water, or must the 
soil only be kept moist ? will Tobaooo smoke injure them ? 
Do they require syringing ?— Beginner. 

5138.— Destroying red spider.— I have a lean-to 
greenhouse, the plants in which are infested with the red 
spider. If I syringe the plants well with soft-soap water 
will it kill the spider, and, if so, will it do any harm to the 
plants themselves ? In what proportion should the soft- 
soap be added to the water ?— Greengage. 

6189.—Tree Carnations.— Would anyone kindly give 
me the names of some good perpetual or Tree Carnations 
of the eame class of flower as Souvenir de la Malmaison ? 
Is there a yellow one like it ? I have both the blush and 
pink Malmaison, and, as they do well in my greenhouse, 
I wish to get more of the same kind.—F. E. B. 

6140.—Hybrid Perpetual Boses.—Would someone 
kindly give me the names of what may be considered the 
oream of the Hybrid Perpetual Roses, as I have room for 
only half a dozen, but want them of the very best? Is 
there a brighter-coloured Rose than Gloire de Bouig la 
Reine, and whioh is the very darkest ?— Wtmzud. 

5141.—Black Currants and Gooseberries for 
Show.— Can any reader of Gardening kindly tell me how 
to preeerve Black Currants for a show, to be held on 
August 28th, as the wet weather is making them drop off 
the trees? Also, how to preserve Gooseberries for the 
same purposes, as they are bursting?— G. Bkddon. 

6112. — Fertilising Chinese Primulas. — Will 
" B. C. R.,” or some other experienced reader of Garden¬ 
ing, kindly inform me the proper way to fertilise these 
Primulas ? What should it be done with, and when should 
it be done ? I have some blooming now, and am anxious 
to try my hand as an amateur?— J. N. Taylor. 

5143. —Making a garden.—I wish to make a garden, 
both vegetable and flower, on a piece of sandy soil now a 
Pine wood. Would it be advantageous to plant it out for 
first season with Potatoes? Any suggestions as to best 
means of improving the soil, and plants to be used, would 
also be gratefully accepted by— Ambitious. 

5144. —Treatment of Tomatoes.—I have four 
Tomato plants in a greenhouse; they put forth five or six 
blooms, and only one or two come to fruit. Should they 
be fertilised from the fruiting blooms, and, if so, would all 
the blooms produoe fruit ? The plants are quite healthy, 
and have been pinohed back carefully.— Ignoramus. 

6145.—Planting out Boses.— While in London last 
September I bought six Roses (W. A. Richardson). I 

8 laced them in a cool Rose-house amongst other Teas and 
foisettes; until the present they have not flowered, but 
have made much growth. Someone has persuaded me to 
plant them out. Would this be the right thing to do ?— 
Chestnut, Cheltenham. 

5146.— Eucalyptus globulus.—I have some trees of 
this about 12 feet nigh. I can not let them grow' any taller, 
as they reach the conservatory roof. They are now in 
10-inch pots, which are so full of roots that they force 
themselves out at the bottom. I do not want to pot them 
on if I can avoid it, for the pots are so cumbrous to move. 
Can anyone kindly advise me what I can do with them ?— 
Cucumber. 

6147. — Keeping Apples. —Will some reader of 
Gardkkino kindly advise me how to keep my Apples ? I 
have four large trees covered with fruit, and no proper 
store-room. Would it be best to put them in barrels in a 
damp, underground cellar, or to bury them in a pit in the 
ground? I remember to have once seen Apples burled 
through the winter in a pit come out quite plump and 
sound in spring.—F. M. G. 

5148.—Broccoli and Cauliflower in the north 
Of Scotland.—I am situated in the north highlands of 
8ootland, and our winters are long and severe; we are 
seldom able to sow seed till near the end of April. Will 
someone kindly advise mein the following matter—viz., 
when to sow Brocooli and Cauliflower, and when the same 
should be ready for cutting, and what protection would 
be best for winter ?— Wm. Cumming. 

5149.—Vine leaves destroyed by sulphur.—I 
have some Grapes (Black Hambro’j in a lean-to greenhouse; 
they were affected with mildew, and the berries began to 
rot. I called in a local gardener, and he advised burning 
sulphur, but, using too much, all the leaves dropped off the 
Vine. New leaves are sprouting, and the Grapes have not 
shrivelled; they are still green, and of good size (almost 
full size). What ought I to do ? The house has a little 
artificial heat on.— Tottenham, 

5160. — Heating a small greenhouse.— Will 
“ B. C. R.” please to tell me if I oan succeed in heating a 
small greenhouse with an old glass-blower’s melting-pot, 
fixed in the following way ? The pot spoken of is oonfoal, 
being 14 lnohes across at base, ana tapering to 6 inches at 
the top, and stands 2 feet 6 inches high. I propose to 
stand this at one end of the greenhouse, after having made 
it so that it will hold fire, and fix pipes lrom the top of the 
it through the roof to oarry away smoke and fumes, 
/ill this cause too dry an air for greenhouse plants ? If 
so, please say how else 1 oan put the pot to use? Tbs 
house is 6 feet by 6 feet— Cottager. 

5151.—Oleander deformed.—Two years ago I had 
a young plant of the above sent me, which had then just 
taken root It was packed by means of an inverted flower¬ 
pot Sinoe reoeiving it I have kept it in a window, and it 
appears to thrive very well, but it seems stunted half-way 
up the stem, and three or four of the leaves at the same 
point are perfeotly shapeless, giving the plant a most 
unsightly appearance. I presume the damage was done in 
transit, stopping tbs growth temporarily, and causing 
these few leaves to assume their present shape. I am 
totally ignorant of the cultivation of Oleanders, and should 
liks someone to help ms out of the difficulty. Can I sever 
the plant at the oentrs, take off these leaves, and strike 
the cutting? If so. when and how shall I do it? When 
does the Oleander bloom ?—Jwwtts. 
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6162. — Treatment of a Plumbago.— I haw a 
Plumbago which has just flowered ? 8hauld I at once out 
It back, as it has grown into a large plant, and requires 
potting ? May I shake soil from the roots, and replaoe in 
some pot to economise room ?— Norfolk. 

6163. - Sowing: flower seeds — 1, Which of the seeds 

in the enclosed list may be sown in the open ground now 
or later this year ? 2, Will the others, whioh cannot be 

sown until neat spring, be fit to sow then—that is, will the 
seed be fresh enough ? 8, Which of the seeds may not be 

sown in the open ground at all. And 4, if possible, what 
should be done with these last? — Olarkia pulchelia, 
Adonis vernalis, Portulaca, Alyssum oompactum, 
Gentianella, Dianthus ohinensis, Passi flora, Gypsophila 
paniculate, Pentetemon gentianoides, Great-flowered Bell¬ 
flower, Heddewig's Giant Double Japan Pink, Bose 
campion, Bee Larkspur, GaiUardia bicolor, Heliotrope, 
Papaver orientale, Canterbury Bell, Primula Auricula, 
Chrysanthemum Burridgi.—8. A. S. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

6151.— Treatment of an Odontoglossum 
(Appaeh).— O. Dowianum wl'l succeed under exactly the 
same conditions as Rossi.—M. B. 

5165.— Phlox Drummondi (Phlox).— This is not a 
hardy annual, and it should be sown in February in a 
frame and planted out in May; or it may be sown in March 
in the open ground. 

6156. — Food for tree frogs (Mary B. Kay).—Tree 
frogs will eat various kinds of flies, which might be supplied 
to them. Whether they would eat woodlice or green-fly I 
cannot say, but it might easily be tested.—G. S. 8. 

6157. — Dracaena vivlpara (W. P.).— We have some 
reoolleotion of having seen a variegated form of this plant, 
but cannot at the present call it to mind. Some of our 
readers may be able to assist us in the matter. 

5158 . — When to dig up Potatoes (P.W. H.).— 
Lift a root, and if the skin is firm on the Potatoes and not 
easily rubbed off with the thumb, then they are ripe, and 
may be dug up, left on the ground to dry for a few hours, 
and then be housed. 

5159. —Pruning Cordon Applo and Pear-trees 
(Clarendon ). —This can be done in the early part of winter 
as soon as the leaves have fallen off the plants. If any of 
the trees are growing too strongly they may be lifted or 
root pruned in the early part of November. 

6160. — Cutting leaves off Peaches (P. C. H.).— 
It is not a good practice to out leaves off Peach-trees to 
any great extent, even to expose the fruit to light; but it 
is sometimes necessary to cut some of the leaves in half in 
order to fully expose the fruit to the sun, and it does little 
or no harm if done discr&minateiy. 

6161. —Good kinds of Azaleas (Begonia).— Six 
good kinds of these plants would be as follows: Stella, 
orange-scarlet; Mars, fine bright red; Apollo, white, 
striped with carmine ; Cedo Nulli, rioh purple; Duo de 
Nassau, large rosy-purple, and Fielder’s White for forcing, 
and the semi-double kind, Deutsoh Perle. 

6162. — Jasminum nudiflorum aureo-varie- 
gatum (0. J- II.). — This is a very beautiful golden 
foliage - wall climber, especially at about this season of the 
year. It is a vigorous-growing plant, and one which ought 
to be cultivated by every one who values a contrast of 
colour on open walls, and it is as hardy as the type. 

6163. — Violets for windows (W. F.).-U you lift 
some roots in September with a good ball of earth adher¬ 
ing to them, and drop them into well-drained pots, just 
Urge enough to hold them conveniently, and plaoe them 
in a shady situation for a week or so, then expose them 
fully to the sun and air, and house them when cold weather 
sets in, you will doubtless get them to flower early in 
spring in a sunny window. 

616L— Cinerarias dying o f£(D.O .A 7 ).—Are there 
any wireworms or other destructive insects in the soil! 
Examine it and see. Perhaps the drainage is defective, or 
the soil not suitable. Good turfy loam with about a third 
ot old mellow hotbed manure, or decayed leaf-mould, will 
do, adding some sand to ensure the necessary porosity. 
Wader carefully, and ventilate freely. 

6166.— Myrtles on walls (M. W. 0 .).—Myrtles do 
well on open walls in many parts of the kingdom, and 
where this is the case they are most effective. Their 
sweet-aoented. evergreen leaves are most welcome at all 
seasons for mixing with out flowers. Beyond firmly nail¬ 
ing the strongest shoots to the wall, no training is neces¬ 
sary, as they look best growing freely with the spray-like 
growth loose and unfettered. 

6160.— Usee of sewage In a garden (S. A. G.).— 
The best way of using this is to pour it over the roots of 
PUnts requiring strong nourishment, suoh as Cauliflowers, 
Lettuoes, Globe Artiohokes, Pears, old fruit-trees, Aspara¬ 
gus beds, Ac. If too strong, dilute it with pond water. 
A mulohtng will be useful on the shallow soil over chalk, 
after the sewage has been given, to prevent too rapid eva 
poration. If the weather should beoome dry, and it is not 
cfXmvenient to mulch, use the hoe freely. 

5167.— Onion maggot (M. O. O.).— Soot is one of the 
best remedies for this pest. Its tendenoy is to prevent the 
fly which produces the maggot from depositing its eggs. 
Dress the land heavily with it before sowing the seeds, and 
give lighter dressing in spring, gait also is beneAoia). 
especially In dry seasons, by inciting the plants to rapid 
growth. Nitrate of soda may also be beneflcially used with 
a like object. Heavy dressings of oharooal dust, or the 
bottoms of lire heaps where rubbish has been burnt are 
useful. 

6168 .— Cucumber* dying of! (D .).—The soil is 

S rohablv too light, and the plants look stamina. Top- 
rest with some good sound loam, with a little good 
manure, mixed with It; press it down firmly. When 
the plants .squire water, give frhspa weak liquid-manure, 
allowing it to stand in the sun a few hours before using it, 
to take the oold chill pff. A peok of eoot tied up In a 
coarse sloth, sunk |n g'barrel of water, and allowed to 
stand a day or two, ettrrtaff 11 will be fuitable. 

Uee it in a dear state, * ‘ * r - •* - r 
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6169. —Vegetable Marrows dying o S(M. D.).— 
Vegetables Marrows often behave in the way complained 
of in oold, wet summers like the present. It will not mend 
matters to remove the Bo-oalled false blooms, as they are 
the male one', and the more of these in a wet season the 
better, as the pollen is liable to be drenched and made 

6170. ’—Onion maggot (Capt. Lyle).— The maggots 
whioh have attacked your Onions are from what you say, 
the grubs of the Onion-fly (Anthemyia cepe rum). The 
best way to destroy this insect is to take up any Onions 
which are infested with a spud, taking care not to drop 
any of the grubs about, or to leave any in the earth, ana 
burn them. Sand, saturated with paraffin-oil, spread among 
the plants, and then well watered — watering once or 
twice with soap-suds—are said to be good means of check¬ 
ing this insect.—G. S. S. 

5171.—Clubbing in Broccoli and Cabbages 
(Rev. E. Woodyatt).— The clubbing in Broccoli and 
Cabbages is caused by a fungus (Plasmo diophora Brassion). 
The grubs and other insects are accidental, and not in any 
way the ozuse of the disease. The fungus is difficult to 
destroy, of course. In plants which are badly attacked 
nothing can be done, but if the attack be only slight a good 
watering with liquid-manure might give the plants a good 
start. When once the soil gets tainted with this fungus 
the only thing is to oleanse it as far as possible from all 
bits of roots, stems, &o. These should be burnt, and not 
simply thrown away on to a rubbish-heap, for the spores 
will remain alive for more than a year, and no crop of the 
nature of Turnips, Cabbages, Ao„ or, in fact, of an; 
oruciferus plant should be allowed to grow on ground 
whioh has borne an infested plant for two years.—G. S. 8. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants .—Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens toe mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers, and, if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or jlowers at one 
time, and these only uhen good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists’ fioxcers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, S7, Southampton-ttreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Enquirer .—Flowering Nutmeg 

(Leycesteria formoea).- Edwin Bull .—Erigeron speoio- 

sum.- J. G. M. 1 ling ton. — Campanulalatifo'ia.- 

Joppa.— 1, Haver Grass (Bromus Bterilis); 2, Wfld 

Barley (Hordeum murinum).- J. P. D. -Tuberose- 

scented Tobacco (Niootiana affinis).- D. Leafing. —1, 

Geum atroeanguineum ; 2, Campanula peraioifolia alba ; 
3, Centranthus maorosiphon; 4, Dioentra (Dielytra) speota- 
bilis.- Mrs. Thornton —Common Mock Orange (Philadel¬ 

phia ooronarius). Woodend .—Send better specimen, 

and in fruit.- A. M .—Send again when in flower.- 

Gloucester. — 1, Panioum variegatum; 2, Tradescantia 

zebrina; 8, Lygodium soandens; 4, Nertera depresea.- 

Reader. -Dendrobium ebrysanthum.- C. S. P. D.— 

Lynaria purpurea.- A. B.—l, Retinospora pisifera; 2, 

Send again when in fruit; 3, Bignonla venusta ; 4, Probably 

Plumbago capensis; send again when in flower.- 

H. M. M .—Yellow Herb Lily (Alstroemeria aurea).- 

M. H. Brown .—Insufficient specimens.- Chepstow .— 

Flame-flower (Tropeolum speoioeum).- John Arberry. 

—Not a Chrysanthemum ; send again when in flower.- 

Flora.— Syringa, or Mock OraDge (Philadelphus oorona- 

rius).- C. Harris.— Maiden's Wreath (Franooa ramoea). 

- Rev. C. Lunn.—k variety of the Ox-eye Daisy (Chrys¬ 
anthemum Leucanthemum); 2, Fair Maids of France 

(Ranunculus aoonitifolius); 3, Insufficient specimen.- 

M. T. S. — Alonsoa incisifolia.- Surbiton. — Darwin’s 

Barberry (Berberls Darwlni). 

Naming fruit.—Headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several sped- 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time , and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Name Of fruit.—J?. Brett.— Cherry Gean. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered , cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

Beginner .—The cause of the Zonal Pelargonium leaves 
turning yellow is, no doubt, due to insufficient ventilation. 

- Water Cress, Oh !—A salesman in Leicester-market 

would, no doubt, give you the information you require 

about Water Cress.- Jane Godley .—Send a portion of 

the Pea haulm with roots attached.- Thomas Sharpies. 

—Your query was answered in Gardening, July 28th, 

page 286.- G. j?. Williams —An excellent strain of 

Amerioan Wonder Pea.- Arthur .—A very good yield of 

Peas.—— L. Thornton.—It is not unusual tor an Aralia to 

flower.- C. B. —The growth on Lime-tree leaves is a 

gall, and there is a note on it in Gardening, July 7th, page 

287.- Sir F. Scott and G. R .—The mischief to the Grapes 

is what is called “ soalding.” There is a note on it in this 

week’s issue, page 309.- C. J. L .—The Melon leaves are 

affected with green and white-fly and thrip9.- Sheffield. 

—Is the vinery heated by a flue or by hot-water pipes? 

Please let us know.—IP. L. C. F. -Insects were so 

crushed as to be unreoognisable.- Clara. The Camellia 

is most probably over-dry at the roots.- Miss M. 

Matthew *.—It is not unusual for a Stephanotis to fruit. 
—— Fruit .—We do not know any bool* |hai. will answer 

yqur purpose.- Ed ward Bloxain —-f^end specimens of the 

blight on the Parsnips, and then we caw say what it is 

_ „ received *nd Flowering Roots, 
Yates, ffi, 8bu4sbilli wali, Old Ifillgats, Mon- 
I Chester. * 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 
OR WINDOW BORDER 8HOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

G. H. WITH, F.R.A.8., F.C.S., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 


Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKEMAN St CARVER, Printer*, Hereford . 

WET WEATHER. 

TTEATHMAN & CO., of 2, Endell-atreet, 

Jj- London, W. O., having prepared enc-mous stocks of 

Garden Hose. Lawn Fountains, Water 
Barrows, Garden Engine* and Fittings, 

Have resolved to give TRADE DI8COUNT to all cash nor 
chases rather than carry stock over the winter. Price Lists free. 


PEAT ORCHIDS, 

Azaleas, Heaths. Ferns, Rhododendrons, Ac. The best in 
the world. A. JOHNSON A CO., 23, Leadenhtil-streefc. 
London, E.C, continue to receive the highest of testi¬ 
monials (unsolicited) from large Orchid Growers, stating tha 
ORCHID PEAT supplied by A. J. A Co. is by far the best 
they have ever used. Hamples can be seen at above address, 
or forwarded c ” ” ' 7 


1 on application free of charge. 


SIMPLEX L!*? 

X GLAZING 

For ROOFS, •••*••••• 
e *•»*** * SKYLIGHTS,* 
HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
Ho Special Contract required. 

No Zino, Iron, on „J?H777-« UaBD “ 

AMY QUANTITY SUPPLIED . 

GROVER a Co. nuattai. Engineers, su. 

RrtmmlaWorkt, Wharf Rd., OH* Rd., Umdtm.M. 

warn ro* 

ILLOmtATIONS. TESTIMONIALS, AND HILL 

PARTICULARS ISsht POST Psssl. » » * * » 


ORCHIDSII 

REQUIRE THE VERY BEST 

P C A T 11 THAT CAN BH 
EL A I II FOUND. 

The best plaoe where to get such Is by aplying to the Orchid 
Peat Stores, 32, Thk Polygon, N.W. Ask for Excelsior 
Orchid Peat.” Sold In sacks. Prices and samples on apph- 
cation to 

JOSEPH ARNOLD, ^ w 

38, THE POLYGON, LONDON, N.W. 



Clive’s Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 

An imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a gard en. Its 
outstretched wings measure nearly 3feet. A oartaln protac- 
tion against the ravages of Birds and V Annin. One sent net 

by Paroel Post for 3s.; three for 7s. 6d. _ 

HICK MAN A CLIVE. William-street North. Birmingham. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.-Strong Gar- 

A den Netting, 35 square yards for Is. Is oiled and dressed, 
and has been preserved for the sea. It consequently pre¬ 
vents the rain from rotting it. It has shrunk too much far 
any fishing purposes, but is admirably suited for gard en u se. 
Hundreds of testimonials. Read the following:— Broad* 
stairs, Kent, May 4th, 1887.-To my Fellow Gardeners.-I 
have had garden netting from G. Robinson, Fish Merchant, 
Rye, Sussex, and it gives me great satisfaction.—G. Haw¬ 
kins, Gardener to 8. E. Wyatt, Esq. Sent any w idth. 
Carriage paid on all orders over 5s. UOTamoner Netting at 
50 square yards for Is.—G. ROBINSON, Fish Merchant, Kya 
Sussex. 


- - v ~ p , beet quality, 

Tu by Parcel Post, carriage paid, 1 lb.,9d.: 3 lb. 2s^ 71b . 4a.^ 
14 lb., 7a.—JAMES C LIFF ORD, 85. Bank-streetJMaidrtone, 


PAFFIA.—For garden tying, 



tJUANTEi). — A Tenant's Greenhouse and 
Vinery, about 28 by 14 e»ch, hot-water fittings. Ac., all 
compl ete.- 11 L ., " Rutland L odge, Feterrkun. Surrey._ 
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ROBBS. 

ROSE CLIMBING DEVONIENSIS. 
Although there are other varieties of Roses 
which approach in size and oolonr to Devonian- 
sis, there is not one bo popular for personal 
adornment ; its delicate fragrance, and ex¬ 
quisitely shaped flower-buds make it preferable 
to all others in the same line of colour. Marie 
Van Houtte, perhaps, runs it rather a close race, 
but in the estimation of the majority of people 
Devoniensis is the best. As a market Rose, it is, 
therefore, very popular with many growers, 
when they have houses of suitable dimensions 
to afford the necessary space to its ever-extend¬ 
ing branches, as I find they experience the 
same difficulty with it which I have when 
grown under glass. It grows so vigorously that 
Ft does not always flower so freely as is desirable. 
For this reason I do not often recommend it for 
planting under glass, unless the house should be 
a large one; but from what I have seen of its 
behaviour this season in one or two places where 
it is growing in not very large structures, I 
think tt can be made to do fairly well in houses 
where there is a roof run to the top of thehouse 
of from 10 feet to 14 feet. To curb its growth 
the soil should not be too rich ; as a matter of 
fact, good ordinary garden soil that has been 
previously pretty well manured, will be more 
satisfactory than anything richer, and should 
the growth become too strong the whole of it 
should be cut down to within 2 feet of the 
ground. This will cause several shoots to spring 
up from the bottom which will not be bo vigor¬ 
ous as when there, are only one or two of them. 
Unless the plants are pruned in this way when 
they require it this Rose has a tendency to make 
one or two strong Bhoots only, which will ramble 
over a large space if left alone, and will only 

E roduce a few flowers at the ends of the shoots ; 

ut if it is pruned harder than is necessary for 
the majourity of Tea Roses, it can be made more 
manageable. It is also a mistake to give it too 
large a root run. A border 3 feet wide and 
2 feet deep, is ample space for its roots. When 
trained to walls in the open air, this Rose is not 
always satisfactory ; it is a little too tender 
to suit a variety of soils and situations; 
at the same time, I advise those who have 
sheltered south or west aspects to give it a trial; 
but it is necessary to be patient with it, for a 
plant will often require two or three years before 
it commences to grow vigorously. For outdoor 
culture the plants invariably thrive better when 
budded on Brier stems, about 2 feet high, than 
on any other stock. It is also desirable to give 
a richer soil and a wider border for plants in the 
open air. _ J. C. C. 

5041.— Yel’ow Roses.— If you had stated 
the purpose for which you required yellow Roses 
I could nave anBwered your question in a more 
satisfactory manner. The most hardy yellow 
Roses are the Austrian Briers. Of these there 
are two sorts which bear single flowers, and two 
with double ones. Austrian Yellow is very 
bright in colour; Austrian Copper is much 
dare er, perhaps more singular than beautiful. 
Of tiie double sorts Persian Yellow is the best, 
as it produces great quantities of blossoms of a 
deep golden oolour, and the leaves are as fra* 
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grant as those of the Sweet Brier. Harrisoni 
bears fine double golden-yellow flowers, and if 
allowed to grow its own way, it will develop 
into large heads or bushes. All of these may be 
grown in the form of standards or bushes, and 
if they get plenty of sun they will thrive where 
the Hybrid Perpetuals often fail. They should 
not be pruned, except to cut out any dead wood. 
There are plenty of other sections of Roses of 
lighter shades of yellow that make fairly good 
standards. In some cases the Marshal Niel 
does well, as also does Saf rano, Madame Falcot, 
Reve d’Or, William Allen Richardson, and 
Online Forestier, the last-mentioned being the 
hardiest. All the Bix just named make good 
climbers or standards.—J. C. C. 

5060. — Planting Roses- —Standard Roses 
are so often unsatisfactory that I do not advise 
anyone to plant them unless under special cir¬ 
cumstances. In your case dwarf bushes will be 
the best, both for the bed and for planting each 
aide of a walk. You will require 15 plants for 
your bed ; that will give you three rows of five 
iu each. For such a narrow bed as yours the 
following 15 sorts may be selected : Dr. Andry, 
Captain Christy, Marquise de Castellane, Crown 
Prince, Duke of Teck, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Eugene Fiirst, Alphonse Soupert, Madame 
Prosper Laugier, Merveille de Lyon, Her 
Majesty, John Hopper, Eclan, White Provence, 
La France. All but the White Provence are 
Hybrid Perpetuals.—J. C. C. 

5061. — Hardy Roses. —It appears from 
your question tnat you are doubtful about 
Hybrid Perpetuals being hardy enough for 
your garden. If your surmise is right, you 
should confine your choice to the following, 
which embrace Hybrids of Chinese and Bourbons: 
Brennus (carmine), Charles Lawson (bright 
rose), Ch6n6dole (crimson), Coape de Hlbe 
(pink), Paul Ricaut (rose), Paul Verdier (light 
red), and Madame Plan tier (white). Should 
you require more, I advise you to select the 
following Bourbon varieties, which are continu¬ 
ous bloomers : Acidalie (blush white), Queen of 
BedderB (crimson), Bourbon Queen (buff-rose), 
Sir J. Paxton (dark-rose), and Souvenir de la 
Malmaison (flesh). The two best climbing 
Roses for your purpose are Gloire de Dijon and 
Cheshunt Hybrid.—J. C. C. 

5121.— Rose Edith Gifford.— This is a 
fairly hardy Tea scented Rose, and will make a 
good standard in places where standards of this 
class of Roses are known to do well. But in all 
doubtful cases it is best to have it as dwarf 
bushes, budded on the Brier stock, and when 
planting, place about 1 inch of the stem of the 
Rose below the surface of the soil. About the 
middle of November, draw up some earth to the 
stem to the height of 6 inches, or you may use 
coal ashes instead of the earth. This covering 
of the stem will preserve it from severe frost, 
and will be the means of saving your plant, even 
if the branches above get killed.—J. C. C. 

5120.—Cloth Of Gold Rose.—The proper 
way to prune this Rose is to cut out any weak 
spray growth, and any shoots that flowered last 
year that can be spared. All the growth made 
this season ought to be preserved, unless it has 
made so much that there is not room for it. In 
that case the weakest shoots only should be cut 
away. In the case of young plants, which have 
not filled up the space on the wall, they should 


not be pruned at all; but both old and young 
growth should be spread over the surface of the 
wall. The end of March is soon enough to prune 
this Rose.—J. C. C. 

5140. — Hybrid Perpetual Roses.— 
There are so many varieties of Roses of equal 
merit in this section, and tastes differ so much, 
that yours is a difficult question to answer. I 
give you the names of six kinds which are in¬ 
variably good growers and very satisfactory 
in other respects: La France, Merveille de 
Lyon, Alphonse Soupert, Dupuy Jamain, Ulrich 
Brunner, and Prince Camille de Rohan. The 
last-mentioned is the best grower if it is not 
quite bo dark as some others.—J. C. C. 

5145.— Planting 1 out Roses.— If you are 
anxious to have the plants to flower, planting 
them out would only increase their vigour, and 
probably still further prolong their non-flower¬ 
ing. You had better turn them ont into the 
open air, in a warm, sheltered situation, and 
plunge the pots to their rims in coal ashes. 
Mind that the growth is properly supported, 
and that the plants do not suffer for the want 
of water. You will, of course, take the plants 
into the house again before severe weather 
occurs.—J. C. C. 

5135.—Soil for Roses.—I have seen so 
much injury done from over draining the land, 
not only for Roses but for many other subjects, 
that I very seldom recommend that the 
ground should be drained for Roses. But yours 
is evidently a case where efficient drainage is a 
necessity, for your soil doubtless retains too 
much moisture for the Roses to do well. Your 
proposal to alter that state of things does not 
go far enough. You should remove all the soil 
to the depth of 30 inches, then place 6 inches of 
drainage in the bottom—broken bricks or stones 
are the best materials to use. As you return 
the soil to the bed, you should mix with it some 
old mortar or half-rotten turf.—J. C. C. 

5066.— Hardy Scented Roees.— You cannotdo better 
than have the following six for hardy, eoented, large-headed 
standards: Mde. Isaac Pereira (B), pale-carmine, very large; 
LaFranoe(H.P.),silvery-pink; AlfredOolomb(H.P.),bright 
red ; Duke of Teck (H.P ), scarlet; Senateur Vaisse (II.P.). 
bright crimson ; Mae. Clemenoe Joigneaux (H.P.), shaded 
rose-colour. All are thoroughly hardy, perpetual, and free- 
blooming, and will form big heads. Mde. Isaac Pereira I 
can especially recommend.—J. M. B. 

-By preferring scented Roses you limit your choice. 

The following six will, however, suit you: Gloire de Dijon, 
fawn; La France, lilao-roee ; Prince Camille de Rohan, 
maroon; Eclan, dark crimson; Magna Charta, pick ; 
Violette Couyer, white.—J. C. C. 

The prevalence of imperfect flowers. 

—I never remember seeing so many malformed 
blossoms of various kindB as this season, double- 
flowered plants appearing to have suffered 
the most. Roses with more or less imperfect 
centres, and in many cases with a large 
green eye, were the rule instead of the excep¬ 
tion, and now the Dahlias are showing the same 
fault. The Cactus or decorative varieties seem 
to be the worst affected, most of the flowers, so 
far, having very conspicuous yellow centres, 
and, in some cases, being almost single. I notice, 
too, that many Begonias that were thoroughly 
double last season have very few extra petals in 
the blooms this; but many of these can never be 
depended upon under any circumstances. The 
wet, cold, and sunless weather must, of course, 
be held accountable for the above state of 
things.— B. C. R. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MAKING A NEW GARDEN. 

No doubt there is a certain amount of satisfac¬ 
tion to be got out of the work of forming a new 
garden. When all the details are carried out in 
a proper manner one looks forward, of course, to 
Bee the development of each feature with great 
interest; but, after all, the amount of pleasure 
that will be derived from it depends on the 
degree of taste brought to bear upon it and the 
proper execution of the work. It would require 
much space to go into all the details of designing 
and furnishing plans. I must, therefore, pass 
over the consideration of Buch matters, my 
object being to deal with the more practical 
part of the details. The autumn is the best time 
in the year to commence forming a new garden, 
and the sooner a commencement is made after 
the beginning of September the better. In an 
average of seasons the ground is then sufficiently 
moist down to a good depth to enable the work 
to proceed in a satisfactory manner. This is a 
point of more importance than an inexperienced 
person would imagine. Where excavations have 
to be made through depth of dry earth, the 
labour is more arduous than w hen it is moist. 
Even ordinary digging or trenching can be done 
more expeditiously when tho rain has pene¬ 
trated to a good depth. Of course, a good 
deal depends on the nature of the soil as 
to when and how the w’ork should be 
done, but all land that it is intended to 
be occupied with vegetables or shrubberies, as 
well as flower-beds and borders, should be either 
dug or trenched up in the autumn. The heavier 
the land is the more necessary it is to get it 
moved up early, so as to expose as much of the 
surface as possible to the air. It is surprising what 
a beneficial effect a winter’s frost has on all 
maiden soils when exposed to its influence. It 
mellows the surface in a way that no amount of 
labour can command. I fear that it too often 
happens that 

The surface soil is not valued so much as it 
should be. In getting the levels it is often used 
for filling up where an inferior description of 
earth would answer as well. This ought not to 
be. The surface soil in almost every case is the 
best, and should therefore bo reserved for plac¬ 
ing on the surface again where excavations have 
to be made, even if it entails extra labour to 
move it from one place to another. Subsequent 
experience will show that any expenditure made 
in that direction was a wise one. Only those 
who have had experience in this matter can fully 
appreciate the advantages of having a good Bur- 
face soil to receive the plants that are to occupy 
the ground, whether it be trees, flowers, or 
vegetables. 

The growth will be so much more satis¬ 
factory in well-prepared land, and the after 
attention so much less than in that which has 
been hurriedly got ready to receive the different 
crops, that I am quite sure that no one 
will regret taking my advice in providing as 
much as possible a good surface soil. I have 
had abundant proof of thiB during the last six 
months, in which I have been engaged in forming 
a new garden on a piece of land, enclosed from 
an arable field, laid down as a leg. Unavoid¬ 
able circumstances made it necessary that a por¬ 
tion of the ground should be occupied at once 
with Buch things as fruit-trees, Roses, and vege¬ 
tables, and although the land is good and deep, 
and was well prepared by trenching before a 
tree or anything else w'as planted, I can see but 
too plainly that I should have had less anxiety 
and trouble if I could have deferred the plant¬ 
ing of permanent subjects until the ground had 
been better worked ; by which I mean it would 
have been better in every way if I had planted 
the land this summer with Potatoes or similar 
cropB, which would have required the ground to 
be moved, and by that means worked it into a 
finer tilth for the reception of the permanent 
plants. 

I do not say that such a course of action 
is necessary in all coses, as so much depends on 
the character of the land to be dealt with ; but, 
in view of recent experience, as well as that of 
the past, I am quite sure that it is not advisable 
in tne majority of cases to be in a hurry to 
plant trees and shrubs. More satisfactory re¬ 
sults will be obtained if a longer time is taken 
in the preparation of the soil to receive them. 


ORNITHOGALUM ARABICUM. 

This half-hardy bulbous plant is a good type of 
the many show'y species of Ornithogalum figured 
in the earlier numbers of the Botamral Magazine 
and elsewhere, but now a days seldom Been in 
gardens. It is a beautiful species, easy to grow 
and bloom in pots if good imported bulbs are 
obtained annually. In this annual renewal 
seems to rest the secret of success. Last autumn 
twelvemonth I received twelve fine bulbs from a 
firm in Guernsey, and with them came the 
following instructions : 11 Pot in good loamy 

soil, surrounding the bulb with dry sand, and 
place the pots in a cold frame, and do not water 
till growth appears, and then only very spar¬ 
ingly.” The result was the flowering of four 
bulbs out of the twelve, and the best spikes 
bore 10 to Id blossoms. The flowers are pure 
white, w ith yellow anthers clustered around the 
jet-black Beed vessel in the centre. The accom¬ 
panying engraving is a truthful representation 
of a spike about the natural size. Seeing that 


flower, the outer part so delicately tinted with 
green, is a good early-flowering bulb, quite hardy 
and free in ordinary garden soil, as all the hardy 
kinds are. B. 


SELF CARNATIONS. 

This class of Carnations is an important one, 
and likely to become more bo as new and im¬ 
proved varieties are added to the list. The 
plants are admirably adapted for the border, 
being of hardy constitution, well able to with¬ 
stand the vicissitudes of the winter, and, more¬ 
over, they bloom both strongly and freely. The 
best method of propagation is by layering, which 
should be commenced as soon os the flowers are 
past their best. This operation should not be 
delayed too long, as it is important to have the 
layers well rooted and planted out before the 
winter. There are few' soils in which self Car¬ 
nations will not grow ; to ensure the best results, 
the soil should be deep, moderately rich, well 
drained, and the position sunny, but not too 


The Arabian Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum arabicum). Engraved from a photograph taken 
by Mr. Greenwood Pim, In the College Gardens, Dublin. 


this fine species has been in cultivation for nearly, 
if not quite, three centuries, being figured 
by Clusius in 1001, and also in the sumptuous 
“ Uortus Eystettensis ” of 1612, it would be in¬ 
teresting to know if the plant is quite hardy, and 
especially so to hear if it hlooniB year after year 
in any part of Britain. No doubt it does well 
in the hot, dry districts of Southern Europe, but 
in the majority of English gardens the only 
sure plan will be to grow good fresh imported 
roots every year. 

Other good kinds of Ornithogalum are as 
follows : O. nutans, narbonnense umbellatum, 
and pyramidale. The last is a fine plant, with 
flower stem 3 feet high, surmounted by a pyra¬ 
midal cluster of white blossoms. These are all 
perfectly hardy in borders, and thrive in any 
good garden soil. They arc seen to the beBt 
advantage in places where they have been left 
for years undisturbed in masses. Little colonies 
of them planted in Rhododendron beds, or 
other shrubberies, where the Bhade is not too 
dense, produce a pretty effect in spring when in 
bloom. 0. nutans, w'ith its large spikes of 


hot. In cottage gardens I may often see 
splendid clumps of self Carnations, showing that 
with ordinary treatment the plants thrive vigor¬ 
ously and flower profusely. Amongst the best 
are the following, which include flowers from 
pure white to the richest crimson, the several 
varieties affording a fine range of colouring : 
Imperial Purple, a large massive flower, well 
proportioned, the petals finely shaped and of 
a rich purplish colour ; Elegant also produces 
flowers of a purplish shade, the form being 
excellent and the fragrance Bweet and delicate, 
A good early white is Gloire de Nancy, and 
another fine variety of the same kind is \V. P. 
Milner, the flowers of excellent outline, pure, 
and very freely produced. Hodge's Bnde I 
may also recommend for the purity of its 
flow'ers, and the robust habit of the plant. The 
Governor is an excellent variety either for pots 
or the open air. The flowers are blush white, 
large, full of good substance, and borne freely, 
while the growth is strong. Chieftain is not a 
very vigorous grower, but it is useful for the 
distinct colour of its flowers; and another 
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variety of value is the Coroner; the flowers 
large, reddish, with the petals well arranged, 
and smooth. It grows freely, and is a first- 
class border Carnation. Chiswick Red, bright 
scarlet; Anna Williams, pink; Chroma tel la, 
yellow; Cremorne, purple; Field Marshal, 
rosy-crimson ; Hindoo, deep-crimson ; Pride of 
Penshur8t, yellow; and Lord Rosebery, rose, 
are also varieties that may be included in a 
choice selection. Lady Rose Molyneux, which 
1 saw last season at Mr. Turner’s nursery, at 
Slough, is a fine white self, the flowers regular, 
tile petals smooth, firm, and symmetrically 
arranged. Amber was certificated several times 
last season, and is a most useful yellow Belf, 
the flowers small, but neat and regular. The 
self Carnation certificated at South Kensington, 
July 25 of the year before last, under the name 
of Gravetye Gem, is a decided acquisition, by 
reason of the striking and distinct colouring of 
the full, well formed, finely-petalled flowers. It 
would be interesting and valuable information if 
those who take an interest in the self Carnations 
would record their experiences, so that we may 
have a list of varieties thoroughly well proved, 
for there are no flowers of more value for beau¬ 
tifying our gardens during July than these, 
and their easy culture renders them suitable for 
cultivation in small places. E. 

5143.— Making a garden. —As the soil is 
sandy there would be no advantage in delaying 
the completion of your garden until the end of 
another season. If the soil were heavy and diffi¬ 
cult to work into a fine tilth the planting of 
Potatoes for one season would be the proper 
thing to do. With regard to improving the soil, 
I fear that there is but little permanent good to 
be done without considerable expense, as nothing 
will improve it bo much as a good thickness of 
clay or loam spread over the surface and forked 
in. If clay is used it should be laid on the sur¬ 
face in the autumn, and allowed to remain so 
until late in the spring, when it will be 
found that the action of the air has considerably 
reduced the size of the lumps, and it will, there¬ 
fore, mix with the soil with less difficulty than 
when first laid on. Almost all sorts of ever¬ 
green and deciduous trees and shrubs will grow 
well in such a soil, but it will probably be too 
light and dry for Rhododendrons and Roses to 
do well, unless the land is previously specially 
prepared. With regard to the kitchen garden, 
you will find that any crops that require plant¬ 
ing in the autumn or early in the spring do 
better than those put in during the summer. 
For the flower garden, early spring and summer¬ 
flowering bulbs may be freely planted, and for 
the summer. Pelargoniums, Petunias, Phlox 
Drummondi, annual Chrysanthemums, and the 
French and African Marigolds invariably do 
well; but experience will show you that you 
have to deal with a soil that is a good deal in¬ 
fluenced by the character of the summer 
weather. In dry summers you will experience 
some disappointments until you have learnt by 
observation what to grow and what to avoid.— 
J. C. C. 


4958.—Destroying common Brake 
Fem in a field. —The presence of Fern in a 
Grass field is a sign of poverty or neglect, and 
the only way to get rid of it is to keep it cut 
close to the ground, and at the same time by re¬ 
peated applications of manure try to get the 
field into good heart. If the Fern is allowed to 
ripen year after year it is certain to increase, 
and in time the field is almost worthless as a 
pasture. Were “ Cambria’s ” field mine, I should 
first make a rule to cut the Fern every summer 
—say about the middle of August, or a little 
earlier, according to the season; this Fern, I 
should dry and stack for use as litter in the 
forthcoming winter ; then, early in the autumn, 
if I had the manure at my disposal, I should 
give the field a good dressing of farmyard dung. 
If this plan be followed for two or three years, 
the Fern will gradually disappear. I do not 
agree with “ Cambria ” as to the worthlessness 
of Fern. Litter, he should remember, is not 
used for the purpose of making manure, but for 
the comfort and wellbeing of the stock. A 
horse-keeper, for instance, does not buy straw 
in order to make good manure, but to keep his 
animals from lying on the bare stones. The 
manurial value of a ton of Fern may, it is true, 
be very small; but that of the same quantity of 
Wheat-straw is not a very considerable sum. 
Yet the Fem may sometimes be procured, for as 


many shillings as the straw costs pounds. This 
year I am intending to have several loads of 
dried Fern sent at least four miles in order to 
provide bedding material for a lot of young 
cattle on a farm where straw is very scarce. 
Last year I noticed how uncomfortable the 
animals were, owing to no dry litter being 
forthcoming, except at long intervals ; yet, at 
the Bame moment, on the heath I am alluding 
to, many tons of Ferns were rotting on the 
ground. It may not be so useful as straw in 
many ways ; but if one cannot be had, I should 
certainly use the other. —Falconbridge. 

4988.—Sowing down a lawn.—"S. H.” 
should first take care that his ground is well 
dug, thoroughly weeded, so that not a Thistle, 
or Bock, or other large weed is left behind, and 
nicely levelled, in order to give the lawn a 
smooth surface. When the levelling is finished, 
the ground may be rolled so as to make the seed 
bed as firm as possible. Nothing more should 
be done for a fortnight, by which time the weed 
seeds which are left will germinate, and the 
young plants will start into active growth. Then 
a slight raking should be given, which will 
destroy the weeds and leave small grooves for 
the Grass seeds to fall into. The sowing of the 
seeds is the next step. These must be sown 
thickly, after which they may be covered by 
another light raking. Lastly, the ground should 
be well rolled. It seems impossible to make it 
too firm, for Grass seeds delight in a hard bottom, 
and nowhere is a good sward obtained more 
quickly in a large field than in the corner or 
near the gate where the passage of the horses 
and carts has made the ground quite hard. I 
should sow the seeds ub soon as possible. A 
good seedsman will give the best advice as to 
the proper mixture.— Falconbridge. 

5122. — Ants on & lawn.— Saturate the 
ants’ nests with paraffin oil and water, at the 
rate of 1 oz. of oil to two gallons of water. Keep 
the mixture in a state of agitation till the 
moment ic is poured on the nests. As the oil 
varies in strength, if the first application does 
not kill or banish all the ants, repeat it in a 
stronger form.—E. H. 

5049.—Destroying: common Yarrow. 

— 4 ‘Constant Reader" should rake his lawn 
with a strong, sharp-pointed rake, so as to pull 
up as much of the weed as possible. Next, let 
him sow some finely-powdered soil over the 
lawn, and on the top of this sow some Grass 
seeds. The lawn must then be well rolled. A 
dressing of stale soot, or a little guano mixed 
with earth, or some nitrate of soda, would en¬ 
courage the Grasses, and the Yarrow would 
thus, in course of time, be crowded out The 
manures should not be applied until the spring. 
—Falconbridge. 


5150.— Heating a email greenhouse. 
—Both the pot described and the piping would 
be certain to become over heated ana burn the 
air, which would be very injurious to the plants. 
If a proper boiler and hot-water pipes would be 
too expensive I should recommend the construc¬ 
tion of a small brick furnace at one end of the 
house (outside), with a flue of 9-inch glazed 
drain-pipes carried along under the front stage 
to a chimney at the other end. If you can get 
anthracite coal, a plain furnace, like that of a 
copper, will do ; but if coke must be used make 
it 9 inches to 12 inches square, and about 2 feet 
deep, with feeding doors and entrance to flue at 
the top, and bars at the bottom.—B. C. R. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from August 18<A 
to August 25th. 

The propagation of bedding plants is now occupying a 
good deal of time. Before a beginning is made a rough 
plan is drawn out, and a note is made of the way the bras 
are to be planted next year, and a list entered in the stock- 
book of the number of plants required of each kind, with 
a margin over for casualties ; the propagator then knows 
exaotly what to do. Where there is unlimited space the 
best way to strike Pelargoniums is to place them singly in 
small pots fully exposed in the open air. If good cuttings 
are used a failure fa rare. The best outtings are 6 Inches 
or so long, and getting a little firm at the base. Such 
plants, wintered in a oral house, and shifted into large 60’s 
in the spring, will be full of flower when turned out in 
Hay, and the period of waiting for effective beds will be 
much shortened. But to very few men is given the 
opportunity of carrying out their ideas, ana for this 
reason cuttings of many things have to be planted some¬ 
what thiokly in boxes. Top-dressed beds of Violas and 
Pansies, and pegged down long shoots. In a short time 
these will root ana form a neat, oompaot mass. I hare a 
great liking for the old Viola comuta. We have it now 
forming the groundwork for a bed of trioolor Pelargo¬ 
niums, and the effect is chaste and good. Groups of the 
Japanese Windflower (Anemone japonica), both the white 
and red, are now very effective on Grass. Liquid-manure 
is a great help. The Tritomas, or Poker-plants, in groups 
are just throwing up their spikes, and, in their way, are 
quite as effective. These also are helped with liquid- 
manure. Made a selection of Strawberry runners for 
spring planting. They will be planted 6 inches apart in a 
nursery-bed. Such plants are always useful. I have 
sometimes made a selection from them for potting for early 
forcing when runners are late or scarce. Hade a Mush¬ 
room bed. This work, with us, goes on all the autumn, 
making and spawning beds in succession, as the manure is 
collected and prepared. Took up the main crop of White 
Spanish Onions, and laid them out to harvest. Lifted early 
Potatoes. Earthed up Celery. Thinned late-sown Carrots 
and Turnips; young Carrots are always useful. Hoed 
among growing orops, and destroyed weeds everywhere. 
Renewed the linings round Melon beds to finish off a crop 
now about three parts grown. Flavour cannot be obtained 
without warmth. Planted out Brown Cos Lettuce, and 
Green Curled and Batavian Endives. This is the season 
for making special arrangements for a full supply of winter 
salads. Earthed up Leeks. Potted a good batoh of white 
Roman Hyaoinths, and plunged them beneath ooal-ashes 
to make roots. Gathered Williams’ Bon Chretien Pears. 
Jargonelles may be eaten off the tree, but the Williams’ 
require to be gathered as soon as they will part from the 
stalk, and storing for a short time to get the flavour up. 
If left too long on the tree they are mealy and not good. 
Gathered Rea Quarrenden Apples. Borne trees are well 
cropped, but the crop is muon inferior to last year. Gave 
liquid-manure to Figs in pots now ripening the second 
crop. Staked Gladioli in borders. These are planted In 

g roups, and look very effective when in blossom, and 
he spikes are nice for cutting. Gathered seeds of 
choioe-named Delphiniums. Hung bottles of syrup on 
walls where fruits will shortly be ripe to attract the roving 
wasps, and prevent them attacking the fruit. This is a 
cheap method of preserving the fruit. Covered the venti¬ 
lators of the vineries where ripe Grapes are hanging with 
hexagon netting to keep out wasps and flies. The Madras- 
field Court is a fine Grape. We have had no crooking 
sinoe more foliage was left, and a heavier crop taken of 
rather smaller bunches. 


Greenhouse. 

Azaleas.—Plants that were flowered in heat late in 
winter or early in spring, if they have been kept under 
glass during the summer and fairly attended to, will even 
with little or no artificial heat, have made their growth, 
and set their bloom-buds. The larger these get before the 
end of summer the more certain the plants are to flower 
well, as when the buds are large and plump the less likely 
are they to go blind in the winter, in the way that often 
happens when they are thin and scarcely preceptible at the 
close of the growing season. This condition is usually 
brought about by the mistaken practice of turning the 
plants out-of-doors almost as soon as the shoots oease to 
extend, or frequently before, whilst the extremities are 
quite soft. If, in place of thus exposing the plants, they 
are allowed to remain in a greenhouse, the buds will oome 
on muoh better. There need be no apprehension that by 
thus keeping them under glass, the plants would flower 
sooner than they were wanted, as even when heat is used 
the buds move slowly, and have no disposition to open. 
One of the worst effects produced by turning the plants 
out whilst the shoots are in a soft immature state, is that 
the root-growth which is then in full foroe, reoeives a 
check similar to that whioh the shoots feel. In the case of 
all Azaleas that bloom in the spring without being put in 
heat, the plants should not be stood out-of-doors at all. 
Such as are forced to oome in during winter, and ore 
afterwards kept for a time in a genial growing tempera¬ 
ture, will take no harm by standing them outside during 
the remainder of the present month, and through 
September, in those parts of the country that are not 
likely to be troubled with frosty nightB in the latter 
month. It is well to continue to syringe the plants over¬ 
head freely every afternoon with a view to keeping down 
thrlps and red spider, as if the growth is finished, syringing 
will not do any harm. Where the plants are at all affected 
with either of the above-named inseots they must at onoe 
be destroyed, either by fumigating, dipping in, or syringing 
with Tobacoo- water, for, if left to go on, the insects will yet 
increase to an extent that will cause the premature decay of 
the leaves, whioh is most injurious in its effects upon the 
strength and health of the plants. Azaleas require more 
moisture at the roots than most hard-wooded subjects, so 
that even when the growth is completed the soil must 
never be allowed to get so dry as many things will bear. 

Camellias.—It is requisite to bring a little lodgment 
to bear in determining when the growth of the flower 
buds is sufficiently advanced to admit of the plants 
raining into flower at the time they are wanted. Plants 
that bloomed about the beginning of the year, and were 
afterwards kept in beat during the time they were in a 
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state of active growth, will now have their bade as large as 
moderate stsed Peas, and should be kept quite cool with 
ordinary treatment from this time onward, the flowers will 
then open about the same time as in the preoeding season. 
Those that flowered later on in spring may be kept in a 
genial temperature, as there is no danger of their getting 
too forward. A full 01 op of flowers is more to be depended 
on when the buds are plump and prominent at the end of 
autumn, than when they are backward. In whatever 
state the plants happen to be, whether intended for early 
blooming or to oome in later, care should be taken that 
the soil is never allowed to get dry ; if this occurs there is 
always danger of the buds dropping, though this may not 
take place until the lapse of a longer time than might be 
supposed would intervene between the cause and its effeots. 

Deutzla gracilis.—Though this well-known shrub is 
quite hardy it is, nevertheless, one of the most useful of pot 
plants. To have it in the best condition, it is necessary to 
deviate from the oourse usual with hardy subjects that are 
used for flowering under glass, whioh is to plant them out 
again after they nave flowered. As opposed to this the 
Deutzla should be kept in the pots it has bloomed in, and 
be grown on under glass in a house, or pit, where the tem¬ 
perature is a little warm, either with tne help of fire-heat, 
or, by economising sun-heat, by closing the lights early 
whilst its rays are on the glass. The plants should be thus 
treated until the growth is made, and the flower-buds are 
prominent at the base of each pair of leaves from end to 
end of most of the young shoots. In most oases they will 
have reaohed this stage, and will now be in a condition for 
standing out-of-doors, where they may remain until so far 
on in autumn that there is danger of the balls being 
frozen through, a state that should always be avoided, 
even with the hardiest subjeots, as when the soil in the 
pots beoomes congealed it crushes the roots so as to injure 
them in a way that does not occur when the plants are 
growing in the open pound, where the surrounding soil 
has room for expansion. Whilst they are out of-aoors 
see that they do not want for water, which is all the 
attention they will for some time require. 

Roees.—Pot-Roses, especially the Tea varieties, which 
are much the most to be relied on for winter blooming, 
are better kept wholly under gloss all the year round, pro¬ 
viding that room can be spared for them. But amateurs 
often find with the numerous things they grow in their 
greenhouses in summer that it is necessary to stand their 
Roses out-of-doors, and on the way they are oared for 
whilst out depends much of the increase in Bize and 
strength which the plants attain, and consequently their 
ability to flower. They must be regularly supplied with 
water, so that the roots are never allowed to get dry ; they 
should also be syringed overhead daily, by which means 
there will be little danger of their beooming affected 
with aphides or red spider, the insects that are 
most troublesome to Roses, and which, if let to go for 
even a short time unchecked enfeeble them to an 
extent that precludes the possibility of their im¬ 
proving as they get older in the way that they otherwise 
would. A continual lookout must also be kept for mildew, 
which, when it appears, mutt be des'royed by dusting with 
flowers of sulphur. The present is a good time for repot¬ 
ting any that need more room ; by carrying out the work 
now there will still be time before the plants require 
housing for the roots to make progress in the new soil, and 
for a corresponding increase in top-growth. A portion of 
the old material should be got away, being careful not to 
injure the roots, whioh are never too plentiful in pot Roses. 
Give pots one or two sizes larger, acoording to the size and 
strength of the plants. New, rich loam, of a somewhat 
heavy nature, with a liberal addition of rotten manure and 
some sand, is the best soil for Roses; the manure should be 
passed through a fine sieve, bo that it oan be mixed evenly 
with the loam; drain well, and in potting ram the soil so 
as to make it quite solid. Pot Roses seldom do well if the 
material in which they are grown is left in a loose condi¬ 
tion. Plants that are not repotted Bhould have manure- 
water once every ten days; this will help them to regain 
the strength that was expended in flowering before they 
were removed from under glass. The pots should, in all 
oases, be either partially plunged in a bed of ooal ashes 
that is sufficiently deep to admit of there being 3 inches or 
4 inches under the pots, so as to keep out worms ; or, if 
not plunged, they must have not less than this depth of 
ashes under them, for if the worms get into the balls they 
soon make the drainage foul, and reduce the soil to a state 
that is not fit for the roots. 

Roses planted out.— Climbing Roses that are 
planted out in greenhouses and conservatories, with their 
heads trained to the roof or ends of the house, require 
oonscant watchfulness to keep them free from the insects 
previously named, and also from mildew, as when grown 
in this way they are more liable to mildew than when in 
pots; the draughts they are subject to through the 
admission of top air necessary for the other plants grown 
in the house seldom fails to cause the appearanoe of the 
parasite. It is equally requisite to assist the roots with 
manure in some form, either by dressing the surface with 
ordinary solid material, or some of the oonoentrated 
fertilisers, or by liquid Bookings, as, however rioh the beds 
or borders were made in the first construction, the soil 
soon becomes poor. Where possible, the best course to 
follow is to plant the Roses in outside borders, and bring 
the tops inside through the front wall, or through an 
opening made in the front lights, as, when this can be 
arranged, there is usually a chance of giving the roots more 
room, and also of applying the manure neoessary to give 
afterwards with less inoonvenienoe. Thomas Baixks. 


Outdoor Garden. 

8tnoe the rain set In Roses have made vigorous growth, 
and there is a good prospect of a prolific autumnal bloom. 
Q roes shoots should be stopped and all suckers removed 
from the base of the plants. Attack mildew the moment 
It appears by dusting the affected parts with sulphur. 
Train in the young wood of Roses on walls. Cuttings of 
Roses will root in a dose frame where there is a little 
bottom heat Weeds are making their appearanoe in con¬ 
siderable numbers in beds and borders, and a vigorous 
effort must be made to keep them under if the cultivator 
Is to have peaoe of mind. Loosen the ties of the early- 
budded Roses. Pinoh and pick the beds of exotics to 
maintain order and neatness. The season is moving on 
rapidly, and the propagation of next season's stock of 
plants for the beds will occupy much time. A rough plan 


of next year’s planting should be arranged as a guide to 
the propagator to avoid the needless multiplication of 
plants. The rains have filled the beds with foliage, but in 
many gardens there to a lack of brilliancy. Carnations 
and Piootees may yet be layered, and cuttings of Pinks 
planted under glass. One of the prettiest lawn shrubs at this 
moment is the Venetian Sumaoh. Buddies globoea, Escal- 
Ionia maorantha, and the Althsa frutex in variety are also 
worth notice at a season when flowering shrubs are scaroe. 
Shade trees have this season not been required, except as 
pleasant features in the landscape. The Clematis family 
are now in great beauty, and those who intend planting 
will do well to take notes during the next month. Vigour 
of constitution is important, especially in cold districts, 
but the hybrids of Jackmani may generally be relied upon. 
One of the most beautiful trees at all seasons to the 
Willow; the Golden species to always charming. 

Fruit Garden. 

All Strawberries intended for pot culture should be got 
into their fruiting-pots without delay. Stand them in 
some open situation, either on coal-ashes or on something 
impervious to keep out worms. The soil for the last shift 
should be sound and good rather than unduly rich, as it is 
more important to have the crowns well ripened than to 
produoe large foliage. If we are to be troubled much with 
wasps they will soon make their appearance, and a few 
bottles containing some enticing drink, such as sugar and 
beer, may tempt a good many of them to destruction. 
The fruit of Peaches on walls must be fully cleared from 
overhanging foliage to give colour and flavour. Ripening 
fruits in the orchard-house will require careful manage¬ 
ment in the matter of ventilation and w'ateriog to obtain 
the best possible flavour. Too much water during the 
finishing process will spoil the flavour, and tbe ventilation 
must be as free as possible. Plums in pots may be set out 
in the open air in a sunny position to finish off their 
ripening. All fruits require sunshine to make them good 
in quality. Any late growths which the character of the 
season may enoourage should be repressed, as nothing 
should be permitted to keep the sunshine from the leaves, 
which are now busily employed filling up and maturing 
the buds that will produoe the blossoms and fruits of next 
year. This is a good season to cart soil for making new 
borders for fruit-houses. Unsatisfactory Vines may be 
cleared out, or have their roots lifted as soon as the Grapes 
are ripe, as, if cut and placed in bottles of water in a cool 
room, they will keep very well. If new borders are made 
now. and strong young Vines planted, some progress may 
be made towards refurnishing the house this year. Keep 
the growth of late Melons thin. If a house suitable for 
Melon oulture oan be spared there is yet time to plant for 
a late crop, but there must be plenty of bottom-heat. 
Nail in the young wood of Fig-trees on walls, and piok off 
all young fruits which show on this year's wood. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Give encouragement to Cucumbers in pits and frames to 
induce them to continue bearing till the plants in the house 
are ready to carry on the supply. Many houses built for 
Cucumbers are not adapted for the work, owing to faulty 
construction. A steep-pitched roof will receive the rays 
of the sun in a direot manner, but these narrow-steep 
houses are not good for Cucumbers, as It is so difficult to 
keep the atmospheric moisture in them equally distributed. 
What Cucumbers require is a genial temperature at all 
times and seasons, not a fluctuating one. For the same 
reason very small houses are not so suitable as larger ones. 
In constructing a house for Cucumbers it is a folly to spare 
the pipes, as when the cold weather sets in, if the pipes get 
very hot, there will be a difficulty in keeping down the 
fiery heat and maintaining the requisite humidity. The 
season has been very unfavourable for open air Tomatoes, 
and the only obanoe of ripening the crop, whioh is now 
setting, is to pinoh off all young shoots whioh are now 
starting away from the main stems, and, if neoessary, to 
remove a few of the old leaves ; or, in some instances, the 
leaves may be shortened, still leaving the last pair of 
leaflets to carry on the work. I do not know how it may 
be in the large oentres of population, but in the district 
from whioh I am writing more Tomatoes could be sold at a 
remunerative price. Foreign Tomatoes are not much 
cared for when English fruits can be obtained; but I was 
talking to one grower in a town near me and he said he had 
not sold any Tomatoes retail under a shilling a pound. It 
should be stated he was growing chiefly the smooth varie¬ 
ties. Make provision for an abundant supply of salading 
for autumn and winter by planting and sowing Lettuoe, 
Endive, Radishes, Ac., somewhat in exoess of anticipated 
demands. Plant out Coleworts, and sow plenty of winter 
Spinaoh. E. Hobday. 
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Work in tbe Town Garden. 

Everlasting-flowers should be gathered on a bright morn¬ 
ing, and when thev are little more than half expanded ; I 
like to cut them in various stages, so as to obtain more 
variety of form. Tie them in small bunches and hang 
them up, heads downwards, in a sunny window or some 
such dry and warm place. With these, some dried Grasses, 
and sprays of the pods of Honesty, very pretty winter 
bouquets may be formed. The Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus 
latifolius) is a capital town plant, and fine for oovering a 
bare and unsightly fence, or the like. Owing to the oold 
wet weather the flowers have not opened at all kindly as 
yet, but with a little sunshine there will soon be plenty. 
The white flowered variety is just as vigorous and free as 
the type, and, of oourse, more useful for cutting, Ac,; this 
ought properly to be met with quite as often as the other, 
if not more so. L. grandiflorus is even more beautiful, and 
sweetly soented as well, but it often takes a long time to 
beoome established, and does not seem to succeed, at 
anv rate, in oonfined or very Bmoky places, so well, as a 
rule. Continue to layer Carnations; in addition to a 
stock of the Cloves, and standard-named varieties, I have 
a quantity of seedlings now flowering. It is most in¬ 
teresting to watch them expand one by one ; all the best 
are marked and propagated by layers, of course. The 
African Marigolds, orange and lemon-coloured, are just 
opening their first blooms; there is no hardier or brighter 
autumn flower than this, and in the town garden they are 
especially valuable, and I always plant as many as room 
oan be found for. Petunias in the open have done very 
badly so far, they want sun to open the blooms, but in an 
ordinary season they afford us some of the brightest of all 
beds. Antirrhinums are very gay now; I do not trouble 


with cuttings, though they are easily grown in this way, 
but save seed from the best plants yearly, and sow some 
this month in a frame to stand tbe winter, and another 
batch in heat in the spring. Some good Paasy seed sown 
now in the same manner will make fine plants for early 
flowering next season. The greenhouse should now be 
ventilated very freely ; all exhausted plants had better be 
removed to a comer in the open air, so as to mature the 
growth and enable them to winter better. Obtain and 
plant bulbs of Eirly White Roman Hyacinths for forcing ; 
the Paper-white and the beautiful Narcissus poeticus 
oraatus also force well, and are very useful. B. C. R. 


POPPIES. 

The mere thought of the Poppy brings into 
vision waving fields of corn, lit np with the 
scarlet colour of our commonest of native 
flowers, a beautiful weed, treated as a dire pest 
by the farmer, loved by those to whom its fragile 
blossoms appear as an embodiment of grace and 
beauty. To the child the Poppy has a peculiar 
charm, and to amateur gardeners it also had a 
charm, though in a different light, as in the 
garden we see our common Corn Poppy (Papaver 
Khojas) transformed into not a more beautiful 
flower than we see it in the cornfield, but more 
useful, showy, and striking. In many gardens 
the forms of our common wild flower of the 
cornfield make often at this season the finest 
groups in the garden, displaying a range of 
colouring surprising to those who have not 
watched the development of the Poppy. The 
Carnation, Picotee, and Ranunculus types—all 
forms of the common field Poppy—present 
shades of all sorts, but as far as I know no real 
blue or yellow. Of purples there are many, also 
pinks, occasionally pure white, variegated 
colours; and when we have in addition to such 
attractions as these a handsome full shape, we 
can judge somewhat of the gorgeous beauty of 
P. Rhceas in its cultivated aspect. As they 
are as hardy as the type and as readily adapt 
themselves to the soil, very little care is needed 
in growing them. Sown in spring on good soil, 
in order to obtain the finest examples of flowers, 
the plants will bloom the same summer ; and 
bear in mind the necessity for sowing thinly and 
thinning out about 6 inches or 8 inches apart, 
so as to leave plenty of room for a sturdy 
growth. If the garden is large, and boasts of 
wild spots, then here is a chance for introducing 
this flower, which, viewed from a distance, and 
by the side of a leafy walk, is really noble and 
picturesque. The type of Poppy known as the 
Paeony-flowered has been obtained by careful 
selection from the Opium Poppy, P. somniferum ; 
the flower-heads, of the largest size, are the 
colours in the Pteony-flowered strain richly 
diversified. The Poppies that were shown 
recently by the Rev. W. Wicks, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society meeting, must have de¬ 
lighted everyone by their extreme elegance, 
charming frailty, and soft but distinctive 
colours. This strain is the result of a most 
careful selection from the Com Poppy, and as 
seen on the exhibition table are “ ideal Poppies 
but their beauty is, of course, intensified in the 
garden, where seen naturally. If there is one 
flower that should never be cut for vases or 
indoor decoration, that one is the Poppy, aa 
its deadly heavy smell is sure to create a kind 
of stupor and an intolerable headache. The 
Oriented Poppy everyone who keeps a garden 
knows, or ought to know. It is the moet 
gorgeous hardy perennial we have, excessively 
gaudy, with its immense crimson-scarlet flowers. 
We have, in promoting auite a new race, a break, 
in a pink-flowered kind, called Pink Beauty ; 
and with the advent of this we may expect a 
multitude of other kinds, so as to give us as 
wide a range of colouring in the Oriental Poppy 
as in the forms of our own native form. 

The brilliant little P. R. umbrosum is as rich 
in colour as the wild type, the inner base of 
each petal having a jet-black blotch. It is use¬ 
ful as a margin to a bed, or a bed may be en¬ 
tirely composed of it. Plants from seeds sown 
in the spring will flower the same year ; and 
when we say P. umbrosum will grow anywhere 
we have said sufficient as regards its culture. 
We have also the Iceland Poppies, varieties of 
the widely-distributed P. nuaicaule, which in 
its true condition is clear yellow, and found in 
Eastern Siberia, Asia, Ac., thus having a con¬ 
siderable geographical range. There are several 
beautiful forms of it in our gardens, and none 
more delicate and lovely than the white variety, 
the parity of which is brought out by the yellow 
and sulphur of the other forms. They are ex¬ 
cellent for forming a marginal edge to beds. 
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in which case all the dare In the world would 
not produce fruit on every plant; there are, or 
should be, male and female blooms, and unless 
the female is fertilised no fruit will be the re¬ 
sult. In the open air this fertilisation is carried 
on by the bees, flies, &c., who fly from flower 
to flower, carrying the pollen with them. The 
sex may be recognised by the male having no 
neck ; but, if “ Ignoramus ” gives plenty of air 
and shakes the plants gently when in bloom 
about midday, plenty of fruit will set.— Percy 
Allin. 

5129.— Storing 1 roots for winter.— 
Parsnips keep best in the ground, to be taken 
up a few at a time as required till after Christ¬ 
mas, when the remainder miy be lifted and 
pitted like Potatoes. Carrots should be taken 
up in October and pitted in the same manner. 
Turnips also should be looked over before severe 
frost sets in, and all the largest bulbs selected, 
their tops cut off, and the bulbs covered with 
straw and soil in some easily accessible spot.— 
E. H. 


flowering freely throughout the summer. A 
succession may be obtained by sowing now, the 
plants from this flowering early next spring ; 
and then, by sowing also in early spring, an 
autumnal bloom will be obtained. The above 
notes merely enumerate a few of the leading 
Poppies that may be recommended for all 
gardens—the gorgeous Oriental Poppy for the 


as one or two others. After all, a really good 
selection of the Old Large Red is the most pro- 
ductive Tomato in cultivation, and though at 
times apt to be somewhat coarse, it will be found 
hard to beat. By selecting the finest types for 
seed year after year I have seen it producing 
quite as handsome fruit as Trophy, and con¬ 
siderably earlier, if not more prolific. An 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Winter SriNACH. 

Than this we have no more wholesome garden 
vegetable, and few more easily cultivated or 
more readily cooked in various ways. Without 
ascribing all the good properties to it which it 
is said to possess, it is at least true that it may 
be eaten with advantage by anyone, being more 
easily digested than most other vegetables. Any 
good soil from which crops of Beans, Peas, or 
Potatoes have been cleared, will do for Spinach. 
Fork it over, and draw drills one foot apart, and 
if the soil is dry, give the drills a good soaking 
of water ; then scatter the seed along the drills, 
having previously soaked it for several hours, 
and cover it with soil, treading it in firmly. For 
early winter use the round-seeded or summer 
Spinach may be sown rather thickly, for 
as soon as it is 6 inches high it can 
be cut right off close to the ground, 
and every particle is eatable ; but for mid¬ 
winter and spring the Large Prickly-seeded 
or Winter Spinach (here figured), sown thinly 
and allowed to develop large leaves that are 
picked off singly, is the one to rely on, and in 
severe winters some dry Fern fronds or light 
evergreen branches should be laid over the bed, 
A sowing should be made now, and again at the 
end of the month and in the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, and by this means a succession of Spinach 
is easily kept up from October to May. Vacant 
spaces under fruit-trees may, in winter, with 
advantage be covered with Spinach sown broad¬ 
cast ; and, as the trees are not then furnished 
with leaves, they do not shade the plants. 


Varieties of common Co n Poppy (Papavcr R v ooa«\) 


American variety, called Horsford’s Prelude, is 
doing good work at Chiswick. I saw, however, 
the other day an unnamed hybrid between 
Trophy and Conqueror, with finer trusses, and 
far more of them, than any variety I ever saw. 

B. C. R. 


border, and the more elegant Iceland and 
Shirley Poppies for the rockery, or to form 
clumps in well-kept borders often under view. 
But there are others, such as the beautiful 
mountain Poppy (P. alpinum), that all those 
who love rock plants greatly treasure, and those 
of our readers who admire Poppies of all kinds 
will include some of the rarer kinds, that will 
require more delicate handling than the French, 
Peeony, or any of that section. 


5136. —Training a Cucumber-plant.— 
A Cucumber-plant should never be allowed to 
fruit from the main stem, but on the laterals 
only. Pinch out the point above the second or 
third proper leaf ; even the first breaks will not 
generally produce any healthy fruit; but stop 
again, and, as soon as you can see the fruit 
showing on these next breaks, pinch out the 
point at one joint beyond it. If the plant is 
healthy these will swell up properly, and as 
other laterals are formed you must keep on 
pinching at one joint beyond it right through 
the season. Of course, if the plant is in a house 
the shoots must be kept tied up to the trellis as 
the plant grows; if either the foliage or the 
growth becomes crowded, thin them out freely, 
and in all cases remove weak shoots and un¬ 
healthy foliage.—B. C. R. 

- When a Cucumber plant commences to 

bear, all young shoots should be pinched one 
joint beyond the fruit. This may be taken as a 
general instruction, and if neglected leads to 
long, straggling shoots, which, crossing each 
other at all angles, produces much confusion 
and premature wearing out of the plants. If 
the plant has been allowed to become too much 
crowded, it may be necessary to use the knife to 
put things right; afterwards pinching in the 
way directed will suffice.—E. H. 

5050.— White-fly on Cucumber and 
Tomato plants. — Your only chance 
getting rid of the fly is by repeated fumigation 
with Tobacco or Tobacco rag. Very gentle 
doses of smoke will kill the fly then existing, 
but it does not kill the eggs of the insects ; 
hence, in a few days after fumigating, you get a 
fresh lot. Try the effect of a moderate smoking 
every day for a fortnight, and I think you will 
get rid of the pest.—J. C. C. 

5144.— Treatment of Tomatoes.— It is not neces¬ 
sary to fertilise the blooms of these plants. The failure 
arises probably from want of nourishment at the root, 


TOMATOES. 

There are now so many varieties of this popular 
fruit in commerce and cultivation that the list 
would appear to the amateur or small grower 
quite bewildering, and many, I fear, are in¬ 
duced by higk-sounding titles and glowing de¬ 
scriptions to purchase seed or plants that are 
not worth the room they occupy, much less the 
trouble and expense bestowed upon them. The 
fact is that, though they may be, to a certain 
extent, interesting, two-thirds of the varieties 
of Tomatoes that are catalogued and sold, even 
by the best firms, are almost worthless as re¬ 
gards the amount of fruit they will produce, 
even under favourable conditions, and ought 
properly to be discarded. I am growing some 
of the Reading Perfection class this year— 
fortunately only a few plants —and am much 
disappointed in it ; the growth is so rank 
and long, and the trusses so few and far be¬ 
tween, and, as far as I have been able to as¬ 
certain, all of this class (the Perfection)—and 
they are many—partake of the same faults. 
The fruit is very handsome, I allow, being 
almost perfectly round, of a fine deep red colour, 
and of excellent flavour; but, though rightenough 
for a private place, where, as a rule, quantity is 
a secondary consideration, I do not think any 
grower could make any profit out of any of the 
Perfection class ; I have seen it in several 
other places also, but always the same. To 
many of the smaller-fruited varieties the same 
objections may be made. I do not consider even 
the old Criterion, though undoubtedly far before 
many newer introductions, by any means a heavy 
cropper. A good strain of the Trophy will beat 
it hollow, so will Acme or Conqueror; in fact, 
with perhaps a single exception, these are about 
three of the very best, Acme being a handsome 
and delicious fruit, as well as a heavy cropper ; 
perhaps their only fault is that they do not 
commence bearing nearly so early in the season 


Large Prickly or Winter Spinach (one sixth natural size). 

Some care is required in picking winter Spinach 
growth is not often equal to the 
Indiscriminate picking will soon ruin 
the largest leaves should, therefore, 
ucked off singly, so as to 
avoid injuring the plants. H. 


when the 
demand, 
the crop; 
be taken first an< 


5127.—Cutting off Potato haulm.—I 

should certainly not cut the haulm right away, 
though, if it keeps the sun off the ground very 
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much, it might be thinned out and shortened a 
little with advantage ; two or three stems to one 
lant is quite sufficient. Should, however, the 
isease appear among it, clear it all off and burn 
it, as the Bpores will not then get washed down 
to the roots, and the crop will probably be 
saved.—B. C. R. 

- It would not be advisable to cut off the 

haulm of Magnum Bonum Potatoes unless the 
disease has set in, and there was a possibility of 
severing the connection between the spore-laden 
top3 and the growing tubers in the ground by 
the removal of the former. If height and 
luxuriance of growth is the onlv thing to com¬ 
plain of, this is owing to the character of the 
season, and is general this year, and cutting off 
the tops would be ruinous to the crop.—E. H. 

5123.— Propagating Lemon-scented 
Thyme. —This may easily be propagated from 
cuttings early in spring put in in a shady spot, or 
they may be planted now in a shady place. If 
covered with a handlight or a bell-glass the 
cuttings will root more quickly. The plants 
may also be increased by division of the roots 
at any time if the little plants are watered till 
established.—E. H. 

- Few things propagate so easily from cuttings as 

Lemon-scented Thyme. Take cuttings of growing shoots 
from 1 inch to 2 inches in length, and insert in sandy soil. 
Keep moist till rooted.—L. C. K. 

4930.— Bottling Peas.—I forgot to add in my former 
reply to this question that when cooked the Peas ought to 
be steeped in water, then a little sugar ought to be put in 
the water they are boiled in.—F sxman. 


FRUIT. 

LATENESS OF OUT-OF-DOOR GRAPES 
AND OTHER FRUITS. 
Cultivatorh of the Grape-Vine out-of-doors 
will, doubtless, have remarked the very great 
backwardness of their plants this year. Mine, 
with one or two exceptions—to be noticed 
immediately—arc not yet fit for thinning, the 
fruit being not much larger than pin heads. To 
show the difference between this and a former 
year, I shall quote a memorandum which I find 
in my note book, under date 4th July, 1881 : 
“ Thinned this morning a bunch of Millers 
Burgundy Grape, growing on south face of 
north wall of garden.” Although the above 
may have been exceptionally early, yet I never 
remember so late a season for Grapes out-of- 
doors as the present one. The Grapes I have 
thinned are of the Esperione (black) and Royal 
Muscadine (white) kinds, and grow on the wall of 
a stable having a western aspect, and are parti¬ 
ally shaded by a tree in the yard. They are 
considerably in advance of the Grapes of like 
varieties gowing on the wall facing south above 
alluded to. How is this ? The cause, I think, 
is that the temperature of the stable wall is kept 
more equable all the year round than is the wall 
with the southern exposure, but having an open 
and unprotected side, facing north. So that in 
Grape culture out-of doors it would appear that 
a wall having an eastern or western aspect, but 
covered bv a chamber behind, may be superior 
to a wall facing south without such cover. In 
confirmation of this view I may add that among 
other fruit-trees, trained on the north face of 
my garden wall, is a Marie Louise Pear, planted 
opposite to a small summer house on the south 
side of the same wall. This particular plant 
exceeds by many degrees in the profusion of its 
blossoms and in its fruitfulness others of its kind 
and of the same age growing right and left of it 
_ J. M. 

5123.— Air-roots on Vines.— These are 
generally caused by too much moisture in the 
atmosphere and insufficient ventilation. In 
addition to this cause there is very often in con¬ 
nection therewith a sluggish condition of the 
roots in the border, the outcome probably of 
deep rooting in damp soil. Air-roots on Vines 
are not necessarily injurious, and the remedy 
will be found in improved ventilation and by 
encouraging the roots to keep near the surface 
of the border.—E. H. 

—— “Theseproceed,” says Thomson, in his 
treatise on the cultivation of the Grape-Vine, 
“ from one of two causes, or both combined. 
Either the atmosphere is kept too moist or the 
border is too cold, and probably wet, for the 
natural roots to make progress in at the time; 
and to supply the demands of a large expanse of 
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foliage, these air-roots are thrown out. If the 
natural roots were in a border that, in texture, 
temperature, and moisture, was congenial to 
their nature and the atmosphere of the vinery 
what it ought to be, there would be no air- 
roots.”—J. M., South Hants. 

5141.— Black Currants and Goose¬ 
berries for show.—Black Currants will be 
difficult to keep till August 28th, unless you can 
do something to keep a dry atmosphere around 
them. I saw, the other day, in a cottage gar¬ 
den, a large umbrella fastened over a Currant 
buBb, and suspected the proprietor was testing 
his ingenuity to keep bis fruit for a show. 
Something of this kind will keep the Black 
Currants, if it is possible to keep them, and 
also prevent the Gooseberries bursting.—E. H. 

5077.— Peach-trees. —Your question is not 
very clear as to how you are going to treat your 
Peach-trees subsequently. If you intend to 
plant them out in an open border it is more than 
probable that all your labour will be in vain, 
unless you have a wall or warm fence on which 
to train them, and even in that case the aspect 
of the wall must be either east or south; but it is 
very little use to attempt to grow Peaches away 
from a wall. Should you decide to carry out 
your proposed plan the preparation of the border 
must be the same whether there is a wall or not. 
Chopping up the sods now is a good plan. There 
is no necessity to take away all the old soil; if 
it is taken out in a space 4 feet over and 18 inches 
deep it will be sufficient. You must dilute the 
liquid from your stable by the addition of at 
least one-half of clear water. I should advise 
you to wait until all the leaves have fallen from 
the trees before you plant them, and then shake 
away at least one-half of the old soil and dis¬ 
entangle some of the roots. If you turn out the 
balls and plant them without disturbing the 
roots you will find that you will experience 
some difficulty in getting the water to enter the 
old ball of soil.—J. C. C. 

5117.— Keeping Apples.— Pack the Apples in the 
barrels, and place them on bricks in the cellar. Make a 
note of where the earliest are placed, so that they may be 
easily got at when required. There is no better place than 
a oellar for keeping late fruit.—E. H. 

- Apples and Pears may be sweated—i.e., 

laid in heapB to heat, and then stored away in 
an Apple room, or in a dry, dark vault, in heaps, 
uncovered, except during frost. This plan, 
though very generally adopted, has the objec¬ 
tion of being more or less injurious to the quality 
and flavour of the fruit; probably the best way 
is to get them dry, and pack them in baskets 
or barrels, with a layer of dried Fern fronds at 
bottom, sides, and top, but not between the 
fruit. Fern fronds are in everyway preferable 
to Straw or bran. Under no consideration keep 
them in a damp place.— Percy Allis. 

5180.— Strawberry plants.— Cut off all the runners 
at once, and let in the sunshine and air to ripen the 
crowns. Stir up the surface soil between the plants freely 
and often with the Dutch hoe to keep down weeds ana 
enoourage healthy root-aotion near the surface.—E. II. 

5125.— Canker In Melons.— Cover the affected parts 
with quicklime, changing it occasionally. Do not water 
the centre of the frame, nor yet damp the foliage at that 
point. Ventilate freely, especially early in the morning.— 

' 5149 .—Vine leaves destroyed by sulphur.— All 
you can do is to maintain a genial, buoyant atmosphere to 
enoourage the new leaves now breaking forth to get strong. 
The Grapes will probably not oolour well, but they may 
ripen so as to be usable if the mildew has been killed.— 
E. II. 

Autumn manuring of Strawberries. 
—It is often supposed that it is best to allow 
Strawberry beds to remain untouched after they 
are trimmed over at the end of the fruiting 
season, decaying leaves, weeds, and all litter 
being carefully removed, and a clean surface 
maintained until a mulching is given during 
winter or early spring to support the crop of 
fruit. From careful observation and extensive 
experience in Strawberry growing, I make it a 
practice to give the main supply of nourishment 
immediately after the last gathering of fruit has 
been made. The useless leaves and runners 
having been removed from the, plants, the 
ground hoed and levelled nicely round the 
collars of the plants, a good coating of half- 
rotted manure is applied. The plants get the 
full benefit of it while they are making their 
growth, and are well prepared for supporting a 
heavy crop next season. It is admitted by ex¬ 
perienced practitioners that success in fruit¬ 
growing of every description is obtained by the 
treatment the plants receive during the previous 
autumn.—A. 


HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING. 

ONCIDIUMS IN WARDIAN CASES. 
Will “Matt. Bramble” kindly tell me if any 
of these Orchids will do in Wardian cases, ana, 
if so, which kinds are the beet to procure — 
Tiny. 

*** Yes, there are some species of this family 
which will succeed in a Wardian case in a sit¬ 
ting-room ; but it should not stand always in 
the shady window, because these Oncidiums 
like some sun and abundance of light. The 
plants here recommended should be grown 
upon blocks of wood, or in small baskets, and be 
suspended from the roof, as not only can their 
flowers be seen to the best advantage in this 
way, but they will make finer growths. The 
following half-dozen kinds may be grown in the 
shells of the Cocoa-nut; these should be sawn 
in half, holes made in the bottom to allow the 
water to run away freely, and nearly fill them 
with small pieces of broken pots and some 
pieces of charcoal, upon this some rough peat- 
fibre, covering the surface with some growing 
Sphagnum. I merely Buggest these shells as 
they are not so staring as pots or pans ; there is 
no other reason, saving that they assimilate 
better with the other plants. 

0 . bifolium, and its variety majus, has been a 
rare plant for some years, but has been imported 
in quantities this season, so that I should advise 
amateurs to secure it while it is cheap. It 
is a dwarf plant, with dark-green ovate bulbs, 
which are more or less marked with black near 
the top, and, as its name implies, bears a pair of 
short leaves on the summit. The flowers are 
produced during the late spring and early 
summer months, and are large for the size of the 
plant, especially those of the majus variety. 
They are clear bright-yellow in colour, the 
outer portion of the flower being spotted with 
brown. It comes from Monte Video, and it 
enjoys copious waterings. 

0 . cheirophorum is a dwarf plant, and a 
somewhat good grower and bloomer. It bears 
dense panicles of flowers, which are of a bright 
golden-yellow colour; individually the flowers 
are not attractive, but they are so in the mass, 
and, moreover, they arc delicately fragrant, and 
form a welcome addition to a group of flowers 
in a cut Btate. The blooms appear in the autumn 
months ; it comes from Columbia. 

0. cucullatum.— This is a lovely plant, 
which comes from an elevation of 10,000 or more 
feet in the mountains of New Grenada, and pro¬ 
duces nodding racemes of distinct and charming 
flowers. These vary considerably, but usually 
have the sepals and petals rose-coloured, and the 
lip reddish purple, spotted with deep purple. It 
usually blooms throughout the winter months. 

O. Limminghei is a neat plant that should be 
grown upon a block of wood, which it will creep 
round and clothe like Ivy. The bulbs are small 
and flattened, bearing a solitary leaf, which is 
deep green, freckled all over with crimson dots. 
The flowers are produced upon long footstalks 
and singly or in pairs ; the sepals and petals are 
usually olive-green, transversely barred with 
brown, lip large, yellow, profusely ornamented 
with crimson spots. It blooms during summer, 
and it comes from the mountain regions of 
Brazil. 

0. ornithorhynchum —This is the most robust 
grower of the six, and will thrive well as a pot- 
plant. The foliage and bulbs are of a pale- 
green hue, and the flowers, which are borne on 
branching spikes, are of a clear rose colour, de¬ 
liciously fragrant, resembling the well-known 
Cherry-pie-plant (Heliotrope). It blooms in 
autumn ana winter, and comes from Mexico. 

0 . PHALiKXorsis is a Bomewhat similar plant 
to 0 . cucullatum, flowers in the spring months, 
and comes from Ecuador. The flowers are 
borne on slender, erect spikes. These are 
large, creamy-white, spotted and barred with 
reddish-violet. It is one of the handsomest 
kinds in the whole family. 

Matt. Bramble. 

5070 —Liquid manure for an Aralia. 
—I have grown Ar&lias in my rooms for many 
years, and find them the most repaying of all 
evergreen plants. The manure which I use, and 
which agrees perfectly with them, is Jensen's 
fish manure. I apply it both in a solid as well 
as liquid form, if in the former I strew it on 
the surface of the pot, and fork it in slightly. In 
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the latter I put a measure of half-a-pint to about 
a gallon of water. Of this liquid form I mix a 
small quantity again with the plain water, and 
give it to the plants about once a-weea in the 
summer time only. The 9tems of Aralias are 
usually bare, but since I have used Jensen s 
manure my plants continue to throw out fresh 
shoots from the base, which in time grow up and 
quite hide the bare stem of the original plant. I 
never allow mine to grow higher than 3 feet, 
when I cut off the crown and strike that in 
water. I then cut down the old stem to the 
height the young shoots have reached. This 
throws out a crown of leaves again at the joint, 
where they once fell off, and by this means I 
have obtained quite a bush of the handsome, 
glossy Fig-like leaves. It is the nature of the 
Aralia to cast off one setof leaves when the young 
ones are ready to take their place ; and at these 
joints it will cast out roots readily, or leaves 
again, if left in the pot, and cut down to the 
height required. The way I propagate mine is 
as follows : I cut down the plant to the height 
from which I wish it again to throw out leaves. 
The piece I have taken off I shorten to about 
two joints below the crown. I then fill a dark- 
coloured Hyacinth glass with rain-water, and 
put the stem of the Aralia into it, as you would 
an ordinary cut-flower. I do not touch it again, 
except to add more water in case of evaporation 
until I see the roots 
sprouting, which they 
will do in about ten 
days’time. I then drop 
in about 2 inches of 
fine mould from the 
garden, and I repeat 
this process every other 
day till the glass is 
about half or three- 
parts full, and then I 
pot them into 4-inch 
pots, in common garden 
mould, well drained. 

I believe any glass 
would answer the pur¬ 
pose, and I only used 
the Hyacinth glasses, 
as I happened to have 
them, and they are 
convenient in shape.— 

S. L. S. 

5073. — Storing 
bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums. — Drying 
these and hanging up 
by the roots throughout 
the winter I have found 
to be a complete fail¬ 
ure. One year I tried 
the experiment with 
100 plants, putting 
half in the cellar and 
the remainder in the 
attic ; but not one 
survived to tell the tale. If you have no fire- 
heat, try an oil-stove in the room. This will 
be found to be inexpensive and efficacious to 
keep off damp. Give plenty of air on fine days. 


Th© Grape Myrtle (Lagerstnemia indica). 
—In the rage for novelties, many old plants of 
sterling merit are apt to be overlooker], and in 
the front rank of these may well be placed this 
beautiful shrub, which, without any particular 
care or attention, will be about this season 
heavily laden with its bright rose-pink coloured 
flowers, whose beautifully crimped and frilled 
petals add so much to the attractiveness of the 
specimen. It is a plant that is almost hardy, 
yet it is frequently kept in a stove, where, as a 
rule, it grows freely, but flowers little. The 
best place for this in order to flower it success¬ 
fully is an intermediate house during the grow¬ 
ing season, and it may be wintered in a lower 
temperature, as upon the winter’s rest will the 
future display of blossoms to a great extent 
depend. There are two varieties, in one of 
which the blooms are lighter in colour than that 
above mentioned, and are not so showy in a 
mass. These Lagerstrcemias are know'n as 
Indian Lilacs and Crape Myrtles. They can be 
easily propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots put in during the summer and kept close 
till rooted ; or cuttings of the older wood may be 
put in at; any time during the autumn, and will 
strike fairly well if kept in a greenhouse.—H. P. 
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HERBACEOUS P.EONIES. 

These are grand border flowers, especially the 
bright-red and white kinds, which are so mas¬ 
sive and showy that they arrest attention from 
afar, and produce a fine effect in borders. To 
grow them well they must have plenty of room 
for the spread of their foliage, and a great depth 
of soil for their roots. A good, moist loam, 
particularly when enriched by the addition of 
cow-manure, is the soil best suiied to them. They 
can be planted at almost any time from October 
to April ; but, generally speaking, the best 
timO' is in the spring, just as the crowns are 
moving, when a division may be made by cutting 
them through, as they increase in the same way 
aa Dahlias, the Paeonies being very like them in 
the formation of tubers, which some of them 
produce in quantity, and grow to quite a large 
size. The most suitable situation for these her¬ 
baceous Paeonies is at the back of flow’er-borders, 
or in front of shrubs, as there they get shelter and 
show off to the greatest advantage. They also 
look well as isolated plants on lawns ; but 
wherever placed they must have support by 
being staked and tied, as their big blooms 
are a great weight, and bear the shoots down 
to the ground. Instead of cutting these off wheu 
the plants have finished flowering, as is often 
done, they should be left to ripen and die away jl 


naturally, the foliage being necessary, as loDgas 
it remains green, to feed and finish the crowns. 
The common P. officinalis is the typical 
European kind, and from it the hybrid sorts 
have chiefly been obtained, and albiflora, sinen¬ 
sis, and edulis, Chinese species, the forms of the 
latter being particularly fine. The European 
varieties flower early and the Chinese late, so 
I that the flowering season is considerably 
! prolonged. Amongst the hybrid varieties there 
is an extensive variety of colours—white, pale- 
yellow, salmon-flesh coloured, and a numerous 
intermediate series between pale-pink and the 
brightest purple. Among the oldest varie¬ 
ties the following are the most remarkable 
—viz., grandiflora (double white), Louis Van 
Iloutte, papaveriflora, rubra triumphans, sul- 
phurea plcnisaima, rosea superba, Zo<$, Mdme. 
Calot, Gloria Patriae, and Prince Troubetskoy. 
Some of the most beautiful among those of a 
more recent date are : Arthemise atro-sanguinea, 
Virgo Maria, Mdme. Lemoine, L’Esperance, 
Triomphe de l Exposition de Lille, Jeanne 
d'Arc, Eug&ne Verdier, and Mdme. Lemoinier, 
and amongst others most worthy of notice may 
be named Mdme. Lebon, Marie Lemoine, Henri 
Laurent, Mdme. Jules Elie, multicolor, Stanley, 
Charlemagne, Mdme. (Teissier, Bernard Palissy, 
and Van Dyck. Besides these, there are many 
other commoner varieties—for example, the 
varieties of P. officinalis (such as anemona*fiora, 
rubra, and Sabina), and the varieties of P. albi¬ 
flora, peregrina, paradoxa, and especially the 


small-growing tenuifolia, with feathery foliage 
and large red blossoms. There is also a 
large double variety of this species ; these, as 
well as the varieties, are perfectly hardy and 
need no care in winter to preserve them from 
frost, however severe. P. N. Y. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PALMS. 

“Kentia’s” request reminds me of my name¬ 
sakes list of his qualifications. He asks for “in¬ 
formation respecting management of Palms, as 
to soil, gas, air, feeding, &c., and the title of 
any work on the subject.” This matter I briefly 
treated upon some few weeks ago ; if it stirred 
up the latent love for these plants in anyone 1 
have my reward, for I adore them and they 
have truly been called the glory of the tropical 
world. Before I go into the cultivation of 
Palms I will answer the last query first. The 
only work I can recommend “Kentia” is 
“Choice Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” by 
B. S. Williams, Upper Holloway, London, 
in which will be found much reliable infor¬ 
mation and descriptions of more Palms than 
are to be found in any other work I know of. It 
has been argued against Palm growing that 
they attain to such dimensions that even the 
largest plant-houses in 
the world will not ac¬ 
commodate them for 
more than a few’ years ; 
but to this I answ’er, 
then, if you have not 
one of the largest 
houses in the world, 
do not grow such 
gigantic kinds. There 
are sorts which will not 
grow beyond the di¬ 
mensions of a fair- 
sized greenhouse or 
stove in a century ; 
but such kinds as these 
I would not advise an 
amateur to invest in 
because they would be 
so many years before 
they became ornamen¬ 
tal, but select kinds 
which grow freely, that 
become characteristic 
in a few years, and 
will be many years 
before they grow out 
of the space you have 
at command. The soil 
for Palms when young 
should be a mixture 
of about two parts 
peat, one part loam, 
and one of sharp sand ; 
this, being a light soil, 
will induce them to grow more quickly than 
a stiller kind, and at this period the plants 
are wanted to grow as rapidly as possible, 
and, in the case of Palms which are to be 
grown permanently in a window’, I would 
advise the continuance of this soil, as in such a 
position there is little fear of the plants grow ing 
too fast; but in a small stove or greenhouse the 
case is different, and here I advise a change of 
soil after the leaves become characterised, 
making the peat the smaller portion, and allow¬ 
ing the loam to largely predominate. Do not 
over-pot them, but feed them with liquid cow- 
manure, or top-dress them with dried cow- 
manure. This will sustain them equally as well 
as one or two repottings, always provided they 
are regularly supplied with water ; for Palms are 
large drinkers, without a single exception, and 
the spiny Palms the greatest of all. Some of 
my readers may ask what I mean by character¬ 
ised leaves. Palms, roughly speaking, are 
divided into tw r o sections: 1st, those kinds with 
feathery leaves ; and 2nd, those with fan-shaped 
leaves. Now, none of either section produce 
these leaves at first fiom the seed, but continue 
| for tw’o, and sometimes three, years to make a 
single plain, strongly-ribbed leaf ; and after the 
mature-shaped leaf appears they are said to be 
characterised, or characteristic of their proper 
condition, and until this occurs they are not 
very ornamental. As may be supposed, like 
most other plants in a seedling state, 

Palms enjoy air, if it is genial, and no hard- 
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and-fast rale can be laid down for this ; but in 
the matter of temperature nearly all kinds en¬ 
joy heat, and some a very great deal, while in 
the matter of sponging it may be taken as a 
hard-and-fast rale that the leaves of all plants 
can never be too clean, and Palm-leaves, being 
smooth, can be easily sponged and syringed 
should they become encumbered by dust and 
dirt. And here lies the great advantage of 
smooth-leaved over woolly-leaved plants : the 
first may be made clean at any time with a 
little labour, the latter must be grown clean and 
kept so, for they cannot be freed from it. 
Palms withstand the deleterious influences of 
gas fairly well, if the plants are kept below the 
lights ; but no plants will thrive for any length 
of time in a close, gas-heated room. 

I think this answers all the questions of 
“ Kentia,” and I will, therefore, describe some 
kinds of Palms suitable for the stove, and also 
some suitable for greenhouse culture, com¬ 
mencing with 

Stove kind3. —Areca lutescens is an elegant 
feather-leaved kind, the foot-stalks of the leaves 
being rich yellow, spotted and freckled with 
black, and the leaves are a shining bright-green. 
Its leaves are beautifully arched, and it is suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to be used in the greenhouse, or 
in tiie open air during the summer months, but 
it must De removed to the stove for the winter. 
While the plants of this species are still 
young it is one of the best for table decoration. 
Calamus asperrimus : All the members of this 
family are climbing Palms, and to their stems 
we are indebted for the seats to our cane- 
bottomed chairs ; they do not, however, take on 
their climbing character until they get too large 
for an amateur’s house, and when this occurs 
they may be thrown away. This kind is a bold¬ 
growing, spiny plant, with arching feathery 
leaves, ana exceedingly beautiful. Calamus 
plumo8us, distinct from the preceding, less 
robust, deep-green leaves, the stems armed with 
long black spines. My readers will observe my 
previous hints upon spiny Palms. Chamredorea 
Ernest! Augusti is a slender-growing plant with 
stems about as thick as an ordinary whip-handle. 
The leaves are entire, deeply lobed, strongly 
ribbed, and deep-green. It flowers freely, and 
the long spikes are rich orange - scarlet, the 
male and female plants being separate. Cocoa 
Weddeliana: This is the most beautiful of all 
cultivated Palms, and one of the best plants I 
have ever seen I saw recently in an amateur’s 
stove. There are different varieties, those which 
should be avoided being the forms with straight 
and not arching leaves ; the plume-like leaves 
are very finely divided, smooth, and dark-green 
on the upper side, glaucous beneath. Euterpe 
edulis is another very elegant, plume-leaved, 
smooth, light-green Palm of great beauty. 
Geonoma gracilis is a beautiful companion to 
the Cocos before-mentioned, and its leaves are 
even more pendent, and they are bright green 
on both surfaces. Glaziova inaignis may be 
likened to a large edition of Cocos Weddeliana, 
and it may be recommended as thriving in a 
somewhat lower temperature that it does. 
Livlstona altissima, a fine, fan-leaved Palm, 
with bright-green leaves and spiny stems—one 
of the best of the genus. Thrinax graminifolia, 
an elegant, fan-leaved kind, the petioles being 
slender, the leaves divided halfway down into 
narrow segments ; these are bright-green above, 
glaucous beneath. T. multiflora is another kind 
of more robust growth, but equally beautiful, as 
also is T. radiata. 

Greenhouse kinds. —Areca monostachya is a 
slender-stemed species, with plume-like pendent 
leaves, which are deep-green. It quickly reaches 
the age of maturity, and will ripen seeds by 
which the stock may be increased. Chanuedorea 
Wendlandi: This is a beautiful plant for indoor 
decoration, bearing beautiful feathery leaves of 
a bright shining green. This, like the species 
enumerated in tne list of stove kinds, frequently 
produces seeds under cultivation. Chameerops 
mi mil is is a fan-leaved kind, with spiny foot¬ 
stalks and glaucous foliage; it is more orna¬ 
mental than the Chinese C. FortuneL Kentia 
Forsteriana is a feather-leaved kind of great 
beauty, smooth and dark-green. Other hand¬ 
some species of this genus are K. Belmoreana, 
K. australis, Baueri, and sapida, the two 
latter, however, being large and very slow 

g rowers. Latania borbonica is one of the 

andsomest of the fan-leaved kinds. Amateurs 
should, however, avoid those plants with 
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very long footstalks to the leaves, as this indi¬ 
cates their having been drawn up quickly in 
heat; they are not only less ornamental, but, as 
they form shorter stems in the greenhouse, the 
plants remain actually ugly for a long time. 
Phoenix dactylifera, the Date Palm of commerce, 
is a handsome plant, which soon becomes charac¬ 
terised from seed. P. reclinata is another and 
more spreading kind, with light-green leaves; 
whilst P. tenuis is a very compact and beautiful 
plant, with dark-green feathery leaves. Ptyeho- 
sperma Alexandra is a beautiful kind, its 
plume-like leaves being smooth, red in a young 
state, changing with age to light-green. Rhapis 
flabelliformis has slender stems, and small dark- 
green, fan-shaped leaves ; it is a beautiful table 
or window-plant. A still more elegant kind is 
R. humilis, in which the ends of the fan-leaves 
are drooping; but at the same time it is much 
scarcer. Seaforthia elegans: This much re¬ 
sembles the Ptychosperma mentioned above, 
and, like it, attains to a large size with age; it 
is, however, extremely handsome in a young 
state. In the above notes I have said nothing 
respecting Palm seeds, and when to sow them. 
Amateurs who intend raising their Palms from 
seed should endeavour to command stove-heat 
for this purpose, as they germinate more quickly, 
and they also grow more rapidly into character 
in heat. In the case of imported seeds, they 
should be sown immediately they come to hand, 
independent of the season ; and in the case of 
home-grown seeds it is well to keep them in a 
damp plaoe for about a month before sowing, in 
order to ensure their being ripened. 

Humphrey Clinker. 


STEPHANOTIS IN A COOL HOUSE. 

I often see it stated in Gardening, and 
hear many gardeners say, that the beautiful 
Stephanotis will not grow to do any good in any 
other house exoept the stove. I enclose you a 
truss off one grown in a house with Ferns, Palms, 
&c. ; the temperature of which is rarely 50 degs. 
in winter by fire heat, and oftener 45 degs. It 
has been as low as 35 degs. in very severe frosts. 
The plant has now been in its present quarters 
for nearly three years; it is a perfect mass of 
bloom, all the trusses being as fine and finer 
than the one enclosed, with the exception of one 
or two, not more. The treatment it receives is 
this: I give it a liberal supply of water in summer, 
with an occasional dose of liquid-manure (not too 
strong), which I find benefits it greatly, gradu¬ 
ally withholding the supply of water until it is 
only just kept slightly moist in the winter months. 
\V ith this treatment it grows and flowers wonder¬ 
fully well. Several practical gardeners have 
seen it, and say they have never seen one with 
finer trusses of flowers or more of them, for the 
size of the plant. I send you this thinking it may 
encourage amateur gardeners to try this beautiful 
climber in their greenhouses. Now is the time 
to get one, as it will have time to get inured to 
the cooler temperature of the greenhouse before 
winter comes on. This I have found the best 
way to do with other stove plants that are to be 
grown in a temperature very little, if any, above 
that of an ordinary greenhouse. I also have in 
the same house, Euphorbia jacquiniseflora, a 
Croton, and several other stove plants. The 
Euphorbia does very well, as also does the 
Croton, but the latter has not quite so much 
colour as in the stove. G. R. P. 

# % Extremely good flowers of Stephanotis, 
showing that the treatment given is thoroughly 
congenial to the plant.—E d. 


5058.— Glass for a greenhouse roof.— 
If there is any advantage, apart from the cul¬ 
tural requirements of greenhouse plants, in 
having ground glass, you may do so ; Dut as far 
as the welfare of the plants is concerned clear 
glass would be preferable, although there is not 
much difference in the behaviour of plants grown 
under the different kinds of glass. Daring my 
experience I have had to deal with ground glass 
as well as that known as Hartiy’s patent rolled, 
but I have not been able to detect any appre¬ 
ciable benefit from either. The last-mentioned 
sort of glass is supposed by some not to require 
shading in bright weather, even for the most 
tender plants, but that is a mistake. I have 
had Vine leaves and other plants injured by the 
action of the sun under that kind of glass as 
much os any other.—J. C. C. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

Potting Odontoglossums. 

“ W. B. G.” asks me what he shall do with his 
Odontoglossum Alexandra flowers; they are 
getting mouldy, and breeding fly, and when 
shall they be repotted ? In the first plaoe, I 
should think the flowers are getting old, and it 
would be a great relief to the plants if they were 
cut off at once ; gather them up carefully and 
burn them ; this will greatly assist in getting rid 
of the fly; if, however, it is not exterminated, to 
continue to wash tho3e affected with tepid water, 
in which has been mixed some softsoapanda little 
Tobacco-juice. Fumigation is quicker, but it is 
also more risky, and I may at once tell you that 
I am (prejudiced—if you like) entirely set 
against this system for keeping Orchids clean, 
having suffered once or twice rather severely. 
Perhaps my readers may say I gave it them 
too hot, and I think very likely that was the 
case, but not through my giving them too great 
a quantity of smoke at one time ; the fact is, my 
experience goes to prove that the operator 
never knows what the fumigating mixtures 
are composed of, and, therefore, for delicate 
plants there is always more or less risk. As re¬ 
gards potting and repotting Odontoglossums, 
opinions differ as to which is the best time to 
repot. In the neighbourhood of London 
some of the largest growers repot or surface 
their plants in the month of September; but I 
do not approve of the operation being performed 
at this season. Some of my readers may 
shout, “Your reason—come, your reason, 
Matt. ?” but I give you a reason on compulsion. 
“ No,” as Jack Falstaff said, “ if reasons were &s 
plentiful as Blackberries, I would give no man a 
reason on compulsion but as you, Mr. Editor, 
have kindly asked me to do so, it alters the 
case. I always think the best time to pot a 
plant is just when it shows signs of fresh life. By 
taking it at this time there are very few active 
roots, and there is less risk of damaging it; 
then, as new roots form and the young growth 
commences, and the flower-spikes begin to push 
up, the new soil is ready for the young roots to 
penetrate, and everything goes as merrily as a 
marriage bell. Now, Odontoglossums begin to 
move in the month of February, and this I consider 
the very beat time in the whole season to repot. 
Look at the plants now ; their young growths are 
half made and the potsare full of active roots, and 
by the time the month of September comes round, 
what use can the new potting material be to the 
plant ? It simply lies round it and receives all 
the winter’s moisture, and when the spring¬ 
time comes, and the plants require enlivening, 
it has become sour and stagnant, and to this I 
attribute the reason of seeing so many Odonto- 
gloasums in a bad state, growing without any 
adherence to the soil, and requiring pegging or 
tying to render them firm enough to stand erect, 
instead of being firmly rooted into the soil. No, 
my readers, depend upon it, September is the 
wrong month ; take old “ Matt.'s” advice, and 
pot in spring. At the same time, I would guard 
you against using too much soil of any kind, and 
do not overpot. Drain well. About a third of 
the pot, or even less, will be ample to leave for 
soil, which should oonsist of rough peat-fibre. 
Sphagnum Moss, and a little coarse, sharp sand. 
Press the soil down tolerably firm, and surface 
with a thin layer of living Sphagnum Moss, 
chopped small, as it forms a nice soft bed for 
the reception of the young roots, to which they 
are very partial, like Matt. Bramble. 

5142.—Pertilisingf Chinese Primulas. 
In order to ensure sncoess, the plants should 
have a plaoe on a light sunny shelf or open lattice 
stage m a house with a dry and airy atmos¬ 
phere ; they should also be kept somewhat dry 
at the root In the forenoon, when the sun is 
shining, take a small soft camel-hair brush and 
go over all the expanded blossoms, pushing the 
point into the eye of each flower so as to take up 
the pollen from the (five) anthers, and deposit 
it—in part at least—upon the point of the pistil. 
Work in this way from one flower to another, so 
as to distribute the pollen well, and repeat the 

f rocess three or more times on different days, 
f the flower falls and the bladder-like seed 
vessel in the base of the calyx swells up, the 
ovary is fertilised, and in due time the seed 
should be gathered. Some growers say that 
they can get more seed by standing the plants 
in the open air; but this I have not tiiel, and 
the above is the general method.—B. C. R. 
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CINERARIAS. 


GOLDEN MAIDEN HAIR FERNS. 


Those who are not conversant with the require¬ 
ments of the Cineraria in the summer months, 
frequently make a mistake in placing the plants 
in pits and frames exposed to the sun, thinking 
that by shading the lights they have done all 
that is requisite or necessary for the good of the 
plants. Bat it is not so. Cinerarias cannot 
have too cool and shady quarters during the 
summer, and there is another reason why they 
should be placed in a shady place, and that is 
because they want all the air they can get, 
which they cannot have when the lights must be 
over them to support the shading material. 
From this it will be seen that the best place for 
the frame in which they are to be grown is in 
the shade of a north wall or building where the 
lights can be taken off during the day and tilted 
over them at night, and in stormy weather dur¬ 
ing the day. Even in such a position a brick 
should be placed under each corner of the frame, 
so that the air can at all times circulate about 
the plants. There is nothing like a moderate 
amount of pot room, and plenty of air for Ciner¬ 
arias in the late summer and autumn months, so 
that the leaf-stalks may not be unduly drawn 
out. The plants that are first attacked with 
greenfly (to which the Cineraria is very liable) 
are those which do not get all the air they want, 
and whose roots are badly nourished ; but keep 
these two conditions right and no insects will 
trouble them. Although so subject to the 
attacks of greenfly when the treatment is not 
right, there should be no necessity to resort to 
fumigation with Tobacco paper until the plants 
are beginning to show flower. If there is one 
other condition more necessary than another to 
make success a certainty, it is that the plants 
stand on a cool bottom, such as a bed of soil or 
coal ashes affords ; but at the same time it is 
neoessary to keep worms out of the pots by 
letting them stand on a piece of slate or tile. 
It is also a mistake to have the soil too rich for 
Cinerarias. Many pride themselves when they 
see their plants developing large fat leaves, but 
these are not the plants that give the largest 
heads of flowers. A good turfy loam, with a fair 
sprinkling of coarse sand, will grow theCineraria 
to perfection, if otherwise well managed, and 
stimulating liquids should be avoided until the 
flower stems begin to rise. When the plants 
have arrived at that stage it is quite safe to 
conclude that the pots are full of roots, and that 
they would be benefited if they had some gentle 
stimulating liquid. A bucketful of horse 
droppings, placed in an old bag and thrown into 
about 12 gallons of water, makes a nourishing 
liquid. With regard to potting, large-sized 
pots are objectionable for this plant. Those 
o inches and 7 inches in diameter are quite large 
enough for the ordinary gardener; but when 
full-sized specimen plants are wanted, pots one 
size larger are necessary. These notes would be 
incomplete without a brief reference to the treat¬ 
ment of the plants in the autumn, as it cannot be 
too well known that the Cineraria makes better 
growth in a pit or frame than in a heated atruc 
tore. Thev should, therefore, be left in the pits 
as long as it is safe to do so without exposing 
them to frosty_ J. C. C 

6137. —Begonias and Gloxinias.— Yes; 

the liquid mentioned will be quite safe, but be 
sure it is weak, as fowls’ manure is very fiery. 
Water should be freely given to both subjects 
when in full growth and flower, but never until 
the soil shows signs of dryness, or the pot sounds 
hollow when rapped. Tobacco smoke will spoil 
the blooms that are open, but will not injure the 
foliage, unless very strong. I like to damp the 
plants overhead slightly in bright weather Mfore 
they come into bloom, but very seldom after. 
The former require more air and less heat and 
moisture than the second.—B. C. R. 

6124. — Saxifrages and Solomon’s 
Seed. —Lift the roots of Solomon’s Seal in 
autumn, as soon as the growth dies down; pot 
them, and keep in a cold pit, introducing them 
into a warm nouse as required for succession 
during the winter. Saxifraga granulata, or any 
other kind required to flower in pots (S.pyra¬ 
midal is is well adapted for this purpose), may 
be potted any time during autumn, and be 
placed under cover before severe weather sets 
in.—E. H. 

6126.— Propagating Potentillas.— Double Poten 
tillaa are best propagated by division of the root-crowns in 
autumn or spring. They may also be raised from eeeda 
All new varieties are obtained, frepn seeds.—E. ~ 
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This popular genus of Ferns includes a few 
species which are ornamented with a farinose 
powder similar to that family of Ferns so well 
known as Gold and Silver Ferns (Gymno- 
gramma). The two kinds named here are ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful, but very distinct, and are 
well deserving the attention of everyone pos¬ 
sessed of a fernery or Wardian case. There is 
nothing exceptional in the treatment of these 
two speoies. Those who have the common 
Maiden-hair Fern (A. cuneatum) doing well 
may hope to be equally fortunate with these. 

A. sulphubeum. —This is a charming small¬ 
growing species, which was originally introduced 
from Cnili by the Messrs. Backhouse, of York. 
It is usually considered a difficult plant to 
manage, but this arises, I imagine, from its 
being kept too warm. Our illustration was 



Adiantum sulphureum. Engraved from a plant 
growing in the open air. 


taken from a plant which grew in the open air 
during last summer, but the plant suddenly dis¬ 
appeared, so that the opportunity of testing its 
hardiness was lost. The fronds vary in length 
from 4 inches to 1 foot, they are three times 
divided (tripinnate); the pinnules when infertile 
are roundish, but when fertile they are obovate, 
uniform, furnished with copious soil, and clothed 
on the under side with a dense, shining, golden- 
yellow, farinose powder. 

A. Williamsi is a more robust-growing plant 
than the preceding ; it has been introduced from 
the mountains of Pern by Mr. Williams, of 
Upper Holloway. It is said to have been found 
growing at an elevation of some 12,000 feet, 
consequently, it thrives admirably in a cool 
fernery; indeed, the golden farina with which 
the stems and under side of the fronds are 
powdered appears to remain longer upon the 
plant under cool treatment than when grown in 
stronger heat. It appears to be as free in 
growth as A. cuneatum; the fronds are from 
12 inches to 18 inches long, light and graceful, 
and admirably adapted for cutting. H. 


6134.— New Zealand Flax (Pbormium 
tenax).—This grows freely in the open air during 
the summer, yet it is almost too late to put it out 
now, so I should advise the plants being potted 
and kept under glass. Use fair-sized pots, ac¬ 
cording to the size of the plants, and a compost 
of good fibrous loam, with a fourth each of peat 
and leaf-soil and a little coarse sand, will grow 
them well. Drain well, and keep the plants 
rather close for a time until established and 
growing. This subject requires an abundant 
supply of water while in full growth, but 
should be kept rather on the dry side of moist 
throughout the winter. Unless planted ont, 
ive a good shift every spring.—B. C. R. 

- This plant is very easy of cultivation. 

In sheltered situations it may be planted out 
with a little protection in winter, but the best 
place for it is the cool greenhouse in winter, 
where, if well grown, it forms an ornamental 
object. It may be potted either in peat, or loam 
and peat, or loam and leaf-mould. The usual 
culture given to soft-wooded plants will be suit¬ 
able. Keep it well supplied with moisture, and 
syringe or sponge the leaves occasionally to keep 
them clean.—E. H. 

5138.— Destroying red spider.— If you 
persevere with the soap and water mixture, 
syringing it well among the foliage, you will 
ultimately get rid of the spider. The work may 
be made easier by moving the plants to the 
open air ; the soap and water will not in¬ 
jure the plants. Soapsuds from the laundry will 
do, or, failing this, use soft soap, at the rate of 
2 ozs. to 3 gallons of water, syringing the plants 
daily with it for a week in the evening.— 
E. H. 

-The free use of the tyiince, ted an cccatkcalwaeh 

ing with lime or sulphur, is the best way to get rid of this 
troublesome pest; the sulphur will do no harm whatever 
to the plants. A season like the present one has been any¬ 
thing but favourable to red spider, and I cannot help 
thinking you must have been careless in letting it spread. 
—Percy Allis. 

6181.— Unhealthy Christmas Roses.- The yellow 
leaves may be dying off in the course of nature from ripe¬ 
ns*. Better set the plant out in the border and leave it to 
get strong.—E. H. 

6069.—Ants in a conservatory.- If not near the 
roots of plants pour a little paraffin oil in the run, then 
pour on some boiling water; one dressing is generally 
enough.—F bkmah. 


LIQUID MANURE FOR PLANTS. 

The application of food in liquid form is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most important details of plant 
culture, yet it is sadly neglected by amateur 
gardeners, who think if the plants have had a 
dash of cold water that all is done that is neces¬ 
sary. I frequently hear people say that they 
oannot imagine how the beautiful plants one 
finds in market places can be grown in the small 
pots they are in. Well, the whole secret lies in 
the constant feeding with liquid-manure that 
they get. A little and often is the safest 
motto, if powerful stimulants, such as guano. 
Standee's manure, Clay’s fertiliser, soot, and the 
many other things that afford food for plants are 
used. One of the safest and best ways is to 
put a bag or old sack with manure or soot 
Into the water tanks, and allow it to gradually 
exhaust itself, then take it out, and empty 
the contents on the manure-heap, and pat 
fresh material in ; or, if dry powder manures 
are applied, mix the prescribed quantity with 
each large can of water, and apply to all plants 
that need it, finishing off with clear water for 
those plants that do not need it. In warm 
weather, when plants are making rapid growth, 
plants will absorb a good deal of liquid food ; 
but I would caution young beginners against 
overdoing the application, as the strongest 
plants can be ruined by having the soil ren¬ 
dered sour by overdoses of any kind. I lately 
saw a quantity of Chrysanthemums standing in 
pans of farmyard liquid, but they looked worse 
than those that had not had any; therefore, 
beware of defeating the object in view. One 
must be guided by the look of the plants and 
the season ; for in a damp summer, like the pre¬ 
sent, the plants cannot absorb anything like the 
quantity of liquid food that they do when the 
sun shines every day; but if you value your 
plants always have the liquid food ready. 

J. G. H. 
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THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY (LIUUM 
AURATUM). 

There are now so many forms of this Lily, 
differing principally from each other in the 
markings of the flowers, that, at least in the case 
of some of them, the name of Golden-rayed Lily 
seems inappropriate ; while, on the other hand, 
some of the varieties have the rich golden band 
very clearly defined, and usually accompanied 
by beautifully-spotted petals. Enormous quan¬ 
tities of bulbs are every year imported into this 
country, and disposed of in great numbers at 
the various auction sales during the winter 
months. Among the bulbs tnus brought 
together, a great variety is to be found in the 
profusion in which the flowers are borne, in their 
size, markings, and manner of arrangement on 
the stem. As wide a difference also exists in the 
height of the stem, the arrangement of the foliage 
thereon, and in the size and shape of the leaves. A 
very good variety, more especially adapted for pot 
culture, is that chara c terised by stout, sturdy stems 
(dwarfer than many others), rather narrow 
pointed leaves, thickly arranged on the stem, 
and, generally speaking, well shaped blooms 
prettily spotted. A direct contrast to this, and 
one greatly inferior as an ornamental plant, is 
furnished by a variety which, as a rule, is taller- 
growing than the last, but with a fewer number 
of leaves on the stem, and loo3e-looking blooms, 
which, from the length and weakness of the 
flower-stalks, hang down in such a manner that 
much of their beauty is lost. Resides this, 
the flowers are mostly very inferior in their 
markings to the shorter and more sturdy- 
habited varieties. Especially during a very 
hot summer, and more particularly in a position 
fully exposed to the sun, L. aura turn is some¬ 
times apt to lose a great many leaves, and when 
this happens the flowers seldom open in a 
satisfactory manner. This disease, or whatever 
it may be, I find affects the loose-growing 
kinds more readily than it does the shorter 
sturdier, and more densely-leaved forms. The 
best time to note the points of difference between 
them is when a great number are grown together 
under exactly the same conditions ; for in some 
particulars (that of height, for instance) a very 
great deal will depend upon the conditions under 
which they are grown, for if two plants are 
kept in pots, and one is grown entirely under 
glass while the other is kept outside until the 
blooms are on the point of expanding, this last 
will not be above half the height of the one that 
was protected throughout its growing season. 

I once saw a quantity of this Lily that was 
required for a certain purpose, the principal 
consideration being to have the plants as dwarf 
as possible. This object was attained by 
laying the bulbs in the open ground during the 
winter, and not potting them till they started into 
growth in the spring, when they were then potted 
and again plunged in the open ground. From the 
late season at which the bulbs were potted there 
were a few losses amongst them, but the majority 
did well, and in most cases flowered when still 
dwarf. Where this Lily is grown in pots for 
indoor decoration a succession can be maintained 
for some time, even though it does not submit 
to forcing well, as by a little gentle heat it can 
be had in bloom a month earlier than in the 
open ground, while by keeping some in a shady 
position, many of them can be retarded for a 
corresponding period. From the vast number 
of different forms of this Lily a few of the most 
distinct have had varietal names bestowed upon 
them. One of the finest of all the named 
varieties is platyphyllum, which, when first in¬ 
troduced, caused quite a sensation, but within 
the last two or three years it has been imported 
in greater numbers, and disposed of at the vari¬ 
ous auctions of bulbs during the winter, not 
only under the name of platyphyllum, but also 
as maoranthum. This variety is altogether a 
bolder growing plant than the ordinary auratum, 
and the stem is clothed with large, handsome 
leaves, which attract attention before the 
flowers make their appearance. 

The blooms, too, are also far more conspicuous 
than those of the other forms, both in their size 
and massive wax like character. They are 
shallower than the common kind, being, indeed, 
in many cases almost saucer-like in shape. The 
most densely-spotted variety of auratum, with 
occasionally a faint reddish streak down the 
centre of each petal, is known as pictum, while 
that in which the streak is more clearly defined 
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is rubro-vittatum. The best in this way is 
cruentum, but it is still very scarce, and 
always commands a good price. Some forms 
of this are greatly superior in their markings to 
others. Another very pretty but rare kind is 
virginale, clear white, except a slight yellowish 
band down the centre of each petal. Where 
L. auratum is grown in pots, thorough drain¬ 
age must be given, and at the same time the 
plants must not be allowed to suffer for want of 
water. If grown in small pots the bulbs should 
be put in as deep as possible; for shallow plant¬ 
ing is very injurious to this Lily in pots as well 
as in the open ground. With regard to pur¬ 
chasing the bulbs during the winter, I prefer to 
get them as soon as possible after their arrival 
in this country, and lay them in sand kept 
slightly moist until the roots commence to start, 
when they are at once potted. With regard to 
the size of the bulbs, I can safely say that the 
very large bulbs do not, as a rule, give a cor¬ 
respondingly large amount of bloom ; for some 
of the smaller bulbs will push up a stem quite 
equal in strength to that produced by others 
twice the size. The different varieties, except 
platyphyllum, cannot be distinguished by the 
bulbs, but this has a bulb composed of larger 
and whiter scales than the others, and can be 
readily picked out. H. 


MOVABLE V. FIXED SHADINGS. 
Those who have conservatories, or any kind of 
glass houses with plants in bloom, will'not need 
any reminder of the value of shading from bright 
sunshine, for a full exposure so brings the plants 
to a seedy look, while if too much shading is 
employed the plants get drawn up lanky, and 
very soon show what an important factor light 
is to their well being. Therefore, it becomes 
absolutely necessary to have the means at hand 
for subduing the ill effects of the powerful rays 
of sunshine without obstructing the necessary 
light from reaching the plants; therefore, fixed 
shadings are bad in principle, and cannot be 
defended on any good grounds, for, although 
they are largely used, I question if any 
gardener would defend them, except on 
the ground that they are but little trouble 
and in bright seasons they are the best 
makeshift that many can employ; but in 
a season like the present, when the sun but 
rarely shines out, and the light is much sub¬ 
dued by heavy rain-clouds, it considerably 
aggravates the evil to have a fixed shading on 
any of the glasshouses, for the plants get bo 
weakened that they will not bear exposure to 
ordinary sunlight without injury. I would, 
therefore, strongly urge on all who have plant 
houses to shade to adopt some kind of roller- 
blind for their use. It matters little what the 
material is, so long as it is stout, and only let 
down when the early morning sun strikes full on 
the house, and drawn up directly the sun is 
obscured by clouds or begins to decline, as after 
3 p.m. shading is not needed on houses facing 
full south. Light is so necessary to perfect the 
growth of nearly all kinds of vegetation that 
shading should only be employed when abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and removed directly it can be 
dispensed with. 

Hants* J. G. 


5146. —Eucalyptus globulus.—I should 
let them alone until the spring, though they 
might be topped a little, if necessary, and cut 
them down to 3 feet or 4 feet from the pot. 
With a little care they will break into growth 
all right again. You might plant them out-of- 
doors, but unless your situation is exceptionally 
favourable the first severe winter will kill 
them. Healthy young stock of this plant is so 
easily raised from seed that I should not go to 
much trouble with such unwieldy specimens.— 
B. C. R. 

Striking Zonal Pelargoniums.— Now 
that the propagating season is again with us I 
should like to remind readers of Gardening 
that cuttings of any kind of Zonal Pelargoniums 
will root more certainly, and with much less 
trouble, in the open ground, if got in about 
the middle of this month, than in pots, Ac. 
Prepare a sheltered and sunny bed by digging 
it over and working in a little leaf-soil and sand, 
if possible, and just dibble tho cuttings in any¬ 
how, and all will be well rooted in three or four 
weeks’ time. Lift and pot up in September.— 
B. C. R. 


PRIZES FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

For best collections. 

The result of our last competition is as fol¬ 
lows : — 

First Prize.— Mr. R. A. Bradley, Field 
Edge, Alderly Edge, for a large and generally 
beautiful series of photographs of plants, hardy 
and tender ; some are excellent studies of plants 
in the open and rock garden, and hardy plants 
showing habit and flower admirably. 

Second Prize. —Mr. Mason Good, Winch- 
field, Hants, whose photographs are excellent; 
and notably one beautiful country seat, and 
one very good landscape. 

Third Prize. —Miss F. E. Pope, Combe 
Down, Bath. A distinct and beautiful series of 
photographs, mostly of hardy plants and flowers, 
the form and habit well shown, and very grace¬ 
fully composed for photographs. 

Prizes for single photographs. 

To Miss Maud Ives, Moyns-park, Halstead, 
Essex. An excellent photograph of a Tree 
Preony in flower. 

Mr. H. T. Biscoe, Holton-cottage, Oxford, 
for the old white Pelargonium (alba multi¬ 
flora) ; very pretty, and a fine Tree Mag¬ 
nolia, in flower, but not well shown. A dull 

S hotograph of the Maiden-hair Tree. It is very 
esirable that this tree should be well photo¬ 
graphed, both in its summer and winter dress. 
Some more very interesting things were sent. 

Mr. A. F. Terry, Burvale, Walton-on-Thames. 

A good photograph of a Rhododendron in flower. 

Mr. W. Bartholomew, High-street, Egham. 

A fine old plant of Dictamnus Fraxinella. 

Mr. W. J. Todd, 32, Angell-road, Brixton. A 
good photograph showing what can be done 
with Ferns and Creepers m a London garden. 

Mrs. Crosfield, Baycliffe, Lymm, Cheshire. 

A photograph showing what is very rare-pic¬ 
turesque water in a garden ; also other interest¬ 
ing subjects, for the most part done before. 

Mrs. Lucy Loewy, Aberdeen House, Hounslow. 

A pretty Rose arch. 

Mr. J. Desforges, 4, Cedar-terrace, Church- 
lane, Charlton. The best photograph of a house 
of Orchids in flower we have ever seen. 

Mr. H. Buck, 5, Selwood-place, South Ken¬ 
sington. An excellent photograph of Lilium 
longiflorum. 

Mr. John Poinning, Dingwall, N.B. A good 
photograph of an Indian Rhododendron sent as 
an Australian Loquat. 

Mr. L. H. Anderson Stramore, Altrincha-n, 
Cheshire. Hop wigwam. 

Mr. F. Bishop, Newland, Colesford. A house 
beautifully covered with climbers and surrounded 
by flowers. A number of other photographs were 
sent, some of them very interesting, but too 
much reduced, except in the case we mention. A 
Scotch Laburnum that was in full flower would 
be a most desirable tree to have well done. 

Commended. 

Mr. Radcliffe Dobson, 604, Lees-brook, Lose, 
Oldham. A beautiful Hoya, called by the pretty 
name of Seven Stars. It is so much under-ex¬ 
posed, and comes out so black, we could not do 
anvthing pretty with it. 

Sir. Salisbury, Cherbrook, Nantwich. Some 
good photographs, but plants not distinguishable 
from one another. 

Mr. Nelson Cameron, Fassiefern, Aigburth, 
Liverpool. A very simple pretty garden, in good 
taste. We regret it is reducea so much we 
cannot engrave it to advantage. 

Mr. George Clark, Church, Melbourne, Derby. 
A beautiful gardener's cottage and garden too 
reduced and crowded; and photographs of fruit- 
trees. 

Mr. Poole Gabbett, Corbally, Limerick. Com¬ 
mended for the beauty of the tree—a fine speci¬ 
men of a Weeping Beech, 40 feet high, which 
deserves to be well photographed in a good light, 
and in the best way in both winter and summer. 

The Rev. J. A. Lloyd, the Vicarage, Broad 
Hinton. The Vicarage of Broad Hinton, with 
the church behind, a small photograph of a 
beautiful subject. Other good photographs were 
sent, but not of special gardenmg interest. 

Miss Louisa Hawker, The Firs.. Plymatock, 
Plymouth. A set, showing how “odd corners 
of the garden can be made pretty.” Photo¬ 
graphs small, showing hardy plants in a good 
garden, and oontaining the nicest specimen we 
have seen of Fabiana imbrioata. 
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Mr. G. J. Cutchey, BackhandhilL Excellent 
photographs, but too many objects crowded 
together. Some of the best photographs of trait 
we have seen mixed up with other things. 

Mr. David Hooper, Chestnut-hill, N&usworth, 
Gloucester. Beautiful borders, well filled with 
flowers, but reduction too great to allow of them 
being seen to advantage. 

Mr. Champion, Felix-well, St. Thomas, 
Exeter. Excellent photograph of a vinery, also 
of house, and fine Banksian Bose, too much 
reduced to be recognisable. 

The Broad, Box, Cots wold Hills. Fine Wistaria 
covering hcuse. Photographs not taken in a good 
light. Signature picturesque but not readable. 

Mrs. Taylor, Winlass Beck, Windermere. A 
very fine Magnolia against a house, but not well 
photographed. 

Mr. W. Leatherdale, Windmill-road, Brent¬ 
ford. A good pyramid Pear-tree, but insuffi¬ 
ciently distinct from the house against which it 
grow3. It is surprising such beautiful things as 
our hardy fruit-trees in flower have not had any 
attention from the photographer as yet. They 
are difficult, but their beauty is great. 

Mr..Thomas Plimlet, Vicarage, Macclesfield, 
Cheshire. Photographs evidently takenin a good 
garden, graceful, but injured by bad printing. 

Mr. L. Matthews, Strafford House, Hadley- 
green, Barnet, sends some nice photographs, 
well taken, but too much reduced, and not being 
detached from the back ground, confusion arises, 
which renders it impossible to engrave them or 
see the subjects clearly. 

Mr. Thomas White, L’Abre Serritet Vaud, 
Switzerland. A fine Wistaria on a Swiss ch&let; 
the subject has been engraved so often we cannot 
repeat it. 

Mr. Macdonald, Perth, N.B. Herbaceous 
Calceolarias very well grown. 

Mr. Greenwood Pirn, Monkstown, Dublin. 
Good photographs of subjects frequently shown 
in our columns. 

Dr. Pinhall, The Cedars, Broadway, Worcester. 
Good photographs of the part of the garden 
known as the Pinetum; not suited for the 
columns of Gardening, and light deficient. 

Miss Dryden, Canons Ashby, By field, 

Northampton. mL - ’ 
best and least 
rock garden combined, 
the stones too erect. 

Miss L. Barron, Swanmore, East Molesley. 
An excellent attempt to do an extremely difficult 
thing, showing a Cherry-tree iu full blossom. 

Mr. A. H. Brown, Southend. Beautiful 
group of old fruit-trees on the lawn, and a rock 
garden representing ancient ruins, with which we 
have no excessive sympathy. 

Mr. W. Derry, Kinson House, Wimbourne. 

A graceful photograph, but obscure. 

Mrs. Arthur Storrington, Edinburgh. Inter- 
rating subjects in English gardens and the 
South of France, but printing not clear. 

Mr. L. Ross Galloway, Monaliadh, Inverness. 
Good photographs, but the beauty of the plants 
marred by pattern vases and other receptacles 
for putting them in. 

Miss E. M. Smith, Piperstown, Drogheda. 
Simple, tastefully chosen, beantiful subjects, 
^ Photographs too small and inferior. 

Mr. M. J. Kerrison, Pembroke Lodge, Cam- 
berley. Simple things, views of house and 
porch beautifully covered with climbers, but 
photograph too much reduced. 

Hodgson,.St. Paul’s Vicarage, Bolton. 
i j * subject is here attacked—groups of 

old fruit-trees in flower—the composition nice, 
but the difficulty of detaching them from the 
background gives a confused effect. 

Mr. Salmon, Harpenden Station. A cottage 
prettily covered with creepers, but reduction too 
great to distinguish the kinds. 

Mrs. Buntine, Forbre House, Stirling. House 
prettily covered with creepers; reduction far 
too great. In such a case if one window were 
taken with the garlands of Roses it would be 
much better ana distingishable when engraved. 
Photographs have also been received from : 

C.Chapman, “C. M. M.,”MissM. Marriott, 
Mrs. Frank, Mr. Cullen, Mr. 

H. Maclean, F.G.S., Mr. J. Kelsall, Miss R. 
Chambrd, Mr. C. Warner, Mr. J. Coombs, Mr. 

J. Grant Logan, Mr. J. G. Sinolair, Mr. J. H. 
Jewell. 
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the front portion of an envelope, 
’road/Maoclesfield,na*kef 
Four.d in N.P.B. without contents. * 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

We beg to announce another competition with 
prizes of increased value. We shall give— 

To the sender of the best) 
collection of garden photo- > Seven Guineas. 

graphs .) 

To the sender of the second Four Guineas. 

To the sender of the third... Three Guineas. 

The other competitors will for each photograph 
chosen receive the sum of half-a-guinea. 

Any subject in a garden or greenhouse may 
be chosen—garden landscapes; fine or pic¬ 
turesque trees; good specimens of plants, 
flowering or ffne-foliaged, or Ferns; cut flowers, 
prettily arranged; our standard fruits, on the 
bough or in dishes; pretty country houses or 
cottages \ good rock-gardens, or any other 
object of interest in a garden. 

What to avoid. — Cut flowers or plants 
should not be arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should be plain, so as 
not to come in competition with the beautiful 
flowers, and thus introduce an element of 
confusion, which is objectionable. The present 
artistic mania for decorating everything, from a 
coal scuttle upwards and downwards, makes 
one hate much that goes by the name of “de¬ 
coration.” Figures of men or women, barrows, : 
watering-pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, implements, I 
and all like objects should be omitted from 
these photographs. The intention is to show the 
beauty of the garden, and this cannot be done 
well when the photographer is confused by other 
considerations. Dwarf flowers are confusing 
when taken from above ; the camera should be 
brought low down for such subjects. Photographs 
should be mounted singly, not several on a card. 
Thev should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and should be taken on plates 
not less in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. 
Many of the photographs sent in our last corn* 
petition were much overcrowded. 

The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs may be of objeots in the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; hut the source 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the copyright of which is open to question. There is no 
limit as to number and no fee to pay. The Editor is 
to have the right of engraving and publishing the ohoeen 
photographs. 

8eooxd.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is important, and Bhould be attended to. 

Third.— All communications relating to the competition 
muBt be addressed to the Editor, and marked ''Photo¬ 
graphic Competition." 

In order to give all readers ample time to 
prepare good photographs, the competition will 
be kept open until the last Saturday in October. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rulet 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
LI8HBR. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, irith the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
nn ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 

lige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit , the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be ven; useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the 'localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

5172.—Eucalyptus vinegar.—Can anyone give me 
directions for making Eucalyptus vinegar from Eucalyptus 
leaves ?— Cucumber. 

5i7s. — Perennials for a south border.— wm 
someone please to inform me the best perennials to plant 
in a border facing due south ?— Leo. 

6174.—Hardy Ferns and other plants for 
rockery.— What hardy Ferns will grow best on a 
rockery, and what other plants will be beet for it ? It is a 
round stmoture, in the middle of'a lawn in front of the 
house, with south-east aspect. District, south Yorkshire. 
—M. Hartley. i 


6176.— Making a new lawn.—I am about making a 
new lawn. Will it do to sow Grass seeds now, or, if not, 
how Bhall I prepare the ground for sowing seeds later on ? 
—M. Hartley. 

6176.— Lilium o&ndldum in pots. —Will someone 
kindly inform me the best time of year to pot up this 
Lily, and also what is the best soil to use?—A Regular 
Purchaser. 

5177. — Rose bloom expanding.— How long will a 
Rose-bud take, at this season of the year'to develop—say, 
from the time you see it is formed tul the flower u fully 
expanded ?— Gibraltar. 

5178. —Rose cuttings.—Would “J. C. C.,” or some 
other reader of Gardening, kindly say if Rose cuttings 
should, when put in the open border to strike, be in a sunny 
or shady place?—C. L. 

5170.—Saving Pansy seed.—I have a choice selec¬ 
tion of Pansies, of which I wish to save the seed. IIow 
long should I allow the seed-pods to remain on the plants 
before gathering ?— Scotch Laddir. 

6180 . — Transplanting Yellow Broom. — Will 
E H.” kindly tell me the proper time to transplant 

Yellow Broom ? I moved a large number of old plants in 
February, and not a single one survived.—R. W. R. 

6181. — Planting out Carnations.— I have about 60 
young Carnations in a nursery bed. When ought I to 
plant them out in permanent quarters for them to flower 
early, and at what distance from each other ?— Ambbr. 

6182. — Climbers for a house. —Will someone please 
to inform me the best varieties of olimbers to plant round 
a house facing to the four points of the compass, and 
which side the respective varieties should be planted ?— 
Leo. 

6188.— Raspberries not fruiting.— Will someone 
kindly say why Raspberries, after bearing abundance of 
flowers, die away from the top, and never mature fruit ? 
This year’s canes are again growing well, and look very 
healthy.— Zeno. 

6184.—Grafting or budding Clematis.— Would 
someone kindly inform me how the above is done on the 
Traveller’s Joy (Clematis vitalba), at what time of year, and 
the proper condition of the wood in the various sections 
for the operation ?-J. W. W. 

5186.— Bindweed.— I have a border in my garden 
infested with Bindweed, or Bingweed, the roots of which 
go very deep in the soil. Will anyone kindly inform me 
the best way to get rid of it ? I have dug it up repeatedly, 
but it seems as rank as ever.— Alpha. 

5186. — Narcissus in pots.—I have ordered a few fine 
delicate varieties of Narcissus. As 1 must leave my present 
garden I think of putting them in pots. Will someone tell 
me the best soil ? Can get good leaf-mould, charcoal, fish 
phosphates, and peat.— St. John’s, Jersey. 

5187. — Destroying a Yew-tree.—I want to destroy 
a large Yew-tree at the back of my garden. Is there any 
means of boring a hole in the trunk and pouring some fluid 
into it, so that it will not come into leaf next spring ? I 
want it dead, but cannot cut it down.—W. S. R. 

6188.— Destroying weeds.— What is the cheapest 
and beBt weed killer for a pebble pavement, walks, sc., 
barring salt ? I see muriatio acid, carbolic acid, and oil of 
vitriol are all recommended. A powder is more convenient 
than liquid, as drums and casks are clumsy. — C. L. 

51S0.—Lilium Harrisi—I have a plant of this Lily ; 
it did not bloom with me, and, after turning yellow, I, as 
an experiment, cut its top off, and planted the bulb out in 
the open ground. I find it now growing fast. Should I 
leave it there, and would it stand the winter ?— Amber. 

5190. — Treatment of Ampelopsis Veitchi. — 
Will someone kindly tell me how best to treat some seed¬ 
ling Ampelopsis Veitchi during the winter ? They are very 
small, and in 3 inch pots. Should they be kept growing 
slowly, and in a warm or cold greenhouse.— Brunsvigi a. 

6191.—Treatment of Chinese Primulas.— What 
am I to do with old plants of Chinese Primulas which 
flowered well in the spring? I have kept them pretty dry 
all summer, and kept picking off the withered leaves. 
Shall I repot them now for winter flowering ?- M. Hartley. 
5192.—Staging plants for effect.- In staging 

S lants in limited spaoe for effect at an exhibition, would it 
e an objection to All in the spaces between the pots with 
Moss, so that the plants would appear to be growing out of 
it, and also to use some cork round the edges of the 
stage?— Young Gardener. 

5193.—Showing Lilium auratum.—At a recent 
flower show I exhibited a pot of Lilium auratum, and was 
awarded second prize. The first prize plant was com¬ 
pletely denuded of its anthers. Was the fact of its being 
so mutilated a disqualification, and was I entitled to the 
first prize ?— P. L. Benson. 

6194.—Heating a small greenhouse.—I have 
small greenhouse (lean-to), 16 feet by 6 feet, facing south¬ 
east, with flue round, and firing outside. It is trouble¬ 
some and uncertain in winter. Will a tortoise, or other 
slow burning stove, fixed inside, be all right ? If so, what 
Bize to keep frost out only ?—Lei mas. 

6195.—Potting Eucharls amazonica.— Having 
purchased twelve Euch&ris amazonica, I potted five in a 
64-inch, four in a 64-incb, two in a 6-inch, and one In a 
3-inch. Will someone kindly tell me if the pots are too 
small, and what size I should put them in, as 1 have heard 
they^ require to be root-bound before they will flower 

5196.—Planting Strawberries.—I want to plant 
Strawberries, and there is at present no vacant ground in 
my garden. Would it do to plant them on ground from 
whioh I shall take the Onions by-and-bye, or would that 
be too late to plant them then ? If not, a few hints as to 
preparation of the ground would be thankfully received by 
a— Young Gardener. 

6197.—Treatment of a pot Hose.—I have lately 
bought a pot Rose, Hon. Edith Gifford. I have no dear 
ideas as to how I should take care of it. I want to grow 
it in a pot for greenhouse decoration. Would someone 
kindly enlighten me? The plant is about 1 foot in height. 

It is at present in a 6-inch pot io a cool greenhouse. How 
should I take care of it through the winter? Should it be 
pruned in the spring? Is a 6-inch pot large enough for it, 
and, if not, when should I put it into a larger one ?— 
Priapos. 
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6193 —A plague of moles.— I MU plagued with mole* 
in my garden. T have spoken to a mole-catcher, and he 
does not seem to want businees, for he has not been. 1 
should be glad if someone would kindly inform me how to 
destroy them. Their burrows are all over the garden; 
they have spoilt the lawn, and have got into my oold 
frames.— Puzzled Onb. 

6199. —Stocks and Mignonette withering.— 
I have always been very suooessful in growing Stocks and 
Mignonette until the present year, when, as soon as the 
plantB came into bloom they began to droop, turn yellow, 
and wither away; they have done this on half-a-dozen 
different beds. Can anyone kindly throw any light upon 
the matter ?— Wbst Dulwich. 

6200 . —Removing evergreens, &c.—1 shall be glad 
if someone will kindly tell me if I am at liberty to remove 
evergreens, creepers, garden Lilies, &c., in my front and 
back gardens, out of the ground to another house ? I took 
the house five years ago, and pud a certain sum to the late 
tenant for all these things. If I remove to another house 
am I bound to leave them in the ground ?— J. Seward. 

5201. — Diseased Cucumbers.— I have a Cucumber- 
house in which there are seven plants growing; up to the 
present time they have been doing well. I observed some 
time ago the worms, Anguillula; those I destroyed by re¬ 
moving the old soil, and replacing with fresh soil. Now I 
find the plants to be decaying at the base, and so on up the 
vine. What is the cause ? Is there any cure ?— Cucumber. 

5202. —Laying out ground.— Will any reader of 
Gardening kindly give me his advioe on the following 
matter? I am thinking of laying out a piece of ground, 
about ICO feet long by 15 feet wide, with perennials, planted 
in rows. What will be the best kinds of these flowers to 
plant for cutting purposes, and when should they be 

S lanted ? The ground is at Hackney (North London), and 
i fairly open to the sun.— Novice. 

5203 —Treatment of the Mediterranean Lily 
(Panoratium maritinum).—I have raised six seedlings of 
this plant from seeds picked up on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. I have grown them in a small pot of sea- 
sand ; they are now 5 inches high, have got their second 
blades, and long roots, and are probably crowded. Would 
someone kindly say when is the best time for potting them 
einglyi and if there is any mode of treatment required?— 
Alassio. 

5204.— Treatment of Tremandra vertlclllata. 
—I should be muoh obliged for some instructions as to 
managing a Tremandra verticillata. Whioh is the best way 
to train ft, as mine is simply tied loosely up to one stick, 
but that might be improved upon ? Mine is about 2 feet 
high, and has always flowered enormously ; it has finished 
flowering Just now, and through neglect, or rather over¬ 
watering, it looks rather yellow, and has lost many of its 
tiny leaves.— Brunsvigia. 

5205.— Roses for Midlothian.—I have a well- 


sheltered sunny garden [in Midlothian, in whioh H. Per¬ 
petual Roses flourish, as well as Gloire de Dijon and 
Cheshunt Hybrid. 1 should be greatly obliged if someone 
oould give me, in addition to the above, a list of six or 
eight of such Teas, Noisettes, or Bourbons, as are 
generally considered the hardiest and most likely to with¬ 
stand the roughness of a northern climate ? Is it worth 
while trying Lamarque and Hon. Edith Gifford ?—W. H. 

5206. — Toadstools on a grave.— Will some reader 
of Gardening kindly give me advioe as to Toadstools on a 
grave? I always keep my mother’s grave bedded with 
flowers, and last summer there was a great mass of these 
pests came up at one end of the grave, whioh, of course, 
pushed the ground all open, and spoiled the flower-bed. 
Then I examined the ground very deep and tried to pick 
the fungus all out, but this summer they Beem worse, if 
anything. I should be glad to know what to do to destroy 
them.— One in Trouble. 

5207. — Failure of Tuberoses.— On 2lst January 
last I potted singly, in 5-inch pots, six American Pearl 
Excelsior Tuberoses, bought from a leading firm of florists 
in Glasgow, and put them in my stove. All started well 
enough, and have stout green healthy foliage, but to my 
great disappointment only one has bloomed, and, so far, the 
other five show no signs of flower stalks. These bulbs cost 
me sixpence each, and they have been well attended to, so 
I shall be glad if any of your more experienced readers will 
say to what probable causes their failure is due ? Are the 
bulbs of any further use ? It seems to me that those un¬ 
bloomed should do fairly well another year, but I shall be 
glad of advice.—G. P. 

5208. — Treatment of Cape bulbs.— In March I 
received some bulbs from the Cape, which I at once 
potted in and placed in warm greenhouse. I should now be 
''lad to know if the Freesias, which have bloomed, and 
lave now gone to rest, should be left in the pots and kept 
dry, or if they should be re potted in the autumn, which 
seems the usual time ? The Watsonia has been growing 
well, and is now also going to rest without blooming. How 
should I treat it? The Brunsvigia, although the bulb 
seems quite sound, has not grown at all; it is still in a pot 
and kept moist. Oxalis, Ixias, and Sparaxis have also 
made leaves, but are dying away without blooming. I 
should be very glad to know how to treat the various bulbs 
now, and if they can be potted this autumn, or must rest 
again until March ?— Brunsvigia. 

6209.- Removing plants from a garden I have 
lived in the house 1 now occupy for nearly eight years. 
When I came the house was perfectly bare, now it is nearly 
oovered with creepers, and the garden is thoroughly-well 
planted. I am thinking of leaving, and am told it is 
against the law to remove a single plant. I have always 
understood that applied only tj trees and shrubs, which 
I bave no desire to touch, but I have some rather rare 
and, consequently, expensive alpine plants—Saxifraga 
Bureeriana, a small collection of Hellebores, Ac.—which I 
was nursing into large plants for the house I am removing 
to. Is it true I must not take these plants? The garden 
is now much overstocked, and would indeed do for three 
gardens, so I should not only be not leaving it bare, but 
really doing service. I think if this is really the state of 
the law' the sooner it is altered the better, as it Is a decided 
wrong to thousands of gardening amateurs, who may never 
hope to possess a piece of ground of their own, and who 
are obliged to leave a collection of plants, which has cost 
them much money and effort to get together, to the next 
tenant, who probably cares nothing for them. — Sootland 
Lane. 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

6210.— Orchids in a window greenhouse 
(Mexican Joe).— With your present aooommodation I can¬ 
not advise you to invest in Orchids, as I do not think you 
have a chanoe of suoceea.—M. B. 

5211. — Saving flower-seeds’ (Felix). — When 
nearly ripe, the sted-pods of Stocks and other plants 
generally open a little. Then gather them, and bang 
them up in a dry plaoe over a sheet of paper, on which 
the seeds will fall. Any that do not can be rubbed out by 
hand. 

5212. — Double Petunias (P. D .).—Cuttings of these 
should, from now to the second week in September, be put 
in for flowering next spring and summer, after whioh the 
old plants, when done blooming, may be thrown away, as 
young ones are, in all respects, better, and oooupy less 
room. 

5213. — Keeping flower-pots clean (B. C.).— 
Dirty flower-pots should be well scrubbed with hot water 
and strong soda. A pot should not be put away or used 
again until clean and red—it is a slovenly habit to allow 
the green to remain on them, and plants never thrive well 
in dirty pots. 

5214. —Zonal Pelargoniums and Geraniums 
(C. SJ—All bedding Pelargoniums, with the exoeption of 
the Ivy-leaved and variegated kinds, are classed as Zonala. 
Geraniums or Cranesbuls are hardy and half-hardy 
herbaceous plants, and some also are hardy annuals. A 
typioal form may be said to be the well-known British 
kind—the Blood-red Cranesbill (Geranium Banguineum.) 

5215. — Average size of Rose-blooms (Y.F ).— 
It is impossible to give any rule for this, as localities, 
seasons, and culture make such a vast difference ; so muoh 
so that a Rose whioh is seen in its true character in one 
locality or season would be soaroely recognisable in 
another. And also Roses vary just as much In size and 
appearanoe under flrst-class and indifferent culture as 
they do in certain seasons and localities. 

5216. — Harrison’s Musk as a window plant 
(M. U.). —Young plants of this in 3-incb pots, placed in a 
window early in spring, will flower continually if well 
supplied with water until midsummer. They should then 
be potted on into 6-inch pots, and the shoots should be 
carefully pegged down over the new soil; they will then go 
on growing and flowering until late in the autumn. They 
require plenty of moisture at the roots at all times. 

6217.— Greens for winter (Amber).— A good 
breadth of Coleworts can be planted out now, and also 
Scotch and Cottager’s Kale. It is too late for Brussels 
Sprouts. Broccoli of the Walcheren types may still be 
planted, although late. A sowing of Turnips made now 
will yield some good bulbs in the late autumn ; and, 
if some are allowed to stand over the winter, a good 
supply of greens can be had from the tops in spring. 

5218. —Cucumbers and Tomatoes ( W. F.) —These 
oan be grown together in the same house, although gener¬ 
ally speaking it is a plan not to be recommended. If you 
try keep the two quite distinot, giving up the warmest and 
closest portion of the lean-to house to the Cucumbers, and 
planting the Tomatoes at the coolest and airiest end of the 
structure. Train the shoots of both on a wire trellis on 
the roof, and keep the growth thin. Otherwise the 
general treatment so often advised in Gardening for both 
plants can be implicitly followed. 

5219. — Treatment of rooted Coleus cuttings 
(Amber).— These, being now rooted, should be potted off 
singly into 3-inch pots, in a rather light and moderately 
rich loamy compost. Place ther* in a warm, close frame, 
and shade from hot sunshine until established, then inure 
to light and air. When the pots are filled with roots, shift 
on into ones 5 inches and 6 inches In diameter, and place 
in a position near the glass in a oomfortably warm house, | 
in which they must be wintered. When in active growth, 
the Coleus requires abundance of water at the roots, with, 
of course, a proportionately less supply in the dull winter 
months. 

6220.— Cutting* down Ferns and Fuchsias In 
a greenhouse (S. E. D ).—You may out your Ferns 
down if you ohoose, but it’s a-robbing Peter to pay Paul 
sort of business, especially as in the winter the Ferns 
should afford you the greatest amount of pleasure. 1 
would rather advise the erection of a temporary shelf or 
two for the cuttings, as cutting off the Fern fronds would 
not afford you much room. If you out them down they 
will oooasionally require a little water. Fuohsias should 
be rested in s dry, oool plaoe, and should not be pruned or 
out back until required to start into growth in spring. 
Spring-struck Fuchsias make the handsomest specimens 
and produoe the finest blooms.—Q. 

5221. — Grapes shanking (S. S., Southampton).— 
Evidently a bad case, and there is not much doubt the 
oause is to be found in the bad condition of the worn-out 
border. As soon as the fruit is all cut set about the reno¬ 
vation of the border, remaking it with good turfy loam 
and old mortar rubbish. It should be about 2 feet deep 
and well drained with brick rubble. In taking up the 
Vine roots use a fork, and so save as many of them as pos¬ 
sible. They should be oovered over with a damp mat, to 
prevent drying, and be again planted in the new material 
as soon as possible. If the weather is hot at the time, 
shade the roof of the house, and syringe the foliage, to 
prevent flagging as muoh as possible. 

5222. —Tree Ferns In a garden (W. Weston 
Turner).— Good drainage, 1 consider, the foundation of all 
plant oulture. Perhaps it would be better to bore some 
holes across the Tree Fern-stems used for the purpose to 
which 1 alluded some time back ; but I may here remind 
Mr. Turnor that the stem of a Cabbage Palm and the stem 
of a Tree Fern (suoh as are adapted for this purpose) is of 
a very different consistency, the latter allowing the water 
to pass freely away. I may also add that, having grown 
exotio Ferns in this way somewhat extensively, it has 
never occurred to me to be necessary; but the hole-boring 
for drainage may be adopted with advantage. I mav odd 
that my Lady Ferns in variety are thriving admirably 
upon stems, so also are the Male Fern and various Poly- 
snehums, without drsi- age.—J. Jarvis. 
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6223. —Dirty Marechal Nlel Rose (G. M Lower 
Tooting).— The dirty appearanoe of the leaves of the Roes 
In question, and also other plants in the same house, is due 
solely to a very bad attaok of green-fly; the black deposit 
on the foliage is caused by what is called honeydew, left 
by the insects. On the first appearanoe of the fly recourse 
should have been had to frequent light fumigations with 
Tobacco, and syringings with Tobaooo and soapy water, 
whioh has evidently been neglected. It would be the best 
plan now to dear all the other plants out of the house, and 
thoroughly well and constantly wash the Rose tree with 
soapy water, applied forcibly with svringe or engine. Bee 
that its roots are well supplied with water, and keep the 
house as oool and well ventilated as possible. 

6224. — Plante for a glass-covered passage 
(W. IFJ.—See that your Lapageria has good rough soil, 
with thorough drainage. It is a plant which often 
takes a long time to start, and then grows vigorously and 
rapidly. In addition, try a few Clematis on the roof, 
including the New Zealand C. indivisa and its variety lo- 
bata—these latter kinds produce their charming white 
flowers in spring, usually about Easter time. I cannot 
advise you to start Orchid oulture in such a structure ss 
you describe, espedally as you have only just the means 
of excluding frost. It is of no use misleading anyone; 
and, however enthusiastic you may be, I may honestly say 
you have not the slightest chanoe of success under pre¬ 
sent circumstances, so do not try, or, if you do try their 
cultivation and fail, do not anathematise— Matt. Bramble. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to bo 
named should send good specimens properly packed L By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers, and, if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums , 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

/» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, S7, Southampton-itreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — C. R.— Pteris tremula.- 

J. T. if.—Double Camomile (Matrioaria inodora fl.-pl.). 
—— J. S. Aldridge.— Yellow Sweet Sultan (Centaorea 

(Amberboa) suaveolens).- Roxburgh.—Yes; Cimcifoga 

racemosa.- Amateur. —1, Stachys lanata ; 2, Aoonitum 

Nape LI us; 3, Agrostemma coronaria ; 4, Centaurea sp.- 

C. <?.—Periploca grnca.- W. C.— Squirrel-tail Grass 

(Hordeum jubatum).- Fred W. Tyler.—A, Nephro- 

diura exaltatum; B, Pteris oretica albo-lineata; C, 
Asplenium Adiantum - nigrum ; D, Doodia lunulata. 

- G. S.— Send again when in flower.- A. B. —Spar- 

mannia africana; 2, Acada armata; 3, Send again when 

in flower.- Romeo.—1 , Aoer negundo vanegata; 2, 

Thuja Lobbi; 3, Dovaston Yew (Taxus Dovastoni); 4, 

Flowering Nutmeg (Leyoesteria formosa).- Clevedon. — 

1, We do not name Roses ; 2, Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia 
Nummularis); 3, Lotus oorniculata; 4, Campanula mscro- 
styla; 5, Cerastium tomentosum; 6, A variety of Rook 

Rose (Helianthemum).- C. B.— Great headed Centaury 

(Centaurea maorooephala).- G. E. Crick.—1 and 2, Sedum 

stoloniferum var. pulohellum.- S. M. M.— Claytonia 

alsinoides.- Fairfield.— Turner’s Oak (Quercus Turner!). 

- J. B. — Lysimachia punotata.- Miss Welby. — 

Medicinal Valerian (Valeriana officinalis).- J. J. Jones. 

— 1, Tradesoantia zebrina; 2, Small-leaved Fuchsia 
(Fuchsia microphy 11a); S, Cuphea platycentra; 4, Common 

Lavender Cotton (Santolina Chammoyparistus).- A. M., 

North Notts. —Sisyrinchium striatum.- A. T., 42.— 

Yellow Flower Jew’s Mallow (Kerria j&ponica); other 

specimen insufficient.- H. W. Lett. —Shrub, Euonymus 

japonicus; other specimen, Santolina Chamxeoypanssua. 

- G. T. G. F.— Common Golden Rod (Solidago 

Virgaurea. - J. F. Rayner. — Hardy Fuchsia F. 

Riooartoni; Honeysuckle (Lonicera caprifolium erratum); 
other specimen, oommon Balm (MelisBa officinalis); 

1 number speoimens in future.- A. Bsrt.— Purple-flowered 

Mullein (Verbascum phmnioeum).- U. Davies.— Letter 

arrived, but it contained no plant specimen.- H. B.— 

White Musk Mallow (Malva moschata var. alba). 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by poet, ani that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as toe have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication , their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

Mrs. Jabbett.— Apply to Messrs. Draper Ss Sons, Sales¬ 
man, Centre Avenue, Covent Garden Market, London, 

W.C.- H. E. M.— The Vine leaves are destroyed by red 

spider.- J. Russell.— Please state at what period of the 

year you wish the shrubs to bloom, and then we can help 

you.- V. Lucas. —Probably the oause of leaves on Rose 

turning yellow is that the ball of earth in the pot is dry in 
the oentre. __ 


BIRDS. 

5225.—Waxhills.—Will someone kindly tell me what 
to give African Wax bills as a treat to tempt them to feed 
from my fingers ? I feed them on Millet ana a little Canary - 

seed.— Camusinas. 

A iling Redpoll.—Permit me to say in 
reply toJ. H. Verr&ll, that in Ireland “ twite ” 
is the common or popular name for the leaser 
redpoll. In some districts it is also called the 
“ Redcap.” I have never known the name 
“ twite ” to be applied to any other bird, hence 
the reason for my remarks on this subject. The 
mealy redpoll (Fringilla borealis) and the moun¬ 
tain linnet (F. flaviroetris) are seldom met with 
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except in northern and mountainous districts. 
In hard winters, however, they are occasionally 
seen in lowland and more southern localities ; 
but they are birds that very few people are 
familiar with. I have never met with either of 
them in Ireland. “ J. H. V.” says that the 
lesser redpoll “can scarcely be called a 
songster, ” but I presume that very much de¬ 
pends on the taste of the listener. I may be 
peculiar in taking especial pleasure in what I 
consider the cheerful, animated, and interesting 
notes of this bird, which, to an attentive ear, 
are by no means wanting in great variety of 
modulation and expression, and are altogether a 
wonderful performance for such a little mite. 
On the other hand, I know people who, as from 
a higher platform, look down upon and despise 
the song of the redpoll and of the green linnet, 
but who are always charmed with the deafening 
notes of the canary-bird, towards which I have 
nothing but the aversion that is produced by 
any other ear-piercing cause of headaches. — 
W. M. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Excepting in districts where Heather abounds, 
the honey season—one of the worst on record— 
is now at an end, and the destruction and cast¬ 
ing out of drone broods and the worrying of the 
drones by the worker bees are now the order of 
the day. The drones, driven from the combs, 
crowd together on the floor-board, and Boon die 
from want; some are expelled, fall to the ground 
from the alighting-board, and perish, being 
worried to the last oy the workers. All sections 
and supers should be removed from the hive on 
the destruction of the drones being observed, as, 
honey-gathering being at an end, the bees will 
quickly empty the same of their honey, and 
carry it down into the hive to store for winter. 

Uniting bees.— Small, late swarms should 
never be wintered singly, as success in wintering 
not only depends upon sufficiency of sealed 
stores in the hive, but also upon having colo¬ 
nies strong, and possessing a large number of 
young bees, so that at least four or five combs 
are well crowded, because a large duster of 
bees is able to keep up the necessary degree of 
warmth in severe weather better than when 
divided into small clusters, and the consump¬ 
tion of food is less in proportion. If the bees 
are in straw hives, those to be united should be 
driven into an empty skep. The hives to re 
ceive the bees should then be smoked and in¬ 
verted, and some scented syrup sprinkled over 
the combs and bees. The syrup should be 
scented with peppermint or nutmeg. This 
prevents the bees discovering which are 
strangers, and, consequently, no fighting takes 
place. In a few minutes after the bees have 
been scented, the driven bees should be Bhaken 
out of the skep over the combs of the inverted 
stock, which should then be replaced on its 
stand. The hives to be united must be gradually 
brought together, two or three feet every day 
that the bees are able to fly abroad. If moved 
m jre than three feet at once, many bees will be 
lost through not being able to recognise their 
own hive, and on trying to enter other hives 
will be destroyed. In the case of bees in bar¬ 
framed hives, an artificial swarm can be made of 
a weak colony by brushing the bees off the 
comb3 into an empty skep, then sprinkling the 
stock to receive it with scented syrup, and 
setting their hives on the ground with a sheet or 
newspaper spread in front, drawing it up on to 
the alighting-board, and raising the front of the 
hive an inch or so. Then scent the bees in the 
skep, and shake them out in front of the stock 
hive.^ The swarm should be watched while 
running into the hive, and the queen, if dis¬ 
covered, removed, as the queens will fight if 
allowed to meet, and one will be destroyed. 

Taking honey from straw hives. —The 
honey-harvest having again arri\ed, countless 
numbers of bees will, doubtless, be destroyed 
over the brimstone-pit during the next few 
weeks by cottagers and others who have not 
yet been induced to adopt the more humane 
practice of driving their bees in order to obtain 
the honey. The heaviest hives are selected at 
“ taking-up time,” as it is called by the bee¬ 
keeper of the old school; a small hole is made 
In the ground, a piece of brown paper is smeared 
with brimstone, and inserted m a split stick, 
which is then stuck upright in the bolf, and 
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the paper lighted. The hives are then taken 
one Dy one and placed over the brimstone-pit 
till the poor bees are done to death by the 
fumes arising therefrom, the general result 
being highly unsatisfactory honey and pollen in 
a state of mash, with a liberal sprinkling of 
dead bees and grubs. But driving is so simple 
and easily performed that anyone at all ac¬ 
quainted with the management of bees can easily 

C ractise it, and it leaves no excuse for destroy - 
jg them. The driven bees can be united to 
other stocks, which will be made very strong, 
and thus the bee-keeper will ensure early swarms 
or filled supers the following season. Colonies 
strengthened at the end of the honey season by 
having bees of driven hives united to them are 
worth much more than those receiving no addi¬ 
tion of bees, as they, not only swarm sooner the 
following spring, but are far better able to stand 
the severities of winter. It answers very well 
to unite two or three lots of driven bees, put¬ 
ting them into one hive, and feeding them 
liberally till combs are built and sufficient syrup 
is stored for winter consumption. 

Taking hives to the moors. —In some dis- 
tricts it pays very well indeed to transport hives 
of bees to the moors at the beginning of August, 
that the bees may gather from tne Heather 
while in flower. Hives frequently gain 201b. 
to 30 lb. each off the Heather during August, 
whereas, if there be none within reach, they 
loseweightduringthatmonth. Greatcare is, how¬ 
ever, necessary when removing established stocks 
in so packing them as to avoid the breaking 
away and falling of the combs, such a calamity 
being almost certain destruction to the bees. 
The internal heat is always greatly increased by 
the excitement and commotion of the bees on 
being removed; one great point is, therefore, 
admission of plenty of fresh air into the hives. 
The frames containing the combs should be fixed 
quite firmly by means of notched strips of 
wood being nailed to the floor board, and the 
bees oonfined to the hive by having perforated 
zinc nailed over the entrance and over the tops 
of the frames in place of the quilt, being so 
placed as to allow the bees to pass between it 
and the frames. As soon as the hives arrive at 
their destination they should be placed on the 
site which they are to occupy, the perforated 
zinc should be removed, and the quilts and roofs 
put on. _ S. S. G. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

6226. — Diseased rabbit.— Can anyone kindly tell me 
how to cure a rabbit suffering from scabs in its ear T 1 
have tried neat’s-foot-oil, which took it away for a while, 
but it oame again.—J. Major. 

6227.—Illness of hens.— Can anyone kindly tell me 
what illness my hens are suffering from ? Their combs go 
off to a dull pinky colour, and they lose their feathers on 
the neck ana their backs, and their tail feathers come out. 
They eat well, and do not appear ill, except in looks. On 
a dead one being skinned there seemed to he a sort of 
slime on the body, particularly about the thighs. My hens 
have a free range in an orchard on the side of a hill. The 
hen-yard gets very little sun from being under a hill, which 
is very ohalky.—T. H. 

REPLIES. 

4983. —Turkeys drooping their wings. 
—“ C. G.’s ” turkeys are probably suffering from 
the wet season through which we have passed. If 
the wet weather continues it is hopeless to expect 
a cure, especially if the land on which the turkeys 
have been running are low lying and damp. 
“C. G.” had better adopt the following course 
of treatment: First, place the young turkeys in 
an open shed facing a dry field. Keep them 
confined here whenever the weather is wet, or 
at other times when the Grace is not dry. Take 
particular care that the parent bird does not 
drag her young ones unnecessarily through long 
Grass, especially before the dew is off. Feed on 
Barley-meal and minced Dandelion leaves, the 
former being mixed very dry. As the birds 
increase in age some hard grains may be given, 
but these should not be too new. A little Parrish's 
chemical food placed in the drinking vessel 
would probably do much good. Do not let the 
birds remain on foul ground, and watch them 
carefully until they are four months old.— 
Doultino. 

4982.—Prize rabbits.— It is impossible to 
answer “ Gordon’s ” question satisfactorily. As 
he is probably aware, there are many kinds of 
rabbits for which prizes are offered at the lead¬ 
ing shows, but it is difficult to say which is the 


best kind to keep for exhibiting. The lop- 
eared rabbit is probably the most valuable, but 
competition in the classes devoted to this variety 
is very keen, and it would be hopeless for a 
novioe to expect to win in anything like strong 
competition. It is the same in a less degree with 
other varieties. A fancier, unless he is very 
lavish with his money, and is prepared to buy 
first-prize winners regardless of cost, does not 
often head the class with his earliest entries, 
because his competitors happen to be men who 
have studied the points of the animals they are 
exhibiting and know exactly what the judges 
require. The novice cannot possess this know¬ 
ledge unless he has been a regular attendant at 
shows. Again, to be thoroughly successful, the 
fancier must have a real regard for his pets—in 
short, they must be his hobby. He should, 
therefore, select a variety which he likes above 
all others, and this he must stick to. A very 
useful rabbit, and one as easy as any to keep in 
show condition, is the Belgian hare; but this 
may not suit ** Gordon’s” taste, and I think I 
cannot do better than advise him to attend 
some first-class show, and select the breed he 
likes best after seeing the several varieties side 
by side.— Doulting. 

5038. — Points of white Leghorn 
fowls. —In colour, white Leghorns should be of 
a pure and spotless white all over, as free as 
possible from any straw tinge. The beak and 
legs are a brilliant yellow ; tne eye is red ; and 
the comb, face, and wattles a bright red ; the 
ear-lobes are pure opaque white, resembling white 
kid. The head and neck should be broad and 
large enough to be in keeping with the comb ; 
the beak is rather long and stout; the comb is 
fine in texture, large, single, perfectly straight 
and erect, deeply serrated, extending well over 
the back of the head, and free from excrescences. 
The wattles are long, thin, and fine in texture. 
The face fine in texture and free from wrinkles 
or folds. Ear-lobes : well developed and rather 
pendent, thin, fitting close to the head, smooth, 
and free from wrinkles. Neck : long, well 
furnished with hackles, and carried upright. 
Body: general appearance, light and active, large 
at the shoulders and tapering towards the tau. 
Wing : large, but tightly carried. Breast: full, 
round, and carried well toward. Logs and feet: 
legs and thighs rather long ; shank slender, per¬ 
fectly free from feathers. Hocks: clear. Toes: 
thin and well spread. Tail: large, with full and 
sweeping sickles, carried high. Size : medium, 
averaging from 6 lb. to 8 lb. in the cock, and 
from 4 lb. to 6 lb. in the hen, the larger Hie 
better. General shape: light and slender, 
carriage very alert and sprightly. The fore¬ 
going are the general characteristics of the 
cock ; those of the hen are similar, allowing for 
the usual sexual differences, with the exception 
that her comb falls over to one Bide, hiding one 
side of her face. Coloured feathers disqualify, 
so does any deformity, also a twisted or falling 
comb in cock, or erect comb in hen; red ear-lobes; 
or any other than yellow legs. —Doulting. 

5116.— RTilling hens.— “ Lancashire Lad ’* 
should feed his hens well throughout the 
summer, and kill them directly they stop 
laying. This is the best course to adopt ut 

E rofit is to be considered. By feeding well the 
irds will be in good condition, and require no 
fattening before killing. If they are allowed to 
moult before they are disposed of, they must be 
kept for several weeks longer, which means a 
loss. The hens which moult the earliest should 
be kept round as they will lay much sooner than 
the others, and may probably be in full profit 
again before Christmas. It would be most un¬ 
wise to kill before the hens cease laying, for the 
fowls are now paying their way, although 
eggs may not be realising very high prioes.— 
Doulting. 

5115. — Crossing 1 fowls.— The cross named 
by “ Wilhelm ” would result in a very good 
layer of large white eggs; but the fowl thus 
bred, however well adapted for home require¬ 
ments in this respect, would not command a 
very high price in the market as a table fowl. I 
should never cross two such breeds as those 
named in the query. Both are really good 
layers, are non sitters, and are not of much 
value as table fowls. The cross-bred fowl, in 
such oases, does not realise so much as the pure¬ 
bred bird, and I am sure “Wilhelm” would 
meet with better results on the whole if he were 
to select a pure Minorca cock for his hens.— 
Dottlunq. 
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REYNOLDS’S 


CREENHOUSES for the MILLION 

ALFRED PEEL & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 

Bead Offices A Works, WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 

JT _ . f Canonmllla Bridge, Edinburgh 
Offices and. Works | Pblbsboro . Ro a<L Dublin. 

The original Inventory of Portable Greenhouses. Beware of 
imitations. 

No. 9 Amateur (See List.) These houses are made 

A In sections, of thoroughly 

ytuuiaiuuuuvijjf well -seasoned red deal, 

end oomplete with stages. 
AnllW 1 tvglass, 4c., erected and 

iffllfeA I fitted at our works, SO that 

P |lllliimm 

~deUTered free to docks. 
8PAN ROOF LEAN-TO. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £3 10 0 7 ft. long 6 ft. wide £3 0 0 

9 ft. „ 6 ft. „ 4 17 6 9 ft. „ 6 ft. „ 4 10 0 

10 ft „ 7 ft. „ 6 15 0 10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 5 0 0 

12 ft. „ 8 ft. „ 7 0 0 12 ft. „ 8 ft. „ 6 0 0 


PRICES PER 50-YARD ROLL, JANUARY, 1888. 

3 in., 2 ft., 3/6; 3 ft., 53 
|2 in., „ 5/-; „ 7 6 

1 in„ „ 9 2; „ 13 9 

Other widths in proportionate 


_free to 

railway station in England. 
Terms—cash with order. Five per cent, discount allowed 
on amounts exceeding 10s. Special rates quoted on receipt 
of specification of requirements, on orders exceeding £3. 


GARDEN ARCHES, 
TRAINING TRELLIS. 
WALL WIRING FITTINCS. 

REYNOLDS & CO., 


THE NEW GARDEN HOSE, 

MERRYWEATHER’S SPHINCTER CRIP. 

Flexible lndiarubber, Armonred with Galvanised Spring 
Steel Wire, eclipses ail other Hoses for lightness, flexibility, 
durability. It cannot be kinked, and is practically inde¬ 
structible. Illustrative and Descriptive Price Lists. 

CAUTION. 

BUY ONLY ENGLISH-MADE HOSE 

Of superior manufacture, with first-claa9 brand as guarantee 
of quality. The bo st is the Cheapest. 

Mkrrvweatiikk'h Armoured LLose is “Sphincterod " on 
their own premises. 

M A S. continue to supply their 

RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 

Which has been in such extensive demand for several years past 
MERRY WEATHER k SONS. Makers of Garden Hose 
and Fittings. 63. LONG ACRE. W.C. 


57, NSW COMPTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Illustrated Lists Post Free. 


PONTIFEX 8 l WOOD, LIMITED, 

SHOE LANE, LONDON, E C. 

Economical & Easy Lead Glazing 

(PATENTED). No putty required. No experience needoL 


3 stamps. 


GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 


(PATENTED). 


putty required. 


experience 

PRICE 

- (including neces¬ 
sary Lin. Copper 


BEST QUALITY. IN BOLLS OF 50 YARDS. 

2 in. mesh, 4s. 5«L "I 2 feet wide. 

IB in. „ 5s. Od. J-Other meshes, widths, and gauges 

14 in. „ 6s. 3d. J at proportionate prices. 

Manufacturers of Iron Fenoino. Gates, Wirkwork, 
and every requisite for the Farm, Field, and Garden. 

H. E. MITCHELL & CO. 

49, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


-J 16s. per 100 ft 

THE 11 HANDY” 


SIMPLEX L!£? 
I GLAZING 


Capacity, Ten Gallons. 

PRICE, £2 18s. 6d. 

The greatest success of the 
Season. 


| B For ROOFS, ....****• 

|J|[ •••***** SKYLIGHTS, Si 

HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
Bo Special Contract required. 

No Zino, Iron, or Putty Uskd. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

GROVER 4 Co. (XimittB), Engineers, 4c. 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd. City Rd., London, H. 

WRITE FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS. TESTIMONIALS, AND FULL 
• • * • * FARTICULAR8 (Senr Foct Free) ***** 


Ponti/ez it Woods (Lim.) 

Catalogues of Garden 
Engines, Pumps, Water 
Barrows, Syringes, Ac., Ac., 

free by post. 


THE 

Colonial” Barrow 


A very powerful rump, and 
easily worked. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 


100 „ 18 „ 8 „ 12/- „ 18/- Special Line. 

100 „ 16 „ 9 „ 12/- „ 18/- 100 sqre. 21 oz., 10 by 8, 
80 „ 15 „ 12 „ 12/- „ 18/- 1 for 8s. Rd. 

All beautiful English Glass, packed at homo in new boxes, 
which is much better than foreign Glass packed abroad. 
Packing-cases included on rail at Leeds. 

Putty, Id. per lb.; Paint, 4<L per lb.; White Lead, 3d. per lb. 

HENRY WAINWRICHT, WH ^ R 8 E A H L o E u 0 8 l k*“ 

1 4 10, ALFRED STREET, BOAR LANE. LEEDS. 


GREENHOUSES —Before purchasing Green¬ 
houses obtain an estimate (free) from us. Illustrated Ca¬ 
talogue, with Testimonials, Ac. post free. 

PEARCE & HEATLEY, The North London Hortdcul- 
tural Works Holloway-road, London, N. 


"pot rise shfo. 


WILLESDEN ROOFING 

For S um mer.bonnes, Potting Sheds, Fowl Houses, and all 
outdoor structures. 

Names of Large Users. Full Lists, Samples, Prices, from 

WILLESDEN PAPER&CANVAS WORKS, 

Willosden Junction. London, N.W. 

Depots : London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, New¬ 
castle, Sheffield, Nottingham, Ac., Ac , 4c. 

London Depot: 34, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


by Parcel Post for 3s.; three for 7s. 6d. 

HICK MAN k OLIVE, William-street North. Birmingham. 

A. P. JOHNSON, 

; WILMINGTON, HULL. 

4 LEAN-TO. SPAN. 

' . 'f 117 3 Ft. ft £ s. Ft. ft £ s 

/ / / A I I I Y I 3 8 by 6, 4 18 8 by 6, 5 13 

V- - | I | I MIS 10 by 6, 57 10 by 6, 67 

12 by 6. 5 17 12 by 6, 7 0 

*t^rrr - _ L Portable Greenhouse oomplrt/, 

with Stages, Glass, 4c., carriage 
paid to any station in England. 
Wales, Bootland, and Dublin. Prioe List 2 stamps. _ 

TOBACCO PAPER, best quality, 8d. per lb., 

-L 14 lb., 9s.; do., double strength, Is per lb.; 14 lb., 13a’ 
do. cloth, lOd. per lb.; 14 lb., lls.-PEIRCK 4 CO., Mom 
pellier, B r istol. _ 


CLASS o 


GLASS 


8 1 inn «• I * d (12 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 14 d 

/- per 100 ft., 15oz. f_ g 8 J 14 by 12 2U by 12 18 by 16 « 

11/- 21oz i 1 16 b >’ 12 16 H 20 by 16 J 

11 /- .. .. BIO*.)®® ( 24b yl4 24 by 16 24 by 18 2 

Putty, 6«. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 21s., Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. per cwt. Paints ground in Oil: 8tone 
Ochre, 20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s. Green, 16s. Black, 16s. per 
cwt. Varnish, from 5s. fid. per gallon. Full Price List 
on application to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 
95, Bisnopsgate Street Within. London, E.O. _ 

TTAYWARD & CO., the Crystal Palace Horti- 

cultural Works, 80. Fox berry-road, Brockley, London. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade. Greenhouses, complete, 
from 50s. Cucumber Frames from 30s. All orders over £5 
two C >ata of Paint. Illustrated Price Lists free. 


MANN & CO.’S 
UNIVERSAL” FERTILISER, 


Odourless, safe, and effective. Makes rich LIQUID 
MANURE. No Agents. Sold direct at wholesale prices. 
In tinB. Is., post free. In bags on rail at Howden, 7 lb., Is.; 
14 lb., Is. 9d.; 28 lb., 3s. 3d.; 56 lb.. 6s 3d.; 1 cwt. 12s. 
Terms, cash with order. Circulars with Testimonials, post free. 
RICHARD MANN & CO.. Howden. E. Yorka. 


CJPACIOUS FIRST-FLOOR PREMISES TO 

^ BE LET. at 92. Long acre, W.C.. suitable for large firm or 


HOUSES — GREENHOUSES. — All 

ing purchasers should call or send to the Royal 
cultural Works, Bradford. The principal buildeis 
Nobility, Gentry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
iding districts. The best and cheapest makers in 
Lorn. Catalogues, poet free, 2 stamps.—W. 
8 k Co., Horticultural Builders, Bradford. 


’IA.—For garden t; 


best quality, 


^ BE LET, at 92, Long acre, W.C., suitable for larj 
institution, and comprising two rooms 121 ft. by 5* 
40 ft. by 23 ft. respectively, noble front and back s 
Also the Fourth Floor, containing nearly 5,000 superfic 
area, including work-room, with magnificent roof-lilt 
by 28 ft., ana Kitchen and Offices.—Apply to fl 
SIMMONS, Architect, 68, Lincoln s-inn-fields, W.C. 


■Lv by Parcel Poet, carriage paid, 1 lb., 9d. : 3 lb. 2s.: 7 lb., 4s., 
14 lb.. 7s.-JAMES CLIFFORD, 85, Ba nk-Btreet . Maidstone. 

H. REENHOUSES—Everything complete, from 

'J 48s. Frames, Lights, ko. Illustrated List, stamp — W. 
COOPER, 101, Shandy-street, Mile-end road, Lor don, fi. 
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HEATING SMALL CONSERVATORIES 
AND GREENHOUSES. 

The time is now approaching when many 
inquiries will be made as to the best mode of 
heating small conservatories and greenhouses ; 
when many of my readers will be anxiously 
looking for some means of protecting from the 
effects of “ winter's icy breezes ” the pet flowers 
on which they have fondly lavished money in 
purchasing and time in rearing and cultivating; 
when those who have suffered grievous dis¬ 
appointment in former winters by the use of oil, 
gas, and other stoves, will be longing to have 
yet another try, if they can only find oat some¬ 
thing that would be likely to meet their wants, 
and be within their limited means; so that the 
present may be considered a seasonable time to 
bring to the notice of all such certain modes and 
appliances for heating that can be reasonably 
relied on to give ultimate permanent satisfac¬ 
tion, combined with moderate primary and 
nominal secondary cost. And here it may not 
be out of place to give a few prefatory remarks 
on the first principles of heating, as applied to 
glasshouses generally, which may be of service 
and guidance to the uninitiated in such matters 
in the selection and adoption of the appliance 
that may be most suited to their circumstances. 

First, then, it will be necessary to have some, 
if only a rudimentary, knowledge of the atmos¬ 
phere and its effects on plants, and of the 
process and products of combustion. Air is 
composed of two gases, nitrogen and oxygen, in 
the proportion of four of the former to one of 
the latter ; that is, to be correct, 79 of nitrogen 
and 21 of oxygen. There are a few other gases 
which enter into the composition, such as 
carbon, ammonia, and undefined watery vaponr, 
but these are of such an infinitesimal volume— 
about 1 part in 1,000—that they are not worth 
consideration for present purposes. Now it is a 
scientific maxim that animals inhale oxygen, 
and exhale carbonic acid, while in the respira¬ 
tion of plants the process is reversed, which 
would lead us to imagine that the proper thing 
for plants is carbonic acid. This may be quite 
true in theonr, and open to explanation, but the 
behaviour of the plants seems to give it some 
contradiction. Speaking from a practical point 
of view, we have two facts staring us in the 
face to guide us to a conclusion on the question 
under consideration, and we may, therefore, 
leave the scientific theory to take care of itself. 
We know that in the Alps, where the air is 
superoxygenated, in certain parts to the 
measured extent of 26 and 27 per cent, plants 
lire, thrive, and have their sturdy being, in spite 
of frosts and snows; and we know that in and 
around large cities, where the air is highly 
charged with carbonic acid, the plants do not 
appeal to benefit by their inhalation of it, but, 
on the contrary, they have a hard struggle for 
a short and sickly existence. To come closer 
still to the gist of our subject, we know that in 
rooms lighted by gas, which rapidly generates 
carbonic acid, one night’s habitation in that 
atmosphere will blight the hardiest, best, and 
fairest of flowers ; whereas in a greenhouse fre¬ 
quently syringed and vapourised with ozonised 
water, both stems and foliage will flourish wjth 
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vigorous health and beauty. Herein oomes 
another factor for oar consideration and guidance 
to a reasonable deduction. We know that 
wherever there is abundance of ozone in the 
atmosphere there we find robust animal and 
vegetable life ; and this ozone may be said to be 
the spirit, the soul, the vital spark of oxygen. 
From these facts it would appear that the only 
true practical deduction to be arrived at is that 
oxygen is as essential to plant life as to animal 
life, and that its absence, destruction, or con¬ 
version is inimical to both. 

I now come to the question of alteration, 
conversion, and vitiation of the atmosphere by 
and through the process of combustion, as it 
refers to the appliances for the production of 
heat. The combustibles in general use are com¬ 
posed principally of carbon and hydrogen. 
Combustion is produced by hydrogen and carbon 
being brought into contact with the air, the 
carbon and air combining to form carbonic acid, 
and the hydrogen similarly combining forms 
water. 

Bear in mind this fact, that pure air contains 
only 21 per cent, of oxygen; and, farther, that 
no process of luminant combustion, whether 
evolved from fuel in a solid or liquid state, 
can be supported without oxygen. It will be 
observed that this oxygen is of the utmost im¬ 
portance to life of all kinds—it is even the very 
life of flame and heat; but, when converted by 
contact with the carbon, it combines to form 
carbonic acid, it then becomes a deadly poison 
to plants and animals alike. 

From the foregoing facts, which I have en¬ 
deavoured to explain in concise and non-techni- 
cal language, that all who run may read and un¬ 
derstand, a principle, infallible and incontro¬ 
vertible, may be deduced—namely, that it is 
impossible to have any process of combustion 
going on in a greenhouse without detriment to 
the plants, unless the appliance used is provided 
with a flue to conduct the vitiated products of 
combustion to the outer air, for the cogent 
reason that both the life of combustion and the 
life of plants require the same potent agent for 
their sustenance; and unless the vitiated air is 
carried off out of the way to make room for 
fresh air entering, it will simply circulate and 
play havoc amongst the plants; for it must be 
remembered that, although the air consumed 
has been warmed and altered in constituency, it 
has not been lessened in volume. 

An ingenious appliance was brought out some 
25 or 30 years ago by an inventor, who 
thought that by getting the produots 
of combustion to ascend one tube, there 
condense, and descend through another tube in 
the form of water, he had discovered a perfect 
mode of combustion and heating without vitia¬ 
tion of the atmosphere. True, he produced a 
stove which induced the hydrogen and air to 
combine and descend in their natural and visible 
form of water, which was of no consequence 
one way or other ; but he forgot, or did not 
know, that he could not by such means or 
appliance either condense, disintegrate, or resolve 
into their original elements the combined car¬ 
bon and oxygen, and that this most deadly 
product must of necessity find a way into the 
atmosphere of the house. But the article 
showed up well in the advertisements, and it 
was backed up by testimonials from some high 
authorities in the horticultural world, who very 


soon had reason to repent of their too prema¬ 
ture approbation. Thousands of these stoves 
for burning both oil and gas, and imitations of 
them ad libitum, have since flooded the market, 
with what amount of disappointment to the 
purchasers I leave them to tell. Suffice it to 
state that all such appliances are at variance 
with the first laws of physics, as applied to 
calorification and ventilation. I mention this 
affair simply for the purpose of the more forcibly 
impressing upon the mmdB of my readers the 
absolute necessity of keeping the products of 
combustion perfectly and entirely separate from 
the atmosphere of the house, ana enforcing the 
fact upon them that, if they are persuaded into 
purchasing any stove, or having any heating 
apparatus fitted up, that does not meet the re¬ 
quirements indicated, they are likely to be 
woefully disappointed in more ways than one. 

There is another thing I must refer to while 
on this point of the question. Statements have 
been frequently made by correspondents which 
would appear to conflict with some of the fore¬ 
going conclusions, whilst others bear them oat. 
Some write to say they have used oil-stoves for 
warming their greenhouses witii perfect success 
and economy and no detriment to the plants; 
others complain of the expense and the destruc¬ 
tion of the plants. In those instances which 
are reported to have been attended with good 
results they must have arisen from certain cir* 
cumstances peculiarly favourable, but which 
would not serve for the public to rely upon, 
and the chances are one hundred to notning 
that the plants would have done better than 
represented had the oil-stove not been inside 
the house. Although it may have happened 
that in some isolated cases, where the position 
of the greenhouse, the position of the stove, the 
wide crevices of the door, the open glazing of 
the glass, and other causes, may have gone a 
great way towards getting rid of the carbonic 
acid, and the plants have suffered no great 
apparent injury; but, unquestionably, some 
damage must have accrued. Such cases may 
arise sometimes, but they are necessarily 
isolated, and a strict enquiry into all the cir¬ 
cumstances would dissipate any seeming contra¬ 
diction. 

It now remains for me to give a description of 
heating apparatus suitable for small greenhouses 
and conservatories of from 10 feet to 20 feet 
long by from 5 feet to 10 feet wide, of inexpen¬ 
sive character, which may be constructed by 
any one of ordinary intelligence, and which may 
be relied on to give lasting satisfaction. 

It so occurs that in many cases there is no 
convenience for fixing a stove outside, the only 
suitable position being inside the house. I 
will, therefore, in giving the following par¬ 
ticulars, endeavour to legislate for all require¬ 
ments, and to commence with I will give a 
description of a simple hygienic warming. 

J. G. S. 

(To be continued .) 


5126.— Propagating Potentillas.— By division of 
the plants in Che early spring months.—J. D. E. 

5176.—Lilium candidum in pots.—The best season 
to pot up or transplant these Lilies fs immediately after the 
growth dies down. Sandy loam, with a third part of leaf- 
mould added, will arrow ’ ; Uea well. Sprinkle a little sand 
or oharooal-dust round ths bulbs. Pifdq the pots we’l, 
Spd oover 8 Inches deep.—ifi. H. ' 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MAKING A NEW GARDEN. 

Ik continuing my notes on this subject (see 
Gardening, p. 319), I will now refer to the 
making of the walks, which, if the garden is to 
be made comfortable for walking in, is next in 
importance to the preparation of the soil. But 
while admitting the importance of having good 
dry walks of a reasonable width, I cannot agree 
with having too many of them, especially in 
gardens of limited area. In designing the course 
of a walk there should be some definite object 
in view, either to make it useful as serving to 
reach that part of the grounds in which it iB 
situated with ease and comfort, or it should lead 
to some object of importance, and then its neces¬ 
sity will be apparent; but to cut up space with 
the object of increasing the length of walk, when 
it serves no useful purpose, is a mistake that 
should be guarded against by all who would wish 
to see their gardens laid out on natural lines. 

With regard to the width of walks that should 
in some measure be ruled by the extent of the 
ground, a narrow walk where there is a wide ex¬ 
panse of lawn, or wide kitchen garden quarters, 
isnotin good taste; on the other hand, wide walks 
surrounded by narrow strips of ground are equally 
as objectionable. No walk that occupies a fairly 
prominent position should be less than 6 feet 
w ide, whether in a large or small garden. Beyond 
this point the width ought to be in proportion 
to the surrounding space, but I may mention that 
a walk from fi feet to 7 feet wide is a very 
suitable width for a prominent position. When 
forming walks in pleasure grounds their direc¬ 
tion should be traced before any of the heavy 
work is begun, and then the space they are 
to occupy can be utilised in conducting the 
operations instead of trampling over the whole 
of the space, and rendering the soil difficult to 
work afterwards. The greatest comfort in con¬ 
nection with walks in a garden is to have them 
dry. This cannot be done unless 6 inches of the 
soil is taken out and its place supplied with 
rubble and gravel—4 inches of the former and 
2 inches of the latter are necessary to mako a 
substantial walk. In districts where chalk is 
plentiful it is a very good substitute for stones, 
to go in the bottom. Burnt clay also makes a 
good bottom for walks, when a good depth of 
it is used. I have seen it turned up from the 
bottom of a walk quite dry and hard after it 
has been usod for many years. Stones are gene¬ 
rally available. When they are used the largest 
should be placed at the bottom, and a layer of 
finer ones on the top, and the roller should be 
run over them before the gravel is laid down. 
.Some difference of opinion exists as to whether 
the centre of a walk or road should be convex 
or concave, but, in my opinion, it is more a 
question of materials. If the material to form 
the bottom is scarce I like the centre to be 
higher than the sides ; but if there is sufficient 
rubble available, there is no objection to the 
centre being a little lower than the sides. But 
in no ordinary case is it a serious question which 
form the centre takes, as a depth of 6 inches of 
good materials will generally secure a dry and 
comfortable walk. When it is possible to do 
so, the rubble should be placed in the bottoin as 
soon as the walk is formed, the gravel being 
left until everything else is finished. J. C. C. 


Tyerman’s Groundsel (Senecio pulcher). 
—This is one of the most beautiful of hardy 
plants now blooming, and there are few of the 
mu miner flowers proper that can rival this Senecio 
for effectiveness and brilliant colouring. In a 
moist portion of tho rockery at Broxbourne it 
thrives admirably, and the bold, handsomo 
ilowers, coloured with a delightful bright 
purple-crimson, make a most telling feature, espe¬ 
cially under a strong sunlight. It is quite hardy, 
the leafage somewhat coarse, but thoroughly 
characteristic, and the flow’ers which have a 
bright yellow disc and regularly arranged ray 
florets, are borne on a strong stem. It likes a 
moist, well-drained, moderately light soil and 
open position, and should be planted in a bold 
clump to obtain effect. Considering its unques¬ 
tionable beauty and usefulness, blooming, as it 
does, when summer flowers are nearly over, and 
those of the autumn scarcely commenced, it 
ought certainly to becorfie a greater favourite 
with amatc-rs. It i s seld om we findit in small 
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BORAGE-WORTS (MERTENSIAS). 

A genus of beautiful plants, formerly known as 
Pulmonarias. There is something more beauti¬ 
ful in form about them, both in foliage and in 
stem, and also in the graceful way into which 
they rise into beautiful panicles of blue, than 
is to be found in almost any other family. There 
are in cultivation about half-a-dozen species, all 
of which are desirable garden plants. 

M. ALPINA is a beautiful alpine kind, and 
should only be associated with the choicest of 
alpine plants. The leaves are bluish green ;the 
stem is only from 6 inches to 10 inches high, 
and has from one to three terminal drooping 
clusters of light blue flowers, which appear in 
spring or early summer. 

M. dahurica, although of a very slender 
habit and liable to be broken by high winds, is 
perfectly hardy. It grows from G inches to 1*2 i 
inches high, with erect branching stems, and 
blooms in June, producing handsome, bright, 
azure-blue drooping flowers in racemose panicles. 
It is a very pretty plant, and suited either for 
the rock garden or borders, where it should be 
planted in a sheltered nook in a mixture of peat 
and loam. It is easily propagated by division 
or seed. 

M. oblon Giro LI A is another diminutive 
species with deep-green fleshy leaves. The stems 
are 6 inches to 9 inches high, and bear handsome 
clustered heads of brilliant blue flowers. 

M. si biiuca. —The peculiar value of this 
species is that it has the beauty of colour and 


LILIUM CANDIDUM. 

Many are the queries we get as to when to 
transplant this lovely Lily. Well, I think the 
very best time is now. Jhe blooms are just 
fading, and directly the leaves on the stalks 
begin to wither, and before a fresh lot is pro¬ 
duced from the bulb, is the time to plant. But 
in advising this, I do not recommend trans¬ 
planting unless it is necessary, as I find the 
plants invariably produce finer spikes of bloom 
the second year after transplanting than the 
first; but I do not agree with leaving them for 
an indefinite number of years in one position, as 
I find they enjoy fresh soil as much as any other 
plant I grow. My plan is to transplant about 
a quarter of my stock every year, so that when 
they have stood four years they are lifted and 
taken to a fresh piece of land, where nothing like 
Lilies have been for years. They are dug up like 
Potatoes, and sorted into large and small bulbs, 
and planted again directly in rows, where they 
get partial shelter and shado, as I find them do 
muon better than in full exposure ; between rows 
| of dw r arf Apple or Pear-trees is the place for 
Lilies, and splendid spikes of bloom they t>ro- 
duce, as my object is cut flowers and a stock of 
bulbs for lifting when required. I have no 
doubt that many of the ailments this lovely Lily 
is liable to is directly traceable to the unnatural 
treatment they get wdien lifted and dried for 
weeks in the air, as they are when bought from 
large dealers in bull*. They are altogether 
unable to bear the treatment that Tulips, Cro- 





Virginian Cowslip (Mcrtensia virginica). Engraved from a photograph. 


grace of habit of the old M. virginica, and at 
the same time grows and flow ers for a long time 
in ordinary garden soil. The flowers are small 
and bell-shaped, and are produced in loose, 
drooping clusters that terminate in gracefully 
arching stems. The colour varies from a deli¬ 
cate pale purple-blue to a rosy pink in the 
young flowers. It is a perfectly hardy perennial, 
and may bo propagated by division. 

M. virginica (Virginian Cowslip) here figured 
is one of the handsomest of all, producing in 
early spring drooping clusters of purple-blue 
blossoms on stems from 1 foot to U feet high. 
The leaves are large, and of a bluish-grey. 
Some kind of sheltered, moist, peaty nook 
seems most suitable to it. The finest plants are 
grow n in moist, sandy peat-beds, with shelter 
near. __ M. 

Blue Rock Bindweed (Convolvulus 
mauritanicus).—This is one of the prettiest rock 
plants in bloom at the present time, and when 
seen trailing over the stones, or hanging down 
over a ledge, its appearance is distinct, beauti 
ful, and natural. The stems are very slender, 
and the leaves ovate, abundantly produced, and 
deep-green, harmonising well with the blue 
flowers, which are about the size of a florin and 
borne freely. It will, as mentioned, succeed on the 
rockery, and to ensure a satisfactory growth the 
soil must be light, warm, and well drained, and 
the position sunny. It may also be used with 
advantage for hanging baskets, treating it in the 
same way as the Creeping Jenny, that is, allow¬ 
ing the stems to fall down and form a fringe. It 
should certainly be used more than it is for 
ornamental vases or baskets.—E. 


cuses, Ac., do, and those who desire a good bloom 
from bulbs that they purchase had far better 
give double the price to any one who would lift 
the bulbs, and send them on direct in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, for if withered by exposure it take* a 
couple of seasons to recover the shock. 

Gosport. J- Groom. 

Zaluzianskia selaginoides.—This is a 
charming little plant, nearly allied to Nycterinia 
capenBis, and Bomewhat resembling the purple 
wall Krinua now so plentiful on old crumbling 
brick wal Is and similar places. The Zaluziansk ia is 
a low, compact plant, rarely exceeding 2 inches 
in height, and when grown in a light sandy soil 
in a sunny position it produces its pretty pink 
and white Btarry flowers in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion ; so much so, indeed, that it is difficult to 
see the foliage through them. Being a surface- 
rooting annual, it proves indispensable for cover¬ 
ing permanent bulb beds, Ac. It might also be 
useful as a groundwork on dry banks. Nycter¬ 
inia capensis, although an annual, is not nearly 
so common as it ought to be. At mid-day it is 
certainly not much to look at, as its flowers, like 
those of lEnothera odorata, open only towards 
evening. The deeply-cleft petals and the soft 
tint on the underside as they curl over make it 
well worth having.—K. 

Scalloped Tube Tongue (Salpiglossis). 
—The varieties of S. sinuata are annuals of 
quaint beauty, and, when well grown, of ele¬ 
gant character, the bold flowers displaying au 
interesting range of colouring. I have seen the 
plants in beds and in clumps in the border, and 
in both positions they are ornamental. The 
usual plan is- ( fp flow fbe seed in gentle heat 
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about March, nurse the plants on until they are 
ready to be planted out, and at all stages of 
their growth to maintain them as hardy and 
stocky as possible. It is a mistake to keep the 
seedlings in heat longer than necessary, and for 
some time before bedding out the plants should 
have full exposure to the sun and air. When 
the soil is of a substantial character, and the 
situation favourable to a free development, the 
plants attain a good height, and owing to the 
steins being slender and the leafage both light 
and abundant, they have a beauty distinct 
from die annuals usually grown.—C. 


STAKING AND TYING PLANTS. 

This very important part of floriculture requires 
extra attention in a season like the present, 
when gales of wind and rain follow each other 
in rapid succession, and when by reason of the ex¬ 
cessive downpour and absence of sunshine plants 
of all kinds have made an excessive amount of 
leaf growth ; in fact, plants that usually average 
4 feet high are this season nearer 6 feet, and, 
consequently, much more liable to injury from 
wind-waving. Now, there are man^ different 
ways of supporting plants, but nearly all depend 
in a great measure on their satisfactory, or un¬ 
satisfactory look, on the date at which the tying 
is done. If the stakes are put to the plants ana 
they are securely tied by the main stems to 
them, the side shoots will grow out in a natural 
manner, and take off all the formal aspect of 
tied-up plants ; but if the staking and tying are 
deferred until the plants get over-grown ana the 
shoots bent in all directions, no amount of careful 
tying will make them look well then ; therefore, 
if plants need staking at all, see that it is done 
in good time, and with stakes and ties capable 
of holding the plants against a rough gale, as 
nothing is more vexatious, or detracts from the 
appearance of a garden so much as shoots or 
whole plants broken off; and I may mention 
Dahlias, Phloxes, Chrysanthemums, and Del¬ 
phiniums as types of plants that are very liable 
to break off if neglected in the staking. I am no 
advocate of formal staking, for I like to see 
plants grow in their natural form, but where it 
is absolutely necessary to do it at all it is far the 
best and cheapest plan to do it well at first, so 
that it will not need doing again; and those who 
take time by the forelock, and always have their 
plants ready for a gale, will have far less break¬ 
ages to deplore than those that leave the tying 
until it is urgently needed, as the gales at this 
season of the year come on very rapidly, and the 
mischief is done before we can prevent it. 

_J. G. H. 

Monkey Flowers (Mimuluses) as 
bedding* plants. —The rain and absence of 
sun which has been so unfavourable for the 
Pelargoniums and many other bedding plants 
has just suited the Mimuluses where they have 
been planted out in the open, for they have been 
very attractive for some time past; although the 
heavy storms have knocked off the blossoms, 
they have succeeded each other so fast that 
they have been more or less effective when other 
subjects near them have been without flowers. 
The blossoms I have noticed have been very 
large and rich in colour. In partially shady 
situations I think Mimuluses might be more 
frequently grown than they now are.—J. C. C. 

Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis).—This is 
one of the finest of hardy Ferns, and when 
grown under proper conditions it thrives with 

n t vigour. The most suitable position for 
i the garden is in a dell, where there is 
plenty of moisture and a moderate amount of 
shade. If the soil is peaty, damp, and of good 
depth, and the surroundings of the right 
description, this lovely Fern will rise to a great 
height, and when seen in the form of Targe 
specimens, one can readily imagine why such an 
appropriate English name as “ Royal ” was 
given it. The small, stunted plants frequently 
Been convey no idea of the noble beauty of 
Osmunda regalis.—E. 

Tulipa fulgens. —Now is a convenient 
tune to remind those who look forward to gay 
displays of bulbs next season to make note of 
this splendid Tulip, which beyond all others is 
capable of creating a most brilliant display in 
May. It is one of the late-flowering Tulips, 
with very large flowers, beautifully cup shaped, 
of a glowing cherry-crimson colour, stained 
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with a blue-black blotch at the base of the cup. 
It is a strong grower, reaching, in good sou, 
about a yard high. An isolated mass of this 
Tulip, say a hundred bulbs in a bed, will make 
a glow of colour on a lawn for three weeks 
or a month in early summer such as no other 
bulb can. Everyone who saw a bed of it on 
one of the lawns at Kew last year was struck 
with its beauty, and, judging by the number of 
inquiries respecting it, I imagine that it is 
but little known. It is sometimes called T. 
fulgens grandiflora, by which name it should 
be inquired for.—W. 

Noble Flame-flower (Tritomanobilis).— 
This splendid plant is now flowering, and a large 
clump in full bloom is at once impressive and 
stately. There are few garden subjects that 
attain to such noble proportions ; the leafage is 
abundant, strong, and of tropioal-like character, 
in complete harmony with the bold, massive 
spikes, which often rue to upwards of 6 feet in 
height, bearing closely-set flowers of the most 
brilliant orange and red colouring, the symmet¬ 
rical regular contour of the spikes adding to the 
dignity of the plant. Inever remembered io shown 
to such advantage as about four years ago when I 
saw a vigorous specimen on the higher portion of 
a well-constructed rockery. It was a happy 
thought to place it high up, as its noble cha¬ 
racter of growth could be seen to the greatest 
advantage. For a single bed on a lawn to form 
a clump it may be strongly recommended.—C. 

Propagating Carnation Souvenir de 
la Malmaison.—Gardeners who have the 
convenence of glass frames and greenhouses do 
not experience any difficulty in propagating this 
plant from cuttings, when they do not care to 
resort to layering the grow'th. But those who 
have no such convenience find it more trouble 
to increase their stock. So I thought I would 
just tell the latter class of growers how a friend 
of mine increases his plants with comparatively 
little trouble, and he manages to supply half a 
village with young rooted plants every autumn, 
although he has only a large window in which 
to keep over his stock during the winter. His 
plan is to turn out two or three rather large 

S lants into the ground in an open border. He 
oes this about the beginning of August, and a 
fortnight later he makes layers of all the young 
shoots in the usual way, and pegs them down in 
the soil after he has mixed some sand with it. 
As this layering business may appear strange to 
some window gardener, I will briefly describe it: 
The shoots to be layered must be those which have 
no flowers upon them. These must bo brought 
down to the ground and have the leaves stripped 
off that part which touches the soil. Then select 
the joint of the shoot that most conveniently 
reaches the ground, and from this joint make a 
cut halfway through, and then in an upward 
direction half an inch long. A peg is then put 
into the ground so as to bring that part of the 
shoot below the cut close down on the soil. A 
cone of sandy soil is then heaped round the top 
of the shoot so as to keep it erect, and if neces¬ 
sary, a short stick is used to support the shoot 
in this position, as by keeping it erect the cut 
is kept open, and this causes the formation of 
roots much quicker than when the layer points 
in a slanting direction. From six weeks to two 
months is the usual time allowed for the layers 
to make roots before they are moved. Some 
weak-growing Carnations take longer. I may 
mention that border Carnations are increased in 
the same way.—J. C. C. 

6179.— Saving Pansy seeds.— As soon as the seed- 
pods begin to change colour gather them, and place them 
thinly in a saucer in an airy room. If left on the plants 
till quite ripe the pods will burst, and the seeds will be 
scattered.—E. H. 

-The seed-pods change to a yellowish tint 

when the seeds are about ripe, and in a day or 
two after the pods split open, scattering the 
seeds. A little observation when the pods are 
ripening is sufficient to enable the cultivator to 
ascertain when the pods are at the point of 
bursting, and they can then be gathered. If 
they are allowed to burst’open on the plant most 
of the seeds would be lost.—J. D. E. 

6044. — Herbaceous plants.— H. P. 
Ryder wishes to know whether it is best to buy 
these and plant now, or wait until spring. My 
advice is, decidedly, to purchase at once and 
plant where they are to bloom ; foi although 
they may not make much visible growth above 
ground, they will be getting well established at 
the root, ana will start into growth in spring very 


strongly, altogether different to those that are 
just planted. I may remark that Pyrethrums, 
Delphiniums, and all similar plants, are gene¬ 
rally supplied in thumb-pots; and although 
they invariably grow well, it takes some 
time to get them to the size w T hich gar¬ 
deners call plants, when lifting good clumps 
and dividing them with a spade ; therefore, it 
is advisable to give them all the time you can, 
as herbaceous plants require to be well estab¬ 
lished before they show their true character.— 
J. G. H. 

5056. — Shirley Poppies.— We had a 
grand bed of “ Shirley Poppies ” this year in 
our garden, growing in the rich soil of an old 
Vine border. They are not confined to rose- 
colours only ; there are some pure-white, scar¬ 
let, and crimson. I could have selected a 
score of beautiful varieties. They are the re¬ 
sult of the labours of the Rev. W. Wilks, 
Shirley Vicarage, Croydon. I wrote Mr. Wilks 
to say how much I admired them, and he was 
good enough as to say in a note to me that 
“They are every one of them the produce of a 
single head of the common wild Poppy, w hich 
six or seven years ago I noticed with a slight 
variation from the parent—viz., a slight white 
edge to each petal; since then I have done 
nothing but destroy bad forms as they appear, 
and cross good ones, and I think the result has 
been worth the trouble.’’—J. D. E. 

5143.— Making a garden. — You cannot 
do better than crop with Potatoes the first year. 
The planting, moulding up, and digging, brings 
the ground into a free, sweet condition. In the 
first place the soil should be deepened, but if there 
are roots to be grubbed out this will effect the 
purpose. The soil, being sandy and covered 
with Fir-trees, wall be poor, and you will, there¬ 
fore, have to manure liberally. If you cannot 

f et plenty of dung use bone-dust, and a top- 
reBsing of guano, hoeing it in to any crop that 
may seem to need it. Two good Potatoes are 
Beauty of Hebron and Magnum Bonum. As 
you are presumably a beginner in gardening 
confine your attention for a time to the more 
common and easily grown hardy flowers, and for 
cultural details you must diligently read your 
Gardening. Pansies, Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
Sweet Williams, Daffodils, Crocuses, Snow¬ 
drops, Anemones, Columbines, Pinks, Carna¬ 
tions, Delphiniums, the white Tiger and Orange 
Lilies, Potentillas, Violets, and hardy annuals 
of many kinds would form a fair beginning —C., 


5182.— Climbers for a house. — Smth 
side : Roses, Clematis, Passion-flower, and Jas¬ 
mines. East aspect: Honeysuckles, Roses, 
Cercis Siliquastrum, and Escallonia macrantha. 
West side : Wistaria sinensis, Pyracantha, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, and Aristolochia Sipho. 
North side : Ivies and Virginian Creepers. 
Veitch’s variety of the latter in association with 

E anels of the gold and silver variegated Ivies 
as a pretty effect.—E. H. 

5185.— Bindweed. —It is very difficult to 
get rid of Bindweed, unless the land could be 
left uncropped for a season or two and not a 
vestige of growth permitted to appear above 
ground. If it were possible to get beneath the 
roots in the ground, and pick every bit out, 
digging it up would answer, but this never is 
done, and very often digging it up means by 
sub-division on increased propagation. I have 
never found any better or cheaper plan than 
gersistent hoeing so as to permit no growrth.— 

- This is undoubtedly a very troublesome 

weed, but it will die out in time if it is not al¬ 
lowed to grow above ground. I, on one occasion, 
had to deal with a garden which had been much 
neglected, and was infested with this weed. 
Whenever I was digging or trenching I threw 
out all the roots that could be found. This did 
not prevent it growing next year, but as soon 
as the plants appeared they were cut down with 
the Dutch hoe, the process having to be re¬ 
peated again in a few weeks. I was three or 
four years in quite getting rid of it.—J. D. E. 

6181.— Planting out Carnations.— Let the Carna¬ 
tions remain in the nursery-bed till next April, and then 
transplant on a well-prepared site, from IS inches to 
16 inches apart, according to the strength of the plants.— 
E. H. 

- Put out the plants now where they are 

to bloom next year. If the soil is deep and 
rich and the plants strong, they ought to be 
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18 inohea apart. Smaller plant* in unfavourable 
•oil may be from 1 foot to 18 inches apart The 
difference of time in planting out would not 
make any appreciable difference m to the time 
in which they ought to flower next aeaeon. 
The difference in place would be more material. 
Plante put out on a warm eouth border would 
flower earlier than those exposed in the open 
ground.—J. D. E. 

5198.— A plague of moles. — I have 
driven the moles out of my new garden by 
pouring petroleum into their runs. But I took 
the matter in hand in good time before the 
moles had made many runs. You must first 
find out where they enter your garden, and then 
pour sufficient of the liquid in the run to saturate 
the soil down to the depth to which they borrow. 
I find that no kind of vermin or insect can 
endure the smell of petroleum.— J. C. C. 

6175.— Making a new lawn.— This is a good season 
for sowing Grass seeds where the land has been well pre¬ 
pared.— E. H. 

5260 — Toadstools on a grave.—These can easily 
be destroyed by grubbing them out. and stirring in some 
quicklime where they were growing. 1 find a nasty-look¬ 
ing fungus grows abundantly where I use the peat-litter 
stable-manure, but I get rid of it with quicklime. The 
lime, if used in moderation, is beneflolal to plants.— 
J. D. E. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts,from a garden diary, from Avgust 25th 
to September 1st. 

Gut the roots of Salvia splendens, and various other 
plants set out to make growth for winter-blooming. The 
spade was passed round within a suitable distance of the 
stems to insure the plants lifting with nioe balls in the 
oourae of a fortnight or three weeks. Finished the lifting 
of the early Potatoes and sowing the land with Redstone 
Turnips. This orop, helped with a sprinkling of super¬ 
phosphate, usually oomes in useful In spring. Shifted the 
Cuoumber plants intended for planting in the house for 
bearing through the autumn into 5-lnch pots. It is very 
important that the plants which are expected to bear 
through the short, dull days should be Btrong to begin 
with. Thoroughly washed interior of the house with soap 
and water, and Iimewashed the walls. Continued the 
propagation of the bedding plants. Put in cuttings of 
Hollyhocks. The growth is in good order for striking 
them. Tied up and thinned the shoots of Dahlias, ana 
secured the growth of any other plants to which the wind 
would offer much pressure during the gales whioh, in the 
usual course of things, will visit us in September. Sowed 
Cauliflowers for spring, inoluding Veitctrs Autumn Giant. 
The plants of the latter raised now will come in about the 
middle of next July. Planted a pit with dwarf French 
Beans, the variety selected being Ne Plus Ultra, a most 
useful, early sort Rearranged conservatory, reducing the 
olimbing growth to give a little more light now that the 
days are perceptibly shortening. I am still leaving the 
ventilators open night and day. Put in a number of out- 
tings of Hydrangeas; strong shoots in single pots will 
root and make nioe little blooming stuff next spring. 
Finished potting the forcing Strawberries, inoluding a good 
stock of the Captain (Lax ton I, whioh I consider a valuable 
variety for forcing, and one that is likely to be heard more 
of in the future. Beds of hardy Fuchsias on Grass are 
now very effective. I wonder, in these eoonomioal times, 
that more use is not made of them. Onoe get a good mass 
of such varieties as oorallina or globoea, and they will 
go on, if not for ever, for a very long time without ooeting 
anything beyond a mulch in winter. Divided and trans¬ 
planted Lilium oandidum for stock purposes. In a general 
way these are better not moved too often, though the 
finest blooms I ever remember to have seen were on young 
bulbe the second season after transplanting. Trained 
Chrysanthemums, watering three times a-week with Clay's 
fertiliser, one ounoe to the gallon. Shifted early Cinerarias 
into their blooming-pots, still keeping them in oold frame 
turned to the north. Prioked off Calceolarias into boxes, 
and plaoed them in a oold frame in the shade. One of the 

F rettiest greenhouse plants now is the Plumbago capensis. 

have it iu different sixes, and all are equally floriferous, 
and it is nioe for a mass on the lawn, the delicate tint of 
lavender being so refreshing among the soarlets and 
yellows. It is easily propagated and grown. A bed of 
Hyaointhus oandioans is a distinct feature, and rather off 
the beaten track. The bulbs, if left in the ground, 
increase rapidly, and form a thick mass. Kept the 
growth of Tomatoes thin in the open air, and reduoed the 
foliage a little to let in the sunshine to ripen the trait. 
Made a supreme effort to get rid of the weeds, whioh are 
giving me trouble, and if not got under now will be more 
difficult to deal with in future. This is one of the things 
whioh should not be postponed. Picked the seeds off 
Sweet Peas and other annuals. Sowed Chervil. 


Greenhouse, 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.— There is no descrip¬ 
tion of plants that I can call to mind that has bees more 
improved during reoent times than the Ivy-leaved section 
of Pelargoniums. Alike in the habit of the varieties, as in 
the character of their flowers, there is a marked advance. 



aooount Where there is any deficiency in the stoek the 
present Is a good time to propagate, as when struck now, 
providing ths plants oan he kept a little warm during the 
winter, they will continue to grow slowly, and, In this way, 
make nioe examples next summer that will flower well. 
The outiings are best put singly in small pots, as then 
there will be no necessity for disturbing the roots when 
they oome to require potting on. Large specimens that 
have been flowering ail through the summer must now 
have manure-water given onoe a-week, or else have sur¬ 
face-dressings of concentrated manure. The former 
method will generally be found best for amateurs to adopt, 
as, if care is taken that the manure-water is not made too 
strong, there is less danger attached to the use of manure 
iu liquid form than in a solid Btate ; with the latter, when 
water is applied, it often happens that it is washed down 
to the roots stronger than they oan bear. 

Petunias.—The single varieties of Petunia oan now 
be had from seed good enough for all purposes, provided 
that seed of a good strain is used; but where an excep¬ 
tionally fine variety appears it is well to preserve it. Cut¬ 
tings put in now will get rooted in time to admit of their 
making enough growth before the end of the season to 
enable them to winter safely. In the oase of the double 
varieties of Petunias it is neoessary to strike cuttings ; the 
present is a good time to put them in. The cuttings 
should consist of young, soft shoots, suoh as are produced 
near the collars of the plants; these usually extend some 
length before they form flowers; the flowering shoots do 
not root well, and even when they are struck do not make 
satisfactory progress. Put the cuttings, at this time, 
singly in small pots, which drain and nearly fill with a 
mixture of half-sifted loam and sand, putting a little sand 
on the top. Give water so as to moisten the whole. Stand 
the cuttings in an ordinary garden frame, keeping the 
lights on close, and shade from the sun. If a frame of this 
kind is not available a handlight or propagating-glasses 
will do, putting them in a greenhouse on some kind of 
moisture-holding material. U kept oloee and fairly moist, 
with shade when it is sunny, the cuttings will strike in a 
few weeks, after whioh remove the glasses, and inure the 
little plants to the air of the house. As soon as they 
begin to make top-growth pinch out the points of the 
shoots; it is neoessary to attend to this in good time, or 
the plants will get leggy before they branch out. Later 
on, when the pots are full of roots, move them into others 
that are larger. 

Carnations, winter - flowering 1 . — Much disap¬ 
pointment often ooours through Carnations that have been 
grown for blooming in winter failing to oome in at the 
time required. This is brought about by mistakes in the 
selection of the varieties, or through the treatment of the 
plants being wrong. Respecting varieties, the most 
reliable course to follow is to keep to well-proved sorts that 
are known to be winter-bloomers, rather than put trust in 
novelties that may produoe fine flowers, but which will 
not bloom at the time they are wanted. Another cause of 
failure sometimes is through the plants being stopped too 
late in summer to admit of their making the neoessary 
growth before the season is passed. However strong and 
vigorous they may be their growth is naturally so slow in 
comparison with many things that when the points of the 
shoots are pinched out it takes a length of time for them 
to form others that will bloom. Even in the case of plants 
that are wanted to give a suooessional crop of flowers, 
after the first batch are over, there should be no attempt 
at stopping so late on in the season as this. Pot-grown 
examples that were struok last autumn, and that now 
appear short of room, should at onoe have a shift, as, if 
too much confined at the roots, it will reduoe their flower¬ 
ing capabilities ; but in repotting at this season the roots 
should not be more disturbed than is unavoidable. Keep a 
good look-out for aphides, whioh, if allowed to get 
established on the plants, do much damage. It is well to 
fumigate twice, at intervals of a few days, so that any of 
the insects that escape the first application may be 
destroyed. 

Salvias.—Salvias that have been planted out have, 
owing to the wet weather, made more than usual growth, 
and, like other things that arc of a quick-growing nature, 
will require steps being taken in time to prepare them for 
lifting and potting later on, otherwise they will receive a 
oheck by the removal that will be likely to injure their 
foliage, and also affeot their flowering. To meet the over- 
luxuriance it will be well to cut their roots book onoe 
ofteuer than is necessary on ordinary seasons; a sharp 
spade or a trowel are the best implements to do the work 
with. The roots should be severed near enough to the 
stems to admit of their being again cut in about an inch 
farther away before lifting them. See that the plants, 
after having their roots shortened in the manner described, 
are well supplied with water if the weather oomes dry, as 
they will be wholly dependent on the moisture that the 
soil oontains, which the roots that are left to them enoloees 
until new fibres are made. Stop any over-luxuriant shoots 
that exist. 

Stove. 

Gardenias.— Plants that were struok from cuttings 
early in spring will now require putting Into the pots in 
whioh they are intended to flower. Gardenias are free- 
growing, profuse-rooting subject*, that require a good deal 
of room to have them strong and in a condition to bloom 
satisfactorily. If the plants have done well they may now 
be put in 8-inch or 9-inch pots. They are not particular 
in the matter of soil; if good, turfy loam is obtainable, this, 
with some rotten manure and sand, will suit them; or 
peat will answer, providing that it oontains enough 
vegetable matter, using sufficient sand with it to secure 
porosity. Stop any shoots that happen to be taking an 
undue lead of the others; but no general stopping should 
be attempted after this time, otherwise it would be likely 
to Interfere with the flowering. Thomas Baixbs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The baric of the dwarf Brier and Manetti stocks is work¬ 
ing freely now, especially where a little soil oan be scraped 
away at the bottom of the stem for the insertion of the 
bud. The buds put in now will remain dormant through 
the winter, and will break with great vigour in spring. 
Notes made at the Rose shows should be collected together, 
and put into list shape ready for use when the planting 
season oomes round in autumn. To keep a collection, if 
only a small one, up to date, it Is advisable to buy a few 
new Rosea annually, and the summer shows offer facilities 


for comparing notes and jotting down names. Mildew on 
the leaves must be dealt with promptly. In some gardens 
ths orange fungus is giving trouble. Cutting off and 
burning the leaves is, at the best, an unsatisfactory 
remedy, but at present I know of no other. The tree Ivies 
are very ornamental lawn shrubs when they attain sice. 
Cuttings inserted now in the shade will root with certainty. 
Seeds from them will not oome true. The old white Pinks 
are very sweet, and are everybody’s favourites. Strong 
cuttings planted now in the shade will flower well next 
year. I like to see this Pink in rather large patches for 
the sake of the pleasant tint of green in winter. I think 
more might be done with dwarf foliage plants to give 
interest and brighten beds and borders in the dull season. 
The old London Pride and the perennial Candytuft (Iberis 
Coriaoea) are beautiful in large circular patches. Dahlias are 
now a special feature in many gardens, and their training, 
thinning, and tying will occupy some time. Cuttings of 
new varietes will strike now in small pots in a o.ose frame. 
The German Stocks, amid the dearth of blossoms on the 
Pelargoniums, have been redeeming points in many 
gardens. Phlox Drummondi and the German Scabious are 
also doing well. The large weeds in lawns, suoh as 
Plantains and Dandelions, should be destroyed promptly 
without waiting for any speoial season. Cut off the tope 
and drop a spot or two of sulphurio aoid on the wounded 
root-stock. A well arranged hardy Fernery is always an 
interesting addition to a garden, and it is specially adapted 
to the wants of the town gardener. Many an untidy, 
barren corner might be beautified at a small cost by plant¬ 
ing it with Ferns. The newer forms of Japanese Maples 
are not reoeiving the notioe they deserve. They are quite 
hardv, and all seeking a new feature for the front of the 
shrubbery or lawn should look them up. 

Fruit Garden. 

This month has been very favourable for planting new 
beds of Strawberries, and I believe more new plantations 
than usual have been made. It is a decided advantage to 
keep the propagation of the plants distinct from their 
fruiting. The number of runners required in any garden 
is not large, and a few young plants set out in rows for the 

? reduction of runners only, u a step in the right direction. 

he fruiting plants msy then be relieved from the 
encroachment and undue competition of their progeny 
early in the season; in fact, runners should not be per¬ 
mitted to appear on fruiting plants at all. The autumn¬ 
bearing Raspberries are very useful for tarts. I have 
always found these do best on a warm, deep soil. It need 
not be very rioh if there is depth. On suoh soils they do 
not require staking or tying, the growth being strong 
enough to support the fruit, and keep it from the ground. 
The bright, warm weather of the last few days has revived 
my hopes of ripening not only the late fruits, but also the 
buds for next year. There is likely to be a growing 
demand in the future for young fruit-trees, as many people 
are now directing their attention to fruit culture, and it is 
certain that so long as our population keeps increasing at 
its present rate, and so many millions are being sent out 
of tne country to buy foreign fruits, that an opening will 
exist for investing capital In fruit culture. But the old 
lines must be departed from, especially as regards the 
selection of the varieties. Whether it be an Apple, or Pear, 
or Plum, or even a Gooseberry, it is better to plant a 
dozen, or even a hundred, trees of a known, reliable kind 
than to go on in the old way of planting mixed orchards of 
numerous varieties. The orchards and fruit gardens every¬ 
where may, with advantage, be now carefully gone over, 
putting a black mark against the unprofitable trees. This 
is an utilitarian age, and both men and things must con¬ 
form to this principle. Melons for a late crop may be 
grown In pots in the Pine stove, or in any warm house 
where a position over the hot-water pipes oan be secured 
for the sake of the root-warmth obtained. This is a good 
season for starting Pine suckers to get them well rooted 
before winter. 


Vegetable Garden. 

There is yet time to sow Cauliflowers for spring use 
where there are facilities for wintering the plants under 
glass; sow thinly in shallow drills, and oover with fine solL 
The Potato-disease is making rapid inroads upon the 
orop in damp soils, especially upon the soft, red American 
kinds. If the expedient of cutting off and burning the 
tops be adopted no time should be lost. The moment a 
dark-coloured leaf appears out the tops off and remove 
them at onoe, not leave them lying near for the spores to 
wash into the land. Quioklime sprinkled heavily over the 
foliage early in the morning, before the dew is all 
dissipated, has been known to oheck the disease, but this 
also must be done before the spores of the fungus have been 
conveyed down to the tubers. All early kinds should be 
taken up and stored in a cool oellar for the present, till it 
oan be seen what course they will take. One of the best 
Potatoes I have tried this season is 8utton's Early Regent. 
Many of the reds, from damp soil, have been quite 
unusable. In earthing up Celery be careful in breaking up 
the soil well with the spade before placing it against the 
plants. The late heavy rains have, in some instances, 
made the soil rather difficult to woric. For a long time 
Scarlet Runners refused to set, in consequence of the 
abeenoe of sunshine, hut the last few days have worked 
wonders in this respect, and there is a fair prospect of the 
leeway being fetohed up. Clear off all exhausted crops. 
Manure ana dig the land, and plant it again with some 
other suitable crop that may be used appropriately as a 
rotation. The necessary supplies of Celery, winter greens, 
and salading required to be got in at this season will utilise 
to the fullest extent all land that can be made available. 
Peas have not, as a rule, filled well till within the last few 
days or so. The old Ne Plus Ultra had done the best of any 
1 have seen, though Jubilee (8utton’s) is filling up grandly 
now. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

A week's sunshine has made a vast difference in the 
appearance of the garden, and, though the nights are still 
©old, are have now quite a blaze of beauty. Dahlias are a 
perfect mass of flower, even the comparatively shy Cactus 
varieties being unusually floriferous, and I “ out and oome 
•gain ” as often as I like. I have never seen these plants 
more vigorous and healthy than now, but the secret of 
getting plenty of bloom on the Cactus kinds is constantly 
to pinoh out the pair of side-shoots Just below the blooms. 
I am doing this persistently tbit reason, and instead of the 
flowers getting smothered up, or ooming to nothing, they 
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rlM right up above the foliage and oonae very floe. 
Petunias, which, up to now, have been nothing but leaves, 
are beginning to look very gay; a bed of really good 
single Petunias forme a feature in any garden, and nothing 
stands the smoky air of a town better. Stocks are now 
Very fine, a bed of the double German kinds, when well 
grown, being a mass of beauty and fragrance. Seed of the 
Intermediate, Brompton, and Bast Lothian Stocks should 
now be sown in a cold frame for next year’s display ; a 
good strain of the last-named is perhaps preferable to any 
other. Asters are just bursting into bloom, and promise 
well; the moist weather has induced a luxuriant growth, 
and the flowers should be very fine, if not spoiled by rain. 
If the plants appear at all wanting in vigour a soaking or 
two of liquid manure will assist them greatly ; in default of 
liquid from the stable a solution of sulphate of ammonia, 
one ounce to the gallon, will answer the same purpose. 
Chrysanthemums in pots must have all the lateral growths 
removed from the axils of the leaves, and such buds as are 
not required should be pinched out as soon as they can be 
sseo. Remember that the crown-bud, if perfeot, generally 
produces the finest bloom, but this is often thrown too 
early, and has to be sacrificed in favour of one of the 
terminals. Feeding now becomes necessary; one dose 
a-week will, however, be found sufficient at present, unless 
the pots are very full of roots. I like to vary the liquid as 
muoh -as possible—stable-manure-liquid, soot-water, and 
sulphate of ammonia being given alternately. Look well 
after the stock of dwarf early Chrysanthemums for the 
autumn-deooration of window-boxes, &c. B. C. R. 


TBBBS AND SHRUBS. 

CATALPA SYRING JEFOLJ A. 

This is one of the most useful and ornamental 
London trees we have, the foliage being par¬ 
ticularly handsome, and it frequently freely 


lished almost on the seashore. On the margin 
of the shore the Sea Buckthorn, Furze, and 
Darwin's Barberry first meet the sonth-weatem 
gales and almost oontinu&l winds. A few paces 
within these the first plants of Pin us insignis 
and the common evergreen Oak appear, and 
soon with the aid of these excellent shore trees 
almost any kind of evergreen planting may be 
carried out. The whole place is most instructive 
m regards planting near the sea. The contrast' 
between the wind-swept surface of the island 
and the noble avenue of evergreen trees leading 
from the entrance lodge to the house is very 
striking.—V. 

5046.— Neglected hedge. —The cutting 
back of evergreens, although gfncrdiy done in 
the winter months, can safely be done during 
the growing season ; in fact, the only time that 
I believe there is any real danger from cutting 
back is in winter, for, if very severe frosts 
follow before fresh shoots can be made, the 
wood gets split and sometimes dies back. If I 
were in “Cantium’s ” place, I would cut back at 
once, as fresh Bhoota would push out before the 
season was over for growth ; or else defer it 
until the days begin to lengthen in spring for 
this reason—when a hedge gets into the condi¬ 
tion described it needs cutting back to the old, 
hard, leafless wood ; consequently, it looks any¬ 
thing but ornamental for a time, and, if cut in 
April or May, shoots are pushed out in a very 


down to the consistency of thick treacle. This, 
if properly done, will keep for years, but if not 
properly done will soon spoil. I have kept 
extracts made as above over seven years. It 
may be diluted at the time of using.—B. H. 


HOUSE! A WINDOW GARDENING 

TABLE DECORATIONS. 

Thkrb is no subject connected with the garden 
on whioh it is more necessary to avoid dogmatic 
assertions than on this, and for this simple 
reason, that it is a matter of taste, and that 
tastes vary. There are, for instance, those who 
consider massive grouping as the perfection of 
beauty, and others who admire lightness, 
elegance, and grace, just as there are those who 
would admire the beauty of a Juno, and others 
that of a Yenus, and who shall say that either 
is wrong ? I am old enough to remember the 
introduction of table decorations, as far as flowers 
are concerned, coincident as it was with the dhur 
d la Russe, and I have watched its varying 
phases, for it has, like everything else, gone 
through a number of changes. The introduction 
of the Marsh stands marked a change for the 
better—better than when tables were cut 
plants in pots plunged beneath, so th&h the 
guests sat under an umbrageous grove, oj Palms. 
Since then many things have been, tried, very 
low vases or jardinieres taking the. place of the 
high stands, which were objected to because 
they hid the guests from one another. Flower* 
laid on the cloth itself, and even petals dis¬ 
tributed about, had their day, and, the iogenuity 
of the most tasteful of table decorators seems 
unable to provide anything new, striking, or 
especially effective in this direction, may it not 
be that the arrangement has after all been 
that whioh has survived all other fashions 
because it met with most general approval ? 

There is one thing that I think is often over¬ 
looked when this subject is touched upon, and 
that Lb how to decorate our tables for every-day 
use, and not merely for grand occasions. Those 
who have not tried are little aware how muoh 
time it takes to empty a stand and fill it again 
with flowers, and, therefore, a simple plan is 
that which most commends itself to those who 
wish so to utilise the custom. Many people 
find fault with the system which is at present 
seen at most flower shows, and which, notwith¬ 
standing unsparing condemnation, I believe to 
be a most pleasing and generally acceptable 
one—the upright stand with a mixture of flowers 
on it. It always has struck me that I had much 
sooner have before me a variety of different 
flowers than all of one sort or one colour, or a 
plant, however graceful it might be. One’s 
eye gets tired of looking at the same thing ; 
whereas where there is a bouquet of flowers, 
one or another continually catches the eye, and 
not always the same flower. So far from 
one’s getting tired of looking at the exhibits of 
flower shows in this respect, it is always pleasant 
to see the stands exhibited by such artistes as 
Mrs. Seale, of Sevenoaks, or Miss Cypher, of 
Cheltenham ; but I have observed that there 
are still others who are influenced by the taste 
they display, and who set up massive, heavy 
looking stands, which they no doubt have cen¬ 
sured the judges for not preferring to the 
lighter and more elegant forms. Indeed, it is a 
most amusing thing to Btand by a group of ladies 
who are criticising the judgments in thote 
classes, especially where one is unknown, and 
hear the delicious terms in which one’s poor 
efforts to do justice and set an example of good 
taste are assailed. It might be thought that 
ladies would at least recognise some canons of 
taste, but each one has a different view, and if 
there are a dozen stands I venture to say that 
there will be as many different opinions vouch¬ 
safed by the bystanders. 

I do not think that it is at all necessary to 
have offensive combinations of colours, even 
when you have a dozen different flowers on the 
stand ; and, after all, what is offensive combina¬ 
tion ? It sounds like something grand ; but no 
one who has observed the colouring of Nature 
can have failed to observe that combinations are 
often seen which are with us impossible, because 
we have to work with adulterated compounds; 
and it is one of the best characteiistics of 
Japanese art that they do venture on the most 
daring combinations, and often of bright coleurs 
which subdue one another. The same may Le 
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Flowering spray of Catalpi pyringatfol'a. 


produces its conspicuous panicles of white lilac- 
dotted flowers in the heart of London. At the 
time of writing this (August 15th) some score or 
more handsome specimens in the smoky district 
of Camden-road, north London, are coming 
rapidly into blossom, this, together with the 
handsome foliage, giving them a very beautiful 
appearance. This fact proves it to be one of 
the very best of London flowering trees, and it 
should be planted wherever practicable; and 
although it will exist almost anywhere it, of 
course, is grateful for, and well repays the 
planter who places it in, a good warm soil and in 
a sheltered position. A golden-leaved variety 
of it called aurea was at one time much used in 
Bitteraea-park as a sub-tropical plant, and when 
contrasted with the purple-flowered Clematis 
Jackmani in one of the beds near the rockery 
it had a fine appearance. For flower-garden 
purposes it should be cut back every spring, so 
as to induce it to throw up vigorous shoots and 
produce large leaves. B. 

Pinue insignia as a seashore tree.— 
The great merit of this as a seashore tree is 
well shown at Bodorgan, in Anglesea, where 
many specimens are in perfect health within a 
few yards of the sea. There is, perhaps, nowhere 
a more wind-tortured district than Anglesea, 
judging by the appearance of the few stunted 
native trees that withstand the blast. Planting 
of the most beautiful kind is, however] estab- 
Digitized by vjOOQlv 


short time, and the unsightly stumps are soon 
covered with healthy young shoots, which, if 
topped with a knife, will soon form a dense 
hedge again. I may add that a sharp knife is 
the best thing to trim a hedge with.—J. G. H. 

6190.—Treatment of Ampelopsis Veltchi.— 

Keep the young; plants in a cool greenhouse, and the roots 
sufficiently moist (or healthy action. They will start away 
all the stronger in the spring (or the rest; or the pots may 
be plunged up to the rim in ooal ashes in a frame, sheltered 
slightly during very severe weather.—E. H. 

-This hardy olimber had better be planted out at 

once against a wall or (enoe. Failing that, they will do In 
the open ground; or, if it is thought desirable, they can be 
potted on, and kept in pots in a greenhouse or frame 
through the winter.—J. D. E. 

5180.—Moving Yellow Brooms.— The best time 
to transplant the Yellow Broom is early in April, selecting, 
if possible, a dull, showery time. February is muoh too 
early.—E. H. _ 

4996.—Extracting herb essences.— 

Extracts of Dandelion, Comfrey, Clover, Ac., 
may be made as follows : Take any quantity of 
herbs, or their roots, as you like, put them into 
cold water enough to cover them, place them 
over a fire, and bring them to a simmer in a 
closed vessel; let them simmer two hours, then 
strain. Fill up the remaining liquid with fresh 
herbs, let them simmer also two hours, then 
strain. Fill up the remaining liqnid with fresh 
herbs, let them simmer also two hours, then 
strain, and fill up the liquid again the third 
time, and simmer, as before, another two hours ; 
then strain and evaporate the remaining liquid 
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aid of much of Indian art. One cannot forget 
the hangings at the Indian and Colonial Exhi¬ 
bition which Bnrronnded the entrance hall; they 
literally contained all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow, and yet were so combined as to give a 
pleasing and subdued tone to the whole. 

I think that very often a lavish display of 
Ferns and Grasses is made use of to hide defects 
in arrangements, for, like charity, they cover a 
multitude of sins, and therefore I would say 
that, in summer especially, they should be very 
sparingly used ; they are so pretty that there is 
a temptation to use them. In the winter 
months when flowers are not so plentiful with 
those, at any rate, who do not possess much 
glass, the foliage is much more admissible, and 
Ferns and Grasses may be more freely used. 

In arranging flowers at this season of the 
year I hardly ever use anything but half-hardy 
annuals and herbaceous plants, and there are so 
many of these, that they afford an almost end¬ 
less variety, and the centre stand of my table 
is hardly ever arranged alike. It is a double 
cornucopia, low, so that there is no obscuring of 
the view, and is, to my mind, one of the 
prettiest vases for the purpose I have ever seen. 
Sometimes I use a single vase, and sometimes 
an oblong one. To-day, say, then, this is filled 
with the following flowers (when I say filled, I 
do not mean crammed, but lightly and graoe- 
fully filled): Yellow, white, and lilac Sweet 
Sultan, Bartonia aurea, Invincible Scarlet 
Sweet Pea, Catananche bicolor, Buphthal- 
mum salicifolium, Combottle, small blooms 
of Gaillardia picta and of Chrysanthemum 
Dunnetti; while a spray or two of the common 
Asparagus supplies the green, and some sprays of 
Gvpsophila paniculata add a lightness to it 
which greatly enhances its beauty. There are 
other flowers which will be available, such as small 
single Dahlias, Salpiglossis, Sea Lavender, Core¬ 
opsis, and other late-blooming annuals ; and, in 
fact, the stand, as I hare said, need never be two 
days alike. It will be noticed in the list of 
thugs used that they are all single flowers, and 
this, I think, is one reason of its success. The 
moment you begin to use double flowers you 
impart a heaviness to the arrangement which no 
brilliancy of hues will do away with. It may 
be treason to say so, but, beautiful as the Rose 
is, I have never yet seen an arrangement of it, 
except one of the Dog Rose (alas ! too fleeting), 
that we could say was thoroughly beautiful, 
unless buds were only used and a good quantity 
of Maiden-hair Fern ; while I do not thmk any¬ 
one ever saw a beautiful arrangement of double 
Dahlias; even such small double flowers as 
Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl., or Matricaria at onoe 

g ive a certain amount of heaviness to a stand. I 
ave thus endeavoured to show that it is pos¬ 
sible, with very simple materials, to make an 
arrangement which snail be pleasing, not offend 
any principles of good taste, and be also 
effective. D. 


Cork bark for window-boxes.— There 
is nothing that better conceals the formal ap¬ 
pearance of window-boxes than rough virgin 
Cork. Painted, as is often the case, bright- 
green, red, or with some equally obtrusive 
colour, they have an ugly appearance until they 
are more or less hidden by the plants in them. 
Pieces of Cork bark, nailed on longitudinally, and 
so that the ends do not form a regular line either 
at top or bottom, produce a very nice effect, and 
the neutral tint of the Cork harmonises much 
better with the surroundings than painted wood. 
—Byfleet. 


5063.— Bulbs in pots.—These should be 
potted as soon as procurable, for the longer the 
season they get for growth the stronger will 
they stait when put into an increased tempe¬ 
rature. I grow a great many, both as pot 
plants and for cut flowers, and my plan is to 
mix up a good heap of rich soil, such as decayed 
hotbea manure, loam, leaf-soil, and sand, when 
it is moderately moist, but not wet, and to pot 
all the varieties I can in October ; and directly 
they are potted they are set close together near 
a wall, and covered right over with sifted coal- 
ashes. This keeps them safe from frost and 
from getting too dry or too wet, and they start 
very strongly into growth. When they are 
seen to be pushing through the ashes they are 
taken out, and placed in a shaded place under 
llass, such as beneath the stages of any of the 
Louses, and brought on more or less rapidly, as 
required.—J. G., Hq -— 
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ROSES. 

THE BEST OF THE DARK ROSES. 

It is an unfortunate circnmstanoe that for the 
most part the best Roses bearing maroon and 
purplish-coloured flowers are not good growers. 
They possets such a large amount of inherent 
weakness that good cultivation does not 
appear to have any effect upon their be¬ 
haviour. This is muoh to be regretted, because 
they embrace shades of colour which are of 
great value to the exhibitor of Roses in balancing 
the effect of other colours in his stands of flowers, 
and they are equally as serviceable in the garden, 
for the majority of the public prefer dark Roses 
to light ones. However, there is no help for it 
The only hope for those who are fond of these 
dark-coloured Roses is to treat them as kindly 
as they can, by providing them with a fairly 
heavy loamy soil, and to prune them very 
moderately, or not at all. As a rule, they make 
very poor standards after the first year or two ; 
but the exhibitor prefers them in that form 
because the newly-budded standards produced 
much the largest flowers ; as dwarf bushes 
there is very little difference in their behaviour 
whether they are budded on the seeding Briar, or 
the Manetti. I do not advise anyone to attempt 
to grow any of the very dark Roses on their own 
roots unless they possess a lot of patience, 
for they are Blow in making roots, and just as 
slow in making growth after roots are formed. 
To get a fair-size plant on its own roots of such 
varieties as Sultan of Zanzibar and Xavier Olibo 
means patient waiting of five or six years. The 
most vigorous growers, whether as standards or 
dwarfs, are Abel Carriere, Baron de Bonstettin, 
Monsieur Boncenne, and Prince Camille de 
Rohan. Reynolds Hole and Louis van Houtte 
are both fairly good growers. La Rosiira and 
Pierre Notting are desirable sorts. But it may 
be well to mention that all of them approach 
each other very nearly in the main body colour; 
but the Sultan of Zanzibar and Xavier Olibo 
have a distinct and delightful velvety shade 
pervading the flowers when seen at their best, 
nut it is unfortunate that a few hours’ bright 
sun causes it to disappear. To catch one of 
these flowers with this fresh and rich colouring 
in hot weather one requires to watch them 
closely in the morning. Prince Camille de 
Rohan and the Empress of India are fairly 
fragrant Roses. If other sweet-smelling sorts 
are wanted, it will be better to look for them 
amongst those bearing dark-crimson flowers. 
The following are all more or less fragrant : 
A. K. Williams, E. Y. Teas, Emily Laxton, 
Eclan, and Annie Wood. J. C. C. 


5197. — Treatment of a pot Rose.— You 
ought to grow the Hon. Editn Gifford Rose to 

r rfection in a cool greenhouse, but a pot 
inches in diameter is not large enough for 
a strong plant. If it is showing any flowers 
now, you may give it a larger pot at once. If 
it is a weakly plant, let the pot be one size 
larger; but if making good growth, it may be 
two sizes bigger. When changing the pot, give 
it some loamy soil with a good sprinkle of sand 
with it, if you can. The greenhouse is the 

E roper place to keep it all the winter and until 
ite in the spring ; in fact, until it has flowered. 
After the beginning of July it will do as well 
in the open air if the roots are well supplied 
with water.—J. C. C. 


- Tea Roses in pots should now be pro¬ 
ducing their second lot of bloom, if they have 
not already done so. Pot the plant at once from 
a 6-inch into an 8-inch pot, using rather light 
material; a fourth part of light peat in the loam 
answers well for Tea Roses. Cut the plant back 
in November, and place it in a light part of the 
greenhouse near the roof-glass, ana give but 
little water until it has made some growth.— 
J. D. E. 


5066. — Hardy scented Roses. — “ A 
Beginner ” asks for names of six good hardy 
scented Standard Roses. First, then, let 
“ Beginner ” be content with what he asks for, 
and not hanker after “ some new thing.” After 
thirty-five years of experience there should be 
six in memory, if not most beautiful, yet most 
certain to answer his request. If any of them 
disappoint, it will be because you cannot get 
every Brier stock in perfect health, and in per¬ 
fect sympathy with your scion—it is impossible; 


but given this, and it is certain there are no 
better than the following: White, BaronnO 
Maynard, or Lady Emily Peel; pink, Baron 
Prevost, or Sidonia, or La France ; full pink, 
John Hopper, or Madame Isaac Periere; red, 
Geant des Battailles, or Paul’s Cheshunt 
Hybrid; deep-red, Duke of Edinburgh, or 
Thomas Mills ; yellow, La Belle Lyonnaise, or 
Bouquet d’Or. All these are good Perpetu&ls, 
unless T. Mills must be excepted.—C. E., Lynn 
Regis . 


AMATEUR ROSE GROWERS. 

There are a much larger number of amateur 
Rose growers than anyone would imagine who 
has made no effort to find them out. I have 
lately had a look round the neighbourhood in 
which I reside, and I find that the number of 
cultivators of the Rose is much greater than I 
had before imagined. As one gets amongst 
them it is surprising what enthusiasm and 
fraternal cordiality is met with, and a visit from 
one to the other is of mutual benefit. I find 
it is not at all unusual for one of the class 
of growers of which I am writing to order 
100 plants to commence with, and to these 
some will add a dozen or more every year of 
favourite sorts. But all are not so pretentious; 
for the want of space they have to be satisfied 
with a less number, but there are very few of 
the enthusiastic cultivators who do not add 
more or less to their stock every year, some 
preferring the newest sorts while others confine 
their selection to some favourite sort that they 
have seen in a friend’s garden. As an instance 
of the former taste, I may mention that on the 
day I called upon one of these amateur growers 
he showed me the stock on which about an hour 
before he had inserted buds of Mrs. John Laing, 
which is yet a comparatively Bcarce Rose, and 
he was also making serious inquiries about an¬ 
other new Rose named the Puritan. This is very 
gratifying, as it shows how deep a hold the 
Rose has upon the affections of some people ; but 
I must tell the reader how this particular culti¬ 
vator manages to become possessed of most of 
the new Roses without any great outlay. It is 
done in this way : Every year, about the begin¬ 
ning of November, he buys about two dozen 
plants of the Manetti Rose, and plants them in 
good soil in his garden; these serve as stocks on 
which to bud any new or old Roses that he may 
desire. In the month of August these stocks 
are ready for budding. I was much interested 
in the success that had attended his efforts in 
raising plants in this way, because I have found 
that the amateur growers do not succeed so well 
in budding the dwarf stocks as they do the tail- 
grown Briers for standards. On enquiring how 
it was that they failed to make the buds grow 
on the dwarf stocks, the answer I received quite 
convinced me that it was through the buds being 
inserted too high up the stem, where the bark is 
too much hardened by exposure to run well. 
The proper way to bud these dwarf stocks is to 
remove the soil away from the stem all round 
about 1 inch deep, so that the top of the bud is 
on a level with tne surface of the ground. I 
also think that the budding is done too early. 
Any time in the month of August is soon enough; 
but probably about the middle of the month is the 
best time. The budding operation is, I find, a very 
anxious time with new beginners in Rose culture, 
and in some respects unnecessarily so; for it 
surprised me to see how neatly and expedi¬ 
tiously some do the work ; but I cannot help 
saying that in some cases the knife is used too 
freely with the standards, as I noticed that 
some had cut the shoot back to within 2 inches 
or 3 inches of the stem as soon as the bud had 
been inserted, which is a mistake. There should 
be always 9 inches of the shoot left above the 
bud, and in the case of very vigorous stocks a 
foot or 15 inches is not too much. Then, again, 
some are over anxious about releasing the tie 
from the bud. They are a wee bit impatient to 
see if the bud is united, and to satisfy their curi¬ 
osity they must needs undo the tie. Now, if 
the bud has taken no harm is done, but if not, the 
chances are that the bud will die through being 
exposed, as it is almost an impossibility to make 
the tie the second time so nicely and securely as 
the first one was. It is better to wait a week 
or two longer than to be too early in releasing 
the tie. As a general rule, six weeks is the time 
allowed between the time the bud is inserted 
and the examination. Some take much longer 
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than that even before they get united to the 
stock. But in most cases I agree with the tie 
being gradually loosened in the autumn; but 
the cutting back of the Bhoot on which the bud 
is inserted should always be left until early in 
the spring. I had intended to have referred to 
some other matters in connection with amateur 
Rose-growers, but my space is tilled up. 

_ J. C.C. 

5178.— Rose cuttings. —Rose cuttings put 
in in the open border should only have sun 
about half the day. A border facing west is, I 
find, the best position for them. I hope you 
are not thinking of putting in the cuttings now, 
unless you can protect them with glass, for, if 
you do so, the sun will probably wither them up. 
The middle of October is the best time to insert 
Rose cuttings in the open ground.—J. C. C. 

5205. — Roses for Midlothian. — The 
most suitable Tea Roses for your garden are : 
Homt're, Safrano, Sombreuil, W. F. Bennett, 
Madame Lambard, and Madame Bcrard. From 
the Noisettes I should advise you to select 
Ainu’e Vibert, CYdine Forcstier, RC*ve d’Or, 


tomas, Phloxes, Dahlias, Foxgloves, Galega 
officinalis alba, Canterbury Bells, Campanula 
persicifolia, Pentstemons, Pyrethrum uligino- 
sum, Antirrhinums, Roses, Carnations, Fico- 
tees, Pinks, Sweet Williams, Everlasting Peas, 
Pieonies, both the herbaceous and the Tree or 
Moutan, are exceedingly showy and valuable 
for cutting; Daffodils and other bulbs in 
variety; Achillea Ptarmica flore-plena, Monarda 
purpurea, Chrysanthemums (both the summer 
and autumn varieties), Columbines, Eryngium 
amethystinum, Dielytra spectabilis, Baptisia 
australis, Asters (Star-worts), Sunflowers in 
variety, Helianthus multiflorus (double and 
single), German and other species of Iris, Wall¬ 
flowers, Lily of the Valley, Cornflowers, Ane¬ 
mones, various Primroees, Violets, Hepaticas, 
Crocuses, and Snowdrops.—E. H. 


PLANTS FOR ROCK GARDENS OR 
ROCKERIES. 

How often do we see plants recommended for 
these that will grow well and hide the stones ; 
but what can be the use of a rock garden if the 


certainly ; and if two plants were shown in com¬ 
petition, and one had been carried to the show 
with the anthers preserved, and the flowers in 
good condition, while from another the anthers 
had been removed to save trouble, the un¬ 
mutilated flower ought to have the preference. 
—J. D. E. _ 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

AMARYLLIS. 

Wiu. you please to name a dozen of the best 
kinds of these plants, and w here to get them ; 
and also tell me if they are difficult to grow ?— 
Gordon Ross. 

Tw'O of these questions wc shall answer, 
but we never recommend any particular trades¬ 
man, unless it is in connection with something 
that is sold only by one person. All the princi¬ 
pal nurserymen grow' these plants, or can 
procure you any kind they do not possess. 

Amaryllis have l»een grown in our gardens 
for many years, but during the last few years 
much attention has been paid to the hybridisa- 



Oua Rradrrs’ iLit’HTRATioxB : Hardy Ferns in a shady nook in a rock garden. Engraved for CARDgxixa Illustratrd from a photograph. 


and William Allen Richardson. These will be 
likely to do better as dwarf standards than 
bushes. If grown in the latter form they had 
better be obtained growing on the seedling 
Brier stock. I should not advise you to try 
Lamarque, unless you can train it to a wall. 
The Hon. Edith Gifford has not had sufficient 
trial yet to show w hether it is hardy enough for 
your climate.—J. C. C. 

5121.—Rose Edith Gifford.—The best way to grow 
this, or, indeed, any Tea Hose, is as dwarf plants on their 
own roots, or on the seedling Brier. If they are worked 
on the Brier the union should be close to the surface of the 
ground. If Tea Roses are grown as standards they are not 
unlikely to be destroyed by severe frosts in winter.— 
J. D. E. 


5202.— Laying out ground.— In planting 
a border 100 feet Tong and 15 feet wide I think I 
should prefer planting in groups rather than in 
lines, or, at any rate, I should certainly plant 
groups of such striking things ns Larkspurs, 
Hollyhocks, Pyrethrums, Anemone japonica 
alba and rosea, Lilium candidum, and 
others, will form charming groups along the 
centre. The following list will give a good 
deal of variety, and most of them possess 
some value for cutting-^pinva venusta, Tri- 
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stones forming it are to be entirely hidden ? 
The value of such a garden lies in it boldness 
and distinctness ; but, allow it to become over¬ 
grown, and its effect is lost. Instead of a 
wilderness of foliage, many of the beautiful 
hardy Ferns in chinks of the stones, and dotted 
here and there in shady spots in company with 
the Wood Anemone, are most suitable, such as 
our native Male Fern (Lastrea Filix mas), Poly- 
podiums, Polystichuma, Hart’s-tongues, Blech - 
nums, Ac. Trailing plants like the Cotone- 
aster should be chosen, and, for certain posi¬ 
tions, the Pampas Gtosb, and others of similar 
character, that Btand out and have a striking 
appearance, and all each plants should he 
brought to the front or projecting parts, so that 
the eye may catch them at once. Bamboos are 
suitable for such purposes, and the Chusan Palm 
(Chamxrops Fortunei) has a noble look, as have 
also Castor-oils, Solanums, and others of kin¬ 
dred type that may bo planted and grown out- 
of-doors during the summer. B. 

5193.—Showing Lilium aur&tum. — 
The judges at the London exhibitions do not dis- 
ualify a Lilium or a Hippeastruin if it has been 
enuded of its anthers, but it is a mutilation, 


tion of them by several of the London nursery¬ 
men, which lias resulted in the establishment of 
a race of each gorgeous beauty, as are not to be 
surpassed by any other bulbous plants. These 
plants require careful treatment, a period of 
growth to be succeeded by a season of entire 
rest, and if they do not get this, very few 
flowers will reward the cultivator ; but they do 
not require so much heat as they are usually 
subjected to, neither do they require a house 
entirely to themselves, and they may also be 
grown without bottom-heat, but where this is 
at command they prove more satisfactory. The 
time of starting the bulbs into growth will 
much depend upon the conveniences at com¬ 
mand ; if these are ample, I should advise them 
to be repotted in January, but if not, let the 
spring months set in before they are started 
into grow th ; and if a large stock of the bulbs 
are held, successional pottings will continue the 
display of bloom over several months. The 
pots for Amaryllis should be well drained, and 
the soil should consist of good, turfy loam, to 
which has been added some sharp sand and 
manure ; the very beat of the latter is bone- 
dust, or crushed bones, and the next best 
material will be found in dried cow- 
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manure. Shake the bulbs free from the old 
soil and remove any little bulbs whioh may sur* 
round the base, and the bulbs should be potted 
about a third or a-half in the soil, and the re¬ 
maining portion should stand free; this I do 
not believe to be the condition under whioh 
they grow naturally, but when the bulbs are 
large, to cover them would entail the use of 
such enormous pots that would render them 
unsightly, and require enormous space. After 
potting is finished, if bottom heat is available in 
the shape of a tan bed, or a bed of any ferment¬ 
ing material, the pots should be plunged into 
it, and the house kept at a temperature of 
55 degs. to GO degs., which may be allowed to 
rise some 10 degs. or 12 degs. with sun heat, and 
this will allow of ventilation ; during this time 
the bulbs should have had no water, neither 
should they have any until the leaves and 
flower spikes show signs that they are on the 
move; at this time begin to give them a little 
water, increasing the quantity as growth de¬ 
velops ; as the leaves and flower-spikes de¬ 
velop an occasional application of liquid-manure, 
will greatly assist in producing flowers of good 
quality, but be sure it is not over strong. If 
the bulbs were potted in January, and the 
weather has been tolerably bright, flowers may 
be expected in April, and these will last from a 
fortnight to three weeks, and those potted later 
will, of course, follow on in succession. 

After flowering the plants must not be cast 
on one side, as is too frequent the case, with the 
result that they do not bloom the following 
season, because the bulbs have had no chance of 
maturing their growth before they are prematurely 
ripened ; but rather continue to water them and 
encourage their growth until the leaves begin to 
show signs of withering. The supply of water 
should then be given less frequently and in less 
quantity, until when the leaves have quite 
decayed no more will be necessary until they 
shall be again Btarted into growth. Daring the 
resting season, the parts should be placed on a 
sunny shelf in a dry position and have mode¬ 
rate ventilation. The little bulbs which were 
removed from the flowering bulbs at the time 
of repotting should be treated in a similar 
manner, saving that they may be kept growing 
longer, and never require such a thorough rest¬ 
ing ; indeed, whilst the leaves will remain green 
active growth is going on, and they should not 
be dried. By the application of more or less 
heat these plants may be either retarded or 
forced with comparative ease, lending them¬ 
selves freely to the pleasure of the cultivator. 
The removal of the natural offsets is usually 
said to be the only way in which to increase 
the kinds true to name; but this is wrong, as 
when a stock of any particular kind is required 
the old bulbs when split across the base will 
produce a quantity of bulbs of a small size the 
same season, which rapidly increase in size with 
careful management. The objection has been 
raised that the bulbs produced are so exceed¬ 
ingly small that it is not worth the operation ; 
but whilst I should not recommend this sys¬ 
tem of 

Increasing Amaryllis to an amateur, I con¬ 
tend that the bulbs formed in this manner are 
as large at the end of the first season as are 
those raised from seed—with this advantage, 
one knows what they are growing, which is not 
the case with seedlings. Thus it will be seen 
there is no great trouble or mystery in the culti¬ 
vation of Amaryllis, but that they like other 
plants, when treated in a proper manner, yield 
an abundant harvest of bloom. The following 
are a dozen excellent kinds : Ac is, bright- 
crimson, tipped white; Alexandra, rosy-car¬ 
mine, striped white; Dr. Masters, carmine- 
scarlet, shaded with purplish-crimson ; Comte 
de Germinv, rosy-carmine, shaded with crim¬ 
son, netted with veins of a darker hue and 
striped with white ; Mrs. B. S. Williams, pure 
white; Grace Darling, white, striped with 
crimson; Empress of India, bright-scarlet, 
striped with white ; the Corsair, orange-scarlet, 
striped white ; Mrs. Wm. Lee, rosy-pink, netted 
with darker veins and shaded with deep-crim¬ 
son ; the Sultan, maroon-crimson; Hamlet, deep- 
crimson, striped white; Baron de Rothschild, 
crimson-scarlet, shaded purple. H. G. W. 
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be. As a decorative plant, either in or out- 
of-doors, throughout the summer months, I do 
not think the Begonia can be said to have 
any equal. It is such a hardy and vigorous 
subject, so little trouble, and so persistently 
floriferous, flowering at every joint unfail¬ 
ingly from June until November, that one 
oannot well go wrong with it, or easily find 
a more satisfactory subject. Our old stock 
plants were not started till the end of April, 
and have been shifted on into 7-inch to 9 inch 
pots, but they are now well in bloom, and will 
continue to flower until near Christmas. A 
good compost is sound fibrous loam, with half 
its bulk of leaf-soil; drain well and pot firmly. 
If they get plenty of light and air, water as soon 
as needed but never before, and a little weak 
liquid-manure once a-week they cannot go 
wrong, and never fail to make a fine display. I 
think seedlings sown early the same season 
make the prettiest Bmall plants, and those raised 
the previous year the best specimens, unless 
very large ones are required. The double forms 
are much more precocious than the singles, and 
a batch of plants from seed not sown until the 
beginning of May are already commencing to 
bloom with me.—B. C. R. 


TREATMENT OF LILIUMS.' 

As the chief point in their culture to which I 
wish to draw attention has to do with the plants 
after they pass out of bloom, the present would 
be the best time to allude to it. In some gardens 
the bulbs of Lilium auratum have a tendency to 
degenerate, or die altogether ; whereas, if they 
are carefully managed they will increase in 
vigour year by year. This failure to maintain 
a vigorous growth is caused, I believe, by either 
neglecting the plants after the blooms fade, or 
giving them improper treatment. Any plant, 
bulbous or otherwise, when grown in a pot is 
perfectly under control, and if pot plants tail to 
do well the reason ought to be sought for and 
the remedy applied. When a Lilium has pro¬ 
duced its flowers the work of the plant is not 
over for the season, and the bulbs will not ripen 
as they ought to do unless this plain fact is 
recognised. The plants, it must be admitted, 
are not very ornamental after the flowers fade ; 
but that is no reason why they should be turned 
out of-doors, crowded together, and either 
neglected for want of water at the roots, or 
deluged with heavy autumnal rains. I have seen 
bulbs turned out of their pots in October with 
the soil soaking wet, and as a result of this the 
fibrous roots quite dead, the bulbs black at the 
base, and dropping to pieces with a touch of 
the fingers. L. auratum bulbs in this state are 
not worth looking after ; throw them on the 
rubbish heap, and purchase a fresh lot in a 
healthy state. 

When the bulbs are in good condition they 
will be found enclosed in a mass of active fibrous 
roots, which are matted so closely together that 
the ball is not easily broken up ; half of them 
are stem roots, and the others have issued from 
the base of the bulbs. It is perhaps a wise pro¬ 
vision of Nature that the roots which have 
issued freely from the base of the stems form 
over the vital part of the bulbs a network al¬ 
most impenetrable to rain. After the plants 
have done flowering they are placed together in 
a cool greenhouse, where they are freely ex¬ 
posed to light and air, and receive only suffi¬ 
cient water to keep the soil from becoming dust- 
dry. October is the month in which to pot the 
bulbs. Before doing so the old stems are 
wrenched out at their base with all the roots 
attached to them. The bulb roots are disturbed 
but little, and if the bulbs themselves have 
sufficiently increased in size they are shifted 
into larger pots accordingly. Good pot¬ 
ting soil for Lilium auratum, L lancifolium, L. 
longiflorum, and, indeed, most of the genus, is 
two parts good fibrous loam, one part fibrous 
peat, and a little leaf-mould and sand. I 
mostly add to it some broken-up charcoal, but 
I am not sure if this is really beneficial. The 
roots do not seem to attach themselves to char¬ 
coal, but rather avoid it; while, on the other 
hand, they revel in small pieces of decaying 
bark or small portions of wood that may be in 
the leaf-mould. Plenty of drainage in the 
bottom of the pots is necessary. It is not safe 
to plunge the pots containing the bulbs out-of- 
doors. The winter rains injure or destroy many 
of the bulbs when placed in such a position, 


even if they are plunged where water drains 
rapidly away. 

Some persons think that under the stage of a 
greenhouse is a safe and convenient resting-place 
for the winter. Probably this treatment is worse 
than placing them out-of-doors, as some of them 
may be too dry, while others are soaking wet. 
The best place is a cold frame; if they are 
plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre the lights need only 
be placed over to prevent them from getting 
too wet, but if the soil is moderately moist 
when the bulbs are potted, no water will be re¬ 
quired until they have made an inch or more of 
growth in the spring. J. 

5045.—Rmunoulus as a pot plant.— 
This is a hardy plant and succeeds best planted 
out in the flower garden. It can be grown well 
as a pot plant also ; but in that case should be 
placed where the plants can obtain plenty of 
light and air. The tubers may be planted in pots 
or pans of various sizes, say, a dozen in a 6-inch 
pot. The compost should be formed of loam 
about four parts, one part decayed manure, one 
of leaf-mould, and one of sand ; peat may be 
used instead of the leaf-mould. The tubers may 
be planted about 2 inches below the surface. 
Plant them in January, and plunge the pots in 
a cold frame until the plants appear above 
ground, when they may be placed in a light posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse to develop their flowers. 
They will do no good if placed underneath the 
ordinary occupants of a greenhouse stage. Light 
and air are absolutely necessary to the perfect 
development of the flowers.—J. D. E. 

5132.—Tuberoses, Lilium auratum, 
and Gladioli.— The Tuberoses are of but 
little good, flowering so exhausts them that it is 
customary to purchase annually. Lilium aura¬ 
tum should be watered as required until the 
stem turns yellow, and should then be repotted, 
shaking away most of the old soil. Keep the com¬ 
post just moist all through the winter. Stand 
the Gladioli in the open a'ter blooming, and in 
October Bhake them out and repot in good loamy 
compost, treating them in other respects the 
same as the Lily. When they are growing freely 
give plenty of water.—J. C. B. 

5184.—Grafting or budding Clematis. 
—I have grafted these from single buds with a 
bit of wood attached on young seedling plants 
of tke Traveller’s Joy (Clematis Vitaloa) in 
spring, potting immediately after grafting, and 
keeping in a close propagating case till united, 
which, under favourable conditions, would not 
be more than three or four weeks. It fa better 
to have the plants in pots, from which the grafts 
are taken, as the wood is usually in better con¬ 
dition for working. I have used the dormant 
buds from the previous year’s wood, and also 
the buds of the present season when just getting 
a little firm, with aboutequal results There is not 
much doubt about success where there is a close 
case or frame and a nice steady heat.—E. H. 

5191. —Treatment of Chinese Primu¬ 
las.—Repot now, first removing as much of the 
old soil as can be taken without breaking up the 
ball or injuring the roots. Young plants are 
generally more satisfactory than old ones. Keep 
in a cold frame in a shady position for the present. 
Use rather light, sandy soil for potting, to en¬ 
courage the roots to fill the pots quickly.— 
E. H. 

-The old plants should now be potted into larger 

pots, using a liberal proportion of leaf mould in the pot¬ 
ting soli, and a fourth part of decayed manure. I have 
potted a whole frame full of old plants, and will get a good 
show of early blooms from them.—J. D. E. 

5192. —Staging plants for effect.— 
There would be no objection to the nse of Moss 
in the way suggested, provided it was fresh and 
green. I have never liked the appeatance of 
virgin Cork as an edging to such groups, prefer¬ 
ring the green natural growth of some of the 
Club Mosses, or the Madeira Grass, Isolepis 
gracilis, or some variegated plants, snch as Co- 
prosma Baueri&na or Panicum variegatum.— 
E. H. 

5195.—Potting Eucharis amazonica. 
—It is difficult to say if the pots used are too 
small, unless the size of the bulbs were known. 
It will be an easy matter to shift into larger 
pots when those they occupv at present are full 
of roots, The bulbs flower Dest when they have 
grown into strong masses, and have filled the 
pots with roots. If assisted by liquid-manure, 
strong, healthy masses in large pots will go on 
for several years without repotting.—E. H. 
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MADAGASCAR WAX - FLOWER (STE- 
PHANOTI8 FLORIBUNDA). 

Can* yon please to give me a good English name 
for the Stephanotis, and also tell me if it ever 
bears fruit in this country ? 1 have heard it does, 
bfit have never seen it; if so, I should like 
a description of its appearance, and if it is 
edible. If the fruit could be ripened would it 
be worth while to raise plants from seed ?— 
S. T. H. 

# # # We reply to this question, and also another 
one on the same matter, by giving, as we think, 
a good English name above for the plant in 
question. The Stephanotis does fruit in this 
country, but not very often, and it is not edible. 
The beat way of describing its appearance, we 
think, is by giving a good illustration of it, 
together with its flowers which, of course, are 
well-known and admired by everybody. This 
engraving will, no doubt, prove of interest to 
others of cur readers who have never seen the 
Stephanotis bearing fruit. The plant in ques- 


cool greenhouse. The oulture presents no 
difficulties, a good loamy soil, with plenty of 
moisture when growing, being sufficient, and 
abundance of light and air in summer ensuring 
its welfare. What it does not like is coddling, 
and it is much better in the open from May till 
November. This Flax is a capital plant for 
corridors and entrance halls on account of its 
robust nature.—J. C. B. 


EPIDENDRUM VITELLINUM MAJUS 
AND ODONTOGLOSSUM CITROSUM. 
Will “ Mr. Matt. Bramble ” be kind enough to 
give me a few hints on the culture of these 
Orchids ? I have two in baskets and two others of 
the first named in pots in a fernery, with a winter 
temperature of about 50 dega. G. Rogers. 

»** The family to which the Epidendrum 
belongs is a very large one, containing hundreds 
of kinds which are of no value to the amateur, 
although it must be admitted that many of the 



Flowers and Fruit of the Madagascar Wax-flower (Stephanotis floribunda) 


tun is so easily and freely propagated by 
cuttings that the raising of seedlings, except as 
a matter of curiosity, would not be worth the 
trouble.—E d. 


5207.— Failure of Tuberoses.— You 
probably gave the bulbs too much heat to start 
them in, and too much atmospheric moisture 
since, which has caused them to run too much 
to leaf. With regard to those which have not 
flowered, try the effect of placing them in a 
lower temperature for a month. If they do not 
then show signs of flowering dry them off gradu¬ 
ally, and keep them over for next season. If 
the bulbs are strong in the first place, they 
ought to flower once before they are thrown 
away.—J. C. C. 

5134.—Treatment of New Zealand Flax.— This 

f 'lanfc is hardy in warm districts, but not so in others. 

t succeeds admirably with greenhouse treatment. The 
plants grow very rapidly, either planted out in the summer, 
or arranged out-of-doors in large pots or tubs. They may 
be wintered in a greenhouse, or any glass structure from 
w hich frost is merely excluded.—J. D. E. 

- This is nearly hardy, and will safely 

pass through all but the hardest winters in 
the warmer distriots of. this 
therefore only requires f tbie 
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inconspicuous flowered species possess a delightful 
odour. The character which Dr. Lindley gave 
this plant is now only partially true. He says : 
“ It Dears flowers of a brilliant orange, in many 
flowered erect spikes.” So far quite correct, 
but he continues : “A magnificent species very 
difficult of cultivation,” which is really an 
absurdity in the present state of Orchid culture. 
It is very curious that cool Orchid treatment 
never occurred to Lindley, for of this very 
plant he says it is found wild in Mexico, 
on Oaks at the height of 5,000 feet or 6,000 feet 
in Guatemala on cloud-capped mountains, amidst 
continual mists in the regions of Lichens, and on 
the Cumbre of Tetontepeque at 9,000 feet above 
the sea. Herein lies the secret of its being hard 
to grow some 40 years ago ; there were no cool 
Orchid-houses dreamt of in those days. Travel¬ 
lers who had visited the East Indies and South 
America, and touched only at towns on the 
coast, brought home tales of the excessive heat 
experienced, and Orchid-houses were kept in 
accordance with these yams; in fact, they were 
stew-pans in which the plants were speedily 
reduced to a pulp, and the men who had charge 
of these plants were objects of pity. Air was 
rigorously excluded in the summer months, the 



plants were drenched with Water, and in the 
winter they were dried and roasted ; and yet we 
have the above-registered records of the finding 
of this plant at 9,000 feet elevation. No wonder 
the plant was hard to grow*; but to have talked 
of growing it with little or no fire-heat, and of 
making a w indow-plant of itin those days would 
have brought down the wrath of the high and 
mighty upon ones head. The majus variety of 
this Epidendrum is infinitely superior to the old 
species, both in size and in the colour of its 
blooms. It also differs in its time and style of 
flowering. The old form will be showing flower 
just about the present time, pushing up its 
spikes from the young growths just formed, 
whilst majus blooms in the late spring from the 
bulbs made the previous year, and which have 
been perfected during the winter ; and, there¬ 
fore, it does not require any dry season at all. 
The flowers of this plant will last in perfection 
some two or three months, and it is a peculiar 
fact that the plants seem but little distressed by 
the long time the blooms remain upon them; yet I 
would advise the growers to alwajsbe upon the 
alert, and to cut the spikes upon the least sign of 
exhaustion. In spite of the previous declaration 
of a learned man, I say the culture of this Epi¬ 
dendrum is extremely easy and simple, either 
in pot or basket. It should be placed at the 
coolest end of the Odontoglossum house, and 
kept moist all the year round. The soil should 
be a mixture of rough peat fibre and chopped 
Sphagnum, well drained, and the atmosphere 
must be kept well charged with moisture. 
The majus variety, once scarce, is now very 
reasonable in price, and quite within the reach 
of all who aspire to the cultivation of Orchids ; 
indeed, the great beauty of its orange-scai let and 
yellow flowers, and the length of time they last 
in beauty, coupled with its easy cultivation, is 
the reason why I always recommend it as 
the first Orchid for an amateur to grow. 
The Odontoglossum named is a Mexican species 
of the genus introduced fifty years ago. In 
a state of nature it grows upon the branches 
of Oak-trees, and the more fully the plants are 
exposed to the sun the more freely do they 
flower. It is a plant which requires quite 
different treatment to the 0. crispum section, 
for during the growing season which follows the 
flower it enjoys strong heat and moisture. After 
growth is finished remove them to a cool house, 
and keep them quite dry until the flower- 
spikes begin to appear, when water may be 
given, and increased quantities from time to 
time, and the plants removed into a warmer 
situation. I have recommended the total 
withholding of water during winter ; but in the 
event of the bulbs shrivelling much a little 
moisture may be given, and it will soon be seen 
how the bulbs appropriate it. I really do not 
think this plant will find bright light enough 
in your fernery, but try it by hanging it up 
near the glass in the sunniest spot you can find. 
It should always be grown in a hanging-basket, 
as its pendent spikes can only display the 
beauty of the flowers to advantage in their 
natural position. Try, by all means, to grow it, 
and if you rest it well you will flower it, and 
like it. It is one of the greatest favourites of— 
Matt. Bramble. 

5057.—Christmas Roses.—To obtain a good supply 
of blooms next winter large clumps ought now to be 
planted in pots, and the pots plunged to the rims in cold 
frames. The best varieties are Helleborus niger angvsti- 
folius, and the variety altifolius; the last named has the 
largest flowers, and they are deeply tinged with red. They 
can be placed in a greenhouse when the flowers are open¬ 
ing.—J. D. E. 

5137. — Begonias and Gloxinias. — I never use 
liquid-manure for either of these, and they are always very 
vigorous. 1 fanoy manure-water has a tendency to cause 
the growths to become too vigorous ; a moderate growth 
is best. They require a fair supply of water, and both of 
them suffer much if allowed to become over dry at the 
roots. They do not require syringing, and neither of them 
are injured by Tobacco-smoke, if it is used in moderation. 
—J. D. E. 

6186.—Narcissus in pots.— All the Narcissus succeed 
in pots, hut flsh phosphates and peat are not necessary, 
and may even be injurious. Plant the bulbs in a compost 
of loam three parts, leaf-mould one part, and decayed 
manure one part, using also some river or other sharp 
sand. Plunge the pots out-of-doors in Cocoa-fibre-refuse, 
or some similar material.—J. D E. 

Berry-bearing Solanums that have been grown in 
the open ground should now have their roots cut round a 
little preparatory to lifting and potting for winter decora¬ 
tion. There should he no delay in carrying out the work, 
as the time when it will not be safe to truBt tender plants 
out-of-doors is near at hand, for, however fine and warm 
the days may be, the nights will soon become cold and 
d»nn«rou». 
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FRUIT. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS AFTER FRUITING. 

The management of the Strawberry as an 
annual, biennial, and perennial has been dis¬ 
cussed many times in the pages of Gardening ; 
and yet a walk through many good gardens 
will reveal the fact that several important 
matters of detail are neglected or allowed to 
stand over until, owing to the lateness of the 
season, the full benefit which should follow is 
lost. When the beds have been cleared of 
their fruit the runners are often allowed to run 
wild, sometimes to enable the grower to obtain 
stock, but more frequently because other press¬ 
ing matters claim immediate attention ; and so 
these lowly plants are left to waste their 
strength when it should be forced into the buds 
from which the succeeding year’s flowers and 
fruit are to be obtained. In due course the 
beds are trimmed, weeded, and perhaps muti¬ 
lated by the introduction of the spade or steel 
fork ; then, to make up for procrastination, a 
heavy dressing of manure is placed between the 
rows—but with what result? Stimulated too 
late in the season, the weak crowns, settling 
down to rest, make a fresh start, and a plentiful 
crop of leaves shows that the time lost cannot 
be redeemed, as frost will be upon them before 
they are half ripe. If a severe winter follows, 
the cry goes forth: “Strawberries have 
wintered badly; the buds are numerous, but 
weak, and the prospect is not so encou¬ 
raging as it might be.” In course of 
time these roughly-treated beds throw up a pro¬ 
fusion of flowers, but the scapes are weak, the 
fruit is small, and how can it be otherwise when 
the months of August and September have been 
allowed to slip away and the formation of new 
roots and crowns have been dependent upon 
autumn rains. If the Strawberry forcer adopted 
this plan his pots would be half-filled with roots, 
his crowns would be half ripe at Christmas, and 
his flowers, if any were produced, would set 
badly ; but what does he insist upon ? Why, he 
takes the earliest and best runners he can get; 
he grows them on rapidly; he does not allow 
the young wires to grow over the sides of the 
pots, ana he commences ripening treatment 
when the outdoor afternoon grower commences 
cultivation. But Strawberry culture in the 
open air and under glass, some may say, are 
quite distinct, and bear no relation to each 
other. I think differently, as all good fruit 
growers know that ripe roots, ripe wood, and 
ripe buds must be secured if first-rate crops of 
fruit are to reward them for their attention and 
labour. The outdoor cultivator, no doubt, is 
handicapped, especially in cold, late seasons, 
but delay after the crop is gathered does not 
improve matters, particularly when Ihe straw 
used for keeping the fruit clean prevents the 
runners from rooting and helping themselves. 
A clever Strawberry grower, who has studied 
the plant closely, has proved that the useful 
roots as well as the leaves are formed annually, 
and a few plants which he has sent to me con¬ 
tain as many new as old roots some 3 inches to 
4 inches in length, which have been made since 
the ripe fruit of the present season was gathered. 
The crowns or fruit buds these plants have made 
are as large as Hazel Nuts, firm, brown, and 
nearly ripe ; and how has this satisfactory con¬ 
dition been brought about? How have buds 
that would satisfy a Strawberry forcer been 
produced in an open garden in the north of Eng¬ 
land? By allowing the runners to run wild? 
Certainly not, but by timely trimming, by flood¬ 
ing, and by top-dressing as Boon as the crop was 
gathered. The bed from which these crowns were 
taken was to have been broken up, but so 
magical was the effect of the deluge wnioh pene¬ 
trated every old ball, that the grower very 
wisely decided upon giving the plants another 
year. Young plantations, provided the plants 
have plenty of water, always take care of them¬ 
selves, and for this reason the roots have an 
abundance of fresh soil to work in, and the run¬ 
ners are regularly cut off or pegged down upon 
pots, w r here, in accordance with the nature of 
the Strawberry plant, they support themselves. 

Old stools, on the other hand, when matur¬ 
ing heavy crops of fruit, suck the soil dry, even 
in moderately wet seasons; and, unless a moist 
condition is at once produoed, they remain 
stationary or languishing until autunqu rains set 
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them growing. It is now, perhaps, rather la,te 
to direct attention to neglected beds, but know¬ 
ing how entirely next year’s crop, not only of 
Strawberries, but of all fruits, depends upon 
the treatment the plants or trees receive after 
the fruit is gathered, it is never too late to turn 
over a new leaf. Good mulching, no doubt, is 
essential to success, but I am not an advocate 
for the use of heavy dressings of rotten manure, 
which forces a gross autumn growth, which 
cannot ripen, and keeps the roots cold when a 
warmer and a return to a drier condition would 
be better. New roots from the base of every 
plant, however, must be induced and en¬ 
couraged, and the best material for this pur¬ 
pose is fresh soil of a calcareous nature, rejected 
compost from Melons, Peaches, or Vines, road- 
scrapings, or the like, which should be stored 
away in the soil yard, dressed with soot and 
lime, and turned occasionally until wanted for 
use. When the last Strawberry is picked, the 
cultivation of the bed for the next crop should 
be commenced by trimming, weeding, and the 
removal of all loose matter from the surface, but 
not by digging or forking. Each stool should 
then be thoroughly watered to restore the old 
ball to a growing condition, and the time will 
have arrived for top dressing. Old beds will 
take from 1 inch to 2 inches of this compost 
annually, but, provided this quantity is not 
forthcoming, one or two spadefuls should be 
firmly packed round and within the old balls, 
and well watered home. If, in the course of 
ten days, a close examination is made, it will 
be found that young roots from every corm or 
root-stock have fastened on their fresh food, 
new leaves are pushing freely, and the fruit 
buds are swelling fast. Manure might increase 
their size, but not their quality, as it would 
most likely cause them to split into several 
buds, which would throw up as many weak 
flower-scapes, instead of one strong one. By 
the end of October these plants, furnished with 
new roots equal to their work, will be ripe and 
capable of passing through our sharpest winters 
with impunity. Early in February a dressing 
of soot snould precede the manure, which may 
then be used very freely, not only as a mulch 
for keeping in moisture, but also as a stimulant 
to the roots now actively engaged in forcing up 
the flowers. W. 


Thinning Grape*.—Anything to lighten 
the rather tedious work of Grape-thinningmust, I 
should think, be acceptable to such of the readers 
of Gardening as may, at this time, be so engaged 
with their out-of door Vines ; and never having 
heard of its being practised by others, perhaps 
you will allow me to describe my method. More 
time, I believe, is consumed, and more patience 
tried in clipping off the small berries which never 
grow bigger than pin heads, than with the larger 
ones ; but these former are easily swept away 
wholesale by taking the bunch in the palm of 
one hand—gloved, if you like—and passing a 
soft brush—a clothes-brush does quite well—two 
or three times through the bunch with the other. 
A slight worrying of the bunch with the brush, 
while the former lies in the hand, is also very 
effective. The survival of the fittest is the result, 
and the bunch, by such means, is prepared in a 
very efficient manner for the subsequent use of 
the scissors. The best time for the above opera¬ 
tion is shortly after the berries are set.—J. M., 
South Hants, 

6068.—Dwarf Apple-tree*.— "Wilhelm” 
can get the soil prepared by trenohing the sites 
for his dwarf Apple-trees two spits deep and 
allowing it to settle down until the proper time 
for planting—that is, directly the leaves fall in 
autumn; as a rule, the latter part of October is 
the best date for planting. In the meantime he 
can look out for his trees, and order nice, thrifty 
young bushes of the following six for cooking 
purposes—viz, 1, Cellini Pippin; 2, Lord 
Sufneld ; 3, Hawthornden (new) ; 4, Frogmore 
Prolific ; 6, Queen Caroline ; 6, Stunner Pippin. 
Six for dessert: 1, Early Harvest; 2, Summer 
Golden Pippin ; 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 4, Red 
Quarrenden ; 5, Scarlet Nonpareil ; 6, Court 
Pendu Plat. When planted mulch the surface 
with half-decayed manure ; that not only keeps 
the roots safe from any sudden changes of tem¬ 
perature, but as it rots away becomes valuable 
food for keeping the roots near the surfaoe. 
Dwarf trees require both winter and summer 
pruning; but, u they get careful attention in 


summer, they require very little pruning in 
winter, and there is no loss df vigoflf. The best . 
plan is to go over the bushes about midsummer, 
and stop all the strong shoots, allowing the . 
weaker ones to grow unchecked for a few weeks, 
and about the middle of July go over the trees 
again, and take the points out of all the shoots, 
leaving any growth made afterwards to grow 
until end of season. W r hen the leaves are all 
off proceed to stop back to about three buds any 
shoots not required for the extension of the bush, 
as they then form fruitful spurs .at the base. 
The other shoots must be shortened according 
to their position ; but, generally, five or six 
buds is enough to leave at any one time until 
they get as large as desired. These kind of 
bush trees are the most useful that can be grown 
for small gardens.—J. G., Hants, 

5052. — Morello Cherries falling off.— 
“Constant Subscriber” is perplexea by his 
Morello Cherries falling off, when they are about 
half grown. This is a very general rule with 
the Morello, whether it is grown on walls or a 
open bush or standard trees, and I question if 
anyone can exactly define the cause, as it 
happens in all sorts of seasons. But there is no 
doubt that it occurs when the stone of the fruit 
is forming, and that it is for the lack of some 
portion of the elements that go to form the stones 
that probably causes it. The Morello Cherry 
almost invariably sets more fruit than it can 
bring to perfection, and this c&Bting of a portion 
of the crop is only a means of getting rid of its 
superabundant load. I would advise “Con¬ 
stant Subscriber ” to keep the surface soil un¬ 
broken all round the Morello Cherry-trees, as, 
being surface rooters, they do not like digging 
or forking among the roots, and Cherry orchards 
are generally most prolific when the surface soil 
is laid down with Grass.—J. G. H. 

5196.— Planting Strawberries.— The best thing to 
do, as the ground is not ready, ia to plant the runners now 
in a nursery-bed, 6 inches apart. During the winter 
thoroughly trench and prepare the land, and plant out the 
Strawberries the end of March, or early in April. The 
plants will do better than if planted now in freshly-pre¬ 
pared beds.—E. H. 

-These may be planted any time during the autumn 

and winter; but they will not fruit well next year unless 
they are put out as strong plants in well-prepared ground 
before the middle of August. The ground ought to be 
deeply trenched and well manured if the best results are to 
follow.—J. D. E. 

6183.— Raspberries not fruiting.— The probable 
reason why the blossoms did not set is that the weather 
was so unfavourable. They seldom do well either when 
the plants are too close, or when eaoh plant is allowed to 
produce too many canes.—J. D. E. 

5062.— Lady Downs’s Grape scalding. — The 
cause of scalding to which this variety is liable more than 
any other is well known to be a dose, warm, and moist 
atmosphere. The remedy is ample ventilation ; the venti¬ 
lators to be open night and day in warm weather. In very 
hot weather I open all the ventilators and doors in the day 
time. The danger of scalding exists for about ten days 
only, when the berries are colouring.— J. D. E. 

5149.—Vine leaves destroyed by sulphur.— 
It would be well to cut off some of the bunohes, and, as 
fresh growths are being formed, the Vines may be able to 
mature half a crop. I had a similar accident once ; I cat 
off quite half of the crop, and the remainder ripened very 
well. I had also an excellent crop the following season. 
—J. D. E. 

6130. —Strawberry plants. —The young plants 
which have grown so well should have all the runners 
removed from them now, and up to the end of the season. 
This will permit of the plants developing to their fullest 
extent.—J. D. E. 

6128.—Air-roots on Vines.— This is oaused liy a 
moist, close atmosphere. Cut them off and keep the 
atmosphere drier, and admit air freely. The border snould 
also be sufficiently moist.—J. D. E. 


“Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Parts.— 
Price bd.; post free, 7 d. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price Is. 6 d. ; post free, Is. 9 d. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parte. — This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd. ; post free, 7<2. 

“ Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of upwardt 
Of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, d-c. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, 1«.; post free. Is. Bd. 

“The Garden Annual for 1888.”— Contains a 
Complete List of over 7,500 Country Seats, Occupiers, and 
Gardeners in the United Kingdom. There is also the best 
Trade List published, corrected to date. Price Is.; by 
post. Is. Bd. 

L ond on : 87, 8outb ampton-strest, Strand, W.O. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving- any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character, | f f | - 
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TH9 KITCHEN GARDEN, 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

James's Intermediate Carrot. 

This fine variety ia evidently an improved form 
of Half-long Red Carrot; but aa it has now 
been a good while in very general cultivation, 
it has undergone a considerable amount of 
modification, in consequence of which it ex¬ 
hibits at the present day numerous diversities 
of character in different districts. Hence, the 
variety in question is often sent out under other 
names than its right one. In a general way it 
may be described, when true, as a handsome 
Half-long Carrot, with pointed, well-coloured 
root, of vigorous and rapid growth, and having 
a stoutish neck, as might be expected from a 
variety which is as much grown in fields as 
in gardens. The variety is, in fact, very 
vigorous-growing and productive, keeping well, 
and of admirable flavour ; hence, it is in great 
demand for market purposes. There is a sub- 
variety of it, which has the neck of a pretty 
well-pronounced green colour, the true James's 
Intermediate having the root entirely red. Up 
to the present time this is the most extensively 



James’s Intermediate Carrot. 


cultivated, productive, and useful main crop 
Carrot in England, both in fields and gardens. 
Those who may not hitherto have had experi¬ 
ence of its great merits should certainly give it a 
trial. 


Prolific Tomatoes.— Is twenfy-four fruits 
on one truss of King Humbert Tomato a large 
number ? I have one ; also one of Nisbet's Vic¬ 
toria with twenty fruits on, both growing on 
plants with other trusses of eight, ten, and 
twelve fruits on each. Fruit I have cut, and 
fruit set and swelling up to the present on King 
Humbert number 130, and Victoria 150, ana 
other fruits sure coming on strongly still. They 
have 4 feet to run before they are at the top of 
the house. A plant of Hathaway’s Excelsior is 
bearing 50 fruits. We are having wretched 
weather here, thermometer down to 40degs. t 
and for a few nights down to 33 degs. Every¬ 
thing out-of-doors is fully a month behind last 
year. Apples are a complete failure ; there are 
a few Pears and Plums. Bush fruits are good ; 
Strawberries have rotted off wholesale in beds 
with the rain.—J. Nicholson, Gardener to 
Mrs. Waddilove, Brunt on, Northumberland . 

5136.—Training a Cucumber plant.—If this has 
been planted in a frame the best way is to train the Vines 
regularly over the surface of the soil; peg them down to 
it, and pinch the shoots at one leaf beyond the fruit. The 
growths require frequent thinning out, as they are apt to 
become too crowded.—J. D. E. 


5128.— Propagating' Lemon-scented Thyme.— 
This or any other kind of Thyme is best propagated by 
division in spring.—J. D. E. 

5050.—White-fly on Cucumbers and Toma¬ 
toes. — I had my Cucumbers smothered with this pest 
some years ago, and the whole of them were destroyed by 
fumigating the house three times at intervals of three days 
with Tobacco-smoke. I have heard of them being destroyed 
also by syringing with water, in which was mixed a wine- 
glassful of paraffin-oil —J. D. E. 


5019.— Tomatoes unhealthy. — Never 
allow them to become dry at the roots, and when 
they get fairly into growth give stimulants, as 
they are gross feeders. If you have fire-heat, 
put it on during dull weather § a damp atmos¬ 
phere does not suit them, it makes the growth 
too soft for the fruit to set freely. As the blos¬ 
soms open give the trusses ^smart tap with the 
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finger and thumb, to disperse the pollen. 
Keep them on the one-stem system, pinch all 
side shoots out as they appear, give them all the 
sun possible, and do not syringe or damp the 
house down at night. Mine are growing in an 
early vinery, planted out and trained up where 
a Vine ought to have been. I am growing 
Hathaway’s Excelsior, King Humbert, and 
Nisbet's Victoria, and all are bearing good 
crops.—Two Yeabs’ Grower. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

We beg to announce another competition with 
prizes of increased value. We shall give— 

To the sender of the best ) 

collection of garden photo- f Seven Guineas. 

graphs . ) 

To the sender of the second Four Guineas. 
To the sender of the third... Three Guineas. 

The other competitors will for each photograph 
chosen receive the sum of half-a-guinea. 

The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; but the souroe 
whenoe they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the oopyrignt of whioh is open to question. There is no 
limit as to number and no fee to pay. The Editor is 
to have the right of engraving and publishing the ohoeen 
photographs. 

Sbcoxix— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, would 
be plainly written in ink on the book of each photograph. 
This is important, and should be attended to. 

Third.—A ll communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked ''Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.” 

Any subject in a garden or greenhouse may 
be chosen—garden landscapes; fine or pic¬ 
turesque trees; good specimens of plants, 
flowering or fine-foliaged, or Ferns; cut flowers, 
prettily arranged ; our standard fruits, on the 
bough or in dishes; pretty country houses or 
cottages; good rock-gardens, or any other 
object of interest in a garden. 

What to avoid. — Cut flowera or plants 
should not be arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should be plain, so as 
not to come in competition with the beautiful 
flowers, and thus introduce an element of 
confusion, whioh is objectionable. The present 
artistic mania for decorating everything, from a 
coal-scuttle upwards and downwards, makes 
one hate much that goes by the name of “ de¬ 
coration.” Figures of men or women, barrows, 
watering-pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, implements, 
and all like objects should be omitted from 
these photographs. The intention is to show the 
beauty of the garden, and this cannot be done 
well when the photographer is confused by other 
considerations. Sometimes a picture is spoiled 
by getting too much into it, even of good sub¬ 
jects, so that what in detail would make two 
or three good pictures put together makes 
one bad one. Dwarf flowers are confusing 
when taken from above ; the camera should be 
brought low down for such subjects. Photographs 
should be mounted singly, not several on a card. 
They Bhould not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and should be taken on plates 
not less in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. 
Many of the photographs sent in oar last com¬ 
petition were much overcrowded. 

In order to give all readers ample time to 
prepare good photographs, the competition will 
be kept open until the last Saturday in October. 

All photographs sent should be marked 
“ Photographic Competition,” care of Editor, 
37, Sonthampton-street,Covent-garden, London, 
W.C. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

5228.— Hens dating Ivy.—I shall be glad to know if 
Ivy is injurious to hens when they have eaten some of it, 
and how it affects them, and if there is any oure if taken 
in time ?—J. O. 


Catalogues received. —Bulbs and Tuberous-rooted 
Plant s. William Bull, 5S6, King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 

S.W.- Bulb Catalogue. Sutton A Sons, Reading.- 

Hyacinths, Tulips, and other Bulbous Roots. W. Cutbush 
A Sons, Highgate, London. 

5007. — Heating a email greenhouse. — if 
"Amateur” will refer to GARDEinKo Illustrated, of 31st 
of March last, page 50 (3491 and 3819), he will see described 
how a greenhouse can be very satisfactorily heated from 
the nearest flre-plaoe of a house.—W. Wbston-Tumor. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden , 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi- 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, icill be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


5229. —Pot-pourri.— I would be much obliged for a 
a good receipt for making pot-pourri ?— Bluebell. 

6230. — Propagating the Passion-flower.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the best way to propagate the 
Passion-flower ?— V. Boyle. 

6231. —Moss on a tennis-lawn.— What is the beet 
way to free a tennis-lawn from Moss, and to prevent the 
Moss from reappearing another year ?— Olyfvb. 

5232. — Propagating Syrlngas.— Would someone 
be good enough to state how Syringas are propagated, 
and when is the time to do it ?— White Flower. 

5233. — Bose seeds. —Would " J. C. C.” kindly inform 
me how he procures his Rose seeds? Also, the soil in 
whioh the seeds are sown, and the after-treatment of the 
plants?—A. M. 

6234. -Dwarf Rose-trees.- Will " J. C. C.” kindly 
inform me how to raise dwarf Rose-trees ? Are they best 
budded? If so, how is this done, and what stocks ore the 
best ?— Wildmonb. 

6235. — Squeezing juice from Red Currants.— 
Is there any apparatus for squeezing the juioe of Red 
Currants before preserving same, and, if so, is it cheap and 
easily obtained?—A. K. 

5236.—Winter-flowering climbers.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me the names of some winter-flowering 
climbers suitable for a high conservatory, whioh is heated 
during the winter?—A. 8. C. 

6237. — Transplanting deciduous trees.— Will 
someone please to inform me the best time to transplant 
deoiduous trees—Sycamore, Chestnut, Beech, Ao., in the 
north of England ?— Lexicon. 

6238. — Cleaning small seeds. — Will someone 
kindly Inform me the beet way I oan clean suoh small seeds 
as Mignonette, &o., and also if there is any apparatus for 
the same ?— Nicotian a A f finis. 

5239. — Lilies and Andromedas.— I have a large bid 
of Andromedas, very prominently plaoed on my lawn, 
facing south, and no snade. What late-flowering Lilies 
would be best to plant in it ?— Cynthia. 

5240. — Thrlps on Roses.— Will any reader of Garden¬ 
ing be good enough to tell me what will destroy thrips on 
Roses, as mine are badly infested by this pest, one large 
Gloire de Dijon being the worst ?—W. M. 

5241. — Sowing Everlasting Peas. — When 
is the best time to sow Everlasting Peas so as to 
have them out in blossom early next year? Would they 
do sown in an ordinary greenhouse ?— Argus. 

5242. — Water for greenhouse.— I have onlv the 
ordinary pipe water for my greenhouse use, and, as things 
are not too flourishing there, I suspect the water. Can 
anything be put io it to remedy this ?— Argus. 

5243. — Carnations in pots. — Could you kindly 
inform me the best size pot to grow Carnations throughout 
the year in ? How often should I give them fresh soil, Ac., 
and how many plants can I grow in one pot ?—W. H Legqb. 

5244. —Small flowers on Asters. —My Aster- 
flowers are this year only the size of a crown piece, and 
some even as small as a shilling, although the ground is 
rich and deep. Can anyone assign a cause for this?— 
Argus. 

5245. —Transplanting and trimming Laurels 
and other evergreens.—Will someone please to 
inform me the best time to transplant and trim Laurels, 
and other evergreens, Hollies, Ac., in the north of Englatd ? 
—Lexicon. 

5246. — Growing Mistletoe.—I should be thankful 
to anyone who will tell me how to bud, or otherwise propa¬ 
gate Mistletoe, and on what kind of stock 1 should place it, 
and when would be the best time of year for the operation? 
—William Thomas. 

5247. — Artificial manures for pot plants.— Will 
some experienced person kindly give me the names of two of 
the best kinds of artificial manures for making manure- 
water for pot plants in plaoe of the usual stable or oow- 
manure, Ac. ?— Dicky. 

6248.—Raising perennial Phloxes from seed. 
—Will someone kindly inform me how to raise perennial 
Phloxes from seed ? 1 have tried several times and failed. 
The seed seems to sprout well enough, but it never gets 
through the soiL—C. J. S. 

5249.— Grapes ripening.—Will some experienced 
gardener kindly tell me whether the moieture arising from 
Pelargoniums, Tomatoes, Ac., under the Vines will injure 
the Grapes in a vinery ? They are just turning colour. If 
necessary, I oan move all the plants into other houses. 
The Grapes are a splendid crop of Gros Column and Black 
Alicante.— Amateur. 
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5250. — Propagating an American Aloe.—Will 
some reader of Gardening kindly inform me the best time 
of year to take off suokers from a very fine green Amenoan 
Aloe, and also what is the moat suitable kind of compoet to 
pot them in?- James Hilks. 

5251. — Hydrangea not flowering.—I have a very 
fine pink Hydrangea plant, which makes a large quantity 
of foliage, but never flowers—that is, during the time I 
have had it—t.c., two years. Will someone please say 
cause and oure, if any ?—G. F. V. 

5252. — Maiden-hair Ferae from seed.—Would 
someone kindly tell me how to raise and manage Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns (Adiantum ouneatum) from Beed? How long 
will it take to get them fit for 5-inch and 6-inch pots ? I 
want them principally for cutting from.—J. B. D. 

5253. — Peas dying oft—What is the reason that Peas 
so soon turn in the stems and leaves, and die off before 
their time? In a dry season one can account for it, but 
this wet summer it is just the same. I put Grass cuttings 
from the lawn over the roots, and plenty of manure in the 
land.— E. D. Ponthir. 

6254. — Hedysarum gyrans.—Can any reader of 
Garden™ a kindly tell me where I can obtain a specimen of 
the Hedysarum gyrans, or Oscillating Sainfoin? Also if it 
requires any special treatment in growing as regards 
temperature, Ac. ? It grows wild, I believe, on the banks of 
the Ganges.—M bdici-8. 

6255. — Management of Seakale.—Can Seakale be 
grown in a vinery without Seakale-pot*, and what sort of 
plants should be purchased for forcing? When should 
they be planted, and can they be grown in the same way 
year after year, and, if so, what is the treatment after cut¬ 
ting the crop?—G. C. W. 

5256 —Drying Grasses.—I have recertly gathered 
some beautiful specimens of Grasses suitable for winter 
bouquets. Will your correspondent, “L. O. T.," who 
writes on the matter in Gardenino, July 7th, page 226, 
kindly inform me if all Grasses should be dried with their 
stalks upwards?—W. G. B. 

5257. — Caterpillars on Apple-trees.— In a garden 
in Hammersmith the Apple-trees have, for the last three 
years, been completely stripped of their leaves by the 
small, black caterpillars, which spin a thread, and which 
appear to be oommon near London. I should be very glad 
of information as to the best way of proteoting the trees 
(or next season ?—L. F. 

5258. — Mulberries dropping oft — I have a 
Mulberry-tree, which is bearing for the second season, but 
this year, although loaded with young Mulberries, the 
fruit does not seem healthy ; vast quantities dropped off, 
and some large ones just turning colour are also among 
them. Can anyone kindly tell me what is the cause of 
this, and if it can be prevented?— Arthur Dick. 

5259. — Yellow-flowered Chamomile (Anthemis 
tinotoria).—Ought this plant to be cut down in the 
autumn or spring dose to the roots ? I have one that has 
bloomed well with me foi three years; the roots have been 
divided every spring, but it has not been cut down at all. 
It is now in full Dioom with large flowers, but the plants 
are twisted, stems crooked, ana no foliage on the lower 
part of stems.— E. D. Ponthir. 

5260 —Shortening back a grafted or budded 
plant. —Will someone kindly say when is the beet time 
to shorten baok the shoot upon which a plant is budded 
or grafted? My observation is that many things heal 
up best about midsummer. Plums, if wounded with the 
knife early in the spring, are disposed to gum; pithy 
Brier stocks, if shortened to the bud at that time, die 
back, or get maggot eaten.—C. E., Lyme Regie. 

5261. -Treatment of a Chrysanthemum.— will 
any Chrysanthemum-grower kindly tell me whether Fleur 
de Marie requires any special treatment ? This is the third 
year I have grown it with very poor success, and this year 
it is the only one of my small collection which does not 
look healthy, as it is losing all its leaves. My plants are in 
a sunny position out-of-doors, and are watered regularly, 
with occasional stimulants added. W’ould the latter be 
hurtful to this Chrysanthemum ?— South Devon. 

6202.— A plague Of slugs.— My garden, within fire 
miles of Charing Cross, is infested with slugs ; they do not 
give anything a ohance. The French Beans have some¬ 
times as many as twenty on one plant. I have bisected 
five or six hundred of an evening with a pair of scissors, 
but the number seems to increase. I have put down 
Lettuce leaves, and have got a good many in that way. 
The soil is rather heavy, and if the plants once get a start 
they are all right, but this year, in the abeenoe of mm, the 
annuals have had a bad time of it. Is there any way of 
killing them in their winter quarters ? I have tried ashes, 
coot, and sawdust.—A. B. W. 

5203.—Wild Celery for soup (known in Scotland 
as Soup Celery).—How is it grown ? What soil is best, 
aspect, manure required, if any, and time for sowing seed ? 
Are there any other methods of propagating it ? Would 
ordinary Celery seed, sown and left to itself—i.s., without 
trenching, do for Soup Celery ? What parts of England 
and Scotland is Wild Celery mostly grown in? Is it 
imported, and to be had in lar^e markets, and which 
markets, if any ; also, whence is it imported? What is the 
season for it—from when to when, ana the cost wholesale ? 
How can I get Celery-tops—the green pan left uneaten— 
collected in large quantities? I want them for manure.— 
Thos. Atkynh. _ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

6264.— Destroying weeds (C. J. G.).— Weeds in 
gravel pathways can be promptly destroyed by sowing a 
dressing of pounded common salt over them in dry weather. 
Care must be taken if the edges are living ones that the 
salt does not touch them, or they, too, will be destroyed. 

5265.— Striking Rose cuttings (M. A'.;.—If you 
leave the striking of the Rose cuttings until the end of 
September, when the sap is running down, and use ripe 
•hoots of the current year’s growth, and allow the cuttings 
which root to stand undisturbed until the following 
October, the difficulty will be most likely overoome, and a 
nice lot of own root Roseq iyil| he thp result. 


5260. — Ivy-leaved Pelargonium (M. A. M., 
Northampton). —Theobjeots on the leaf are the eggs of the 
lace-wing fly, placed on long footstalks to keep them 
beyond the reach of certain insect enemies. 

5267. —Leaf-mould in the garden (M. J.).— The 
littery material found under Fir-trees is of more harm than 
good in the garden. Leaf-mould is only good when made 
from Oak, Lime, Elm, and similar trees. The cleanings of 
old ditches in whloh leaves have accumulated for years is 
excellent material. 

5268. —Early Brussels Sprouts (E. S. B ). —By 
sowing thinly in September, and leaving the plants in the 
seed-beds till February or March. and then planting them 
out on good land, Sprouts may De had in October. Sow 
again in February, March, and April for succession, plant¬ 
ing out when large enough. 

5269. —Strawberries for succession (V. J. E.).— 
The following are all exoellent sorts, and will give a long 
succession of fruit; they ripen in the order named: 1, 
Vicomtes8e Hericart de Thury ; 2, President; 3, Sir Joseph 
Paxton ; 4, Sir Charles Napier ; 5, British Queen (if your 
land is a stiff loam) ; and 6, Elton Pine. 

5270. —Cineraria leaves eaten (S. F.).— The 
leaves of the Cinerarias are attacked by the grubs of the 
Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza affinis). The only 
remedy is to pinoh the leaves with the thumb and finger 
wherever the mischief is seen, and so destroy the grubs. 

A few of the worst-affeoted leaves might be out off and 
burnt. 

5271 —Unhealthy Pears (R- T., Stroud ).—'The 
Pears are badly cankered and hide bound, a fault to which 
the Glou Moroeau is very liable if growing in a wet, unoon- 
genial soil, or cold locality. Try the effect of lifting the 
roots in November, replanting them near the surfaoe, and 
in turfy loam. If the border is water-logged let it be well 
drained. 

6272.—Grevillea robusta from seed (G. S.).— 
This is one of the most useful of green-leaved plants for 
furnishing purposes, and it is largely grown for market. 
Seed of it sown early in spring in warmth will, if properly 
attended to, produoe fine, graceful leaved plants, from 
12 inches to 18 inches high, by August. It is an exoellent 
window plant. 

5273.—Orchids for a Fern-house (G. Rogers).— 
Twelve good, free-flowering and easily-grown kinds for 
your Fern-house, are as follows, viz.: Ada aurantiaoa, 
Masdevallia Harryana, Odontoglossum orispum, O. grande, 
O. Sutleayi, O. Harryanum, O. odoratum, O. Pesoatorei, 
O. Rossi majus, Onoidium cucullatum, O. varicosum, 
8ophronitis grandiflora.—M. B. 

6274.—Leaves diseased (Constant Reader).— The 
leaves are badly attacked by a “rust” fungus—Vredo; 
possibly it will not oocur another year. As you have not 
told me the kind of tree from whion the leaves were taken 
I can say no more on the subject, for your diseased leaves 
might have belonged to one of some dozen or twenty kinds 
of trees or bushes.—W. G. S. 

5275.—Unhealthy Rose leaves (R. T., Stroud).— 
The leaves of Madame Faloot Rose sent were very badly 
affected with mildew, no doubt largely due to the wet and 
cold season through which we are passing. Dust the 
foliage all over with flowers of sulphur, or syringe with a 
mixture of sulphate of potassium and water, in the pro¬ 
portion of half an ounce of the former to a gallon of the 
fatter. The mixture must be thoroughly incorporated, 
and be kept well stirred during use. 

6276. —Pears cracking: (Major Kennaway).— The 
reason of the Pears crooking and decaying, as the speci¬ 
mens sent had done, is, no doubt, owing partly to the ex¬ 
ceptionally wet time we have had recently, and also the 
roots have evidently made their way into a oold, wet sub¬ 
soil. The trees should be lifted in the autumn, and be 
replanted in a turfy loam, and if the natural drainage is 
bad in the border it should be rectified. The small Pear 
is not Citron des Cannes. Please send it again when ripe, 
and we can then name it for you. 

6277. — Destroying frogr-hoppers on plants 
(A. Marks ).—The only way to kill the frog-hoppers is to 
hold some newly-tarred canvas or boards under the plants 
to catch the insects in when they jump from the plants, 
which they will do when they are disturbed; but they may 
be kept from the plants by washing the latter with some 
insecticide; soft-soap and water and Tohaoco-juioe is as 
good os anything for this purpose. The immature inseots 
which live in the so-oalled “ oudkoo-spittle ” should be 
removed from the plants with a small, stiff brush.— 
G. S. S. 

5278.—American Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum 
pedatum) (Amber). —Your Fern is certainly going to rest 
rather early. I fanoy you must have let it get dry at some 
time, or maybe times; however, it should not be potted 
now ; if >ou have a oold frame put it Into that, and keep 
it slightly moist (erring on the side of dryness) during 
winter. In spring, upon the very first sign of renewed 
life, repot it, or divide it, and when it is fairly growing 
again never allow it to become dry. For soil use peat, 
loam, leaf-mould, and sharp sand.—J. Jarvis. 

6279.—Destroying: wasps nests (W. D.).—A 
simple and effectual way of destroying these is to pour into 
the hole after dark about a pint or a quart of coal-tar, then 
stuff in a brickbat, and pour some more tar on to it. 
Another remedy is to pour into the hole about half-a-pint of 
paraffin oil. If burnt out with brimstone, melt the brim¬ 
stone first in a pipkin, then pour it on to a sheet of paper, 
whioh roll into a scroll about the thickness of your wrist; 
light it, and plaoe it in the hole, then blow gently into the 
hole with a pair of bellows, after dark, of oourse ; as a rule, 
this is a thoroughly effectual plan. 

5230.—Grapes shanking: (J. G. Fox).—The pinching 
off of the main leaves of a Vine is a ruinous practice, and 
one that would inflict permanent injury on any Vine, 
however strong, and also the long check in spring from 
want of heating power in the house would tend to Beriously 
weaken them. As soon as the orop of fruit is out see to 
the border at once, and if the roots are deep down in 
oold, damp soil set about lifting them, and replant them 
in a rather shallow and well drained border of turfy loam 
and old mortar rubbish. In any case, it will be a good 
plan to fork out a lot of the old soil in the border, and to 
replace with the material lust mentioned, oovering ail 
over with a droning of hqlfdeoayed stable-manure. 


6281.—Raising berried Solanums from seed. 
(C. J. S .).—Seed of these should be sown in heat in 
February. Pans are best for the purpose; these should be 
well drained and filled to within a short distance of the 
rim with a light, sandy soil, and on this sow the seed 
thinly, and cover it slightly; plaoe in a warm house, and 
keep the soil moderately moist until the seed germinates. 
As soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle they 
should be pricked off thinly into other pans, and when 
large enough potted off singly into 00-sized pots ; whilst in 
a young state the treatment given to Fudhsias suits them 
admirably. For after treatment refer to Gardening, 
where frequent notes appear as to their culture. 

5282. — Flowering of the Manetti Rose 
(W. H. P .).—It is, as you say, an unusual thing for the 
Manetti Rose to flower, but this is aooounted for from the 
fact that it is not generally allowed to develop to sufficient 
dimensions for it to do so; another thing is, that it is so 
exceedingly vigorous in some soils and it makes so much 
growth that it appears to exhaust all its energies in that 
direction. I once saw a fine plant in flower that overtopped 
a rather low wall, faring south, but its roots had little 
more than a bed of gravel to support the growth, and to 
this cause I attributed its flowering. No donbt that plants 
raised from cuttings taken from the one now in flower 
would bloom equally as well as the original if yon allow 
them sufficient time, and do not prune the plants. As you 
appear to appreciate single Roses why don’t you have, as 
companion plants to your Manetti, the Sweet Brier, and 
the common white form of the wild Rose from the hedge¬ 
rows ; you would then have such a pretty combination of 
colours and profuseness of flowers as few of your friends 
J. C. C. 


UNANSWERED QUERY. 

4888 — Management of Vines.— Would someone 
kindly tell me If I oould do anything with my Tines ? I 
bought a vinery last May of a gentleman; the house is 
51 feet long by 18 feet wide; in it there are fifteen Black 
Hamburgh Vines. As near as I can think, it is about 
twenty years since the vinery was built, and the Vines put 
in at the same time. The plaoe has been well cared for up 
to the last live years back. The Vines are well oovered 
with foliage and fruit about the rise of a Pea. I have to 
remove the vinery by Christmas, and I should like to keep 
the Vines if there is any way of managing them to ensure 
suooess. The vinery is an unheated one.—T. S. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

TFtf should be glad if readers mould remember that tee 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication , their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

Constant Reader.—Vie cannot see that the Virginian 

Creeper leaves are unhealthy ; send a shook-IF. J. — 

The Grapes are “ scalded.” Several notes have appeared 

recently in Gardening on the matter.- J. J. King.— 

The address required is In our advertising oolumns for 

August 11th.- St. John's, Jersey. -A good variety of 

the Pampas Grass oan be purchased of almost any respectable 

nurseryman.- M. G. — The flower and leaf sent is 

oertalnly one of the ordinary Zonal Pelargoniums.- 

W. S.— The Grapes appear to have been bruised by the 
very heavy syringing given them, as they are otherwise 
healthy.- Luxury. —You cannot plant for general pur¬ 

poses a better Strawberry than Vioomtesse Herioart de 

Thury.- S. E. A.—Apply to Messrs. James Carter & Co., 

Seedsmen, &c., 237 and 238, High Hoi born, London, W.C. 

- J. L.— Any dealer in artificial manures will quote you 

price for, and supply you with sulphate of ammonia.- 

G. S. — Cannot name Gooseberries without seeing 

them. Please Bend some of the fruit. - Cambridge.—We 

know of no book that would suit you- H. A. Wiffen. — 

A gathering of seedling Carnations, varied in colour, but 

otherwise of no particular merit. - J. B. Seward- — An 

exoellent bright variety of Snnflower.- Mrs. Wilson.— 

Please send a shoot of the Rose in question, and we will 

tell you what is the matter.- Mrs. Norton.— Apply to 

Mr. Lovell, Great Driffield, Yorkshire.- Ary Please 

repeat query about Azaleas.- Robert Keating.—Any 

ohemist should be able to supply you with the artiole in 
question. __ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — E. J. Lett. — Apparently a 
Campanula of some kind, but specimen insufficient to 

determine accurately.- H. S.— We do not name garden 

varieties of Fuoheias. Flowers sent were fine large ones.- 

Mary Duer.— Love- in-a- Mist (Nigelladamasoena), a member 

of the Crowfoot family, Ranunoulacea.- John Scott. — 

Hardy Indian Balsam (Impatiens glanduligera). - 

W. R. S.— Campanula Barillieri, propagated by division of 

the plants and roots.-S.—Dark-flowered white Hellebore 

(Veratrum nigrum).- D. Leafing.—1, Snow-in-Summer 

(Geranium tomentosum); 2, Climbing Fern (Lygodium 
scandenB); 3, Yellow Evening Primroee (fEnothera macro- 

oarpa); 4, Cissus discolor.- J. IF.—The flower called, 

in some parts of England, Nancy Pretty is Saxifraga 

umbrosa. - U. Man field— An Orchid Epidendrum bioomu- 

tum.- C. J. if.—Virginian Spider-wort (Tradescantia 

virginica).- Mrs. Hepioorth. — Amaryllis aulioa.- 

E. H. Johnson.— 1, Eriophorum angustifolium ; 2, Achillea 

Ptarmioa.- D. H.— Anthemis Trumfelti; 2, Anthemis 

tinotoria; 3, Large-flowered Hawk’s Beard (Crepis grand!- 

flora); 4, Chrysanthemum latifolium.- WaJccfield.— Gilia 

capita ta.- Melbourne.—1, Hypericum perforatum; 2, 

Teucrium Scorodonia; 3, Thorny Rest-harrow (Ononis 
spinosa) j 4, Square-leaved St. John’s Wort (Hypericum 
quadrangulare).- E. Culley.— Dark-flowered white Helle¬ 
bore (Veratrum nigrum).- J. H. Verrall. -We have 

not time to go to Dalston Junotion to see the plant you 
name, but if you will procure a specimen no doubt we can 
name it for you. Pharic.— Letter arrived, but it con¬ 
tained no Orchid flower.- Wrawby. — Hibiscus Rosa 

sinensis miniatus semi-plenus. - <S. J. A. — American 

Mandrake, or May-Apple (Podophyllum peltatum).- 

Leytonian.— Begonia maoulata.- John E. Eyre.—We 

oaqnpt nqme garden varieties of Carnations. 
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WASTED EFFORT IN FLOWER 
GARDENING. 


In trying to carry out improvement of the 
flower garden, owners should remember that, 
as a rule, there is no merit in mere extent 


of area. In a garden, mere size is nothing 
to boast of. Beauty in modest ways, as 
we see it in a cottage garden, is a better 
aim. Great size is against good gardening. Our 
gardens, to a great extent, are laid out in an 
old-fashioned and bad way. There are so many 
needless walks and Box edgings, and other tm- 
jKdimaita that men cannot get to work in any 
simple way. Half the time is lost in “ niggling 
about,” cleaning the feet, seeing that edges are 
not injured, or in repairing them when they are; 
in fact, a lot of useless labour is gone through, 
the time expended in which ought to be bestowed 
on the growth of plants. 

Then we have the endless shaving of lawns. 
The soft turf is the glory of our gardens, and 
forms the most delightful playground ; but who 
can say that it is wise to mow, as people have 
boasted of, 40 acres of kept lawn ? Soft lawns 
we want near our houses, and cannot take 
too much care of them, but the wide acres 
that are mown in many large country seats 
would be better cut at the proper season. 
Growing and flowering Grass is one of the 
most beautiful things in Nature, and our park 
or garden lawns would be at least as lovely with 
the Grass growing as when shaven off. The 
Grass itself should be a beautiful garden. We 
should see in it, as we often see on an alpine 
meadow, fair bulbous flowers and other plants 
whi jh will grow in English as well as in alpine 
turf. By allowing the Grass to grow in spring 
and till maturity, this phase of the wild garden 
will be enjoyed, and plants will come up year 
after year to reward us. 

After the Grass come the needless walks. 
Our own landscape gardeners are a little more 
economical in these hideous things than are the 
French ; but we very often have four times too 
many walks, which torment the poor gardener 
by needless and stupid labour, who is always hoe¬ 
ing and weeding and salting-contemptible and 
profitless work. The planning of these walks in 
various elaborate ways has been supposed 
hitherto to have some relation to landscape 
gardening ; but the presence of one needless walk 
often spoils all possibility of good landscape 
gardening in its vicinity. Walks are essential, 
but they should be designed to go with one 
. sweep wherever it is necessary they Bhould go ; 
they should be concealed as much as possible, 
and reduced to the most moderate dimensions. 


Generally, all flower-beds are beat set in Grass, 
and those who care to see them will approach 
them in that way quite as soon as if hard walks 
are brought near them. For the three or four 
months of our dullest season there is little need 
of frequent resort to flower-beds, but for the rest 
of the year the turf is better than any walk. 
We do not mean that a walk should not lead to 
the flower-garden, but that every walk not neces¬ 
sary for frequent use should be suppressed. Few 
have any idea how much they would gain, not 
merely m saving labour, but in the beauty of 
their gardens by abolishing useless walks. 
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This waste of effort should be turned 
to good account in the growth of flowers. 
In many places there is no real flower-garden¬ 
ing at all; a few wretched plants are stuck out 
every year in the parterre, and a few stunted 
hardy flowers are perhaps scratched in round 
poor shrubberies—so little love or labour is be¬ 
stowed on the growth of flowers. In many 
places, which we need not name, miles of walks 
may be seen, bordered in many cases by long, 
naked stretches of earth, as cheerful as the 
Woking Cemetery in its early years. The gar¬ 
dener, with his dozen or twenty men, is impo¬ 
tent to turn such a vast waste into a paradise ; 
his time and his thoughts are eaten up by trivi¬ 
alities—barber’s work, shaving Grass and weed¬ 
ing walks eternally. As for the poor flower 
garden, it is a farce. I went, not long ago, 
into one of the finest places in England as 
regards site and extent, the owner a wealthy 
peer. I saw Bix masses of the lugubrious Ferilla, 
as many of yellow Calceolaria, five like plants 
in equally liberal masses—saw all this at one 
saddened glance, and then turned aside to find 
relief in the trees around. This vulgar daubing 
is not gardening at all, and its continuance is 
partly owing to the error in the size of gardens. 
The gardeners say that, in the face of the 
annual trouble of this system and of their 
other work, they have not time or help to 
devote to truer gardening. To form a garden 
of Roses, or groups of choice Bhrubs, or beds of 
Lilies or other noble hardy plants properly, as 
regards the soil and its depth, that the bed 
might fairly nourish its tenants for a dozen 
years—this is flower gardening. To such ends all 
good gardeners' labour should be directed. In¬ 
stead of the never-ending scratching of beds in 
autumn and spring, we ought to have a thorough 
preparation of one portion of the garden each 
year, so that it would yield us quiet beauty for 
many years to come. 

Among the evils of the bedding system is the 
need of extensive, costly glass-houses to keep 
the plants in all the winter, not one in 
ten of them being as pretty as flowers that are 
as hardy as the Grass in the field, like Roses, 
Carnations, and Pansies. It is ridiculous 
to grow stuff like Altern&ntheras in heat, and 
perhaps not care whether we give a place or 
not to flowers that require no more heat 
than the Forget-me-not or the Lily of the 
Valley. Glass-houses are useful and charming 
helps for many purposes, but we may have noble 
flower-gardens without a pane of glass. To grow 
Roses or Carnations in winter, to ripen the fruits 
that will not mature in our natural climate, to 
enable us to see many fair flowers of the tropics 
and sunny climes—for these purposes glass¬ 
houses are a precious gain ; but for a beautiful 
English flower-garden in Britain they are wholly 
needless. Therefore, one great source of expense 
may be saved, and the numerous glass-houses in 
our public and private gardens can then be 
turned to better use. It would not be true to 
say that good hardy flower-gardening is cheaper 
than growing the masses of graceless plants that 
often disgrace our gardens. The splendid variety 
of beautiful hardy things and the ceaseless birth 
of novelties tempt one to bay. All the more 
necessary is it, therefore, not to waste money in 
needless and stupid ways. 

From an economical point of view, nothing is 
more important than the <iue preparation of a 


flower-garden soil by deeply trenching it. This 
being well done in the first instance, and due 
after-attention being given to mulohing, but 
little, if any, artificial watering will be required, 
excepting in the driest season. There is much 
unnecessary labour expended in watering. Often¬ 
times, if the surface soil only looks dry, it is 
concluded that watering is needed, and accord¬ 
ingly it is given. 

We will put the needlessness of watering 
under such conditions on one side, and only look 
at it in reference to its effects on the plants. When 
watering is necessary it should be really well 
done, that is, sufficient should be given to moisten 
the soil to the full depth of which it was dug or 
trenched. One such watering in the driest 
weather is sufficient to serve a whole week, and 
will keep the plants in luxuriant growth ; but 
daily surface driblets have a contrary effect, for, 
naturally enough, the roots of the plants 
will {£0 in search of moisture, and if this is 
superficial, the roots are formed on the 
surface only. The consequence is, first, that, no 
matter how deep and good the soil is, being dry, 
it is useless to the plants; and, secondly, the 
roots that are formed on the surface have a bard 
battle to fight in holding their own against 
drought and hot sunshine. A thorough water¬ 
ing, when the plants are first put out, to settle 
the soil to the roots is all that is necessary till 
new roots are established, which is generally 
about a fortnight or- so after planting. Then, if 
the weather continues dry, a soaking once 
a-week is all that is needed to keep the plantB 
in perfect condition. The heavy waterings here 
advised render it necessary to stir the soil 
with a small hoe or pointed stick a day or 
two after watering; but this would be 
rarely required were mulching more general. 
If applied as soon as the plants are put out in 
May, mulching saves a lot of labour. The advan¬ 
tages of practice are great. Cocoa-fibre refute is 
the neatest; it is cleanly to use, and is now very 
cheap. The next best material is decayed 
vegetable or leaf-soil. This, sifted, also looks 
very neat, but under bright sunshine soon 
shrinks up to nothing, and requires renewing. 
Well-rotted stable manure, broken up very fine, 
or also sifted, is another good material—too 
good in a certain sense for some kinds of plants ; 
and, therefore, its use should be limited to those 
kinds only that delight in rich food, amongst 
which are all the sub-tropicals, Dahlias, Violas, 
Verbenas, and Calceolarias. But it would be 
better that all plants requiring a liberal amount 
of manure should be given it directly in the soil 
when the beds are being prepared by digging or 
trenching, and thus the mulching material may 
be alike throughout. W. R. 


Static* spathulata. —This beautiful plant 
is admirably adapted for culture in pots. The 
growth is dense and tufted, the leaves smooth, 
narrow, and small; while the flower-stems rise 
about 1 foot in height, aud bear, in elegant 
spreading heads, small lilac-violet flowers of 
great beauty. It is a very pretty Statice,and, like 
the attractive S. Besseri&na, might be more often 
seen in our gardens. A tuft of either of these 
kinds in a chink on the rockery would have a 
most natural and inviting appearance. They 
like a sunny position, but should on no account 
suffer from want of waiter.—E. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING BEDDING PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS. 

There is no scarcity of cuttings this season on 
Pelargoniums that are bedded out; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, they are not in the best condition to 
convert into plants, for in most places the 
plants have made so much growth that it is soft 
and sappy, and, therefore, not so likely to form 
roots quickly as growth of a more hardened 
character. The best cuttings are always ob¬ 
tained after a fairly hot and dry season ; the 
growth is then sufficiently hard to make roots 
almost anywhere and under the most common¬ 
place management. But it is not likely to be so 
this season. The cuttings are of too watery a 
character, and will require more than an ordin¬ 
ary degree of care to get them to root freely. 
There is not the least probability of their doing 
so quickly, unless they receive every care and 
attention. The sooner the cuttings are taken 
now the better. The first to be dealt with 
should be the tricolors and white variegated 
sorts. The bronze and Ivy-leaved section should 
follow next, leaving the green leaved varieties 
until the last. If the work is not already com¬ 
menced, not a day should now be lost in getting 
the cuttings taken. For the reason which I 
have already given it will be necessary to give 
them some sort of protection, both from rain 
anil strong sunshine, as the drier the soil is kept 
within reason the more likely they will be to 
grow, and if the foliage can be kept from 
nagging the sooner roots will be formed ; but 
if the soil is allowed to remain wet for any 
length of time, and the leaves are surrounded 
by a damp, chilly atmosphere, there will 
probably be many losses. A cold pit, or 
frame, is the best place to strike the cuttings 
in, as in one of these structures they can be 
conveniently shaded and air admitted, accord¬ 
ing to the state of the weather ; but a shady 
bench in the greenhouse may also be utilised 
where there is no other convenience. Looking 
at the soft character of the growth there cannot 
be a doubt but the less the body of soil in which 
the cuttings are placed the better, the larger the 
body of earth the more moisture it will retain. 
It, therefore, becomes a question which are the 
best- -pots or boxes—in which to put the cuttings. 
I should say pots decidedly, and where only a 
limited number of plants are required a small 
single pot for each cutting will be better than 
putting several cuttings into a larger one; but un¬ 
less the operator is skilled in the care of new ly- 
inserted cuttings, large pots should in every 
case have the preference. Whichever may be 
used some attentionmust bepaid to the drainage, 
and rather more sand should be mixed with the 
soil than is usual. In selecting the cuttings 
the small side shoots should be chosen in pre¬ 
ference to the long thick pieces, as they are 
invariably firmer than the leading branches. 
When inserting the cuttings it is very necessary 
to make the soil quite firm, as well as to see that 
the base of the cutting rests on a firm bottom. 
If they are placed in a pit or frame, more or 
less air should be left on the back of the struc¬ 
ture night and day ; a very little will serve at 
first, but more will be required as the cuttings 
begin to make growth. My own practice, with 
regard to ventilating the frame, has been to give 
air at night, and close the lights by day. My 
reason for doing this is because the night air is 
generally damper than that of the day. It is, 
therefore, best in this case to give it a way of 
escape, and not confine it in the structure, for, 
as I have already indicated, damp in any form 
about the newly inserted cuttings is injurious. 

I or this reason it will be necessary to w’ater them 
very carefully until they have made some roots. 

__J. c. c. 


5208.— Treatment of Cape bulbs. 

Quite recently I was called in to advise aboi 
the treatment of some bulbs received from tl 
Gape last December, which, besides those yc 
mention, included Lachenalias, Ornithogalum 
and Nerine Fothergilli and Sarniensis. I four 
them in much the same condition as your 
Some had made a weak growth, but some he 
remained dormant. The difficulty of dealir 
with such a variety of subjects which flowers i 
different times is to know how to treat them, i 
most of them had been more or less weakenc 
by being kept so lon g o ut of the soil. M 
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East Indian Flax (Reinwardtia (Linum) trigyr,. m). 


quickly in a little warmth and under the same 
conditions as those under which ordinary soft- 
wooded plants are struck. They should be 
potted off when rooted and grown on in the 
warmth of a hotbed for a time, occasionally 
pinching in a runaway shoot to induce a bushy 
habit, and giving the plants more pot-room as 
they seem to require it. A 6-inch or 7-inch pot 
is large enough tor the final shift. As the season 
advances move them to the greenhouse ; and, 
finally, in July move them to a cold frame and give 
them plenty of air. Their great enemy is the red 
spider, for which the best and only antidote is 
to encourage a regular, steady growth, and to 
give plenty of water at the root and over the 
foliage, too, when the weather is wann. Pretty 
little flowering plants may be grown in one 
season, and although the individual flowers do 
not last long, they open so freely in succession 
that the fallen ones are not missed. During the 
late autumn and winter months they should be 


| 5195.—Potting Eucharis amazonica. 

—“H. J.” might as well try to rear an elephant 
in a tea cup as to expect Eucharis bulbs to do 
well in pots of the size he mentions. A good 
flowering bulb will be as large as the inside of a 
3-inch pot. The system of treatment I practise 
is as follows : I take a 12-inch pot, put in it 
2 inches of crocks, fill up with a compost of 
ioam, well rotted stable-manure, and sand. 
In this I place three flowering bulbs, and then 
put the pot with the others in a house, the tem¬ 
perature of which never falls l>elow 70 degs. I 
carefully attend to the watering and keeping 
clean of the foliage by frequent washings with 
a sponge, and grow them on briskly. Twelve 
months afterwards I turn them out, wash the 
bulbs perfectly clean in tepid water, repot in 
fresh compost as before, putting the offshoots 
(small bulbs) 5 or 6 in a 10-inch pot, where they 
remain twelve months, and are then treated as 
flowering bulbs. I give them no rest, but grow 
them on continuously. I have over 200 bulbs in 
the most perfect and healthy condition They 
flower twice a year, with seldom less than seven 
large, fully-developed blooms on each spike. I 
have, never seen the Eucharis mite or any sign 
of disease amongst them. I may be wrong in 
my treatment, but I am perfectly satisfied with 
th e r 6 .«lt.-J 0?Igina|from 


advice is this: that all those which have made 
new leaves or flowers should be regularly 
watered as long as the leaves retain any green ; 
as soon as they get yellow root moisture should 
be withheld altogether for two months, so as to 
give them a rest, and after that commence 
watering again. This remark applies especially 
to the Freesias ; they have flowered out of their 
natural season. By degrees you will be able to 
bring them round so as to treat them in a more 
natural manner and in conformity to the English 
climate. All the other bulbs which you mention 
should have the soil in the pots kept moderately 
moist until the leaves are quite dead. The 
Ixias and Sparaxis should be repotted again in 
October and the soil kept moist. The Watsonias 
should be attended to early in February. The 
Brunsvigia should have the soil kept slightly 
moist until it starts into growth.—J. C. C. 


A GOOD OLD WINTER BLOOMING PLANT. 
East Indian Flax (Rkinwardtia (Linum) 
trigynum). 

The bright golden flowers of this East Indian 
Flax are very striking in the winter season. It 
is a plant easily grown, but not nearly so 
common as it ought to be where late autumn 
and winter flow r ers are much in demand. Cut¬ 
tings of the young shoots taken in spring root 


grown in a house with a temperature of about 
55 degs. to 60 degs. to onsure their wellbeing. 
When planted out in a conservatory border in 
a light position the plant in question assumes 
more the appearance of a shrub, and is more 
effective than when confined to a pot. It will 
succeed well in a compost consisting of two- 
thirds turfy loam, one-third leaf-mould, and sand 
sufficient to ensure the necessary porosity. When 
the bloomingof those in pots is over enough plants 
should be kept to furnish cuttings in the spring, 
and if it is thought desirable to grow some on a 
second season these may be retained and cut 
well in in March. After they have broken into 
growth shake a part of the old soil away from 
the roots; give pots a size or two larger, and 
treat afterwards as in the previous season. A 
good companion variety to tryginum is flavum, 
which also bears yellow flowers and blooms in the 
autumn. There is also an excellent newer variety 
called tetragynum, which has rather larger and 
brighter coloured yellow flowers. B. 
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THE CALCEOLARIA. 

Those of us who can look back over a period of 
bat thirty years can contemplate with satisfac¬ 
tion the great improvement made in that time in 
this very showy greenhouse plant. At that 
time the late Mr. Kinghom, of Sheen Nursery, 
Richmond, was an industrious raiser of new 
varieties, and sent out many which were great 
improvements on the old forms, under name, 
for at that time when a distinct and good 
variety was produced it was propagated at once 
bv division of the plant, and a good stock was 
obtained the first season. Another very intel¬ 
ligent cultivator was Mr. Joseph Plant, of 
Cheadle, in Staffordshire; he was also a raiser 
of seedling forms, and produced a type with 
distinctly striped flowers, but at that time the 
plant grew very tall, and the striped varieties 
were no exception. In Scotland the prevailing 
type had golden-yellow flowers of excellent form, 
densely spotted with red, crimson, or maroon. 
There were also seifs of many colours which 
have been improved through successive sea¬ 
sons, until the latest improvements exhibited 
at the recent flower shows, notably by Mr. 
James, of Farnham Royal, have eclipsed any¬ 
thing hitherto seen in cultivation. It is not to 
be expected that improvement can go on so 
rapidly in the future as it has done in the past, 
nor does it seem to be necessary, as the stan¬ 
dard of perfection has almost been attained. 
The plants now in cultivation are of dwarf, 
compact habit. The heads of bloom are very 
large, and the flowers possess the requisite pro¬ 
perties of good form, size, richness, and diver¬ 
sity of colouring. The set of twelve plants 
which was awarded the first prize at the 
Crystal Palace last year contained the beat ex¬ 
amples of culture ever seen in London. The in¬ 
dividual specimens were of large size, and the 
well-formed, richly - coloured flowers were 
2£ inches in diameter. One had flowers of a rich, 
deep-yellow, densely dotted and spotted with 
cinnamon-red ; others yellow, blotched-maroon, 
primrose, lightly spotted crimson; yellow, 
sparingly spotted with red ; crimson scarlet, and 
yellowself-coloured flowers. How are such hand¬ 
some specimens produced ? is a question many 
persons have asked. In the first place, a good 
strain of seeds must be obtained. Mr. James 
has, by careful selection through a long series of 
years, brought the Calceolaria to its present 
state of excellence. He also has a thorough 
knowledge of the requirements of his plants. 
The seeds may be sown during July and in 
August; they are of very small size, and a 
packet obtained from the seed shops is so 
minute, that a careless person, in opening the 
packet, haB often jerked all the seeds out of it, 
and innocently insisted that it never contained 
any. A 5-inch pot is the right size foran ordinary 
half -crown packet of seeds. The pot should be 
well drained, and filled to within an inch of the 
rim with ordinary potting soil. The half-inch on 
the top muBt be finished up with finely-sifted 
sandy soil and made quite level. On this sow 
the seeds, and just sprinkle over them some 
fine sand. It is a good plan to lay a square of 
glass over the top to keep the soil in a moist 
condition ; for if it should become over dry 
during the germination of the seeds, probably 
the whole of them would perish. I generally 
place the pot containing the seeds in a hand¬ 
glass or frame, on the north side of a wall or 
fence, to prevent any injury from the action of 
the sun. When the tiny seedlings are large 
enough to be pricked out, a dozen of them may 
be planted in a 3-inch pot, and w hen the leaves 
of these pretty well cover the surface they may 
again be potted off, three into the same sized 
pot, to be again repotted with one in a pot. 
After this they grow very freely when the 
conditions are favourable to their perfect de¬ 
velopment ; and those conditions are, first, good 
potting soil, composed of three parts good 
turfy loam, one part leaf-mould, one part 
decayed stable manure, and a little turfy 
peat. The plants must also be kept steadily 
growing in a greenhouse, close up to the glass, 
and be shaded lightly from the mid-day sun. 
The plants must be repotted before they become 
in the least root-bound. They like ample venti¬ 
lation, but if the wind is high and dry the 
ventilators must not be opened on that side 
from which the wind blows, as a high, drying 
wind causes the leaves to flag as if the plants 
were suffering from want of water. This is 
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another thing that must not happen, because a 
plant that suffers from over-dryness once will 
never make such a perfect specimen as if this 
had not taken place; but if this should occur 
more than once, the probability of successful 
results is very remote. Further, any plants 
that receive a check to their growth are 
almost sure to become infested with green¬ 
fly sooner than those that are kept in a healthy 
growing state. In fact, it must be noted here 
that no plant is more liable to be attacked by 
greenfly, which would render the plants worth¬ 
less if not constantly destroyed by fumigating 
with Tobacco smoke Besides the raising of 
plants from seeds, they can readily be propa¬ 
gated from rooted offsets. These are obtained 
by placing the plants when they are past flower¬ 
ing into a cool pit or frame ; some good compost 
may be placed over the bare stems, and roots 
will speedily push out from the part of the stem 
nearest the leaves. Whenever these roots are 
formed the plants may be divided, and the 
small portions be repotted into 3-inch or 4-inch 
pots. At one time nearly all the plants grown 
in gardens were propagated in this way, but they 
are not so free in growth, nor do they make such 
handsome specimens as seedlings do. D. 

Lobelia Whit© Perfection.—I ha\e at 
various times grown many white Lobelias, but 
none of them came up to the desired standard— 
viz , dwarf habit and plenty of large white 
blooms. Last spring twelvemonth I had some 
plants of White Perfection sent me with a very 
glowing description, which was not in the least 
overdrawn, for this Lobelia really is a great ac¬ 
quisition to summer bedding plants, and main¬ 
tains a continuous succession of blooms during 
the entire season. As white-flowered plants, of 
habit dwarf enough for edgings or carpet bedding, 
are not by any means plentiful, I anticipate 
that this will be largely grown as soon as it is 
well known. The best way to get a good stock of 
plants is to raise them from cuttings, or by divi¬ 
sion. My plan is to grow the late-Btruck lot in 
pots daring the summer, and about this time to 
cut the flowering tops off, and thus cause the 
development of a quantity of healthy shoots. 
The plants are thus in good condition for being 
divided and planted singly in small pots, or else 
dibbled into boxes to stand the winter. In a 
cool house, where the frost is excluded, the plants 
will keep on growing gently, and in February 
they may either have the shoots taken off for 
cuttings or be shaken out and divided as before. 
The main point is to get them rooted early, and 
to keep the flowering shoots cut close off, thus 
causing a regular thicket of growths to spring 
from the base. The plants must not be allowed 
to flower before thev are planted out, but they 
should be full of shoots with flowering buds 
ready to expand, and if planted in deeply-culti¬ 
vated, well-manured beds, they will keep on 
flowering all through the season.—J. 

The Crape Myrtle (Lagerstroemia indica). 
—The lovely flowers of the brilliant rose- 
coloured variety of this striking East Indian 
shrub well merit the praise given to them by 
“ H. P.,” in Gardening, August 18th, page 323; 
and I may mention that for some years past a 
white variety has also been cultivated in the 
southern States of America, where well estab¬ 
lished trees of the rose and purple kinds 
proved to be so nearly hardy that I have had 
them pass uninjured through an entire week of 
unusually severe frost at Jacksonville, Florida. 
This fact, I consider, goes far to prove that many 
plants in this country are codaled too much in 
heat, thereby losing the season of rest so essen¬ 
tial to the development of the succeeding bloom. 
—W. Weston Turnob. 

5243.— Carnations in pots. — Ten-inch 
pots are usually used for these, and two plants 
are set in each pot. This size gives room for 
layering the Grass. But the plants are not 
kept in this size all the year round, as the old 
plants are not kept in pots the second year. 
The layers, when rooted, are potted in October 
in small pots usually in pairs ; they are shifted 
into larger pots early in April, and finally into 
the flowering pots as the plants require root 
space.— E. H. / / _ 

—r— What are known as the florists’ Carna¬ 
tions are raised from layers every year, and are 
usually grown two plants in a pot, which varies 
in size from 6 inches to 74 incnes. But as you 
appear to want specimens of an effective size, I 


should advise you to secure pans about 6 inches 
deep, and from 14 inches to 16 inches over. In 
one of these you can put as many as six or seven 
planfcs f and when all of one variety they are very 
effective ; but you may have more than one 
colour in each pan if you select varieties of 
about equal height. If you want the plants to 
remain more than one year in the pans, yon 
must choose those sorts which produce plenty of 
short, sturdy side growths, and feed them well 
the second year with a rich top-dressing of 
manure early in the spring, and supply them 
well with liquid-manure all the summer. At a 
place very near where I write, both Carnations 
and Picotees are grown in the manner I describe. 
They are always so good that I make a point of 
going to sec them every year; so that I know 
what I am recommending you to do is done by 
others, and the most satisfactory results ob¬ 
tained, because, by placing a pan or two in the 
greenhouse early in March a longer succession of 
flowers is kept up.—J. C. C. 

6247. — Artificial manures for pot 
plants. — All manures have some special 
value, and I believe it is better to have a 
change sometimes or to use mixtures than to 
stick to one thing, however good it may be. 
Standen’s is a well - known old • established 
fertiliser ; Clay's manure is excellent for pot 
plants, and other dealers supply very good and 
cheap manures for making liquids; ana for special 
purposes a mixture of guano and nitrate of soda 
is valuable.—E. H. 

- Soot-water is a very good stimulant for 

pot plants and easily made. Place a peck of 
soot in an old bag, and put it into a barrel which 
contains from 10 gallons to 12 gallons of water. 
Stir the bag about in the water once a-day until 
the liquid is quite clear on the surface. It is 
then fit for use. Guano is also a useful stimu¬ 
lant if dissolved in water at the rate of half an 
ounce of it to one gallon of water. You must 
remember that stimulating liquids are only 
required when plants are in active growth, or 
forming their flower-buds.—J. C. C. 

5138.— Destroying red spider.—In the 
small lean-to houses that abound in villa gardens 
red spider is apt to make its appearance fre¬ 
quently through the fault of the grower, but 
just as often by reason of their defective con¬ 
struction. The air in a small glasshouse quickly 
becomes overheated, and in a small garden, 
enclosed, perhaps, by trees and buildings, there 
is not that free circulation of air that larger 
gardens are favoured with. There is con¬ 
sequently a sudden rise in the temperature that 
weakens plants grown in such places, which 
in conjunction with a parched atmosphere 
renders them liable to the attacks of the 
worBt of the insect foes that annoy the 
plant grower. The first thing to do'is to see 
that there are means for abundantly ventilating. 
A house, say, 20 feet long should have four 
sliding sashes at top, 3 feet long and 2 feet deep, 
and the front should be composed of sashes that 
can be opened the whole length of the house. 
If the house has a south exposure a blind of 
thin canvas that can be let down for a couple of 
hours just in the middle of the day will be very 
helpful in neutralising the effects of an excep¬ 
tionally hot time. An error that many amateurs 
make is in laying down a fixed rule for water¬ 
ing. This is generally left until evening, 
whereas the house should be looked through in a 
hot time in the middle of the day, and every 
plant that shows signs of getting dry should 
have a good soaking. If this is done regularly 
it will have a wonderful effect on the blooming 
powers of plants. Nothing checks a plant more 
than being dry at the roots for two or three 
hours in a hot sun. Fuchsias, especially, suffer 
in this way. It is not enough to water a plant 
frequently, sufficient water should be given each 
time to thoroughly saturate the soil. Every 
day in hot weather the syringe should be used 
freely on all plants, Zonal Pelargoniums and 
Chinese Primulas excepted ; but it is better to 
give a good washing now and then, getting the 
water to the underside of the foliage, than to 
simply sprinkle it over twice a-day as many do. 
In tne evening damp the paths down, and leave 
the top ventilators open from J une till October. 
By following these simple instructions red spider 
will give but little trouble.— Byfleet. 

5280.—Propagating the Passion-flower.—Cut 
tings of the tip* of the young shoots will root In a hotbed 
In spring, or pieces of the half-ripe wood in a olose frame 
later on.—B. H. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from September lsC 
to September 8th. 

Re potted Roees intended for forcing in the winter. 
Shall leave the pruning till October. Cut all Vegetable 
Marrows as soon os large enough for use. Muir’s Hybrid 
is doing well, and is a profitable eort to grow. Cut herbs 
for drying. Planted out Lettuces on raised borders for 
winter. Tied up Endive to blanch. Sowed a few seeds of 
the Bath Cos Lettuce to remain in the seed bed till spring. 
Such plants generally pass through the winter safely, and 
are always useful in spring. Harvested spring-sown 
Onions. Those having stems are tied in bunches and hung 
under the roof in a oool, airy Bhed. Those whioh are not 
long enough to tie up are placed on shelves to be used first. 
Gave the land a dressing of soot and guano; hoed it over 
deeply to be ready for planting with Cabbages ia the 
course of a week or ten days. Potted the Chinese Primulas 
into 6-inch pots. A few of the strongest plants have been 
placed in 6-inoh pote for early blooming. Made up Mush¬ 
room bed in house. The place is artificially heatea, but no 
fire-heat will be used till oold weather sets in, and at no 
time will 60 degs. be exceeded. The warmth of the beds com- 
ingon in succession now will keep up a genial temperature 
in house better adapted for Mushroom culture than if fire- 
heat is employed. Thinned early-sown winter Spinach. 
Used the hoe freely among young oropsof Turnips, salads, 
&c., to k 11 the weeds, and encourage the growth of the 
plants. Gathered Tomatoes in theopen airasthey ripened. 
In damp weather, if they do not ripen fast enough, they 
are cut before quite ripe, and placed in one of the forcing- 
houses, where they ripen off quickly. This gives the later 
fruits a chance to grow to a useful size before the frost 
comes. The ripening can afterwards be easily done under 
glass. Root-pruned several rather vigorous young Apple- 
trees to induce early fertility. Only one side of the trees 
was done, the other will have attention next season, if the 
check has not been sufficient. Potted Hyacinths and other 
bulbs for early forcing, plunging the pots in ashes in the 
open air. Shall leave them in that position for six weeks 
or so to make roots. Gathered early Apples and Pears. 
Looked over the Pear-trees on walls to remove late lateral 
growth. Re-staked subtropical plants in the open air, the 
stakes placed first having proved too weak for the plants. 
Hoed and weeded herbaceous borders. Cutdown plants which 
have done flowering. Gathered seed-pods of Pinks, placing 
them on a sheet of paper in a oool room to finish ripening. 
Put in cuttings of Pentstemons in a oold frame, where 
they will remain all winter, and be planted out in spring. 
In a mild winter Pentstemons will survive, but it is not 
wise to trust anything we do not want to lose outside 
altogether unprotected. Young plants passthrough the 
winter better than old ones. Removed specimen hard- 
wooded plants from the open air to a greenhouse. The house 
had been thoroughly washed inside with soap and water, 
and the outside painted: All the houses not painted last 
year are now being put into a thorough condition of 
repair, this being, I consider, the best season for the work. 
Cut runners from Strawberries in pots. Put in cuttings of 
ohoice evergreens under a handlight in a shady border. 
Watered Melons swelling their fruit round the sides of the 
frames chiefly. Ventilation is given early in the morning. 
This tends to keep down canker and craclclng of the fruit. 


Greenhouse. 

Solanums.— The advantage of propagating the berry¬ 
bearing Solanums at the beginning of tne year, so as to be 
able to have them coloured in good time, is most apparent 
in summers like the present, when wet, sunless weather 
retards the growth to an extent that will prevent late- 
struck s ook from-having their berries coloured at the 
time they are wanted. The result of late propagation is 
more seen in these Solanums than in the case of things 
that can be helped on with a little fire-heat, as any attempt 
to hurry them would have a disastrous effect. But where 
young stook that is late have been planted out it will be 
advisable to take them up and pot them at onoe, rather 
than allow them to remain in the usual way until the end 
of the month. If, as soon as potted, the plants are stood 
in a cold pit or frame, and only a little air is given, until 
the roots have begun to move, it will assist them. Larger 
examples, that had their branches cut well back after the 
berries decayed, and were planted out in good time, will 
oome in muoh earlier; the roots should now be out in with 
a view to prepare them for lifting and potting towards the 
(ni of the month. 

Bouvardiaa. —Unless the weather during the present 
month is comparatively much warmer than it has so far 
been through the summer, Bouvardias that are in cold pits 
or frames will make little progress. In many cases, 
winter struck stock is backward, and much smaller than 
usual at this time. It will be best to at onoe move these 
Diants to a house or pit, where a moderate heat can be 
kept up, without which the crop of flowers will be deficient 
in proportion os the plants are wanting in size. In the 
case of young plants that were notstruok until spring, and 
have been planted in cold pits, they will nothavemade roots 
in quantity such as to need their being prepared for takine 
up by outting them back a short time before being po'ted 
in the way usually done, but may be lifted and poited 
right off. It will be better to do this without delay, and 
to put the plants where they can have an intermediate 
temperature. By keeping them in genial warmth through 
this and the next month, they will increase much in size 
and strength. Plants that have been grown in pots will 
also require warmer treatment if they are expected to 
attain their ordinary size. Larger examples, that flowered 
last winter, and, after blooming, were out in and repotted 
will also be beneflted by fire heat. Where the roots have 
got well hold of the soil manure-water should be given 
onoe or twice a-week. Old plants of this kind that have 
been turned out in pits should now have their roots out in 
so as to prepare them for potting, whioh it will be better 
to oarry out this autumn earlier than usual, except where 
they are in pits that can have heat turned on if the weather 
oontinues cold. 


Abutllons.—The numerous varieties of Abutilon tl 
are now in cultivation are remarkably free bloomers, a 
will flower In a small state at any time of the year, prov 
ing they have warmth enough to keep them growin 
ponseouently, where the glass accommodation happens 
be limited in extent, it Is best to always have a stock 
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young plants ooming on, ready to take the place of any 
i«at get too large for the room avalible. Cuttings 
put in now will have time to get established, so that 
if they can be kept in a little warmth during that season, 
they will keep on growing, so as to be in a condition to 
flower through the Bpring and summer. It will be best to 
strike the cuttings singly in small pots, which must be well 
drained, and half-filled with a mixture of sand and sifted 
loam, in equal parts, filling up with sand alone. The cut¬ 
tings should consist of shoots that have broken from the 
mature wood, not such as have formed flower buds, as the 
latter will not root freely, or grow freely afterwards. 
Keep them under propagating glasses, or in a striking- 
frame, where they can have a moderate temperature. See 
that the soil is kept fairly moist, and shade when the 
weather is sunny. When well rooted dispense with the 
glasses. As soon as the little plants are established move 
them into 4-inch pots, giving them soil composed of loam, 
sand, and a little rotten manure. 

Heliotropes.— The perfume of Heliotropes is so much 
prized by many people that they require a succession of 
flowers through the autumn and winter. Where the stock 
oonsists of small examples grown from cuttings struck in 
spring they should not be stinted for pot room during the 
summer, and, with a view to get them on in size and 
to concentrate as muoh strength as possible in the plants, 
the flower-trusses that are produoed in the summer should 
be picked off as they appear. Manure-water should also 
be given regularly from the time that the roots get plenti¬ 
ful. The plants should remain in the open air so long as 
there is no danger of frost, but it is not advisable to leave 
them out as long as the generality of greenhouse kinds, as 
they are liable to injury from a decrease of temperature 
that would not affect other things. Even in the southern 
parts of England it will be better to put them in frames or 
cold pits soon after the middle of the present month. 
Large specimens, in either standard or pyramidal form, 
give the moot bloom. Grown in this way, in pots propor¬ 
tionate to their size, the plants will last for many years. 
All they require is to have the branches cut in to a 
moderate extent each spring, and most of the old soil 
shook away, repotting them in new, that has been well 
enriched with rotten manure, giving further assistance 
with manure-water during the latter part of the summer. 

Stove. 

Achimenes.— Plants that were started early will have 
done blooming some time since, and will now be preparing 
for rest. After this stage has been reached less water will 
be required, but the soil must not be allowed to get so dry 
as to cause the leaves to flag, as, if they suffer in this 
manner, it will injure the tubers so as to prevent their 
keeping through the winter. From the time the plants 
oease blooming they should be kept in a house or pit where 
they will get plenty of light, and have a little fire-heat 
when the weather is cold. When Achimenes are neglected 
after they have done flowering, and do not receive enough 
light and warmth when the tops die down, the tubers are 
wanting in the plumpness and solidity necessary to keep 
them alive through the resting period. 

Gloxinias.— Young plants that were raised from seed 
sown during the early spring months will now be ooming 
into flower. They should be stood dose to the glass in a 
house where a moderate amount of fire-heat is kept up. 
Care must be taken to keep them free from tbrips or red 
spider, which frequently attack the leaves, and when this 
happens to young stock of this description it interferes 
more with their blooming than it does when the tubers are 
large, and proportionately stronger. Any exceptionally 
fine varieties, of which there may not happen to be suffi¬ 
cient stock, may yet be propagated from outtings made of 
the leaves; but, for the tubers produoed in this way to 
have a chance of gaining sufficient strength before winter, 
it is necessary that they should be kept in moderate stove 
heat. Plants that were started early will have done bloom¬ 
ing, and soon be going to rest. Like the Achimenes when 
in similar condition, less water will be required, yet the 
supply must not oease so long as there is any vitality in the 
leaves, otherwise it will injure the tubers. Of the many 
roots of these plants that turn mouldy and perish during 
the resting season, the greater portion are lost through 
inattention in seeing that the growth has time to get suffi¬ 
ciently matured. Thomas Baimxs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The season has not been a propitious one for the 
gardener. Very few things have been seen at their best, if 
we except the Grass, which has well maintained Its colour, 
though the labour of mowing has been much increased 
thereby. Water Carnation layers, as root formation 
cannot go on unless the soil is kept moist. Plant out 
seedling Carnations which were raised last spring in pots. 
If set out in a nursery-bed, 0 inohes apart, they oan be 
transplanted to their blooming quarters in April. The 
self coloured flowers are the most useful for outting. and 
those having a perpetual-blooming habit are exceedingly 
valuable now and on through the autumn. Plant out the 
young Pinks from the propagating-glasses in nursery-beds, 
6 inches apart, to remain gathering strength till October, 
which is the best month to plant out finally. Prepare 
frames for planting with Violets for winter blooming. The 
pits or frames which have been used for early Melons or 
Cucumbers will do, if thoroughly cleaned, and the soil 
forked up, and a little fresh leaf-mould added. Lift the 
plants with good balls, and plant firmly in the new posi¬ 
tion. Water the plants, and take off the lights for the 
present. The propagation of the stock of bedding plants 
must be followed up with vigour. Piok off dead leaves 
and flowers everywhere. Gather seeds of choice annuals 
and other plants just before they are quite ripe, as, if placed 
In a cool, airy room, there is always vital force enough in 
the seed vessels to complete the gradual ripening of the 
seeds, if spread out thinly on paper. The creepers on 
balcony guldens are now, in many suburban districts, very 
pretty. The Virginian Creepers and the various forms of 
the Tropseolum, notably the yellow Canary' Creeper, are 
very effective. Lilium candidum may be taken up and 
divided now if more stock is required. Evergreen shrubs 
will move now with perfect safety if the work be carefully 
done. Cuttings of all kinds of evergreens will now root 
under glass with oertainty. 

Fruit Garden. 

There is no better time than the present for ifting the 
roots of early-foroed Vines whioh are not doing well. As 


a rule, suoh Vines are planted inside, and the roots are 
permitted to run through arches to the outside, where a 
border is prepared for them. I believe many Vines are 
suffering at this moment from having their roots in a sour, 
sodden soil, through over-manuring, and, in renewing 
borders, I should recommend only good loam to be used, 
enriched simply with bone-meal, with some lime or mortar 
rubble, to keep it open and sweet and supply the necessary 
calcareous matter. The Vines must be shaded for a time 
till the roots are fixed in the soil again. Cut away the 
lateral growth from young Vines which were planted last 
spring and encourage them to make all the wood possible to 
incite root-action. I believe in enoouraging young Vines 
to get a firm grasp of the soil, but in order to ripen the 
wood early the main leaves only should be left now. The 
best cooking Apple now is, I think, undoubtedly Lord 
Suffield. It is a very handsome fruit, and oooks well very 
early in the season, when quite Bmall. It is a sure bearer, 
and I do not think anyone can go wrong in planting it 
largely near a market town. It never makes a large tree 
—at least, I have never yet seen a large specimen—as it is 
cropped too heavily to get large; therefore, it may be 
planted thicker on the ground than would be advisable in 
the case of such free growing kinds as Wellington, or 
Dumelow’s Seedling, ana Blenheim Orange. Cut out the 
old bearing canes from Raspberry plantations. The crop 
of Plums is not generally a heavy one this season, but some 
trees of Early Prolific and Victoria are very full of fruit. 
For kitchen purposes these are very useful varieties. Figs 
on walls must have the ripening fruit exposed to all the air 
and Bunshine, and, though I do not believe in unnecessary 
mutilation, I should not hesitate to remove a leaf or two 
if the foliage was crowded. 

Vegetable Garden. 

This is an excellent time to make up Mushroom beds, 
either in sheds or buildings, or in the open air. As a rule, 
the beds give less trouble, and are more reliable in build¬ 
ings. If there is no artificial heat available beyond what 
is obtained from the fermenting manure the beds should 
be made in the ridge form bo as to get greater depth of 
manure, and be, consequently, more lasting. In a large 
building containing a number of beds a temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. will be easily obtained from the warmth 
escaping from the beds. A large old barn or stable, with 
the windows matted up, might be turned to a profitable 
account, if the manure could be obtained from horses kept 
on or near the spot, without much expense, but Mushroom 
culture cannot be carried on at a profit where the manure 
has to be purchased and carted from a station, and railway 
carriage paid in addition. In a large shed or building of 
this kind there would be warmth enough to force Rhubarb 
and Seakale, and start Lily of the Valley, Lilacs, Ac. 
Cucumbers in frames will be benefited now by having a 
little fresh life put into the bed by adding fresh manure to 
the linings, but the work must be carefully done, so as not 
to throw any rank steam or any deleterious gases into con¬ 
tact with the Cucumbers. Set out the young plants in the 
house as soon as they are strong enough and well rooted, 
and the house is ready for them. Turfy loom and a little 
leaf-mould added is the best soil, but in mixing it should 
be scanned very closely to guard against a wire worm 
gaining admission to the house. Be careful of the fire-heat 
in starting young Ououmber plants, and use only enough 
to carry them on quietly. Make provision for a supply of 
Parsley in bad weather by potting up a number of strong 
roots, or planting a oold frame with strong roots, from 
which all the old leaves have been cut. The new growth 
that will oome away during autumn will be nice ana fresh 
for use when the oold weather sets in after Christmas. 

E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

A bed of well-grown China Asters is just now a most 
pleasing sight, and these plants oan be done, with liberal 
treatment throughout, and a moderate amount of care 
and pains, almost, if not quite, as well in a town 
garden as anywhere else. Asters are generally smaller 
than usual this season, owing, no doubt, to the 
oold and sunless weather, but they are very accept¬ 
able and useful all the same. The hardy Passion-flower 
IP. coe rules), in spite cf the unfavourable weather, 
is flowering freely on a southern aspect now ; the wood 
probably got such a roasting last year that the effect 
of it still remains. I saw a plant of the new pure white 
variety, Constance Elliott, the other day, covered with 
flowers and buds. This forms a worthy companion to the 
type, being equally hardy, and, as far as I have seen, even 
more floriferous. These comparatively tender climbers 
should be planted in the spring, about the month of May. 
Propagation of the various kinds of bedding and other 
plants will now occupy a good deal of time. All the out- 
tings of Zonal Pelargoniums that can be obtained should 
be got in as soon as possible. Strong cuttings inserted 
singly in thumb-pots make the best plants, if afforded a 
goal shift in the early spring, but five or six placed round 
the sides of a 3^-inch pot, and potted off singly next Maroh, 
will do nearly as well, and occupy much less space. 
Cuttings may also be inserted thickly in boxes, about 
4 inches deep, and of any oonvenient size; these are very 
handy to move about, but I prefer pots for winter 
work under any circumstances. The best place for the 
pots or boxes of cuttings now is a sunny and airy frame, or 
an open staging in a light and airy greenhouse. Continue 
to strike outtings of Maiguerites, both white and yellow, 
Pentstemons, Phloxes, Hollyhocks, Ac., all of whioh will 
suooeed in a cold frame kept close, also of Heliotropes, 
double Petunias, and Verbenas, in a gentle heat. Toma¬ 
toes under glass are now in full bearing ; free ventilation 
is an absolute neoessity, and, especially where the root-iun 
is limited, feeding with liquid-manure, of almost any kind, 
can hardly be overdone at this stage. Although, with care, 
fairly good crops of Tomatoes are to be had in towns, yet I 
am bound to confess that these plants need the pure air of 
the oountry to show what they oan really do. Cucumbers 
Bhould be kept warm, especially at night, moist, and have 
plenty of nourishment at the root. If they do not set well 
fertilise their fruit blossoms by hand. B. C. R. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
graphs qf plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a pwturesque character. 
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5 185. — Bindweed. —‘‘ Alpha ” can only get 
rid of his Bindweed by continuing the course he 
has begun. The reason why he has hitherto 
failed in his efforts is because he has not dug 
deep enough, and has not cleared, out all the 
roots. Sometimes the roots of Bindweed run 
along the foundations of the wall, and are then 
matted together in layers as thick as a child’a 
wrist. Another time they may be found grow¬ 
ing luxuriantly amongst the roots of fruit trees 
or shrubs. A third refuge is the soil under¬ 
neath the gravel walks In either case the 
remedy is the same. Nothing but a thorough 
clearance of the roots will be likely to check the 
pest. — Falcon bridge . 

5175.— Making a new lawn.— It is not 
too late to make a new lawn now, especially if 
the spot be a sheltered one, and the subsoil is 
fairly dry. When the ground itself is very wet 
in a season like the present, there is a proba¬ 
bility that the seeds will not germinate, “owing 
to an absence of warmth.” M. Hartley must be 
guided by circumstances. If his eoil is a free- 
working kind, and a nice tilth can be obtained, 
he should sow the seeds at once. It is necessary 
that a firm seed bed be obtained ; therefore, it 
will be all the better if the graund can lie for a 
week or two after it is dug before the seeds are 
sown. If this be impossible, a garden roller 
should be drawn slowly over the soil. This will 
press it well together, andafter a slight raking the 
seeds may be sown. Another rolling will com¬ 
plete the process.— Falconbridgf. 

5209. — Removing plants from a 
garden. —“ Scotland Lane ” has been correctly 
informed as to the state of the law. Into the 
question whether the law is just or the reverse 
1 have no wish to enter. I may, however, point 
out that amateurs at the present time have 
plenty of opportunity to grow flowers and 
remove them at will. I mean by growing them 
in pots, at least a part of the year. It may be 
said the flowers themselves are too large to 
allow of this. In that case would they not rank 
as shrubs? “Scotland Lane” ehould try. to 
come to terms with his landlord on this point. 
If he be a reasonable man he will allow his late 
tenant to take some of his flowers withhim.— 
Falcon bridge. 

4958.—Deal roying common Brake 
Fern in a field.—May I venture to suggest 
to “Cambria” that if he mows the Fern in his 
field about the second week in June, and again 
in September or beginning of October, he will 
find that it will very soon disappear. If, after 
using his Fern as litter and letting it get well 
saturated with the manure, he will use it for his 
Potato ground, he will find that it will give him 
a very much larger and finer crop of Potatoes 
than ordinary straw manure. From large prac¬ 
tical experience I can assure him that nothing 
makes the land work bo well for Potatoes, and en¬ 
sures so good a crop, as Bracken manure.—S. B. 

5231.— Moss on a tennis-lawn.— The 
most common cause of Moss on a lawn is poverty 
in the soil; and in that case a good dressing of 
manure in the winter is the best remedy, after 
scratching out the Moss with an iron rake. But 
sometimes the presence of Moss among Grass, 
especially if it grows very luxuriantly, is due to 
excess of moisture in the land, and then drainage 
is the only suitable remedy. It is easy enough 
to see if the land is poor or too wet by the 
character of the Grasses.—E. II. 

_ “Olyffe” should first rake the lawn well 

with an ordinary garden rake, so as to drag out 
the greater part of the Moss. After this has 
been done some Grass-seeds should be sown, and 
afterwards well rolled. They will quickly make 
a start, and the young plants will soon fill up 
the bare patches. Early next spring-that is, 
supposing the seeds are sown now—a little 
guano should be sown broadcast, mixed with a 
little ordinary soil, and the dressing should l>e 
repeated annually until the lawn is in better 
heart. Moss is a sign of poverty of soil, or of 
an excess of water. If the drainage is at fault, 
“Olyffe” must take care to have a few pipes 
laid. — Falconbridge. 

5188.— Deatrovincr weeds.— Carbolic dir - 


every rock garden, among the taller and stronger 
plants. It comes from North Africa and 
Southern Europe, and, though quite hardy on 
free and well-drained soils, it occasionally 
perishes during severe winterson cold, undrained 
soils ; it should, therefore, be planted in a well- 
drained and deep, sandy loam. It is known 
under various names—viz., Armeria formosa, A. 
latifolia, A. mauritanica, A. Pseudo-Armeria, 
Statice lusitanica, and Statice Pseudo-Armeria. 
Easily raised from seed, and, as it is not so 
easily increased by division, it is a good plan 
to sow a little of it every year. It varies a little 
when raised from seed, but all the forms are 
worthy of cultivation. This species and its 
forms have flowers very much larger than t' e 
common Thrift. 

A. setacea. — A good alpine species. Its 
little globose heads of pink flowers are pro¬ 
duced so plentifully as almost to conceal the other 
portions of the plant. The flower-stems vary 
from 1 inch to 3 inches high. This and A. jucea 
are found on barren stony mounds on elevated 
table-land in the south of France. They have 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THRIFTS OR SEA PINKS (ARMERIAS). 
Many novelties in the hardy plant way are 
yearly introduced to our gardens. Many of 
them, though beautiful, through difficulty in 
the way of culture, or some inconceivable 
reason, are popular only for a time, and are 
soon forgotten. The Thrifts, thriving as they 
do luxuriantly in a well-drained, loamy or peaty 
Boil, however, have become such established 
favourites that it seems improbable that they 
can ever be lost, especially the common Thrift 
or Sea Pink (Armeria vulgaris, or A. maritima 
of some), the cottager’s favourite. The deep- 
rosy form of this is the one that best deserves 
cultivation in gardens. It is like the common 
kind in all respects but the colour of the flowers, 
which are of a showy rose. It is useful for the 
spring garden, for covering bare banks or 
borders in shrubberies, for making edgings, and 
for the rock garden. Easily propagated by 
division, and, as old and large plants do not 


Great Thrift (Armeria cephalotee). 


bloom so long or continuously as younger ones, 
occasional replanting is desirable. In addition 
to the white and the old dark red variety, there 
are several others bearing the following names : 
Crimson King, grandiflora, Pygmwa, and Pink 
Beauty. 

A. C/ESPitosa is a pretty rose-coloured species 
from the south of Europe, where it is found 
growing at an altitude of from 5,000 feet to 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. Its flower-heads 
each measure from 2-inch to 1 inch in diameter, 
and are borne on slender stems from 1 inch to 
2 inches high, from June to September. The 
leaves are narrow and flat on the upper surface, 
with a slight depression down the centre. They 
are from |-inch to J-inch long, in dense tufts, 
with a branching, woody root-stock—a choice 
rock garden plant, thriving well in any well- 
drained, rather poor, sandy loam. In wet 
weather it is liable to damp off between the 
root in rich soil. It is propagated from seed. 

A. crphalotes (Great Thrift), here figured, 
is one of the finest perennials in cultivation. 
It should be in every select mixed border and on 


been cultivated in the nurseries at York, and 
have proved to be quite hardy and of easy cul¬ 
ture. They grow freely in sandy or stony earth, 
either in the open border, or rock work, or in 
pots, and their neatness and compactness of 
habit fit them for association with the choicest 
of alpine flowers on the rock garden. 

Thrift. 


Sea Heath (Frankenia lie vis).—Although 
this pretty plant is found wild on the eastern 
coast of England, it is not often cultivated in 
gardens, even where prostrate creeping herbs 
are cared for with an earnest love. It is bloom¬ 
ing freely at Broxbourne, and the small pink 
flowers which almost rest upon the crow’ded, 
tiny, and Heath-like glaucous leaves have a 
quiet, but interesting beauty. When planted in 
a light soil and sunny position it makes a com¬ 
paratively quick growth, and carpets the ground 
with its dense vegetation. I like to see it 
planted near stones, so as to cover the facings, 
which should be always, as far as possible, 
hidden from view. —C. 


infecting powder would be likely to answer thi 
purpose named ; but in spite of “C. L. s 

. _1 _ vooaoln T oVw-tnl, 


objection to casks and similar vessels, I should 
use ammoniacal water to destroy weeds on a 
pebble pavement, if some gas-works were within 
easy distance. There need not be many gal lens 
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of this liquid used ; one dressing at a time will 
keep the weeds in check, if it be strong and care¬ 
fully applied. It is not possible to keep weeds 
from growing sometimes, when Grass borders 
are near.— Falconbridge. 


CARNATIONS. 

Of all hardy flowering plants (Roses, perhaps, 
alone excepted), I consider Carnations to be the 
most charming and delightful. They are so 
hardy, so floriferous, so sweet, and so easily pro¬ 
pagated, that it would be difficult to And any¬ 
thing more suitable for all classes of growers; 
and then they possess a decided advantage over 
even Roses, in that they will, by the exercise of 
a little care and pains, not only live, but grow 
and flourish in a town garden, if fairly open and 
sunny, almost as well as in the pure air of the 
country. I have been an admirer of Carnations 
all my life, and my admiration of and interest 
in them increase yearly. 

Another thing, as with Auriculas, a good col¬ 
lection of named Carnations is always saleable 
at good prices. I have never yet known a 
grower to have enough Carnations, let alone too 
many, and first-class named varieties may always 
be depended upon to realise their price. A 
healthy plant will always produce at least ten or 
a dozen “grass” shoots in a season, besides 
flowers ; and if these are carefully layered every 
one will make a good plant next year, and be 
worth as much as the parent. 

Then what a field lies open for the raising of 
seedlings. Even if one is not up to Baving one’s 
own seed in a satisfactory manner, a 2s. 6d. or 
59. packet will produce hundreds of plants, most 
of which will throw double flowers ; and what 
can surpass the pleasure of watching these open 
day by day next season, comparing their points, 
and marking all the best for propagation by 
layering ? I shall always be a strong advocate 
for seedling Carnations. There is plenty of 
room for good new varieties, seifs especially, 
and even if not quite up to the exhibition stand¬ 
ard, seedlings are so vigorous and so wonderfully 
floriferous as to be worth a place in any garden. 
The old crimson, purple, and white Clove should 
find a place in every garden ; and when we add 
to these such grand varieties as Gloire de Nancy 
and W. P. Milner (white), the Governor (blush), 
Mary Morris (rose-pink), Brigadier (scarlet), and 
Pride of Penshurst or Andalusia (yellow), what 
more can be desired ? Even then there are a 
host of scarlet, purple, and crimson bizarres and 
flakes, as well as a lot of fancies, which would 
enable one to fill a good sized garden with Car¬ 
nations alone. B. C. R. 


5244.—Small flowers on Asters.— Perhaps you are, 
through some mistake, only growing the Bouquet, or some 
other small-flowering kinds. The season was backward 
and late, and the plants were long in making a start, but 
they have done well lately.—E. H. 

Applying 1 stimulants to Chrysan¬ 
themums. —Will you allow me to add a few 
remarks to “ L. C. K.’s ” note on this matter in 
Gardening, August 11th, page 31 1 ? “L. C. K.” 
says therein that it is disadvantageous to give 
Chrysanthemums manure-water before the 
bloom-buds are formed, because, as he says, it 
begins to lose its power just when most needed, 
if so applied—that is to say, just when the 
bloom-buds are formed and the plant’s vigour 
begins to diminish. But the cultivator can 
easily keep up vigorous growth at this stage by 
changing the stimulant, as has been more than 
once advised in the pages of Gardening. I 
cannot agree with “ L. C. K.” that the most 
successful exhibitors of Chrysanthemums wait 
till the flower-buds are formed and swelling 
before they commence to apply liquid-manure 
to their plants, and that this is an indication 
that Buch a system is the beBt. But I consider 
that, although some growers may be successful 
exhibitors under this system, by far the greater 
number succeed by changing the stimulant as 
soon as the one previously used begins to lose 
its power, for by such treatment advantage can 
be taken of manure-water all through the plant’s 
growth.—R. E. G. O. 

4430—peat-Moss litter for kitchen 
garden and Ferns. —I have not seen an 
answer to this question in Gardening yet, but 
last week I had an opportunity to obtain some 
information on the subject. My informant said 
he had used a Urge quantity of peat-Moss 
litter from the stable, ana found it a very good 
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material for strong, heavy ground, giving it a 
lightness that he could not get from other 
manures. He considers that the litter itself has 
very little manorial value, but with some addi¬ 
tion, say a small quantity of dried cow-manure, 
it might be useful for Ferns if peat is not at 
hand; but, like everything else, do not use 
substitutes if you can get the genuine article. 
And do not use peat-Moss litter for Ferns after 
it has been through the stable.—H. C. 


SMALL SUCCESSE3 IN A BAD YEAR. 
Tomatoes out-of-doors seem to be generally a 
failure, but I have now (August 18) a fair 
quantity of fruit coming on, some of it already 
ripe. The best sort I have is a local grower’s 
selection of Early Orangefield, next to it comes 
Laxton's Open Air, and then, I think, Golden 
Queen. Seeds of these three kinds I planted 
thickly in pots in February, and had them put 
in a nurseryman’s hothouse, where they stayed 
till they were between 6 inches and 9 inches 
high—about the beginning of April—when I had 
them potted off and put in a hotbed. Later 
they were repotted into 48’s, and put in a cold 
frame. About the end of May they were 
planted out, having already a bunch or two of 
fruit set on each. Seed of other varieties was 
sown at the time of making the hotbed, and the 
plants were pushed on and put out at the same 
time as the earlier ones; but these have almost 
all no fruit on them. Another year I shall 
endeavour to have plants still more developed 
when planted out, for I see clearly that success 
depends on doing so. I have also had a fine 
crop of Melons, and a good supply (not yet 
exhausted) of Telegraph Cucumbers from plants 
grown beside each other in a two-light frame, 
with no bottom-heat since the first week after 
they were planted out of pots. The Melons are 
Munro’s Little Heath, but some of the fruits are 
of an extraordinary size for that variety. The 
flavour of those already cut was far better than 
I expected this sunless season—very good, in 
fact. Of Peas, out of many kinds tried, my 
selection for next year is William the First, 
Champion of England, and Ne Plus Ultra. 
Most early Peas are not worth growing by any¬ 
one pinched for ground. Potatoes are badly 
diseased as to the tops, and partially as to the 
tubers. I grow but few, finding it cheaper to 
buy what I want. 

Enfield, Aug. 18. W. Simmons. 


5260.—Shortening back a grafted or 
budded plant. —The common practice is to 
leave the shortening back of any budded or 
grafted plant until all the leaves have fallen 
from it the succeeding winter; and a practice 
that is pretty general may be safely considered 
to be right. All kinds of fruit-trees may be 
shortened back early in the winter, but Roses 
are better when dealt with early in the spring.. 
-J. C. C. 

5198.—A plague of moles.— “ Puzzled 
One ” should go to an ironmonger, rtnd ask him 
for two or three patent mole-traps. He should 
then endeavour to ascertain the position of the 
leading runs; for it is only a wasto of 
time to set the traps in the minor ones, 
which are rarely used. The traps must be care¬ 
fully set, and cnanged to another place if the 
working continues and no moles are caught. It 
is surprising, to say the least, that the profes¬ 
sional molecatcher does not care to take the 
matter in hand. Is it not possible to engage 
another ? Novices cannot be expected to suc¬ 
ceed really well the first time or two. although, 
with care, they may, after a little practice, be¬ 
come quite at home in the work of mole-destruc¬ 
tion. —Falcon bridge. 

Fertilising Moss.— The use of Moss as a 
medium for plants to root in has for some time 
been well known, and I have seen thousands of 
bedding plants turned out in better condition 
for planting by reason of the roots not being so 
cramped and matted together. The plap usually 
adopted is to take a large flake of Moss in one 
hand, and having shaken out the rooted cuttings 
to lay a plant in the centre of the Moss, cover 
tiie roots with a handful of soil, press the Moss 
close together, and bind it on with soft bass 
matting. The plants may then be set on the 
floor of a vinery or in a frame, and will soon be 
well rooted. I have tried the fertilising Moss 
and it certainly promotes a luxuriant growth. 


I have also used it for Ferns in small fancy pots 
and it answers admirably, as the pots can be 
kept cleaner and the plants healthier than when 
grown in soil alone. The pots are also very 
light, which is a great advantage when several 
are set on very frail supports in drawing-rooms. 
The best way I find is to shake the Fern out of 
the soil it is growing in, and work the roots care¬ 
fully into the fancy pot with some of the finely 
powdered Moss amongst them, finishing off with 
some larger pieces. Give a good soaking of 
water, and set in a shaded place until the roots 
begin to fonn, when the plants may be used for 
indoor decoration. For Orchids also this Moss 
answers well, as it is impregnated with stimulat¬ 
ing food for the roots, and maintains the plants 
in health for a long time.— G. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Bladder Sennas (Coluteas). — In 
any selection of shrubs for dry, sandy spots 
these must find a place, for during very hot 
summers, when most of their associates have 
been dried up, the Bladder Sennas have not 
only retained their freshness, but have flowered 
and fruited more freely than usual. Seeds, from 
which plants can be easily obtained, ripen freely, 
and among the seedlings there is often a con¬ 
siderable amount of variation. Several names 
are to be found in various catalogues, but the 
most distinct are C. arborescens and C. cruenta. 
The first of these (C. arborescens) is of free, 
rapid growth, and is the hardiest of the genus. 
The flowers are yellow, and borne from mid¬ 
summer till nearly the end of August, while the 
large inflated seed-pods, which form such a pro¬ 
minent feature, are mostly of a reddish-green 
tint. In some specimens they are, even when 
ripe, quite green, but generally tinged with red. 
The other (C. cruenta) is rather less vigorous 
than C. arborescens, while the blooms are of a 
bronzy-red colour, and the pods of a much 
deeper hue than even the deepest coloured 
specimens of C. arborescens.—T. 

5200.— Removing- evergreens, &c.— 
J. Seward should try to make the same arrange¬ 
ment with his successor as he entered into with 
the previous tenant of his house and garden. 
No doubt the shrubs were paid for by him ; but 
this does not give him a right to remove them 
without the consent in writing of the landlord. 
Private persons cannot remove fruit-trees or 
shrubs, although planted by themselves, and the 
same rule applies to flowers or Box borders. J. 
Seward realty made a mistake at the time he 
entered. It was unwise on his part to take over 
the shrubs at all, unless the landlord agreed that 
he should likewise be compensated in the event 
of quitting. His best course now, in the event 
of his successor refusing to pay anything, which 
he is quite justified in doing, is to ask his land¬ 
lord to allow him to remove the shrubs. This 
the latter may be willing to do ; but, should he 
refuse, J. Seward must leave the shrubs where 
they are.— Falconbridge. 

5146. — Fever Gum-tree (Eucalyptus 
globulus).—“Cucumber” evidently forgets that 
these plants in their native state are analogous 
to such trees as the Oak, Elm, &c., in this 
country, and, given favourable conditions, grow 
to an enormous size. I have seen thousands of 
them in Australia and New Zealand as large as 
any of our English forest trees, and many of 
only twenty or thirty years’ growth, 50 feet or 
60 feet high, and generally large in proportion. 
I should, therefore, say that it is useless for 
“Cucumber” to expect to grow any tree per¬ 
manently in a conservator^ of only 12 feet in 
height; nor should I think pruning would be of 
any ultimate benefit.—W. P. H. 

6245 —Transplanting and trimming 
Laurels and other evergreens. — In 

private gardens the best time to transplant 
evergreens ia in September and October, as 
usually more time can be spared to attend to 
them then to get the roots in to work before 
winter. I should begin with the Hollies at onoe, 
and follow on with the Laurels and other plants. 
During a showery April evergreens may be 
moved with safety, but they require a good 
deal of attention at a time when other important 
matters are on hand, and neglect means ruin. 
The trimming, espeoi&lly if large branches have 
to be removed, is best done just as the sap is 
beginning to move, say, in March. There are 
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exceptions to this rule. For instance, if I were 
moving large specimens of evergreens, I should 
prune them as much os they would bear without 
disfigurement just before removal, to lessen the 
evaporation and reduce the pressure on the 
roots, though at the same time it must not be 
forgotten a little pressure by the leaves stimu¬ 
lates progress. Therefore, it is not well to do 
much pruning before removal.—E. H. 


THE SYCAMORE (ACER PSEUDO 
PLATANUS). 

Tills noble native tree is not so much met with 
in the shape of very large, old examples as might 
be expected, though there is no tree that accom¬ 
modates itself so well to varied conditions of soil 
and locality, as is shown by it presence in nearly 
all parts of Great Britain, east and west as well 
as north and south. Yet the haphazard posi¬ 
tions it so often occupies in parks and grounds 
that have been planted with a view to effect 
point to its existence being os much the result 
of Nature's work as the hand of the planter. 
Possibly, the fact of this tree being so common, 
springing up on its own accord, as it does almost 
anywhere, has had something to do with planters 
in times past, as with those of the present, not 


tho storms from Loch Tay. The monastery 
garden w'as on the mainland, immediately 
opposite the island on which stood the buildings. 
They are Sycamores, but in Scotland we 
generally call these Planes, although in England, 
I believe, you restrict the name to the oriental 
variety. We also grow a yellow leaved variety 
of the Sycamore, which contrasts beautifully 
with the dark sombre green of the common 
kind. It does not, of course, come true from 
seed. I hear it coiled the Corstorphine Plane, 
but that may be only a local name. None of 
these are large yet. The old Sycamores 
are all mere or less decaying. From the one 
in the foreground large branches have at 
different times been broken, and from the 
wounds decay has so far spread that you can 
descend right into the bole of the tree. As the 
situation was exposed, and the soil not specially 
good, they are not particularly large trees, not 
nearly so large as some further down the strath 
in the rich soil and shelter at Castle Menzies. 
At 3 feet from the ground the one in the fore¬ 
ground is 15 feet and the other 14 feet in cir¬ 
cumference. The photograph was taken during 
early spring, in oraer to show the character of 
the branching. The old monastery garden now 
forms a part of Taymouth Castle Gardens, or, 


5*232. —Propagating 1 Syringras. — The 
easiest way is : 8elect the best of tne suckers, 
which are always found grow ing around an old 
plant, and plant them in a nursery bed for a 
time to get strong. The suckers can be 
obtained any time as soon as the leaves fall. 
Another way of propagating is by layering the 
young shoots in tho autumn, and this also is a 
simple, easy, and sure method of increase.— 

fi*2S7—Transplanting deciduous trees.— This 
may be done any time after the leaves fall till the sap 
begins to move again in March. I prefer to do It, if 
possible, before Christmas.—E. II. 


HEATING SMAXL CONSERVATORIES 
AND GREENHOUSES. 

(Continued from paijr 331.) 

Gas - stove and apparatus. 

Where the expense of fuel U of secondary 
consideration to that of cleanliness and con¬ 
venience, and where gas is available, a properly 
constructed stove for the combustion of gas is 
preferable to all others. It is eo easily lighted 
and regulated, so perfectly under control, and 
so rapid in the generation of heat, that nothing 
can be compared with it; and w’here lumin&nt 



Oi'R Rrvpkrs' Illustrations: Old S.vcainore-trees in early spring in Tuyuiouth Castle Gardens, Kentnore, Aberfeldy, N.B. Engraved for 
Qardrnino Illcbtratiu> from a photograph sent by the Rev. J. B. Mackenzie. 


having used it to near the extent which its 
merits for all purposes make it deserving of. 
In addition to its noble habit of growth, it is 
one of the finest of all shade trees, and its timber 
is, when in good condition, of high value. It U 
largely consumed by pianoforte action makers, 
and manufacturers of other musical instruments, 
and for many articles of fancy woodenware, such 
as bread boards. In addition to fancy articles, 
very large quantities of Sycamore are used in 
Lancashire for printing blocks, bobbin wood, 
rollers for wringing and washing machines, and 
other and similar purposes. In addition to the 
common variety, other good kinds are the 
purple-leaved Leopoldi variegated, Worlegi, and 
the old variegated white, differing from Leopoldi, 
though very much alike. 

For the following interesting note on the old 
Sycamore-trees forming the subject of the an¬ 
nexed illustration we are indebted to the Rev. 
J. B. Mackenzie :— 

“ These Sycamore-trees are two of a row of 
four which Bt&nd along what w as formerly the 
western boundary of the garden of the monas¬ 
tery, on the Island of Inchaidan, close at hand. 
There also remain at irregular intervals nearly 
a dozen of those which were planted along the 
southern boundary. They we re ev idently planted 
for shelter, as on these sides it was exposed to 
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rather, of its shrubbery. The gardener, Mr. 
Adam Young, is most enthusiastic in doing 
everything that is possible to preserve what is 
noteworthy about the old place. It would be 
very interesting if we could fix the date when 
these trees were planted. The monastery gar¬ 
den, in its latest form, probably dates from 
1124-25, when the old Culdee house of St. Aidan 
was transformed by Alexander I. into a monas¬ 
tery of canons regular of the order of St. Augus¬ 
tine, the monks coming from St. Oswald’s 
Church in Yorkshire. Neither could they have 
l»een planted later than the time of Sir Colin 
Campbell, * the black Knight of Rhodes,’ who 
died in 1480. It would, however, be treepass¬ 
ing too much on the patience of your readers, 
who will generally be more interested in garden¬ 
ing than in antiquarian details, to go over the 
evidence which has sufficed to convince me that 
they were planted about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. What details can your 
readers give of the probable age of the Syca¬ 
more in other localities ? As they stand only 
two or three hundred yards from the walls of 
the monastery, which was then used as a for¬ 
tress, and besieged and taken by Montrose in 
1G44, some of the deformities on the trunk look 
as if they were due to wounds received at that 
time.” 


gas is used it will hold its own against oil as 
regards cost. Anyone having a preference for 
atmospheric instead of luminant gas can sub¬ 
stitute an atmospheric ring burner for the ono 
which will be described; but it should be 
distinctly understood that very little, if any¬ 
thing, is gained in the way of cost, and a great 
deal is lost in the way of safety. With 
luminant gas there is comparatively no danger, 
but with atmospheric there is constant 
danger in a cIcbc stove. The air being in 
excess of the amount required for combustion, 
os soon as the burner is lighted, the hydrogen 
and air combine and saturate the air of the 
stove with moisture, generating a species of 
choke-damp, which frequently results in an ex¬ 
plosion or extinguishes the flame ; and on at¬ 
tempting to relight it an explosion is almost 
certain to occur, and sometimes of a dangerous 
nature. Therefore, I recommend luminant 
gas-burners for all close stoves ; and not only for 
this reason, but also because, when air is used 
in excess of what is really necessary to support 
combustion in its normal condition, thsre is 
an absolute loss of heat of from 20 to 25 per 
cent. Having now cleared the ground of ex¬ 
traneous matter, I may now' proceed to practical 
operations for the construction of our stove and 
warming apparatus. 
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First prooure an iron cylinder, open at the 
bottom and closed at the top, of from 9 inches 
to 16 inches diameter at the bottom, according 
to the size of the burner used (the diameter is 
not of great importance, but should not be less 
than 9 inches for the smallest greenhouse men¬ 
tioned above), and ranging from 10 inches to 
20 inohes high by scale of gradation, according to 
size of house. This should be made of stout 
charcoal plate, with a flue nozzle 2 inohes 
in diameter and 3 inches or 4 inches 
high in the centre of the top, and a projecting 
flange, or two or three projecting flange pieces, 
to form feet or bond ties when beaded. It 
would be best if formed vertically for 6 inches or 
8 inohes, and then rising about 4 inches high in 
conical form to an open flue nose-piece, 3 inches 
or 4 inches long on the top. This can be made 
by any blacksmith or tinsmith for about 3s. Ci. 
or 4i. ; but as either of these may not be 
comeat&ble, and as economy is one of our aims, 
let us see if we can find a substitute of some 
kind for our special cylinder. Suppose we pick 
up an old galvanised iron pail. This will do by 
taking off the handle and turning over the lugs 
to form the feet. In the middle of the bcttom, 
which will now form the top, punch a hole 
through, and turn up a few of the burred edges 
to form a small flange, and over that put a piece 
of 2-inch iron gas barrel, 6 inches long, round 
the outside of which run a chamfer of Portland 
cement to keep it in place. Better still, get an 
old 4-gallon oil can—this will be about the right 
size for the smallest house—cut away the lower 
part of the can, and leave about 8 inches high 
of straight, the upper part being conical with 
the bung-hole opening at the top forming the 
flue nozzle, which should not be less than 1£ 
inches in diameter, but better if 2 inches. 

In the case of the inverted pail, the bottom of 
which will now be called the top in future, 
between the flue nozzle and the outside rim there 
will be a well, or dish, all round, Over the 
nozzle, and enclosing it, place a 4 inch iron 
smoke flue bend socket downwards, and fill up 
the well with Portland cement to the level of 
the rim, placing sufficient cement round the 
outside of the nozzle, so as when the 4 inch 
socket is pressed down it will be well bedded 
both inside and out, and see that it is kept as near 
central as possible. 

In the case of the oil-cau, place sufficient 
cement round the nozzle to form a good bed or 
stuffiog for the socket of the 4 inch bend, which 
press down on the conical top as far as it will 

f o, and make good round the outside with 
'ortland cement to keep the bend firmly in 
place, also observe that it is kept in place 
till the cement sets, and that it is slightly 
on the rise—on no account looking downwards 
—when the cylinder is placed on a level bottom. 
We have now a cylinder with a bend which may 
be turned in any direction, and we now proceed 
with the construction of the base on which it is 
to stand. For this and other purposes, which 
will be treated of anon, you will require to pro¬ 
vide 100 good stock bricks (cost about 4s.); a 
half-bushel of Portland cement, one bushel of 
sifted ashes, and half-a-bushel of sharp sand; the 
whole to be well mixed together when dry and 
slaked, as required. 

The cylinder being about 9 inches diameter at 
the bottom, the base should be 18 inches square 
on the outside and rounded on the inside to 
about 8 inches diameter in the clear, the corners 
and sides being filled up with brickbats and 
faced with cement. Lay a course of bricks all 
round the sides of the base on the floor of the 
house, and two courses on the top of that, but 
leaving out the two intermediate courses of bricks 
in front, in which space fit an 8-inch by 6-inch 
common-hinged flue door and frame. Through 
the middle joint of one side—whichever most 
convenient—above the second course, let in a 
piece of inch or 1-inch gas-pipe 4£ inches long. 
Level down the top course with a thin coat of 
cement, and on that place the cylinder, with the 
bend looking straight in the direction in which 
the flue-pipes will travel, after you have fitted 
the burner, Ac. From the centre of the bottom 
of the base conduct a jf-inch or 1-inch gas-pipe 
—iron, lead, or compo will do equally well— 
under the floor of the house to the exterior, and 
bend it down so that it falls at least 6 inches 
below the level of the floor of the house ; but a i 
12-inch dip would be better. About an inch 
above and over the top of the mouth of this pipe, 
within the base, rest an air deflector—a circular 
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flange of iron about 3 inches diameter—similar 
to the flat opaque glass deflectors used on the top 
of gas globes. This tube and deflector are for 
the influx of fresh air under the burner for the 
rocess of combustion. Procure a common ring- 
urner, 6 inches diameter, similar to those used 
for illuminations, pieived with small holes at 
the usual distances, but on an angle on the inner 
side of the ring, so that the flame plays towards 
the centre. This may be had at any of the gas 
tube warehouses at a cost of about 2i. 6d. The 
ring should be at leait 4-inch in diameter, and 
the straight piece from th3 end of it, which is 
to pass through the tube let into the base, 
should be reduced t? \ inch diameter in the 
bore and be firmly wedged into the tube, and 
again increased in size to at least 4-inch, but 
better ij-inch, for the supply. Bring the ^-ineh 
or $ inch supply pipe direct from the meter, if 
possible, to the base, and on the end put a brass 
main-cock same bore as the pipe, and reduce 
from same to :f-inch, connecting pipe through 
base wall to burner. Firmly screw up and fix 
burner in central position within the base, and 
place cylinder over all, as directed. Next pro¬ 
ceed to build up the sides of the stove perpendicu¬ 
larly to the base to 3 inches above the level of the 
top of the flue-bend, filling up the corners bet ween 
cylinder and brickwork with cement concrete of 
small broken brick and tile rubbish, fine gravel, 
and cinders, and make good with same over top 
of cylinder and flue-pipe, and finish off with 
a $ inch thick courie of cement to form a 
flat top for Beed-pans, &c. Observe that the 
4-inch flue-bend should be long enough to pro- 

i 'ect 3 inches or 4 inches bayona the face of the 
>rickwork, to take the sockets of the pipes that 
follow on. 

We have now a hermetically close stove 
comparatively, the outsides of which will never 
be hot enough to destroy the ozone of the 
interior atmosphere of the house, and from 
which there will be no passage of the 
products of combustion. The large pipe 
through which the email supply pipe passes 
to burner can be stopped up with a little 
cement, and the only other opening from the 
interior of the stove to the house will be the 
small interstices of the flue door, fixed where 
described, for the purpose of lighting; but no 
evil effects need be apprehended from this, as 
the induced upward current through the top flue 
nozzle will render the atmospheiic pressure 
lighter in the inside than on the outside, and so 
cause an influx through what small space there 
is when the door is closed, which, after all, will 
only be infinitesimal. J. G. 8. 

( 7 o be continued .) 


ROSES. 

5234 — Dwarf Rose-trees. —The best 
dwarf Rose-trees are those obtained from cut¬ 
tings, and the easiest and simplest way of strik¬ 
ing the cuttings is to put them in in the open 
ground in a partially shaded border about the 
middle of October. Another way of obtaining 
dwarf plants is to bud them on the Manetti 
Stock. You will fiud all the information how 
to proceed in an article on the subject in 
Gardening, August 26th, page 336, under the 
heading of “ Amateur Rose Growers,” where I 
have described how a certain amateur obtained 
his stocks for budding, and how the work should 
be done.—J. C. C. 

5233 — Rose-seeds. —Last year there was 
no difficulty in securing Rose-seeds, as owing to 
the heat and drought when the Roses were in 
flower plenty of seeds were formed, which I 
athered from my plants at different times 
uring the autumn. But the weather conditions 
are so opposite this season that I fear there will 
be but few, if any, to gather. At any rate, that 
is the only way to get them. The hips which 
contain the seeds should b3 allowed to remain 
upon the plants until they are of a dark red 
colour, and if they are nearly black, so 
much the better, as the darker the colour 
of the skin of the hips the better matured 
the seeds will be. As I pick the hipi 
they are placed in a flower-pot and some dry 
sand is mixed with them. The pots are stood on 
the floor of a cool shed, with a piece of slate 
over them. In this condition they remain 
until spring, when they are taken out and 
the seeds taken out of the husks. Regard¬ 
ing the soil for Rose seeds, any fairly good 


garden earth does for them. As I write, I 
have about 200 young seedlings, varying in 
height from 2 inohes to 1 foot, obtained from 
seed sown last April in the open in land that 
last summer produced a crop of wheat, and with 
no manure or any other preparation of the soil 
but deep digging and raking down the surface. 
These plants I shall carefully take up in 
November, and transplant them into a cold 
frame, so as to be able to protect them daring 
severe frosts. About the middle of April they 
will be planted out where they are to flower; 
where there are only a few plants they may be 
put into pots for the winter, and kept in a cool 
greenhouse. In that case they ought not to be 

S lanted out again until the middle of May.— 
. C. C. 

5240.— Thrips on Rosefl.— Syringe the 
Roses forcibly with rather a strong mixture of 
soft soap and Tobacco liquor; or a mixture of 
lime and soot, made in the following manner, 
will settle them, and increase the health of the 
Roses at the same time : Tie up a peck of fresh 
soot in a bag, and sink it in a barrel of water of 
40 gallons or so. Stir it daily for a week with 
a stick, so that the water may penetrate the 
Boot. Then drop in a good-sized lump of fresh 
lime, and when the liquid is clear apply it with 
the syringe, so as to wet all the leaves, repeating 
the washing in two or three days.—E. H. 

-Thrips are difficult insects to get rid of 

in the open air. Repeated syringings with 
soapy water twice a day for a week will make 
the leaves so distasteful to them that they will 
probably all take their departure in three or four 
days. A more speedy and certain plan is to 
syringe the trees with petroleum, mixed with 
water. Half a wine-glass full of the petroleum 
to two gallons of water is strong enough. Keep 
the liquid well stirred while being used, and 
apply it vigorously with a syringe, so as to wet 
both sides of the leaves. There is no danger in 
using this mixture if the instructions are care¬ 
fully carried out.—J. C. C. 


THE KITCHEN HARDEN. 

OVER CROWDED SCARLET RUNNERS. 
Probably there is no more profitable summer 
vegetable crop grown than the Scarlet Runntr 
Beau, when it is properly treated ; but the 
growth is so often so much crowded that the 
plants have not the least chance of showing 
their capacity to produce a full crop of pods. 
In the first place, the seeds are planted too 
thickly. Very often we may see the plants only 
2 inches or 3 inches apart, when they should be 
from 9 inches to 12 inches, according to the 
strength of the ground ; but it is to the manner 
in which the tope are supported that I moet 
wish to direct attention, for the sticks are 
generally so placed that all the shoots of the 
plants are drawn into a complete mass of 
growth. In this condition quite half of tl.e 
crop is lost, because the growth is so crowded 
that the flowers cannot set. The practice of 
planting these Beans in a circle several feet 
over, and then placing the sticks so that they 
all meet at one point at the top so as to form a 
cone or pyramid, is a waste of space. Instead 
of the plants being trained so as to meet at the 
highest point they should each stand separately, 
or, to write more correctly, there should be 
room for light and air to circulate between the 
growth, ana then every flower will set, and a 
grand crop of Be ins will be the result. The beat 
use I have seen nude of a small garden this year 
is in the case of a cottager, whose little garden 
is bounded on each side by an open wooden 
fence, with a low wall at the end. One side of 
the fence is covered with Scarlet Runners and 
the other with Vegetable Marrows, and against 
the wall Tomatoes are growing. By this arrange¬ 
ment the central space is left open for other 
cropi.__ J. C. G. 

5255.— Management of Seakale.— Sea- 
kale may be grown in a vinery without Seakale 
pots. The roots may be planted in tubs half 
filled with soil, and the tops of the tube or box©! 
covered with close fitting lids, or something to 
keep out the light and maintain a close atmos¬ 
phere. For this purpose the roots having the 
strongest crowns are the best. Plant the first 
lot of roots as soon as the foliage dies down, or, 
say, the beginning of December. A fresh lot of 
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roots must be grown annually. This can easily 
be done by saving the small roots, or thongs, as 
they are commonly termed, and after shortening 
them to 4 inches or so, planting them in March 
with a dibble in rows in a piece of well-prepared 
land, the rows to be 18 inches apart and the 
plants 12 inches apart in the rows. Prepare the 
root-sets when the plants are lifted, and lay 
them in moist sand till planting time.—E. II. 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

The Shallot. 

Natives of the warmer side of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, Shallots, of course, do best in a 
warm position, and in a light fertile soil. The 



Fig. 1.—True Shallot. 


Shallot is one of our best and most wholesome 
vegetables, useful alike for soups, salads, and 
other purposes, and it makes one of our best 
pickles. It is, in short in every-day use both 
in the kitchen and in the pantry. The light- 
coloured or true Shallot, an excellent keeper 
(Fig. 1), is the one mostly sought after for cook¬ 
ing purposes, but it is not so heavy a cropper as 
the large vigorous - growing, dark - coloured 
Russian variety, and it is also more subject to 
canker and mildew. The dark, hardy Russian 
kind is a great cropper. The other variety most 
generally seen is the Jersey or False Shallot 
(Fig. 2), which much resembles a small Onion. The 
bulbs do not keep so well as the true Shallot, 
and commences to grow sooner in spring. The 
Jersey Shallot flowers and seeds pretty regu¬ 
larly, the seed exactly resembling Onion seed ; 
indeed, in all the characteristics of its growth 
the plant is an Onion, and has nothing to do 
with the true Shallot. In order to grow Shallots 
well and free from disease, never apply fresh 
manure to the ground on which they are to be 
grown. In autumn, or early in winter, trench 
up and ridge a piece of ground for them that 
has been manured the previous season for some 
other crop, and fork it over in frosty weather 
in order to get it sweet and well pul¬ 
verised. Level it down, and plant the 
bulbs in February ; but never, by any 
means, bury the bulbs too deep, nor plant them 
in very loose soil, for they are very subject to 
canker and mildew just when in full growth in 
May if damp gets down between their partings 
or cloves, and, on account of these attacks, they 
are almost always scarce and dear. After level¬ 
ling the ground stretch a line at distances a 
foot apart, with one foot tread the ground along 
the line only at planting time from end to end, 
then just press the bulbs on the surface, and 
lace a pinch of fine cinder ashes on them to 
eep worms from them. In March, when the 
surface becomes dry and mellow, tread between 
the rows with both feet, so as to make the 
ground as firm as possible. This will raise the 
rows of bulbs a little above the general ground 
level. Then just clear the loose earth away 
from the bulb3, which will now have pushed 
forth roots, with a hand or small hoe, so as to 
allow them— ».e., the bulbs—to stand quite clear 
of the ground. Thus situated disease, or mildew, 
or failure is scarcely possible ; on the contrary, 

f ood, healthy, sound, firm crops are obtained. 

lantations of Shallots may be made in October 
or March ; but late in February or very early in 
March is the best season, and the crop may be 
taken up and stored whenever the leaves die 
down, or, if not then, in autumn. After being 
well dried the roots should be hung up in nets 
or laid thinly on shelves, or even hanked in an 
airy loft, or wherever the Onion crop is stored. 
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CUCUMBERS. 

The prickly and green-coated Gourd is at the 
present time in full bearing, and though not 
quite so much in demand aa would be the case 
were the weather more seasonable, a nice fresh- 
cut and quickly-grown Cucumber is a pleasing 
addition to the dinner or supper-table. The 
plants are not doing so well this year as usual, 
owing, of course, to the want of sunshine and 
warmth ; and gumming, caused by the cold 
nights, as well as failure of the fruits to set, are 
both only too common. Plants that are growing on 
raised stages of slates or boards are succeeding 
this season much better than those on a solid 
and comparatively cold bottom or bed, for the 
simple reason that when so situated the drain¬ 
age is better, and the soil, therefore, warmer, 
while the heat acts upon the plants from below 
as well as from above. Many growers use too 
much manure when planting Cucumbers in 
houses. This promotes a rapid growth at first, 
and the plants soon begin to bear ; but, having 
no stamina, they soon become exhausted. By em¬ 
ploying a compost consisting chiefly of good turfy 
loam in a rough condition, a much more sturdy, 
short-jointed, and prolific plant is obtained, 
which, though it may not make so much progress 
at first, will last twice as long and bear at least 
twice as many fruit. The vigour can always be 
maintained by the use of liquid-manures and 
stimulants. The soil should not be made too 
firm at first, as it will shortly settle down a good 
deal with the frequent waterings required. 
There is a vast difference, not only in general 
appearances, but in the fruitfulness and hardi¬ 
ness, &c., not only of different kinds of Cucum¬ 
bers, but even between various selections, strains, 
or types of the same kind. I prefer the good 
old Telegraph to any other sort for all ordinary 



Fig. 2.—False or Jersey Shallot. 


purposes ; but it is now impossible to obtain the 
original variety, and when procured from 
different sources the plants vary to an almost 
incredible degree. One houseful I have is very 
long and slender in growth, and the fruit gums 
badly if the thermometer falls a degree or two 
below the usual mean, while, in spite of a lower 
average temperature, the occupants of another 
house continue to set and swell up abundance 
of perfect fruits with no trouble at all. Both 
batches were obtained for the true Telegraph ; 
but I know which I shall grow another year. In 
saving seed a crooked fruit is just as good as a 
straight one and vice versd, the main thing being 
to get a good set, which is always known oy the 
points of the fruit swelling to a large size. 

B. C. R. 


6253.— Peas dying Off.— One of the principal reasons 
why Peas die off prematurely is shallow planting, though 
this summer the oharocter of the season has not been favour¬ 
able to longevity. When the rains set in the growth was 
rushed up too fast, and they were overgrown and 
exhausted prematurely.—E. H. 
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WINTER MIGNONETTE. 

I always eow my first batch of Mignonette the 
list week in August or the first in September. 
If delayed later, the young plants are apt to 
damp off during the dull days of winter. For 
ensuring fine masses in fl inch pots such as one 
sees in Covent-garden Market in spring, I take 
care that the pots are well drained. I then fill 
them firmly with soil consisting of about five 
parts of loam to one of well-rotted manure, 
which must bo firmly pressed down, as if put 
in too loosely the roots permeate the mass so 
readily, that the plants grow long and weak 
during dark weather ; whereas, the object is to 
obtain a short but sturdy growth. After sowing 
I cover the seeds with some of the same soil 
finely sifted, then I place them in a pit as near 
the glass as possible. In this pit, in which a 
little heat can be turned on during frost, they 
are kept the whole winter and until they flower 
in the spring. As soon as the young plants 
appear they are thinned out. Air is given freely 
on all occasions, the lights being kept off on 
every favourable opportunity, care being taken 
to put them on during heavy rains, as over¬ 
watering is one of the principal things to be 
guarded against — in fact, many failures 
that I have seen have been caused by 
want of attention to this matter. If 
this treatment be followed by the New Year 
the plants will be stout and strong, ready to 
start away as soon as the days lengthen ; or, if 
wanted, two or three lights may be kept some¬ 
what closer, and the plants so treated will be in 
flower by the beginning of February. When 

f growth commences strongly, I water with 
iquid-manure about twice a-week. 

Tree Mignonette. —I sow in 2^-inch pots, 
two or three seeds being put in a pot about the 
middle of February, and as soon as the most 
promising can be picked out, remove the others, 
taking care not to disturb the remaining one, 
which will grow away freely and soon need the 
support of a stake. Whether wanted for stan¬ 
dards or pyramids, it is best to encourage them 
to reach the height required as soon as possible, 
and in the case of standards the side shoots 
must be removed. They will soon be ready for 
their first shift into 6 inch pots—rather a delicate 
operation, as Mignonette dislikes being dis¬ 
turbed ; but, carefully done, I do not find any 
ill effects to be the result. By the middle of 
May these pots will be full of roots, when the 
plants may be shifted on into their flowering 
pots (10 inches in diameter), in a soil consisting 
of three parts turfy loam and one part manure, 
and when this is done a pit will be the most 
suitable place for them. When established in 
their pots they may be set out of doors, and 
during summer tied and regulated on a trellis, 
which will be necessary for their support; the 
flowers must be picked off as they appear, and 
they should be watered with manure-water as 
the pots get full of roots. Thus treated, by 



Well-grown Mignonette (Reseda odorata var. pyramidali*). 


autumn there will be fine pyramids or stan¬ 
dards, a9 the case may be, studded with flower- 
buds ; and, if introduced to a house in which 
a little heat is kept up, they will flower during 
the whole of the winter and far on into the 
spring. H. 
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FRUIT. 


GOOD EARLY DESSERT APPLES FOR 
MARKET. 

Next to very late Apples, the extra early varie¬ 
ties oommand a fair price in the market, and 
being for immediate use, many of them direct 
from the trees, they are well worthy the atten¬ 
tion of planters whose space for storing is 
limited. About two dozen sorts for coming in 
through August and September may now be 
selected; but some, by reason of their splendid 
colour and tolerable keeping qualities, being 
more valuable than others, should be chosen and 
duplicated. 

After the Red and White Juneating, two 
fleeting varieties, the Red Astrachan formerly 
stood prominent; but this has been left behind 
by hardier, though not handsomer and better 
basket-filling sorts. One of the best is the now 
well-known 

Worcester Peaumain, a very old Apple. 
We are indebted to Messrs. Smith, of Worcester, 
for bringing it into prominence. It does well on 
the Crab, and, its size being moderate, it may be 
extensively grown as an orchard standard. As a 
pyramid or bush on the Paradise it is very fer¬ 
tile, colours well, and now is fit for gathering. 
Most deservedly, this handsome Apple has 
become a great favourite with growers and 
consumers. 

Gladstone, or Jackson’s Seedling, rather too 
small, a very showy early Apple, mottled with 
red, striped with yellow, and carrying a rich 
bloom like a Plum, is likely to become very 
popular with those who do not carry politics 
into the orchard. Kent growers think highly of 
it for market. It is a moderate grower, and 
fruits profusely on the Paradise stock. 

Irish Peacii. —Of this excellent Apple there 
are two varieties in cultivation. The earliest 
and best is small, rather angular, and somewhat 
flattened ; skin smooth, fine lively red, mottled 
with yellow spots next the sun; flesh tender, 
crisp, and rich. The tree is very hardy, makes 
a good standard, and is most prolific. The 
Paradise stock has a wonderful dwarfing effect, 
and renders pruning almost unnecessary. Thin¬ 
ning out is, of course, imperative; but the 
shoots should not be shortened, as it bears at 
the points. The other variety is flat, round, 
smooth, and covered with a rich violet bloom ; 
later than the true variety as I knew it in Ire¬ 
land, and not so good. 

Lady Sudeley. — This rather large but 
beautiful Apple, certificated at London and 
Edinburgh, was sent out by Messrs. Bunyard 
in 1885, and promises to become one of our lead¬ 
ing early market varieties. Having seen it 
several times, I can only say it is just the Apple 
to take the eye ; and gardeners who have known 
it for some years assure me it is a wonderful 
variety, alike fit for market, exhibition, or the 
finest dessert, and a certain cropper. 

Duchess of Gloucester.— Rather small, of 
a glowing red, and very striking for show or 
market. The quality, however, is not very good, 
and for this reason it should not be grown for 
private use. 

Duchess of Oldenburg.— A Russian Apple 
of first quality and very handsome. The fruit, 
beautifully striped, is fit for use by the end of 
August, and can be kept until October. A good 
cropper and well adapted for market purposes. 

Summer Golden Pifpin or Yellow In- 
csestre. —Rather too small, but nevertheless an 
excellent summer dessert Apple. The fruit is 
bright yellow, very handsome, and abundantly 
produced by pyramids or bushes on the Paradise 
stock. In good situations it does well as a 
standard, and although not so good as the old 
Golden Pippin, it is a profitable market Apple. 

Kerry Pippin. —This grand old Apple will 
take a great deal of beating. Had it the Duchess 
of Gloucester’s brilliant colour it would carry all 
before it. A few trees of this delicious variety 
should be grown in every garden for private use, 
and the market-grower can always dispose of 
any quantity to purchasers who know good 
Apples when they see them. The tree does well 
as a standard on the Crab, and is very prolific 
on the Paradise. 

Beauty of Bath. —This excellent dessert 
Apple has long been known about Bath, Clifton, 
ana Weston-super-Mare, and I have seen it on 
the Welsh side of the Channel. It was not until 
theyear before last, however, that itsgreat merits 
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were made known to the general public. The 
fruits, of medium size, are round and flattened, 
not unlike those of the Irish Peach, from which 
it is quite distinct; ground colour yellow, richly 
striped and suffused with crimson when fully 
ripe, Having many times had the pleasure of 
awarding first prizes to this delicious variety, I 
can strongly recommend it to all lovers of first- 
class early dessert Apples. The stock is in the 
hands of the Messrs. Cooling and Son, Bath. 


APPLES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 

This is the time of year to look round and 
see what varieties of Apples succeed well when 
kept closely pruned in, for in small gardens 
space cannot be spared for the large-headed 
orchard trees ; but still the owners like to grow 
their own fruit, as far as possible, bo as to 
gather a dish as required. There are several 
ways of growing dwarf Apples so as to occupy 
but little space, not the least effective of which 
is the old-fashioned espalier form that acts well 
as a background to the borders, so as to form a 
screen to the crops growing on the central vege¬ 
table quarters. Another form is the pyramid, 
another the dwarf bush, and the single and 
double cordons that may be grown as an edging 
to the walks or close to the base of walls ; while, 
if allowed to grow erect as spiral trees, they 
make very fruitful ones and take up very little 
room. I may add that these cordon trees 
should be worked on some kind of dwarfing 
stock, so that they are from their very infancy 
disposed to be fruitful. They should have the tips 
of the shoots pinched out in July, so as to check 
the gross shoots from extending too far, and 
allow any weakly ones to grow unchecked, as 
this helps to keep an even balance over the 
entire tree. In winter they require spurring 
back pretty close after they have attained the 
desired size, and a coating of half-decayed 
manure should be spread over the roots, raking 
off the old exhausted material and burying it 
in the open quarters at some distance from the 
tree. I have the following sorts magnificently 
cropped, although only of very small size, and 
some only planted last winter : Lord Suffield, 
Frogmore Prolific, Cellini Pippin, Eehlinville, 
Stirling Castle, Queen Caroline, Small’s Admir¬ 
able, Warner’s King, and Lady Henniker, for 
kitchen use ; and for dessert, Summer Golden 
Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, 
Worcester Pearmain, Court Pendu Plat, Blen¬ 
heim Orange, and King of the Pippins. 

Hants. J. G. 


6249.— Grapes ripening.— Remove the plants from 
the vinery by all means. Plante In a house with ripening 
Grapes always tend to create a stuffiness in the atmosphere, 
which is prejudicial to very high finish.—E. H. 

4888. —Management of Vines. — The 
Vines may be moved, but young Vines will pay 
better. If it is decided to move the old Vines 
begin at the front of the border, open a trench 
3 feet wide, cutting straight down to the bottom 
of the border, and remove all the soil. This will 
give room to work. Extract the roots carefully 
by forking down the border into the trench, 
saving as many m possible, and replant without 
delay, placing the roots within a foot of the 
surface or less.—E. H. 


BEES. 

6288 —Management of beee.—f began bee-keeping 
last year with two strong swarms, and I afterwards added 
a weak cast from a neighbour’s hive, which settled in my 
garden in August. On the 8th of October I weighed the 
hives, and, finding that the two former were over 20 lb. 
each, I only made them snug for the winter. The third 
was light, and I fed it for three weeks, after which I 
covered it up like the others. This year I fed all three 
hives, from the 30th of March to the 1st of May, and on 
the 18th of that month aupered the two strong hives with 
boxes of sections in the hopes of preventing their swarm¬ 
ing, as I did not want more hives than I had got. On the 
28th of May, however, 1 had a swarm, followed on the 
2nd of June by another, and so it has gone on, until I now 
find myself with twelve hives instead of three. I ought to 
Bay that, as I have a crippled hand, I cannot manipulate 
frame-hives, and am obliged to be oontented with the flat- 
topped skeps. Will someone kindly tell me where my 
management was wrong, or whether It is impossible to 
prevent swarming in the hives I use ? I notice that the 
bees sometimes take possession of the supers, build a tittle 
oomb in them, and then oease working and go back to the 
hive. Is this my fault or theirs? Finally, if I have not 
already asked too muoh, let me enquire what time of day 
is best suited for taking the supers off the hives ? 
year I did it just before dark, but I found the supers very 
full of bees, and had great difficulty in getting rid of them. 
—Modchm. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The main labour of the year being now over, 
and but little remaining to be done in the way 
of harvesting the honey, a good finish to the 
year’s work should be made by putting the hives 
in such condition, by feeding and so forth, as 
will ensure the well-doing of the bees throughout 
the long season of rest now approaching. The 
outside combs of stock hives may have the honey 
extracted, and syrup given liberally in return. 
The amount of stores required by a colony 
depends greatly upon the manner in which it 
is wintered; the less the protection from cold 
and wet the greater is the amount of food con¬ 
sumed. Not less than 20 lb. of honey or syrup 
should be allowed to a colony to winter upon, 
and it should be noted that combs from stock 
hives being sealed over and apparently full of 
honey often contain little else than pollen, with 
a slight covering of honey, so that the bees may 
starve before spring if these pollen-combs are 
depended upon. 

Driven bees. —These may be worked up into 
strong stocks if two or more lots are united and 
fed up well before the end of October, especially 
if frames of comb can be supplied to them. 
Failing these, full sheets of comb-foundation 
should be given. The bees will unite readily juit 
after having been driven. When driven bees are 
added to established stocks great care is neces¬ 
sary in order to avoid fighting. The driven bees 
should first be fed or well-sprinkled with syrup, 
and the bees in the stock hive brushed or shaken 
from the combs into an empty skep. The driven 
bees should then be thrown down at the en¬ 
trance of the stock-hive, and when they are 
running in freely the rightful owners should be 
shaken down upon them, so that in entering the 
hive they may become mixed. A less trouble¬ 
some plan is to confine the stock to be strength¬ 
ened to a few frames by the division-board 
covering carefully with the quilt. The drivea 
bees are then poured into the unoccupied part, 
and as many combs of honey given as may bs 
needed for clustering upon. The remaining por¬ 
tion of the quilt is then put over them, leaving 
one corner raised by means of a piece of stick 
to permit the bees to draw in and to furnish a 
temporary flight-hole. In two days, the divi¬ 
sion-board being removed, the combs of the two 
lots may be alternated. The combs should be 
handled with great care, a fair amount of smoke 
used, and the evening chosen as the best time 
for this operation. 

Feeding. —Much care is needed in feeding up 
stocks that have been heavily deprived of their 
stores by means of the extractor. The excite¬ 
ment caused by feeding inclines other bees to 
prowl about with the object of robbing. Weak 
stocks especially are liable to attacks of robbers. 
In starting feeding, therefore, the first bottle of 
syrup should be given at dusk, and the entrance 
of the hive reduced to an inch, or less, in width. 
Upon the least sign of robbing being observed, 
every precaution must be taken to check it. 
Carbolic acid smeared in front of the hive at¬ 
tacked will be found useful in helping to check 
robbing. Hives should be opened no oftener 
than is really necessary, the amount of food re 
quired being given rapidly and in large quanti¬ 
ties. Thin, watery food must not be given. The 
syrup for late feeding should consist of 12 lb. of 
sugar to five pints of water, boiled for about two 
minutes. Bees in skeps require special attention 
in preparing for winter, it being necessary to 
make a liberal allowance in judging the amount 
of food in skeps for age of combs, probable 
amount of pollen in them, and so forth. 

Extracting. —Extracting should not be de¬ 
layed longer than can be helped after the honey 
is sealed. In handling newly-built combs heavy 
with honey, special care is required, the bees 
being brushed off with a feather instead of 
being shaken off in the usual way. Frames of 
comb should always be returned to the hives in 
the evening, after extraction, and be placed in 
the same hive and in the same position that 
they filled before the honey was removed. 
Combs also that are to be packed away for the 
winter should be first placed in the hive for the 
bees to clean up any honey left by the extractor. 

__ * S. S. G. 

6119.—Green-coloured honey.—The honey of a 
“faint green colour,” ae described by “Working Bet,” 
was probably gathered from Sycamore-trees. Both 
Gooseberry and Sycamore-tree 3 yield honey of a sea-green 
colour, the flavour of which oannot well be surpassed for 
excellence.—S. S. G. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Wb beg to announce another competition with 
prizes of increased value. We shall give— 

To the sender of the best! 

collection of garden photo- r Seven Guineas. 

graphs . ) 

To the sender of the seoond Four Guineas. 

To the sender of the third... Three Guineas. 
The other competitors will for each photograph 
chosen receive the sum of half-a-guinea. 

The following are the rules to be observed by 
all competitors— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others: but the souroe 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the copyright of which is open to question. There is no 
limit as to number and no fee to pay. The Editor is 
to have the right of engraving and publishing the ohosen 
photographs. 

Second.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of eaoh photograph. 
This is important, and should be attended to. 

Third.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.” 

Any subject in a garden or greenhouse may 
be chosen—garden landscapes; fine or pic¬ 
turesque trees; good specimens of plants, 
flowering or fine-fouaged, or Ferns; cut flowers, 
prettily arranged; our standard fruits, on the 
bough or in dishes; pretty country houses or 
cottages; good rock-gardens, or any other 
object of interest in a garden. 

What to avoid. — Cut flowers or plants 
should not be arranged in vases with patterns 
cn them. Backgrounds should be plain, so as 
not to come in competition with the beautiful 
flowers, and thus introduce an element of 
confmhn, which is objectionable. The present 
artistic mania for decorating everything, from a 
coal scuttle upwards and downwards, makes 
one hate much that goes by the name of “ de¬ 
coration.’' Figures of men or women, barrows, 
watering-pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, implements, 
and all like objects should be omitted from 
these photographs. The intention is to show the 
beauty of the garden, and this cannot be done 
well when the photographer is confused by other 
considerations. Sometimes a picture is spoiled 
by getting too much into it, even of good sub¬ 
jects, so that what in detail would make two 
or three good pictures put together makes 
one bad one. Dwarf flowers are confusing 
when taken from above ; the camera should be 
brought low down for Buch subjects. Photographs 
should be mounted singly, not several on a card. 
They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and should be taken on plates 
not less in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. 
Many of the photographs sent in our last com¬ 
petition were much overcrowded. 

In order to give all readers ample time to 
prepare good photographs, the competition will 
be kept open until tne last Saturday in October. 

All photographs sent should be marked 
** Photographic Competition,” care of Editor, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London, 
W.C. _ 

BULBS FOR OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondent* follow the rules, 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one queruis sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit , the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

6284. — Bose Reve d’Or.—Will this Rose thrive 
against an east wall, sheltered from the north?—J. W. Gab- 
butt. 

6285. — Drying Rose petals.— Whioh is the right way 
to dry Rose petals so as to preserve the soent for the winter? 
—F. Davenport. 

i Google 


6286. — Drying Ferns.— My Ferns, &a, when pressed, 
do not retain their green appearance? How can this be 
remedied ?— Flora. 

6287. — Eucharls MastersL—I have a plant of this 
Eucharis, and should be glad of any information as to the 
treatment it requires.— Novice. 

6288— Names Of Pears.— what are the proper names 
of the two Pears called looally, and in' the markets, 

“ Chalks ” and “ An twerps V— Noel. 

5289. — Treatment of old Carnations.—What is 
the proper treatment for old Carnations in a bed when the 
layers are rooted and taken off?— Juno. 

5290. — Bose Fortune’s Yellow.— Is this Rose likely 
to do well planted out against a south wall sheltered from 
the east, and is it hardy 1— J. W. Garbutt. 

6291. —Lily of the Valley flowering.—Will a bed 
of Lily of the Valley, planted in October, flower the next 
summer, and what is the best atpect for it?— Juno. 

6292. — Everlasting flowers.— Would anyone kindly 
tell me if there Is a method for preserving the stalks of Ever¬ 
lasting flowers in a fresh, plump state ?— Evkrlastino. 

6293. —Aspect for a span-roofed greenhouse. 
—Which is the beat aspect for a span-roofed greenhouse- 
gables south and north, or east and west ?—E. J. A., Jersey. 

6294. — Tea Boses for pot culture.—which are 
twelve of the very best and most suitable dwarf varieties 
of Tea Roeee for growing in pots in an unheatod green¬ 
house?— J. W. Garbutt. 

6295. — Worms and Roses.— I have some beds of 
Roses infested with worms. Are they likely to spoil the 
trees ? If so, how ? Can the worms be exterminated with¬ 
out the trees being injured ?— Can Hall. 

6290.— Potting up A mm Lilies. —How soon should 
Arum Lilies, that have been planted out in the open 
ground during the summer, be lifted and potted after 
having their roots cut back ?— Ringwold. 

6297.—Pickling Red Cabbage.—Can anyone kindly 

f ive me a good receipt for piokling a Red Cabbage? 

hould cochineal be used to make It a bright colour? If 
so, how, and in what quantity ?—E. C. G. A. 

6298.— Seedling Hollies.— I have a quantity of 
seedling Hollies. Ought they to be prioked out this 
autumn ? And also any information as to subsequent treat¬ 
ment would be gratefully received.— Eastwrll. 

5299.—Heating a small conservatory.—What 
would be the best way to heat a small conservatory, 
14 feet by 6 feet, facing west-north-west, as I cannot put in 
flue ? Either gas or oil would do.— Ignoramus. 

6300.—Rhubarb for forcing.—Will someone kindly 
tell me the name of a good Rhubarb for forcing, and whioh 
keepe its colour—deep red—when cooked. One variety. I 
heard of came from the neighbourhood of Leeds, but I did 
not get its name.—W. P. 

5301.—Unfruitful Pear-tree.-1 .have a Pear-tree 
on an east wall. It makes an abundance of wood and 
foliage, but has not blossomed for the last six years. 
What should be done to it, and when, and would root-prun¬ 
ing make it prolific?—F rom*. 

6302 — Plants for winter flowering.—How should 
I manage Violets, Stephanotis, Carnations, &o., to have 
them in bloom in winter ? Must such plants have been 

S revented blooming during the summer in order to pro- 
uce flowers in Deoember?— Ignoramus. 

6303.—Fuchsias dropping their flower-buds. 
—Can anyone kindly tell me the cause of Fuchsias dropping 
their flower-buds without opening? The plants look 
healthy and vigorous, and are growing in a lean-to 
conservatory, and are watered daily.— Syra. 

6304 .—Wintering Lobelias and Mesembryan- 
themums. —Can I keep Lobelias and Mesembryanthe- 
mums in a cold frame through the winter, or in a frame 
that has been used for Cucumbers in the summer, and 
therefore standing on a spent hotbed ?—A. H. J. 

5305 .— Wlrewonns in Camellia pots.— I have 
some Camellias in pots, and they have wireworms in them. 
How can 1 get rid of them ? Will standing the pot above 
the rim in lime-water kill them, without injury to the 
plants ? If not, shall be glad to know the best means of 
doing so ?— Frbd. B. 

5306—Heating a small greenhouse—I have a 
small greenhouse, 8 feet square, and I wish to heat It. I 
would he obliged If someone would give me any informa¬ 
tion regarding advertised oil stoves, and if one would be 
sufficient; and, in using it, would it be as oheap as one with 
burning coal ?— Elgin. 

6307.—Old Apple-trees.—Will bones be a good 
restorative to give to Apple-tree* whioh are against a 
garden wall, and that require stimulating? They are 
Ribston Pippins, and other good sorts, but the fruit is not 
m fine as it should be. If bones are not good for them 
what would do ?—C. S. 

5308.— Begonia maculata In a window.—I have 
a plant of this Begonia in the window of a room where it 
gets very little sun, and where there is seldom a fire 
in the winter. It is a healthy plant, now about 20 inches 
high. How should I treat it to carry it safely through the 
winter in my dwelling-house ?— Lkytonian. 

5309.—Evergreen flowering shrubs.—I want, if 
possible, to plant my garden with evergreen flowering 
shrubs, so as to have it effective all the year round. I am 
not particular when any of the shrubs may flower, only 
that, at some time of the year, they should bear blossoms. I 
shall be very glad if anyone can aseist me in the matter?— 
J. Rubsbll. 

5310.— Asparagus—I made an Asparagus bed in 
April. They have grown well and look well. The bed has 
never had any salt on it. How much should I sow—size 
of bed, 40 feet by 5 feet—and when is the best time to do 
it ? It is very dry now. Will the salt hurt the shoots if 
sown now, and what should the bed be mulched with ?— 
John B. Budd. 

5311 .—Hibiscus Rosea sinensis miniatus 
seml-plenus.—Will someone kindly tell me what 
treatment this plant requires, generally speaking ? I have 
one now about 3 feet high, which I bought last April; It 
has been since then kept in a warm greenhouse, and is 
now full of flower-buds, two or three opening at a 
time. It is also now making some young grovth.— 
Wrawbt. 
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5312 . —Planting and troatmsnt of Ixias.—will 
someone kindly tell me when I should plant Ixias, and how 
to treat them ?—J. E. F. 

5313. — Treatment of Cyclamens— Will someone 
kindly tell me the way to manage Cyclamens ? I have some 
old ones. They are very dry now, and appear to want 
potting. I do not know when they were potted last. 
What soil is the best for them, and what way should they 
be treated afterwards ? I have never had any before ?— 
John B. Budd. 

f 314.— Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnation. 
—Can anyone kindly say what is the average size of the 
blooms of this Carnation? I have had them this year 
3J inches in diameter, and perfectly round. Last year the 
same plant produced blooms half an inoh less in size. It is 
grown in a cold frame. Was it good enough to have 
exhibited ?—C. A. J. 

5315.—An old Gooseberry.—Is Coote’s White Eagle 
still grown? Are there any others which have similar 
qualities ? Some twenty years ago I had twelve bushes of 
the above berry, and nothing could excel it for preserves. 

It was a great cropper, the fruit was large, and it was hard 
when all others were Bof t or ripe. I have since tried to get 
it true, but have failed.—A mateur, 

6316.—Lilium Harrisi.—Will someone kindly tell me 
why roy bulbs of Lilium Harrisi, instead of throwing up 
one strong stem with numerous flowers, which other 
people seem to get, persist in sending up two, three, and 
four stems at a time, with one, or at most two, flowers on 
eaoh ? The steins are strong, and leaves healthy. They, 
are kept cool, and have every care.— Heron. 

5317. —Produce of a greenhouse.— In a span- 
roofed greenhouse, 100 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 9 feet to 
ridge, heated by four rows of 4-inch hot-water pipes, iB it 
possible to grow a crop that will produce a gross return of 
£1 per foot— i.e., £1C0 in one season ? If so, what must be 
grown, and how arranged ? It must be taken for granted 
there would be a ready sale at a fair market value.—J. F. 

5318 . — Management of an aquarium.—I have 
an aquarium 8 feet long and 8 feet wide. Will someone 
kindly tell me how to arrange and stock it ? I thought of 
keeping gold and silver fish. Are there any other kind ? 
Also what kind of stone should I use to imitate rock- 
work, and what plants (if any) would grow in the water? 
Any other information would be gratefully received by— 
Ignoramus. 

5319 . —Treatment of Dielytra spectabilis.— 
Early this spring I bought a very fine root of this plant, 
which grew wellin my conservatory. I have not planted 
it out, as 1 have only a very small garden, which is much 
exposed te the north wind. Will someone kindly tell me 
if I can keep it in the pot, and should it be repotted ; also, 
ought it to be cut down ? I shall be much obliged for any 
information.— Brighton. 

6320.— Caterpillars on Apple-trees.— Some of 
my Apple-trees, trained on the cordon principle, were 
infested with caterpillars both this wid last season, 
insomuch that they were completely divested of leaves, 
lam informed that this can be prevented by painting a 
riDg of some compound round the stem of the tree. Is 
this correct, and if so, what is the pigment composed of, 
and when is the right time to apply it?— Amicus. 

5321 . — Tomato-growing on a* wall.—I have an odd 
length of border in my garden under a brick wall faring 
due south (border 2 feet wide, spaoe length 8 feet), and I 
wish to know whether I can grow Tomatoes on it next 
year ? The soil is a red clay and poor loam, mixed to¬ 
gether. What must I do to the ground before winter 
to prepare for them, and when must they be planted 
out? Should I raise them from seed, or buy plants?— 
Tomatoes. 

5322 . — Treatment of climbing Roses.—I am in 
despair with mv climbing Roses, which I vainly try to grow 
on the south-east wall of my house (locality Lancaster). I 
was told they would not grow well on galvanised wire, so 
this spring I had the wire painted, with no result except¬ 
ing a few early flowers, but no growth of wood. Even 
Gloire de Dijon refuses to flourish. The soil is good and 
was well manured in the autumn. The Cheshunt Hybrid 
looks healthiest.— Heron. 

5323. — Roses for a cold house.—Will “ J C. 0.,” 
or some other reader of Gardening, kindly tell me how 
many Roee-trees I may put in a email, oold house, attached 
to ray greenhouse ? It Is a span-roofed struoture, 14 feet 
long and 8* feet wide. I wish to plant the Rose-trees out 
in a border 4 feet wide. I have three Gloire de Dijon, one 
red Gloire, one Mar6chal Niel. I should like two more of 
the best yellow kinds, and two or three more like La 
Franoe in colour and large-flowering.—J. H. M. 

6324.—Banksian Rose.—A friend of mine at North¬ 
ampton has a Banksian Rose trained up his house. It had 
been there twelve years without flowering, so last year he 
had one of its branches budded with the Mardchal Niel. 
This year the unbudded portion of the Banksian Bose is in 
full bloom, and the budded part is growing all right, 
although it has not flowered yet. Can anyone kindly tell 
me the probable reason of its flowering after all this tune, 
and whether the budding had anything to do with it?— 
R. C. Brice. 

5325. —Treatment of a clay soil. —The soil of my 
little garden is of a very heavy olay—in fact, last year it was 
reclaimed from the surrounding meadow land. During 
this very wet season it has been quite unworkable, and 
now, after a little sunshine, it cracks all over. What can I 
do to lighten the soil without having to incur any great 
expense and trouble? I can only now devote a few hours 
on Saturdays to carry out all operations, and I should also 
much like to get some flower seeds in at once, if there are 
any that will succeed?— Arthur A. Neale. 

5326. — Making a lawn.—I should be glad if anyone 
would kindly advise me as to the best way to treat a pteoe 
of Grass land whioh I wish to make into a lawm ? The 
Grass has sometimes been made into hay, and sometimes 
eaten off by oattle, and yields a good average crop, but at 
present it is much too coarse for a lawn ; the ground is 
level enough. Would it be better to dig the whole field up 
aud sow down again with proper lawn Grass seed, or would 
the present turf become finer from frequent mowing and 
rolling ? The subsoil is gravel, and the surface soil rather 
stony, but not bad. The locality is near Southampton.— 

I Ivakiioe. 
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5327.— Troproolum speclosum.—I have very often 
seen the above growing luxuriantly in Scotland, but have 
never yet seen a well-grown plant of it in England, and am 
told by all my friends who have tried to grow it that it is 
quite impossible to do so in the south. Surely one oould 
succeed if great care were taken ? Will someone please tell 
me all the particulars of its culture, and how to grow this 
plant in health and luxuriance in England ?— Arddar- 
kock. 


6328.—Making 1 a pot-pourri.—I should be very 
glad for a little information concerning the making of pot- 

r urri, if any of your readers could help me in the matter. 

have followed "C. L. S.’s” directions, as given in 
Gardening, August 28th, 1886, but find that the Rose 
leaves, Ac., though picked during the dry weather, and 
spread out to dry for a few hours before being plaoed in 
the jar, were, in a few days, quite wet, the bay salt, in a 
great measure, having melted. Is that as it should be, 
and, also, should the mouth of the jar be kept closed or 
open ?—111 a. 

6329 — Plants and fruit for profit.— I have a span- 
roofed greenhouse, heated by two rows ol hot-water piping, 
and am thinking of adding two more rows to it. lhave 
Tomatoes in it now; I shall probably keep them going up to 
the end of the year. What I should be glad to know is the 
best plants or fruits to grow for profit, for winter and 
early spring use, so as to get them forward by the time the 
Tomatoes are over, and which I can do in a small lean-to 
hour; adjoining, and heated from the larger one, with 
throttle-valve between the two houses ? The large house 
runs north and south.— Amateur, Bath. 

6330.— Protecting- fruit from birds. -I have a 
large quantity of Gooseberry, Black and Red Currant 
trees, and Strawberries, so I did think of having a lot of 
fruit this year, but have been disappointed. My garden 
is infested with black birds, thrushes, and other birds. 
They first commenced their devastation in the winter by 
ploking the buds out of the Gooseberries. I pruned two 
dozen Golden drop Gooseberries, and oovered the branches 
with cotten, whioh prevented the birds taking the buds ; 
on these trees I had a large orop of fruit, but the birds 
took the lot as soon as it ripened, so I did not have one 
Gooseberry. They have also stripped all the other trees, 
including the Currants and Strawberries. I have shot a 
great many, but, as I like to hear them whistle in the 
spring, I do not care about killing any more. Can some¬ 
one kindly suggest any remedy to protect the buds and 
fruit?— E. H. James. 


5331.— Unsatisfactory standard and dwarf 
BoBes.—Two years ago 1 planted two large round beds 
with standard and dwarf Roses, but this year they are 
doing very badly. I took out the soil 3 feet deep', and 
pi iced 6 inches of stone at the bottom, then a layer of sods, 
turfy side downwards, then mixed one part of new turf to 
three of the other old soil which came out, and a little 
manure, but not much, as I was told not to use much 
manure. Now, from what I read from “ J. C. C.s ” 
remarks in Gardrninq about Roses, I am inclined to 
believe that I have not put sufficient manure in the soil. 
The Roses grow weakly. They are planted on a west 
aspect, and are exposed to the west winds ; the sun does 
not reach them until nearly 12 o’clock mid-day. I have 
also four more standards planted in the same soil, wbloh 
are facing south, these, as well as the others in beds, are 
all alike doing badly. I intend taking up those in the 
beds this autumn and putting in more manure, but before 
doing this I should thank “ J. C. O.” very much for some 
advice about it, if he will be kind enough to give it to 
me?—A. B. C. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

6832.— Second blossoms on Pear-trees (Noel). 
—The second blossoms that sometimes appear on Pear- 
trees are of no value, and, in the case of treesof low growth 
and on walls, had better be removed. 

5333 —Butcher's Broom (Ruscus aculeatus) (F. n. 
Gaines).— This shrub requires no particular cultivation, 
but will grow anywhere, and in any oommon soil. It is 
easily propagated by dividing the roots, and from suckers. 

6334.— Truffle-Ilk© fungus (A.R.B.).— The name of 
the fungus sent is Scleroderma vulgare. It is not a truffle, 
and it has no relationship with truffles. It is a non edible 
ally of the Puff-balls, and generally emits an offensive 
odour when cut.—W. G. 8. 

5335.— Propagating China Asters ('Louise;.—It 

would be useless to attempt the propagation of these from 
cuttings with a view of keeping them through the winter. 
These Asters are annuals, and, like all such plants, must be 
raised from seed sown annually. 

5336 —Propagating compact blue Lobelia 
(Lobelia).— If you cut off the tops of the plants and work 
a little sandy soil in amongst them they will soon throw 
up new growth, and you may then dig them up and part 
them, as they will be found to have made plenty of young 
roots. 

6337.—Keeping Gourds (IT. G. IP.;.—Expose the 
fruit fully to the sun, and when they are hard and quite 
ripe cut them, and place them under glass where they will 
get sun and air but be protected from frost and wet; they 
may then, after awhile, be hung up in a dry loft or room, 
safe from frost, till wanted for use. 

5338.— Propagating Harrison’s Musk (J. P. H.). 
—This can only be propagated by means of cuttings, which 
root quickly in light, sandy soil; equal parts of loam and 
leaf mould, or decomposed manure, with a little sharp 
sand, is a good compost in which to grow it. Plenty of 
water and good drainage are necessary. 

6339.— Insects In timber (J. L. D.;.—Your insect is a 
specimen of Sirix gigas, a not uncommon insect. Though so 
formidable looking, it is quite harmless to human beings. 
These insects deposit their eggs in newly-felled Fir and 
Larch timber; the grubs feed on the wood, and bore large 
tunnels in it. When this is the oase, and the timber is 
made up, as is often the case, into posts, palings, Ac., num¬ 
bers of the insects will appear at the same time in places 
where they are unknown, to the great consternation of 
the inhabitants.—G. 8. 8 ‘ f 

Digitized! by Gougle 


6340.—Making Bose cuttings (Rose Grower).— 
Rose outtings should be cut oleanly to a Joint with a keen- 
edged knife, and not with scissors, as the latter would, 
however sharp, be sure to bruise the bark of the cutting, 
and cause decay. The month of October is the most suit¬ 
able time to put in the cuttings in the open border. 

5811 — Ever listing flowers for winter (Juno). 
—These flowers, when gathered (whioh should be done on 
a dry day), should be tied up in moderate-sized bunches, 
and be hungup in a dry, airy place, heads downward. 
They soon beoome quite dry, and can then be arranged in 
various ways for the winter deooration of rooms, Ac. 

5342. — Moss on fruit-trees (G. A. G.). — This 
usually shows that the trees are getting old and worn out, 
or that the ground is badly drained. The Moss may be 
scraped off tne branches with a piece of hoop-iron, and the 
trees may be rubbed over with a little lime and water, 
made of the consistency of paint, when the leaves are off 
the trees. However, thorough drainage of the land is the 
only effectual cure if the trees are still moderately young 
ones. 

5313.— Wintering Gannas (B. H.).— These may be 
wintered out-of-doors in well-drained soils, if 4 inches or 
6 inches deep of coal ashes be placed over their roots. The 
safest plan, however, is to lift them in October, cut off 
some of the tops, and store the roots in soil in any place 
from whioh frost 1 b excluded. In spring they may be 
potted, and started in a warm frame or greenhouse. The 
soil through the winter should just be kept from getting 
dust-dry. 

5344. — Fungus on Hollyhocks (Amateur and 
B. S .).—The name of this fungus is Pucoinia malvaoea- 
rum, and, as it grows inside the leaves and stem of the 
Hollyhock, it is extremely difficult to reach, and at pre¬ 
sent no oertain cure is known. The best plan is to de¬ 
stroy infected material—if possible, by fire. The Hollyhocks 
oaten the disease from the oommon Mallow, which in some 
plaoes has been temporarily exterminated by the fungus. 
—W. G. S. 

5345. —Grapes withering away (Mr. B., Brixton). 
—The cause of the Grapes withering away is from the 
disease called " shanking,” and it is generally brought 
about from a bad condition of the roots; either they have 
got down into a oold and wet subsoil, or the border itself 
is exhausted. As soon as the orop of fruit is out set about 
renovating the border with good, turfy loam, mortar- 
rubbish, and bones, and, if required, the border should be 
efficiently drained. 

6346. — Propagating Alternantheras and 
Echeverias (A. E. P .).—The first-named will strike 
readily at this season of the year from cuttings placed in 
sandy soil in a close frame or pit, and in spring they will 
give plenty of cuttings, which strike like weeds in a brisk 
bottom-heat. Echeverias are propagated from off-sets, 
which are formed round the bases of the stems of the old 
plants, also from leaves. Seed will give you more trouble 
than the plants are worth. 

5347. —Llllum auratum dying (H. W. W.).— From 
the appearance of the specimen encused the Lily appears 
to be dead. As it was growing well until within a few days, 
and you have also recently plaoed stable-manure round its 
roots, and driven stakes in to tie the stems to, we should 
say that the manure was too strong, or you have inadver¬ 
tently driven the stakes into the bulb and destroyed it, or 
it may have rotted off from excessive moisture, as many 
Lilies have done this season. 

5348. — Unhealthy Violet leaves (77. B.). — The 
Violet leaves eent were very badly infested with red spider, 
which ought not to be after the wet season we have passed 
through. Probably these Violets are growing in a dry, 
hot spot in the garden. The only remedy will be to wash 
the foliage, especially on the underside, frequently with 
clean water, applied forcibly with a syringe, and to give 
manure-water to the roots to induce a vigorous growth. 
A few of the worst affeoted leaves might be pioked off and 
burnt. 

6349.— Canterbury Bells (Campanula Medium) 
(Juno).— This Campanula is a biennial, and seed of itshould 
De sown every March or April in a warm spot in the open 
ground, or, better still, in shallow pans or boxes, plaoed 
in a frame, or on a shelf in the greenhouse. When the 
young plants are large enough to handle priok them out 
into Borne shady spot; keep them well supplied with water 
until they are well rooted, and in September they should 
be transplanted into their permanent quarters in the flower 
borders. 


6350.— Wintering yellow Marguerites (Louise). 
—Yellow Marguerites can be wintered in any greenhouse 
from which frost is exoluded. They are not hardy, and it 
would not, therefore, be safe to leave them oat in the open 
borders during the winter. Cuttings of the side thoots 
will strike now in a close, shady frame in sandy soil, or 
under a hand-light. The old plants should be potted up 
about the end of September, keeping them in a close, 
shady frame or pit for a little while, and then they can be 
wintered, as beforesaid, safely in the greenhouse. 

5351.—Bulbs for winter flowering under 

S lass (Ignoramus ).—Such things as Tuberoses, Lilies of 
e Valley, Ac., oould not by any means whatever be 
brought into bloom at Christmas in a cold greenhouse, as 
due preparation of the bulbs and much skill, together 
with ample heat at oommand, are absolutely essential to 
bring about a successful result. Even with good appli • 
ances, very few can produce the flowers in question in good 
condition at the time named. Ab you have no other con¬ 
venience than a cold greenhouse, to make the attempt 
would be absurd. 

5352. — Unhealthy Lady Downe’s Grapes 
(T. R .).—The berries of Lady Downe’s Grape sent are 
badly scalded, and they are often, as in this case, the worst 
affected on the shaded side of the bunches. At a oertain 
period of their growth this Grape is more liable than any 
other to be so affected. The cause seems to be that the 
moisture rises and settles on the berries during the night, 
and in the early morning, immediately any inorease in the 
temperature takes plaoe, the mischief is done. The best 
preventive is to leave a little air on the top of the vinery all 
night, and maintain a little heat i.n the pipes, and this will 
create a circulation of warm, dry air around the bunches, 
and thus prevent the mischief. If you think the roots 
are down in a oold subsoil it would certainly be advisable 
to lift them as soon as the orop of fruit is out. 


5853.-Stove and greenhouse plants In the 
same house (Ivanhoe).— It would be impossible to 
grow such things as Ixoras and Crotons in the same house 
as Pelargoniums and Cinerarias. The only plan you can 
adopt is to divide the proposed 50 feet by 30 feet plant* 
house into two separate compartments, and one of these 
should be supplied with abunaanoe of heating power for the 
stove plants, and the cool portion with a proportionately 
less quantity of hot-water piping, and abundant means of 
ventilating, as Pelargoniums especially require a liberal 
supply of air to grow them welL 

5354. — Temperature for bedding Pelargo¬ 
niums in winter (E. S D.).—lt the plants are we l 
exposed to the sun before being housed, so as to get their 
wood well hardened, they will stand a much lower tem¬ 
perature than if their wood is sappy. Damp in winter 
often causes more damage than frost. In a low tempera¬ 
ture the plants must be kept dry at the top, and they will 
very seldom need water at the root. Keep all decayed 
leaves picked off, and if the temperature does not go below 
36 degs., the plants may be wintered with success. Of 
course, a higher temperature would be better if it oould be 
given. 

5355. — Heliotropes losing their leaves ( Fred. B ) 
—The Heliotropes have apparently been allowed to become 
over dry at the roots at some time during their period of 
active growth. This will almost always cause the foliage to 
fall off some time afterwards. Also the plants may be 
attacked with red spider, or they are exhausted by con¬ 
tinuous flowering. Copious and frequent syringings with 
olean soft water will remove the first-named of these 
evils, and for the second give a soaking of dear weak 
liquid-manure twice a-week. That made from oow or 
Bheep droppings answers well both for Heliotropes and nr. st 
other soft wooded plants. 

5356. — Blight on Boses (G. S. Fares).— The blight 
complained of is a very bad attack of mildew; no doubt, 
mainly induced by the wet and inclement season, and the 
fact that the land in whioh the Roses are growing is a 
rather stiff, oold day. Dust the Rose shoots now' with 
flowers of sulphur, or syringe them freely with sulphide of 
potassium ana water, in the proportion of half an ounce of 
the former to a gallon of the latter, well stirring the mix¬ 
ture. It would he a good plan in the autumn to give the 
ground a dressing of burnt earth or lime rubbish, and to 
drain it if waterlogged ; this would raise its temperature, 
and do a great deal of good. 

5357. —Old Lobelia plants (Louise).— The best way 
to treat old Lobelia plants, so as to keep them through the 
winter, is, about the middle of the present month to cut 
all the bloom stalks off to within a few inches o* the crown 
of the plant. They will then soon break out into freeh p rowth. 
When that is the case they should be c»refully lifted, with 
as much root as possible, and be potted into 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, in a rather light, loamy compost. They 
should be stood in a shady frame for a time to st rike freeh 
root, and then should have abundance of air. They can 
be wintered in an ordinary greenhouse, taking care not 
to over-water them, and keep them free from damp 
foliage. 

6358.—Scale on Peach-trees (G. C. IF.;.— I should 
leave the Peach-trees alone until the leaves fall, then 
collect the latter and burn them, and carefully examine 
the branohes and young shoots. If there be any scale on 
them dress them thoroughly with soft soap and Tobaooo- 

J uice; use a stiffish brush, so as to rub off the scales. I 
lave not seen the scale, but it probably will not extend to 
the Vines; it is unlikely that the young scales should leave 
the Peach-trees and travel to the vines, unless they 
touched in any placo. Coocus vitis is a distinct species 
from any other soale; it might attack other plants, but, 
a scale whioh is not Cooous vitis on the Peach, will not 
beoome that inseot if it fed on the Vine.—G. S. S. 

6359.— Treatment of Pelargoniums (J. A.j— 
We presume you are alluding to the large-flowered section 
of Pelargoniums; if so, the plants should be set out in the 
open air at once to harden the growth, giving but little 
water at the root. When they have been out about a fort¬ 
night they should be out down to within four or five eyes 
of the base of the shoots. Place them in an airy frame, 
and just give enough water to induce the shoots to break out 
afresh ; when these are about an inch in length the plants 
should be taken out of their pots, and have the old soil 
shaken away from the roots, shortening in the straggling 
fibres, and repotting them in good, loamy soil. Put them 
in a frame again, and keep close for a time, giving abun- 
danoe of air as soon as growth fairly commences. Later 
on they may be potted into pots a size larger to bloom in, 
and reoelve ordinary greenhouse treatment. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUITS. 

N amin g plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good spedvnens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with Jlowers , and, if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more, than four plants, fruits, orflotoers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums , 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

N am es Of plants. — j . H . M .— It has been repeatedly 
stated in Gardening that we do not name garden varieties 

of Roses.- Aldeburgh. —Varieties of Chrysanthemum 

tricolor; an annual.- H.O. W.— Mother-wort (Artemisia 

vulgaris).- S. Chapman.—Spotted Coltsfoot (Farfugium 

grande).- Hortus.— Specimens not numbered, so cannot 

name them.- R. C. Brice.- 1, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 2, 

Pellsa adiantiodes; 3. Pteris cretica; 4, Phymatodee 
pustulata.— J. P. Law.— 1, Veronica Andersoni; 2, 
Spear leaved Plantain Lily (Funkia l&noeolata); S, A Silene, 
but specimen too much withered to determine accurately; 

4, Common Tansy (Tanaoetum vulgare).- Miss HilL — 

We cannot name a plant without seeing a specimen of it; 

I ileose send one.- Zanoni.— Catalpa s} ringefolla, figured 

n Gardening, August 25, page 885.- IF. Beach.—!, 

f olemonjum po^rqleum variegatum; 2, Viola tenuttoUa 
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alba.- P. C. —1, Corn Sow Thistle (Sonohus arvensis); 

2, Campanula carpatica : 3, Potentilla argyrophylla var.; 

4. Veronica spicata- J. L. D.—l, Siebold's Blue Plan¬ 

tain Lily (Funkia Sieboldiana); 2, Common Blue Plan¬ 
tain Lily (F. ovata); 3, Betonica officinalis ; 4, Mountain 

Centaury (Centaurea montana).- G. Y.— 1, 8howy Flea- 

bane (Erigeron specioeum); 2, Dark-red Italian Pink 
(Dianthus atro rubrens); 3, Verbascum cupreum; 4, 

Sedum maximum.- B. //.—Flowering Nutmeg (Leyces- 

teria formosa). - Tin U.ath. — 1, Tawny Day Lily 

(Hemerocallis fulva); 2, Orobis species ; 3, Scalloped- 
leaved Cat-mint (Nepeta Muesini); 4, Euonymus radicans 
variegatus. Aubrey L. Moore.— TheSpiraia is apparently 

5. callosa; other specimen, Maiden’s Wreath (Frarcca 

ramo.-a).- Clematis. — Clematis lanuginosa.- Mcle. — 

Insufficient specimens.- Belljield.— Diplacus (Mimulue) 

glutinosus.- F. B. — Silvery Scabious (Centaurea 

argentea).- Rutland.— Insufficient speoimen.- Mrs. 

Reid —Cannot name speoimens that are not numbered. 

- S. S. —1, A Pancratium, but the flower was rotten, so 

cannot determine which one ; 2, Polygala Dalmasiana ; 

3, Tradescantia zebrina- Thos. II. Briggs.— Hom-beani 

(Carpinui Betulus).-IK. S. Smith.—1, Abutilon vexilla- 

rium variegatum; 2, Justicia cimea.- Cork:r. — A, Sun 

Rose (Helianthemum) species; B, Woolly Woundwort 
(Staohys lanata); C, Hypericum species, but specimen 
insufficient; D, Gymnoetachyum argenteum. 

Naming? — Readers who desire our help in 

naming fruit will kindly hear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the samekind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above cotidition is observed. 
Names of fruits.— Aoe!.—Pears; 1, William’s Pon 

Chretien ; 2, Citron des Carmee.-C. W. Swell.— Pears : 

Very bad specimens of local sorts ; wc cannot name them. 
The best plan will be to grub the trees up, and plant in the 
autumn such kinds as Marie Louise and Winter Nelis, or 
cut back the old trees and graft them in the spring. 
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A. STARTLXJyGr 

GUINEA COLLECTION 


Specialty No. 1.- Dl IIC DHCP “ NEMOPHILA BLU E.” 

i i The long-sought-for flower 

is at last obtaii ed. Colour, lovtly clear blue, per¬ 
ceptibly fragrant, and is certainly the most inte¬ 
resting floral introduction of the nineteenth 
century. For further particulars see LIST OF 
SPECIALTIF.S, gratis and pott free. 

Specialty No. 2 .— Inimi tabl e. PANSY_STRAIN | ^ 
Specialty No. 3.- S ENEG ILLIS_CA RPATICA gj£. 
Specialty No. 4 — Alpin e FORG ET-M E-NOT £ II 
Specialty No. 5.- AjjEMON.E__S.ULPHUREA 
Specialty No. 6 .- AUSTRALIAN VIOLE T § 

Specialty No. 7.- SHANTUN G CABBAGE <3f 
Specialty No. 8.- THE PIGE ON_B_E B R Y J 

These 8 Specialties are offered as a Collection for 22/6, 
or One Guinea cash. 

For full particulars see our List of Specialties, gratis and post free. 
nnr UfO OftV O on Nursery and Seed Establishments, 

btltWO, uUA, & UU. GLOUCESTER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, anl that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as wc have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

Stove. —We oannot re3Dmmcnd any particular maker's 
Btove ; almost all the advertised oms are useful in their 

way.- A. M. Matthews. —We do not know of any book 

ibat will answer your requirements.- Miss Ilill.— Apply 

to Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 

London, N- Monte Carlo. —Apply to Messrs. Hursts 

Son, 152, Houndsditch, London, E.C.-//. C.— Apply to 

Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, Bucks.- 

Cockney Gardener.— The failure in the Tomatoes is, no 
doubt, entirely due to the inclement season we have had. 

- G. //. S. —All the plants you name may be put in this 

autumn, and they are quite hardy.- Brynlirion.— The 

query about Hoya bella was answered in Gardkxixo, July 

2Stb, page 279.- E. II. S. —Apply to Mr Charles Turner, 

Ro>al Nurseries, Slough, Bucks.- Herbert. —You must 

obeerve the rules of the prize schedule of the show in 
question ; we cannot possibly tell what they are without 

seeing them.- G. P.— Probably the Irish Yews will die ; 

you can do nothing to them now, beyond seeing that they 

do not suffer for want of water at tho roots.-W'. IKAtf- 

more.— The Grapes are suffering from scalding and insutti- 
oient ventilation. There has been several notes reoently 
on the matter in Gardening. 


REYNOLDS’S 

GALVANISED WIRE NETTING. 


No 11—PHOTO, of this HOUSE FREE—This is a poor 
illustration of our real Portable House, no nails used, all bolted 
together, can be easily removed, strong and well made of the 
best materials only, glazed with 21-oz. glass, and painted 3 
coats, coloured glass door, 12 by 8, £16 16s ; 16 by 10, £22. 
They are securely PACKED and CARRIAGE PAID. 
Catalogue, giving full particulars and coat of erection and 
heating, free. They are not comparable with those cheap, 
ligbt-m&de, so-called houses. — HARDY BRUIN & CO. 
” Leicester._ 
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TRAINING TRELLIS. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS 


67, NSW COMPTON STREET, LONDON. W.C, 

Illustrated Lists Post Free. 


5226. — Diseased rabbit. — J. Major 
should treat his rabbit for scurf, a disease 
brought on by keeping the animal in badly- 
cleaned or imperfectly-ventilated hutches. If 
taken in hand in the early stages a cure may be 
effected by sprinkling flowers of sulphur on the 
affected parts three or four times a-day. Another 
sure remedy is to mix three drops of nicotine in 
half-a-pint of water, and bathe tne affected parts 
as frequently as possible, at the same time 
giving the rabbit plenty of green food and a 
little salt. The hair will come off and with it 
the scurf, and then the skin should be Bprinkled 
occasionally with flowers of sulphur until the 
hair has grown again all right. —Doulting. 

5227. — Illness of hens. — I cannot inform 
*‘T. H.” what disease his birds are suffering 
from ; but I have an impression that insect 
vermin are the real cause of the loss of feathers. 
In this case the roosting-houses should be 
thoroughly limewashed, special attention being 
paid to the cracks and crevices. Some disin¬ 
fecting powder should be sprinkled amongst the 
contents of the dust bath, and a little may be 
dusted amongst the feathers. A little sulphur 
may be added to the soft food. I take it that 
“ T. H.” is satisfied feather-eating is not going 
on, and I suppose he does not feed too highly.— 
Doulting. 


GLASS, HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Free on Rail in London, packages included. 

15oz., 100ft. 21oz., 100ft. 15oz„ 200ft. 21oz„ 200ft. 

4ths .. Al .. lie . .. 16s. .. 23 a 6d. 

Srds .. 11s. .. 14s. .. 20s. 6d. .. 29s. 

The following is a list of all sizes kept in stock 
12 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 10, 14 by 19. 16 by 12. 18 by 12, 
18 by 14. 20 by 14, 20 by 16, 20 by 18, 22 by 18, 24 by 18. 
Large Cases of Glass for cutting up sizes averaging 54 by 36 
at Id. per foot, for 15 oz. and for 21 oz.. ljd. per foot. Glass 
cut to any size at a slight advance on the above prices. 

Paint, ready mixed for use in tins, at 4d. per lb. White 
Lead, 2Ad. per lb. Stone Ochre, 20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; 
Green, 16s.; Black. 16s. per cwt. Varnish from 5e. 6d. per 
gallon. Special quotations given for large quantities. 

J. B. ROBINSON. Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
31, Moor Lane, Cripplegate, London, E.C. 

When ordering please quote this paper. _ 


SPHINCTER GRIP 
GARDEN HOSE. 


The Sphincter Grip Spring Steel Galvanised Armoured Hose 
(b the most valuable improvement in Hoee since 1840. Its last¬ 
ing qualities are ten times greater than any Hose not armoured. 

Its complete success has caused some parties to infringe the 
Patents owned and controlled solely by us; and we therefore 
notify all such that the making, vending, or uso of any 
armoured wire-wound Hose not of our manufacture is an in¬ 
fringement of one or more of our several Patent?, any violation 
of which will be promptly prosecuted. Brass platfB s. t between 
the Hose and wire denote our manufacture and the Patents. 

FOR PRICE LISTS AND PARTICULARS OF 
The Original and Only Genuino Sphincter 
Grip Armoured Hose 
Apply to the 

S. G. A. HOSE COMPANY, Limited, 
63, Fore Street, London, E.C. 

(Unprecedentedly Low P rice s.)_ 


Clive's Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 


REQUIRE THE VERY BEST 

P c A T I I THAT CAN BE 
tA I II FOUND. 

The best place where to get such is by aplying to the Orchid 
eat Stores, 32, The Polygon, N.W. Ask for Excelsior 
irchid Peat.” Sold in sacks. Prices and samples on appli- 


An Imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its 
outstretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protec¬ 
tion against the ravages of Birds and V ermin. One sent free 
by Parcel Poet for 3s.; three for 7s. 6d. 

HICKMAN A CLIVE, William-street North, Birmingham. 

npr 111lirC — Catalogue of improvod Hive 
D£u”lll ¥ CO. and Appliances, with drawings and 
prices free. —GEO. NEIGHBOUR* SON8.127, High Holborn, 
W.O.: and 149, Regent-street, W. Established 1815. N.B.-F4d€ 
Geo. Neigh bour k Sons’ Advt. in Oarpbninq last week 

f»ANNED GARDEN NETTING. — Elastic 

1 Netting, Tiffany, Willesden Rot-proof Scrim and Canvas, 
Archangel Mato, Raffia, Garden Tento, Flags, Rich Cloths. 
4c.— Send for samples and prioes to JOHN EDGINGTON k 
GO., 19, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London, E.O. 


Catalogues received.— Bulbous and other Flower 
Roots. E. P. Dixon and Sons, The Yorkshire Seed 

Ejtab'ishment, Hull.- Hyacinths and other Bulbous 

Roots. James Veitch and Sons, Royal Exotio Nursery, 

Kings road, Chelsea, London, S.W. - Bulbous Boots 

Hogg and Wood, Coldstream and Duns, N.B.- Dutch 

and other Bulbous Flower Roots, <Lc. Dicksons (Limited), 

The Royal Nurseries, Chester.- Bulb List. Little and 

Ballantyne, Carlisle. 
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GREENHOUSES for the MILLION 

ALFRED PEEL & SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 

Head Offices <k Works , WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 

The original inventors of Portable Greenhouses. Beware of 
imitations. 

NO. 9 AMATEUR (See List.) These houses are made 


C. FRAZER, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, NORWICH 


Tjir Cheapest Lean-to Frames Made. 

Glazed with 21-oz. glass, and painted 3 coats, fitted with 
strong Joints and (registered) pet-opes, 8 ft. by 4 ft., £2 15s. ; 
12 ft. by 4 ft., .€3 10.«. ; 16 ft. by 4 ft, .€4 10 b. Other sms 
see List. Cases 6s.; two-thirds allowed if returned. 

CrorMBER Frames. ^ ^ 

21-oz. glass and paiub • l 
by & 4 ft... £2 ^ 5 0 

Cases, 7s. ^ ” 


THE NEW GARDEN HOSB, 

MERRYWEATHER’S SPHINCTER CRIP. 

Flexible Indiarubber, Armoured with Galvanised Spring 
Bteel Wire, eclipses all other Hoses for lightness, flexibility, 
durability. It cannot be kinked, and is practically inde¬ 
structible. Illustrative and Descriptive Price Lists. 

CAUTION. 

BUY ONLY ENGLISH-MADE HOSE 

Of superior manufacture, with flrst-claas brand as guarantee 
of quality. “ - - 


The beat is the Cheapest. 

Merryweathkr's Armoured Hose is " Sphinctered ” on 
their own premises. 

M. A 8. continue to supply their 

RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE, 

Which has been in such extensive demandf or several years past 
MERRYWEATHER A 80N8, Makers of Garden Hose 
_ and Fittings , 63, L ONG ACRE, W O._ 


3 stamps. 


SIMPLEX L™ 
I GLAZING 


Set of Six H»ndlights to cover 15 square feet, diminishing 
sizes, per set, ,£110s. Span-roof pattern, per set, £115s. 

Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England and 
Wales ; also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 
Illustrated Catalogues, post free, two penny stamps. 


For ROOFS, ********* 
| j |[ ******** SKYLIGHTS, & 

HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract required. 

No Zino, Iron, or Putty Used. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

GROVER a Co. (Xtaittu), Engineers, Ao. 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Rd., London, M. 

WRIT* FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS. TESTIMONIALS, AND POLL 
* * * * * PARTICULARS ( 8 e*T PoiTPits) * * * • • 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

■ Galvanised Wire Trel¬ 
lis for training Peas of 
Creepers against Walla, 
Ac., made in panels. 

Every description of 
WIREWORK kept in 
stock or made tooriler. 
Men sent out to mea¬ 
sure and give estimates 
FREE OF COST. 
Established 1855. 


50-YARD ROLLS.—WIDTH. 
12in. 18in. 24in. 36in. 48in. 
3 In. Is lid 2s lid SslOd 5s 9d 7s 8d 
2 in. 2s 7d 3sl0d 5s 3d 7s 9d 10s4d 
lain. 3a Od 4s 6d 6s Od 9s0d 12sOil 
1 in. 4s 9d 7s Od 9s 6dl4a3d 19sOd 


PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES 


well constructed, complete 
' with staging, painted 2 
coats and carriage paid to 

-i———J any station in England 

Loughborough Hot-Water Apparatus extra as below. 

Size. Price. H.w. ap. Size. Price. H.w. ap. 

8ft. by 6ft. £ 8 10 £4 14 20ft. by 12ft. £29 0 £ 8 0 

lift, by 8ft. £11 0 £5 0 24ft. by 13ft. £35 0 £10 0 

14ft. by Oft. £18 5 £5 10 30ft. by 13ft. £43 10 £11 5 

18ft. by 10ft. £24 15 £6 0 40ft. by 14ft. £57 10 £12 10 

ILLUSTRATED SHEETS of Conservatories, Green¬ 
houses, Ac. .with Prices for Erecting and Heating, FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE OF CHARGE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 


DEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE la. 3d. 

■D p er B ack; 10 for 10s.; 20 for 18s.; 30 for 25s. -.sacks in 
oluded. Two ton truok, 28s., free on rail. Bee 1 . 
fibrous Kent Peat. 5s. per Back ; 5 for 22a 6d. Best black 
fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack; 5 for 20a. Coarse Bedfords. 
Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; per ton, 25s. Pure Leaf 
Mould, yellow fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, 3s. per sack. 
Potting Composts, 5s. per sack. Fresh Sphagnum Mom, 
6s. per sack. Charcoal, Bones, Guano, Ac, New ARCM- 

ANGEL MATS, 18s. doz.; PETERSBURG MATS, 12s. and 
15s. per dozen. Raffia, Sticks, and Labels. 8PECIAL1TE 
TOBACCO CLOTH and PAPER, lOd. per lb^, 28 lb for 21 s. 
VIRGIN CORK. Price List sent free.—W. HERBERT A OO., 
2, Hop Exchange Warehouses, Southwark-street, London, 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 


8.E. (near Lon don-bridge). 


Special Link. 

100 sqrs. 21 oz., 10 by 8, 


/L. P. JOHNSON, 

WILMIN GTON, MULL 

LEAN-TO. SPAN. 

§ Ft. n. £ B . Ft. ft. £ s 

rrPTTVTTV I N 8 by 6, 4 18 8 by 6, 5 12 

1 I i I I I 1 10 by 6, B 7 10 by 6, 6 7 

WlNlIjilJlfliH!lH«IW|Fi T riIill_ i? by 6 ' 5 W 12 by 6, 7 0 

Portable Greenhouse complete, 
■■ ■■ uauj-rgg with Stages, Glass, Ac., carriage 

_ . „ . . paid to any station in England, 

Wales, Scotland, and Dublin. Price List 2 stamps. 


*uu „ io „ a ., iz/- is/- auu sqrs. it oz., iu Dy s, 
80 ., 15 „ 12 „ 12/- „ 18/- * for 8s. Rd. 

All beautiful English Glass, packed at home in new boxes, 
which is much better than foreign Glass packed abroad. 
Packing-cases included on rail at Leeds. 

Putty, 1<L per lb.; Paint, 4d. per ib.; White Lead, 3d. per lb. 

HENRY WAINWRICHT, wHOjgujLMm^m 

8 A 10, ALFRED BTREET, BOAR LANE, T.KRnfl. 


GREENHOUSES.— Before purchasing Green¬ 
houses obtain an estimate (free) from us. Illustrated Ca¬ 
talogue, with Testimonials, Ac. post free. 

PEARCE A HEATLEY, The North London HortJoul. 
tural Works Hollo way-road, London, N. 


CLASS c 


8/- Fer 100 it., 15o*.|||| (liblis lib|is ^ 

“/. 8 $ii 858 i 

Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt. ; White Lead, genuine, 21 b., Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. per cwt. Paints ground in Oil: Stone 
Ochre, 20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s. Green, 16a. Black, 16s per 
cwt. Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gallon. Full Price List 
on application to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY 
95, Bishopegate Street Within, London, E C. 

GREENHOUSES — GREENHOUSES. — All 

VJ Intending purchasers should call or Bend to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural WorkB, Bradford. The principal builders 
to ail the Nobility, Gentry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
and surrounding districts. The beet and cheapest makers in 
the Kingdom. Catalogues, post free, 2 stamps.—W 
ANDREWS A Go., Horticultural Builders, Bradford. 

"RAFFIA.—For garden tying, best quality, 
AM by Parcel Post, carriage paid, 1 lb., 9d.; 3 lb. 2s.; 7 lb., 4s., 
14 lb., 7s.—JAMES CLIFFORD, 85, Bank-street, Maidstone. 


WILLESDEN ROOFINQ 

For Summer-houses, Potting Sheds, Fowl Houses, and all 
outdoor structures. 

Names of Large Users, Full Lists, Samples, Prices, from 

WILLESDEN PAPER&CANVAS WORKS 

Wlllesden Junction, London, N.W. 

Di pots : London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Ne 
castle, Sheffield, Nottingham, Ac., Ac., Ac. 

London Depot: 34, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

«• SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
BOOMS, 38, King-street, Oovent-Garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Bales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue! 
on application or port tree. 
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PREPARING FOR WINTER. 
Although we have up to the present experi¬ 
enced bat little real summer weather, we most 
not forget that winter, with its short, dark 
days and cold nights, will soon be upon ns, and 
that daring ths next few weeks is the golden 
opportunity for getting everything in readiness, 
as it is simply impossible to do properly mach 
of the work that is imperative in a garden if it 
is deferred until it is actually needed. In the 
first place, I will refer to 

The glass-houses, for at this time of year the 
majority of greenhouse plants are benefited by 
being set out-of-doors for a few weeks, and, as 
it is a comparatively leisure time, the best use 
should be made of whatever spare labour is 
available to get the houses and pits cleared out 
as far as they can be and give them a thorough 
cleansing, as there can be no doubt about plants, 
like animals, thriving best in clean quarters. 
The woodwork and glass should get a good 
scrubbing inside, and any painting and glazing 
neosssary should be done, so that heat may be | 
economised when the chilly nights oome round. 
The borders under the stages should be cleaned, 
and covered with fresh-sifted coal-ashes, and 
when the rain-water tanks get low have them 
cleaned out, and the guttering all pat in order 
for catching every drop of rain water that falls 
on the roofs. It is a good plan at this time of 
the year to run the water out of the boiler and 
pipes and see that the furnace fines are cleansed 
m readiness for use. Any repairs should be 
done while there is leisure to do it properly, for 
many a valuable collection of plants gets rained 
for want of a timely overhaul of the heating 
apparatus. 

Fits and frames will mostly be needed now for 
propagating bedding plants in or for sheltering 
seedlings intended for winter and spring flower¬ 
ing, but as they become vacant give the glass and 
woodwork a good scrubbing, and finish off with 
a coat of paint, as it is surprising how insect 
pests congregate in the chinks ana crevices of 
woodwork, ready to start again on the next crop 
that is put in. The ordinary routine work, 
although not so pressing as in spring, must be 
kept well in hand, for if the propagation of cut¬ 
tings of succulent-stemmed plants, such as 
bedding Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Petunias, 
Ac , is deferred too late there is a great chance 
of their being so imperfectly rooted when winter 
comes on that many of them will damp off. 
Therefore, make no delay in getting this work 
complete, as bedding Pelargoniums will strike 
better in the open air now than they will under 
glass later on in the season. Pot off seedlings 
of 

Primulas, Cinerarias, and Calceolarias as 
soon as large enough, and keep all winter¬ 
flowering plants well supplied with water or 
liquid-manure, so that when put into their 
winter quarters they may be strong and able to 
carry a heavy crop of bloom. 

Vineries in which ripe Grapes are hanging will 
need plenty of ventilation so as to keep the fruit 
dry, and Vines in late houses must be encouraged 
by shutting up early to perfect their growth, and 
if they do not ripen up satisfactorily, apply a 
little fire-heat In time, as the season has been 
unusually backward, andunless we get a favour- 
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able autumn the late crops will fail to ripen 
satisfactorily. 

Tomatoes will now need all the attention pos¬ 
sible in keeping them thinned and encouraged 
to swell, and then, if they do not ripen on the 
plants, they can be cut off, and bung up in a 
warm house, and be finished off by fire-neat; for, 
if they are fully grown, no matter how green 
they may be, they will ripen off if kept dry and 
warm. 

Soil for potting is beat cut and staoked when 
it is dry, and there is no better time than now for 
getting the soil-heaps replenished. It is an excel¬ 
lent plan to stack up some turf sods, with alter¬ 
nate layers of manure between them, as then when 
needed for use, by simply chopping down at one 
end one gets soil thoroughly mixed, that with 
very little addition will grow any ordinary 
plant or crop to perfection. Manure for potting, 
such as cow or sheep-droppings, should be col¬ 
lected and stored under cover, for if left in the 
open a great portion of the best qualities are 
lost. Fuel, if got in now, can be purchased at 
a large saving in cost, as that invariably rules 
high when there is a great demand, and the 
average quantity required varies but little in 
different seasons, for m mild winters as much 
fire-heat is needed to expel damp, as is required 
in severe ones to keep frost at bay. In the 

Kitchen garden there is plenty of work in 
clearing off crops that aie exhausted, or that 
need storing for winter, and getting in green 
cropB for winter and spring use, and seeds 
that need sowing now for standing over 
the winter. Foremost amongBt crops that 
require lifting and storing stand Potatoes, 
ana happily the season has been very pro¬ 
pitious to their growth, and a more abundant 
crop was never grown on the south coast; 
but, unfortunately, the rain that favoured such 
a prolific yield kept on rather too late in 
the season, and the dread disease has of late 
spread rapidly; but hopes are entertained that, 
allowing for a little loss, there will still be a 
good crop of sound tubers left. The work of 
lifting and storing all early kinds needs urgent 
attention, not only because they are safer in a 
dry store, but also because every day is valuable 
now as regards the progress that crops put 
in to succeed them will make. All the 
Broccoli and Winter Greens do well after 
Potatoes, by simply levelling the soil and 
planting out in lines about 2 feet apart ; 
then there are Turnips, of which a good breadth 
should be sown, as they come in most useful in 
winter, if only half grown, and yield excellent 
greens in spring if the bulbs are not required. 
Cabbage seed for spring planting out may yet be 
sown, as well as Onions of the Rocca and Tripoli 
varieties, for transplanting. Brown Cos and Cab¬ 
bage Lettuce to stand the winter must not be 
forgotten, and a little Early London Cauliflower 
to be wintered in cold frames. As soon as the 
spring-sown Onions are fit for pulling the soil 
should be manured and dug, and the early sown 
Cabbage plants put out, as they are a most 
valuable crop. In the 

Fruit garden the gathering and storing of 
fruit should receive daily attention; the fruit 
store should first of all have a thorough cleans¬ 
ing, and as the early kinds are brought in for 
present use they should be put on shelves con¬ 
venient for daily inspection, as they are mostly 


of perishable kinds. The late-keeping Apples 
ana Pears that are of the most value should be 
left on the trees as long as possible, as they were 
very late in starting to grow this season, and 
will need all the ripening they can get on the 
trees to mature them so that they will keep 
their full term. Many kinds of Pears, if gathered 
too soon, shrivel instead of ripening. 

Mushroom beds, if made up in September, 
oome into bearing in November, and are then 
very valuable for making a change in the list of 
good vegetables in season. A close shed or 
cellar is more congenial to the growth of Mush¬ 
rooms than a heated structure, but it is of little 
use attempting their growth in winter in a cold, 
draughty building. Collect horse droppings at 
once, for the sooner the beds are made up the 
better, as the spawn works more freely in the 
still warm atmosphere of autumn than at any 
other period of the 5 ear. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ERYNGIUMS, OR SEA HOLLIES. 
Therb is a growing love for the Eryngiums, 
or Sea Hollies, and I note with pleasure their 
increasing popularity, as their beauty is of a 
peculiar kind, distinct, striking, and unfamiliar. 
They therefore impart variety to the rockery 
or border, and a well-grown specimen in a pro¬ 
minent position is sure to gain attention by 
reason of its picturesque and curious character. 
The wild Sea Holly (E. maritimum) that de¬ 
lights in shingly, sandy soil is well known, but 
it is no proper representative of the beauty and 
striking appearance of the members of this genus, 
though interesting as a British plant. Several 
of the European speoies are of noble and stately 
habit, which fits them for adorning the rockery 
or border, or giving beauty and interest to the 
wild garden. One great point about these 
plants is that they are very easily grown, pre¬ 
ferring well-exposed, sunny positions and light 
soil, though they will succeed in any ordinary 
staple. The majority may be raised from 
seed, and some are best perpetuated by divi¬ 
sion. In several gardens this season I have 
seen the Eryngiums used judiciously, but 
in others they have been planted so freely 
as to create a monotonous effect. It is 
not in a great patch that the beauty of these 
plants is best brought out, neither is it in large 
clumps at regular intervals in the border, but 
as single specimens. The summit of a knoll or 
a ledge in the rock garden are the best positions, 
bringing out the delightful picturesqueness of 
the metallic Thistle-llke leafage. There are 
several Eryngiums, and the best for the garden 
are the following :— 

Alfine Sea Holly (E. alpinum).—This is 
one of the most interesting, ranging in height 
from 18 inches to 3 feet. To obtain, however, 
plants of the last mentioned proportions the 
position must be well suited to their require¬ 
ments. The flowers are individually conspi¬ 
cuous, but in the aggregate mike a moderate 
show ; the dense heads are backed with lovely 
blue prickly bracts, which vary somewhat in 


size in the different Eryngiums. It will grow 
in any soil, and is a useful plant for the border 
or rockery, being quite as nandsome as many 
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of the other perennials that have a place in our 
gardens. 

Amethystine Sea Holly (E. amethystinum). 
—This is, perhaps, the most beautiful of all, the 
flower heads amethyst coloured and in a setting 
of toothed metallic-blue bracts. It grows about 
the same height as the last mentioned, and will 
thrive in ordinary soil. The stems, when cut, 
may be worked into choice decorations with the 
best results. 

Giant Sea Holly (E. giganteum).—This is 
well named, as it is the largest of the Eryngiums, 
attaining under favourable conditions a height of 
4 feet. The flower-heads are blue and the spiny 
bracts of large size. The leaves are supported 
by long stalks, and those that clasp the stem are 
prickly and deeply cut. To ensure full develop¬ 
ment, and a fine spreading head, the plant must 
be grown in good loamy soil. 

For the garden of moderate extent those above 
mentioned will be sufficient, and two or three 
specimens of each will suffice to create variety, 
but those who take an interest in the Eryngiums 
may add E. Bourgati and E. planum. E. 


Stitch-worts (Gypsophilas).— Few plants 
amongst the hardy herbaceous section have 
received higher praise than G. paniculata, its 
light, graceful habit and myriads of fairy-like 
flowers rendering it a general favourite. There 
are several other species in the genus well worth 
a place in the garden ; G. Steveni is a perennial 
species like paniculata, but it is a dwarfer plant, 
and has larger individual flowers. G. elegans 
and G. muralis are annual species, very dwarf, 
and producing small rose coloured flowers in 
profusion all through the summer. In the front 
row of the herbaceous border or on rockwork 
they are very showy. They are best sown in 
the open about the third week in May. The 
Gypsophilas will grow well in any common 
garden soil that is fairly drained.—J. W. 

Transplanting the Old White Lily 
(Lilium candidum).—This is the best time to 
transplant this lovely w’hite Lily, which I find 
succeeds well if lifted, divided, and replanted 
every alternate year, giving it, if possible, a 
fresh site every time it is replanted. I have 
just lifted my stock, and found that single bulbs 
under 3 inches in diameter had developed great 
masses of roots. These are pulled apart and 
single bulbs planted in lines, 2 feet from row to 
row, and 1 foot from plant to plant. The bulbs 
were put in little trenches, just covering the 
crowns with soil, and finishing off with a 
sprinkling of manure. They will grow very 
strongly in any fairly good garden soil, and I 
generally plant them where Potatoes or some 
vegetable crop have been cleared off, this kind 
of soil usually being in much better condition 
than that in the herbaceous borders. To this 
change of soil I attribute not only the rapid in¬ 
crease of bulbs, but also the fine spikes which 
are generally fully 5 feet high, and bear from 
twelve to twenty large blooms on each. As the 
flower-Btems are liable to get broken off by 
rough gales of wind, I put stout Btakes at inter¬ 
vals along the rows ana stretch a cord at about 
3 feet from the ground, to which each of the 
spikes is secured. In replanting I sort the bulbs 
into three separate sizes. The small bulbs make 
fine ones after one year, and flower very strongly 
the second year.—G. 

Antirrhinums from seed.— How ra¬ 
pidly these plants grow and come into flower 
when raised from seed ! I have a number now 
in bloom, of which the seed was not sown until 
April. The plants are not large, of course, but 
are strengthening daily, and the flowers, many 
of which are pure white and different shades of 
yellow, are very bright and pretty. Others are 
of different shades of crimson, scarlet, orange, 
&c., and some very nicely marked with 
different colours, while all help to make the 
garden gay and afford plenty of flowers for cut¬ 
ting. Seed sown now, either in a cold frame 
with the light drawn off, or in a bed, over which 
a frame can be placed presently, will, if pricked 
off at once and planted out in March, make fine 
early blooming plants for next year. Another 
good plan is to sow in heat in February or 
March, and plant out in May ; these will bloom 
in June or July.—B. C. R. 


6327.— Tropeeolum epeciosum —This should be 
planted against a wall with a south-west aspect, laying the 
roots along the ground, about 4 inohes deep. Keep the 
roots damp, and sheltered from the sun.—J. E. H., Lyme 

Beyis. — ~ 
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HARDY FERNS IN LONDON GARDENS 
AND AREAS. 

A prominent feature of many small, shady 
London gardens and areas in summer is the 
abundance of native Ferns, principally of the 
Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-nms), which they often 
contain, and which appear to thrive amid the 
dust and smoke almost as well as in the country, 
this fact is probably owing to their shady, 
cool position, and to the copious supply of water 
they get. I know several streets in the heart 
of London, notably in Finsbury circus, in the 
City, where the Male Fern thrives amazingly 
in the area gardens and also in such a densely- 
populated neighbourhood as the Walworth-road, 
in the south of London, a Fern garden in this 
locality forming thesubjectof theannexed illustra¬ 
tion. One frequently hears the remark made that 
plants will not succeed in certain town gardens; 
but on enquiry it nearly always turns out that 
the plants selected have not been suited to the 

f enerally shaded positions they have to occupy. 

'lowering plants that delight in abundant sun¬ 
shine cannot be expected to thrive in the shady 
nooks and corners of area and other gardens. 
So in all such cases nothing can possibly be 
better than to have some of the hardy British 
Ferns, such as the kind before mentioned, 
and some of the common Hart’s-tongues (Sco- 


in a cool house, otherwise they will get drawn 
up and weakly ; but if kept just clear of frost 
until spring they may then be planted out with 
every prospect of their making good flowering 
lants next season. These beautiful Peas are 
est left undisturbed for years, as they come 
up very strong annually, and never fail to 
make a glorious display of bloom. This season 
they have grown to a great height, owing to the 
wet, sunless weather. I generally sow the seed 
in spring, but then I do not expect flowers the 
first season, having plenty of old stools for 
flow'ering. I may mention that seed saved 
from the white variety brings far more red than 
white-flowering plants, but the white is a very 
beautiful plant for supplying cut flowers.— 
J. G. H. 

- The seeds are of rather uncertain germi¬ 
nation if sown in the open ground, as if the 
weather is very dry, they are apt to get a check 
when swelling, and then do not come through, 
and in a wet, cold time they are apt to rot. A 
good way is to choose a hot time, when the 
ground has become warm, draw a shallow drill, 
soak it, and after sowing cover up with an old 
mat. The heat and moisture will bring them 
up in about ten days. The safest way is to 
sow under glass, covering the surface soil with 
Moss. Sow in April, and when up plant out in 
good ground.—J. C. B. 



Plants in Oitr Rradbrs’ Gardens: Hardy Ferns In a London Garden at Finchley-road, 
Walworth. Engraved for Gardrniko Illustrated from a photograph 
sent by Mr. W. Dowling. 


lopendrium vulgare), the Broad, prickly- i 
toothed Buckler Fern (Lastrea dilatata), and the 
common Polypody (Polypodium vulgare), and 
the common Prickly-shield Fern (Polystichum 
lonchitis). When well established it is sup- 
prising how effective even the commonest of our 
native Ferns are planted in the shade, and how 
beautiful they make an otherwise uninteresting 
corner look ; oven little borders by hard-paved 
yards or ground beneath large trees where 
nothing else will grow may be made cheerful by 
means of Ferns. Get together a few’ of the 
largest and roughest stones that can be obtained, 
and a load or tw r o of good soil, make irregular 
mounds here and thero, and on these plant the 
Ferns, intermix with them a few T dwarf trailing 
plants, keep them well watered, and they will 
soon produce a striking effect. B. 

Striking Carnations out-of-doors.— 
A friend who is extremely fond of Carnations 
makes a practice of sticking all the spare shoots 
from his plants in a half shady border in the 
open air, and if kept moist nine out of ten root 
and make good flow’ering plants bjtnext season. 
The soil is moderately light, but no sand is 
used nor any preparation given. Dahlias he 
roots by the score in the same way, with never 
a failure. This may prove a useful hint to those 
who have no glass.—B. C. R. 

5241.—Sowing Everlasting Peas.-1 
would advise “Argus ” to sow the seed at once 
in pots or boxes, and keep them near the glass 


I 5230. — Propagating the Passion¬ 
flower. —The common Passion-flower (Passi- 
flora ccerulea) is very readily increased by seed 
or cuttings, and as it is a very rapid grower 
seedlings answer well. Sow in spring in gentle 
heat, and pot off as soon as large enough, and 
gradually harden off preparatory to planting 
out. The white variety, Constance Elliot, is 
increased readily by cuttings, and it also sends 
up suckers freely from tne root, which, if 
potted off, soon make nice plants. I may men¬ 
tion that the seed-pods of Passiflora crcrulea are 
very ornamental in autumn, hanging like golden 
eggs on the long pendulous shoots, and every 
one of them that is fully ripe contains seed 
enough to stock a nursery with plants. In the 
south of England the Passion flower is quite 
hardy as a wall plant, and is certainly one of the 
most graceful for covering lofty buildings with 
beautiful foliage and flowers. —J. G., Hants. 

5244.—Small flowers on Asters. — 
This is doubtless caused by the wet, cold, and 
sunless weather we have experienced, which 
has caused a w’eak and Bickly growth. My 
own are the worst lot I have had for more than 
ten years. I can only suggest sprinkling a 
little sulphate of ammonia between the plants, 
and letting the rain wash it in. This is a 
wonderful stimulant, and will help them if any¬ 
thing can.—B. C. R. 

5256.— Drying Grasses.—All Grasses ar¬ 
range themselves much the best if put in their 
permanent quarters b^fo^e they are dried. If 
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that Is not possible, dry them stalks upwards, 
and keep them so until wanted . The Meiick 
and Brome Grasses, if set up singly, may be 
dried upright, but they will want very careful 
handling afterwards. The common Reed Grass is 
really the only one that can be satisfactorily re¬ 
arranged. Gather it in the middle of September. 
—L. O. T. 


5231.— Moss on a tennis-lawn.— De¬ 
fective drainage or poverty of the soil are the 
usual causes of mossy turf. In the former case 
the turf must all come up, the ground be drained, 
dug over thoroughly and levelled, and the Grass 
relaid. An inch or two of fine ashes, placed 
just below the turf, will often improve it greatly 
where the soil is damp or heavy. If too poor, 
rake the Grass well, and give a few good dress¬ 
ings of light, rich soil A little nitrate of soda 
will also strengthen the Grass and check the 
Moss considerably.—B. C. R. 

6291.—Lily of the Valley flowering.— 
A bed of Lily of the Valley planted in October 
will produce flowers the following summer, if 
the crowns are strong and well grown. As a 
rule, patohes of Lilies transplanted any time 
after the leaves died down till the new growth 
comes up in spring will flower under ordinary 
circumstances, but the spikes will be strong or 
weak in proportion to the attention they have 
reoeived during the previous summer. If the 
soil is rich and deep, this Lily will thrive in any 
aspect.—E. H. 


5259.— Yellow-flowered Chamomile (Anthemis 
tlnctoria).—Yes; this charming subject will do much better 
when cut down annually than if left to grow at " its own 
sweet willbut by far the best plants and flowers are pro¬ 
duced by striking cuttings every autumn, and planting 
them out in spring.—B. C. R. 

6289.— Treatment of old Carnations. —If the old 
stools are healthy they will break into fresh growth, and 
possibly make good plants again, but, with plenty of 
healthy young layers the old plants are scarcely worth 
troubhn^with, and the flowers on such are never so large. 

-When any of the shoots of the old plants have been 

badly situated lor layering the old plants may be left for 
another season. They will be useful for producing out 
flowers, but, when all the shoots have been layered, the 
old roots are not of muoh further use, and, as a rule, are 
thrown away, unless the variety be a choice and rare one. 
-E. H. 


5229.—Pot-pourri.—On a dry day gather 
leaves of Thyme, Rosemary, Sweet Marjoram, 
Bay, and Lavender, and the petals of Roses, 
Carnations, Wallflowers, Jasmines, &c. Dry 
thoroughly. Take $-lb. of common salt, £-lb. 
bay salt, pounded, and Orris-root, Nutmeg, 
Cloves, Cinnamon, Allspice, benzoin, and borax, 
each £-oz., also 15 grains of Mask. Mix well, 
and put into a jar a layer of dried leaves and a 
layer of spice alternately till full. Cover for a 
week ; then stir frequently.—J. E. H., Lyme 
Regis. 

Garden notes. — I have obtained a very 
pretty effect in the garden this season by set¬ 
ting out plants of Tropseolum Fireball (raised 
from cuttings) here ana there in the borders, 
and tying the principal shoot to an upright 
stake, 3 feet or 4 feet nigh. When planted out 
this Tropseolum makes a very compact and 
vigorous growth, and by the time it reaches the 
ttfp of the stick forms a striking object,’ the fine 
dark-green foliage setting off the brilliant crim¬ 
son-scarlet blossoms admirably. In spite of the 
weather the plants are flowering grandly, and 
outshine the Zonal Pelargoniums altogether. I 
think that comparatively few amateurs are 
aware that a plant of this fine old Tropteolum, 
set out in a border or box of good soil in a well- 
heated greenhouse, will continue to produce its 
showy Blossoms throughout the whole of the 
winter.—B. C. R. 


“Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 

Price bd. ; post free, Id. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved , and it is most 
excitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price 1*. 6 d .; post free, 1*. 9d. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts. — This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitablefor reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 7d. 

“ Hardy Flowers. ”— Giving descriptions of upwards 
Of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, dec. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, 1*.; post free, Is. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual for 1888.”— Contains a 
Complete List of over 7,600 Country Seats, Occupiers, and 
Gardeners in the United Kingdom. There is also the best 
Trade List published, corrected to date. Price IS. ; by 
poet, Is. 8 d. 

London: 87, Soatbamp*on-rtreet, Strand, W.O. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from September 
8th to September 15 th. 

Planted Enfield Market, Atkins’ Matchless, and Heart- 
well Cabbages. Drills were drawn, and the plants set in 
the drills, 18 inches apart each way. Top-dressed Cucum¬ 
bers in pit, and renewed linings. Thinned and trained the 
young growth of Tomatoes under glass. Placed Gloxinias 
which have done blooming on their sides in a cold frame to 
rest. Shall take them inside before frost comes. Trenched 
over a piece of land for planting with dwarf Apples of the 
following kinds: Wellington, Cellini Pippin, Orange 
Pippin, Lord Suffield, King of the Pippins, ream’s Pippin, 
and Duohess of Oldenburg. Gathered flower seeds of 
various kinds. Flower garaen work is monopolising muoh 
of my time now; the picking and trimming must be 
ooutiuuous If perfect condition is to be maintained. Put in 
a few cuttings of new bedding Pelargoniums. My stooks 
of older kinds are now oomplete so far as young stock is 
concerned, but I shall lift some of the old plants when 
the season oomes round, as they are useful to form centres 
to beds, and I may want a few cuttings in spring. Thinned 
the growth of Dahlias, and looked round daily for earwigs. 
These pests are giving muoh trouble in some places. The 
only sure way of reducing their numbers is to place plenty 
of traps about in the shape of hollow tubes, either made 
from Bean stalks, or pieoee of Elder, with the pith bored 
out. Placed Camellias, Azaleas, and other hard-wooded 
plants under cover. I make it a rule, at this season, to 
rigidly exclude any plant which, from any cause, has 
become sickly. All old plants whioh have done their best 
work will find a fitting resting place now on the rubbish 
heap, their places being filled with younger specimens. 
Cleared off exhausted Peas and Beans. Gathered late 
Peaohes as they ripen, before they fall, and placed them 
in the fruit-room. Removed laterals from Vines in late 
house. A little fire is used for the double purpose of 
finishing off the Grapes and ripening the wood. Groups 
of Tritomas and Japanese Anemones are reoeiving liquid- 
manure, as are also Tea Roses. Planted a frame full of 
outtings of Euonymus radicans variegatus ; they are 
dibbled in thiokly, and will pretty well all be rooted by 
spring. A layer of coal-ashes was placed on the bottom, 
and rammed down hard, to keep out worms. In frames 
where this precaution is not taken they work up and dis¬ 
turb the cuttings. Pruned and trained creepers on walls. 
Esoallonia macrantha is very nicely in blossom now. The 
flowers are pretty for cutting for bouquets. The bottles 
of syrup suspended about the walls where fruit Is ripening 
are very useful in attracting the wasps, but, in addition to 
this expedient, the nests within half-a-mile of the place 
have been hunted up and destroyed, a small sum being 
paid for each nest so got rid of. Trained Chrysanthemums, 
and grave them liquid-manure frequently. Thinned the 
buds of the early-flowering kinds, but not severely, as I 
want plenty of flowers. Alpine Strawberries, planted early in 
March, are now bearing useful crops of deliolously-flavoured 
fruits. Lifted Potatoes as they ripened, taking speoial 
care in selecting the seed-tubers. Moved a specimen 
Holly. In my experienoe early In September is a good 
season for this w ork; the success or failure of any opera¬ 
tion depends, in some measure, upon the way in which the 
work is done. Weeded and freshened up the rookery. 
Groups of Ferns are now in nice condition, and the autumn¬ 
flowering bulbs, the Stern be rgiaa and Colohioums, are 
working through. I find them transplant well in that 
oondition. Looked over early-rooted stock of outtings, 
such as Verbenas, Ac., to pick off flowers. The Verbenas, 
for the most part, are in single pots, having been potted off 
as soon as rooted. Such plants will produce an abundant 
supply of healthy cuttings with only Just a little increase 
of temperature in spring. 


Greenhouse. 

Fuchsias.— Cuttings of these plants that were put in 
as reoommended some weeks back will now have rooted, 
and require potting off. They Bhould be put singly in 
S-lnch pots; these must be well drained. The soil in which 
Fuchsias do best is turfy loam with some leaf-mould,(rotten 
manure, and sand added; the leaf-mould and manure 
should be finely sifted. Pot moderately firm, and stand the 
little plants in an intermediate temperature, which should 
be maintained through the autumn and winter, so as to 
keep them growing Slowly. They ought to have a place 
close to the glass, where they will get all the light it is 
possible to give them. On this muoh depends upon the 
condition they will be in when the winter is past. 

Old Fuchsias.—Plants that have been blooming 
through the summer will now have exhausted the soil, and 
oan only be kept on in a flowering state by the help of 
liquid-manure, or surface dressings of conoentrated stimu¬ 
lants. Where the latter are used they must be applied 
with caution, as if even no more is given than would suit 
many plants, it will cause the flower-buds to fall off ; con¬ 
sequently, it is safer to use manure-water, whioh, if given 
weak enough, may be applied every time the soil requires 
moistening. Continue to syringe the plants overhead 
daily, for though red spider is not likely to be so trouble¬ 
some now ae it was earlier in the summer, still it is safer 
to keep on using the syringe up to the end of the month. 
By having the foliage free from insects, and assisting the 
roots in the way advised, the plants may be kepi In a 
flowering state until the close of next month. 

Stove. 

Anthurium Scherzerianum.— This is one of the 
best flowering plants for amateurs who have a houBe, or 
pit that can be kept at an intermediate temperature, as it 
does better grown in medium warmth than when kept in 
a hot stove. Treated in this way the principal growth is 
made during the autumn and early part of the winter. 
This Anthunum is almost like an aquatio in its liking for 
water, but the roots cannot bear the soil being in a sour, 
deoomposed state; if this happens they iovariably die, 
which brings about a weak condition In the plants from 
whioh they are slow to recover. They should be repotted 
onoe a year in new material; if let to remain longer than 
this in the same soil, however good it may be, there is 
danger of the roots suffering in the manner described. 

! This is the best time to repot when the new growth is about 
to begin. The plants should be turned out of the pots, and 
have as muoh of the old material worked from amongst 


their roots as con be done without Injuring them, washing 
the rest away with the syringe and repotting in fresh sou. 
This Anthurium is a surface rooter, the roots having a 
greater tendency to spread out than to strike deep down, 
consequently, it is better to use wide, shallow pots. These 
Bhould be nearly half-filled with drainage; the only soil 
that will grow the plants up to the best condition of which 
they are capable, is suoh as is used for Orchids. It should 
consist of the best light peat, with all the earthy matter 
shaken out, retaining only the fibrous portion; this should 
be mixed with an equal quantity of chopped Sphagnum, 
adding a good sprinkling of charcoal, or potsherds 
broken to the size of Horse Beans, and some sand. Re¬ 
potted annually in fresh material of this kind the leaves 
and flowers will come nearly double the size that they will 
when grown in the ordinary soil that is used for this speoies. 
The plants should be kept near the glass in a house or pit. 
where a night temperature of about 50 degs. is maintained 
through the autumn and winter. A good watering Bhould 
be given two or three times a week during the time the 
plants are in active giowth, and they should be syringed 
overhead daily whilst growth is going on. Even when at 
rest the roots must be kept moist. Seedlings of this 
Anthurium that have been raised from seed sown early in 
spring, will now be ready for pricking off; they should be 
put three or four together in 3-lnoh pots, filled with soil of 
a similar description to that recommended for larger 

S lants, except that it should be made finer for the seed- 
ngs. Keep the little plants quite moist, and winter them 
in an intermediate temperature. So treated they will go 
on moving slowly. When the days get longer, and there 
is an increase of sun-heat in Bpring, they will require 
potting off singly. After this the progress will be quicker, 
each succeeding leaf that is made coming much larger 
than that whioh preoeded it. There Is much interest 
attached to raising seedlings of this species, from the fact 
of their being so varied in the size and character of 
their flowers, no two plants producing them of the same 
size aud general appearance. As in the case of many 
other plants the number of small flowered seedlings is 
much greater than those that produce large ones. Seed, 
if possible, should only be saved from varieties that pro¬ 
duce large, highly-coloured flowers, as these are likely to 
give better results. 

Anthurium Andreanum.— In this we have a veiy 
distinct species that deserves a place wherever there is the 
means of giving it the treatment it requires. It wants a 
higher temperature than A. Scherzerianum; a warm stove 
is neoessary to keep the plant in good oondition. Owing 
to the naturally scandent habit of this species, as the 
plants acquire strength they spire up, gradually forming 
crowns high up above the pots ; when they get into this 
state the flowers come much smaller. To meet this the 
plants should be broken up about every two years 
after they have begun to make full sized crowns. This 
should be done about this time of the year, as if the 
operation is deferred until spring it will affect the flower¬ 
ing. The plants should be turned out of the pots and have 
all the soil Bhaken away ; then sever the stems mid-way 
between the crowns that have been formed, and pot 
them either separately, or several together, leaving the 
orowns just above the soil in the ordinary way. A mixture 
of peat, Sphagnum, crocks, and sand, such as advised for 
A. Scherzerianum, does best for the species under notice. 
In other matters, except a higher temperature, A. An¬ 
dreanum requires the same treatment as A. Scherzerianum. 
After breaking up the plants they should be kept at about 
85 degs. in the night, with an increase in the day propor¬ 
tionate to the state of the weather. 

Crotons, cutting striking.— There are a few kinds 
of stove plants that are better propagated now than in the 
spring. Amongst these are the Crotons. The cuttings 
should oonsist of the tops of the present summer’s branohes; 
these ought to be taken off about 6 inches in length. 
Trim away two or three of the bottom leaves, and put them 
singly in 3-inoh pots, whioh must be half-filled with a 
mixture of sifted loam and sand, in about equal propor¬ 
tions, using sand alone on the top. Keep the outtings in a 
striking frame, or under propagating glasses; let the 
material be well moistened, ana shade when the weather is 
sunny. In an ordinary stove temperature the outtings 
will root in little time, after whioh they should be inured 
to the full air of the house. When well established move 
them into pots a size or two larger. Let the little plants 
have all the light that it is possible to give them through 
the winter. After the cuttings are rooted no shade will be 
required, unless the sun is found to burn the leaves, as the 
more they are exposed to it the higher colour the foliage 
attains. If they are wanted for table decoration, or for 
standing in rooms during the summer, they are best con¬ 
fined to single stems ; whereas, if to be used for the decora¬ 
tion of a warm house, it will be better to pinch out the points 
of the shoots as soon as the plants get fully established 
and have made some growth ; this will cause them to form 
side branohes that will furnish the specimens in a way that 
will prevent their getting bare and thin at the bottom in 
time to oome. The narrow, long drooplng-leaved kinds are 
the most effective. Amongst the best of this section may 
be namari 0. Warreni, C. Prince of Wales, C. Johannis, 
C. majestious, and C. angustifolius. 0. Weismannl is also 
a fine sort, with narrow leaves of medium length, but 
whioh do not droop muoh. Thomas Banna. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The ground Is now In good order for transplanting ever¬ 
green trees and shrubs. In moving large things the snooess 
will be in proportion to the care taken. If a shrub or tree 
has to be transplanted to a piece of unmoved ground the 
the hole should be made large enough to allow the plant 
some chance of making progress. Those who only make 
holes just large enough to hold the roots do not deserve a 
full measure of suocess. It is probable both the water- 
pot and the garden-engine will be required to get the plants 
quickly established, as, without the leaves are kept in a 
constant state of activity, the roots will not work. This 
is usually a busy season for the propagator, and every day's 
delay, when the stock of bedding plants is not made up, 
reduces the ohancea of a successful strike, and it is, there¬ 
fore, necessary to allow for a greater percentage of failures. 
It will soon be necessary to place under oover any choios 
Palm, or other greenhouse plant, whioh has been placed 
outside to form any special feature on the lawn or else¬ 
where. Frosty nights and severe gales of wind frequently 
oocur between the 10th and 20th of September. Wal 
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plants should have the neoeesary attention to keep them 
neat and orderly. It is not uncommon to see climbing 
plants swaying about in the wind late in summer, the 
result of want of attention to the summer's growth. The 
Chrysanthemum is an exoellent plant for covering low 
walls; the growth of Buoh plants will now need attention 
so as to get the young shoots to the wall before they 
become stiff and brittle. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
ooming to the front. Their habit of growth is graceful 
and interesting, and the flowers of the improved varieties 
are very handsome. For baskets and raised beds on the 
lawn they are valuable; they are very effeotive in window- 
boxes, and the trailing varieties make a grand oovering for 
piUara or wall in the greenhouse. There is yet time to bud 
Thorns, or other kinds of ornamental trees or shrubs. 

Fruit Garden, 

Outdoor Grapes must this year, I think, be a failure* 
especially the delicate kinds. The Blaok Cluster is one of the 
best to plant, for beauty of foliage, as a creeper, or for fruit 
for wine-making, whioh is all the Grapes will be fit for this 
year. The young Figs breaking out of the current year’s 
wood should be picked off, as all fruits now as large as a small 
Hazel nut will be useless to keep in the hope of their prov¬ 
ing useful for next year’s crop. Taking into consideration 
the character of the weather it will, in many instanoes, 
be necessary to use fire-heat to ripen the late Grapes, and 
the sooner a brisk temperature, with that object in view, 
is begun the better, to complete the ripening process 
whilst there is still light enough to assist in the 
work. The proper maturation of the wood requires 
some thought, and, in many places, a little extra 
fire-heat in a season like the present, will be bene¬ 
ficial to fruit-trees under glass. Advantage should be 
taken of a dry day to go over newly-planted Strawberries, 
and press the soil firmly about them with the feet; this 
firming, especially on light, recently-moved land, is very 
helpful. There is a good deal of neglect in Strawberry 
oulture in some places. Runners and weeds should have 
no place now in any bed intended to remain, and all old 
beds condemned to be destroyed should have given plaoe 
to some other useful crop before this. Those who are 
thinking of planting Apples, or other fruits, during the 
ooming planting season, should begin the preparation of 
the ground at once, so that time may be given for the 
neoeesary settlement before planting. Trenohing or 
deepening the land by elevating the surface is very 
desirable, but no good can come of bringing the bad sub¬ 
soil to the top, though breaking it up in the bottom is 
oaloulated to do good in the future. Land requiring 
draining should be seen to before anything else is done. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Globe Artichokes ooming on for late production should 
have liquid-manure to give size and suoculenoy to the 
heads. There are two methods of procedure to obtain a 
late supply; the first is by outting the plants over in June, 
when the flowering-stems are pushing up. Cutting or 
pinching off the flowers has just the same effect upon Globe 
Artichokes as it would have upon a Fuchsia or Pelargo¬ 
nium—it retards the flowering. Another way of securing 
a supply of late heads Is to divide some of the old plants in 
spring, and make a new plantation. Tomatoes under 
glass whioh have ripened off their first crop, if the plants 
are healthy, will ripen agoodsecondoroptowardsChristmas, 
when the fruits are valuable, if the young growth that will 
be freely breaking out now is properly thinned and 
regulated. Where Tomatoes ore grown as a catch crop in 
mixed houses, in a stuffy atmosphere, they are sometimes 
attacked by a small, white fly, which is more difficult to 
destroy by the usual methods than the common green¬ 
fly, but repeated smokings of Tobacco will kill them if 
persisted in. It is always a good plan to save home-grown 
seeds of Tomatoes from seleoted fruits only. Keep all 
siwads out away from Seakale, and do not pull Rhubarb too 
closely. No one will, of oourse, pull Rhubarb now for 
making puddings or pies, but it is in demand for wine¬ 
making, but the crowns require the assistance of a 
considerable number of leaves to oarry on the work of 
filling up the internal reservoirs for the formation of next 
year’s bundles of stalks. Scarlet Runners and dwarf 
Frenoh Beans are very plentiful now, and should be 
gathered without stint, none being left to form seeds. It 
is better to plant a row in proportion to requirements for 
seed-bearing, and let the seeds form and ripen early. 
Piok the seeds off Asparagus stems, and. if the growth is 
very crowded, out away some of the weak stems. 

R. Hobdat. 


the handsome wax-like flowers remain in beauty for a con¬ 
siderable time. These are never so fine as when planted 
out in a well-drained bed of light, loamy soil, and 
abundantly watered twioe or thrice a-week. Train and tie 
Chrysanthemums, remove all superfluous buds, and also 
all growths from the axils of the leaves, &o.; and give 
liquid-manure once or twice a week. The fctook of dwarf 
Evergreen shrubs in pots will soon be again required, and 
should receive every attention. B. C. R. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

One of the prettiest plants in the flower-garden now is 
the Salpigiossis, the large, righly hued, and deeply-velned 
flowers of this subject being always admired. With the 
above is frequently associated one of the varieties of 
Schizanthus, and when well grown both S. pinnatus and 
S. retusus are both quaint and pretty, though not so 
showy as the formei. Beds of Phlox Drummond! are also 
very gay now, though a good deal battered by the storms 
of wind and rain. This bright annual is more easily grown 
than the Verbena, and though not perhaps so lasting, 
affords an even better effeot.for the time. As a rule, it is 
not safe to sow In the open air until nearly the end of 
April, but the plants may be raised under glass, and if 
planted out in Hay, will soon begin to bloom. They must 
not, however, be allowed to beoome in the least drawn or 
weak before being planted out, or they will never do any 
good afterwards. Now Is the time to make notes of any¬ 
thing that seems to succeed in your particular soil and 
situation, and on the other hand of any failures, as a guide 
foranother season. Any good combinations or successful 
arrangements should also be noted. The different varieties 
of Clematis are now in great beauty. C. Jackman! in 
especial hanging out its purple banner in all sorts of posi¬ 
tions, and on every oonoeivable aspect. For affording a 
mass of richly-ooloured blossom, no other Clematis can 
equal this one; its white variety is equally hardy and 
floriferous, and it is to be hoped that it will soon be met 
with as frequently as the old variety. The present is an 
exoellent time to plant any of the Clematis tribe, as they 
will be making roots all winter, and start very strongly in 
the spring. Persevere in the propagation of all kinds of 
bedding and other plants, as the time for such work will 
soon be past. Lapagerias, red and white, are in full flowc r 
under glass now, ana are certain to be admired. In a oool 
and shady position, in waich the plant* atei i uncled best, 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

COOL ORCHIDS IN AN EAST WINDOW. 
Would “Matt. Bramble” please say if he 
thinks it possible to grow a few cool Orchids in 
an east window, which gets the sun until 10.30 
or 11 o’clock a.m , and whioh is scarcely ever 
below 45 degs. in winter ? The names of the 
most likely Kinds would also greatly oblige?— 
W. P. , 

# * # It is quite tebonishing what a lot of 
amateur growers of these plants are ooming to 
the front, and the questions asked about them 
are innumerable, and in some instanoes they are 
very psz/ling ones to answer. Now, here is an 
amateur, who is eating his very fingers’ ends off 
in his anxiety to start Orchid growing. I dare¬ 
say he has seen some collection of these plants, 
and has pictured all the grand display Been there 
to be in his own window. In this, however, he 
will be disappointed, for, although some few 
may succeed in the east window, whioh is seldom 
ever below 45 degs. in winter, there are not 
many kinds that do nob require more genial 
accommodabion than can be obtained in such a 
structure. To sucoeed with window Orchids a 
very great deal of labour and attention must 
be bestowed upon them; indeed, my xperi- 
ence goes to prove that attention ia the 
ohief factor in the successful cultivation of 
Orchids. No matter how well the houses 
are constructed or how much money has 
been expended on appliances, if the plants are 
not carefully tended with loving hands and eyes, 
why, then, Orchid growing will he as great a 
failure as many are trying to persuade the lads 
and lasses in the columns of a contemporary 
is the case with marriage. Well now, Mr. 
41 W. P.,” I really think I may venture to re¬ 
commend yon to try a few Orchids, although I 
do not te&oh that tropical Orchids are cold 
house or hardy plants, and I assume that if your 
window is seldom below 45 degB. in winter, that 
it is warmer in summer ; but does the tempera¬ 
ture never fall below 45 degs. in the winter 
nights when you yourself are comfortably tucked 
up in bed and enjoying a temperature of some 
GO degs. or 70 degs. ? I know it can blow, and 
snow, too, in your district (Southport), so do not 
plume yourself upon the state of your window 
too much. Your neighbourhood is proverbial 
for its moisture, so that on warm mornings in 
the summer the windows should be opened in 
order to give the benefit of the moist atmos¬ 
phere; but do not allow any doors in the 
room to be open at the same time, or it 
will cause an unpleasant draught, and plants, 
as well as animals, abhor a draught; then some 
saucers of water must be plaoed between the 
plants, or, better still, the plants should be stood 
over these pans, just keeping the bottom of the 
pots above the water. The plants also should 
be taken out of the room occasionally and dipped 
overhead in a pail of tepid water. The greatest 
difficulty with Orchids in a window is to keep 
the atmosphere sufficiently moist, and if means 
are adopted to keep it thoroughly moist the 
ladies of the household soon raise oomplaint 
about the the destruction of some of their 
ornaments. The first plant I should recommend 
for this window is Epidendram vitellinum majus. 
It naturally grows at great elevations, and is 
for a greater portion of the year enveloped in 
dense fogs, and it produces spikes of bloom 
which last for two months in Deauty. These 
flowers are of a rich yolk-of-egg colour, with a 
yellow lip, and it is one of the showiest 
and most beautiful of all Orchids. The 
next plant is the Princess of Wales’ flower, 
Odontoglossum Alexandras, which, although 
found in a warmer situation than the last, 
will not object if the temperature does not 
fall below 45 degs. in winter. The flowers of 
this plant are large and pure snowy-white; in 
the varieties, which are nnmerous, will be found 
flowers more or less spotted; these, latterly, 
have become of more value than the form first 
named, whioh was pure white. This, however, 
is quite a matter of taste. 


Odontoglossum Rossi is peculiarly an ama¬ 
teur’s Orchid; it may be grown in a hanging pot 
or basket, it is of dwarf habit, and produce* 
large flowers in abundance; these are white, 
more or less transversely banded at the base with 
chocolate-brown. An amateur lately assured 
me that he had last winter plants of this kind 
which remained in beauty for six months. 
This I do not doubt, but if one has not 
the convenience to recoup the plant for the 
great strain which it then must neoessarily re¬ 
ceive, the plant becomes much weakened, 
and, in all probability, a season’s bloom ia 
lost; therefore, I always warn amateurs not 
to exhaust their plants by allowing the blooms 
to remain too long upon them. They will con¬ 
tinue in full beauty for weeks after they are out 
and plaoed in water in the sitting-room. Mas- 
devallias, again, enjoy the ooolest of treatment, 
and the M. Harryana section produce flowers of 
the most gorgeous hues, surpassing in brilliancy 
those of any other Orchids which have yet been 
introduced, and I have known them produce 
three crops of flowers in twelve months, but not 
in a window. Insects are very fond of these 
Masdev&llias, especially if they are kept in too 
hot a temperature and too dry an atmosphere. 
These pests must be kept away from the young 
growths, or the leaves beoome black and un¬ 
sightly ; indeed, I believe that these plants have 
the worst appearance of any Orchids if they 
become infested with thrips and red spider. 

Odontoglossum grande is another handsom 
oool-house species, and it produces the largest 
flowers of any speoies in the genus. In good 
varieties the flowers measure 7 inches across; 
these are rich yellow, banded like a tiger’s 
back, with rich, deep ohestnut, and they con¬ 
tinue a long time in full beauty. Oncidium 
cucullatum is a very elegant dwarf plant, 
found growing naturally in the mountains of 
South America at from 8,000 feet to 13,000 feet 
elevation, and whioh dies under any but the 
ooolest treatment. The flowers vary consider¬ 
ably in colour, the usual form being rosy-lilac, 
spotted with dark-crimson or violet. In the 
above half-a-dozen kinds you have every flower 
distinct both in shape and colour, ana, if yon 
cannot succeed with these, the window will be 
a failure for any Orchids ; but give them a fair 
trial, and start well. Do not commence with 
fresh imported plants—you have not sufficient 
accommodation to recoup plants after such a 
trial as being removed from their native 
country—but purchase plants that have not 
flowered, hut which have made at least one 
year’s growth and plenty of roots at home, or, 
in the Orchid grower’s parlance, plants which 
have beoome established; and good plants of the 
kinds here enumerated can he purchased very 
reasonably of anyone who makes Orchid grow¬ 
ing one of the points of their business, and, If 
they are bought unflowered, there is just the 
same delightful uncertainty as to what variety 
will crop up as if the plants are bought in an 
imported state. For instance, an amateur who 
lives close to me recently bought an imported 
plant, for which he gave but a few shillings. It 
has flowered with him, and, judging from his 
description, it appears to be worth more pounds 
considerably than it cost shillings. These are 
the lucky windfalls which are sometimes ob¬ 
tained by buying unflowered plants; hut, on the 
other hand, one oftentimes obtains poor forms ; 
hut this is a lottery, and the good must he taken 
with the bad. 

The next thing my enquirer will want to 
know is how to pot them, when to pot them, and 
what to pot them in. Firstly, do not give them 
over-large pots; these, however, must be well 
drained, and the drainage material must be suffi¬ 
ciently large to admit of a quick passage for the 
superfluous water. The soil for the above-named 
plants should be peat-fibre, from which all the 
fine soil has been beaten, or shaken, leaving 
nothing but the fibre; to this add some Sphag¬ 
num Moss, called in some places water Moss, 
and this mixes best with the peat fibre if cut 
short. When mixed together this material 
should be built up into a cone-shaped mound, 
several inohes above the rim of the pot, the 
plant set upon it, and its roots all spread out 
all round, then covered with soil, and the whole 
made firm, no portion of the plant being buried 
in the soil. Follow the above instructions, and 
with care and attention 1 think yon may succeed; 
and if you do I hope you will not fail to acquaint 
Original from Matt. Bbamblb. 
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MORNING GLORY (IPOM.EAS). 

I wonder these lovely tropical twiners are not 
more commonly grown for the summer and 
autumn decoration of greenhouses and conserva¬ 
tories. They are very easily raised, require but 
little artificial heat—none, in fact—after the 
warm weather has fairly set in, and never fail 
to produce their large and exquisitely coloured 
blossoms in abundance. 1 do not know of any 



Ipomaia hederacea or lirabata. 


thing more gorgeously beautiful than a few good 
plants of I. rubra-ccerulea when in full flower. 
This variety has strong, smooth, dark-green 
twining stems, large heart-shaped leaves, also 
smooth and dark ; while the enormous Convol¬ 
vulus like blossoms, which vary in colour from 
the richest cobalt blue to a bright ultramarine, 
and are occasionally splashed with carmine as 
well, are quite unique in their way. The flowers 
are borne in clusters, the individual buds ex¬ 
panding successively. 

I. limbata elegantissima is scarcely inferior 
when well-grown. The flowers of this variety 
are, however, of a more purplish hue, though 
they vary considerably in this respect; but all 
possess a delicate band of pale lavender round 
each blossom, shading off to pure white at the 
margin. The leaves and stems of this variety 
are ciliate, or hairy. Another fine kind is I. 
hederacea (here figured), and its variety superba, 
of which there are two forms, one with sky-blue 
blossoms, the other being pure white. I. quamo- 
clit, with small scarlet flowers, is the Cyprus 
Vine ; and I. coccinea is also pretty. 

Seed of these annual varieties should be sown 
thinly in heat in March, draining the pot or pan 
well, and using a light, rich compost of loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand. As soon as the first proper 
leaf is formed pot off singly into 3-inch pots, 
and when these are full of roots and the plants 
growing freely again, plant out in any good 
light, either in a greenhouse border or in a good- 
sized box, with free drainage. A light position, 
and plenty of room to run, are also requisite. 
The only pest to which these plants are liable 
is red spider, which will soon ruin the foliage if 
allowed to gain a footing. To keep it down 
maintain a fairly moist atmosphere, and syringe 
the plants rather heavily in bright weather. 

Ipomrea Horsfalliro is an exquisite perennial 
stove climber with rosy-red flowers in clusters. 
Its propagation, which is only effected by means 
of cutting, is, unfortunately, a matter of some 
difficulty, hence, to some extent at least, its 
comparative scarcity. B. C. R. 


Orchid treatment.— A puzzling query 
comes from “ A Novice ” in the west; but he is 
the happy possessor of a stove, and from the 
enthusiastic manner in which he writes I have 
great hopes of him. It appears last winter, 
some time, he bought about nine Orchids, five 
of which are Dendrobiums, and none of them 
have bloomed, saving D. Dalhousianum. This 
latter plant has made no growth. From this 
remark I suppose it produced a spike of 
bloom from one of the old bulbs. This it often 
does for years ; but I do not understand its not 
growing. Perhaps it has no leading eye, f and if 
so it may be some time j£re"U.deveIoi 
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ling eye, and if 
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the soil and drainage is all right, do not repot it 
now, but rather, at this season, keep it slightly 
cooler and drier, preparatrry to its passing the 
winter in a dormant state. The other Den- 
drobes, if their growths aie finished up, should 
also be removed to a lower temperature, and the 
water supply be gradually reduced. D. Farmed 
and densiflorum frequently produce trusses of 
blooms from near the tops of the old bulbs, as 
well as upon this year's growths; but nobile 
seldom flowers the same season upon its young 
bulbs, so that flowers may be expected next 
spring upon the old growths, if they are strong 
enough to bloom. The Calanthe may be kept 
in the stove and moist; it will bloom when 
strong enough. Let the St&nhopea remain where 
it is, if the soil about it is not sour ; the less 
these plants are disturbed the better. “Novice” 
appears to want his plants to be continually on 
the move, either growing or flowering ; but this 
he cannot achieve, and in asking advioe he 
might give more details of size, condition of soil, 
*fec., for the more information given respect¬ 
ing the condition of the plants, the more 
coirect will be the instructions given by— Matt. 
Bramble. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

We have only to look around to seek evidence 
of the popularity of the Tuberous Begonia. 
Many a window, greenhouse, and garden is 
enriched with this flower, that since the first 
seedling was raised by Mr. Seden, in the Chelsea 
nursery of Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, has under¬ 
gone an improvement only witnessed in a few 
other flowers that have been the special study 
of the florist. A visit to the nurseries of Messrs. 
J. Laing and Co., or Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 
of Swanley, will convince anyone of this, and 
the large house in the former nursery contains 
specimens that should make every amateur gar¬ 
dener strive to excel; and here the value of the 
Tuberous Begonia comes in. It may be as well 
grown by those who have only one greenhouse as 
by the first gardener in the land, requiring really 
no heat at all, except a little when the tubers 
are first started in the spring. Staking—and the 
less of this the better—watering, and keeping 
dead leaves removed, constitutes the chief 
essential features in the culture of a flower that 
gives an immense return for a little outlay. 
Those who have no greenhouse may plant out 
batches in the open ground ; and I well 
remember a rockery upon which little would 
grow being made a garden of beauty by the 
use of the Tuberous Begonia. Rich colours, 
such as crimson and shades of the same, are the 
best for the open air, for the more delicate tints 
soon become spotted by rain, and have a weak 
appearance, which, when seen under glass is 
not the case. In Messrs. Laing and Son’s nur¬ 
sery there is an acre of seedling bulbs in the 
open ground, and at the time of my visit made 
a great promise of an abundant display ; but 
just then we were in July, the month that will 
be well remembered for its abnormal cold and 
wet. Every year we note some improvement in 
this flower. Raisers are obtaining a finer shape, 
greater range of colour, and a better habit of 
growth. There is also now a choice selection of 
white, pink, and delicately tinted varieties ; 
some as soft in colour as the wild Rose of the 
hedgerow; others, again, so brilliant that it 
is painful to have them under view for 
any length of time. A great point gained 
is the advance made in the habit. The old- 
fashioned Begonias were leggy, and required 

n of sticks to keep them upright, but 
varfer, sturdier varieties can do almost 
without their assistance, and their rich leafage 
hides the sticks. A variety named pendula is 
used also in Messrs. Laing and Son^s nursery 
as a basket plant. It bears full pink flowers 
that hang down in large graceful clusters. It 
may seem to some that the climax has been 
reached—it is impossible to improve further in 
the Tuberous Begonia. But the new additions 
that are constantly being made show this is 
without foundation. There is plenty for 
hybridists to do in the double-flowered section, 
as their habit is not nearly so strong as that of 
the single kinds, but the flowers that we some¬ 
times see are extraordinary. They may be 
likened to Camellias, and in them we see the 
same massiveness, regular outline, and brilliancy 
of colour that distinguish many of the blooms 
of the greatest of winter flowers. Everyone 


who has not yet grown a few Tuberous Begonias 
should do so, as we are sure there will be no 
disappointment. E. C. 


NEAPOLITAN VIOLETS IN POTS. 

So many are anxious to have these lovely 
flowers that have not got pits or frames to 
devote solely to their culture, that I feel sure 
many would like to grow a few in pots if they 
only knew how to set about it Now, at this time 
of year, those who thus contemplate frame cul¬ 
ture should have a quantity of plants growing on 
partially shaded borders, and these are just the 
ones for pot-culture also. Procure the necessary 
number of 6-inch or 7-inch pots, and put in a 
fair amount of potsherds for drainage ; then 
prepare the soil by chopping up Borne partly 
decayed turf and a little rotten manure and 
sand, mixed well together. Lift the plants 
very carefully, so as to break the roots as little 
as possible. Set one plant in the centre of each 
pot, and ram the soil in firmly; in fact, treat them 
just the same way as Strawberries for forcing. 
Set them on a hard foundation where they are 
screened from the sun at mid-day. Water freely 
in dry weather, and give a good syringing to the 
foliage after hot days to keep red-spider at bay. 
Pick off any runners that may appear, and by 
the end of September they will be fit to trans¬ 
fer to their winter quarters. A shelf near the 
glass, where they can get plenty of light and 
air, is the best place for them, and they will 
begin to flower at once. When well rooted, 
a little liquid manure or clear soot-water may 
be given with advantage to increase the size 
and number of flowers, and all dead leaves must 
be carefully picked off; but do not pick the 
blooms until they are fully expanded. In addi¬ 
tion to the Neapolitan, there is the well known 
Marie Louise, a most profuse and early bloomer, 
and of more vigorous growth than the older 
Neapolitan, and the double white Comte de 
Brazza, a very beautiful violet, with large bold 
flowers borne on long footstalks, just the thing 
for button-hole or hand bouquets. J. G. H. 


POTTING HOUSES V. POT TING- 
SHEDS. 

Few structures about a garden are more useful 
than that in which plants are potted. About 
most places there is only a pottmg-shed, which 
is used as a storehouse for all kinds of things. 
Such places, too, are unfit for the reception of 
plants, and are uncomfortable for those who are 
compelled to work in them. Comfort and con¬ 
venience are points which should be considered 
in erecting potting-houses of all kinds—comfort 
as regards interior arrangements, and conveni¬ 
ence in having them situated close to where 
they are most needed. The shed form 
admits of no choice of a site, except that 
afforded in some out-of-the-way place in the 
garden. A potting-house should, however, be 
erected, and comfortably warmed like any other 
glass structure. Of the best form for such a 



Section of a potting-house. 


house, the annexed illustration is a sectional 
representation. It will be seen that there is 
nothing objectionable in its appearance, and the 
interior arrangements are all that can be desired. 
The back part of the glazed roof is supported 
by a stone wall; the front is provided with 
hinged lights for ventilation, and there are 
movable lights on the roof for the same purpose. 
In the front is fixed the bench for potting on, 
and there is, as will be seen v ample accommoda- 
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tion underneath it for storing away soil and 
keeping it dry. The bench is 3 feet in width, 
and the space in the centre of the house is of 
the same width; but this may be increased 
according to the dimensions of the house. In the 
back part, a few inches from the floor, is a flow 
and return 4 inch hot-water, and the shelf above 
these pipes is for holding the empty flower-pots. 
On the three shelves above this are placed 
the plants which may be brought in to pot, or 
after they are potted they may remain for a 
short time, if necessary, until another place is 
ready for them. In cases of necessity, potting- 
houses of this description may be used as plant- 
houses, the heat being regulated according to 
circumstances. In such houses potting can be 
done with comfort, even in the coldest weather ; 
and the advantages possessed by such houses 
over sheds, in which plants cannot be left with 
safety for a single night in winter, cannot be 
over-rated. M, 

5304. — Wintering 1 Lobelias and 
M€sembryanthemums. — I do not think 
“A. H. J.” will be able to preserve these plants 
in an unheated frame, even with the greatest 
care. Not only will they not endure even a 
very few degrees of frost, but both soon suffer 
from a confined and stagnant atmosphere, which 
engenders decay, and soon kills them. They 
need an airy shelf near the glass in a light and 
fairly warm greenhouse.—B. C. R. 

- Lobelias can be successfully wintered in 

a cold frame, but the same cannot be said of 
Mesembryanthemums, which require warm and 
dry treatment. This is the way I have for 
some years wintered Lobelias in a cold frarhe. 
In August I cut back some old plants. As soon 
as they have made sufii jient new growth, I pull 
them to pieces and insert the Bingle pieces, ach 
with & piece of root attached, in boxes about 
2^ inches apart each way. Daring the winter, 
if frost be kept out of the frame, these will 
grow luxuriantly. If the w inter be fairly mild 
the foliage will be grown together by the end of 
the year. I have found that if the plants are not 
divided they are liable to damp off during the 
winter if kept in a cold frame. Last year I had 
a quantity of plants in pots that were used for 
conservatory decoration. These had been cut 
back, and had broken afresh. They were put 
in the same frame along with those in , the 
boxes. But whilst those in the boxes were a 
complete success, I lost all of the undivided 
plants in the pots, save one only. We all know 
that shoots that are matted together are more 
liable to suffer from damp than others that are 
more thinly placed, but there appears to me to 
be another reason. These single pieces had room 
every way to extend, whilst only the outside 
pieces of those in clumps could do so. Active 
growth tends to counteract noxious influeqces. 
—L. C. K. . 

5252 -Maiden-hair Ferns from deed. 
—The seed which is saved from the mathred 
fronds of old plants should be sown in the 
winter or early spring, and will under ordinary 
circumstances take about 18 mouths to make 
good stuff in 5 inch and 6 -inch pots. It should 
be sown thickly in well-drained pans of peat or 
very light loam, left rough on the surface, 
and never be watered overhead, yet kept 
moist by dipping, &c. Fla;e in heat, and 
keep close and shaded from every gleam of 
sun. When the tiny seedlings appear, prick 
them off singly, or, if this cannot be done, two, 
three, or four together, into boxes similarly 
prepared, but finer on the surface, and again 
singly as soon as they can be divided. When 
large enough pot off into thumb pots, using 
light peaty or foamy soil, and subsequently Bhlft 
into sixties, then into 5-inch pots, and finally 
into the 6 inch sizes. Keep rather close, moist, 
warm and shaded throughout, and never pick a 
frond until the plants are full-grown.—B. C. R. 

5302.— Plants for winter fl >wering.— 
Violets must have been divided, and replanted 
in the spring in an open, sunny bed ; be lifted 
and potted in autumn, and flowered in a pit or 
very light oool-house, with plenty x>f air. 
Stephanotis can only be obtained from: a well- 
established plant, trained over the roof of a 
warm stove, and even with a high degree of heat 
very few flowers can be obtained before March 
or April. Tree Carnations ought to be strong 
.plants that have been growing in pots in she 
open air, .with all the buds pickedipflL until 
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jSeptember. These bloom best in a very light 
house, kept at 55 degs. to 65 degs., with free 
ventilation whenever anfe.—B. C. R. 

5243.—Carnations in pots.—These plants 
succeed best when not over-potted, but the 
proper size depends upon the variety and the 
Btrength of the plant. Small layers or delicate 
growers will do beet in 6 -inoh pots; a 7 -inch or 

8- inch pot will grow a strong plimt, While a 

9- inch or 10 inch size will be large enough for 
three plants of average size. They must be 
potted very firmly in sound loamy soil, and fed 
with liquid-manure when coming into bloom. 
The ordinary border Carnations should be pro¬ 
pagated yearly by means of either layers or cut¬ 
tings, and the old stumps destroyed ; but the 
tree varieties may be grown on to a very large 
size by giving them a shift into pots about 
2 inches larger every year.—B. C. R. 

5236.—Winter-flowering; climbers.— 

Acacia olfeifolia elegans, Tacsonia Van Volxemi, 
Habrothamnus elegans, H. fasciculatus, and H. 
aurantiacus, Luculia gratis&ima, Plumbago 
rosea, Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora, and Tropaeolum 
Fireball, and Triomphe de Gand. All the above 
are fine, though some require a cool stove tem¬ 
perature to do well. Abutilons and Heliotropes, 
though not strictly climbers, are fine trained to 
a pillar or on a trellis, and so are Camellias on a 
back wall. Several of the species of Fuchsias, 
such as F. spleudens, F. Dominiaua, F. pendula- 
flora, F. corymbiflora, F. rubra, &c., are grand 
in the winter where they have a root-run ; and 
Buch varieties as Lord Beaconsfield and Mrs. 
Bundle also frequently flower freely very early 
in spring.—15. C. R. 

5242.— Water for greenhouse.— Very 
hard water is certainly not desirable for pot 
plants, although many large growers have no¬ 
thing else to use, and yet secure good results. 
It Bhould not, however, be used for syringing, 
as it loaves a white deposit on the foliage and I 
stops up the pores. I believe anti-caloaire is a 
good remedy; it certainly softens the water con¬ 
siderably, and several of my friends use it for 
this purpose constantly.—B. C. R. 

6305.—Wireworms in Camellia pots. 

—It id very doubtful if standing the pots up to the 
rim in lime-water would have any effect upon 
wireworms ; but it would very likely seriously 
injure the Camellias, as the latter will not 
thrive in a soil impregnated with lima The 
best thing is to thrust young Carrots into the 
soil. If wireworms are present they will find 
them, and if the Carrots are drawn out and 
examined daily the wireworms may be killed.— 
E. H. 

5303. —Fuchsias dropping their buds. 
—It is probable the daily watering has done the 
mischief. There arc two principal causes for 
Fuchsia buds dropping. The first is an impure 
atmosphere, either through want of ventilation 
or the combustion of gas ; and the second may 
be triced to a sour condition of the soil through 
over liberal supplies of water. Find out the 
cause and remove it, and the buds will expand 
instead of falling.—E. H. 

529C -Potting up Arum Lilies.—Lift the Callasor 
Arum Lilies about ten days after they have been out round 
with the spade. Stand the -pots on the north side of a 
wall, or a screen of some kina, till the weather becomes 
cold in October.—E. II. 

5251.—Hedysarum gyrans.—I saw this plant 
named in a London seedsman’s catalogue ten or 12 years 
ago (Garter’s, I think); 1 have not seen it since. It is 
easily raised in a hothouse, but only Bhows its flowers off 
on a very hot day in sunshine;— T. Turner. 

5250.— Propagating an American Aloe.— The 
spring is the best time to take suokers of these plants, 
while they are growing freely. They are not at all 
particular as to soil, but a light, porous loam will suit them 
as well as anything. Drain the pots well.—B. C. R. 

5293. — Aspect for a span- roofed 
greenhouse. —This depends principally upon 
the purpose for which the house is required. 
Where the ordinary run of bedding and pot 
plants are cultivated during the winter* with 
Cucumbers or Tomatoes in summer, it is usual 
for the houses to run north and south, as they 
then get the light on both sides equally, while 
the sun acts directly upon the contents in the 
morning and evening, and, being “ end on” at 
mid-day, is the less liable to cause scorc hing . 
A little whitewash is, however, usually sprinkled 
or brushed on the glass in hot weather in order 
to minimise the danger. If, on the other hand, 
ohoioe subjects, such as Gloxinias, Begonias, 
fine named Zonal Pelargooiams, or the like, are 
to be cultivated, the nous# should trend east 


and west, and with a movable blind on either 
side the best results may be obtained. I also 
prefer this position for blooming Zonals, Ac., in 
winter.—B. C. R. 

5247.— Artificial manures for pot 
plants. —Weak soot-water and a solution of 
sulphate of ammonia, half an ounce to the 
gallon, are two exoellent stimulants, and fine 
plants can be grown with these alone ; but 
neither of them possesses the “ body ” of good 
liquid stable or Bheep’s-manure water, and if 
given frequently they soon exhaust the soiL A 
dose or two of dissolved guano often helps a 
plant considerably, but it is too hot and drying 
to be used often. A teaspoonful of Clay's 
fertilizer, sprinkled on the surface of the soil in 
a 5 - inch or 6 -pot, and first pricked and then 
watered in, is an exoellent thing, but it does not 
dissolve in water at all welL—B. C. R. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING-. 

ORNAMENTAL GRA 8 SES FOR ROOM 
DECORATION. 

Ornamental Grasses impart to an arrangement 
of ent flowers for room decoration a lightness 
and distinctive character which Fern fronds, 
handsome as they are, fail to give. Moreover, 
it is difficult to keep up the needful amount of 
cut Ferns without disfiguring the plants ; there¬ 
fore, ornamental Grasses should be grown for 
the purpose, thus sparing many Fern fronds. 
Most of the useful sorts are easily raised from 
seeds. I sow them in March in the open border 
in well-prepared soil; the earlier in the month 
the better, if the weather is favourable. I have 
found the following Bix kinds to be amongst the 
most useful—viz , A groat is nebulosa and 
pulchella. These come into flower early, and 
are about the very lightest that can be grown. 
They are also often grown in .pots, and in this 
manner are useful for furnishing fmrposes. 
Briza maxima and gracilis are two of the best 
of the Quaking Grasses I find the former to 
be especially valuable, and to arrange well with 
Water Lilies and similar things. This sort is 
also one of the beat for cutting and dry ing for 
later use. If cut while the deep green tintu in 
it, it retains its colour better than if left till it 
has assumed a brownish tinge. The Turk’s 
Head Grass (Lagurus ovatus) is one of the moat 
distinct kinds, as well as one of the best for 
keeping purposes, if treated as jtist advised in 
the case of the Briza. For bold arrangements 
in association with large flowers this is an ex 
cellent kind. Another valuable Grass is Era- 
grostis elegaus. This is a later kind than those 
previously named, and it comes in useful for cut 
purposes up .to the time when the early frost» 
spoil its colour. It is a somewhat stronger sort 
than the others; when well grown it attains a 
height of from 2 feet to 2i feet. It should, 
therefore, be allowed more room than the others 
in which to develop itself. The following sorts 
are also all useful and distinct—viz., Anthox&n- 
thum gracile, Brizopyrum siculum, Bromus 
brizeeformis, and giganteus, Hordeum jubatum, 
and Pa 3 palum elegans. Two newer kinds are 
Briza spicata and Bromus patulus nanus, both of 
which are good and useful Grasses. The Grasse j 
here enumerated taken collectively are about 
the best that can be raised annually from seed. 
The Feather Grass (Stipa pennata) and S. 
elegantissima, may be increased by division 
perhaps with more oertain results than from 
seeds. These ornamental Grasses are all valu¬ 
able in their season, and for preserving for use 
afterwards -not, however, after they have been 
disfigured by drying. When those raised from 
seed are well above the soil it will be well to 
thin out any kind that has come up too thickly. 
This will throw more stamina into those that are 
left, rendering them more durable. The follow- 
ingannuals are all useful, associated with Grasses 
—viz.,Campanula Loreyi, and its white variety, 
Catananche ccerulea. Sweet Sultan (yellow), 
Rhodanthes, Linum grandifiorum coooineum, 
the Com Flowers in various colours, dwarf Pop¬ 
pies, single Dahlias, and last, but not least, 
GypsophUa elegans, and its variety rosea. Many 
more annuals might be named, but these are 
among the best floral arrangement in conjunc¬ 
tion with Grasses. One of the hardy perennials 
suitable for the purpose in view, and that might 
be raised from seed, is Chelone barbata ooocinea; 
this, when in flower, yields good spikes for 
trumpet raws. B. 
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advise yon to take up the plants in fine weather 
early in November. After having taken ont the 
soil to a depth of 1 foot, place a thickness of 
4 inches of good rotten manure in the bottom, 
and stir it lightly with a fork, so as to mix the 
manure with the lower stratum of earth. After 
having put half of the soil back in its place, add 
another layer of manure, and fork up as before. 
The Roses may then be replanted, but do not 
put back all the soil if it is likely to raise the 
surface of the bed too much. I seriously advise 
you not to prune your Rose-trees at all next 
year. If this treatment does not restore them to 
vigorous health you. may safely conclude that 
there is something in the soil that does not suit 
them, as I do not think the aspect in which they 
are growing has anything to ao with their weak 
growth.—J. C. C. 

5290.— Rose Fortune’s Yellow.— This 
Rose is not hardy in all cases ; but I should not 
hesitate to plant it against a wall facing south, 
if the position is sheltered. So far as my obser¬ 
vation goes of the behaviour of this Rose in the 
west of England—and I have had it on a wall 
with a west aspect for several years—it is not 
the frost of winter that injures the growth, but 
the cold wind of spring. It is a Rose very easily 
excited into growth by a few days of warm 
weather, and which growth is liable to get in¬ 
jured.—J. C. C. 

5323. —Roses for a cold house.—I sup¬ 
pose, from your inquiry, that you intend to train 
the Marshal Niel and the two Gloires under 
the roof. If that is so, I advise you to plant 
only one of old Gloire, as you have not room for 
so many strong-growing Roses. To plant as 
climbers I should advise you to confine your se¬ 
lection to four sorts ; these should include Mar£- 
chal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, and its red variety, 
and William Allen Richardson. These should 
be planted along one side of the border, which 
will leave you room for a row of dwarf plants in 
front of them, which should consist of Tea Roses, 
and may include the following : Eboile de Lyon 
(yellow), Hon. Edith Gifford (flesh colour), 
Madame Jules Margottin (pink), Perle de Lyon 
(deep-yellow). Souvenir d’un Ami (rose), Lady 
Mary FitzWilliam (deep-pink), and Sunset 
(fawn).—J. C. C. 

5294.— Tea Roses for pot culture.— 
Catherine Mermet, David Pradel, Gloire de 
Dijon, Niphetos, Homere, Isabella Sprunt, 
Innocente Pirola, Madame Margottin, Madame 
Hippolyte Jamain, Madame Falcot, Souvenir 
d’un Ami, and Andre Schwartz. These are all 
first-claw kinds, and the above selection will 
embrace a wide range of colour. Madame 
Berard may be substituted for Gloire de Dijon, 
if desired. They are very similar in flower, bat 
the former is, perhaps, not quite so strong a 
grower.—B. C. R. 

- As most of the Tea Roses are suitable 

for pot culture, you can hardly make a mistake 
in making a selection, if you omit those of 
vigorous growth, such as Gloire de Dijon. You 
will find the following to suit you : The Bride, 
Grace Darling, Madame Falcot, Sunset, Perles 
des Jardins, Madame Lambard, Marie Van 
Houtte, Catherine Mermet, W. F. Bennett, 
Letty Coles, Narcisse, and President.—J. C. C. 

5324. —Banksian Rose.— It is not at all 
likely that the insertion of a bud of another 
Rose on the branch of the Banksian had any¬ 
thing to do with its flowering this season. The 
fact that it never flowered before, after being 
planted twelve years, is quite in character with 
the behaviour of this Rose, when it is planted in 
good soil, although perhaps twelve years is 
rather longer than usual. At anyrate it 
generally takes the plants several years to get 
to a flowering size. No doubt in the case of 
your friend’s plant the heat and drought of last 
summer had something to do with it. The 
growth got better ripened, which always favours 
the better development of the flowers on this 
class of Roses.—J. C. C. 

6284.—Rose Reve d’Or.—This Rose will thrive on a 
wall with an east aspect, if fairly well sheltered.—J. 0. 0. 

6295.—Worms and Roees.-Unless numerous, 
worms in a bed of Roses will not do muoh harm. They 
may be got rid of by watering the bed with lime-water. 
This will make them come to the surface, when they 
mould be gathered up. The lime-water will not hurt the 
Roses, and may be repeated, if necessary.—E. II. 

- Unless there is an unusual number of 

worms in the soil of your Rose beds they will 
not do any harm. If you wish to feet rid of 
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them you must use lime-water to water the beds 
with, and collect the worms as they come to the 
surface. To make lime-water you must get 
half-a-bushel of fresh lime and place it in a 
barrel, then pour upon it about 12 gallons of 
water. As soon as the lime is all slaked and 
the water clear apply it to the Rose beds 
through an ordinary water-can with a rose on. 
—J. C. C. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MUTILATING TOMATO PLANTS. 

If one may judge from what one sees, it would 
appear that some people find a good deal of 
pleasure or else amusement in cutting off the 
leaves of their Tomato plants, for it is not at all 
an uncommon occurrence to find long lines of 
plants with every fully developed leaf cut off, 
except one or two near the tops of the shoots, and 
this, too, at a time when the fruit requires all the 
assistance it can get from the roots and branches, 
for I notice that this wholesale mutilation of the 
plants takes place as soon as a few fruits begin to 
show colour, and the same practice continued at 
intervals of time through the season. On what 
grounds the operators in this case base their 
practice I cannot tell; but this I know, that it 
is opposed to all the laws of nature, and there¬ 
fore it cannot be right; and were it not that the 
Tomato is a patient and enduring plant it would 
have succumbed to the treatment long ago. In 
all that has been written on the cultivation of 
the Tomato by practical men not one has sug¬ 
gested the removal of all the principal leaves at 
one time. Most, or all, writers advise the 
judicious thinning out of some of the large leaves 
to let light and air into the fruit, and so careful 
was one writer in Gardening recently to advise 
that too many leaves should not be removed, 
that he stated that some of the largest, if the 
fruit was too much shaded, should be cut in half 
rather than ba cut off altogether. Sounder or 
more rational advice was never given. It is not 
necessary to enter into a lengthened argument 
about the leaves being the lungs of plants. At 
the same time, a plain statement of the fact may 
enable those who have not stopped to consider 
whether it is so or not, to understand how much 
harm they are doing. I have proved it over and 
over again that when all the principal leaves are 
cut off at one time that the fruit suddenly stops 
swelling, or so nearly so as to be quite evident to 
an ordinary observer, and does not commence to 
swell again until new leaves are formed. I hope 
this brief note may be the means of setting some¬ 
one thinking who has not hitherto done so before 
he acts. If the plants are too much crowded 
the removal of a few leaves at different times 
will do no harm, providing it is only a few ; but 
very often in the case of vigorous-growing 
plants, it is better to cut out a branch or two, to 
let in the needful amount of light and air. 

___ J. C.C. 

POTATOES FOR SEED. 

Different opinions are held with regard to 
taking Potatoes out of the ground that are dis¬ 
eased early in the season, as well as to ex¬ 
posing those that are required for seed to the 
air, so as to get the skin of the tubers hardened 
and green. Some maintain that the sound 
tubers keep as well in the ground as out of it, 
while others hold a contrary opinion. I think 
myself that the Potatoes that are required for 
eatingareaswell left in the ground, but in the case 
of. those required for seed, I have proved again 
this season that the sooner they are lifted, after 
the leaves are affected and exposed to the air, the 
better. Having to superintend the management 
of a rather large breadth, planted with early 
kinds, I had sufficient number of each sort dug 
up and thrown out on the surface a fortnight 
ago to furnish seed for another year. I spread 
the tubers out singly, and let them remain ex¬ 
posed to the air. The sorts so dealt with are 
several varieties of the Ashleaf type, as well as 
American sorts, and although a greater portion 
of them are diseased, I find, on examining those 
left in the ground, that the latter are in much 
the worst condition. Setting it at a low average, 
I am sure I have saved 20 per cent, more Pota¬ 
toes by exposing them to the air and allowing 
them to get green than I shall get out of those 
still remaining in the ground. But I do not 
think it is any advantage to lift Pota¬ 
toes after the haulm has been affected 


several days. They mast be taken out of the 
ground as soon as the leaves are affected, or it 
will do no good. But the most convincing proof 
I have had that the action of the air does arrest 
the spread of the disease in the tubers occurred 
in the case of one lot of Ashleafs, from which 
all the haulm was pulled as soon as I saw the 
first affected leaves. The man who pulled up 
the haulm did not do his work very carefully, 
for he drew out with it a good few of the 
tubers, and left them on the ground. When I 
collected these said tubers to-day I found very 
few of them diseased, but on digging up those 
left in the ground I did not find one sound one 
in fifty, i think this clearly shows that the 
sooner those Potatoes that are required for seed 
are out of the ground the better. J. C.C. 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Autumn and winter Mushrooms. 
Mushroom beds made up now are usually 
very prolific. There appears to be more vitalty 
in the materials, and the spawn works more 
vigorously than at other seasons ; hence it is 
that many growers make up a number of beds 
at this season. Though not averse to open-air 
beds, I always prefer them under cover, as 
when protected by a roof of some kind, they 
give less trouble in covering, Ac. ; and, if pos¬ 
sible, it is as well to have some means of afford¬ 
ing artificial heat, but not to use it so long ai 
the temperature of the building does not fail 
below 55 degs. Very often if several beds are 
at work in the same building, the warmth 
generated by fermentation will keep the house 
warm enough. It will be a great advantage if 
the building is ceiled, either in the usual waz 
or a temporary ceiling of mats or straw cai 
easily be arranged. This is very useful in equa¬ 
lising the temperature. 

Collecting the materials. —I have used 
Moss litter when it has been employed in the 
stables with a fair amount of success, but I prefer 
the manure where straw has been used for litter, 
though the two mixed together in equal propor¬ 
tions gives very good results. If the manu,re 
comes fresh from the stable shake it over and 
remove just the longest of the litter. This may 
either be dried and reserved for covering the 
beds, or it may be used as a foundation. If the 
manure is fresh, spread it in a shallow ridge 
ia an open shed to expose a large surface to 
the drying influence of the atmosphere, and 
yet be in sufficient bulk to ferment mildly. 
When it has become warm enough to emit steam, 
turn it over and intermix it by throwing the out¬ 
sides into the centre. This will dissipate a good 
deal of moisture, and in the course of three 
or four days the process must be repeated. 
If the manure is very fresh, it may require to 
be turned a third time, and usually the ferment¬ 
ing and drying process occupies from ten to 
twelve days. If time is important, the fermenta¬ 
tion may to a certain extent be dispensed with 
by mixing fresh loamy soil, at the rate of one of 
soil to four or five of manure, mixing thoroughly, 
and when well blended leave in a heap till 
warm, then turn over, and mix, and make up 
the bed. 

In making the bed firmness is most im¬ 
portant. Not only does the spawn run better 
in a firm bed, but the temperature is more 
equal, and the beds are, consequently, more 
lasting. First lay down a layer of manure, 
5 inches or 6 inches thick, and beat or tread it 
as firmly as possible; then add another 
layer, and repeat the treading or beating, 
and so on until the requisite depth has 
been obtained. The question of size and 
depth of bed is in one sense iniportant, 
especially if the building is unheated, 
aB the larger the bed, if well constructed, the 
more uniform and lasting the beat. As a rule, 
12 inches will be deep enough in a well-con¬ 
structed building not much influenced by ex¬ 
ternal temperature. And Borne addition should 
be made to the size of the bed if the conditions, 
as regards temperature, are fluctuating. In 
cold buildings and in the open air the best shape is 
that of a ridge, with sides somewhat rounded, 
3 feet wide at the base and 2& feet high, and all 
to be made as firm as feet can make it. When 
complete, if the materials are right, there will 
be a certain amount of elasticity in the bed suffi¬ 
cient to induce a steady fermentation; the 
manure should be obtained from stables where 
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the hones are receiving hard food, such as hay 
and Oats. 

Spawning the beds. —Where Mushrooms are 
grown largely it would be too expensive to buy the 
spawn, and neither is it necessary, as one bed can 
easily be spawned from another in bearing, if the 



The true edible Mushroom (Agaricus oampeetris). 


exhaustive stage has not been reached ; but in a 
general way the small grower buys his spawn, 
and it should be as new and fresh as possible. 
When old spawn is used there is a danger that 
it may have deteriorated from bad keeping. The 
dryer spawn is kept the better until it is broken 
up and inserted in the bed, as the smallest 
amount of damp causes the white, filmy threads 
to move, and exhaustion soon sets in. As soon 
as the temperature of the bed is steady, at 
85 degs., or not exceeding 90 dega., break up the 
spawn into pieces about 2 inches or 3 inches in 
diameter, and insert the B9ts or pieces in the 
bed 2 inches or so beneath the surface, or at 
least deep enough for them to be buried in the 
manure, and 9 inches apart each way. Give an¬ 
other good beating, and leave for three or four 
days, and, if the temperature still remains 
steady at from 80 to 85, place on the covering 
of soil, which should be 1^ inches deep of good, 
fresh garden mould, free from stones ; make it 
quite firm by beating with the back of the spade, 
giving the finishing touch by dipping the spade 
in a pail of water and drawing over we surface, 
bo as to leave it quite smooth. 

Covering. —This may or may not be advis¬ 
able. If the temperature continues steady, and 
there is reason to believe the spawn is running 
freely without covering, there will be no need 
to cover ; but, if the temperature falls, a cover¬ 
ing of soft straw or old hay will keep it steady 
and check evaporation, in a general way, I 
recommend a light covering over the bed ; but 
there are cases where a covering is not required. 

After management. —If all things go well, 
clusters of white Mushrooms will be thrusting 
their tiny heads through the surface of the bed in 
about five or six weeks; but a week or two 
before that period arrives, if, on examination of 
the bed, the surface is dry, sprinkle it lightly with 
tepid water ; only sufficient should be given to 
moisten the surface, as beyond this its tendency 
will be to lower the temperature, and that 
would, at that stage, be a disadvantage. The 
atmosphere of the building must be kept moist 
by sprinkling the floors and walls, or, if 
there is any difficulty about this, hang some old 
sacks or mats on the walls, and syringe them 
occasionally. This will create a nice genial 
atmosphere. From 55 degs. to 60 degs. is 
the most suitable temperature for the Mush¬ 
room-house, and if it falls much below this 
the bed will cease to bear, although, if 
kept moderately dry, the spawn will not 
die, but simply remain dormant till the con¬ 
ditions are more favourable. I think the best 
way to gather Mushrooms is to give them a 
gentle twist, or they may be cut with a knife, 
and the bottoms of the stalks removed in a day 
or two, when they may be easily detached with¬ 
out any disturbance. Thesurfaoe of the beds 
must be kept generally .moist, but no heavy 
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waterings should be given until the bearing is 
falling off, and then a good soaking of warm 
liquid-manure will be a great help in stimulating 
production. E. Hobday. 


New Potato Rural New Yorker.— 

In April of the present year I received a tuber 
of this new Potato from Messrs. Thorburn, of 
Hew York, U.S., for trial, and I have just lifted 
the crop, and it certainly is a very handsome 
variety, and quite free from disease, and of ex¬ 
cellent quality when cooked. It is a white skin 
variety, and the tubers are all of good size, 
without running into Buch coarse, misshapen 
tubers as some of the newer kinds do, and al¬ 
though it was rather late when I planted this 
particular tuber, and it did not get such a good 
position as it otherwise would have done, I 
shall certainly give it a fairer trial next year, as 
I believe it is likely to make a good standard 
variety.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

5321. —Tomato-gTowing’ on a wall.— 
There is no reason why good Tomatoes could 
not be grown in such a position. They do not, 
however, like clay, and some of this had better 
be burnt and replaced in the border, adding a 
little manure at the same time. You can raise 
the plana from seed if you have a warm green¬ 
house or frame, otherwise they must be pur¬ 
chased. Plant out at the end of May. The 
seed should be sown early in March.—B. 0. R. 

-Tomatoes will suooeed in the position named if 

trained thinly. Dig up the ground in autumn or winter, 
so that it may be exposed to the weather. Much will 
depend upon having strong plants to turn out by the 
third week in May. It will be better to buy unless there 
are means to raise them under glass.—E. H. 

6297.— Red Cabbage pickle.— Cut the Cabbage 
when dry, take off all dead leaves, then cut it up Into fine 
shreds, and lay a good handful of salt on it. Let it lay all 
night, then turn it over to drain the salt off. Put it into 
bottles, with piokling seasonings and vinegar, whioh must 
not be boiled; about one and a-half ounces of piokling 
seasoning to one quart of the best red vinegar.—C. F. S. 

6300.—Forcing Rhubarb.— Perhaps the very best 
Rhubarb for early forcing is a variety called Paragon. For 
later use, and to obtain a large quantity of fine produce, the 
Victoria is unrlrailed.—E. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

IVY UNDER TREES. 

-It is often found difficult to find a suitable plant 
to grow and cover the ground under trees in 

E leasure grounds where Grass does not succeed; 

ut Ivy, if skilfully planted, and care be taken 
to tram it properly over the ground the first 
season or two, will be found to give satisfaction 
in most cases. Although it may be considered 
to be a very curious kind of underwood, seeing 
that it is a climber, it is, nevertheless, one of 
the best possible carpets for ground under large 
trees. Planters should bear in mind that olose 
to the stems of these there can be no moistnre 
or nourishment. Notwithstanding this, how¬ 
ever, pits are dug close to the trees, where, as a 
matter of course, the plants fail. The only way 
to make a good carpet under large trees, stand¬ 
ing singly or in groups, is to make the pits for 
the plants outside the drip of the spreading 
branches, and, If possible, clear of the extreme 
points of the branches ; thus situated, the Ivy 
roots will have the benefit of sun, and rain, and 
moisture. Care must, however, be taken to 
keep the roots free from drip from the points of 
the branches, for Ivy, like most other plants, is 
very impatient of drip falling upon its roots. 
To procure a quick ana satisfactory carpet, the 
Ivy must be planted from 3 feet to 5 feet apart. 
Make the pits large enough to hold about one 
or two bushels of fresh, loamy soil, enriohed 
with a little rotten manure. After planting 
and firming the soil well, give each plant a good 
soaking with water. It will be found more 
profitable to put out strong, well-rooted plants 
than weak ones, and, if required to be planted 
during the summer months, plants growing 
in pots should be selected. The points of 
the shoots must be directed inwards, peg¬ 
ging them down until they reach the bole of 
the tree. In this way a smooth green carpet 
will be speedily formed. No matter how barren 
the ground under the trees is the Ivy will grow 
and progress rapidly if the roots are provided 
for in the way just described. Another good 
effect is, it will kill all the weeds as soon as it 
assumes the lead. When thoroughly established 
the points of the young growths will need cut¬ 


ting in to keep it close and compact. Some¬ 
times Barberries are planted at intervals in the 
Ivy carpet, and with good effect, the yellow 
flowers contrasting well with the green Ivy 
leaves underneath the spreading branches of a 
large deciduous Oak or specimen Cedar. St. 
John’s Wort, when planted close to the edge of 
Ivy, forms a good companion to it, growing 
dwarf and flowering freely. Butcher’s Broom 
may also be planted with good effect near the 
edge of the Ivy oarpet. It growi well in any 
soil, and in almost any position. C. W. 


BIGNONIA RADICANS. 

This beautiful old hardy climbing shrub is at 
this time of year again in bloom in many a 
garden in the warmer parts of the country, 
where it flourishes to perfection against walls or 
some such protection. I have seen it in past 
times very beautiful in various gardens in Sussex 
and Surrey, and in one instance the entire front 
of a house was covered with it, every shoot 
being tipped with a cluster of long, trumpet¬ 
shaped blooms of that peculiar reddish-brown 
colour that makes the plant so different from 
any other, and, therefore, more noticeable. The 
pinnate foliage, too, is so elegant, that even in 
the absence of flowers the plant is a wall-cover¬ 
ing of singular beauty. The most successful 
way of inducing it to flower freely is to prune it 
in closely in late autumn, so that only tne well- 
ripened wood, which is less liable to injury from 
frost, remains. In any case it is advisable to 
take precaution, for though the shrub is quite 
hardy in the south it is not worth while to risk 
it in the midlands and further north. It is a 
simple matter to protect a plant with either a 
mat or straw covering in winter, and certainly 
such a beautiful climber is well worthy of the 
trouble. This Bignonia clings to a wall or tree- 
trunk by its stem-roots like an Ivy ; therefore, 
no nailing of the shoots is needed if it is regu¬ 
larly pruned so as not to become too top heavy. 
I have seen it running up stems of trees like 
Ivy, but then it does not often bloom freely, be¬ 
cause the shoots do not become sufficiently 
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ripened by sun and exposure; but if the tree- 
trunk is dead and there is no shade, it flourishes 
as well as against a wall, and a more beautiful 
covering for a dead tree could not be found. One 
would expect to find the climbing Bignonia 
commoner than it is in English gardens at the 
present day, seeing that it was introduced from 
urigiral from 
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the Southern States of North America nearly 
250 years ago. It is happily a common plant in 
nurseries, and good plants of it may be bought 
cheaply. There is a variety called major san- 
guinea and atro-purpurca, the flowers of which 
are of a different colour from those of the type, 
and in other respects it is superior. W. 


5309.—Evergreen flowering shrubs* 
—The following are good flowering evergreens, 
if suitable positions can be made : Rhododen- 
drone, Kalmias, and Andromedas will be very 
beautiful, but it will be useless to plant them in 
a limestone soil. Hardy Heaths, again, are a 
great success in some gardens, but fail in others. 
The Barberries are indispensable everywhere. 
Daphne cneorumandponticum, Garrya elliptica, 
double-flowered Gone, Laurustinus, Strawberry- 
tree (Arbutus), in variety. Hollies are both 
flowering and fruiting shrubs; so are also the 
Aucubas and the Pernettyas, including the new 
hybrids. The tree-ivies are quite indispensable, 
as they are very handsome in winter when they 
gain size. Escallonia macrantha is a beautiful 
evergreen shrub. The Laurels, Boxes, and Yew- 
trees are flowering evergreens of considerable 
value for the shrubbery and lawn. The Japanese 
Privets, and, in mild situations, the evergreen 
Magnolias, are very effective. The Cedar of 
Lebanon might, I suppose, be called a flowering 
evergreen tree, and Lawson's Cypress would 
also come under the same category. Yuccas 
may be had in some variety, and, if skilfully 
disposed, will be a special feature. The Ce- 
tonias, too, will be interesting, creeping over 
steep declivities, or to form low masses on brick¬ 
work. The Gaultherias, shallon and procum- 
bens, are interesting, but require peaty soil. The 
Bay is a flowering evergreen of some merit.— 
E. H. 

5298.—Seedling HoHies.— Where seed 
ling Hollies are largely grown it is usual to 
leave them in the seed-bed two years; but if 
there are only a few plants, and it is desirable 
to push them on, they may be transplanted at 
the end of the first year, or, say, in April follow¬ 
ing. The subsequent treatment is very simple, 
and will consist in transplanting every two years 
or so to give more space for growth as they 
require it until they are planted out finally.— 
Ei H. 

FRUIT. 

THE BEST APPLES. 

If I were asked to name the two best Apples in 
cultivation I should say Lord Suffield for kitchen 
use, and Cox’s Orange Pippin for the dessert 
If anyone interested in Apple culture will take 
the trouble to look over the fruit reports from 
all parts of the kingdom they will find Cox’s 
Orange Pippin receives a greater number of com¬ 
mendations than any other dessert Apple, either 
new or old. It is not only a sure cropper and a 
good-looking Apple, of the very ideal size for 
dessert, but it is the best flavoured of any Apple 
I know. I may add that its habit of growth is 
not so robust as to militate against its fruitful¬ 
ness, and therefore it begins to bear freely in 
quite a young state. Of the merits of Lord 
Suffield it is needless to enter upon, for it is so 
well known as the most prolific of early Fill- 
basket kinds, that hardly a garden can be found 
without it, at least in the southern parts of the 
kingdom ; the only drawback to its being even 
more extensively grown than it is, is the fact of 
its being a non-keeper; but with a little care it 
may be made to supply a very long succession of 
fruit. It is with me the very first to be of a size 
fit for cooking purposes, and by gathering and 
using from the tree as long as possible, and then 
storing the remainder in a cool, airy place, I get 
a supply from this one sort alone over a longer 
period than any other kind, either early or late ; 
and if to these excellent kinds are added a few of 
the latest keepers for both kitchen and dessert 
use, a supply of Apples will be assured, for I may 
add that this is not nearly so well done by 
growing a whole catalogue of sorts, but by 
haying a selection of the very best and.most 
reliable kinds that have proved their claims to 
universal culture by results already attained by 
growers of them for everyday use. J. G. H. 


5301.—Unfruitful Pear-tree.— The roots 
of the Pear-tree have .gqne down inlp the sub- 
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soil, nod until their connection therewith is 
severed there will be no satisfactory crop of 
fruit The best plan to adopt will be to open 
a trench at the front of the border 2£ feet or 
3 feet wide, and 8 feet or 10 feet from the trunk 
of the tree. Then with forks work out the soil, 
saving as many roots as possible, to within 
3 feet of the trunk of the tree, laying the roots 
back on the surface. When that point has been 
reached, undermine the ball as much as possible, 
and try to out the roots which descend perpendi¬ 
cularly. In filling in the border, obtain some 
soil from another part of the garden to put 
round the roots. Shorten the long naked roots 
before laying them in the border, cutting away 
all those which are bruised and damaged. New 
fibres will spring away from those roots laid 
within a foot or so of the surface, and their 
action will Boon bring fertility. I should have 
no hesitation in setting about the work at onoe, 
but if the leaves wilted in the sun, I should use 
the engine to keep them fresh, and han£ mats 
or something, over when the sun was bright to 
keep up their activity. By a little attention a 
season will be gained, as some of the buds now 
in oourse of formation may be converted into 
blossom buds next season.—E. H. 


GATHERING FRUIT. 

The season for gathering fruit has once more 
arrived, and, although it may appear a ve$r 
simple matter to pluck fruit from a tree, there 
is, nevertheless, a right and wrong way ; and it 
is by no means rare for a whole season’s care to 
be in a great measure upset by careless gather¬ 
ing of the fruit. Of course, there is a deal of 
difference in gathering of the fruit as to whether 
it is for immediate use or storing for the winter, 
as in the latter case a small bruise may lead to 
the deoay and loss of the fruit; and when the 
long-keeping Apples and Pears come to their 
turn for gathering be sure to handle them as 
carefully as eggs ; and, above all, do not gather 
a day before you are compelled to do so, as, the 
season being late, they will need every day they 
can have on the tree to perfect their growth. 
But, beside the injury to the fruit, there is the 
danger of injuring the trees by using ladders 
too neavy for the trees, and thereby splitting 
the branches or knocking off the spurs, for, in 
spite of a theory that prevails in some of the 
fruit growing counties that Walnuts and some 
other fruit-trees are more prolific when thrashed 
than when carefully gathered, I must hold to 
the conviction that the wanton breaking of the 
branches of a fruit-tree is, to say the least, a 
barbarous mode of increasing its fruitfulness ; 
and even in hand picking there is danger of 
stripping the bark off tender shoots in gathering. 
I may mention the Morello Cherry as an 
instance of a fruit that clings so tightly to the 
parent stems as to frequently tear off not only 
the buds at the base, but the bark on the shoot 
as well, and to obviate this I always use Grape 
scissors for gathering my Morellos, and since 
adopting the plan I fina my crop of fruit far 
greater than before. I may remark that Pears 
are, as a rule, better gathered and put in the 
store for a few days than eaten direct from the 
tree, even if they are of the very early kinds, 
for if allowed to drop dead ripe they are quite 
woolly and flavourless in the place of being sweet 
and juicy. J. G. H. 


5307.— Old Apple-trees. —Bone-meal, or 
any other kind of manure, will have some value 
as a top-dressing to old Apple-trees. Perhaps 
the most useful application will be a heavy 
dressing of decayed manure from a farmyard, 
where beasts have been fed on oil-cake, if con¬ 
venient. Fork it in, and leave the autumn 
rains to dilute it and convey it to the roots.— 
E. H. 

4888. — Management of Vines. — It 
would appear that “T. 8. ” bought his 
vinery, including the Vines in it, and that he 
wishes to perfect and gather, before Christmas, 
the crop that they now carry. There ought to 
be no difficulty m this, provided ordinary re¬ 
quirements are attended to—such as, if 
necessary, reducing the crop by any overplus, 
thinning the bunches, and attending to proper 
ventilation, &c. ; but“ T. 8.” should not think 
of removing the Vines with the house—they are 
too old for that; young plants will be far pre¬ 
ferable.— J. M., South Haunts, 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening fret of charge if correspondents follow the rule*, 
here laid down for their guidance. AH communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pcb- 
lisfirr. The name and address of the sender arc required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot alioays be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


5360. —Spent Hops for potting.—Are spent Hops 
of any value for potting purposes?—O. J. M. 

6861.—Teasel.— Would someone be good enough to 
inform me if the Teasel is still cultivated for dressing 
cloth?— Ted. 

5362.—Climber for a wire arch.— What is the best 
evergreen climber for a wire arch, exposed to east and 
north winds ?— Jam. 

5368. —Bottling Kidney Beane.—Would someone 
kindly inform me how I may best bottle Kidney Besns for 
winter use, and when ?—S. Vincent. 

5361. — Propagating Pyrus i aponloa. —When is 
the best time to strike Pyrus japonfoa outtingf, and what 
treatment would they require ?— Fred. 

6865.—Budding or grafting a Plum-tree.—I 
wish to bud or graft a Plum-tree. Which way is the best 
to make it come into bearing quickly ?— Frkd. 

6366.—Transplanting Chrysanthemums.— May 
I safely move Chrysanthemums from one garden to 
another at the present time ?— Nicotian a Arraus. 

5367.—Vegetable Marrow marmalade.—Would 
some reader of Gardkning kindly give me a good receipt 
for making Vegetable Marrow marmalade ?— Frkd. 

5388. — White Cape Hyacinth (Hyacinth™ 
(Galtonia) candicans).—Would the seed of this Hyacinth, 
if sown now, produce plants that will bloom next year?— 
Frkd. 

5369. —Making hand bouquets.— will someone 
kindly tell me the best way of making these bouquets, and 
what material should be used for the foundation?— 
G. M. S. 

6370.—Plante under Roses.— I should be much 
obliged for a list of plants that oan be raised from seed, or 
otherwise, possible to be grown under Boses, without 
Injury to the latter ?—F. E. B. 

5371. —Creeper for a cold conservatory.— What 
would be a suitable creeper for a small conservatory, 
facing west and north, where there will be only enough 
heat to exolude frost ?—H. P. C. 

5372. —Treatment of garden soil— What is the 
best treatment for a portion of a garden in which a quantity 
of oold, vellow clay subsoil has been brought to the surface 
by injudicious subeoiling?—J am. 

6378. — Plante In a Cucumber-house. — Will 
some experienced gardener be kind enough to inform me 
what plants are suitable for growing in the same house as 
Cucumbers are in ?—A Beginner. 

6874.—Flowers for a shady garden.—I should 
be glad to know of some good flowers for a shady garden, 
partly open and partly under trees ? Anemones will not 
do, nor will Ranunculus ?—F. E. B. 

6375.— Clematis and Rose.—Will someone please to 
tell me if Clematis Lady Caroline Neville will injure a Roie 
(Blairi No. 2) if allowed to twine round It ? Both Clematis 
and Rose are young plants.—W. H. J. 

6876. — Culture of Bananas.—Will someone kindly 
tell me how to grow these, what soil I shall require, if in 
pots or tubs, and the temperature required, and what 
length of time it takes to mature the fruit?—G. B. 8. 

6877. — Wintering seedling plants.—I have some 
seedlings of Pansies, Sweet Williams, Delphiniums, Gaillar- 
dias, and Foxgloves. Shall I keep them in a oold frame 
all the winter, or plant them out in the borders ?—O. O. 

5378. —Manure for an allotment garden.—I 
have an allotment garden, of 20 rods in extent. Would 
two loads of road-sorapings and one of lime be enough 
manure for this season, or would anything else be better?— 
Frkd. 

5379. — Saving Stock seed.—I have some very flue 
double German Ten-week Stooks In my garden. Is there 
any way of obtaining seed from them, and, if so, can it be 
depended on for produoing a good percentage of double 
flowers ?—Sunflowkr. 

5380 . — Sowing seeds of the wild sweet Violets 

—Will someone kindly tell me how and when to put in 
seeds of the wild Sweet Violet (Viola oderata) ? When will 
the plants oome up, and what should be their after-treat¬ 
ment ?—J. A. Holland. . 

6381. -Passion-flower Constance Elliott.—I 
have a white Passion-flower (Constance Elliott) growing up 
a wooden fence, facing south-west. How should I protect 
it during the winter ? Locality, between the Kentiah and 
and Camden Town roads.—O. C. 

6382. — Growing Musk in a window.— in cultivat¬ 

ing Musk in a window is it good or bad to water always In 
the sauoer, and not overhead ? Should the window never 
he opened, and will exposure to a strong sun be desirable 
if the plant Is kept moist?—G. B, i i itjino 
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6383. —Auriculas In a sitting-room window. 
—Could I i? row stage Auriculas in a lifting* room window 
facing north-east, and which only gets the earliest morning 
rays of the sun for a very short while ? The only other posi¬ 
tion I oan command la south.—C. B. 

6384. —Destroying red ants.— Will someone kindly 
inform me what is the best way of getting rid of red ants, 
which have got possession of the basement story of an old 
building? They appear to find a lodging place in the 
interstioes of the walls and floors,—J. B. 

6383.—Budding an Apricot and Peach-tree — 
I have an Aprioot-tree, grown from a seed, and I should 
like to know if it will require budding, and, if so, when is 
the time to do so, and how is the operation performed ? 
The seedling tree is three years old this summer. I should 
also like to know if a seedling Peach requires budding ?— 
Budding Apricot. 

5386. —Treatment ofaLilium monadelphum. 
—Would someone kindly advise me what to do with a bulb 
of this Lily, whioh 1 got last year and potted ? Instead of 
blooming, or even growing, it has split up into three bulbs, 
and is now making healthy roots. Shall I keep It In the 
pot, or plant it out, and, if the latter, what is the best soil 
and situation for it ?—W. H. J. 

5387. —Saving Tomato and Leek seed.—I grow 
a number of Tomatoes every year, and should be obliged 
if anyone could inform me how best to save the seed, and 
dear it of the pulp ; and I also grow a few heads of Leek 
seed yearly, and find considerable diffloulty in separating 
the husks and seeds? What prooess is adopted by those 
who grow it in quantity ?—B. F. B. 

5388. —Plants for a Cliff.— I have a cliff In my garden, 
about 180 feet long and 20 feet high, facing my carriage- 
drive at Liverpool. There are numerous small cavities and 
tiny ledges in the cliff where soil could be plaoed. Would 
anyone kindly inform me what would be the moeteffeotive 
way of oovering it with plants, as it is most unsightly at 
present ? It had the sun nearly all day.—S. P. 0. 

6380.— Chrysanthemum Mr. C. Carey.— Would 
someone kindly inform me if the above is a good late white 
Chrysanthemum ? I am growing it in considerable 
quantity for out bloom, but am told by a neighbouring 
florist that it is described in some catalogues as a single- 
flowered kind. Perhaps some reader of Gardkninq who 
has flowered it would kindly describe it ? — Market 
Grower. ■ 


6307.— Christmas Boses.— I have a email tub fun 
of these plants. Will someone kindly tell me how to keep 
them in the winter? 1 have a greenhouse I oould put 
them in, or should I leave them out-of-doors, and should I 
give them any manure-water?—E. B. 

&39S.—Currant bushes losing their leaves.— 
Would someone kindly tell me the reason of my red and 
white Currant hushes losing all their leaves about the end 
of July? There is no insect apparently on the leaves, but 
they all wither up as if in winter, and then fall off.— 
E S. P. 

6399. — Pruning a young Plum-tree.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me when, and in what manner, a young 
dwarf Plum, trained to a close wooden paling, should be 
pruned ? My tree is making a lot of growth, and 1 particu¬ 
larly want to know how to manage the side-shoots. 
Should they be out away cloee to the leading stems ?— 
Hurts. 

6400. —Treatment oi Tlgridla pavonia and 
Tiger Lilies. — I shall be much obliged for advioe 
with regard to these plants. The former I have in pots 
out-of-doore, both the scarlet and white, now in bloom. 
How should I treat them after flowering ? If grown in the 
borders will it do to leave them out all Che year, or must 
they be taken up, and kept dry during winter, and is the 
white as hardy as the soanet ? Tiger Lilies, both splendens 
and the double, I procured and planted out-of-doors in the 
spring, now coming into fine bloom. Must they be taken 
up, or remain where they are? Years ago 1 knew grand 
ofumpe of tiie Tiger Lily that were never meddled with. 
Now some friends say they oannot keep them round for a 
second year.—C. B. 

5101;—Treatment ofaMarechal Niel Bose.— 
Last autumn I planted a Mareohal Niel Rose on its own 
roots outside a greenhouse. I took the br&noh through a 
hole in the greenhouse, about 6 inches from the ground. 
Hot-water pipes are used from the first signs of frost until 
about the beginning of May. The tree has made good 
growth since it was put in. It is now about 10 feet high 
from the roots to the end of the longest branch, and here 
are numerous shoots from the sides, but there has not been 
any Roses on it. I wish to know how it should be treated. 
In about six weeks the heat in the hot-water pipes will be 
started. Should it then be allowed to remain in the green¬ 
house, or brought outside for the winter, and be taken in 
again next spring?— C. Roberts. 


6390.— Dressing for a newly-made lawn.— in 
April last I made anew lawn, and sowed it down with good 
Grass-seeds. In the autumn 1 think of covering it with an 
inoh or so of Cocoa-nut-fibre, mixed with native guano. 
Will some reader of Gard skins kindly say whether this 
would be a good plan, and, if so, give the best time for 
doing it, and the proper proportions for a lawn 30 feet by 
45 feet ?—G. R. B. ! 

5391.— Plants for a small flower garden.— f 
want to make the best use of a fortnight in the middle o 
October towards preparing a small flower garden for next 
year. Will anyone kindly give me the names of seeds or 
cuttings I oan make use of, or plants I oan buy, suitable 
for such an outdoor garden, without the use of frame or 
greenhouse, as I have neither ? The size of the plot of 
ground is only 12 feet by 16 feet.—Titos. J. Lakjc. 

6392. —Hardy Boses.— Will “ J. C. C.,” or some othe r 
Rose-grower, kindly tell me whether the following Rose 8 
are perfectly hardy, and will stand the winter in a position 
exposed to north and east winds: Boule de Neige, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, Paul Ngron, Marie Yan Houtte, Duke of 
Wellington, Duke of Ed in boro’, Emperor of Morocco, La 
Franoe, A. K. Williams, W. A. Richardson, and olimbing 
Devonienais, and Inermis. I should be glad also to have 
the names of other hardy Roses of similar oolonr, if any of 
the ones I have named are unsuitable.—W. Alfred 
Williams. 

6393. — Determining a tenancy.— I, some three or 
four months ago, hired a plot of ground, 50 poles in extent, 
from a clergyman, at the rate of Is. per pole, and a short 
time back he told me he wished me to give it up, and 
demanded, in a most authoritative wav, for me to olear the 
ground at onoe. The reason assigned was that I talked to 
the servants of his household. The rent is paid quarterly, 
and 1 want to know if he can oompel me to give the land 
up without the three months’ notioe, as we had no written 
agreement at the time, 1 thinking I was dealing with 
a business man ?— Nicotiana Affikib. 

6394. —Treatment of a Lilium auratum.—I have 
some very fine plants of this Lily which, in the course of 
eight or nine years, have gradually been shifted from 
6 -inch*to 12-inoh pots; they have been in this latter size 
two seasons, and, though blooming profusely, the flowers 
are smaller than last year, and a good many leaves are 
turning yellow before the blooms are out. Would it be 
advisable to divide the bulbs, as it is not convenient to use 
larger pots than 12-inoh ones ? If so, please say the proper 
time to do so. If there is any alternative plan I should 

S refer it, as the mass of bloom is very fine.—G. H. G., 
r etherton. 

6395.—Unfruitful black and Greengage-Plum- 
trees.— I have two standard trees of these Plums in my 
garden, oovering a space of about 14 feet square each, but 
for two years have only had a dozen Plums of each sort. 
The stem is about 3 inches through ; the soil 3 feet to 4 feet 
thick, resting on gravel, with water, 10 feet to 12 feet 
below the surface. There is no Moss on the trees, but a 
kind of green powder oomes off on touohlng them. What 
oan I do to improve the yield, as they blossom well in 
spring, but do not set the fruit; or had I better cut them 
down, and use the ground for other purposes or trees ?— 
Tncw. J. Lakb. 


6396.— Vines In a greenhouse.—I have a green¬ 
house, 15feet long by 12feet wide, heated with a flue, with a 
Vine border, 15 feet long, outside the front of it, whioh faces 
east. Will someone kindly inform me how many Vines it 
will hold? I have four young plants—viz., White Tokay, 
Black Alicante, Black Hambro’, and Duke of Buocleuoh. 
Shall be glad to know which kind should be placed nearest the 
f urnaoe end of the flue, and which should be plaoed nearest 
the door ? The fire-place is at one end of the house, and the 
door at the other. The plant* I have already got are in 
large pots inside the greenhouse. I shall be glad to know 
what u the best time to plant them out, and if it would be 
advisable to plant the white To] 

Black Hambro’ Vine in place 
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5402. — Making a Strawberry-bed. — Will some¬ 
one kindly advise me in the following matter ? I have 
a piece of ground, 40 feet square, whioh I should 
like to make into a Strawberry-bed. It is situated in a 
fairly open position, sloping south, and sheltered from 
north and east winds. There is a good top soil of about a 
foot in depth t on a clay bottom. I should like to know if 
the position is suitable, and how to prepare the soil, also 
the best kinds to plant to obtain a sucoession of fruit for 
six weeks, when to plant, and the distance between the 
plants and the rows ? What should be an average yield for 
such a pieoe of ground ? I am prepared to devote a good 
amount of time and a fair amount of money to the 
project to ensure suocees.—F. Brbwkr. 

5403. — Boses for a.town garden. — I should esteem 
it a favour if any reader of GUrhekin# will be kind enough 
to inform me whioh are the beet twenty-four Hybrid 
Perpetual Rosea, of good, full, and free-flowering habit 
and vigorous growth, to suit my garden, whioh is in the 
middle of the town of Stafford, with walls on all sides of it ? 
It is about 20 yards long by 6 yards wide. The wall on the 
north side is 4 feet high, and on the south side 13 feet; 
east end is 6 feet high, with the house on the west end. 
The soil is light and mod, and it gets plenty of sun in 
summer, but none in winter. I should also be glad to have 
an opinion as to whether I may expeot to grow Roses to 
give something approaching satisfaction in snob a garden 
as described ? I should also like to know the three best 
hardy Tea Roses to suit the above garden. I wish them to 
be flowering in their habit.—Anxious Enquirer. 


To the following queries britf editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

5404.— Fungus (S. W. S', Brighton).— The name of 
the fungus is Xylarla polymorphs. It generally grows on, 
or oloee to, stumps, and is not uncommon, though 
frequently hidden by Grass.—W. G. S. 

6406.— Boses “diseased” (Mrs. W. Daramond).— 
There is no “ disease ” on the Rose foliage forwarded to 
us. The small, daret-ooloured spots are forerunners of 
other autumnal ohanges, and the ultimate fall of the leaf. 
-W. G. S. 

5406.— Unhealthy Vine leaves and pot Vine 
(A. H .).—The brownish specks on leaves are caused by a 
mite named Phytoptus; there is also abnndant mildew. 
The presence of these two pests shows that your mode of 
culture is open to improvement.—W. G. 8. 

6107.—Air-roots on Vines (Tr if).—'These are not 
injurious to any serious extent. The border in whioh the 
roots are growing is, no doul t, cold, and probably badly 
drained, sinoe the neat and moisture in the house oauss 
the stems to throw out roots. A warm and well-drained 
border is the only effeotual remedy. 

5408.— Unhealthy Vine leaves (J. A].—The wart¬ 
like spots on the underside of the Vine leaves sent ars 
generally caused by a too olose and moist atmosphere: 
also, probably, the Vine roots are stagnant in a oold and 
badly-drained border. This should be looked to, and, if 
requiring renovation, it should be done as soon as the orop 
of fruit la cut. 

6409.— Treatment of an Arum Lily (Hortus).— 
The best plan now will be to repot the Lily into good 
loamy soil, and stand it in an airy pit and encourage it to 
make fresh growth. The insects on its leaves should be 
sponged off with soapy water, and it should also be fumi¬ 
gated with Tobaoco to kill the greenfly. By no means cut 
all the leaves off. The right oourse of management another 
season will be to plant it out in the month of June in a bed 
of good soil in the open air, giving it abundance of water 
ana potting it up again in the month of September. The 
artificial manure named should do well*for it. 


6410. —Striking Heliotrope cuttings (James 
Wainwright). —Cuttings of these, if not hard, will strike 
freely now if inserted in pans or pots of light sandy soil, 
and plaoed in a olose, warm, and shaded frame. After they 
are rooted pot them off singly into small 60 sized pots and 
grown on in a similar manner to Fuchsias. They should be 
wintered In a temperature of not lese than 60 degs. 

6411. —Treatment of Pampas Grass (H. E.).— 
The old stalks and dead matter are best removed when the 
plants are trimmed book in spring. To leave them in has 
an untidy appearonoe till they have been hid by the new 
growth, and the space they oooupy would be filled by living 
growth if they were removed. At any rate, decaying 
spikes and dead rubbish oan have no beneficial influence. 

5412—Plants on a Vine border (F. E. B.).— The 
idea of r »* ring a Vine border with a carpet of plants is a 
radical y cad one—by no means attempt it. The growing 
of plants on Vine borders has led to many failures in Grape 
culture. The Vines require all the nutriment they oan 
get out of the soil, without the presence of any interloper, 
and the soil should be open to receive all the warmth 
possible from the sun’s rays. 

6113. — Lilium auratum after flowering 
(J. /. L .).—Place it in a house or frame until the flower- 
stalk dies down, then turn the roots out of pot; remove 
some of the loose soil, and repot in a size larger pot, 
using a good, turfy loam, and rotten manure, with a little 
good leaf-mould and sharp silver sand. Place it again 
under glass in a cool place, and only give water when the 
soil becomes thoroughly dry. 

6414.—Culture of Spinacb Beet (B. S C.).— 
Spinaoh Beet is suitable tor sowing on dry soils where other 
Spinach runs to seed prematurely. Sow in April in drills 
25 inches apart, and thin the plants to 8 inohes or 9 inches 
apart in the rows. Gather when the leaves are large 
enough for use. One sowing will not suffice fer two 
seasons, os it runs to seed about June the second year. It 
mokes a very wholesome dish, rather paler in oolour than 
oommon Spinach. 

5415.—Insects on Cucumbers and Melons 
(P. G .).—The leaves and shoots sent were literally alive 
with green-fly, and the only thing we can advise you to do. 
if the plants are all in the same state, is to pull them all 
up ana promptly burn them. The fly should have been 
kept down in the first instance by light and frequent 
fumigations with Tobaoco. Onoe the green-fly is allowed 
to get a firm footing on either Caoumbers or Melons the 
plants and crop are doomed. 

5116.—Treatment of Dendroblum speciosum 
(Blackbrook).— The plant should make its growth inside, 
and then be set in the open air to ripen. The growth on 
your plant is being made at the proper season. When 
would you have it grow, if not in summer ? When stand¬ 
ing in the open air, and it rains too much, it oert&inly is 
easy enough to turn the pot upon its side. It will not 
require any water through the winter unless it flowers, 
when a little, from time to time, should be given to assist 
its blooms.—M. B. 

541T.—Destroying caterpillars (C. Fisher).— The 
caterpillar you sent was that of a medium-sized moth—one 
of the Nootux, but it was so discoloured by knocking 
about in the post that I oannot name it more particularly 
I am afraid there is no practical means of destroying them 
but by hand-pioking. The moth is probably brownish or 
grey in oolour, and would fly of an evening, resting among 
the plants during the day. Next May take a lantern into 
the fernery in the evening, and see if the light will not 
attract them.—G. 8. S. 

6418. —Unhealthy Camellia leaves (Rez).—Ttio 
Camellia leaf sent was badly infested with white soale, 
the greatest insect enemy to the plant; and one very 
difficult to eradicate if once it gets to a head, getting as it 
does into every orevice in the bark, on the shoots and 
leaves, and on the buds. Careful and thorough brushing, 
with the use of a small-pointed stick of soft deal to get into 
the crevices where the insect takes up ite quarters, and 
sponging the plants afterwards, constitute the beet method 
of keeping down the pest. 

6419. —Destroying woodllce (Cucumber).—Wood- 
lioe in a Cuoumber-frame oan best be destroyed by 
setting traps for them. Flower-pots filled with dry hay 
and then inverted, and plaoed in the oorners of the frame, 
will attract great numbers of them. Examine these pots 
every morning, and shake out the insects into a bucket of 
boiling water, and also pour boiling water round the edges 
of the frame, being careful in doing so not to wet the 
foliage or shoots of the Cucumber plant with It. If this is 
persevered with they will soon disappear. 

5420. —Pruning Black and Bed Currant- 
bushes (Mrs. W%tson).— These mm be pruned as soon as 
the leaves fall off In the autumn. With regard to the row 
of Red Currants that has become too thick, it would be 
advisable to dig up every other plant in the row, and thus 
give the neoessary room to the remaining ones, duly thin 
ning out their branohes at pruning time. If the trees that 
are removed are young thrifty ones, and they are lifted 
earefully, they may be replanted elsewhere, if required, 
but if they are old ones then burn them out of the way. 

5421. —Pear leaves diseased (R.T., Stroud).—The 
Pear leaves sent are not attacked by the fungus named 
Helminthosporum pyroram, although the general appear¬ 
ance might favour such an opinion. They are infested 
with microsoopio eel-worms (Nematodes) inside the tissues. 
You might have had the Helminthosporum two years ago, 
and this year, too, but the examples forwarded illuetrate 
a different state of things altogether, highly favoured by 
the late damp summer. Eggs of the eel-worms are inride 
the fallen leaves, whioh should be burnt, if possible.— 
W. G. 8. 

6422.—Unhealthy Peach-trees (J. H.). — The 
Peach shoots and leaves sent are devoured with blaok and 
greenfly, and also mildewed. The fly should have been 
kept in cheok by the timely and frequent use of Tobaooo 
water syringings, or, better still, the points of the shoots 
should have been dipped in a strong solution of it, and for 
the mildew they should have been dusted over with 
flowers of sulphur, or have been syringed with sulphide of 
potassium and water, in the proportion of } oz. of the 
former to a gallon of the latter. An east wall is not the 
best aspect for a Peach-tree, a full southern exposure being 
a much better one. The Roses on walls are also affected 
by exactly the same cause, and the remedy is the Mine as 
forthoPe*»h-tr», ira | fron 
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6428.—Zonal Pelargoniums and Fuchsias not 
blooming (P. F .).— TIm plants have not had sufficient 
sun} to harden the wood and oauae them to bloom, and 
hey have had too much syringing. Keep them rather dry 
for a time, both at the roots and the tops. If convenient, 
plaoe them out-of-doors in a sunny position for a few weeks, 
u the weather is fine. 

5424.—Greenhouse plants not flowering (E. B.). 
—We presume you are alluding to ordinary soft-wooded 
plants, such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Petunias, ha The 
most general cause of the failure of these to flower satisfac¬ 
torily and to run up to leaf and shoot-growth, is that they are 
overcrowded and kept too warm, and in a badly ventilated 
atmosphere. The possessors of small greenhouses bring 
failure upon themselves in many cases, by attempting to 
grow far too many plants in a limited area ; it is much 
more satisfactory to grow a few plants well than to have a 
house crammed full of unsatisfactory rubbish. In future 
do not overcrowd your plants, and keep the temperature 
oool, with abundance of air on all favourable occasions. 

6126.—Early Cabbages {G. A. B.).—To have these 
for use in spring they must be planted early in well- 
prepared soil in the most sheltered portion of the garden, 
where they will oontinue to grow all through the winter. 
Close to a wail or hedge, from which cold winds are shut 
out, and every ray of sunlight is enclosed, is the place to 
select for a few rows, and the soil can soaroely be too full 
of manure for them, as a Cabbage planted in poor soil is 
one of the worst of all vegetables; but give it good treat¬ 
ment, and cut it tender and succulent, and it will be sure 
to be appreciated. 

5426.—Fainting an Odontoglossum-house 
(Novice).— It would be much better if you could manage 
to remove the plants during the process of painting, but 
needs must when a certain gentleman is coachman, and, 
in the event of your being unable to remove your plants 
out of the house, you must be satisfied to move them out 
of the way, one light at a time, and give plenty of air. so 
that the odour may be dispersed as quickly as possible. 
If you have a frame it would answer well for your plants; 
or why not put them out-of doors, with some canvas round 
them to keep cats away. This will be neoessary, as I know 
your neighbourhood, and am quite aware that cats abound 
there.—M. B. 

5127.—Maiden-hair Fern and cut flowers 
(B. T. Frees).—It nothing was said to the contrary in the 
schedule of prizes of the flower show In question, then the 
judge was perfectly right to allow stands of cut flowers 
that were dressed with Maiden-hair Fern fronds to compete, 
as they greatly improve the appearance of the flowers 
themselves, and are a perfectly legitimate aooompaniment 
to them. Green foliage of some kind must always be used, 
unless distinctly forbidden, to set off bunches of cut 
flowers, and what oould possibly be more appropriate than 
fronds of the lovely Maiden hair Fern. It is always ques 
tionable taste to dispute the decision of a properly quail* 
fled judge at a flower show, but a certain class of ex' 
hibitors never tire of doing it if the judges’ views do not 
happen to coincide with their own, and they are also rarely 
able to see the superiority of other peoples’ exhibits over 
their own. _ 

NAMES OF PI.ANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names of plants.— H. T. C.— Heart-leaved Tree- 

Celandine (Boooonia oordata).- Charles Stratton.— 1, 

Fraxlnus integrifolia; 2, Golden Buck eye (Pavia aurea); 
8, Norway, or Platanus-leaved Maple (Acer platanoidee); 

4, Send a better specimen and fruit- Miss Daysele.— 

Mountain Flax (Linutn cathcartium).- Miss J. E. 

White —Procumbent yellow-flowered Wood Sorrel (Oxalis 

oornioulata).- Birkdale.— Send flowers or fruit.- P. 

Lilly.— 1, An Everlasting, or Immortelle-flower (Helip- 

terum roseum album); 2, Helipterum corymbosum.- 

E. T. D.—\, Helianthus lnvigatus; 2, Carrot-rooted Sun¬ 
flower (Helianthus strumoeus).- S. M. M.—\, Lmland’s 

Thorn (Cratsegus LeeUndi); 2. Claytonia alsinoides; 3, 

Lobelia Erinus var.- J. J. Eyre.— An ordinary border 

variety of Carnation, which we cannot name.- Pierette. 

—The flower sent had all fallen to pieces; please send 

again.- John Wheeler .—Celsia betonicnfolia.- Mr. 

Ray.— Justioia carnea.- A. J. Pembroke. — Begonia 

Dragei._ W. E. — Common Henbane (Hyoscyamus 

nlgar)_Jf. M. K.— 1, Heart-leaved Celandine-tree 

(Boooonia cordata); 2, Slebold’s Blue Plantain Lily 
(Funkia 8ieboldi); 3, Spotted Colt’s foot (Farfugium 
grande); 4, Young’s Evening Primrose ((Enothera 
Young!)-- M. G.— Send again when in bloom.- New¬ 

castle —1, A bullion 8ellowianum variegatum ; 2, Calypha 
musaica; 8, Fittonia argyroneura; 4, Woodwardia radi- 
n»n. ; 5 , Looks like Begonia gogoensis; send again when 
in flower ; 6, Sedum Ewersi.- Matty.— 1, Vinoa alba; 

2, A Selaginella, but specimen insufficient; 8, Asparagus 

plumosus: 4, A garden variety of Coleus.- Stone,house. 

—1 and 2, Insufficient specimens; 3, Common Borage 

(Borago officinalis); 4, Anthurium Scherserianum.- 

Mr Blacket Gill.—I, Sweet Scabious (Scablosa atro- 
purpurea); 2, Rough-leavedSunflower(Harpaliumrigidum); 

3. Spiroa Ulmaria; 4, Chrysanthemum trioolor.-G. L. 

Moore.- Spotted Colt’s-foot (Farfugium grande).- Jane 

Goilley —Mootbretia orooo*m®flora.- Mrs. Hunter.— 

Desfontainea spinoea.- Mrs. Bonbuois .—Fair Maids of 

France (Ranunculus aconitifolius).- A Reader of Ga»* 

Drama.—Blue Bush (Ceanothus azureus). 

Names of fruits.— F. Cooper.—Apples: A, Bed 
Astraohan; B, Irish Peach ; C, Mank's Codlin. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Foreign Enquirer.— Apply to Messrs. James Veitph and 

Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 8.W.- J. L. N. — 

Please say if the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are growing 

under glass, or in the open air.- J. Wainwrighi.—You 

do not say whether the Begonia is a tuberous or fibrous- 
rooted one. Please let us know, and then we can advise 
yoo .- Black Hamburgh.— Refer to G a horning, Septem¬ 

ber 1st, page 852 (No. of answer, 4888), for information 

required.- j . b. C.— Please repeat your query about 

Tuberoses ; at present we do not understand it.- Novice. 

—Your query, if inserted and answered, would be an 

advertisement, therefore we cannot insert it.- Variety. 

_You oan get the information you require from any good 

catalogue of annuals.- L. A. J. P.— We are much 

obliged tor the answers to queries, but we cannot insert 
them because they are simply advertisements.-■ 

Digitized by (jOO^K 


A Lady.— Apply to Mr. James Webber, fruiterer. Centre 
Avenue, Covent Garden Market, London, W.C. The 
prioe of Melons varies according to supply and demand. 

- Constant Reader.— Please say what kind of soil the 

Virginian Creeper is planted in.- G. B. S .—Apply to 

Messrs. James Veitoh and Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, 

Chelsea, London, S. W.-IF. H. J.—The plant in question 

will oontinue to produoe single blossoms.— -M. 8 .—The 

mischief is caused by insufficient ventilation.- Har- 

bore , Staffordshire .—Apply to Messrs. James Carter and 
Co., 287 and 288 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

BIRDS. 

6428.—Ailing’ bullfinch.—Could any reader of 
GARoramo kindly tell me what Is the matter with my little 
hen bullfinch, "Judy,” who is continually opening and 
shutting her mouth, and makes a noise which sounds like 
ooughing? Sometimes she gets very distressed with it, 


oan see some things on her tongue whioh look like ulcers. 
She is moulting.—E llen M. Kitciiik. 

52 25.—Waxblllfl.—I would suggest to " Camusinas ” 
to try outtle fish, as sold at the bird dealers’ shops, as a 
tempting food for his waxbills.—A. M. M Amirans. 

Catalogues received. —Du tch Bulbs, Flower Roots, 
and Garden Requisites. W. Tait and Co., 119 and 120, 

Oapel-street, Dublin.- Flower Roots, Roses, and Fruit- 

trees. Ryder and Son, Sale, Manchester.- Flower 

Bulbs, Seeds, Trees, and Roses. Jarman and Co., Chard, 

Somerset.- Bulb Catalogue. Barr and Son, 12 and 13, 

King-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.- Dutch 

Flower Roots. W. Smith and Son, 18. Market-street, and 

1, Hadden-street, Aberdeen.- Bulbs, Fruit-trees , 

Begonias, Roses, ike. John Laing and Sons, The Vine¬ 
yard Nurseries, Forest Hill, London, 8 E.- Bulb Cata¬ 

logue. Webb and Sons, Wordsley, 8tourbridge, Stafford¬ 
shire.- Hyacinths, Tulip, Crocus, and other Flowering 

Roots. Dobie and Mason, 66, Deanagate, and 22, Oak- 
street, Manchester. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

rPHIS being a critical period in the growth of 
A these plants, cultivators should study MOLYNEUX’S 
BOOK on their growth, which contains the best information 
to grow the flower perfectly. 

Prioe Is. 2d., post free. 

From the AUTHOR. 8wanmore Park, Bishops Waltham; 
or from the PUBLISHER, 171, Fleet-street, London. 

EVERYONE WHO HA8 ▲ GARDEN, GREENHOUSR 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

9. H. WITH , F.R.A.8., F.C.8., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables mar 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, ana 
Fruit Trees made to bear in abundanoe. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
jaicimak s CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 
TWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice flower 

a seeds, sow now: Primula, Cineraria, Oaloeolaria, Wall¬ 
flower. Cyclamen. Sweet William, Myosotia. Heliotrope Aqui- 
legia. Delphinium, Pansy, Solanum, Foxgloves, Silane, An¬ 
tirrhinum, Ac., Is. worth post free. Hundreds testimonials.— 
O. SHILLIN G, Seedsman Wino h fleld. Hants. _ 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS, plant now, best 

O sorts. President, Vinomtesse Hericart de Thury, Sir J. Pax¬ 
ton, British Queen, James Veitch, Sir O. Napier, fta. fine 

S lants, 3e.6d. per 100; 6a. 200. carriage paid.—O. SHILLING, 

rn nieryman. Winohfleld, Hants. _ 

TIHE following plants are really cheap and 
J- good: Pansies, 6d. doz.: Brampton Stook and double 
Wallflowers, Is. doz ; single Wallflower, 6J. doz ; Aqulkgias, 
Is doz.; Lavender and Rosemary, 9 l. dozen; Hybrid Pyre- 
thrums, Is. 6d. doz.; Ho'lyhocka, extra fine. 2i. 6d. do*.; 
Silent oompacta and Myosotia, 2s. 6d. 100; Polyanthus, 94. 
doz.; Primulas and Cinerarias, Is. dozen: Antirrhinums, la. 
doz.; Maiden-hair Ferns, fine, Gd. each; Sweet Williams, 6d. 
dozen; Carnations, double strain. Is. dozen. Orders oyer Is. 
value carriage free.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 
field. Hants.____ 

P R the beat way to grow BULBS of all kinds 
see the “Amateurs' ’ Garden Guide.” 64 pages, over 100 
illustrations, post free, 7±—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winohfleld, Hants._ 

*1 CA BULBS, including 12 splendid mixed 

-Lv/VJ Hyacinths and a fine assortment of Tulips, 
Croons, Narcissus, Anemones, Ac , with Amateurs' Garden 
Guide, 64 pages, carriage free. 5s. 6d.: half-quantity, 3s.—C. 
SHIL LING. Bu lb Merchant, Winch field, Hants _ 

PUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS, Blue Gum Fever 

Xi plant,good disinfectant, strong healthy plants, 6for Is. 6d., 
12. 2s. 9<L, free.—T. CA 8BON, F l orist, Peterboro’. _ 

p HEAP BULBS FOR CHRISTMAS BLOOM— 

v 6 White Roman Hyacinths, 6 Paper-White Narcissus, 
6 double Roman Narcissus, 6 Cyclamen Persicum. The lot 
for 4s. Half the above, 2s. 6d., all free.—T. CA8BON, Florist, 
Peterboro'.__ 

TTCTALLFLOWERS.—Imported double, mixed 
» f colours 12. Is 6d.; 25, 2s. 6d.; 50, 4s 61., free. Wall¬ 
flowers, blood-red. Harbinger, and dwarf Golden, 25, Is. 6d.; 
50, 2s.; 10 0, 3s., free —T. CARBON, Mill field, Peterboro'. 

pOXES.—Light wood Boxes for plants and 

B flowers, Ac Propagating Trays for sewing seed. Ac. 
Sam ples Jre e, 6 stamps.—T. CASBON, Box Maker, Peter boro’. 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 

ROOZEN’S 

CELEBRATED 

BULBS. 

For Outdoor and Forcing. 

TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS 
IRIS, LILIES, P/EONIES, 

TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS, 

CESNERACEOUS & AROIDACEOUS PLANTS, 

And a Large Stock of other miscellaneous 

DUTCH AND OAPE 

BULBS and PLANTS. 

Our Catalogue for 1888, containing full details of the 
above, will be sent post Jr*e on application to our 

Agents, Messrs. MERTEN* aal CO, 3, 
Cross-lane St. Mary-at-HUL Lon d on. 
E,C„ or ourselves direct. 

ANT. ROOZEN & SON, I 

NURSERYMEN, I 

OVERVEEN, HEAR HAARLEM, HOLLAND. | 

A UTUMN and Winter FLOWERS, 12 plants, 

xi is. 3d.; twenty four, 2s., free; only one of each 
kind sent, except Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums; Geraniums, 
Artillery-plant, Variegated Fuchsias, proenmbens. and Baby 
Fuchsias: double Ivy-leaf Geraniums, Heliotrope. Lantena, 
soeoted Verbena, Salrias, Veronicas, and others. 36 for 
2s. 6d. Unrooted cuttings of Roses, Geraniums, and other 
choioe plants. Is. dozen, free.—GARDENER, Old Vicarage, 
Sprowston, Norwich._ 

AFRICAN GRASSES for Vases.—New, tall, 
xi graceful, silky. 100 assorted heads, 50 tall, drooping 
heads fire leaves of Silver-tree, two clusters Berries. 25 Ever- 
lasting Flowers, all African; the whole, carriage paid. SB. M. 
—11. CLARE A CO., African Importers, 14, South-aUnsst, 
Fin sbury, London. __ 

Willesden Water-Repellent, 

ROT-PROOF SCRIM. 

F )R Shading Greenhouses, Ferneries, Protec¬ 
tion of Tender Plants, and various Horticultural, DommUs, 
and Manufacturing Purposes. . 

Prioes from Is. per. lineal yard, 56 inches wide (approx). 

" Very durable, and quite worth the additional expense over 
the ordinary material."—C. H. Goodmajc, Esq., Wandsworth. 

" I have used your Scrim far greenhouse blinds, and it is as 
good now as the first day it was pot up (four year* «*oi. Ihave 
recommended it to many friends.’’—8. H. 0. Knranous 
Esq., Patent Offloe. 

WILLESDEN ROOFING for Summer-houses, Pot¬ 
ting Sheds, Fowl Houses, and all outdoor structures. 
Names of Large Users, Fu'I Lists, Samples. Prices, from 

WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, 

Willesden Junction. London, N.W. 
Dspoxi : London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham. Hew- 
oastle, Sheffield, Nottingham, Ac. . Ac.. Ac. 

London Depot: 34, CANNON STREET. EC. 

Greenhouses for Everybody. 

, l , THE LITTLE OEMS 

l u ’~***— I The talk of everybody I 

[ 'UTl Lean-to 65s., Bpan-roof, <5 sl, 

| carriage paid within ten 

I miles. Our Prize Medal 

3jZ f\ Span-roof, Greenhouse, 15 ft, 
mmr\ P by 10 ft. carriage paid. 


432. Lights, ungiazed, 6 ft. 

S A ft., 4s. 6d., glazed, IQs. 
alf-glazed Doors, Sashes, 


,n 1 I m H-% Half-glazed Doors, Sashes, 

" Ll l l it- and Sash-ban, Ac., lowest 
1 1 tv~i rj fl prices. Our Price List, with 

If N II Testimonials, two stamps.— 

L LIU VS. OGDEN A Go., Alexandra 
Palaoe Horticultural Works, 
‘ —=~~ ~ _ Wood Green. London, M. 

T OOK ! Look to your Garden Paths and 
-LJ Carriage Drives: Beach, Bmali, or any size (Pea size. 
Bean Size, or Walnut size); price on application ; name sis* 
you require — QA9SON, Merchant, Strand Wharf, R ye.8usset. 

pAINT.—Try Leete a for Horticultural Build - 

I lngs. Greenhouses,Wood,Iron, and Sto newo rk, 2jd. per lb., 
or 23s. per cwt., cash; all ooloura—A. LBETE A 00„ Patrt 
Works. 129. Ijondnw-road. H K __ 

rLREENHOUBES.— Bend for our Prioe List, 

« and save 10 per oenL Designs and Eattmates Urea.— 
SHEPHERD k SON, The West London Hartieuttonl 
Works, 36, Davisville-rosd, Shepherd’s-bmib, London 


Propagating Trays tor sewing seed. Ac. 
u ps.— T. CABBON, Box Maker, Peterboro’. 55 ^ 




SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 

The best stimulant for Chrysanthemums, producing large 
and brilliant coloured blooms, superior quality, in bags, car¬ 
riage paid: 3 lb.. Is. 6 d ; 7 lb., Ss.; 14 lb., is .; 28 lb.. 8a. 
56lb., 13s. ; 1 cwt. 22s. 

r. A A. ROWLEY. 11, Clowes-street. Macclesfield 

TOUR-BUSHEL sack of best LEAF-MOULD 

L (rare Oak-leaf), carriage paid to London tor 3a. 6d.—K. 
YAH DEB MEEB80H. Queen?Nunery/Btihurst, S.E. 
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HEATING SMALL CONSERVATORIES 
AND GREENHOUSES. 

( Continued from page 350.) 

Nothing bos been said about the position of 
the stove or tbo fine-pipe, which has yet to 
be explained. Bat suppose the house to be a 
lean-to, about 12 feet by 6 feet, with a door in 
one end far enough away from the front to 
leave room for a stage along the front, 2£ feet 
wide, then the best place for the stove would 
be at the end close to the door, under the 
stage; and suppose the stove to be in suoh 
position in such a house, we then proceed 
to fix on to the bend on top of stove a row of 
3-inch or 4-inch flue pipes along the front 
under the stage, and turn along, the end to 
the back wall, and then rise up against the back 
wall as high as the roof, and either turn out 
through the wall, or pass through a hole formed 
in the roof, and carry the pipe up 2 feet at least 
above the highest part of the roof, and fix an 
ordinary rain cap on the top. The pipes may be 
carried along the front on a level, but it is better 
to give them a good rise, and on no account must 
they have a fall. See that every joint of the 
pipes is hermetically sealed up with cement, and 
for this purpose it is best to have cast-iron flue 
pipes with wide sockets, so that the joints can 
be well packed with a compost of Portland 
cement, mixed with boiled oil, and used very 
stiff, like putty, or with vulcan cement, which 
is the best for the purpose. If these are not 
obtainable, then use Portland cement and water 
In the ordinary way. 

The pipes should be 3 inches in diameter at 
least, and should be carried through the full size 
to the top, and in no case decreased in size ; but 
it may start at 3 inch from the stove to the rise 
up the back wall, and increase to 4 inch or more 
up to the rain cap. If there is a door in the 
further end of the house, the pipe may be 
carried up over the door, and along the top 
to the back wall, but must not dip after 
having risen. Instead of rising directly up 
the back wall at the end, the pipe may be 
laid on the incline along the wall, back to 
the end at which the stove is fixed 
on the rise all the way to the underside of the 
roof, and then out and up to the height of rain 
cap. This will exhaust all the heat that is not 
necessary for draught, and will distribute it 
more equally through the house, which is an 
advantage hygienically, and also economically, 
by a saving of heat, consequently of gas, that 
would otherwise pass away to the outer atmos¬ 
phere. The exact position of the stove and 
pipes is not of fundamental importance ; so long 
as the quantity of piping is retained and dis¬ 
tributed to the beat advantage it matters very 
little indeed whether the stove is at the end or 
in the middle, at the front or at the back, 
although a preference should be accorded to the 
front, that being the most exposed to the earliest 
action of cold ; but in such small houses the 
volume of air is not very great, and, con¬ 
sequently, becomes rarified in a short space of 
time ; therefore, for all practical purposes the 
stove and pipes can be fixed in those positions . 
most convenient, and at any convenient height. 


no matter whether above or below the level of 
the stage, or under or on the floor. 

So much for the current of the pipes and their 
fixing, but we have not completed our apparatus 
yet, for though this arrangement would answer 
the purpose and satisfy many, besides being far 
superior to any of the popular appliances in 
vogue at the present day, we mean to have an 
apparatus that will be as hygienically perfect as 
possible. 

In my prefatory remarks I endeavoured to 
point out the importance of providing plants 
with a supply of fresh air. Every gardener is 
aware of the absolute necessity of tnis; but I 
am not writing for the gardeners at present but 
for the amateurs. Ana I would wish to draw 
their attention to the fact that though the plants 
like to have a good draught of the element pure 
and unadulterated they prefer to take it warm, 
and have strong objections to it cold. Now, to 
provide them with a warm draught of oxygen, 
such as will gladden their hearts and make them 
blush while they smile in your face with joy, 
we must go back to our stove, and commence 
our apparatus anew. Starting from the bend 
we fix the first length of flue-pipe, and on the 
outside of that we fix a length of pipe 2 inches 
larger in diameter. The joints of tne flue-pipe 
must be made good with vulcan cement or 
Portland cement-putty first, and of the larger 
outside jacket pipe afterwards, piece by piece, 
of the piping as we go on. The ends of the 
outer pipe may be supported equidistant from 
the central flue-pipe oy brick or iron wedges 
placed between tne two pipes, with a little 
cement to keep them fixed. Three wedges at 
each end, one at the bottom and one on each 
side, a little way from the centre of the 
top of the flue-pipe. These outside jacket 
pipes need only be carried along the 
front row, under stage, up to the bend that 
turns round at the further end, and the 
extreme ends may be stopped and faced with 
cement. They must be made of wrought-iron 
charcoal plate—in fact, the ordinary wrought- 
iron smoke-pipes—jointed as usual, it not being 
necessary for them to be air-tight. Along the 
bottom of them a row of holes £-inch in diame¬ 
ter is to be drilled or punched 1 inch apart lon¬ 
gitudinally, and along the upper part of the pipe 
a double row the same size and longitudinal dis¬ 
tance apart, one on each side, an inch from the 
centre of tha top—that is, 2 inches apart 
transversely. In tne front wall of the house let 
in three brass hit-and-miss ventilators, 9 inches 
by 3 inches, at equal distances, the upper side 
of the ventilators to be 6 inches below the 
level of the bottom of the outside pipe. These 
ventilators, if kept open during the hot summer 
months, will act as dry air refrigerators, and 
in the winter, when doors, sashes, and roof- 
lights are kept closed, the air from them will be 
drawn into the holes at the bottom of the 
outer pipe and passed out through, the upper 
holes m a genially warmed condition; and, 
supplied in this way, it will be found of essen¬ 
tial service to plants of all kinds; for, when 
a house is entirely closed for days and nights 
together, the air becomes stagnant and vitiated 
by the breathing of the plants themselves, as 
does the air of a room when a mass of hu¬ 
manity Is consuming and exhausting its 
vitality. J. G. S. 

[To be continued,) 
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FLOWER-GARDENING AND ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 

The following paragraph, which appears in a 
gardening journal, wants qualifying very much, 
or it may tend to do harm : 

“ On terrace gardens, and In formal gardens, in juxta¬ 
position with architecture, the introduction of herbaceous 
plants i® generally quite out of place. Their varying 
habits, their unequal heights, the snort duration of their 
flowers, give them, in such situation* a weedy, uncared- 
for look, and a style of ornameatation that should be 
symmetrical and graceful becomes thus represented by a 
meaningless muddle. The truth Kerns to be, that, in 
particular situations, herbaoeous plants can never take 
the plaoe of bedding plants, used with judgment, and the 
converse is equally true.” 

Statements of this kind are frequently re¬ 
peated, and are quite wrong. It would be easy 
to select herbaceous plants whioh would 
be unfit for association with architecture, 
but there are many of the highest value 
for that purpose. The object of selec¬ 
tion is not to get things that are unfit 
for their purpose, and there is a wide choioe 
among ten thousand kinds. Among the plants 
I have seen to-day in close association 
with good buildings were Lavender, Rose¬ 
mary, Tea Roses, Carnations, tufted Pansies 
of the cool and quiet self colours, Lilies, Sea 
Hollies, hardy Fuchsias, Cape Hyacinths, 
j African Lilies. In beds I often see there are 
many hardy plants against an old stone honse. 
A border against the house has the ground 
covered with the mossy Saxifrage; a large group 
of Madame Lambard Ro&e is in flower, and on 
one side groups of tufted Pansies, of the purer 
colours, and a group of Lady Agnes Carnation 
near. The effect of this bed is infinitely better 
than that which bedding out could give in the 
same spot. The opposite of the opinion ex¬ 
pressed in the paragraph is the truth. It is only 
by the use of nardy plants in association with 
the best architecture that gardens can be made 
beautiful to the artist and botanist, as well as 
to the eye of the good gardener. The form and 
associations of one Bmall group of herbaoeous 

S lants—the Acanthus—alone should make us 
oubt any such assertion as the above. It 
clusters against the wall of many a terrace 
and house in Italy, where the terraced 
garden was a necessity. Terraced and geome¬ 
trical gardens of any extent can be embel¬ 
lished admirably by the use of hardy 
plants alone, including among these a great 
number of alpine and herbaceous plants, from 
Gentian to Paeony. There are ways of group, 
ing and arranging them without a trace of 
“ meaningless muddle.” Moreover, it is the 
only way they can be done if we want the best 
result, both from the artist’s and the gardener’s 
point of view. The history of gardening itself 
should throw doubt upon the statement, because 
bedding out is a thing of our own time only. If 
nothing else is worthy of terrace gardens, whioh 
have existed some thousands of years, these 
must have been very bare and very weary waiting 
for its coming. Many of our friends remember 
its beginning. R. 


5861.—Teasel.—Nothing has ever been found to equal 
Teasels for raising the nsp upon faced doth. They must 
be cultivated in order to produce strong heads with re¬ 
curved hooks and serrated side* They are grown chiefly 
on strong, day land in Gloucestershire, Wiltshire apd 
Somersetshire.—J. B. 0 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CHINESE PRIMULAS THE SECOND 
YEAR. 

Many amateur gardeners are in doubt as to 
what course to pursue with Chinese Primulas 
that have flowered once ; whether it is the best 
policy to pitch them away and grow another 
lot from seed, or to grow them on for early 
flowering a second year. Now, we all know 
that extremely good Primulas can be grown by 
the annual plan ; but, on the other hand, many 
who do not sow the seed until late in the season 
do not get the plants up to a very large size 
before they are required to flower ; in fact, so 
many plants are required for decoration in very 
small pots that it is not advisable to get too 
many shifted into larger sizes, lest there may be 
a scarcity of small flowering plants during 
winter and spring, as they are most useful for 
turning out of pots when making up table or 
ballroom decorations; and it is these little plants 
in very small pots that I find the best to keep 
for another year’s work. As soon as they cease 
flowering in spring they are divested of all the 
old flower stalks and set out in a cold frame, 
where they can be screened from the strongest 
sunshine, and about midsummer they get a shift 
into larger pots, using light, rich soil. They are 
then put in cold frames, set in a shaded position, 
and as soon as well rooted the lights are kept off 
as much as possible, and the bloom spikes are 
kept pinched off until the end of August. They 
are placed in one of the glass-houses in Septem¬ 
ber, and soon come into flower, and make a fine 
display all the early part of the winter, while 
those that have been raised from seed are getting 
strong for spring flowering; and I have no doubt 
but that anyone who has not yet tried the plan 
of giving them a second year’s trial will be well 
satisfied with the results when they do so, as 
they come into bloom at a time when it is in 
most request. 

Hants. J. G. 

THE BEGINNING OF COOL ORCHID 
CULTURE. 

“ Mait. Bramble,” in Gardening, August 25 
(p. 339), says that “ there were no cool Orchid 
houses dreamt of forty years ago.” It may 
interest him to know that even at that remote 
period of Orchid culture there existed at least 
one man who had formed a pretty correct notion 
of the requirements of what are now termed cool 
Orchids. It is to the late Mr. George Jackson, 
of the Kingston-on-Thames Nursery—but a 
short time since the home of the choicest Cape 
Heaths and New Holland plants—that tne 
credit is due of having grasped the fact that all 
Orchids do not require the strong heat and 
steaming temperature which characterised the 
Orchid house at that time. Mr. Jackson, then 
quite a young man, had a passion for Orchids, 
and, as a reference to tho prize lists of the 
London exhibitions thirty or more years ago 
would show, grew them remarkably well. The 
cool culture was carried on in a small lean-to 
north house that -was partly occupied with 
Ferns from temperate climes. This house 
could never be kept in winter beyond the 
temperature considered right for cool Orchids 
now-a-days, and probably to this fact 
was due the first success in cool Orchid 
culture. Many species grew and bloomed 
there that could not be made to live 
in other places. Plants purchased there and 
taken to other places almost always died, 
simply because growers could not believe that 
an Orchid existed that demanded a winter 
temperature not much above that required for 
greenhouse plants. Time after time YVarscewicz 
warned cultivators against giving certain kinds 
so much heat; but they would not believe him 
and went on killing them with kindness. I have 
often wondered whether all Warscewicz’s intro¬ 
ductions are in cultivation at the present time. 
Many of them were flowered and exhibited by 
Mr. Jackson, but it is very probable that speci¬ 
mens, almost unique, passed into the hanas of 
others and shared the common fate. The past 
generation of Orchid growers did good work. 
In some respects it can scarcely be improved 
upon, but they were denied the pleasure of 
growing the many beautiful cool kinds we now 
possess in the comparatively easy and inexpen¬ 
sive manner that it lies in the power of many 
readers of Gardening to do. J. Cornhill, 


Bj/Jket. 
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LAPAGERIAS. 

These are, perhaps, the finest climbing green¬ 
house plants which have been introduced into 
this country in recent years, or, indeed, at any 
time, the accompanying cut affording a faithful 
representation of their general appearance when 
in flower. Lapagerias are natives of Southern 
Chili, and a cool, moist house suits them best; 
but they are very accommodating, and I have 
seen both the red and white form in a cold un¬ 
heated corridor to a London mansion almost 
as fine as I ever saw it in a proper greenhouse ; 
but I think the very finest example I ever saw 
was at Eaton Hall in Cheshire, the seat of the 
Duke of Westminster ; whilst I am assured by 


Google 


Our Rradbrs’ Illustrations: Spray of White Lapageria 
(L. alba). Engraved for Gardiwinq Illustrated from a 
photograph sent by an anonymous reader. 


those who have seen it that in many parts of 
Devonshire and Cornwall it thrives in the open 
air without any protection, and I should imagine 
it might be used with splendid effect in the Isle 
of Wight, whilst there is not a doubt but it 
would succeed finely in the open air in the 
Channel Islands. Here, however, we treat 
the plant as the denizen of a greenhouse, and 
the cooler it is the better for the plant; for 
whenever it has been tried to grow this plant in 
heat, I have noticed it invariably becomes 
covered with black thrips, which never leave it 
whilst a leaf remains. Amateurs will therefore 
remember that the great requirements of the 
Lapagerias is a cool moist situation, but they 
must be well drained. A considerable amount 
of difference exists in the opinion of plantsmen 


as to what is the best soil. My own experience 
in the matter is that turfy loam, full of fibre, 
used in good-sized pieces, is the best of-all, but 
they will grow in turfy peat alone and also in a 
mixture, but I for preference would use loam. 
Whatever soil is used, it should not be made 
fine, the roots of the plants ramble a con¬ 
siderable distance, and they love a free, open 
soil, and from this habit I prefer to plant them 
out rather than grow them in pots. Of course, 
if the plant is to be used as an exhibition speci¬ 
men, or to be used for any other p&ition than 
that in which it is grown, it must, of necessity, 
be grown in either a pot or tub. During the 
growing and flowering season the plants require 
a large quantity of water, and at no season of 
the year should the soil be allowed to become 
dry. Thrips seldom attack this plant if grown 
in a cool, moist position, but slugs and woodliee 
work great mischief amongst the young shoots, 
and, therefore, these should be strictly watched. 
It is very curious that so little variation has 
arisen from amongst the thousands of seedlings 
obtained from L. rosea, the form called the 
Nash Court variety being the most distinct and 
permanent variation from the type that I know, 
although considerable differences are to be 
found in the size and colouration of the blooms 
of a batch of seedlings ; and I have also seen a 
double form, but it did not remain permanent. 
Lapageria rosea, and its variety alba, were 
imported from Chili by the Messrs. Veitch, of 
Chelsea ; but the white-flowered kind seldom, if 
ever, reproduces itself true from seed. The rosea 
can be increased by seeds, but there is no depen¬ 
dence to be placed in these plants ; and, there¬ 
fore, the best plan to secure any special variety 
is to layer the shoots, which system is infinitely 
quicker and surer than by cuttings. When 
growing, Lapagerias enjoy frequent sprinklings 
overhead from the syringe. The question is 
often asked—How shall I prune mv Lapagerias? 
But unless there is a superfluity of growth, it is 
best to keep the knife away from them. For a 
town greenhouse, and on its north side, where 
the majority of plants refuse to flower, the Lapa- 
gerias are tho very things that would make a 
magnificent show. W. 

Pompon Purple Jacoby.—As a Sep¬ 
tember flower for the greenhouse this new strain 
of dwarf Senecio elegans, named pomponius, is 
excellent when grown well in pots, for the 
plants are then so dwarf, so neat in growth, and 
so full of flower that they make an extremely 
pretty display. The flowers are very double, 
and remind one of double Cinerarias. The colours 
are as various as in the common sorts—crimson, 
purple, white, pink, and intermediate shades. 
This pretty strain of Jacoby does not seem to be 
generally known, but being so useful for green¬ 
house decoration from August till October it is 
worth attention. The pot culture of Jacoby is 
simple. It must be treated as other half hardy 
annuals, and have liberal fare, so as to get strong 
flowering plants by the end of the Bummer. By 
sowing at intervals a longer display of flowering 
plants may be kept up.—E. 

The Malabar Glory Lily (Gloriosa 
superba).—This is, when in flower, one of the 
most ornamental of stove bulbs, though not so 
often seen in private gardens as it deserves to 
be. It is of easy cultivation. Plenty of heat 
and moisture in summer, and rest in a warm 
place in winter, are important considerations in 
its successful culture. The plant is of a strag¬ 
gling habit, but can be kept within bounds by 
training to wires on the roof of a stove, or, Lf 
trained to a balloon-shaped trellis, not only would 
it be a feature in the stove, but would, if neces¬ 
sary, be an acquisition to a collection of plants 
at a summer or an autumn show. As the growth 
ripens, water should be gradually withheld. 
During winter the pots should be laid on their 
sides, or, if more convenient, the bulbs may be 
removed from the pots into seed-pans and 
covered with sand, when they may be stored 
away in any warm place. The bulbs should be 
potted by the beginning of March in a compost 
of peat and loam, in equal parts, with a sprink¬ 
ling of sand.—H. 

5236.— Winter -flowering climbers. 
— There is nothing that can equal the 
winter-flowering Tropaeolum for this purpose. 
As the conservatory lb lofty, good strong plants 
should be procured early in spring. They may 
be shifted on until they become established in 
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8-inch pots, and then they should be put into 
12-inoh, or larger pots, in whioh they will bloom 
well. As soon as the pots get full of roots give 
weak liquid-manure once a-week, and this must 
be continued through the winter, or the foliage 
will go yellow at the base, and the flowers will 
not come to any size. Be sure, too, that the 
plantB never feel the want of moisture at the 
roots.—J. O. B. 

5317.—Produce of a greenhouse.— 
11 J. F.” would need to be a very skilful grower, 
and a lucky man as well, in more ways than one, 
to realise as much as £100 from a house 100 feet 
long in one season. It is what even experienced 
cultivators very seldom do nowadays, except 
by chance, such as an unusually fine crop of 
something that happens from some cause or 
other to be scarce, and, consequently, brings 
extraordinary prices. Supposing he were to 
grow a batch of either Marguerites or Pelar¬ 
goniums (preferring the former as being much 
less trouble, and bringing quite as much money) 
during the winter, and sell them in the spring. 
If they were got in in April, or the early part 
of May, they would proDably realise 12s. per 
dozen; possibly, a little more, if very good 
stuff, but it is not safe to reckon on it. 
Allowing each plant a square foot, which is 
really hardly enough, the house would contain 
800 plants equal to £40. Directly these were out 
of the way I should plant the house with Toma¬ 
toes. It would contain from 300 to 400 plants, 
which with care, a good season, and good 
luck, might produce nearly a ton—say, 2,000 lb. 
—of fruit during the season. Unless these could 
be sold retail, they would not bring more than 
5a. a dozen pounds all round, which would come 
to £40—total, £80. I do not know of anything 
better than the above as things are now.— 
BCR 

5329.—Plants and fruit for profit.— 
You cannot do better than grow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to succeed the Tomatoes. There is always 
a demand for white flowers at Christmas, and 
if you grow the late white kinds—Ethel, Princess 
Teck, Fair Maid of Guernsey, and Boule de Neige 
—you can have plenty of cut bloom at that time. 
Stop them the last week in June, and keep them 
out as long as possible. Of coloured kinds the 
best are Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Davis, and Meg 
Merriliea. You might get in a crop of Straw¬ 
berries after the Chrysanthemums come out, 
and then follow on with Tomatoes; but I think 
you will do better to begin with Tomatoes as soon 
as possible, as they will come in before the great 
glut from cool-houses and the open.—J. C. B. 

5312. — Planting and treatment of 
Ixias. —The sooner the bulbs are potted the 
better; for, like all bulbous flowers, the pots 
should be well filled with roots before growth 
commences. Put half-a dozen in a 4^-inch pot, 
in a compost of good loam two parts, leaf-soil 
one part, with plenty of white sand. Keep 
the soil only just moist until the leaves appear, 
watering more and more freely as growth pro¬ 
gresses, and according to the weather. Ixias 
like plenty of sun ana air, and they will not do 
in a confined, warm atmosphere. If grown in 
the dwelling, they must be kept in a cool room. 
Being nearly hardy, it does not matter if they 
get a bit frozen in winter.— Byfleet, 

5360.—Spent Hops for potting.—I 

have found these, when in a half decayed and 
perfectly sweet condition, excellent for potting 
purposes—in fact, for such quick-growing subjects 
as Balsams, Begonias, Petunias, and Fuchsias, 
quite equal to ordinary leaf-mould. A handful of 
Hops, when very slightly decayed, I prefer for 
placing over the drainage to anything else. The 
way the roots run in this material, and the 
health and vigour they then possess, is quite 
surprising.—B. C. R. 

5313. —Treatment of Cyclamens. — 

The bulbs should have been repotted more than 
a month ago. Another year pot them in the 
beginning of July. It is quite a mistake to 
allow the soil at any time to become very dry. 
The bnibs harden so that it is difficult to get 
them to break when they are repotted. After 
flowering keep them under glass, but in the full 
sun, and water when the soil is dry, but not before. 
If this is done when the bulbs are shaken out, 
they will be found to be furnished with active 
roots, which too much water would rot, and a 
dust dry condition of the soil will cause them to 
shrivel. Shake away all the old soil, and replace 
in clean, well drainedpots, onesize larger, in a nice 


sweet compost of fibrous loam and leaf-soil in 
about equal parts, with plenty of white sand. Let 
the compost be just moist and give a moderate 
watering after potting. Watering is all import¬ 
ant. Until they come well into growth allow 
the soil to become quite dry before giving water, 
but later on it must never get so or there is a 
check to growth. Shade from hot sun is impera¬ 
tive, but after the first week in September I 
allow my plants to get all the sun, unless there 
should come an exceptionally hot time. An 
occasional syringing in the morning of hot days 
is beneficial. If old bulbs are potted at tne 
above-mentioned date they will be growing freely 
now, and will bloom in winter; whereas, if 
allowed to remain dry until so late in the season 
they will not commence to flower until spring. 
I have found old bulbs potted up early in July 
to bloom as soon as young plants.—J. C. B. 

5303. — Fuchsias dropping their 
flower-buds. —This occurs when the plants 
are subjected to any sudden change of tempera¬ 
ture, and it matters not how healthy they may 
be at the time. Want of water or too much 
water will also injure the roots, and cause the 
flowers to drop. If the roots are healthy, and 
the plants not exposed to sudden 11 actuations of 
temperature, the flower-buds will not drop off. 
—J. D. E. 

- This is caused by weakness, for although 

the plants may be growing freely enough, the 
wood does not acquire sufficient substance to 
finish off the blooms. But dropping often occurs 
with plants grown in windows through the want 
of a sufficiency of air and light. A good remedy 
is to put the plants in the open air in a sheltered 
situation for a week or two; this hardens the 
growth. Fuchsias want plenty of sun and air 
when growing, with occasional doses of weak 
liquid-manure when the pots get full of roots — 
Byflket. 

5305.—' Wireworms in Camellia pots. 
—It would be a grave error to stand the pots 
over the rims in lime-water; and even then I 
am not sure if it would kill wireworms. It would 
be sudden death to earthworms. One or two 
wireworms in a pot would not do any harm. 
Bury a slice or two of Carrot an inch or two under 
the surface, with a stick inserted in each ; the 
wireworms will be attracted to them, and if 
they are examined once in two days, the pests 
will be found half-buried in the bait.—J. D. E. 

5247. — Artificial manures for pot 
plants. —There are a number of artificial 
manures all more or less good, and it 
is a difficult matter to say which is the 
best. I have been in the habit of using 
Clay’s fertiliser, and up to the present have 
found it to be the most powerful manorial 
stimulant I have had to do with. The effect of 
a pinch of it on a root-bound plant that has 
come to a standstill is marvellous, and the fact 
that many of our largest and best market 
growers use it almost exclusively is a proof of 
its quality. For Fuchsias, Bouvardias, Petunias, 
Mid other quick-growing plants a 4A inch pot¬ 
ful mixed with a barrow-load of soil will give 
them ail they need until the pots are filled with 
roots. I saw not long since in a London 
market garden upwards of 100,000 Bouvardias 
in such perfection of development as I had 
never before witnessed, and the only man¬ 
ure used in their culture was Clay’s fer¬ 
tiliser, mixed with the loam and leaf-soil in 
the above-mentioned proportions. Not long 
Bince the Messrs. Veitch exhibited a lot of Roses 
in pots of exceptional quality that had had no 
fresh soil for several years, and which had had 
top-dressings of the fertiliser as needed. This 
is an illustration of what may be done in the 
way of sustaining the vigour of plants that have 
exhausted the compost in which they were 
potted, and which it may not be desirable or 
convenient to shift. A large grower of Fuchsias 
for Covent-garden gives his plants a teaspoonful 
each aB soon as the roots are beginning to mat 
round the pot, and their size and vigour, com¬ 
pared with the amount of soil in which they 
are potted would surprise readers of Gar¬ 
dening. Enough guano to faintly colour the 
water is a good stimulant, and soot used in the 
same way is excellent.—C., Byjitet. 

6389. — Chrysanthemum Mrs. O. Carey. — 

I Although late, and of a good colour, this variety is not by 
I any means fully double, all the flowers I have ever seen 
having a more or lew conspicuous yellow eye. I should 
much prefer Prinoew Teok. Virginale, Boule de Neige, or 
I even the Fair Maid, for late bloom, to the above.—B. C. R. 


5371.— Creeper for a cold conserva¬ 
tory.— The Lapagerias will do well, if some 
pains are taken with the border at first. The 
site must be well drained by placing 6 inches 
or 8 inches of broken bricks or crocks in the 
bottom, and on this place a bed of rough peat 
and loam, from 18 inches to 2 feet deep. For 
summer flowering, Passiflora Constance Elliott 
and one of the Tacsonias will be suitable.— 
E. H. 

-A red or white L&pageria would be decidedly the 

best thing to have. It wul do no good in a pot, but 
should be planted out in a bed (or a brick pit, or large box 
would do) of light, porous soil, such as a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand. The drainage must be extra free, and the 
shoots be trained to wires fixed near the glass as they grow. 
—B. C. R. 

6319.—Treatment or a Dielytra spectabilia.— 
This hardy herbaceous plant can be grown well all the 
year round as a pot plant. It ought to be cut down in the 
autumn when the stems decay, and may be repotted in the 
spring before starting into growth. It is very handsome 
for greenhouse culture, and may be grown as a pot plant 
to a very large size.—J. D. E. 

6296.—Potting up Arum Lilias.— It is not neces¬ 
sary to cut back the roots of these plants a certain length 
of time before lifting them. I dig up mine about the end 
of September, and plant them in pots at onoe, using rich 
soil, as I like to see them produce very large spathea. If 
planted in poor soil the plants would be dwarfer, and the 
spathea not so large.—J. D. E. 

6373. — Plants in a Cucumber-house. — A 
Oucumber-house, when the plants begin to bear, should 
not be crowded with plants in pots. A few Ferns or foliage 
plants will do no harm, but all plants liable to inseot 
attacks should be excluded.—E. H. 

5868.—White Cape Hyacinth.— It will take at least 
two years to raise flowering bulbs from seeds of this plant, 
even under very good culture. Sow the seeds in a pan, 
and keep them in a frame during the winter protected from 
frost.-E. II. 

6243.—Aspect for a span-roofed greenhouse. 
—The best aspect for a span-rooted greenhouse for the 
culture of sun-loving plants and fruits is for the gables 
to stand north and south.—E. H. 

5209. — Removing plants from a 
garden. —If the incoming tenant wants the 
shrubs and flowers, in common honesty let him 
pay for them. If not, let “ Scotland-lane ” 
exercise his undoubted right and prune them 
to hiB own liking—say, level with the ground— 
and put a little salt on them. If outgoing 
tenants would do this we should soon have the 
law altered, as it has been in the case of allot¬ 
ment gardens.—L. O. T. 

5261. —Treatment of a Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. —Fleur de Marie is not one of the moat 
robust-growing kinds, and it is possible that its 
more delicate roots have been injured by the 
stimulant. It is one of the niceties of Chrysan¬ 
themum culture to vary the soil and treatment 
according to the nature of the particular variety. 
Thus, weakly constitutioned kinds that have 
not the rooting power that more robust-habited 
ones possess are the better for a lighter compost, 
with more sand in it, so as to induce the maxi¬ 
mum formation of fibrous roots. In their case, 
too, it is advisable to restrict the root-run by 
giving a smaller shift. Whatever stimulant is 
applied should be very weak, and only given at 
intervals. Many good lots of Chrysanthemums 
have been partly spoiled by injudicious feeding. 
No more food should be given through the 
watering-pot than can be utilised in the course 
of six or eight hours. Giving a plant enough 
food in a liquid condition that should suffice for 
a fortnight is one of the easiest ways of inflict¬ 
ing permanent injury.—J. C., Byjlcct. 

Applying stimulants to Chrysan¬ 
themums. —Being an enthusiastis grower of 
this noble flower, I naturally devour any and 
everything I hear or see respecting it; con¬ 
sequently, I read with interest the remarks in 
Gardening, on pages 311 and 348, by “ L. C. K.” 
and “ R. E. G. O.,” and until some known autho¬ 
rity puts me right, I shall take the advice of 
Horace, and “ steer between the little and 
the great.” My experience forces me to incline 
a little to the opinion of “ L. C. K.,” but with 
these exceptions : When the July bud forms I 
find stimulants of considerable value in hurry¬ 
ing them over that critical stage, and when the 
side buds, which form about the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, are not satisfactory, or it is not deemed 
advisable to retain them, a dose or two of 
stimulant is useful again for the same purpose; 
but when they are struck early and well cared 
for through all stages of their existence, stimu¬ 
lants, except at the times above-mentioned, 
often tend to promote a sappy growth, which 
with Chrysanthemums, as with all other plants, 
is not desirable. Late-struck plants, those in- 
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tended for large specimens, and those which 
have received a check, from whatever cause, 
must be assisted ; but plants for ordinary pur¬ 
poses, and even for exhibition blooms, seldom 
require anything beyond the orthodox doses of 
soot-water, which are indispensable until the 
flower-buds appear, when I believe no one will 
deny stimulants are absolutely necessary and 
tiie oftener changed the better. Again I. must 
express the hope that some first-rate cultivator 
will assist in clearing up the matter.— William 
Morgan, Wan&tead, Essex . 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
16 th to September 22nd. 

Potted up Salvias, Dallas, Eupatoriuras, and Solanumg- 
They are nice, healthy, well-rooted, bushy stuff. They 
will remain on the north side of a wall for a time to get 
their roots into work. Gave a shift to seedling Cyclamens 
and Primulas. Shifted Tree Carnations into 6-inoh pots. 
The plants turned out into the border are the strongest; 
these have been placed in 6-inch pots. Renewed the 
linings round Melon frames. Opened out and tied Chrys¬ 
anthemums. Dressed up conservatory. Several pots of 
Hyacinthus candicans, five bulbs in an 8-inch pot, are very 
effective now grouped among Ferns. Thinned the buds 
of several large specimen Camellias. They are set very 
thickly. Watered with soot-water. Tied in plants on 
walls and pillars. Habrothamnus fasdculatus on arches 
are pretty well always in flower. Fuchsias and Heliotropes 
trained in the same way are very effective. Less air is left 
on the house at night now, though it will not be altogether 
oloeed till there is a prospect of frost. Shook out and 
repotted the out back Pelargoniums. Placed them in a 
light pit for the present. Potted a lot of Hyacinths, 
Naroissus, Tulips, Freesias, and Tuberoses for forcing. 
The two last-named are placed in a frame, oovered with 
Cocoa-fibre, but the Dutch bulbs are plunged in ashes in 
tiie open air. Scilla sibirioa. eight bulbs in a 5-inch pot, 
are very pretty subjeots, ana, if potted now, will oome in 
useful towards the end of January. They bear forcing 
well. Cut down herbaceous plants which have done 
blooming in borders. Such things as Oriental Poppies, 
Campanulas of various kinds, Ac., are looking rather 
shabby, and, for the sake of neatness, must be removed. 
The Knotweeds are making a feature now, and among 
yellow-flowered plants are the double and single Sun¬ 
flowers, and Rudoeckiaspeciosa. The dark-leaved Lobelia 
fulgens is very effective. I lost a large part of my stock, 
during a sharp winter several years ago, by wintering the 
roots in a cold frame, but a lot of plants were raised from 
seeds the following spring, and the stock worked up 
again. Put in cuttings of Ivy; Emerald Gem is an 
excellent kind for making edgings to large beds; the leaves 
are so glossy and green. Filled a small frame full of cut¬ 
tings of Aucuba jnponica. A lot of little plants are 
required for winter bedding. The frame is placed in a 
shady position. Every cutting will root. Took every 
opportunity, when the weather was dry, to earth-up 
Celery. Planted out more Lettuoes and Endives on dry, 
raised borders. Spawned Mushroom bed. Collected 
materials for other beds. Sowed Com Salad, also Chervil. 
Potted up roots of Tarragon, to be in readiness for 
forcing. Gathered early Apples and Pears. lifted the 
roots of several over-luxuriant Apple and Pear-trees. 
Looked over the Raspberry plantation to cut away all 
canes not required for fruiting. The better the canes are 
ripened the larger the crop of fruit, and light and air have 
an important influenoe in hardening the wood. Placed 
the stock of cuttings of bedding plants In frames and pits 
to be easily sheltered if frost comes, but shall leave them 
exposed as muoh as possible, as the air will strengthen and 
harden the growth and foliage. Houses and pits contain¬ 
ing hard-wooded plants are receiving less moisture in the 
way of sprinkling paths, fto., but the ventilation is as 
ample as possible. Hollyhocks, Dahlias, Tritomas, and 
late Phloxes are receiving liquid-manure to enooorage 
them to continue flowering as long as possible. 


Greenhouse. 

Bed Coral-tree (Erythrina Crista-galli).—Young ex¬ 
amples of this fine species of Coral-tree that were struck 
from cuttings in spring, and have since been grown on 
under greenhouse treatment, will now cease to make 
further shoot extension. Consequent on this, less water 
will be required, as by keeping the roots drier, it will 
prepare the plants lor going to rest. There ate two ways 
of managing this Erythrina, one is to start the plants early 
in spring in gentle heat, by which means they will bloom 
before midsummer, and will push up a second growth that 
will flower during the present month; but so treated, they 
must be kept always in a house or pit, where they will get 
all the light that it is possible to give them ; without this 
the shoots oome weak, and have a poor appearance. In 
most oases it is best to keep them in a greenhouse, and be 
oontent with one crop of bloom. Grown in this way the 
plants will now have done flowering, and, like the younger 
stocks, must be encouraged to go to rest. Treated as a 
pot plant, the stems die down every autumn, after which 
no more water is necessary than requisite to prevent the 
soil getting quite dry. During the winter they will do 
under a stage in a greenhouse ; but care must be taken 
that the soil does not get much wet by the water that runs 
from the plants above, as if the roots are too moist through 
the dormant season, they are liable to perish. 

Chrysanthemums.— Continue to feed the plants 
liberally and regularly with manure-water, as now, when 
the soil has got full of roots, they will be, in a great 
measure, dependent on the sustenance they reoeive in this 
way. When they are strong and vigorous, they will bear 
liquid-manure alone being used, provided that it is not 
given too strong. As soon as the buds are large enough to 
admit of their being got at with the point of a knife, they 
should be thinned. It is a waste of strength to let them 
grow larger than necessary before the thinning is carried 
out In thinning, it is necessary to be guided by the 
character of the varieties. This holds good alike of the 


moderately early kinds, as it does of the later blooming I 
ones. The larger the size that the flowers of any variety 
naturally attain, the more freely does the thinning require 
to be carried out; but, when the plants are required for 
ordinary decoration, or when the flowers are only wanted 
for home use when cut, the thinning should not be carried 
nearly so far as in the case of exhibition blooms or plants. 
See that the branches are kept sufficiently secured to 
sticks to prevent their being broken by the wind; but do 
not use more supports than are necessary. 

LilieB.—The late kinds of Lilies, of which the different 
varieties of L. speedosum are the best representatives, will 
now be in flower, as also L. auratum that were started 
later As soon as the bloom is over, give less water, yet 
the soil must not be allowed to get so dry as to cause the 
leaves to die off sooner than they naturally would, for if 
this happens, it will weaken the bulbs. 

Pot ting Lillee.—The necessity for repotting Lilies 
whilst the roots are quite at rest cannot be too often 
urged. The greater part of the failures that occur in the 
cultivation of pot-grown Lilies are directly traoeable to 
potting when the roots are in motion. There are few 
plants that have such a dislike to being disturbed when 
the roots are moving. The safest plan is to repot all that 
require it as soon as the tops have died down, as it is at 
that time that the roots are dormant. L. auratum, and 
any others that flowered early, should at once be repotted. 
Do not give them too much room, as when the bulbs have 
too muoh soil about them it has an injurious effect. 
Eight or nine-inch pots are big enough for the largest 
and strongest single bulbs of L. auratum, even when they 
have got well established and become used to pot culture. 
Where sereral bulbs are grown together more room must 
be given. Where L. candidum is to be grown in pots, the bulbs 
should be put in at onoe, as this fine old plant remains the 
least time dormant of any kind with which I am ac¬ 
quainted ; it begins to make new roots very soon after the 
tops die down. L. Harris!, which is the earliest to flower 
when forced, should be potted as soon as the bulbs oan be 
obtained. Good turfy loam, with leaf-mould and sand, or 
some rotten manure and sand is the best soil for most 
Lilies, or a little peat may be used. The different varieties 
of L. pardalinum do best when wholly in peat. After 
potting, the bulbs should be stood where the soil will not 
get drenched with heavy rains, as, if they get too wet 
before new roots are formed, they will not take freely to it. 
If there is any danger of this happening, a oold frame, 
with the lights well-tilted, will be the best place to put the 
newly potted bulbs in for a time. 

Guernsey Lilies (Nerines). — The time of these 
plants flowering depends, to some extent, on the treat¬ 
ment they reoeive. The best known kind, N. sarniensis 
(the Guernsey Lily), will now be in flower. The soil must 
be kept moderately moist. Stand the plants in a light 
house, or pit, where they oan have plenty of air; this must 
be continued, as the leaf-growth, which they will push 
after flowering, must be made under oonditions that will 
insure its being stout and healthy. If at all weak for 
want of the requisite amount of light the bulbs will be 
likely to deteriorate in plaoe of gaining strength. 

Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea). — This is 
one of the moet effective and easily grown bulbs in cultiva¬ 
tion, in addition to which it occupies little room in com¬ 
parison to the large quantity of bloom it produces. Under 
ordinary treatment the plants will be about in flower; if 
a little shade is given in bright weather they will last 
longer. This Vallota is a fine room plant, and no harm 
will be done by standing it in an ordinary living-room 
during the time it is in bloom, as there is no leaf-growth 
going on at this season. After flowering, give a little less 
water, continuing to treat thus through the autumn and 
winter; but, in keeping the soil drier during the long 
dormant period, water must not be withheld to an extent 
that will cause the leaves to become limp, as, being an 
evergreen plant, if this happens much harm will follow. 

Roman Hyacinths.— Where these are wanted to 
flower early some bulbs should soon be potted. They will 
do with much less room than the large varieties. They 
oan be grown either in pots or pans. Half-a-dozen bulbs 
may be put in a 7-inch pot, and a proportionately larger 
number in a moderately large seed-pan. Sufficient drain¬ 
age must be used to allow tne water to pass freely through 
the soil. An erroneous idea sometimes prevails respecting 
the soil that these, and other bulbs of a like nature that 
are forced, require—it being supposed that the flowers they 
produce are wholly dependent on the strength that is 
stored up in them, so that any kind of soil win do. This 
is a mistake, for. though the size and quality of the spikes, 
and of the individual flowers, is much influenced by the 
strength and vigour that is stored in the roots, still, good, 
rich soil so far nourishes them that the bloom is muoh 
finer in it than when poor, indifferent material is used. 
Fresh, turfy loam, that is free in texture, but not light, 
with one sixth of rotten manure, and some sand added, 
will answer in every way. Press the soil moderately Arm, 
and have the crowns of the bulbs well above the surface. 
After potting they should be put out-of-doors; plunge 
them in a bed of sifted coal-ashes, with 8 inches or 4 inches 
of the material under the pots, to keep worms from enter¬ 
ing ; 4 inches of ashes should also be laid on the tope of 
the pots. Here the bulbs will at onoe begin to make 
roots; after these have moderately filled the soil they may 
be started In gentle stove heat. Tuouas Raixm 
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Outdoor Garden. 

In some gardens I have lately visited mildew is causing 
muoh trouble among the Roses. An effort should be made 
to get it under, or tne growth of the plants will be much 
weakened. A heavy sprinkling of sulphur is the oheapest 
and best remedy ; a second dressing to be given if the first 
does not suffice. If the full stock of bedding plants has 
not been secured there is no time to lose now. In the cam 
of Pelargoniums the old plants of good varieties may be 
lifted by-and-bye. Make sure of a good stock of Lobelias, 
as plants from cuttings are much superior to seedlings. 
Healthy old plants lifted now, if the flowerB are out off, 
and each root divided into half-a-dozen pieces or so. 
and potted singly in small pots, will get established 
before winter. Lobelias should be wintered on a shelf near 
the glase, in rather a dry house. Get the frames filled 
with Violets now for winter flowering; Marie Louise is a 
favourite variety. Tender plants In the open air it is 
desirable to save from frost should be lifted at onoe. 
Vacancies in beds or borders may be temporarily filled by 


late-blooming Asters, sown in a reserve bed for the purpose. 
The borders can be filled up with such plants as Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Sweet Williams, Ac., raised from seeds this 
season for next year’s flowering. Prooeed with the trans¬ 
planting of evergreen shrubs; the planter’s success is 
usually in proportion to the care exercised. If plants are 
moved from a sheltered situation to an exposed one a 
temporary screen should be contrived to shelter the plants 
till after the oold winds of next spring are past. Branches 
of trees, woven between stout stakes driven into the ground, 
will do. Encourage Carnation layers to make roots by 
keeping the soil moist. Bulbs for bedding should be 
ordered in to be in readiness for planting when the bed¬ 
ding plants are cleared off. Seeds of ohoioe annua l s should 
be looked after as they ripen. Seeds of good Hollyhocks, 
Gladioli, and Dahlias are worth looking after. 

Fruit Garden. 

Where Pines are grown they should now reoeive s 
thorough overhauling to prepare them for the winter. 
Successions requiring more pot room may be shifted, but 
do not overpot. Rough, turfy loam should form the 
principal part of the oompoet, adding a little old stable- 
manure, and a sprinkling of soot, or a little bone-meal; 
pot firmly. It is a good plan to take off a leaf or two 
from the neck of the plant. This permits of rather deeper 
potting, and encourages a new set of roots to break forth. 
Suokere may be taken off for stock any time, but it is 
usual to secure the best left on the old stools now, and 
cast the old plants away from which the fruits have been 
cut, as none but useful plants should be kept through 
the winter. Newly-potted stock must be watered with 
great care, as, if the soil beoomes sour from overwatering 
at this season, the roots of the plants will all die, and the 
foliage assume a foxey tint. Pine plants are not easily 
killed, but they are difficult to restore to health when they 
have been badly managed. This is a good season for cart¬ 
ing home a good stock of soil for renewingfruit-trees, 
borders, potting Peaches, Strawberries, Ac. The top spit 
from an old meadow is the beet material, but this is often 
difficult to obtain. It may be had without doing any 
permanent injury by ploughing a furrow out here and 
there across any pieoe of pasture, carting the displaced 
turf home. The open furrow will fill up next summer, and 
be do more seen. Grapes may be bottled any time after 
they are fully ripe, if anything requires to be done to the 
borders. Cut away the lateral growth from all Vines from 
which the Grapes are removed to let the full light stream 
in upon the main leaves to ripen and plump up the bods 
Stand the Strawberry plants in pots, intended for forcing, 
in some open plaoe thinly. Discontinue liquid-manure, 
as it has an exciting effect upon the leaves and orowna 
Keep up a brisk warmth in the Melon beds to ripen oil the 
late fruits. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant Cabbages in quantity now for early spring. Set 
out a patch thickly on an early border for first cutting. 
The stems will be pulled up as soon as the hearts are cut, 
so the plants will not require muoh room. I have had 
useful little hearts when the plants are only 8 inohes or 
9 inches apart Set out Lettuoes to stand the winter; 
select a dry, warm site. The Brown Cos is the best 
variety, for oold districts especially. Endive is a valuable 
autumn and winter salad plant, but It must be nicely 
blanched, which is best done by drawing the leaves up 
around the heart, and securing them with a oouple of ties, 
3 inches or 4 Inohes apart. The wet should be kept off by 
placing a flower-pot over each plant. Radishes and Crest 
must be sown in succession, as required. As the nights 
get colder the Cress and Mustard had better be sown under 
glass. A handllght or two will do for the present; later 
on, if a suooession has to be kept up, reoouxse must be had 
to some heated structure for tne winter. Celery is grow¬ 
ing freely, the lengthening nights, and the oooi, moist 
atmosphere being favourable for progress. ▲ dry time 
must be taken advantage of for the earihing-up. If prise 
Leeks are required liquid-manure is valuable, and Leeks 
are strong-rooting, ana will usefully apply it. Drawearth 
to the staas of dwarf Frenoh Beans, which are just up is 
the pit. Pods of either Beans or Pees, which have been 
left for seed, should be secured as soon as quite ripe. 
Tomatoes in the open air have this year, in many places, 
been, up to the present, almost a failure. If the fruits are 
full grown they will ripen off in a warm place. Cuttings 
of the leading shoots may yet be taken for early work 
under glass. Potatoes are being lifted as fast as possible 
in fairly good condition, the qualify having improved 
during the last fortnight. There is an abundant yield. 
Pick off the oldest leaves from a part of tbs Parsley bad to 
enooorage a new growth to oome away. 

E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

A well kept town garden is, or should be, at its bast just 
now, for strangely enough, nearly all the finest autumn- 
flowering subjects are good town plants as well. Among 
many others the following are now in full beauty, ana 
with a moderate amount of care seem to succeed nearly, 
if not quite as well, in a smoky atmosphere as in purer 
air: Dahlias of all kinds, Hollyhocks, Sunflower*, both 
the annual and perennial varieties—(Helianthus) EL (Har- 
palium) rigidus, by-the-way, is one of the most showy 
plants in the garden just now; Hollyhocks, Gladiolus, 
Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, Tritomas (Torch Lilies or Flame 
flowers), Japanese Anemones. (Enotheras, Veronicas, 
many of the beautiful herbaceous varieties being fully u 
useful as the shrubby kinds; Antirrhinums, Early-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums, Nicotian as, and the lovely Qaillar- 
dias and Calliopsis. Neatness in ail particulars should be 
moet carefully studied now, so as to make the most of the 
late bloom and the waning season. The Grass continues 
to grow rapidly, and needs cutting at least onoe a week, 
while the verges, Ac., require more attention than usual to 
keep them in good order. The dead blossoms must be 
removed from Dahlias or they may run to seed, and ia 
that case will greatly exhaust the plants. Among other 
things the Eryngiums, or Sea Hollies, are now very attrac¬ 
tive ; the hue of the flower heads of E. ametiiystinum ia 
quite unique, and almost impossible to describe. The 
Cape Hyacinth (H. candicans) is in full flower, and affords 
a fine effect I nave reoently seen it planted in one oaeeeo 
that the slender spires of snowy blos s o m s rose from among 
amass of purple Clematis, in another from among a num¬ 
ber of orlmsou Begonias, and In another from a bed of 
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Fuohsia gracilis; in each case with excellent effect. 
Roman Hyacinths must now be got in without delay, for 
the secret of obtaining an abundant and vigorous bloOm is 
to start them early, and so secure plenty of roots before 
commencing to force. I now plant them all in boxes, 
whether for outting or pot work, simply because you can 
seldom get any three or four bulbs out at the same time; 
while, if in boxes, you cm pick them out at any stage and 
pot 1 hem when coming into flower, and if carefully done 
they will hardly show it. Primulas that are now established 
in their flowering pots must have plenty of light and air 
to prevent their becoming drawn. B. 0. R. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Giant Zittau Onion. 

A very handsome large variety of Italian 
origin, and unquestionably one of the very 
beat kinds of Onion introduced to our gardens 
within the last twenty years. The bulb 
is somewhat smaller than that of the Tripoli 
Onion, and is still further distinguished from it 
by being of clear chamois-yellow colour rather 
than decidedly pink, and by being very per¬ 
ceptibly flattened on the top. The neck is fine 
for the size of the bulb, and the outer coats are 
firmer and tougher than those of the Tripoli 
Onions. The leaves are stout, but not exces¬ 
sively so, stiff, and of a clear-green colour. If 
sown in March, and properly treated, many of 
the bulbs will weigh upwards of 1 lb. by the 
end of September—very good results for a 
southern kind; but generally speaking it is best 



Cabbage. It will be fit for use in a week, and 
if kept for a very long time the Cabbage is liable 
to get soft and to discolour. To be really nice 
and crisp, and of a good red colour, it should be 
eaten almost immediately after it is made. A 
little bruised cochineal, boiled with the vinegar, 
adds much to the appearance of this pickle. 
Tie down with bladder, and keep in a dry place. 
—R. W. R. 

5310.— Asparagus. — If the bed was made 
and planted in April, the plants will not 
require any salt or other manure now, and a 
light dressing of stable-manure placed on the 
surface in winter, with an inch of soil from the 
alleys, will be enough for them. When the bed is 
two or three years old a dressing of salt, not too 
much in May, will be beneficial. I take it that 
the ground was deeply trenched and well 
manured when the bed was first made. — 
J. D. E. 

5387. —SavingTomato and Leek-seed. 

—When the fruits of the former are ripe remove 
them from the plant, cut them open, and lay 
them on a dry and sunny shelf. When nearly 
dried up pull or cut them apart, and either wash 
the seeds out in water or rub them out in sand. 
I am not so sure about the Leeks, but if you rub 
the heads carefully between the hands, and then 
shake well in a cloth, I think you will find all 
the seed go to the bottom.—B. C. R. 

6300.—Rhubarb for forcing.—I have tried various 
varieties for forcing, but that grown in the London market 
gardens under the name of Champaign is the best for forc¬ 
ing, and is also of the best colour.—J. D. E. 


Giant Zittau Onion. 

sown in the autumn. It is a half late variety, 
of excellent flavour, and keeps admirably, and 
is thoroughly deserving of extensive culture as 
a standard main-crop Onion of the highest 
excellence. B. 

Changing seed Potatoes.— I think all 
gardeners are pretty well agreed as to the desir¬ 
ability of changing the seed of Potatoes as fre¬ 
quently as possible, as there is little doubt but 
that by planting the same kind year after year 
on the same kind of soil tends to weaken it. I 
have this season noticed a very marked differ¬ 
ence in that excellent old variety, Myatt’s 
Prolific Kidney, that were treated exactly the 
same in every respect, only that some rows wdre 
planted with own saved seed and others with 
seed sent from the north of England, and the 
difference in crop was so much in favour of the 
seed brought in, that I have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that it would pay anyone to give their own 
seed away rather than plant it again on the same 
kind of soil. This is a great Potato year, and 
marvellous crops are being lifted in the light 
soils of the south coast, but I have no doubt 
that if a return could be collected it would 
be found that the heaviest crops are invariably 
those from seed procured from land the exact 
opposite in character to that they are planted in. 
-J. G. H. 

5297.—Pickling Red Cabbage.— Take 
off the outside decayed leaves of a nice Red 
Cabbage, cut it in quarters, remove the stalks, 
and cut it across in very thin slices. Lay these on 
a dish, and Btrew them plentifully with salt, 
covering them with another dish. Let them 
remain for twenty four hours, turn into a colan¬ 
der to drain, and, if necessary, wipe lightly with a 
clean soft cloth; put them in a jjir ; boil vinegar 
with spices in the following proportion : To 
each quart add $ oz. of Ginger, well bruised ; 
1 oz. of whole black pepper, and, when liked, a 
jittle Cayenne, and when cold, pour it over the 


der shoots. Keep at hand a tin of Tobacco- 
powder, and dust with it all shoots that are seen 
to have become a feeding ground. In this way 
a clean, strong growth will be made, and the 
following season the reward of labour and care 
will be there in the shape of fragrance. 

Tea Roses. —As regards pruning, the less the 
better for a time, at least. Let the plants grow 
away almost at will, with the exception of cut¬ 
ting away thin spray-like growth, and shorten¬ 
ing back a bit the longer shoots. The ability to 
produce bloom during the autumn will much 
depend upon the unfailing presence of good 
food. If the border gets empty in the full 
summer time and the wood becomes prematurely 
dried, and the free flow of sap is stayed that is 
necessary to induce bud formation, a goed 
dressing of some concentrated manure applied 
and well washed in in July will sustain 
vigour. As regards varieties there are many to 
choose from, but some of the best are Niphetos, 
wonderfully free to bloom, Safrano, Madame 
Falcot, Madame Lambard, and Adam. In 
order of merit they may stand as above 
enumerated. Byfleet. 
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ROSES. 

TEA ROSES ON WALLS. 
Independently of the sweet perfume and the 
pleasing neutral tints that distinguish the major 
portion of Tea Roses, they are specially valuable 
as affording means of prolonging the Rose season. 
The “ Last Rose of Summer ” is now but a figure 
of speech, for one may, thanks to the numerous 
fine Teas that we possess, have Roses in fair 
abundance till the waning autumn sun no longer 
has power on expanding buds. Why so few 
should grow Tea Roses is strange when their 
suitability for all kinds of floral decorations and 
their continuity of bloom is considered ; but the 
explanation probably lies in the fact that they 
are of reputed tenderness, and are supposed to 
require such skill to grow them that the owners 
of small gardens generally arc not possessed of. 
This is an error, tor anyone who can cultivate 
a Hybrid Perpetual Rose can grow a Tea ; and 
there is generally a sunny bit of wall, where a 
plant or two can find a happy home. As regards 
tenderness, thousands of them can be seen 
in the open quarters of a nursery, where they 
are largely grown ; but they certainly do much 
better against a wall than quite unprotected, 
as, owing to the greater amount of warmth they 
there obtain, the wood becomes better matured, 
and in the autumn the blooms expand to greater 
perfection. The best time to plant is about the 
middle of October, and I would advise your 
readers who may determine to grow some Tea 
Roses, to take care that they 
Get good strong plants to start with. 
Better far concentrate the purchase-money on 
one or two well-rooted plants than buy, at a 
cheap rate, weakly ones that will require some 
years to bring into a strong bloom-bearing condi¬ 
tion. Tea Roses generally are not so robust 
of growth as Perpetuals, and small plants put 
out towards the beginning of the winter are apt 
to succumb to climatal severity that stronger 
specimens will pass through unscathed. See, 
too, that you encourage root action by means of 
a fertile and well-sweetened soil. If you have to 
do with cold, retentive ground, well stir it and 
cast it up in rough lumps in the summer, so that 
it has what agriculturalists term a long season 
to bring it into the friable condition that encour¬ 
ages the sure production of fibrous roots. With 
the advent of the autumn rains break the lumps 
and add the manure, and, above all, do not wait 
until the frosts of November have lowered the 
temperature of the soil before you plant. Early 
in spring put on a mulch of manure, and when 
needful give a good soaking of water. Look to 
cleanliness, well washing the foliage with the 
syringe occasionally in the evenings of the hot 
days, and keep a vigilant eye on the doings of 
that arch enemy of Roses— i.e., greenfly, which, 
unmolested, will soon play havoc with the ten- 


5403.—Roses for a town garden.—I 

fear that there is not much hope of your growing 
Roses satisfactorily in the garden you describe. 
It is too much confined, and the atmosphere 
probably too smoky. Your only chance of keep¬ 
ing the Roses healthy is to keep them well 
syringed as soon as they commence to make 
growth in the spring. The following twenty- 
four varieties of Hybrid Perpetuals are free and 
hardy in growth : Annie Alexieff, Boildeau, 
Boule de Neige, Catherine Soupert, Jules Mar- 

S ottin, John Hopper, Dr. Andrey, Paul Verdier, 
lagaa Charts, Paul N6ron, Annie Wood, 
Dupuy Jamain, centifolia ro3ea, Charles 
Lefebvre, Francois Michelon, Madame Prosper 
Laugier, Charles Rouillard, Monsieur Boncenne, 
Mrs. G. Dickson, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Ulrich Brunner, Violette Bouyer, Madame Victor 
Verdier, and Madame Nachury. The three best 
Tea Roses for your garden are Gloire de Dijon, 
Homere, and Cheshunt Hybrid.—J. C. C. 

5392.— Hardy Roses.—From your list I 
have selected the most hardy sorts, and advise 
you to reject the others. The rejected ones are 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Marie Van Houtte, A. K. 
Williams, Climbing Devoniensis, Inermis, and 
W. A. Richardson. As substitutes for these 
you may select Aim4e Vibert, Gloire de Dijon, 
Charles Lefebvre, Celine Forestier, Sir J. Paxton, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Reve d’Or, Red 
Dragon, Anna Alexieff, Jules Margottin, Paul 
Verdier, Felix Genero, and Magna Charta.— 

J. c. c. 

5401.—Treatment of a Marechal Niel 
Rose. —Your plant has done very well for the 
time it has been planted. It does not require 
to be pruned this year, but as you are going to 
apply heat to the house in six weeks’ time, I 
should advise you to get the branches outside 
and nail them neatly to the wall, allowing them 
to remain there until you find the buds along 
the branch begin to show signs of making 
growth. This will probably occur early in 
March. If you rest the growth in this way and 
do not take it back into the house until the 
spring, you will, in all probability, get one or 
more flowers from every eye along the branches. 

-J. C. C. 

6375. — Clematis and Roses. —These two plants 
make a very pretty combination, and, if rightly managed, 
the Clematis need not injure the Rose. It is entirely a 
question of training during the early growth of the plants. 
If the Clematis is allowed to overgrow the Rose the latter 
will suffer.—E. H. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

IVY INDOORS. 

The uses of the common Ivy are well nigh 
without end in garden decoration. The fact 
that it does so well with us appears to free us 
from the desire to make such exquisite wall* 
veiling and ground-surfacing as one sometimes 
uses abroad. It takes care of itself here. Apart, 
however, from its many and varied uses in the 
open air, some of which we never carry out at 
all, the Ivy is of singular value indoors—that 
is to say, it has the power of growing in rooms 
such as few plants have. Not only in rooms, 
but even in half-lighted passages, one may see 
it growing. Sometimes, too, as everybody 
knows, it peeps through the plaster of 
summer - houses and grows there uninvited. 
The grace of its young shoots and the fine form 
of its leaves, where they can be induced to play 
round a window, or make a wreath up a column, 
have a value in various kinds of house decora¬ 
tion with plants which few other things possess. 
Planted in a wooden tub, one may often see it 
creeping freshly round the interior of a small 
shop abroad ; and those who have to deal with 
the embellishment of the larger and better- 
lighted apartments, passages, and windows, 
might make a no less graceful use of it. We 
are not now speaking of little screens or other 
objects prepared out-of-doors and brought into 
the house at pleasure, but of regular established 
plants of it growing indoors, and not necessarily 
always in a good light. 


5382.— Growing Musk in a window.— 
It is not good to always have water in a saucer. 
A little now and then will do no harm, but 
Musk, though a moisture-loving plant, is not 
an aquatic. Daring the growing season a light 
sprinkling overhead will be beneficial. Venti¬ 
lation is necessary to prevent a plant drawing 
up weakly. A well-nourished plant will flourish 
in the sunshine, though a dim shade at midday 
is beneficial. —E. H. 

5286.— Drying Perns.— If Fern fronds, 
when pressed, do not retain their colour, it is 
because the work has been badly performed. 
White blotting-paper should be used, and the 
fronds must be pressed moderately firm in a 
screw-press between boards; or, if a press is 
not available, the boards should be weighted 
with about 20 lb. weight. The fronds should 
be taken out daily for two weeks, and the 
blotting paper must be changed. The moisture 
absorbed may be dried out of the paper before 
a good fire, and is ready for use again when 
quite dry. I have kept fronds in good colour 
tor thirty years dried in this way.—J. D. E. 

A fine Yucca flower-spike.—A Yucca blossomed 
in my garden in Herefordshire this year. It had three 
blossom-spikes, of whioh the finest was 6 feet long from its 
Junction with the leaves, and carried 540 separate bells. 
A high wind broke it off, and for three weeks it haB been a 
magnifioent object in the house. No oare has ever been 
taken with it.— H. A B. 

The Syrian Hibiscus (H. syrfacus).— 
This, the “ Althaea frutex ” of old botanists, is 
known to many by name, but can scarcely be 
called common, notwithstanding that it has 
strong claims for consideration. Its varieties 
vary much in hue and other particulars, but 
the type stands alone for purity of colour 
and delicate beauty. The flower in the setting 
of cheerful green leaves looks well both on the 
plant and when cut, and for the latter purpose 
it is admirably fitted, as it lasts for a lengthy 
period without exhibiting the least signB of fad¬ 
ing. I had one in my coat for fourteen hours, 
and notwithstanding that it was without a drop 
of water, it was as fresh at the end of that time 
as the beginning. When grown in a position 
somewhat sheltered, sunny, and moderately dry, 
the plant makes an ornamental bushy specimen. 
—E. 


5390.—Dressing for a newly-made 
lawn. —It will be a mistake to cover a newly- 
made lawn an inch deep with Cocoa-fibre or 
anything else. The crowns of the young plants 
when buried so deeply will many of them 
perish. I should prefer a light dressing of old 
manure to Cocoa-fibre, unless it was very old 
and decayed. A'coating of native guano, mixed 
with sufficient light soil to give a light dressing, 
will be better than to overload it.-r-E. H. 


FRUIT. 

FRUITFUL V. BARREN FRUIT-TREES. 
This is a good time to make notes of one's stock 
of fruit-trees, as to whether they are bearing 
fruit or are useless cumberers of the soil. Fruit- 
trees in gardens are planted for the fruit they 
produce, and if they fail to do this in reasonable 
quantity, something must be amiss with them, 
and if it cannot be altered by the remedial 
measures usually applied, such as root-pruning 
or roof-lifting, the best plan will be to root 
them out and start afresh. It cannot be ex¬ 
pected that any kind of Beason will suit all 
kinds of fruits, for the one that brings one kind 
to tho greatest perfection will militate against 
others being up to the mark; but what I would 
advise is this, that if anyone has a tree, whether 
it be young or old, that fails to fruit two or 
three years m succession, he should at once take 
into consideration the advisability of removing it 
altogether ; for even in the very best of gardens 
and collections of fruit-trees that I have seen, 
these barren trees needed constant weeding out, 
regrafting, or some such attention to keep the 
produce of the garden up to the highest pitch 
of which fruit culture is capable; and there is 
yet another thing that is equally as much in 
need of attention, and that is, that a fruit-tree 
may be very fruitful and still be as unprofitable 
as the barren ones, from the fact of the fruit not 
coming to perfection. There are many kinds of 
Pears that are only suited to a few very favour¬ 
able soils and situations, for in others the fruit 
cracks, is spotted, and worthless, and when 
this takes place year after year it is only 
the spade and mattock that will effect a 
cure; waste no more valuable time in reme¬ 
dial measures, but grub the tree up and plant 
a healthy young one of some reliable kind 
as soon as the leaves begin to fall naturally. 
I am well aware of the objection there is to cut 
down old trees that have done good service, or 
even those that have done very little to justify 
their existence; but, on the other hand, we 
ought to endeavour to have our gardens as 
fruitful as skilful culture can make them, and, 
while we admire the oldest and most decrepit of 
ornamental trees in the pleasure ground, I think 
we ought to have nothing iu our fruit gardens 
that does not yield a good return for the space 
occupied. In looking over numerous collections 
of fruit-trees every year I am convinced that 
over-restriction is quite as fruitful a source of 
failure with fruit-trees as that of allowing them 
to go quite wild and unoared for, and I am 
firmly of opinion that in a moderate degree of 
pruning lies our surest way to get fruitful trees, 
that will last for a reasonable number of years. 
I find many of the close spurred-in trees that 
have not been allowed to extend a foot for the 
last dozen years are the first to Bhow the ill- 
effeots of such treatment by producing small, 
specked, and worthless fruit, that is little more 
valuable than no fruit at all, and, although such 
trees may be rejuvenated by careful attention to 
moderate extension, I question if it is not the 
most profitable to grub up and start with healthy 
young trees.. If anyone wishes for much success 
on the exhibition table, he must be constantly 
replenishing his garden with young trees, and, 
although we do not all aim at the high standard 
of excellence necessary to ensure first prizes, we 
ought to aim at a much higher standard than 
generally prevails, and now is the time to root 
out worthless, worn-out trees and prepare the 
sites for new ones by wheeling out the old ex¬ 
hausted soil and filling up with the best soil that 
can be got, for there is nothing like a good start. 

Hants. Q 


6396.—Vines in a greenhouse.—At 
3 feet apart there will be just room for five 
Vines, but at 4 feet apart four Vines only will 
be required. I do not believe there is anything 
gained by over-crowding. Plant the Tokay at 
the warm end, then the Duke of Buccleuch, 
followed by the Alicante, and plant the Ham- 
burghs near the door. It will, perhaps, be 
better to substitute another kind for the Tokay, 
which is really a Muscat. Foster's Seedling is 
a very hardy and useful early white Grape. 
The Duke of Buccleuch requires careful manage¬ 
ment to have it in good condition, and it is a 
question if it is a good Grape for amateurs 
where the house is probably filled with plants 
in pots. It will be netter to delay the planting 


till March, just as the buds are bursting. Uncoil 
the roots, and spread them out straight. Bend 
the canes down, to induce the back eyes to 
break ; rub all off but the strongest, and train 
that in full length.—E. H. 

5301.—Unfruitful Pear-tree.— The soil 
in which the tree is growing is evidently too 
rich. Root-pruning should be done in Novem¬ 
ber or December. This will check the growths 
for next season, and promote the formation of 
blossom buds next year, but it will not cause the 
trees to blossom next spring. Summer pruning 
—that is, cutting off the vigorous young wood in 
the summer—has a tendency to throw the trees 
into a bearing state. Root pruning this year, 
and summer pruning next, will most certainly 
cause the tree to produce blossom-buds.—J, D. E. 

5307.—Old Apple-trees. —Phosphates are 
the most valuable manures for Apples or other 
fruiting trees ; but they should be applied in 
rather a more digestible form than that of whole 
bones. Either make these into superphosphate, 
or have them ground up. I should recommend 
the addition of a little rotten horse-dung, or a 
small quantity of a good artificial manure, which 
will act as a mild stimulant and help the 
growth of the trees. Bones cannot, in any 
sense, be called a stimulant; and, if that word 
is rightly applied at all, it is only applicable to 
manures containing nitrogen. I should be dis¬ 
posed to trench round the trees, and add my 
manure to the soil returned.—M. R. C. A. 

-The best restorative would be to lightly (oik a 

a dressing of rioh manure from the farmyard into the 
ground, and plaoe another dressing on the surface, leaving 
ft there during the summer months to be washed in by the 
rains.—J. D. E. 

5376.—Culture of Bananas (Musas).— 
These require rich soil, turfy loam, and old 
manure in equal parts, a tropical temperature of 
65 degs. to 70deg8. at night, with a corresponding 
increase in the day, and pots or tubs of from 
14 inches to 20 inches in diameter. Strong 
suckers of Cavendishi, started early in the 
season, will probably show fruit in the autumn, 
or at least, before the year is out, though it will 
be some time afterwards before the fruit will 
begin to ripen.—E. H. 

5365.—Budding or grafting a Plum- 
tree. —In a general way there is not much 
difference in the time of bearing between a tree 
budded or the same kind of tree grafted. A bud 
inserted now will start away vigorously in 
spring and will make about as much growth the 
first season as a graft inserted in spring. If I 
had stocks suitable for budding, I should cer¬ 
tainly bud now, and any that failed I should 
graft in the month of March.—E. H. 

5386.—Budding an Apricot and Peach-tree.— 
Both the seedling Apricot and the Peach may fruit if time 
is given, though there is a possibility that both may be 
worthless. I know several Apricot-trees bearing good 
crops whioh are seedlings. Neither are of much use for 
stocks, the Mussel Plum being hardier and better.—E. H. 


5229. — Pot-pourri. — Pot-pourri, made 
according to this recipe, will retain Its 
scent for twenty years. Begin with Violets, 
as the first spring flower. Gather at mid¬ 
day when quite dry, and put them into a 
jar with a cover. Sprinkle salt between each 
layer of flowers. Go on throughout the summer 
with every sweet flower, suoh as Saxifrage, 
Syringa, Sweet Verbena, Mignonette, Jasmine, 
Cloves, &c., but especially quantities of Rose- 
leaves. Turn the mass over every morning with 
your hands to prevent mildew. Add the fresh 
rind of a lemon, and a small quantity of ground 
Mace, Cinnamon, and Cloves, according to the 
quantity of flowers, not to smell too much of 
spice ; also a very little Musk.—E. B. 

6370.— Plants under Roses.—East Lothian and the 
German Ten-week Stocks are very sweet and nice under 
Roses. Mignonette, Indian Pinks, Nemophila insignia, and 
the Night-flowering Stocks are things that will take as 
little out of the land as anything, and they may all be 
raised from seeds at a small expense.—E. H. 

6291.—Lily of the Valley flowering.—Planted in 
October it will flower next year, in a moderately-shaded 
plaoe, If the soil is moist.—J. D. E. 

6256.—Drying Grasses.—In drying Grasses I may 
say that the proper way la to hang them np, with the 
panioles downwards, for two or three days. In this 
manner they dry well, and retain their natural appearance 
—John Flktchbb. 

5384.— Destroying red ants.— Try boiling water, or 
paraffin-oil. brushed Tn freely where they congregate, 
repeating the operation if neoessary. I have always found 
this effectual.—E. H. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SHRUBBY NEW ZEALAND SPEEDWELLS 
(VERONICAS). 

Since communication between New Zealand 
and this country has been established our 
gardens have been indebted in no small way to 
the rich and almost inexhaustible flora of that 
colony. It has assisted largely in adding to our 
collections of plants beautiful flowering shrubs, 
that give to our shrubberies and borders a 
character that would have been almost impos¬ 
sible without their aid. Of the numerous plants 
introduced of late years shrubby Speedwells 
take the lead in point of numbers, over sixty 
distinct species (not including varieties or 
forms), according to the latest botanical autho¬ 
rity, being found there, and of these, perhaps, 
half are in cultivation in our gardens at the j 


I for the balcony, the corridor, and the conserva¬ 
tory they have a future before them, and have 
already been used with advantage ; the variety 
in habit and size, as well os the various hues of 
colour, give them an interesting as well as an 
ornamental appearance. If cuttings are put 
in in the autumn they will root freely and 
make good specimens by the second year. 
For the rock garden we have found them very 
useful. 

V. Ltndleyana is one of the oldest plants in 
cultivation, having been introduced many years 
ago, and undergone vast improvements. An* 
dersoni, kermesina, versicolor, linarfaefolia, 
macrocarpa, Ac., either Hybrids or improved 
forms of this species, are largely used in the 
conservatory and greenhouse, and where space 
admits of their being planted out they make 
beautiful specimens in a few years. 

V. salicifolia, a fine shiny-leaved shrub, 


fine bushes full of interest both in summer and 
winter. Other varieties are arborea, pingui- 
folia, carnosula, diosm.v folia, Ac. K. 


A pretty rock shrub.— Those who have 
a rock garden, or even a few bold rocks in their 
gardens that look bare, should plant thatcharm¬ 
ing little creeping evergreen shrub, ('otoneaster 
congests, which soon makes a most exquisite 
tracery over the barest of big rocks, provided 
it can be planted in good soil near them. It is 
a dense-growing trailer, having a mass of wiry 
branches clothed with tiny round leaves of a 
pale-green. It spreads in all directions in an 
irregular way, and either grows up the face of 
a rock downwards or sideways ; in fact, it is 
most accommodating in this respect. In autumn 
it is often covered with a profusion of small, 
round, bright red berries that remain on the 
plant for months. The flowers are not con- 



A New Zealand Speedwell (Veronica Traverai). Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. Edward Moir, Newport-on-Tay, Flfeehire. 


present time. The only thiug urged against 
their being largely planted is their liability 
to be disfigured during severe winters; but I 
l»elieve this is true only in certain localities, 
and under adverse conditions. When hurt at 
all it seems to be our damp climate rather than 
the cold that does it, and if planted in well- 
drained soil where they can receive a slight 
protection and be kept comparatively dry dur¬ 
ing the winter season, there is little fear of their 
being injured. Such, at least, is my experi¬ 
ence in the neighbourhood of London, where the 
damp atmosphere, fogs, Ac., carry off a greater 
number of this class of plants than the cold. It 
is not unusual, when duplicates are planted in 
different situations, to have some killed while 
others are untouched, and this will be so until 
we find out the exact positions in our gardens 
best suited to the requirements of these plants. 
Near to the seaside I believe they grow more 
vigorously than inland, the glaucous species 
being almost white, and forming round Bturdy 
bushes. As pot plants for winter decoration, 
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bearing numerous spikes of white flowers, 
variable, and generally longer than the leaves ; 
Y. parviflora, a small-flowered very graceful 
species. Other allied forms are V. Kirki, 
speciosa, carnea, Ac. Amongst the latest 
introductions are Y. Lyalli, Hulkeana, Catar¬ 
acts, chathamica, vernicosa, he vis, anomala, 
elliptica, Colensoi, amplexicaulis, pimeleoides, 
epacridea, Haasti, Ac. 

Y. Tkavkksi is one of the old ones, having 
been in cultivation many years. We have a good 
illustration of this plant in the annexed cut, 
which was engraved from a photograph of a 
specimen growing in the garden of Air. E. Moir, 
Craighead-villa, Newport-on-Tay, Fifeshire. It 
is amongst the hardiest of the shrubbv Speed¬ 
wells, and is certainly oejb of the most beautiful 
and useful in a garden. Unless after an un¬ 
usually severe winter, it never fails to produce 
freely its pretty white clusters of flowers, which 
in contrast with the dark shiny leaves make a 
charming picture. It is an excellent plant for 
the rockery, where with a little shelter it forms 


spicuous, very small, and white. It is a variety 
of the Thyme-leaved Cotoneaster (C. thy mi- 
folia), and grows wild in the Western Hima¬ 
layas, whence it was brought to this country 
about ten years ago. It is called congesta on 
account of its congested branches, although 
thymifolia itself is very twiggy. It is as true an 
Evergreen os the typical form is. The present 
month is the best time to plant it, and if the 
plant is very small it should have some sort of 
short protection in winter, for, though perfectly 
hardy w hen quite established, it is apt to suffer 
from severe frosts when newly planted.—G. 

Double Brambles.— Among the most use¬ 
ful that we possess must be classed the various 
Brambles, and of these the double flowered 
varieties can lay claim to be also very handsome 
when in bloom, and to remain in that stage a 
considerable time. There is one with white 
blossoms, and another in which the flowers are 
of a pink oolour, but of this last some appear to 
be of a much brighter tint than others. These 
Brambles may be grown in a variety of ways, 
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one method being to eeonre them to a stout 
Btake during their earlier stages, and when they 
reaoh a height of 6 feet or 8 feet, allow them to 
grow at will. In this wav, should they occupy 
an isolated position, the long flexible branches 
droop on all sides, and when laden with flowers 
form handsome specimens ; while, if allowed to 
ramble at will in the wild garden, they are then 
equally beautiful. The blooms are perfect little 
rosettes of quilled petals, like those of a double 
Daisy, and are borne in great profusion. Pro¬ 
pagation of the various rambling kinds of Rubus 
us effected by pegging down the tips of the 
growing shoots during the summer months, 
when they soon root and quickly form plants. 
An illustration of this mode of increase is fre¬ 
quently to be seen in the common Bramble of our 
hedgerows.—T. 

Small-leaved Robinia.—There is in the 
rock-garden at Kew a specimen of the common 
Acacia named Robinia Pseud-acacia angustifolia, 
which for elegant growth and foliage has no 
rivals among all the many forms of the Acacia. 
The leaflets are only half the size of those of the 
ordinary form, and the leaf-stalks are so slender 
that the whole tree, which has a wide-spreading 
head, looks like an airy cloud of pale-green leaf¬ 
age, which is the more noticeable as it rises out 
of a dense mass of Rhododendrons. During 
the coming planting season this elegant tree, 
which will grow in almost any kind of soil, light 
or heavy, should be noted. It may be found 
in nurseries under the name of Robinia angusti¬ 
folia and angustifolia elegans.—Q. 

Golden-leaved Tree Ivy.— This is one 
of the brightest of golden-leaved shrubs that re¬ 
tain their foliage throughout the year, and it 
forms a conspicuous feature when in a flourish¬ 
ing condition, the exposed portions of the foliage 
being of such a bright golden hue that the plant 
can be at once singled out even at a distance as 
something possessing more than ordinary attrac¬ 
tions. It is far less vigorous than the common 
green-leaved forms of Ivy, and on that account 
is often grafted on to young plants of the Irish, 
on which stock it grows more freely than on its 
own roots. Suckers from the stock must be 
guarded against. Not only does this Ivy grow 
more freely so treated, but all the weaker kinds 
are greatly benefited if grafted on a stronger 
stock. I have some of the variegated kinds 
grafted in this manner, and they have quite oat- 

f rown some of their neighbours that were struck 
rom cuttings.—T. 

The Scarlet-fruited Thorn (Crataegus 
ooccinea) is now one of the most conspicuous 
objects iu many old gardens (for one seldom 
finds it in new places) on account of its clusters 
of bright coral-red haws. One cannot under¬ 
stand why planters pass this beautiful tree by 
and go on planting the commonest of trees and 
shrubs simply because the nurserymen can 
supply them most readily. This scarlet Thorn 
is m a sense more valuable than the Hawthorn, 
for it has three seasons of beauty—in spring, 
when covered with clusters of white bloom; m 
late summer, when with ruddy fruit it lights up 
the shrubbery ; and in advanced autumn, when 
its decaying leafage assumes various tints, some¬ 
times a rich golden-yellow, sometimes a glowing 
red or scarlet. The growth of the tree, too, is 
graceful, and it always has a wide spreading head, 
but not so formal-looking as that of the common 
Thorn. It is an admirable tree for planting in 
park groups as well as in garden shrubberies 1 
and even as a single specimen on a lawn it is 
effective. If in good soil and not too much ex¬ 
posed to winds it will grow as much as 18 feet 
or 20 feet; but it is generally seen about 10 feet 
or 12 feet high. Being a native of North 
America, it is one of the hardiest of Thorns. 
—W. 

The Guelder Rose in berry is one of the 
prettiest shrubs to be seen in August and Sep¬ 
tember ; for then the berries, borne in flat clus¬ 
ters like the Elderberry, are of a bright-red 
oolour, almost as bright as that of red sealing- 
wax, and, added to this, the foliage at this 
season is tinged with reddish-purple if the 
shrubs are fully exposed. On an estate in 
Sussex last season I saw an ornamental lake with 
almost a continuous fringe of the Guelder Rose 
around its margin, and the effect was striking 
and unusual. The Guelder Rose delights iu a 
moist spot, bub if fully exposed it does not grow 
to such a large size as when sheltered; but the 
rich summer-colouring of it leaves, together 


with its bright red berries, make it most desir¬ 
able for lake margins. It is, of course, only the 
single flowered variety that fruits ; the common 
Guelder Rose or Snowball-tree never bears 
berries, the flowers being all sterile, while the 
inconspicuous flowers of the wild Viburnum 
Opulus always bear fruit. This is one of the 
many plants suitable for lake-margin planting, 
and if more attention were given to others of a 
similar character, ornamental water would not 
wear that monotonous appearance which it 
usually does.—G. 

6361.— Propagating Pyrus japonica.— The best 
time to strike Pyrus japonic* cuttings is in autumn, as 
aoon as the leaves fall. Plant the cuttings firmly under a 
north wall; but layering is the best mode of propagation. 
This may be done any time during autumn.—E. H. 

5862.—Climber for a wire arch.— There is no 
better evergreen climber for a wire arch in an exposed 
poaition than the Ivy Emerald Qem. It grows quickly, 
and always has a dressy appearanoe. Cratmgus pyracantha 
will also suooeed, though H will be longer in furnishing the 
arch.—E. H. _ 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES FROM CLARE. 

In my garden at present are many plants worthy 
of mention, owing to the vigour and richness of 
their foliage, as well as the chaste loveliness of 
their flowers. 

A9 I turn to survey the harvest of my labours 
for the past few months, my eye is attracted by 
a row of the new Eckford Sweet Peas, which I 
have as a background to a bed of dwarf Victoria 
Asters. In the distance they resemble so many 
different-hued butterflies, although, if anything, 
they are much brighter iu colour. They are 
somewhat larger in the flower than the common 
Sweet Pea, and the colours are far more diverse ; 
one kind especially takes my fancy—it is of a 
pale-flesh tint, inclining to white; others are 
pure white, purple, blue, crimson, Ac. The 
growth is much stronger than the old kinds, 
while the perfume is the same, delicate and 
sweet. 

Bedding pl&ntB are doing well, so far as 
growth is concerned, owing to the moist 
weather we are getting ; but some of them are 
not flowering so well (Pelargoniums for in¬ 
stance) ; on the other hand, Fuchsias have grown 
and flowered excellently. I quite agree with 
all the praise that has been bestowed on these 
plants lately for bedding purposes. Asters, 
Stocks, Marigolds, Zinnias, and a host of other 
bedding-out annuals have done splendidly with 
me this season The moist weather seems to 
have particularly agreed with them. 

My Hollyhocks have thriven well; they seem 
to know of no disease. I have them on a border of 
rich ground by a wall. This wall is about 6 feet 
high, and they are now a foot over it. Some 
have double, and others single flowers. There 
is one a doable white, and it is the finest sight 
I have seen for a long time in a garden ; it is 
over 6 feet high, the flowers arc developed up 
along the main stem for about 2 feet of the 
height, while others are showing regularly to 
the top. It is of the purest white, and reminds 
me strongly of a lot of beautiful tufts of lace. 

I trust I shall have some more doubles of 
different colours; they well repay the small 
trouble of growing them. In front of my Holly¬ 
hocks I have arranged a row of Dahlias; they 
are now flowering well. A row of dwarf bed¬ 
ding Pelargoniums complete the border, and 
it is most effective ana natural. Carnations 
are backward in flowering this year. I have a 
bed of seedlings; they are all strong plants, but 
out of a dozen or so there are only six doubles, 
those are purple, crimson, white ; the rest are 
singles, beautiful in their way, but not up to the 
standard. I notice in some of my singles how 
on the same plants there are two different 
coloured flowers—for instance, on a plant bearing 
a striped pink and white flower there are blooms 
of an intense pink alone. In a double-flowered 
plant supplied to me with others last season from 
an English house I notioe the same peculiarity. 
From this I am inclined to believe that perhaps 
the plants bearing singles this year may be 
doubles next. I should be glad to hear if this 
is peculiar to the Carnation, and has anyone 
found his plants to do this season what mine 
have done ? 

Poppies have done well with me, especially 
the new kind, called the Mikado. This was 
beautiful, with its striped red and white tufted 
flowers. 


Sunday, August the 19bh, was a dreadful day 
here, rain and Wind prevailing all day. A great 
deal of harm was done to my flowers, especially 
the tall-growing ones; and it was a sad. sight to 
see them the next day so bedraggled with rain. 
It was a veritable winter’s day in the midst of 
Bummer. The day following it was also bad 
weather, and in the evening it rained here as it 
never in my experience didbefore. Great harm 
was done in all directions, and the crops, notably 
the com and hay crops, are sad to look at. 
This change was not expected, as the week pre¬ 
vious had been a very fiiie one, and the people 
around were congratulating themselves that 
things, after all, would not be so bad; but I am 
sorry to say their pleasant illusions were dis¬ 
pelled rather rudely by the before-mentioned 
Sunday and Monday’s bad weather. 

In my vegetable garden all the crops are 
doing fairly well. Cabbages have been a sacoess 
this season, as, owing to the moisture, the 
caterpillars have not attacked them. . The 
Potato crop promised well, but the rain has 
blackened a good deal of the haulm, and if it 
continues the prospect is gloomy. Apples are 
not half so plentiful as last year, ana it is so 
with most other fruits. 

Maurice L. O’Connell. 

Killadysert, Co. Clare. 
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5327. — Tropseolum speciosum.— This 
Lb often troublesome to establish, bat it may be 
accomplished with a little perseverance wherever 
there is a north wall and a soil cool and moist, 
but open, and not too heavy. I tried in vain 
for several years here, in West Cheshire, and at 
last got from a friend a plant well established 
in a pot. Within three years it had not only 
run all along the base of a wall 40 yards long, 
which it covers every autumn, but had oome up 
in many parts of the garden where it is not 
wanted. Several friends have the same experi¬ 
ence—that it is difficult to establish at first, but 
this once managed it gives its patrons far more 
than they want of it.—C. Wolley Dod. 

-I planted a root of this Tropaolum here (Surrey) 

about three years ago in a compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. It has grown and bloomed luxuriantly, and 
has thrown out rootlets all round. It 19 planted by the 
side of a greenhouse facing north-west.—R. R. 

5289.— Treatment of old Carnations. 
—When the layers are rooted and taken off from 
an old plant, there is nothing left of any value. 
Any growths that could not be bent down suffi¬ 
ciently to be layered may be planted in sandy 
soil, and if placed in close hanalights, they will 
produce roots: but this should be done about 
the end of July or early iu August at the latest. 
The old plants are good for nothing but the 
rubbish-heap.—J. D. E. 

6372.— Treatment of garden soil. —It 
might be reversed again by trenching it over, 
bat a better coarse will be daring the autumn 
to collect some of the clayey surface and barn 
it, and then spread it over the surface and dig it 
in. This will warm and open up the land, and 
be a real permanent improvement. Any old 
manure, or decayed vegetable matter or wood- 
ashes will be very serviceable at all times.— 
E. H. 

6879. — Saving Stock seeds. — Double-flowered 
Stocks do not produoe seeds. The only thing one can do is 
to save the seeds produced by the single flowers, whioh are 
never altogether apart from the best double strains.— 
E. H. 

-If there are a few single-flowered plants among or 

near the double ones the seed they produoe will afford a 
good proportion of double flowers; but you will get none 
From these last, for the simple reason that double Stocks 
never produoe any.—B. 0. R. 

6381. — Passion-flower Constance Elliott. — 
All that can be done is to oover the root with a barrowfal 
or so of fresh Coooa-nat-flbre in October, or the early part 
of November, and, on the approaoh of severe frost, to nail 
some sacking over the principal stem and branches. 
Unless the winter is a very severe one it wall probably sur¬ 
vive all right.—B. O. R. 

6380 —Sowing seeds of the wild Sweet Violet. 
—Sow the seeds now in a dry bed of soil in the open air 
covering lightly. The seedlings will appear next spring, 
and, when Large enough, should be planted out, 9 inohee to 
12 inohes apart, and, m the following year, all will flower. 
-E. H. 

6366.— Moving Chrysanthemums. —Chrysanthe¬ 
mums may be moved any time between this and their 
flowering. It is a good plan to cut their roots a little now 
to prepare them for moving in three weeks’ time, or so 
Do not out too near; run the spade round within about 
8 Inohee or so of the main stem: they will then move with 
balls.—E H. 
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A FAMILY OF BEAUTIFUL ALPINE 
PLANTS. 

The Androsaces. —These are, perhaps, the 
most alpine of alpine plants. Other families 
send down representatives to the hill pastures 
or the sea rocks, or sunny heaths, as the Prim¬ 
roses and Hairbells do, but not so these. They 
are more alpine even than the Gentians ; for the 
Gentians are as handsome in a hill meadow as on 
the highest slopes. As And rosaces are, among 
flowering plants, those most confined to the 
snowy region, so they are the dwarfest of this 
class. They belong to the Primrose family, and 
resemble it in the flowers; but even dwarf alpine 
Primroses are giants to these, which, from their 
extreme dwarfness and compactness, might be 
called, for an English name, flowering Mosses. 
Growing at such great elevations, where the 
snow falls very early in autumn, they flower as 
soon as the snow melts. Sometimes, like some 
other alpine flowers, they frequent high cliffs 
with a vertical face, or with portions of the face 
receding here and there into shallow recesses. 
Here they must endure intense cold—cold which 
would probably destroy all shrub or tree-life ex¬ 
posed to it. And here in spring they flower. Thus, 
m crossing some passes on foot in spring or early 
Bummer, while ail the hills around are a waste 
of snow, the traveller has the pleasure of seeing 
these pretty fairies in full bloom. Generally, 
however, they have to wait till the snow dis¬ 
appears, and then, in every high spot, one sees 
the ground silvered with their cushions, and 
gay with their modest little flowers of white, or 
rose, or yellow. As yet far from common in our 
gardens, it is, nevertheless, the aim of every 
lover of alpine flowers to possess them in good 
health. This is not difficult where there is a 
properly-formed rock-garden in a pure air. 
They are among the plants that are almost sure 
to perish in a smoky atmosphere. Their small 
evergreen leaves, often downy, retain much 
more dust and soot than smoother and larger- 
leaved evergreen alpine plants do. The Andro- 
saces enjoy in cultivation small fissures between 
rocks or stones, firmly packed with pure sandy 
peat, or very sandy or gritty loam, not less than 
15 inches deep. They should be so placed that 
no wet can gather or lie about them, and they 
should be so planted in between rocks or stones 
that, once well rooted into the deep earth—all 
the better if mingled with pieces of broken 
sandstone—they could neversuffer from drought. 
It is easy to arrange rocks and soil so that, once 


in our gardens before any of its relatives. Itgrows 
well in an exposed situation, on rock work, in 
sandy loam and peat. It is easily raised from 
seed, which should be carefully sown in pans 
of sandy soil as soon as gathered ; also by divi¬ 
sion. 

A. CARNEA VAR. KxiME.v is a large variety, 
and likely to supersede the type. The flowers 



Fig. 1.— Andro3ace lanugino3a. 


are much larger and of greater substance. Cal¬ 
careous soil is noxious to it. Increased by 
division. 

A. brigantica in every way resembles the 
variety of A. carnea, except that its flowers are 
white. The same position and soil suits it—that 
is to say, a sunny spot, and planted in sandy 
peat, free from lime, well drained, but liberally 
supplied with moisture. 

A. cham.«jasmk (Rock Jasmine).—This does 
not nestle into close Moss-like cushions, like the 
Helvetian and other Androsaces, the foliage 



of water in summer, be exposed to the full sun, 
and be preserved from being overrun by weeds 
or grazed dow n by slugs. A native of the Alps 
of Europe. 

A. ciliata (Fringed A.) is by some considered 
a variety of the preceding, with the flower-stems 
twice as long as the leaves. A. cylindica is 
another variety with the stems rising to half an 
inch high, with persistent leaves, which form 
columns on the stems. It is by some considered 
a species. Bears pure white flowers in spring, 
and should be treated like A. pubescens. 

A. FOLI08A, which is well represented in 
annexed engraving (Fig 2). is undoubtedly the 
largest and most robust, if not the best of this 
important genus. It grows best in a mixture of 
one half leaf-mould and good rich loam, with a 
little rough grit added. The best position for it 
is a southern one with full exposure to the sun. 
It requires an abundance of water during the 
growing and flowering season. Besides the 
flowers an additional attraction is afforded in 
autumn by the leaves assuming a tint similar to 
that of Saxifraga purpurascens. 

A. HELVETICA (Swiss A.) produces a white 
flower with a yellowish eye, rising from every 
tiny rosette of leaves, each flower being almost 
twice as large as the rosette of leaves from 
which it has arisen. Requires considerable care 
in cultivation, perfect exposure to the sun, 
and a thoroughly well-drained, but never dry, 
position. 

A. imbricata (Silvery A.) differs from the 
Pyrenean and Swiss Androsaces in having the 
rosettes of a silvery-white colour. The pretty 
white flowers are without stalks, and rest bo 
thickly on the rosettes as often to overlap each 
other. It will grow freely in rich, loamy soil in 
narrow, well-drained fissures of rockwork. 
Flowers in summer, and is propagated by seeds 
and division. 

A. Laggeri.— This exquisite little gem is one 
of the most distinct of the family to which it 
belongs, and is easily recognised by its tiny 
rosettes of sharp-pointed leaves, which resemble 
a twig of a Juniper-leaved Saxifrage. It in¬ 
habits the Pyrenean Alps, where it flowers as 
soon as the snow is melted in summer. Its 
blossoms are of a lively pink colour, with the 
centre of a lighter hue. 

A. lanuginosa (Himalayan A.) (Fig. 1), is 
distinguished by its spreading, and even some¬ 
times, when in vigorous health, long trailing 
shoots, and bearing umbels of flowers of a deb¬ 
ate rose, the leaves covered with silky hairs. 


Fig. 2.—Androsace foliosa. Engraved from a photograph sent by Messrs. Stansfleld, Southport. 



the mass below is thoroughly moistened, an 
ordinary drought can have little effect in 
drying it. 

The following list comprises the best varieties 
of these lovely little plants 
Androsace carnea (Rose-coloured A.), one 
of the prettiest and most distinct, coming from 
the summits of the Alps and Pyrenees, opening 



forming large rosettes of fringed leaves. When 
in good health it flowers abundantly, and is one 
of the most worthy of culture of all alpine plants, 
and one of the easiest to grow on an open spot 
on rockwork, in deep and well-drained rich, 
light loam, the surface being covered with broken 
rock to prevent evaporation, and also to preserve 
the plant from injury. It should get abundance 


When grown freely it is a lovely plant It will 
thrive best in the southern and western coun¬ 
ties of this country, or in warm, genial places 
near the sea. The most suitable position for it 
is on the rockwork, planted in sandy peat or 
very sandy light loam, and so placed that its 
shoots may fall over the edge of a low rock. 
Where the soil is free and not too wet in winter, 
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and the air moist and genial, it may be tried as 
a border plant. It used to form wide and bean* 
tiful tufts on a sandy border in the College 
Gardens at Dublin. Where increased freely it 
would prove a beautiful ground or caipet plant, 
propagated by cuttings, and flowers from June 
to October. 

A. obtusifolia (Blunt-leaved A.).—This is 
said to be allied to A. Chanuejasme, but has 
rather larger rosettes of leaves, and two to five 
white or rose-coloured flowers with yellow eyes. 
It seems to grow taller and more vigorously than 
A. Chamsejasme; its culture is, however, the 
same as that variety requires. 

A. ruBESCENs (Downy A.) has rather large, 
solitary white flowers, with pale-yellow eyes, 
just rising above the densely packed, slightly 
hoary leaves, the surface of which is covered 
with stalked and star-like hairs. Flowers in 
July and August in its native state in the Alps, 
and in our gardens in spring or early summer. 
It seems to grow without difficulty on sunny 
fissures in deep, sandy loam and gritty peat. 

A. PYRENAirA (Pyrenean A.).—Like the Swiss 
Androsace; but the paper-white flowers, with 
yellowish eyes, are not quite so well formed as 
those of that kind, and the flowers, instead of 
being seated, or almost seated, in the rosettes of 
leaves, rise on a stem from a quarter to half an 
inch high. Grows in fissures between rocks, 
with, however, deep, firm rifts of sandy peat 
and loam in them. It will also grow on a level, 
exposed spot, but in such a position should be 
surrounded by half-burled stones. 

A. sarmentosa. — A dwarf, tufted alpine 
from the Himalayas, and growing at elevations 
varying from 11,000 feet to 12,000 feet. It bears 
trusses of 10 to 20 flowers on an erecs Primula¬ 
like scape, and the whole inflorescence at first 
sight closely resembles that of a bright, rosy, 
white eyed Verbena. It is difficult to keep alive 
during our cold and damp winters. It is a good 
plan in the winter to take the precaution to place 
a piece of glass in a slanting position about 
6 inches above the plant; this forms an excellent 
protection. Care should be taken to put finely 
broken sandstone immediately under the rosettes 
of leaves and over the surface of the soil, to 
keep every part of the plants, except the roots, 
from being in contact with the soil. A dry, 
calcareous loam suits it best, and it is propa¬ 
gated by its runners, which are freely pro¬ 
duced. 

A. villosa (Shaggy A.).—A very pretty 
dwarf species found in many parts of the Alps, 
with leaves and stems thickly covered with soft 
hair or down. It should be planted in loam and 
a mixture of peat, in a properly made fissure 
between sandstone rocks or large stones, so that 
one side of the plant may fall down the first of 
them; but it also may be grown on level spots. 
In all cases it should have abundant moisture. 
In our gardens it flowers about the beginning of 
May. Increased by seeds. 

A. Vitaliana (Yellow Androsace) rarely 
grows above an inoh high, and produces scarcely 
above the leaves flowers large for so small a 

? >lant, and of a rich yellow odour. It is lovely 
or association with the freer-growing Andro- 
saces, dwarf Gentians, and Primulas in the rock 
garden; or it may even be grown on a border in 
a not too dry district, where the soil is open. 
On the rockwork it should be kept moist during 
the dry months, and when it is tried as a border 
plant on the level ground it should be surrounded 
by stones, half plunged in the ground, to pre¬ 
vent evaporation, as well as to protect it from 
being trampled upon. It is abundant on the 
Alps, in various parts of Europe, and is in¬ 
creased by careful division, or by seeds. A. 
Heeri, bryoides, Charpentieri, Wulfeni, Hauss- 
manni, are among the other finest kinds, and 
there are one or two annual and biennial kinds 
not of much value for the garden, except A. 
coronopifolia. Alpine. 

6877.— Wintering seedling plants.— Seedlings of 
Pansies. Sweet Williams, Delphiniums, Foxgloves, and 
Oaillardias will be safe enough prioked out in a dry posi¬ 
tion in the open air.—E. H. 

6878.— Manure for an allotment garden.— if the 
land is heavy and oold the road-scrapings and lime will be 
a good dressing, but, if light, animal manure from the 
stable or pig-stye will be better.—E. H. 

6816.—Lilium Harris!. —This is nothing more than 
L. longiflorum Wilson!, and, if you have the true variety, 
it will produce its flowers in your garden under good culti¬ 
vation, the same as they are m other peoples'. The 
ordinary form of L. longiflorum produces its flowers as you 
describe.—J. D. B. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers am inserted in 
Gardrnino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardrktno, 37, Southampton - street. Covent • garden, 
London . Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 


Digitized fr. 


Gougle 


oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
ansicers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardrnino should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

6429. — Worms on a tennis-lawn.— Oan anyone 
kindly tell me how to get rid of worms on a tennis-lawn T 
-T. H. A. 

6430. — Mignonette dying oft.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the reason of Mignonette dying off when in full 
bloom?—G. J. Y. 

5431.—Creepers for a north wall.—Will someone 
kindly tell me whioh are the best flowering oreepers for a 
north wall ?—L. A. 

6432.—Onion tops dying oft.— What is the reason of 
the tops of spring-sown Onions dying off, whioh are as yet 
quite in the stem ?—G. J. Y. 

5433. — Ants in flower-pots. — Would someone 
kindly inform me how to exterminate ants in the pots of 
stove and greenhouse plants?— Rothsay. 

5431.—Cutting Fern fronds.—I am anxious to know 
if it harms Ferns, generally speaking, to out their fronds, 
so as to arrange them with out flowers ?— Erik. 

6135.—Dwarf French Beans.—I should be glad to 
know how dwarf French Beans should be grown for 
exhibition ? Also, what compost suits them best?—W. M. 

6436. —Culture of LUlum Harrlsl and Cycla¬ 
men persicum.— Will someone kindly Inform me how 
to grow well Lilium Harris! and Cyoiamen persicum ?— 
Taurus. 

6437. —Splrroa Japonic© In pots.— Will someone 
please to tell me how often these plants, when grown in 
got^, require repotting, and at what time of year?— 

6438. —Turnips for winter use.—I have a orop of 
Turnips which are nearly ready for pulling. Whioh is the 
best way to keep them through the winter to use as I want 
them ?—Manciisstkr. 

6439. — Unsatisfactory Onions.— Will someone 
kindly tell me why my spring-sown Onions are not ready 
for harvesting, having no bulbs, although the stems are 
flourishing ?—II. G. 8. 

6440. — Standen’s manure and sulphate of 
ammonia.— Will some reader of GARDZiriNGkindly tell 
me how often to apply the above manures to Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in pots ?—H. T. 

6441. — Treatment of a Guernsey Lily.—I have a 
Guernsey Lily in a pot, and, although the root looks 
healthy, it has no leaf or sign of life on the surfaoe. What 
can I ao with it?— Taurus. 

6442. — Superphosphate o t lime.— Will someone 
kindly inform me how to use, and what quantity of, 
superphosphate of lime for Chrysanthemums, and other 
plants in pots?— F. Williams. 

6443. — Striking white Marguerite cuttings.— 
IIow and when should I make cuttings of these plants ? 
Also, any information as to subsequent treatment would be 
gratefully received.— Oakworth. 

6444. — Gardener's working hours.— Will someone 
have the goodness to tell me the number of hours a 
gardener should work in the garden, and when he ought 
to oommenoe, and when leave off ?— Erik. 

5446.— Worms on a tennis-lawn.— What is the 
best means of getting rid of worms on a tennis lawn ? Oura 
have been made almost unusable this summer by the 
amount of earth thrown up by the worms.—E. E. F. 

5446. —Hollyhock disease.— Oan anyone kindly tell 
me if the Hollyhook disease or fungus oan be got rid of by 
cutting down the plants in the autumn, and covering the 
plants with soil ? If not, is there any other remedy ?—H. M. 

5447. — Fruit-trees on an Oak fence.— What kinds 
of fruit-trees oould I grow and raise on an Oak fenoe, 
facing east ? The ground is rather olayey, but the position 
is nioe and open. Please mention best sort if suitable.— 
Mojito. 

5448. — Plants under stages.— I should be glad to 
know the names of plants that would grow well under the 
open stages of a heated, span-roofed greenhouse ? There 
would be some dripping of water from the plants above.— 
H. M. H. 

6449.—Asphalt© for walks.—Will some reader of 
Gardrnino kindly inform me what are the proportions of 
pttoh and oil to be used for making a really good ashphalte 
for walks, or if there is any substitute for the same ?— 
Amatsur. 

6460. — Mealy bug in Vines.—I have an early vinery 
badly infested with this pest I have worked at them this 
three years without being able to eradicate them. Now I 
think of burning yellow sulphur in the house after the 
fruit is cleared, and the leaves have all fallen off, as I oan 
have the house entirely empty of other things. I should 
be glad of the advioe of some practloal gardener in the 
matter.—M raly Bue. 


6461.—Elder-flower and Gooseberry-wine.— 
Could any reader of Gardening kindly tell me how to 
make this wine, and also how to fine Gooseberry-wine, and 
how much of the fining should be used to the gallon ?— 
Worksop. 

5462.— Solanum flower foiling off.— I have a 
berried Solanum—an old one—with plenty of flowers on 
it, but none of them set—they all fall off. Will some 
reader kindly mention a remedy for this state of things?— 
E. Inker, Brighton. 

5453. — Green-fly In a Fern-case.— I should be glad 
if someone would tell me of a remedy for green-fly In a 
Fern case I have Maiden-hair, Oak Fera^ Ao., in ? I have 
tried Tobaooo-smoke, but it has no effect, and seems to 
shrivel the Ferns up.—N ora. 

5454. — Crinum capense.— I have two bulbs of this 
plant that have been potted for two years. They grow 
well, and have plenty of foliage, but never blossom. Will 
someone kindly say if I should repot them, or what 1 
ought to do with them ?—M. B. 

6456.—Violets for winter blooming—I shall feel 
muoh obliged by someone informing me when Violets— 
Marie Louise, Neapolitan, Count Brazza, Russian Violets, 
Ao.—ought to be got ready for winter blooming, and the 
best way to grow them ?— Erin. 

5456. —Plants for aBhady border.—Could anyone 
kindly tell me of any plants that would do well in a shady 
border in the west-end of London, with only a few hours' 
sun in the morning, with a north-east aspect? What 
annuals or perennials would do well ?—R. L. 

5457. — Flowers for cutting for table decora¬ 
tion, &c.—Would “ J. C. C.,” or some other reader of 
Gardbnino, kindly advise me what to grow for above 
purpose in a kitchen garden, so as to have something all 
through next season ?— Stirlikoshirb. 

5458. —Tobacoo-juloe.—Will some reader of Garorn* 
ino kindly inform me how to obtain Tobaooo-juice ? 
Could I extract it from the Tobaooo-plant, or from shop 
Tobacoo, or oould I obtain it from a distillery ? I should 
like to get it at its strongest.— Tobacco. 

6469.—Treatment of Eucharls amazonica.— 
I have some of these plants whioh have just flowered. 
How ought the plants to be treated now ? Is now the time 
to give no water, and so to dry off ? And if so, when should 
they be started into growth again ?—E. E. F. 

6460. — Cutting back Roses. — Would anyone 
kindly tell me what to do with a William Allen Richardson 
and Hybrid Cheshunt Rose, whioh have grown 2 feet 
above my garden wall ? Should they be cut back, and, if 
so, how, and when ? They are getting bare at bottom.— 
Brandon. 

6461. — Compost for Celery.— I shall be very thank¬ 
ful to anyone who will let me know If six inches of oow- 
manure put in the trench, and three inches of light garden 
soil put over it in October, and mixed up together in the 
beginning of May, will be suitable to grow Celery in for 
exhibition ?-W. M. 

6462. - Roses in pots.— Would “ J. C. O.,” or some 
other reader of Gardening, kindly tell me which are the 
six best kinds of Rosea to grow in large pots, to be In full 
bloom early in July next, and how to grow them, and 
whether they should be on their own roots, or on the 
Manetti stock?—J. H. Hatton. 

6403.—Winter-flowering plants for a green¬ 
house.— I have a heated greenhouse, 15 feet by 7 feet, 
and I want to fill it with plants that will bloom during 
winter, for cut flowers only ? A few hints as to the most 
suitable plants, and their management, would be thank¬ 
fully received.—Y oung Amateur. 

6464.— Hardy Heaths.— I have a lot of these grown 
in plots on a terrace, whioh have got long and lanky. Is it 
safe to out them well back, or can I overdo this, and when 
should it be done? Some flower now, others in spring, 
Ac. Would pegging down be a good plan, and would they 
root and sprout if so treated ?— Stirlingshire. 

5465. — Improving turf.—I have a piece of pleasure 
ground, which is used very much during the summer¬ 
time for cricket, and other games. The Grass is very thin. 
How can I beet improve it f Could I give it, with advan¬ 
tage, a light dressing of fine soil now, and sow some Grass 
seeds, or leave it alone until springtime ?—W. 8. F. 

5466. — Winter blooming Roses. — My winter 
blooming Roses which bloomed all through the winter 
have been plunged in the ground sinoe they were taken 
out of the greenhouse some months ago, but they still go 
on blooming. Will this prevent their again blooming this 
winter, ana if so, how am 1 to prevent them doing so now? 
—Erin. 

6467. — Chinese Primulas for exhibition.— This 
year, for the first time, I am growing Chinese Primulas for 
exhibition. I have some good plants, old and young, in 
8 -lnoh pots. All the flower-spikes whioh they have thrown 
up hitherto I have pioked off. How long must I do so to 
get them ready for exhibition by the middle of November? 
—Primula. 

6468. —Roses on back wall of a greenhouse.— 
Would " J. C. C.,” or some other Roue-grower, kindly tell 
me which are the best kinds of Roses to plant on back wall 
of a greenhouse, facing south, and when is the best time 
to plant them, and whether they should be on Brier or 
Manetti stocks, or on their own roots?— J. H. Hatton. 

6469. —Hotbed for Celery plants.— Will someone 
kindly let me know whether I am likely to be successful in 
making up a bed of leaves in a cold frame to get a little 
warmth to raise Celery plants, to plant out the middle 
of May for exhibition in August? Seed to be sown the 
14tb of February. A few hints on Celery culture will 
oblige.—W. M. 

6470. — Planting Apple-trees.— I have a pieoe of 
ground some 60 feet from the house, about 90 feet long, 
and 60 feet wide. On the south side I intend putting 
poultry house the whole length and 14 feet wide. The soil 
is fine and light black mould. I want to sow it down with 
permanent Grass, for occasional use by the birds. Will 
you kindly inform me how many Apple-trees I can plant of 
the most prolific and keeping kinds ? Oould I plant trees 
matured enough to be profitable next season, and I should 
like to know what would be about oost of the same ? Would 
it be best to plant dwarf bush or dwarf standard trees, dis¬ 
tance apart, Ao., Ao. ?—J. T. K., Peckham, S.B. 
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6471. —Moving Vines.—I have seven Vines in a 
narrow inside border ; of these 1 wish to leave only five at 
equal distances apart, the border being only 2C feet long. 
The fruit being nearly ripe, 1 should be glad If anyone will 
kindly say whioh is the best time to move them, and what 
to do with the border, which has not been disturbed for 
twe nty years ?— Vinks. 

6472. — Garden frames. — I have about a dozen of these 
of various sizes, whioh my gardener appears to fill up each 
autumn with the veriest rubbish. Would “ J, C. O.,” or 
someone else, kindly advise me what cuttings to put in 
them now, with a view to plenty of bloom for cutting next 
spring and summer, and for a few neat, dwarf flower 
borders ?— Stirlingshire. 

6473. —Storing seed Potatoes. — I have a small 
quantity of three or four very good sorts of Potatoes that 
were given to me to try, and as they have turned out so 
well, and Beem to suit the soil in my garden, I want to 
save them for seed. Will someone kindly tell me the best 
or a good way to Btore them indoors, till it is time to 
bring them on for planting ?—Srxd Potatois. 

517 4.—Ants on a lawn.— Can anyone tell me how to 
exterminate ants on a lawn. They throw the earth up in 
great mounds, and are gradually killing the Glass. 1 have 
tried several things, including boiling water, but even this 
falls to get rid of them. Would guano be of any use? 
Will “ E H.” tell me how I am to distinguish by the char¬ 
acter of the Grass if the soil is too wet or poor ?—W. B. 

5476. — Heating a Cucumber-house. — I am 
putting upa span-roof Ououumber-house, 18 ft. long by 10ft. 
wide. Will someone kindly tell me what Is the Destand 
most economical mode of heating it ? Will a flue answer ? 
If so, should it go round the house at some distanoe from 
the outside walls? If by hot-water pipes, what form of 
boiler, &c., would be best and moet economical ?—M. P. 

5476. —Manure for Peas and French Beans. 
—Will someone kindly inform me if Peas and French 
Beans thrive as well if stimulated With Guano or some 
chemioal manure instead of stal le manure, and if bo, what 
Is the best to use, and in what quantity should it be ap¬ 
plied, say per square yard ? Should it be dug in all over 
the ground, or,put into the rows at time of planting ?— 
Bbckkniiam, Kent. 

5477. — Plants for a conservatory.—I have a 
40 feet by 10 feet lean-to conservatory, filled with all 
sorts of overgrown, straggly stuff, principally Pelargo¬ 
niums. The glass roof Is nigh above the staging, whioh, I 
am told, accounts for the plants growing lanky. Would 
someone advise me of inexpensive Dut strong plants, easily 
grown, and which will give a good appearance in winter 
and early springtime?— Stirlinqbhi as. 

5478. — Roses in North Cheshire. — Would 
" J. C. 0.,” or some other experienced Rose-grower, kindly 
Inform me whether the following Roses would do well on 
a south-east wall in North Cheshire? If not, I shall be 
greatly obliged for the names of others more suitable. 
The kinds in question are as follows—viz., Aimde Vibert, 
Gloire de Dijon, Rive d'Or, Fortune’s Yellow, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Hom&re, and Reine Marie Henriette.—R. L. 

5470.—Fragrant Boses.— Will someone kindly give 
me a list of, say, twenty fragrant Roses that will make 
good bushes ? They may be old sorts or new as long as 
they are fragrant and hardy. Last year 1 bought a soore 
of Roses; but half of them have no fragrance and I con¬ 
sider a Rose without fragrance worse than no Rose at all 
—Just a take in. I am sure it would pay some of the nur¬ 
serymen to advertise a collection of fragrant Roses.—Was t 
C lMBKRLAND. 

5480.— Broad Beans.— Will some reader of Garden¬ 
ing kindly let me know the reason that my Broad Beans 
do not fill in the pod ? 1 out a pod the other day 11 inohes 
long, and it only had two Beans in it, where there ought 
to be seven in it. They seemed to have died away. The 
Beans were sown in a trench with a layer of cow-manure 
at the bottom of it, and two inches of soil over it, then 
another layer of manure, then three inohes of soil, and 
then the Beans were planted In that.—W. M. 

6481. — Camellia leaves turning brown.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the reason of my Camellia imbri- 
oata leaves turning brown at the top of the leading shoots ? 
I may state, after growth was made, whioh did well, the 
leaves oame variegated, or nearly white, and now they are 
turning brown, as if soorohed by the sun. The plant Is a 
young one, and in every other respects healthy, and has 
blooming buds on. It has always been under gUss, and is 
now in a cool-house facing north.—H oubsidb, Wee toe. 

6482. — Unsatisfactory Boses.— Would “ J. o. C.” 
or someone else kindly tell me what will be the best to do 
with my Roses, as they have been nearly ruined by mildew 
this summer ? When the Rose border was first made I had 
all the clay taken out to the depth of three spits, and had 
the trench filled up with well decayed manure and good 
soil mixed together. The Roees have been planted about 
four years now, and have not been disturbed. They have 
had a good lot of liquid-manure every year. I think the 
the soil has got sour. Would the sourness of the soil cause 
mildew ? Should 1 do right by taking up the Roses this 
autumn and turning the soil up side down and mix with it 
a little quick lime or soot—would that freshen the soil ?— 
W. E. E. 

6483. — A bulb border.—I wish to profit by the advice 
given in a recent issue to plant bulbs in a place apart from 
the other occupants of my garden, and nave deoided to 
make a special bed for themselves. It will be separated 
from a gravel walk, a yard wide, by a Grass border 9 inches 
wide, and will measure 60 feet long by 2 broad, cut out of 
the Grass plot in front of the house. Will someone having 
authority kindly say how I should fill this bed with bulbs, 
or bulbous plants, so that it should appear attractive in 
spring, summer, and autumn, giving a plan for the whole, 
or a section whioh could be repeated? Without going 
into particulars of soil, or situation, it may be enough to 
say that the following thrive well with me: Crocus, Snow¬ 
drop, Giant do. (Galanthus Elwesi), Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Hyacinthus candioans. Narcissi, Scillas, and Chionodoxse. 

I mean to let these bide where they are, and to start with a 
fresh lot as good and as varied as my adviser shall choose. 
To relieve the bareness of the early spring months some¬ 
thing in the wav of Ivy-leaved Cyclamens, Irises, &a, 
would be desirable. The bed will have full sun. I have 
also done fairly well with Lilium candidum and Tigridia 
pavonia. My failures were Gladiolus The Bride, and 
some named fancy Anemones.—A. C. McIkdob. 


5484.—Treatment of Brunsvlgla and Nerine. 
—1 have received a large dry bulb of Brunsvigia Josephine, 
6 or 7 inches through. It had no roots or sign of growth, 
being muoh like a Hyacinth bulb as received In autumn. 
I have potted it in loam and sand, rather dry ; should 1 
water, or wait for signs of growth ? 1 have treated Nerine 
sarniensis and flexuosa in the same way, and should like 
to know also whether these should be watered, or left to 
push flower spikes before watering?—W. S. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

5485.— Propagating Bignonias (C . J. U.).— The 
best way is by layering. Bring down some young wood- 
long, olean shoots—and bend them into the soil, cutting 
half through at a joint. Peg firmly down and allow them 
to remain until the next autumn, in October, when they 
should be well rooted. 

6486.— Pruning Walnut-trees (T. W. P .).~The 
best time to prune Walnut-trees is during the present 
month, as growth being completed, there is lees movement 
of sap and no bleeding follows. The wounds should l»e 
dressed off smoothly with a sharp knife, and then have a 
coating of Stockholm tar. 

5187.— Zonal Pelargoniums for winter flower¬ 
ing (H. Marshall ).—These Pelargoniums will not flower 
in winter in 'an unheated greenhouse. They require a 
temperature not lower than 50 degs. to 65 degs., with a 
free circulation of dry air around them. They should also 
stand near the glass to obtain all the light possible. 

6488.— Planting Conifers (K. N. M .).—The present 
month and early In the next are the best times to plant 
Conifers and Evergreens. Some of your local nurserymen 
who are well acquainted with the locality can advise you 
better than we oan what Conifers and Evergreens would 
he best in the aspect and under the conditions named. 

5489. — Making a lawn (Amateur ).—Set about it at 
once ; dig it over, if it requires it, the same depth all over, 
so that it may settle equally. Get the surface to a fine 
tilth, applying some pressure to firm it if looee, and sow 
the best Grass seeds immediately. If the work of pre- 
oration is properly done, there will be a good lawn next 

5490. — Plants for shady banks (B. C.).— We know 
of no flowering plant more suitable than the St. John’s 
Wort (Hypericum calydnum). The flowers are showy, and 
the plant forms a dense carpet of bright-green foliage. It 
is just the (plant for a bank as it does not fear drought. 
Turn the soil up roughly now and plant in the beginning 
of October. 

5491. —Unhealthy Tomatoes (Anxious ).—The 
Tomato leaves and shoots sent are badly affected with a 
disease cloeely resembling the Potato murrain, and, so far 
as we knew, there is no remedy for it, beyond prompt 
destruction by burning of the affected plants. Two or 
three diseased plants will speedily affect the whole of the 
others in the house. 

5492. —Quassia water for killing insects (&. R.). 
—An infusion of this is commonly used to destroy green¬ 
fly, made at the rate of 4 oz. of the chips to a gallon of water. 
The chips are boiled for about an hour, and the liquor is 
then Btrained through a fine cloth, and used when cold. 
For tender plants we should not use it quite so strong— 
say from 2 oz. to 3oz. of chips to the gallon of water. 

5493. — Unhealthy Carnations (A. Butt).— I can¬ 
not say what has attacked your Carnation stems. They 
are not Injured by an insect, and I oannot see any signs of 
any fungus: but I expect it must be a fungus of some kind 
whioh is the cause of the disease. Are the plants otherwise 
healthy, or is there something wrong in their cultivation ? 
Cut off all the affected parts and burn them.—G. S. 8. 

6494.— Apples for Espaliers (H. R. 17.;.—Twelve 
good eating and keeping Apples tor Espaliers would be as 
follows—viz., Adams’ Pearmain, Braddick’s Nonpareil, 
Cellini, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Kerry Pippin. Ribeton Pip¬ 
pin, Pearson's Plate, Yellow Ingestre, Syke House Russet, 
Devonshire Quarrenden, Lemon Pippin, and Boston 
Russet. They oan be procured at any good fruit-tree 
nursery. 

5495. — Aspidistra lurlda variegata turning 

green (L. A. is not oonstant in its variegation, 

hut will often proauoe green leaves only if grown in rioh 
soil or allowed muoh root-room. It keepe its leaf-markings 
beet if grown in stove temperature in small pots and in 
poor soil. We consider the green or normal form of this 
plant muoh the handsomest, and when freely grown it is 
one of our moat lasting plants for indoor doooration. 

5496. —Arum Lilies (M. B .).—Cutting round the 
roots of these Lilies applies to those that have been planted 
out in a border all summer, and is Intended to better pre¬ 
pare them for lifting and re-potting at the end of this 
month. It is done by chopping round the plant with a 
spade about 9 inohes or 1 foot away from the main stem. 
The spade should be thrust into the ground to its full 
depth, and in about ten days or a fortnight the plants so 
treated can be lifted and potted, and be placed in a shady 
plaoe for a time. 

5497. —Management of Orchids (Odontoglossum, 
Wilts ).—This gentleman says, “ My oool-house Orchids 
have made capital growth, but the bulbs have not swelled 
to a good size yet/’ Well, patience—patienoe; they will 
swell up in good time. Odontoglossums and Lycastes 
should now be finishing their growth, or soon will be. 
Your other plants, too, are all doing well. You must please 
tell me just what you want to know about Cattleyas, 
LsBlias, and Onoidiums, eo that I can answer you exactly. 

I am glad your Oncidium varicatum is throwing up well. 
If you have at all a fair variety it will afford you much 

E leasure. Everyone expects to take advantage of the sun- 
eat in summer, and to economise their fuel; unfortunately 
very little of the sun-heat has been given to England tbu 
season—I will not say summer—but you may take it as a 
rule, that if the temperature of the intermediate house 
falls below 65 degs. at night, fire-heat will be advantage¬ 
ous. Tell me what you want to know and very likely 
I shall be able to set you in the right road.—M att. 
Bramblh. 1 


5498.—Oleander not flowering (F. N. O .),—The 
plant of this, in an open border, should be taken up now 
and i*otted. We do not expect it will flower in a sitting- 
room or in a greenhouse thus late in the season. It is a 
plant that requires the most sunny and exposed situation 
in summer to induoe it to flower In a pot even, and your 
plant in the border will not have ripened its wood suffi¬ 
ciently for that. 

6499.— Propagating Yews (W. D. A.;.—The Yew 
may either be propagated by inserting cuttings In sand or 
■harp soil in August or September, and covering with a 
shaded hand-light; or by collecting the berries when ripe 
in autumn, ana washing them clear of their pulp. Tne 
stones or seeds should then be mixed with sand, and 

K laoed in a pit for at least twelve months, when they may 
e sown in a border of good friable soil in the spring. 
6500.—Flowering of Cattleyas (T. J. L.).—You 
have in hand two of the most difficult Cattleyas to bloom 
in the whole genus—i.e., gigas and speciosissima. You 
have one thing to be thankful for, however—they grow 
well; but I should imagine the fact of their starting into 
grow th from bulbs only half-grown themselves, tends to 
oause them to oome weak. When next they start into 
growth keep them well exposed to the sun and light, and 
do not shaae them more than is absolutely necessary to 
prevent their leaves getting burnt. I am glad you are 
anxious, it’s a good sign.—M. B. 

6501.— Striking Bose cuttings (W. B. ¥.).—Rose 
outtings should be made from the growth of the current 
season. The best cuttings are those obtained from the 
strongest shoots which have not flowered. The soft tops 
and the hard bottoms of these should be rejected. Out 
the remaining part into lengths of 8 or 9 inches ; the 
bottom out must be made at a joint. If there are any 
leaves on the shoot, leave two of them on the top part of 
the cutting, and out away the others. When inserting the 
cuttings, bury half the length in the ground, and make 
the sou quite firm about them. Plenty of sand in the 
soil is a good thing to enoourage the number of roots.— 
J. O. C. 

5602.— Orchids not flowering (Odontoglossum).— 
You must cultivate the virtue called patience. Your plants 
will bloom in due season if properly cared for; they are 
small at present, and it will be better for the plants and 
for yourself if they do not bloom for another year or so. 
All the plants you name are low-prioed kinds, and I would 
speoially warn amateurs not to invest in very small pieces 
of ordinary cheap varieties. Some are more patient thap 
others, but it is only natural for one to expect some show 
of flower in a year. Take my advice, buy small pieces of 
scarce kinds, if you ohooee—you will be prepared to wait 
for their flowering ; but plants that cost only a few 
shillings should be bought of a flowering size.—M. B. 

6603.— Orchid growing (Alpha).—Yes, your plant is 
Odontoglossum Roesi majus, and judging from the dried 
flower a very good variety. Here is another of your 
readers, Mr. Editor, who aoouses me of having given him 
the Orohid fever, and he wants a oompanion plant to grow 
with the Odonto whioh has oolour, the Odonto having been 
grown in a Wardian oase. For flowering now there is 
nothing to compare with Mesospinidium vuloanioum, 
Epidendrum vitellinum being just about over. Well, 1 
think the best plant for flowering at the Bame time as the 
O. Rossi, would be Sophronitis grandlflora. 1 have 
observed It has been this year imported in large maesee, 
in splendid order, so that it will be reasonable, and with- 
in the reaoh of those with very small means.—M. B. 

5501.—Budding Boses (W. B. Y).— The bud should 
be inserted on the upper side of the shoot close to the stock 
as possible. Make two incisions on the shoot in the form 
of a T. then lift the bark carefully with the handle of the 
knife just far enough to receive the bud. Having prepared 
the stock, seleot a prominent bud, removing the leaf, but 
leaving about an inch of the stalk. Remove the bud from 
the shoot to about half the depth of the shoot and about 
one inch in length, the two ends being out in a slanting 
direotion. The piece of wood taken off with the bud has 
then to be taken out with the point of a sharp knife ; the 
bud is then ready for inserting. The bark on the shoot 
must then be gently lifted, and the bud slipped into its 
poeition. The bud has then to be made secure to the 
shoot by tying it carefully round, eo as to exolude the air 
from both above and below the bud; the work is then done. 
Gardeners use soft matting for tying in the buds, but for 
amateurs I think soft wool is the beet.—J. C. O. 

5505.— Wallflowers and Cabbage clubbing 
(Geo. Grosvenor and E. Whiteleaf). —I have never seen 
Wallflower plants olubbed before. The cause is evidently 
the same as that which affects Cabbages, Turnips, and 
other plants of the same nature—namely, a fungus, Plas- 
modiophora brassies (I suppose ite English name Bhould 
be the Club-root fungus). As the Wallflower is very nearly 
allied to the Cabbage, it is not to be wondered at if both 
are attacked by the same pests. When the soil becomes 
infested with this fungus, it is useless to try and grow cru¬ 
ciferous plants In it, until some means have been taken to 
eradicate the fungus. This is not an easy task, as the 
spores will retain their vitality for more than a year. 
When land has borne an infested orop, every care should 
be taken to remove every root, stump, Ac. They should 
be collected and burnt, and not thrown on a rubbish heap 
to rot; for when the oontents of the heap are used as a 
dressing the spores will be dispersed all over the land. If 
the ground can be spared, fallow it for a year and give it a 
good dressing of gas lime ; if not, do not grow any Cab¬ 
bages, Wallflowers, or plants of a similar nature for at 
least two years; but grow Peas, Beans, Potatoes, or any 
vegetables not allied to Cabbages.—G. 8. 8. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUITS. 
Names of plants.— Sol way.— 1, An Artemisia, but 
cannot identify from leaves only; 2, Deutzia crenata 

fl.-pl.; 8, Adder-wort (Polygonum Blstorta).- Inquirer. 

—1, Seneolo pulcher; 2, Aohillea umbellata; 3, Chrysan¬ 
themum segetum. - Cimnoquhie. — Traveller’s Joy 

(Clematis Vitalba). - B. C. C — 1 , Cupressus Lawsoniana 

erect* ; 2, Cannot name without seeing fruit- E. M. Don. 

— 1, Astrantia species ; 2, Campanula glomerate- W. F. 

—1, Maiden's Wreath (Francos ramosa); 2, Orange- 

flowered Hawk-weed (Hieracium aurantiacum).- J. 

Loader.— Tufted Loose-strife (Lysimaohia thyrsiftora).- 

PhariQ.— Specimen rotten. - A Constant Reader.— 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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Crlnum MooreL- J. W. B .—Shrubby Mallow (Hibiscus 

eyriaous).— C. J. Perry .—Geranium Robertianum.- 

Zelna Sherlock. —1, Love in-a-Mist (Nigella damasoena); 

2, Sedum speobabile purpureum; 3, White Musk Mallow 

(Malva moschata&lba).- W. P.—l, Fuchsia prooumbens ; 

2, Night-blooming Jasmine (Oestrum aurantlaoum).- 

C. H. Warrs, Swansea. — White Malabar Nightshade 

(Base 11a alba).- G. H. Johnson.— 1, Opium Poppy 

(Papaver somniferum); % Chicory (Clchorium Intybus). 

- D. H.— 1, Aster cordifolius; 2, Aster corymbosus; 3, 

Hyssop-leaved Dragon's-head (Draoooephalum Ruysohia- 
nttm ; 4, Silene armeria.- F. Reid, Longhurst. —1, Com¬ 

mon Hemp (Cannabis estiva); 2, Scarlet Mitre-flower 
Mitraria coocinea); 8, Cuphea ignea ; 4, Mesembryanthe- 

mum orystallium.-Mrs. Ewing, Somerset.—1 . Helera 

palmata; 2, Hedera ooriaoea; 3, Hedera maculata.- 

Hornsey Rise .—Cannot name from leaves only.- James. 

—1, Echeveria retusa; 2, Panicum vanegaturn; 3, Pteris 

tremula ; 4, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum.- N.F.Davey I CYCLAMEN PERSICUM GIGANTEUM.— 

-Not an Orchid but Qlonoea superba.—C McDonaUl \ \j Stronst blooru ; na bulbB . from white to crimson, really 


-The three kinds of Cedars named are not identical, but 

quite distinct species.- M. M. W .—Probably Blue 

Suckory (Catananche ocerulea). - F. Cobb.— Bougain¬ 
villea glabra.- Edgar Bogus .—Caper Spurge (Euphorbia 

Lathy rie). 

Names Of fruits.—An Old Subscriber.— Plum Prinoe 
of Wales.- B. H.— Apple Early Jullien. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. J. M. —A little sharp silver sand added would certainly 
be an improvement to suoh a soil for potting purposes. 

- J. Young.—By all means use some flre-heat, with air, 

to ripen the Tomatoes in the greenhouse.-A. H.— We 

do not insert queries referring to the exchange or purchase 

of plants.- H. E. W., Gipsy Hill .—Apply to Mr. George 

Bunyard, Maidstone.- C. F. H. S. —Good flowers of 

double and single Begonias, greatly injured by bad pack¬ 
ing, but not at all superior to many others.- Mrs. Peter 

Lovell .—Single Hollyhook ; not an unusual freak of nature. 

- Constant Reader , J. S .—Apply to any wholesale 

dealer in paraffin-oil.- H. F .—Send a specimen of the 

Lily, and then we may be able to tell you how to treat it. 

- G. J. Y .—Send specimens of the insect that eats your 

plants off, and then we can help you.- Amateur.— 

Seedling Carnations of no particular merit. The sport is 

not unusual, and not worth propagating.- R. W. 

Proctor. -The Carnation Miss Prootoris very pretty, and 

oertainly worthy of further trial; the other blooms were 

not remarkable in any way.- Chalk .—The Grapes are 

scalded ; there is a note on it in Gardening, August 25th, 

page 310.- Stirlingshire.— As the orchard-trees were 

only replanted in the spring the only thing to do is to 

leave them alone.- J. K .—Send specimens of the insect 

pests ; it is not possible to advise you without you do so. 

- W. J .—We cannot recommend any individual maker 

of gas stoves. They all have more or less merit- J. M. 

Wuson .—By all means remove the Grass bank round the 
stem of the Beech-tree. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

•THIS being a critical period in the growth of 
J- these plants, cultivators should study MOLYNEUX’S 
BOOK on their growth, which contains the best Information 
to grow the flower perfectly. 

Price Is. 2d., post free. 

From the AUTHOR, Swanmore Park, Bishops Waltham 
or from the PUBLISHER, 171, Fleet-street, London. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 


0. H. WITH , F.R.A.8., F.C.S., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables mai 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, anc 
Fruit Trees made to bear in abundance. Selections Iron 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKEMAN A CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 


DUTCH BULBS. 

Great Unreserved Sales in lots to suit large and small buyers 
Three times a-week. 

TUTESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will sell 

ALL by Auction at their Great Sale Rooms, 67, and 68, Cheap- 
side. London, K.C., every Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
at 11.30 o'clock, each day. Many thousands of first class 
Hyacinths,Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and other bulbs received 
direct from Holland for unreserved sale. Siipe- ce remitted 
in stamps will ensure a supply of Catalogues for 12 Soles. 
Commissions for ten shillings and upwards carefully executed, 
and purchases forwarded to all parts of the Kingdom. 

Central Auction Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapsido, London, E.C. 


Special Cheap Offer to Clear, 


tifully fringed; 25 mixed colours. 2s. 6d.; extra selected, 3s.; 
also vivid red or pure white, separate, same price. 

SAMPLE TESTIMONIAL reoeived, G. N. Halstsad, 
Essex The Primulas last year were simply lovely." 

piNERA.RIA.S-—A magnificent strain, not to 

vJ be surpassed for variety, size, and richness of colour. 
Strong plants, 25, 2s. 3d. free; extra large. 25 3s., free. 
SAMPLE TESTIMONIAL from "T. L," Plymouth:— 
The Cinerarias had from you have been superb." 

J. R. FLOWER, Seed Merchant, Uiley, 
near Rotherham. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

The largest, most oomplete, and profusely 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FERNS 

ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations and much 
valuable practical information on the cultivation of Ferns, fa 
One Shilling and Sixpence, post free. Smaller Catalogue of 
over L300 Spades and Varieties free on application. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

8ALE, MAN0HE8TER. 


Strong bloorumg bulbs, from white to crimson, really 
magnificent, worth 1?. each, 6 for 3s , 12. 5s. 6d , free; also 
Cyclamen penicum from a prize strain blooming bulbs,3s. 6d. 
and 2s. ©cl. dozen; splendid variety of colour; now is the best 
time to pot. 

PURE WHITE FLOWERS in Greenhouse all 

L winter, 12 plants of the beautiful Nicotiana afflols, dell 
cicrasly scented, Is. 91., free. 

HOLOURED PRIMROSES, the prettiest of 

LI spring flowers. A great variety from white, lemon, purple, 
fa., to crimson, many beautifully marked, even bloom in the 
snow; capital in pots for cool greenhouse ; year-old plants, 
strong, 25, 2s.; 50, 3s. 9d. 

POLYANTHUS.—23 mixed plants, containing 

L fancy, mottled, gold-laced, and Webb s Giant, mixed, 2s., 
free; 50. 3a. 9 b Testimonial from “T. C." Ireland: “The 
Polyanthuses have been grand. Did not think su-h a variety 
possible. Year-old plants really worth double.” 

fjXLIPS, a variety called Belvoir Castle; bloom 

Lf in masses for weeks iu early Bpring, various shades of red 
and yellow, very effective for beds or borders; 25 strong plants, 
2s.; 50, 3s. 94., free. 

MEW DOUBLE POTENTILL AS. — The 

■L* Strawberry leaved plant, with double flowers, quite 
hardy and extremely pretty, last for years once planted, 
various beautiful colours, 25 plants 2s.; 50, 3s. 9d. free. 

TROUBLE SCARLET GEUM, a bright scarlet 

LI hardy plant, useful for cutting, make effective beds, im¬ 
prove yearly, strong year old plants, 25 for 2s. ; 502s. 9d., free. 

pVERLASTING PEAS.—Six strong, year old 

-Li plants, red and white, mixed. 2s. 4d., free; for covering 
treUis or screens, very effective, also invaluable for cuttings, 
12for 4s. 2d., free. 

PANCY PANSIES.—Healthy plants, every 

-L imaginable shade, beautiful seedlings, planted now, make 
large clumps by BpriDg, 50, 2s. 2d., free; 100,4s., including 
Lord Beoconsfield and Trimardcau Giant seedlings if required. 
Testimonial from Brighton.—“ Please send 50 more. I am 
very pleased with the Pansies." 

HARNATION AND PICOTEE Seedlings, 

LI saved from grand double flowers, exhibition kinds only, 
will produoe some famous kinds of every shade from white 
and crimson, and supply baskets full of flowers next season, 
large year old plants, 12, Is. Dd.; 25, 3s., free ; small seedlings 
of this season, 25, Is. 9d., free. 

TTYBRID PINKS, seedlings from named 

■LL flowers only. These are first-class, but are dwarfer iu 
habit than Oarnations, year old plants, 12, Is. 6d.; 25, 2s. 9d., 
free. 

ITYBRID PINKS, from double flowers, will 

■LL produce double and single flowers, useful for cuttings, 
12, Is. 4d.; 25, Is. 9d.. free; year old plants. 

INTERMEDIATE STOCKS. — Strong for 

-L winter bloom in cool greenhouse. 25, Is. 6<L, free; 50, 
2s. 9d. 

A QUILEGIA SKINNERI, scarlet and yellow, 

very curious hardy kind, 12, Is. 4d.: 25, 2s., free; also 
mixed Aquilegias, all colours, including double white, chry- 
santhe. yellow, cccrulea. blue, Ac., 25, Is. 9d., free; 50, 3s. 

rjHELONE BARBATA, bright hardy Pentste- 

LI mon-like flower, of soft scarlet, pleasing foliage, 12, Is. 4<L; 
25, Is. 9d., free. 

ALPINE AURICULAS, a great variety of 

mixed, bright colours, yesr old plants, for spring effects, 
12, Is. «<L ; 25,2s. 9d. t free. 

Only good plants setit out. 

Testimonials received from all parts of United Kingdom. 

J. R. FLOWER, Seed Merchant, 

Uiley, near Rotherham. 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND. 

Bales every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, In 
large and small lets, to suit all buyers. 

TV/TR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

TION at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Oovent- 
garden, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, at Half¬ 
past Twelve o’clock precisely each day, first class consign¬ 
ments of Hyacinths, iTulips, Crocuses, and other Bulbs, ar¬ 
riving daily from well-known farms in Holland. 

On view mornings of Bale and Catalogues had._ 


A BEAUTIFUL WREATH, Cross, or Anchor 

of choioe White Flowers, carriage paid for 6s.— 
PETTKNER k 8 TAGQ, Victoria-market. Manchester. 


MIBDLEHURST'S BULBS 

FOR EARLY FLOWERING^ 

ROMAN HYACINTHS (Special strain). 

My bulbs have won 1st prize 5 yean in suooessloa 
Liverpool Flower Show. i2, 2S. 3d., 60 for fa. 


PAPER-WHITE NARCISS, 

Pure white, sweet scented, free-flowering. 

la. 3d. do*„ 4a. for 50. 


ULIUM CANDIDUM. 

The Madonna, or St Joseph’s Lily.” 
Grand bulbs for forcing on, or for pla n t ing out. 
fa. per do*. 

"One of the finest of all Lilies and quite hardy." 


DAFF0DIL8, 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, &C., 

Personally selected from the most reliable bulb farms 
In Holland. Vide Catalogue. Post free. 

HENRY MIDDLEHURST, 

Importer of Bulbs, dec., 

11, Manchester-street, Liverpool 


STRAWBERRIES. 

All the new and the best of the old varieties. Good rooted 
runners from the open ground or in small pots. Prices quoted 
per 100 or 1,000. Prices moderate. Stocks true. Also oh 
other sorts of Hardy Fruit and Fruit Trees. 

JOHN WATKINS, 

Fruit and Potato Grower, 
Pomona Farm, Wlthington, HEREFORD. 


"RICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to snmwinm 

■Lv that the* are oonatantlv nmliln, annltmilAM fmm 


NnrMtriM. Worcester 


fPO GARDENERS.—Wanted at the North- 

A Western Hospital, Haverstock-hiU, N.W., a GARDENER, 
w °f Per week. Candidates are to apply to the 

Medteal Superintendent at the Hospital, between the hours 
of 12 noon and 2 p.m., bringing rooent testimonials with them. 
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HUTTINGS.—Pansies (show and fanoy), Pent- 

Ll stemons Antirrhinums. Violas, Phloxes, Roses, all Is. 
per 12 named sorts, my selection; postage, any lot, 3d.— 
OR A MB , Dunblane.___ 

iPWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choioe flower 

L seeds, sow now : Primula, Cineraria, Oaloeolaria, Wall¬ 
flower, Cyclamen, Sweet William, Myosotls. Heliotrope Aqui- 
legla. Delphinium, Pansy, Solanum, Foxgloves, 8ilene, An¬ 
tirrhinum, kc.. Is. worth post free. Hundreds testimonials.— 
C. SHILLING. Seedsman Winchfield, Hants. 


GTRAWBERRY PLANTS, plant now, best 

LJ sorts, President, Vi-ronUoase Hericart de Thnry, Sir J. Pax¬ 
ton, British Queen, Janies Veitoh, Sir O. Napier, fa., fine 

S lants, 3s.6cL — e - onn - 1 - J ~ - 

1 nreerym an. 


Queen, J»n< r a Y oiwu, Dir v. llttpicr. ac.« not 
^jer W0 fi ; 6». 200. carriage paid.—O. SHILLING, 


DOR the best way to grow BULBS of all kinds 
■L see the " Amateurs’ ’ 'Garden Guide," 64 pages, over 100 
illustrations, post free, 7d.— C. SHILLING, Nurseryman. 
Winchfleld , Han ts. 


1 RO I*ULBS, including 12 splendid mixed 
Hyacinths and a fine assortment of Tulips, 
Crocus, Narcissus, Anemones, fa, with Amateurs' Garden 
Guide, 64 pages, carriage free, 5s. 6d.; half-quantity, 3s.—0. 
SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, Winchfle ld , Hants 

T’O BE LET.—Gateacre, 

A lane. A cotl 
houses, frames, 

Goodwill attacl 


BEAUTIFUL BEGONIAS. 

T OVELY seedlings from the finest varieties 
J-1 only, all in or showing bloom. Singles, from flowera 
4 to 7 in across, Ss. 6d. and 5s. per doz., all oolonrs; doubles, 
90 per cent., fully double, 5a. and 7s. 6d. per doz.; 6 for 3s. or 
4s. These embrace the most lovely and varied colours, and 
most of the tubers will be worth 2s 6d. to 5s. each next spring. 

1,000 PRIMULAS. 

PROM the finest Covent-garden strains, Is. 6d. 

1 per dozen, to clear. Strong plants from cold frame, red, 
white, or mixed. A few Chiswick Red, 3s. per do*; Cinerarias, 
market strain, same price; Nicotiana afflnis, very strong, for 
winter blooms, 4 large plants for Is. 3d., free. 

▲11 the above, carefuly packed in boxes and Moss, poet free 
by return for cash to— 

B C. RAVE NS CROFT (Manager), 
George-lane Nursery Lew isham , 8A 


THE STANDARD AND ONLY WORK UPON THE 
SUBJECT. 

THE TUBEROUS BECONIA, 

P S history and cultivation, cloth boards, 

twenty*five illustrations Obtain direct from the Author 
(of all the cultural chapters)—B. C. RAVEN8CROFT, as 
above. Price Is 3d., poet free. _ _ 

flANTERBURY BELLS, finest strain, includ- 

v iog Cup-and-Saucer form, six each, white, purple, and 
rose, separate. Is. 3d.; 12 each 2s. 3d. Honesty. 3 plants each, 
purple and white, Is. 9d.; 6 of each, 3s. All strong plants.— 
B. O. RAVENSOROFT, as above._ 


Liverpool, Wood- 
A cottage and an acre of ground, 4 large Hot- 
mes^ stable, hen runs, kc.; rent, £14 per annum. 


A UTUMN and Winter FLOWERS, 12 plants, 

A is. 3d.; twenty four, 2s., free; only one of each 
kind sent, except Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums; Geraniums, 
Artillery-plant. Variegated Fuchsias, proenmbens, and Baby 
Fuchsias; double Ivy-leaf Geraniums, Heliotrope, Lantana, 
rood ted Verbena. Salvias, Veronicas, and others. 36 for 
2s. 6d. Unrooted cuttings of Roses, Geraniums, and other 
choioe plants. Is. dozen, free.—GARDENER, Old Vicarage, 
8p rowston, Norwich. ______ 

GJ. ARDEN IAS.—We never had a finer stock 
U of this beautiful greenhouse shrub. Specimen plants 
from 3 to 5 feet high by the same through, from 25s. to 60s. ; 
these are grand plants. Plants from 2 ft. to S ft, 5s. to Kk. 
each. Anyone wishing to stock a greenhouse, or to the trade, 
this is a good opportunity to secure fine large plants.—B. 
COLLIN S k SON8. Cumberland Park, Willenden Junction,W. 

TIUTCH BULBS, choicest, low prices. — 

LI Special Collections direot from the growers. Catalogue 
post free —J. F. JANSEN, Sole Agent, 16, Water-lane, Great 
Tower-street, London, E.C. Remittance to be accompanied 

with order. _ 

A UTUMN PLANTING.—Collections of choice 
Perennials and alpines, SO varieties, 5s., free. List if 
desired.—R. 8. LAIRD, Costorphine, N B._ 

A MPELOPSIS HEDERACEA (Virginian 

*®-k Creeper), very rapid in growth, handsome foliage, blood- 
red In autumn, 7 strong established i* ‘ * 

W. HOCKLEY, Upton Manor, — 


ished plants for Is. 6a., free.— 
■, West Ham 
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HEATING SMALL CONSERVATORIES 
AND GREENHOUSES. 

(i Continued from page 369.) 

On very severely cold nights and days, when 
heat is the greatest desideratum, the ven¬ 
tilators may be partially or entirely closed, and 
still there will be benefit derived from the onter 
jacket pipe, as the holes will induce a current of air 
which would not otherwise operate; and, farther, 
the first and stronger heat from the stove will 
be induced to travel faster and further along the 
inner pipe, it being kept warmer by the jacket, 
than when exposed to direct contact with the 
atmosphere of the house, and be thus distributed 
at a more equable temperature. All that now 
remains to be done is to light the gas and close 
thestove door; examine all joints, and make good 
defects in same, if any ; paint the pipes with a 
coat of lamp-black and boiled oil paint, or 
better, the “ Economic ’ black enamel paint for 
ironwork, which dries quickly, without noxious 
smell, and lasts longer clean. And you have 
now a complete heating apparatus at a small out¬ 
lay, perfectly safe, that will last for years with 
a minimum of attention, labour, or trouble, and 
that will encourage your plants to thrive, blos¬ 
som, and flourish with the gladness of the 
historical Bay* tree. 

Oil stoves. 

As it is the oil-stove that comes next under 
consideration, that which I have stated before 
in reference to it may here be advisedly repeated, 
if only to emphasize what has been pre¬ 
viously written on the point. I stated that no 
process of combustion can be supported in the 
interior of a house without vitiation to the 
atmosphere, unless proper means are provided 
for conducting the products of combustion to 
the exterior of the house. Now, it has been 
asserted in many cases that oil-stoves have been 
bnrnt in greenhouses during several winters and 
have kept the frost out and the plants in a 
healthy condition. These statements are liable 
to mislead the public at large, as they are con¬ 
trary to scientific deductions, contrary to the 
maximum of practical experience, contrary to 
facts attested by many qualified plant-growers 
and men of observation ; it therefore remains a 
question as to whether any one of them can be 
implicitly relied upon, or if they may not be 
accounted for by ordinary common-sense reason¬ 
ing. In all probability they can. We may 
take it for granted when each a statement is 
made that on enquiry it will be found the green¬ 
house is built in a sheltered position, requiring 
little heat to keep out frost; perhaps against 
the side of a house with a warm outside chimney 
going up the wall, or over a warm area or 
kitchen; or that the plants are of a hardy de¬ 
scription of the nature of Aspidistras, which 
are more calculated to resist the action of 
carbonic acid than the generality of plants; 
or that the party so favoured has not observed 
the damage done at the time, and nature 
has bountifully cured the evil before it became 
glaringly visible; or that the party who has been 
so tucc< ssful with oil-stoves has some interest in 
the sale of them, and has felt it to be his duty 
to let the world know how excellent these 
contrivances are, or has got some friend of his 
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to exalt their virtues. This latter is a vulgar 
supposition, but no less tiue than several of the 
vulgar accusations that have been cast upon 
some of the elevated and immaculate members 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and we 
know full well that such things have been done. 
There are more shams than the Board of Works 
that require a thorough whitewashing. How¬ 
ever these things may be, an explanation of some 
kind may be arrived at to reconcile the contra¬ 
dictory statements in regard to the stoves with 
established facts ; but that an oil-stove can be 
burnt of adequate power to give off sufficient 
heat to keep out frost in any ordinary greenhouse, 
in any ordinary position, stocked with the 
ordinary run of greenhouse plants, without 
serious detriment to those plants, is emphatically 
and utterly impossible ; and, therefore, it will be 
advisable to accept all such statements highly 
savoured with the proverbial grain of salt. 

By the construction and form of the burners 
cf the present day oil combustion has been 
brought to great perfection ; consequently, both 
light and heat have been magnified. At the 
same time it must be understood that, taking cost 
merely as the standard for our present purpose, 
the comparative heating power of oil ana gas 
is greatly in favour of the latter. But in many 
cases gas is not obtainable, whereas oil can be 
had in quantity all over the country, and in the 
most isolated places ; and as pure, clear burning 
oil can now be had at a comparatively Bmall cost 
above the old coarse paraffin, it is well to know 
that the purest oil, giving the best light and the 
greatest neat with the least objectionable smell, 
becomes the cheapest in the end for warming 
purposes, and is the best adapted for olose stoves 
of any kind. 

Having fully described the construction of a 
warming apparatus supplied with heat from a 
gas burner, it will be patent to all on due con¬ 
sideration that the apparatus and stove may be 
made equally available for the combustion of 
any kina of liquid or gaseous fuel. All that is 
required is that the formation of the stove may 
be practically adapted to the reoeption of the 
fuel or fuel burner; and to render our stove 
suitable for oil burning it will only be necessary 
to provide a rest to stand the oil reservoir ana 
lamp on—say two strips of hoop-iron across the 
interior of the base, built into the joint of the 
brickwork between the first and second course, 
which will be level with the bottom of the flue 
door, and the short piece of gas barrel men¬ 
tioned for the reception of the connecting gas 
pipe will be dispensed with. These are the only 
alterations required, all the rest remaining 
in statu quo. The question as to size of 
burner now awaits consideration. What size 
wick or burner will be required to give 
sufficient heat in a greenhouse 12 feet long by 
6 feet wide and of usual height, to effectually 
overcome frost in the severest winter our cli¬ 
mate is subject to during the night, when the 
temperature is lowest, and for ordinary winters 
to provide a temperature of about 35 degs. or 
40 degs. Fahr. ? To do this a double 6-inch flat 
wick burner will be necessary, at a cost for oil 
of about 8d. per diem; but for general pur¬ 
poses a single 6-inch flat wick burner may be 
found quite equal to its work, at a cost for oil 
of about 4d. per diem. These items are given 
simply as rough guides, which may have to be 
moained in practice, w one house may differ 


greatly from another in the thickness of its 
timbers and glass, the closeness of the glazing, 
the fitting of the sashes, door, and lights, the 
position and aspect of the house, its height and 
the contents of it. On this point gas asserts 
a superiority over oil, as it can be regulated at 
any moment to give a great or less amount of 
heat from the one burner, whereas the oil burners 
must be always full on ; it is, therefore, best to 
provide three different sizes of oil lamps—for 
autumn, half-winter, and winter weather, and 
by this means effect a saving of oil. The sizes 
should be determined by experience thus : 
Begin by placing a 6 inch single burner in the 
stove in moderately dull cold weather, and if 
\ou find you can, in the course of a couple of 
hours or so, raise the temperature of your house 
20 degs. above the external temperature, you 
may calculate you will be pretty safe for frost; 
but to provide for contingencies get a double 
4-inch, and, for mild weather, a single 4-inch 
burner. 

Outside fixing. 

Either of these stoves may he fixed outside 
the greenhouse, or in an area or cellar under it 
or contiguous to it, and the flue pipe from same 
conducted into and round the house as described, 
provided that the stove and intermediate pipes 
are protected by a covering of asbestos doth, 
boiler felt, or other non-conducting material, to 
prevent the radiation of heat prior to its passage 
into the pipes in the interior. 

Modifications. 

There are a vast number who will possibly 
say—“ This is the very thing I want, but the 
first expense just now is more than my parse 
will stand ; every shilling is of the utmost con¬ 
sequence to me at the present time, besides 
which I have already spent this and that, so much 
and so mnch, on the warming stove I have, that 
was so strongly recommended to me, and which 
is quite powerful enough, that I cannot afford 
to spend more on fresh experiments; only the 
confounded thing destroyed all my plants last 
winter. It kept the frost out most effectually, 
but there was not a plant left that was worth a 
new pot in the spring. Is there nothing can be 
done to relieve my anxieties for the coming 
winter in the way of modification of the appa¬ 
ratus described, so as to bring it within the com¬ 
pass of my present limited means ?” 

To all such friends in need I offer the fol¬ 
lowing suggestions : If you have an oil-stove or 
oil-lamp, or a gas-stove or gas-burner—either of 
which is powerful enough to give sufficient heat 
for your purpose—get a cylinder, such as pre¬ 
viously described, large enough to cover entirely 
that which you have got. Cut a hole in the side 
of it 3 inches from the bottom to form a doorway 
for lighting, hang a piece of sheet-iron over the 
hole by piercing two small holes in cylinder and 
two to correspond in sheet-iron, and thread the 
holes with wire to form hinges ; get a few feet 
of compo gas-pipe, costing about Id. per foot, to 
form an influx fresh-air pipe to the stove from 
the exterior, and proceed to fix a row of 3 inch 
wrought or cast-iron stove or flue-pipes from the 
stove to outside of roof as first directed; see that 
all joints are properly sealed with cement putty ; 
fire up, and be satisfied with this makeshift till 
financial conditions favour the construction of 
the pomplste apparatus. J. G. §, 

{Tq be continued.) 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

TREE SELAGINELLAS, OR CLUB 
MOSSES. 

Although not, strictly speaking, Ferns, Sela- 

f inellas are very nearly allied, and are very 
ern-like in appearance. There are nearly 350 
recorded species, all of which are more or less 
beautiful. I will here describe a few of those 
kinds having erect, simple stems, which eventu¬ 
ally are much divided, becoming flabellate and 
frond like, and in which the roots are pro¬ 
duced from the base only. The species belong¬ 
ing to this group are distributed over various 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America, but none of 
them exist in Europe. The group contains about 
three do/.en species, about a third of which only 
are in cultivation. Our illustration of S. grandis, 
introduced from Borneo by the Messrs. Veitch, 
of Chelsea, gives a good general idea of their 
appearance. The feathery outline of their 
frondules, combined with the many shades of 
green they assume, renders them 
extremely ornamental. These 
plants are easily cultivated, their 
chief requirements being shade, 
a moist atmosphere, and mode¬ 
rate heat. For soil use rough 
peat and sand, to which may be 
added a small portion of turfy 
loam. 

8. H.CMATODES, known also as 
S. filicina, is a charming plant. 

When well grown its frondules 
are upwards of 2 feet in height, 
and 1 foot broad at the base, 
triangular in outline, elegantly 
divided, and bright-green. The 
bottom part of the stem for 
some 6 inches or 8 inches is 
bright-crimson, and very spar¬ 
ingly furnished with a few small 
bract-like leaves, which are 
closely pressed to it. It comes 
from Venezuela and Peru. 

S. Brauni is a very beautiful 
plant, with finely divided fron¬ 
dules ; the stems are pale straw 
colour, and somewhat zigzag 
towards the upper part; seg¬ 
ments deen-green. It grows 
some 12 inenes to 18 inches high, 
and thrives in a cool house. 

Native of Western China. 

S. grandis.— This is a beauti¬ 
ful species discovered by Mr. 

Curtis in Borneo. It grows from 
1 foot to 2 feet high, and is 
broadly triangular in outline 
and much divided, the frondules 
somewhat thick in texture and 
bright-green. 

S. caulksckns. — This is a 
somewhat variable plant, differ¬ 
ing very much in the length 
and breadth of its frondules, 
in some enses being about 20 
inches high, and rather narrow 
for their length ; the segments 
are bright-green above, paler 
below. It is widely distributed 
through-out India and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

S. Vogeli. —On well-grown specimens the 
frondules attain a height of between 1 foot and 
2 feet, and are about 9 inches wide at the base, 
triangular in outline, and intense deep-green in 
colour; stem at the base straw colour, tinged 
with pale-red when young, and sparingly fur¬ 
nished with a few distant, small, bract like 
leaves. It is also known in gardens by the 
names of S. africana and S. triangularis. It 
is a native of West and East Africa, and also 
of Madagascar. 

S. Lyaij.i.—T his somewhat resembles the pre¬ 
viously named kind in size and general outline. 
It is, however, much finer in the division of the 
segments, which are of a lighter colour. It comes 
from Madagascar, and is a somewhat difficult 
plant to maintain in good health. 

S. tRYTHRorus is a charming kind, usually 
about 9 inches high, but upon strong specimens 
the frondules attain a height of 18 inches and a 
width of 9 inches or 10 inches ; the branches are 
ascending and densely clothed with small light 
£r«en leaves. The simple stem at the base is 


bright crimson, furnished with numerous small 
leaves. It comes from Brazil, Guatemala, and 
the West Indies. 

S. flabellata. —This species is widely dis¬ 
tributed over South America, and is usually 
from 12 inches to 18 inches high, half of which 
is destitute of branches; stem, pale straw 
colour, clothed with distant, small leaves ; the 
branches are bright green. It is a free-growing 

J riant, and produces its fruiting Bpikes very 
reely at the ends of the branches, which add 
much to its beauty. 

S. Griffithi. —Frondules about a foot high, 
the roots in some instances ascending the stems 
nearly to the branches ; triangular in outline, 
arching, and light green in colour. It is a very 
handsome and distinct plant, and somewhat rare 
in cultivation. G. H. 


5437.—Spiraea iaponica in pots.— In a 
general way these plants do not pay to force two 
years in succession. They are usually divided 


much water ; but when a Camellia is in growth 
and the roots healthy, it will take a good 
supply of water. The cause of the unhealthy 
appearance can only be ascertained by turning 
the plant out of the pot. Any sour, unsuitable 
soil should be removed, and the plant repotted 
in a well-drained pot, using two parts of tnrfy 
loam to one of brown fibrous peat. Bone dust 
is the best manure for Camellias, and a little 
charcoal mixed with the potting soil is bene¬ 
ficial. If the plant has suffered owing to stag¬ 
nant water above the drainage, some oaution 
must be exercised in watering after it has been 
repotted. The roots will be unhealthy, many 
of them in a decaying state, and but little water 
would be absorbed until new healthy roots are 
formed.—J. D. E. 

5472.— Garden frames. —Your gardener 
probably does the best he can under the circum- 
tanccs. lie knows probably as well as I do that 
there are but very few, if any, tender plants that 
can be put in as cuttings now that can be relied 
upon to pass safely through a severe winter in a 


A Tree Selapnella or Club Mots (Selaginella grandis). 


through the middle and planted out after being 
forced ; and, in a couple of years, if well supplied 
with water, and liquid-manure given occasionally 
through the summer, they will oe strong enough 
to force again the second year. If only brought on 
gently the first year, they will, of course, force 
the second year writh or without repotting into 
larger pots, according to the condition of the 
roots. As a rale, large pots are not required, as 
liquid-manure can be given.—E. H. 

- I grow these in pots from year to year, 

and find they do well for a time until they get 
too large, when they require to be taken out of 
the pots, and to be parted out into three or 
four plants each. They require repotting once 
a-year ; and the best time to do it is when they 
pass out of bloom. They require moderately 
rich soil, such as Pelargoniums succeed well in. 
The plants also do well planted out in light rich 
soil, and freely watered in dry weather in 
summer.—J. D. E. 

5481. — Camellia leaves turning 
brown. —The plant has all the appearance 
of suffering from defective drainage or from too 


cold frame. I do not say that suoh plants as 
Pelargoniums are not sometimes kept alive all 
winter in them, but the risk is always great 
and in a general way not worth the trouble. In 
the way of summer bedders Calceolarias may be 
put in as cuttings in the autumn, and with 
ordinary care will succeed, but that is about all 
that can be put in as cuttings now. At the 
same time there are many hardy plants that 
will be grateful for the protection of a frame. 
Small plants of Pansies put in early in October 
will make a grand display early in the spring, 
especially if you get good varieties of the show 
or fancy class of flowers. I don't know any¬ 
thing more striking than a frame filled with 
well-flowered Pansies early in April. The Marie 
Louise Violet is another plant that may be had 
in flower nearly all the winter and spring in a 
cold frame, if the plants are strong when put in 
in the autumn.—J. C. C. 

6448.— Plants under stages. — The onlj plants 
which oould be relied upon to give satisfaction are Ferns 
and Mosses. Suoh Ferns as Pteris tremula and Adianium 
cuneatum, with patches of the Moss Selarinella Kraut- 
siana will be both effective and useful for cutting — 
E. H. 
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AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

Thi beginning op cool Orchid culture. 
Mr. J. Cornhill, in Gardening, September 15, 
page 370, appears to doubt “ Matt. Bramble's ” 
assertion that “forty years ago cool Orchid- 
houses were not dreamt of;" but “Matt. 
Bramble" is quite willing and able to substantiate 
that statement, and perhaps it will interest the 
readers of Gardening if he says something about 
the early history of cool Orchid culture, which 
Mr. Cornhill only writes of from hearsay, as the 
great collection of Orchids at Kingston had been 
dispersed before he knew the place. * ‘ Matt. ” has 
known the Kingston Nurseries intimately any 
time these last 45 years, and also the collections 
of plants grown there, and quite agrees with Mr. 
Corahill's statement that cool Orchid culture 
began there; but not quite after the manner de¬ 
scribed by him, and, with all due respect to the 
memory of the late Mr. George Jackson, neither 
was it through any discernment of his, neitherwas 
he at that time “ quite a young man neither 
was it a small, lean-to north house, but it was in 
a span-roofed house, which is still standing, that 
had then been newly added to the East India 
Orchid-house, and the pipes were attached to 
the same boiler ; but it proved too much for the 
boiler to do to keep the temperature high 
enough for Cattleyas and Laalias, or what was 
considered so in those days; but to the astonish¬ 
ment of everyone the Lyc&stes, the Angu- 
loas, the Odontoglossuma (for we had Odonto- 
gloasums even in those days), Cattleyas, and 
many other things began to grow apace, and 
flourished vigorously. Now, to the best of my 
recollection, this began in 1845, so that you see 
“ Matt. Bramble ” is quite correct in his state¬ 
ment. Soon after this, 1 believe, the cool system 
was begun by Mr. Warner, of Chelmsford, and 
then followed by the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea 
Mr. Cornhill may, perhaps, say. How does old 
“Matt.” know all this? Well “Matt." 
has made the culture and the history 
of these plants one of the studies of his 
lifetime, ana knew all about the goings on in 
the Kingston Nurseries in those days, knew 
Mr. C. when he first went into the service 
there, and a great many more things which 
might astonish him, and, as the bard of Avon 
says, “ Make his very hair to stand on end like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine but, never 
mind, my dear old friend, Cornhill, we are not 
quarrelling—we are only straightening things 
up a bit, so you must not mind what the old 
Taffy says, when you find it is right. In the 
days just mentioned there were a great many 
plantB of Warsoewicz’s collecting at Kingston, 
under the cool treatment, but about this time I 
think he left off travelling, and, if I remember 
right, became director or something in the Botanic 
Gardens at Cracow. I saw him in London in 
1860, and sent him to Kingston to see many of 
the plants there living which had been gathered 
by his own hands, but I never afterwards saw the 
grand old man. There is not a doubt but had 
communication with the interior of the oountry 
over which Warscewicz travelled been then as 
rapid as now, the earlier cool Orchid-growers 
would have reoeived many other things, and have 
managed them as well as those of the present 
day. It is much to be regretted the Kingston 
Nurseries have become extinot, through the 
dying out of the family; but they never re¬ 
covered their standing after the dispersal of the 
Orchid collection, which, if memory serves me 
right, took place about 1858 or 1859. Not that 
Orchids ceased to be grown there, but they 
oeaBed to be cultivated in a large way; but the 
cool system, which came about through accident 
there, was never abandoned; indeed, when I 
looked in there about a fortnight since, I saw a 
beautiful lot of Saccolabium Blumei flowering 
profusely under cool treatment, thus showing 
what a grand old species this is for autumn¬ 
flowering. It will be well to note here that no 
sooner was the reason of the western plants 
thriving bo well thoroughly understood than the 

3 stem was applied to those from the Eastern 
emisphere with equally good results, and it 
was there that I saw many of the new kinds 
flowering for the first time in Europe; but in 
those days, unfortunately, there was no Gar 
dening Illustrated in which to record them. 

Matt. Bramble. 


6484. — Cutting Fern fronds. — 8peaklng in the 
abstract, cutting the leaves o£_any plant does ten* 
weaken it, but Ferns are frequently grown 
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to regard the cutting of fronds from them as simply fulfilling 
their destiny. If only out in moderation it will not do the 
plants muoh harm.—E. H. 

- It depends very much upon the quantity 

cut whether the plants will be injured or not. 
In almost every garden quantities of Fern fronds 
are cut daily for decorative purposes, Adiantum 
ouneatum (the Maiden-hair Fern) being the 
most useful. If a plant is entirely denuded of 
its fronds, the next crop would be weaker ; and 
if, when they had grown their full size, they 
were again cut off, the next crop would be 
weaker still, and the plant would certainly be 
injured. On the other hand, if the fronds are 
thinned out merely, not removing too many 
from the plants at one time, not the least injury 
will accrue to them. More fronds will be thrown 
up, and the plants, under good management, 
ill increase in vigour.—J. D. E. 

5448 —Striking white Marguerite cuttings.— 
These may be rooted now in pote of sandy soil in a oloee 
frame. Select the ends of young shoots from plants whioh 
ore growing vigorously. I prefer striking my stock rather 
earlier in the season, but they will root well now.—E. H. 

5438.—Ants in flower-pots.— Try and discover the 
nests, and saturate the place with paraffin-oil. A mixture 
of sugar and arsenic, placed in a sauoer in their runs, will 
destroy a good many.—E. H. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 

Extracts from a garden diary, from September 
22nd to September '29th. 

Regulated olimbing growth in stove. Winter flowering 
plants are largely grown in this house, as being more valu¬ 
able. Among these are Passiflora prinoeps, Hexacentris 
myBorensis, Ipomaa Horsfalli, and Jasmlnum Sambac, 
with Euphorbia jaoqainieflora covering the baok walL 
Gesneras zebrina and oinnabarina, in pots and pans, have 
now considerable decorative value, and will improve as 
they become more developed. Strong old plants of 
Euoharis are now throwing up their third orop of flowers 
this season. It is a mistake to dry or starve these plants, 
unless one is anxious to have the plants attacked with 
disease, or the dreaded Eucharis mite. Its presence is 
generally the result of a starving treatment. Liquid- 
manure is given freely, and the pots are plunged in 
bottom-heat. I find it advisable to use a little Are for the 
late vinery. It enables me to give a free ventilation, and 
there is nothing like a buoyant atmosphere for finishing 
off late, thick-skinned Grapes. A brisk atmosphere for a 
time will be beoeflolal to the wood also. I have given to 
Peach borders in the houses, from which the fruits have 
been gathered, a good soaking of water. This Is very 
essential now to keep the wood and buds firm and fresh. 
Cut off some of the largest of the Tomatoes from the open 
air plants; they will ripen In the vinery suspended from 
the wires, and the later fruits left on the plants will have a 
chance to grow large enough to be useful, if the frost keeps 
off for a short time longer. There is a good deal of work 
in the flower garden now to keep it effective. The hardy 
plants are beating the tender exotioe, if we exoept the 
Dahlias, whioh are still in perfection. Zauschnerla oali- 
foraioa is a very useful old plant in a mass at this season. 
Gladioli are a special feature now. These are easily 
raised from seeds, and the seedlings will flower in three 

S ears. The seeds will be left in the pods as long as possible, 
nen dress them out, and put them in packets till spring, 
when they will be sown thinly in pans in a gentle heat to 
get the young plants forward. The Iceland Poppies 
(Papaver nudioaule) are still bright and pretty. These are 
easily raised from seeds. The Cucumbers planted in the 
house for bearing from November onwards are rapidly 
asoending the trellis. The leaders will not be stopped till 
they arrive within a foot or so of the top of the house, whioh 
is a three-quarter span. Afterwards they will he pinched 
regularly one leaf beyond the fruit. If this is well carried 
out the knife is not required, exoept to out the fruits. 
A little fresh soil is scattered over the borders weekly. 
At present only very light firing has been done, only just 
sufficient to Inure the plants to the brisker temperature 
that will he necessary hy-and-hye. Nioedishes of late Peas 
are still being gathered. Omega, sown the end of June,has 
oome in useful, and a good seoond crop has been gathered 
from Huntlngdonian. The Scarlet Runners have been 
gathered close up; the pods will keep a long time in a 
cool cellar, as, if left on the plants, an unexpected frost 
may oome and destroy them. Potted up rooted cuttings 
of Holly hooks ; they will be wintered in a oold frame, and 
planted out in spring. Gathered seed-pods from some of 
the best flowers, which had been previously marked. The 
Fuohsias whioh have done flowering are now placed 
outside to ripen growth. A few cuttings of the best 
varieties have keen plaoed in heat in light soil. I like these 
late summer-rooted plants; they get a good start, and make 
fine plants. 

Greenhouse. 

Pelargoni ums . —Plants of the large-flowered varieties 
of Pelargonium that were allowed to keep on blooming 
late, and consequently were headed down after the usual 
time, will now have made enousrh new growth to admit of 
their being repotted. All the old soil should be shook 
away, exoept the little that hangs to the roots. Out away 
any long straggling fibres that have grown down amongst 
the drainage. Old plants may he put into pots an inch 
smaller than those in whioh they nave been grown; in 
these they must remain until they have made fresh roots, 
after which they oan he moved to others a rise or two 
larger. This seotion of Pelargoniums do best when their 
roots are somewhat cramped ; 8-inch pots are large enough 
for the largestspecimene to bloom in. Make the soil quite 
solid in the pots, without whioh the plants have a tendency 
to make gross sappy shoots and over-luxuriant leaves, in 
whioh condition they fail to flower well. After potting 
they should he stood In a house or pit, where they oan be 


kept dose for three weeks or so, giving no more air than 
necessary to prevent the temperature rising too high when 
the weather is bright. Shut the lights early in the after¬ 
noon, and syringe over-head at the same time. This will 
keep the roots damp enough for two or three weeks, 
and when the soil gets so dry as to require water it must 
not be given in euoh quantities as to make it more 
than slightly moist, as these Pelargoniums will not bear 
their roots being nearly so wet as many things require to 
be. Care must be taken that the plants are free from 
aphides, whioh are always injurious, hut at no time so 
muoh so as when they are just beginning to make fresh 
growth after being headed down. 

Salvias.— Where these plants have been grown in the 
open ground they should now be taken up and potted. If 
their roots were out back, os recently recommended, they 
will be in right condition for lifting; it is well not to use 
larger pote than will hold the roots without compressing 
them too much. Pot them in good loam, made noh with 
rotten manure and leaf-mould, adding sand sufficient to 
make the whole moderately porous. Salvias are strong- 
rooted subjects, and not at all impatient of the soil being 
wetter than tender-rooted things would bear, and It is 
necessary to give enough water to keep the leaves from 
flagging; to further prevent this little air should be given 
to the pit, or frame, in which they are stood for two or 
three weeks. After this they should be kept near the glass, 
where they will receive as much light as possible, by whioh 
means they will flower better, ana the shoots will retain 
the sturdy character that plants which have been grown 
in the open air usually possess. 

Riohardlaa (Arum Lilies).—Plants that were turned 
out in the open ground, as advised in the spring, should 
not be allowed to remain out longer. In lifting them 
keep all the roots in toot so far as possible; some of the 
soil which adheres to them may be got away so as to allow 
of their being got into medium-sized pots. The soil in 
whioh they are potted should be moderately light and have 
some sifted rotten manure mixed with it. Drain the pote 
sufficiently to allow the water to pass off freely, for 
though these Riohardias are almost aquatic, the roots do 
not like water-logged soil. As soon as the potting is ootn- 

I ileted give a good soaking with water so as to keep the 
eaves from flagging. A cold pit is the moet suitable 
plaoe for the plants after potting, giving little air for two 
or three weeks, so as to raise the temperature, whioh will 
assist the roots to move. Supposing that at the time the 

S ants were turned out they were divided into single crowns, 
ley may either be potted singly, or two or three to¬ 
gether ; where the latter course is followed give them pro¬ 
portionately more room. 

Solanums that have been grown in the open ground 
Bhould, if not already seen to, now be taken up and 
potted. Though they are lees likely than some things 
to be injured by the frosty nights that may soon be 
expected, it is better to get them potted whilst there is 
enough warmth in the air to enable the roots to beoome 
established in the pots. If the loam in which they are to 
he potted is of a heavy nature a little sifted leaf-mould may 
he mixed with it, using in addition some sand. Water 
moderately after potting, and stand them in a frame, 
keeping the lights dosed until the roots have made suffi¬ 
cient progress to enable the plants to beAr without flagging 
the admission of air, whioh afterwards must be given 
freely. In most cases the berries will be muoh later in 
oolourlng this autumn than usual; to assist them it will 
be well when there is the means of giving them a little 
warmth to do so, but, where this is done, the plants must 
he kept dose to the glass, and have more air than when no 
artificial warmth is used, otherwise it will cause the 
branches to push new growth. 

Veronicas. — Veronicas intended for autumn and 
winter flowering that have been grown in the open ground 
should now he potted. If the roots were out round as 
advised a few weeks back, they will have made quantities 
of young feeding flbree near the collars of the plants. A 
little of the soil may be worked out from amongst the 
roots, hut in doing this care must be taken not to Injure 
the young fibres, as if this happens it will interfere with 
the flowering of any that have set their bloom. Keep the 
plante close until they have begun to root Into the new 
soil; this may be of a like description to that reoom- 
mended for the other things already named. Syringe 
them overhead daily, and keep the soil fairly moistened. 

Carnations. —Winter-flowering Carnations that have 
been planted out should be taken up at onoe. It is a 
mistake to allow these plante to remain out too long, as 
they do not like fire-heat, and when the potting is de¬ 
ferred until the weather gets cold they do not make enough 
root-growth to enable them to flower as they should. In 
lifting, all the roots possible should he secured with them, 
but tome of the soil that adheres to them should he got 
away so that no larger pots than neoessary may be used. 
The potting soil should consist of fresh loam, if of a heavy 
nature a little leaf-mould may he mixed with it, hut it 
must not he made too open as the plants like firm root- 
hold. A little rotten manure and a sprinkling of sand 
should he added. Drain the pots well; when the potting is 
finished put the plants in a cold pit, or frame, and keep 
them a little olose until the roots are found to be moving, 
after which more must he given. During the autumn the 

S lants should he stood where they will he under the in- 
uenoe of plenty of light. See that they are quite free 
from aphides, and from mildew; the latter is easily 
detected as, if present, It soon causes the leaves to curl. It 
is necessary that both these pests should be kept down, as 
if the plants are affected with them they will not make 
prozrem. , , , . 

Hardwooded plants.—All greenhouse hardwooded 
plants, suoh as Camellias and Azaleas, as well as Boronias, 
Hedaromas, Aphelexis, Adenandras, Epacrises, and 
Heaths, should now he housed, as It is not safe to leave 
them exposed longer. Where a separate structure is not 
available for them they should be stood in the best and 
lightest position the greenhouse affords, keeping them 
near the glass. Aoacias, Genistas, and Myrtles will hear 
a lower temperature than the above, but if allowed to remain 
outside a little longer a good look-out should be kept on the. 
weather, for though a slight frost would not do muoh 
injury to the shoots, still it might give the leaves a rusty 
appearance, whioh would make them unsightly. Lees 
water will be required by hardwooded plants of all kinds 
now. when the sun has lets power, and there is more 
Xhoiu* Bajbbs. 
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Outdoor Garden. 

Those who are thinking of planting Rosea during the 
ooming autumn should get the stte9 prepared early enough 
to give time for settlement. Deepen and well manure the 
soil. The best soil for Roses is a deep loam, overlaying 
olay. If we cannot obtain just what is required the small 
spaoe comparatively that a few groups of Roses will 
require oan be made suitable at a small cost, and it is not 
of much use planting Roses unless some pains are taken to 
fit the plaoe for their occupation. The first half of 
October is a good season for planting Rose cuttings. Take 
young wood that is getting a bit firm, cut it into lengths of 
7 inohes or 8 inches, and plant firmly in a frame, or the 
cuttings may be planted in the border, and a frame placed 
over them. Bury the cutting® two thirds of their length in 
the ground. An inch or so of leaf-mould, or Coooa-nut 
fibre, placed over the surface of the soil will be beneficial 
in enoouraging the early formation of roots. Any neces¬ 
sary alterations involving the removal of turf on the lawn 
may be commenced now. In turfing over flower beds 
ram the soil down firmly before the turf is laid dowu. 
There will, under any circumstances, be a certain amount 
of settlement, but, if well rammed, it will be some time 
before the turf wilt require lifting. The perennial Asters, 
or 8tarworts, are beautiful autumn flowers, and there is 
considerable variety among them. Good patches of Aster 
Amellus a-a fhowy in the borders now. Beesarabicus, 
Novn anvils, longtfolius formosus, and others will soon 
be coming on. The carpet - bedding plants, such as 
Alternantheras, Coleus, &o., will require a temperature of 
66 degs. to 60 degs. to keep them safely through the 
winter. Thi* is a good season to replant Box edgings. 
Plant outtings of Ivy. Edgings of the same plant may 
also be made now. To keep all neat and in order will 
require some effort now. 

Fruit Garden. 

The cultivation of hardy fruits is agitating men’s minds 
a good deal now, and no one who knows anything of the 
state of fruit orchards in the country can s*y improvement 
is not neoeseary. Anyone who possesses, or oan buv, a bit 
of well-sheltered land, might make more of it by planting 
it with fruit-trees than in any other way. Half-a-dozen sorts 
of Apples, and two or three of Plums, will be better than 
more. Prepare the land now by digging it over, and 
clearing it from weeds and roots. If the land will bear it, 
trenoh it over, but do not bring the bad subsoil to the top. 
Leave it to settle, and to benefit from exposure, till 
November, and then plant. Peaches, and other fruit-trees 
in pots, in the orohara-house, from which the fruits have 
been gathered, if they require more pot room should be 
seen to now, as the action of the leaves has still force 
enough left to stimulate root-action. Old fruit trees, 
which may only require nourishment to extend their use¬ 
fulness, may have a top-dressing of rioh manures. The 
autumn rains will oarry its essence down to the roots, and 
the result will not ba long in manifesting itself. Continue 
root-pruning wherever it may be neoeseary to check 
rampant growth. It is a potent power, and must be used 
cautiously. Gather Apples and Pears os fast as they 
become ripe, which may easily be known by taking a fruit 
In the hand, and applying a gentle pressure to the stalk ;if 
it fails to detach tne fruit leave them a few days longer. 
Vines whioh have had their roots recently lifted must be 
shaded, if necessary, to keep the foliage from wilting. The 
interior of the house must be kept moist, to check evapora¬ 
tion from the foliage. Gather Plums as they ripen. I 
have seen some excellent crops of Victorias about, proving 
again what a prolific kind this is. I wonder more Mul¬ 
berries are not planted. They make an exceedingly pleasant 
dish at this season. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Where the Tomatoes under glass have borne fruit up 
their whole length a new growth springs away from the 
old stems, and, if the new growth is thinned, and got 
properly into training, blossoms will soon form, and a 
second crop of fruits will oome on, almost equal to the 
first, if the plants are well nourished. Fire should be used, 
but only a steady heat is required through the autumn— 
from 60 degs. to 65 degs. will be ample till the days begin 
to lengthen after Christmas. If the plants are strong and 
vigorous they may be kept going through the spring, or, 
at least, until a number of strong fruiting plants are ready 
to take their places. Young plants rooted from outtings in 
August may now have a shift. These may be usefully 
grown in pots if there is no plaoe to plant them out in. 
Vegetable Marrows are now very abundant; all fruits 
should be out when they reaoh a useable size, unless seeds 
are required. The Batavian Endive is, by reason of its 
hardiness, well adapted for the winter, though it is not so 
much appreciated in the salad-bowl as the curled-leaved 
kinds. Put out some plants of both kinds now on the 
warmest site obtainable for planting in frames by-and-bye, 
when the frost is expected. Keep the Cucumbers in the 
house moving on steadily. Tie in the main stems 
unstopped as they advance till some considerable progress 
has been made. This permitting the main stems to strike 
out adds muoh to the vigour of the plant, and gives it a 
corresponding power of resisting unfavourable influences 
through the winter. Such plants always seem to possess 
a reserve force, which oarries them through all difficulties, 
and, in fact, in the growth of winter Cucumbers this often 
makes the difference between suocess and failure. Car- 
doons are not muoh grown. Where Frenoh cooking is 
understood they are appreciated. Earth-up the stems 
now to blanch them for use; wrap paper or hay-bands 
round before applying the soil. Clear off old Peas and 
Cabbages. The latter are sometimes kept through the 
winter when greens are soaroe. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Chrysanthemums will now need a good deal of care and 
attention, those growing in pots for flowering under glass 
in especial. Taking into consideration the oold and un¬ 
settled weather—we have had several slight frosts in the 
mornings already—it will be advisable either to get the 
plants housed at onoe, or to have some kind of protection 
ready to be applied at a moment’s notioe. If brought in¬ 
doors thus early the plants must have abundanoe of air by 
day, with a little left on at the roof at night as well, forthe 
glass alone will keep off any frost we are likely to ex¬ 
perience this month. Now that the buds are set and 
swelling, liquid-manure of some kind must be given two or 
three times a-week, and the more this oan be varied the 
better. Thinning the buds.wilj now oooupy a rood deal of 
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time where any considerable number of plants are grown. 
If large exhibition blooms are required these must be re¬ 
duced to one on eaoh stem ; a number of medium sized 
flowers may be secured by leaving three or four on each 
strong growth, while if an abundance of bloom, without 
reference to quality, is preferred, very little thinning is 
requisite. Some of the vigorous and free-flowenng 
Japanese varieties lend themselves admirably to this 
treatment; but it may be as well to mention that if any of 
the incurved varieties are so managed, the flowers are 
very imperfect, and generally reflex instead of incurving, 
as they should do. Finish propagating, though there is 
plenty of time yeo for shrubby Caloeolarias. Store pots 
and boxes of Zonal* and other tender subjects had better 
be housed now, to escape injury from oold rains or early 
frosts. Wallflowers should be planted now ; except in the 
worst localities these sucoeed very well, and are always so 
sweet and bright in the spring. Climbers on the roof of the 
conservatory or greenhouse should be thinned out con¬ 
siderably, so as to afford light to the plants beneath. The 
Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) is now in full beauty ; 
as soon as these plants show the flower-scape plenty of water, 
and some liquid-manure cooasionally, should be given. 
Bouvardiasshould now be afforded plenty of room on a shelf 
or light part of the stage; they must not be pinched any 
more now, but keep them moist at the root, and give some 
weak liquid manure now and then. Palms, Dracaenas, 
and Fious must now be removed under cover, and will be 
all the better for a little warmth. B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GOOD AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

There is frequently a lack of colour in the 
flower garden at this time of year, owing to de¬ 
pending too much on purely summer flowering 
plants, that are liable to collapse with the. first 
rough gale of wind and rain ; but there is no 
necessity for this, as there is such a wealth of 
autumnal flowering plants that are really 
weather-proof, that it only needs a little careful 
selection to make this the brightest time for 
outdoor flowering plants of the whole year, and 
with this great advantage—viz., whereas many 
of the summer-flowering plants need annual 
propagation, sowing, or transplanting, those 
that are mo3t reliable for antumn display need 
very little attention when once they are planted. 
In fact, they are far more effective when 
allowed to stand for several years, so as to get 
into regular masses, that by means of rich top- 
dressing of manure in winter may be kept well 
up to the highest pitch of luxuriance, so that 
they never fail of a rich display of bloom. It 
would be impossible to particularise all the good 
things that might be included—I will only refer 
to a very brief selection of the very beat. First 
on the list is that given of hardy plants. The 

Autumn Anemone, pink and white, that is 
now a mass of lovely flowers and buds, that 
look all the brighter after a driving gale, and 
that when once planted will take care of itself. 
All that it needs is some good rotten manure 
shaken on the surface in winter, so that the 
bloom spikes may push up at least 4 feet or 5 feet 
high, for when starved it cannot show half its 
beauty. 

Dahlias, single and double, make a bril¬ 
liant display at this time, more especially 
the singles with their brilliant oolonrs that have 
enjoyed the wet season, and are now unusually 
tall and floriferous These and the White and 
Red Caotns varieties are my favourites for 
effect in the flower garden or for supplying 
cut flowers, and in our light, well-drained soil 
they are perfectly safe left in the ground all the 
winter, if, as soon as the tops are out off, they 
get a good mound of coal-ashes over the crown 
to keep the tubers dry and warm, and over this 
a covering of litter, if very severe frost prevails. 
Anyone trying this plan will have Dahlias worth 
looking at in the autumn. 

Gladiolus will alone make a brilliant garden, 
for the colours are so rich and varied. Good 
named varieties or mixed seedlings give variety, 
but for brilliant effect there is nothing to surpass 
the robust-growing variety G. Brenchleyensis, 
whioh, if left undisturbed in the soil, grows to a 
great size. 

Helianthus multitlorus.— The doable and 
single perennial Sunflower produces an unfailing 
supply of bright yellow flowers all through the 
autumn. One of the best and brightest ofhardy 
flowers. 

Chrysanthemums.— Madame Desgrange, and 
the pretty early-flowering Pompone, called 
Model; good large olomps are very effective in 
mixed borders. They only need division of the 
roots in spring. 

Sedum speotabile is now oovered with its 
large, rosy-pink heads of flowers. It grows 
freely in tne poorest soil; and whether the 
season is excessively dry or rains every day does 


not in the least affect it; it will be oovered with 
bloom in September. 

Torch Lily (Tritoma Uvaria) is one of the 
grandest of border plants, especially the variety 
called T. Burchelli. Old clumps are now ablaze 
with at least 50 towering spikes of bloom, 
which, as a background to mixed borders cannot 
be excelled, and they keep on flowering in suc¬ 
cession until the frost puts an end to all outdoor 
floral display. 

Oosport. James Groom. 


5327. —Tropaeolum speciosum.— Yon 
have certainly been misinformed, as the 
Tropaeolum will do very well in the south of 
England if the right position can be given it. 
You have only to grasp the fact that it dislikes 
hot sun, with its concomitant and atmosphere, 
and the difficulty of growing this charming little 
hardy climber will in a great measure have 
vanished. If you have a corner of the garden 
facing west or north, where plenty of light, a 
fair amount of air, and but little or no snn 
comes, that is the place for Ik If not do not 
try to grow, for time and labour will surely be 
losk Take out the natural soil to a depth of 
1 foot, and fill in with fibrous loam and some 
leaf-soil. Let the border be 2 feet wide and a 
couple of yards long, for when the plant does 
well it runs along underneath the ground, tuber¬ 
ing as it goes. See that moisture is not want* 
ing, and wait for good results. The crop 
of these will probably be scanty the first year, 
for this TropsBolum often takes some time in 
making up its mind for a start, hut when it 
does it goes off with a rush, and soon runs up a 
dozen feet or more. Be sure, too, that if yon 
let snails have all their own way you will wait 
in vain for a good growth. The young shoots 
are so slender that they are scarcely perceptible 
when they first come through; therefore, keep 
a ring of soot round the plants from April on¬ 
wards. Not a quarter of a mile from where 
I sit, here iu Surrey, there are two good, healthy 
specimens in an amateur’s garden, growing in 
positions similar to above described. Another 
root put in in an aspect exposed to the full son 
perished.—J. Cornhill. 

5456.—Plants for a shady border.— 
Ferns and bulbs will probably give the most 
satisfaction. I have had Pansies ao well in such 
a position, where they seeded, and the seeds 
grew, and the Pansy border became a sort of 
permanent institution with annual topdressings. 
Herbaceous Phloxes will do very welL Tne 
Monkey-plant or Mimulus, also, will be at home. 
The Primrose family, including the Polyanthus 
and Auricula will do well.—E. H. 


5368.—White Gaps Hyacinth. —In 
reply to “Fred,” as to whether the seed of 
Hyacinthus oandicans, if sown now, will produce 
flowering bulbs next year, allow me to say, 
decidedly, “No.” For the bulb muBt, first of all, 
grow to a good large size before any bloom will 
be forthcoming, and I would certainly say, 
don’t waste time and space in growing bulbs of 
this kind from seed, now that fine flowering 
ones can be obtained at such extraordinarily low 
prices, as to make one wonder when the lowest 
quotations are going to be reaohed. This 
Hyacinth is a very strong grower and sends up 
long spikes of white bell-shaped flowers at this 
time oi year that looks well in contrast with 
Gladiolus or Tritomas in large beds or borders, 
or, better still, if naturalised in clamps in the 
wild garden. It is perfectly hardy in the south 
of England, and if planted rather deeply, I 
should say it would do well in any part of the 
United Kingdom.—J. G. H. 

5319.—Treatment of Dielytra speota- 
bilis.-It is better to plant this out for the 
summer as it then makes a stronger growth; but 
it is possible to sustain vigour when kept in 
pots. Plenty of water should be given with occa¬ 
sional doses of liquid-manure. Do not cut it 
down ; it will die down in due course. In March 
shift into a larger pot, or you can divide it if it 
is already in a large enough pot Use good 
loam with some rotten dung, and pot firmly. 
Water carefully for a time until growth is being 
freely made.—J. C. B. 


6891. — Plants for a small flower garden. — 
The hardy spring bulbs, Crocuses, Tulips, Hyacinths, Ao., 
would do well planted In middle of October, for the small 
plot mentioned. Orange and white LUies, and Wallflowers, 
would also do planted at the tame time, and, in boom 
jfiaoes, Pansies. Fill up In spring by sowing annuals.— 

Original from 
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AMERICAN COWSLIP (DODECATHEON). 

A beautiful genus of the Primrose family, all 
perennial and natives of North America, where 
they are tilled Shooting Stars. They are 
worthy of much more extended cultivation in 
this country, being all perfectly hardy, requir¬ 
ing only a cool situation and light, loamy soil. 
The natnre of the latter is, however, of but 
small importance, as they grow almost as freely 
in peat or leaf-mould as they do in loam. 
Situation is the principal point in their cultiva¬ 
tion. In borders where Primulas and Soldan- 
ellas thrive Dodecatheons will be found to soon 
establish themselves, and in spring to form 
lovely and attractive objects. All the species 
and varieties grow freely in sandy loam, and 
roon form large tufts, which require dividing 
every third or fourth year. The best time for 
transplanting them is the latter end of January 
or the beginning of February, when the roots 
are becoming active. Care must be taken not 
to divide them into too small pieces, as, in that 
c jl 86, there is danger of losing the plants while 


what larger and darker in colour. It is a hardy 
and first-class plant, flourishing freely in light, 
rich, and deep loam, and thriving best in a 
warm and sheltered spot, where its great leaves 
may not be broken by high wiuds. Syn. D. 
lancifolium. 

American Cowslip (D. Meadia), here 
figured, is a bright, graceful, and hardy plant, 
second to none of our old border flowers. Its 
flowers are supported on umbels on straight, 
slender stems, from 10 inches to 10 inches high, 
each flower drooping elegantly, and the purplish 
petals spring up vertically from the pointed 
centre of the flower, much as those of the 
common greenhouse Cyclamens do. It loves a 
rich, light loam, and is one of the most suitable 
plants for the rock garden, well arranged mixed 
borders, or on the fringes of beds of American 

S lants. In many deep, light loams the plant 
ourishes without any preparation, but where a 
place is prepared for it, as is often necessary, it 
it is very desirable to add plenty of leaf-mould. 
In a somewhat shaded and sheltered position it 
attains its greatest size and beauty, though it 



American Cox-slip (Dodecathcon Meadia) (natural size). 


in a weakly condition. All may be easily raised 
from soed. 

Entire-leaved American Cowslip (D. in 
tegrifolium). — A lovely and gaily-coloured 
flower, deep rosy crimson, the base of each 

S etal white, springing from a yellow and 
ark orange cup, and appearing in May 
on stems from 4 iuches to 0 inches high. 
The leaves are much smaller than those of D. 
Meadia, oval, and quite entire. A native of the 
rocky mountains, a gem for the rock garden, 
planted in sandy peat or loam, with leaf-mould, 
and increased by careful division of the root and 
by seed. It is easily grown in pots placed in 
the open air in some sheltered and half-shady 
■pot during summer, and kept in shallow cold 
frames during winter. Strong, well-established 
plants of this produce abundance of seed, which 
should be sown immediately it is gathered. 

Giant American Cowslip (D. Jeffroyanum). 
—A stout kind, which grows more than 2 feet 
high in good soil. It has longer and thicker 
leaves than D. Meadia, and very strong and 1 
conspicuous reddish midribs, the flower being 
like that of the old kind, except that it is some- 


often thrives in exposed borders, and is best 
increased by division when the plants die down 
in autumn. When seed is sown, it should be 
soon after it is gathered. Of this theie are 
numbers of pretty and distinct varieties, 
differing more or less in size of flower, colour, 
and height of plant. Among the best of these 
may be mentioned : D. giganteum, elegans, 
albiflorum, splendidum, anu violaceum. D. 
californicum, thought by some to be a species, 
is, probably, only a variety of D. Meadia. It 
is, however, a distinct and pretty plant, and 
worth growing. Cowslip. 

5377.— Wintering seedling plants.— 

I “ O. C.” wishes to know if seedlings of Pansies, 
Sw eet Williams, Delphinums, Foxgloves, or Gail- 
lardias, will be beat in the open air or a cold 
frame during the winter? I should certainly 
advise the four first-named to be left in beds in 
the open air, for if fit to prick off now they will 
be nice plants by the time severe weather may 
be expected ; and during any mild periods that 
occur they will continue to grow, and will flower 
much better than if coddled under glass ; but 


the Gaillardia is not so hardy as the others, and 
it will be Bafest to have it under cover, as our 
seasons are so variable, and although any plant 
may be safe one winter it is not advisable to 
risk any that are not weather proof entirely out- 
of-doors all the winter.—J. G. H. 

5366. — Transplanting Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —These may safely be removed now— 
or even later on, when the bloom-buds are more 
developed, would be better ; but hardly any 
plant I know of gets over transplanting so soon 
as Chrysanthemums. The best plan is to dig 
down all round the ball with a spade, and then 
lift the entire mass up, shaking away the loose 
earth carefully, so as to preserve the roots as in¬ 
tact as possible Dj not keep them exposed to 
the dry atmosphere longer than is absolutely 
necessary ; but replant at once, and give a good 
soaking of water at the root to settle the soil 
down well, and, if the days are bright, give a 
syringing overhead as soon as the sun goes 
down, and in a few days the plants will look as 
luxuriant as if they had not been removed.— 
J. G. H. 


5446 — Hollyhock disease. — Cutting 
down the plants in the autumn, and covering 
them with soil, will have no effect whatever in 
getting rid of the disease. This is due to the 

E resence of a fungus, the spores of which may 
e carried about in the atmosphere. The best 
remedy will be found in good culture and liberal 
feeding, w ith an occasional wash of soap-suds 
and sulphur, when any sudden change of tem¬ 
perature occurs from dampness to heat and 
drought.—E. H. 

5368.— White Cape Hyacinth (Hya- 
cinthus (Galtonia) candioans).—You will gain 
nothing by sowing the seed of this plant now, 
as it would not flower next year if you did so. 
Keep the seed until the first week in April next, 
then make a piece of ground very rich on a 
warm border in the open. Plant the seeds 
6 inches apart in drills 1 inch deep,and keep the 
seedlings well supplied with water in dry 
weather. You may leave the bulbs to flower 
where sown, or plant them in other positions. 
If the seedlings are well grown they will flower 
the following year; but they will not if they are 
grown in poor ground, and crowded as well.— 
J. C. C. 

5361.— Teasel. —Teasels are certainly still 
grown for the dressing of cloth. At Barkstone 
Ash and Church Fenton, about ten miles from 
York, the farmers, or most of them, generally 
grow several aores. They are certainly a pay¬ 
ing crop, if thesummeris a very fine one for ripen¬ 
ing the Teasel heads. If wet, they do not do 
very well, often a whole field not been worth 
the cutting. From the seed being town to the 
gathering of crops takes two seasons of growing. 
—John Rutter. 


5390. — Dressing 1 for a newly-made 
lawn.— There is but little manurial matter in 
Cocoa-nut fibre, and as the autumn is not the 
proper eeason to use guano as a dressing for a 
lawn, I do not think your proposed mixture is a 
suitable one for the time of year; although I 
have not a word to say against the native guano 
as a manure, and, if you decide to use it, I 
advise you to substitute good garden soil for the 
Cocoa-nut fibre, and to use the guano in accord¬ 
ance with the directions eupplied by the manu¬ 
facturers. The best dressings for a lawn during 
the winter are equal parts of well-rotted manure 
and good soil, divested of all stones and hard 
lumps before being laid on. The mixture should 
be laid on thick enough to nearly hide all the 
Grass. One dressing should be applied early in 
November and another in January, if necessary. 
—J. C. C. 

5326. — Making a lawn.— “ Ivanhoe ” 
should carry out the plan he proposes—that is, 
mow the lawn frequently, ana roll it as often as 
possible. A dressing of salt (not too heavy) 
would check the luxuriance of the coarser 
Grosses, and the absence of manure would, 
in time, reduce the yield. Should the sward 
become at all bare, some seeds belonging 
to the finer Grasses may be raked in ; but I 
question whether much good will follow the 
adoptic n of this plan if the sward is at all com¬ 
pact. It would be a mistake to break the turf 
up and sow’ the land again with projper lawn- 
Grass seeds. Not onlv would this plan prove 
costly, but time would be wasted aB well. Some 
years must elapse before newly-laid-down land 
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becomes as firm as an old turf, although 
managed on the most approved principles.— 
Falconbridge. 


SOME HARDY BULBS FOR EARLY 
PLANTING. 

If Snowdrops are expected to flower early and 
well they should be planted by the end of Sep¬ 
tember at the latest, as the longer they are 
kept out of the ground after that date thei 
shorter time they have to make roots, and, as a 
consequence, the weaker they flower. The best 
way to plant Snowdrops is to have them in 
rather large clumps. They will then be effec¬ 
tive. Two dozen bulbs is not too many to form 
a clump. To receive the bulbs a space should 
be taken out 3 inches deep, with the bottom 
quite level, so that all of them will be the same 
depth. To have good masses of flowers the 
bulbs ought not to be more than 2 inches 
apart. Planting Snowdrops on lawns that must 
be mown early in the spring is rather an ex¬ 
pensive sort of gardening, as fresh roots are 
required every year, but where the leaves of the 
Snowdrops can remain undisturbed until they 
die away naturally, the plan of planting them 
on Grass answers very well, and their flowers are 
sure to be welcome. The easiest way to plant | 
the bulbs is to take up the Grass, and after ; 
they are planted to lay the turf down again. I 
may mention that Snowdrops do not live more 
than two or three years in some soils. 

Winter Aconites. —If these and Snowdrops 
are planted in sufficient quantities, they are 
capable of making the garden bright and agree¬ 
able at the most dreary time of the year, and not 
the least of their valuable character is that if 
the soil is fairly good they will thrive under the 
shade of trees, and continue in good condition 
where few other things will thrive. So that 
what would be an otherwise unattractive 
spot through the late winter months can be 
made cheerful for many weeks together for a 
very little outlay. The Winter Aconite is like 
the Snowdrop—if distributed about the garden 
in small clumps they are not effective, but if 
they are planted in fairly large clumps, the 
masses of golden-yellow flowers are always 
admired. For fore-court and other small 
gardens there are not two more useful bulbs 
grown than the above-mentioned, as they do not 
occupy much space and come into flower at a time 
when there is no other hardy subject of a like 
character in bloom. This class of cultivators 
need not wait until their summer flowers are 
over, as the bulbs can be planted between them. 
It is a simple matter to dig out a small space 
with a trowel, and oover the roots with about 
2 inches of soil. 

Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa Lucilite).— 
This is another beautiful early spring-flowering 
bulb that comes into flower almost before the 
Snowdrops and Aconites go out of bloom, and 
as it grows about the same height, it may be 
planted in alternate clumps with them ; and if 
the Siberian Squill (Scilla sibirica) is associated 
with them a succession of flowers is kept up. If 
the bulbs I have mentioned are used iu conjunc¬ 
tion with a few plants each of Primroses, Daisies, 
Forget-me-nots, and some double scarlet Anem¬ 
ones, a charming bed of early spring flowers 
may be had that would last in cheerful condition 
over several weeks’ duration—just such a bed, 
in fact, if placed near the principal windows, 
that would give a good deal of pleasure. 

J. C. C. 


5378.—Manure for an allotment gar¬ 
den.— If the land is fairly rich and of a rather 
too close texture, road scrapings might be 
applied with advantage ; but if it is light and 
requires enriching, stable-manure would be 
better to use. Speaking generally, road scrap¬ 
ings are not rich m fertilising materials. Their 
action is chiefly mechanical, and operate by 
opening and improving the texture of the soil. 
Therefore, if what the land requires is enriching 
only, this could be more cheaply accomplished 
by using stable-manure, except the road scrap¬ 
ings could be got at a very cheap rate in com¬ 
parison to the expense required to procure stable- 
manure. If the land is poor in organic material, 
stable-manure is the best thing to get for it, as 
it improves the texture and moisture-retaining 
principles of both light and heavy soils ; but 5 
ft contains a good quantity of deoayed animal 
and vegetable matter, and the land is held by 
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uncertain tenure, then perhaps guano would be 
the most economical manure to use. This 
manure contains the most important fertilising 
elements, being those most commonly deficient 
in the soil. In many lands heavy crops of 
Potatoes and other vegetables can be got many 
years in succession by the use of soot or nitrate 
of soda only. These three manures readily give 
up their virtues to the growing plant, whilst it 
takes stable-manure years to do the same thing. 

I forgot to say that two loads of road scrapings 
for 20 rods would be a rather niggardly dressing. 

I should think twice the quantity would not be 
too much. An application of a load of lime to 
the 20 rods would be advantageous, except it had 
reoently a heavy dressing of the same material, I 
or it rests on a limy subsoil.—L. C. K. ! 

Sunflower Lady Leighton-—A single 
kind that I obtained under the above name is | 
worthy of special mention. It is of moderate 
growth, has large flowers with a comparatively 
sound disc, the florets are large, broad, and 
curve elegantly, and the colour is extremely 
rich. I have not seen a single Sunflower that 
pleases me so much as this. The widespread 
popularity of the Sunflower is well deserved, for 
no other flower of such simple culture makes so 
brave a show. A small flowered kind, called the 
Miniature, is very useful for cutting, and is in its 
season a perpetual bloomer.— Byfleet. 

5445. — Worms on a tennis-lawn. — 
The best and cheapest way of getting rid of 
worms on a lawn is to set up the cutters of the 
machine, Bay half an inch at first, and when 
that level has been made firm and solid by con¬ 
stant mowing, elevate them a little more. Most 
of the lawns in the country are cut too close. 
When a lawn has been dressed for a year or two 
with the cutters elevated a little more, the Grass 
will become thick and close, and the worms will 
depart elsewhere. In the present case a soaking 
of lime-water will bring the worms to the top, 
where they may be gathered up.— E. H. 

5474. —Ants on a lawn.— The hills should 
be taken out with the spade, and the plaoes 
filled with fresh soil, and Grass seeds sown. 
Paraffin oil will kill or banish ants; but when 
they have formed hills these must be dug out. 
On wet Grass land the Grasses are generally 
coarser than where the soil is light and poor. 
When a lawn is very mossy in nine cases out 
of ten the Moss is caused by a wearing out of 
the Grasses by constant mowing, without any 
assistance in the shape of manure being given. 
—E. H. 

-Manuiial dressings will not prove the quickest 

exterminator. Skim the turf carefully off the ant-hills, 
then dig up the latter, and plaoe in a wheelbarrow, and 
carry to the compost-heap. Afterwards mix the soil thus 
exoavated with lime, turn two or three times, and use as a 
top dressingr. The turf oan be relaid when the ants 
are removed.— Falcon bridge. 

5405.—Improving turf.—' 1 W. S. F.” should give his 
lawn a good raking with a sharp-toothed rake, then sow 
some Grass seeds, and give another raking and a good 
rolling. The seeds will start into growth at onoe, ana, if 
the winter be mild, they will be very strong at the time 
the lawn is wanted next vear. To defer the sowing until 
then would be to spoil the prospects for play next season. 
—Falcohbridob. 


5400.—Treatment of Tigridia Pavonia 
and Tiger Lilies. —The Tigridias now grow¬ 
ing in pots must be regularly watered until the 
leaves turn yellow. You may then lay the pots 
on their sides beneath the stage of a green¬ 
house, or in any cool place out of the reach of 
rain and frost. In some well-drained soils the 
Tigridias will live in the open ground all the 
winter, if they are covered m the autnmn with 
about 4 inches of dry leaves or Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
But I grow them very finely by taking them up 
before severe frost occurs ana laying the roots 
in boxes of soil. I do not cut off a leaf or a 
flower-stem at the time they are lifted; these 
are allowed to fall off naturally. During the 
winter the boxes are kept in a cool greenhouse, 
and the soil kept moist all the winter. Late in 
the spring I stir up the soil to receive them in 
the border and mix some rotted manure with it. 
The bulbs are then planted out 4 inches apart 
each way and 3 inches deep. As the plants get 
plenty of water in dry weather they make a 
grand show. I advise you to try them in the 
open next year. With regard to the Lilies, 
never mind what your friends say. If they 
were only planted fast year let them remain 
undisturbed for at least two years longer. 
I —J. C. C. 
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PLANTS FOR HALLS AND CORRIDORS. 

For the decorations of halls, passages, Ac., the 
following plants will be founa suitable to take 
the place sometimes of more valuable subjects 
which, in consequence of the general want of 
of light, invariably suffer more or less. Pittos- 
porums have leaves more or less glossy, and 
small, whitish, sweet-scented flowers. They are 
easily propagated from seeds sown in the autumn, 
and wintered in a cool pit free from mice. 
Cuttings, too, strike from the ripe wood in 
August and September under cool treatment, 
or in the spring taken from forced plants, 
observing when taking off the cuttings that 
a slight heel or shield of the older growth 
is attached to the cutting. The young 
plants may be grown successfully, planted 
out under a frame for two or three yean. 
The progress is more rapid this way than in 
pots. Slightly cutting back the young growths 
Ln autumn, so as to form the basis for a hand¬ 
some bush, is all the manipulation needed. 
After once being placed in moaerately-sized and 
well-drained pots, they should not want any 
repotting for a season or two. With all such bud- 
jecta the object in view should be to keep them 
healthy, and growing in as small a pot, com¬ 
paratively speaking, as is possible. A moder¬ 
ately open loamy soil, with a little peat and 
charcoal, will suit them. The Laurustinus is 
another useful plant, preserving its freshness 
of foliage under very adverse conditions 
of life. Because it is commonly found 
out-of-doors with us is no reason why it 
should not be used for the purposes indicated. 
Its flowers are fresh-looking and pleasing, and 
produced by pot-bound plants in abundance. 
It is easily increased by layers, cuttings, or 
seed, and may be grown for two or three seasons 
in the open ground before being placed in pots. 
Thrips are particularly partial to it when grown 
under cover. The large flowered Snowball- 
Tree (Viburnum macrocephalum) a deciduous, 
handsome plant, is also desirable ; but its habit 
being straggly, it is best grown as a standard, 
worked on V. opulus or V. macrophyllum. 
The numerous sub - varieties of Euonymus 
japonic us are likewise useful for indoors, 
being easily propagated and grown, and, when 
once established and of the desired size, they 
require potting only at intervals of two or three 
years. Astelia Banksi, an Australian Grass, 
partaking of the habit of a Pampas Grass, 
but having longer and more gracefully-hanging 
foliage, makes a good hall-plant. It is almost as 
effective as Dracaena indivisa, and stands hard 
treatment far better than any variety of the 
latter. It is propagated by seeds or by division. 
The Australian Myrtle (Eugenia auBtralis) is a 
handsome, slender growing evergreen, with 
panicles of Myrtle-like blooms, which are suc¬ 
ceeded by purplish berries. This variety has 
the appearance of the common Myrtle, but 
it is of much more rapid growth, and the 
colour of the foliage is more pleasing. 


5457.— Flowers for cutting 1 for table 
decoration, &C.— You should plant at once 
such bulbs as Tulips, Daffodils, Anemones, 
Grape Hyacinths, Snowdrops, English and 
Spanish Iris, Jonquils, Alatroemerias, Fritil- 
larias, Triteleia, and Glory of the Snow. There 
are many beautiful perennials and herbaceous 
plants that may be planted in October. To 
name a few I may mention Pinks, Carnations, 
Pyrethrums, Campanulas, Aquilegias, Fair 
Maids of France, Anemone japonica alba 
(Honorine Joubert), Sweet Williams, Doronicum 
austriacum, Erigeron grandiflorutn and E. 
purpureum, Harpalium rigidum, double peren¬ 
nial Sunflower, Michaelmas Daisies, Rudbeckia 
Newmani, perennial Phlox in variety, Iberis cori- 
folia, perennial Everlasting Pea (white and red), 
perennial Lupins, Veronicas in variety, and if 
more are wanted you may include Wallflowers, 
Stocks, Antirrhinums, and Pentstemons. Early 
next April yon may sow the following seeds 
where they are to flower : Sweet Peas, Mig¬ 
nonette, Candytuft, annual Chrysanthemums, 
Godetiaa, and Larkspurs. If you require 
German Asters and Zinnias, you had bettor 
| raise the plants in a frame, and plant them out 
I at toe end of May.—J. C. C. 
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PLANTAIN LILIES (FUNKIAS). 

A most valuable genua of Japanese plants of the 
Lily family, containing about half-a dozen 
species and numerous varieties. It is to the 

Funkia that we owe some of the boldest effects 
seen in our gardens and public parks. Their 
chief value lies in their handsome foliage ; but 
they are also free-flowering herbaceous plants, 
producing spikes of boll shaped flowers. They 
are noble and most useful plants for many posi¬ 
tions in the garden. Few plants lend such a 
tropical effect to it in summer as F. Sieboldi 
(the subject of the annexed illustration) when 
finely developed. For grouping they are highly 
suitable and few plants thrive better in open 
places in shrubberies. The bold and striking 
foliage of some of the strongest plain-leaved sec¬ 
tion of Funkias renders them very effective as 
edging plants for large beds, while the several 
kinds that have variegated foliage, such as 
F. undulata variegata, make good groups or are 
suitable for edgings. They are seen to best 
advantage when grown in well-drained, deep 
soil. All the species are easily multiplied 
by means of division in spring or in the 
autumn. The best species are the following :— 
F. Fortdnei.— This 
strong-growing species 
has smaller and more 
leathery leaves than F. 

Sieboldi, and they are 
of a much more bluish 
or glaucous tint The 
flowers are pure white 
or pale-mauve. 

F. GRANDIPLORA 
grows from 12 inches 
to 18 inches high, pro¬ 
ducing numerous large, 
handsome, pure-white, 
sweet scented flowers in 
August and September. 

In some places this 
species is used as an 
edging plant, but it is 
seen to greatest advan¬ 
tage when planted in 
tufts, in beas or bor¬ 
ders, in a well-drained 
sandy loam. About 
Paris this plant is 
grown in quantities as 
a flower garden plant, 
but with us it does not 
Appear to flower regu¬ 
larly unless in sunny 
spots and in warm, 
well-drained, and very 
sandy loam. The young 
leaves are a favourite 

n of slugs and snails. 

i also known as F. 
japonica. 

F. LANC1FOLIA is a 
small-growing species, 
producing tufts of lance¬ 
shaped leaves, narrow¬ 
ing towards both ends 
from the middle. There 

are some interesting varieties of this species, chief 
amongst which are the white-flowered variety 
alba (or speciosa, as it is more commonly called.— 
a beautiful plant), spathula, and plantaginifolia, 
with long, narrow leaves. There are some very 
pretty varieties with leaves of different forms 
of variegation, all of which are well worth 
growing, notably albo-marginata, having a 
narrow line of white along the margin of the 
leaf ; undulata variegata, in which the leaves 
are undulated on the margin and variegated on 
the greater part of the surface ; and univitta, 
with a broad white midrib to the leaf. 

F. ovata produces large tufts of broad, deep, 
shining green leaves ; flower-stems, 1 foot to 
18 inches high, terminating in a short raceme of 
lilac-blue flowers, which appear in late summer 
and autumn. This is one of the strongest grow¬ 
ing species, and when in flower is very hand¬ 
some. There is a variegated form of this 
species. 

F. Sieboldi is the most ornamental of all the 
species. It grows from 18 inches to 3 feet in 
height, and has large, somewhat heart-shapen, 
glaucous leaves, that often measure over 1 foot 
acroos. The flowers are borne in tall, one-sided 
racemes well above the foliage, and are of a 
creamy-lilao colour. There is a variety with 
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yellow-margined foliage, which is interesting. 10, Marie Louise ; 11, Beurre Superfin ; 12, 
An admirable plant in tasteful hands for pic- Brown BeurrA November—13, Pitmaaton 


turesque groups or massive edgings. 


Duchess ; 14, Benrr4 Diel ; 15, Marie Louise; 


F. subcordata. —A handsome species, having 16, Doyenn4 du Comice. December-—17, Paise 


heart-shaped leaves, slightly glancous on the 
upper surface, but not so deeply ribbed as F. 
Sieboldi. It is a rapid grower, forming dense 
spreading tufts in a few years. This species 
yields many interesting varieties, differing 
principally in the markings of the foliage, the 
most notable being marmorata and argentea, 
two variegated kinds. The flowers are white, 
borne in slender racemes 18 inches or more high. 

F. 

FRUIT. 

HOOD PEARS. 

Once more the season for planting fruit-trees is 
at hand, and many will be asking all sorts of 

a uestions, not only of the best mode of proce- 
ure, but also for guidance in making small 
selections from the Bewildering lists now pub¬ 
lished by the trade. Planters in highly favoured 
districts cannot go far wrong in choosing the 
best well-known sorts, but others less fortunate 
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should tirst of all ascertain the names of a few of 
the varietiee which do well in their own neigh¬ 
bourhood, and then, with the Royal Horticultural 
and the Caledonian Societies’ recently (last sea¬ 
son's) published reports before them, add to or di¬ 
minish their lists. The way in which these cheap 
and handy volumes are framed and divided geo¬ 
graphically, whilst rendering them highly in¬ 
teresting to the most experienced pomologist in 
all part 9 of the United Kingdom, will make them 
especially valuable to inexperienced persons, as 
it matters not where they may reside, they will 
And at a glance much useful information contri¬ 
buted by their neighbours. 

Assuming that an amateur living, say, in 
Somersetshire, wishes to plant twenty-four 
varieties of Pears ; on turning to page 172 of 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s report, he 
will find eighteen exhibitors in the western 
counties contributed 1,109 dishes. Their season 
extends over six months, and he wishes to have 
four of the most popular varieties for each 
month. Taking July and August as one month, 
he will choose—1, Jargonelle; 2, Doyenne d’Ete ; 
3, Beurre* Giffard ; 4, Citron des Cannes. Sep¬ 
tember—0, Williams’ Bon Chretien; 6, Beurre 
d’Amanlis ; 7, Beurre Superfin ; 8, Souvenir du 
Congrtfs. October—9, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 


Colmar ; 18, Winter Nelis; 19, Beurrl Bachelior; 
20, Glou Morceau. January to March—21, 
Bergamot d’Esperen; 22, Easter Beurr6 ; 23, 
Beurre Ranee; 24, Josephine de Malines ; 25, 
Ne Plus Meuris. 

This is a very good selection, but unless the 
situation is very good I should let Autumn 
Bergamot take precedence of the shy and tender 
Brown Beurr£, Thompson’s of Beurr^ Diel, and, 
if possible, I should find a place for those ex¬ 
cellent Pears, Beurrd d’Aremburg, Huyshe’s 
Prince of Wales, Knight’s Monarch, and 
Zephirin Gregoire. Most of these will do well 
as pyramids on the Quince stock, and all of 
them, notably the late ones, are worth a good 
wall. 

For orchard planting the western growers say 
select: 1, Williams’ Bon Chretien; 2, Swan’s 
Egg; 3, Aston Town ; 4, Beurrd de Capiau- 
moDt ; 5, Louise Bonne of Jersey *, 6, Bishop’s 
Thumb. For stewing : l,Catillac ; 2, Uvedale's 
St. Germain ; 3, Bellissime d'Hiver; 4, Vicar 
of Winkfield; 5, Black Pear of Worcester. 

Although the climate 
generally west of Wor¬ 
cester may be good 
enough for the ma¬ 
jority of our best 
Pears, if not as pyra¬ 
mids and standards, 
certainly as trained 
trees against south and 
west walls, it does not 
follow that the warmest 
nook always turns out 
the finest and best fruit. 
Sun and shelterwe must 
have, but soil, subsoil, 
and drainage are factors 
that must not be over¬ 
looked. Drainage, from 
the cultivator’s point of 
view, is the first step 
towards success ; there¬ 
fore, where the ground 
lies cold and heavy, 
although not actually 
charged with water, a 
series of tile drains 
Bhould be put in, for 
the twofold purpose of 
keeping the subsoil 
sweet and raising the 
temperature by venti¬ 
lation. As no rule can 
be laid down for drain¬ 
ing, the inexperienced 
should seek advice from 
an expert in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, otherwise he 
may throw away many 
pounds in unnecessary 
labour. Next, as to 
soil and subsoil. If 
everyone could have 
his choice he would not 
go far wrong in choosing a deep, stiff, sandstone 
loam for trees on the free stock. Next 
to this stands the rich, but lighter sandy loam, 
and, last of all, we come to the light, thin soils, 
which require marl and lime as correctives. In 
the first, hardy orchard trees will grow and bear 
excellent fruit” for generations. In the second, 
they require once lifting, root-pruning, and re¬ 
laying to keep the root3 near the surface and 
within the iufiuenoe of solar heat and the 
moisture retaining mulch of good stable or cow- 
yard manure. Thin, hungry soils, are most 
difficult to convert for good Pear culture, but by 
the removal of the subsoil and making up with 
calcareous loam from an old pasture, roadside 
parings, and lime rubble, pyramids, bushes, and 
well trained trees on the Quince will make 
excellent growth and produce very fine, although 
not such highly coloured, fruit as that usually 
obtained from the old red loamB and cornstones. 
The Quince is a shallow-rooting stock, and many 
recommend it for thin unfavourable soils, but. 
like all other trees, it quickly responds to gooa 
treatment, and thoroughly enjoys an annual 
mulch of well-rotted manure. C. 


Engraved for Oardrnixo 
iderley Edge, Cheshire. 


5447.— Fruit-trees on an Oak fence. 
—If the fence is very low Currants and Goose- 
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berries will pay beet If 8 feet or 9 feet high, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, and choice Apples may 
be planted. It might perhaps be possible to 
elevate the soil by the side of the fence to give 
a greater depth above the clay. The following 
are good kinds :—Pears : Marie Louise, Jargon¬ 
elle, Pitmaston Duchess, and Beurr6 Clargeau. 
Plums: Victoria, Green Gage, Goliath, and 
Coe’s Golden Drop. Cherries : May Duke and 
Morello. Gooseberries : Red Warrington, Raby 
Castle. Grape Red Currant and White Datch, 
&c.—E. H. 


5402.— Making a Strawberry-bed. — 
The ground must first be trenched. To do this 
throw out a trenoh one spade deep, and two or 
three feet wi le ; break up the clay bottom with 
a strong fork, working in some ashes, or “ bal¬ 
last,” and a little good manure ; then throw the 
top spit of the second trench, also mixed with 
manure, on to the first, and so proceed. Plant 
Black Prince for first crop, Keen’s Seedling, 
Garibaldi, and British Queen, or President, for 
succession ; and Sir C. Napier and Unser Fritz 
for late crops. Plant either at once or in April 
next, in rows 2 feet apart, and the same distance 
from plant to plant. Make the soil firm, and 
keep the crowns of the plants high.—B. C. R. 

5471.— Moving Vines. —The two Vines 
can be removed as soon as the fruit is gathered. 
If they are twenty years old they cannot be of 
any use to plant again. A border that has not 
been disturbed for twenty years would require 
renewal; but if the Grapes are good it may be 
best not to do more than merely remove the 
surface soil to the depth of from 3 inches to 
6 inches, or even more, as it may be full of 
roots, or otherwise. Replace it with good loam, 
to which has been added a third part of rich 
decayed manure.—J. D. E. 

5450 — Mealy-bug on Vines.— This is a 
very troublesome parasite to deal with, but 
burning sulphur is a desperate remedy. I had 
to deal with bug twice on Vines—once on Mus¬ 
cats, and once in an early Hamburg house. 
When the Vines are at rest, the first step is to 
wash the wood-work and glass, and paint the 
house. The bug gets into the smallest crevices 
of the wood, but two coats of paint will settle 
it. The surface soil should be removed to the 
depth of 3 inches, to be replaced with fresh, 
clean loam. All superfluous bark must be re¬ 
moved from the Vines, and wash them well with 
warm, soft-soapy water. Bafore the bark dries, 

S aint it over with a mixture of soft-soapy water, 
owers of sulphur, and tobacco-liquor. If the 
above advice is carefully followed no bug will 
appear next year.—J. D. E. 


6153.— Green-fly in a Fern-case.— Syringe the 
Ferns with a solution of Quassia chips, at the rate of three 
ounces boiled in a gallon of water, applying the mixture at 
a temperature of 90 den. It will require straining, and 
perhaps the first dressing may not be sufficient, as it is 
rare for ail the inseota to be killed at one operation.—E. H. 

5230. — Propagating the Passion - 

flower. —This may be accomplished in three 
different ways. Cuttings formed of the young 
side-shoots, with a “ heel,” root readily in a 
gentle heat in spring. The suckers produced by 
strong plants (especially when growing in light 
rich Boil), if taken up with a little root, and 
either potted or planted out, and attended to 
for a short time, will all make good plants; 
but, perhaps, the simplest way to raise a quan¬ 
tity is to sow seed in heat in the spring, whioh 
will result in a lot of vigorous plants three or 
more feet high by the end of the summer. When 
raised from seed, however, the plants always 
vary slightly in habit, floriferousness, &o.— 
B. C. R. 


"Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 
Pnoe fid.; part fret, 7 d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.- Thie journal 
is published %n neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price U. 6d. ; port free, Is. 9 d. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts. — This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue qf the yearly volumes. Price 5 d.; post free. Id. 

S " Hardy Flowers.” — Giving descriptions qf upwards 
f thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
erections for their arrangement, culture, die. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is .; port free , Is. 8d. 

“The Garden Annual for l888.”-ConUUns a 
Complete last qf over 7,600 Country Seats, Occupiers, and 
S5*T n V*J n U^Jlnitol Kingdom. There is also the beet 
Trade Laet published, corrected to date. Prioe Is.; by 
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BOSES. 

THE BEST WHITE ROSES. 

No doubt it is a debatable question whether 
there is a pure white Rose amongst the Hybrid 
Perpetuals or not; but I do not think there is. 
Many will, no doubt, point to that well-known 
white Rose Boule de Neige as an example of a 
pure white flower, and as regards its purity of 
colour and otherwise useful character I have not 
a word to say against ic ; but then, I do not re¬ 
gard it as properly belonging to the Hybrid Per¬ 
petual class, although so commonly classed with 
them. It has more the character of the Bour¬ 
bons, both in habit of growth and in the size of 
its clusters of flowers. Some readers will, no 
doubt, refer me to Merveille de Lyon as an ex¬ 
ample of a good white Rose ; but to see a pure 
white flower of this variety is an exception, as 
the majority of them are more or less tinged with 
Pink in the centre petals ; and the same remarks 
apply to all the Hybrid Perpetuals that I am 
acquainted with, so that I think I am right in 
Baying that there is not a good white Rose in 
that section, having regard to such as are in¬ 
cluded in it that properly belong to some other 
class. However, it will serve no useful purpose 
to discuss that question any further, so that I 
will now proceed to name some of the best in the 
different sections as they are popularly classed, so 
that there will be no difficulty to fiod them in 
any fairly reliable listof Roses. For dwarf bushes 
or for standards that are to be severely pruned, 
Boule de Neige and Merveille do Lyon are the 
two best and most distinct of the Hybrid Per- 

S etuala. Helen Paul, White Baroness, and 
ladame L&charme may be included in large 
collections, but they are much the same in 
character of growth and colour. Louise Darzens 
and Violette Bouyer are two beautiful Roses, 
although not always pure in oolour. Except 
the two first-mentioned, my favourite variety 
amongst the Hybrid Perpetuals is Perfection 
des Blanches. It is more Perpetual iu character 
than any yet named, and for an unpruned 
standard, or for covering a wall or pillar 8 feet 
high it has no equal. In form the flowers are 
very perfect and produced in large clusters. 
The best white variety amongst the Noisettes is 
Aim£e Vibert. This is suitable either for a 
Standard or as a climber against a wall. Madame 
Piantier is, in my opinion, much superior 
(although an older Rose) to Aim£e Vibert, 
as it flowers more freely and produces larger 
blooms ; for massing this is one of the finest of 
Roses. There are some good white flowers 
amongst the Moss Roses, White Bath being one 
of the best, as the colour is very pure and the 
blooms are full. Reine Blanche and Perpetual 
White Moss are also good. Iu the Tea-scented 
section Niphetos must have the leading place. 
The Bride comes next in point of merit; after 
this it is difficult to find any others that are not 
more or less tinted with a cream or sulphur- 
coloured shade. Of this class of flowers I shall 
only mention Marie van Houtte, Madame Bravy, 
Grace Darling, and Marie Guillot. Where 
climbing Roses are required to cover a large 
space quickly, the best to select are Dundee 
Rambler and F61icit6 Perpetu6e. The purest in 
colour of all white Roses is the single Japanese 
(Rosa rugosa alba). The white variety of the 
Macartney Rose is also very beautiful, although 
single, the cluster of yellow anthers in the 
middle of the flower being very conspicuous. 

__ J. C. C. 

5403.—Boses for a town garden.— The 
best twenty-four Roses for a town are Abel 
Carri&re, Abel Grand, Beauty of Waltham, 
Camille Bernardin, Dr. Andr4, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Dupuy Jamain, Ed. Morren, Francis 
Miohelon, General Jacquimenot, John Bright, 
John Hopper, Jules Margottin, Magna Charta, 
Mrs. C. Wood, Baroness Rothschild, Mdme. 
Victor Verdier, Mdme. Hippolyte Jamain, 
Paul Jamain, Paul N4ron, Prince C. de Rohan, 
Senateur Vaisse, Victor Verdier, and Emily 
Laxton. The high wall on the south, and con¬ 
sequent absence of sun in winter, is much against 
your chances of success ; but plant them as far 
as possible on the north side, and, Stafford not 
being a very large or smoky town, you will 
probably meet with some measure of success. 
The soil must be deeply dug, and, being light, 
plentifully dressed with rich farmyard manure; 
a quantity of olay, or, rather, heavy loam, 


added to It would also improve it considerably, 
as Roses prefer a rather heavy staple. The 
three best Tea varieties are Gloire ae Dijon, 
Hom&re, and Cheshunt Hybrid. Aim6e Vibert 
(Noisette) is also a grand town Rose, and, being 
pure white, is always useful.—B. C. R. 

5322.—Tf 0 itment of climbing Boses. 
—A generous supply of rich soil, refreshed from 
year to year without tearing the roots, shorten¬ 
ing back rampant tail roots, and taking care they 
do not suffer from drought, is the sure way not 
to be disappointed. A faithful gardener never 
despairs, because he is faithful. A Gloire de Dijon 
here on a south-east wall yields an abundance of 
healthy and grand flowers in May and June, and 
a goodly number again in September and 
October—even up to January. Paul’s Chesbnnt 
Hybrid, Devoniensis, and La Belle Lyonnaise, 
send forth a magnificent show all the summer 
through on a west wall. They all laugh at both 
mildew and blight when kept in vigorous growth 
bv regular attention. Keep back, by stopping 
all excessive luxuriance, cut out barren shoots, 
and displace green fly directly they appear.— 
C. E., Lyme Regis. 

5370.— Plants under Boses.—“ F. E. B.” 
may grow a great variety of plants under Roses; 
but it would be difficult to mention any that 
oould be grown without injury to the Roses, at 
what the roots of the plants take from the soil 
is so much loss of food for the Roses. Mignon¬ 
ette is a very favourite annual for carpeting the 
surfaoe of Rose-beds, but it is a strong-rooting 
plant. Musk, or Mimulus, also does well, ana 
is not so exhausting to the soil as the Mig¬ 
nonette, and most growers of Roses prefer a 
scented plant for carpeting the bare soil of 
Rose-beds. Violas are plants that give a great 
variety of colour, and do not grow high enough 
to interfere with the Roses, and do best in 
partial shade ; but whatever is planted should 
be cleared off before winter, and an extra dress¬ 
ing of manure put on to compensate for twq 
crop3 in the place of one.—J. G. H. 

5466.—Winter-blooming Boses.—The 
proper treatment of pot Roses that are expected 
to nower during the winter is to pick off all the 
flower-buds up to the end of August. No doubt 
your plants have been weakened by being 
allowed to produce flowers all the summer, bat 
it will not prevent their blooming during 
the winter altogether. Any flower-buds far 
advanced should be nipped off now, and if yoq 
do not want them in bloom until after Christmas 
the whole of the buds should be removed at 
onoe. To encourage your plants to make fresh 
growth you should give them a dressing of some 
concentrated manure at once.—J. C. C. 

5462. — Boses in pots. —As I understand 
your inquiry, you want extra large plants of 
Roses to be in flower early next July, which 
you cannot have unless you go to the expense 
of purchasing the plants already established in 
pots. Even then you will have some difficulty 
in retarding them so as to ensure their being in 
bloom at the right time. If I knew that you 
wanted them for subsequent years, as well as 
next, I should have no difficulty in answering 
your question. If so, you had better write 
again. As your query now stands I cannot help 
you.—J. C. C. 

5482. — Unsatisfactory B eses.— Your 
Roses are suffering from an excsss of moisture 
in the soil. The position requires to be drained. 
Take out all the soil, and six inches more of the 
olay. Instead of putting back the clay, put in 
the bottom six inches of rubble or stones, and 
make up the bed again with fresh soil. Yours 
is a serious case. Besides putting in the mate¬ 
rials to drain the soil, I think you should also 
putin a drain to take away any excess of water. 
—J. C. C. 

5875.— Clematis and Rose.— No Rose oould bear a 
Clematis twining: round it without injury. Blairl No. 8 
would be particularly unfit for the experiment, ae it Is not 
a free bloomer, and very liable to mildew.—L. D. 

6478.— Ro3esin North Cheshire.—The only doubt¬ 
ful Rose iu your list is Fortune’s Yellow, but I should be 
disposed to try it.—J. C. 0. 

5463. —Boses on back wall of a green¬ 
house.— There are so many Roses suitable for 
the purpose you mention, that I hardly know 
which to recommend. Marshal Niel will, of 
course, be one of them. Gloire de Dijon is a 
good bright-red flower. To these you might 
add William Allen Richardson (deep Apricot 
colour), Horn&re (rose), Climbing Devoniensis 
(creamy-white), and Online Forestier (light- 
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yellow). The Brier stock is the beat for your 
purpose. If the plants are in pots they may be 
planted at once ; if not, defer the planting until 
the beginning of November.—J. C. C. 

5479 — Fragrant Roses. —The following 
Hybrid Perp tual Roses are more or less sweet- 
scented : La France, E. Y. Teas, Magna Charta, 
Jules Margottin, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Madame Victor Verdier, Annie Wood, Violette 
Bouyer, Madame Alfred de Rougemont, Emily 
Laxton, Paul Verdier, Empress of India, Felix 
Genero, Francois Courtin, Marie L. Pernett, 
Eclan, Henrich Schulthies, Rosy Morn, and 
Raoul Guillard.—J. C. C. 

5460. — Cutting 1 back Roses.— It is pos¬ 
sible there may be some flowers on your Rose- 
trees just now. If so, and you do not care to 
destroy them, leave the trees alone until the 
flowers are all over, when you may cut back all 
the growth close to the wall. As the growth is 
getting thin at the bottom I advise you to cut 
all the branches down to half their length. This 
may be done at the end of next February, which 
will cause them to make fresh growth below, 
and enable you to fill up the wall again.—J. C. C. 

Hardy White Roses. —In the article in 
Gardening, September 8ch, p. 363, on these 
Roses, I was sorry to find one very old favourite 
omitted—viz.,Madame Plantier (Hybrid China). 
I have a fine large bush of this Rose in the 
centre of over two hundred different varieties, 
and when it was in full bloom this summer it 
was the admiration of all who saw it. I have 
counted from fifty to sixty full blooms on it at 
one time, after reducing the buds by about one- 
half, and a large number of them were 3 inches 
in diameter. I would advise all that are about 
to plant white Roses to include this one. It is 
very double, and will stand the hardest of our 
winters in the north without protection.— 
La France. 


5369. — Making hand bouquets. — I 
much prefer the slender pliant sticks found in 
old Lilac or Privet bushes to wires for mounting 
flowers for bouquets ; they “ bind ” and there¬ 
fore “ sit ” so much better than wires. Every 
larger flower or bunch of smaller ones must be 
first mounted in this way on sticks about a 
foot long. Start with a good Rose, Camellia, 
or Lily, on a stout stick, for the centro, use plenty 
of damp Moss between the stems to keep the 
flowers from crushing the centre, and turn the 
bouquet round, adding more flowers and binding 
all tightly with strong twine as you go. Finish 
off with plenty of Maiden hair fronds, mounted 
on fine wires for the outside ; stick more Fern, 
similarly mounted, among the flowers after¬ 
wards, and fix it all well down in the paper 
when finished.—B. C. R. 

5393.— Determining a tenancy.—The 
clergyman cannot compel you to give up posses¬ 
sion of the land without notice. It was unwise 
on your part as well as his to take land without 
having an agreement of some kind. No matter 
whether the parties concerned are business men 
or not, it is always the most satisfactory course 
to commit the contract to writing. A very 
simple agreement will suffice for a contract of 
this kind. The date at which the agreement 
takes effect, the names and residences of the 
contracting parties, a description of the land let, 
the term for which it is let, the amount of rent 
payable, the payment of the rates, tithes, and 
taxes, the cultivation of the land, the length of 
notice required on quitting. All these points, 
at least, should be noted, and may be expressed 
clearly enough on a sheet of note paper. If you 
have taken your plot of ground at a shilling per 
pole per annum (which is most likely), this con¬ 
stitutes a yearly tenancy, and you can only give 
up possession at the end of the first or some 
other year of tenancy. Six months’ notice 
would be sufficient in this case. — Falcon- 
bridge. 

Fuchsia triphy 11a.—With the long list of 
garden varieties of Fuchsias now in cultivation, 
many of which differ from each other more in 
name than anything else, it is pleasing to turn 
to one of the original species that stands out 
quite distinct from all others in the bright 
colouring of its flowers, as well as in other par¬ 
ticulars. Like all the other members of the 
genus, it is of easy culture, and forms a neat 
little bush clothed with dark olive-green leaves, 
arranged mostly in whorls of three along the 


stem. The flowers are borne on the ends of the 
branches in drooping racemes, and their bright- 
scarlet colour, combined with the profusion in 
which they are borne, serves to render it one of 
the most ornamental of all Fuchsias, and on*? 
whose season of blooming is extended well into 
the autumn months.—P. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Celery (Dwarf Solid White). 
Amongst the white varieties of this very popular 
and wholesome vegetable a place in the very 
front rank must be given to the kind named at 
the head of this note, and forming the subject 
of the annexed illustration. It is also known as 
the Sandringham, or Incomparable White. It 
is a thicker kind than the common Solid White 
Celery—stalks broad and very solid, leaves 
short. This fine variety is easily blanched, 
on account of the great number of its 
leaves, which cover one another closely, so 
that very white stalks may be obtained 
from it by merely earthing them up without 
the trouble of tying up the leaves. In the 
United States a variety is grown under the 
name of Boston Market Dwarf Celery, which 
comes very close to the present kind, differing 
from it only in being somewhat taller. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, very frequently it has the 
defect of sending out underground shoots or 



Dwarf Solid White Celery. 


suckers. A point of much importance in the 
successful culture of Celery, and which should 
always be borne in mind, is, that the ground 
on which it is intended to plant it should, if 
possible, be prepared in autumn by being heavily 
manured ana trenched, the surface being either 
thrown up in ridges or left in as rough a state 
as possible until spring, when it may be levelled 
down, preparatory to looking out the trenches 
for planting. As Celery to be good must be 
grown quickly, abundant supplies of root 
moisture are essential throughout the growing 
season. C. 


5435 -Dwarf French Beans.—Any good 
land will grow dwarf French Beans sufficiently 
well for exhibition, as, if necessary, during the 
time the Beans are growing, liquid-manure can 
be given. The Beans must be planted thinly, 
whether grown under glass in early spring or in 
the open air in summer. The best variety is 
the Canadian Wonder, as it gives handsome 
long pods and quality at the same time. Select 
the pods all of one size, and not too old. Fresh¬ 
ness and tenderness will carry the day rather 
than mere size.—E. H. 

- It is not stated at what season of the 

ear the Beans are required. If in May or 
une, the plants must be grown and fruited in 
pots. The compost should be good loam three 
parts and decayed stable-manure one part. Fill 
the pots rather more than half full of the com¬ 
post, and in it plant the Beans. I grow in each 
pot five plants of a dwarf-growing kind, like 
Newington Wonder, and three plants of a 
stronger variety, such as Canadian Wonder. 
The last named is by far the best of the 


two for exhibition. When the nlants have 
grown considerably, but before the flowers open, 
the pots should be filled up with the compost to 
the usual depth. Moderate forcing is best, and 
daily syringing is necessary to keep the leaves 
free from red spider, which is almost sure to 
attack them if precautions are not taken.— 
J. D. E. 

5363.— Bottling Kidney Beans.—Slice 
the Beans the same as for cooking. Take a wide¬ 
mouthed bottle or jar, and place in it enough 
kitchen salt, moistened with water, to cover the 
bottom ; next a good layer of the cut-up Beans, 
then another of moist salt, and so on until the 
jar is filled. In a day or two the contents will 
have sunk some inches, and the jar may be 
again filled up in the same way and be set aside 
on a shelf in the larder or other convenient ccol 
place. Be sure there is always enough brine to 
cover the Beans properly, or the top ones spoil. 
You cannot use too much salt. When required 
take out sufficient Beans, put into a colander, 
and well pump upon them ; then cover them with 
water for two hours or more to clear away the 
salt; next boil them for five or ten minutes 
longer than fresh ones. I do fifty pounds or 
more during the season for a family of three, 
which gives us Beans as often as required up to 
the time the new one3 are ready, and, when 
nicely cooked, quite green and almost equal to 
fresh ones.—E. M., Clevedon . 

- I have never seen any bottled Beans, but here is a 

simple method a cook gave me once— S. Vincent may, I 
think, safely try it: Get a large sized jar, put in a layer of 
Kidney Beans, oover over with salt alternately till full, and 
then cover over the mouth of the jar with paper, the same 
as jam jars are done.— John IUttok. 

5439. — Unsatisfactory Onions. — The 
cause of thick necks in Onions is sometimes sow¬ 
ing deeply in loose land. The seed-bed should 
be made firm by treading or rolling before sow¬ 
ing, and the seeds must not be covered too 
deeply. Again, the cause may perhaps be 
traced to want of care in saving the seeds. If 
Onions with a tendency to thick necks were 
planted for seeds the progeny will degenerate. 
—E. H. 

-There may be two reasons why the Onions have not 

formed bulbs. One, because the stock is not a good one, 
and the other, the wet, cold season. My own, sown early 
in good, warm soil, were very slow in forming bulbs; they 
have done 6onow\ and are swelling rapidly since the warm, 
dry weather set in. As the stems arc flourishing they may 
yet form good bulbs.—J. D. E. 

5438.— Turnips for winter us©.—Leave 
the Turnips as they are for the present, but 
when sharp frost is expected (slight frosts will 
do no harm) pull up all the largest roots, which 
will be moat injured from the effects of frost, 
and pack them in sand in a cool cellar, having 
first cut off the tops; or pit them, like Pota¬ 
toes, till required for use. Another way is to 
pull them up, and bury the bulbs in a trench, 
without cutting off the tops. It will take a 
good deal of frost to injure Turnips when the 
bulbs are covered with soil.—E. H. 

-They ought to be allowed to remain where they are 

until there is danger of the roots being injured by frost, 
when they may be taken up, laid in thickly in a dry part 
of the garden, and deep enough to preserve them from 
being iojured by frost.—J. D. E. 

647S.— Storing seed Potatoes.— The best way to 
ttore seed Potatoes is to place them, crown upwards, in 
shallow' boxes, keeping in a light building, where the frost 
cannot enter.—E. H. 

6132.—Onion tops dying 1 off.— Probably the Onions 
are attacked by maggots, the larva* of the Onion-fly, or a 
fungus may have caused the mischief. This can easily be 
ascertained by pulling up a few’ of the diseased plants, and 
examining their roots. In either case it will be better to 
pull up and destroy the diseased plants.- E. H. 

- This seldom occurs from any other cause 

except their being attacked by the Onion 
maggot. It will be found on examination at the 
base of the roots. There is no remedy when 
once the bulbs are badly attacked. I have 
obtained a crop free from it by digging in some 
salt brine in the autumn, not too much, else the 
crop will not grow at all. Autumn-sown Onions 
are also free from it, when the spring sown 
plants are destroyed.—J. D. E. 


Catalogues received.— Dutch Bulbs. Benjamin 

Soddy, 243, Walworth-road, London, S E.- Dutch Floxeer 

Boots, Roses, Fruit-trees, Garden Sundries, drc. Smail 
and Co., 23, Lime-street, and 99, Queen-street, Cheapeide, 

London, E.C.- Boses, Bulbs, and Curious and Scarce 

Plants. H. A. Wiffen, Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk.- 

Dutch Bui 1 )*, Plants for Forcing, Garden Implements , 
d-c. J. and R. Thyne, 83, St. Vincent-street, Great 

Western Nurseries, Kelvinside, Glasgow’.- Bulb Guide 

and Catalogue of Daffodils and Lilies. Thomas S. Ware, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London.- Roots and 

Plants. Wm. Samson and Co , and |W. and F. Samson 
8 and 10, Portland-street, Kilmarnock. 
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bulbs for correspondents. 


Questions.— Queries and answers an inserted in 
Gardsning free qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton - street. Covent ■ garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that severed 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


6606.—Moving a Privet hedge.— What is the best 
time of year to move a Privet hedge?—V era. 

6507.— Vegetable Marrows.— Should the tips of the 
■hoots of Vegetable Marrows be picked off or not ? If so, 
when ?—Narantii. 

6608.—Moss in flower-pots.— What is the reason of 
Moss growing on the earth in flower pots, and how is it to 
be prevented ?—C. J. K. 

6509. — Potatoes for seed. — Should Potatoes, 
required for seed, be left exposed to the light, and, if so, 
for how long ?—A. H. M. 

6510. —Heating a small frame — Would someone 
kindly tell me the best way to beat a small frame, about 
6 feet long by 6 feet wide ?—Vigo. 

6511. —Vegetables for spring.— What would be the 
best kinds of vegetables to plant or sow now to give pro¬ 
duce for the table in the early spring?—V bra. 

5512. — Preserved Ginger. — Will someone kindly 
give me a good recipe for making so-called “ preserved 
Ginger ” from Yegetaole Marrows?— Soutusea. 

6513. —Belaying a tennis-lawn.— When is the best 
time to take up and relay the turf of an old tennis-lawn, so 
that it can be played on again next season ?—Vbra. 

6514. —Relaying a lawn.— Any hints from some 
praotioal person about paring, levelling, and relaying an 
uneven lawn will be most aooeptable to— Solitaire 

6515. — Dwarf French Beans in winter.—I should 
be glad to know the lowest temperature dwarf Frenoh 
Beans can do with under glass for a winter crop ?— Garde*. 

5516. — Us« of crushed bones. — May crashed 
bones be suitably employed as a good general plant ferti¬ 
liser— e.g., as a substitute for rotted cow-manure ? — 
Alpha. 

6517.—Earthing-up late crops of Potatoes.— 
Is earthing-up advisable for late crops of Potatoes, and 
does it in any way delay the maturity of thetnbers?— 
Percy Fox-Allin. 

6518 —Irish Ivy.—I have put some very large plants 
of Irish Ivy against a wall, and nailed the shoots to it. 
Should I shorten them at the top at all ? The growth is 
about 8 feet long ?—H. F. C. 

6519. — Fruit-tree on a vinery wall.— Will someone 
kindly inform me if I could grow a fruit-tree inside a 
vinery, on a back wall, faoing east, and, if so, what would 
be the best kind to plant ?—J. W. Wright. 

6520. —Building a Tomato-house.— I want to put 
up a small, inexpensive house (movable preferred) to grow 
Tomatoes (no heat). Will some reader of G aborning 
kindly advise me on the subject ?—W. M. S. 

5521.—Bedding Pico tees and Carnations.— 
Will someone kindly name twenty-four of the best and 
most striking bedding Piootees and Carnations, mention¬ 
ing their colours ? What is the best time to buy plants ? 


6522. — Manure for Roses.— Will someone kindly 
Inform me if fish-manure, or soot, make good liquid- 
manure for Roses. and, If so, please give the proportion of 
fish-manure, as I know it is injurious if applied too strong? 
—Axatbur. 

6523. —Uses of Cocoa-nut-fibre. — I should be much 
obliged for information as to the main uses of Ooooa-nut- 
fibre refuse in the culture of plants oommonly met with in 
the ordinary small garden, with oool greenhouse and 
frames ?— Gamma. 


6524.—Bulbe for Australia—Will bulbs (Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Ranunculus, Lilies, Ac.) do to take out to Australia 
in November (the usual time to plant bulbe there is April)? 
How ought they to be packed ? How do Australian seeds¬ 
men get their bulbs out?— Jarrah. 


6526. — “ Cissy ” Apple. — Can anyone please to 
inform me where I oould obtain an Apple-tree that is 
grown about Tlntern and Wye Valley, oalled “ Cissy,” and if 
known by any other name, as it is not to be found, as far 
as I know, in nurserymen’s catalogues ?— Soutusea. 


6626. — Roses for a light, shady soil. — Will 
someone kindly advise me as to twelve sorts of Hybrid 
Perpetuate, on their own roots or Manetti stock, suited 
for a light, shady, and rather thin soil, at an altitude of 
800 feet above the sea level, near East Anstey ?— Beta. 


6527.— Sawdust Stable-manure.— I recently pur¬ 
chased for my garden two tons of stable manure, sawdust 
being used for bedding instead of straw. I am told this 
manure will produoe myriads of woodlioe next year in the 
garden. Is this oorreot, and, if so, what is the best pre¬ 
ventive ? I have been advised—1, To bum the heap ; but 
this, it seems to me. would destroy all amiwm^ , o Xo 
use unslaked lime with it, but this is very dear In this 
neighbourhood.— Honor O at 
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6528.—Treatment of a Marechal Niel Rose.— 

I have a Martohal Niel Roee in a greenhouse, about 3 feet 
high; it is in a large tub. Will it be best for it to remain 
where it is, or will It be advisable to remove It outside, and 
take the stem into the house, in the same manner that 
Vines are grown ?— J. A. Smith. 

6629. —Stocking a span-roofed greenhouse.— 
Will someone please to tell me how best to stook a span- 
roofed greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet by 8 feet? I should 
like to grow Tomatoes or Cucumbers in it in summer. I 
Intend to heat the greenhouse in winter, to keep the frost 
out. The house is exposed to sun ail day long.— F. Bab- 
combi. 

6630. —Standard Zonal Pelargoniums.—May 1 
ask the favour of some information how to grow these, and 
whether special sorts must be selected, and the mode of 
treatment? 1 have recently seen some with stems nearly 
as tall as half-standard Roses, planted out In a garden at 
the seaside, and they made a very handsome show.— 
K. H. G. 

6631. —Improving garden soil.—I possess a small 
garden, the soil of whioh seems to be oompoeed of three 
parts gravel and one part sand. I am going to try what 
effect quicklime will nave on it. Will someone kindly tell 
me whether the lime should be applied in the quick or 
slaked oondition, and also in what proportion ?—Jos. 
Aldridge. 

6532. —Staging in a greenhouse.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how best to arrange the stages for flowers 
in a lean-to greenhouse ? I have had mine up against the 
back wall, but I think I have somewhere seen a better 
arrangement than this, in whioh a pathway was left along 
the wall, and the flowers placed in the forepart of the 
house.—A. H. M. 

6533. —Marechal Niel Rose.-WiU “J. 0 C.,” or 
some other Rose-grower, kindly inform me whether a 
rooted Marshal Niel Rose cutting Is likely to suoceed if 
planted out, or if it requires budding on another stook, and 
what treatment it would require, also when would it be 
likely to bloom ? I have a span-roofed greenhouse, 9 feet 
by 6 feet, unheated, at my disposal.— Henry Reed. 

6534. —Preserving herbs for winter.— Will some¬ 
one please to inform me how to preserve herbe in winter, 
as I nave them so often killed by frost and winds ? Would 
ooal-ashes do to protect Pennyroyal, or would Bracken do. 
as I oould get it out of the woods ? My garden is situated 
about a mile from what they call Sheffield Moors. I grow 
Rue, Sage, Hyssop, Horehound, and other herbs.—R. F. 

5586. —Black Grape for outdoor culture.— 
There are two kinds mentioned as better worth adoption 
than Miller’s Burgundy or Black Cluster — these are 
Morris’s Blaok ana Esperione. Will one who knows by 
praotioe kindly advise on this ? Morris’s is said to be early, 
whioh is everything for outdoor work, and where oan this 
be obtained, If it is better than Esperione?—O. E., Lyme 
Regis. 

5586.—Plants in an unheated greenhouse.—I 
should be glad to know of a simple method of treatment, 
during the winter, of tolerably hardy plants in a green¬ 
house, whioh is entirely unheated ? I should also be glad 
to know, among other Information, whether common 
bulbs, such as Crocuses, Tulips, Solllaa, Chionodoxa, Ac., 
would suooeed if planted in a t>ed under the stage against 
the wall of the house ?— An Enquirer. 

5537. — Heating a small greenhouse. — Would 
someone kindly tell me the -best method of heating a 
greenhouse, 14 feet by 10 feet, glass all round, in a mild 
ollmate in Ireland, near the sea? Also, what temperature 
ought it to be kept up to at preeent, and how soon 
should artificial heat be needed ? My plants are mostly 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Petunias, Begonias, Chrysanthemums, 
Cinerarias, and Calceolarias.—B. G. C. 

6538.—Plants for a circular bed.—I want to fill up 
a circular bed, 12 feet in diameter. Would someone kindly 
suggest what It should be stocked with ? The plants in the 
bed must be more or less evergreen, ss it is required as a 
soreen. The position te folly exposed to the sun; the soil 
a light sandy peat; it te also somewhat exposed to south¬ 
west winds. 1 have thought of a Tritom* oauleeoens for 
the oentre. Only choice flowering subjects are admissible. 
-J. H. A. 


5639.— Late Chrysanthemums.— I have a number 
of Chrysanthemums, whioh I want to blossom as late as 
possible, and so want to keep them in the open air as long 
as I can do so without running the risk of injury by frost. 
Will someone please to tell me of a plant whioh I oould put 
out with them whioh would suffer from a slight frost that 
would not hurt the Chrysanthemums, and so warn me to 
take them in ? Would Heliotrope or a tuberous Begonia 
be suitable ?— Tint Tim. 

6640.— Heating a small greenhouse.— I have a 
■mall greenhouse, about 18 feet square (lean-to); at the 
other side of the wall te a billiard-room, the flre-plaoe of 
whioh te opposite the centre of the greenhouse. I am 
anxious to place a boiler behind this fire-place, with 
pipes, for heating the greenhouse, and should feel muoh 
obliged for any hints as to the best way of doing so, and 
probable cost. Should the supply tank be inside or out¬ 
side the greenhouse ?— Constant Reader. 


6641.—Old Vines v. young ones.—I have come 
into possession of an old vinery. Apparently the Vines 
have not been properly treated for many years, and are of 
great sge. Will it be better to get rid of these old Vines 
and plant new ones, or out the old onee baok, with the 
hope that they will break properly, after the border out¬ 
side 1s properly dressed and manured ? If it te better to 
put in new ones, what sort, or sorts, are suitable for a 
house without artificial heat, and where are such procur¬ 
able ?—W. W. 


6542.— Right to build a wall.— Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly favour me with their advioe In the 
following ease: My garden 1s divided from the next by a 
Hawthorn hedge, whioh belongs to my neighbour. Several 
of hte tenants nave allowed this fenoe to grow very high, 
to about 7 feet, and it has formed a good soreen to my 
garden, whioh would otherwise be considerably overlooked 
from a road not far off. The present tenant out down the 
hedge to a height of 2} feet, thus exposing my garden to 
pubuo gaze. I wish to know if I oan build a wall on my 
own land, dose to the said fence, about 6 feet or 7 feet 
high, without being stopped by the owner of the hedge t- 


6543. —Rose huda dying oft.— Among my oolleotion 
of Roeee is a Souvenir de la Malmateon, whioh last year 
bloomed beautifully. This year scores of buds hare 
appeared on It, but not one has developed; they all turn 
brown, rot off, and die. Will some of our Roee-growing 
friends be kind enough to tell me what I oan do to induce 
the blooms to come out well next year? It stands in my 
garden with seventy or eighty other Roses, and these, 
considering the very wet season, have been all I oould 
desire.— Essex Amateur. 

6544. —Destroying wireworms in a garden.— 
My garden te infested with wireworms, and they appear to 
be increasing each year. I think they must have oome in 
some manure I had about three years sinoe. This year a 
large proportion of plants were killed, and, on taking them 
up, I frequently found a dozen or two wireworms round the 
stem, just below the surfaoe of the soil. Will someone 
kindly suggest a means of destroying them ? I am told a 
dressing of gas-lime te effectual, but fear that would destroy 
the plants also.— Richd. Woodlands. 

6545. —Wintering plants in a cold frama—I 
have a small frame, about 5 feet by 4 feet, whioh I have 
been using during the summer for raising seedlings in. 
At present 1 have it on an exhausted hotbed. I propose 
using it, if possible, during the winter for the purpoee of 
wintering some potted plants of Pelargoniums, and Zonal*, 
Fuchsias, and Heliotropes. Perhaps someone will kindly 
let me know whether this te possible, and, if so, what steps 
should be taken for the purpose of protecting the plants 
against frost and damping off ?— Newport, Mon. 

6646.— Making a rockery. — I wish to make a 
rookery this year. Will someone kindly tell me the best 
time to set about it, and to arrange it? Is there a book or 
pamphlet on the subject ? The stones, Ac., I wish to use 
are those whioh will not look too new or staring, as it win 
occupy a prominent part in the garden, being at the side 
of the bourn. What are the most suitable kinds of plants 
to put in, and are they diffloult to obtain ? I omitted to 
say there is at present a foundation of an old and neglected 
rookery existing to work upon. The garden te near a 
town.— Rockery. 

5547. —Ornamental trees, and shrubs, and 
fruit-trees.— I wish to plant some ornamental trees and 
shrubs this autumn. Will someone kindly give me a list 
of good ones, not very oommon, and flowering ones 
preferably—likely to do well on the outskirts of a smoky 
town? May I plant, among others. Rhododendrons? 
When te the very best time to set about the work ? I also 
wish to grow about three fruit-trees on a wall, 6 feet 
6 inches high. What are the trees that will bloom and 
fruit best ? The wall gets the early morning sun, and 
nearly all day.— Shrubs. 

5548. —Is a Bouvardla a half-hardy plant?— 
At a late flower show there was a class for “ oat flowers, 
hardy and half-hardy, twelve varieties.” The various 
trays contained Pelargoniums, Begonias, Dahlias, Ac., and 
one tray oontained Bouvardia, and this was objected to as 
not being half-hardy. The exhibitor held that it (the 
plant from whioh the flowers were out) had been planted 
out in the open garden sinoe the end of May, had stood all 
the winds, rains, and night frosts of the summer of 1888, 
and was still in full bloom (September 6th). Was not this 
being half-hardy? Is it not Rpity to mix hardy and half- 
hardy plants in the same tray f Disputes must inevitably 
arise.—C. W. 

6649.— Planting Potatoes and Broad Beans in 
November.— I am intending planting the main crop of 
my Potatoes in November, as I think that time suitable, of 
course, they would then mature earlier. There would, I 
think, be less likelihood of disease. I may as well remark 
that when the disease attacks the plants, just before they 
arrive at maturity, I And it te checked most suooeesfuUy 
by laying down the shoots and covering them with soil. I 
should like to hear Mr. Hobday’s opinion, as also that of 
other readers of Gardening, on Potato planting in Novem¬ 
ber, the kinds to plant, and the manner of planting? I 
also intend sowing some Broad Beans at the same. Is that 
advisable ?— Percy Fox- Allin. 

6550. — Preparing ground for Apple-trees.— 
I have a plot of land, on whioh I should like to plant next 
month some Apple-trees. The size te 40 feet by 6 feet. 
This ground was well mulohed with a deep ooating of 
stable-manure last March. What should 1 do now by way 
of preparing for them ? How deep should the ground be 
dug to plant the trees ? I should like some Lord Suffield 
and Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple*. How many could be 
planted, and what kind would be the moot prolific la 
Dealing ? Should like to know the best way possible to go 
about the work. The subsoil 1s of a olayey nature, and I 
have had on the ground this summer Cabbages, Shallots, 
and Broad Beans. One side of ground has a wooden fenoe, 
3 feet high, and the other side has the garden walk.— 
Alpha. 

6551. —Heating a very small greenhouse.—I 
have a very small greenhouse, or rather cut down glass 
oase, 6 feet by 4 feet. Last year it was heated from below 
by a paraffin-oil lamp (outside), with hot-water boiler and 
two pipes inside. I am obliged to give this up, as, when 
the flame was raised high enough to produoe any appreci¬ 
able effect inside, the lamp Itself, owing to its confined 
oaae, got overheated and blew up. Will it be safe to trust 
to the heat of a oommon paraffin-lamp or two burned 
inside the oase, or, if the vapour te likely to be injurious 
could It be carried off by a pipe ? I only want to keep a 
few Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Mesembryanthemum, and 
Amaryllis alive for the winter. The thing te too small to 
be worth while heating in the ordinary greenhouse way.— 

5552.—Ipomssa oalrica, or palmata.—Seeing the 
article on Ipomisas, or Morning Glories, in Gardenim, 
September 8th, page 861, and having searched in vain in 
preoeding baok numbers for any mention of the one of 
whioh 1 am in searoh, I thought I would enquire whether 
any of the readers of the paper in queetion oan give me 
any particulars of it from their own experience. Ipomaa 
oauioa, or palmata, te the one I want to obtain. It tey I 
suppose, a hothouse plant. At Cairo it forms a very 
pleasing feature, olimbing over walls and trellises, and 
becomes quite woody, with a thick stem. I end savoured 
to obtain seeds of it at a florist’s there, but, not knowing 
the name, I was supplied with wrong kinds. I have now 
obtained the name from Kew, by a pressed specimen, bat 
as yet I do not know where U can be procured.—R. A. ▲. 
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5553. —violets In frames. — Kindly say whether 

rnnnera ought to be cut off Violets grown in frames ? Some 
tell me that the flowers are beet on these, others advise 
all out off for the good of the plant. Also, should liquid- 
manure be used for the Violets during the present damp 
weather 7—K. O. * 

5554. —A failure In fruit growing.—I have 120 
fruit-trees (Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cherry), espaliers, 
trained on the De Breuil system—one foot apart—from 7 
to 10 years old, and my entire crop of fruit this summer 
has consisted of a handful of cherries I In the early part 
of the summer all the trees were severely attacked by the 
leaf rowing gnib or caterpillar. So much so that it was 
hard to find a single clean or unriddled leaf on any of them. 
I resorted to hand picking, but gave it up in despair at 
the non-vislble result. Several of the trees showed a 
moderate amount of blossom—a few of these blossoms set 
—though only to drop off shortly afterwards. The soil is 
good, and the trees are top-dressed with stable-manure 
every spring \ but the situation—a hill side facing south, 
oo. Antrim—is much exposed to the prevailing westerly 
wind, and the garden walls seem rather to inorease than 
s«en the strong currents of air constantly striking against 
them. Except Lord Suflield, not one of the trees has ever 
borne plentifully. The Plums have not even deigned to 
blossom yet, and all have suffered annually, more or less, 
from the caterpillar pest. Besides the above, I have ten 
Apple standards and 20 oordons. These, for some unknown 
reason, suffer very slightly from the pest; yet the result- 
three Apples for the whole crop—is no less unsatisfactory. 
Finally, I may add, that all the trees are now in good 
foliage, having all along pushed out vigorously, and at 
length triumphantly, in replacing the ruined leafage of the 
early summer. Any practical suggestions towards the at¬ 
tainment of a better harvest of fruit will be weloome to— 
Unwilling Ignorance. 

5566.—Converting a storeroom Into a green¬ 
house.—I should be very glad of advioe how to convert a 
U8UC88 storeroom Into a greenhouse and conservatory, in 
a cheap and effective way ? Dimensions, about 12 feet by 
10 feet. It was built originally as an office, and adjoins a 
dining-room, from which there is a door, so that it would 
5® X** n . and convenient as a conservatory. It is brick 
built, gable roofed (slated), walls and oeiling plastered: 
walla about 8 feet high on north and south sides—the 
laUer adjoins garden. Only one small window in west 
gable. A door on north side into baok way to kitohen, <ko. 
There is a large water-tank beneath, and I have had a good 
concrete floor put in (In lieu of boards on joists, whioh 
were in bad condition). The east wall of the room is the 
west wall of dining-room, and has in it fire-place and 
chimney adjoining dining-room stove, in same ohimney 
stack. The place is sheltered from the east by rooms 
above dining-room, but otherwise stands independently of 
other buildings. Kitohen, soullery, &o., are parallel out¬ 
buildings on the north side, separated by a passage about 
a yard wide, above referred to as “ baok way.” I infer 
from reoent letters in Gardening that it would be easy (if 
Iknew how) to heat the plaoe with pipes connected with a 
boiler, set at baok of dining-room stove, or by gas, as this 
is already laid on ; town water also. Must the ohimney 

the plaoe itself be then blooked up, or can it be used ? 
Whioh form of house would be best in this situation- 
span-roof. lean-to, or three-quarter span? Either of 
th 0 two latter, perhaps, would involve rawing baok wall 
(north), but there would be waste material from the south 
and west walls at hand. Advioe as to fitting up would be 
much esteemed.—L. K. W. G. 

To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
are given ; hut readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

5556. —Soapsuds for plants (G. C. E.;.-Soapsuds, 
in a weak state, may be used with advantage tor nearly 
everything in the kitohen garden,and especially so for Celery, 
Onions, Rhubarb, and Gooseberries. Also for a lawn, or 
Grass plot, in conjunction with any other manure. 

. -Fruit-tress for walls (Amateur ).—South 
wall: Royal George, Hale’s Early Noblesse, Grosse Mig- 
nonne, Barrington, and Lord Paunerston Peaohes; Lord 
Napier, Ehruge, and Down ton Nectarines; Moor-park 
Apncot. West wall: Golden Drops, Goliath, and Victoria 
Plums; Gooseberries and Red Currants. 

5558. — T hinning out_ r — 

—The number of oanes to be left to 


orusb (Iota). 

—iuw uuuiuer oi oanes to oe leie to eaob Raspberry stool 
greatly depends on their strength and degree of ripe¬ 
ness ; as a general rule, from four to six oanes may be 
allowed to remain for fruiting. The sooner the old oanes 
that have borne fruit are oleared away now the better. 

6659;-S a ving Zinnia seed (D. A. F.).— There is no 
difficulty in saving seed from the Zinnia blooms, provided 
the weather is dry. Excess of moisture is very destructive 
to all autumn double flowers, and lnduoes decay. If you 
<»n erect any form of protection over the best flowers to 
shelter them from the rain you will do well, but they 
should have all possible air and sunshine. 

5560. — Treatment of Raspberries (R. 8.).— These 
may now have all their old fruiting-oanes removed and 
the new ones finally thinned out, in order that those for 
next season’s fruiting may derive the fullest benefit from 
what sunshine we may yet be favoured with. After thin¬ 
ning let the ground about them be “ pointed ” (not deeply 
dug), then mulch thickly with well-deoayed stable- 
manure. 

5561. — Unhealthy Plums (Young Beginner).— The 
fruit sent were badly affected with canker and gumming, 
generally caused by the roots having got down into a oola, 
wet subsoil, and, also, sometimes it is owing to the stock 
on which the tree is worked being an unsuitable one. In 
October it would be a good plan to lift the roots, and 
replant them in fresh, turfy loam, and see that the border 
is well drained, if in a wet locality. 

5562. — Gathering wall fruit (R. S. S.).— Peaches 
and Nectarines, and also late Plums, should be gathered a 
day or two before they are fully ripe, and be plaoed in the 
fruit-room. Fruit so gathered is much more highly 
flavoured than when used direct from the trees. As soon 
as the latter are oleared of fruit wash well any that are 
aflecHted with red spider or mildew. Plenty of clear water, 
applied with force for the former, and soapsuds for fas 
lacier, are the simple and effectual remedies. 


Digitized by 


Gougle 


5563.—Wintering Coleus (C. IF.;.— These plants 
cannot be preserved through the winter satisfactorily, 
unless the temperature oan be maintained steadily at from 
55 degs. to 60 dega. In foot, in winter they require more 
heat than the majority of stove plants. 

5664. Propagating the Sweet Bay (S. V.).— 
This can be propagated by cuttings in sanity soil under 
handlights in the end of summer, by layers, by pieoes of 
the roots, and by seeds ; these generally require to be in 
the rot-heap a season before vegetating. Any common soli, 
if tolerably good and dry, suits them. 

5565 -Maggots eating the roots of Cabbages 
and Cauliflowers (A. J. WoodfaU).— From what you 
say I presume your Cabbages are attacked by the grubs of 
the Cabbage-fly (Anthomyia brassioco), or its near relative, 
A. radioum. When a plant seems to be attacked it should 
be carefully pulled up, and put, with as much earth as 
possible, at onoe into a basket or box, from whioh there is 
no chance of the nubs faffing out, and carried to a bon- 
fire and burnt The holes from whioh the plants were 
taken should be filled with lime, strong brine, soot, or gas- 
lime ; this will kill any grubs which may be left in the soil. 
Plants whioh are not so injured as to be past recovery may 
probably be saved by watering their roots with one part of 
ammonlacal liquor, from the gas works, to two parts of 
water, making sure that the mixture sinks well into the 
ground; three or four applications should be given. 
Manuring the ground with superphosphates has been tried 
with success, crops grown on land enriched with this 
manure being untouched, whilst those dressed with other 
substances suffered considerably.—G. S. S. 

5566. — Repotting and pruning Clematis 
(Grove). —The Clematis plants which have been in pots 
for two years will require repotting, and if they have made 
strong growth they should have pots one size larger than 
the ones they are now in Put them in a cool house early 
In November, and about the oommenoement of the new 
year turn them out of their pots, and shake away two- 
thirds of the old soil, and repot in good turfy loam. The 
two sorts you first mention—Robert Anderson and William 
Kennet—should not be pruned until the wood gets over- 
orowded. The plants you refer to as being planted out 
had better remain so. It will give them another check if 
you take them up for the winter only. Blue Gem and 
Lucy Lemoine are sorts whioh flower on the old or 
ripened wood, and should not be pruned, exoept to thin 
out the growth when it gets too muoh orowded. With 
regard to the plant of Madame Grange, whioh you have 
layered, you may remove the layer this autumn if it has 
rooted suffiolentty, but if there are any doubts about there 
being enough roots it had better remain for another year. 
If you take up the layer and find it has but few roots, 
put it into a pot, and keep It in the greenhouse for twelve 
months. If there are plenty of roots you mav plant it 
where it is to remain.—J. C. O. 

6567. - Removing newly - struck Roses 
(Grove ).—It is a gTeat pity that the Roses have to be re¬ 
moved this autumn, as, in the hands of amateurs, the 
plants ought to stand two years in the place where they 
were inserted as cuttings. They then have made sufficient 
roots to bear removal without muoh risk of losing them. 
In the present oaae I should advise you to pack the roots 
in Moss as you take them up, and as soon as you get them 
to the new garden to pot each one separately in a single 
pot. For the small plants use pots 4 inches in diameter, 
increasing the size of the pots for the others, according to 
the strength of the plant. Delay moving them, if possible, 
until the end of October. The plants should be kept in a 
cold frame all the winter, the lights being covered with 
mats in frosty weather. If the plants are for the open 
borders do not put them out until the end of May. They 
must not be forced this year. If wanted for pot culture 
the plants that have made long shoots may be out baok to 
within 6 inohes of the pot at the end of February, and a 
month later they may go in the greenhouse. To get large 
plants In the shortest time plant them out in good soil for 
two years. I am glad to hear of your suooess in striking 
Rom outtings. Always make a point of not disturbing 
the outtings until they have made a good many roots. 
Your Tea Roses, in 4-inch pots, ought not to be forced this 
- Let them remain In the greenhouse.—J. 0. C. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

[ N aming plants.— Persons uho wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers, and, if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, such 
as Boses, Fuchsias , Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums , 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names of plants.— T. 5.—specimen insufficient. 
The botanical name of the Irish Shamrock is Trifolium 
repens, a leguminous plant. Constantine.— Chrysanthe¬ 
mum triooTor. - Starch. - Large-flowered St. John’s- 

wort (Hypericum oatyoinum).- M. E. M .—Specimens 

not numbered; it is essential that they should be.- 

J. J. Jones.— 1, Willow-leaved Speedwell (Veronica salici- 
folia); 2, Common white Jasmine (Jaamlnum offloinale); 
3, White Japan Anemone Honorine Joubert; 4, Rosy- 

flowered 8toneorop (Sedum roseum). - Black Jack.— 

Insufficient specimens. - S. J. Nash.— Catalpa syring®- 

folia. -IF. P. Fowler. — Shrubby Mallow (Hibiscus 

syriaous). - Hy. Bland.— Yellow Sweet Sultan (Centaurea 

(Amberboa) suaveolens). - H. Moore. — Eooremocarpus 

soabra. -C. J. K. - Montbretia orooosmnflora. - F. 

Russell. — 1 , Insufficient; 2, Gentian Speedwell(Vcronioa 
gentlanoides); 3, Giant Knotweed (Polygonum ouspida- 
turn); 4, Soap-wort (Saponaria offioinalis); 5, Japanese 
Stone-orop (Sedum japonioum). For the future ao not 
send more than four specimens, in aocordanoe with our 

rules. - Orestes.—I, Erigeron msoranthus; 2, Sedum 

stoloniferum; 8. Pandanus Veitohi; 4, Wild Thyme 
CaAors.—Virginian Spider-wort 


Na ming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
. ***** growers, and are often known to them 

alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time , and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruits.— Barnet.— Plum Washington.- 

R .—Apparently Sweetwater Grapes, but smashed in tran¬ 
sit beyond accurate recognition. 


TO, CORRESPONDENTS. 

IPs should be glad if readers would remember that tee 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Headers will kindly bear in mind that, as ice have to go 
to press some time before the dale of publication , their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

J. E. B. —Apply to Messrs. James Veltoh and Sons, 
Royal Exotlo Nursery, King's-road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 

- Vera.— Plant the fruit-trees in Ootober, and the Roses 

in November.- Thos. Stokoe.— Coreopsis lanoeolata is 

a hardy perennial.- II. S.— Cut off the dead flower-stems. 

- Langdon Cope.— The box and letter arrived, but ib 

contained no insect.- 8. S. R. —There is nothing the 

matter with the Passion-flower so far as we can make out 

from your description.- E. Fuller.—We do not know of 

any hook that would suit your purpose. 


AQUARIA. 

5318. — Management of an aquarium. 
—Cover the bottom of the tank with 3 inches of 
river sand, and upon that place 3 inches of fine 
river gravel, well washed. Artificial rockwork 
can be obtained from most naturalists; any other 
kind of stone will do, if clean. Fill the tank 
with clear spring water; avoid soft water, or 
water that has been boiled. Pour in a little water 
every day to keep it fresh. The best weed is 
Water Milfoil, with Fennel-like leaves below, 
and small white flowers and Geranium-like 
leaves on the surface. Vallisneria spiralis is 
good, but the leaves are apt to break off and 
decay. Conferva will make its appearance, but 
mnst be kept in check ; water-snails are useful 
for this purpose. Besides goldfish, common 
Prussia® carp, bream, and minnows may be kept. 
Pike do well, if kept by themselves, and fed 
occasionally with worms or minnows. — 
Grange. 


BEES. 

5568.—Winter packing for bee-hives.—WU 
someone kindly advise me if a quilt of brown paper is 
effectual for winter packing T I find it of great advantage 
In spring sad summer placed next but one to the frames. 

5560.—Feeding bees.—I shall be muoh obliged if 
someone will kindly tell me up to what time I should feed 
my bees. I commenced about two months ago feeding 
them twioe a-day, but as I have seven or eight hives it is 
beooming rather expensive, particularly as they are only 
kept for my amusement.—E rin. 

6670.— Keeping bees.— As I wish to oommenoe bee¬ 
keeping will someone kindly inform me what sort of hive is 
simplest and best to purchase, and when I should buy 
them, and what I ought to pay for them 7— St. John’s, 
Jersey. 

5283.—-Manaflrement of bees.—It is 
almost impossible to prevent swarming, from 
straw skeps especially; much, however, depends 
upon the state of the weather. In some seasons 
there is very little disposition to swarm; in 
others it is next to impossible to prevent the 
issuing of swarms from even half worked-out 
supers, notwithstanding that plenty of room has 
been given. As a rule, dry seasons produce 
most honey, and showery seasons most swarms. 
When swarms leave supered stocks some bee¬ 
keepers return them to the parent hive In the 
evening, having previously removed all queen 
cells. In the case of stocks supered after first 
swarms have issued, the returning at night of 
second swarms is generally sufficient, as, the 
young princesses heading tke latter will be 
almost sure to engage in royal combat with their 
sisters in the hive, and in tne morning there will 
be only one survivor. It is seldom that second 
swarms are sufficiently strong to be worth 
keeping alone through the winter; third swarms 
never. All weak hives should now be driven, 
and the bees united to other colonies, taking the 
precaution of leaving all stocks well provisioned, 
that they may be carried safely through the 
coming winter. The best time to remove supers 
from hives is in the middle of a fine, bright 
dav, when numbers of bees are abroad in the 
fields. Owing, however, to the badness of the 
weather, empty supers will be the rule this 
„*ason.~8. 8 . Q, 
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CUTTINGS. — We have been 


PANSIES, 

-L awarded i 


DtfTCH BULBS. 

Groat Unreserved Sales in lots to suit large and small bnyen 
Thro a times a-week. 

MESSRS* PROTHEROE & MORRIS will sell 

TV-1- by Auction at their Great Sale Rooms. 67, and 68. Cheap- 
side, London, K.C , every Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
at 11.30 o'clock, each day. Many thousands of first-class 
Hyacinths,Tulips, Crociis, Narcissus, and other bulbs received 
direct from Holland for unreserved Bale. Sixpence remitted 


POULTRY AND RABBITS, 


5571.— EggB for winter.—How should eggs be pre¬ 
served for winter?— Naranth. 

3372.— Points of Minorca fowls.— Would "Boult¬ 
ing" please to tell me the points of black Minorca fowls?— 
Novice. 

5573. — Food for ducks. — I shall be very muoh 
obliged if any reader of Gardening will tell me if it would 
be worth while to dry green Peas and Beans to feed my 
ducks on in the winter?—M. G. 

5574. —Aylesbury ducks.— Will someone please to 
Inform me what are the chief distinctive points that should 
characterise an Aji.sbury drake and ducks?—H enry F. 
Callebreon. 

5575. —llen8 laying away from home.— Can anjr- 
bne kindly tell me how I can prevent my hens laying in 
thy neighbours' places ? I have good accommodation for 
them—equal to my neighbours. They are well fed at 
home, yet they prefer to lay in anyone’s place but theif 
own. The mos : singular thing about it to me is that no 
other hens come to my place, which gives me an impression 
that there is some trickery in it. Is this likely ?—M. C. 

5527.— Illness of hens.— I should say the want 
of fresh water is the cause of the illness of the hens. I 
have a trough for my hens to drink out of with fresh water 
constantly running into it, and, of course, fitted with an 
overflow pipe. Since I have adopted this plan my hens 
have always been healthy, and before they were often 
affected in a similar way to “ T. H.V— A. M. Matthews. 

5228.— Hens eating Ivy.— It is not un¬ 
likely that serious results might follow if hens 
ate largely of Ivy ; but this rarely, If ever, 
happens. The proper course to adopt under 
such circumstances would be to follow the plan 
usually pursued in cases of poisoning. A better 

f lan still would be to tike care that none of the 
vy leaves or berries fell in the way of the fowls. 
It is only when the fowl-runs lie near the Ivy 
that danger need be feared.— Doultino. 


HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


FOUR DAYS NURSERY SALE. 

FLEET NURSERY, HANTS. 

The Nursery is close to Fleet Station, on the London and 


G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S,, P.C.8., Trinity Colley «, Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 


8. W. Railway, five mile* fron Aldershot, thr«.e from Farn- 
borough, and twelve from Guildforrd. 

MR H. J. E. BRAKE will SELL by AUC- 

I’-I TION at the Fleet Nursery, Fl°et. Hants, on Monday. 
Tuesday, W*dne-d ay “*■- “*** i« —a ii»i. 

October, 1888. at Twelvi 
thriving NURSERY ST 

Araucaria imoriedta, . — -- --- 

. _1_ r_ui=i, Birch, 

legantifBima CupreasuB 


relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown *> perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 


Abies Douglassi, 

__ .___,__ jor-vifuj. Aiicub* 

j&ponira, AilanthuR glandulosa. Berberis Darwini, 
and New Purple-leaf Birch, Biota »Ktlrt 

r - u ui. ua , Cedrus deodars, Comus mascula. Deutzia cre- 

_ fl.-pl.. Golden Hollies, RetinOBpora. Juniperus Rhodo¬ 
dendron ponticum.^ choice A~r“ 

Poplars. Standard Canadian Poplars, new white Poplar Bol- 

leana, Mountain Ash, Limes, T -”‘ J “ T 

** ‘ " J 'se and .... —-- 

r_t T.ccr., r.uch as Ash, 

______ Austrian Pine, Scotch Fir, Silver Fir, 

Sycamore. Spruce Fir. Oaks, Prunus myrobslana, Oiuck, 


Lawsoniana, 
nat* f 


To all Grubs, Aphis, Lice. Red Spider, Thrip, Mealy 


____ __ „_named Rhododendrons, Azalea 

mollis, Kalmia latifolia, Spir.uos in variety, Black Italian 

Norway Maoles, Laburnums, 

_ ___Pear stocks, Strawberries. 

several 1(0,000 transplanted Forest Tiees. such 
Birch. Beech. Alder, A.™.!_^T!_, i 

Standard and Dwa*f Roars Gooeeberri s, Black 
Currants, PearB. Walnuts, two Greenhouses and 

Quantity of Herbaceous Plants, &c. Ac. Sevaral - 

Buns, fuitable for Rockwork. A large quantity of Scotch 


Bug, Caterpillars, &c., &c. 

i# a to the Hands and Skin, but will core 
1 | Ringworm in Animals, and all diseases 
> ) produced by parasites. 


Fir Tree OIL 

(SOLUBLE) INSECTICIDE 


A combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made 
Water, for deatroyinf A ‘ 1 *' OADAC1TFQ 

that Infest Trees an< 
on the Foliage. 

Sold by Seedsmen 
i gallo 

ATreanso un nn ■ ■■*-■- " ■ — — —- -T . , 

Its application to Plan ts and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 

Important Notice. 

FIR TREE OIL so 
effectual for washinf 
Woollen Fabrics, 
cleansing q 
poses, will, 

No Dry Soap < 
with Fir Tree Oil 

Half a wir.. 7 .. 
water for steeping, 
size boiler for boiling^ 
household soap, vlil - 

half the trouble. _... 

For washing Dogs. Pigs, and othw ammals. half a 
wineglass-full to a bucket of water, and u«ed with ordi- 
nary soap, wiU do better than any of the prepared soaps 
for killing fleas, preserving t------ 

the coat silky and very beautiful. One tnal will be 
conclusive. 

p.8.—r 

tion of a q 
Litter, an< 


CHEAPER THAN EVER 


ALL IN8ECT8 &. PARASITES 
Plants, whether at the Boots of 

jy occvulucu and Chemists, ls.Bd., 2s.6d., & 4*.6dj 
7s. 6d., 1 gallon 12s 6d., or less in larger quantities 
„ ., jatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTICIDE* 
Its application to Plan ts and Anil 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI. fine plants. 8s. and 12s. doz. 
VIOLETS, fine plants for forcing, Ac., Wellesiana and 1 
H. Campbell, 4s. doz. 

VIOLETS, Victoria Regina and Czar. 2s. ftd. doz. 

TEA BOSK. “ Thr> Rrida” nn« of the best whites, la 


TEA ROSE, " The Bride,” one of the bei 
Is. 6d.. each. 

TEA ROSES in pots, Is. each. 

IVIES, TREE, green, 6d and Is. each. 
IVIES, TREE, variegated, 6d. and Is. each. 
IVIES, CLIMBING, variegated, 6d. to 1 b. e 
IVIES. CLIMBING, green, 6d. to Is each. 


5576.—Grey, lemon-crested paroquets (New 
ItDlland Nymphicus).—Will any reader of Gakdf.xinq who 
has kept the above kindly give me the benefit; of his 
experience in managing and feeding them as to diet—what 
kinds of seed, and in w hat proportion ? What green food 
and fruit ? Should they be offered a bath, and do they 
require warmth? Also, can he suggest any harmless 
dainty, as a means of taming? Mine refuse everything 
but their seed ?— Joan. 


well-known as an Insecticide, is 
ig household Cotton, Linen, and 
and its disinfecting, bleaching, and 
UB ia. cs when added to water for washing pur- 
after the first trial, recommend itself. 

or any such preparations must be usea 

ineglaas-full of Fir Tree Oil to 10 gallons of 
' <*, and the same quantity to an ordinary 
oiling, with half the usual quantity of 
will do the work splendidly, and with 


5114. —Gardener’s working 1 hours.— Ten hours 
a day, exclusive of meal-tim 

places for garden labourers, _ _ 

and fires often work longer hours In busy seasons. 

- A good gardener—that 

an intense interest in his w 
for it 

6tart work and w 

do as much work r 

works to earn his daily bread will do in two. A 
gardener who requires to have his hours of work 
appointed to him is not much use, but he ought 
to work from 0 a m. to 0pm., and be allowed 


but men in charge of houses 
E. H. 
who takes 
ork, and has a love 
■will not need to be told when he is to 
hen he has to leave off. He will 
in an hour as a man who merely 


THE BEST CATALOGUE OF THIS 
AUTUMN. 

Two Colourod Plates. 

Forwarded post free to all who, bona fide. Intend to be¬ 
came purchasera. This Catalogue is copyright. 

Bulbs, &c.,of high quality and in only (he best kinds. 
Rose-troos.— The most carefully arranged, the best 
in existence. Mr. Ryder's useful records of succevful 
Roses at the National Rose Society. Many other 
features. 

Fruit - trees. — A feature of importance, sorts 
selected by the best authority on the subject. 

Othor special features too numerous to men¬ 
tion. Eveiyoneshould have this remarkable List. 
RYDER & SON. Seed Merchants, Rosarians, &c., 
Sale, Manchester. 


nary soap, win uo uulw-i u»u * 

for killing fleas, preserving the skm healthy, and MAking 
the coat silky and very 

Paraffin Oil will mix with Fir Tree Oil in propor- 
rnrter of a pint of the former to a pint of the 
become soluble in water. 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 

Wholesale: Hoorn. & Co.; Coh.t, 8°pm, Vowom tCo. 
3. E. Osman & Co.; and from all the L 0 ^ 11 Seed Me^ 
.v,onn « n d Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. NEW 


lNSIES.— 100 stout, well-rooted plants from 

open ground in ten named varieties, separate, free, 
d.—J. GALVIN. Nurseries, Roscommon. _ 

JRNS ! FERNS !—40 hardy roots, Is. 3d., 

free, 11 varieties, Maiden-h»ir, Fcemina, Oeterach, 
intum. Kuta. &c — H. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset. 

lLCEOLARIAS, (Herbaceous), Cinerarias, 

Primulas, the finest strain in cultivation; good strong 
thy plants. Is. 6d. per doz., or twelve of each, 3 . 6d. 
Ss.. po st free .— E. MILKS, Nurseryman, Shaftesbury. 

LNSY SEED.—Sow now. —Saved from first- 


THE BEST CARDEN MANURE. 

In Tins, 2 lb. Is. Larger quantities are charged less. 

MILLER & JOHNSON. 

30 MARK LANE, E. C. (Eatat. 1355.) 

All other MANURES at lowest prices. 


is engaged. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, &c. 

Peat of first-rate quality, suitable for 

ORCHIDS, RHODODENDRON8, 
AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, 

and other choice Plants, FOR SALE, in any quantity, at 
moderate prices, either by the Bock or by the yard- Also first- 
rate PEAT-MOULD. — For printed particulars apply D. 
CAMERON, Forester, Mount Mascal Estate, North Cray, 


"DULBs for present planting, for pots or open 

-D border—Narcissus, Daffodils, fine mixed, Is 6d. p r 100; 
single Tuhps, mixed, many colours. Is ?d. perlOJ; double 


Tulips, mixed, many colours, Is. 6d. per ICO; Scilla campauu- 
lata. blue and white, fine for cut bloom. Is. td. per 100; Allium 
latea. good yellow. Is. 6d. per 100; Ornith^galum (Star of 
Bethlehem) free bloomer, Is 6d. per 100; Anemone nemo- 
rosa plena (double wood Anemone), pure white, fine for out 
bloom, or rock work, Is. 6d. per 100; yellow Crocus, fine, 
Is. 6d. per 100; Italian Hyacinths, blue and white, Is. 6d. per 
doz ; Lilium candidum, pure white, fine for cut bloom, Is. 6d. 

{ >er dozen: Vallota purpurea (Scarborough Lily), deep scar- 
et, 4d. each 3s. per doz.; Calla tothiopica (Lily of the Nile), 
4d. each, or 33. per dozen. All the above sent c »rri»ge free, on 
receipt of cash with order, from-B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, 
B attle, Basset. _ 

HRCHIDS FOR AMATEURS.—130 warm and 

v cool sorts, growing in pots, baskets, and cork, from Is. 
each. Send for returnable list —WOOD'S Plant Club, Kirk- 


ORCHIDS 


MANY THOUSANDS. PRIMU1AS. 

A special feature. See coloured plate In Catalogue. 
Primulas. Is. 6d. doz.; 3s. for 30 Calceolarias and 
Cinerarias Bame prices. Magnifl:ent strains.—RYDER 
k SON, Sale. Manchester. 


Azaleas, Heaths, Ferns, Rhododendrons. &c. The best iu 
the world. A. JOHNSON & CO., 23, Leadenhkll stiver, 
London, E.C., continue to receive the highest of testi¬ 
monials (unsolicited) from large Orchid Growers, stating the 
ORCHID PEAT supplied by A. J. & Co. is by far the best 
they have ever used. Samples can be seen at above address, 


or forwarded on application free of charge 


on non CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all the 

UUjVUU finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 Inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants, 
extra strong plant*, repotted into 5i-inch pots, 2s. 6d. each. 


F LOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-iD., 

504-in., 50 3-in. packed in case* and sent to rail for 7a. 6<L 
Cash.—H. GODDARD. Pottery. Dennet-road, Peokham. 

•DREEHOLD BUILDING LAND FOR SALE, 

-L suitable for fruit growing and garden purpose*, adjoining 
station at Ashford. Middlesex, near Richmond and Twicken¬ 
ham, £0 ft frontage, 12 j ft. deep, £20 a plot, or fa. per month, 
water, gas, roads made, free conveyance. Plans - Mu. FIELD, 

3, Buckl c rabury, E C. _ 

XKT ANTED. —A good trustworthy Gardener, 

» ▼ apply p£WA»D8, Leominster. 
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WASTED EFFORT IN FLOWER¬ 
GARDENING. 

Somb of the opinions expressed in the article on 
this snbject by 44 W. R.,” on page 343 of Gar¬ 
dening of the 1st of September, are, I believe, 
not in accordance with those of many who are 
interested in horticulture ; and I would submit 
some remarks on those of his statements which, 
I believe, will not be generally agreed with, the 
words in italics being his own: 41 In a garden, 
mere size is nothing to boast of.” True, but it 
is size, properly made use of, which enables a 
large variety of beautiful things tobe cultivated. 
*' 1 Great size is against good gardening. ” Cer¬ 
tainly not, if a capable man (backed up by the 
interest taken, and good taste of, the owner) is 
at the head of affairs, with a sufficiently numer¬ 
ous staff of intelligent subordinates, thereby en¬ 
abling him to produce combinations and effects 
impossible in “a cottage garden;” and if 
44 our gardens to a great extent are laid out in 
an old-fashioned and bad way,” that is a difficult 
matter to correct without sacrificing favourite 
old trees, shrubs, and plants, though much can 
be gradually effected it the owner and the head 
gardener are alive to taking advantage of oppor¬ 
tunities to introduce the numerous beautiful 
things, new and old, to be found in the catalogues 
of leading nurserymen—more, in fact, than can 
be advantageously displayed in one garden, how¬ 
ever great its extent. And I must admit that 
inexcusable monotony is apparent in adherence 
to great masses of the same old flowering shrubs, 
Ac , instead of introducing a judicious selection 
of the newer kinds varied in the colours of both 
foliage and bloom. Still a garden is not a work 
of Nature, but an artificial arrangement of 
vegetation from various countries, and these all 
require constant attention; therefore numerous 
walks are necessary (see the frequent notices, 
“ Please keep off the Grass ”) for gardening opera¬ 
tions, and edgings must be kept trim. Nor is this 
“a lot of useless labour and time expended which 
ought to be bestowed on the growth of plants,” 
for a garden is nothing unless it is neat. And 
a sufficient staff must be maintained to attend 
to all operations ; or, if this cannot be afforded, 
ornamental trees and shrubs requiring a less 
constant attention must be substituted m place 
of the too numerous flower borders and walks. 
The beauties of * ‘growing and flowering Grass ” 
are universally admitted, but are out of place 
within the precincts of artificially constructed 
pleasure-grounds and gardens ; and even if 
studded with “fair bulbous flowers and other 
plants,” its appearance during much of the year 
would be most deplorable, and impracticable 
for walking on. Few persons desire more walks 
than are absolutely necessary, but a “narrow ” 
walk bears a hideous resemblance to an open 
drain. Further on, “W. R.” qualifies his 
severe condemnation of walks by admit¬ 
ting that 14 they are essential;” but are they 
not to be kept clean and trimly edged ? 
The appearance of 44 one of the finest places in 
England,” as described, shows plainly the want 
of taste and length of purse of the owner, or the 
Inoompotency of the head gardener, who, at the 
alack times, and year by year, might gradually 
cover 14 the vast waste of long naked stretches of 
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earth,” even if under the shade of trees, with a 
beautifnr carpet of snch easily-rooted things as 
Ivies, St. John’s Wort, Ac., and still nave 
time for “ a thorough preparation of one portion 
of the garden each year ;” but certainly an ex¬ 
ceptionally good gardener is required to contend 
against the want of interest, bad t&Bte, and ignor¬ 
ance of an owner. In a large garden a variety 
of styles can be advantageously introduced, 
and some spots, which need not be very large, 
may be attractively arranged in carpet-bedding, 
the tasteful brightness of which will afford 
an admirable contrast to the beds of hardy 
flowering and foliage shrubs, bulbs, herbaceous 
plants and annuals. Watering must entirely be 
governed by the nature of the subsoil, but no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down, for, 
certainly, 44 once a-week ” during very hot 
summers is not sufficient for, say, soil resting 
immediately on pure sand, and mulching is 
generally very offensive to the eye. Nature is 
always beautiful, but a garden is only man’s 
museum of some things which he admires, 
collects rather indiscriminately, and huddles 
together, often necessarily formal, and, there¬ 
fore, sadly lacking in Nature’s harmonious 
grouping. W. Weston Turnor. 

# % Size. —If Mr. Tumor looks at many 
ardens he will find that, generally, the best 
ower gardening is in small or smallish places. 
To garden really well requires much taste, skill, 
and energy, which are rarely found together 
sufficiently strong to cover a very large place. 
In the case of trees, such as forest and other 
trees, which take care of themselves, the more 
extent the better. The best private gardens, 
even when conducted by able men and good 
gardeners, are rarely, in purely gardening 
features, so well done as smaller places. A 
very instrnctive thing, too, is that cottage 
gardens, which are always small, are frequently 
prettier than larger gardens. 

Walks.— Numerous walks are quite wrong 
and unnecessary in by far the greater number of 
places in which they are used. Anybody who 
observes a large number of gardens will surely 
see this for himself. It did not matter much 
when labour was cheap, but it is very important 
now to save expense in this direction. The worst 
of it is, not labour only but good effect is lost, 
because one of the commonest ways of spoiling 
the beauty of the garden is by needless walks. 
The reason the cottage garden pleases is because 
in it the walks are only necessary ones. If 
anybody is in doubt as to wh&t needless walks 
are, they have only to look at any French 
public garden, which is generally quite dis¬ 
figured by them. Nothing is Baid against 
neatness, but where there are many walks there 
is enormous labour. Theie are hundreds of 
miles of garden walks in England that are un¬ 
necessary. The walks should be well made, 
right in colour, and well kept. Of course, the 
walks should be proportionately—not need¬ 
lessly—narrow, but broad in relation to their 
wanls and the look of the garden about them. 

Flowering Grass. —Growing and flowering 
Grass is certainly not out of place. All the 
farms of England areof “artificial construction,” 
as well as the pleasure grounds; and the remark 
wonld apply to every piece of cultivated land. 
Lots of people have found beauty in Grass already, 
and enjoy spring flowers in it. They do not 


leave it, as Mr. Turnor supposes, for its appear¬ 
ance to be deplorable, but out it at the usual 
time of cutting meadow Grass. By using flowers 
which ripen their leaves and die down before 
the hay has to be cut, the plant* do not snffer. 
Of course, if people want to walk or play on the 
lawn they must mow it- It is the exce^B of it 
we are fighting against. In addition to the 
fresh-mown lawn we have the added beauty of 
the growing Grass with the flowers in it—two 
charms instead of one. 

Grouping. —The position here maintained is 
that grouping in a garden may be as natural as 
anywhere else, and that we may have all the 
colour and all the variety we seek without any 
stupid formality. It is quite possible to bavo 
44 Nature’s harmonious grouping ” in the 
garden.—E d. 


THE HEATING OF GREENHOUSES, AND 
THE ATMOSPHERIC REQUIREMENTS 
OF PLANTS. 

44 J. G. S in his article in Gardening, 
August 25th, page 331, on 44 Heating Small 
Greenhouses ana Conservatories,” is somewhat 
confusing in his statements of the atmospheric 
requirements of plants. He admits that plants 
remove carbonic acid from, and restore oxygen 
to, the air, but proceeding straightway to reason 
upon insufficient data, he proves that the same 
gas (carbonic acid) is at once a food and a poison 
to plants—a food when it comes from the lungs 
of animals, a poison when it oomes from the 
furnaces of our manufacturing towns, the gas¬ 
lights of our habitations, or the troublesome 
stove of the amateur's greenhouse. The main 
facts of the case as stated by “ J. G. S.,” are 
doubtless correct. Plants live chiefly on car¬ 
bonic acid, but they do not usually thrive in the 
neighbourhood of manufacturing towns, Ac , 
where the percentage of their favourite gas is 
somewhat greater than in the country air ; but 
that they do thrive in an excess of carbonic acid 
is proved by the common practice of Cucumber 
growing, Ac., where large quantities of this gas 
are thrown into the atmosphere of the house or 
frame from the decomposition of the litter, spent 
tan, or other fermentable matter, used to assist 
the heating, and the luxuriant growth of the 
plants amply proves that a moderate excess 
of carbonic acid—far more, in fact, than is often 
found in the oases referred to—does no harm, but, 
if anything, promotes the well-beingof the plants. 
It is evident, therefore, that we must look 
further for the cause of injury to plants by the 
products of combustion. Coal, as is well known, 
contains sulphur, and this sulphur, when 
burned, forms sulphurous acid, and eventually 
sulphuric acid, both very deleterious to plant 
life. Coal-gas also contains sulphur, often in 
sufficient quantity to injure plants ; hub some 
other of the constituents of coal-gas are poison¬ 
ous, so that a slight leak from a had joint is 
very often fatal to plants. Burning oil does not 
usually oont&in sulphur, hut a portion is mostly 
volatilised and converted into acrid fumes which 
are very injurious to plants. The same may be 
said of coal and gas, which are often only par¬ 
tially burnt. Carhonio oxide, however, is the 
most injurious product of incomplete combus¬ 
tion. It is a strong poison to all animals, ahd, 
probably, also to plants; at aby t&be, ttr doer 
them no good, and if we wish to hays stover Ih 
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our greenhouses thi points to be borne in mind 
are that we must burn fuel which is free from 
sulphur, and the carbon must be all converted 
into carbonio acid, no half-burned vapours being 
produced, or we shall certainly fail to realise 
our aim. “ J. G. 8.” also attaches undue im- 

r >rtance to the presence of ozone. Perhaps, if 
tell him that a comparatively small percentage 
of ozone in air has been proved to act as a direct 
poison to animals, he will hardly believe me — 
but it is so ; and if ozone be really beneficial to 
animals, it is only when present in minute 
proportion. I do not think it has ever been 
proved to have the slightest beneficial effect on 
plants, whatever proportion may be present in 
tho air ; in fact, if, as has been supposed, plantB 
produce ozone, it cannot be expected that they 
will again utilise it. Ozone, however, can look 
after itself, being produced, independently of 
the gardener, in quite as large proportion as is 
desirable or necessary ; and the best thing we 
can do in regard to the heating of greenhouses 
is to see that the products of combustion are 
conducted outside, or, if this cannot be done, 
rendered innocuous before being allowed to 
mix with the atmosphere of the greenhouse. 

Black Hamburgh. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ASTER GROWING FOR EXHIBITION. 

I SPENT a very instructive half-hour lately in 
the garden of a successful amateur exhibitor 
of Asters, and w'ho has been so for years past, 
having taken many first prizes in large open 
classes when the competition has been both great 
and keen Mr. J. Nation, to whom these re¬ 
marks apply, is well known at all the local flower 
shows in the West of England, extending from 
Bath to Exeter. Therefore, to learn something of 
the way in which he treats his plants that pro¬ 
duce the winning flowers which I have so often 
seen and admired, as well as adjudicated upon, 
w as the object of my visit. The inexperienced 
gardener is inclined to think that successful 
exhibitors of flowers or fruit are in possession of 
some secret in the management oF the plants 
they cultivate, and will not divulge it on any 
account ; but this is a mistake. I have been 
much amongst them (exhibitors), and I have 
ever found them willing to describe their treat¬ 
ment down to the minutest detail. The whole 
secretof successful flowerorfruitgrowingforshow 
consists in its being a labour of love. The most 
choice selection of subjects and expensive appli¬ 
ances to boot, gobutalittle way when the manage¬ 
ment is not right. An exhibitor's life means 
a long season of toil and watchfulness, and 
unless one is prepared for such discipline he is 
not likely to figure prominently in the exhibition 
prize list. I have thought it necessary to write 
thus much because the successful Aster grower 
to whom I have referred does not devote the 
whole of liis time to his garden ; on the contrary, 
most of the labour is done after the day’s duties 
are over, so that his success is the more remark¬ 
able. Owing to the number of flower shows at 
which Mr. Nation exhibits his Asters, he has to 
grow several different varieties, as well as a large 
number of plants ; but the Victoria and the 
quilled varieties are the sorts most generally 
called for by the compilers of prize schedules ; 
but occasionally such varieties as the Emperor 
and the Washington are mentioned. I was 
much struck with the two last-mentioned 
varieties, as they were carrying wonderfully 
large and well-formed flowers, the produce as 
will be supposed of plants in the most vigorous 
health. The Victoria Aster is grown in much 
the largest numbers, and I am sure it would be 
impossible to find a more satisfactory lot of 
plants. About twenty plants of each colour of 
tho V ictoria, Paeony-flowered, and the quilled 
are required to furnish flowers in sufficient quan¬ 
tity—which means for these sorts only there 
are more than 50 shades of colour to be dealt 
with—a formidable number certainly, for all 
but the most enthusiastic cultivator to take in 
hand ; but my friend evidently does not think 
so, for there isn^t the least sign of any flagging 
in his efforts. The 

Seed is sown in frames and boxes, and the 
plants are brought on in this way until it is time 
to plaat them out There is no doubt that this 
grower is favoured with a good holding soil ; 
but he assured me that, even with such g>od 
lasxd, he had to manure heavily to keep up its 


fertility, for without plenty of manure and root 
moisture to force the grow th there is no chance 
of success. Not only is the manure used to 
nourish the roots in the soil below, but a good 
mulch of the same material is spread on the sur¬ 
face between the plants when they have grown 
about 6 inches high. Besides this, I noticed in 
walking round two large barrels filled with 
manure-water, with which the plants were 
freely supplied. The ordinary reader will 
think, no doubt, that, after having provided so 
much, that nothing more was required to have 
flowers of high class quality in abundance ; but 
they would be mistaken, for even in the climate 
of the west of England my friend finds it to be 
advantageous to protect the flowers with glass. 
When he transplants his stock he marks out a 
space of ground that some glass lights which 
he has will cover. This space is filled with 
plants in rows about 9 inches apart and 
about the same distance between the plants 
in the low, or a little less. About ten days 
before the first show takes place the lights 
are placed over the plants for the purpose 
of protecting the flowers from rain, as well 
as from very bright sun. A few strong posts 
and stakes are quite sufficient to support the 
glass-lights about 12 inches above the tops of 
the plants, which allows the air to circulate 
freely between them. With regard to the use 
of lights, I must say that I was surprised to see 
that the plants were in no way drawn up through 
having the lights over them. Of course, the 
lights keep off the rain from the roots as well as 
from the flowers, but I have already mentioned 
the two barrels filled with manure-water. The 
reader will now understand more particularly 


A SIMPLE WAY OF GROWING ALPINE 
PLANTS. 

One of the simplest of all ways of cultivating 
alpine plants is in a small rocky bed or border 
(as shown in the annexed illustration) arranged 
on the turf of some part of the garden cut off 
by trees or shrubs from the ordinary flower¬ 
beds, without any of the pretentions of the 
ordinary rockwork ; one of these will give much 
greater satisfaction than many a pretentious 
“ rockwork,” and by the exercise of a very little 
judgment is readily constructed so as not to 
offend the nicest taste. Having determined the 
position of the bed or border, the next thing to 
do is to excavate tho ground to a depth of 
2 feet, and to run a drain from it if very wet. 
If not, it is better let alone, as a good deal of 
the success depends upon the beds being con¬ 
tinually moist, and in dry soils, instead of drain¬ 
ing, it would be better to put in a substratum of 
spongy peat, so as to retain moisture for the 
stony matter that the cavity is filled with. As 
to soil, rock-plants are found in all sorts ; but a 
good turfy loam, with plenty of silver or river 
sand added, will be found to suit a greater 
number of kinds than any other. The compost 
should be of a somewhat spongy character, and 
if not naturally so, it should be so made by the 
addition of well-decomposed leaf-mould, Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, or, failing these, peat. If any adjacent 
trees or shrubs are of a nature likely to send their 
roots into the mass of good compost prepared 
for the rock-plants, it will be desirable to dig a 
narrow drain as deep as their lowest roots, and 
fill it in with concrete to the surface; this 
will prevent the alpine plants from being 
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An alpine or rock border. Engraved from a photograph sent by Mr. R. A. Bradley, Field Head, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


why their presence was required in such a 
season as we are passing through, when most of 
us are wishing for some dry weather. Before I 
close this note I should like to say that I have 
not so fully described all the details of this suc¬ 
cessful exhibitor’s culture with a view to making 
it appear that the same course of treatment must 
be followed in every case to insure success. In 
the instance I have referred to it is necessary, 
owing to the large number of shows attended, 
and the superior class of flowers which are 
demanded to ensure success. I should be sorry 
to say a word that would deter anyone from 
exhibiting Asters at local shows, because in many 
cases such high-class flowers as Mr. Nation’s 
would not be required to take a leading place 
in their prize lists. However, when flowers of 
first-rate excellence are required then what I 
have written will be useful. J. C. C. 


Old White Lily(Lilinm candidum).—Three 
years ago I purchased some of these bulbs, and 
thought I would try a means of propagation 
mentioned in Fish’s “ Bulbs and Bulb Culture.” 
I picked off a few of the outer scales, which I 
planted in a wooden box and set on the green¬ 
house flue. In the spring most of the scales had 
begun to grow; this I left in the box till the 
autumn, when I planted the small plants in 
psaty soil, among Rhododendrons, which 
afforded thorn shelter. They are now good 
plants, and most of them flowered this year. 
The parent bulbs have not suffered, as I have 
just transplanted them, and they have grown to 
an enormous size. I have put all the scales that 
fell off when moving them in a box, which I in¬ 
tend treating in a similar manner, and, I hope, 
with equal success.— A. H. S. 


starved by their more vigorous neighbours. 
With this should be incorporated the smallest 
and least useful stones ana dSbris among those 
collected for the work, so that the plants to 
adorn the surface may send down their roots 
through the mixture of earth and stone, and 
revel in it. When this is well and firmly done 
the larger stones may be placed half in the 
earth as a rule, and on their broadest side, so 
that the mass, when completed, may be per¬ 
fectly firm. Have nothing to do with tree roots 
or stumps in work of this kind ; they crumble 
away, and are at best a nuisance and a disfigure¬ 
ment to a garden. The intervening spaces may 
then be filled up, half with the compost and half 
with tho stony matter, and the smaller blocks 
placed in position, the whole being made as 
tastefully diversified as may seem desirable, 
taking the size of the structure into considera¬ 
tion. When finished it should be like a bit of 
rocky ground, stones of different shapes pro¬ 
truding—here, a straight-sided one, under the 
lee of which a shade-loving plant may flourish ; 
there, two in juxtaposition, between which a 
cliff alpine may find a place. Two or three feet 
will, as a rule, be high enough for the highest 
points of rock borders of this sort, though the 
plan admits of considerable variation, and it 
may be tastefully made twice or thrice as high. 
In some of our public and private gardens want 
of means is given as an excuse for the presence 
of the hideous masses of rockwork tnat dis¬ 
figure them. The plan now recommended is as 
much less expensive than these as it is less 
offensive! R. 


Cardinal Flower (Lobelia cardinalia).— 
There are few fiper.or more distinct perennisik 
plants than this, when grown as a bedder, as 
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then its rich and striking character is effective 
and telling. We should always be on the alert 
for noting happy effects in the garden, and 
one may be created with little expense and 
trouble by planting this Lobelia, famous for its 
rich colouring both in leafage and flowers, the 
latter a subdued but striking crimson. It 
looks well in round beds, and this is a good 
way to employ it profitably ; but also plant it 
in the borders and on the higher portion of the 
rockery. It can scarcely be called hardy, but 
in favoured spots will survive without harm. 
The safest plan is, however, to lift the plants 
when their beauty is over and put them in a cold 
frame, covering with mats when the weather is 
unusually severe. With this treatment they 
will keep safe until spring, when they may again 
be transferred to the open. This Lobelia should 
have a rich, moist soil, moderate shelter, and, 
if placed in a high position, support to the 
flower stems, if likely to be levelled by winds 
or rains. I have also seen the Cardinal Flower 
made good use of in converting a swampy por¬ 
tion of the garden into a paradise of beauty.—E. 

T .ilium superbum.— It is a late season for 
Lilies, and some of the more tardy blooming 
forms of auratum will not flower till quite the 
close of the autumn. The wet weather has, in 
many instances, done damage to Lilies, even the 
common hardy Tiger Lily being attacked by 
disease. L. superbum, however, seems to tie 
doing very well. It is a charming kind, and 
anyone having a moist, cool spot may hope to 
see it thrive well. It requires a peaty compost, 
with a little leaf-soil, and danger from stagnant 
moisture should be guarded against.— By fleet. 

5327.—Tropseolum epeciosum.— There 
is a splendid plant of this growing on the west 
wall of a house near Peaslake, Surrey (sandy 
soil). Under apparently similar circumstances 
of site and soil—every kind of care taken 
—I have completely failed ; have produced 
only shrivelled, meagre flowers ana plants. 
Tropseolum speciosum is as capricious ana way¬ 
ward as some children ; there are no rules for 
idance. In Shropshire it grows easily.— 
B. 

- **J. E. H.” must have been very for¬ 
tunate if he got Tropseolum speciosum to grow 
in a south-west aspect at Lyme Regis. In north 
Lancashire and Westmoreland it flourishes 
against a hedge or wall facing east, where it gets 
no sun after eleven o’clock. The specimen referred 
to In Westmoreland was at first planted in a 
south-west aspect, with its roots sheltered from 
the sun by other plants ; but it did not flourish 
till transplanted to the east side of the house. It 
grows vigorously in Scotland, but I have never 
seen it doing well in the south.—L. D. 

5446. — Hollyhock disease. —This is 
a very troublesome disease, and no one can 
tell whether .the fungus would be destroyed 
by cutting down the plants in autumn, 
and covering them with soil. When I took 
charge of the garden where I am now I deter¬ 
mined to start with clean Hollyhocks on new 
soil, and obtained a collection of the best varie¬ 
ties from the North of England. They were 
warranted “ free from disease.” Alas—alas! 
before they were planted out in the spring the 
mysterious brown spots appeared on the under¬ 
sides of the leaves. I picked them off as Hie 
disease appeared, and dipped the plants in a 
solution of soft-soapy and sulphur water. They 
were dipped three times, and I thought I had 
mastered the insidious parasite. Indeed, the 
plants made splendid growth, and produced 
towering flower-spikes ; but when at the height 
of their bloom the disease again appeared—and, 
no wonder. The wild Mallow plants were 
smothered with it, and probably the dust in the 
sunbeams were the deadly spores travelling 
with the wind. I believe I have kept it 
under by inuring the plants to a hardy growth. 
They have been left to take their chance in the 
open ground for three years, and are this 
season quite free from it; but all the Mallows 
have to be destroyed. I ought also to say that 
Hie weather destroyed all the plants, except 
those planted in a dry border and sheltered 
from the north by a good fence.—J. D. E. 

5431.—Creepers for a north wall.— The 
hardier kinds of Clematises, such as Jackmani, 
rubella, vitioella rubra grandiflora, and Flam- 
mula do very well in a north aspect. Pyrus 
japonica, of which there are several varieties, 


Kerria japonica, and the winter-flowering Jas¬ 
mine are also suitable. A neat deal, however, 
depends upon the amount of light the wall gets. 

If high trees keep off light there will be but 
little chance of success. Plenty of things do 
well away from the sun if they get plenty of 
light and air.—J. C, B. 

5368.— White Cape Hyacinth (Hya- 
cinthus candicans).—Sow the seed in spring. 

If sown now it will not come up. Sow in 
fine, sandy soil, in a cold frame, and when the 
plants are well up put them in the open. Look 
well to watering, and when they die down put 
them in shelter without disturbing them. The 
following March, plant them 2 inches apart in 
good ground, and take them up again at the 
beginning of the winter. The following year 
they will bloom finely, if they are put 3 inches 
deep in soil that has been deeply dug and well 
manured. To produce a good effect put a score 
of bulbs in a clump.— Byfleet. 

5539.— Late Chrysanthemums.— It is 
not safe to keep Chrysanthemums out-of-doors 
after the first, or, at least the second, week in 
October. As a general rule, a slight frost will 
not injure them until the colour in the blossoms 
is developed. While the blossom buds are in a 
green state a sharp frost does no harm. Such 
plants as Heliotropes and Tuberous Begonias 
would be no guide to the amount of frost Chrys¬ 
anthemums would bear.—J. D. E. 

5527.— Sawdust stable manure.—I fail 
to see why this should produce woodlice, but it 
might produce fungus, if of light woods, such as 
deal. Sawdust, in itself, is not of much value 
as manure. But when it has been used as a 
litter in the stable, it becomes valuable from 
what it contains, and if burned much of its 
value would be destroyed. I should say leave 
it in a heap, and let it ferment, covering the 
heap with a thin stratum of soil to arrest the 
escape of the ammonia evolved by fermentation. 
—E. H. 

5544. — Destroying wireworms in a 

garden.—This question is asked to a weari¬ 
some extent. There is nothing that can be put 
on or into the ground that will destroy them, 
except it is strong enough to kill the plants 
also. They do not breed in a cultivated garden, 
and they would not be likely to come in the 
manure. They are bred in the pasture land, 
and are brought into the garden in turf. They 
can be destroyed by putting slices of Carrot or 
Potato on the end of a pointed stick, and bury 
the bait about 3 or 4 inches in the ground. The 
bait must be examined daily and the worms 
killed. Rape cake is said to kill them; they 
eat so heartily of it that they burst themselves. 
I much doubt it.—J. D. E. 

5390.—Dressing for a newly-made 
lawn.—By no means think of applying any 
Cocoa-nut fibre ; this has a most injurious effect 
when mixed with soil in the open air. By far 
the best dressing for Grass is some light, rich 
material, such as fine leaf-mould, very old hot¬ 
bed manure (sifted), or what answers admirably, 
and is always obtainable, road sweepings, which 
contain a large proportion of short manure. A 
little soot, nitrate of soda, or both, will be 
found a much more suitable addition to the 
above than guano.—B. C. R. 

5514.— Relaying a lawn.— The best way 
to level an uneven lawn is to strip all the turf off 
first; then pare off the high places into the 
hollows, make all firm and level, and then lay 
down the turf. If much filling-up has to tie 
done, the loose soil must be well rammed. Cut 
the turf in straight lines, 1 foot wide, and cross¬ 
cut at 3-feet intervals, so that all the turves 
may be of the same size.—E. H. 

6613.— Relaying a tennis-lawn.— Any time during 
the months of October or November is a good season for 
laying down turf on a lawn. By doing it early the turf 
has a chance to get thoroughly established before the lawn 
is required for use.—E. H. 


5548.— Is a Bouvardia a half-hardy 
plant?—A Bouvardia is not a half-hardy 
plant in the sense that is generally understood, 
although it is as much so as a Dahlia. This is 
one of those nice points that can only be satis¬ 
factorily settled by custom; what custom 
allows should be accepted with good grace. I 
think the judges were right in withholding 
the prize from a collection of half-hardy flowers 
that contained Bouvardias.—J. C. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 

HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI¬ 
FLORA. 

Tins is one of the finest autumn-flowering 
shrubs that we possess, and where so situated 
that it has been kept at least fairly moist 
throughout the summer it is now profusely laden 
with its large, pyramidal-shaped, densely packed 
clusters of blossoms, which are of a creamy-white 
colour, but in a sunny aspect become, some time 
after expansion, tinged with rose. This Hydran¬ 
gea is seen to great advantage when in a mass, 
as, for instance, if a bed be planted with it the 
autumn display will greatly surpass that of any 
of the tender bedding plants, which by now 
have lost a good deal of their beauty. It is a 
subject that well repays liberal treatment, and 
if a bed be filled with it the display of 
bloom is heightened if the plants are 

g one over early in the spiing Before the 
uds commence to grow, and all straggling 
shoots cut back to a good eye, at the same time 
removing any weak or exhausted wood. A liberal 
top-dressing of well decayed manure will be 
of great service, or if this is not done, the same 
results may be attained if the plants are occa¬ 
sionally watered with liquid-manure during the 
summer months. In the case of this Hydrangea, 
if the situation be at all dry, by far the best way 
is to make the bed below the level of the sur¬ 
rounding ground so that it can be frequently 
well saturated with water. This Hydrangea 
can be readily propagated from cuttings formed 
of the current season’s shoots, put in sandy soil 
in a cold frame till rooted. Besides its value as 
an outdoor shrub it is often crown for Covent- 
garden Market. By liberal feeding a fine dis¬ 
play of bloom is obtained from plants in com¬ 
paratively small pots, and during the London 
season they find a ready sale. The principal 
care in connection with them is to keep the 
plants well supplied with water and the foliage 
clear of red spider and mildew, both of which 
are sometimes troublesome, especially if the 

E lants are kept rather close to induce them to 
loom early. Liberal syringing and plenty of air 
are the two best antidotes for these pests. P. 


Thomv Shot Bush (Aralia spinoea).— 
The list of autumn-flowering trees ana shrnbs is 
by no means an extensive one, and among those 
few that bloom at this period a front place must 
be assigned to this Aralia, which is now usually an 
object of great beauty. It is a fast-growing shrub 
that reaches a height of 12 feet or thereabouts, 
and pushes up from the base numerous shoots 
that quickly reach an equal height. The huge 
compound leaves render it an imposing sub- 
tropical-like plant, while, of course, its beauty 
is greatly enhanced when in flower, for the 
blooms, though small, are borne in large termi¬ 
nal, upright, much-branched panicles, which 
have a grand and imposing appearance when 
crowning such a noble mass of foliage. As a 
single plant in good soil, this Aralia is seen to 
very great advantage, as there is then plenty of 
room for the full development of the foliage. 
Few subjects are more readily propagated than 
this, as rooted suckers may often do detached, 
while cuttings of the roots grow away freely and 
soon form plants.—T. 

6606.—Moving a Privet hedge.—A Privet hedge 
may be moved now, or in the spring. If the hedge is large 
the top should be out in considerably.—E. H. 

-This may be done any time between the first week 

in November and the last week in March, bat November is 
the best, as the plants have time to become well eetabiiehed 
during the winter.—J. D. E. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
29 th to October 6th. 

Planted out Pinks in the beds. A little old manure and 
fresh, turfy loam had been worked in about a fortnight 
ago. I like to plant early in October, and then the plants 
get well established before Jaok Frost comes along lifting 
things out of the ground and rupturing the roots. 
Divided Daisies, and planted several small circular beds by 
the side of walks. Several beds, in shady positions, have been 
filled with white and coloured Primroses. Replanted Box 
edgings. I do not care to see them too large, as they 
harbour slugs and other insects, and take up more time in 
cutting and keeping in order. Repaired the turf on lawn 
in one or two places where worn with much treffio. The 
bedding plants are still bright, and I am reluctant to begin 
olearing the beds for the planting of bulbs, and other 
spring-flowering subjects. Many of the hardy plants in 
tne borders, and in masses on the lawn, are very bright 
and fresh, notably the Japanese Anemones, and many 
dusters of Asters, or Star-worts, the bright blue of Aster 
▲melius being very effective. Potted bulbs for forcing; 
these include Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tulips, Bermuda Lilies 
(L. Harriet), Tuberoses, and Freesias. The two last named 
have been oovered with old leaf-mould in a pit for the 
present; but the Dutoh bulbs are plunged overhead in 
coal-ashes in the open air. The Bouvardias, Libonias, and 
winter-flowering Begonias have been moved from a pit to a 
house, where a little artificial heat is used. Poinsettias 
are placed in a light position in the stove. Put in Caloeo- 
laria cuttings in oold frame, the less in the nature of 
coddling these have the better, and 1 like to give them 
plenty of room—3 inches apart is not too muoh if the 

E lants are to get strong and well famished. The best soil 
> a nice, fresh loam, though it should be closely scanned 
for wireworma Put in a lot of cuttings of Roses in a oold 
frame; the kinds are chiefly perpetuals, and they are 
planted two-thirds of their length in the ground, and the 
soil pressed firmly around them. Groups of Asters have 
been very fine. A goodly number were grown in a specially 
prepared bed for lifting and putting in pots for the decora¬ 
tion of the corridors, &o. The whites have been specially 
good and useful, both for potting up and also as cut 
flowers. Hoya bella is very effective as a basket-plant in 
the stove ; this is the second time of flowering this season. 
When well done it is oharming. The chief difficulty is 
to keep the compost in a fresh, elastic condition, and to 
this end it is always grown in rough peat and charcoal, 
and, when necessary to encourage growth, a little weak 
stimulant is given—either a spoonful of Clay’s, or some 
other fertiliser, in a pot of water. The Gold-leaved Elder 
is deserving of a plaoe everywhere. 11 is easily propagated 
from cuttings. The earliest Chrysanthemums have just 
been plaoed under shelter. A little warmth will be bene- 
fioial m ripening the growth ; of oourse, there will be no 
artificial neat used—nothing beyond the sun’s warmth 
passing through the glass. Arrangements have been made 
for covering a long south border of dwarf French Beans, 
which are still full of pods, some still very young, with 
nets of sufficient thickness to keep off any light frost. 
Filled a oold frame with cuttings of various bedding 
Violas. They will root during the autumn, and be in 
nice condition for planting out in spring. Mushrooms 
are now coming up thiokly on beds made in August. No 
fires will be used at present, nor so long as they can be done 
without. The surface will be sprinkled occasionally, but 
no heavy waterings will be required at present. Pricked 
off East Lothian and Brompton Stocks in boxes and pots 
Shall plaoe them in oold pit before sharp frost comes. 
Gathered seeds of Cockscombs ; good strains of these do 
not bear much seed, and it should be looked sharp after. 
One of the prettiest border flowers at this season is the 
Pyrethrum uliginoeum, a large white Daisy-looking 
flower. Finished potting up Callas. Earthed-up Celery, 
and gathered Apples and Pears. 


Greenlioufle, 

Double Petunias.— Where these plants are raised 
from cuttings struck towards the end of summer, so as to 
admit of their getting well established before winter, they 
bloom muoh earlier, and produoe larger quantities of 
flowers the season following than when tne propagation is 
deferred until spring. Cuttings that were put in some 
weeks ago will now be in a condition for potting off; put 
them in 8-inoh pots; these will, in most oases, be large 
enough to winter them in. Cuttings of these Petunias 
that have already been potted should have the points of 
their shoots pinched out to cause them to break back, as, 
to get stout, bushy specimens, they require to be furnished 
with enough branches near the bottom. They should 
have a compost, consisting of moderately light loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. A shelf near the glass, in a house 
or pit, where they will be exposed to the light, is the best 
position for them. Old plants that have flowered during 
the summer, and were out close in some weeks ago, and 
have since made fresh growth, may now be partially shook 
out and put in smaller pots-such as are from 4 inohes to 
6 inches in diameter will be large enough. Give them soil 
such as reoommended for the newly-struck stook, and treat 
them similarly through the winter. Managed in this way 
they will be in a condition to bloom earlier Dext season 
than the younger examples. 

Single Petunias.— Any exceptionally fine varieties 
of single Petunias that are worth keeping require to be 
treated in the same way as the double ones. Plants that 
were struck from cuttings during the latter part of 
summer will oome in well for filling hanging-baskets in 
spring, as they will flower much earlier than seedlings. 
Their weaker growth, with the natural disposition the 
shoots have to hang, make them more suitable for use in 
this manner than the double kinds. 

Pelargoniums. — Cuttings of the large flowered 
varieties of Pelargonium, and also the fancy sorts, that 
were put in when the plants were headed down in July, 
will now be struck, and ready for potting off; 3 inoh pots 
will be large enough for them at first Turfy loam, of a 
moderately free nature, that has laid together in a heap, 
with about one-sixth of rotten manure mixed with it, and 
a little sand, is the material that answers best for these 
kinds of Pelargonium. Young plants of the early-flower¬ 
ing sorts of Pelargonium that were struck in spring should. 


if not already in the pots they are intended to bloom in, 
be moved to them at once ; such as are 6 inohes in diameter 
will be large enough for them, as there is nothing gained 
by giving them too much root-room. When either young 
or old Btock of this section have larger pots than necessary 
they make gross, sappy shoots, whioh are more inclined to 
run to leaf than to bloom. Ram the soil in the pots so as 
to make it quite solid ; use it in a slightly moist state, but 
not wet When it is in the oondition advised the plants 
will not require watering for a week after potting. 
S3 rings them slightly overhead in the afternoons at the 
time of closing the house or pit they occupy. Keep them 
as near the glass as circumstances will permit. These 
early-blooming kinds are exceptionally short jointed, and 
when they are grown in a house where they get plenty 
of light generally do not need much stopping ; but if the 
plants are not sufficiently bushy the points of the shoots 
may be again pinohed out. Where this is requisite it must 
be done at once, for these early-flowered Boris, that are 
intended to be kept in warmth during the winter, so as to 
have them in bloom about Pel ruary, must not be stopped 
muoh after this time, or it will interfere with their bloom¬ 
ing. See that the plants are quite free from aphides, on 
the first appearance of which fumigate. If the stock is 
now got free from these insects they will not be likely to 
give much more trouble through the winter. 

Stove. 

Allamandas.— Where there is the means of keeping 
up a moderate stove temperature these plants will go on 
blooming for the next six weeks, during which time their 
flowers will be found very useful for cutting; but where there 
is not enough heat to keep up the necessary growth it is 
better to treat the plants in a way that will induoe a state 
of rest. With a view to bring this about water should be 
withheld until the leaves flag ; after allowing them to 
remain in this oondition for a day or two, give a little 
water, but not so much as would moisten the soil to the 
extent that is done earlier in the season when the plants 
are in full growth; after this apply no more water until 
the leaves again flag, then give a partial watering. By 
repeating this a few times all growth will be checked, and 
the shoots will gradually harden, and shed most of their 
leaves. Allamandas that are planted out should be 
similarly treated. If there is sufficient heat they may be 
kept flowering for some time yet; but where the case is 
otherwise allow the soil to get dry ; when turned out in a 
bed the plants will not so soon flag, as the roots, having 
more spaoe to spread in, manage to extract more moisture 
from it than is possible when they are oonfined to a pot. 

Dlpladenlas.—These fine olimbers may be treated in 
the same way as advised for the Allamandas, excepting 
D. Boliviense, whioh will flower in a lower temperature 
than any of the others. When the plants are reduced to a 
dormant state they may be allowed to remain with the 
soil all but dust dry until the beginning of the new year, 
when the branches should be cut back to within a few 
eyes of where they were shortened to last winter. After 
this they must be shook out, and repotted in new soil. 
Where there is plenty of heat at command the plants will 
keep on flowering for five or six weeks yet. The roots of 
Dipladenias are at all times more impatient of moisture 
than those of any other stove species with which I am 
aoquainted, and when there is less heat than the plants 
like it is neoeseary to be even more oareful in this matter. 
The Bolivian speoies should be kept drier during the 
dormant season than at other times, but it must never be 
allowed to have its roots so dry as those of the other sorts 
require to be. 

Caladluxns.—Most of the kinds of Caladium will now 
be inclined to go to rest, except 0. argyrites, the foliage of 
whioh can easily be kept fresh and nealthy in moderate 
heat. The larger-leaved varieties 6hould have the water 
supply reduoed—gradually giving them less until the 
leaves have died down, after whioh they may either be left 
in the pots in the stove until the time for again starting 
them into growth, or, if room Is an object, the tubers may 
be kept in paper bags filled with dry sand ; but, in this 
oase, they must not be allowed to remain where there is 
not sufficient heat; they should not stay long where it is 
much under 60 degs., for, though the tubers sometimes do 
not suffer if oolder than this, it is not safe to so trust 
them. In a cool stove heat 0. argyrites will keep its 
leaves fresh and health} 7 , and it is desirable to so manage 
it, as they are very useful for mixing with cut flowers, 
amongst which, in any kind of arrangement, they are very 
effective. 

Alooasias.—Though these plants are mostly evergreen 
the}' will now, in the majority of oases, be approaohing a 
state of rest, consequent on which the roots must be kept 
drier. Yet, in thus helping them to assume a dormant 
oondition, they must not have their roots so dry as their 
near allies, the Calaiiums, otherwise they will suffer. 

Alocasia macrorhiza varlegata.— To grow this 
species well it requires to be especially created. Suckers 
that were taken off with some roots attached, and potted 
some time back, will now have got sufficiently established 
to need moving into 7-inch or 8 inoh pots, in which they 
may remain during the winter. In a warm stove this 
Alocasia will keep moving gently until spring, when, with 
an inorease of warmth. It will want a liberal amount of 
root room. It likes very rioh soil; one-third rotten 
manure, such as an old Mushroom-bed will afford, is not 
too muoh to mix with two-thirds of good, turfy loam ; in 
this, with a good sprinkling of sand, it will grow 
luxuriantly. Keep the soil moderately moist through the 
winter, and let the plants have plenty of light. 

Thomas Baixxs. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The autumn is the best season for taking possession of a 
garden. There is usually more leisure to think over and 
carry out any little alterations which may be neoessary to 
make the plaoe fit in with our own ideas. All alterations 
may not be improvements, but the average human being 
oraves for change, and there is abundant soope throughout 
the country for intelligent supervision in making garden 
improvements, especially as regards the planting of trees 
and shrubs. If only a small part of the money which 
for the last twenty years or longer has been spent upon 
bedding plants had been laid out upon trees and shrubs, 
what a different aspect would now be presented. A group 
of the Oedar of Lebanon on a lawn, if not a Joy for ever, 
will, at least, be the admiration of every passer-by for I 


several centuries. In like manner a group of Planes, or a 
specimen Tulip tree, or a duster of Hollies, are calculated 
to give a tone and character to any plaoe, that will annually 
increase in effectiveness. The planting of bulbs for spring 
flowering should begin as soon as the beds are cleared. 
Pansies and Violas may also be planted. It may be neces¬ 
sary to give a dressing of manure unless the land is in good 
order. Many persons treat their flower beds as they do 
their lawns—keep them without manure, and wonder the 
things are not satisfactory. Flowers and Grass require 
manure as much as do fruits and vegetables. The month 
of Ootober is a good season for dividing and transplanting 
hardy herbaceous plants. As a rule, at this season, the 
soil works cleanly, and if in the removal a patch of bulbs 
is displaced no great harm will be done. Bulbs in the 
mixed border so often oome to grief that, where possible, 
in the culture of choice bulbs I should reoommend a 
border being given up to them altogether, the spaoes 
between to be made gay with a sprinkling of annuals. 
Seeds of annuals of all kinds should be looked after. Old 
bedding Pelargoniums required for stook must be secured 
before frost comes. 

Fruit Garden. 

This is the season to prepare for Peach oulture. Both 
the Peach and Nectarine are luscious fruits, and no house¬ 
hold in this country is likely to be glutted with them. A 
roomy glass-house, with just artificial heat enough to keep 
out frosts in spring, is a desirable addition to even a small 
garden, but the days for producing good Peaches in the 
open air are not yet over. If planted in good soil, suoh as 
will grow good Wheat and Barley or Beans, the growth 
kept thin, and insects kept down, or rather banished, by 
the timely use of specifics they do not like, there will be no 
lock of good Peaches or Nectarines. Some pains should 
be taken to improve the site by the removal of the bad 
soil, if necessary. In the case of replanting walls from 
whioh old trees have been removed the changing of the 
soil beoomes imperative. We are now having beautiful 
sunny weather to put colour into the late fruits, and ripen 
the wood. The maturation of the wood is a moet important 
matter: everything depends upon it. Last year the 
ripening began too early—almost before the growth was 
completed, and the oonsequenoe was the blossoms lacked 
size and colour, and many of the fruits did not set properly. 
This was specially notioeable on poor lands, where it 
was impossible to supply, by artificial means, the short¬ 
comings of nature. If the present fine weather con¬ 
tinues for three or four weeks, it will be worth muoh to 
the fruit-grower. The best three early Peaches I know are 
the Alexander, Waterloo, and Royal George, and these 
three form a nice suooession for the early house. Figs are 
ripaning fairly well in the open air, though the season, 
except in the sunniest positions, has not been so good as 
last year. Thin training of the branches and the encourage¬ 
ment of surface-rooting are the chief points in their 
oulture. The plants under glass are producing their 
second orop, and may he helped with liquid-manure. The 
Cape Gooseberry is not muoh grown, but it makes a nice 
dish at this season. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Proceed with the earthing-up of the late Celery when the 

S lants and the land are dry. Borne care must be exercised 
1 folding up the leaves to keep the soil out of the hearts, 
either by tying them together with a pieoe of matting, or 
folding a strip of paper round ; or else a boy holds up the 
leaves, walking backwards along the row, whilst a couple 
of men, one on each side, place the soil against the plants 
with spades, breaking it up well as they go on. I saw an 
amateur the other day earthing-up bis Celery with a 
trowel. He has plenty of time, ana does all the work of 
his garden himself, and very excellent crope he grows. 
He was holding the plants up with one hand whilst he 
oarefully piled up the broken-up soil with the other, 
pressing it well around the stems. It was a work of time, 
but he nad plenty of leisure, and seemed to take a pride 
in his work, whioh is not too common nowadays. We 
have had several rather sharp frosts, but up to the time of 
writing French Beans have escaped, and as these are so 
useful it will be advisable to cover up the last sown rows 
on the south border; a few nets or mats, thrown over 
some temporary erection of hoops or bent sticks, will save 
them for some time. Any spare seeds of Peas may be 
sown now in boxes, and plaoed under glass; the young 
green tope are very useful for flavouring soup, and a 
suooession may be kept up all winter, if desired. It is 
only a question of saving or buying a few quarts of Peas, 
and aiiy of the oommon, cheap, early kinds will do. The 
harvesting of the spring-sown Onions ha9 been late this 
year, but for the most part the orop has been a good one. 
These cannot well be kept too oool. If the bulbs are well 
ripened frost will not injure them in the least, but they 
must be kept dry. Tie up Endive and Lettuces to blanch 
as they are required. Lay down Broccoli with heads to 
the north. E Hobday. 
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Work In the Town Garden. 

Beds of well grown Asters are at the present time among 
the most attractive features in the town or any other 
garden. For massing I consider the Dwarf Chrysanthe¬ 
mum-flowered kinds decidedly superior to all others, on 
account of their large, brightly-coloured, and well-formed 
flowers, and their oompaot and floriferous habit. The 
Victorias throw the largest and finest blooms, but they 
grow so tall, and henoe need either a large bed, or else to 
Be plaoed in the third or fourth row in mixed borders. A 
new variety called the “Comet’* is very attractive, the 
ground colour being pink, with a distinct shite stripe 
down eaoh side of the petals. Asters should be kept 
moist at the rootp, and the tall kinds supported by neat 
sticks and ties, if at all inolined to hang their heads. 
8toots are also very fine just now; if not already done 
lose no time in sowing a good packet of the East Lothian 
or Biompton kind in a frame for next season’s display. I 
have lately been very muoh struck by the beauty of an 
unusually fine strain of the double flowered garden Mari¬ 
gold (Calendula officinalis). The blooms are very large, 
of a deep orange oalour, and double to the very centre. 
These plants succeed just as well in the heart of a smoky 
town as anywhere, and I think few are aware how really 
handsome are the flowers of such a strain as that to which 
I refer. The tall Afrioan Marigolds are also in full beauty 
now, and are moet effective. The earlier flowering kinds 
of perennial Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) are now In 
bloom; one can scarcely have too many of these in a town 
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garden of any size. They will not only grow but bloom 
freely and well in almost any odd corner, and then they 
last so long and are so useful for cutting. There are many 
distinct varieties in cultivation now, and a wonderful 
variety of height, colour, and habit among them. In the 
greenhouse Begonias (tuberous) are more attractive than 
almost anything else. They must now have plenty of air 
and light, with little or no shade, and be watered only in 
the forenoon, and then not until they really require it. 
Primulas are in full growth, and should be kept constantly 
moist at the root, with abundance of light and air. 
P. obonica is one of the best of all cool-house plants, being 
an almost perpetual bloomer ; the stock should now be 
gone over, and added to if required. B. O. R. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 
Perpetual Spinach, or Spinach Beet. 
This is a moat excellent and useful vegetable, 
which can be had all the year round by making 
sowings at three different times—one in April, 
one in July, and another in September—devoting 
ground to it according to the demand. The Per¬ 
petual Spinach seems to grow luxuriantly on 
any soil and at all seasons of the year, and being 
a gross feeder, one can give the plants a good 
quantity of liquid or other manure. Often, in 
very hot, dry weather, the round-leaved or 
summer Spinach is liable to run early to seed ; 
therefore, it produces but few leaves, and those 
of only second quality. The perpetual sort, on 
the contrary, grows well in hot weather ; and, 
by feeding the plants freely with artificial 
manure, one is able to get from the spring 
(April) sowing alone a good supply during the 
summer and autumn. The second sowing must 
be made early in July, in order to give the 
plants time to get well established before win¬ 
ter, and from these one is able to have a good 
supply, in proportion to the size of the piece of 
ground devoted to the crop. The September 
sown lot comes in well in early spring. This 
Spinach is exceedingly hardy, and often, when 
the ordinary prickly-seeded winter Spinach is 
killed, it survives the winter unscathed. 

Ground for this Spinach is either dug deeply, 
or, better still, trenched, working into it, at 
the same time plenty of rotten manure for the 
roots to feed upon. The seed may be sown 
broadcast upon the beds, or in rows, as they 
afford a better opportunity for keeping the 
ground free from weeds, and if need be artificial 
manure can be sown between the rows, hoeing it 
in deeply with a draw hoe. I find superphos¬ 
phate of lime, or bone meal, one of the best 
manures for Spinach ; it seems to invigorate the 
plants in a very short time after being used. 
Liquid-manure from the farmyard is, however, 
quite as good, only it requires to be oftener 
used during the season. I find two good dress¬ 
ings of bone meal to carry a crop on for six 
months. The kinds best worth growing are the 
following :— 

White leaf, or Spinach Beet (Fig. 1).— 
The leaves of this variety when true are very 
numerous, broad, slightly undulated, and of a 
very light or yellowish-green colour. The leaf- 



Fig. 1.—White-leaf or Spinach Beat. 


stacks are somewhat larger than those of the 
Beet-root, and are of a paler colour than the 
blade of the leaf. A most excellent kind. 

Silvery Spinach, or Seakale Beet (Fig. 2). 
—A very fine and good kind, with large broad 
leaves, which are very much undulated, half- 


erect, and remarkable for the size of their 
stalks, often 4 inches broad or more, and mid¬ 
ribs. This variety has, when cooked, a very 
delicate acidulous taste. The blade of the leaf 
may also be used like the first-named kiod. 

WniTE curled Swiss Spinach Belt (Fig. 3). 
—This is almost as vigorous and productive a 
variety as the preceding one, with leaves 
equally white, but crimped and curled in a 
remarkable manner. The stalks and mid-ribs 
are not so broad as those of preceding kind, 
but they are of quite as good quality. C. 


Prolific Tomatoes. —Mr. J. Nicholson, 
who wrote the note on page 341 of Gardening 
for August 25th, under the above heading, has 
kindly sent me a very nice sample of the three 
kinds of Tomatoes there mentioned. For the 
information of those who are not acquainted with 
them, I may say that Nisbet’s Victoria is a 
small-fruited but extraordinarily prolific variety, 
with Pear-shaped fruits of a deop-red colour 
and delicious flavour, being in this respect far 
before any of the other small-fruited kinds. It 
produces fifteen to twenty fruits to a truss, and 
these are very closely set on the stem. At 
Chiswick this variety is considered identical 
with the Pear-shaped Tomato, and also with 
Moore’s Gem. King Humbert (syn. Ne Plus 
Ultra and Chiswick Red) is an angular or 
oblong shaped fruit of moderate size. It is 
very free, the trusses often consisting of twenty 
or more fruits, but the flavour is very inferior, 
and the fruit hollow and w f atery. The third 
variety is Hathaway’s Excelsior, a now well- 
known kind. The fruit is of good size, nearly 
round, of a deep red colour, and, to my taste, 
exquisite flavour—in fact, second to none. It 



Fig. 2.—Silvery Spinach or Seakale Beet. 


is not quite so heavy a cropper as some others, 
but, taking its quality into consideration, will 
take some beating yet.—B. C. R. 

5367. — Vegetable Marrow marma¬ 
lade. —Peel the fruits, and cut them into small 
dice ; pour over these a boiling syrup, made in 
the proportion of 2 lb. brown sugar to 5 pints of 
boiling water. Leave the cut fruit to soak for 
two days. Then drain off the syrup, and pre¬ 
pare a fresh one, as follows : To every 1 lb. of 
fruit add 1 lb. loaf sugar, the rind and juice of 
two large Lemons, 1 \ oz. of whole Ginger (put 
in a muslin bag); simmer the whole over a slow 
fire. When it begins to look clear add one wine- 
glassful of whisky, and when it becomes trans¬ 
parent take it off the fire. Care should be taken 
that the fruit is quite ripe when used.—M. E., 
Dxtblin. 

5461 and 5469. —Celery growing.— Celery 
for exhibition in August should not be sown 
later than Christmas. It would be safer to ask 
some gardener friend to raise a pan of seed in 
his greenhouse than trust to a hotbed of leaves 
at that time of the year. The hotbed should be 
got ready early in March to prick off the young 

S lants in. Cow-dung is the best manure for 
elery, and it need not be put in the trenches 
long before the plants are ready to be put out. 
It may either be mixed with the soil in the 
trench, or a thick layer be ^>utin the bottom'and 
covered over with fine soil in which to plant the 
Celery. The planting out should be done most 
carefully, each plant lifted with a ball, and the 
soil moderately pressed round the roots. After 


planting the plants should be well watered and 
shaded for a few days until they begin to pick 
up. As soon as they get well established liquid- 
manure may be applied. Soap-suds, mixed with 
a little soot and guano, help them wonderfully. 
A little salt maybe added later on. When the 
plants are large enough for earthing up t) e 



Fig. 3.—White Curled Swiss Spinach Beet. 


leaves should be gathered together by drawing 
the hands up the plant, and be tied about the 
middle with a piece of old matting. Fine soil 
or ashes should then be placed round the plants 
up to the tie, but not firmed about the plants, 
as is sometimes recommended. Firming the soil 
round the plant until it has made its full growth 
hinders it from expanding.—D. D., Korth 
Surrey. 

5515.— Dwarf French Beans in 
winter. —These will not succeed well in a 
lower temperature than 60 degs., and the atmos¬ 
phere must also be made genial by a frequent 
use of the syringe or the damping of floors. 
The plants should occupy a light position, or the 
flowers, during the short days, may not set well. 
They may be started in boxes, and when 5 inches 
or 6 inches high potted off in 5-inch or 8-inch 
pots. Transplanting has a tendency to induce 
fertility if done carefully.—E. H. 

5517.— Earthing up late crop of 
Potatoes. —In a general way, earthing up late 
Potatoes is beneficial, especially on heavy soils, 
and its tendency on such soils is, I think, in 
favour of early maturity. On very light land 
earthing up does not possess so much value ; but 
the sets mmst be planted deeper in the land if 
earthing is not practised, or the Potatoes will 
be of inferior quality. It is generally considered 
that earthing up facilitates the lifting of the 
crop, and, whether earthed or not, the tubers 
must be well covered with soil.—E. H. 

-If thev are not earthed up a portion of the tubers 

would be green on one Side, and their value would be 
considerably depreciated for cooking ; they would only do 
for pigs. Earthing-up the Potatoes would not affect their 
maturing to any appreciable extent.—J. D. E. 

5511.—Vegetables for spring.— Very 
much depends upon the means at disposal. If 
there are warm houses and forcing beds, the 
season is just beginning, and much may be done. 
For instance, French Beans may be grown in 
pots for succession all winter if a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs. can be obtained. 
Asparagus and Seakale may be started as soon 
as the foliage dies down. And this is just the 
beat season for making up Mushroom-beds. But 
if the supply has to come from the open ground 
from crops sown or planted now, the supply 
must be limited. Still, something may be done. 
A good Bupply of Cabbages should be planted, 
and Lettuce and Endive may be planted for 
salads. Spinach sown now will probably be 
useful in spring.—E. H. 

- Early Cabbages and early Cauliflowers are best. 

Little Gem (Sutton) is the best Cabbage, and Magnum 
Bonum (Sutton), the best Cauliflower.—J. D. E. 

5549.—Planting Potatoes and Broad 

B9ans in November.— There is something 
to be said on both sides of the question. The 
winter Beans this year in the fields are a good 
crop, whilst those spring planted are not so well 
covered. November planting of Beans, to a 
limited extent, on warm soils, for early work is, 
I consider, desirable, and pretty well the fane 
argument may be used in favour of planting 
early Potatoes at the same time ; bnt, somehow. 
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one or two who in my recollection began the 
practice after a time gave it np. In the firet 
place, the land was occupied for a long time with 
the crop (at least three months longer than is 
customary in ordinary spring planting), and 
whes Potatoes followed a green crop, it was not 
always convenient to get the crops off at the 
right time for planting the Potatoes. Then 
again, by planting in autumn we lose, in some 
measure, the benefits of winter cultivation, 
though this may be compensated for, in some 
degree, by using the fork freely in spring when 
the Potatoes push through the ground. On 
dry, warm soils, from the little experience I 
have had in autumn planting of Potatoes, the 
crop has been in favour of autumn over spriftg 
planting ; but as benefits have not been of so 
marked a character as to induce one to trust to 
it wholly, and in the case of heavy soils, I do 
not recommend it.—E. H. 

- I am satisfied from personal experience 

that you will gain nothing by planting Potatoes 
in November. The crop will not mature earlier, 
neither will it be less liable to disease. To go 
no further back than the present season, every¬ 
thing in connection with the Potato crop goes 
to show that the early-matured crops suffered 
the most from the disease. If your aim is to 
escape the disease, your only chance is to look 
out for the best disease-resisting Borts. If you 
decide to plant Potatoes in November, you 
should place the sets at least 8 inches under the 
surface.—J. C. C. 

5534. —Preserving* herbs for winter.— 
Your herbs are probably occupying a position 
where the soil is too damp during the winter. 
All kinds of herbs require a dryish soil, espe¬ 
cially during the winter. If you have not a ary 
sheltered bank on which you can plant them you 
should form one in your garden. This can be 
done by throwing out a trench 2 feet wide run¬ 
ning east and west. The open trench should be 
on the lower side, so that by placing on the 
north side the soil that is taken out a bank can 
be formed, and the trench in front will serve to 
drain the bank so formed. Next spring you can 
plant your herb3 on the raised soil, and I feel 
sure if the position is fairly sheltered that you 
will not experience any further difficulty in 
keeping them alive. Pennyroyal is a very diffi¬ 
cult herb to keep alive in many soils, so that 
your experience is not different from that of 
many otner people ; yet in some moist situations 
it is a common weed.—J. C. C. 

5509.— Potatoes for seed.—The best way to keep 
seed Potatoes is to place them in an open Bhed to dry for 
two or three weeks when first lifted, and afterwards set 
them, crown upwards, in a single layer in shallow trays, 
made with strong laths, and pack them, one upon another, 
in a light, frost proof room, till required for planting. 
-E. H. 

- They will take no harm if exposed to 

the light from the time they are taken up until 
they are planted. I spread mine out on the 
floor of a "well-lighted room as soon as they are 
taken up, and there they remain until planting 
time, if they sprout, as they generally do, I 
am careful not to injure the sprouts, as they 
' are thick, short-jointed, and of a good dark- 
green colour. Such plants start into growth at 
once when planted. —J. D. E. 

6507. —Vegetable Marrows.—Stopping the shoots 
of Vegetable Marrows does doubtless oonoentrate the force 
of the plant near its centre ; but in open air culture very 
few do it, and where there is room for the plant to strike 
out there is not much gained by it.—E. H. 

-The tips of the shoots ought to be stopped when 

they have run a yard from the main stem. The lateral 
growths which will be formed produce fruitful blossoms 
immediately. If the laterals are stopped the second leaf 
from the fruit it will swell all the more rapidly.—J. D. E. 


and the remainder in the herbaceous border. 
They have flowered continuously all summer, if 
the weather we have had here can be so called, 
and are still at it. They have grown large 
plants—bushes, in fact; from which I have 
already taken a good supply of cuttings, and 
from which I could take as many more. I will 
keep some of the old plants during the winter in 
pots in the house, but will principally depend on 
the cuttings for bloom next year. I have no 
doubt “ Oak worth” might still strike some cut¬ 
tings in the open air, given very sandy soil and 
good warm weather ; but if he can manage it he 
would, perhaps, be safer to try them in pots in 
the house, or in a frame with a gentle bottom 
heat.—J. Ni, iLditiburgh. 


FRUIT. 


6443. — Striking White Marguerite 
cuttings- —My experience of striking these is 
that the end of August or beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, and in sandy soil in the open, with slight 
shade to keep the leaves from flagging, is the 
best time and place for the operation, and 
also, in fact, for most plants propagated in 
that wav. Last year I got half-a-dozen cuttings 
from a friend who was leaving here for London, 
and struck them as indicated. I have no glass 
accommodation and space is a desideratum. 
After the cuttings had struck I potted three 
each in 5 inch pots, and kept them so during 
winter in my parlour window. They did not 


MANURE FOR FRUIT-TREES. 

Thebe are few operations connected with fruit 
culture upon which a greater diversity of opinion 
exists than that of applying manure to the trees, 
and anyone can verify what I state for them¬ 
selves by referring to any of the old works on 
fruit culture, where the application of manure 
is set down as the safest way of bringing on 
most of the ills that such trees are heir to; 
and I well remember how the rank shoots and 
unripe wood that trees in my boyish days pro¬ 
duced far more plentifully than they do now, 
were set down to the roots having come in con¬ 
tact with over-stimulating food, in the shape of 
manure of some sort or other. But, happily, by 
degrees, more light has been shed on the subject of 
fruit culture, as in the case of many other things, 
and we now find the most successful fruit culti¬ 
vators are the most liberal in their use of 
manure. I am well aware that even good things 
can be overdone, and it would be quite possible 
to overdo the supply of manure to trees that are 
already luxuriant enough ; but of this I am cer¬ 
tain—that gross, watery shoots are no criterion 
of a tree being strong enough to bear a crop of 
fruit, but are more frequently the result of the 
poverty of the surface soil where the roots 
ought to be having forced them to descend to 
the cold, ungenial subsoil, where they are out 
of the reach of the beneficent influence of the 
sun’s rays, and cannot, therefore, send up sap 
of the proper sort to make fruitful wood. But 
late in the season they make an effort to fetch 
up arrears of growth, and produce an over¬ 
abundance of green, half-ripe shoots that never 
can be made fruitful until the roots are en¬ 
ticed up to the surface again. I will sup¬ 
pose that the trees are freshly planted, ana, 
if the soil is good, and unexhausted by other 
trees or hard cropping with vegetables, it will 
not need any manure the first season—at least, 
not in direct contact with the root3, for I 
always mulch the surface of the soil over the 
roots, directly the planting is completed, with 
half-rotten manure, as it not only keeps the 
roots free from Budden changes of temperature, 
but it keeps them in a equable state as regards 
moisture, and as it rots away it draws the feed¬ 
ing rootlets to the surface for food; and once 
get them plentiful near the surface, fruitful 
wood follows as a matter of course, and it will 
be sheer neglect alone if the tree again lapses 
into an unfruitful Btate. But what is the oause 
of so many unfruitful trees being found in nearly 
all gardens ? Well, a correct answer could not be 
given to embrace all cases, but I must candidly 
say that the most fruitfal source of unfruitfal 
trees is simply 

Starvation.— Fruit-trees are, as a rule, well 
cared for at first, as they generally get plenty 
of attention the first few years ; but it is not so 
much at this stage of their existence, as later on 
in life, that they are likely to suffer, for the 
following reason—viz., the longer a tree of any 
kind stands on a given spot the more exhausted 
the soil in its immediate vicinity becomes ex¬ 
hausted, and if this exhaustion is not made good 
by applications of manure or fresh soil, the tree 
must of necessity get into a bad state from sheer 
want, for in the case of trees, as in that of 
animals, the want of food will soon tell its tale 
somewhere, and although the tree may continue 
to produce leaves and snoots, and even blossoms 
ana fruits, they will only be caricatures of what 
it had previously borne, or could still bear, if 


that a fruit-tree of any kind is planted in 
a garden, and has undisputed possession 
of the soil, as far as its branches extend, 
it will be found that the roots spread out quite 
as fast as the branches, and in a very few years 
every inch of soil is full of roots ; but as long as 
it can find fresh soil all goes well, but when this 
is exhausted, if the gardener does not come to 
its aid with freah supplier of food, the crops will 
diminish, and soon the tree will show signs of 
distress ; for if you look at the weight of crop 
that is removed from a fairly fruitful tree, it 
will be seen that this loss cannot go on year 
after year without plenty of good feeding to 
sustain it. But, as a rule, fruit-trees get but 
very little soil to their own undisputed possession, 
as in the majority of gardens one will find the 
soil full of hungry crops close up to the stems 
of fruit-trees. If the Vine borders get off without 
a crop, it is thought pretty good gardening, 
but for wall-trees a narrow footpath, more 
for convenience of walking than for the 
sake of the trees, is all that the trees can 
enjoy without constant molestation from spado 
and fork and the strong-rooting vegetables that 
are planted close up to them; while out in the 
open quarters, the idea of letting Apples. Pears, 
Plums, &c., have the soil entirely to themselves 
is hardly ever dreamed of, much less carried 
out. They not only have to struggle for exist¬ 
ence themselves, but have other even more 
voracious feeders sucking out every particle of 
food from the soil, as I am confident that 

Bush fruits, such as Currants or Gooseberries, 
or beds of herbs, Artichokes, and many other 
crops .1 could name, will live and thrive and 
starve the fruit-trees to death by reason of the 
abundance of their roots taking more than a 
fair share of the nourishment out of the land; 
and I am fully of opinion that if anyone 
wants good fruit they must make up their 
mind to keep such crops as I have named 
at a respectful distance from the fruit-trees; 
for if they do not, the best season that ever was 
cannot produce good fruits for us from trees 
that cannot find the nourishment for them. 1 
well remember the splendid crops of fruit that 
were grown at Barham Court, near Maidstone, 
Kent, in all sorts of seasons without failure ; 
but then the trees had sole possession of the best 
soil that could be found, ana the mulching on the 
surface was like walking in a farmyard, while 
the pot fruit-trees had layers of the richest cow- 
manure for the roots to revel in. There was no 
canker or split fruits there, but such specimens 
as made one wonder if they could possibly be of 
tho same kinds that they had usually seen 
growing under the name. It is sheer folly 
to talk of manure being dangerous ; for it is 
the lack of it that is the evil; and if anyone 
doubts it, let him take any treo he likes in hand 
at once, for now is tho golden time to apply 
stimulants for next year’s crop. Loosen the soil 
around the roots, and remove some of the surface 
until you find the roots, then give a good dress¬ 
ing of rotten manure. Cover this with fresh 
soil, aud finish off with a good soaking of water 
and if you do not find an improvement in next 
year’s crop, I shall be mistaken. It is when the 
roots are active, as they are now, that food is 
needed to fill up the fruit-buds and lay the 
foundation of next year’s crop; for if the trees 
are hungry and dry at the roots as well, no 
matter whether spring frosts are mercifal or 
entirely absent, there oannot possibly be a good 
crop of fruit, for the simple reason that the trees 
cannot mature them. 

Gosport. James Groom. 


grow much till" spring, when I potted them off _ r _ _, __ f _ 

singly in 3-inch pots till the end of May, when its roots oould find the means of swelling 
they were planted out, some in a window-box I them np to perfection. We will suppose 
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6471.— Moving Vines.—The first thing to 
do is get the compost ready, and this should 
consist mainly of good loam. A Vine border 
well made will last many years, and it ought to 
be composed of the best materials. To every 
load of loam I should put half a hundred¬ 
weight of crushed bones and a bushel of soot. A 
good Bprinkling of brick rubble or mortar rub¬ 
bish, too, helps to keep the soil free and sweet. 
If you do not care to go to the expense of a com¬ 
plete renewal of the borders, and wish to make 
the best of the natural soil, it will not be prac¬ 
ticable to replant so soon as if the border is re¬ 
made with fresh soil. Soil that has lain twenty 
years will need a deal of sweetening, and 1 
should certainly take the winter to do it in. It 
should be turned over repeatedly, and will then 
be in good oondition for planting in early in 
spring. It should, however, get a liberal allow- 
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ance of crushed bones. If this way is preferred 
the Vines will, of course, have to be laid in till 
spring. If new soil ia employed they may be 
taken up in the latter end of October. —J. C. B. 

6541.—Old Vines v. young ones.— Put in young 
\ men by all means, and not waste time in trying to restore 
to fruitfulness worn out old Vines. For on unheated house 
the Black Hamburgh is the best variety. If a white 
variety is wanted as well plant Foster's Seedling, but the 
Hamburghs should predominate. Any nurseryman ran 
supply them E. H. 

■-H the old Vines are healthy cut them back. You 

will get one well-ripened rod from each, which is all you 
can get by planting young Tines. If not healthy, plant 
young canes, and fo- * *»**«• '—» n—— 

true Bl ___ 

Seedling, or Buokland Sweetwater.— H. H. 


[ood 


E efc good fruit; so by simply planting out in go 
ut not too rich soil. Then later on CucumbL__ 
and Tomatoes will do well; in fact, cold frames 
may be kept filled through the year—that is, if 
there is time to do the work in.— Byfleet. 


ng __ 

»Td vinery the best drape is the 
Black Hamburgh, and for a white Grape Fosters 
ing, or Buokland Sweetwater.— H. M. 

- If the old Vines are in good health, they 

would be as good as young ones, or perhaps 
better. It might be necessary to dig out a con¬ 
siderable portion of the old spent border, and 
fill np the space with rich loam, to which has 
been added some good manure from the stable- 
yard.^ Crushed bones and mortar or plaster 
rubbish are excellent in the border. The mor¬ 
tar and plaster rubbish act mechanically in 
keeping the ground open. Black Hamburgh is 
the best Vine to grow. I renovated an old house 
filled with apparently worn out Vines from 
where this note ia sent, 
and now the Grapes pro¬ 
duced are excellent in 
quality and flavour.— 

J. D. E. 

5519. — Fruit-tree 
on a vinery wall.— 

Fruit-trees, as a rule, 
will not do much good 
under Vines, if the latter 
occupy all the roof. A 
Fig-tree would be the 
most likely to succeed. 

A Peach or Nectarine 
might do if there was 
light enough to ripen 
the wood ; or Tomatoes 
might be planted. But 
even these will not bear 
freely unless they get 
plenty of light, which 
can only reach them by 
curtailing the growth of 
the Vines.—E. H. 

Apple Echlinville 
Seedling. —As we are 
now drawing near to the 
Apple planting soason, 
and having had charge 
of a fruit farm in Wor¬ 
cestershire of two hun¬ 
dred acres in extent for 
upwards of fifteen years, 
and grown most of the 
leading sorts in exist¬ 
ence, I would like to 
draw attention to the 
merits of the Echlinville 
Seedling as the best to 
grow for profit, having 
tested its merits on all 
soils and situations. It 
is a free grower, and rare ly fails to bear a good 
crop of tine fruit in our most trying seasons. 
It may be gathered for kitchen use early in Sep¬ 
tember, and with careful usage may be kept 
until the end of January, and, unlike many of 
our best Borts, the wood never cankers.—W. W. 

5472.—Garden frames. — Why not fill 
some of them with Violets? Grow the plants 
well and they will give plenty of bloom in 
winter, and the frames can then be used for 
other things in spring. Lettuces could also be 

S own in them for winter use, and, if Christmas 
oses are grown in pots, they will bloom well 
in cold frames. Bedding Pelargoniums, Lobelias, 
Petunias, Ac., may be wintered in frames, if 
frost is kept out ; but tender things are, of 
course, better where fire-heat can be employed 
to drive out damp. If I had no other winter 
use for frames, I should be glad of them for 
sheltering Carnations, which generally are 
grateful for protection from the damp cold of 
our winters. By the aid of two or three frames 
the choicest kinds may be grown. In spring 
they shonld be utilised for raising Asters, 
Bahama, Phloxes, Stocks, and other things 
that are better for being sown and forwarded a 
little under glass. I grow hundreds of pounds 
of .Strawberries in cold frames, and anyone con 


JAPANESE WINDFLOWER (ANEMONE 
JAPONICA). 

A MONO hardy herbaceous plants this Japanese 
Windflower is, at this season of the year, one of 
the very best. It stands out conspicuously in 
borders with its tall, branching stems of fine, 
large, salver-shaped blooms, and big, Vine like 
foliage, which sets them of! to great advantage. A Rose-trek with many-coloured flowers on it 
There are two varieties of this fine Anemone, 
the one the typical (A. japonica), and the other 
a paler rose-coloured variety with broader leaves 


these highly-concentrated manuresare dangerous 
to tender-stemmed or foli&gcd plants if used in 
strong doses ; but if mixed with the soil, or ap¬ 
plied carefully as a top dressing, they are not 
only perfectly safe, but highly efficacious. There 
is an impression that Ferns do not like manure ; 
but if those who hold this view would apply it 
weak and often, they would soon change their 
opinion.—J. 

ROSES. 

WITH THE AMATEUR ROSE GROWERS. 


is a sight that one does not often meet with. 
But I was fortunate enough to do so not long 
since in one of my rambles amongst the amateur 
—this variety is called A. j. eleg&ns, and some- Rose growers. It was a large climbing Rose, 


times ia also called iosea and hybrida, and there 
is also a white variety (here figured) called A. j. 
alba, or Honorine Jobert, an extremely beautiful 


with only one set of roots ; but there was 
many as five different coloured Roses in flower 
upon it on the day of my visit, while there were 


kind, having a considerable disc surrounded several others that had either just gone out of 


with bright-golden anthers, which make it look 
like some gem richly set, and render the flower 
very choice in appearance. For catting to 
mingle with single scarlet Dahlias, this white 


Plants in Oua Rjupkrh' Gardkxs: White Japanese Windflower (Anemone japonic Honorine Jobert). 
Engraved for Gaedrninq Ii.li htkatkd from a photograph sent by Mr. K. A. Bradley, 

Field Head, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Windflower ia quite unique, and should be 
largely grown for this purpose, as the two 
associate well, and have a remarkably fine and 
telling appearance. The way to get fine plants 
is to trench or deeply stir the ground where 
they are to be planted, working in, when doing 
so, a good dressing of rotten manure, that the 
roots may run freely and have plenty to feed 
on. The right time to divide aua transplant ia 
just as the plants begin to move in spring ; but 
except for this purpose of increase, they should 
never be disturbed, as the less they are inter¬ 
fered with, the finer and better they grow. 

_ D. 

Manure for Ferns. — I have lately been 
trying Standen’s manure for Maiden-hair Ferns, 
and the results have far exceeded my expecta¬ 
tions. On some previous occasions I have been 
deterred from using it, as the tender fronds get 
browned, and, therefore, spoiled for decoration. 
About a teaspoonful is given to a G-inch or 7-inch 
pot immediately after watering, as then the 
powder gets moist, and can be w ashed down to 
the roots at the next watering. By giving a 
little in this way about once a-month during 
the growing season, we have now far finer 
plants in (i inch and 7-inch pots than if we hod 
shifted them into 10-inch pots. I find that all 
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flower or were showing bloom buds. There is 
nothing unusual in seeing a branch or two of 
another Rose growing upon that of another tree, 
the result of buds being inserted in the branches ; 

hut to find one with a 
dozen or more different 
sorts upon one eet of 
branches is what I never 
saw before. To mako the 
case quite clear, I should 
mention that Gloire de 
Dijon » the name of the 
Rose on which the diffe¬ 
rent Borts had been 
budded, and that it is 
trained to a wall, about 
]fi feet high. Some of 
the branches had been 
budded near to the 
ground, and others as 
much as 8 feet high. 
I noticed a vigorous 
branch of Marcchal Niel 
which had produced 
several flowers this sea¬ 
son ; as also had another 
of the Red Gloire de 
Dijon (Reine Mario 
Henriette). Several sorts 
of H)btid Perpetu&ls 
had made satisfactory 
growth, and were flower¬ 
ing at the time I saw 
them ; but what struck 
me as being somewhat 
out of the common way 
were some remarkably 
good blooms of that 
beautiful Tea Rose, 
Niphctos, which were 
both large and finely 
formed. Our old friend. 
Souvenir d’un Ami, M as 
also exceedingly fine. 
The vigorous nature of 
the Rose on which they 
aro budded evidently just suited these Tea- 
scented varieties. As I have already said, there 
is nothing new in budding one Rose upoP 
another in the way I have mentioned ; but it is a 
practice that is not so general as it might be, 
especially in the case of those who have not 
room to grow several plants separately. Given 
a good healthy stock that is making strong 
growth, it does not matter what sort of Rose 
it is ; one will do as well as another. The buds 
may be inserted at any time from the middle 
of June until the end of September, but 
August is the best month. If the bud has 
taken, the branch above the bud should be 
cut back close to it at the end of February fol¬ 
lowing. This cutting bock of the branch on 
which the bud is inserted U not absolutely 
necessary, yet by doing so more vigour is 
thrown into the bud. One of the prettiest 
uatural screens that I have seen for many a day 
for breaking the rays of the sun from a window 
which gets its full force nearly all day, I met 
with lately in a forecourt garden. The width 
of this little garden is about 10 feet, a gravel 
walk runs along by the side of the window, the 
remaining space being 0 rasa, with abed of Roses 
in the middle. In the centre of the bed is a 
plant of Gloire de Dijon Rose. From the top 
of the window to this RoEe in the centre of the 
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bed, wires hare been stretched about 18 inches 
apart, to which the growth of the Rose has 
been trained. There are five pieces of wire, and 
on every piece a shoot of the Rose has been 
trained, and which now reaches to the top of the 
window ; a very tall person can walk comfort¬ 
ably under it, so that a perfectly natural screen 
has been secured with a very little outlay ; and 
as all who know the character of this Rose will 
know there is a considerable increase in the 
number of flowers, for they are produced freely 
all along the branches. 

Rose hedoes. —Amongst yellow Roses the 
rettiest sight I have seen this season was a 
edge about 8 yards long of that old Austrian 1 
Brier Rose, Harrisoni. which is as remarkable 
for its hardy and free-flowering character as it is 
for its fine golden double flowers. One so rarely 
sees this Brier growing in such numbers that I 
was particularly struck with it, as every little 
twig was carrying its share of flowers. Hedges 
of the old Pink Cabbage Rose are not so un¬ 
common in country districts, neither is the 
Maiden’s Blush, both of which are very attrac¬ 
tive when they are in flower. The reader must 
not suppose that the owners of these hedges of 
Roses go to any expense in obtaining them. 
They simply take away the suckers from old 
plants and form them in lines without any pre¬ 
paration of the soil further than digging it up, 
yet there are many gardens in which the outlay 
is greater that do not get such a feast of Roses 
as some of the humble cottagers. J. C. C. 

Roses and bulbs. —“ He who would grow 
beautiful Roses in his garden, must first of all 
have beautiful Roses in his heart,” at least, so it 
is written in the Rev. Reynolds Hole’s “ Book 
about Rrses,” and I firmly believe it myself, 
and, further, think that the same gospel applies 
to the culture of bulbous flowers. The finest 
clamps of white Daffodils 1 ever saw, single as 
well as double, were grown in beds of Moss and 
Cabbage Roses, and I was told that neither the 
Roses nor the Daffodils had been disturbed for 
the last 20 years. These beds received a top- 
dressing of fine sifted manure every autumn, and 
in March the Roses were pruned, their strongest 
shoots being pegged down horizontally all over 
the bed. The Daffodils come up quite thickly 
among the Rose shoots, and when in flower, 
from the middle to the end of April, they are 
a sight worth seeing. Of course, I fully Know 
that Queen Rosa has a good healthy appetite, 
but, apart from that, she is not naturally exclu¬ 
sive, and bulbous flowers are of all others the 
best fitted as under growth; indeed, so far as 
my observations go, such things as Daffodils 
seem ever happiest at her feet. Just at the time 
the leaves of Narcissus die away, say in June, 
the Rose leafage covers the beds, and the bulbs 
go to rest amongst the Rose roots below. Many 
other bulbs besides Narcissi like a little root 
companionship below ground, and naturally 
obtain it, as all who have collected bulbs in their 
native habitats can testify. The Roses also 
naturally exist in hedges or thickets or among 
bushes with which they compete for head room 
above and for food below. — v. 

5526.— Roses for a light ahalv soil.— 
Only the most vigorous of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals are likely to do well in such a soil and 
situation as yours. You had better have them 
on the Manetti or Seedling Brier stock. The 
following are good hardy sorts : Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Paul Yerdier, Jules Margottin, PaulNeron, 
Magna Charta, Grandeur of Cheshunt, Charles 
Lefebvre, Madame C. Wood, Merveille de Lyon, 
Alfred Colomb, Baron de Bonstettin, and Jules 
Finger.—J. C. C. 

5528.— Treatment of a Marechal Niel 
Rose. — Your plant is evidently not very 
strong if it occupies a large tub, and is only 
3 feet high ; therefore, you had better let it re¬ 
main as it is, as in all probability it would 
receive a serious check if you turned it out 
now; at all events, wait another year before 
planting it out. With regard to the question as 
to which is the best way to grow this Rose, 
there cannot be a doubt that it is best to have 
the roots in a border even if it is outside the 
house.—J. C. C. 

-It will be best to leave the tub containing the plant 

aside the house. It would do very well if it were turned out 
of the tub, and then planted in the open ground, training 
the shoots into the house. Matlohal Niel is frequently 
grown in that way, and gives excellent results.—J. D. E. 
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5543.— Rose-buds dying off. “There is 
nothing unusual in the behaviour of your plant 
of Souvenir de la Malmaison Rose, as its flower- 
buds often come deformed, or refuse to open 
during the summer. It is a fault common in all 
the plants of it that I have ever seen, with the 
exception of last year, when it behaved splen¬ 
didly all the summer. The intense heat and 
drought just suited it; but in a general run of 
seasons this Rose doe3 not produce any perfect 
flowers until the autumn.—J. C. C. 

-“ Essex Amateur” may take comfort that 

he is in good company with Kose-buds turning 
brown. Last year a very dry one, the strong- 
growing Souvenir did well; in this wet one it 
has failed, and quite generally, too. The fibres 
or points of the roots have had to endure stag¬ 
nant water. If all others have flourished it is 
because from some hidden cause they have 
escaped the same difficulty. Either their roots 
have been better in kind or have eecaped the 
stagnation of water. With me, in places re¬ 
ceiving she affluent water from upper land, all 
strong growers have suffered severely, rotting 
in every stage of development throughout the 
summer, while on the same spot in 1887 every 
flower was clean and healthy. Good drainage 
beneath retentive and fertile soil, with abundant 
watering in dry, hot weather, will command 
success, otherwise good results are accidental, 
although not infrequent.—C. E., Lyme Begin, 

-It can only be owing to the cold and wet 

weather that the buds of Souvenir de la Mai- 
maison have rotted off. I am writing from 
another Essex garden, though, and must say 
that my plants of this variety are in great 
beauty. The buaheB are quite laden with the 
delicately-tinted blossoms. The heavy dews 
and not over cold nights, and warm, sunny 
weather by day, seem to suit them admirably. 
If the bads had not a chance to become dry 
once in twenty-four hours, I would expect them 
to drop off.—J. D. E. 

5533 — Mareohal Niel Rose. —Yes, cer¬ 
tainly, your rooted cutting of this Rose will 
flower if planted out as soon as it gets strong 
enough to do so. It does not require budding 
on any other stock. You ought to make a 
border for the roots along one end of the house ; 
it need not be more than 2 feet wide and the 
same in depth. The beat soil for this Rose is a 
heavy loam mixed with one quarter of its bulk of 
rotten stable manure. Make the border early 
this winter and put out the plant early next 
February. Train np the leading branch to the 
top of the front lights, and then along the top of 
them to the other end. The next year the 
branch so dealt with will produoe others at 
nearly every eye if the plant is a strong one. 
These young shoots may be trained up under 
the roof and over to the other side, so that in a 
year or two the whole of the roof space will be 
covered with the growth of the Rose. This is 
assuming, of course, that the plant grows in a 
satisfactory manner. You must not expect any 
flowers next year.—J. C. C. 

6479.— Fragrant Roses.— I should like to 
recommend “West Cumberland” two Roses 
that I have found both fragrant and hardy— 
Madame Isaac Pereire and Paul Yerdier. They 
are almost too hardy. They will put up with 
treatment that few other Roses will stand. 
Plant them badly, and at the wrong time of 
year, and they will thrive. Stick in cuttings 
anywhere and at any time, and they will strike, 
and be large and bushy in a few months. Bud 
from them under the most unfavourable circum¬ 
stances, every bud will take. They are a joy 
for ever to the inexperienced amateur, and I 
often wonder they are not more often recom¬ 
mended. I suppose they are old-fashioned. I 
have them as standards in a poor, sandy soil, 
and an exposed position, and they grow and 
bloom persistently.—R. N. 

5522.— Manure for Roses.— Both fish 
manure and soot are useful stimulants for 
Roses, but there is nothing equal to good farm¬ 
yard or stable manure for them. I prefer soot 
to fish manure. There is a great deal more 
manurial matter in soot than is generally sup¬ 
posed. When judiciously used, there are few 
plants commonly grown in gardens but what are 
immensely benefited by it. Mr. Govitt, a well- 
known amateur gardener at Tannton, told me 
only a few days ago that he had not used any 
other kind of manure but soot for his garden for 


the past seven years, and he grows both Rosea 
and Strawberries exceedingly well, as well as a 
variety of flowers and vegetables. He applies 
the soot to the surface of the soil, and either 
rakes or forks it in. The day I called upon him 
he was just clearing a piece of ground for 
autumn-planted Cabbage. Before the soil was 
dug a dressing of soot, nearly a quarter of au inch 
thick, is spread over the surface, which is all 
the manure the crop would get, and the 
condition of other green crops, such as 
Kales and Broccoli, made it quite clear that 
nothing more stimulating would be wanted to 
secure a good crop. For such vegetables as Peas 
and Scarlet Runners that are sown in drills the 
seed is sown in the usual way. A light cover¬ 
ing of fine earth is then Laid on them, and 
then a layer of soot, &-inch thick, and then 
more earth. For Roses a dressing of soot is 
laid on the surface between the plants every 
spring, and lightly forked in; and plenty of 
the dwarf bushes have growth now upon them 
nearly 6 feet high. For Strawberries the treat¬ 
ment is the same as for Roses, except that the 
surface is raked over instead of being forked. 
For the two last mentioned subjects, and all 
plants or trees of fairly strong growth, a 
dressing of soot laid on in the spring, and 
another about midsummer, £-inch thiok, will be 
found to be a very good substitute for stable 
manure.—J. C. C. 

HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FERNS IN ROOMS AND WINDOWS. 

If I were asked to explain the reason why so 
many fail to grow Ferns satisfactorily in rooms 
and windows, I should without hesitation say 
that it is because the roots get too much water, 
and the fronds insufficient light and air. I do 
not mean to say that this is the case in every in¬ 
stance where failures have occurred, but I am 
satisfied that many of them arise from these 
causes. No one can say that Ferns are not 
favourites with window gardeners. I have seen 
some very successful examples of Fern culture in 
windows. One lady in particular of my acquaint¬ 
ance has grown them for years in the most satis¬ 
factory manner in a window of a room with a 
south aspect, in which there is a fire not oftener 
than twice a-week during the winter and none 
in the summer. Having first supplied this lady 
with the plants, and from time to time with the 
soil when they wanted repotting, I am in a posi¬ 
tion to refer to them as a successful example of 
Fern culture in windows. The sorts of Ferns 
rown in this case are chiefly Adiantums, better 
nown a 4 Maiden-hair Ferns. Of these the selec¬ 
tion includes A. cuneatum, A gracillimum, A 
formosum, and A tine turn. There are only two 
sorts of Aspleniums. These are bulbiferum and 
fl&ccidum. Both of these are now fine plants. 
Each specimen stands on an inverted pot, which 
is 8 inches in diameter, and the fronds hang 
down below it. 

Blechnum occidentals is another that has de¬ 
veloped into quite noble proportions; as a 
matter of fact, it has grown so large that it has 
now to stand on the floor of the room. Two 
varieties of Pteris only are grown; these are 
P. scaberula and P. erotica albo-line&ta, which 
are not quite bo healthy as the others. Acting on 
my advice, this lady does not allow the fronds of 
the Maiden-hairs to be wetted at all during the 
winter and early spring; but occasionally 
during the summer—say, once a month—they 
are placed out-of-doors when gentle rain is fall¬ 
ing, which effectually washes off any dust that 
may have accumulated on the fronds. None 
of the other kinds of Ferns named get any 
moisture on the fronds during the winter, but 
a9 soon as warm spring weather sets in they are 
taken oat of-doors, and the fronds gently washed 
with water through a fine rosed water-pot. This 
treatment is continued about once a-week all 
the summer. With regard to applying water 
to the roots, the condition of the plants plainly 
show that it is administered with care. This 
lady has become anite a proficient in the use of 
the watering-pot Dy accustoming herself to de¬ 
cide whether a pa’ ticular plant requires water 
or not, by the weight of it when taken in the 
hand. To get practice in this way, and at the 
same time to gain valuable information, all 
that is necessary to do is to fill two pots with 
soil that is known to be rather dry, pressing 
it pretty firm ; then water one, leaving 
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the other quite dry. Half an hour afterwards 
let each pot be weighted in the hands, and it 
will be as plain as daylight which pot requires 
water (supposing it contained a plant) and which 
does not. There is no safer and surer method 
than this to ascertain whether a plant wants 
water or not, and, seeing it is a plan that is 
practised by many able plant growers, the 
reader may be sure it is a reliable plan to follow. 
How often does a plant require water ? is a 
question so often asked that 1 feel constrained 
to say that no one can tell without Beeing it, so 
much depends upon the character of the plant, 
the season of the year, and the conditions which 
surround it. As for instance, Ferns growing in 
a room where there is a fire constantly will re¬ 
quire watering at the roots three times where 
once would suffice for those standing in a room 
where there is a fire only once a-week. That 
Ferns, as a rule, get too much water during the 
winter is evident from the condition of those 
growing in windows in the spring ; they are 
often weak and in an altogether unsatisfactory 
condition. The same remarks apply to those 
which get into a poor state of health during the 
summer. At that season they often suffer from 
the want of light, as, if they are in pretty good 


that the water in some districts seems to favour 
the growth of Moss more than in others. To 
prevent this thoroughly scrub out the pots with 
soap and water before using them, be particular 
about the drainage, and use a fibrous, open, 
healthy soil.—E. H. 


MAIZE AS A WINDOW OR BALCONY 
PLANT. 

Maize, or Indian Corn, has much to recom¬ 
mend it to the notice of window gardeners, being 
easily grown and readily propagated. Its ap¬ 
pearance is quite distinct from that of anything 
else in the way of window plants, and it will 
make a luxuriant growth, even in the moat 
smoky and densely populated parts of London. 
If sown on a genial hotbed in February and 
potted on in rich well-manured compost, young 
plants of it will be strong and vigorous, and 
ready to place on the balcony or outside the 
window in May. As a central plant for a hang¬ 
ing basket or rustic stand, Maize is equal to a 
Dracaena in grace and beauty of outline, besides 
being much more hardy. It grows from 2 feet 
to 3 feet high, and its fresh, green, wavy leaves 
1 hang gracefully over the sides of the pots in 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

A lady correspondent of Gardening, “ Sophro- 
nitis, : ’ wants to know of a few more different 
kinds of cool Orchid, and the best place to get 
them. For the latter information I must refer 
her to the advertisement columns of this paper, 
as we cannot recommend anyone as the best 
when there are so many honourable firms en¬ 
gaged in the Orchid trade. I am glad she is 
pleased with Odontoglossum grande ; it is truly 
a superb plant. Another of the same section is 
O. Insleayi, the varieties leopardinum and 
Bpiendens being by far superior to the type ; 
it is now coming into flower. Another kind to 
procure is 

Mesospinidium vtjlcanicum, absolutely one 
of the most charming of Orchids, but, in pur¬ 
chasing, do not be tempted to buy M. roseum 
instead, as it is much inferior. If you have 
ample space get both, but by no means miss the 
M. vulcanicum. It is just coming into bloom, 
and will continue up till Christmas ; so this is a 
case in which you can try before you buy, which 
does not always occur. 

Odontoglossum (Erstedi is another plant I 
am sure “ Sophronitis ” would welcome, espe¬ 
cially the majus variety. It is flowering now, 
and will continue to do so for a long time. It 
may be grown with 0. Alexandras and such 
plants, but likes plenty of light. It is said in 
its native country to be frequently enveloped in 
fog, and that it requires to be kept moist all 
the year round; and “Sophronitis” is < xpert 
enough in Orchid culture to know that this also 
means a considerable reduction of the supply 
in winter. The flowers of this dwarf-growing 
plant are waxy in texture, from an inch to an 
inch and a half across, just a nice size for a 
lady’s hair, for ball or evening party. Its colour 
is pure-white, with just a faint tinge of yellow 
on the disc, where there are also a few red dots. 
This is a perfect gem for the ladies. “ Sophro¬ 
nitis,” however well she has succeeded, is not 
without complaints ; she is annoyed because 
there are no blue Odontoglossums. Well, it is 
a rare colour to some extent among Orchids, and 
had 1 known that this want would have been so 
keenly felt by any of my lady readers, I would 
have introduced them earlier, for we have the 
colour amongst Odontoglossums, although not to 
the extent it is to be found amongst the Vandas, 
and some other genera—Zygopetalums for in¬ 
stance. For a blue in an Odontoglossum I must 
direct Orchid lovers to the plant that so well 
commemorates my late friend and acquaintance, 
Mr. G. Ure Skinner, who discovered it in 
Guatemala, and seat it to this country about the 
year previous to the beginning of cool Orchid 
culture in England. It is a robust-growing 
plant, and one which, I think, enjoys a slightly 
warmer atmosphere than O. Alexandra ; so select 
a warmer corner, but do not make it so by ex¬ 
clusion of the pure, fresh air. This only pro¬ 
duces a stuffy, foul atmosphere, which mountain 
plants especially object to. 

Odontoglossum Urb-Skinneri is a large- 
growing plant, which produces light-green ovate 
bulbs, which are heavily dotted and freckled 
with purple. The leaves are broad and bold, 
nearly a foot long, and the spike attains a 
height of between 2 feet and 3 feet, bearing 
quantities of flowers, which are nearly 3 inches 
across, and which last long in perfection, and 
it blooms through the winter months. The 
sepals and petals vary from chestnut-brown to 
olive-brown, more or less mottled with brown 
and green ; lip, large, heart-shaped, wavy at the 
edges ; ground colour, mauve, approaching blue, 
mottled with white. This species should be 
bought when in flower, because if the blue is 
wanted it can be selected; but, as there is 
another form of the plant in which the ground 
colour of the lip is pale-rose, there might be 
some disappointment, and it might be visited 
upon the head of old “Matt.” It is a plant which 
has, I think, been too much neglected, and is 
no t near so plentiful as it formerly was. 

O. Harbyanum is another beautiful plant 
with blue in the flower ; it is a somewhat new 
introduction, and it has only just turned two 
years ago since it first flowered in this country. 
Since then, however, it has been introduced at 
various times, and in some quantity, so that it is 
within the reach of every grower of Orchids, and 
I should strongly advise my readers to invest in 
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condition, they are often used to ornament a 
table in some dark corner of the room, and the 
blinds, which are drawn down to prevent the sun 
from taking the colour out of the carpet, are the 
means of taking the life out of the Ferns, as it 
excludes the health-giving light. With regard 
to giving air to Ferns that are grown in windows, 
it is very necessary that the air of the room 
should be changed once a-day, except in very 
severe weather, and always from the top. If 
the window is open one hour each day through 
the winter it will suffice ; but at other times it 
should be open considerably longer, according to 
the weather. From November to the end of 
March that part of the room which the plants 
occupy should not exceed a temperature of 
50 degs., if it can be avoided, and in very cold 
weather 10 degs. lower will not hurt them. 
None of the Ferns w hich I have mentioned will 
bear a lower temperature with impunity for any 
length of time. With regard to soil, good peat 
ana one-eighth part of silver sand is all that the 
Ferns I have named require. J. C. C. 


5508 —Moss in flower-pots.—There is 
probably more than one cause for Moss forma¬ 
tion on the soil in flower-pots, especially when 
it gathers force so rapidly. Dampness is a 
primary cause, but I have thought sometimes 


which it is grown, and do much towards adding 
variety of outline to the most formal arrange¬ 
ment. There is a variegated variety, the foliage 
of which is profusely striped with creamy-white. 
This is an effective addition to the centre of vases, 
in which bedding Pelargoniums, Nasturtiums,and 
Lobelias are planted during the summer. B. 

Apply mg’ stimulants to Chrysan¬ 
themums. — I cannot agree with your corre¬ 
spondents (see Gardening, August 11th, page 
311, and September 1st, page 368) on the advis¬ 
ability of withholding stimulants from the 
plants until the crown or terminal bud is taken, 
for this reason, that the plants are shifted into 
their blooming pots some time in June. By the 
middle of August, when the earliest crowns are 
taken, the pots are for the most part full of 
roots, and tne soil is exhausted. Wow, if the 
plants have not sufficient nutriment, how can 
they produce strong, healthy, and well-formed 
buds ? Therefore, I think that when the pots 
are well filled with roots stimulants should be 
applied twice or three times a-week, not strong, 
and, of course, after the buds are taken increas¬ 
ing the dose.—H. S. B. 

Our readers urill kindly remember that we are alad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautyful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 
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this species; it grows admirably in the cool 
house, and blooms very freely, the flowers are 
large, the sepals and petals variously marked 
and bordered with yellow on a bronzy-brown 
ground, lip large, quite different in shape to any 
other species, the large heart-shaped front lobe 
being pure white; this, however, becomes yellow 
with age, whilst the basal part is heavily 
streaked with mauve or mauve-purple. It varies 
considerably in colour on different plants, but 
all the forms are exceedingly beautiful, 
Zygopeialums boast of a great deal of blue. 
They, however, require the warmth of an inter¬ 
mediate house, which “ Sophronitis ” says she 
has, with some Cattleyas thriving well in'it; and, 
as that is the case, it is just the home for a few 
of these plants. They Bhould be treated as pot 
plants. The pots should be well drained, the 
soil good fibrous peat, and a little Sphagnum 
Moss, and the plants should receive an abundant 
supply of water when growing. Less at 
the time they are in flower will suffice, and 
a little drying after the blooms have fallen will 
be beneficial, but do not neglect them at anytime. 
Zygopetalums are for the most part winter¬ 
blooming plants, and these have an additional 
charm for all amateurs, either lady or gentle¬ 
man, as they interest at the dullest time in the 
year, and serve to relieve the tedium of many a 
dreary day. The following are a few of the 
best kinds:—Z. crinitum is a strong growing 
but Bomewhat dwarf plant; the sepals and 
petals are green, streaked with brown ; the lip 
is white, veined with deep bright-blue—in one 
variety it is veined with rose colour or pink. 
Z. Mackayi is a tall, bold growing plant, exceed¬ 
ingly showy; the scape reaches a foot or two 
in height, and the raceme bears numerous large 
flowers, the lip large and spreading, white, 
thickly veined with, and striped with, blue. Z. 
intermedium is a similar but smaller plant than 
the last; other species with blue nowers are 
Maxillare, Gautieri, Burkei, Clayi, &c. 

Matt. Bramble. 


5455.—Violets for winter blooming. 

—It is rather late in the year for “Erin ” to 
think of •*getting ready” Violets for winter 
blooming, it is something like the cook rush¬ 
ing in when the dinner bell is ringing to know 
what is to be prepared for dinner. The Violet 
season has already begun. Marie Louise, 
New York, and one or two others are be¬ 
ginning to open their blossoms, and a succession 
will be kept up until next May if all goes well. 
If “ Erin” wants Violets this season, plants 
must be obtained which have been receiving due 
preparation since last spring, and are now fur¬ 
nished with plump crowns and flower-buds. 
These can be transplanted with safety and ad¬ 
vantage now and during the next two months, 
and the change of quarters will not interfere at 
all with their blooming. After they have 
finished flowering in April or May “ Erin ” can 
then make preparations for another season by 
dividing the plants and setting out each Bingle 
crown in nursery beds, where they must receive 
dueattention during the summer until transplant¬ 
ing time arrives again. The Russian Violet is very 
hardy, and does well in any sheltered border, 
but the other kinds mentioned by “Erin” 
require the protection of glass to perfect their 
flowers during winter. Here they do well in an 
ordinary frame without any artificial heat or 
other covering than the glass; but further north, 
in severe frosts, an additional shelter of mats 
would be necessary. The frame should be placed 
in a sunny position facing south. It should be 
filled with light, rich soil, resting on a sub¬ 
stratum of rotten manure, to within 6 inches or 
8 inohes of the glass. The plants Bhould be set 
about 6 inches apart from plant to plant, and 
8 inches from row to row. The lights need not 
be put on until November, as the few early 
frosts we get before that will do them good 
rather than otherwise. Daring the short days 
they will require very little, if any, water, and 
plenty of air on all favourable occasions. With 
these precautions “ Erin ” will get plenty of 
Violets.—R. W. Beachey. 

Bougainvillea glabra.— A plant of this beautiful 
trailer is now in fall bloom in the large greenhouse at Kew. 
It almost covers one of the gables, and forms a perfect 
curtain of its lovely lilac coloured blossoms. This is one 
of the most floriferous of all oool house plants, and its 
cultivation is of the simplest. One of its peculiarities is 
that each flower consists of only three heart shaped petals. 
—B OR. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and anetoert are inserted in 
Gardening/ res of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton - street , Covent - garden , 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
lishkr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers trill greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit , the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


5577. —Musk in winter.—Will someone kindly tell 
me how I oan best keep Musk in pots in the winter months ? 
—Ann. 

5578. — Mountain Ash berries.- Will someone 
kindly say what is the beet way of preserving Mountain 
Ash berries for decoration?—A. W. B. 

5570.— Propagating Escallonia macrantha.— 
Will someone please to tell me the best way, and the right 
time of year, to propagate this shrub?— Ardbiacila. 

5580.—Roses for back wall of a greenhouse.— 
Will someone please to tell me the names of two good 
Roses for the back wall of a greenhouse facing west ?— 
Bell Ringer. 

6581. — Forcing Violets. — Will some experienoed 
Violet-grower kindly inform me of the best sorts to force 
for early blooms, and the best method of forcing, giving 
details ?-Lbx. 

6582. — Heating a small greenhouse.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me which is the best and oheapest way of 
heating a small lean-to greenhouse, 7 feet long by 6 feet 
wide?—E nquirer. 

6588.—Large Peach and Nectarine for the 
open air.— What is the beet large Peach for growing in 
the open air, against a wall facing nearly south ? Also the 
best Nectarine?— P. L. B. 

6534.—An unsightly American Currant.—I 
have in my garden a large American Currant of an 
unsightly shape. Would it be safe to cut it down, and is 
this the proper time ?—Ardmaciia. 

6585. —Forcing Strawberries In pots.— Would 
some reader kindly tell me when to pot plants for forcing, 
what sorts are beet, and give general details as to manage¬ 
ment, temperature required, ifco. ?—Lex. 

6586. —Buttercups on a lawn. —Will someone 
kindly tell me how to get fid of Buttercup roots on a 
lawn ? They have grown very rapidly lately owing to the 
rain, and are spoiling the Grass.—M. J. W. 

6587. — Keeping Grapes.— Would some experienoed 
Grape grower kindly tell me when my Grapes, Black 
Hamburgh, ought to be out for keeping ? The Vines were 
started on the 1st of February.—A lly Sloper. 

5588. —Self Carnations. —How many different dis- 
tinot colours of self Carnations are there, and oan I get a 
named one of each variety which opens well ? Of course, 
I should want to know the names —Clarendon. 

5589. — Flowering Bouvardlas. — Can i hope to 
flower Bouvardlas in an unheated greenhouse, or in a 
sitting-room? If not, would it be wise to attempt to force 
them into flower in a small propagator?—T iiulr. 

5690.— Liliums for show.— Would any reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me when is the best time for potting 
these bulbs for show in the middle of August, and what 
sorts, besides L auratum, are best for show purposes?— 
Wylam. 

6591.— Vines, Cucumbers, and Roses.— I have 
a hothouse, 80 feet by 80 feet, and 16 feet high. Can I 
grow \ ines, Cucumbers, and Rose* in it simultaneously, 
and, if so, what kinds would be the most profitable?— 

PUDSBYTTE. 

65»2.-Uslng Cocoa-nut-fibre.—How thick should 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse be put on for mulohing? Should it 
remain on all winter, and should the bulbs tie planted in 
it, or in the ground beneath ? Are rabbits likely to molest 
it ?— Jasmins. 

6598.— Ivy losing Its leaves.— Will.Bomeone kindly 
tell mg the oft use of the common Ivy, thftt been o&tg- 
fully trained against a house wall, facing east, should lose 
its leaves, and what oan be done to prevent further spread 
of the mlsohlef ?—E. P. 


5594.-Hardy perennial plants.-I am making a 
border for these plants, about 200 feet long, and 10 feet 
wide, and want a number of good, old-fashioned plants, 
and also should like a little advice in planning the planting 
of the border ?—W. C. S. 8 

6595.— Fruit-trees near a manure-heap.— Will 
someone kindly Bay whether fruit-trees—Apples and Pears 
—would suffer any harm by making a manure-heap in 
does proximity to them—in foot, when the trees overhang 
the manure?— Jno. Wilson. 


5590. — Planting Strawberries. — I am taking 
possession of a house in north Wales the 1st of October. 
Will someone kindly inform me if it will be too late then 
to plant Strawberries? The garden is on a slope, and has 
the sun nearly all day long.—S. P. C. 


dow.—T ransplanting the Tree Mallow.— 
someone kindly tell me if the Tree Mallow transpli 
easily, and, if so, when is the beet time for moving ft 1 
5*™ »this year’s seedling, which is nearly 6 feet Ugh. 
it likely to be hurt by moving ?— Rajah. 


6693.—Rose for an old tree stump.—I have an old 
Ivy-covered stump of a tree, about 12 feet high. What 
Rose oould be recommended to be planted at its base, with 
the view of its growing up wild amongBt the Ivy ? Some 
strong-growing Rose would be wanted.—I. 

6599. — Treatment of Liliums. — Will someone 
kindly tell me what to do with such as the following 
Liliums: L. Harris!, L. Humboldti, L. Krameri, ho. ? Can 
I keep them in a cold frame during winter, and must 1 
oover them over with Coooa-nut-flbre ?—M. B. 

6600. —Vine In a Rose-house.—Would some reader 
of Gardrning kindly tell me whether it is possible to grow 
fair Grapes in a house devoted to Roeee, from which the 
frost is excluded, but which is never very warm; and, if ao. 
what is the best variety, and the beet time, for planting t 
—Lex. 


6601.—Claying a Rose bed.— I have a bed of Roses, 
planted last spring; they have blossomed well, considering 
the wet summer we have had, but, as It is very light sou 
here, would it be well to dig In some clay between them 
now, or would ordinary stable manure be sufficient?— 
E. M. F. 

5602.— Destroying Daisies.—Will someone kindly 
inform me of the beet method of destroying Daisies on a 
large crioket ground ? They increase so fast that it is 
almost impossible to pick them all up. Will acid destroy 
them ? If so, how should it be applied ? — Constant 
Subscriber. 

6603.— Bedding plants and Roses.— I have a 
large greenhouse which I intend converting into a roeary 
this autumn. I also keep my bedding plants in the same 
house. Will the fire which I must eventually have to keep 
out frost, &o., be in any way injurious to the Roees ?— 
Bell Rinobr. 


6604.—Plants for a small, shaded garden.— 
Will someone kindly inform me what plants will do well in 
a small garden, very much shaded by trees, in the south of 
Sootiana—soil, clay? Roses grow very we'l there, but 
there is not sufficient sun for them to flower. Would bulbs 
do ?— Jasmins. 

5605. — Treatment of Kalosanthes (Crassula) 
COCClnea. —I have twelve pots of this plant, which I cut 
down last August, to start into growth. As they are just 
now beginning to break out again I should like to know 
the proper treatment for them. They were young cuttings 
last year.— Anxious. 

5606. —Rose Prlnoesse de Bearn.— I have a strong 
plant of this Rose doing well, but the flowers this season 
have oome semi double. Is this the character of this 
variety? The oolour is good, and the growth very strong 
for a dark Rose, but if it is not a good double variety I 
cannot afford room for it.— Amatiur. 

6607. — Wintering Lllium auratum. — Having 
grown some of these Lilies in pots I have been advised to 
preserve them through the winter—when they die off to 
plunge them in ashes, turning a flower-pot over each, and 
let them remain till March. Has any reader of Gardrning 
tried euoh a oourse, and is it successful ?—D. T. 

6608. —Leaf-SOll.—I have a considerable lot of leaf-soil, 
which is so thoroughly rotted that It looks like dark garden 
mould. There appears to be some sort of fungus in it, as 
it smells very sour and stale. Is there any way of renovat¬ 
ing it, or is le too old for use ? Plants refuse to grow in it, 
though I have given them every encouragement to do so. 


6009.—Purple Clematis with Ivy.— The Clematis 
by itself, when not in bloom, is but a poor, thin 
creeper, or wall-coverer. Oould I, with advantage, and 
without detriment to either plant, put in eome 
Clematis to grow with the Ivy? I think the Clematis 
blossoms among the Ivy would be extremely handsome. 


6610. —Pyrethrum uliglnosum.— Could any reader 
of Gardening kindly inform me if this cm be propagated 
by cuttings, or if division of the root is the better plan ? I 
have only one plant of this very fine subject, and would 
like to increase my stock. It Is a plant I can heartily 
recommend to anyone who may not already have it.— 
J. N., Edin. 

6611. —Green-fly on Begonias.— I have grown 
Begonias very successfully for some years, but this year 
several of them have been spoiled by green-fly, though 
grown in the same house and under the same conditions as 
formerly. Owing to the oold, sunless spring we had they 
were late in starting. Can that have had anything to do 
with It?— Tiiulr. 

6612. —Tuberoses.—I have some In a oold frame, this 
being my first time of growing them. Can any reader at 
Gardrning, more experienced than I am, tell me if I 
should be able to bloom them in a window facing north, 
and, if so, when I should bring them into the house ? f 
have a window more south in aspect, but I hare no fire la 
that room.— D. T. 

5618. — Unsatisfactory fruit-trees. — My wall 
fruit-trees—ohiefly Pears —during some years of my 
absenoe, went wild. Last winter twelve months they were 
root-pruned and manured. The soil is 10 inches of rich 
oiay on a oold subsoil. This spring they bore masses of 
flowers, but not a single fruit set. What can be the cause t 
—C. R., Chichester. 

6614. — Grape Vines in a cool house.—I should 
be glad to know the best time to plant Grape Vines in a 
small cool house, and what preparation would be required; 
also, what would be the most hardy and suitable kinds for 
such a structure, where frost is only just kept out, mm! 
economical management in every way has to be studied ?— 
Rsyd. H. Wilkinson. 

6615. — Making a Mushroom bed.— Being anxious* 
to make a Mushroom bed, and having failed hitherto, 
perhaps someone will kindly advise me. I have abuudanoe 
of horse-manure, but as I use Moss litter in my stable I 
cannot get heat enough in any beds I have made up to 
make the spawn run. What should I the manure 
with ?—0. J. Haggar. 

6616. —Root room for Figs—I have a Fig-house, 
containing 12 or 14 trees, hut I am afraid they have too 
much root-room. They grow in pits, with briok walls, and 
the cubic contents of these pits are about 28 feet. IS 
that too much, and, if so, now much, cubic measure, 
should they have ? I can easily reduce their present size. 

I —Ah Old Subscribes. 
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6617. —Broccoli Early Purple Cape.—1 read in 
Gardening, some time ago, that this is one of the best 
hinds of autumn Broccoli, and should be sown the first 
week in May. I have tried it this year, and have not been 
successful. It has come in too early, and the heads, as a 
rule, are about the size of half-a-crown. What is the 
reason, and remedy?— C. B. C. 

6618. —Creepers on north arches.— Will someone 
kindly inform me what creepers will grow and bloom on 
arches, facing due north, and also sheltered by a large 
Sycamore-tree? I have four I want to oover. Also say 
whether eaoh arch should be covered by two different 
creepers (one eaoh side), or entirely by one. Any good 
idea will be welcome.— Ignorance. 

6fi 19.— Pears racking’ -I have some Pear-trees 
growing in the open ground which, this year, have taken 
to growing Pears that crack all over. They have not done 
so before, and they have been about fifteen years in the 
ground. Unfortunately I cannot give you the name. 
Parts of the branches decay as if rotten. Can I do any¬ 
thing with such trees ?— An Old Subscriber. 

„M2o.— Flowers for a shaded north border.— 
Will someone kindly tell me what flowers will grow in a 
border facing north and shaded as well by a large Syoa- 
inore-tree ? Old fashioned flowers are preferred. Would 
an edging of blue and white Lobelia do ? Also, would a 
dump of the plant, sometimes called Red Hot Poker, or 
Torah Lily, thrive and bloom under the tree ?— Ignorance. 

6621. — Making a new lawn.—I am just about to 
make a new lawn. The ground has a lot of Ground Elder 
in it, and it being very stiff clay kind of soil I cannot fork 
it out. What is the be9t thing to do? I thought of pick¬ 
ing out what I can and dig the rest in as deep as possible, 
then ooyer with about 4 inches of new soil, then put on 
some thick turf, as I can get plenty of good turf. Can I 
do anything better ?— Ground Elder. 

6622. —Treatment of a Bnigmansla.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me what treatment the Brugmansia 
should reoeive? My plant is two years old. In the 
spring it had nine blossoms which unfolded their parts 
and then decayed. I repotted it and stood in the shade out- 
of-doors. It now shows buds for eighteen blooms, which 
I am desirous should fully expand. Your information will 
be esteemed a favour by—A Constant Subscriber. 


6623.—Plants lor an herbaceous border.— I 
have a piece of ground 16 yards long and 6 yards broad, 
which I wish to use as an herbaceous border; how would 
it be best to arrange it? I wish to have a succession of 
flowers—Snowdrops, Crocuses, &o., in spring, and peren¬ 
nials in summer. Whit seeds should be sown now to 
bloom next summer, and how should the seedlings be pro¬ 
tected during the winter? I shall be much obliged for 
any information.—E. H. 

5621. — Crotons losing their leaves. — I am 
bothered with some of my Crotons occasionally losing 
some of their leaves. Is it natural for them to do that, or 
is it mismanagement ? The staging and floor of the house 
are syringed twioe a day and a fresh current of air is 
admitted daily, but it is heated before it reaches the 
plants, so I fail to deteot the cause. The Ferns and 
Palms in the same house are growing splendidly.— Gray' 
Douglas. 

6625. — Melon leaves dying Off.—On my return 
home a week ago, after a fortnight’s absenoe, I found, 
under one light of my Melon frame, that all the leaves had 
died down, and the steins were oovered with hairy mildew. 

1 at once gave air to the frame, and sulphured the leaves. 
Will they get over it, and will the fruits ripen (they seem 
uninjured), and what was the cause ? I believe water was 
improperly given, but cannot be too sure.—C. R.. 
Chichester. 

6626. —Hybrid Rhododendrons from cuttings. 
—Can these Rhododendrons be grown from cuttings? I 
read an article in Gardening which said that almost all 
evergreens oan be propagated from cuttings, if put in at 
this time (September). I struck a whole boxful of cut¬ 
tings of Rhododendron hirsutum or ferrugineum a long 
time ago, hut I do not remember the exact time of year, 
but I do remember they were put in on a hotbed. Is that 
always necessary for Rhododendrons?— Experimentalist. 

5627.— Pruning a Boule de Neige Rose.— I have 
a standard Boule de Neige Rose, four years old. It is 
pruned pretty close in the spring, and flowers very well; 
but it makes a summer growth every year of 3 feet or 
4 feet or more—nothing stops it. Should I cut off these 
shoots now (which flower at the end so high that no one 
oan see them), not waiting till autumn, or how can I keep 
it within bounds ? It has had three moves already, but 
on matter where I put it, it runs up into the air in this 
annoying fashion.— R. N. 

6628. —Camellias in pots.— These were turned out 
of the cold greenhouse alter flowering and sunk in the 
ground in their pots. Bhould they now be lifted and re¬ 
potted with removal of as much soil about them as is 
necessary to make sure of the disposal of all wormB? 
These may secrete beyond search without too much check 
to the plants. How can they be driven from their hiding- 
plaoe, and be excluded in the fresh mould? Very small 
worms are often found in putting mould stored up, and 
are difficult of detection.—C. E., Lyme Regie. 

6629. —Plants in a small greenhouse.—I have 
a small greenhouse, 11 feet by 7 feet, heated by boiler and 
hot-water pipes. I have now Cucumbers and Tomatoes 
in a border along one side of it. How long will they go 
on bearing, and will it be possible to keep the peace 
between these and a numberof Ferns, Pelargoniums, young 
Cyclamens, and Chrysanthemums, all of which are ex¬ 
pected to winter in this small space ? I am afraid there 
will be a fight soon. I have, besides, only a cold frame. 
Can I keep any of the above-named in that without hurt¬ 
ing their feelings ?—R. N. 

5630.— Making a sloping bank.— I am anxious to 
make a bank with two sloping faces of 4 feet each and 

2 feet wide at the top, to'be planted with shrubs (dwarf), 
&o., as a blind for a garden path. Will someone kindly 
tell me, as 1 have no wall or fence or support, how I must 
make my hanks, so that they will not subside ? Would it 
be any use my plaoing bundles of faggots amongst the 
soil ? and also what depth ought the foundation to Be, and 
of what material would brick rubbish do? I propose to 
turf the banks on the back side, and have bedding punts on 

notioe%ble side.—O kas, H. Farrow. 


6631. — Propagating Ghent and American 
Azaleas.— will some experienced person kindly tell me 
if I can propagate hardy Ghent and Amerioan Azaleas from 
cuttings, and, if so. the time to put them in, and the kind 
of wood that should be used—whether of this year’s or 
older, and give me necessary instructions for their 
management ? I have only succeeded In striking two or 
three out of hundreds.— Experimentalist. 

6632. — Small birds and gooseberries.— In this 
district (Kingsbarns, N. B.), Gooseberry buds are attacked 
by small birds in winter and spring, and destroyed to 
suoh an extent that all hopes of a orop are at an end, 
and in some instances the bush itself is as good as killed- 
netting, twisting threads through the bushes, and other 
means, have only proved partially successful. Would 
watering the bushes overhead once or twice with 
petroleum in the beginning of the season be effectual to 

E revent the ravages of the birds ? And could that method 
e tried without injuring the bushes? Surely the ex¬ 
perience of some of the readere of Gardening oan yield 
come helpful information on this subject, and it would be 
gratefully received by many in this neighbourhood besides 
myself ?— Alexander Todd. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

5633. —FuiagUB (O. A. S.). — The fungus sent is not 
Boletus edulis, but B. ecaber, a harmless species. Messrs. 
Allen A Co., of Waterloo place, London, publish two 
coloured sheets of edible and poisonous fungi.—W. G. S. 

5634. —Fungus (L. G. 8., Lite).— The fungus is a kind 
of hard and thick-skinned Puff-ball, named Scleroderma 
vulgare. Botanists have not yet condescended to give it 
an English name; it might be called the “ oommon, hard¬ 
skinned Puff-ball.” There are three other British species. 
-W. G. S. 

5636. —Shape of spores of Cyrtomium falca- 
tum (Rajah).— Your belief is sound. The spores of Oyr- 
tomium falcatum are round, with an indusium, and the 
veins are netted. Whoever told you the spores were 
long, or oblong, is in error. Send me a pieoe of each to 
see.— J. Jarvis. 

6636.— Distinct Carnations (Clarendon).— The mean¬ 
ing of the word " distinct,” when applied to Carnations or 
any other oollection of cut flowers or plants for show, is 
that only one flower or specimen of each kind shall be in¬ 
cluded in the stand of out flowers or group of plants, 
unless otherwise specified in the prize schedule. 

5637. —Mulberry-tree not fruiting (F. F. M.).— 
The tree has probably exhausted the soil within its reach. 
Take up the turf and apply a good top-dressing of short 
manure over the roots, then make the soil firm and relay 
the turf. This will probably reinvigorate the tree, and 
enable it to set more fruit in future. Liquid-manure 
applied frequently would probably have the desired effect 
without disturbing the surfaoe. 

5638. —Wintering standard Fuchsias (S. J. JL). 
—After the middle of next month keep the standard 
Fuchsias at rest and moderately dry at the roots until 
they are stored away for the winter months in almost any 
dry building with a minimum of light, and so long as frost 
is excluded they will be quite safe. They should be 
pruned, and shaken out of their pots in March, and placed 
then in a warm greenhouse, where they will make fine heads 
again by the summer months. 

6639.— Laurels losing their leaves (Lexicon).— 
If you experienced, as you say, in your locality fine, 
summer-like weather after transplanting the young Laurels 
a fortnight ago, and they were allowed to become dry at 
| the roots, It would quite account for the loss of foliage. 
Evergreens transplanted so early in the autumn should be 
well watered in and oarefully mulched afterwards, and 
the foliage should he sprinkled over with water, wherever 
practicable, night and morning, if the weather is hot and 
dry. 

6610. —Pots of Ferns and bulbs (Medicus).— The 
combinations of FernB and bulbs In flower in pots sold in 
Covent-garden market and in florists’ shops are made up 
by transplanting bulbs already in flower, and which are 
almost always grown thickly together in boxes, from them 
into pots filled with soil at suitable distance, and introduc¬ 
ing amongst them small Ferns which are also generally 
grown thickly together in boxes or very small pots. If 
oarefully and well done, these “ pot bouquets ” as they 
are sometimes called, are very effective for room and table 
decoration. 

6611. —Constructing a Fernery (J. M. M.).— 
Your proposed house for Ferns should do very well. 
Build Uie house any size you like, if you have the oppor¬ 
tunity ; by no means restrict its dimensions. I am not 
a believer in the heat supply from a kitchen fire on the 
opposite side of the wall being much good to it, and if you 
have no other means of heating It you must endeavour to 
suit the supply of Ferns to the place by growing only 
those kinds whioh are sufficiently hardy. I may be able 
to direct you to some of the best for the purpose, but you 
give no indication of your location. The small amount of 
sun would be no drawback to the well-being of the plants. 
—J. Jarvis. 

5642.—Heating a greenhouse and hothouse 
(Medicus).— To heat the two houses in question efficiently, 
it would be better to remove altogether the old cylindrical 
boiler, aDd to fix in its plaoe a saddle-shaped one—a 
42 inoh—one, if well set, should give ample heating power, 
and to Bpare. This last provision is a most important one, 
and because it is often not properly carried out, that 
many otherwise excellent boilers are condemned as being 
inefficient. Therefore, it is always muoh the cheapest in 
the end to employ a properly qualified man to ao the 
work. Most firms of hot-water engineers send out men to 
set their boilers, if a suitable local man oannot be 
found. Be sure and have plenty of piping in the hot¬ 
house, and, of course, valves will be required to turn the 
hot water on or off at pleasure in either house. 

6643.— Orchids for a heated, span-roofed glass 
porch (Rev. Oswald J. Reichel).—! should imagi ne th e 
Orohids reoommended for east window, in Gardening, 
September 8th, page 360, would do with you. Put tome 


of your Ferns there, to make a little shade. I should 
imagine your porch would be an excellent plaoe to try 
the Mexioan Lsalias, such as anceps, autumnalis, albida, 
Ao. Steer dear of the white varieties of anceps, and a few 
others, until you are confident you can manage the kinds 
named, which can be bought in good masses for a low 
price; then the more expensive kinds may be added at 
your pleasure, or according to the length of your pooket. 
These Lao lias would enjoy being hung up in the sunshine 
near the glass, but do not forget they like fresh air as well 
as sunshine; moreover, they are all autumn or winter 
bloomers, so that they are gay and festive at the proper 

season—the new years festivities_ Matt. Bicamble. 

5644.—Treatment of Bolbophyllum Carey- 
anum (D. S., Papworth, Matter ton, New Zealand).— 
I am glad to hear of your success in Orchid-growing, 
and, although we do not live within speaking distance of 
each other, we oan yet communicate. I am not awars 
that there is any special treatment necessary to flower 
Bolbophyllum Careyanum; it is now a long time sinoe I 
saw the plant, but I used to grow it, with maDy others 
of the same genus. It is a native of Sierra Leone, 
and requires to be kept in the warmest house, with a 
thoroughly moist atmosphere, suoh, indeed, as the ma 
jority of the Indian Dendrobes eDjoy, and require. 
After the growing season is over the atmosphere must be 
kept cooler and drier, and the water supply to its roots 
must also be very much reduced; but you know my 
weakness: do not allow the bulbs to shrivel. I do not 
call punishment a rest. Peat and Sphagnum Moss is all 
I have used for this plant—and very little of this—and I 
cannot recommend anything else.— Matt. Bramble. 

6645.—Sphagnum Moss and Odontoglossums. 
—Will "Matt Bramble” kindly give me information on 
following points?—1, Is it possible for the Sphagnum to 
grow too luxuriantly around the pseudo-bulbs of Odonto- 
gloesums? In some of my plants the pseudo-bulbs are 
almost hidden by the free growth of Sphagnum. Should 
it be preesed down so as to expose the pseudo-bulbs more 
fully to light? 2, After the pseudo-bulbs of Odonto- 
gloesums are fully formed (I refer to O. Alexandra, grande, 
maculatum, Ac.) should leas water be given to induoethem 
to flower ?— Orciud, 

[To your first question l say. Yes. The excessive growth 
of Sphagnum indicates a superabundance of moisture in 
the house, and 1 do not think it good for the plants to be 
smothered up with it. 2nd, Yes; of ter the bulbs are 
mature, and no young growths are on the plant, less 
water should be given ; but never allow them to become dry. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Mel bourne. — 1, Gipsies’ Rose 
(Scabiosa arvensis); 2, Devil's-bit (Scabiosa tuccisa); 3, 
Common Agrimony (Agrimonla Eu pat oris); 4, Round¬ 
leaved Mint (Mentha rotundifolia); 5, Lychnis coronaria. 

- Heather. —Autumn Gentian (Genti&na Amarella).- 

Jno. Griffiths.— Common single Stock.- C. B.— Wild 

Marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum).- C. Smith.— 1, 

Calceolaria vtolaoea; 2, Virginian Spider-wort (Tradescantia 
vtrginica) ; 3, Hardy Indian Balsam (Impatiens glanduli- 

gera).- C. A.— Fern, common Spleen-wort (AspleDium 

Trichomanes); other specimen apparently a Montbretia, 
but insufficient to identify accurately. In future please 

number the specimens, or they will not be namea.- 

J. P.— Eranthemum crenulatum.- Abott.—l, A Juni- 

perus. but specimen insufficient; 2, A Cupressus; speci¬ 
men insufficient; 3, A Picea, specimen insufficient; 4, 
Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum cuneatum); 5, Gymno- 

gramma Calomelanoe; 6, Asplenium dimorphism.- 

Z. Z., Wingrave.—YeWoyr Sweet Sultan (Centaurea 

(Amberboa) suaveolens).- Miss O’Connell. — Cyperus 

alternifolius ; easily propagated by division. - E. Steele. 

—Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea).- Bulb.—Ciinum 

oapense.- E. Walsh.— 1, Garden Valerian (Valeriana 

Phu); 2, Rubus speotabilis; 3, Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. ; 
4, Common Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia); 5, Chrys¬ 
anthemum segetum; 6, Dwarf Harebell (Campanula 
pumila). - E. S. D. IF.—1, 2, and 4, Specimens insuffi¬ 

cient ; send again when in flower; 3, Cuphea platjcentra. 

- Alexander Todd. — Heart - leaved Celandine-tree 

(Boooonia oordata).- Ardmacha.— Not Clematis Flam- 

mula, but the common Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsie 
hederacea); other specimen (yellow flower) dried up 
beyond recognition; specimens should always be 

numbered.- Mrs. White.— Impossible to name from such 

a wretched, decayed specimen. - Miss E. C. Nitholates .— 

Fern, Cyrtomium falcatum ; Flower, Polygonum orientaie. 

- Alex. Walker.— Common Hemp (Cannabis sativa).- 

In a Fix. —1, Chrysanthemum miximum ; 2, Large form 
of Corn Marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum); 3. Dwarf 
Sneeze-wort (Helenium pumilum); 4, Wall Bell-flower 

(Campanula muralis).- J. S.—l, White Beam-tree (Pyrua 

Aria) ; 2, Bearded Pentstemon (Pentstemon barbatus) ; 3, 

Euphorbia species.- J. /(.—Trumpet Jasmine (Tecoma 

jasminoidee). 

Names of fruits.— E. K. B.— Plums: 1, Prinoe of 

Wales; 2, Washington; 8, Jefferson.- E. G. S.— Apple, 

Old Hawthornden.- Geo. M. Allbutt.—Pear, Beurrti 

d’Amanlis. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. J. B .—Raise both the plants named from seed 
annually. Dundee.— Read article on heating small con¬ 
servatories and greenhouses in Gardening, September 22nd, 

page 381.-SDwfont.—Write to the editor of Farm ana 

Home, published at this office.- E. IF.—Apply to any 

respeotable dealer in artificial manures, or to a nursery¬ 
man’s sundriesman.- Clarence Bryant. -Apply to 

Messrs. Kelway and Sons, Nurserymen, Langport, 

Somersetshire.- E. Boyd.— Photographs of scenes in 

public gardens and parks are certainly eligible for onr 

forthcoming photographic competition.- Oilmen.— The 

subject is fully treated on in Gardening, September 22nd 

page 381.- Manchester.— Hobday’s " Villa Gardening," 

Macmillan and Co., London.-IF. If.—Please repeat 

query about hot-water pipe fixing; we do not quite under* 
stand from it what you require to know. 
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AMATEURS' GREENHOUSE GUIDE, 

T|d., FREE. Bsst and most practical little work ever 
written. By its aid Amateurs oan have gay Greenhouses at 

^aAJRDENINQ FOR AMATEURS” 

6 s., FREB. Tells how to grow outdoor Grapes, Cucumbers, 
Mushrooms Articles oo best Roses, Ferns, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Strawberries for Amateurs; also best Herbaceous and 
other Plants for small Gardens. Both Guides guaranteed to 
giresatisfaction or money returned —MORLKY k OO., Preston. 

AMATEURS requiring all kinds of Bulba at 

a* most reasonable prices should send for our short List 
(post free) of select kin Is especially suitable for Amateurs, 
being of easy culture, and varieties that anyone can success¬ 
fully grow in window, greenhouse, or garden. All sent 
carriage paid.—MORLEY A OO.. Preston. 

B rilliant hardy anemones.-givo 

quantities of lovely bloom for catting. 30 roots. Is. Id, 
free; 00. Is. 8 d., free (enough for small bed). White Anemone 
'‘The Bride,” nice for wreath making, 13 roots, Is., free.— 
MORLKY k OO . Preston. 

WINTER ACONITES, bloom in depth of 

" " winter out-of-doors, perfectly hardy, 39 roots. Is. Id , 
free; 60. Is. 6 d. free. Fragrant Lent Lilies, for early bloom 
in pots or garden. 0 bulb*. Is. Id., free. All above guaran¬ 
teed to bloom -MORLEV k OO.. Preston 


Remarkably Cheap and Good. 

rPHE following are of the same excellent quality 

A we hare supplied the lss". five years. Sample Testi¬ 
monial : " I had Niootianas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Ac., 
from you Ust autumn. 1 had also several consignments from 
Other numeric*: but I must say j ours were worth the lot — 
A. R, Esq., Whitefield-road, Liverpool." All free for cash 
With order. 

Prlmnlaa, choioe Oovent-garden strain, 15 for Is. 31. 
Cinerarias, finest strains procurable. “T. W.,’’ Buok- 
fleid Garden*. Leominster, writes: " The Cinerarias I had 
from you last year turned out a grand lot." Price la Jd. dor. 
Calceolarias, magnificent ■ rain of beautifully spotted 
and tigred flowers, the admiration of all our customers, 
Is. fid, dor.; larger size, 2 s. fid. dor. 

Cyclamen persioum. Covent-garden strain, la fid. 
dor.; larger, in bul, 3s. doz 

Bonvardlas fine bushy plants from single pots, ohlefly 
P. Garfield, A. Neuner, and Y. Lemoine, Ac., 3s. dor. 

6 for Is. 9d. 

Bine Marguerites, strong plants, 2s. dor. 

Tree Carnations (winter flowering), strong plants 
from single pots. Andalusia, fringed yellow; dir Obas. 
Wdson, Urge fringed scarlet; La Zouave, pietty flaked 
scariet and pink; Mias Joliffe, the favourite pink variety. 
These four superb varieties, 2s. 6 d., free. Evidence of 
quality: “ August 23, 1888. Dear Sirs, —Carnations arrived 
rafeW and in splendid condifc on —Your*, Ac., W. T. O., 
Msgdalene-street, Glastonbury." 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 


“ MONSTER STRAWBERRIES. ” — “ Red 

■1*L Elephant,” "Goliath of Gath,” and " Madame Mar¬ 
guerite.” Fruit have been gathered this year 7| inches in 
circumference and over 2 ounces in weight. These Straw¬ 
berries have also the advantage of being very early. Strong 
plants, la fid. doz ; 1 doz. each kind. 3S 6 <L; 50 each kind, 10s. 
Older kinds, “Dr. Hogg,” “British Queen,” “President,” 
" James Veitch,” 4s. 100, or offers in exchange, as beds must 
be cleared. 

“M 0NSTER FUCHSIAS.”— 1 “Masterpiece” 

JUJl and " Phenomenal," produoe flowers as large as s 
sherry-glass, nice plants, the two free for Is. fi new ones (ln- 
eluding the above], free, for 5s. 

** rjARNATIONS AND PICOTEES " raised 

w from Continental named varieties, including every 
■hade of odour—white, yellow, slate, orange, scarlet, crimson, 
and intermediate shades, 2s. fid. do*., 3 dos. for os : large 
plants. Cuttings from named sorts, Is. fid. doz. Seed, Is. pkt. 

“ DULBOUS BEGONIAS,” double* and 

singles, flowera as large as Roses. Cuttings, in mix¬ 
ture, 3s. 04. doz ; many of these cost 21a eaoh last spring. 
Unbloomed seedlings, nice bulbs, single, 3s. fid. and 5a. doz. 

H. A. WIFFEN, 

BELOHAMP, CLARE, SUFFOLK. 

A ZALEA INDICA, full of buds, 50 colours to 

name. 2 a. each. Azalea Belgique, quite hardy, full of 
buds. Is. fid. each; Azalea mollis, Hardy, 20 buds. Is. each. 
Camellia*, nice bushy plants, 2s. fid. each. Palms, in 20 varie¬ 
ties. Is. fid. each. Drachmae. Is. each. Passion Flower, la 
each. Chrrsantbemums, 150 varieties, 3s. and 5s p*r dor. 
Raododendrona, named, la fid. eaoh.—W. CULLINGFORD, 
For est-gate, Ess ex. 


TTARDY FAVOURITES—DoubleWallflowere, 
AL i] colour a la. 3d. dozen; single ditto, finest dark an 1 
yellow, la; Sweet William, splendid strain, Is ; Rocket, 
sweet, white, Is fid.; Luptnus polyphyllus, mixed, Is. fid.: 
Silane oompacta, lr. dozen, carriage free. — S. ROGERS, 
Florist, Whittlesea, Peter boro' _ 

CjARNATIONrf, strong hardy plants, sweet- 
V scented.—Hamlet, fiery scarlet, Christine, rose-pink. 


PANSIES, Cuttings, Gold and Silver Medals, 
A 35 First Prize* at Letding shows Englanl am) Scot¬ 
land, 12 cuttings for 3s.; this week only; Miss French 
* 88 , G. Dagg, 88 , G. Oramb, Mrs. Browell, Sirs, John 
Downie, Lord Rosebery, Pilrig, Mna Wear, Alexander UlUr. 
Princess Beau-ice. The GO. M., John Dixon —A. BULKY 
A BON. SouthwicK, 8 ” nd*»rland._ . 

RH GOOD BULB:*, 1*. (id., post free, includes 

\J\J Orocu*es, double Snowdrop’, Hyarintbs, and Tulip*. 
One dozen named Hyacintha excellent quality. 2s 9L; carriage 
paid Ot^er bulbs equally cheap. PrL*e List free. — Mb. 
WOO DWARD, 23, Hargrave Park-road, N. _ 

HUTTINGS.—Double Ivy-leaf Geraniums root 

U freely now, 12 choioe varieties la fid. Plants, 12 var., 
3a All strong. h*althy, and oorrectly named —W. MAYO, 
Florist, Perry Bair. Birmingham _ 

tiHOW CARNATIONS & PICOTKkS, Prize 

W Coll action, strong plants, true to name, 94 varieties, 9a ; 
11 van. 5s ; 6 van.. 3s. free. Satisfaction guaranteed.—W. 
jUqDGSTOCK, 4, Wellesley-evenue. Hammers Tilth W. 
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BULBS. 

A few reasons for getting them from 

RICHARD SMITH & CO. 

We have dealt in them for more than 30 years. 

We have visited the best Bulb farms, and hare selected the 
beet roots and the best rariotiea 
The Bulbs we have supplied have PRACTICALLY ALWAYS 
given satisfaction, and our prices art* moderate. 

Illustrated, Deeorip ioe List of Du'eh and Home-grown 
Bulba free. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

SEED HIRCHANTS AND NURSERYMEN, 

OXtOBSTBXt. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

1st quality. Seeds la. ft 8s. 6d. per pkt. Sow early. 
PRIMULA, CINERARIA, CALOEOLARIA, 
CYOLAMEN, BEGONIA, GLOXINIA, 
PANSIE8, OARNATION8. 

Catalogue on application. 

HOOPER & OO., Lim., Oovent Garden 
And Plas-sppl Nursery, Maid* Yale, 
London. 

C HEAP AND G 0 OD PLANTS, 

Carriage Free:— 

MARGUERITES, 3 varieties for la. 3d. 

HELIOTROPES, 3 varieties for Is. 3d. 

MYRTLE, 3 for u so 
PLUMBAGO OAPENBI 8 . 3 for Is. 3d. 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS, 3 distinct 1« 3L 
GERANIUMS, best double or single, for winter blooming, 
6 for I s. fid 

PRIMULAS, C oven t garden strain, per doz., Is. fid. 
CINERARIAS, splendid strain, per doz.. Is 6 d 
CALCEOLARIAS, the very best, per doz., Is 6 d. 
BEGONIAS, winter-flowering, 3 * ark ties. Is. 3d. 
ABUTILONS, Including the double variety, 3 for Is. 3d 
PERPETUAL CARNATIONS, grand seedlings, per doz., 
Is. 9d. 

GERANIUMS, best bedding cuttings, strike well now, 100 
for 2s. 6 <L 

WALLFLOWERS, Covent-garden Red, plant now for spring 
flower. per 100. 2a 3d. 

DOUBLE DAIRIES, for spring flower, per 100, 2i. 3L 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—These are very fine and good 
reliable kinds 100 of either for 3a fid.: 2,-0 for 6 e Much 
cheaper by the 1,000. Vioomtesse, Sir Joseph Paxton, Dr. 
Hogg. President, James Veitch, and British Queen. 

All Package and Carriage Tree. 

--... .... rkall. R. 


H. J. PONTINQ, Wood Norton 1 


. Dereham. 


T)UTCH BULBS —A. A. BOOMS & CO , 

Bulb-growers, Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland. Invite 
intending purchasers to read attentively their Catalogue of 
Dutoh Bulbous Plower Roots for 1888. whloh will be sent post 
free on application. Bent bulb* strictly moderate prices. 


HOVENT GARDEN BOX of 200 DUTCH 

BULBS and ROOTS for 6 s.—Contains 12 Double and 
Single Hyacinths, 12 Single Tulips, 12 Double Tulips, 50 
Crocus to five colours, 20 Double Snowdrop*. 20 Single 
Snowdrops, 20 Sdlla nibirica, 12 Narcissus (Single and 
Double various), 12 Daffodils (variour). 15 Ranunculus, and 
15 Anemones. Guaranteed 200 good, sound bulbs for present 
planting. Half the quantity, 3s fid.—Packed and sent on re¬ 
ceipt of P‘0.0 to J. C. PAUL (opposite the church), Co rent- 
garden-ms rket, L ondon ._ _ 

J C. PAUL, Covent-ffarden-market. — Oar 

< Bulb Catalogue, with cultural directions, now ready; will 
be sent free on application. Hyacinths, first sise for pots or 

? lasses. 3s. fid. dosen; second size, 2s. fid ; bedding ditto, 
s. fid. aoz. Tulips, single or double, 3s. to 4s. 100 Crocuses, 
first size only. 2 s. 100 . * 8 cilla siblrica (beautiful blue), fid. 
doz.; 2 s fid. 100 . 


HHEAP BULBS.—A lady wishes to sell good 
VJ bulbs of Iris reticulata, 4s. fid. a doz; Sdlla sibirioa, 
3s. fid a 100 , and many others equally cheap—Address— 
Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Dooacomper, Celbridge, Ireland 


TXIAS, 

-L 3s. per 


, Sparaxis, mixed varieties, Babiaua, 
3s. per 100 : Is. 4d. per doz.: Ranunculus, Is. fid. per 100, 
free.—W. DAWBER, Kuette s Brayts L odge, Guernsey. 

HRCHIDS for Cool House. — For List apply— 

Lr G. W. DUTTON, “ Summerfleld,” 15, Curzon-park, 


PULBS.—Ins reticulata, exquisite beauty, 
-U 4s fid , and 2 s. fid. dozen.-" AMATEUR," care Mr. Nash, 
Newsagent, Union-postage, Bath. _ 


MANY THOUSANDS. PRIMULAS. 

A special feature. See coloured plate in Catalogue. 
Primulas. Is. fid. dos.; 3s. for 30. Calceolaria* and 
Cinerarias same prices. Magnificent strains.—RYDER 
S SON, Sale, Manchester. 


T AXTON’S GRAND NEW STRAWBERRY 

-LI NOBLE, sent out this year. 10s. per doz. Handsomest 
and best early kind ever raised. 6 , Is. 9 d.; 12 , 3 s.—J. 
CORN HILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 


CORN HILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 

EXTRAORDINARY CARNATION, Sou- 

Ll venirde la Malmaison, flowers as large as a lUse, exquisitely 
perfumed. Is.; 2, la fid., free.-J. OORNHILL, Byfleet, 
Surrey. __ _ __ 

THE HARDY CACTUS, curious and beauti- 

L fa! goldon-yellow blooms, tor window, greenhouse, and 
air, la., 2 la fid., free -J OORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 
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0. STEVENS, HORTlCU LTURAJ *. 

BdENTinO, and NATURAL HISTORY BALK 

jstsj sf- 


Photographic Competition. 

TXTE beg to aunounoe another Competition 

* * with prizes of increased value. We shall give— 

T olh,.eodj,oftt.tajt i OjU«*lon } 

To the sender of the second .. .. Four Guineas. 

To the sender of the third .. .. Thrxe Guineas. 
The other competitors will for each photograph chosen re¬ 
ceive the sum of half-a-guinea. 

Any subjejt in a garden or greenhouse may be chosen— 
garden landscapes; fine or picturesque trees; good specimens 
of nlanta flowering or fine foliagea, or Ferns; cat flowers, 
prettily arranged ; our standard fruits, on the b >ugh or in 
dishes; pretty country houees or cottages; good rock-gardens, 
or any other object of interest iu a garden. 

What to avoid.— Cot flowers or plants should not be ar¬ 
ranged in vases with patterns on them. Backgrounds should 
ba plain, so as not tooome in competition with the beautiful 
flowprs, and thus introduce an element of confusion, which 
is objectionable. The present artistic mania for decorating 
everything, from a coal scuttle unwards aod downward*, 
makes one hate much that goes by the name of deooration." 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering pots, rakes, hoes, 
roller* implements, and all likeobjeote should be omitted from 
these photographs. The intention is to show the beauty of the 
garden, aod this canno‘ be done well when the photographer 
is oonfusel by otho' considerations. Dwarf flowers are con¬ 
fusing when taken from above; the camera should be brought 
low down for such subjects. Photographs should be mounted 
singly, not several on a card They should not ba mounted 
on cards with black backs, an) should be taken on plates not 
less in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. Many of the photo¬ 
graphs sent in our last competition were much overcrowded. 

The following are the rule! to ba observed by all com¬ 
petitors— 

Firht —The photographs may be of objects in ‘he possession 
of either the sender or o‘her«; but the source whence they are 
obtained must be state 1, and none sent the oopyright of which 
is open to question. There is no limit as to number aod no 
fee to pay. The elitor is to have the right of engraving and 
publishing the chosen photographs. 

8bcond —The name aod addreas of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown. mould 
be p 1 a inly written in ink on the back of each photograph. This 
is Important, and should be attended to. 

Third—411 communications relating to the oompetition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “ Photographic 
Competition." 

In order to wive a’l readers ample time to prepare good 
photographs, the competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in October. 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND. 

Bales every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, in 
large and small lets, to suit all buyers. 

MR- J- C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

-ILL xion st his Great Rooms, 38, King street, Oovent- 
garden, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, at Half- 
post Twelve o’clock precisely each day, first class consign¬ 
ments of Hyacinths. (Tulips, Crocuses, and other Bulbs, ar¬ 
riving daily from well-known farms in Holland. 

On view mornings of Sale and Catalogues had._ 


DUTCH BULBS. 

Great Unreserved Sales in lots to suit large and small buyers 
Three times a-week. 

TUTESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will sell 

■Lt-L by Auction at their Great 8 ole Rooms, 67, and 68 . Cheap- 
side. London, E.C , every Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
at 11.30 o’clock, each day. Many thousands of first class 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narciwus, and other bulbs receired 
direct from Holland for unreserved sate. Sixpe ce remitted 
in stamps will ensure s supply of Catalogues for 12 Sales. 
Commissions for ten shillings and upwards carefully executed, 
and purchases forwarded to all parts of the Kingdom. 

Central Auction Rooms, 67 and 68 , Cheapside, London, E.C. 


BYRE YON® WHO HAS A GARDEN, GRKENHOUBR 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET. POST FREE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 

' THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

G. H. WITH , F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity College , Dubttea. 

Contains fall particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables maw 
be largely increased, lovely flowers groom to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear in abundanoe. Selections frost 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKE MAN * CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, &a 

Peat of first-rate quality, suitable for 

ORCHIDS, RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERN8, 

and other choice Plants, FOR SALE, in any quantity, at 
moderate prices, either by the saek or by the yard. Also first- 
rate PEAT-MOULD. — For printed particulars apply D. 
CAMERON, Forester, Mount Mascal Estate, North Cray, 
Foot’s Cray, Kent.__ 


SUBSTITUTE forCLASS. 

“ Unbreakable and Durable.” 

For Garden Frames. Chrysanthemum Houses, Greenhouses* 
and Ferneries. In sheets, 10 by 4. Guaranteed Improved plant 
development under shale of " Wire Wove Roofing (Patented)" 
‘ ” ‘ ’ x>r as well as indoor 


WOVK ROOFING Co . Ltd.. 164. Qn»*n Victoria-street. 


IT AY WARD A CO., the Crystal Palace Horti- 

-LL cultural Works, 80. Fox berry-road, Brookley, L ondon. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade. Greenhouses, c om plete, 
from 50s. Cucumber Frames from 30s. All orders over £b 
two Coats of Paint Illustrated Prioe Lists free. 


OOm 19, Loot-lane, West Bmithfleld, Louden. RG. 
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HEATING SMALL CONSERVATORIES 
AND GREENHOUSES. 

{Concluded from page 381.) 

Solid fuel-stoves. 

No stove fed with solid fuel, either .coke 
coal, wood, charcoal, or cinders can be used ii 
the interior of a greenhouse. The sulphurettei 
hydrogen and cfcrbonic acid generated in th< 
process of combustion will penetrate throng] 
the smallest interstices of brickwork or iron 
and pass through the furnace-door when th< 
fire is being stoked or the ashes raked out 
besides which there is the objection to fine par 
ticles of ash dost flying about, both of which an 
destructive to plants. It is therefore necessary 
that a stove of this kind should be erectec 
outside. The great advantage of a solid fuel 
stove lies in its economy of fuel. For a smal 
greenhouse of the size we have formerly given, 
the fuel would not cost more than one penny pei 
diem, and probably not so much ; ana, further, 
it is inexpensive in construction, and not liable 
to get out of order and cause trouble just at the 
time when most wanted. 

Provide materials as follows for constructing 
stove : A common 6-inch ash-pit door and frame, 
a common 9-inch copper-hole furnace door and 
frame, a common 9-inch soot-flue door and 
frame, a damper and frame, 9 inches wide bj 
10$ inches long in clear of frame; a furnace-bai 
grating 6 inches square, or a round one 6 inchef 
or 7 inches in diameter, in square frame, with 
end lugs to rest on, and built into brickwork, 
These may be had at any ironmonger’s storet 
for a few shillings. Provide further 150 good 
stock bricks, a bushel of Portland cement, a 
bushel of finely sifted ashes or breeze, and a 
bushel of sharp sand, and, if to be had, a half-peck 
of iron filings or borings, or iron rust, or smiths 
ashes. Thoroughly mix all together when dry, and 
slake as required. Provide also a 2-feet length ol 
9-inch bore glazed terra cotta or fire-clay earthen¬ 
ware pipe, and an iron lid of any kind that will 
fit the spigot end of the pipe, an old saucepan 
lid will answer the purpose. 

Level down the ground about 3 inches oi 
4 inches below the surface, and fill np to form a 
floor 3 feet square with concrete of gravel, 
broken brick-rubbish, broken clinkers, or any 
hard material available, mixed with Portland 
cement compo above mentioned in equal por¬ 
tions, and smooth all over and make level with 
a thin coat of Portland cement compo. When this 
is set lay on the top of it, and central, a course 
of bricks in the form of a square base 2 feet 
3 inches square on the outside, and fill up inside, 
leaving out the space for the ash-pit, which will 
be 6 inches wide and 16$ inches back from the 
front of the brickwork, in which, flush with the 
front, fix the ash-pit door and frame. Proceed 
with another course of brickwork as before, 
leaving out the ash-pit space ; then lay the 
furnace bar crate and frame exactly in the 
centre of the base, where it should come over 
the back part of the ash-pit. Lay another 
course of bricks all round and over the ash pit 
door-frame, and bring the interior into ron " 
oujiola form by cutting the bricks and amoothi 
with compo, about 12 Inches diameter, the exi 
eise to be governed by the interior dianu ' 
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the socket of the earthenware pipe. The fur¬ 
nace door and frame will rest on this course 
exactly above the ash-pit door, and a sloping 
chamfer should he formed with broken bricks 
and cement, coming from the furnace bars 
to the inner edge of the brick course. In 
the middle of one side or the hack should 
now he commenced a brick flue, 6 inches 
wide and 9 inches deep, sloping up to the 
outside of the brickwork at an angle of 45 degs. 
Now continue the brick course to the height of 
12 inches from the fire bar level, which will bring 
it up to 18 inches in all from the floor, and then 
set the earthenware pipe, socket downwards, on 
the top of the last course of brickwork, central 
over the fire-bar grate ; and build up the brick¬ 
work against this to a further height of 12 inches, 
making the whole height 2 feet 6 inches from the 
floor, being 10 courses of brickwork. Observe 
that the top of the flue is to slope upwards at the 
same angle as the lower part, and that the upper 
part starts from the level on which the socket of 
the pipe rests. The upright pipe is called a top 
feeder, and is calculated iu conjunction with the 
small fire-bar grate and the regulating damper in 
flue to keep the fire going f rom twelve to twenty- 
four hours after being fully charged with fuel. 
The flue outside of the square stove, now 
completed, should he carried level for about 
2 feet up to the wall of the house, through which 
it will he made good to the pipes inside. Between 
the wall and the stove, and close to the latter, 
build in the damper and frame, and beyond that 
the soot-door and frame, both on the side of the 
flue—not on the top—and cover the top of the 
flue with two courses of bricks. The under part 
of the flue is to he built up from the floor by 
two outside 4$-inch walls, leaving; a space of 
6 inches between to he filled up with concrete, 
and smoothed off with a coat of cement to form 
the bottom of flue, and the 4$-inch walls will he 
continued up to the top to form sides of flue. 
Cover the top of brickwork of flue with a coating 
of oement compo to throw off rain. We have 
now a complete stove and flue ready to connect 
on to apparatus in the greenhouse. The same 
apparatus described for the gas stove made good 
to the present flue—the top of flue and top of 
flue-pipe of apparatus being kept level—through 
the wall, will answer the purpose with this ex¬ 
ception, that the inner flue pipe must he 6 inches 
diameter in bore, and the outer jacket-pipe 
8 inches diameter, for in this case we have to 
contend with soot and smoke, and we must, 
therefore, provide against the choking of the 
flue-pipes by carbonaceous deposits, and also for 
cleaning them out, for which purpose the soot- 
door is let in at the flue near the stove ; and for 
the same purpose the bends which turn round at 
the end and up the back wall respectively must 
he provided with soot-doors. These are called 
soot-door bends. 

! Alternative. 

I There may he many places where oast or 
wrought-iron pipes are not so readily to be pro¬ 
cured as they are in and around large towns, 
and where an ample supply of earthenware 
pipes are at hand, and possibly much cheaper. 
VV here such is the case, the following arrange¬ 
ment will he found admirably adapted for either 
of the stoves mentioned, and especially so for 
the latter one. The relative sizes given for each 
must, of course, be retained—that u, 6-inch fine-1 


pipes for the solid fuel-stove, and 3-inch for the 
gas and oil-stoves. 

Run the course of earthenware floe-pipe as 
directed for the iron pipe, and oonstruct the 
jacket of earthenware pipe, each length of which 
will be about 2 feet long, as follows: The ex¬ 
treme end lengths to he Tee-pipes, the branch 
or outlet part to be not more than 4 inches 
diameter for the apparatus to solid fuel-stove, 
and for the others not more than 2 inches dia¬ 
meter in the clear. The intermediate lengths 
to he cross pipes, the cross branches to he4 inches 
and 2 inches respectively. The end Tees are to 
be fixed with the oranch looking downwards, in 
which a bend is fixed and carried through the 
wall to the outside with an extra short piece of 
pipe, if required ; these to he provided with hit- 
and-miss ventilators or wooden plugs, so that they 
may be closed, if necessary. The cross-pieces 
are to he fixed with the branches looking upwards 
and downwards, and the influx of hot or cold 
air may he partially regulated by plugging up 
the upper branch holes. 

It will have been gathered that one great 
object aimed at in the construction of these 
small stoves and warming apparatus is to secure 
an ample supply of fresh, warm air in the winter, 
and of cold air in the summer, and to keep it in 
a constant state of agitation. Even vitiated air 
in circulation is less injurious than when stag¬ 
nant, and so pure air quiescent is less beneficial 
than when on the move. It is, therefore, essen¬ 
tial that the air of the interior should he kept in 
circulation when all apertures are closed ; and if 
provided with a continuous influx of fresh air it 
will be relatively more advantageous. 

We have yet to provide our solid fuel-stove 
with food and set it fairly to work. Provide 
coke, broken up small, household ashes, cinders, 
and small coal refuse, and mix them all together, 
put some shavings, straw, or paper on the fur¬ 
nace-bars, and a good supply of short firewood 
or faggots on the top of these to start with; two 
or three shovelsful of round coke, coal, and 
cinders on the top of the wood and cover the top 
feeder with lid. Open the ash-pit door, light 
the fire through the furnace door, and close it; 
see that the damper is full out, and give full 
draught till the coke and coal are well caught; 
then fill up top-feeder to the brim, and put on 
lid. If the fire draws too fiercely, check it by 
closing almost entirely the ash-pit door, ana 
when going all right, push the damper in to 
within 2 inches, and leave it for the night. It 
is best to keep the fire going very slowly for two 
or three days. 

When first lighting, the damp air in the flue- 
pipes may check the upward current of smoke 
and drive it hack into the stove, which may 
cause one or two miniature explosions. To 
avoid this, when you see the smoke coming hack 
through the chinks of the furnace-door, open it, 
and leave it so till the back-draught is over¬ 
come ; and if this does not quickly ensue, put 
some dry shavings, straw, or paper into the nue 
through the Boot door, set light to it, and close 
the door. If not successful the first time, repeat 
the dose until you are, hut the probability is 
that it will not he required at all. With regard 
to the position of this stove, if the door is at 
the end it would not he pleasant to have the 
stove in front of the door or near to it; there¬ 
fore, a place should he selected for it in some 
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convenient corner or in an area or cellar, or it 
may be constructed in a stokehole dugout for it 
entirely underground, and the whole be covered 
over with a wood cover and flap-door, allowing 
the top of the feeder only to come to the sur¬ 
face, with a round flat coal plate for a cover. In 
a case of this kind a great deal must be left to 
judgment and taste ; Buflioe it to say, that it 
does not matter where the stove ia placed bo 
long os the connecting flue-pipe between the 
stove and the apparatus is well protected by 
Borne non-conducting material to prevent radia¬ 
tion of heat. 

I believe I have now placed before my readers 
particulars sufficient to enable anyone so inclined 
to construct for himself a truly hygienic warm¬ 
ing apparatus, which will be suitable to his own 
particular purpose and convenience. Any modi¬ 
fication whatever in the form, shape, or posi¬ 
tion need not necessarily upset the principles 
laid down, and, if these are adhered 
to, all practical details may be con¬ 
sidered secondary and subservient to 
those principles, the which I have 
endeavoured to explain in such man¬ 
ner and in such plain, homely lan¬ 
guage that they may be impressed on 
the mind and comprehended of by all 
who take an interest in the subject 
to such extent that they deem time 
and trouble spent as little in com¬ 
parison with the pure love engendered 
—given and received—through the 
cultivation and conservation of some 
of Nature's most beautiful handi¬ 
works. ___J. G. S. 

EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

During the past few years the Chrys¬ 
anthemum has come rapidly to the 
front, and now claims a position with 
the Robo in the list of flowers admired, 
improved, and carefully cultivated by 
a class of enthusiasts in their one 
special favourite. We have Chrys¬ 
anthemums in August, September, 

October, and throughout, in fact, the 
whole winter months ; but it is of the 
September and October varieties I 
wish to write a few wordB. It is often 
said that we do not require Chrys¬ 
anthemums, except in the dull gloom 
of winter ; but it is in September 
when the garden begins to wear an 
aspect of decay, and at that season 
the early Chrysanthemums are in 
their greatest glory. Two years ago 
the finest of all this section, Madame 
Desgrange, was exceedingly lovely, 
as there had been no rain to destroy 
the purity of the flowers, and they 
appeared as fresh and pure as those 
from the greenhouse. This charming 
variety iB one of the easiest to grow. 

It is not necessary to have a glass¬ 
house to secure an abundance of 
blossom, and it is in the autumn that 
we want flowers for harvest decora¬ 
tion, &c. ; then the Chrysanthemum 
Madame Desgrange alTords unlimited 
supplies of just the very kind of 
flower one want*. If this kind is 
grown, and almost any soil will 
suffice for it, then also select its 
golden variety, a flower that is 
of a pure gold colour and in 
rich contrast to the showy white¬ 
ness of the typical form. At the recent exhibi- ( 
tion of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
these two kinds were staged in the finest possible 
condition. Some of the blooms were more like 
those we see on the November stands ; the 
petals broad, full of Bubstance, and forming a 
bloom of great width and beauty. I have seen 
these two kinds trained on walls, and the 
effect has been very tine, besides being some 
what novel, and anything new has to most 
people a peculiar interest. We have to thank 
the National Chrysanthemum Society in a great 
measure for promoting a love for early Chrysan¬ 
themums, as they have encouraged the raising of 
new forms, and also established a yearly exhibi¬ 
tion of early flowering kinds. On the last occa¬ 
sion stands of blooms were put up that would have 
surprised the gardener three or four years since. 
We have now an interesting range of colour¬ 
ing, and the neat, pretty shape of the Pompon 
kinds is sure to engage attention. A| many may 


like to grow a selection of early Chrysanthemums 
I give a list of a few of the best, and first and 
foremost must come Madame Desgrange and its 
golden sport, both represented in the accompany¬ 
ing engraving. If only two sorts are grown, 
then they should be these. Mrs. Burrell is 
also of this type, the flowers soft yellow ; and 
another in the same style, and probably a seed¬ 
ling from Madame Desgrange is Mrs. J. R 
Pitcher, which, when grown in the open, pro¬ 
duces flowers of quite a blush tint, but under 
glass they come pure white. Piercy’s Seedling, 
orange-yellow ; Filberta, lemon-yellow ; Anas¬ 
tasia, ruse-magenta : F. Marronet, or Marronch, 
orange yellow : Mrs. Cullingford, white ; Lyon, 
rose-purple; Mdlle. Jolivart, white; nanum, 
early white; and George Wermig, make an 
excellent list of early ( hrysanthemums They 
are all of the Pompon class, and dwarf in growth, 
so that the humblest amateur can grow* a collec- 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK* 

Extracts from a garden diary from October 6th 
to October 13/ h. 

Rearranged conservatory, and reduced still further the 
climbers on the roof, as the plants want all the light now. 
A plant of Lapageria at the east end of the house has 
covered a good space, and is now dangling about the roof, 
and the flowers are very useful for cutting. It is planted 
out in peat and loam. The Luculias, of which I have 
several, are just showing the earliest trusses of blossoms at 
the end of the shoots ; liquid-manure will be given twioe 
a-week now for the next month, till the blossoms begin to 
expand. There is always a danger from overcrowding, 
and It requires a good deal of resolution to throw away 
plants for which room cannot be found, but it is better to 
do so than spoil the collection by keeping more plants 
through the winter than there is room to do justice to. 
Everything has been safely housed that I care to keep, and 
many things have been flung away to escape the tempta¬ 
tion of overcrowding. Ferns are pretty bosket-plants in 
the shady parts of the house, and later on several baskets 
of Epiphyliums will give colour. Large plants are easily 
kept, sod, when the growth is well ripened, they never 


A group of early flowering Chrysanthemums. 


tion in his garden without crowding out other 
cherished things. V. 8. 
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house —The blowing up of your paraffin lamp 
was probably caused by choke damp, and not by 
overheating ; this would happen if there was no 
flue to carry off the products of combustion, but 
if a flue existed it might have been caused by 
down draught and condensation. Convert your 
hot-water boiler and pipes into smoke flues with 
an outlet carried up outside at the terminal end, 
and use a lamp as before, but do not attempt to 
burn lamps inside and expect success.—J. G. 8. 

5577.—Musk In winter.—Keep the soil In the pot just 
moist enough to maintain the fleshy, underground stems 
of the Musk in a fresh condition.—E. II. 

Our readers unit kindly remember that toe are alad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
graphs if plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 


fail to blossom well, and in the dull season they are most 
i effective and valuable. The Chtysanthemums are now all 
| under cover, and have received the finishing touches in 
training and thinning the buds. Planted Lettuces and 
Endives in frames. Earthed up late Celery. Finished 
| lifting late Potatoes. Thinned the late Turnips a little 
more. Heeled in Broccoli. Thinned and hoed between 
the rows of late Spinach. The New Zealand Spinach is 
very vigorous, and full of growth, though there is less need 
for it now, but it saves the winter Spinach, and 1 shall 
continue gathering till the frost comes. Pruned Vines in 
early house. The wood cuts hard and Ann ; one can soon 
see the condition when the knife touches it, and if it 
satisfies that teal one need not feel uneasv. The house 
will be kept cool now till forcing begins. I believe in early 
pruning, and giving as long a rest as possible. Trained 
several specimen Pendrobiums in the stove. Several of 
the stakes have decayed at the bottom. I have access to 
plenty of young Hazels, and use them In preference to 
green-painted stakes. The flower-buds are Just showing 
along the stems, or pseudo bulbs, as they are technically 
termed. The winter-flowering Begonias are among tho 
most useful of winter flowers. They are so little trouble to 
propagate, and all the forms of B. insignia are good, i 
like to propagate most of my stock of this annually, usually 
in February, and. if grown on rapidly, good plants are 
grown in one season. If very large specimens are required to 
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fill large vases on pedestal In hall three plants are placed 
in one pot, and suoh a mass of blossoms is produced as can 
hardly be obtained from one plant. Euoharls are now 
receiving liquid-manure to stimulate them for the produc¬ 
tion of their usual winter crop of flowers. Trenched up 
several vacant plots of land in the kitchen garden, throwing 
the surfaoe up rough. Top-dreesed Cucumbers in house. 
The plants have just been stopped for the first time, and 
the leaders are within a foot of the top of the house. 
Finished the root-pruning of Apple-trees. Cleared off old 
Fears which have ceased to be profitable. Cut fruit from 
Tomatoes in open air, and plaoed in house to ripen. 
Spread a little fresh soil over the Tomato border in forcing- 
house. A fresh surfaoe, either by stirring or new soil 
brought in, has great value at all times and everywhere. 
Planted out more Cabbages. Heeled in Broccoli. Moved 
Alternankhera and Coleus into the stove. 


Stove. 

Poinsettias.— Exoept where the young stook of these 
plants was struok earlier than usual they will not yet have 
made all their growth. To complete this they must be 
assisted with manure-water; they should have it every 
other time the soil requires moistening ; this is especially 
neoessary where full-sized heads of their coloured bracts 
are required, as, unless the plants are strong, the heads 
will be small. Poinsettias require a brisk stove heat to 
grow them well. The suu has done little during the present 
summer to assist plants that w'ant much warmth, conse¬ 
quent on this, where fire-heat has not been used freely, 
they are backward. Enough heat must be maintained, 
especially in the nights, during the present month to keep 
them moving freely. Old plants that were headed down 
and repotted in spring will be more forward than the young 
stock ; they usually produoe the finest heads, provided too 
many shoots have not been allowed to grow on. They will 
be benefited by having manure-water up to the time of 
their blooming, and care must be taken that the tempera¬ 
ture of the house where they are kept is not allowed to fall 
too low in the nights, as, if they get chilled, it will interfere 
with their flowering. 

Plumbago rosea. — In this we have one of the 
brightest coloured amongst winter-blooming plants; but 
the flowers are naturally somewhat thin in texture, so that, 
if the precaution is not taken to treat it in a way that will 
oounteraot this defect, they do not last well when used 
for cutting. All through the growing season, up to the 
time of bloomiDg, the plants should be stood close to the 
glass, as the better the shoots are solidified the stouter the 
flowers will be. 

Euphorbia 1 acqulnieeflora. —The merits of this 
Euphorbia are suoh as to place it in the front rank of 
winter bloomers when the plants attain the full strength 
of which they are capable. It makes comparatively few 
roots, and requires to be confined to smaller pots than 
most things; this necessitates liberal feeding. Clay's 
manure, sprinkled on the surfaoe of the soil, with continued 
applications of soot-water, answers best. The plants should 
be stood so that their tops nearly touoh the glass; this 
strengthens the growth and the bloom alike, so that the 
flowers will last much longer than if treated in the ordinary 
way. 

Branthemums.— E. pulohellum is one of the best of 
the winter-blooming kinds. If the plants have been grown 
during the summer in a house or pit where fire-heat has 
not been regularly kept going they will now require it, 
especially in the nights, which, however bright and warm 
the weather may be, are too cold for this Eranthemum. 
The plant is a free grower, and needs a fair amount of 
root-room, but even when under-potted it is better to 
depend on monurial stimulants than to repot so late in the 
season. 

Justiclas.— The different winter-blooming species of 
Justicia are mostly free growers, that produce flowers 
proportionate in quantity to the strength that the plants 
attain. Their natural habit of growth is olose and ereot, 
with little inclination to branoh out, which necessitates 
attention in pinching out the points of the shoots early in 
the season. Where this has been carried out sufficiently 
the plants will now be provided with a quantity of shoots; 
these should be tied out so as to allow the light to get to 
the centres, without which the inner leaves are liable to go 
off before the flowering is over. Give weak manure-water 
freely, as the soil will now be full of roots, and the amount 
of bloom that may be looked for will, in & great measure, 
depend on the support the plants receive in this way. 

Shading 1 stove plants.— Where movable blinds are 
used they should now be taken off for the winter and 
stowed away where they will be dry. There are only a few 
plants that will not bear the amount of sun on them that 
we get after this time, and in the case of any that may yet 
require protection they can have it applied separately in 
the inside of the house where they are grown. Where 
fixed shading is used, suoh as whitening, lime, or other 
material of a like description, it should be washed off at 
once, as, after this time, it does much harm by excluding 
the light which the plants stand so muoh in need of. I 
I may here say that all shading of this kind is bad, and is a 
penny-wise makeshift, which keeps the plants much darker 
than they like for some hours during the mornings and 
evenings, to say nothing about entire days, or rathe r 
weeks, in suoh summers as we have just passed through. 

Eupato ritims.—Where these have been turned out 
In beds in the open air, or planted in pits or frames, if not 
already lifted and potted, they should be taken up at onoe, 
for even in the southern counties it is not well to longer risk 
outside these and other things that are at all susceptible of 
Injury from frost. Eupatoriums are free-rooters, and soon 
make up any reasonable amount of disturbance that it is 
neoessary to subject them to; consequently, they will 
bear as much of the soil shaking away as will admit of 
their being got into moderate sized pots. As soon as the 
potting is completed give a good watering, and stand the 
plants in a pit or frame, whioh should be kept close for a 
week or ten days, unless the weather happens to be very 
bright, when a little air may be given in the middle of the 
day. Syringe overhead in the afternoons until the roots 
have begun to move freely. 

Cyclamens.— Where seed has not already been sown 
it is time to get it in. The plants, if well managed, that 
are raised from this sowing, will bloom nioely in from 
sixteen to eighteen months. The soil in which the seed is 
•own should be moderately light in texture—turfy loam. 
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that has laid In a heap long enough for the Grass that has 
grown on it to die, silted, and mixed with a little sand and 
some leaf-mould, will answer in every way. Sow in broad, 
moderately deep seed-pans, which must be well drained ; 
press the material evenly down, give a gentle watering, and 
allow the water time to settle before Bowing. Scatter the 
seeds thinly on the surfaoe, and put a little of the finest 
soil over them. Stand in a temperature of about 60 degs.; 
Bhade when the weather is bright to prevent the soil 
drying up too muoh, and sprinkle the surface when neoes- 
sary to keep it moist, as the seed will not vegetate if the 
material is too dry ; at the same time, the opposite 
extreme of keeping it too wet must be avoided, if this 
occurs there is danger of the seed rotting. As soon as the 
plants appear they should be stood olose to the glass, as, if 
the leaves get drawn, much injury will be done. To grow 
Cyclamens well the plants from the first up to the time of 
their ooming into flower must be kept dose to the glass, 
and carefully shaded from the sun, with a temperature 
through the winter of about 55 degs. In the night. As soon 
as the seedlings are large enough to handle they may be 

E ut singly in small pots, whioh should be stood on a moist 
ottom, still keeping them where they will get plenty of 
light. Syringe overhead lightly onoe a day. Plants that 
were sown about midsummer will now be large enough for 
potting; use soil similar to that recommended for sowing 
the seed in. In potting press the material so as to make U 
solid. Plants that were sown laBt autumn will now he in 
the pots In which they are intended to flower. Let them 
have a light position, if possible, in a house or pit by them- 
Belves, so that the atmosphere can be kept somewhat 
closer and wanner than ordinary greenhouse stock will 
bear. A olose watch must be kept for aphides, to which 
Cyclamens are muoh subjeot. The insects establish them¬ 
selves on the underside of the leaves, where they often 
escape detection until they have done muoh damage. As 
soon as their presence is discovered the plants should be 
dipped in Tobaooo-water, or fumigated with Tobooco. I 
prefer the former method, as the leaves ate liable to be 
injured,if the smoke is made dense enough to kill the 
aphides. Old plants that after blooming were turned 
out-of-doors in a shady place, and when they had begun to 
make new leaves were shaken out and repotted, should now 
be stood in a pit or frame that is heated, so that a little 
warmth can be turned on when the weather is cold, and 
in the nights, for though these older plants will do with 
a lower temperature than younger stook require, they are 
muoh better for not being too cool. Keep the soil fairly 
moist; they do not like anything approaching a dry 
condition of the roots, especially when active growth is 
going on in the way it should now be. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Some effort should be made, late as it is, to destroy the 
mildew on the Roses, and there is a good deal of It present 
in many gardens. Much of this is due to the character of 
the season. If things are left to take their oourse the 
foliage suffers, and the growth is weakened. The mowing- 
maohine must go its weekly round for some little time 
longer, but 1 notice in many places the cutters are set too 
low. When the Grass is shaved off olose to the roots there 
is nothing left to shelter them, and the first week's dry 
weather parches things up, and in the autumn, when the 
worms become busy, they meet with no obstruction in their 
progress out and home again. Those who are making 
alterations, and many who are not, might consider the 
advisability of grouping a few hardy plants in quiet oorners 
on the Gross, or close to its margin, and to reduce the 
bedding out, whioh has been, in many places, so unsatis¬ 
factory this season. Among the plants whioh are adapted 
for this purpose are the white and red Anemones, Fuchsias, 
Tritomas, Daffodils, German Iris, Tea Roses, Clematis 
Jacktnani, and Polygonum cuspidatum (Giant Knot- 
weed). The site must be well prepared and manured, as 
such groups should last for years, with the aid of liquid- 
manure when more support is required. Another souroe 
of interest in gardens will be the planting of more climbing 
growth. There are plenty of naked tree trunks about to 
cover, and, in suitable situations, wire or rustic arches 
might be plaoed, and when covered with Roses, Honey¬ 
suckles, Clematis, Jasmines, Hope, fee., a very pretty, 
homely feature is introduced. The rockery is another 
special feature whioh might be thought of now. I noticed 
a group of ohoioe Cyolamens growing amid the stones in 
a shady part of the rockery a few day ago in a garden I 
was visiting. Many of the plants were in flower, and the 
foliage looked so fresh, and the whole was suoh a pretty 
little picture amid the dibria of autumn. There is yet 
time to plant Violets in frames. Cuttings of Evergreens 
will root now. 

Fruit Garden. 

The gathering of Apples and Pears will furnish employ¬ 
ment now, but do not be in a hurry with the late sorts. 
Have everything sweet and clean in the fruit-room. This 
building should be frost-proof, and in a position not much 
influenced by outside temperature. A dry, oool cellar is 
an exoellent store for Apples. One of the best late dessert 
Plums is Coe's Golden Drop. It succeeds well as a 
standard, and rarely fails to bear freely. The fruits will 
keep in good oondition some time after they are ripe with 
careful management. Keep Peach houses, where the fruit 
is all gathered, as oool as possible. The old-fashioned plan, 
when the wood was well matured, was to take off the lights, 
and this gave an opportunity for painting, if necessary; 
but the roofs of modern houses are generally fixtures, and 
all we can do is to give as much air as possible, and see 
tint the inside borders are not dry. This is the best 
season to lift the roots of young Peaoh-trees exhibiting 
signs of grossness. Lifting the extremities will, in most 
oases, suffice. It is generally a mistake to use manure in 
making Peaoh borders ; it so frequently leads to the trees 
getting out of hand. In planting new houses, if there are 
healthy trees of a good size on the walls, and they are care¬ 
fully removed to the house as soon as the leaves begin to 
fall, a orop of fruit may be gathered the next season. In 
this respect the Peach is very manageable. In the orohard- 
house, if the trees require repotting, the work should be 
done early. On the Fig wall all young fruitB as large as a 
Hazel-nut should be pulled off, if not already done. It 
may still be neoessary to use fires for the ripening of late 
Grapes. Late Melons also must have a warm, genial 
temperature, both in the bed, and also in the atmosphere. 
In helping unsatisfactory Vines by lifting the roots use but 
little, if any, manure. Good loam, witn some bone-meal 


and old mortar, will give good results. Stimulants can be 
given later on, when needful. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The season has been an excellent one for the growth of 
vegetables and salads. Good Lettuces are plentiful in the 
open air, and, as long os the weather oontinues fairly mild, 
this supply may be expected to continue, but provision 
should be made now tor affording shelter for winter. If 
there are frames at liberty lilt a number of half-grown 
plants of Hath Coe Lettuce, and the Green Curled and 
Batavian Endives, and plant from 10 inches to 1Z inohes 
apart in the frames in good soil. Water them in, and keep 
the lights off till the weather becomes oold. Mushroom 
beds approaching the exhaustion stage may often be revived 
by giving a good soaking of warm liquid-manure from a 
farmyard tank, diluted if necessary, or £ oz. of guano to a 
gallon of water will make a good liquid-manure for the pur¬ 
pose. Conttuue the oolleotion of materials for new beds. If 
very early Asparagus Is required the tope should be out from 
the first bed Intended for forcing. The sunshine and air on 
the beds for a time will be beneficial. Tomatoes In the 
open air have generally failed this year, and this, doubtlesB, 
will lead to a considerable expenditure upon glam during 
the coming autumn and winter; but to be successful some 
means of heating should be provided, as the orop in the 
unheated house has been almost as great a failure as the 
open air crop in many places. The Tomato loves heat. 
French Beans in pots must be oovered up at night, as in 
the event of a sudden frost the plants may suffer. Keep 
Cucumbers in the house moving on steadily with the pipes, 
both in the bed and in the atmosphere, just comfortably 
warm, so as to maintain a night temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. Do not have plants in the house if it can be 
avoided. If the green-fly is introduoed there will probably 
be trouble. Prick out Cauliflowers sown in August in cold 
frames. Only use the lights at present to keep off heavy 
rains. The Cauliflowers turning in are this year very fine 
break a leaf over the young hearts to shelter them from 
sudden frosts. Dig or trench all vacant land, and destroy 
wseds everywhere. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Things are beginning to look rather shabby out-of- 
doors now—for one thing the leaves commence to fall so 
soon in towns, and make such a litter. The Lime Is a 
great offender in this respect, and though a good town 
tree, I much prefer the Plane for ordinary planting in 
urban and suburban distriots. Make the most of the late 
bloom by making a frequent clear&noe of all the rubbish, 
and so maintaining a neat appearance, whioh makes a 
marvellous difference in the aspect of any garden. Zonal 
Pelargoniums have, as a rule, dons very poorly this 
season, indeed at the best they are never a great sucoess— 
I refer to the flowering kinds more particularly—in town 
air, at any rate, unless they can have a bed in a very open 
and sunny position, all, or nearly all, to themselves. 
With us Tropaoolums of the better class, such as the old 
Fireball, and Lobbi, Ac., have been far more effective. 
Carnations still continue to bloom, and though past their 
best are very sweet and useful for outting. Dahlias are 
still gorgeous; I never saw them so full of bloom as this 
season ; and Asters, Gladioli, Calceolarias, and a few others 
are still bright. That grand old Rose, Gloirede Dijon, has 
been in flower here sinoe the middle of May, and is still 
oontinuing to expand a beautiful bud here and there. I 
believe there are very few places where this superb Rose, 
with Aimge Vibert, and pernape one or two more, might 
not be made to suooeed with care and some amount of 
skill, though of course the ordinary run of 11. P.'s, 
Ac , are utterly useless as town plants. All plants of any¬ 
thing like a tender nature must be housed at once, as we 
may experience a sharp frost almost any' night. If the 
stcck of Heliotropes or anything of this kind is at all 
short, some of the best plants had better be lifted and 
potted without delay, and the sooner even the zonals are 
under oover, if required, the better now. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should be all housed, or a light protection arranged 
so that it can be pulled over them at night. The green¬ 
house should now have a good turn out, reduoiDg and 
ibinning out any rampant or overgrown olimbers consider¬ 
ably at the same time. If room under glass is limited, 
store pots of bedding plants, Ac., will be quite safe in a 
dry, sunny frame for some time yet, if dosed early and a 
mat thrown over the glass on a cold night. Window l oxes 
should be re-arranged, and filled with dwarf Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and shrubs, Veronicas, Solan urns, and so forth. 

B. C. R. 


Fuchsias as climbers. — When at Kew reoently 
I was much struck with the beauty of some kinds of 
Fuchsias when planted out and trained near the glass in 
the greenhouse. Fuchsia Alexandrina (single white 
coralla), a ourious variety named F. dependents, and a few 
others, were > rested in this manner, and, being hung with 
thousands of brilliant blossoms, produoed a most graceful 
and striking effect.—B. C. R. 

6537. — Heating a small greenhouse. — This 
enquiry will be met by the articles appearing in Gardrh- 
inu under the head of “ Heating Small Conservatories and 
Greenhouses."—J. G. S. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

The Barkerias. 

The plants belonging to this family are essen¬ 
tially amateurs’ Orchids ; they are small grow¬ 
ing, require cool treatment, and yield a maximum 
of delight from a minimum of space. This will 
be when they are in flower, for I will not attempt 
to influence the minds of my readers so far as to 
try to induce them to believe them even passing 
fair at any other time; but their lovely flowers 
cover a multitude of sins, and cause them to be 
admired whenever seen. Barkerias missed but by 
a very little of being swallowed up by the great 
family of Epidendrums, which would have 
added to its reputation if it could have included 
them; but botanists distinguish Barkerias by 
the broad wings of the columns. They are cool 
house plants, but they enjoy full exposure 
to the sun, always bearing in mind to lightly 
shade them during very strong sunlight in the 
hotter part of the day in summer—not that 
the sun m this country would ever be too strong 
for them were the plants in the open, but under 
glass they are very apt to become burned ; and 
this is a fact I would wish to impress upon the 
minds of amateurs, that want of free air, and a 
position under glass, are very different con¬ 
ditions to their native habitats. To start 
with, these Barkerias must. be grown upon 
blocks, or rafts, or in small baskets. The 
smallest possible bit of Sphagnum will be suffi¬ 
cient to fasten with them, or perhaps they 
will be better without anything but the 
bare wood. They must be hung in the 
full sunlight, and have an abundant sup¬ 
ply of fresh air during the growing season; 
the blocks should be taken down and dipped in 
a tub of water twice or three times in the day. 
These are deciduous plants, and shed off their 
leaves in autumn, leaving only the bare, stick-like 
stem; and for this reason I previously observed 
they never can be made to assume elegant pro- 

S ortions when not in bloom; but with their 
owera they are perfectly enchanting, and they 
continue months in beauty without injury to 
the plants. During the winter season very 
little water is necessary, but watchful care 
should be exercised in order to prevent the 
bulbs shrivelling. They are all natives of 
Mexico and Central America, and would 
thrive under just the treatment that suits 
Lielia anceps, autumnalis, albida, and 
others of that class. The following kinds well 
deserve a place in every amateur’s collection, 
but I cannot recommend them as being the very 
cheapest of cheap Orohids. The Barkerias are 
all similar in growth; they have slender stick¬ 
like pseudo-bulbs, and they produce a few thin 
leaves upon these stems, which fall off when the 
stem is ripe. The spike is terminal, and bears 
a raceme of many exquisitely beautiful flowers, 
about some 2 inches across, which last long in 
full beauty. Barkerias have never been sent 
home in such quantities by anyone since the days 
of Mr. Skinner, who was rapturously fond of 
them. B. Skinneri, flowers deep rose-colour, 
blooms in winter; B. spectabilis, rosy-lilac and 
white, blooms in summer; B. Lindleyana, rosy- 
purple and white, blooms in autumn ; B. elegans, 
deep-rose colour and white, blooms in winter ; 
B. melanocanlon, rosy-lilac and purple, blooms 
in the autumn; B. cyclotella, deep-magenta and 
white, blooms in spring. Matt. Bramble. 


5530. —Standard Zonal Pelargoniums. 
—These were much grown in many gardens 20 
years ago. The quickest way to form them I 
found to be to select some strong-growing sorts 
that were growing out-of-doors, and to cut off 
all but the longest and strongest shoots, and then 
to put each one separately in a pot, and to keep 
them through the winter in a warm greenhouse. 
Early in the spring they were shifted into a pot 
two sizes larger ; as soon as it was safe to do so, 
the pots were plunged one inch below their 
rims in a warm border out-of-doors. A stake 
was, of course, put to the main stem, and all 
other shoots kept cut off until the stem 
had reached the desired height—2 feet I 
think is quite high enough; allowing for another 
increase of 1 foot or 15 inches in the height of 
head, it will be Been that the height I have 
mentioned for the stem is ample. I recommend 
the plunging of the pot in the ground in the 
open because the roots>will quickly j find their 
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way outside the pot, and a much stronger plant 
will be obtained in one season than would be 
the case if the roots were confined. I have 
made quite respectable standards in one year 
by treating them in this way. Supposing the 
plants occupy 10-inch or 12-inch pots they may 
remain in them for three years, as when put out 
in the flower-beds they must not be turned out 
of their pots, but plunged below their rims so 
that the roots can get outside to find food and 
moisture.—J. C. C. 

5463.—Winter-floweringr plants for a 

g reenhouse. — You will find the Paris 
aisies, especially the yellow-flowered kind, 
very useful. Cyclamens are excellent for cut¬ 
ting, and winter-blooming Tropceolums are 
bright and useful. Geraniums, such as Vesu¬ 
vius, Henry Jacoby, Queen of the Whites, will 
bloom through the winter more or less, accord¬ 
ing to the temperature they get, if they are 
grown expressly, picking off the buds till Oc¬ 
tober. Mignonette sown the end of August will 
come in at mid-winter, and you can have Chry¬ 
santhemums through January by growing such 
kinds as Ethel, Princess Teck, Mrs. Jones, 
Boule de Xeige, and Meg Merrilees.—J. C. B. 

5591.—Vines, Cucumbers, and Roses. 
—Vines and Cucumber will not agree together 
long in the same house. It may of course be 
done as may a good many other things which 
are not, as a rule, desirable or profitable. 
Cucumbers require at all time a close, moist 
atmosphere, but the leaves of Vines must have 
a buoyant condition of things, which is only 
secured by free ventilation. Roses and Vines 
will do better together if room can be found for 
both to be fully exposed to the light.—E. H. 

5545.—'Wintering 1 plants in a cold 
frame. —Fuchsias may be dried off and kept 
through the winter Bafely enough in a cold 
frame, but it is a somewhat risky business with 
Pelargoniums and Heliotropes, although it may 
be none. Spread a layer of coal ashes for the 
pots to stand upon. Give air freely on all 
favourable opportunities, keep the plants as dry 
as possible at the roots without causing flagging 
throughout the winter. Have plenty of cover¬ 
ing material, such as mats or anything else 
similar, at hand that will cover up the whole 
frame to exclude frost in sharp weather. You 
need not be afraid of keeping them shut up 
through a good long spell of hard weather if 
the plants are kept rather dry at the root, and 
the frame must be perfectly water-tight.—H. B., 
Fairlight. 

5581.— Forcing Violets.—Violets do not 
require forcing, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. They should be propagated from offsets 
or cuttings in March or April, grown through 
the summer in an open situation, kept free from 
weeds, and well nourished, to induce the forma¬ 
tion of strong crowns. Early in September lift 
them, with balls of earth, and plant in a bed of 
rich soil within 8 inches of the glass and about 
8 inches apart. In most places a covering of 
mats in severe weather will be all the protec¬ 
tion required.—E. H. 

5510.— Heating a small frame. —Dig a 
hole at the end or back of and outside the frame, 
about H feet or 2 feet deep, and of width and 
length sufficient to step into conveniently, say 
2 feet wide and 3 feet long. Set a paraffin oil 
lamp at the end of the hole on a few bricks or 
tiles laid flat Over the top of it, and wedged 
up firmly, fit a 4-inch smoke-pipe elbow. This 
should come just under the sides of the frame; 
if at the front so much the better position. Lay 
a 6-feet pipe from elbow or bend along the front 
or back, and carry up with another bend a 
3-feet length. This is the chimney, on top of 
which fix a rain-cap. The hole may be lined 
with rough boards or bricks, and a rough wood 
cover laid over the top, sloping to throw off rain, 
and keep lamp dry and protected from winds. 
The heating-pipe will virtually pass through the 
earth under the frame, the top of pipe being 
level with the floor of frame. A little of the 
earth may be dug out round the pipe to allow 
the air of the frame to circulate underand round 
the pipe. If gas is available a small atmospheric 
burner instead of the lamp would answer the 
purpose.—J. G. S. 

-A single 2-inoh pipe run round It, and warmed by 

a small copper boiler and a ring of gas-jets, or a couple of 
powerful paraffln-oil wicks, fixed in a hutoh outside the 
name, will, if properly arranged, exclude frost perfectly, 
and work steadily and very inexpensively, especially if 
paraffln-oil is employed.—B. 0. R. 


COOL ORCHIDS AND CAPE HEATHS. 

I should be a very thin-skinned individual 
indeed to find matter for offence in “Matt. 
Bramble’s” kindly criticism in Gardening, 
September 22nd, page 383, of my former note 
on Cool Orchids. I thought I was correct 
in my statements and am glad to know 
that I was so in substance, though my 
memory has proved treacherous in details. 
“ Matt.” will be able to guess where my informa¬ 
tion was drawn from, and my error in respect to 
the particular structure in which Cool Orohid 
culture was commenced is a little excusable, 
seeing that at the time I was at Messrs. Jackson’s 
the Odontoglossums and other Cool Orchids 
were grown in a north house, as I before stated. 
This was rather more than twenty-five years 
ago, and “Matt.” knows that “cool”culture was 
then only beginning to exercise the minds of 
Orchid growers generally. I therefore thought 
it due to the memory of Mr. G. Jackson to state 
what I know on the matter, for although cool 
treatment was, perhaps, an accidental dis¬ 
covery, it took place when Mr. Jackson was 
specially occupying himself with Orchids. If 
my memory serves me right the Orchids were 
for some years in the care of Mr. W. H. Gower, 
who only left them to take an important charge 
at Kew. I am sure that “ Matt.” will share in 
the regret I feel that the Kingston Nursery is 
no longer likely to be the happy home for 
Choice Cape Heaths and New Holland 
plants. —I doubt if from any nursery in Great 
Britain so many finely grown specimens of hard- 
wooded Heaths were turned out as from the 
Messrs. Jacksons’. How they used to flourish in 
the partial shade and shelter of those old 
Windsor Pear-trees where they had their 
summer outing. I had hoped that however 
much this fine family might be neglected gener¬ 
ally, it would continue to be cherished there 
until the revival in popularity, to which I look 
forward, shall take place. I believe that at one 
time nearly 200 species and varieties of Cape 
Heaths were grown there, and where shall we 
now find them all? I doubt if even at Kew 
all of them are grown, and as to the London 
nurseries where Cape Heaths are a speciality, 
only a few of the most showy kinds are cul¬ 
tivated. It is all very well to say that we have 
now so many showy flowering plants that do 
not demand the careful culture that 
Hard-wooded Heaths and the best New 
Holland plants do; but I should like to know 
where among them can be found anything to 
match suoh Heaths aB Cavendishiana, the tri¬ 
colors, ventricoai superba, &c., and such gems 
as Leschenaultia biloba major, Chorozema 
Henchmanni, and Dracophyllum gracile. I 
have nothing to say against Orchids. I love 
them, and have passed much time among them; 
but I do not want to see them turn out into the 
cold plants that are in beauty their equals, and 
that, I am free to say, the generality of the 
readers of Gardening are in a better position 
to grow. But do not think, “Matt., that I 
am having a fling at your Orchid craze, but let 
us have as many of your capital little practical 
artioles as you can find time to write, and 
which no one will read with greater pleasure 
than your old acquaintance— 

John Cornhill. 


Zonal Pelargonium Queen of Whites 
Improved. —When at Swanley the other 
day I had a glance through Mr. Ladd’s im¬ 
mense ranges of glass-houses, and among other 
things was struck with the appearance of two 
or three of the long houses (200 feet each), full 
of splendidly grown plants of the above fine 
zonal. The plants were all very dwarf and 
bushy, and as even as possible throughout, with 
six or eight shoots apiece, each bearing its truss 
of blossom. The flowers are of the purest snow 
white, quite circular in outline, and very flat 
and well opened. Altogether it is undoubtedly 
the finest of all the white-flowered zonals sent 
out up to the present, though I believe it is not 
so good in the winter as Eureka and one or two 
others.—B. C. R. 

Two good Begonias.—At the fruit and flower show 
at the Crystal Palace last week, among many objects of 
interest, I noticed two magnificent double-flowered 
Begonias from Messrs. Cannell. One, named Octaire, was 
simply covered with medium-sized blossoms of the purest 
white, held quite erect, while the plants were remarkably 
bushy and dwarf. The other, almost equally fine, is called 
Rulun Von Erfurt, and bean blossoms of the richest 
crimson-scarlet, - B. O.. R, 
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THE DATE PALMS. 

The value of Palma for furnishing and other 
decorative purposes is well known, their rich, 
green foliage and noble habit, and their strong 
constitution, which enables them to bear with 
impunity a great amount of rough treatment, 
baing characters especially valuable to the fur¬ 
nisher as well as to plant growers generally. 
Amongst the many beautiful kinds, none are 
more valuable than the genus 

PutENix, or Date Palm, which, whether 
viewed from its economical value, its his- 



Fig. ].—Phoeiix tenuis. 

torical connections, or the decorative beauty 
of some of its members, is one of the most im¬ 
portant and interesting. It is distributed over 
North, South, East, and West Africa, and tropi¬ 
cal Asia, to which countries it is indigenous, and 
in South Europe, where it has been originally 
introduced. Constituting sb it does one of the 
most important articles either of food, clothing, 
or commerce to the inhabitants of the countries 
where its various members are found, its culti¬ 
vation and improvement is one of their chief 
pursuits. Of the Date Palm (P. dactylifera) 
especially may this be said, which, besides 
the great value of its fruit as food, yields 
in its leaves material for the construction 
of huts, baskets, walking-sticks, &o. From 
the fibre surrounding the base of the leaves 
ooarse cloth and ropes are made, houses 
are built of the wood, an intoxicating drink, 
“ toddy,” is made from its sap, and the Date 
s tones are ground into food for camels. It 
is said that in Southern F.urope thousands of 
acres of land are planted with this Palm to meet 
the great demand for its leaves on Palm Sunday. 
They are also used by the Jews for a similar 
purpose on the Feast of the Passover. 

P. sylvestris is a species common all over 
India, and it is supposed to be the wild parent 
of the Date Palm, to which species it bears a 
close resemblance. The juice of this plant is 
the “ toddy ” of the Indians, and Date sugar is 
obtained by boiling the juice. 

P. farinifera, a dwarf species, yields an 
inferior kind of Sago. There seems to have been 
some confusion with this plant, as by some 
authors I find it described as having a stem from 
10 feet to 20 feet high, whereas the true 
farinifera is almost stemless. It is a most beau¬ 
tiful plant in a young state, and, I believe, 
rather rare. It is a native of Cochin China. 
Other fine kinds of Phcenix are as follows : P. 
rupicola, P. paludosa, and the two we here 
figure, P. tenuis (Fig. 1), and P. reclinata 
(Fig. 2), both of which do admirably well in small 
pots, and are especially valuable for room or 
table decoration. Fromthe temperature, latitude, 
or high elevation at which most of the species of 
Ph<eoix are found it may be seen that they are 
capable of being cultivated in a lower tempera¬ 
ture than most Palms require. A warm green¬ 
house or conservatory, and in some cases a warm 
position on the lawn, or by the side of a path 
in the summer will be found agreeable to them. 
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In the latter position their graceful habit would 
render them very attractive. Good seeds soon 
germinate on a little bottom heat, and if potted 
in a light, loamy soil and kept in a stove for 
a year or two, good useful plants will be 
formed. Of course, it would not be advisable 
to place them outside until they have formed 
strong plants. Rich loam and a little good de¬ 
cayed cow-manure form a compost well suited to 
them. They like plenty of water, and not too 
much root room. It is Burprising how well 
many Palms will do in small pots if plenty of 
water and a little stimulant are given them. 

Scale. —For destroying scale, to attacks of 
which all Palms are more or less subject, I use 
paraffin-oil in the proportion of a wineglassful 
to a gallon of water. With this mixture, kept 
well stirred, I syringe the plants, and then rub 
the soales loose with a brush, which may easily 
be done after the mixture has touched them, and 
then syringe again. Never dip a plant in this 
mixture for reasons which will be obvious to 
those who understand its nature. B. 


5540.— -Heating small greenhouse at 
side of billiard-room. —The beBt and only 
effectual mode will be to remove the present 
fire-grate or stove, and substitute a semi-close 
harness-room stove and boiler, made to stand 
out independently from the brickwork of 
chimney-piece, or the recess may be tiled all 
round, and all the chimney-flue blocked up but 
the space for the smoke-pipe from stove. A 
boiler placed at the back of present fire-place 
would not be satisfactory, as the water would 
absorb the greater portion of the heat generated, 
and the billiard-room be thus denuded of the 
warmth at present obtained by radiation from 
the heated metal. This loss can only be 
counteracted by having a stove and boiler fixed 
independently, to allow the air of the room to 
circulate round it, and utilise that portion which 
from the ordinary grate passes up the chimney 
in waste. If cost is an object, the recess may be 
smoothly cemented, instead of being tiled, and 
painted white, or a light tint, with the “ Econo¬ 
mic ” enamel paint, which stands fire best, so 
as to reflect the heat into the room. The heat 
radiated from the semi-open fire will assist, and 
look cheerful at the same time inside the room. 
Take a 2 inch flow-pipe from the top of the 
boiler through the wall into the greenhouse, and 
divide it right and left by a diminishing tee-piece, 
3 inches to 2 inches, and carry a 3-inch flow-pipe 
along the back and one end, or half-way along 
each end, so as to give about 50 feet run in 
all of 3 inch pipe, and return with syphons to 
another tee-piece under the flow, and from 
thence into the lower part of the boiler with 
2-inch. The pipes should be fixed on an incline 
to the syphons of 1 inch in 18 feet. Fix a supply 
cistern, about 18 inches long and 12 inches deep 
by 9 inches wide, in the greenhouse, 1 foot clear 
above the level of the flow-pipe, and conduct a 
|-inch supply pipe from the bottom of cistern 
into the bottom of the return tee-piece. The 
Bupply pipe will have to be taken about 6 inches 
below the return tee, and turned up into same 
with a bend. At the bottom of the supply pipe 
fix a J-inch tee-piece and brass bib-cock, to draw 
off the water occasionally. In each syphon at 
the ends fix a 2-inch air-cock or open air-pipe ; 
if the latter, which is best, carry up to about 
6 feet above the water level in cistern, this to 
be 2 inches above the bottom of the cistern when 
cold. Cost of apparatus, about £15.—J. G. S. 

5555. — Converting a storeroom into 
a greenliou.se. —Strip off the lath and 
plaster ceiling, and also the slates, being careful 
to do as little injury to the woodwork under¬ 
neath as possible. You will then have an open 
or skeleton roof. If the gable ends of the roof 
are of upright brickwork take this down to the 
level of the gutter-plate, and fix on the top of 
remaining brickwork a similar gutter-plate to 
that along the front. If the gables are sloping, 
slated outside and plastered inside, strip off as 
for the other part. With a wood rasp rub off 
the roughest of the saw-cuts of the woodwork, 
and extract all nails, making the whole as 
smooth as possible without planing. Presumably 
the rafters will be about 16 inches or 18 inches 
apart. On the top of these nail, horizontally 
and equidistant, 2£ inches by 12 inches wood 
laths, in the lower side of which is cut 
a groove, J-inch deep and 2-inch wide, to take 
the upper part of squares of glass. Along the 


lower part of each rail or lath nail on with zinc 
nails strips of zinc, originally 2 inches wide, but 
cut out, leaving saw points, 3 inches or 4 inches 
apart and 1 inch deep—that is, 1 inch of flat zinc 
to nail on and 1-inch saw points to turn up at right 
angles in the first place, and then to turn over 
on the squares of glass to hold them in place. 
The woodwork being now ready for glazing, 
give it two thin coats of a whitewash, prepared 
as follows : Linseed-oil raw, boiled oil, Oak 
varnish, and turpentine, of each equal parts ; of 
Keen’s cement, or of finest gypsum Paris plaster, 
sufficient to bring the whole to the thickness of 
new cream. Thoroughly and well stir together, 
and thin down to the consistency of ordin¬ 
ary paint with turpentine. When this is 
thoroughly set and hard give two coats of 
Economic Enamel paint of auy light shade. If 
the gable ends are upright, fix in vertical common 
sash-bars between the gutter plate and rafters. 
Paint the woodwork as described, and glaze 
with common putty, butting the horizontal 
edges together. Glaze the roof by slipping the 
squares into the grooves of rails and turning up 
the saw points of zinc over on the top of the 
glass, and butting the vertical edges of the 
squares together. Done in this way the roof 
will be quite water-tight if there is a moderately- 
good pitch. No putty will be required for this. 
For the upright parts get some second-hand 
ordinary house frames and sashes, and let them 
into the walls, leaving 9-in. or 14^-in. brick 
piers between. Make good the sash-frames to 
underside of gutter plate, and leave a wall all 
round under the sash-frame of from 1 foot to 
2^ feet deep. This will give an idea of the 
height of sash to be procured, but it is not arbi¬ 
trary, as the sashes might be carried down to 
the floor, although the better plan is to keep 
them up from at least 1 foot to 2£ feet. If the 
sashes and frames have been previously painted, 
two coats of the Economic Enamel paint to 
finish with after fixing will bo all that is re¬ 
quired. The first row of squares on the roof 
should have an extra top ana bottom rail and 
two end rails framed together—the top rail 
hinged to the ridge and the whole made to lift 
up by lever movement, and the upright sashes 



Fig. 2.—Phoonix reclinata. 


must be made to open for ventilation. If this 
is carried out with ordinary intelligence a 
cheap, effective, and respectable-looking con¬ 
servatory will be the result.—J. G. S. 

Begonias at Swanley. —There is now a 
grand display of theta gorgeous flowers at 
Swanley, some twelve of the long houses being 
entirely devoted to them Many of the singles 
are fine, a batch of seedling whites being bv far 
the finest, as regards form and colour, I have 
ever seen. But the doubles are simply past 
description, many thousands of plants being 
simply covered with huge and yet most deli¬ 
cately beautiful flowers of every imaginable 
shade of white, rose, pink, orange, red, and 
crimson.—B. C. R. 
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FRUIT. 


AMERICAN BLACKBERRY APIFOLIA. 


Four years ago I ordered from a respectable 
florist half-a-dozen American Blackberries, and 
he sent me Dorchester, Apifolia, American, 
Newman’s Thornless, Mammoth, and Lawton, 
my report on which may be useful to suburban 
gardeners. The four last named have not 
fruited, or, indeed, blossomed at all; and last 
year I removed them all, and put a Wilson 
Junior in place of them, but as it has not yet 
borne I cannot report on it. “ Dorchester” had a 
considerable amount of fruit last year, which 
ripened early, before Strawberries were over. 
The fru J t was well-flavoured and juicy, but 
small, and it did not seem to me to have any 
advantage over well grown English Black¬ 
berries. This year it had a fair amount of 
blossom, but it mostly died off without fruiting. 
Of Apifolia (Parsley-leaved) I can speak much 
more favourably. It did not ripen last year for 
a month after Dorchester, and just when Mul¬ 
berries growing near it were ripe, and it did 
not suffer from comparison. If the Mulberries 
were somewhat more luscious the Blackberries 
were more refreshing and less cloying. Like 
the Mulberry, the berries ripened in succession, 
so that I was never without them for six 
weeks. This year both fruits suffered from 
want of sun, and I decided to convert the 
Blackberries into jam, and gathered from the 
one bush yesterday fully a quart of fine fruit. 
Apifolia differs in foliage from any other Black- 
Berry, American or English, I know, and is 
quite an ornament to the garden; many lady 
friends, indeed, have begged leaves as copies 
for ornamental work. It is luxuriant in growth, 
its branches extending for twenty feet each way 
over the fence against which I placed it. The 
fruit grows in large terminal bunches on side- 
shoots. I have counted considerably over 25 
berries in a bunch, and it is not uncommon to 
have fruit in various stages, and fresh flowers 
in the same bunch, as I noticed to-day. The 
fruit is oblong, like the Mulberry, but hardly 
so large, if advertisements may be trusted, as 
Wilson Junior. It is too soon to judge 
whether American Blackberries will maintain 
their character in our cooler climate ; but if 
Apifolia behaves as it has done for three years, 
I shall look upon it as a valuable addition to my 
garden. 

Clapton , September , 1888. W. M. C. 


6541.—Old Vines v. young ones. — 

All depends upon the condition of the roots. If 
the Vines have come into a bad condition 
through some cultural error and not through a 
bad state of the border, they may, if cut back 
hard, make fine wood again, and take a fresh 
lease of life. I know of an instance where 
simply cutting back an apparently worn out 
Vine completely restored it to a fruitful condi¬ 
tion. ^ I should give it a season’s trial, cutting it 
well in at pruning time. You will then see by 
the growth made what the condition of the 
roots is. If it does not make good wood plant 
fresh Vines.— J. Cornhill. 

5560.—Preparing ground for Apple- 

trees. —“ Alpha ” should get his soil prepared 
for the Apple-trees at once, by digging it one 
spit deep right over and well loosening the 
second spit with a fork ; but if it is not of good 
quality it is not advisable to bring much of the 
subsoil to the surface. As it was manured in 
the spring, it will not need any more now, be¬ 
cause the trees are sure to grow quite strong 
enough at first; in fact, on soil of the nature 
described, they are liable to grow too strong for 
the first few years, but when once they com¬ 
mence to bear heavy crops of fruit they soon 
lose their superabundant vigour, and that is the 
time to use stimulants to the roots. On a piece 
of land 6 feet wide, only one row of trees can 
be planted, and in the 40-feet length there 
would be space for six trees, or about 7 feet 
apart. Bush or pyramid-trees are the best, as 
they can be kept pruned in so that they do not 
occupy much space; for there must be room left 
to get between them, and such trees are very 
prolific, and, for the space occupied, produce 
more fruit than by any other mode I know— 
that is, fruits of large size; for this kind of 
trees should be thinned out as soon as the crop j 
is set, so that the tree can swell them off well ' 
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and mature flower-buds for another year. They 
should have the points of the shoots pinched out 
in July, as there can be no doubt but that stop- 
ing the flow of sap into useless wood-growth 
assists the crop to swell off materially ; and if a 
very growing season, such as the present one 
has been, it is advisable to stop the shoots a 
second time in August, and finally prune as soon 
as the leaves are all down in winter. For the 
six varieties, I should select Lord Suffield, New 
Hawthornden, and Lane’s Prince Albert for 
kitchen use ; Cox’s Orange Pippin, King of the 
Pippins, and Sturmer Pippin for dessert. These 
will give a succession of fruit that will continue 
the supply from the time Apples are large 
enough to gather until the spring.—J. G. H. 


FARLEIGH PROLIFIC DAMSON. 

This splendid variety ought to be more widely 
known than it is, for except in the fruit-growing 
districts of Kent, you may search in vain for it, 
and with those who have never seen good ex¬ 
amples of this kind of fruit, there is still an 
opinion that a Damson is a Damson, and nothing 
more. But I suppose no one ever saw the old 
kinds of Damsons so weighted with fruit as to 
need supports to the branches ; but with this 
variety, even young trees that have hardly 
arrived at a bearing age may be found with 
branches so thickly set with fruit as to be solid 
masses of fruit. I have lately cut off several 
twigB and shown them to people who have been 
gardening all their lives, and they would not 
oredit that they could be Damsons. Now it is a 
great pity that such a valuable fruit should be so 
little known, for it comes into use when Plums 
are getting over, and is so valuable for kitchen 
purposes and preserving, that one can scarcely 
be overstocked with Damsons, as they need not 
be used directly they are ripe, like the majority 
of Plums, or else find them rotten in a few days; 
for in addition to keeping well on the tree, they 
keep for a length of time when gathered, if 
spread out thinly in a dry, oool shed. The 
Damson, like many other fruits, suffers from a 
notion having been spread about that it does not 
thrive in certain parts of the kingdom ; but this 
much I know from experience, that it will grow 
freely and bear abundantly if carefully tended 
in places where it has had a bad name, and 
where, through not being planted, it could not 
make any headway. Only plant it and give it 
a chance, and the better the soil the finer the 
fruit; keep the shoots shortened in so as to get 
a dense mass of short fruit spurs, and if these 
do not, in due course, give you clusters of Dam¬ 
sons as thickly set as bunches of Grapes, your 
experience will be different to mine. 

Gosport. j. Groom. 


6554.—A failure in fruit growin g — 
I have two espalier Apple-trees in my small 
garden, both of which were attacked in the 
spring in the way named in this enquiry. I 
syringed one with a strong solution of soft soap, 
and in a day or two afterwards syringed it well 
with pure water. From the tree so treated I 
have gathered a good crop of fruit, while on the 
tree left untouched I have had none ripen, as 
the immature fruit all dropped off. I am inclined 
to think that I owe my crop on the one tree to 
the treatment described, as the caterpillar was 
killed. —Dorset. 

5600.—Vine in a Rose-house.—I have 
grown Vines, Roses, and Peaches all in one 
unheated house for many years, and all have 
done very well ; but the house is a large one, 
and each subjeot has had its alloted roof-space, 
so^ that neither shaded or in any way interfered 
with each other. If you give your proposed 
Vine its share of the roof, there is no reason 
whatever why you should not succeed. The 
best black Grape for your purpose is the Black 
Hamburgh. If you prefer a white one, you had 
better select Foster’s Seedling. You may either 
plant at once or defer it until next February. You 
will require to make a border of good soil for the 
Vine.—J. C. C. 

5585.— Forcing Strawberries in pots. 

The plants should be placed in the fruiting 
pots early in August, so as to get the pots full 
of roots and the crowns ripened before winter. 
Sometimes the runners are laid into small pots, 
others lay them into the fruiting pots at one 
operation. I have adopted both plans and do not 
find much difference. For forcing, the runners 


must be obtained early and grown on freely till 
the pots are full of roots. They must have some 
shelter in winter, more to protect the pots than 
the plants. If the pots are plunged in coal ashes 
and some old lights placed over them they will be 
safe. Forcing may begin any time after Christmas; 
it is not much use starting before, as the fruits 
will not get much flavour before March. A night 
temperature of 50 clegs, to 55 degs. will be suit¬ 
able, which might be raised to 60 degs. or 65 
degs. after the blossoms are set, if very fino fruits 
are required; but it is not well to push the 
plants too hard till the fruits are set. During 
the time the plants are in blossom, a bouyant 
atmosphere is important, and to make sure of a 
good set it will, in the case of the early plants, 
be as well to use the camel’s-hair pencil to ferti- 
lise the blossoms. Do not overwater at the 
beginning, as too much moisture leads to an un¬ 
due development of foliage at the expense of 
the flower-spikes. Liquid-manure Bhould be 
given freely after the blossoms are set till the 
fruits begin to set, and a sweet, genial atmos¬ 
phere must be maintained at all times. Mildew 
on the fruits, and red spider on the foliage, are 
often a consequence of the neglect of this. If 
very fine fruits are required, the blossoms or 
the young fruits must be thinned to about a 
dozen or so in each pot. Good kinds for forcing 
are from Vicomtesse de Thury, Gros Sucr6e, 
President, and British Queen.—E. H. 

5614.—Grape Vines in a cool house. 
—The Vines might be planted now, if the border 
and the plants are ready, or the planting may be 
delayed till March, just as the buds are bursting, 
and in the meantime prepare and improve the 
border. If the natural soil is good, trench it 
over and add some bone-meal and old mortar. 
Mulch with horse-droppings after planting. 
Nourishment can be better given when required 
than filling the land full of manure at planting. 
—E. H. 

5595. — Fruit-trees near a manure 
heap.—The only way that a manure heap 
would injure fruit-trees would, by over-feeding 
the roots, disorganise the growth ; but the trees 
themselves will soon give notice of this. I believe 
there are hundreds—I might say thousands—of 
old fruit-trees in the country that would be bene¬ 
fited by having a manure heap placed beneath 
them for a time. Like all other good things, it 
can easily be overdone.—E. H. 

6588.—Large Peach and Nectarine for the 
open air.— Grows Mignonne, Bellegarde, Alexander, 
Noblesse, and Princess of Woles are large, handsome 
Peaches. Pitmaston Orange and the Pine-Apple are fine 
Nectarines.—E. H. 

6596.— Planting Strawberries.— Strawberries may 
be planted now if the ground is fit to receive them, hot 
they will probably be as forward if laid in thickly in a nursery 
bed till March or April, and in the meantime get the land 
into first-class condition by manuring, trenching, and 
exposure to the elements.—E. II. 

6625.—Melon leaves dying off.— The presenoe of 
what is termed hairy mildew on the leaves seems to point 
to red spider os the cause. They are not likely to get 
over it. The fruits, if full grown, may ripen, though the 
flavour will not be first-rate.—E. H. 

5019.— Pears cracking.— This is, in a great measure, 
owing to the character of the season, and is not 
uncommon this year. A dressing of manure Just beneath 
the surface will be benefioial.— E. H. 

5013.— Unsatisfactory fruit-trees.— When all the 
blossoms fail the cause is other than a climatio one. The 
blossoms were doubtless imperfect; perhaps the trees were 
only just recovering from the effects of the root-pruning, 
or the buds were not well built up in oonsequenoe of the 
heat and drought of last year. I should wait and see 
what next year will bring forth.—E. H. 

5587.— Keeping Grapes.— Grapes may be cut and 
bottled any time after they are perfectly ripe, and the fruit 
on Vines started in February ought to be fully ripe now. 
Still, unless there are many plants in the house, or the 
vinery is required for another purpose, the Grapes will do 
the Vines no harm if they hang several weeks longer.— 


5548.—Ia a Bouvardia a half-hardy 
plant?—In the class as described, “Cut flowers, 
12 varieties, hardy and half-hardy,” Bouvardia 
was fairly exhibited. It is absurd to consider 
Bouvardias to be stove plants. They may be 
bedded out-of-doors with the ordinary bedding 
plants in June, and taken in when frosts may be 
expected. They stand as low a winter tem¬ 
perature as Begonias, Pelargoniums, and Petu¬ 
nias, to which no objection was raised. The 
fault was in the schedule. Cut flowers, hardy, 
make a splendid exhibit when well shown—as 
good, or oetter (certainly more interesting), 
than stove or greenhouse flowers. The latter 
should be in a class quite distinct from “ hardy 
cut flowers.”—EL M. 
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as often as possible. All weeds should be kept 
under, and the hoe kept going among all crops 
as of ton os possible ; and as soon as a crop is 
cleared off the ground should be dug and well 
worked before being planted again. By doing so 
many wireworms are destroyed; others are 
brought to the surface and picked up by the 
birds. But where the ground is permanently 
planted they are not so easy to exterminate, 
although much may be done by stirring the sur¬ 
face soil, and fresh-slaked lime may be worked 
into it without injury to plant life. Traps of 
sliced Carrot inserted into the soil will draw 
many to them. These should be examined every 
day, and all the wireworms killed that are found 
on them.—H. B., Fairlight. 

5539.— Late Chrysanthemums.— You 
do not need any plant to tell you when to guard 
your Chrysanthemums from frost. You have 
but to bear in mind that after the middle of 
September sharp frosts may be expected, but 
that up to the middle of October a protection of 
thick canvas or mats will keep them safe. After 
that time they are only safe in a glass-house. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FAIR MAIDS OF FRANCE (RANUNCULUS 
ACONITIFOLIUS FL.-PL.). 

Of this it may be well asked. Why is it so 
rarely seen? It is charming in a cut state, and 
the crop of flowers is both large and of long 
duration. The beat results are always to be 
had from cultivated single crowns. On old 
roots, left in the ground, the crowns become 
crowded and small ; besides, from the manner 
in which the plant forks and becomes dense, too 
many crowns are objectionable. When the roots 
are dormant they should be lifted, and such of 
the large crowns as can be taken with a full 
complement of the fasciculated roots may be 
divided from the rest and replanted for the fol¬ 
lowing season's bloom. The other parts may be 
cut to a single crown, no matter how small; 
and if set in a nursery bed of rich, light loam, 
they will make fine stock for another year. 

Those who care to try the plan of preparing 
single crowns will find that they will have not 
only as large a crop of 
flowers, but they will 
be vastly improved in 
quality. This Ranun¬ 
culus thrives best in a 
rather shaded spot and 
in a deep, moist, loamy 
soil. _W. 

5513. — Relaying 
a tennis-lawn. — 

“Vera” should take 
steps to relay the lawn 
at once. By doing so 
the turf will have plenty 
of time to become firm 
and compact by next 
spring or early summer, 
when play recommences. 

If the work be delayed 
until the turn of the 
year, and a dry spring 
should follow, the turf 
would never become 
thoroughly firm, and 
play would be impos¬ 
sible. After the turf 
has been taken up, all 
inequalities of surface 
should be carefully rec¬ 
tified, so as to make it 
as level as possible. A 
gardener is the proper 
party to consult in such 
cases. This will also 
answer query 5514.— 

Falconbridge. 

5514. — Relaying 1 
a lawn.— First, pare 
off the turf about 
2 inches thick, and roll 
the best of it up, or, 
better still, lay it out 
on some vacant space, 
and keep it watered. 

Then see to the drain¬ 
age, which must be perfect, laying the drains, All that is necessary is to drive in some stout 
if possible, not less than 2 feet, and not more stakes on each side of the plants ; tie cross- 
than 3 feet below the surface, with plenty pieces to them, and when there is any appearance 
of brick-rubble above, not below them. Now of frost put on the covering. By putting it on 


I turned it out-of-doors. To my surprise, it 
grew up quite fresh, and I brought it in again 
for a second course of bloom last autumn. It 
remained in the pot all the winter, and has now 
been in flower—a constant succession of violet 
flowers—for at least two months.— Salf. 


Plaxts is Ocm Rkadxks* Garukns: Fair Maids of Franco (Ranunculus aoonitifolius fl.-pIA Engraved for 
OASDsmife Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. K. A. Bradley, Field Head, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


roughly level the ground, double dig it all over, 
rake or break it down roughly, and proceed to 
level it. This is done by driving in stout pegs 
nearly up to their heads here and there all round 
and over it in lines. A straight edge and spirit 
level will give you a start with the first two or 
three each way, and from these the rest can 
easily be adjusted by the eye. Rake the surface 
very finely and evenly by the pegs, then pull 
them up and relay the turf, treading and beating 
it down to an even level; but beware of using 
the beater more more than can be helped.— 
B. C. R. 

5544.—Destroying wireworms in a 
garden. —Gas-lime is an effectual remedy for 
wireworm or anything else it comes in contact 
with, whether insect pest or plant life, if used 
in a fresh state. It should not be used on or 
near any growing crop; but it soon loses its 

S ower. A good dressing of gas-lime may be 
ug into ground that is to lie vacant through 
the winter, and next summer’s crop will be bene- 
Wireworms will not increase 
t stirred 


fited by its use. 


in thoroughly cultivated 
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ivated ground ; keep it Bl 

^ Google 


every night you will be sure to be safe.— 
Byfleet. 

5609. —Purple Clematis with Ivy.— 
The only difficulty in uniting these two subjects 
would be in the struggle of life that would take 
place between them, and the probability that 
the Ivy will injure the Clematis. One occasion¬ 
ally comes across such happy unions which 
have been accidentally brought about, and there 
is no reason why, under careful treatment, such 
happy blendings should not be common.—E. H. 

5607.— Wintering Lilium auratum.— This Lily 
may be successfully wintered in the way suggested, a little 
long litter being placed over the pots during severe 
weather.—E. H. 

6610. — Pyrethrum ullfftnoBum. — This plant is 
easily increased by division. Cuttings of the young stems 
will also root in summer in sandy soil, in a shady position, 
covered with a handlight or a cloche.—E. H. 

Salpigfloesis. — This plant is generally 
called an annual, but it certainly can also be 
termed a biennial, for I have a plant which 

? rew from a seed and flowered early last summer, 
hinking it done for in my little conservatory, 


COVERING BANKS WITH GREENERY. 
There was an inquiry lately in Gardening 
respecting the best means of covering a bank 
on each side of a coach road with some kinds 
of plants that would take off the bare appear¬ 
ance of the surface. From the information then 
furnished, it appeared that there was no soil on 
the surface of the banks, only a kind of slaty 
material, with here and there a stony ledge or 
projection. The absence of soil in this case 
makes it a difficult question to deal with ; but, 
as similar inquiries are sometimes made, it may 
be useful to deal with this subject at some 
length. In the first place, I may state that 
very little permanent good will be done without 
any effort is made to face the bank with more 
or less soil. The best 
way of doing this is to 
distribute the earth 
from the top of the 
bank by allowing it to 
fall from the top, and to 
effect a lodgment on its 
way down. After this 
is done, the operator 
will be able to decide on 
what portions of the 
surface there is suffi¬ 
cient earth to sustain a 
plant. The more soil 
there is, the larger the 
subjects may be w’hich 
are to occupy them. 
Unfortunately, there 
are not many plants 
suitable for such posi¬ 
tions that will perma¬ 
nently establish them¬ 
selves without a good 
deal of preparation being 
made to receive them. 
The common form of 

§ reen Ivy is un- 
oubtedly the best, as 
if young plants have 
a fair start in a mode¬ 
rate quantity of earth, 
and they are planted 
in the autumn it will 
quickly establish itself, 
and once having done so 
it will give no further 
trouble. In positions 
somewhat shaded the 
St. John’s Wort and the 
Pimpernel will do very 
well if there is a few 
inches in depth of soil 
to start the roots in. In 
prominent positions a 
portion of the rock 
should be removed, and 
its place filled up with earth to receive a few 
plants of Cotoneaster microphylla, which, being 
an evergreen, and of a creeping habit of growth, 
will break up the monotony of the other plants 
used. On shady portions of the bank some of 
the hardy British Ferns may be established, if 
some care is bestowed upon making positions 
for them in the first instance. The white form 
of the common garden Pink is a sun loving 
plant, and is quite at home on a sunny bank. 
The sooner the above-mentioned subjects are all 
planted now the better, as it is very desirable 
that they should have time to make a few roots 
before winter weather sets in. A less expensive 
way of covering banks of this character is to sow 
the surface with various kinds of seeds of hardy 
plants early in April. There must be the same 
preparation of first covering the surface with 
soil, and then to sow over it seeds of such things 
as Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, Antirrhinums, 
Foxgloves, Virginian Stocks, and other hardy 
annuals ; and, if the space is large, seeds of 
some strong growing Grasses may be mixed 
with them. J. C. C. 

5586.—ButtercuDB on a lawn.—There is no better 
way than grubbing them out w ith a* much root aa possible 
where they form in patches. Dig it all over, and pick out every 
hit of root, and either turf over or bow Grass seeds.—E. H. 
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EARLY SPRING CABBAGE. 

A tender young Cabbage is such an agreeable 
change in the way of vegetables that there are 
but few who do not appreciate them as soon as 
they can be had in the spring ; therefore, where 
they are wanted at that season, there must not 
be any further delay in getting the plants put 
out. There is not, I find, any scarcity of plants 
this season, so that those who have not sown 
seed to provide them will have no difficulty in 
getting what they want if a little inquiry is 
made. In most gardens there will be plenty of 
vacant ground now from which such crops as 
Peas and Onions havo been cleared, which, with 
a little preparation, will do admirably for Cab¬ 
bage, as it is desirable always to change the 
crops when convenient. Cabbage requires the 
ground fairly rich, but if it was well dressed for 
the previous summer crop it need not be manured 
again now; but it is very desirable that it should 
be dug up a good spit deep, and any hard lumps 
broken to pieces; and if the ground is dry at 
the time it is dug it should be trod along the 
line each row of plants is to occupy. With re¬ 
gard to the best sorts to grow, I prefer the small 
ones, except where the demand is very great; 
then some of both large and small sorts should 
be selected. But for the majority of small 
gardens a good strain of the old Early 
Matchless is still unbeaten. Types of this 
particular sort will be found in Veifcch’s 
Earliest of All, Ellam’s Early, and Early 
Hartwell. For a large sort there is a large 
form of the Early York, which is still un¬ 
surpassed. It is as well to state here that the 
small kinds are invariably the earliest, and I 
advise all those who can spare the room to plant 
a score or two on a warm, south border, as they 
will come in for use ten days or a fortnight 
before those in the open quarters. The small 
sorts should be planted in rows 18 inches apart, 
and the large kinds 2 feet. The plants; being 
plentiful this season, I am putting out my own 
as thick again in the lines as they will be wanted ; 
the small sorts are 9 inches, and the other 1 foot 
apart. Should they all pass safely through the 
winter every other plant will be pulled out 
about the middle of March, and should there be 
any losses there will be plenty of plants to make 
them good. There is, I am aware, an objection 
to such thick planting in the autumn, because, 
if the plants look promising and healthy in the 
spring, some people do not like to pull out 
the duplicates, which is a mistake, as it leaves 
all so much crowded that they are longer in 
hearting in, as well as being smaller. 

J. C. C. 


5509 —Potatoes for seed.—“A. H. M.” 
may expose seed Potatoes to everything but 
frost, and for as long as they are out of the 
ground. I have to day (September 22nd) been 
engaged in sorting the newly-raised tubers. 
Firstly I take away all large ones, next all 
lumpy-shaped ones, then pick out all those of 
less diameter than 1 \ inches. Then I commence 
a careful examination of my middle-sized ones, 
selecting those perfectly shaped, according to 
the variety ; I set them upright in shallow 
trays, one layer only, nail the name to each 
tray, and place it in the attic, as near the window 
as yesterday’s work will allow. I propose to 
look them over once a-week till planting time, 
removing every decaying specimen, and filling 
its place with a sound one from a reserve tray. 
When bright starlight nights occur towards 
mid-winter I place an old Cocoa-nut-fibre mat 
over the whole collection of trays, and remove 
it next morning, except in frost. The shoots 
will remain dormant much longer under this 
treatment. The most critical time is when the 
shoots have pushed so far that rootlets begin to 
appear at their base ; a slight frost at (his stage 
is very objectionable, and continued covering, 
otherwise than during a frost, is also objection¬ 
able, because growth is stimulated thereby. It 
is very much nicer to prepare seed Potatoes now 
they are clean and their skins are bright; but in 
three months’ time their condition may be very 
mixed, making the children very fidgety who 
he^one. ^ The seed of early and delicate Pota¬ 
toes is likely to be the subject of some solicitation 
next spring.—C. Walkdisn. 

—— “A H. M.” wishes to know if Potatoes 
required for seed are benefited by exposure to 
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the light. Now, the belief in greening the 
skin or exposing to sun and air is an old- 
established one ; but I never could find that 
seed treated in that way had any advantage 
over those stored the same as if for table 
purposes, provided they were not put into 
large heaps to induce premature growth, and 
thereby weakening the germinating powers 
of the tuber. I suppose the best plan that 
can be adopted is to put the seed in shallow 
boxes, so that when they start to grow the first 
shoot is kept intact; but this is only possible 
with a limited quantity, and the Ash-leaf 
Kidney type are the ones that suffer most from 
losing their first shoots, and, as they are usually 
grown solely for their earliness, every effort is 
made to keep the first shoots intact. It would 
be impossible for large growers, who require 
many tons of seed, to adopt these measures, and 
the seed is usually stored the same as other 
kinds of Potatoes intended for use—viz , covered 
up from the light, as it is well known that 
greening by exposure destroys the flavour of the 
Potato. The essential point is to separate the 
seed from the table Potatoes before any signs of 
growth are visible, and spread them out thinly, 
so that the eyes may remain dormant until they 
are wanted for planting; and that they are more 
readily kept from sprouting when spread out 
and exposed to the air is the main reason why 
they are treated in this manner, as the mere 
fact of their being so exposed does not, in my 
opinion, either increase or decrease their pro¬ 
duction when planted, as a tuber, if left in the 
soil, and never lifted to the light, will, pro¬ 
vided other circumstances are favourable, prove 
just as prolific as another that has undergone 
the most careful preparation.—J. G., Hants . 


OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 

The season that in the early part was so un¬ 
favourable to this sun-loving crop has of 
late undergone a very agreeable variation, and 
September has worked a wonderful change in 
the prospects of the crop. It is, however, 
too late to expect much ripe fruit now, as 
the day8 are drawing in rapidly ; but where 
the plants have been carefully tended, and have 
escaped the dread disease, there are generally 
a good lot of green fruits in various stages of 
progression. These should be encouraged to 
swell up by stopping the shoots that would 
keep on growing and flowering at the extremi¬ 
ties, but which could not at this late period of 
the year do any service if left on the plant. The 
large leaves should not be removed, as they are 
the very life of the plant, and when early frosts 
come on they prove most useful in shielding the 
fruit; for, even if quite green, they can be uti¬ 
lised by cutting off or pulling up the stems by 
the root and hanging them in a warm house to 
ripen. If the soil is dry for the roots, I would 
water freely to encourage the swelling of the 
fruit, but do not wet the tops on any acoount. 
Those who have any spare movable lights may 
turn them to good use by placing them over 
their Tomatoes ; for, if kept ary, they will con¬ 
tinue to grow for some time yet, and as the 
autumn seems inclined to make amends for the 
sunless summer, we should utilise every ray of 
sunshine to the utmost by the aid of glass, to 
ripen off as much of the late fruit as possible. 
Tomatoes are daily coming into more general 
use, and those who have been unfortunate with 
them this season must not despair, for next year 
may be as favourable for their culture as this 
has been disappointing. Remember that an early 
start is the only wav to make the most of our 
sbert summers, and have strong plants ready by 
the middle of May for another trial.—J. G. H. 

5549. — Planting 1 Potatoes and Broad 
Beans in November.— There is but little, 
if any, good purpose served in planting Potatoes 
at that time of year. In the first place, it is 
risky, as hard frosts may destroy the sets, and 
the ground gets beaten down and sour through 
heavy rains during the winter. There is nothing 
like well stirring the ground as early in the year 
as possible, to get it into a free, sweet condition, 
and plant towards the latter end of March for 
the general crop, and a month sooner for a few 
to dig early. 1 do not plant Potatoes so early 
as many do, for I do not see the advantage of 
doing so. I find that early-planted Potatoes 
are more apt to oome up irregularly than when 
set later on, this being caused probably by the 
ooldness of the soil. I do not plant the late 


kinds much before April, and I get as good crops 
and they ripen as early as those of my neigh¬ 
bours who plant a month earlier. It should be 
remembered, too, that the earlier growth begins 
the more liable it is to be cut by frost, so that 
oftentimes the earliest planted are, in the long 
run, the latest. Broad Beans may be planted at 
the time mentioned, but the position must be 
warm and well-drained ; in heavy soils they are 
apt to rot.—J. C. B. 


5476.—Manure for Peas and French 
Beans. —If “Beckenham” will try next year 
the native guano, whioh can be procured through 
most manure dealers, I think he will find bis 
garden produce fairly well. For his guidance, let 
me give him an outline of my experience. In 
early March I purchased 1 cwt. of this guano, 
which cost 53. This was ample to spread over 
the whole of my garden—100 feet by 32 feet— 
and the result is that I have a very good supply 
of Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, Potatoes, Carrots, 
&c. The great advantage of this manure is that 
you cannot use too much, which is more than 
can be said of other artificial manures. The 
way I use it is to spread it on the ground, and 
then dig it in. Before I finish, let me add that 
1 cwt. of this manure goes twice as far as a cart¬ 
load of stable manure. The soil in my garden 
is loamy.—W. H. H., Anerley. 

5297. — Pickling: Red Cabbage. — I 
have adopted the following plan for some years, 
and much prefer it to the old-fashioned way : 
Wait until after a few sharp frosts, select a good 
firm Cabbage, taking off any outside or damaged 
leaves ; wipe with a dry cloth and out in slices, 
having the jar and spices ready ; put into the 
jar a layer of Cabbage, sprinkle on a little salt 
and about a tablespoonful of the spices (mixed); 
repeat the layers of Cabbage and Bpice until the 
jar is full, then cover with cold vinegar and tie 
down ; it will be quite ready for use in about a 
month. My experience is that the old method 
of salting and leaving for a day or two renders 
the Cabbage flabby, from which state it never 
thoroughly recovers, and is also more trouble 
than the mode described above. If a deep 
bright red is desired, take a small Beetroot; 
wash carefully, so as not to bruise the skin, put 
on a plate and bake in a slow oven for about 
two hours. When cold skin and cut in slices, 
putting in two or three slices with each layer 
of Cabbage.— Ferndale the First. 

5520.— Building a Tomato house.— 
These require little more than a glass roof, for 
the more freely they are ventilated the better, 
in my experience. The cheapest and simplest 
way to go to work will be to mark out the size 
of the house, and drive in a line of well-tarred 
posts, 3 inches or 4 inches square, and about 4 feet 
apart, all round the outside, so that they may 
stand above the ground about 18 inches. On to 
the top oi these mortise some lengths of 4-inch by 
2-inch or 5-inch by 3-inch quartering, to form 
the wall-plates, halving them together at the 
corners, and leaving a space and fixingin a couple 
of door posts at one end. Now nail a couple of 
widths of stout boards, 9 inches wide by 1 inch 
or 14 inches thick, on to the posts all round, but 
every alternate bay on botn sides should have 
the upper board loose, and hung on a pair of 
hinges, with a button, to act as a ventilator. 
Now you have the foundation of a good house, and 
it is a very simple matter to fix a ridge-plank and 
the bars and glass, when, exoept painting and a 
door, the house is finished. The panes may be 
12 inches to IS inches wide, and if the house is 
12 feet wide the bars will have to be about 
7 feet 6 inches long. Provide plenty of roof 
ventilators, and, if necessary, it is an easy 
matter to sink the pathway 6 inches or a foot, 
so as to afford more headroom. Such a struc¬ 
ture will grow Tomatoes to perfection during 
the summer.—B. C. R. 

5507.—Vegetable Marrows.—It is unnecessary to 
pinch out the points of tne shoots during the growing 
period, but towards the end of the season it may be done 
with advantage, oaujing the fruits already showing to set 
and swell up more certainly and firmly.—B. 0. R. 


5803.—Bedding plants and Roeee.— The coder 
bedding plants are kept, providing the frost is kept out, 
the better it is for them, and such a condition of things 
will not injure Roses; in fact, Teas will enjoy it, and the 
blossoming period will be hastened.—E. H. 

5531 — Improving garden soli.—If I intended to 
apply lime to land of the character described in this ques¬ 
tion 1 should dig the land up roughly during the autumn, 
then place on the lime in small heaps, letting the air 
slack it, afterwards forking it in.— E. H. 
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STOVE JASMINES. 

Among stove Jasmines may be found some of 
the most highly fragrant flowering plants in 
cultivation, the perfume known as oil of Jas¬ 
mine being procured from two or three of the 
species, such as .1. grandiflorum, J. Sambac, and 
*J. officinale. Among stove species all are 
favourites, but some are much superior to 
others, and to these it will bo better to confine 
the following cultural details, which will answer 
for the shrubby and also the climbing kinds, 
with this difference, that the largest growers 
obviously want more root-room than the less 
vigorous sorts. Some of them furnish suitable 
shoots to make cuttings of more freely than 
others, and the propagator should select such as 
are in proper condition for the purpose, neither 
too soit nor too hard. The best season to pro¬ 
pagate is in spring, when shoots a few inches 
long can be had, as then there is plenty of time 
to get the young plants established before winter. 
Take them off with a heel, and insert them 
thickly in small pots in sharp silver sand, 
covered with a bell-glass. Keptmoist and shaded 
in a temperature of 70 degs., they will root in 
the course of a month ; then, when a little har¬ 
dened by exposure to the full air of the house or 
pit in which they have been struck, they should 
be moved into 3-inch pots in good fibrous loam, 
to which add a little finely-sifted rotten 
manure, and some sand, giving as much water 
to. the roots as is requisite to keep the 
soil moderately moist, but not over wet, as most 
of the species to which these remarks apply are 
somewhat spare-rooting plants. Keep them 
warm and in a fairly moist atmosphere, with a 
full complement of light, some air, and a little 
shade when the sun is bright. Syringe each 
afternoon to keep down red spider, by which all 
are liable to be attacked. During the middle 
of summer a night temperature of 65 degs. or 
66 degs. will answer, and one 10 degs. higher by 
day. Distinction will now have to be made 
between the climbing and shrubby kinds. The 
latter will need to have the points of their shoots 
pinched out to lay the foundation for bushy 
specimens. The former should be encouraged 
to keep to their erect habit, and simply be 
stopped when some growth has been made, so as 
to encourage as many shoots as are required to 
furnish the pillar or rafter to which they are 
ultimately to be trained, in which way the 
climbing kinds can be grown with the best 
results. When the pots are moderately filled 
with roots, move the plants into others 3 inches 
larger, using the soil a little more lumpy, and 
continue the treatment advised as to air, water, 
and heat, until the autumn approaches; then 



Double Arabian Jasmine (Jasminum Sambac fl.-pl.). 


give more air, keep drier at the roots, and lower 
the temperature, which, during the last months 
of the year and up to the latter part of February 
may be about 60 degs. in the night. After this 
gradually give more warmth, and as soon as the 
roots are in motion move the plants into pots 
3 inches or 4 inches larger, continuing the 
treatment advised for last year in every way. 
By midsummer it should be determined how 
the climbing sorts are to be grown ; the weaker 
growers, such as J. Sambac, are as well with 
their roots kept in pots, increasing the size as 
more room is required ; the bushy kinds need to 
be similarly treated in this matter, and care 


should be taken not to, 
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will succeed with less root-space than many 
plants. If this treatment is continued they will 
last for years. Each spring, as much of the sur¬ 
face soil as can be got away without materially 
interfering with the roots should be removed 
and replaced with new. Clear, weak manure- 
water, given at short intervals through the grow¬ 
ing season, will help the growth, which it is 
necessary to encourage, as the flower forth¬ 
coming with these plants is generally propor¬ 
tionate to the wood they make. I have found 
the time of blooming with the stove species of 
Jasmine very much depends on the amount of 
heat they are subject to. These heat-loving 
Jasmines are subject to most of the insects that 
affect plants requiring a high temperature, in¬ 
cluding aphides, thrips, and red spider, which 
must be kept down by daily syringing overhead 
and fumigating with Tobacco. If mealy-bug or 
scale attack them, syringe well with or dip the 
shoots in insecticide, until they are free from 
the pests. 

The undermentioned I consider are the best 
kinds to grow, taking all properties into con¬ 
sideration— 

J. Duchesse d’Orleans.— A climbing or tall- 
growing kind that has originated on the Con¬ 
tinent, with very handsome white flowers, which 
keep on opening in succession so long as any 
growth is being made. It likes a brisk heat. 

J. gracile.— A plant of slender habit, from 
Norfolk Island. It has white flowers, and will 
grow in a lower temperature than the other 
named. 

J. GRACILE VARIEGATUM. — A form of J. 
gracile, from which it differs in having varie¬ 
gated foliage. 

J. gracillimcm. — A new and beautiful 
species, with white, sweet-scented flowers, pro¬ 
duced freely from every bit of growth the plant 
makes. One of the best hard-wooded flowering 
stove plants introduced into this country in 
recent years. A native of northern Borneo. 

J. ligustrifolium. — An evergreen shrub, 
with white flowers, produced for a long period 
in succession. From India. 

J. Sambac fl.-pl. —The subject of the an¬ 
nexed illustration is an evergreen climbing 
species that bears white, highly fragrant double 
flowers, most useful for bouquets. It is not a 
strong grower, and must not be overpotted. A 
native of the East Indies. B. 


5542.— Right to build a wall.-“W.” 
puts a very knotty question ; at least, it is one 
to which a different answer may be returned by 
two parties, each of whom is endeavouring to 
decide the matter honestly. If, as I take it, 
the Hawthorn hedge merely divides two gardens 
w r hich run alongside each other, and there is no 
question of shutting out light or air, then it 
would seem that “ W.” has a perfect right to 
erect a wall, and his neighbour has no reason¬ 
able cause of complaint against him for doing 
so. The fact that the fence has been allowed 
to grow to the height named would be sufficient 
proof that light is not considered by the occupier 
of the neighbour’s garden. But if the Wall would 
obstruct the view from the houses on the opposite 
side “ W.” should take legal advice before he 
commences operations. In my own mind, I do 
not believe the owner of the fence is justified in 
raising any objection. —Falcon bridge. 

5523. —Uses of Cocoa-nut-fibre.— This 
is applicable to a variety of purposes in the 
garden and potting-shed. For one thing, it 
forms a capital mulching for beds of bulbs and 
other flowering plants in the open air. All Mr. 
Laing’s beds of seedling Begonias at Forest hill 
are now mulched with this substance, and it not 
only keeps the flowers clean, but shows them up 
admirably as well. Then it forms an excellent 
material for plunging hardy plants—Ivies, Cle¬ 
matis, &c.—outside, and a layer placed in a hot¬ 
bed frame over the manure also affords a nice, 
sweet medium for plunging the pots. It is 
largely used in propagating-houses, the pots or 
pans of Beedlings or cuttings being stood on, or 
partly plunged in, a few inches of this material 
over the hot-water pipes or tanks. Many also 
use it largely for burying Spiraeas, Roman and 
other Hyacinths, &c., after being potted. It is 
not much used for potting purposes, as it con¬ 
tains no nutriment; but a third or fourth part, 
mixed with the compost in which any cuttings 
are to be struck, has the effect of keeping it 
thoroughly porous, and thus greatly encouraging 


the formation of roots. A small handful placed 
over the crocks when potting ensures good 
drainage, but for this purpose some Hops or 
leaf-soil is much better.—B. C. R. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

BRITISH BASKET PLANTS. 

WE should like to see more use made of our 
native plants in the garden, especially those 
suitable for furnishing window baskets. One 
of the most elegant of these is the subjeot of 



Marsh Fenny-wort (Tlydroootyle vulgaris) as a basket plant. 

the annexed illustration, the common Marsh 
Penny-wort (Hydrocotyle vulgaris). A healthy 
seedling plant placed in a basket filled with 
ordinary potting soil becomes in three or four 
months a well-furnished specimen for a window, 
either inside or out. After the first year the 
plant in question requires cutting down, it will 
then push out new growth again freely ; and 
with this treatment and good soil for the roots 
to run in, it can be kept in good health for a long 
period of time. Among other British plants 
that are suited for window basket culture are 
theBirdsfoot Trefoil (Lotus), the Cornish Money¬ 
wort (Sibthorpia), the common Money-wort, the 
Ivy Toadflax, the Bog Pimpernel (Anagallis), 
and the Ivy Hairbell (Campanula hederacea), 
which last forms a singularly elegant, if fragile, 
plant, grown in a cool, moist situation. B. 


6508.—Moss in flower-pots.— This is the result of 
imperfect drainage, watering the plants before the soil is 
dry, and a close, stagnant atmosphere. Let the soil dry a 
little before affording any water, and you will seldom be 
troubled with Moss. Such stimulants as guano, soot, and 
sulphate of ammonia, ifgiven in moderation, also invariably 
prevent the formation of Moss.—B. C. R. 

- The reason of Moss appearing on the surface of the 

soil in pots is that the plants are kept too moist at the 
roots, or too much shaded. The best way is to remove it, 
with the soil, to the depth of a quarter of an inch, and 
replace fresh, sweet compost. It would appear again if the 
plants were kept under precisely similar conditions as they 
were before.—J. D. E. 

6383.—Auriculas In a sitting-room window.— 
I have grown Auriculas in the window of a spare room 
facing north, but find they do not look so robust as those 
grown in the open air, or in a cold frame, although the 
window’ is never closed.—A. F. 


6692.—Using Cocoa-nut-flbre.—A mulch 2 inches 
in depth will be sufficient for all ordinary purposes. Plant 
the bulbs first, and place on the mulch before severe 
weather comes. If rabbits are numerous they may perhaps 
ecratch about it, as they are given to the disturbance of 
fresh surfaces. Letifoiemaia all winter.—E. II. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME GOOD FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
Pavia macrostachya. —When Been at its beat 
this is truly a noble shrub—a shrub in stature, 
but a tree in foliage and flower. It ia a remark¬ 
able and interesting member of the family to 
which our common Horse Chestnut belongs. It 
is of dwarf, spreading habit, and with long 
slender racemes of pretty yellowish - white 
flowers. The flowers are sweetly scented, pro¬ 
duced in July and August, and, being of good 
substance, are remarkably luting in their 
nature. For planting singly on the green¬ 
sward I question much if there is a prettier 
and more desirable plant, it soon forming quite 
a mass of branches, and flowering with great 
freedom once it becomes quite established. It 
is now rarely seen, but can certainly be highly 
recommended for planting wherever a low- 
growing, pretty-flowered, and good - habited 
subject is in request. As it succeeds well in 
the shade it has been used with advantage for 
carpeting the ground beneath the larger growing 
woodland trees, while for covering a bare bank 
where soil is not too plentiful it seems to be well 
suited. 

Gaultheria Shallon, when seen in good bold 
masses, is certainly a far from uninteresting 
plant—a fact the truth of which struck me for¬ 
cibly but a short time since on seeing a large 
oval-shaped bed of it in full flower in the grounds 
of the University College of Wales. Being of low, 
dense growth, it is admirably suited for planting 
in positions where high-growing shrubs would 
be out of place; and as it grows—nay, thrives— 
luxuriantly under the shade ofour woodland trees, 
it may thus be used advantageously where a 
carpet for such is required. During May the 
flowers are in perfection, and are almost pure 
white, and produced on established masses in 
great plenty. This Gaultheria will thrive in 
almost any soil, but a free, sandy peat seems to 
suit it best. It is readily increased by division 
of the roots, an operation which had best be 
performed either in autumn or early spring. 

G. procumbens is a small, creeping shrub, 
and one that has been found invaluable for 
covering dry, shady borders, but where either 
peatorleaf-mould is present in the soil. It is 
of much dwarfer growth than G. Shallon, and is, 
in my own opinion, a superior plant to that 
species; for its growth is usually more neat and 
compact, while it is quite as free-flowering. The 
flowers are small, almost pure-white, and pro¬ 
duced daring the summer months. For the 
fruit, also, this plant is well worthy of culture, 
the berries being of a bright scarlet and very 
showy. They are a favourite food of pheasants 
and partridges. I have never seen this pretty 
plant used to better purpose than for carpeting 
the ground beneath a clump of old and gnarlea 
trees of the Highland Pine. By planting a few 
tufts of this procumbent-growing Gaultheria at 
about a yard apart over the ground intended to 
be covered, it soon spreads about, and in a 
short space of time forms a complete mass of 
dwarf green verdure, whioh, during the flower¬ 
ing season, is a sight well worthy of a couple 
of miles’ walk to behold. 

Rhodora canadensis does not receive one- 
half the attention which, as a free-growing, 
hardy, and early-flowering shrub, it deserves. 
Canada and the United States are the head¬ 
quarters of this pretty shrub, where it is 
usually found inhabiting peaty soils and dampish 
situations along the margins of lakes and rivers. 
In this country it forms a neat bush, about 3 feet 
in height, with dark-green, oval-shaped leaves, 
and terminal clusters of rosy-purple flowers. 
Long ago this American plant was far more 
commonly cultivated than it is at present, but 
why it has fallen into disuse it would be difficult 
to say. It delights in a damp situation, and, 
therefore, to grow it well in our gardens a fair 
amount of moisture must be supplied. 

Limonia Tripoliata is a Chinese shrub, and 
one that has been found fairly well suited for 
planting out-of-doors in this country. It is all 
the better, however, for the protection of a wall, 
''r may be planted on a southern sloping, sunny 
bank, where it will soon become quite established 
and flower grandly from year to year. It is 
rather a singular-looking shrub, with an abund¬ 
ance of branches, trifoliate leaves, and long 
thorns or spinee. The flowers are ^numerous, 
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small, and white, and have a great resemblance 
to those of the Orange ; indeed, the plant was at 
one time included under Citrus, but it is now 
found to belong to quite a distinct genus. 
Wherever a sheltered and warm corner can be 
provided this shrub is well worthy of attention, 
and as it forms a nice, compaot standard speci¬ 
men of unusual appearance, it may be used with 
good effect in conjunction with other plants for 
conspicuous portions of the lawn and grounds. 
Cuttings taken in August, and inserted in light 
sandy soil in a frame Boon take root, and in three 
years will have formed nice bushy plants. 

Rhododendron davuricum cannot be too 
highly spoken of for early flowering, for even 
in ordinary seasons the rosy-purple blossoms are 
thickly produced during the cold days of March. 
Being of dwarf habit—for it rarely exceeds 4 feet 
in height—this showy Rhododendron is particu¬ 
larly well suited for planting in the front line of 
a shrubbery, and as it is of neat growth takes 
up but little room wherever it is employed. 
During unusually severe winters this plant 
loses its foliage, and if very hard frost should 
set in before the flowers open, the latter suffer 
considerably. For these reasons, we have found 
it advisable to assign a rather sheltered situa¬ 
tion to this pretty Rhododendron, so that its 
early-produced flowers may not get spoilt by 
the severity of the weather. It grows well 
with us in a free sandy peat, and blooms freely 
every year. 

Clkthra alnifolia. —This North American 
plant was introduced to British gardens in 1731, 
but although a very ornamental, perfectly hardy, 
and free-growing shrub of, perhaps, a full yard in 
height, it is rarely seen, unless in choice collec¬ 
tions, in our puDlic nurseries, or in botanic 
gard ens. The flowers, which are white and 
highly ornamental, are produced abundantly in 
short racemes at the tips of the branchlets, and 
usually early in September. It is a moisture- 
loving plant, and should, therefore, be assigned 
a damp portion of the bog garden, although I 
have known it to be grown very successfully in 
rather damp loam to which a small quantity of 
leaf-mould was added, and in a situation 
sheltered from cold, cutting winds. Pruning 
should be freely administered; indeed, in this 
country, to grow this Clethra successfully it 
should be cut hard back at stated intervals. The 
flowers, we omitted to state, are almost oppres¬ 
sively fragrant. 

Coronilla Emkrus, or the Scorpion Senna, 
with its pea-like flowers and loose, but elegant 
habit of growth, may well be allotted a place in 
our shruberries, for whether seen as a single 
specimen, or in the Bhape of a hedgerow plant, it 
never fails to attract attention. It is very 
variable in height, for when grown as a specimen 
plant it rarely exceeds 3 feet or 4 feet in height; 
whereas when allowed to ramble about amongst 
other shrubs, as in a hedgerow, the pretty red 
and yellow flowers may frequently be seen orna¬ 
menting the higher portions of the fence, and at 
fully 6 feet from the ground. For forming a neat 
little garden fence this Coronilla is of great 
value, and, as it bears hard cutting in, may 
readily enough be kept to any size and shape 
that is desired. Pruning should, however, be 
engaged in dnring autumn, so that the young 
wood formed in early spring may not require to 
be cut away, else half the floral beauty of the 
plant will be destroyed. I have not found this 
plant at all difficult to manage, any situation 
and a free loam suiting its requirements. 


5506. —Moving a Privet hedge. — 
“Vera" should transplant Privet in October, 
removing as much root as possible, the abun¬ 
dance of which is a special feature of this shrub; 
the masses of hair-like roots require as much 
fine soil working amongst them as may be; they 
should be spread to their full length, and as 
near the surface as practicable. If the hedge be 
now more than 2 feet high it would be well to 
cut the shrubs to that size before planting, or 
the autumn and winter winds will displace 
them and leave a ragged appearance, unless a 
line of strained wire be used to tie them to. 
After October many soils become lumpy from 
moisture, and do not readily run into the fine 
rootlets. Privet is one of the most easily pro¬ 
pagated shrubs ; cuttings of it planted any time 
from October till February, in fairly good soil, 
are likely to strike to the extent of 95 per cent., 


therefore, I should take cuttings in preference 
to the somewhat tedious business of transplant¬ 
ing old roots, unless the work were undertaken 
with a view to teach a novice, or a class of 
novices, how to handle the roots of a tree—a 
study, by the way, whioh might be pursued with 
advantage by a few thousands of people in 
various places. Privet is a very valuable shrub 
to set between the east wind and the proposed 
situation of any favourite plant.—C. Walkden. 

568*. —■ Unsightly American Currant. — TUs 
Currant might be safely cut back and put into shape no*. 
—E. H. 

5579.— Propagating Escallonia macrantha.— 
Cuttings of the ends of the young shoots will strike root 
if planted in sandy, soil, and kept moist, under a handlight 
in a shady situation.—E. H. 


ROSES. 

HOMERE ROSE FOR A HEDGE. 

The foliage, habit, hardiness of Homere fits it 
admirably for this purpose. The first Rose- 
hedge ever seen by the writer was formed of 
Gloire des Rosomanes, a Rose now seldom met 
with. It was brilliant when in bloom, but thin, 
and also rather perishable. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the best hedge Rose we possess at pre¬ 
sent is Gloire de Dijon. It has also possibly been 
more nsed for this purpose than any other Rose, 
and this for several reasons : its beauty, its fra¬ 
grance, its habit, its hardiness, and, last, but by 
no means least, in relation to hedge Roses,.the 
ease with which it can be rooted from cuttings 
and cultivated afterwards, have all tended to 
place the Gloire de Dijon in the first rank 
for hedge-forming and other rough-and-ready 
purposes, such, for example, as forming 
masses in woods, running up trees, over¬ 
running rocks and roots, the clothing of banks, 
&c. Of course, too, the enormous productive¬ 
ness of Gloire de Dijon has told much in its 
favour. Though by no meanB a first-class Rose 
for show purposes, as an all-round Rose, for 
general favour and universal use, and a variety 
that seldom fails to furnish an abimdant supply 
throughout the season, most rosariana will agree 
that they are not likely to see the like of the 
Glory again. Now, in every quality, that fits a 
Rose for forming a hedge, unless in the one 
item of fragrance, Homfcre may be successfully 
placed abreast of the Glory—I had almost 
written pitted against it. But this would con¬ 
vey a wrong impression. In enumerating the 
merits of Homere as a hedge Rose, there is no 
desire to see one hedge the less of Gloire de 
Dijon. Quite the contrary. There is room for 
any number of Rose-hedges throughout the 
country. All wars of the Roses, in the sense of 
uprooting one to make room for another, must 
become things of the past. We have , had far 
too many such, with the result of losing very 
many good things brimful of sentiment and to 
memory dear. 

There is no need to uproot Golden Glories, to 
form hedges of the exquisitely-mottled pink 
Hom&res; but rather, wherever opportunity 
offers, let us plant more hedges of both, or of 
any other Rose equally useful and adapted for 
the purpose, if such can be found. I may name 
another in passing, the Gloire de Bordeaux, a 
pink Glory by no means equal in quality to the 
golden one, but a hardy, quick-growing, free- 
blooming Rose, well furnished with formidable 
prickles, that would almost render a thick 
fence of it stock-proof, were it not for the fact 
that all stock love so much the sweet leaves 
and shootlets of Roses. In the matter of 
prickles, too, the Homere beats the Gloire do 
Dijon. It also grows with great freedom and 
flowers more profusely, especially in the autumn. 
In bushes ana masses it has proved itself quite 
hardy, and would even be more so in a 
hedge, in which the plants protect each other. 
Strong plants, planted in fair soil, 2 feet or a 
yard apart, would soon form a hedge a.yard or 
more high and as much through. Fair rather 
than over-rich soil is to be preferred. In the 
latter, growth is too rank alike for ensuring the 
perfect hardiness of the plants and a full, con¬ 
tinuous blossoming from June to November. 
As Rose-hedges are mostly planted for orna¬ 
ment there is no need to confine them to one 
line of plants. Most of those so grown or seen 
by the writer have been far too narrow and 
formal; they have been too severely pruned, too 
formally trained—single lines of oolour rather 
Ori Item 
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than broad, profuse masses of beauty and fra¬ 
grance, with a wide margin of freedom alike in 
breadth and height. Possibly among the Rose 
hedges of the future we may find such Roses as 
Gloire de Dijon flanked on either or both sides 
with such glowing supports as Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, and hedges of Homero contrasted with 
and resting on either side on a base of Madame 
Hardy, Boule de Neige, Puritan, or The Bride. 


6627.— Pruning’ a Boule de Neige 
Hose*—I am very sorry that you should feel 
annoyed because your standard Rose-tree makes 
such luxuriant growth. Does it not occur to 
you that it resents your treatment of severe 
pruning, and that it shows you in the best way 
it can that your treatment of it is wrong ? To 
me this is very plain, as this particular Rose 
does not often make a good standard. It does 
not submit kindly to pruning, and has often an 
opposite effect to what it has in your case. 
Take my advice, and do not prune your tree 
again ; either remove it to where it can have 
plenty of room to grow, or else weight the long 
branches, so as to bring them down within view, 
and they will arch over in the most graceful 
manner, and bloom well at the same time. The 
weighting is done by tying a piece of string on 
to the top of the branch and attaching a piece of 
lead or a stone at the other end, sufficiently heavy 
to bring the shoot down to the desired point; 
or, instead of using weights, the string may be 
attached to a peg driven into the ground. If 
you adopt this plan, and do not prune any more, 
you will get hundreds, instead of dozens, of 
Roses.—J. C. C. 

- Why does not “ R. N ” bend down the Ion? shoots 

of Boule de Neige Rose ? If the shoots were bent so as to 
cross one another they could be so arranged as to look well, 
and check their excessive growth, while Improving the 
quality of the blooms.— 0. £., Lyme Regis. 

5580.—Roses for back wall of a green¬ 
house. —There is such a variety of Roses suit¬ 
able for growing on the back wall of a green¬ 
house that I hardly know which to recommend. 
However, you may select Marshal Niel (yellow) 
and Reine Marie Henriette (red), and feel sure 
that you have got two beautiful and useful 
Roses. If you should prefer a variety with 
rose-coloured flowers, you may plant Hom&re, a 
well-known Tea Rose that flowers freely. 
William Allen Richardson is also suitable ; thi 9 
has deep orange- coloured blooms. — J. C. C. 

5598.—Rose for an old tree-stump.— 

The roots of the Ivy having already got posses¬ 
sion of the soil there is not much hope that you 
will succeed in establishing a Rose there now. 
To 'Succesfully accomplish such an object both 
subjects should be planted at the same time; 
each one will then have a chance of its share ot 
the soil, without which the Rose will be likely 
to fail If you decide to carry out your idea, 
you must select one of the Ayrshire Roses, such 
as Dundee Rambler (white) or Ruga (flesh 
colour).—J. C. C. 

6601 . — Claying a Rose bed. — Ordinary stable- 
manure is good for Roses, but for light land some clay in 
addition is advisable. Plaoe the clay on the surface in 
November, and leave it till February, then fork it In. 

-The beBt material to improve the soil of 

your Rose bed is good mellow loam spread on 
the surface from 4 inches to 6 inches thick, 
and forked in. This should be done in dry 
weather in November. Clay would be better 
than nothing, but preference should be given to 
loam. If you use clay have it laid on the sur¬ 
face early in the winter, and let it remain there 
until the spring. By doing this you will find 
that the action of a winter’s frost will reduce 
the size of the lumps considerably—in fact, they 
will be reduced to a powder; so that if you go 
over the bed with a fork at the end of March, 
and move up the surface, you will find the pow¬ 
dered clay mix up with the staple soil freely. 
When put on the ground the lamps of clay 
ought not to be larger than a cricket ball.— 
J. C. C. 

6606. — Rose Princess de Bearn. — From the 
description you give of your Rose I am disposed to think 
that you have not got the one which rightly bears this 
name. Princess de Bearn haa dark crimson flowers, 
beautifully shaded with vermilion, the bloom 9 being large 
and full. Even so late as the end of August I saw this 
variety exhibited in splendid condition in a stand of Rose 
blooms.—J. 0. O. 


Catalogue received. — Dutch and Cape Bulbs. 
Ant. Roosen and Son, Overyeep, near Haarlem,," “ 
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HEATING CONSERVATORY AND SUP¬ 
PLYING BATH WITH HOT WATER. 
Having a conservatory with a 9-inoh wall 
dividing it from a bath-room, I want to find a 
stove which will barn twelve hours without 
attention, to build in said wall, to answer the 
double purpose of heating the conservatory in 
winter and warming water for bath at the same 
time, so arranged that the water can be shut 
off or on for either purpose when required. Will 
some practical person kindly advise me, and 
say if there are any stoves of this kind in the 
market, or any that oonld be altered or added to, 
to answer the above purpose?— Amateur J umbo. 

This subject will have full consideration 
in the oourse of our articles on heating green¬ 
houses, but in the meantime we extract a page 
and illustration in advance to answer “ Amateur 
Jumbo’s” question, which may be also of im¬ 
mediate service to others at the present time. 
In asking for information it is essential that our 
correspondents should give the fullest parti¬ 
culars, as there is no item of detail but which 
may be of great consequence in assisting the ex¬ 
pert in heating matters to form a correct judg¬ 
ment and give a fall, explicit, concise, and satis- 
Jactory reply. For instance, 4 4 Amateur Jumbo” 
has not stated the size of conservatory; nor 
has he stated whether there is a ohimney in the 


1$ inches in the clear, and is screwed into the 
top of the hot-water tank F. This tank is oloeed 
entirely, with a manhole bolted on at the top, or 
on either side. The tank may be fixed in 
any convenient position, either in the conserva¬ 
tory or the bath-room, and should be at least 

1 foot above the high water level in the bath, 
and also at least 1 foot above the top of the 
boiler; bnt it may be carried to any height 
above thoee levels. If more than 10 feet the 
boiler should be of wrought iron tested to high 
pressure. The tank should be of at least 50 or 
60 galloD capacity. The flow-pipe G should be 

2 inches clear bore, screwed into a cap on the top 
of the boiler (not into the metal of the boiler), 
and carried up in as straight a line as possible 
to the tank. Into the flow-pipe insert a 2-inch 
by l^-inch T-piece, and carry a 1^-inch pipe, 
H, thence to the hot water connection of bath ; 
or it may be carried over the top of the bath, 
finishing with a l£-inch screw down hot-water 
valve. Of course, if the pipe is made good to 
existing fittings, it is presumed there will be a 
valve on them. The cold water service pipe I, 
with equilibrium ball valve—the Croydon 
pattern is a good one—on the end Bhould be 
J-inch clear bore, of lead or iron, and brought 
from the maia or from the general house supply 
cistern. The cold water supply cistern should 
be about 15 inches long, 12 inches deep, and 



Diagram ot boiler tor heating conservatory and supplying bath with hot water. 


division wall or contiguous to it; or if the bath¬ 
room and conservatory floors are on the same 
level; nor whether there is a constant or inter¬ 
mittent supply of water from main service; or if 
the water is supplied by hand from well or 
otherwise; nor if there is a hot water connec¬ 
tion to the existing fittings of the bath, 
or the size, or if they are existing. All 
these items have a oertain bearing, and their 
absence conduces to lend an amount of guess¬ 
work to the answer ; however, we trust the in¬ 
formation now given will meet the wants of our 
correspondent. In looking at the apparatus as 
shown in the illustration, we are supposed to 
stand inside the bathroom, facing the front of 
the stove or boiler, which will be set in the wall 
flash with the plaster of the room, the fire being 
necessarily fea from the bathroom, and not 
from the conservatory. The back of the boiler 
will project inside the conservatory, and assist 
in warming it. The fine-pipe A must be con¬ 
ducted into a chimney, or it may be turned 
through the wall with bends and carried up 
inside the conservatory, and out above the roof 
to a height of 5 feet or 6 feet. The boiler B 
may be of cast or wrought-iron, with a water 
way flat or dome top, and of a size sufficient for 
the pipes in the conservatory. This is a special 
boiler, and we believe is to be had at Steven 
Brothers’ Wharf, 4, Upper Thames-street, Lon¬ 
don, E.C. The soot-door and damper C and D 
are made to attach to the furnace front, which 
has sliding doors for feeding, stoking, and ash- 
clearing. The expansion-pipe E should be 


8 or 9 inches wide, open at the top and having 
a loose lifting lid to keep out leaves or dust. 
The cold water supply pipe K, not less than 
1-inch clear bore, may be carried down 
from cistern and connected with a T- 
piece to the lowest retnrn-pipe, or go direct 
into the lower part of the boiler. The 
return-pipo from tank L should be not less 
than l| inches clear bore, conducted from the 
tank into the conservatory, and conneoted to 
the flow-pipe M, the diameter of which, as well 
as the return-pipe N, should be not less than 
2 inches clear bore, and this size should be con¬ 
tinued back to the boiler. These pipes may be 
multiplied in number by branch pieoes, and 
carried round the conservatory to any con¬ 
venient distance, and should be laid on a dead 
level, with a small air-cock O let into the ter¬ 
minal syphon. The draw-off pipe and oock P, 
j-inch diameter, is let into retnrn-pipe or into 
the lower part of the side of boiler, for the pur¬ 
pose of clearing out the sediment that may 
collect in the lower pipes and boiler, and for 
emptying the apparatus when not in action. It 
is advisable that all the pipes used for the 
apparatus should be of strong wrought-iron gas 
barrel, screw jointed. The dotted line W W 
shows the water level to which the ball-valve ill 
supply cistern should be set. When cold the 
water should stand in the C.-W. supply cistern, 
2 inches above the bottom, and in the H.-W. 
tank it should stand at 1 inch below the top. It 
is necessary that a good draught should be 
obtained for the boiler shown, either by lengthen- 
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ing the flue-pipe in height or by increasing it in 
diameter toward* the top, bearing in mind that 
all gases expand as they ascend, as it may be con¬ 
verted into a slow combustion boiler to last 
for 12 or 14 hours by regulating the draught or 
ash-pit door ; and as Blow combustion generates 
carbonic oxide as well as carbonic acid—the 
former the most deadly of the two—care should 
be taken when firing and stoking that the 
damper is full out to give free upward vent to 
these gases, and prevent them entering and 
vitiating the air of the bath-room. It will be 
observed that by the arrangement of this ap¬ 
paratus no stop, check, or regulating valves are 
employed, nor are they necessary. The hydro¬ 
static pressure being equal, as the water is ex¬ 
panded by the absorption of the heat from the 
boiler it rushes through the nearest free opening 
in the flow-pipe; therefore, if the bath-valve is 
open, the hottest water will go there first before 
ascending to the H.-W. tank. This theory 
is found to be correct in practice. If the bath- 
valve is closed the hot water will pass the cold 
water in the pipe to bath and rise into tank, 
returning thence through the conservatory ap- 
ratus to the boiler. This arrangement will 
found safe, efficient, and perfect in its action. 

J. G. 8. 


A LAST YEAR’S FLORAL PILGRIMAGE. 

(Concluded from page 305.) 

The variety and quality of Michaelmas Daisies 
are such as to give one a new love for these late- 
flowering Starworts. The following I noted 
especially : Aster cordifolius slogans, A. corym- 
bosus, A. formosissimus, A. kevigatus Archer 
Hind, A. multiflorus, A. Novi-Belgi densiflorus, 
A. N.-B. elegantissimus, A. N.-B. Robert 
Parker, A. Ptarmicoides, A. pyrenseus. The 
first two, as also the last two, are not above 
2 feet high, but the middle six are all from 4 feet 
to 6 feet high, and ranged in the rear of a broad 
border certainly are very fine, whilo their easy 
and quick-growing qualities soon make them 
conspicuous. Akin in appearance are Galatella 
acris, a dwarf, and G. dracunculoides, a taller 
brother for the middle distance of a border; 
if these, singly, look thin as blooms, yet in mass 
are very effective. 

For years I have bloomed a rather uncommon 
plant, the Bear’s Breech, said to be the origin of 
the foliage carved on the Greek pillar, and called 
the Corinthian capitol of architecture. Here 
the Acanthus Candelabrum at once arrests my 
eye, and certainly is very unique and worth 
having for company’s sake to spinosus. Requires 
to have room and be let well alone for a year 
or two till it gets into the mood for throwing 
spikes of itscurious though unattractive flowers. 
Achillea decolorans is a free grower and of a 
light-yellow colour. To those with warm shel¬ 
tered gardens and a deep pocket of peat to spare, 
the lovely Asclepias tuberosa is a real gem. It 
had died twice with me here, but must get an¬ 
other trial with protection. 

For a roomy comer, where undisturbed, it 
may grow a big plant, the white single * ‘ Gowan,” 
or Marguerite (Chrysanthemum latifolium la- 
custre), is magnificent, and will bloom in drought 
with masses of flowers, which can be freely cut 
and let others come again. 

The somewhat similar style of flower, but in 
yellow, goes well together—viz., Doronicums 
Columns and Harpur Crewe. These seemed to 
defy the heat, and were masses of bloom in their 
season. Another composite, Inula glandulosa, 
is an addition to the big yellows, without which 
colour no border is worth looking at. Inula 
Hookeri is newer, and first rate also. 

A popular lady artist, while going round my 
garden last midsummer, was asked if the pre¬ 
sence of yellow was really neoessary in a border 
(as I was sure to have it at all seasons), at once 
picked out a Doronicum as the finest blossom she 
could see. So, when I noticed at St. John’s 
nurseries the fine Rudbeckia laevigata and 
R. pinnatus, I at once made notes of them. 
Yellow can be overdone, but, like matrimony, 
risk it. Therefore, I will add Solidago multira- 
diata, with Tritoma Uvaria lutea, and T. cau- 
lescens, which certainly are very grand, the 
latter being a giant in habit. 

If one has room for big subjects with grand 
foliage, which in as fine to look at as any flower 
going, and without which a large garden seems 
too bin for its oooupants, but with a few of these 
placed, well apart, or in odd ooraers in Grass, or 
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as single specimens on circular beds on lawns 
serve to give variety and breadth. The following 
are suitable : Ligularia thyrsoidea, Mulgedium 
Plumieri, Rheum officinale, Silphium terebin- 
thinaceum. Add to these a Lilium giganteum, 
which I have flowered here in a deep peat 
pocket, and the magnificent Bpread of their 
leaves will give character to the beautiful and 
minute while showing off harmonies by contrast 
which are too often neglected or voted coarse. 

I have for years grown a few Teazles, and I 
think no plant finer from an artistic point of 
view, there being an amount of drawing in this 
plant very uncommon indeed, while its cups off 
the main stem catch rain water, and hold it for 
future use, and thus, like a floral camel, it can 
despise drought for a time. Last year I added 
a gigantic Cotton Thistle, over 10 feet high, 
grown from seeds sent by a gentleman in Kent. 
The look of it was so imposing that a visitor 
offered to take it as it stood to the Aberdeen 
Show, where a prize was offered for such ; but 
we couldn’t part with our Scottish symbol. 

Of medium height, Aconitum japonicum is 
good. Aphyllanthes monspeliensis is new and 
expensive, but worth taking a note of. So, also, 
is Betonica rugosa ; but this is not yet in cata¬ 
logue. Echinacea purpurea is one 1 discarded 
for not flowering ; but at once felt sorry when I 
saw it in fine bloom. Echinops spherocephalus 
is very good, but really a triennial, so needs re¬ 
newing. Eryngium planum creticum should be 
in every competing florist’s collection; it is very 
lovely, but needs a year or two of growth ere 
looking its best. 

Of double Potentillas, Dr. Andre, Etna, 
Vase d’Or, Victor Lemoine, are the leading 
sorts, and, if this flower were not so fugitive, 
falling off the stem at the least touch after a day 
or two, we would have prizes given for a dozen 
varieties at our shows. 

Saponaria officinalis caucasica fl.-pl., also 
Saponaria officinalis fl.-pl., were in fuu bloom, 
ana, singular to say, I never saw them flower 
even in our warm coast gardens. The great¬ 
leaved Saxifraga Megasea afghanica, S. cfliata, 
and S. Stracheyi are superb kinds of this class, 
but are not easy to flower. The herbaceous 
Sedum maximum is good enough to find a place, 
and Helleborus argutifolius is splendid for leaves 
alone. Among Delphiniums Lord Mayor took 
my fancy. Tne very double D. Pompon Bril¬ 
liant and Ranunculiflorum and the ex. ex. 
William Pfitzcr can be shown anywhere, and 
among shrubs in back borders are very grand. 

Hours quickly pass away, while much remains 
to be inspected, as well as to be discussed, and 
cultural views as to this and that exchanged. 
One object at least had been attained with 
which I had started south—viz., the vexed 
question of nomenclature. In the north, some 
plants have names which belong to others alto¬ 
gether. A few, like Echinops rubheniens, was 
simply an Echinops, or Globe Thistle, but 
whether it should be ritro or ruthenicus very 
few could say, and these few kept their wisdom 
to themselves. Nurserymen have been to blame 
at times for the confusion, as plants often came 
with new names, but with well-known features. 
PerhapB one florist names it from the discoverer, 
while another insists on giving it a name de¬ 
scriptive of the flower; while a third resolves 
to name it -from the characteristics of the 
foliage. 

The sooner a committee is elected to consider 
the nomenclature of hardy plants the better. 
Daffodils have got the start made, and an 
attempt to bring order out of chaos by those 
well qualified tor the work is proceeding. 
Gould we just get the thousand and one hybrids 
submitted to authorities like the late Dr. Asa 
Gray to pronounce upon the name chosen, then 
uniformity would come in. Many send speci¬ 
mens to Kew and find comfort partially there ; 
but what is wanted is a central committee to 
take up plants seriatim and weed out many not 
worth growing as possessing but slight differ¬ 
ences from each other in any essential feature. 
Take Roses, as the commonest and greatest 
offenders. How many are sent out, like the 
“Dromios,” so much alike as to be unrecog¬ 
nisably different if the names get shuffled ? 

The conclusion I arrived at, after my floral 
pilgrimage had ended and I had reached home 
once more, was that it was clear that with taste 
and skill flowers grow quite as well on the banks 
of our Scottish Avon as they do by the Severn 
and Avon in England. There may be varieties 


better suited to luxuriate in the south, but the 
compensations of nature make amends to the 
north. If beds of the finer Tea Roses are un¬ 
known here we survive on Merveille de Lyon, 
Gloire de Dijon, and Marie Baumann. If we 
cannot have the great fertile plains of the mid¬ 
lands we have the rolling hills and sunny glens 
and straths of our lowlands, where living streams 
abound and add a new beauty to the scene. 
Beauty is everywhere, varied and of all forms 
and colours. The spring Primroses have it, the 
modest Pansy has it, the full-cupped Rose has 
it, and the Lilies abound with it. 

Cathcart . A. Sweet. 


BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardsnino/tm of charge if correspondent$ follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
mshbr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately f Mowing the receipt o f their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart • 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

6646.—Celery for seed.—Would any kind reader of 
Gardenino give fall particulars how to grow Celery tor 
seed ?— Novice. 

6617.—Vine cuttings.— Would these, if taken off old, 
exhausted Vines be likely to make fruitful plant* in the 
future ?— Arthur. 

6648.—Wintering Salvia patens.—How oan 1 best 

E reserve Salvia patena during the winter 1 The plant* are 
looming at present.— County Down. 

6619.—Woodlice and centipedes.—Whioh is the 
beat way to deatroy woodlice, centipedes, dec., in Coooa- 
nut-fibre, used for plunging pots?—W. C. Watson. 

6660.—Melon growing.—If a young fruit should 
appear on a plant before there are any more showing 
should it be rubbed off, or be left to grow on ?— Arthur. 

6651.—Planting out Sage cuttings.— I have a 
quantity of rooted Sage cuttings. Should I plant them 
out in beds now ? If not, when is the best time to do so T 
—F. P. 

6662.— Nitrate o. potash for Potatoes.— Will 
someone kindly tell me how, and in what proportions, 
nitrate of potash is used as a manure for Potatoes?— 
A. G. P. 

6658. — Propagating Echeverias. —what is the 
cheapest way to propagate a good quantity of Eoheverlas 
for bedding out next year ? I have a greenhouse with heat. 
—W. H. H. 

6664.— Seedling Plum-trees.— I have two small 
trees that have evidently oome up from Plum stones. 
They are now about 11 feet high. What shall I do with 
them ?—E. L. H. 

6655. - Draceena in a window. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the proper treatment foraDracsna? It 
stands in a north-east window. Locality, on the south 
coast.—M. A. N. 

6666.—Wintering Amaryllis, Gloxinia, and 
Begonia.—Will someone please to tell me the simplest 
and safest way to keep Amaryllis bulbs and tubers of 
Gloxinia and Begonia through the winter ?—J. E. 

6657. — Striking cuttings in sea-sand.—Can 1 
propagate cuttings in sand from the seashore, which the 
tide frequently flows over ? I, of course, intend to mix it ' 
with the proper soil.— Young Nurseryman. 

6658. — Carnations in spring. — Will Carnations, 
layered in the usual way in July or August, flower in the 
early spring if taken up and treated ae directed in Garden¬ 
ing, September 22nd, page 383 ?— Old Subscriber. 

5659.—Planting Lilies.—In planting bulbs of LUium 
aura turn and epeciosum should the roots whioh form above 
the bulbs be removed, or should they be left, and oovered 
with soil, the stalks only being cut off ?—W. E. M. 

6680.—A leaky vinory roof.— The roof (whioh is 
quadrant in shape) of my vinery leaks considerable where 
the panes of glass overlap. Is this detrimental to the 
Vines, and, if so, how can it best be remedied ?—F. G 
6661.—Specimen Fuchsias.— How old should young 
plants of these be before they are stopped first, and how 
often should they be stopped afterwards to make fine 
specimen plants like those seen at flower shows ?— Arthur. 

6062.— Roses for exhibition.—Will someone kindly 
oblige me with directions for making a roeary to grow 
flowers for exhibition? I may say that I have every oon- 
venlenoe as regards manure and water.—H eart of East 
Kent. 

5663.— Treatment of a Strawberry bed.—I have 
a Strawberry bed, whioh has been much trodden upon, and 
the ground consequently has become very hard. A local 
gardener tells me that it should not be dug or looeened in 
any way, but will be all the better to remain as it is, with a 
little top-dressing added. Oan this be correct ?—R. S. 8. 
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566L—Treatment of Hydrangeas.—will someone 
experienced in growing Hydrangeas kindly oblige by telling 
me the best time to out book old plants, and also the best 
treatment to give young ones, so that they will flower next 
year?—A. J. 

5665. — Ground for climbing Roses.—Will some¬ 
one please to tell me how beet to prepare ground for the 
reoeptlon of climbing Roses ? The present mould in my 
garden will not do at all. Also, when is the best time to 
plant ?— Botany. 

5666. —Plants for a small greenhouse.—1 have 

I ust built a small lean-to greenhouse, 10 feet by 6 feet, and 
should like to know what kinds of plants would be most 
enitable to winter in it, with a small oil-stove or lamp to 
keep out frost ?—Boyle. 


5667. — Seedling Pelargoniums.— 1 have some very 
large plants of seedling Pelargoniums, but they show no 
signs of blooming. What is the probable reason, and what 
shall I do with them to induoe them to flower ? They are 
eighteen months old.— Fred. 

5668. — Clematises in an unheated conserva¬ 
tory.— Is Clematis indivisa more liable to mildew than 
C. 1. lobata; and can both varieties be grown suooeesfully 
in an unheated conservatory ? Can anything be done to 
keep off the mildew ?—W. E. M. 

6669 — Making Asparagus beds.— I intend making 
two Asparagus beds this season. If I get two-year-old 
plants for one bed, and three-year-old for the other, shall 1 
be able to cut the latter the same season, and would it be 
best to plant in autumn or spring ?—W. V. 

5670.—Bast Lothian Stocks.—I have a few plant* 
of East Lothian Stocks, about 4 inches high, out in the 
open. Should I prick them out where they are to bloom 
next year, or should they remain where they are until 
the spring, and then be transplanted ?—F. P. 


6671.—Unsightly hot-water pipes.—I should b« 

8 lad to know of any way of oovering not-water pipes. It 
i impossible to put staging over them, the passage being 
already narrow. Will someone kindly say if a oreeper can 
be grown over them on wire netting ?— Novick. 

5672.— Treatment of Pears and PlumB.— Will 
some experienced fruit grower kindly oblige as to the best 
way to treat Pears ana Plums trained on a wall ? Since 
they had their summer pinching most of the remaining 
buds have started into growth.— Pears and Plums. 

5673.—Moving Trltoma Uvaria.—Will some readc r 
of O ardenino kindly say when plants of the Tritoma Uvaria 
(Torch Lily), which are now in flower, may safely be 
removed to another part of the garden ? The roots were 
planted in their present situation last season.—R. S. S. 

5674.—Pruning dwarf Roses.— When is the besj 
time to prune back dwarf Roses? I planted a lot las 1 
autumn, and they have this summer sent up some very 
long shoots—some nearly 5 feet high. Is it best to out off 
all the blossom-buds appearing on them now ?—H. M. L. 

5675.—Pansies and Fuchsias.— Would someone b® 
so good as to give me the names of twelve show and twelve 
fancy Pansies? They are wanted partly for pot oultur® 
and partly for bedding out. And also the names of six 
good single and six good double Fuohsias?— A Beginner. 

5676. — Greenhouse for Auriculas. — I wish to 
ereot a small greenhouse, and devote it entirely to 
Aurioulas. Will someone kindly say if it would do facing 
east? If not, what would be the best position, and would 
there be any choice between a span-roof or lean ; to house ? 


5677. — Gumming in a Plum-tree. —I have a 
Victoria Plum-tree that was moved in May last. The tree 
stood the removal well, but it is now exuding gum in great 
quantities, even on the very small branches. Is this 
injurious, and, if so, what can be done to stop it?— 
M. Wilson. 


5686.—Daffodils, Tulips, and Gladioli—I saved 
some Daffodil seed this summer. Will someone who 
understands bulbs be good enough to teU me when and 
how to sow the seed, how to treat the seedlings, and when 
they would probably flower? Also, how best to keep, in a 
very damp house, a lot of Tulips and Bride Gladioli, whioh 
I have just dug up, till the spring?—L. G. 

5686. — Improving a garden soil.— The soil in my 
garden is in a very poor oondition, especially in the 
borders; it seems to be nothing but dust, that becomes as 
hard as oement after rain. I purpose taking everything 
out of borders this winter, and ennohing the soil with old, 
rotted manure. Will this be the right way of going to 
work, or is there a better plan ?— Poor Soil. 

5687. —Killing a Lime-tree.— On my lawn stands a 
large Lime-tree, with a stem about 2 feet in diameter. It 
has been a nuisance to myself and neighbours for a number 
of years, and now I have decided to remove it. I want to 
cause it to die without my wife's knowledge, as she objects 
to me outting it down. I should, therefore, be glad to 
learn an easy method of destroying the tree ?— Miller. 

5688. —Treatment of an Heemanthua. — Will 
someone kindly tell me how to treat an Hsemanthus ? I 
am told it flowered last Ootober. I have had it a few 
months and kept it dry, but neither bulbs nor leaves have 
suffered. It is in a 6-inoh pot, one principal bulb and 
three offsets, each having two good sized leaves. I have 
no stove, only a heated greenhouse.— Sarah J. Simons. 

5689. — Pruning a Passion-flower and Tac- 
Sonia. —I have a Passion-flower Constance Elliott, whioh 
has made one shoot of 11 feet or 12 feet, flowering nearly 
all the way up. Should I out it baok ? If so, how far, and 
when? 1 have also a Taosonia Van Volxemi whioh has 
made two or three shoots, of about 5 feet each. Should 
they be out back ? If so, how far, and when ?— Old Sub¬ 
scriber. 

6690.—Treatment of Himantophyllum minia- 
tum.— I bought, about April last, two plants of this 
Himantophyllum in bloom. They are in 6-inch pots, and 
the pots appear to be full of roots. Do they require 
repotting ? If so, when is the beet time to do it, and what 
soil should be used, Ac. ? Any information as to the 
general treatment of this plant will greatly oblige.—W. 0. 
Watson. 

5691. — Seedling Briers-— Would “ J. C. C.,” or any 
reader of Gardening, kindly tell me how to raise 
seedling Briers, as I sowed some seeds last spring, but they 
never came up ? And how old should they be when fit to 
bud upon? Also, oould I bud on the dormant Brier 
cuttings, or must I do It on the current summer’s growth ? 
I have been very suooeesful in the last named way, but the 
bushes are not dwarf enough.— Sbedling Brier. 

5692. — Treatment of Camellias. — Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly give me information as to the 
treatment of Camellias from now onwards? I have seven 
good plants, ranging from 3 feet to 10 feet high, all in good 
oondition, olean, and well set with bloom-buds. One 
specimen of alba plena, 8 feet high, has fully 900 buds on 
it, many the size of a Filbert. If successful, will give the 
benefit of my experlenoe in a future number of Gardening 
—Amateur. 

5693. — Border Carnations. — I have a few good 
border Carnations, whioh I bought as rooted cuttings in 
the spring. Two or three have dwindled away, but the 
rest nave grown and flowered well. Should I out off the 
stems whioh have flowered ? Is it better to have young 
plants every year, or will the old plants flower well another 
season, and for how many years? Latterly there have 
been many blind flower-buds on some of them. How is 
this? Will suoh Carnations as the Pride of Penshurst 
flourish well out-of-doors, if well attended to ?—M. B. 


6678. — Cold frame in a shady position.— To 
what use oould I put a cold frame which stands in a shady 
position, and is rather exposed to cold winds and damp ? 
I want to use it for some purpose during the ooming winter 
and spring. Any information will be gladly received.— 
Cold Frame. 

6679. —Tritoma «Uvaria.—I have several plants of the 
Tritoma Uvaria, whioh persist in throwing up their spikes 
(or “ pokers ”) at the commencement of winter, or very 
early in spring, so that, as a rule, they are out off by frost. 
What oould I do to induoe them to flower at the proper 
season ?—H. M. M. 

6680. —Building a flue.—Will someone kindly give me 
their experience in building a flue ? I am about to build 
one of 6-inoh drain-pipes. The sides of the furnace will 
consist of fire-brioks. Should the top be an iron plate, or 
a slab of stone, and would it be best to place the pipe at 
the bottom or top of the end of the furnace ?—A. J. C. 

6681. —Pot roots Of Dahlias.— Will any reader of 
Gardening kindly Inform me the way to manage pot roots 
of Dahlias? I have a few struck from the plants now 
growing. They are potted singly in 60- sized pots. Are 
they useful to grow for competition, and will they flower 
earlier than those struck from the old roots in spring?— 
—Competitor. 

5682.—Soil for Veitch’s Virginian Creeper.— 
Will someone be good enough to advise me how ana when 
I can substitute good for inferior soil round the roots of 
Veitch's Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsls Veitohi), without 
damage to them ? I want to give them every chance of 
making good progress next summer. Planted three years. 
—G. E. Lewis. 


6683.—Pruning a Fig-tree.—Would it do good to a 
Fig-tree, which has grown very large, but whioh drops its 
fruit before the Figs ripen, to cut out a good many of the 
small, thin branches, to let more sun and air get to the 
fruit, and, if so, is the present a good time to do it ? The 
tree is not against a wall, and only gets the sun part of the 
day.—H. M. G. 

5684. — Onions dying off. — I sowed my autumn 
Onions (Giant Rocoa) the beginning of laet month. They 
came up capitally, and did very well until about ten days 
ago, when they seemed suddenly to go off in patches, as if 
something was eating them between the stalk and the 
bulb. Will someone kindly tell me whether it is the 
Onion-maggot or not, and, if so, the remedy ? I sprinkled 
some new lime along the rows as soon as I noticed it. The 
soil ia heavy. I gave it a good dressing of rotten stable- 
e before they wen put in.-^-G. L. T. 
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5694.— Bones for Roses.— I am about this autumn to 
put a quantity of half-inoh bones to a number of dwarf 
Rose-trees. Would 1 lb. be too muoh to put to one tree ? 
If so, will someone kindly give the writer advioe as to the 
weight each tree can bear with safety ? I may add the 
ground in whioh the plants are growing was trenched 
2 feet deep, and it has a fair proportion of olay in it. The 
Roses have done very well in the past three yean, with a 
top-dressing of manure put on about November, and then 
forked in in Maroh. But this year I should like to try a 
ohange of food for them.—A. J. Woolkall. 

5695 —Unhealthy Apple-trees.— In the autumn 
of 18S6,1 planted three good two-year-old dwarf Apple- 
trees:—Hawthornden, Warner’s King, and a seedling. 
They all blossomed well the following spring, but only one 
of them (Hawthornden) fruited in autumn. I had occasion 
to transplant all the trees last autumn, and this year, 
although they formed fruit blossoms, did not fruit at all, 
and the trees began to decay downwards to within about 
2 feet of the stock. What is left of them appears sound 
and healthy, and I should be glad to know if it is worth 
while to cut them down and replant them again this 
autumn. If not, what should be done ?— Spalding. 

5696. — Treatment of Japanese Lilies.— Will some¬ 
one kindly advise as to best mode of dealing with a valu¬ 
able lot of imported Japanese Lilies which are for the 
most part just breaking into flower in the open ground, 
but which are certain to be out down by frost in the 
course of a week or two ? No room exists for them in pots 
in the greenhouse, while former experlenoe shows that 
they are apt to disappear if left in the ground during a 
Scotch winter. The only other plan, apparently, is to 
dry them and pack in sand or fibre, where safe from frost; 
but my results of this treatment have not been at all satis¬ 
factory in the case of kindred bulbs or tubers.— Kilt 
Entirely. 

5697. —Creepers or pilasters.— I should be glad of 
some advioe on this matter. I have, for some years past, 
tried to cover the pilasters at my front door, first with 
Roses, then with variegated Ivy on one side, and an 
Ampelopsia Veitohi on the other. The Roses died—one 
Rose without blooming at all, the other after a sickly 
attempt at blooming. The difficulty is that I have tall 
shrubs on each side of the steps, ana these give too muoh 
shade. The aspect is west. The Ampelopsis Veitohi is in 
a large pot. Would a Clematis indivisa be more likely to 

, grow, or a large flowering Jasmine; if so, which ? Or 
what can be recommended as more likely ? I shall be 
1 grateful for a good opinion.— Embgotiam. 


5696.—Climbing Roses for London garden.— 
Will 11 J. C. O." or someone else kindly inform me the 
three best climbing Roses, of different colours, for my 
small London garden, also the beet soil for them? I 
want them to grow over several iron arches to form 
bowers 10 feet high in oonfunction with Virginian 
Creepers. The ground is very hard and rough all round, 
but 1 propose to dig three large holes 2 feet deep and fill 
them with suitable soil. Two of them will be planted 
against the wall of a baok addition facing S.W., the third 
at the base of one of the wooden pillars that support the 
arches. The two first trees will have the shelter of the 
wall for 8 feet before they are trained over the first aroh. 
Whioh two of the following white sorts would be best; I 
want them more for hardiness, rapid growth, and free 
blooming early and late:—Gloire de Dijon, Madame Alfred 
Carrifere, Mabel Morrison, Dundee Rambler, FelidtA 
Perpetude, and please name one coloured Hose.—C. E. 
Lewis. 


To the foUowing queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to qffer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

6699. — Seedling Begonias (S. B. T .).—Let them 
grow as long as they will in a warm greenhouse, but they 
are sure to fall to pieoes before Christinas, and should 
then be kept dry, that is, the bulbs or oorms should, 
but they must not be allowed to become so dry as to in¬ 
duoe shrivelling or they will perish. 

6700. —Unsatisfactory Plum-trees (H. M. LA.— 
As the Plum-trees were only transplanted last autumn they 
probably have not yet got well re-established, and the 
season has been a bad and oold one, too. By no means 
move them again now if planted in good soil; but have 
patience and see the result of another year before touohing 
them. 

6701. —Wintering Gannas (Indian Shot) (C. J. W.). 
—As soon as frost outs the foliage take them up, leaving 
4 inches of stem to them. The small shoots may be left 
on them. Leave a portion of soil round the roots, and 
store them away in any cool place, where frost does not 
come, until May, or they may be burled in a frost-proof 
frame. 

6702. —Treatment of Gloxinias (G. T. R.).— The 
bill be will now be going to rest. As soon as ths foliage 
begins to decay, gradually withhold water. When the 
leaves turn yellow shake out the bulbs and store away all 
together in sand in a warm house or room until April, or 
if only a cool house is available a month later will be time 
enough to repot. 

5703. — Llllum Chaloedonicum (C. L. If.;.— The 
soil is probably of too retentive a nature for this Lily. 
Take out say a square yard of it, and some 2 feet deep, 
and put in 6 Inohes of brick rubble for drainage, and then 
fill up with a compost of sandy loam, or by pulverising 
some of the natural sort, aud adding a third of leaf mould 
and river sand to it, a good oompost will be obtained. 

6704.—Pruning Arbutus and Rhododendrons 
(D. A. IP.)—Unless very muoh injured by frosts it would not 
be advisable to top a fine old Arbutus tree. Prune off the 
really dead bran ones, and, if not too unsightly, afterwards 
leave it alone. Rhododendrons may be out back either in 
autumn or early spring; the latter time is, however, pre¬ 
ferable, as the young shoots sooner obliterate the marks of 
pruning. 

5705. — Stokes' Aster (Stokesia oyanea) (B. M.).— 
This is a showy autumn flowering perennial, about 2 feet 
in height, with large blue flowers, from 3 inohes to 4 
inohes across, something- like those of an Aster. It succeeds 
perfeotly in any ordinary garden soil, if well drained, and 
it may be propagated freely by division of the roots. It 
is also a capital pot plant for late autumn and winter 
blooming in the greenhouse. 

5706. — Wintering plants in a oold house 
(M. M. W.).— Chrysanthemums and Calceolarias might be 
safely wintered in an unheated greenhouse—but not so 
Pelargoniums, as frost and damp will certainly destroy 
them. It would be muoh the best plan to heat the house 
with a small hot-water apparatus or flue, if Pelargoniums 
and other tender greenhouse plants are required to be 
kept safely in it through the winter season. 

6707.— Planting Rhubarb (R. P. S.)— Dancer's 
Early Soarlet and Myatt’s Victoria would probably suit 
you. Unless the ground Is very wet ic will not be necessary 
to drain it. Deeply dig or trench it, and work into it 
plenty of rotten manure. Plant at onoe. Rhubarb does 
very well when only slightly shaded by trees. It is often 
grown under trees in orchards, and although the produce 
is earlier than it would be if more fully exposed, yet it is 
never so fine. 

5708.— Collection of Vegetables (Fred).— Mush¬ 
rooms and Shallots are oertainly admissable in a oolleotion 
of vegetables for show, and also Tomatoes. The latter 
are, of oourse, fruit; but, as they are in the main used as 
a vegetable, they are almost always included in any good 
oolleotion of vegetables for show. We do not know now 
the schedule of prizes is worded, but, unless anything is 
stated to the contrary, you will be oertainly safe in showing 
the vegetables named in a oolleotion. 

6709.— Grapes not ripening satisfactorily 
(Beginner ).—From the description given no doubt the 
unsatisfactory ripening is really a case of shanking. This 
is generally due to defective root action in a cold and un- 
genial soil. As soon as the fruit is out off the Vines, set 
about examining the roots, and remove as much of the old 
soil as possible from the border and replant the root* in a 
mixture of good turfy loam, bones, and old mortar 
rubbish—and see that the drainage of the border ia in 
thoroughly good order. 

5710.—Making a Peach-border (H. T. L.y— A 
border for Peaohes under glass should be made of good, 
sound, turfy loam, and a little old mortar rubbish, say 
about 2 feet deep of soil, resting on good artifiaial drainage, 
if in a wet locality ; if in a dry one then but little or no 
artificial drainage is required. The border may be 
made about 6 feet wide at first, and be afterwards 
aided to as required. Now is a good time to get 
in the materials and make it, and the trees can be planted 
at the end of this month or early in November. 
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6711.— Pruning Irult-treee (G. J.).— Apple, Plum, 
and Pear-trees should be pruned as soon as the leaves are 
all off early in the month of November, thinning out the 
growth where it has become crowded to let in light and 
air. This should increase the size and number of the 
fruits, because the wood will have a chance of beooming 
well ripened in the future. If the trees in question are 
making very strong and rampant growth then try the 
effect of lifting the roots at once and replant them in 
good loamy soil, and keep the roots near the surface of the 
borders. 

6712 —Treatment of an India-rubber plant 
(Albtrt Bryant).— If you have the convenience of a well* 
warmed house the plant in question can be repotted now 
into a larger sized pot, using for compost a mixture of 
half fibry peat and loam and some sharp silver sand, and 
the pot should be well drained. If, however, the plant 
has to winter in a living room, or an ordinary greenhouse, 
then defer the repotting until the spring. The roots 
should always be kept moderately moist, and the leaves 
should be frequently sponged with warm soapy water to 
remove dust and to keep down insect pests. 

6713.—Treatment of Spireea japonlca (Boyle). 
—It would be the beet plan to divide the old weak plants 
of these and plant them out for a couple of seasons in a 
border of good loamy soil, giving plenty of weak manure* 
water to them in the hot summer weather. 8o treated 
they will soon make strong and excellent flowering clumps 
again. The plants that have been planted out for two 
years may be potted up in November. Plunge them in a 
cold frame afterwards, and oover the crown* with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. Care must be taken that they do not become 
dry after potting. They can remain in the cold frame 
until wanted for foroing. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming 1 plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named shoulasend good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens toe mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers, and, if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florist# flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums , 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Na ming ftniit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
oe named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names Of plants.— Fred Hill.—I, Thuja gigantea ; 

2, Cedrus deodara.- J. W. K. — Tanaoetum vulgare 

(Tansy).- J. W. C.—l, Ligustrum japonioum; 2, Lyth- 

rum Salicaria rosea; 3, HemerooaUis flava; 4, Abelia 
rupeatris ; 6, Chserophyllum Yillarsi ; 6, Yeronioa 

Teucrium roaeum.- H. E. M.— Cassia laevigata.- Mrs. 

H. Jackson.— 1, Ulmus c&mpestris; 2, Ulmus oampestris 

vlminalis.- L. N. —1, Fraxinus ornus; 2, Cannabis 

sativa; 8, Verbasonm nigrum; 4, Lychnis coronaria; 6, 

Heuohera hispida; 6 &7, Cannot name.- W. R. Taggart. 

—Atriplex rubra.- C. A. M. — 1, Pentetemon Torreyi; 

2, Heuohera hispida.- Chutnbo.— 1, Veronica spicata; 

2, Solidago canadensis; 3, Solid ago lanceolate,- R. D. G. 

—1, Neillia opulifolia; 2, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl. ; 3, Aster 

corymboea; 4, Chelone obllqna.- M. F. B.— 1, Eupa- 

torium riparium ; 2, Send better specimen ; 3, Salvia 

Bethell.- H. Tansum— 1, Potentilla fortnoea; 2, Vicia 

Craooa; 3, Sedum album ; 4, Sedum stoloniferum.- 

Amateur. —Thuniaalba.- Chs. Stratton.—1, Aoer plata- 

noides; 2, Acer platanoides var.; 3, Acer Pseudo-Planatus ; 

4, Picea nigra.- J. Ward.—l, Hyperioum oahcinum; 2, 

Prunus lusitanious.- T. S.— Flame-flower (Tropsolum 

speciosum).- W. Giles.—I, Rattle-root (Crinicifuga raoe- 

mosa); 2, Shrubby Meadow-sweet (Spiroa ari»folia); 3, 
Com Marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum); 4, Common 

Hen-bane (Hyoecyamus niger).- J. Moss. — Common 

Alder (Alnus gluttnosa).- A mpelopsis .—A very vigorous 

form of Veitch's Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi). 

- W. Land.— Abelmoschus esculentus.- if. M. W.—l, 

Sedum arborea variegate; 2, Sedum Sieboldi.- W. M. 

Stamper. -Oncidium orispum.- Rajah .—Aaplenium 

luddutn.- Whilegh .—Apparently from an infertile frond ; 

an Ostrich Fern (Struthiopteris pennsylvanica, or 
germanioa).- John Proctor.— 1, Probably Lastrea decom¬ 

posite ; 2, Adiantum tenerum; 3, Probably a Cibotium, 
Dut frond infertile; 4 and 5, Identical, Adiantum exoisum 
multifldum ; others next week. Z .—Abelia rupestris. 

Names Of fruits.— J. Hodgson.— Plums: 1, Kirke's; 
2, Pond's Seedling; 3, Angelina Burdett.. Apple, Summer 

Pearmain.- G. Cadman. — Pear, Beurre d’Amanlis. 

Green Plum, Large Green, or drying Gage ; other Plum, 
Pond's Seedling. Fruit for naming should be numbered. 

- Monmouth.—'Peon: 1 and 3, Williams’ Bon Chretien ; 

2, Beurte Ranoe; 4, Muir Fowl’s Egg.- Jos. Pratt — 

Pear*: A, Beurrd Di61; B, BmiitI Clairgeau ; C, Napoleon. 
- R. —Grapes: 1, White Frontignan; 2, White Musca¬ 
dine. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

J. C. Tonkin, Isles of ScWy.— Very nice flowers of seed¬ 
ling Kreesias.- H. M. M .—The Nasturtium seeds are 

ripe.- II. T. Z.— Hobday’s “VillaGardening," Macmillan 

and Co., London.- Wm. Evans.— The Rhododendron is 

dead ; remove it, and plant a young one.- Learner— 

Applv Are heat to the Grapes at once.- Fred.— Apply to 

Mr. T. S. Ware. Ilale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, 

N.-IF. II. //.—The two fruit-trees can be safely moved 

mw- Essex Subtcriber. —We do not know of any pure 

white-leaved Pelargonium. Any respectable gunmaker will 

supply an air gun.- Constant Reader.—Apply to a 

dealer in canaries.- Nanston. —Apply to a dealer in 

tustio garden furniture.—A Beginner.—Vie know of no 
book that would suit you so well os reading Gardening 
Illustrated regularly. 
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BEES. 

5714.—Candy for bees.—will someone kindly inform 
me how to make oandy to feed bees on in the winter ?— 
Yarmouth. 

6715.—Uses of honeycomb.—I should be obliged If 
someone would kindly tell me to what use I can put the 
oomb from hivesin whioh the bees have died from 
starvation ?— Adolescrns. 

5570.— Keeping: bees.— In Starting bee¬ 
keeping it is good policy to purchase straw hive 
stocks in the autumn, as they are then to be 
obtained at a cheaper rate than at any other 
time of the year, and the bees winter in straw 
hives, as a rule, better than they do in frame 
hives, and swarm earlier. Then in the spring, 
as the swarms leave the straw hives, they can be 
put into bar-frame hives, which are much to be 
recommended in the intelligent management of 
bees, as in them we have complete control over 
the bees; we can interchange the combs and 
bees from one hive to another, examine a stock 
in a few minutes, make artificial swarms, rear 
queens, remove full combs in the honey season, 
extract the honey from them and replace them 
in the hive to be refilled, and save the bees the 
labour of wax production by furnishing the 
frame with sheets of comb-foundation. A strong 
stock of bees in a straw skep would cost at the 
present time about 15s. Frame-hives cost from 
10s. upwards.—S. S. G. 

5569.— Feeding 1 bee«. — All feeding of 
stocks should be completed by the middle of 
October, if possible, for if delayed later the 
weather may become too cold for the operation, 
and the bees refuse to take the syrup. The 
amount of stores required by a colony very much 
depends upon the manner of wintering it, the 
leas adequate the protection from cold the 
greater is the amount of food consumed. It is 
False economy to leave the colony short of stores; 
those with more than a sufficiency are not only 
safer but usually prove stronger than others in 
the following spring. Twenty pounds’ weight 
of stores is about the right amount, and strong 
stocks should not have less. A standard frame, 
fully stored, weighs about five pounds. Straw 
skeps require careful consideration when their 
provision for winter is being attended to, judging 
the contents by lifting is not always safe, as age 
of combs, probable amount of pollen, Ac., has to 
be taken into account, and when they have been 
supered much will depend upon the quantity of 
honey taken. Such as have yielded a fair 
amount of surplus honey Bhould be supplied with 
10 lb. or 12 lb. of syrup, if the skep and con¬ 
tents weigh less than 20 lb. Sugar is cheap, 
and a liberal supply of syrup now will be amply 
repaid by the bees next season. To avoid 
robbing and fighting among the bees, feeding 
should be performed only in the evening, the 
entrances of hives reduced in width, and care 
taken that no syrup is within reach of flying 
bees.—S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 

6716.— Groundsel for canarlee,— Would any reader 
of Gardening kindly tell me if it is really true that 
Groundsel is not considered good for canaries. I have 
heard that it is not, and am anxious to find out the truth ? 
I keep my oanaries in an aviary in the garden, which has 
a wall at the baok on whioh Ivy grows. Is it likely that the 
Ivy will hurt the oanaries ? They eat all round the leaves 
and peek them off.—H iawatha. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

5717.—Brown Legrboms.—Will " Doulting” kindly 
give the points of brown Leghorns. I have some ohiokens 
and am anxious to keep the best. The pullets (about three 
months old) are of a lighter, more tawny-brown than some 
hens I have of the same breed. Is this natural? Some of 
the cockerels also have lighter hackles than others.— 
F. E. C. 

5573.—Food for ducks.—I should not 
advise “ M. G.” to go to any expense or trouble 
in drying Green Peas or Beans so as to provide 
food for his ducks next winter. And this for 
two reasons. First, because poultry food of all 
kinds can be bought at reasonable prices in all 
parts of the country ; and, secondly,because the 
foods which “ M. G.” proposes to preserve are, 
I expect, merely the refuse which has not been 
required for table. It will never pay a duck 
breeder to grow Green (garden) Peas for winter 
feeding, and any pods left on the stalks should 
be gathered and thrown into the pigstye.— 
Doulting. 


5571. — Eggs for winter.—There are 
several methods of preserving eggs in nse, but 
the best results are obtained from the ubo of salt 
or lime, and these, it should be added, are the 
simplest forms. Some excellent res nits have 
been obtained from salt alone, the eggs being 
embedded in the salt as soon as brought in from 
the yard. Others prefer a preparation of salt 
and lime. The following prescription has before 
appeared in the pages of Gardening, and is one 
which can be strongly recommended. Take 
3 lb. of slaked lime, and 2 lb. of common salt; 
boil together in eight gallons of water for fifteen 
minutes. When cold, pour the mixture through 
an ordinary strainer. It is then ready for use, 
and the eggs Bhould be placed in it as soon as 
they are brought from the nest. Eggs with un¬ 
sound shells, or misshapen ones, should not be 
used for storing purposes, for they will probably 
break during the time they are immersed in 
the liquid.— Doulting. 

5575. —Hens laying away from home. 
—“ M. C.” cannot make bis hens lay in any 
particular spot without keeping them in con¬ 
finement altogether. I have no doubt a hen can 
manage to retain her egg for an hour or two if 
she wishes to do so ; and, as some hens do not 
lay until the afternoon, it would seem that 
nothing short of absolute confinement would 
answer, for it would not be easy to distinguish 
those hens which had already laid. As to 
whether trickery is practised, I am unable to 
say. It may be, however, that “M. C.’s” 
neighbours try to encourage the hens by feeding 
them. Does “ M. C.” keep his fowl-houses 
clean, so that inseot vermin shall not trouble his 
fowls ? Hens do not like to lay in dirty nests. 
If anything, they prefer nests in a secluded 
spot, and those which contain eggs are always 
the ones most favoured. I advice “ M. C.” to 
get rid of his present stock altogether, and in 
their places buy some young pullets which know 
nothing of the surroundings. I do not think 
it possible to make his present hens abandon the 
habit which they have taken up.— Doulting. 

5572. — Points of Minorca fowls.— The 
plumage of black Minorcas, as might be expected, 
should be of a glossy green black, as lustrous as 
possible ; the beak is of a dark horn colour ; 
the eye is dark ; the oomb, face, and wattles 
should be of a blood-red colour; the ear-lobe is 
pure white ; and the legs are black or of a very 
dark slate. In judging this class of fowl colonr 
is an important consideration ; but other points 
mnst not be overlooked. The beak in both 
sexes is stout and of medium length ; the head 
should be broad and large enough to be in keep¬ 
ing with the comb; the wattles are long, 
rounded at the ends, and fine in textnre ; the 
face must be as free from feathers or hairs as 
possible; the eye is full; the wings are of 
medium length, neat, and fitting close to body ; 
the thighs are stout, and the legs of medium 
length ; the toes are four in number, are rather 
fine and well Bpread; and the size of the fowl 
should be rather large. In some particulars there 
is a slight difference between the cock and hen. 
For example, the comb of the cock should not only 
be single, large, fleshy, evenly serrated, and free 
from side spikes, but it must stand upright. In 
the hen it falls to one side of the face. The oock’s ear¬ 
lobe should be of medium size, smooth, almond- 
shaped, fiat, and fitting close to head ; in the 
hen it is rather small and more rounded. The 
cock’s neck is long and arched, with good flowing 
hackle ; in the hen the hackle is unmentioned. 
The body of the cock should be broad at shoulder 
and compact, and the back broad and long, 
tapering to tail; these points are very similar 
in the hen. The breast of the cock is full, that of 
the hen round, deep, and prominent. The cock’s 
tail Bhould be fall and ample, with well-arched 
sickles carried back. In the hen the tail should 
be neat and sit well back, not carried too high. 
The carriage and shape of the cock should be 
upright, sedate, and graceful, but that of the 
hen rather stouter, squarer, and less active. 
Faulty comb, ear-lobe, or colour are the principal 
faults to be avoided. The fatal defects are : 
any deformity; any white in face ; cock’s comb 
falling over, or hen’s comb standing upright; 
squirrel tail; feathers on legs; plumage any 
colour than black; more than four toes ; and 
legs any other colour than black or dark slate. 
—Doulting. 


Erratum.—" Amateurs' Orchids.’’ On page 888, line 
36, " this began in 1845 ” should read " 1866. 

Original from 
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Amaryllis, Gloxinia, and Oreepers on pilasters .. 423 
Begonia, wintering ,. 424 Crotons losing their 

Asparagus beds, making 428 leaves. 433 

Auriculas, greenhouse Cuttings in sea-sand. 

_f° r . 424 striking ..426 

Briers,seelling .. .. 420 Damson the Crittenden, 

Brugmansia, treatment of 421 or Cluster ..423 

Cactus Dahlias .. .. 425 Dr «c*na in a window .. 429 

Camellias in pots .. 424 Fig-tred, pruning a .. 427 

Carnations in spring .. 424 Flowers, sweet, in simple 

Celeriac, or Turnip- bunches.428 

rooted Celery ,. .. 427 Fruit garden .. .. 421 

Celery (or seed .. .. 428 Garden soil, improving a 426 

Chrysanthemums .. 42) Ginger, preserved .. 428 

Chrysanthemums, apply- Gooseberries, small birds 

tog stimulants to .. 428 and .427 

Cinerarias.. .. .. 421 Grape-Vines in a cool 

Clematis, purple, and Ivy 425 house .427 


IITXJEX. 

Greenhouse .. ..421 Orchid, a good amateur's 423 

Greenhouse, heating a Orchids, cool, treatment 

small . 424 of.422 

Kalosanthes (Orassula Orchids, two good .. 422 

coccinea), treatment of 424 Outdoor garden .. ..421 

Leaf-soil. 420 Passion-flower and Tae- 

Lilies, planting .. ..425 aonia, pruning a .. 422 

Lily, Caucasian (LiUam Peach culture under glass 423 
monadelphum), the .. 425 Peach Lord Palmerston 426 
Lily, Tiger, varieties of Pears and Plums, treat- 

the . 425 meat of.426 

Masdevallia ignea .. 42) Pelargoniums, seedling 424 

Melon growing .. .. 426 Petunias, specimen dou- 

Melon plants cankering 426 ble-flowered .. ..420 

Mignonette .. ..421 Plum-trees, seedling .. 427 

Mushroom bed, making a 428 Primulas, Chinese, sin- 

Myrtles ia pots and boxes 424 gle.421 

OnionB dying off.. .. 428 Primulas, double .. 421 


Primulas, semi-double.. 421 
Pyrethrum uliginoeum.. 425 
Questions and answers.. 428 
Bose bed. claying a .. 419 
Rose fruits, beautiful .. 419 
Roses, bones for .. .. 419 

Roses, climbiDg, for a 
London garden .. 419 
Roses, climbing, ground 

for.420 

Roses, dwarf, pruning .. 419 
Roses for exhibition .. 419 
Sage cuttings, planting 

out .428 

Salvia patens, wintering 424 
Solomon’s Seal, forcing 434 
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BOSES. 

BEAUTIFUL ROSE FRUITS. 

It ia well to draw attention at this season to 
the beauty of many of the Bingle and semi-double 
Roses, whose gay heps in not a few instances 
make a far more brilliant and lasting display 
than the autnmn bloom of some vaunted 
Perpetuals. A few of these single Roses are 
pretty well known, such as the varieties of 
rugosa, which are exceedingly handsome now 
with their great crimson heps, and their foliage 
just beginning to turn to gold ; but there are 
many which deserve to be far more generally 
grown, as well for their autnmn display of fruit 
as for their flowers in summer. In addition to 
the usual forms of R. rugosa, there is the 
immensely vigorous R. kamtsohatica, whose 
heps, though smaller than those of rugosa, are 
rather brighter in colour, and, being found in 
clusters of three to seven, are also effective. 
Then R. pomifera is another species, bearing 
immense heps of a deep crimson colour, which 
give the plant a most striking appearance. 

Of all Roses, perhaps none are more fruitful 
than the common Sweet Brier and its numerous 
varieties, and at the present moment a hedge of 
this delicious Rose of the fragrant leaf is simply 
a mass of scarlet heps, in vivid contrast to the 
prevailing green of the so-called Perpetuals, 
which it borders ; while the giant of the family, 
the great double marbled Sweet Brier, is covered 
with proportionately large oval heps, rather 
more of an orange-scarlet in colour. R. 
pulverulenta, too, has a magnificent hep, 
generally borne singly, but of great size and of 
a distinct, clear orange colour. This Rose 
makes a very effective plant on the rockery, 
where, owing to its growth being somewhat leas 
vigorous, the orange hops Bhow out with even 
more telling distinctness than where the plant 
grows vigorously. 

Rosa rubrifolia is an exquisite single Rose 
which ought to be grown in every garden. Even 
when leafless its red stems are more ornamental 
than those of most other Roses, but when the 
plant is in flower it is quite irresistible, the 
tender and unique shade of rose colour of the 
numberless blossoms, with the pervading bluish 
tint of the foliage, making the most delicate and 
harmonious combination of colour conceivable. 
Nor does the attraction of the plant cease with 
the shattered petals, for now the autumn sun is 
caught by the more or less globular crimson 
heps, which hang all over the plant in bunches 
of from fifteen to thirty, almost after the fashion 
of Mountain Ash berries. Among the best half- 
dozen single Roses, either for flower or fruit, 
Rose rubrifolia (which deserves an attractive 
and descriptive English name) should unques¬ 
tionably occupy a prominent position. 

The heps of the various forms of R. Beggeri- 
ana are too small to be very decorative on the 
plants, although their brilliant and wax-like 
surface renders them extremely beautiful 
individually; but those of R. macrantha are 
very handsome, ripening and hanging the latest 
of all. There are, however, few Roses whose 
fruits are more beautiful, either individually or 
collectively, than some of the North American 
species. R. Woodsi, for" instance, hold erect 
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on its smooth red shoots branching hunches of 
heps, each bnnch consisting of from seven heps 
upwards, and each globular hep gleaming as 
though its shining surface were composed of the 
finest scarlet sealing-wax rather than of any 
fugitive vegetable tissue. The foliage of R. 
Woodsi also becomes beautifully variegated 
with red and yellow during the autumn, afford¬ 
ing additional attraction and greatly enhancing 
the value of the fruit hearing branches when 
these are employed in the cut state for the 
decoration of vases. Another valuable species 
is R. lucida, whose fruits, though bearing some 
resemblance to the last-named, are even brighter 
and deeper in colour, while its glossy leaves are 
so persistent that the plant may almost be 
ranked as sub-evergreen. The fruits of these 
two species in particular make an exceptionally 
pretty dinner-table deooration if hep-bearing 
shoots are arranged in the usual small glasses 
about 5 inches high, and some of the coloured 
leaves are allowed to lie on the cloth, for the 
heps, being of moderate size, are not top-heavy in 
slender glasses, and both they and the coloured 
leaves light up wonderfully well at night. 

Now that all these beautiful single Roses are 
so easily obtainable there is no longer any 
excuse for their being neglected, and it cannot 
be reasonably urged against them that they are 
not “autnmnals ” when they provide such a 
brilliant display of fruit, while many a so-called 
Hybrid Perpetual produces some solitary flower, 
in all probability utterly out of character and 
hardly able to expand for mildew. The single 
Roses can at any rate be recommended for 
profusion of flower and fruit, for their exemption 
from the ordinary Rose diseases, and for a 
disposition to flourish exceedingly in any soil or 
situation with a minimum of attention. T. 


5674. — Pruning dwarf Roses. —To prevent the wind 
from having so maoh power over the plants you may 
shorten back to half their length the long shoots, but I do 
not advise you to do so for another fortnight, as it is 
possible that the flower-buds upon them may yet open.— 
J. C. O. 

6601.—Claying 1 a Rose bed.— “E. M. F.” may find 
it convenient to pile up some clay loosely to dry under 
cover In a spot with a thorough draught, and when dry 
pulverise it. If this is mixed with rotted stable-manure, 
and again with the Boil in the Rose bed, it will answer, and 
if some clay is well burnt and broken small to mix with 
the whole it will be very good.—C. E., Lyme Regis. 

5663.— Roses for exhibition.— Get hold, 
if possible, of a hit of good land in an open, yet 
sheltered situation. Cart on as much manure 
as will make a layer from 6 inches to 9 inches 
thick all over it. Trench it up two feet deep, 
mixing manure among the different stratas. 
Leave it till November to settle ; give a second 
dressing of rotten, mellow manure, fork it in, and 
plant in rows, leaving space enough between the 
plants to get among them freely. The position 
does not much matter if sheltered, hut the soil 
must he good. All successful Rose showers 
have found a bit of good land very often by 
breaking up part of a Grass field.—E. H. 

-Plenty of manure and water are 

useful aids to successful Rose culture, hut 
a suitable soil is undoubtedly a far more 
important matter. But your question con¬ 
tains no information on that point. It 
would also have been better had you stated to 
what honours you intend to aspire to in the 
exhibition tent—whether you intended to com¬ 


pete in large, open classes, or those which are 
confined to amateurs only. In the absence of 
such information I feel hound to tell yon that 
exhibiting Roses with any prospect of sucoess 
means a considerable outlay of both time and 
money, and the larger the classes in which you 
intend to compete the greater the outlay. In a 
general way forty-eight varieties ia the largest 
number that amateurs usually show. To com¬ 
pete successfully in such a class you would 
require to grow at leaBt 100 varieties, and not 
less than six plants of each, which is the least 
number that an experienced rosarian would 
think of growing for such a purpose. A friend 
of mine, who is a very successful amateur 
exhibitor, grows twelve plants of a sort, and 
then sometimes finds it difficult to secure the 
required number of blooms on a particular date. 
But there is one decided advantage in growing 
such a number of plants, and that is, that it 
gives the cultivator an opportunity of exhibiting 
at several shows if the dates of the exhibitions 
are spread over, say a fortnight, as the larger 
the number of plants the greater the choice 
over an extended time. With this information 
before you you will be able to decide for your¬ 
self what number of plants you will grow ; and 
as I presume you will only cultivate dwarf 
plants, I may tell you that the rows should be 
from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet apart, and that 
the plants should he at least 18 inches apart in 
the rows. You will now be able to tell what 
space of ground you will require to set apart for 
the purpose, as you mast not expeot to have any 
part of the space occupied with other plants. 
You may, of course, cultivate the plants m beds 
on the lawn, if you like, hut a space set apart 
for them is the best. In any case the position 
most he open to the sun nearly all day, and the 
soil should he a good sandy loam, and be 
trenohed up 18 inches deep, and plenty of rotten 
manure incorporated with it at various depths 
as the trenching proceeds. The ground should 
be prepared at once, and the Rose-trees planted 
early next month (November), but do not prune 
them until the end of March.—J. C. C. 

5604.—Bones for Roses.—A dressing of 
bones would be decidedly beneficial to your 
Rose-trees, and 1 lb. to each would not be too 
much, if it is equally distributed over a space 
18 inches all round each plant, and very care¬ 
fully forked in; hut you must remember that 
bones as a manure are not so quick in their 
action as ordinary farmyard manure is. For the 
first season you may not probably see its effects so 
clearly as in the next and succeeding years. I 
think it would be desirable to add the usual top¬ 
dressing as well this year, and omit it in the 
following, as by that time the latent powers of 
the bones will be showing their effects, if at all. 
-J. C. C. 

5698.— Climbingr Roses for a London 
garden (C. E. Lewi #).—For the way in which 
the ground should be prepared for your Roses 
I refer you to my answer to Query 5665 in this 
week’s number of Gardening (p. 420). With 
regard to the best Roses to select, some of those 
you name are altogether unsuitable. For 
planting against the wall I should recommend 
Gloire de Dijon and Reine Marie Henrietta 
(Red Gloire Dijon), and F41icite Perpetuus or 
Dundee Rambler for planting against the 
wooden pillar.jp. 
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r>(565.— Ground for climbing Roses. 
— For every Rose-tree planted you should 
prepare a space 3 feet square and from 
18 inches to 2 feet deep. This must be done 
by removing the old soil and filling up the 
spaces with fresh earth. Good loam and 
1 gallon of crushed bones to esch plant would 
be a suitable compost for them, the positions 
out to be prepared at once, and the plants put 
in early in November.—J. C. C. 

-If the soil is venr bsd remove it, or s part of it, 

and fill up with loam and manure. The best time to plant 
Roses is in November, though when in pots they may be 
planted at any time.—E. H. 

5691.— Seedling Briers.—The reason that 
the Brier seeds which you sowed lost year did 
not grow was in all probability because you kept 
them too dry before they were sown. As I have 
dealt with that part of your inquiry in a 
separate article, which will shortly appear in 
Gardening, I need not dwell on it further in 
this place. With regard to vour question as to 
how old the Briers should be before they are 
large enough for budding, I must tell you it 
depends upon the treatment they receive. One 
year in the seed-bed and another after they are 
transplanted is the time usually allowed ; but if 
the seedlings are crowded in the seed bed and 
transplanted in poor ground it will probably 
take one year longer to get them to a useful size. 
You are not likely to succeed by budding on 
dormant Brier cuttings. With regard to the 
plants which you say are not dwarf enough for 
nodding on the current Year's growth, you 
should cut them down close to the ground 
during the winter, and on the growth resulting 
from it you may bud with every ehance of 
success next summer.—J. C. C 


SPECIMEN DOUBLE-FLOWERED 
PETUNIAS. 

The Petunia can be grown in many ways ; it 
may be planted out and used as other bedding- 
plants are in summer, flowered in small 
pots, or grown on into specimens. In the case 
of the double varieties, of which I am now more 
particularly speaking, specimens will be found 
the most satisfactory way of growing them ; in 
fact, it is only in this manner that the full deco¬ 
rative value of the plant can be realised. With 
liberal treatment in the way of generous soil 
and careful attention, the flowers attain di¬ 
mensions and acquire a colour unattainable 
under any other system of culture. In order to 
have large plants, propagation must begin early. 
Plants of the kinds required should be placed in 
gentle heat in December, and in January and 
February cuttings may be taken off, which 
should be inserted singly in thumb-pots, in a 
very light, sandy soil, and set upon a slight 
bottom heat. There they will soon strike root, 
when they should be removed to the cooler 
portion of the house, and be shifted into 3 inch 
pots as soon as the roots have fairly 
touched the side of the cutting • pot. 
The soil used should be light and nch, 
very free, and with quite one-third of silver 
sand added to it. The choice of soil is very im¬ 
portant in the present instance, for if at all sour, 
or of a tenacious character, the roots will not 
move, and the plants will become hard and 
stunted ; and if this once takes place it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to bring them into free growth 
again ; in fact, the great secret of success in 
Petunia culture is to keep the wood growing 
rapidly without check, either through getting 
pot bound, lacking atmospheric moisture, or be¬ 
coming too dry at the root. They must be kept 
well stopped, as if neglected in this respect, 
especially during the earlier stages of growth, 
they run up lanky, and become eventually naked 
at the bottom ; the flower-buds, too, must be re¬ 
moved as soon as they appear. The object 
should be to secure a good base of healthy 
foliage, and, therefore, stopping the young 
shoots should form one of the most important 
points in their culture during the early part of 
their growth. It is better to repot often than 
to give large shifts, as is often practised; as 
soon as there is enough root to hold the soil to¬ 
gether, when carefully knocked out of the pot, 
the plant should be at once put into one a size 
larger. The soil should neither be rammed nor 
pressed between the ball and the pot, but merely 
shaken into its place by means of a gentle tap on 
the potting bench. Tne surface should, how¬ 
ever, be made firm, as water will not then run 
a vay so rapidly as it otbeqviae would do, but w ill 
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gently permfeato the whole body of the soil. The 
compost should be used in a rather moist state* 
so that immediate heavy waterings may be dis¬ 
pensed with ; it is, in fact, better if, after being 
shifted, they can stand twenty-four hours with 
out water, as, in a genial atmosphere, with the 
soil of a temperature corresponding with that of 
the house they are growing in, they will, in that 
time strike fresh roots. By successive shifts 
they may be brought into 8-inch or 10-inch pots, 
which will be large enough for most purposes. 
If they have been well attended to, they will 
then form handsome specimens, well clothed 
with foliage to the brim of the pot, and bearing 
a quantity of large, handsome flowers. As they 
advance in growth they will require staking, 


keep the foliage healthy and gteen, and 
materially aid the development of the flowers. 
If the plants have been well managed, the latter 
will be produced in great abundance, and will 
last a long time in good condition. B. 

5608.— Leaf-aoil.— “ R. B. ” may try to cure 
his fungused leaf Boil by well salting it. If 
spread out in a thin layer, then salted, and on 
that another layer, and so on, the Fungus must 
be killed, and the whole would become sweet in 
twelve months, or maybe in six months, and the 
injurious pungency of the salt would be gone 
with the Fungu*, which in its active state is 
fatal poison to everything it touches. Seventy- 
five per cent, of failure with all manner of 



Double-flowered Petunias. 


the shoots being brought out from each other as 
much as possible. If the shoot be neatly tied to 
the outer side of the stake, no unsightly effect 
will thereby be produced. The best place 
in which to grow them is a span-roofed 
house, for, although they delight in warmth 
and considerable atmospheric moisture, it 
must be accompanied by plenty of light, and 
there must be means of giving good ventilation 
when required—an operation in which judgment 
must be used, as, although plenty of air is 
required to prevent drawing, yet cold draughts 
must at all times be avoided. When they have 
attained the desired size they should be removed 
to a cooler house. If the pots are, as they should 
be, well filled with roots, a little weak manure- 
witer may be given occasionally, which will 


plants, as well in kitchen as in flower-garder t 
including Rose-trees and fruit-trees, may be pus 
to the account of white Fungus, or “dry rot,” 
which is often found in manure, as well as in 
decaying portions of wood, leaf, roots, and 
stalks of all kinds.—C. E., Lyme Rey'm. 

5049 — Woodlice and centipedes.— 
These insects cannot stand boiling water, and if 
in any position where an application can be 
given, let them have it. They usually lie in the 
crevices round the outsides of the bed, and 
many might be destroyed there. A couple of 
toads in the bed will thin their pumbers, said 
traps might bo placed for them. Empty flower¬ 
pots, with a wisp of hay and a slice of cooked 
Potato inside, will attract them. The pots mu t 
be examined daily, and the insects killed.—E. H 

Original from 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary from October 13/ A 
to October 20/A. 

The Marie Louiae Pear ie a great favourite with me, and 
I find, by gathering the fruita at intervale of a week or ten 
days, spreading the gathering season over say three weeks 
or longer, that at least a season of six weeks can be 
obtained for this fine Pear. The autumn Pears are often 
very disappointing. They decay so rapidly when onoe 
they begin to go wrong ; henoe the value of extending the 
time of gathering in the oase of Pears, like Marie Louise, 
that will hang on the tree. If this plan is adopted it will 
probably be necessary to net them up, as the birds are 
fond of them. Gan eel’s Bergamotte is a fine flavoured 
autumn Pear on a wall, but it is a shy bearer, especially ir 
the roots get down deep into the border. These must be 
gathered at the right season, and have the usual time in 
the fruitroom to melt the flesh and bring up the flavour. 
Louis Bonne is a useful autumn Pear, very seldom failing 
to bear freely, but it comes in at the same season as the 
Marie Louise, and with me no other kind is required then. 
The Princess of Wales Peach is fine under glass ; it is one 
of the best of the late Peaches; it will suoceed in the open 
air on a warm, south wall. These late Peaches do not 
always ripen up their fruits well, but if gathered and 
placed in the fruitroom for a few days they are generally 
melting and good. Brown Turkey Figs are still in good 
condition, and when well ripened are a valuable addition 
to the dessert. In gathering fruits, especially choice Apples 
and Pears, the afternoons of fine days are chiefly selected, 
as then everything about the trees is dry. 8ome people 
have an idea that Apples keep better laid thinly on shelves, 
but according to my experience this is a mistake. I have 
always found them keep better when laid in rather long, 
narrow heaps on some sweet, new Oat-straw. No covering 
is placed over them at first, till after the sweating or 
fermenting is over. A light covering of the same kind of 
straw is then placed over the top, and, in the oase of late 
keeping kinds, they are not disturbed till required for use 
in February or later. The less fruit is disturbed before 
required for use the better. Sowed Mustard and Cress. 
Potted more Hyacinths, Daffodils, and other bulbs for 
forcing. It is commonly thought Tuberoses require a lot 
of bottom-heat, but I have some bulbs now in flower that 
have never had any heat besides the sun’s warmth. Lifted 
a number of plants of Sohisoetylis ooocinea. They are 
useful in the conservatory. I have also some late bulbs of 
the scarlet Gladiolus in pots which have been kept back 
for the conservatory. Half-a-dozen bulbs in a 9-inoh pot 
make a nice group. Hyacinthus candicans is used in the 
same way, and is a very desirable plant for pot work. 
Moved several large specimen Yews to make a blind in 
another part of the grounds. These are among the safest 
plants to move, if proper oare is used, and some attention 
u given to mulching, and the necessary watering during the 
following spring. Many transplanted things fail from 
lack of attention when the season of trial oomes round in 
the spring following. Tied up Lettuces and Endives. Put 
in a few more Rose outtings. Made up Mushroom bed. 
There is no fear of being glutted with Mushrooms in 
winter, so, as fast as materials can be obtained, new beds 
■re made, and, in due course, spawned from another 
bed in advance Thinned and tied in the young wood of 
Tomatoes in house. The young growth is full of blossom, 
which is setting freely m a temperature of 65 degs. 
Criterion sets well, and is a good winter variety. 


Greenhouse. 

Single Chinese Primulas.— The plants that were 
raised from the first sowing, and that are Intended to 
bloom early in the winter, will now have got Sufficiently 
established in the pots in whioh they are to flower to bear 
manure water. By beginning to give it early whilst the 

f ilants are in full growth they wifi attain more size than 
f Its use was deferred until later on; and the larger 
and stronger the plants get the more flowers they will pro¬ 
duce. They should now soon be got into their winter 
quarters, for though any frosty nights that may oome for 
some time yet will not affect them in ordinary garden 
frames, if the lights are closed, still, the atmosphere in a 
frame will shortly be too damp for the plants. A shelf 
over the path in a greenhouse, or a apace on the side stage 
next the glass, will answer for them. Wherever they are 
put they should be in a position where they will get plenty 
of light; without this the leaves get drawn and beoome 
weak, so that damping, to which Primulas more than most 
plants are liable, is likely to occur. Younger stock raised 
from seed sown later, and that are intended to bloom next 
soring, will now be ready for the final potting. If the 
plants were prioked out in boxes, as recommended some 
time back, and have had the requisite attention, they will 
be larger and stronger than if put singly in little pots. 
The strongest may nave 6-inch pots; for the weaker ones 
a size smaller will do. Qive them good turfy loam, with 
some leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand mixed with it. 

Semi-double Primulas.— These will doubtless be 
more grown when they beoome better known. They are 
as free in growth as the single varieties, and are equally 
free in blooming, whilst their flowers last double the length 
of time that the single ones do. The treatment they 
require is in every way similar to that whioh answers for 
the single kinds. Plenty of light, a dry atmosphere, a 
moderate amount of air daily, and a little more warmth 
through the winter than ordinary greenhouse plants need, 
Is what Primulas like. 

Double Primulas —The double varieties of Primuls, 
especially the old white sort—which is the best and most 
serviceable—are more delicate than the single kinds, and 
unless they can be kept through the winter in a little 
higher temperature than the single varieties will do with, 
they do not succeed well. They do best with from 45 
degs to 50 degs. in the night; with this, in a light posi¬ 
tion well up to the glass, they will be free from theirgreat 
enemy—damp, and oontlnue to bloom for months. The 
larger and stronger the plants get the more flowers they 
will produce. If they are at all pinohed for root room 
larger pots may yet be given them. Large specimens will 
bear putting into 8-inoh pots. Plants that have not to be 
moved should have manure-water frequently. Any floweri 
that appear on either the double varieties or the other 
sorts should be pinohed off as sopn ap they can besepn, as 
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s sopn ap they can be seen, as 
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it is better not to waste the energies of the plants by 
allowing them to bloom before the flowers are wanted. 
See that the stock is free from aphides, for though 
Primulas are not so susceptible to the attaoks of these 
insects as some things are ; nevertheless, if they are not 
clear from the parasites now they will be troublesome all 
through the winter. Fumigation is the readiest means of 
dealing with them, filling the house with smoke twice 
moderately at intervals of about a week. 

Cinerarias.— The larger and stronger these plants get 
the better they will flower. Confined, as they usually are, 
to 6- inch pots they require to be liberally fed with manure- 
water, by the aid of which they cm be had large enough 
for ordinary purposes. The earliest lot should now have 
manure-water regularly; if it is used in a sufficiently- 
diluted state they may have it every time the soil needs 
moistening up to their flowering. The plants will do 
better for some time yet In cold frames or shallow pits, as 
the bottoms of these are usually composed of earth or 
some other material that will hold moisture, through which 
the atmosphere around the plants will be kept in the 
humid condition that Cinerarias so much like. So neces¬ 
sary is this for them, that if the air in which they are 
grown is in anything approaching a dry state,the bottom 
leaves, wh’ch add so much to the appearance of the 
plants, generally perish before the flowering time comes 
on. Late plants that have been raised from snooessional 
sowings or from suokers, Bhould be moved to the pots in 
which they are to bloom, if not already in them. Let them 
have rich soil, composed of four parts loam to one of rotten 
manure and leaf mould in about equal proportions, and 
some sand. 

Mlgrnonette.—If a little more seed was not sown last 
month to raise plants that will oome in after the earliest 
are over, it may be put in at one?. Sow as before in small 
pots, putting half -a-dozen seeds in each. When the plants 
appear thin them down to three or four, as it will be 
better to grow this number for the later flowering than to 
confine them to a single plant, as advised for the earliest 
batch. It will be better now to stand the pots on the 
shelf of a greenhouse, close to the glass, as the weather 
may soon be too cold to enable the seed to vegetate, and 
the plants to make the requisite growth. The earliest- 
raised set will soon require moving to a greenhouse; a 
shelf over the path, or at one end near the glass, are the 
only suitable plaoes for Mignonette from this time through 
the winter, as if not stood close to the glass it is not pos¬ 
sible to keep the plants from being drawn. The plants 
will have been reduoed to one in eaoh pot, and as socn as 
they have made five or six leaves, pinoh out the points. 
This will cause the buds at the base of eaoh leaf to push. 
By the time these have broken and made a little growth the 
soil will be sufficiently full of roots for larger pots to be 
required. 

Chrysanthemums. —The later-flowering varieties 
will now be sufficiently advanoed for the buds to be 
thinned. As already advised, it is not well, when the 
flowers are required for ordinary decorative purposes, 
either on the plants or in a cut state, to thin nearly so 
severely as if they were intended for exhibition; but the 
plants should not be allowed to bear more flowers than 
they can fairly mature. There is a great difference 
in the different varieties in their ability to develop their 
flowers, some sorts being able to produce, in a fairly 
developed condition, a muoh larger number than others. 
As a rule, the varieties that naturally bear very large 
incurved flowers require to be disbudded more closely 
than the smaller, less formal-shaped kinds. The sorts 
with reflexed petals will generally perfect three times the 
number of flowers that the large incurved section named 
are capable of, and they are, therefore, so far better worth 
the attention of amateurs. Even the small Pompones are 
better for having half the buds they form removed. The 
pots will now be got full of roots, that will have extracted 
moet of the fertile elements which the soil contained, oon- 
tequentiy the plants will be In a great measure dependent 
for support on the assistance that is given by manure- 
water or surface dressings of concentrated manure. The 
former is the safer means of affording the necessary susten¬ 
ance, especially for amateurs who may not have bad muoh 
opportunity of ascertaining the amount of solid manure 
which the plants will bear. Chrysanthemums should be 
at once got under glass, or be kept where, on the appear¬ 
ance of frosty nights, they oan have protection. Though 
hardy, the advancing bads will not bear without in fury so 
many degrees of frost, as frequently occur during the 
present month. A thin oovering, such as canvas or otiioo, 
will afford, is sufficient to keep the plants secure. A slight 
framework of wood, over which to lay the oovering, is a 
useful contrivance in a garden, as it oomes in for other 
tilings besides the plants in question. If there happens to 
be a blind that has been used during the summer on a 
plant stove, it will do good service for the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Whatever is used should be' movable, as the 
plants ought to be fully exposed in the day-time. Where 
protection of the kind here suggested oan be given, the 
late-flowered sorts are better out-of doors for a short 
time yet than under glass, as even with air admitted 
freely they have a tendency to become drawn. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Io preparing light soils for the planting of Roses apply 
a dressing of day, if possible, ana manure heavily. Do 
not bury the clay too deeply, as it will, from its greater 
density, naturally gravitate downwards. It is useless to 
plant Roses in poor, light land without a thorough 
preparation. The cheapest way of improving oold. hea\ y 
clay Is to burn some of the olay, and mix it with the 
remainder. The season for planting Roses Is coming 
round, and this preparatory work should be pushed 
forward to give the beds time to settle. Cuttings or Roses 
may still be planted with every prospect of success. Plant 
firmly in the ground, burying the outtings at least tiro- 
thirds of their length. There is no better time than the 
present for planting bulbs of all kinds, with the exception 
of the Ranunculus, which, on most soils, is better held 
over till February. Plant cuttings of Ivy to oover naked 
places under trees, where Grass or any other plants fail to 
keep alive. To give the Ivy a obanoe a surfacing of fresh 
soil should be made. The thloker the cuttings are Inserted 
the sooner the ground will be oovered. Turf will move 
now with every poesibte advantage, and soon beoome 
established again. Terrace banks should be done early, 


for the Grass to get a firm hold before the spring oomes 
round. If the turf has to be purchased the expense of 
making a new lawn is considerable, and as a good turf oan 
be had from Grass seeds it is hardly advisable to buy turf. 
If one has the turf on the place it is different, as there is 
only the expense of catting it and laying it down. Large, 
unsightly deciduous shrubs may be cut in at any time now, 
but evergreens, if anything more than a mere pruning with 
the knife is required, should be left till spring. Pot up 
Carnations, if it is intended to winter them under glass. 
The usual way is to place two plants in eaoh pot. Loam, 
slightly enriohed and lightened with leaf-mould, will be 
beet. All tender plante must be placed under oover. Pot 
up Hollyhock cuttings, and place in a oold frame. 

Fruit Garden. 

Pines ripening their fruit will require a brisk temperature 
—65 degs. to 68 degs.—at night. There must be moisture 
enough In the soil to carry on growth, but an exoets of 
water will spoil the flavour of ripening fruit. Suooeaaions 
should move along steadily with all the daylight poeslble, 
but not too much fire-heat, as the ohief thing to aim at is 
sturdy, well ripened growth. This will encourage an early 
fruiting habit. Grapes ripened early should now be 
bottled, as this will permit of the house being used for storing 
beddlDg plants or Ohn santhemums. The sooner Vines are 
pruned after the wood is ripe, and the foliage falling about, 
the better. I generally reduce the wood some time before 
I finally out back to the one or two regulation buds, as I 
think this tends to develop the back buds. Strawberries 
in pots will soon require to be sheltered to prevent the 
frost from breaking the pots. There is no better plan than 
to plunge the pots in ashes or sawdust in some sheltered 
spot, and place a few old lights over them, or when the 
frost sets in sharp scatter a few sprays of dry Bracken over 
the surfaoe of the pots. The favourite Strawberry for 
early work Is the Vioomteese de Thury—it Is such a good and 
sure bearer. La Groe Suonta foroes well, and for the mid-sea¬ 
son work President and British Queen are good. When well 
done Sir Charles Napier is a valuable late sort. When 
grown in well-ventilated houses it is not so subject to 
mildew as it is in hot. stuffy places. The Captain foroes 
well, and Is a fine, handsome fruit. Liquid-manure should 
be discontinued now, as it only excites the foliage, and 
may perhaps disorganise the crowns. If the plants have 
not done their preparatory work by this time it is too lata 
to fetch up arrears now. Open air Grapes have failed 
completely this year. I called upon a friend who general y 
succeeds with them, and, despairing of them ripening, he 
was using some of them for tarts, and the others will be 
made into wine. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Pinch back Cucumbers one leaf beyond the joint. Oat all 
frait when large enough for use. Top-drees with fresh, 
sweet oompoat weekly; there will be no occasion to use 
muoh, but half an inoh or so will enoourage the surfaoe 
roots, and help to maintain a sweet atmosphere. Keep 
the roots moist, but do not deluge the bed too muoh. If, 
at any time, any of the fruit should be bitter increase the 
temperature a little, and give more water. A few cans of 
liquid-manure, poured in the rubble beneath the bed, will 
be of advantage. There ought to be plenty of Mushrooms 
now from the beds made up in August. Keep the surface 
of beds just ooming Into bearing genially moist, but do 
not water heavily. A moist atmosphere oan be obtained 
by sprinkling floors. If there are several beds coming on 
in the house there will be no necessity to light fires yet. 
In some places there is more disease among the Potatoes 
than was at one time expected. This may delay the final 
storing of the balk of the orop. As a rale, under careful 
cultivation, if the right kinds are grown, the Potato 
disease is not muoh feared now. Careful management of 
tbe seeds is a point to be observed. In garden culture it 
ought to be possible to have room in a light position to 
store the seed Potatoes, so that the sprouts might come on 
gently and healthily. Cauliflowers turning in should have 
tbe leaves tied over the hearts. Lay down Broccoli. 
Gather French Beans and Scarlet Runners before the frost 
destroys them, and preserve them in brine in earthenware 
jars. Complete the earthing-up of Celery. Soatter lime 
and soot among the plants previous to doing so. or mix 
ashes with the soil if slugs are likely to be troublesome. 
Prick out Cauliflowers in frames, or in sheltered positions 
in front of a hedge or fence. Plant Cabbages. There are 
still some late Peas to gather—a rather new kind named 
Abundance is very prolific. B. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The frosts of the last few nights have played sad havoc 
among the Dahlias, even in the most sheltered gardens, 
and they had better be cut down and the roots lifted and 
stored away in some plaoe safe from fro»t before long. 
With the exception of good pot-roots, the old ground-roots, 
if well looked after and planted out in good time, make 
larger and stronger plants, and bloom earlier and more 
freely than suoh ae are raised from outtings struck in the 
spring: if they throw too many shoots it is a simple matter 
to cut all but a few of the strongest away. Zonal Pelar- 

K niums of all kinds should be at onoe taken up from the 
ds and potted. The old plants are always useful, either 
for taking outtings from In the spring, or to furnish pot 
plants for next summer’s display. Place them in as small 
pots as the roots can be conveniently be got into, and 
keep them rather dry and airy for some time yet, with a 
little fire-heat on oold nights and doll or wet days. 
Tuberous Begonias have lost their stems and foliwe, aind 
the roots should now be lifted and stored in a dry and 
rather oool shed or plaoe where they will be safe from 
frost. Be careful in robbing away the surrounding earth 
not to break the skin of the tubers, whioh at this stage Is 
extremely tender. Chrysanthemums must all be houNod 
at once now; indeed, those that were standing unprotects 1 
in open plaoes, and havejust set their flower-buds have, in 
most oases, already suffered more or less. Late-strook 
outtings should now be standing either on a shelf near the 
glass, or in a moderately warm pit, and be well supplied 
with liquid-manure; these, if well looked after, generally 
afford plenty of very nioe blooms on very short plan to. 
Tomatoes and Cuoun bers will not now do any more good 
in town air, and may as well be out out and their places 
oocn”ied by other thlms. Climbers trained over tbs 
roof in the oontsrvstoiy or greenhouse most be thinned 
on! considerably, so as to give light to tbs plants beneath. 

j’ igirST from 
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Everything under glasssnould also be now made and kept 
as clean, neat, and tidy as possible; clean out the holler 
flues, and get all in working order for the winter. It is 
an awkward thing when one comes to light the first Are 
in November to find something gone wrong. Pot Dutch 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, &c. B. C. R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

FORCING VIOLETS. 

5581.—The preparation of Violet-plants for 
forcing was, to some extent, treated of in my 
reply to “Erin,” September 29th. The only 
additional details that I cam give for the benefit 
of “Lex” are these: Young plants or rooted 
cuttings should be procured in spring and be 
planted in a well-manured piece of ground in 
the open garden, giving plenty of room to each; 
from 8 inches to 1 foot apart is sufficient. Good 
summer cultivation is important. Keep free 
from weeds and runners, give water in dry 
weather, and in June mulch the beds with 
rotten manure. In September the plants will 
have become fine clumps, many sorts showing 
flower-buds ; these should now be taken up ana 
potted or planted out in frames. There is no 
need to force Violets in strong heat. Many 
varieties flower naturally, without any forcing, 
from September to the end of April. In 
severe weather in midwinter a temperature of 
50 degs. by day and 40 degs. by night will 
keep them in bloom nicely, provided that 
they are kept in a sunny position, and as near 
to the glass as possible. Now as to sorts. 
For autumn and winter blooming the varieties 
of double Neapolitans are the only reliable 
kinds. New York and Marie Louise are the 
first in the field. Blossoms may generally be 
gathered from these in September, or even 
earlier. They are both delightfully fragrant, and 
of a rich violet colour, with white eyes slightly 
streaked with red ; Marie Louise is a little 
lighter in colour than New York. The earliest 
blooms are rather small, but by November they 
are often as large as a florin. Then follows 
Da Parme, the true Parma Violet, so much in 
demand in Paris—a grand variety, of a slaty- 
lavender colour, and very large and fragrant. 
The first flowers on this generally appear in 
October, and the last in May. It keeps its size 
and doubleness to the end, unlike the first two, 
which get very thin after March. Comte de 
Brazza, or Swanley White, the pure-white 
Neapolitan, is another gem of the first 
water. This begins to bloom about the 
first week in November, and produces a 
succession of its snowy perfumed delights 
as long as the others. The old, pale lilac grey 
Neapolitan is also very charming, lighter in 
colour than De Parme, and of less robust 
growth. Whereframe-roomislimiteditc&nnot be 
recommended for general utility as much as the 
other kinds mentioned. It begins to bloom, 
generally, in December, and is very good for 
winter work when it has been carefully prepared 
by keeping the runners cut off, which are pro¬ 
duced very abundantly, and rot the plant if 
allowed to grow. Mme. Millet is a rose-coloured 
Neapolitan of recent introduction, and very 
fragrant and pretty—one of the few Violets 
that look well by gaslight. Its season of bloom i8 
from November to April—its foliage and growth 
very similar to the old Neapolitan. Patriae— 
or, probably, La Patrie—is the deepest-col¬ 
oured of all the autumn and winter-blooming 
double Violets. There seems to be a little of the 
Neapolitan parentage in it, but it commences to 
bloom almost as soon as New York; and though 
of dwarf growth, it produces a quantity of 
pretty deep-purple fragrant blooms from 
September to April. The foregoing are the 
most distinct and useful winter Bloomers. 
Marguerite de Savoie, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
and one or two others are too like Marie 
Louise and Neapolitan, and in other respects 
not so good. Let me advise “ Lex,” and growers 
in general, not to attempt to force the spring¬ 
blooming doubles of the Belle de Chatenay type, 
as disappointment is the sure result. Planted 
in the open ground, in a suitable position, they 
afford a valuable supply of flowers when the 
frame Violets are nearly or quite over. I will 
just mention a few varieties, and give the 
time when they are at their best. Belle de 
Chatenay, large, Bhaded white, often as large 
as a half-crown (April and May); Belle de 
Chatenay coerulea, deep-blue, a splendid, 
hardy, robust Violet (April): Carter's (Mazarine 
Digitized by QIC 


Bine, very like the last, but a little later. 
Victoria, Chambers’, a grand, very late, rich 
double blue (end of April and May)—this pro¬ 
duces an immense quantity of flowers. Double 
Red Russian.—This variety generally flowers in 
autumn as well as spring, but is at its best in 
March and April; the flowers are of a distinct 
reddish-pink. I should not advise single Violets 
being grown in frames unless there is abundant 
room. The best of them are Czar, Victoria 
Regina, Russian, Wellsiana, all purple, and 
differing only in size and sweetness.. The best 
all round is, perhaps, Victoria Regina. They 
bloom slightly in autumn, and abundantly in 
February, March, and April in the open ground. 
Odoratissima.—Very large and sweet; spring 
only, March. Single Neapolitan.—Lavender; 
autumn and spring. White Czar.—The finest 
of the single whites, but very tender ; a sharp 
frost generally destroys all its foliage. Argentae- 
flora.—An all the year round Violet ; July is 
about the only month when some of its white- 
shaded purple blooms cannot be gathered. 
White Devonshire.—The hardiest white Violet; 
spring. R. W. Beachey. 

-Good strong plants are essential to the 

production of blooms in winter. The method of 
growing them has been frequently described in 
Gardening. Having your plants, about the 
middle of Ootober make a hotbed with some 
manure that is not quite spent. Fresh dung 
will not do, as the gentlest of warmth only 
is wanted. A load to a one-light frame will 
be ample. On this put some good compost, 
in which the plants are to be set, so that 
they do not touch. Give them a moderate 
watering to settle the soil round the roots, 
and they will litter more through the winter. 
Plenty of air must be given, only keeping 
close in frosty weather. On mild nights a 
chink of air is very beneficial as it keeps them 
from damping. Damp is, indeed, the only 
enemy to fear, and the plants must be looked 
over frequently to remove any decaying matter. 
In foggy weather keep the frame close. See, 
too, that the glazing is in good trim. This is 
the way to make sure of Violets in midwinter, 
but a simple method is to plant in good soil 
without manure, covering; up in cold weather. 
The gentle bottom heat gives larger blooms, and 
a larger supply of them in cold weather.— 
J. C. B. 


TREATMENT OF COOL ORCHIDS. 
“Jennie Lea” says she cannot resist the 
blarney of “Matt. Bramble,” but must commence 
cool Orchid growing, and asks for the names of a 
few of the nicest cool house kinds to start with, 
and the temperature it will be necessary to keep 
the house at; and will a lean-to north house be 
a suitable position for them ? I will try my 
utmost to oblige “Miss Lea,” but before I 
start, I iust remark that she does not 
appear to be strange to plant houses and the 
conditions of temperature, thus, so much the 
better, and I can now offer my remarks with 
full confidence that they will be understood. In 
the first place I may say that, in my own 
opinion, I consider a lean-to house with a north 
aspect the very best structure for oool house 
Orchids, and in this I should advise “ Miss Lea ” 
to grow some Ferns with her Orchids; these will 
thrive well and provide some fronds to back the 
Orchid blossoms, when she wishes to adorn her 
person for ball or evening party, or for the 
embellishment of the dwelling house. The 
cool Orchid house should always be kept 
moist, but it does not require to be kept slopped 
with superabundance of water—for if kept in 
such a state it is quite prohibitory for the ladies 
of the establishment to enter—but a nice genial 
moisture must be steadily maintained. The 
temperature during the day should range from 
between 60 degs. to 70 degs., and this will be 
found a delightful retreat during the hot days 
of summer, and during this season it should 
not fall lower than about 60 degs. at night 
In winter the night temperature should not fall 
below about 45 degs. or 55 degs., running up to 
60 degs. in the daytime, with artificial heat; if 
with sun heat, a few degrees in excess of this 
will not be injurious. The majority of cool- 
house Orchids dislike artificial heat, and if the 
house is kept near the above temperatures very 
little will be necessary; but all the season round 
there must not be even an approach to a dry 
atmosphere, this and over-heating being the 


surest roads to ruin for the oool Orchid grower, 
although common sense (which, by-th'e-way, is 
misnamed, or it would not be so rare) should 
lead anyone to reason that much less is necessary 
for these plants in winter than is the case in the 
summer months. For the plants named here a 
mixture of peat fibre (from which all the mould 
and fine portion has been well thrashed out) and 
some Sphagnum Moss, in about equal parts, is 
all that is necessary as potting material. Drain 
the pots well, but do not over-pot the plants. 
Neglect these two rules, “ Miss Lea,” and the 
“clouds will not roll by.” I would advise 
my lady inquirer not to allow of bare rafters in 
the cool Orchid house. Train plants of the red 
and white-flowered Lapagerias up them, and the 
foliage of these plants will form an excellent 
background for the flowers of the climbing- 
spiked Oncidiums. I advise this, because it 
will show these flowers off to the greatest 
advantage, and I would like to see the amateurs 
excel the connoisseurs. The following will be 
found a nice collection of Orchids to start 
with, and, if properly handled, will ensure a 
supply of flowers for the whole year (these, 
however, should be purchased in fair-sized 
plants, so that the enjoyment of the flowers 
may be entered upon at once, and as they 
are all plants reasonable in price this family 
may be indulged in without a very heavy 
draw upon the pocket) : Ada aur&ntiaca, 
Anguloa Clowesi, Barkeria Skinneri, and 
B. spectabilis ; Epidendrum vitellinum majus, 
Ly caste Deppei, Skinneri, Masdevallia chimera, 
Harryana, and ignea; Odontoglossum Alex¬ 
andras, Pescatorei, odoratum, grande, Insleay- 
anum leopardinum, Rossi majus, Harryanum 
and pulchellum majus; Oneidium aurosum, 
ouculfatum, leucoohilum, macranthum, and vari- 
cosum ; Mesospinidium vulcanicum. Several of 
these plants are now flowering, and my advice 
to amateurs is, always see before you buy. 
Pay occasional visits to the dealers in Orchids ; 
they will treat you in a gentlemanly manner if 
you are not a buyer, and you may trust to the 
advice given you. In looking through their 
establishments you will see these and other cool 
Orchids in bloom, from which may be selected 
some to please the taste of even the most fasti¬ 
dious. I should be glad to hear of the success 
of “ Miss Lea ” in this her new undertaking. Ido 
not expect to hear of a failure, because she 
writes as if she was determined to succeed, and 
she will, if she applies herself well to the task, 
and follows the counsels of 

Matt. Bramble. 


TWO GOOD ORCHIDS. 

Odontoglossum grande. — This fine old 
plant has been imported in quantity lately, 
and I would strongly urge my amateur 
friends to purchase it—not in little pieces, 
but masses; it is truly a grand Orchid for 
autumn blooming. I observe m the recent im¬ 
portations that the plants have been tom up 
from a bed of peat, so that it is not always on 
the branches of trees that Odontoglossums are 
found. Grow the plant very cool, do not let it 
have any dry season, and it will produce im¬ 
mense bulbs and abundance of bloom. 

Cattleya bicolor. —I observe this species 
appears to be plentiful in collections at the 
present time, and it is now flowering. It 
should not escape the attention of amateurs 
who have a stove. It will not thrive in the 
cool house. If it cannot be placed in a good 
sunny spot in any other way, hang it up 
to the roof; but temper justice with mercy. 
Do not forget the burning power of the glass, 
which the plants are not subjected to in a 
state of nature. Neither do many of them grow 
above the leaves of the trees upon which they 
adhere; and they, therefore, get some shade 
from the sun’s rays. C. bicolor, I am told, 
is an exception to this rule, growing in positions 
fully exposed. It should be treated to liberal 
supplies of water when growing, and the 
atmosphere must also be kept moist. After the 
flowers are over it may be kept cooler, and 
drier. It is a grand autumn bloomer from 
Brazil. Matt. Bramble. 


5689. — Pruning a Passion-flower and Tao- 
Bonla.— In a general way when these have made some 
growth at this season the shoots are spurred back to the 
main stems, but, in dealing with your plants, it is not a 
matter of vital importance to prune at all till they get 
strong. E. H. • a I frcm 
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A GOOD AMATEUR’S ORCHID. 

Masdevallia ioxea. 

Tiie accompanying illustration represents a 
good specimen of M. ignea, grown by Mr. J. 
Buchanan, of Edinburgh, who evidently under¬ 
stands how Masdevalltas should be treated to 
make them flower freely. Large specimens of 
this and other Orchids are too frequently 
bunches of small plants placed together in a pan 
and called specimen plants. Id is so easy to 
grow many of these Masdevallias into a large 
size, and make them flower profusely, that 
made-up specimens for exhibition purposes 
ought to be forbidden. Since the year 1871, 
when M. ignea first flowered in England, it has 
become one of the most popular among a host of 
Masdevallias, having been from time to time 
imported in large quantities, and always finding 
a ready market. As in the case of many other 
Orchids introduced in plenty this Masdevallia is 
represented in gardens by a good many varieties 
or forms, all more or less distinct from the type, 
and all at least as beautiful. It was in the late Mr. 
Day’s collection that the plant named M. ignea, 
by Professor Reichenbach, first flowered, a larger 
variety shortly afterwards appearing in Mr, 


from this, by the addition of purple and yellow, 
we get M. Harryana. But in matters of colour 
and form, it is difficult to define the characters 
of these three species, as there is so much 
variety in these points shown by cultivated plants 
of them. For their cultivation protection 
only from frost, drought, and excessive light 
are the three great essentials; after them coming 
a sweet, well-drained compost for the roots, and 
attention to the leaves being kept clean. In a 
lean-to house, with a northerly position, and 
heating arrangements sufficient to keep severe 
frost from reducing the temperature in the house 
to freezing point, almost every one of the dozens 
—one might almost say hundreds—of intro¬ 
duced Masdevallias might be satisfactorily culti¬ 
vated. From the brilliantly coloured flowers of 
the species mentioned above, along with M. 
Veitchi, M. IXiviesi, M. Chimera, to the tiny 
blossoms of the triaristella group—for which a 
pocket lens is necessary to see the beauty of 
their tints—we have a host of singularly beauti¬ 
ful and interesting plants, full of attraction for 
all tastes, an l they may be enjoyed at such a 
small cost that 1 wonder the genus has not 
found more favour with many cultivators in 
search of a hobby. That the riches of the genus 


generality of stove plants—certainly more than 
Palms. The best growers of Crotons shade 
rather heavily in hot weather, and give air at 
the top of the house only. There are, of course, 
other causes for leaf-dropping, such as a bad 
condition of the roots ana red spider ; but, as 
you seem to manage the other inmates well, I 
should think that it is a chill that has caused 
the mischief. Remember Crotons want 65 degs. 
of heat in winter. — By fleet. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A word respecting these favourite plants may 
not be out of place or time just now, when the 
amateur is anxiously awaiting his reward for 
the long and careful attention bestowed through 
the summer. Nor will he be disappointed if the 
instructions which have appeared in the columns 
cf Gardening have been caiefully followed. 
The shoots are now very apt to snap if they aro 
not nicely tied to the stakes, which should be 
inserted in the pots at such an angle as will 
form a nice bushy plant as wide as it is high ; 
and at the same time allowing the air to cir¬ 
culate freely through the shoots. All young 
growths which spring from the base of and low 
down the stem should be pinched off as Boon a* 
they appear. The plants should also be sheltered 
from strong winds, which may come any time 
now. They will now be showing their buds, 
and if exhibition blooms are required, all, ex¬ 
cepting the crown, or terminal bud, on each 
strong growth must be removed : three or four 
such are quite as many as a plant will carry. 
But I cannot think there are many amateurs 
who care to grow their plants for this purpose, 
the majority preferring to have more naturally- 
grown plants, with the object of beautifying the 
conservatory and for cut flowers. The fol¬ 
lowing is my method of taking out the buds ; 
A plant with, say, four strong shoots, each 
carrying a terminal cluster of six or seven 
buds, may have the second, fourth, and 
sixth removed with a sharp penknife. This 
gives the remaining buds room to expand, and 
allows the plant to carry about 12 nicely-formed 
and fair-sized blooms. The terminal buds will 
always expand into good-sized flowers, and for 
this reason should never be taken out. The 
Chrysanthemum is quite as liable to diseases as 
most other families of plants. Green-fly is 
very troublesome this season. I have tried 
most of the usual remedies with but partial 
success—they to persistently increase again. I 
have not noticed the maggot myself, but this 
pest can easily be detected through the upper 
coating of the leaves, and be crushed with the 
thumb and finger. It is better to give the plants 
an occasional dusting of sulphur to prevent mil¬ 
dew than to do so when this disease has appeared. 
You can also guard against it by giving the 
plants plenty of room for the air to circulate 
freely amongst them. I may say my plants have 
not had their pots sunk in the ground thfcs 
season, on account of the wet summer we have 
experienced. It must be remembered that, how¬ 
ever careful or attentive we have been up to 
this time, the plants will not carry first-rate 
blooms unless they receive some kind of stimu¬ 
lant now that the buda are swelling. I have 
tried every kind of stimulant recommended for 
feeding, w.th various results; the mest powerful 
is sulphate of ammonia ; h oz. to the gallon of 
water is quite strong enough, nor should I re¬ 
commend it to be used absolutely. It is better 
to change the stimulant, applying liquid- 
manure made from sheep or horte-droppings 
between the applications of the sulphate of 
ammonia. Soot-water has a good name as a 
safe stimulant for all kinds of plants, but 1 am 
bound to say the only effect observable was the 
darkening of the foliage. This should not cause 
much surprise, as the soot only contains 4 per 
cent, of ammonia, which is the fertilising 
element, whilst the sulphate of ammonia con¬ 
tains 24 per cent. I have thought soot-water 
may give to the leaves an unpleasant taste, and 
so make them distasteful to insect pests, how¬ 
ever, and may be used occasionally for this 
purpose with advantage. Whatever stimulanc 
is used should not be given in greater quantity 
than will just run through the pots, always 
remembering that a change of food is the great 
secret of success, whereby the plants receive all 
the elements necessary for their support at this 
critical period of their growth. 

Chrysanthemum. 
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Masdevallia iurnex ; flowers orange-vellow, flushed with crimson. Grown by Mr. Buchanan. Oswald road, 
Edinburgh. Engraved from a photograph by Mr. W. T. Baehford, Portobello, N B. 


Bull’s nursery, and which is represented in the i 
Botanical Magazine. The colour of the flowers 
is a dazzling scarlet, mixed with orange-scailet 
—too dazzling to look at long, and they are 
about 2 inches in length. The varieties include 
several which are remarkable for the large size 
of their flowers, and others for their darker or 
paler colours. Amongst them are Massangeana, 
which has flowers 2£ inches long and wide, 
nlmost round in outline, and in colour a bright 
orange-scarleD, striped with deep crimson; 
superba, with flowers large and very brilliant in 
colour; Boddarti, which is distinguished by its 
yellow on the under side of the flowers, and the 
tint of rose colour running through the upper 
side ; pallida, a very fine orange-flowered form ; 
Stobartiana, with the moat brilliant tints _ of 
mauve aud purple, and Marshalliana, which 
bears large yellowish flowers. All these forms 
of M. ignea are exceptionally free-flowering, and 
as they are at their best in mid-winter they 
are moat valuable. The bent-down character 
of the upper division of the flower of M. ignea 
makes it easily recognisable among the large- 
flowered section of the genus to which it belongs; 
by altering the position of this part of the 
flower, so as to make it point upwards, we have 
at once the form of the flower of M. Lindeni, 
which in colour, however, is a deep-red, and 


require the care aud attention of an enthusiast 
to bring them under more prominent notice has 
been stated again and again by botanist* 
acquainted with the numerous gems included 
among herbarium specimens of Masdevallias. 

B. 
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5591.—Vinos, Cucumbers, and Roses. 

—Y’ou may cultivate with a certain amount of 
success all the subjects you mention in one house 
during the summer, providing you have practical 
knowledge how to treat them ; at the same time, 
I do not advise you to include Cucumbers. You 
may grow Roses and Vines together, if you let 
each subject have its share of the roof space. 
Black Hamburghs and Foster’s Seedling are the 
two best Grapes for you. The most profitable 
Roses to stlectare Marochal Niel, William Allen 
Richardson, and climbing Devoniensis ; these 
three are climbers. To form dwarf bushes you 
may select Niphetos, Grace Darling, The Bride, 
and Hom4re ; the last-mentioned four are all 
Tea-scented varieties.—J. C. C. 

5624.—Crotons losing their leaves.— 
You Bay you admit a current of air daily. That 
would alone account for the mischief, for if there 
is one plant that dislikes draughts more than 
another it is the Croton. It requires more 
warmth and moisture in the air than the 
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MYRTLES IN POTS AND BOXES. 
Amongst plants with scented leaves there are 
hardly any that enjoy so widespread a popularity 
as the Myrtle, from the fact that its foliage is 
always fresh, green, and fragrant; and when at 
this time of year we have them covered with 
lovely white blossoms they are doubly attractive. 
In the days when terrace gardening was in its 
glory, and evergreen shrubs in pots and tubs 
were in great request, very large specimens of 
this grand old shrnb were generally seen, sharing 
the post of honour with the Orange and other 
plants from sunnier climeB than our own, and 
very pretty they looked ; but the days for that 
sort of thing are past, and now we find the 
Myrtle more prized in the form of smaller 
bushes, in pots and tub3, and used for decorating 
the conservatories in winter, and set out-of-doors 
in summer. They are plants of the easiest 
oulture, and cuttings of the half-ripened wood 
strike readily in a light, sandy soil, if shaded 
and kept moist until they are rooted. They 
must then be potted off singly, and grown on in 
a cool-house or pit, and shifted as they require 
it. If it is wished to grow nice bushy plants, 
the tips of the strongest shoots are pinched out, 
to induce a quantity of shoots of average 
strength; but, as they naturally branch out 
regularly, there is little difficulty in getting 
good-shaped plants. For single-stem standards, 
the strongest and most-erect growing of the 
young plants should be selected, and allowed to 
grow on from the cutting without any stopping, 
tying it up to a straight stake, and pinching 
out all side-shoots as they appear until the 
desired height is reached ; then pinch out the 
point, and as soon as a head of young shoots is 
formed pinch the points out, to induce a quantity 
of shoots to start from one base, so as to form 
an evenly-balanced head of shoots. Good rich 
soil and plenty of water are the main require¬ 
ments necessary to grow luxuriant Myrtles. 

J. G. H. 

FORCING SOLOMON’S SEAL. 

Few subjects are more attractive than this hardy 
plant when forced into bloom early in the season, 
and in this stage the long, arching shoots, 
studded with their small drooping blossoms, 
are especially useful, not only from their beauty 
when the plants are grown in pots, but also for 
use in a cut state for furnishing vases and similar 
purposes. When required for forcing, the better 
way is to take up any established clumps that 
may be at hand and divide them up into single 
crownB, selecting only the strongest for growing 
under glass. The others may be again planted 
out in a prepared bed, and will then after another 
year be available for the next selection. Very 
useful little specimens may be formed by potting 
seven or eight of the crowns in a pot 6 inches in 
diameter, and placing them at such a depth that 
the top of the crown is about an inch below the 
surface. After potting they may be placed out of 
doors, and covered sufficiently deep with ashes 
to keep out the frost till the new year, when 
they may be forced gradually into bloom. The 
same treatment as that given to the Lily of the 
Valley also suits Solomon’s Seal, but fully- 
developed shoots cannot be had so early in the 
season aB can the flower-spikes of the Lily. From 
the time forcing commences the soil must be 
always kept moist, as dryness is very injurious 
to the growing plants. The crowns should be 
potted as soon as the shoots have died down 
(which in most cases will be about the present 
time), as then the roots will have a period of 
activity before they are taken in to the forcing- 
house. Ab the display depends to a great extent 
upon the strength of the crowns that are avail¬ 
able, a good way is to grow them especially for 
the purpose, and by liberal treatment in the 
matter of manure, and water when necessary, 
large, fully-developed crowns, or eyes, as they 
are often called, may be secured. P. 

6658.— Carnations In spring.— Carnations layered 
early, potted up now, grown on in pots, and foroed gently 
in a light house, will flower in spring, but not early.—E. H. 

-The ordinary type of Carnation, layered 

in July or August, could not be induced to flower 
in early spring. They can be forced, but May 
would be as early as they could be had in 
flower in anything like their true character. 
The early Pinks, white and purple-flowered or 
rosy-purple, are excellent for forcing; the flowers 
are pretty and very sweet. Carnations for spring 
flowering should be of the tree or perpetual 
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kind, and should be propagated in the Bpring 
previously or the early summer. They must be 
grown out-of-doors until autumn, and be kept 
in a warm greenhouse during the winter.— 
J. D. E. 

5656.— Wintering Amaryllis, Glox¬ 
inia, and Begonia.— Amaiyllis bulbs and 
Begonia tubers may be kept in a greenhouse 
temperature during winter. They may either 
be shaken out of the pots and be kept in dry 
sand, or they may be left in the pots; but must 
have no water given to them. They will do 
under the stages or stacked up in a corner of 
the house. Gloxinias, if kept in a greenhouse, 
should have a warm corner; but they are safer 
in a cool stove temperature. They must be kept 
dry at the roots, else they will start into growth 
before their time.—J. D. E. 

5676.—Greenhouse for Auriculas.— 

They do well either in a span-roofed or lean-to 
house. The best collection of Auriculas in 
England is grown in a span-roofed house. A 
lean to will do facing east, west, or south, and 
even north ; but I prefer an aspect f&cingjwest. 
A span-roofed house would be exposed all 
round. It need not be a lofty house, as the 
plants are of very humble growth, but it should 
be well ventilated, or, at least, have the venti¬ 
lators so that they can be opened wide, or 
removed altogether in the summer.—J. D. E. 

5628.— Camellias in pots.— It is not a 
good plan to plunge Camellias in the open 
ground. It is more difficult to see when they 
need water, and in a wet time they are liable to 
suffer from too much moisture at the roots. 
Take them in at once, not that they are tender, 
but because they will get too wet. Repotting 
should be done after blooming, just as new 
growths are pushing out. If the plants are nottoo 
large, turn them out of the pots carefully, and 
pioik out the worms ; otherwise, put a shovel full 
of lime in a few [gallons of water, and water 
with it in a clear state. Put your compost under 
cover for the winter; that will rid it of worms. 
—J. Cornhill. 

5605. — Treatment of Kalosanthes 
(Crassula cocaines).—All that you have to do is 
keep the plants in a cool fight greenhouse 
through the winter. The cutting-in was right, 
as this keeps them dwarf, and is a necessary 
annual operation, but should be done imme¬ 
diately they go out of bloom. Kalosanthes 
require, however, some care in watering in the 
dull months. Allow them to get quite dry 
before watering, giving just enough water to 
keep the roots from shrivelling. Early in April 
put into pots one size larger, in good loam, with 
a little leaf-soil and plenty of white sand, 
potting firmly.— Byfleet. 

5622.—Treatment of a Bnigrmansia.— 
Your summer treatment was radically wrong. 
Nothing loves the sun more than this plant, and 
by keeping it in the shade a gross growth was 
promoted at the expense of the bloom. Keep your 
plant in a cool house through the winter, giving 
no more water than is needful to keep the 
foliage healthy. In April shift into a larger 

f >ot in good, rich compost, potting hard, and 
eaving ample space for watering thoroughly. 
In June place in the open in the most Bunny, 
sheltered place in the garden. In hot weather 
water copiously with frequent doses of liquid- 
manure, and you will get plenty of bloom.—J. 
Cornhill 

5667.—Seedling Pelargoniums.— These 
have probably been too highly fed. If kept in 
8mall pots, and starved a little as regards water, 
they will flower next spring. If of the Zonal or 
bedding Pelargonium type, they will probably 
show their true character more correctly if 
planted out in the open air next May. If they 
had been set out last May, they would probably 
have flowered during the summer.—E. H. 

-These ought to have flowered last season, and, as 

they did not, they should have been out down in August; 
they would have started into growth, and would all have 
flowered next year. They ought to be out back now.— 
J. D. E. 

6618.— Wintering Salvia patens.— I have kept 
these successfully packed in sand in a cool, dry place, 
covered with straw in frosty weather. Out the plants 
down, lift the tuberous roots; dry them, and pack them away 
before sharp frost comes.—E. II. 

-This plant is best preserved during winter by placing 

it in a greenhouse, or any other honse with a dryish 
atmosphere, from whioh frost is excluded. The roots are 
tuberous, and they should be dug up from the open 
borders as soon as frost comes, and be planted in pots, 
using fine, dryish soil or sand.—J. D. E. 


VIOLETS FOR THE WINTER AND 
SPRING. 

In order to secure a regular supply of Violets 
during the winter and spring months, it is neoes- 
sary to give them the protection of frames, or 
cool, airy houses, as even when pits and frames 
are protected in frosty weather there is often a 
scarcity of flowers. The first work of prepara¬ 
tion of the plants for their winter quarters 
should be to cut off all the runners and remove 
any dead leaves, and when the plants are on the 
hand-barrow they should be syringed with soapy 
water, if there are any insects about them; one 
ounce of soft soap, dissolved in one gallon of 
water, will make a suitable wash for them. Com¬ 
plaints are frequently made that Violets grown 
in pits and frames damp off during the winter, 
ana I know from experience that it is so, even 
under the most painstaking management. I, 
therefore, advise all who can to grow some in 

? ots, and to plant others on the floors of cool 
’each-houses, or in any other structure where 
they will get plenty of light and air. In 
placing the plants on the floor of a house it is 
not necessary to disturb the border. I simply 
place the plants in lines and fill up the space 
between with fine rich soil. When they are 
grown in pots I find those 6 inches in diameter 
quite large enough. The selection of soil for 
Violets requires some amount of care. If it is 
too rich they run too much to leaves and pro¬ 
duce but few flowers, but at the same time they 
require a fairly rich soil, or growth will be de¬ 
ficient. Whether I use ordinary garden soil or 
loam, I mix with it about one quarter of rotten 
manure, which I find quite sufficient to promote 
a satisfactory growth. When the plants are to 
occupy pits or frames, the soil should reach to 
within 6 inches of the glass ; the nearer the 

S lants are to the glass the less they are likely to 
amp off in wet weather, and the sooner the 
plants are placed iu their winter quarters now 
the better. For the first few days after being 
placed in the frames the plants should be shaded, 
if the sun is shining brightly, until they get 
established, after which the lights can be left off 
when there is no danger of frost. J. 


HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE. 

I met with a very primitive way of heating a 
greenhouse the other day which I think is 
deserving of notioe. But I ought first to say 
that the owner of the house is a mechanic, and 
that every part of it he built himself, except the 
back wall. It was erected for the purpose of 
keeping a few bedding plants in through the 
winter, and for the growth of such things as 
Fuchaias, Begonias, &c., during the summer. 
The house is a lean-to, about 10 feet wide, 
and 14 feet long. It is heated by a 
flue which enters the house in the middle, 
through the back wall, and from the middle the 
flue takes a course across the house into the 
front corner. Up to this point the flue is built 
with bricks, and the top of it is 6 inches above 
the level of the floor. From the comer 6-inch 
glazed earthenware pipes are nsed. But instead 
of taking the flue through the front wall and up 
outside, it is taken up inside. This was done to 
economise fuel, and it was not difficult to see 
that a great saving of heat was thereby effected, 
as everyone must know who has managed a short 
length of flue; and not only in the case of flues, 
but the same thing occurs with most of the small 
hot-water boilers. After a careful inspection I 
could not but express my surprise at the admir¬ 
able maimer in which this simple heating 
apparatus had done its work, for the honse 
waB full of tender plants, and the garden outside 
also boro evidence of its capacity and efficacy in 

? reserving tender subjects through the winter. 

have in my time seen so mnch injury done to 
plants through the fumes from the fire escaping 
through cracks in the flue that I examined this one 
carefully, only to find that where bricks had been 
employed, good mortar only was used to make the 
joints, while Portland cement formed the joints in 
the earthenware pipes. I have been rather parti¬ 
cular in describing this system of heating a green¬ 
house, because I had abundant evidence that it 
had done its work well; and although I know 
from experience that a flue requires more fuel 
to keep up the same temperature as a hot-water 
boiler, I know equally as well that I would 
rather look after two houses heated by a flue 
Original from 
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than one that was warmed by a small boiler and 
pipes, for the reason that, ivith the assistance of 
a flue, I could maintain a more regular tempera¬ 
ture with less trouble and anxiety. 

J. c. c. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

These beautiful plants continue to increase in 
number and variety of form and colour. I am 
growing chiefly the following kinds this season : 
Constance, which I consider to be by far the 
best white variety still; A. W. Tait, also white; 
J uarezi, scarlet, and still one of the best, though 
by no means floriferous ; Annie Harvey, bright, 
rich crimson—this has proved to be more free- 
flowering and useful with me than any other 
variety, except, perhaps, Fire King ; Picta for- 
mosissima, very beautiful when it does well, 
but uncertain and a very tall grower ; Fire 
King, rich crimson-scarlet, very free ; and Mrs. 
Hawkins, soft yellow, with a blush tint on the 
outer petals, large. In addition to the above I 
noted the following when at Swanley the other 
day as being decidedly worthy of general culti¬ 
vation : Lady E. Dyke, a lovely flower of a 
clear, bright yellow, very free and a good 
grower; Charming Bride, pearly-white ground, 
flushed and tipped with delicate rose-colour, a 
lovely thing ; Lady Kerrison, rich yellow, with 
a scarlet edge to each petal; Lady Marsham, of 
a soft salmony-red colour, very distinct; Lady 
Ardilaun, of a lovely soft crimson shade ; Em¬ 
press of India, very dark crimson-maroon, tinted 
with purple ; and perhaps the most striking of 
all, W. T Abery, a semi-double variety, with 
a pure-white ground and a broad scarlet stripe 
down each side of every petal. This, though a 
small-flowered variety, is one of the moat taking 
things I have ever seen ; the central petals curl 
over, so as nearly or quite to hide the yellow 
eve, and the brilliant contrast of colours Btrikes 
tne eye directly. The above are all well worth 
the attention of those who admire this charm- 
ing type of Dahlias. B. C. R. 


5609.—Purple Clematis and Ivy.— 
“ A. H.” is quite correct in saying that this 
lovely Clematis is an unsightly wall creeper, 
and that it needs something of an evergreen 
character to mix with it; but I think Ivy of the 
common sort would be too dense—in fact, would 
smother the young shoots too much, unless 
allowed to grow quite wild, so that the shoots of 
the Clematis might reach the light and air. 
But there are plenty of other climbers that it 
mixes with admirably, for not far from where I 
am now writing a splendid effect is produced on 
a sunny wall by planting the golden variegated 
Honeysuckle and Clematis Jackmani together, 
and allowing them to ramble at will over a large 
space of wall. The masses of golden foliage 
contrast beautifully with the long sprays and 
bunches of purple Clematis, and I do not think 
any combination could be more effective or get 
on better together, and I have no doubt that 
the small-leaved Ivies and Clematis would 
combine equally as well; but the common Ivy 
is. such a rampant grower that, unless kept 
within bounds, it is liable to smother any other 
creeper.—J. G. H. 

- It is certainly a desirable combination, 

the only drawback being that when the Ivy has 
gained. full possession o f wall and soil the 
Clematis cannot get foothold. By trimming up 
the Ivy for a time where the Clematis is to go 
this may be in a measure overcome; but there 
is still the dry, impoverished soil to contend 
with. I should sink some tubs in the ground, 
fill them with rich compost, and plant the Cle¬ 
matises in them. This would keep robber roots 
off, and a good watering could be given when 
needful.. In time the tubs will rot, and then the 

lants will be strong enough to hold their own. 

have seen this plan tried and with good 
results. The sweet-scented Clematis (Flam- 
mula) would be a good subject, it being such a 
strong-rooting kind. I would also suggest the 
employment of the Virginian Creeper, which 
can hold its own with Ivy. On our village 
church we have this combination, and now the 
glowing tints of the creeper are shown up by the 
ueep-hued foliage of the Ivy. Kerria japonica 
and Jasminum nudiflorum I have also seen in 
the companionship of Ivy, and they are not easily 
smothered. — By fleet. 
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THE CAUCASIAN LILY (LILIUM 
MONADELPHUM). 

This is a magnificent Lily of noble growth. 
The stout flower stems vary from 3 feet to 5 feet 
in height, and are terminated by a pyramidal 
cluster of from six to twenty turban-shaped 
flowers, ranging in colour from a rich canary- 
yellow to a pale lemon-yellow. Some forms 
have spotted flowers, and some are much larger 
than others. The varieties are known under 
the names of L. m. Szovitzianum (of which the 
accompanying illustration gives an excellent 
idea), L. m. colchicum, and L. m. Loddigesianum. 
This Lily thrives best in a moist, deep, loamy 
soil, well enriched with good manure when 
planting ; but it does not show its true character 
till after it has been planted several years. It 
rarely fails to do well, and is one of the least 



Plants in Oue Readers’ Gardens : Lilium monadelphum 
(var. Szovitzianum). Engraved for Gardening Illch- 
tratkd from a photograph sent by Mr. Smail, High- 
street, Jedburgh, N.B. 

disappointing of all the Lilies. It may be 
readily increased from root scales, a system that 
is taken advantage of by many cultivators, and 
is the only method of increasing and keeping 
ure any really good or marked variety. Seed, 
owever, is the readiest way of acquiring a 
stock of this truly charming plant. The seeds 
are usually sown as soon as ripe in large, shallow 

S ins, where they generally remain for two years. 

y this time the bulbs have attained some 
considerable size ; they are then planted in beds 
in rows 6 inches apart, and 4 inches bulb from 
bulb, replanting when necessary. By this 
treatment flowers are frequently produced by 
seedling plants four or five years from the time 
of sowing. L. 

6070.— East Lothian Stocks.— Better leave the 
Stocks where they are till spring, as there is hardly time 
for the roots to get established before bad weather is 
expected. If the weather seta In severe shelter the plants 
with a few branches or fronds of Bracken. If there is room 
in a cold frame some of the plants might be potted and 
placed therein.—E. H. 


VARIETIES OF THE TIGER LILY. 
Even in the open ground the season of Lilies 
lasts for a considerable period, but the majority 
are now some time past, though there are a 
few kinds that continue in flower very late. 
Among the commoner kinds the season is finished 
up by the different varieties of L. speciosum, 
which are rather later in expanding than either 
the Golden-rayed or the Tiger Lily. This last 
is one of the commonest species in cultivation, 
and, at the same time, it is one of the least par¬ 
ticular in its requirements, for planted in the 
open ground and allowed to remain undisturbed 
it will yield a grand display of bloom every 
year. The ordinary form is too well known to 
need any description; but there are two or 
three well marked varieties, of which one 
(splendens) is much superior to the common 
kind. This variety is distinguished from the 
ordinary tigrinum by the leaves being broader, 
less woolly, and of a much deeper green ; the 
flowers larger, brighter-coloured, and with larger 
spots, while its season of blooming is rather 
later. Besides this, the leaves are, even during 
adverse seasons, retained on the lower part of 
the stem in a better condition than any of the 
other Tiger Lilies, while the stem itself is quite 
smooth and almost black. It may be very 
successfully grown in pots, while, in the case 
of the others treated in this way, the foliage 
becomes so disfigured as to detract greatly from 
their ornamental appearance. This Lily is also 
known under the varietal name of Leopoldi as 
well as splendens. The double-flowered Tiger 
Lily is another very distinct form, being, in 
fact, the only true double Lily we have, as 
the variety of L. Thunbergianum or elegans, 
known as flore-pleno and staminosum, has the 
stamens more or less transformed into petal¬ 
like substances that fill up the interior of the 
flower, while the doubleness of the Tiger 
Lily is formed by several rows of petals ar¬ 
ranged one above the other. This variety 
has the leaves, stems, and the unopened buds 
quite woolly, which character is also common 
to another of this class (Fortunei), which has 
been sometimes confounded with splendens. 
It is, however, less ornamental than that is, 
being more like the common form, but is of 
taller growth and having the stems more hairy. 
A prominent feature of all these is the presence 
in the axils of the leaves of great quantities of 
small bulbils, which afford a ready means of in¬ 
creasing these Lilies, as they no sooner drop to 
the ground than they take root and grow away 
at once. There is, however, one variety in 
which these bulbils are absent, and that is a 
very scarce one—viz., jucundum, which is often 
classed as a distinct species under the names of 
L. Maximowiczi and L. pseudo tigrinum. It is 
a very handsome Lily, smaller in all its parts, 
and more delicate than its allies. By some it is 
considered to be a Lily of hybrid origin, and 
certainly appearances would tend to bear out 
that view, for it has the flower of L. Leichtlini 
and the colouring of L. tigrinum, its reputed 
parents. Besides this, it is in foliage and 
general character about midway between the 
two. P. 


6059.— Planting Lillee.—I prefer to twist out the old 
stems from the base, and the dead roots with them. The 
roots at the base will be alive and well. Over the orown 
of each bulb plaoe a pinch of clean sand.—J. D. E. 

6697.—Creepers on pilasters.—If the soil at the 
bottom of the pilaster is taken out, and some Rood loam 
and manure placed there, Jackman’s Clematis will be quite 
at home in such a position. Clematis Flammula also will 
do, and either or both will look pretty. The shrubs might 
perhaps be pruned back a little.—E. H. 

5610. — Pyrethrum uligrinosum. — 
“ J. N.,” Edin., will not have any need to try 
cuttings, for by division of the root he can 
increase this fine, hardy plant to any extent. I 
would advise him to leave it quite undisturbed 
until it starts to grow in spring ; then lift the 
whole clump carefully ana divide it into as 
many pieces as there are growing shoots pushing 
up from the soil, and by the end of next season, 
if he treats them well by planting in good soil, 
he will have a fine stock ; as the shoots produced 
are all flowering ones there is little chance of 
their doing any good as cuttings.—J. G. H. 

5327.— Tropseolum speciosum.—I have 
found great difficulty in growing this Tropseolum 
near Dublin. Having tried several aspects and 
positions, I planted some roots on the north side 
of a steep rockery, in poor, rough soil, among 
some large stones. Here it has taken well and 
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grown most profusely, covering a large space in 
two years. This spring the roots sent np fresh 
shoots among the stones in all directions. There 
is a wall about 3 feet away which gives some 
protection from north winds.—C. F. Allen, 
Bathfamham, co. Dublin. 

5686 — Improving* a garden soil.— The 
proposed plan of taking np all the plants and 
then manuring the land is excellent. Dig or 
trench the land up deeply, leaving the surface 
rough for the weather to work upon. The 
plantB and roots might be laid in a reserve bed 
somewhere, and replanted in the border next 
spring—say in March. This rest and exposure 
will be a great help to the land, and the plants 
will receive no injury.—E. H. 

6657.- Striking cuttings in sea-sand.— Yes; is 
can be used tor mixing with loam and leaf-mould for this 
purpose, and answers as well as river sand, perhaps 
natter.—J. D. E. 


FRUIT. 


will get the full benefit of the son’s rays. 
By these means we get good-coloured fruit 
with first-class flavour. I may just mention 
I have a lean-to house, 60 feet long, planted 
with Peach-trees on the back wall, and 
two rows of pot-trees are placed in front. 
The highest class fruit is always at the top 
of the trees on the back wall against the 
glass and on the pot-trees. This, therefore, 
goes to prove the advantage of sun and light 
The other house I am about to plant i9 a span- 
roof, standing edgeways to tne sun. It is 
22 feet wide, and will be planted with rows 
of pyramid trees each side of the path. As I 
find my pot-trees fruit so remarkably well, I am 
about to try a scheme of confining the roots of 
these trees by planting them in brick pits, 2 feet 
square and 18 inches deep, with a concrete 
bottom, of course. These will have to be treated 
in every way as pot-trees—viz., the outlet for 
water, the drainage, Ac. Alfred Bishop. 

(To be continued.) 


PEACH CULTURE UNDER GLASS. 
SHOULD like to make a few remarks respecting 
the culture of the Peach, and in so doing my 
sole object is to throw a little light on the causes 
of the failure we so frequently hear of—viz., 
Peaohes without flavour. I know of several 
places where the Peach is grown to perfection, 
but the fruit is absolutely flavourless, and there¬ 
fore worthless. I think we all pretty well agree 
that to grow Peaches to perfection out-of-doors 
in these cold seasons is quite out of the question. 
I do not wish to infer that good Peaches cannot 
be grown out-of-doors, but where they are the 
surrounding circumstances must be very favour¬ 
able. I will, therefore, not occupy valuable 
space in the matter of out-door culture, but will 
oonfine my few remuks to Peach culture under 

g lass. In the first place I prefer a lean-to 
ouse facing due south for trained trees, and a 
span-roofed one for standards ; in this case the 
house to stand endways north and south. Now 
the next consideration is the soil most suitable 
for them. I find no soil suits them better than 
a good hazel loam with about one part of garden 
soil and lead-mould added, and to every twelve 
barrow loads of this add about a bushel of chalk. 
I never like using with the soil any manure, 
for by so doing the trees always grow so strong 
that the wood seldom gets thoroughly ripe, ana 
by that eause leads to one of our greatest 
failures with this lovely fruit. I find the most 
convenient and safest plan of adding 
Stimul.4Nts to the trees is by top dressing 
and liquid manures, as these can be applied or 
withheld as circumstances may require them. I 
ought to mention that I prefer a shallow border, 
say, 2 to 2£ feet deep with a concrete bottom— 
where the nature of the subsoil requires it— 
as one would prepare for a Vine border. I have 
known in three or four plaoes where shallow 
borders have been made on a clay subsoil (with¬ 
out a concrete bottom), and the trees have pene¬ 
trated this with their roots, and all attempts to 
get Peaches with good flavour have baffled the 
energies of the cultivator. And in another case 
where I was called upon to look at some trees, 
owing to their non-production of fruit, I found 
these were planted in a shallow border resting 
on a chalk subsoil, and the consequence was the 
roots had got into the chalk, whicn caused them 
to grow so strong that they never thoroughly 
ripened their wood, and in nine cases out of 
ten we may look for our failures to the character 
of the borderland the way it is prepared or the 
subsoil. I wish, therefore, to impress on all 
who are contemplating planting fresh trees to 
begin with a thoroughly prepared border, and, 
as I have said before, with a concrete bottom ; 
for depend upon it that if ever the trees should 
suffer from the want of water their roots will 
penetrate to a great depth to get this want sup¬ 
plied, and failure will be inevitable. I now 
come to the planting of the trees, and I think 1 
cannot do better than relate the mode I am 
about to adopt myself with two houses this 
autumn. The one I will deal with first is a 
lean to facing south, and it will be planted with 
half standards in Ihe front, so they can be 
trained on a wire trellis 18 inches from the 
glass and about half way up the rafters. This 
is in order that I may plant standard trees on 
the back wall. By this means I get a much 
larger fruiting surface, and also each set of 
trees will be close to the glass, and therefore 

e 



MELON PLANTS CANKERING. 

This disease is the most destructive of any that 
attaoks the Melon plant, and, unless every 
precaution is taken, it is very certain to make 
its appearance. This is generally when the 
plants have covered their allotted space and are 
swelling off their fruit. If a plant begins to flag 
under the sun’s power at that stage, no remedy 
that I know of will stay the progress of the 
disease ; the plant may linger and the fruit 
swell a little, but it is never good in flavour. 
It is clear, therefore, that the disease has been 
injuring the plant some time before, conse¬ 
quently, the grower’s efforts should be directed 
towards preventing its attack, and he should 
make a daily examination of the collar of the 
plants. The disease may be discovered and its pro¬ 
gress stopped by the following method : Draw the 
soil away from the plant down to the roots, and 
allow the stem time to dry. Then get a few 
lumps of grey, or, as Borne call it, stone lime, 
fresh from the kiln, and slake it with a few 
drops of water until it runs down very fine, 
which it will do in a few minutes. Rub it round 
the stem with the finger while it is hot, allowing 
it to remain exposed for twenty-four hours. 
Give another application with some fresh slaked 
lime, after that a few handfuls of powdered 
brick or some coarse sand with the fine portion 
washed out. Do not replace the soil, and avoid 
moistening it in any way. I have never known 
this to fail, if taken in time—that ir, when the 
plant is first attacked. This can be seen by a 
small brown spot appearing at the junction of 
the stem with the soil immediately above tne 
roots. As it is best, if possible, to prevent these 
attacks, the following things should be avoided: 
Do not plant in too great a bulk of soil. It is 
surprising what a small amount of soil a plant 
will thrive in, provided other conditions are 
favourable, suon as bottom-heat and a free 
drainage. Melons like plenty of water 
in the early stages of growth, but it must 
pass away quickly. Rich soil is nearly certain 
to bring canker, and a light one encourages 
a loose, straggling, and unfruitful growth. A 
rather heavy loam that has been laid up some 
time, made firm and without manure, suits 
them best. It is preferable to plant shallow on 
a ridge; no water should be allowed to settle 
about the stems. Wide variations of tempera¬ 
ture favour canker ; cold water must be avoided. 
Melon plants require plenty of sun, and only 
slight shading to prevent their being scalded. 
I have found some sorts more liable to canker 
than others. The green fleshed sorts seem to 
escape it more than either the white or scarlet- 
fleshed. My remarks, so far, have alluded to 
Melons grown in houses with hot-water pipes 
for bottom-heat. In manure frames, however, 
they are grown equally as well, and, owing to 
the manure, less moisture is needed, whether by 
syringing or at the roots. Often watering 
round the sides of the frame is sufficient, but a 
free drainage is equally as necessary. This can 
be provided by various simple means. 

T. R. 


Lord Palmerston Peach. — This is 
decidedly a very fine variety, and where 
appearanoe is of importance, as it certainly is 
In .the case of fruits as well as other things, 
this Peach ought to find a place. I cannot, 


however, say that when one oomes to the real 
test of what a good fruit ought to be that Lord 
Palmerston can be placed very high in the list* 
at least with really good mid-season kinds. 
Although considered a mid season sort, it has 
with me proved one of the latest varieties, and 
in a cold house I have some now that are quite 
firm, and promise to keep up the supply under 
glass. One can hardly expect the quality to 
be equal to that of earlier kinds.—G. 


THE CRITrENDEN, OR CLUSTER 
DAMSON. 

Once more we have a splendid crop of these 
useful fruits, that are by no moans bo well or 
widely known as they deserve to be, for it is by 
no means a rarity to look in vain for a Damson- 
tree, even in large gardens, as the notion pre¬ 
vails that they only sucoeed in certain localities, 
and that it is useless planting them in others. I 
have no doubt that they do far better in some 
localities than others, for I think this would 
hold good of every product of our gardens ; but 
it is by no means creditable to our gardening 
skill to fail with such a hardy fruit as the 
Damson. The fact is they are not generally 
planted, and therefore cannot even have a 
chance, or if they do get thus far favoured they 
are thrust into the worst position there is in 
the garden, and therefore only give at the best 
very uncertain results. Now this is doubtless 
due in a great measure to the fact that, in the 
fruit-growing districts of Kent, Djunsons are 
frequently planted in hedge-rows, and even 
then do yield good results; but those that have 
gained a reputation for their cultuie, and who 
do, year after year, get enormous crops of the 
finest fruit, give them not only good soil for 
their roots, but, above all, careful pruning for 
the tops, as a good deal depends on the frequent 
shortening of the gross shoots, so as to give 
them a dense mass of fruitful spurs, for if 
allowed to rush up with long, straggling shoots, 
you may look a long while for the dense mass 
of fruit that closely-spurred trees produce. I 
have young trees, that were only suckers six 
years ago, now loaded with fruit so densely 
packed on the shoots which when out off are so 
exactly like bunches of Grapes, that even good 
judges of fruit have mistaken them ; and those 
who wish to grow them, so as to yield their best 
results, must not forget to stop all the strong 
shoots in olose, and leave all the twig-like 
growth for fruit. 

Gosport . _ J. Groom. 

5672. — Treatment of Pears and 
Plums. —If most of the back buds have broken, 
it seems to point to the fact that at the summer 
pruning the shoots were cut in too much. The 
object of summer pruning is to throw back the 
strength to toe back eyes, so that they swell up 
and mature blossoms. 1 f they break into growth 
this object is defeated, and it proves conclusively 
that more buds should have been left. All that 
can be done now is to shorten back the soft 
spray, and when the leaves fall complete the 
pruning by shortening back the spurs to an 
unstarted bud.—E. H. 

5596. —Planting Strawberries.— The 
early part of October is not too late to plant 
Strawberries, if the plants can be had in good 
condition. I am planting now, and shall con¬ 
tinue to do so all through toe month. I do not, 
on toe contrary, hold with planting in Novem¬ 
ber, because the plants cannot get sufficient 
root hold by winter to enable them to resist 
the action of frost, which raises them more or 
less out of the ground. The great point is to see 
that the roots do not get dry in transplanting; 
and should the weather be dry they must be 
watered well in. Plant firmly.—J. C. B. 

5650— Melon growing.— In a general 
way it is better to rub off all fruits until suffi¬ 
cient are coming on to permit of the whole crop 
being set nearly together—that is, within a day 
or two of the same time. If one fruit {gets a 
good lead on a plant great difficulty will be 
experienced in getting other fruits to set at all. 
-E. H. 

-If one fruit set before any other fruitful blossoms 

showed it would take the lead quite, and none of 
the others would grow nearly so large. The best plan 
would be to pinch that forward blossom-bud off, and pitcH 
the points from the laterals. Very soon a sufficient numl er 
of female blossoms would be produced to flower within 
twenty-four hours of eaoh other; they would all gtosr 
together, and be nearly of a sire.—J. D. E. 
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A LATE VINERY. 

I am about erecting a good vinery for the growth 
of late Grapes. What kind of house would you 
recommend me to construct? I have a well- 
drained, open, sunny site for the proposed 
erection in my garden, and plenty of space, 
and do not mind a fair outlay of money.— Vitis. 

# * # For the growth of late Grapes—that is, 
Grapes that have to be ripened between mid¬ 
summer and the end of September and October— 


DRESSING STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

I Although some still cling to the barbarous 
plan of cutting all the foliage off their Straw¬ 
berry-beds, I am glad to find that a more 
rational plan is gradually taking its place ; for 
I it must be obvious to all who study the effect 
I which such a proceeding must have on the 

S lants, that they are running a great risk of 
estroy ing their chances of a crop for next season 
! altogether, as when a plant is defoliated it must 



Section of a span-roofed late vinery. 


a span-roofed house, as shown in the annexed 
illustration, is the best. It should stand with 
its ends facing north and south, in which position 
it receives the light most equally. The Vines 
are planted inside the house, but the roots have 
free access to the outside border as well. This 
is easily secured by building the side walls with 
openings in the form of arches. The best plan 
and the cheapest, generally speaking, is to 
employ a respectable professional horticultural 
builder and engineer to carry out the plans 
according to order. As is shown in the annexed 
illustration, ample heating power and means of 
ventilation are provided, and the dimensions of 
the vinery or vineries can bo determined by the 
space at command, and the amount of money to 
be spent. In a general sense, late Grapes do 
best in wide, lofty houses, because they allow of 
a greater extension of wood aud foliage, and 
they can be maintained at a more even tempera¬ 
ture, owing to the greater bulk of air which they 
contain. 


5632.— Small birds and Gooseberries. 
—A friend of mine the other day described to 
me his method of protecting Gooseberry-bushes 
from the attacks of small birds, as complained 
of by Mr. Todd, and which my friend says he 
has always found to be most effectual. He 
prunes the bushes early, and immediately after¬ 
wards, having attached a piece of cotton thread 
—ball cotton—to the bush about 4 inches above 
ground, he winds this spirally round the bush, 
the spirals being about the same distance— 
4 inches—apart from each other, until the whole 
is enclosed and drawn moderately tight together, 
finishing the ent wining by drawing in the stray 
upper twigs towards the centre ; tne bush, after 
the operation, being somewhat of the shape of a 
Pear. He does not unloose this until the buds 
are fairly broken in the spring, when the whole 
can be disengaged by a few cuts of a knife. As 
to the use of petroleum, I should not advise it. 
—J. M., South Hantx. 

6014.— Grape-Vines In a cool house.—In answer 
to Rev. H. Wilkinson the best time for planting Vines for 
a cool house is November. As to the most hardy and 
suitable kind it is unquestionably the Block Cluster- 
small, but of vastly superior flavour to Block Hamburgh, 
less liable to mildew, and ripening, at the least, a full fort¬ 
night earlier.—E xpbrto Crbdk. 

56S3.— Pruning a Fig-tree.— It would oertainly be 
beneficial to a large Fig-tree to thin out its growth in 
summer to let in the air and sunshine to ripen the wood 
and fruit, but it is too late to be of any servloe now. A 
good thinning next spring would be useful.—E. H. 
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of necessity make a fresh head of leaves before 
the work of filling up its crown with the embryo 
flower-stems, blossoms, &c., can goon; for, if these 
are not formed in autumn, no amount of spring 
sunshine will coax them out the next year. I 
would advise any who have hitherto tried the 
plan to give a fair trial to that of carefully 
preserving all the old foliage until it dies off 
naturally in winter, for even then, when in a 
dried and withered state, it performs the very 
important office of shielding the crowns from 
excessive cold ; but keep the runners cut closely 
off, if not required for increasing the stock, and 
put a good coat of manure between the plants 
before winter comes on, for it serves the double 
purpose of sheltering the roots and feeding them 
at tne same time, and in spring it may be raked 
down and stones and rubbish removed, and a 
good treading to consolidate the soil around the 
crowns will ao a vast amount of good. Young 

S lants that have been put out this season must 
ave all the runners kept cut close off, and the 
soil frequently surface-hoed to promote rapid 
growth. There is a great desire on the part of 
amateur growers to grow some of the largest 
fruiting kinds of this delicious fruit, and those 
who have not yet tried it should get a few roots 
of Noble—one of Mr. Laxton’s best—for it quite 
puts other large Strawberries in the shade. 
Gosport. J. Groom. 


6647.—Vine cuttings.—As a rule, in the vegetable as 
in the animal kingdom, Tike produces like, and it is better 
for propagating purposes to obtain cutting from healthy, 
vigorous plants. At the same time, cuttings taken from 
old Vines, if the latter were healthy and vigorous, would 
make fruitful plants.—E. H. 

-Vines are not propagated entirely by cuttings, but 

are freely increased by means of single eyes, taken off 
with a portion of wood attached. The eyes ought to be 
taken from well ripened young wood, and it would not 
matter much, if the wood was ripe, whether the Vines were 
exhausted ; but Vine-eyes from strong, fruitful Vines 
oould be obtained in any district almost.—J. D. E. 

6662 .— A leaky vinery roof.—A leaky vinery roof 
is always detrimental to the Vines, and it is ruinous if the 
Grapes are required to keep any time. Better take the 
advice of a practical glazier on the spot.—E. H. 

6663 — Treatment of a Strawberry bed.— The 
local gardener's opinion should be allowed to carry weight, 
as he knows the character of the soil, which is what no 
stranger can do. Where the soil is in a healthy state it 
will be better left solid, with a top-dressing, as Strawberries 
do best in firm soil.—E. H. 

5054.— Seedling Plum-trees.— Let the 
seedling Plum trees remain where they are if in a 
suitable position, and bud them near the ground 


next July or August, or whenever suitabl 
buds of a good kind of Plum can be obtained ; 
or they may remain till they fruit without 
budding. This they will do when strong 
enough, probably in the course of three or four 
years. Transplanting when two or three years 
old will hasten the fruiting time.—E. H. 

-They could be left as they are to produce fruit, 

which they would do in four or five years, or lees. Tht y 
may also be used as stocks to bud approved varieties upor. 
The buds may be inserted in July or August in the main 
stem, a few inches above the surface of the ground. — 
J. D. E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

A NEGLECTED VEGETABLE. 
Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery. 
The variety of Celery with bulbous roots, known 
under the name of Celeriac, does not seem to find 
amongst our cultivators generally so much 
favour as it deserves. In Continental lands, 
almost every person having a garden devotes a 
portion of it, according to his wants, to the culti¬ 
vation of this vegetable, which, in a variety cf 
ways, comes into the every-day cookery. It is 
not to be supposed that Celeriac in England will 
become a rival to the far more troublesome 
blanched Celery, although in most gardens a 
patch of ground might be found for its cultiva¬ 
tion. In mid-win ter it would be found a useful 
substitute or addition to the latter, at least in 
the kitchen. The advantages of growing it aro 
that no great breadth of ground is required, for 
every root is usable, which is certainly not the 
case with Celery ; there is also no need of an 
excessive amount of manure, no trenches nor 
earthing up, and no digging down of frozen 
ranges of earth to get it up. 

Sowing and preparing the ground. —The 
seeds are usually sown thinly in boxes in an 
early vinery, or in a pinery, about the end of 
February for the first crop, and again about a 
month later for the main supply, the late sow ing 
being from preference made on a slight hotbed, 
on which the earth is not more than 6 inches 
distant from the glass. The young plants, when 
they have produced a few true leaves, must be 
pricked off on a slight hotbed, keeping them 
near the glass to prevent spindling, or if the 
weather is too severe to permit that to be done, 
into other boxes, putting these on a shelf as near 
the glass as may be. The boxes should have a 
layer of rich manure at the bottom, pressed quite 
firm, no drainage being necessary in the shape 
of potsherds if a few holes or crevices are to be 
found in the bottom. The young plants require 
to be kept close for a few days, and slightly 
shaded during sunshine. Ventilation can be 
given at the back of the frame in quantity pro- 



Common Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery. 


portionate to the amount of warmth outside. 
As the weather becomes more genial the 
plants must be gradually inured to complete 
exposure, preparatory to planting them out. 
A piece ot ground snould be selected as near 
water as possible, or where its irrigation is 
practicable, and having a free and sunny aspect, 
or at least the sun up to mid day. The ground 
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should have been deeply dag daring the autumn 
or early winter months, and have had a good 
dressing of cow or farmyard manure turned into 
i: at that time. Trenching is not desirable when 
ihe subsoil is of a loose, gravelly, or porous 
nature, as in that case the water would sink too 
deeply, causing the rootlets, which under con- 
i rary circumstances would remain small, to 
g'ow large at the expense of the tuber. The 
beds may be formed 4 feet in width, with alleys 
of 2 feet between them, and if the water supply 
bo abundant and the situation a level one, the 
u leys may serve, if they are made slightly con¬ 
cave at the bottom, aa channels for the water, 
which can then be readily thrown over the 
!»' ints with a broad tin plate scoop or shovel. 

his is by far the readiest and cheapest method 
cf watering where no water exists in the garden. 

Planting out. —The plants, being ready for 
thii purpose, must be lifted, with alight balls 
•»f the earth and manure adhering to them, and 
planted out with the trowel, and at about the 
ram j depth as that at which they stood in the 
i o .bod or box. The distance may vary from 
1 f >ot by 1§ feet between the plants and rows 
for the early sowing to 1$ feet between the 
pUnts each way for the later and bigger kinds. 
When the weather is dry daily waterings will 
l>c necessary, given either early in the morning 
or after 3 o’clock, p m. It is essential that the 
pi Ants should be kept growing without check 
till they have reached their full growth ; but in 
moist, rainy weatherno artificial watering will be 
ne jeaasry, as an over-abundance of that, combined 
with much manure, tends to make the tubers 
hollow, and, therefore, liable to rot in winter. 
Twice or thrice, according to the amount of foli¬ 
age on the plants, at intervals of three weeks in 
late summer and autumn, the leaf stalks growing 
« n the shoulders of the tubers must be cut otf 
quite close, avoiding the taking away of too 
iii^ny at one removal, as that would materially 
hinder the continuous development of the root. 

Harvesting and storing.— In October, 
before severe frosts occur, the roots must be 
lifted with the spade ; the smaller roots and all 
the foliage, except the heart leaves, which must 
1 e left untouched, should be trimmed off, and 
then the main roots should be stored in a cellar 
fice from frost, but cool and capable of ventila¬ 
tion ; a little light is also of some moment, as 
the plants during the winter do not go 
completely into a state of inactivity. For the 
information of those who have not a cellar at 
*• rnmand I will describe a method of storing 
" hich I found quite a success in a climate 
where the thermometer often indicated 
2) degs. below zero, Fahr. Trenches were 
*iug in a dry, but not a sunny place, in the 
» he Iter of or near a Fir-tree plantation, to the 
depth of 2$ feet and 4 feet in breadth (less would 
be required here), the earth thrown out being 
packed up at the aides. In this trench Cauli- 
tl jwers that had formed small heads, Couve 
Tronchuda, Parsley, Savoys, Celeriac, Kohl- 
nhi, Carrots, Tarnips, Potatoes, Chicory, Ac., 
were stuck into the ground with their roots and 
t'ps neatly entire. The loss from rotting was 
ulmost nil , and there was no trace of that 
oTensive smell whioh is too perceptible in all 
f. arnes, cellars, and other close-fitting contriv¬ 
ances. The roof was formed of a framework 
« f k ticks covered with reed or rushes, and 
fi i dly with about 1$ feet of Oak leaves. The 
i vmperature was so low that decay was hindered, 
a id the ventilation through such a roof was 
c nstant and sufficient. 

Seed saving. —In the spring, if this is 
adapted, a few of the best formed roots can 
l*e selected, planted in a sunny place in good 
ground, and kept moderately supplied with 
v>-^ter until the seeds approach ripeness. I have 
int observed that repeated cropping of the same 
piece of ground with Celeriac, provided the 
manipulation of the ground was in accordance 
with the requirements of the variety, had a 
detrimental effect on it. As an easily grown 
(fir the cottager the sowings might be made 
under a frame or hand-glass) and, what is of as 
much importance, an easily-preserved and store- 
able vegetable, Celeriac is to be recommended to 
villa gardeners, cottagers, and allotment holders; 
as an article of food of no mean value, as a salad 
material in summer and winter, and as a flavour¬ 
ing substance it stands as high as the poor man’s 
apioe, the Onion. Gardeners and others would, 
by recommending its cultivation and uses, be 
doing an act of kindness to their less experienced 
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or poorer neighbours. It would too, doubtless, 
assist in bringing it into more general culture if 
it were included in lists of vegetables for compe¬ 
tition at provincial horticultural shows. 8. 

5615.— Making a Mushroom-bed.— By 
following the hints given from time to time in 
Gardening I have lieen very successful in 
Mushroom culture. I reserve the horse-drop¬ 
pings for a few weeks in a dry place, and turn 
them over a few times ; then place them in the 
trough in the vinery a foot thick, treading them 
in firmly. Three days after I put in the spawn, 
put on an inch of fine soil, and give tepid water, 
and over with hay. I get abundant crops.— 
Yorkshire. 

- Having abundance of horse manure you 

should have no difficulty in raising heat enough 
in your Mushroom-beds for the spawn to work 
in. I advise you not to use the Moss litter in 
the formation of your beds, but shake it all out, 
and use the droppings only ; it is not necessary 
to mix anything else with them. These should 
be thrown together in a heap and allowed to 
gently heat, which it will do in about a week 
(more or less, according to the size of the heap); 
then turn it, mixing all parts well together. 
Allow it to remain two or three days, then turn 
again. This is to allow all obnoxious gases to 
pass off. If the manure has by this time become 
sweet, make up the Mushroom bed at once ; but 
if it is not turn again, as before, to ascertain if 
it is fit to make up the bed. The smell should 
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be rather pleasant than otherwise, and with 
something of a new hay smell. The sweetening 
process is best done under cover, an open shed 
being the best. If done in the open air a tempo¬ 
rary covering Bhould be provided to keep off 
rain. In making up the bed the material should 
be well trodden or beaten down as the work 
proceeds, and all lumps or flakes broken. After 
the bed is made up insert a teat stick, or, what 
is better for a beginner, a thermometer, to give 
the temperature of the bed. This must be 
watched, and when you find it on the decrease, 
and down ti about 80 degs., or a little less, is a 
good time to insert the Bpawn. Break a cake 
into about eight or ten pieces. These should be 
put'in about 0 inches apart all over the bed, 
closing the manure all around them. This being 
finished, cover up the bed for a few dayB witn 
straw or mats, when the spawn will begin to 
run. The bed must then be covered over with 
about an inch of good loam or garden soil; beat 
it all smooth with the back of a shovel or spade, 
ascertain if the heat of the bed is steady, and 
when you find it again on the decrease cover up 
to keep a steady warmth. The main point to 
be observed in Mushroom growing is to have 
good sweet manure from horses fed on dry food; 
from those that work hard and live well form 
the beat material. If you follow the above 
directions you will not fail in a crop next time. 
—H. B., Fairliyht. 

5669.— Making Asparagus beds.—The 
beat time to plant Asparagus is in April, jus; as 
the growth is on the move. It is more profitable 
to plant in single rows in shallow trenches than 



in the old-fashioned way in beds. Even if three- 
year old plants are used it will not be wise to 
cut any of the produce the first year, if the future 
welfare of the plants is cared for.—E. H. 

-Three year-old plants seldom make satisfactory 

growth ; it is better to get one-year old plants, and have 
them planted in the spring, just os they start into growth. 
I have had the best results by sowing the seeds on the 
prepared beds. 1 f the plants have to be sent a considerable 
distance when they have started they often dry- up, and 
many die out altogether.—J. D. K. 

5640.— Oalery for seed. —The plants 
raised in the open ground are the best to leave 
for seed. Plant in very shallow, unmannred 
trenches, or on the surface in damp land, and 
leave them unblanched ; or, if only a small 
quantity of seeds are wanted, leave a plant 
or two of the sort required at one end of the 
row unblanched, and let it remain for seeding. 
Save seeds from good strains only. Any strain 
the produce of which is liable to wilt or become 
hollow had better be discarded.—E. H. 

Mil.— Planting 1 out Sage cuttings.—The beet 
time to plant Sage cuttings, whsther rooted or not, is in 
March or April.—E. H. 

M81— Onione dying off.—The Onion maggots do 
not attack autumn sown Onions, so the cause of them 
dying off in this case must be sought for in another 
direction. Mildew sometimes attacks young Onions, and 
birds will oooasionaliy pull them up.—E. H. 

HOUSE & WIN DOW GARDENING. 

SWEET FLOWERS IN SIMPLE BUNCHES. 
One of the m&ny good reasons for having one 
sort of flower in a bunch by itself is that it is so 
easily thrown out and renewed when its 
first freshness is gone. The white Pinks 
and the Sweet Brier, in simple, easily- 
washed out glasses, as engraved, are just 
placed in the glasses as they were picked in 
the hand, giving the least possible trouble. 
An elaborate arrangement that takes some 
time is often put off till the flowers are 
beyond beauty both for sight and smell—a 
matter worth remembering in high summer¬ 
time, when flowers fade as quickly as they 
come. - 

6055. — Dracaena In a window. — If the 
Dracaena belongs to the greenhouse section (indivisa, 
for instance, is very nearly hardy) there will be no 
difficulty in keeping it in a north east window. If 
(he leaves are sponged occasionally, and the roots 
kept moist.—E. H. 


Applying stimulants to Chrys¬ 
anthemums. — VVith regard to this 
subject I think there can be very little 
doubt but that a little assistance of some 
kind is, if not absolutely necessary, at any 
rate decidedly advisable before the buds are 
formed. In fact, I do not see how plants that 
were placed in their flowering pots in June 
can possibly be made to dispense with 
something ofthe kind, unless very large pots 
are used, and it is now universally admitted 
that over-potting Chrysanthemums is a grave 
error. I have grown some thousands of these 
plants, chiefly for supplying cut flowers, during 
the last few years, and I always find that two 
or three doses of good guano, sheep’s manure- 
water, or even ammonia, applied just before one 
expects to see the buds, ensures a good “set,” 
for the simple reason that at this stage the 
plants require to be in the fullest possible state 
of ^rigour and progress, while if in the least 
starved many of the buds will go blind, espe¬ 
cially if there are many thrips, Ac., about. Of 
course, it is quite possible to commence the use 
of stimulants too early, and thus defeat the 
very object in view ; but I am thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that the best method iB to use compara¬ 
tively small pots, begin feeding just before the 
buds show, and vary the liquid as much os 
possible afterwards.—B. C. R. 

5512.— Preserved Mock Ginger.— Peel 
the Marrow (green one), and cut the soft parts 
out; cut into small pieces, put into a pan of cold 
water, and let them stay for two days. Change 
the water daily. To every pound of Marrow 
allow 1| lb. of sugar and 1 oz. of whole Ginger, 
the peel and juice of one Lemon, and a teacupful 
of water. Take all the Marrow, Lemon, 
Ginger, and half the quantity of sugar, and boil 
all in a copper preserving pan for twenty 
minutes ; then tnrn it into an earthenware pan 
and let it remain till next day ; then boil with 
the rest of the sugar until the Marrow is per¬ 
fectly clear. Tie down with brandy paper* in 
the ordinary way. If the Marrow is not well 
boiled it will not keep. —Hope. 
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BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
OARDMiwa/ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AH communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton • street, Covent - garden , 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardbnino has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of dale, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the la xdltieh 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

6718.— Stephanotis in winter.— I dull be {(lad to 
know the lowest temperature at which a Stephanotto can 
be kept during the winter?— A Gnu Amateur. 

6719 — Moss on lawn.— Would someone kindly tell 
me the cause of, and cure for. Moss growing all over a 
email lawn ? The eoythe only has been uaed, and the soil 
is day.—A gnus. 

6720. — Clubbing in Cabbages.— will someone 
kindly tell me the cause and remedy, if any, for clubbing 
In Cabbages? All mine hare dubbed dreadfully this 
season.—J. K. Dickie. 

6721. — Moss on a lawn.— Will someone kindly tell 
me what are the best means of getting rid of Mom on an 
old lawn ? It (the Mom) has almost entirely taken the 
plaoe of the Grass.-M. E. H. 

6722 — Fungi on a lawn.— Several large rings of 
Fungi have appeared on my lawn lately. I should be glad 
to know a oure for them, if anyone can kindly oblige me 
with the method?— R. C. Brics. 

6723. — Mignonette.— I have a plant of this 2 feet 
high, whioh was grown in the open garden, and I have 
just potted it up and brought indoors. How ought it to be 
treated during the winter ?—M. T. 

6724. — Hyacinths for pots and glasses. — I 
should be glad to know the names of 12 Hjadnths (single) 
most suitable for pot culture, also 12 suitable for glam 
culture for window decoration ?—X. Y. Z. 

6725. — Boses for a heated greenhouse.— I have 
heated with a flue a greenhouse, 12 feet by 7 feet. What 
two kinds of Roses should I plant on the 12 feet back wall ? 
Would like one Tea Rose,— Dundee Worth. 

6728.—Hoses for a hedge, —To form a hedge about 
6 feet high for shelter aaroM my garden what kinds will be 
best, and what should be done to the land previously ? 
Good, loamy soil, with olay bottom.— Cumberland. 

6727. — Deutzla not flowering.— I should be glad to 
know how to treat a Deutzia that has not flowered since it 
was brought to town, three or four years ago ? It is in a 
conservatory, whioh is heated during the winter.— Hops. 

6728. -Raising Iris from seed.— Will someone 
kindly tell me if l sow the seed of the English Iris (Iris 
xiphloides) how long it would be before they would flower, 
ftnd^ when should I sow the seeds, and how to treat them ? 

5729.—Is a Bouvardla a half-hardy plant?— 
On page 395 of G aborning, September 29th, "J. O. C." 
says a Bouvardla is not a half-hardy plant. Will “ J. C. C." 
kindly inform me what to a half-hardy plant ? — J. 
Harrison. 

6730. — Carnations for exhibition.— Will someone 
kindly give the names of six or eight good kinds of bizarre 
Carnations, and tell me how to grow them and others for 
exhibition ? I have a greenhouse and two small frames. 
—Joseph Dove. 

6731. — Striking herbaceous Calceolarias.— in 
Oardenino, July 14th, 1888, page 242, "Murton,” Norwloh, 
Norfolk, states his experience about striking these plants. 
Will " Murton ” kindly tell me when he pots them up?— 
Constant Reader. 

6782.— Pressing flowers. —Would some reader of 
Gardining kindly inform me of the best way of pressing 
flowers ? I have tried Pansies, Pelargoniums, &o., between 
the covers of books, and also with blotting-paper, without 
suooess.— An Irish Invalid. 

6733. — Flowers for small, unheated green¬ 
house.— Are there any creepers or plants whioh would 
bear bright flowers in winter in a greenhouse (north-west 
aspeot), without any heat? If so, I should be muoh 
obliged for their names.—A gnes. 

6734. — Treatment of Pentstemons.— Will any 
reader of Gardening please to give me information as to 
the treatment of Pentstemons? What distance from 
eaoh other they should be planted, Ac. ? Will they do in 
pots, or are they best in beds ?— Sinrx. 

6735. — Flowering Perpetual Carnations.— Will 
anyone kindly tell me if young plants of Perpetual Car¬ 
nations will flower this winter ? They have just been 
brought in from a nursery, and are in 5-inch pots ; they 
are at present in a oold frame.— Tinocil 

6788.— Fairlelgh Prolific Damson.— Would Mr. 
Groom kindly inform me whether the Fairleigh Prolific is 
a Damson that could be grown oo walls ? My garden is 
almost surrounded by walls, and I cannot spare room in 
the open for the larger fruits.— North Derbyshire. 

6737.— Plants and gas.— Is there any way of keeping 
plants (ohiefly bedding Pelargoniums) alive during the 
winter in a house where a great deal of gaa to used? There 
to no conservatory or greenhouse of any kind. I have 
tried several plans, whioh have all toiled.—M. T. 
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6738. — Large Figs.— During the last ten days I have 
picked from a tree, outdoors, 60 Figs whioh weighed over 
12$ lbs., or a $ lb. each. Is not this a large size? The 
tree is on a west wall, and within 100 yards of the eea (the 
Figs are usually equally large).—J. A., Swanage, Dorset. 

6739. — Artificial manure for Roses.— What to the 
best artificial manure for Roses? I cannot obtain any stable- 
manure, and being fond of Roses wish to grow them well; 
but, of course, cannot do so without some kind of manure. 
My garden soil is a rather heavy loam, with clayey subsoil. 
—Srnex. 

6740. —Vines and other plants in a cool house. 
—In a small span-roofed oool house, about 14 by 14 feet, 
how many Vines can I plant, and what other plants can I 
expect to do well with them ? The house is a portion shut 
off from a larger house, so that only one end Is available. 
—G. F. A. 

6711.—Plants for conservatory.—I have a lean- 
to conservatory, facing east, and there is no sun on it, 
except in early morning. I have great difficulty in getting 
anything to bloom in it. Can anyone kindly tell me what 
would be likely to suooeed in it ? I oan heat It in the 
winter.— Nemo. 

6742.— Roses on a trellis.— I have a pieoe of trellis- 
work, 6 feet high, 18 feet wide, facing south. Could I 

f row Roses against it? If so, what kinds would do best ? 

live about half-mile from the town of Trowbridge. Any 
information as to the growing of same would be gratefully 
received.— Sinex. 

6743.—White Jasmine not flowering.—I planted 
two white Jasmines eight years ago, and have them 
trained up an oriel window, with a south-east exposure, 
but they have never shown flower. Oan anyone tell me 
the reason, or kindly say what treatment would bring 
flowers ?-J. C. B. 

6744.— Pickling red Cabbage.— Will "Ferndale 
the First,*’ see Gardrning, Oct. 6th, page 412, kindly give 
me the quantity of spices and their names, also the 
quantity of salt, to be used to a given weight of red Cab¬ 
bage ? An excess of any of these ingredients may spoil the 
whole.— Housekeeper. 

6745.—Planting out a Marechal Niel Rose.— 
I have a Mart ihal Kiel Rose in a pot, whioh I want to plant 
out against a south wall 6 feet high. Would now be a 
good time to do so, and what after treatment would it 
require? The garden soil to of the nature of ordinary 
potting soil.— Reading. 

5746.— Roses for a cold greenhouse —How 
many Rose-trees and what sorts wilt best suit to plant on 
a 17 feet back wall of lean-to oold house? The natural 
earth was damp and oold, so I have taken it away, and 
will fill up the vacancy with suitable kind if I know what 
to use.— Dusdsr North. 

6717.— Fruit-trees on Oak fences.— My garden, a 
small one, to bounded on the north, south, and east by Oak 
fencing, 4 feet 6 inches high. I should like to know 
whether fruit-trees could be grown against the fencing to 
advantage, and if so, what sorts ? The soil to heavy ; 
locality, Crouch End.—R. J. 

5748.— Uses of glazed frames.—I have three 
wooden frames about 7 feet or 8 feet long, and 3 feet wide 
eaoh, glazed with dulled or obscured glass. As I have no 
use for them, would they do as tops for a frame or small 
greenhouse, and, if so, what plants would be likely to 
thrive under suoh glass ?—J. B. 

6749.— Bougainvillea glabra and Stephanotis 
in a cool bouse. —Will someone please to say if this 
Bougainvillea will grow well in a oool noose (as mentioned 
by “B. C. R.,” in Gardening, Sep. 29th, on page 402)? I 
find it catalogued by good firms as a stove climber; also 
say if Stephanotis will flourish in a oool house ?—C. F. A. 

6750.—A weedy lawn.— I have a small lawn, quite 
level, and well kept; half of It was laid with very ooarse 
turf, crammed with weeds. It is Impossible to clear it 
with hand work. If I were to oover it thlokly with salt in 
dry weather and in spring sow it, would the seed oome up, 
or would the salt have damaged the ground too muoh ?— 
F. K. H. 

6751.—A plague of Daisies.—I shall feel obliged if 
someone will give me a little advioe as to the treatment 
of my lawns, for I And that although I apply lawn sand to 
them every spring, and they are frequently mown, yet 
Daisies seem to be continually spreading, and threaten to 
eradicate the Grass itself. Is there any application whioh 
will be effective to destroy them ?—A Constant Rkadrr. 

5752.—Roses blooming in winter.—I am putting 
up a lean-to glasshouse, and desire to have Roses blooming 
in winter for market. Will someone kindly name three of 
the hardiest and best varieties, distinot colours, and most 
suitable to have with their roots in an outside border ? 
What size plants, and when should they be planted to 
bloom this winter? Will sea air be any detriment to their 
growth with the roots outside ?— Amateur. 

5753. — Treatment of alpine Auriculas. — I 
bought a lot of alpine Aurionlas from a florist the other 
day, which are very wet, and the pots are covered with 
green slime. I want to keep them in a oold greenhouse, 
and shall be obliged if you will inform me whether I shall 
be doing right in washing the outsides of the pots, and 
whether the plants should be kept in a damp or dry state 
through the winter. Any hints on the culture of the plant 
will be weloome?— Reading. 

6754.—Wintering Pelargonium and Calceo¬ 
laria cuttings.— Would some reader of Gardbnino, 
who has tried the plan, kindly give me hto opinion of 
storing bedding Pelargonium and Calceolaria cuttings in 
Mom during the winter ? How long should the cuttings 
have been struok before rolling them in the Mom ? Should 
there be any soil left around the roots ? And how olomly 
might they be packed together, and in what light and 
temperature should they be kept ?—H. C. V. 

6766.—Roses and shrubs in a olay soil.— My 
garden soil is a clay. I have mixed road sorapings with it. 
The ground in question, formerly an old puture, to in 
an open situation on a hill, not muoh exposed; locality, 
Oarsnalton. I should like to know of some good hardy 
free-flowering Room that would do well; and also would 
the following shrubs be likely to suooeed— viz., RibM, Lilac, 
single Pink May, Syringa, Ailantus, Arbutus, Laurustinus, 
Austrian Pine, Laurel, Gum Oistus, and Butcher’s Broom ? 
—0. L. J. 


6756. — Vines in a greenhouse.—I intend to build 
a small greenhouse to aooommodate about three Grape 
Vines. Could any of your readers give me a few hints as 
to the dimensions required by the Vines inside, and by 
their roots ontside ? Also in what way the ground should 
be prepared for their roots ? Could a few ordinary green¬ 
house plants be kept in the same bouse, especially in 
winter and spring, as I have been told that Vines injure 
flowers ? Should the roots be planted inside tbe green¬ 
house or outside ?—W. R. 

6757. -Roses for buttonholes.—Will “J. C. C.” 

kindly say what two Roses he would recommend me to 

lane to obtain the greatest number of flowers for button- 
oles from ? Tbe Roses need not necessarily be large. I 
should like one light and the other dark. The situation is 
a wall facing east, open to ths south, protected on north 
side; soil, clay; climate rather damp and oold. I have a 
Gloire de Dijon thriving on tbe spot, and should like to 
plant a Rose on eaoh side of it. I have not room for more. 
Thanks in anticipation.— Rawdox. 

6768. —Growing a whit© Hawthorn hedge.— 
Would someone kindly inform me if I oould grow a White 
Hawthorn hedge in the following manner? I propose to 
gather the fruits of the Hawthorns, and sow them in a 
well-manured trench round my garden, which to qnits 
open. If the above oan be done with suooess it would be 
a great saving to me, as the work would be pastime. 
When should I gather the seed, and how would it be 
treated previous to sowing, and when would I sow and 
treat after the Medlings are up?— An Amatrur. 

6769. —Destroying Daisies in Grass.— I have two 
large Grass plots, they have been laid down for eight years 
from turf sods off tbe road sides, and have been out 
regularly with a lawn-mower, and are In very good con¬ 
dition, with the exoeption that the Daisies spread more 
and more eaoh season, and after the Gram has been out 
for a few days you can hardly see anything but Daisy- 
leaves. Can someone kindly give me a remedy for this ? 
As I am afraid, if nothing is done to stop their further 
spreading, the plots will be spoilt altogether by the 
Daisies.— Rbd Hill. 

6760.— Unsatisfactory Roses.— Would “j. O. G.” 
kindly give me information as to the following matter :— 
Last year I purchased some Rose-trees ; they have bloomed 
very well, but they remain very dwarf, having made no 
growth at all. Is that on aooount of tbe stock they are 
budded on? If so, oan I take outtings of them which 
would grow differently, as what I want to a row of nioe 
bush Roses. The kinds I have are Abel Carriers, A. K. 
Williams, Le Havre, Baroness Rothschild, Merveille de 
Lyon, La Franoe, A. Oolomb, Captain Christy, Duke of 
Edinburgh. Can I strike Rose cuttings in the open?— 
Sbnrx. 

6761 —Chrysanthemums not budding.—I have 
twenty 10-inch pots of Chrysanthemums, line foliaged, 
strong planes, 2$ to 3$ high, whioh have as yet no flower 
buds on them. Seeing the growth so strong I gave no 
artificial manure. I have also a lot whioh I planted in the 
ground, intending to ran the spade round them when 
budded, and pot them up according to instruction in 
Gardening. Is there a ohanoe of both lots still budding 
and flowering if put into a oold lean-to greenhouse, 17 feet 
long by 7 feet wide, intended for them ? There is no artificial 
heat in, will it do without it? I shall lift them in mean¬ 
time.— Dundbs North. 

5762.—Clematis not flowering.— Several plants of 
Clematis, growing against a wooden fence, over whioh the 
indigenous Clematis flourished luxuriantly, have not 
bloomed this season. Is it beoause of their being smothered 
with other foliage ? They were certainly very orowded. 

I am thinking or planting them this autumn about 4 feet 
in front of it, and to carry them to the fenoe on some kind 
of arch. I should be glad to know what material the 
arches should be made of—wooden hooping, galvanised 
wire, or trellis work of some kind ? At what distance from 
eaoh other may they be planted? Being opposite the 
dining-room window, would they not show off better 
If trained obliquely ? If so, at what angle with the front 
of the border?— E. G. W. 

6763.— Unsatisfactory Grapes.— I shall be glad If 
some experienced Grape grower will kindly give me his 
advioe on the following matter. For several years past I 
have had good crops of Grapes in my vinery, and the fruit 
both in size and flavour has been excellent: but this year, 
without any apparent cause, none of the fruit to of the usual 
quantity, many of the bushes being imperfectly formed, and 
the berries small and lacking both in colour and flavour. 
The house is heated with iron hot-water pipes. My gar¬ 
dener professes to blame the sunless summer; but I think 
the fault must be more or less hto own, for he oan regulate 
the temperature of the house as he likes. He has been 
several years in my service. 1 think the Blaok Hamburgh 
and the Alicante have suffered more than the white Grapes. 
Would it be a good plan to give a dressing to the roots of 
bone-dust, crushed bones, or anything else, and if so, 
when should it be applied ? I may say I have plenty of 
liquid and stable-manure. —An Old Subscriber. 

5764. — Medicinal properties of plants. — 
Would it be possible to spare a oorner in Gardening now 
and then for information as to the medicinal properties 
of herbs and flowers ? There to much that to to be learned 
of the value of “ simples.” The matter has more especi¬ 
ally been brought to my mind by hearing of a very simple, 
and apparently effectual, remedy for rheumatism—the 
common roadside plant, with the appearance of a speoiee 
of Chrysanthemum, called Artemisia Absinthium. I am 
told some use a deooction—or what the French would oall 
a “ tisane”—" a handful of the tops of the plant to a quart 
of boiling water” ("like yon would make tea”); others 
" boil the green plant, stalk, heads, leaves, and all.” The 
effect to strongly sudoriflo, and cares a ehiil. This plant's 
English name, aooording to Miller, is ‘‘Absinth—Common 
Wormwood—Old Woman,” as distinot from " Bothem- 
wood” (Artemisia Abrotanum), "Boy’s Love,” and other 
names so oommonly seen in the cottager’s garden, and 
invariably included in the Sunday posy. The common 
Yellow Broom, which grows wild, is a most efficacious 
remedy for dropsy. The Meadow Sweet (Spirwv Ulmaria) 
to known by the_poor in some parts fused as a decoctions) 
as a oure for English cholera. Many more instanoe 
might be given ; and this knowledge would not only be 
interesting, but might at times, In remote and ssoluded 
districts, be of value.— Bile. 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

6785.—An artificial manure (J. The sample 
of artificial manure sent is sulphate of ammonia, a power¬ 
ful and useful plant stimulant, if applied with oare. A 
safe proportion to use would be half an ounoe well stirred 
into a gallon of water. 

6766.—Mildew on Boees (K. L. K .).—Dust the 
leaves over freely with flowers of sulphur, or syringe with 
a mixture of sulphide potassium and water, in the propor¬ 
tion of half an ounoe to a gallon of water, which should be 
kept well stirred when using. 

6707.—Celery diseased (H. E. If.;.— The Celery is 
badly attacked by a mioroeoopic Fungus, named Puooinia 
apil. To lessen the growth of the parasite destroy the 
affeoted plants, and, if convenient, oease growing Celery 
on the same spot for a season or two. This disease is fre¬ 
quent on Celery.—W. G. 8. 

6768 —Unhealthy Odontogloesums (Grove).— 
I oan only attribute your failure to the use of paraffin oil 
to them. I may be wrong, but in my little experience 
with this 1 have invariably come to grief, and I therefore 
hate it, and may be somewhat prejudiced; but I should 
as readily drink it as use it for Odontogloesums What 
oould they require such treatment for ?—M. B. 

6769. —Unfruitful Pear-tree (P. C.).— The cause of 
file unfruitfulness is that roots probably require lifting and 
replanting in good loamy soil. This may be done now ; 
also the Pear-tree in question may be of a bad, unfruitful 
sort. If so, it should, if healthy, be headed back, and 
grafted in April next with such a kind as Marie Louise or 
Winter Nelis, both Pears of the highest excellence. 

6770. —Treatment of Sobralla macrantha 
(II. M. G .).—I am not a believer in Orchid pruning. If 
your Sobralia requires more root room repot it, or if any 
Of the shoots or leaves are unsightly remove them; but 
what can induce you to want to cut the stems down ? 
The old stems which have flowered will not do so any 
more, but whilst the foliage is good they are ornamental. 
—Matt. Bramble. 

6771. —Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums becoming 
spotted (J. L. N .).—'The probability is that the Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums have had too much water occasion¬ 
ally. This, with a oold, damp, and stagnant atmosphere, 
quickly produces “spot/* Keep the plants now in a com¬ 
fortably warm, light, airy house, and be very oareful not 
to over water. 8ome of the worst-affected leaves might 
be ploked off and destroyed by burning. 

6772. — Grapes shrivelling (7/. E. 37.;.— This is, 
no doubt, a oase of what is called “ shanking,” a disease 
generally brought about by a stagnant condition of the 
roots from the presence of oold and ungenial soil around 
them. Examine the Vine border, and take up the roots 
now if the soil is exhausted, and replant them in good, 
turfy loam and a little mortar rubbish and some crushed 
bones; also see that the drainage is efficient. Do not 
over-crop the Vines another year. 

6773. —Pears and Apples for cooking and 
dessert (Red HiU).— The Pear Beurrg Diel is a dessert 
kind, ripening in Ootober and November. Beurr* 
d’Amaulis is an excellent early dessert Pear, ripening in 
September. Dutoh Codlln Apple, a fine, large, kitchen 
Apple, in use in August and September ; Golden Pippin, 
a very fine dessert Apple, in use from November to March ; 
Mere de Manage, a large and excellent kitchen Apple, in 
use from Ootober to March ; Adam’s Pearmain, an excel¬ 
lent dessert Apple, in use from December to February. 

6774. —Pears cracking (Mary M. Allen).— Crooking 
is very prevalent in some kinds of Pears this season, and 
that may be accounted for in some measure by the 
unusually oold and wet summer we have experienced. 
Canker is also oaused often when the roots of the trees 
get down into a cold and wet subsoil. The remedy then 
is to lift and replant the roots near the surface in a well- 
drained border of loamy soil. It may be done now. If 
the Pear is worked on an unsuitable stock that, too, will 
cause canker. For this there is only one remedy, and 
that is to destroy the plants and plant healthy young ones. 


6776.—Cattleyas and Leellas for flowering 
at this season (Amateur).— These plants thrive well 
in the intermediate house or ordinary stove, and will 

G ow with Ferns and ornamental-leaved plants ; but when 
flower they should be arranged in a part of the house 
by themselves, in order to prevent water from the syringe 
reaching the blooms. The following kinds may be 
depended upon for flowering from now to the end of the 
year: Cattleya eldorado, Gaskelliana, Loddigeei, Peroival- 
iana, Bowringeana, Trianae; of Leslies, elegans, prostane, 
and PeiTeni. These will form a nice addition to any 
stove, and are especially valuable as being autumn and 
winter bloomers.— Matt. Bramble. 


6776. — Heating small conservatories and 
greenhouses (J. A. Sawyer).— Your drawing is a very 
intelligent and correct interpretation of the text of my 
reoent articles on this subject in Gardening. An improve¬ 
ment, however, will be made by lengthening the nozzle on 
top of cylinder. It may be made 4 inches long with 
advantage. Otherwise everything is as it should be. The 
oost will depend on the materials you have at hand and 
oan work in. or that you can piok up cheap at any old 
stores or building yard. If you manage this judioiously 
the whole of the materials should not cost you more than 
16s. or 20s. ; but if you have to buy everything first-hand 
they will oost from 80s. to 40s.—J. G. S. 

6777. — Pruning and manuring fruit-trees 
(A. B. C., Somerset).— Old bushes of Currants and Goose¬ 
berries may be pruned as soon os their leaves have fallen 
off. When birds au troublesome, however, it is perhaps 
better to leave the pruning of the Gooseberries until the 
spring. The young Peach-trees oan have any superfluous 
snoots removed at the end of this month, leaving all 
shortening back of the growth until the spring. Pears 
should be pruned as soon as the leaves fall off, and if the 
soil is poor a coating of half-deoayed stable manure may 
With advantage be applied to it, and be lightly turned in 
with a fork ; or some of the old exhausted soil may be 
removed from the border and be replaced with some good 
?reeh turfy loam. Now is a good time to do this. 


6778. — Splitting or cracking in Grapes (E. F. 
Tanner).— This nearly always arises from defective venti¬ 
lation of the vinery early in the morning. When this is 
neglected, the stagnant moisture settles about the 
bunohes, and the heat from the sun and damp atmo¬ 
sphere oauses the berries to scald or split. It is best 
avoided by keeping the hot-water pipes or flue in the 
vinery oomfortably warm all night long, and always to 
have a little air left on at the top of the house all night. 
This will keep up a bright, buoyant atmosphere around 
the Grapes, and tne mischief will then soon cease. 

6779. —Chrysanthemum leaves turning brown 
(’Cusco;.—From the appearance of the leaves sent we 
should think the plants have been over-dosed with too 
strong liquid-manure, and another cause may be that the 
plants have been standing too closely together. This often 
causes the leaves to turn of a bad oolour and die off. And, 
again, the plants may at some time or other have been 
allowed to suffer for want of sufficient water at the roots. 
This is more likely to happen in a showery season than in 
a dry one, as plants like Chrysanthemums, when in active 
growth, want lots of water, and they are sometimes really 
suffering for want of it when the soil in the pots 
appears moist at the top; the leaves now are in most oases 
evidently gone beyond recovery. 

6780. — Thrlps on Orchids.— Nil Desperandum 
hails from a place well-known to me as being formerly the 
home of a very fine oolleotion of Orohids, and I am glad to 
seethe shades arising again into reality. Your Orohids 
belong to genera whioh usually do not suffer from 
fumigation ; but this I always advise being done lightly, 
and upon several oocasions. The plants, however, snould 
be washed with soft-soap and water, in which should be 
used some Tobacco juioe. It occurs to me that the plants 
may have been kept too warm, as thrips usually attack 
plants when in too hot or dry an atmosphere, and it 
requires strict watchfulness and care to keep this, the 
worst of all pests, away, as they permanently disfigure 
the foliage upon whioh they fill themselves.—M. B. 

6781. —Tea Roses for pot-culture and plant 
ing out (A Young Gardener).— You do not say how 
many out of the 24 sorts named you would like for grow¬ 
ing in pots, so I have made a selection of 12 suitable 
kinds. These are: Safrano, 2 ; Devoniensis, 1 ; Catherine 
Mermet, 1; Souvenir de Paul Ndron, 1; Isabella Sprunt, 1; 
Adam, 1; Jean Ducher, 1 ; Letty Coles, 1 ; Madame 
D. H. Joseph, 1; Distinction, 1; Madame Margottln, 1. To 
cover the remaining part of the roof of your house, you 
should seleot Reine Marie Henriette, Cheehunt Hybrid, 
and Safrano. You did quite right in planting another 
Martohal Niel to take the place of the one which you say 
begins to show' signs of canker, only it Is a pity you did 
no: plant it on the other side of the house, where it might 
have had a border of fresh soil prepared for it. It is not 
too late to do so now. The other olimbing varieties 
whioh I have named would be more likely to succeed in 
the border now occupied by the Marshal.—J. C. C. 

6782. — Cattleya Mendeli and Odontoglos- 
sum Bosel mafus (G. D.).— Your Cattleya Mendeli 
should be finishing up its growth, and, provided every¬ 
thing is in a healthy condition about them, they should 
not be repotted now. If they require a larger pot, it 
should be given towards the end of spring, just when the 
new roots begin to show. Great care should be taken 
over this performance, for if the plants have been growing 
well, in all probability the roots will have attached them¬ 
selves to the inside of the pot, and to avoid breaking these 
roots, I advise the pot to be carefully broken into pieces 
from the outside. The soil to use for this and other 
Cattleyas of the same type is good peat-fibre, from which 
all the fine particles have been shaken, to which may be 
added a small portion of chopped Sphagnum Moss ; the 
pots should be drained well. Thus treated, Cattleyas may 
remain in the Bame pots several years, during which time 
each spring should see a renewal of the surface, and any 
sour or decomposed material should at the same time be 
removed, taking care not to injure the roots. Cattleya 
Mendeli flowers in May and June; it succeeds in the 
Brazilian or intermediate house, and you will be quite 
correct in putting it in your stove. Odontogloseum 
Rossi majua.—Thfe should now be showing flow'er, and 
if properly managed it will continue in bloom for months. 
Peat fibre and Sphagnum Moss in equal parts suits it well, 
with ample drainage. It delights in the coolest of oool 
treatment, but enjoys sunshine and light. This species 
will not thrive in your stove ; it will be too hot.—M. B. 

5783.— Potato questions.— 1st, What Sir Walter 
Raleigh said about the Potato, or, if mentioned in his pub¬ 
lished works—which? Or, if copied by any modern 
authors, name of publication ? 2nd, What King of France 
wore the blooms of the Potato as a buttonhole bouquet ? 
And what special enaotments he made to popularise the 

S lant ? 3rd, Who it was that disoovered the disease or 
light to be caused by a mioroscopio Fungi, and the botanioa i 
name of the same ? 4th, If anyone has yet found out 
where the spores of the Fungi formerly referred to come 
from ? In other words—where or how does it exist the 
other 10 or 11 months of the year ?—A. F. M. 

[ We could answer your letter in detail, if we had time, 
but we find there are only twenty-four hours to the day, 
even when we work all night The answers, too, would, we 
fear, occupy too much space to suit all our readers, and 
we know that we hare other correspondents to answer, for 
the Post Office, authorities often send a special messenger 
simply to deliver the boxes and packages of correspondents 
who desire names for flowers, fruit, and Fungi. You trill 
find a great deal about the early history of the Potato 
Fungus in the Yol. I. qf the “ Journal of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society ,” andin a small cheapbook published by Mac¬ 
millan, London, called “ Diseases of Field and Garden 
Crops." In the latter you will see all about the spores 
and how some people believe they pass the winter, and 
where and how they were first seen. As for Sir Walter 
Raleigh and the Kings of France, and their apocryphal 
bouquets and their enactments, you may possibly find 
something in De Candolle’s “ Origin of Cultivated 
Plants," but we have no time to refer. You might write 
to the Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, Vic¬ 
toria-street, Westminster. A few years ago voluminous 
papers were laid before this Society about Raleigh and his 
Potatoes, and no doubt semsthing valuable has been 
published, although tee possess no copy qf anything. The 
last name of the Fungus we heard of is Phytophthora in- 


festans, but the Fungus may have been renamed since we 
made our note, as botanists, who can do nothing else, are 
very fond of inventing new names for plants and parts 
of plants. They are 'like pirates who seize islands, ire., 
and give them new names.— W. G. 8.J 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— W. z. B.— 1, Begonia metallioa ; 

2, Begonia nitida.- Hilda.— Flower, Gladiolus Brench- 

leyensis; Fern, Nephrodium molle corymbiferum; Creep¬ 
ing plant, Tradeeoantia discolor. Please number speci¬ 
mens in future.- W. B .—Letter arrived, but no enclosure 

of plant specimens.—Mona.—Impossible to name from 

specimens eo dried up.- Amateur and W. Giles. - 

Insufficient specimens.- Edith E. Tupholme, Horace, 

and A. Boyle.— Clary (Salvia Solaria); propagated by 

seed.- John Proctor. — 6, Adiantum excisum ; 7, 

Aeplenlum cicutarium; 8 and 9, Lastrea species.- Scotia. 

Specimens insufficient.- William Henrys. — Maiden¬ 
hair-Tree (Salisburia adiantifolia). - Amateur. — 1, 

Apparently Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea); but leaf 
only sent; 2, Ewers’ Stone crop (Sedum Ewersi). 

N aming fruit.— Readers who desire our help In 
naming fruit trill kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and sue qf the same Kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often knovm to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names Of fruits.- M. F. IF.—Pear, Ne PlusMeuris. 

- Mrs. Clay.— Prune Damson.- E. M. Ellis.— Pears; 

1, Brown Beurrd ; 2, Winter Nelis.- Mcmmouth .—Letter 

has arrived, but no Pears. Warwick. —Plum, Washing¬ 
ton. Amateur.— Apple too muoh decayed to name 

aoonrately.- John Stewart. —Fruit of the Many-flowered 

Aronia (Pyrus floribunda). 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Founder.— Refer to advertisement columns.- E. P .— 

Pick the largest of the Spinach leaves each time of gather¬ 
ing. Mrs. Ada H. Cox.— A not unusual form of Sun¬ 
flower that will produce seed in due course. G. 

Williams, Treorky.— Your better plan would be to consult 

a lawyer-IF. P.— We do not understand query about 

Broad Beans.- J. U. —The Gardenia requires to be 

placed now in well-heated house.- E. C. ViUiers.— Lift 

the roots of the Pear-tree now.- Hope.— The Everlasting 

flowers you mean are annuals.- Arbre.— Apply to a 

dealer in lamps.- Bala, North Derbyshire , ana Doe Hay. 

—Apply to any good fruit-tree nurseryman. 


Severe weather In Yorkshire.—I have seen no 
remark as to the severity of the weather in this neigh¬ 
bourhood last Monday night, October 1st. We had a slight 
frost on Sunday night, but nothing to do great harm, 
although it killed the Frenoh Beans and Scarlet Runners: 
but on the Monday night we had it with moet unusual 
severity, the thermometer falling to 15 degs. or 17 degs. 
of frost. This was marked on two registering ther¬ 
mometers, in Gargrave, North, and in Craven, North-West 
Division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, being about 
860 feet above the sea. This not only killed everything, 
but has spoilt all the fruit still left out. The Apples are 
entirely done for.—J. N. Preston, Flasby Hall, Gargrave , 
Leeds. 

Catalogues received.— Catalogue qf Rosts. Wm. 

Paul and Bone, Waltham Cross, Herts.- Dutch Bulbs 

and Various Flower Roots. W. H. Hudson, West Green- 
road, Tottenham, London, N. 


"Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Part*- 

Price 6 d .; post free. Id: 

“ The Garden " Monthly Parts.— This Journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price Is. 6 d.; post free, 1 s. 9 d. 

“ Farm and Home ” Monthly Parts. — This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Paris, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price 6 d.; post free, Id. 

“ Hardy Flowers.” — Giving descriptions of upwards 
qf thirteen hundred qf the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is. ; post free. Is. 8 d. 

“The Garden Annual for 1888.”— Contains a 
Complete List of over 7,600 Country Seats, Occupiers, and 
Gardeners in the United Kingdom. There is also the best 
Trade List published, corrected to date. Price Is. ; Ip 
post. Is. 3d. 

London J 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.G. 


DUTOH BULBS. 

Great Unreserved Bales in lota to suit large and small buyers 
Three times a-week. 

lyTESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will sell 

by Auction at their Great 8ale Rooms, 67, and 68, Cheap- 
side, London, E.O., every Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
at 11.30 o’clock, each day. Many thousands of first-class 
Hyacinths,Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and other bulbs received 
direct from Holland for unreserved sale. Sixpence remitted 
in stamps will ensure a supply of Catalogues for 12 Sales. 
Commissions for ten shillings and upwards carefully executed, 
and purchases forwarded to all parts of the Kingdom. 

Central Auction Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapslde, London, E.O. 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND. 

Bale* every Monday, Wednesday, and Satu&day, in 
large and small lets, to suit all buyers. 

MR- J- C. STEVENS win SELL by AUC- 

-Lu. TION at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Coven t- 
garden, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, at Half- 
past Twelve o’olock precisely each day, first olasa consign¬ 
ments of Hvadnths, iTulips, Crocuses, and other Bulbs, arw 
riving daily from well-known farms in Holland. 

On view mornings of Sale and Oatalogucshad. 
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BOSES. 

ROSES IN TOWN GARDENS. 

I so often notice queries in Gardening relating 
to this subject that I hope that the result of 
fifteen years’ experience in growing Roses in and 
near London will not be unacceptable to the 
readers of this popular paper. To begin with, I 
cannot say that my observations would justify 
the statement that Roses are good town plants ; 
quite the reverse. But, although at one time I 
had nearly arrived at the conclusion that they 
could not be cultivated successfully in an atmo¬ 
sphere at all impregnated with smoke, further 
experiencahas given me the belief that there are 
very few places where at any rate two or three 
varieties, and those of the best and most useful, 
cannot be induced to grow and bloom to some 
extent in a satisfactory manner. All those who 
have read Dean Hole’s delightful “Book About 
Roses” will remember his dictum to the effect 
that if ever he were condemned, for any manner 
of crime, to be allowed to grow only one kind of 
Rose for the future, he would request, on leaving 
the dock, to be supplied with a strong plant of 
Gloire de Dijon.— Therein the Dean of 
Rochester showed his intimate knowledge of 
the queen of flowers, for of all tho varieties that 
were ever raised not one can equal or approach 
the “ Glory ” in vigour, hardiness, floriferous- 
ness, and general usefulness. If any kind of 
Rose will grow in an unfavourable situation it 
is this, and I would at any time undertake to 
not only grow but obtain good blooms from this 
variety where not any ocher six Roses could 
exist for a couple of years. In a Loudon garden 
with which I am well acquainted, only just out¬ 
side the four-mile radius, and exposed to all the 
smoke of New Cross and Deptford, some bushes 
of this exquisite Rose have increased in size and 
vigour annually for the last four years, surpassing 
all other sorts, and during the present unfavour¬ 
able season they have supplied an abundance 
of lovely flowers and buds from tho middle of 
May until the present time. There are, in fact, 
plenty of buds now showing, if the weather will 
only allow them to expand. Of course, they 
have been well looked after in all respects, care¬ 
fully pruned, manured, and so forth, but they 
have well repaid for the trouble expended upon 
them. Next in value to the above stands that 
lovely Noisette, 

Aimee Vi bert. This is one of the most 
free-growing and floriferous of all Roses, and, 
except the foregoing, if any Rose will succeed it 
is this one. The neat, pare white flowers are also 
extremely pretty and useful. The Red Glory 
(Reine Marie Henriette) may be placed next, 
1 think, and then Homcre, Souvenir de la 
Malmaiaon, Paul Ricaut, the Boursault and 
Ayrshire Roses, the Garland, and the common 
Provence or Cabbage, and the White Provence 
kinds Of the Hybrid Perpetuals the following 
are much the best: First selection—Alfred 
Colomb, Dr. Andry,Duke of Edinburgh, General 
Jaoquimenot, John Hopper, Madame Victor 
Verdier, Madame H. Jamain, Paul N6ron, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Senateur Vaisse, and 
Victor Verdier. Second—Abel Carrier©, Abel 
Grand, Marshal Vaillaut, Beauty of Waltham, 


Camille Bernardin, Charles Lefebvre, Dupuy 
Jamain, Francois Michelon, J. S. Mill, Jules 
Margottin, La France, Marie Rady, Madame 
C. Joigneaux, Monsieur Etienne Dupuy, Paul 
Jamain, Pierre Notting, Princess Mary, and 
Star of Waltham. All these may, with a 
moderate amount of care and skill, be grown 
more or less successfully in the suburbs of any 
large town, provided the position is fairly open, 
so that the plants may receive, a moderate 
amount of light, sunshine, and air. In email 
and confined town gardens that are shaded or 
blocked in by high buildings it is impossible to 
induce Roses to succeed. But let me implore 
my readers not to buy 

Standard Roses as ordinarily sold. As a 
rule, these have very few roots, and though they 
may do fairly well the first season, after that 
they will inevitably dwindle and die.. Good 
dwarfs, worked either on the seedling Brier, or, 
if the Boil be light, on the Manetti, are infinitely 
preferable; these should be planted just deep 
enough to bury the junction, and induce the 
scion to form roots for itself. Strong, well- 
rooted examples of almost any of the varieties 
named on their own roots will also succeed well, 
as a rule, and last much longer. But if good 
standard or dwarf Roses are wanted in the town 
garden, the best—indeed, the only way—to 
secure the best results, is to plant , the Briers in 
good soil—seedlingB always receiving the pre¬ 
ference—and when they become thoroughly 
established and throw out strong growths, to bud 
them yourself in aitA. This may be done at any 
height from the ground, and is so simple an 
operation that with a very little practice very 
few failures will occur. When well in growth 
syringe freely, manure liberally, and prune only 
moderately, and success is certain. B. C. R. 


6698.—Climbing’ Rpses for a London 
garden. —Gloire de Dijon and Aimee Viberfc 
are far and away the best Roses for town 
gardens, and for a third I should select Ruga 
(Ayrshire), or one of the Boursault kinds. The 
two I have already named are much the best 
light-coloured kinds, though the Dundee 
Rambler, Rampante, and the Garland Rose will 
succeed more or less well. Of coloured sortB you 
cannot have anything better than the Crimson 
Boursault, elegans or gracilis.—B. C. R. 

5726.—Roses for a hedge.—You should 
be guided in the selection of Roses to form a 
hedge by the amount of shelter there is to pro¬ 
tect them from keen, frosty winds, which do 
more harm to Roses that are exposed to it than 
actual frost that is unaccompanied with wind. I 
have proved this point myself, and have had 
Hybrid Perpetuals killed to the ground when 
others more sheltered have not been injured ; 
but there are many places in the midland coun¬ 
ties where hedges of Hybrid Perpetuals live safely 
through the winter. If you have any doubt about 
the Perpetuals being hardy enough for your pur¬ 
pose you should form your hedge with a mixture 
of Roses, including such sorts as the Monthly 
China, the Cabbage, and such varieties of the 
Bourbons as Coupe d’H6b6, Charles Lawson, 
Paul Ricaut, and Paul Verdier. These, for the 
most part, have such a stiff habit of growth that 
they would not require but very few supports ; 
whereas most of the Hybrid Perpetuals would. 
If you want an immediate effect as well as 
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shelter, you had better but in a few posts and 
stretch wires upon them, and plant fast-growing 
climbing Roses to train over them. Tne Ayr¬ 
shire Roses, such as Dundee Rambler and Ruga, 
will suit you. The ground should be dug up 
two spits deep and 2 feet wide, and a good 
dressing of manure mixed with it. You may 
plant at once.—J. C. C. 

5746.— Roses for a cold greenhouse — 
I presume you to mean that the back wall of 
your greenhouse is 17 feet long. If so, you will 
require four Rose-trees, which may consist of 
the following : Marshal Niel, William Allen 
Richardson, Homcre, and Reine Marie Henriette. 
To fill up the border for the roots you should 
get some good turfy loam, and to every square 
yard of border add 1 gallon of broken bones, 
well mixed with the Boil. — J. C. C. 

5739.— Artificial manure for Roses.— 
Clay’s Fertiliser, Beeson’s manure, or the 
English guano are all useful stimulants for 
Roses if applied to the surface soil in the spring 
and lightly forked in. As to quantities, the 
directions supplied with them are quite reliable. 
Crushed bones arc also useful when they can be 
mixed with the soil at planting time. They 
may also be applied to established plants. Two 
quarts of the crushed bones spread on the sur¬ 
face soil in a space of 18 inches all round the plant 
is not too much in poor ground if lightly forked 
in.—J. C. C. 

5742.— Roses on a trellis.— If your trellis 
is not in a draughty position there are several 
beautiful Roses that would do to cover it. 
Were it mine, I would make a good border for 
the roots, and plant it on the Bouth side with 
Hybrid Perpetuals, choosing such strong-growing 
sorts as the Duke of Edinburgh, Magna Charta, 
Annie Alexieff, Paul Verdier, Abel Grand, and 
Baron Bonstettin. If you do not like to venture 
these you may safely plant Gloire de Dijon, 
Aimee Vibert, Cheshunt Hybrid, and F61icit6 
Perpetu4e. In any case you must make a 
border for the roots 18 inches deep and 3 feet 
wide.—J. C. C. 

7560. — Unsatisfactory Roses. — One 
reason why your Roses have not made such 
satisfactory growth as you would desire is that 
several of them are not strong growers. A. 
Colomb, Abel Carri&re and Duke of Edinburgh 
are the most vigorous kinds in your list. The 
others make good dwarf bushes in a good soil, 
but you must have patience with them, and do 
not prune them for two or three years. To 
increase their vigour give them a good mulch of 
rotten manure over their roots 3 inches thick at 
once, and let it remain until it disappears. You 
can strike Rose-cuttings by putting in the 
cuttings now in the open ground.—J. C. C. 

5755.— Roses and shrubs for a clay 
soil. —Judging from the way in which you have 
stated your requirements, I should say that you 
are doubtful about Hybrid Perpetual Hoses 
being hardy enough for your soil; but I advise 
you to try such sorts as Paul Verdier, Magna 
Charta, Annie Alexieff, Glory of Cheshunt, Abel 
Grand, Alfred Colomb, Boule de Neige, Charles 
Lefebvre, Boildeau, Clara Cochet, Due de 
Rohan, Jules Margottin, Paul N£ron, and 
Dr. Andry. If these succeed you can add others 
another time. At the same time, if yon have 
space yon may planttheiollowingdifferentelassea 
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of Roses with every prospect of their succeeding. 
The pink Cabbage Rose, the pink and scarlet 
China, pink Moss, white Bath, Scotch Briers, 
Austrian Copper, and Harrisoni (yellow), York 
and Lancaster, and such of the Hybrid Bourbons 
as Charles Lawson, Coupe d’H6b<$, Madame 
Plan tier, Paul Verdier, Paul Ricaut, and Ch^n6- 



dole ; add to these the Maiden’s Blush and the 
three different coloured varieties of the single 
Japan Roses, and with ordinary care you will 
not be without Roses from early summer until 
late in autumn.—J. C. C. 

5745— Planting out a Marechal Nlel Rose.— 
Better not plant out the Marshal Niel Hose in pot till the 
spring. Shorten back the young shoots alter planting the 
Arm wood, and encourage growth by every possible means 
during summer, laying in all the wood.—E. H. 

- If your plant has been kept in a green¬ 
house up to the present time, you nad better not 
plant it out until the spring ; but if it has been 
in the open air all the summer it may be put in 
the ground at once. The soil of your garden 
appears to be rather light; you should take half 
of it away over a space 3 feet wide and 18 inches 
deep, and put some heavy loam in its place, 
mixing it well with the staple soil.—J. C. C. 

5767.— Rosea tor buttonholes.— As a dark Rose for 
your purpose there is no better than General Jacquimenot, 
as it will reach the top of a wall 7 feet to 8 feet high. For 
a liRht flower Homtro will suit you. You should make an 
effort to remove some of the clay, and put a lighter 
description of earth in its plaoe.— J. C. 0. 

6725.— Roses for a heated greenhouse.— To oover 
the back wall of your greenhouse you may plant Marshal 
Niel and Homdre.—J. O. C. 

Striking Rose cuttings. —Seeing that I have always 
hitherto failed to do this, 1 should be glad if “ J. C. C.” 
oould tell me how to do it to secure good results?—J. B. H. 
*% If you had sent your enquiry’ a month earlier, and 
had a frame to devote to them, there would have been no 
difficulty in advising you so as to secure 60 per cent, of 
rooted cuttings. But it is late now for frame work, 
although I still advise you to make use of it, if you have 
one. In selecting a position for the frame let it be where 
it is shaded one-half of the day, and mix plenty of sand 
with the soil down to a depth of 9 inches, ff you have no 
frame, choose a place for the cuttings in the open, quite 
away from a wall or fence, and prepare the soil in the way 
I have advised. The best wood to make cuttings are the 
long, thick shoots of the current year that have not 
flowered. The soft tops and hard bottoms of these must 
be rejected ; the other part must be out into 9-inch 
lengths, the base of the cutting to he made at a joint. 
Neither pots nor heat is required at this season of the year. 
The cuttings must be firmly fixed in the bed of soil, about 
two-thirds their length. The row’s should be 1 foot apart, 
if in the open ground; but if in a frame they may be 
8 inches less, so as to make the most of the space. In the 
rows the outtings should be 6 inches apart. Let the plants 
stand two years before you move. Up to the time of writing 
the frost has not injured the growth of Roses sufficient to 
prevent their striking.—J. C. 0. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A NEGLECTED FLOWERING SHRUB. 
The Chilian Mitre Flower (MitrariA 
coccinea). 

A bright and charming little shrub from Chili 
(see illustration), quite hardy in mild districts, 
but requiring winter protection generally. It is 
a small evergreen shrub, bearing in summer 
numerous urn-shaped flowers about 1& inches 
long and of a brilliant scarlet. It delights in a 
moist, sheltered spot, elevated so as to ensure 
perfect drainage, and the soil it likes is a mix¬ 
ture of sandy peat and loam. In bleak districts 
it makes a most admirable pot plant for a cool 
greenhouse from which frost is excluded. When 
so grown it is remarkable for the length of time 
it continues to produce a succession of flowers, 
therefore rendering it especially valuable for 
general decorative purposes. When grown in 
pots this Mitraria, from the free but somewhat 
weak habit of growth of the shoots, re¬ 
quires cutting back after flowering to within 
6 inches or 8 inches of the point whence 
the previous season’s growth has commenced. 
Fourteen-inch or fifteen-inch pots are large 
enough to grow even the largest plants in, as 
after they get to that size they may be kept in a 
free, healthy condition for a lengthened period 
by the use of manure-water during the growing 
season. The soil for pot specimens should be 
the same as for plants in the open air, and good 
drainage, of course, should be provided. Some¬ 
times this Mitraria is affected with red spider, 
but if well syringed whilst in active growth, the 
spider will he kept in check. Should black 
tnrips make its appearance, fumigate with 
Tobacco, or syringe freely overhead with 
Tobacco-water. M. 


THE PLANTING SEASON. 

Few will be inclined to dispute that the best 
time fpr planting and transplanting forest as 
well as ornamental trees, whether deciduous or 
evergreen, is just when the leaves have fallen or 
are about to fall; but where planting has to be 
done upon an extensive scale, it has to be pro¬ 
ceeded with at all times when the weather is 
open and favourable throughout the winter. 
Still, the sooner a commencement is made the 
better, and one condition is essential to the 


success of such operations, more particularly 
when they are performed at somewhat unfavour¬ 
able seasons—viz., that the plants should have 
been properly prepared for removal in the 
nursery before being “sent out,” and, if this 
has been the case, planting may be performed 
with little risk at almost any season. Young 
trees and shrubs of all kinds should be 


iiloved or transplanted every season while 
in the nursery, and this has generally 
the effect of inducing them to root near home, 
as it is called, or near to the boles or stems, and 
there to form dense masses of fibrous roots, 
which necessarily retain a considerable portion 
of soil. When this is the case, the moving and 
transplanting in reality inflict but a trifling 
check upon the plants. With regard, however, to 
the transplantation of trees or shrubs which have 
attained considerable dimensions, and to which 
these remarks are intended more particularly to 
apply, the case is somewhat different, as they 
will probably have occupied the positions in 
which they now stand undisturbed for years, 
but from which, owing to some cause, it may 
nevertheless be desirable to remove them. In 
cases in which this removal has been for 
some time decided upon, and in which the 
trees have been judiciously root-pruned some 
twelve months ago, their removal will be 
comparatively easy, and little risk will attend 
the operation, which may be proceeded with 
at once, even in the case of deciduous trees. The 
leaves of these have now accomplished their 
mission, or nearly so ; the young wood is in a 
comparatively ripe state, and the buds have also 
arrived at that condition when they will be the 
least affected by the temporary check which is 
necessarily sustained through the mutilation of 
the roots. If the operation, however, is per¬ 
formed now, it will afford ample time for repara¬ 
tion before the soil and the atmosphere nave 
become so cold as to retard the production of 
fresh roots. In all cases in which it is incon¬ 
venient to attend to the final removal of 
trees at present, or soon after the leaves 
have fallen, it will be advisable (more 
particularly if the specimens to be moved 
are valuable) to defer the performance of the 
operation till somewhat late in the spring, 
when it may be accomplished with more proba¬ 
bility of success than at any time during the 
winter or late in the autumn, however favour¬ 
able the weather may be. There are, however, 
one or two points which it is quite necessary 
should receive attention in the case of late 
spring planting—viz., keeping the plantB as 
short a time as possible out of the soil, so that 
the fibres may not, to any great extent, become 
dried up, and the giving of abundant and fre¬ 
quent supplies of water to the roots, as well 
as mulching the surrounding soil to prevent 


undue evaporation, and the syringing of the 
plants every evening during dry weather, until 
there are sufficient indications of their having 
become established in their new situations, when 
that attention may, of course, be discontinued, 
especially if the weather be damp or cloudy. It 
has been frequently shown that evergreen, and 
even deciduous plants, may be successfully trans- 
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planted at almost any time of the year; and, aa 
regards evergreens, many planters prefer early 
summer, say the beginning of May, to any other 
season for the performance of this operation. 
The only drawback or objection to the selection 
of this period is the very considerable amount 
of labour which it necessarily entails, in the 
form of watering and other attentions, at a busy 
time of the year. Early autumn may in most 
oases be regarded as the most suitable period for 
this work. P. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY MAIDENHAIR FERN 
(ADIANTUM PEDATUM). 

This beautiful Fern is sufficiently hardy to 
withstand unharmed the rigours of our winters, 
whioh cannot be said of onr own indigenous 
species (A. Capillus-veneria). Adiantum peda- 
tum is a native of Canada, extending southward 
to Virginia and California ; it is also found in 
Japan and Northern India, where it ascends to 
an altitude of 9,000 feet. It is one of the most 
beautiful amongst this large family of handsome 
Ferns, but, although introduced to this country 
nearly two centuries and a half ago, it is by no 
means so extensively cultivated as it deserves. 
This species thrives equally well in the green¬ 
house fernery and the open air, and I have seen 
it treated as a stove Fern, but in this latter 
position it is apt to become infested with thrips; 
it is also folly to occupy space in a stove with a 
plant that will succeed infinitely better in the 
open air. A glance at our illustration (p. 432) will 
give an idea of the general outline of this plant; 
its stems are jet black, or dark chesnut-brown, 
and polished ; the fronds are from 12 inches to 
2 feet high, half this being naked stem; the 
fronds are produced from a creeping rhizome ; 
they are dichotomously branched, the branches 
all springing from the upper side, forming a 
beautiful fan-like frond of a delicate green. The 
fronds die down in winter, and the plant when 
in the open air needs no care during the time it 
is dormant, but if grown in a pot it must not be 
allowed to get dry during winter, or it will 
surely die. W. 

6685. — Daffodils, Tulips, and Gla¬ 
dioli. —The seeds of Daffodils should be sown 
at onoe, as they come up in the early part of 
the year. Fill a flower-pot one-third full of 
drainage, on this putting a layer of Moss. Fill 
to half the depth of the pot with sandy loam 
and leaf-soil, and on this place chopped Moss 
and white sand in equal proportions to the depth 
of an inch. On this sow the seeds, press the 
surface firm, cover with a quarter of an inch of 
the same material, and water moderately, but 
sufficient to moisten the soil quite through. Fill 
the pot up to the rim with damp Mobs, put a 
pane of glass on, and stand where the soil will 
not dry out. All that you have to do is to see 
that the soil does not get dry, and in the early 
months of the year the young plants will appear 
like Onions coming through. Then remove the 
Moss, but keep the glass on for a time, and later 
on put them where they get plenty of light and 
air. At the latter end of May place in the open, 
and keep them watered till they die down. In 
autnmn fill up the pot to within half an inch 
of the rim with good soil, and do not disturb 
the bulbs till the following autumn, when they 
should be planted out. If the Tulips and Gladioli 
are to be grown in the open, plant them at onoe. 
—J. Cornhill. 

5670.— East Lothian Stocks. —Young 
plants of these Stocks put out in the open 
border now would most likely be killed if the 
winter is severe. They might pass through 
it safely in a sheltered position under a wall or 
fence. They would be safe in a cold frame. 
The best way to cultivate East Lothian Stocks 
is to sow the seeds over a hotbed in February 
or March. Prick the young plants out in boxes, 
and gradually harden them before planting out- 
of-doors in rich soil. Autumn-sown seedlings 
would, of course, flower earlier; but the plants 
should be kept in a frame through the winter to 
be safe.—J. D. E. 

5673 —Moving 1 Tritoma Uvaria.— The 
early spring is the best time to move the 
Torch Lily. It is a perfectly hardy plant, and 
can not only be readily removed from one part 
of tiie garden to another, bat may also be divided 


as freely as any other hardy herbaceous plant. 
It may be as well to remark, though, that large 
specimens left undisturbed for three or four 
years are most effective. We have plants now 
five years in the same position, producing each 
30 to 40 spikes as tall as a man.—J. D. E. 

5679 and 6673.— Tritoma Uvaria may 
either be shifted now or early in spring. Spring¬ 
time is certainly the best, ana if the operation Is 
done carefully the plant will do equally as well 
in its new position the first year as it aid in the 
old. The cause of Tritoma Uvaria not flowering 
till late autumn and winter is probably that the 
plants are growing in a cold, poor soil, and are 
not exposed to the afternoon sun. They will 
repay kind treatment in the shape of manure 
(both liquid and dung), and seem to do best 
against a wall or fence where they get the sun 
from mid-day.—D. D., North Surrey . 

5603.— Border Carnations. —It is too 
late now to ask questions about the propagation 
of border Carnations. All that oan be done now 
is to cnt off the old flower stems, clean off any 
decayed leaves, and surface dress round the 
plants with light soil. It is necessary to propa¬ 
gate young plants annually from layers, but this 
must be done in July or August. The plants 
are usually ready to plant out in October, or 
sometimes the last week in September. The 
sooner they are planted out where they are to 
remain during winter the better, as they thus 
become more firmly established. Blind flower 
buds are seldom seen on well cultivated plants 
and good established varieties.—J. D. E. 

5686. —Improving a garden soil.— As 
the soil gets so hard after rains i£ must be of a 
clayey nature. Digging it well up, and working 
plenty of decayed stable-manure into it, will 
enrich the soil and aid in keeping it open. A 
thin layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse placed on the 
surface prevents its becoming hard. It is cleanly 
and is an excellent mulch for flowers. Road- 
scrapings, sand, leaf-mould, wood-ashes, and 
burnt earth are all useful to work into borders 
of heavy soil. They act mechanically in keep¬ 
ing the soil open, and thus render it more fit 
for tiie passage of air and water, also for the 
roots of the plants or flowers.—J. D. E. 

5728.— Raising Iris from seed.—I once 
did this, but did not repeat the experiment, 
though I got some very nice varieties. I saved the 
seed in August, sowed it in March, and it did 
not germinate nntil the following spring. About 
a dozen of the largest plants were pricked out 
in an ordinary flower border, and I had then 
to wait six or seven years for a flower. With 
better treatment I might have saved a few 
perhaps.—L. O. T. 

5761.—A plague of Daisies.—' To get 
rid of Daisies and other weeds on a lawn employ 
half-a-dozen children, allot them separate por¬ 
tions of the Gra s plot, provide them each with a 
3 lined dinner fork out of the kitchen, and set 
them to work between now and Christmas, if 
the ground continues soft. One week will do 
wonders. Never mind if the lawn looks like a 
ploughed field after the work, a good roller will 
set it all right, and in the spring you will see 
the benefit, but no ill effects, from the labour. 
Repeat the process next autumn and you will 
conquer.— An Old Hand. 

5734.— Treatment of Pentstemons.— 
If planted in a mass, Pentstemons should be 
from 9 inches to 12 inches apart, and the young 
shoots pegged down till the ground is all covered. 
They make nice border plants, and may then be 
allowed to spread out with advantage. I have 
had plants 5 feet through. It is best to strike a 
few cuttings every season, August or September 
being good months for taking cuttings. Plant 
the cuttings under a handlight, and let them 
remain there till April, ana then plant out. 
They are not quite hardy, although they will 
live through a mild winter. They may be 
grown in pots—though, as they do better in the 
open air planted, it is hardly advisable to pot 
them. Pentstemons are easily reused from seed 
sown early in spring in heat, and under good 
culture seedlings, when so raised, will flower 
the same season. And in this way they may be 
treated as annuals, taking a few cuttings from 
any striking seedling until a stock ox good 
varieties has been got together.—E. H. 

5696.—Treatment of Japanese Lilies. 

—Were I uncertain as to the safety of the bulbs in 
winter I should certainly take them up, but I 


should not dry them off if I oould help. They 
will keep perfectly well in a shed or cellar, laid 
in a lignt soil or Coooa-fibre. They will not 
begin to grow until March, or, in your climate, 
somewhat later; and before they start away 
they can be put out again. I am of opinion 
that in many instances this would be the best 
plan to adopt in the autumn. The bulbs would 
be quite safe, and if taken up carefully, the old 
roots would be preserved instead of rotting, as 
is generally the oase when left in the open air.— 
Byleet. 

5659.— Planting Lilies.— The roots to 
which you refer are called “ stem roots,” and in 
their season are certainly helpful to the plant. 
In growing Lilies in pots it is customary to en¬ 
courage their formation by leaving a space, 
which is filled up with fresh compost when the 
plants are growing freely. At the present time 
these roots are, of course, dead, as well as the 
bit of stem to which they are attached. In 
planting in the open ground, put the bulbs 2 
inches or more beneath the surface, and mulch 
them with Cocoa-fibre or leaf-soil.—J. C. B. 

5719.— MOSS on lawns. —This question 
has been discussed time after time, and I do not 
think anything new can be said about it. Moss 
will often grow thickly on a cold, damp soil, 
and in this case, drainage and better culture is 
the only remedy. Again, Moss very often takes 
the place of the Grass when the latter dies 
through poverty. Grass ought to have manure 
sometimes as well as other crops. First find 
out the cause. If the land is wet drain it; if 
poor, manure it. But previously to applying the 
manure scratch off all the Moss, or as much 
of it as possible. Then apply the top-dressing, 
and if the turf is very thin sow a few seeds in 
March. The draining and scarrifying should be 
done in February.—E. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS RIPENING THEIR 
WOOD. 

Now that we are close upon the blooming 
season it would be interesting to many readers of 
Gardening to know what influence the present 
abnormal year has had upon the Chrysanthemum 
growth. It has been the exact reverse of last 
summer—prolonged wet and cold in place of 
prolonged drought and heat. Now, last season 
was by no means a favourable one for Chrysan¬ 
themums. They did not grow freely or ripen 
their wood ; yet hot sunshine for many weeks 
in succession would appear to be most favour¬ 
able for ripening the wood. Is the general 
outlook this season better or worse? And 
upon what does this critical “ ripening of the 
wood ” really depend ? I hear of some of my 
neighbours this year who have stems to their 
pUnts as dry and thick as well-ripened Hazel 
wood. How is this result obtained in a cold, wet 
summer ? Is the answer to be found in the time 
of striking the cuttings, in the time of cutting 
back the growth, in the method of feeding, or in 
all these points combined ? It would be certainly 
interesting if some practical grower would tell 
us what is really involved in this ripening 
of the wood. Last year I cut back my plants 
in June, just before the hot “ Jubilee ” weather 
set in, and with very bad results. This year I 
cut them back in the middle of April with good 
results as regards growth, for my plants are 
large and healthy, but their wood is not so ripe 
as I could wish, and the buds show very slowly. 
Then, so as to encourage root action, six weeks 
ago I gave my plants a good mulch or top-dress¬ 
ing of rich soil—following the advice of 
Molyneux, in his book on Chrysanthemums. 
Another grower of my acquaintance has, on 
the contrary, jnst denuded his plants of the 
upper two inches of soil, fibre and all, on the 
ground that the season has encouraged top 
growth and that the plants need checking rather 
than feeding at the root to push them into 
bloom. Which course is the right one ? I am 
disposed to think that sufficient importance is 
not attached to the constitution of the original 
cutting, and that much of the success or failure 
of the future plant depends upon the quality of 
the cutting from whlcn it is produced. 

Desgranges. 


6748.— Usee of glassed frames.— These might be 
utilised for glazing a fernery, but they would be too dark 
for flowering plants.—E. H. 

Our readers trill kindly remember that tee are glad to 
receive for engraving any euggeetive or beautiful photo¬ 
graph* of plants or garden toenee, eepedaUy of garden* of 
a picturesque character. 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from October 20 th 
to October k 2Tith. 

Pine flay a are taken advantage of now tor gathering and 
storing fruit. The Apples and Pears on the espaliers and 
the walls, and all the dwarf trees, were properly thinned 
in summer, so I shall not have much sorting to do in their 
case, except it may be a damaged specimen or two; but 
the orchard-tiee3 being, many of them, large and old, it 
was impossible to thin when they were growing, so all 
inferior specimens will be taken out now. In a general 
way my fruit store is not large enough to lay the fruit on 
shelves thinly, and I should not care to adopt the plan if 
it was, as the fruits will keep fresher and better in bulk, if 
the sorting has been properly done, and the temperature 
of the bailding is right. Prepared a piece of land for young 
Roses on their own roots. Tne subsoil being bad it was 
taken away, and the place filled up with good soil and 
manure. I am convinced this will save labour in watering 
and fighting insects, mildew, Ac., next and following 
summers, as the group is intended to be a permanent 
affair, and I intend all the plants to live and flourish. 
Lifted Dahlias, Cannas, and tuberous Begonias from the 
beds; the roots of the two latter are packed closely together 
on the border of a cool orchard-house, and the Dahlia 
roots are placed there for the present to dry, but will 
afterwards be stored away in a root store, where, covered 
with straw, they will keep fresh and sound till required for 
starting next spring. Planted several beds with bulbs and 
other spring flowers. I have a beautiful lot of coloured 
and white Primroses, the nuoleus of which was obtained in 
a packet of seed obtained from Mr. R. Dean Borne years 
ago. These are very pretty in pots in the greenhouse in 
winter, and they are always beautiful in the open air in 
spring, and sometimes in mild winters. The snow-white- 
flowered Arabia albida in a mass is beautiful in the early 
season, blooming as early as the Snowdrop. Strong roots 
planted now will meet with no check. The Honesty 
generally does best if it remains to flower where the 
seedlings grew, and it is most effective in natural groups 
as a background plant on the rookery, or in the intervals 
between masses of shrubs on the margin of the shrubbery. 
Put in outtings of Calceolarias and Violas in cold frames. 
Took up Echeverias, and planted them thiokly in a cold 
frame. They oannot be trusted wholly outside. Lifted 
roots of active young Peach-trees displaying signs of 
grossness. Worked in some fresh loam among the roots. 
The south borders are too valuable for growing early 
vegetables to give up altogether to the fruit-trees, and this 
necessitates the use of manures, which sometimes cause 
the Peaches to run too much to growth, especially the 
young trees, but it is an easy matter to make an opening 
in the front of the border and lift the extremities of the 
roots. Lifted the last of the old stock plants of bedding 
Pelargoniums. It is always advisable to take up some of the 
best of the old plants; they make good centred to beds, and 
as the season at the best is a short one it behoves us 
to do all we oan to lengthen it, and this a few old plants 
will do. Plunged Strawberries in pots in a coal-ash 
bed for winter ; shall protect a little when necessary, either 
with old lights, or something. Put away the choicest of 
the seed Potatoes in shallow boxes in a light room, crowns 
upwards. I have not space enough to treat all my seed 
Potatoes in the same way, or I should certainly do so. 
Moved Cinerarias from a cold pit to a cool house, where a 
little fire oan be given if required, as the turning of a 
valve is all that is necessary to insure safety. The pots of 
Mignonette for spring blooming have also been taken to 
shelves near the glass in the greenhouse. 


Greenhouse. 

Hyacinths.— It is now time to pot some of the large* 
flowered Ilyaoinths, so as to have them in a condition for 
forcing to succeed the small Roman sorts that were potted 
some weeks since. Let the soil be good, fresh loam, with 

S lenty of rotten manure in it; pass the manure through a 
ne sieve, as it can be mixed much more evenly with the 
loam after being sifted than is possible if used in the 
ordinary state; add enough sand to make the whole free 
and open. Where there does not happen to be muoh room 
for forcing large numbers of plants two or three bulbs may 
be put in a 6-inch or 7-inch pot. There 1 b no necessity for 
using the deep pots especially made for forcing these and 
other bulbs, as those of the ordinary shape will answer just 
as well, providing the soil, as advised, is naturally of good 
quality, and it is well enriched ; drain the pots sufficiently 
to allow the water to pass off freely, but it is not requisite 
to use so many crocks as for plants that have to remain 
permanently in the pots. Make the soil moderately firm, 
and keep the tops of the bulbs a little above the surface. 

Bunch-flowered. Narcissus. —A sufficient number 
of these should be grown to meet the demand for cutting, as 
well as for greenhouse and room decoration. To come in 
first the paper-white variety will answer best. Three bulbs 
may be put in a C inch pot, using soil that has been well 
enriched with manure, as reoommended for the Hyacinths. 

Snowdrops and Sclllas. —These bulbs have been 
muoh more used for forcing in recent times than formerly. 
They are as effective for ordinary decorative use as they 
are for cutting, and from their natural disposition to bloom 
early they do not require much forcing to bring them into 
flower. They may be grown together in the same pots, 
putting about half-a-dozen Snowdrops to two or three 
Soillas. A 6-inch pot will be large enough for the number 
named. In potting oover the bulbs with an inch of soil. 

Crocuses. —A sufficient quantity of the best varieties 
that afford the most pleasing colours and the largest 
flowers should be got in. Five roots (cormB) should be put 
in a 6-inch pot. Crocuses differ from ordinary bulbs, 
inasmuch as a new corm is formed nnnuaUy on the top 
of the old one, which dies away after flowering. To give 
room for the new growth it is necessary in potting to put 
the cornu about half-way below the surface of the soil and 
the bottom, as they do not answer if they are above the 
soil in the way that Hyacinths do. By treating Crocuses 
in this manner, and giving them the requisite attention 
with water after the flowering is over up to the time of the 
tops dying down, the roots will do well for planting out 
After they have been flowered in pots. In this way the 
wasteful course often followed of throwing them away is 
avoided. 


Tulips.—The small Van Thol varieties are best for 
forcing early, as, being naturally early bloomers, there is 
less difficulty in forcing them to come in about the end of 
the year than there is with the larger-flowered, but later, 
sorts. Where room is an object shallow boxes may be used 
in place of pots; if the boxes are 6 inches deep it is 
sufficient. They may be had cheap from the grocers. 
Holes must be made in the bottoms, and a little drainage 
material used. The bulbs may be put in about an inch or 
two apart; in this way a large number of these showy 
flowers oan be forced in little room. For cut flowers they 
are quite as well grown in this manner as in pots, and 
those that are required for greenhouse or room deooration 
may be potted when the flowers are within a day or two of 
opening. If free, open soil is used, with enough sand 
added, so that the plants can be taken out of it without 
breaking their roots, and ordinary care is exercised in 
potting, they will not feel any check that will interfere 
with the blooming. All the bulbs named must, as soon as 
potted, be plunged in finely-sifted coal-ashes, or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and allowed to remain in it until they have made 
plenty of roots before they are put in warmth, for, as 
mentioned at the time the small Roman Hyacinths were 
potted, if any attempt is make to force them before the soil 
is well filled with roots it is certain to end in failure. 
Whatever is used for plunging the bulbs in, let there be 
enough of the material under the pots to keep out worms, 
and from S inches to 4 Inches over the bulbs, to keep them 
in their places when they begin to emit roots; without 
this, the Hyacinths especially, will rise out of the soil. 

Carnations.—The perpetual-flowering Carnations do 
not like much artificial heat, especially at this time of the 
year. A few degrees more than is usually kept up in a 
warm greenhouse is quite enough for them. The flowers 
come on very slowly during the latter months of the year, 
and it is no use hurrying them. The plants that have their 
flower-buds the most prominent Bhould be selected for 
bringing on first. Keep them well up to the glass in a 
house or pit that affords a full allowance of light, and do 
not crowd them too closely together. Such of the stock 
as are intended to bloom later should be kept in a house or 
pit where they will be several degrees above freezing ; in 
this they will go on moving slowly. See that the whole are 
free from mildew and aphides ; dust with sulphur if the 
former is discovered, and destroy the aphides by fumiga¬ 
tion : give a second application in about ten days, so that 
any of the insects that may happen to escape the first 
smoking may be killed. 

Stove. 

Bouvardias. — Now that the time has oome when 
colder weather may be expected Bouvardias will require 
to be kept warm, as, if the plants get chilled, they will not 
flower well afterwards. To have them in the best condition 
those that are required to flower from this time onwards 
should have an ordinary stove temperature, for though 
they will bloom if kept cooler than this the flowers will be 
smaller, and the plants will not give so many in succes¬ 
sion. Stand them well up to the glass in a house or pit 
that admits plenty of light ; keep the atmosphere 
moderately, but not too moist. Treated in this way the 
flowers will last much better when cut than if they were 
brought on with an insufficiency of light. Successional 
stock that is intended to bloom later should also have Borne 
heat to keep the flowers that are already formed moving 
slowly, but not more. A temperature of about 60 degs. 
will answer for these later plants. See that the whole are 
free from insects, especially mealy-bug, which, if present 
in even limited numbers, will increase in heat so as to give 
a deal of trouble. To avoid this the plants should be gone 
over oarefully with a sponge and soft brush. If they are 
affected with aphides dip in Tobaoco-water, or fumigate 
with Toboooo, or some of the preparations mode from it. 

Boses. 

Any of the Tea varieties of Roses that are well set with 
' flower-buds may be put in a greenhouse, or, if possible, 
where they can have a few more degrees of heat, for though 
the buds that are well advanced in size will open with 
greenhouse warmth, with no more than this they come on 
slowly, and the flowers are poor and disappointing. Where 
there is a house or pit devoted to Roses in which the 
requisite heat oan be kept up a sufficient number of the 
strongest plants of the Tea varieties should be put in it; 
these will bloom after those with the most prominent buds 
have flowered. The Hybrid Perpetuals that have been 
grown in pote with the object of their blooming towards 
spring, should now be taken indoors, as they will suffer 
if exposed to drenching rains, or if their roots get 
frozen. No more heat should be given these later flower¬ 
ing plants than is necessary to keep out frost, as it would 
be a mistake to excite them into growth for some time yet. 
See that all the stock is quite lree from red spider and 
aphides. Neither of these insects will give so much 
trouble now as at the opposite end of the year, but, never¬ 
theless, if either of them are present on the plants they 
will be more troublesome later on than If they are destroyed 
now. Gishurst, at the rate of 4 ounces to the gallon, is a 
safe remedy for the spider. Dip or syringe the plants; if 
large the latter method of washing them will be best. For 
aphides fumigate, but this must be done carefully, not 
applying too strong a dose of the smoke, or the young tender 
leaves will be liable to be injured. The plants that are stood 
in heat should have manure-water at short intervals, or 
some concentrated manure may be applied to the surface 
of the soil. Olay’s fertiliser answers well for pot Roses. The 
warmer the plants are kept the more freely Btimulantsmay 
be used; unless the young growth is strong the crop of 
flowers will, as a rule, be wanting in numbers, and the 
individual blooms will oome small. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The recant frosts have destroyed much of the beauty of 
the outdoor garden so far—at least, as regards the tender 
plants. If not already done, the Dahlias must be lifted, 
the roots dried in a shed for a time, and then packed away 
in a cool place, oovered deeply with straw. If kept too 
warm the roots will shrivel. The beds might as well be 
cleared now and filled with spring flowers. The spring 
garden is a most enjoyable one always. Bulbs of all kinds, 
Daisies, Primroses, Polyanthuses, Wallflowers, Pansies, 
Violas, annuals, and any other kind of plant which flowers 
in spring may be transplanted now. Afew beds may with 
advantage be filled with small shrubs; it gives variety, 


and takes off the nakedness of the garden in winter. 
Among the plants whioh are suitable are Hollies 
(variegated), and green Aucubas, Cypresses, IriBh and 
other Yews, Junipers. Cupreasus Lawsoniana lutea in m 
mass has a pretty effeot. Standard plants of the Golden 
Holly are effective in the centres of beds. Small plants of 
the Tree Ivies are also useful for the work. The Euonymus 
in variety is valuable in sheltered situations; the green¬ 
leaved variety, and the small, silver-leaved kind (radicans 
variegatus) are the hardiest. All bedding plants should 
be in their winter quarters. Do not use much fire at 
present, if the plants have plenty of air to keep their 
foliage hardy. It will take more frost to hurt them under 
a glass roof than we are likely to have just yet, and fire- 
heat, if not required to keep out frost, is worse than use¬ 
less. Pot up the choice florists' Carnations, and place in cold 
frame. Plant Pinks in beds where they are to flower. Chrys¬ 
anthemums may be lifted and planted close to a wall; if 
there is no better convenience for sheltering the blossoms 
hang a curtain of netting over them on oold nights. The 
tuberous Begonias have, for the most part, been grand in 
the garden this damp season. I saw several beds of them 
in beautiful condition when out for a ramble on the 
4th inst. They were in a sheltered situation, and had been 
covered with tiffany at night; a very thin covering will 
afford sufficient shelter from these early autumn frosts. 
These and Cannas are best wintered in a cool orchard- 
house placed close together in a border. 

Fruit Garden, 

There should be no drip in fruit-houses. If water drops 
about, the young foliage and blossom in spring will suffer, 
and the ripe fruit later on anil decay. Drip has an 
especially ruinous effect upon Grapes. All lateral growth, 
especially that with leaves touching the glass, should be out 
out. The leaves in touch with the glass arrest the moisture 
running down the inside of the squares of glass, and often 
conduct it io the bunches of Grapes. Leaky roofs 
everywhere should now be made watertight with paint and 
putty. Many are liberal enough with paint outside, but 
neglect the inside. It is impossible to keep a roof water¬ 
tight by outside painting only; the inside must have 
attention also, though it will not require it so often. 
Unhealthy fruit-trees everywhere must be sought out, and 
either renovated or dug up and discarded. Varieties 
liable to oanker should never be planted anywhere, I was 
going to say, bub I will qualify it so far as to say never 
plant such kinds on cold, heavy soil. The state of all 
land intended lor fruit-trees should be looked into, and 
drained with 2-inch pipes before planting, if it should be 
necessary. It is an easy matter to tell if land requires 
draining by digging a hole a yard deep, and leaving it open. 
If water collects in the hole and remains there for any 
time during winter we may feel sure the land needs 
draining for fruit culture. Trench up land for new 
plantations of Raspberries, giving it a good dressing of 
manure. In heavy alay land districts it is a good plan at 
this season to dig some of the clay and burn it, and when 
cool screen it, reserving the fine particles to mix with the 
soil, and using the rough portions to make foundations fer 
wall or other fruit-trees, or to partially fill in the drains 
after the pipes are laid. Late Melons will now require the 
same treatment in the matter of warmth as is commoqly 
given to early ones, and can only be successfully grown in 
well-heated, light houses. Keep the temperature in Pine- 
pits steady at 65 degs. for fruiters, and 55 degs. to GO. decs, 
for successions. Do not overwater. The syringe may oe 
used on the successions on sunny days. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The hearts of Cauliflowers turning in should have a leaf 
broken over them. It will soon be advisable to lift a lot 
of those just showing small, white hearts down among the 
leaves, and plant them thickly in oold pits, or lay them in 
by the heels on some dry bonier, burying them up to the 
leaves; by-and-bye, just before severe frost sets in, some 
dry Fern, litter, or mats may be kept ready in case of a 
sudden froet coming. All dead and frost-bitten vegetables, 
weeds, &o., should be cleared off the land, and made into 
a sort of pie ; the rapidly decaying substances mixed with 
stable-manure, and the other more endurable matters 
smother-burned; afterwards all oan be mixed together, 
forming a most valuable compost, suitable for many 
plants. Collect leaves as soon as they fall in any quantity 
to mix with stable-manure, in readiness for forcing 
Asparagus, Seakale, &c. Gather all the Tomatoes outside 
now; the small, green fruits may go with the mixed 
pickles, and the largest will perhaps ripen in a warm 
nouse. This has been the worst season I remember for 
open air Tomatoes, and those in unheated houses have not 
done much better. One thing should not be forgotten by 
thoee who grow Tomatoes under glass—they must hava 
fresh soil annually to grow in, if they are to do well and 
produce profitable crops. The cuttings rooted in August 
will now be getting strong plants, ana, if they require it, 
should be shifted into larger pots, Btill keeping them near 
the glass in a warm greenhouse. Beetroot and Carrots 
should be taken up, the tops removed, and the roots 
stored in a oool, dry place, with some dry sand strewed 
among them. In removing the tops from the Beet do not 
use a knife, but just twist them off with the hand. 
Bleeding and loss of colour often follow the use of the 
knife. Those who have not heeled-in their Brocooli should 
do so without delay. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The frequent and early frosts have played sad havoc with 
the Dahlias, and everything else of a tender nature. I 
seldom remember seeing such a deplorable state of things 
in the town garden, and even in those away from the 
smoke and fog of cities the damage has been almost worse. 
Chrysanthemums and other plants in the open having 
been cut off wholesale. Dahlia roots had better be lifted 
at once, dried to a moderate extent, and stored aw%y 
where they will be safe from frost, excessive damp, or 
dryness- Secure the labels to the roots with wire, or they 
will be liable to become loose and mixed up. Roots of 
Salvias, as well as the beautiful and useful Lobelia 
cardinolis and fulgens, should be lifted and placed in pots 
large enough to contain them comfortably and be placed 
in a rather oool greenhouse. All the Zonal Pelargoniums. 
Fuchsias, &c., which it is desired to preserve must bo 
lifted from the beds and potted at once, before they 
beoome irreparably injured. A gentle warmth will aid them 
to emit fresh roots and moke a vigorous start. After stt 
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the leaves have fallen and been cleared away, the borders 
had better be dug over lightly with a sharp, steel fork, but 
be careful not to disturb the roots of choice subjects more 
than can be helped. Put in cuttings of shrubby Calceo¬ 
larias in sandy soil in a oold frame or pit; every growing tip 
of these will strike and make a good plant by next April, 
if kept moist and properly ventilated. The earliest of the 
large-flowered section of Chrysanthemums will now be 
expanding—suoh as Mrs. Kundle, Elaine, Lady Selborne, 
&c.; keep them oool, yet safe from frost, ventilate freely, 
and oontinue to give liquid manure until the blooms are 
about half expanded. In the owe of those on which a 
number of buds have been left, and which are expected to 
bloom suoccasionally, it will be as well to keep on with the 
stimulant for some time yet, but where the plants have 
been thinned severely, with the object of obtaining large, 
exhibition blooms, feeding should be discontinued, though 
not all at once, ae soon as the flowers fairly commence to 
expand. Keep evsrything in the greenhouse as neat and 
clean as possible; with one thing and another it will 
probably be crowded to some extent now, but a little 
management will prevent any serious injury. 

B. C. R. 


FRUIT. 

5654.— Seedling Plum-trees. — These 

may be treated a little differently to that recom¬ 
mended with perfect success. Experience is, 
that lifting and replanting every second or third 
year is beneficial, and, instead of retarding the 
desired end of the cultivator, hastens a fruitful 
and favourable condition. The roots, then, 
fibre well, and, therefore, feed well. Budding 
with the best kinds that flourish best in the 
neighbourhood is better than waiting, yet there 
is no time lost in hastening to bud. Prune the 
stocks in the summer to the form desired, and 
head them back in the late fall ; the following 
summer they will shoot out bravely. Select as 
manv as required for budding to form a good 
head, rubbing off the superfluous ones. Insert 
the buds as early in July as the bark is firm and 
the buds are plump, precisely as for a Rose- 
brier. Do the work tenderly, but confidently, 
so as not to wound the wood or braise the bark. 
—C. E., Lyme Regia. 

5660.—A leaky vinery roof.— This is a 
horror under any circumstances, and bad for 
Grapes and everything else. The causes may 
be : The roof being curved, it may be too flat at 
the ridge ; the fall at any part should never be 
less than am angle equal to 1 inches in a foot; or 
it may be badly framed at the ridge ; or the 
laps of the glass may be too deep, causing the 
rain to rise by capillary attraction, aided at 
times by wind pressure. The laps should be 
one-eighth of an inch only as a general rule, and 
not under any circumstances more than one- 
quarter of an inch.—J. G. S. 

5672. — Treatment of Pears and 
Plums- —Probably the lateral growths have 
been cut off too early in the summer. If this is 
■o they naturally start again, but they would 
not have been blossom buds at any rate, and as 
a rule no harm is done to the tree by these buds 
starting. The growths may be cat again 
immediately below the started bads. Let the 
summer pruning be done rather later next year. 
Nothing more can be done at present, and prob¬ 
ably there will be plenty of blossom buds.— 
J. D. E. 

6740.—Vines and other plants in a 
OOOl house.— Plant four Vines each side, the 
majority being Black Hambnrghs, with a Sweet¬ 
water or two, if white Grapes are desired. As 
regards the plants which may be grown with 
the Vines, a good deal will depend upon the 
management; but It will not be wise to aim at 
too much. Ferns are the only things which 
really enjoy the company of Vines. Many 
plants will succeed in winter and through the 
spring months till the foliage gets dense.—E.H. 

5756.—Vines in a greenhouse.— As a 
rule, the more room the Vines get the better 
they will do, but the Vine is so manageable that 
it may be made to produce a good crop of fruit 
in a limited space ; but a house, on even a small 
scale, to hold three Vines should not be less than 
12 feet long, but as much longer as possible. 
The width should be in proportion to the length, 
and may be anything from 12 feet to 20 feet. 
The usual thing in the past was to have a border 
about as wide as the length of rafter, so that 
the Vine might extend its roots in proportion 
to its branches ; but this is not a matter of much 
importance provided the roots are kept com¬ 
fortable, ana are well nourished. Many Grape 
growers nowadays look out for a good soil, 
trench it up, mix bones and manure with it, and 
plant the Vines, trusting to good after culture 
to producs a good result. Vine borders of the 
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ld-foahioned type are expensive to make ; in 
fact many who have themselves to build a 
little vinery find it impossible to obtain the 
turfy loam from the old sheep pasture the 
writers of books recommend. Any land that 
will grow good Wheat and Barley, if the Vines 
are well heated, will grow good Grapes. A good 
deal may be done with liquid-manure, and such 
artificials as Thompson’s, Clay’s, Jensen’s, and 
others. Plant the Vines inside the house, and 
let the roots ran outside. A few greenhouse 
plants may be grown under the Vines.—E. H. 

6063.—Treatment of a Strawberry bed.— Your 
fr&rrieoer ia quite right; the harder the soil is, especially 
after the planta have become well established, the better. 
I would never allow any tool to be used upon a Strawberry 
bed, except a hoe, just to remove any weeds, and these 
should be out off at the surface, so as not to disturb the soil 
at all —B. C. K. 

6747.— Frult-treea on Oak fencing.— All the best 
hardy fruits will suooeed trained against a tenoe of the kind 
named. Peaches and choice Pears on the best aspects *, 
Plums, Morel io Cherries, and Gooseberries and Currants on 
the worst.—E. H. 


COLUMBINES (AQUILEGIAS). 
Slight though the resemblance of their flowers 
may be either to pigeons' heads or eagles’ claws, 
no one can dispute the mingled quaintness and 



Plants in Ora Headers' Garpknh: Common Columbine 
(Aquilegia vulgaris) in a wild garden. Engraved for 
Gardening Illihtrated from a photograph sent by Miss 
Pope, Combe Down, Bath. 


grace of form, or the varied beauties of colour, 
in the Columbines. They are all erect-growing, 
perennial herbs, with flowers at once recognis¬ 
able from their symmetrical, yet unusual, form 
—five petal-like sepals alternating with the five 
spurred petals. Ranging in size from the little 
Alpine Columbine (A. alpina), under 1 foot in 
height, to the commoner dimensions of from 
1 foot to 2 feet, and distributed throughout 
the north temperate zone, the five or six species 
which constitute this genus seem all to agree in 
liking light soils, sand, or gravel, moist or 
readily permeable, and generally shady spots. 
They may be readily propagated by seed (which 
should be sown immediately after it is ripe) or 
division. The three best foreign species are the 
Alpine, with blue, the Canadian (A. canadensis), 
with red or orange, and the sky-blue (A. cu?ru- 
lea), which is also North American, and has 
sometimes white flowers; but, though perhaps 
less rank in their growth, these should be sup¬ 
plementary to, rather than in lieu of, our old- 
fashioned favourite, the common species (A. 
vulgaris). This last ranges from the Western 
Himalayas to Siberia, through Europe, and to the 
Canaries, and occurs undoubtedly wild in many 
parts of Britain in shady thickets, though stillmore 
frequently as a naturalised escape. When truly 
wild it is generally single and of a dull purplish- 
blue ; but in gardens it ia commonly white, blue, 
pink, salmon, flesh colour, crimson, and maroon 
or brown, some of the tints being unusual among 


flowers. It owes much of its beauty not only to 
the colour and form of the individual blossoms, 
which can only be appreciated on a near view 
or in cut flowers, but to their long drooping 
stalks over the clump of blue-grey, elegantly- 
lobed leaves. Personally I think it gains 
nothing in beauty by being doubled. It flowers 
freely from May to July, and will stand nearly 
any treatment, though it looks anything but 
happy when, as it too often is, scorched in the 
sun in a stiff clay or loam. I have seen it 
growing wild by paths in woods and in the 
underwood on their outskirts, and even among 
the Furze in the Warren on Epsom Downs ; but 
to make it thoroughly at home, without losing 
any of its graces, I should recommend its being 
placed with Broom bushes and Heather, Fox¬ 
glove and Fern, shaded perchance by the Queen 
of the Woods (the Silver Birch) on the sandy or 
rocky bank of some rivulet or cascade. B. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

PLANTS FOR ROOM DECORATION. 
The t custom now prevailing in most estab 
lishments of having a few plants in addition 
to ent flowers dotted about tne different rooms 
induces me to write a short paper thereon, not 
only because it has developed into a very 
important part of the gardener’s work, but it 
likewise requires a fair share of taste in the 
arrangements as well as suitable plants for tbe 
purpose. Generally speaking, each room, being 
differently furnished, will require a different 
lass of planta for its adornment; but, as a role, 
plants with stiff, upright growth are objection¬ 
able to the eye, as tney do not hide the pot 
or stems unless others of a dwarfer growth 
are associated with them; therefore, they 
should only be used when possessing special 
features either in flower or foliage. Too many 

S lants in a room are objectionable, because they 
etract from rather than elevate or enhance the 
effect, especially if the room is elaborately 
furnished ; for instance, plants assigned to 
the front hall or corridor would be uninit- 
able in a drawing-room or boudoir. Another 
important matter to study ia the various kinds 
of receptacles provided for the use of plants ; 
these vary in size and shape greatly, but are 
generally of a fanciful, elaborate, and artistic 
design, and tbe plants for these should be 
selected with the greatest care and taste, so as 
to add a completeness and finish, and in no way 
hide or diminish the effect of their appearance. 
I have often fonnd, however, a great difficulty in 
getting plants to go in them without taking 
them out of the pots, and in many cases I have 
found it necessary to reduce the ball of roots In 
order to fit the latter in properly ; this quite 
ruins the plants, for in tne case of choice or 
delicate-growing subjects it is almost impossible 
for them to recover. But, in order to meet this 
difficulty, it is advisable to make a selection of 
plants, grow them in suitable-sized pots, and use 
them for no other purpose. To do this, it 
requires a sufficient number for three changes ; 
say, if 20 plants are required at one time, 60 
should be grown, and duplicates of all to be 
grown to follow on. 

The atmosphere of rooms is generally dry, 
though warm, and impregnated with gas and 
other enemies to plant life. So different is all 
this to the healthy atmosphere of a plant-house 
that it is necessary that every plant used should 
have completed its growth, or some injury will 
follow. Take the different varieties of Adian 
turns, for instance. If used in a growing state 
for the deooration of rooms, the young fronds 
would most certainly be injured, yet, when 
properly prepared, there are no more popular 
or suitable plants for the purpose, and they 
can be grown to a useful size in small pots. 
Nephrolepis exaltata, though not so choice as 
others, is a most handsome Fern to use. Its 
long and gracefully drooping fronds are an 
ornament in any position, while many of the 
Pteris family have a fine and graceful appear¬ 
ance, and may be used freely. Nioe plants of 
Spirsea japonica, with or without flowers, are 
very ornamental. The different sorts of 
Lycopods make perfect plants for small vases, 
as also do the Artillery Plant (Pilea musoosa) 
and the little Caladium argyrites ; in fact, there 
is no lack of either foliage or flowering plants 
suitable for a tasteful arrangement either in a 
drawing-room or boudoir, while for more com 
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modious places, such as the entrance hall, 
Vorridor, or staircase, and where larger plants 
$te admissible, there is the beautiful Caladium 
esculentum, with noble foliage and which stands 
roll, several sorts of Palms, the larger fronded 
Curculigo, Ficus elastica, Hibbertia 
volubilis, and the Calla or Ethiopian Lily, all 
of which have a reputation for retaining their 
beauty better than any others, and, therefore, 
should be grown for the purpose. But to avoid 
as little injury as possible, frequent changes are 
necessary, and it is a very good rule to water 
every plant well before it is used, and when it 
again needs water change it for another. Let 
all pots and plants be kept very clean, and 
avoid letting Jne plants remain long enough to 
make growth in the different positions, for such 
growth when brought out to the light is generally 
very weak. T. R. 

5737.— Plants and gaa.— Bedding and 
other Pelargoniums are frequently wintered in 
houses where gas is burned. They do not in 
winter wear a very happy, thriving appearance, 
but they keep alive till the days lengthen and 
better times dawn for them ; but they must be 
kept dry—in a state of repose as far as possible. 
The leaves will probably die, but the stems will 
retain life and break out in spring. This refers 
to plants kept in rooms where gas is burnt. If 
there is a dry cellar or an attic the matter is 
much simplified, and there need be no uncer¬ 
tainty about it. At this season gradually with¬ 
hold water, and then go to rest when the short, 
dark, cold days come.—E. H. 

5655 — Dracaena in a window.— 

IrV armth is what these plants chiefly require, 
and, if possible, it would be better to remove it 
to a more sunny window, in a room where there 
is a fire in cold weather. Water should be given 
only when the soil becomes almost dry, and the 
foliage should be sponged with tepid water once 
a-week, to free it from dust, &c. The green- 
foliaged varieties are very vigorous and hardy, 
and comparatively easy of cultivation; but 
those with coloured leaves are much more 
tender, and really require the warmth of a stove. 
—B. C. R. 

THE! KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STORING ROOT-CROPS. 

The root-crops in most gardens are this season 
exceptionally large, so that mofe than the usual 
space will be required to store them. In view 
of any deficiency in this respect, I have thought 
it desirable to direct attention to the use of 
^ves or clamps, which are easily made up in 
the open air, and in which several of the root- 
crops may be preserved as satisfactorily as in a 
proper storeroom. When caves fail to answer 
the purpose for which they were intended, it is 
generally because the position is too damp, or 
they are not efficiently protected so as to exclude 
frost. A. very common error is committed in 
constructing caves, by making the bottom of 
the cave below the level of the surface, which is 
a mistake, as all kindB of subjects keep better in 
them when the opposite is the case—that is to 
say, when the foundation of the cave is raised 
above the surrounding level. I have proved 
this to be so from experience, and that roots so 
stored should keep better than when the bottom 
is below the ground-line it is not difficult to 
understand, as those placed on a raised platform 
are kept much drier and cooler than when 
placed below the surface. When the position 
is well drained, it is not so necessary to raise 
the. bottom; but in all soils that retain much 
moisture the size of the cave should be 
marked out, and a trench dug out all round it, 
the soil from the trench being thrown up into 
the middle and levelled over; a thick layer of 
straw should then be laid on the space so 
prepared. It is then ready to receive the roots 
whatever they mav be. Potatoes will keep well 
in such caves and retain their good qualities 
until the last, but it will be best perhaps to 
refer briefly to the other subjects separately. 
Carrots this season in many cases are much 
overgrown. The roots are abnormally large 
and coarse in appearance. Instead of this 
being a gain it is a decided loss, as the very 
large ones are not so useful as those of 
medium size. The best plan to follow is : 
Select the largest at first, as probably there 
will be enough small ones to meet the demand; 
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if so, the over-grown roots may be at once given 
to cattle or otherwise disposed of. A drying 
day should be selected for taking up the Carrot 
crop, as they require to be dried quickly or the 
roots crack, owing to the contraction of the skin. 
If carefully stored in caves Carrots will keep as 
well that way as in any other. Beetroot is not 
a good crop in some gardens, the roots being 
small and not very handsome. There has been 
too much rain and too little sunshine for them 
this season. As the roots are still growing they 
should not be lifted until there are signs of a 
sharpish frost; when taken up the bulbs should 
be carefully trimmed and placed in the cave 
along side the Carrots. Parsnips should be left 
in the ground until the beginning of December, 
when they may be taken up and stored with the 
other subjects. Jerusalem Artichokes may be 
dealt with at the same time. Onions should be 
treated im a very different way, as the cooler 
they are kept, Bhort of being exposed to severe 
frost, and the more air they have, the longer 
they will keep. There is no better plan than to 
make strings of them, or ropes, as they are 
sometimes called. Dealt with in this way, and 
hung up in a light, airy shed, they keep 
admirably. The worst place to keep Onions in is 
a close, warm, dark cellar or room. I have 
referred to the use of caves chiefly to meet the 
case of those who have no other convenience in 
which to store their root orops. I do not say 
that caves are better than dry cellars or 
frost-proof outbuildings for the same purpose. 
At the same time I have no hesitation in saying 
that all the roots I have mentioned will keep 
longer and in better condition in caves than 
they do in damp and warm cellars, if they are 
first covered with a thick layer of dry straw, 
and then covered with 9 inches of soil laid on it 
in a slanting direction to carry off the rain. 

_ J. C. C. 

5669. — Making* Asparagus-beds.— The 
beds should be marked out the desired width- 
say, 4 feet. Dig out the soil a good two spits 
deep. Unless the subsoil is gravelly and the 
upper soil light, it will be as well to put a 
bottom of lime-rubbish or chalk. Replace the 
soil, mixing it well with short stable or farm¬ 
yard dung and sand if the soil is heavy. When 
the bed is nearly filled up rake the surface fine 
and mark off three lines about 14 inches apart. 
On these lines set the plants, about a foot from 
each other, then carefully place fine soil round 
the plants until they are completely buried, 
and cover the bed with well-made dung about 
2 inches or 3 inches. The best time to plant 
Asparagus is just before it begins to move 
(January or February), choosing a fine day for 
it. It is always best not to cut the first year 
after planting; but with strong three-year-old 
crowns cutting a few heads would not do much 
harm. Salt can be applied to Asparagus-beds 
in quantity .large enough to kill weeds and yet 
have a beneficial effect on the crop.—D. D., 
North Surrey. 

6720.— Clubbing in Cabbages.— Clubbing is usually 
caused by growing ttye same crops year after year on the 
same land, and the belt remedy is a change of soil. Lime 
is beneficial, so, also, is a dressing of soot and a sprinkling 
of salt, and, if possible, trench the land up deeply, and 
obtain fresh soil from below.—E. H. 

- There are two opinions current as to the 

cause of this disease. First, that it is produced 
by the larvae of weevil; second, that a fungus is 
the original cause, the weevil merely acting a 
secondary part. In some soils, both light and 
heavy, the disease seldom, if ever, appears, 
whilst in others the Cabbage crop is every year 
attacked. Some recommend as a prevention of 
this the Bame piece of land be not planted two 
years in succession with any of the Brassica 
tribe ; others make a practice of dipping the 
roots of the plants of Cabbage, Broccoli, &c., 
before planting out, in a paste made of soot and 
water. It is believed by many that a light, 
open state of the soil, caused by manure insuffi¬ 
ciently rotten, is a great promoter of the disease. 
An old man once told me that in a part of his 
garden, where a house once stood, he had for 
many years made his Cabbage seed-bed, and the 
plants were never attacked with the disease ; 
whereas, whenever he sowed any Cabbage seed 
in any other part of the garden the great part 
of the plants became club-rooted. A market 
{gardener also once told me that in one of his 
fields his cabbages were never attacked by club¬ 
bing, excepting in one comer of the field, where 


the disease invariably appeared whenever any 
of the Brassican tribe were planted there.— 
L. C. K. _ 

5764. — Medicinal properties of 
plants. — I hope that the suggestion made by 
“ Saif ” as to occasional notes upon the medicinal 
properties of herbs and flowers will be taken up 
by other correspondents, as in this way not only 
may some useful information be elicited, but 
from my own point of view as an antiquarian 
much interesting matter relating to old country 
customs, superstitions, and folk lore may lie 
obtained. I had not before heard of the 
remedial powers of two of the plants named by 
“Saif” (Wormwood or Meadowsweet), but many 
others have at different times been named to 
me by persons living in the country who have 
had experience of their value. The common 
Yarrow (Achillea millefolium), boiled in water 
or milk, and sweetened with treacle, forms a 
useful remedy for a cold ; it is also said to have 
the property of healing wounds. I have it from 
one who has used the plant with success that 
a decoction of hedge Parsley (Torilis Anthriscus 
probably) is a certain cure for hemorrhoids, 
while I have met with one who habitually used 
an ointment made from the leaves of the Milk 
Thistle (Carduus marianus, also known as the 
Holy Thistle, or our Lady’s Thistle) for wounds 
of all kinds. A superstition exists as to this 
last plant—that if grown near the house no 
lightning will Btrike the dwelling. A village 
herbalist in Sussex gained great reputation 
among his neighbours by prescribing a drink 
made from the tender shoots of the wild Hop for 
all oases of debility ; in this he was anticipating 
the American “ Hop Bitters,” probably. For 
inflamed eyes many country folk use the com¬ 
mon Eye bright (Euphrasia officinalis), which, 
as its name denotes, has long been celebrated 
for its virtues. The Feverfew, a wild Camomile 
(Pyrethrum Parthenium), is reputed to have two 
uses—it is a valuable sudorific (but my informant 
in this case took it in a half-pint of rum, which 
makes one doubtful), and it has the property of 
keeping off fleas.— Edward Clayton. 

5444.— Gardeners* working hours.— 

In answer to the above query I think myself it 
greatly depends whether it is a single-handed 
lace, or where two or more are kept. In the 
rst place, if it is single-handed, and the man 
lives on the premises, or close to his work, his 
employer may require him to work at any time— 
during his meal hours or after bis day’s work is 
done—and he cannot refuse him. You must 
also look at the work that a gardener has to do 
on Sundays. He has also night work at his 
fires, &c, and there is no Saturday afternoon 
holiday for him, as most gardeners work until 
four o’clock p.m. on that day, and a great many 
are at it after six o’clock on Saturdays, while 
moat of the other working classes are having 
their afternoon’s rest. In places where two or 
more are kept, it is quite a different thing, as, 
instead of having Sunday work every week they 
take it in turns, which makes it much easier for 
them. Then, again, if a single-handed gardener 
wants a day or two’B holiday he haB to find some¬ 
one else to do his work while he is away. I think 
myself thatthesingle-handedgardener is more put 
upon than any other working man—I mean 
as regards holidays and rest. And it frequently 
is the case that when a man goes off for a few 
hours with an excursion, or anything of that 
sort, he has to work more than three times the 
number of hours he has been away to make up 
for lost time. Therefore, I think it is a fair and 
reasonable time, if he works from half-past six 
in the morning to five or half-past at night, 
with half an hour for breakfast and one hour 
for dinner during the day. The above hours are 
for summer time, and in winter from daylight 
to dark, with the time for meals the same. Of 
course, a gardener is always willing to work a 
few extra hours in such times as the bedding out 
season, or when he has any other important 
work on the way. I should very much like to 
hear someone else’s views on the above subject. 
—A Yorkshire Gardener. 

5722.—Fungi on a lawn.— Water the rings where the 
Fungus appears with lime-water.—E. H. 

6071.—Unsightly hot-water pipes.— To a wood 
frame fix fine mesh wire netting (outside), to which train 
any creepers, and on the inside nail tw'o thicknesses of 
strong, close mesh, shading tiffany. Without this protec¬ 
tion the radiated heat from the pipes, although small, 
would destroy the creeper, if planted and trained close to 
the pipes. -J. G. S. 
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P. Lixdeni. —A stout-growing species from 
Ecuador. 

P. rsRTUSUM (Monstera delicosa).—This has 
very large foliage, singular in its formation, 
looking as if portions of the leaf-blade had been 
cut out. It is a very strong grower. West 
Indies. 

. P. riNNATiFiDUM. — A handsome species, 
similar in character to the last-named. It is 
also a West Indian kind. Philodendron. 


5648.— Wintering Salvia patens. —This 
plant is such a deserving favourite that a lover 
of it may say of his experience there is no need 
whatever for lifting it. When first planted let 
the soil be rich and well drained with a base of 
old absorbent brick-rubbish. Good growth will 
be made the same year. In the autumn, when 
the frost has been strong enough to mar its 
beauty, cut the stem to the ground level, cover 
the ground over it a foot or more across with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, 6 inches thick, and upon 
that pile well-sifted cinder-ashes. In this w ay 
the whole can be removed about the end of 
April in a careful, cleanly manner, so as to 
leave no ashes and not to break the tender 


shoots then started. If the shoots are well 
above ground give them a slight protection—an 
inverted basket, or a few bent withy canes, 
covered lightly with dry Bracken or straw—till 
a little hardened and May frosts are over. The 
plant will begin to flower early and continue 
to do so throughout the season, and will be a 
noble picture of exquisite blue. Give plenty 
of room, and grant it the companionship of 
perennial Calliopsis.—C. E. ; Lyme Reyis. 

-In wurm, light soils, and where the local 

climate is not very severe, this plant may be 
safely left in the ground during the winter, 
taking the precaution, however, to place a good 
shovelful of ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre over the 
crown on the approach of severe weather ; other- 
wise it is safer to lift the roots carefully, pot or 
place them in boxes with some earth around 
them, and winter in a cool greenhouse.—B. C. R. 

5690.— Treatment of Himantophyl- 
lum miniatum. —The plants must not be 
disturbed at present; the more the pots are 
filled with roots the better they are likely to 
flower. They should get a temperature of 
50 degs. through the winter. If kept in a cool 
greenhouse, put them at the warmest end, where 
less air is admitted. As soon as the days begin 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

VALUABLE FINE-LEAVED PLANTS 
(PHILODENDRONS). 

•These valuable fine-leaved plants are generally 
associated with stoves and hothouses. The in¬ 
teresting thing about them, as regards the 
annexed illustration we show of them, is their 
comparative hardiness. They grow very fairly 
indeed on a bank of rockwork in the conserva¬ 
tory in the Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, 
which is only kept at a moderate greenhouse 
temperature in winter. They have been there 
for many years, and their effect both in winter 
and summer is invariably good. Such plants 
are of the first importance to all who have to 
deal with picturesque and large hothouses, in 
which artistic effects and something like perma¬ 
nent beauty of foliage are sought. Such masses 
of fine tropical vegetation are a grand foil to a 
little foreground of fresh flowers brought in from 
other houses. They also make excellent and 
highly ornamental plants to clothe with verdure 
the back walls of any warm houses in which 
such a covering is desirable. They are very 


to lengthen, give occasionally doses of liquid- 
manure. In due course they will bloom, and when 
the flowers fade shift into larger pots in good 
loam, a little leaf-soil, well-rotted manure, and 
some w hite sand. Pot very firmly; water care¬ 
fully for a time, but copiously when in full 
growth.—J. C. B. 


ORCHID QUESTIONS. 

My Orchid-house is 25 feet long, 10 feet wide, 
stages down each side and one end, and is heated 
with a 4-inch hot-water pipe flow and return on 
both sides and one end. The house is set north 
and south, and thus it gets the sun from early 
morn until sunset. Ten feet of this house is 
partitioned off with glass and glass door, this 
being at the north end ; and I have always heat 
here when my fire is alight, but have valves 
to stop the flow from the remaining 15 feet of 
house. Slate stages, supported by iron pillars 
and tee iron cross-pieces to support the same. 
It is in this 10 foot square part or my house that 
I am trying to grow Orchids. I have cemented 
the joints of the stage so as to retain water, and 
covered it with fine gravel. Ventilation is got 
by shutters under the stages, 
two side windows, and ridge 
will lift up with lever and 
cord. The north end of the 
iiouse abuts on a wash¬ 
house, where I have my 
boiler and potting-bench. I 
have got Cattleyas, Ladias, 
OdontoglosBums, Dendro- 
biums, Cypripediums, Ly- 
oastes, and Chysis aurea, 
and some others, mostly one 
of a kind. The night tem¬ 
perature (except in the 
depth of winter) is seldom 
lower than 65 degs., and day 
temperature 70 degs., and 
with sun runs up to SO degs. 
or more. When the sun 
shines clear and strong I can¬ 
not keep the temperature 
down, though I have blinds 
to draw r on. I think I am 
not short of moisture in the 
atmosphere, as the difference 
between my dry and wet bulb 
thermometer is never more 
than 5 degs., and often as 
little as 3 degs. I am at a 
disadvantage in being aw r ay 
from home from eight o’clock 
in the morning untilsix o’clock 
in the evening on three to four 
days weekly ; the other days 
I get home for about 45 
minutes at noon. I water 
my plants with the syringe, 
using rain w r ater which is 
tepid. Now for question 1 : 
Odontoglossum grande in 
4-in. pot has sent up a strong 
stem and three large buds 
on, and I could plainly se 
the markings of the flowers through the bud, 
and never having seen this in flower, I was 
most anxious to have a view, but alas ! 
it has turned a deep yellow and the buds 
have dropped off. The leaves are stout, 
stiff, and a deep healthy green. Why this 
disaster ? Question 2 : Odontoglossum Rossi 
majus is in flower, but the blooms do not open 
out as I have had them, and seem to droop and 
to hang their heads, and have only lasted a 
week. Question 3 : My Chysis aurea produced 
last year two flowers, which formed two seed- 
pods, one of which damped off. Again this 
year, in June, it flowered with three flowers and 
would have had three seed-pods, but 1 took them 
off; the pod of 1887 is still on, and over a year 
old. When may I expect it to ripen? It is about 
the size of a hen’s egg and deeply corrugated. 
Question 4 : I have about ten Cattleyas with 
12 bloom sheaths formed, but I noticed two 
plants are beginning to push forth again a second 
growth. Have I given them too much water? 
What must I do to these two plants ? Withhold 
water and check growth, or push them on with 
watering as before ? Question 5. Some of my 
plants have Ferns growing with them which have 
sprung from the peat, and with others a creeping, 
broad-leaved Moss grows. Shall I take these 


A group of flnefoliaged plants (Philodendrons) in the conservatory at Regent’s-park Gardens, London 


easily increased by division of the stems, which, 
if cut into lengths of two or three joints, inserted 
in pots, and treated in the ordinary way of cut¬ 
tings, in a brisk heat, soon get established and 
make top growth. They are not particular as to 
soil, providing it is moderately loose and open ; 
turfy loam, w ith one-fifth of leaf-mould, and some 
sand added, answers well for them. All that is 
required further is to give larger pots as the 
plants increase in size if to be grown in this 
way, but in a large house where room can be 
found and there is a suitable w r all or rockwork 
for them to cover over, they may be planted out. 
Give plenty of water in the growing season, with 
enough light to keep the leaves from getting 
drawn, and make free use of the syringe daily 
in summer. No more shade should be used than 
is needful to prevent the leaves being scorched. 
Few insects can find harbour on the smooth, 
leathery leaves of these plants, and if at all 
affected by these their texture is such as to 
permit of the Byringe being used with force 
enough to clear away the parasites. The follow¬ 
ing are fine kinds : — 

F. krubescens. —A handsome species, with 

cordate leaves. The leaf-stalks are shorter in 
this kind than in some of the others. It comes 
from the Caraccas. 
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Mosms and Ferns off and retain only Sphagnum ? 
Oh ! by-the-bye, when yon write about Orchids 
in future, it would help myself and others, and 
save many a penny, if you stated whether the 
plants you are writing about were deoiduous or 
not; as, for instanoe, my Lyoaste Duppii—when it 
cast its leaves last year (for the first time with 
me) I was very down-hearted and thought it was 
done for. Learner. 

*** I am in receipt of your letter, and am 
very pleased to reply, and I may remark I am 
not at all alarmed at its length. I have 
plenty as. long, or longer, but they do not 
affect me in the least, because if I have not 
strength enough to answer all the queries in one 
week I look forward with hope for the next. I 
know your neighbourhood, and used to be well 
acquainted with the owner and the collection at 
Beard wood, which in its time contained many 
grand examples of extraordinary beauty and 
value, but which is now dispersed through the 
grim King. I note your general information 
about your structure, and from it I cannot see 
any reason why you should not be successful with 
one class ; but I do not see how you can aohieve 
success. with Bast Indian, Brazilian, and 
Columbian Orchids in one structure, for it is 
quite certain that Odontoglossums will not 
thrive in a temperature which Dendrobiums 
require., and very few Cattleyas and Lselias will 
thrive in the company of either. But to take 
your questions in order : No. 1 is undoubtedly 
a confirmation of my previous statement. Your 
house is too hot for Odontoglossum grande. 
No. 2 is the result of the same thing. 0. Rossi 
majus is a very cool plant, and will not long 
survive in such a temperature. To No. 31 may 
say you did quite right to remove the seed-pods 
this season. You must bear in mind that this 
perfecting of seeds is a great task to the plants, 
and materially weakens them. The last year’s 
seed-pod should be getting ripe, and I advise 
you to keep a close watch upon it. No. 4 I 
cannot answer properly without knowing their 
specific names, but in all probability they have 
been kept too wet; yet sometimes Cattleyas will 
take such freaks. My advice is—treat them as 
liberally as possible. They may develop another 
spathe on each growth, and all flower together ; 
but if you check this growth you can only get 
a poor growth from this abortive one in the 
spring; develop it, and you increase the size and 
the health of your specimen. Of No. 5 I 
suppose your broad-leaved Moss is the Liver¬ 
wort Marchantium polymorphum, which is an 
indication of a very wet atmosphere and imper¬ 
fect drainage; perhaps also there is a want of 
circulation of air. These are all things to be 
avoided ; indeed you cannot expect to suooeed 
with such palbable blunders. However, never 
mind ; dean it off, and keep your Ferns from 
smothering the Orchids and try again. “ Faint 
heart never won fair lady.” Do not be afraid 
to write when you want information. You will 
not offend Matt. Bramble. 


5733.—Flowers for small unhe&ted 
greenhouse . —The naked-flowered Jasmine 
will flower in a cold greenhouse. Laurustinus, 
again, will be suitable, either trained on the 
wall or in pots. Myrtles and Camellias planted 
out will succeed, though the flowers will not 
come till after Christmas. The Lapagerias 
might produce flowers late in autumn in such a 
house. Among things of smaller growth that 
will be useful are Wallflowers, early-flowering 
bulbs, Chrysanthemums in much variety. Dean’s 
Hybrid Primroses, Violets; Calla eethiopica is 
also pretty hardy.—E. H. 

5581.— Forcing Violets.— I do not think 
I can lay claim to the title of an experienced 
grower of Violets ; but, nevertheless, I have a 

f ood supply of these flowers all winter, and 
y very simple means. I plant a large frame 
full now, giving them plenty of air, and a well- 
drained soil. Whenever I can open the frame 
to the sun with safety I do so. Any of the beet 
double kinds do well under this treatment, and 
very satisfactory results may be obtained by 
making a bed of common blue and white Violets 
in the spring, and transplanting them to the 
frame in October.— Tiny Tim. 

5684.—Treatment of Hydrangeas. — 

Cut back the old plants at the beginning of the 
year, leaving but two eyes of the growth made 
this year. At the same time cut clean away all 
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small, sprayey growths that will not bloom, and 
that keep off light and air from the strong shoots. 
Young plants should bs kept in a cold frame or 
oool house, and early in March they should be 
repotted. If the pots are well filled with roots, 
give them a liberal shift, as they are strong¬ 
rooting, gross-feeding things. Good loam, with 
plenty of dung, is the compost for them, and 
ram it in firmly. When growing give plenty of 
manure-water.—J. C. B. 


5681.— Pot-roots of Dahlias. — Some 
varieties of Dahlias succeed better grown horn 
pot-roots than thev do from cuttings, but the 
plants would not flower earlier. It is always 
oest to have a good stock of pot-roots, as some¬ 
times the old roots die during winter. The pot- 
roots may be kept in the pots through the 
winter, and be started into growth in the 
spring. When the shoots have started a little, 
the plants can be turned out, and the roots 
parted with a sharp knife, leaving one shoot 
attached to each portion of the tubers.— 
J. D. E. 

- Yes; they are of the utmost value, and 

will flower both earlier and more abundantly 
than spring-struck cuttings, though, as a rule, 
the largest blooms are obtained from the yo un gest 
plants. Keep them in the pots during the 
winter, in any place safe from frost, and neither 
damp nor very dry. Start them in March or 
April'in a gentle heat, harden off, and plant out 
early in June. If more stock is wanted, cuttings 
oan be taken when about 3 inohes long, and 
none are so good as those from pot roots.— 
B. C. R. 


5727.— Deutzias not flowering.— Prob¬ 
ably the plant has not made much growth, and 
has become stunted, or it would have flowered. 
Aioertain the condition of the roots, and encou¬ 
rage the plant to make growth and then in June 
set it out in the open air to ripen it. The plant 
is hardy, and it is not good treatment to keep it 
under glass all the year round. Under such 
conditions the plant has no time to rest or recruit 
its energies.—E. H. 

6667.—Seedling Pelargoniums.— These 
always grow very strongly at first, but they 
ought to have thrown a trass or two this summer. 
You have probably been treating them too liber¬ 
ally, whereas they should either have been 
starved in small pots until the bloom appeared, 
and then fed with liquid-manure, or else have 
been planted out in rather poor soil and a sunny 
position. It is too late to take cuttings now, but 
you should do so early in the spring, and if got 
into 5-inch pots and starved a little, they are sure 
to bloom before long.—B. C. R. 

5676.—Greenhouse for Aurioulas.— 
By far the most suitable structure for these 
plants would be a low, light, and well-ventilated 
span-roofed house, and I should advise its being 
placed east and west, when, with a blind on the 
south side to draw on and off as required, it 
would suit these lovely subjects to perfection. 
The house should be from 10 feet to 12 feet in 
width, with plenty of ventilators both in the 
roof and at the sides, and an open lattice staging 
placed as near the glass as possible. —B. C. R. 

Siberian Squill (Scilla sibirica).— As this 
is the season in whioh the su pply of bulbs is laid 
in for forcing purposes, it may not be out of place 
to call attention to the readiness with which this 
Scilla can be forced into bloom very soon after 
Christmas, and the distinot feature presented by 
its beautiful blue flowers. Their colour is 
different from that of ail the other bulbous 
plants which are treated in this way, and on 
that account they standout quite alone, for though 
some of the Hyacinths are called blue, it is a very 
different tint to ^that of the Scilla. To force 
this, the bulbs should be potted up and treated 
in all respects as a Duo Van Thol Tulip, that is, 
plunged out of-doors until well-rooted (for it is 
useless to force them with bad roots), and shift 
them by degrees into a warmer structure.—T. 


bv-and-bye If brought on in a warm greenhouse, with a 
night temperature of 60 degs., or so, but they will not 
flower till late if kept In the oold frame.—E. H . 3 

*w 6728 r5f 1 ff? one I tte -- Kee P the Mignonette plant 
through the winter in a light position in a genial tempera¬ 
ture, of from 46 degs. to 60. degs at night. It is notdiffloult 
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ens.—Btepnanotis in winter.—I hare kept th< 
? a not exceeding 60degs 

p, “£ 7* n on *3* Jw* k ®pt moist; verj 
little water was given till the turn of the days.—E. H. 


HANDSOME STOVE PALMS. 


Licualas. 

I have a stove house of good size in whioh I 
can keep up a powerful heat. I am anxious to 

r ’ow specimens of the Palms called Licualas, and 
believe sometimes Pritohardias. I know they 
are exceedingly handsome, and I am told not diffi¬ 
cult to grow In heat. Will someone please to 
give, for my own and others’ benefit, some notes 
on their management, together with the best 
varieties to obtain ?— Palm Lover. 


\* This genus of Palms comprises something 
under a score species; they are all natives of 
India and the Indian Islands. L. aoutifida and 
peltata are natives of the island of Pulo-Penang, 
and their stems are imported into this country 
for walking-stioks, under the name of “ Penang 
Lawyers.” They are dwarf plants, few species 
growing more than from 10 feet to 12 feet high. 
All of them are armed on both edges of the leaf¬ 
stalk with large and formidable stout spines. 
Licualas are extremely ornamental plants, but 
they require strong heat and a very moist atmo¬ 
sphere to develop their beauties and continue 
them in good condition, so that I would not re¬ 
commend amateurs with limited accommodation 
to attempt their culture; but, where the con¬ 
venience exists, some of the species take rank 
amongst the most beautiful of tbe Palm family. 
But, on the other hand, where heat and moisture 
are deficient, the plants become stunted and 
starved, and assume a woe-begone and wretched 
appearance, and are an eyesore in the place. 
This becomes worse and worse, until they are 
eventually destroyed, and this is one of the causes 
why Licualas have always remained scarce in cul¬ 
tivation, and their seeds have not been imported 
so freely as other more hardy kinds. Where, 
as in this case, a good stove exists some spades 
of Licualas should find a resting place ; they are 
somewhat slow-growing plants, and will not, 
therefore, quickly outgrow the space; but, if 
required to grow more quickly, this may be 
accomplished by standing the pots, just about as 
high as the drainage material, in a tank of warm 
water. This acts as a great stimulant to all 
Palms, and it may be taken as a rule almost 
without exception that all the spiny Palms 
are much benefited by this treatment. For 
soil use peat and loam in about equal parts, 
adding some sharp sand. Drain the pots well, 
and give plenty of water; and if a tank of 
warm water exists in the stove, the plants will 
grow more quickly and their leaves will a«mm«% 
a richer colour if the pots are plunged for an 
inch or two deep in the water. They enjoy 
frequent sprinklings overhead from the syringe, 
but, to maintain their foliage in all its pristine 
beauty, be sure the water is clean. Licualas are 
strong-rooting plants, and are thus frequently 
pottea into pots far exceeding their require¬ 
ments, and thus become ugly; but although I 
do not advise the starving process for any 
plants, I do object to see Palms overpotted, 
whioh, by the way, is a common fault with 
English plant growers—indeed, this is one of the 
things they really do better on the Continent 
than we do, especially in Germany, where I have 
frequently seen grand 

Specimen Palms in pots and tubs not more 
than half the size the Bame proportioned plant 
is treated to in English gardens. But how is it 
done ? My readers will say the secret lays in feed¬ 
ing the plants. The surface-soil in the pot or tub 
is frequently renewed with dried cow-manure, 
and the plants are watered with a liquid from 
the same material, and I would advise all those 
who cannot enlarge the space for their Palms to 
adopt this system; use the liquid also for the 
plants in small pots, and you will be astonished 
at the improvement in a very short time. These 
plants are increased by seeds, which, as I before 
remarked, are not imported largely to this 
country. They may also be propagated from 
shoots which frequently push out from near the 
base of the stem. These shoots should be 
allowed to form a root before cutting them from 
the plant; pot them in the same soil as recom¬ 
mended above, and in as small a pot as possible, 
paying due respect to the requirement of the 
root or roots. I have always been more 
successful with Licualas when a tank of 
water has been at command—say at a tempera¬ 
ture of 80 degs.—standing the pots jnst a little 
way in the water. Indeed, I am not afraid of 
water for Palms. If a Palm is sick, plunge its 
pot ino a tank of water not over 80 degs. of 
Original from 
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heat; indeed, my care for all diseases of this 
family is good drainage and any amount of 
water, and as soon as I see the slightest indica¬ 
tion of return to health, applications occasionally 
of weak liquid cow-manure. 

Licuala grandis (the subject of our 
illustration) is one of the many fine plants put 
into commerce by Mr. Bull, of Chelsea, who 
originally distributed it under the name of 
Pritchardia grandis, but it has no claim to rank 
as a member of that genus; and with all due 
respect to the many grand plants sent out from 
the establishment of Mr. Bull, of Chelsea, this 
must rank amongst one of the very finest. For 
a long time Mr. Bull’s plant was unique, but 
recently more have been obtained, but they are 
by no means plentiful. The leaves are terminal 
and fan-shaped, slightly divided at the edges 
into very regular lobes, and the colour is an 
intense vivid-green ; but an exact representation 
of the appearance of this plant is afforded by 
the illustration. I believe this plant is a native 
of Solomon Island. 

L. elkoans is a handsome, slow-growing 
kind, with terminal fan shaped leaves ; the 
foot-stalks are some 3 feet high, the edges orna¬ 
mented with large, black, recurved spines ; the 
segments are divided quite down to the ligule. 
They are pnemorae at the edge, and bright 
green in colour. It comes from the Island of 
Sumatra. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 


Questions.— Queries and a rumors are inserted in 
Gardkninq free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Garpknino, 87, Southampton - street, Covent - garden , 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
libubr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unansu'ered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardkxinq has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot aheays be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should, mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

6784. — Thinning- Apples. — Should Apples Le 
thinned ? It so, at what time ?—Skisdo s. 

6786. —Preserving 1 Parsley for winter.—Is there 
any good process for drying or preserving Parsley for use 
during the winter?—T hr Lizards. 

6780.— Silkworms.— Will someone please to inform us 
how we should manage silkworms’ eggB, and the after 
treatment of the worms?—V iolkt Vale and A Beoinxbr. 

6787. — Repotting; a Palm.— Will it do to repot a 
large Latania borbonica Palm how, as it is bursting Us 

S ot? It is required to stand in the house all winter.— 
asm is b. 

6788.— Weather-tiling a cottage wall.— Would 
some reader of Gardening kindly give the probable cost 

E ir square foot of weather tiling the walls of a cottage ?— 

BRK8IIIRR. 

6789.—Constance Elliott Passion-flower.— Is 
Constance Elliott Passion-flower hardy, and, if so, would 
this be a good time to plant it out to run over an arbour ? 
—J. A. H. J. 

6790.— Manure for Mushroom beds. — Would 
someone kindly state if manure for Mushroom beds could 
be dried and prepared over artificial heat without injury to 
the material ?—Noirs. 

679l.-Clematis on dead Araucaria.— Could a 
Clematis be trained over a dead Araucaria, and, If so, what 
variety would be most suitable? White-flowered kind 
preferred, and rapid growth desired.—P etkrjakb. 

6792.—Creepers for a greenhouse wall.—Would 
someone be good enough to advise me what creepers to 
grow on the walls of a small greenhouse, facing north-east 
and north-west, and heated by an oil-stove ?—H. P. C. 

'Tuberous Begonias after flowering.— 
Would someone kindly tell me what is the proper treat¬ 
ment of tuberous Begonias after flowering? I wish to 
know how to keep them through the winter months? 


6794. —Ants In a dwelling-house.—I have many 
ants in my house, and I have laid down any quantity of 
insect powder, but to no purpose. I should be glad if 
anyone could kindly tell me the best way to kill them ?— 
B. WlLLAN. 

6795. — Transplanting hardy Fuchslas.-I want 
to transplant a bed of hardy Fuchsias, and would feel much 
obliged if someone would tell me the best time of year to 
do it, and also would they do well in an eastern aspect ?— 
Florence. 

6796. — Climbers for trellis-work facing east. 
—Will someone kindly inform me if a climbing Rose or 
Clematis is suitable for trellis-work facing nearly east ? If 
so, what kinds would be best? Soil is of a clayey nature. 


Licuala grandis. 


L. horrida.— In general outline this plant is 
similar to the preceding, but it is stronger in 
habit, and its leaves are much plaited and 
furnished with very large spines, and very deep 
green. It is a splendid plant when well grown. 

L. acutifida and L. feltata are also hand¬ 
some plants, better known in commerce as pro¬ 
ducing the much esteemed “ Penang Lawyers ” 
than as cultivated plants in our gardens at home. 


You cannot take the flue from the bottom of 
the furnace except by putting in a bridge, and 
this would be neither necessary nor desirable. 
Regulate the draught by means of a tightly, 
fitting ash-pit door with regulator.—B. C. R. 


5758. — Growing’ a White Thorn 
hedge. —You can, no doubt, make a hedge 
that way by sowing the seed in March ; but it 
will be a very slow process, and will entail a 
lot of trouble in keeping free from weeds. It 
would be far better to get a lot of strong cut¬ 
tings from the nearest hedge. They will start 
freely if put in now. Put them in thick enough 
to allow for failures.—L. 0. T. 


5680.— Building a flue.—The furnace top 
should be neither of iron plate nor stone slab, but 
should be arched over with fire-bricks. The flue 
may start from the top or the bottom of the end 
of the furnace—it is of no very great conse- 

?[uence—but the best mode is to start the flue 
rom the bottom at a quick pitch or angle—say 
45 degs. at least, to the level of the top of the 
furnace or more, and it should then bend over 
with an easy bend—eighth of a circle bends are 
kept in stock—that is, so that the lower part of 
the horizontal flue should be above the level of 
the top of the furnace. If the flue has to dip 
under any doorway then the top of the furnace 
should be at least 3 inches below the level of 
the bottom of the flue at the dip ; and for more 
than one dip allow three inches for each 
extra dip beyond the first or the lowest. 
The minimum height of the chimney should 
be regulated by the length of the flue, 
measured from end to end, and taking the 
entire lineal measurement as the length— 
not merely the length of the house in which 
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obliged if anyone would kindly tell me if there is any 
simple way of destroying Nettles, which grow in bunches 
about a meadow and orchard, other than the laborious 
one of grubbing them up ?—A. R. 

6801.— Pickling 1 Red Cabbage.-I would be glad to 
know if, when Red Cabbage is piokled according to recipe 
6297, in Gardening, October 0, the vinegar is boiled, and 
allowed to get oold before pouring over the Cabbage, or 
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6804. — An evergreen climbing plant.— I wish to 
oover an ugly fenoe with an evergreen olimblng plant. I 
should like an Ivy, but as that takes such a long time to 
grow can anyone kindly recommend another plant to serve 
the same purpose ? I want to put it in now.—R. Dykes. 

6805. — Pruning Cob-nuts.—Will someone please to 
tell me the proper way to prune Oob nut-tress, and also 
the time of year to do the work ? I have some in my 
garden, and they have run wild, and cease to bear, and I 
should like to know how to mange them.—W. H. Jambs. 

6806. —Creeper for a north-east wall—I have an 
unsightly wall, north-east aspect. Can anyone tell me of 
a oreeper (if possible, evergreen) that I could train along 
on the wall ? It should not grow above the wall, rather a 
low one. Ivy is too slow in growth. Damp soil.—H. S. R. 

6807. —Watering Lilium Harrisi.—I have potted a 
bulb of Lilium Harris! according to directions given in 
Gardening, February 26th, 1888, but nothing is said in the 
note in question about watering it while it is kept in the 
dork. Ought it to be watered at all during that time?— 
Hibernia. 

6808. —Bed for bog plants.—Would bog plants 
thrive in a bed of this description: 12 feet long, by 8 feet 
wide, and 2 feet in depth, cemented, and filled with rough 
peat in lumps, and some earth, kept soaked with water, 
nut with no in or out flow, except from the surfaoe in wet 
weather ? The bed facing east.—S. O. B. 

6809. — Shrubs and creeping plants for a 
sunny bank.— Would someone he so good as to sive me 
a list of dwarf creeping plants and shrubs suitable for 
oovering a bank in a garden, the height of whioh is 4 feet ? 
Aspect, south-east, and sunny; soil, sandy. 8t. John’s 
Wort and Peri win Ides not wanted.— Berkshire. 


6810. —Old Wallflowers.— I was told by a local 
gardener that he never left Wallflowers in the ground to 
bloom for more than their first season. Can this be 
correct? I have many Wallflowers whioh bloomed well 
this spring, whioh, though lanky, look healthy. Would 
someone lundly tell me what to do with them?—Lux. 

6811. —Bedding Pelargonium and other cut¬ 
tings.— Would some experienced reader of Gardening 
kindly tell me whether, though it is late, it is possible to 
make good plants of cuttings from bedding Pelargoniums, 
Pansies, and Wallflowers for next season by taking out- 
tings now ? I should also bs glad of details of their treat¬ 
ment ?—Lkx. 

6812. —Narcissi and Roman Hyacinths, &o. 
—I planted the first and aeoond weeks in September a lot 
of Narcissi, Roman Hyacinths, Ac., and I want them to be 
in blossom Christmas week. I have a greenhouse, whioh 
will have Chrysanthemums, Ac., in. when should 1 put 
the bulbs in the greenhouse to have them in bloom at the 
time stated ?— Tiny Tim. 

6813. —Plant8 for a small, shaded garden.— 
Will anyone kindly advise me what to plant In a small, 
very muoh shaded garden—soil, clay—in south-east of 
Scotland ? All the surfaoe soil has been removed, as it was 
infested by weeds, and it is to be replaced by soil out of an 
old pond. Would it do for bulbs? Spring-flowering 
plants preferred.— Jasmine. 

6314.—Plants for circular beds.—I should feel 
glad if any practical reader of Gardening will kindly 
advise as to the most effective way in whioh to fill with 
plants the four circular beds on a villa lawn, facing east, 
with bulbs and foliage, in order to make a tasteful winter 
and spring display, at a moderate cost, until time for 
summer bedding out ?—Ivr. 

6816. — Wintering Rose cuttings. — I have a 
number of Rose cuttings in pots whioh have been struck 
this summer, and the pots are now plunged in the ground 
in the open garden. Will someone kindly tell me whether 
it will be safe to leave them there for the winter, or would 
it will be better to put them under oover? I have no 
greenhouse.— Rose Cuttings. 

6816. —Tuberous Begonia and Lilium Harrisi. 
— I have a tuberous-rooted Begonia (Reading Snowflake) 
which has been in bloom nearly all the summer. How am 
I to treat it now ? I have also a Lilium Harrisi, the leaves 
of whioh are now turning yellow. What am I to do to 
it now ? Does it die down in the winter ?— Mona. 

6817. —Grapes shanking.— I have six Vines in my 
vinery, ail subjected to exactly the same treatment, but 
year after year the Grapes on the three at the west end are 
all right, while the three at the east end have nearly one- 
third of their fruit " shanked.” I should like to know, 
under these circumstances, the probable cause, and the 
remedy, if any, for the mischief ? Locality, Leeds.—A. C. 

6818. — Roses in the east of London.— Will some¬ 
one please to inform me what to do with some Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, also climbing and dwarf ditto, in an east 
London garden (Poplar), whioh I set out last March, but 
they oauie to nothing ? I wish to know what to do to 
them for next season? The new wood they made this 
season has died off. I did not drain the ground before 
planting the Roses, but I put bone-dust round the roots. 
Was this right?— Roberts. 

6819. —Chrysanthemums in winter.—I should 
feel muoh obliged if anyone would kindly tell me how I 
should treat my Chrysanthemums during the winter. I 
have Madame Desgrange, Nanum, Eve Fleurie, Treeoria, 
Jardin dee Plantes, Chrome-yellow, and a few outers grow¬ 
ing in the garden. I do not wish to take them indoors. 
Would it be safe to leave them in the ground as they are 
after flowering ? The garden faces nearly due west, and 
the county in which I live is Argyllshire.—A. McJ. 

6820. —Improving the soil in a town garden.— 

Will someone kindly advise what I can do with my garden 
—backyard would be perhaps a truer description of it—to 
improve the nature of the soil ? It is a town garden In 
Liverpool, enolosed by high briok walls, but gets a fair 
amount of sun in summer nevertheless. The trouble seems 
to be that the soil is black, sour, and smoke-grimed, and a 
happy huntingground for worms, slugs, and other abomina¬ 
tions. Every leaf I try to grow is riddled, and the flowers 
thst do struggle Into being are miserable weaklings. 
Would a load of sea-sand dug in be a good thing? It 
seems to me the salt particles might help to rout the 
slugs, and the sand to lighten up the mould.— A Town 
Ignoramus. i 


6821.— Heating greenhouses.—What is the best 
and cheapest method of beating two greenhouses, standing 
within a foot of one another—from side to side—one 
house (12 feet by 8 feet) devoted to a Vine and Roses, ths 
other (8 feet by 6 feet) used as an ordinary greenhouse to 
produce a show of bloom all ths year round ? I might add 
that a self-supplying cistern would be impracticable.— 
Lex. 

6828. — Treatment of Lily of the Valley. — I 
bought at a sale 1} dozen pots of Lily of the Valley. The 
gardener to whom they belonged told me that on the 
pots I bought he had as many as 60 blooms to each pot, 
and oautioned me not to repot them on any account, but 
to give them weak liquid-manure. The tops now are some 
of them half an-inoh above the soli, while some of the later 
ones have still the old leaves on them. How should I 
proceed to have them in bloom as soon as possible, and 
what manure should 1 give them ?— Tiny Tim. 

6821.— Treatment of Tritoma Uvaria.— I have a 
very flue Tritoma Uvaria, this season bearing 17 or 18 
blooms. It has been in the same place five years. I am 
in doubt as to taking it up and replanting it in new soil, or 
leaving it alone, with a mulch of old manure. I am also in 
doul t as to whether I should out down the foliage wholly, 
or in part. I should take it as a favour if someone having 
expenenoe in the habit and wants of this plant would 
kindly give me his opinion on the above knotty points? I 
have hitherto simply let it alone, but am getting anxious 
ss to its food supply.—F. C. G. 

6825.— Unsatisfactory Vines.— I have recently 
taken oharge of a small vinery, the Vines in which are in 
a bad state. The fruit colours badly, and the leaves are 
small, with a warty appearance on the underside, and the 
wood also ripens slowly, which leads me to the ooncluaion 
that the roots are at fault. I should be glad of advioe as 
how to remedy the evil without losing a crop of fruit. 
The Vines are started in January, and it is the only house 
we have for wintering bedding stuff, Ao., in. Under those 
circumstances, at what time of year, and how should I 
proceed to lift the roots of the Vines, and replant them, or 
oould I do muoh good by taking the soil away down to the 
roots, which, I believe, are very deep, and replacing with 
fresh compost, and thus endeavour to bring the roots 
nearer the surfaoe ? I may add that the roots are wholly 
outside. I should also be glad to know what protection 
the Vine border ought to have in an exposed situation ?— 
Jambs Anderson. 


6826. —Treatment of Roses.—I should like to ask 
" J. O. C.” for his advioe about mv Roses. Two years, in 
March next, I planted a “ Glory ” on its own roots out 
in the front of a small greenhouse, 10 by 6, lean-to, and 
the tree was damaged in coming by the railway people, 
so I out it back to about 2 feet. It then sent up five 
shoots from the bottom of the plant to nearly the top 
of greenhouse, whioh would be about 10 feet. There was 
a Rose at every joint of these five shoots; so after I 
had out the whole of the bloom, I out book these shoots, 
and then up oame other strong shoots, which I budded in 
June last with three Marshal Niel, one Niphetoe, and one 
Catherine Mermet. These all Eeem to be alive, and now 
my trouble begins, for I find the bark or rind of the shoots 
are nearly growing over the eye of these buds, and as these 
shoots are now about 10 feet long, I do not want to out 
them away until I bad the bloom from them ; then I do 
not mind cutting them back to the dormant buds. If I 
oan only save the buds by cutting back the budded 
shoots, of course 1 will do so. My objeot in budding other 
Rose-buds on the Gloiy was that it makes such a strong 
growth that it would fill my little plaoe in such a short 
time. 1 train olose to the glass, and I attend well to the 
ventilation, Ac.— Electric Armature. 

6827. — An allotment question.—I, along with a 
hundred other or more working men, hold small garden 
allotments, from 10 rods each in extent to an acre. Each 
allotment is at the rate of £2 per acre. The land is 
situated in Redditoh, in the County of Worcester, under 
Lord Windsor Clive, and subject to a yearly tenancy, with 
no written agreement. We have payed our rent, due on 
September 6th, from Lady Day, 1888, up to Lady Day, 
1889, and then on the 22nd of the same month the agent 
gave us six months’ notice to quit the same allotment 
gardens by Lady Day, 1889. Can we olaim compensation 
from the said Lord Windsor Clive for the improvements 
we have made on this land? Some of us have set Quiok. 
Privet, or Holly hedges around the gardens, and planted 
Apple and Plum-trees, and Goosebery and Currant bushes, 
and also Strawberry beds, and set up summer-houses, and 
put pig-styes up, and, generally, we have just got it now 
to grow vegetables well. Some of us have spent as muoh 
as £3 or £ I on it, to say nothing of time spent in oleaning 
the land, as it was a wood, and it was grubbed about nine 
yean ago, and then it lay idle three yean, and then it 
was set out in small allotment gardens, giving the fintyear 
rent free, as no one oould grow anything on it, the land 
being so sour. The land in question is now wanted for 
building purposes. We should all be glad of a oompetent 
O; inion as to how we stand in the matter of compensation. 
—Tile House Wood. 


To the following queries britf editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

6828. — Lilacs at Christmas (Christmas). — A 
month or so in a temperature of about 60 degs. of heat 
should suffloe to get Lilacs into bloom at Christmas. 
Prior to that, however, it would be well to have the plants 
under glass, to protect the buds from frost and promote 
their gradual expansion. The ohange into the high 
temperature would also not be so sudden. The plants 
will need careful watering as the flower-buds begin to 
swell. 

6838.—Climbers for covering a house and 
Walls (U. H. U .).—Plant against the house Roses Gloire 
da Dijon and Mar£ohal Niel, Clematis montana and Jack- 
mani, Jasminum nudifloram, Esoallonia macrontha, and 
Wistaria sinensis; north wall, Virginian Creeper (Veitoh’s), 
Crataegus Pyraoantha, Foray this vlridissima, Cotones s’* r 
mlorophylla, Calycanthus microphyllum, and Berberls I 
•Unophylla; south wall, a mixture of Roses, Clematis of 
the Jackman! type, and Honeysuckles. I 


6829.—Heating a greenhouse from a kitchen 
range (F. J .).—Have a large kitchen range with a 
double boiler, or oonduot the flue of the range through a 
horizontal cylinder, or common hot-water boiler.—J. G. B. 

6830 — Llsianthus Russelianus (J. R. T .).— 1 This 
is a rather difficult plant to grow well. An intermediate 
temperature, with plenty of light, and free admission of air 
on fine days is best for it. Fibrous loam, two parts, and 
leaf-mould, one part, Is tha right oompost, adding thereto 
a good dash of coarse silver-sand. 

6831.— Grapes for bottling (C. W. C .).—Where 
several kinds are bottled Muscats, Trebbiano, and Bleak 
Alicante keep good through January; then follows Blaok 
Morocco, Grog Colman, and Mrs. Pince, while Lady 
Downe’s if the fruit is well ripened before it is out from the 
Vines, will keep good until the end of May. 

6882 .—Heating a greenhouse from a living- 
room fire (J. J. W. t Darley ).—The piping mentioned 
would be barely sufficient to keep up 60 deg. in winter; 
substitute 3-inch pipe, or three rows of 2-inoh, and keep 
them above the stage—any height, so long as they are 
above the level of the top of the boiler.—J. G. 8. 

6838.—Grapes not colouring (J. A. H. J.).—The 
moet general causes of this are that the border has become 
exhausted. If so, it should be re-made, and the roots should 
be kept up near the surfaoe when they are replanted. 
Overcropping and attacks of red spider are also very 
frequent causes of Grapes not colouring well, sad becoming 
ill-flavoured. 


6884.— Pears cracking (William A. Gragg).— The 
wet, cold season we have had is greatly answerable for 
this, and also the roots of the trees have probably got down 
into a oold, wet subsoil, in whioh case the only remedy 
will be to lift the roots as soon ss the fruit is gathered, and 
replant them near the surfaoe in sound, fcuriy loam, if it. 
oan be procured. If the drainage of the border is not good 
it must be made so. 

6335.— Flowering of Magnolias (M. T. O.).—To 
obtain flowers from Magnolias there is no necessity to use 
stimulants, if they are planted In good soil. In the matter 
of shelter, local ciroumstanoes must decide that. Some¬ 
times in the west of England plants never protected flower 
abundantly. Protection, where given, if kept on too 
long, may do harm. 

6836.— Spindle Trees (Euonymua) (O. P .).—The 
varieties of E. japonicus prefer a light soil and an elevated 
situation or the vicinity of the sea. In low situations and 
on heavy' wet soils they suffer very much from frost, even 
in the neighbourhood of London, especially when quite 
small. The deciduous European and North American 
species may be raised from seed, cuttings, or suokers, and 
they will thrive in almost any soil or situation. 

6887.— Insects on Tomatoes (An Anxious One).— 
The lnseoc attacking your Tomatoea is usually known by 
the name of the Snowy-fly. It belongs to the genus 
Aleurodes; it is not really a fly, but is muoh nearer allied 
to the aphides. You may destroy it by Tohaooo-smoke ; 
give a good fumigation three times, with an interval 
between of four or five days: or syringe with soft-soap and 
water and Tobaooo-water well mixed, or with a solution of 
Gishurst compound in water.—G. S. S. 

6889.— Keeping Potatoes (P. P. K .).—Where there 
is no other aocommodation, or space is limited, Potatoes 
will keep admirably In disused flour barrels and stout 
boxes. A barrel holds four bushels, and half-a-dosen of 
these stood in one oorner of a room do not occupy muoh 
space. When hard frost prevails, a few sacks, or other 
oovering, and a truss of straw plaoed over them will keep 
them quite safe. It is also advantageous that when so 
stored the Potatoes may often be pioked over and 
returned to the tubs without inconvenience. 

6840.—Old Fuchsias (J. A. H. J .).—Old Fuchsia* 
oan be stored away for the winter in any plaoe whioh 
admits just a little light and is safe from frost, and they 
will only require sufficient water at the roots to prevent 
the wood from shrivelling. In the spring they should be 
plaoed in warmth and as soon ss the young growth has 
put forth a little shake them out of the old sou and repot 
and encourage to grow on with a comfortable warmth and 
plenty of atmoipherlo moisture. For the general treat¬ 
ment follow advioe given from time to time in Gardening. 


6841. —Treatment of Vines ( Vines ).—The foot of all 
the leaves being pioked off the Vinea every year in Sep¬ 
tember whilst they are still green is of itself quite sufficient 
to aooount for their bad state; the wonder is they have 
lived so long. The leaves should be allowed to fall 
naturally. The borders should be renewed and the roots 
brought near to the surfaoe. The best oompost to use is 
good turfy loam, with some crushed bones, and old mortar 
rubbish added; this should be well incorporated. Do not 
overcrowd the growths, so that the principal leaves may 
get all the sun possible, and thus the wood will beoome 
hard and well-ripened. 

6842. — Names and treatment oc Orchids 
(G. T. W.).—Yonr plant is Lwlia pumiia and a very 
highly coloured form. It may be kept somewhat cooler 
during the winter than during the growing season. Leas 
water will suffice also during winter, but do not allow It 
to get dry at any time ; such treatment is sure to weaken 
the plant, and the following season the growth will be 
smaller, and may not flower. The Lycaste is not Skinner! 
alba, but L. Harrisoniaa alba, the latter a very pretty 
thing, but neither so beautiful nor so valuable as the white 
Skinneri, which is in every respect similar to the type, 
saving in colour. Your three Masdevallias are all varie¬ 
ties of Harryanum. I am glad you have been successful 
with the latter plants. I long to see them generally 
grown. You have apparently found my words oorreot. 
They enjoy a cool temperature, shade, and plenty of 
moisture. These plants are a great stumbling-block to 
those who argue that rich colours require bright sunshine 
to develop in flowers, but with Masdevallias this adage Is 
only a fraud.— Matt. Bramble. 


6448. —Plants under stages.—The only plants 
whioh oould be relied upon to give satisfaction are Ferns 
and Mosses. Such Ferns as Pteris tremula and Adiantum 
cuneatum, with patches of the Moss Selaginella Kraus- 
•iana will bs both effective and useful for cutting.— 
E. H. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

should be glad if readert would remember that we 
flo not answer queries by post, ani that we oannot under' 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 


Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

A Beginner and Violet Vale .—Silkworms oan generally 

be procured from or through a bird lander.- James 

Percioal .—The oil-atove named ia ae good a one ai any. 
■■ T. B. S. —No. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants .—Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
withflowers, and, if possible, fruits, or any other charao- 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
tune, and these only when good specimens are sent. Ws 
do not undertake to name varieties of florist* flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsnino Illub- 
VRATKD, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—JF. H. Davey.— 1, White Beam 
tree (Pyrus Aria); 2, Common Carolina Aliaploe (Calyoan- 

thus floridus).- M. A. E .—Babylonian Centaury (Gen- 

taurea babylonioa).- C. J. B.—h Lime, Tilia petlolarts. 

*“— Zitella.—!, Common Yew, Taxus baooata; 2, Berberis 

Darwini; 3, Veronica saliciiolia.- Jonquil.— 1, Silene 

longiflora; 2, Helyohryaum braoteatum; 8, (Eoanthe 

orooata ; 4, Ligustrum apeoiea; aend better apeoimen._ 

John Pincham .—Apple of Peru (Nioandra phyaaloideaX 

- H. H. H .~~(Enothem tenella var.- O. a. B. _ 

Specimens insufficient. and not numbered.- Amateur _ 

An Orohid, apparently a Monnodes, but oannot name 

accurately from such a scrap.- St. John’s, Jersey.— 

8“ “S 08 * -f b0Te " TT P \ — SpwwJinsr St. John's 

Wort (UTparioum pMulum).- Herbert Oeorge. — Im- 

possible to name from such scraps.- K. E. — A 

variety of the Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-foemina).- G. B. 

Lies .—Oannot name from infertile fronds.- M. Dazon — 

The Pyramidal Cockscomb (Celoeia pyramidalis). an 

annual.- M. A. B. — Insufficient specimens._ G 

Andrews. — Traveller’s Joy (Clematis vitalba).- Jos 

Pratt. — Coral Barberry (Berberidopsis coralline)._ 

Kingstown.— 1, Lady Fern (Athyrium Fillx-foominaV. 2. 
Lyohnis coronaria; 8, Ceanothusaxureua; 4, Hardy Indian 

Balaam (Impatiena glanduligera).- Havoc.— 1, Adiantum 

Capillus-venena; 2, Athyrium Filix-foemina; 8, Asplenium 

viviparum; 4, Polypodium vulgare.- Mrs. F. A. Hilton 

-AJyssum saxatife.- H. H. Brown.- 1, Pteris serrulate'; 

2, Adiantum decorum; 8, Pteris longifolla; 4, Nephro- 

lepis exaltata; 5, Pteris serrulate cristate.- S. Wood 

Spurge (Euphorbia amygdaloides).- G. Bell —Cannot 

name from speoimen sent. Send again when in flower. 

Naming flruit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit unU kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
qreatly assist in its identification. Local varieties thould 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruits.—David Bogus.— 1 , A poor sped 
men of Beurr* de Capiaumont; 2, Not reoognised ——■ 
P. L. Benson. —Apple, Norfolk Beaufin ; Plum/Damas de 

Septembre.- Charles Adlam.— Apples: 1, Strawberry 

Pigpm; 2, Kerry Pippin; 8, Fearn’s Pippin.—? 

Trxmby. -Apples; 1 and 2, Conioal-shaoea fruit. Old 

English Codlin; 1, Round f?uit, Cox’s ofSgi Pip^; 

f* .8* an d 4, Round fruit, Bedfordshire Foundling.- 

Wtlham A. Crggg.-Vest: 1, Catillao; 4, Louis Bonne of 

Jeney; 6, Marie Louise; 0 Beurrd Clairgeau.- Skisdon. 

—Apples: 1, Probably a local kind, not reooenised • 2 
8 1 P| ppin » «. Cellini; 4, Wellington or 

Dumelow's Seedling.- Richd. E. Batten.-Axm\e , Old 

Hawthornden.- -Geo. M. AUbut.— Plums: 1, Norbert; 

2, Resembles Late Orleans, but the fruit was much 
cankered. 

Freesias from seed.—This beautiful 
plant, which has been so recently imported from 
the Cape, is, I fear, not so largely cultivated as 
it deserves to be. No donbt one great reason 
has been the past high prices. About four years 
ago a friend of mine bought 600 bulbs, for the 
which he paid £7 10a.; a pint measure would 
have held the whole of them. At the present 
time good flowering bulbe can be bought for 
Is. 6d. per dozen. I scarcely know of any other 
bulb more accommodating to the cultivator. It 
Is not particular as to soil; any fairly good 
light soil will give good flowers, and by succes- 
sional planting a continuation of bloom is ob¬ 
tained. Although from the Cape, no artificial 
heat is absolutely necessary, for if planted in a 
cool frame they are capable of bearing a slight 
amount of frost. But if one is desirous of raising 
his own bulbs, it is very easily done, just as 
easy as to raise China Asters, or any other half- 
hardy annual. Seedlings can be brought into 
bloom the same season. I nave a batch now coming 
into bloom that were sown in the open ground 
the early part of April; they are standing in 
the seed-bed, and have had no further protection 
whatever.—J. C. Tonkin, Isles of Scilly. , 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

On the conclusion of feeding up for winter, the 
apiary should be put in order, and rearranged 
where necessary. Although hives may have their 
entrance in almost any direction, yet to have 
them face south or east is preferable, as the sun 
shining against the entrance induces the bees to 
begin their work early in the day,; but it is 
advisable to protect them from the north and 
west winds, if possible, by a hedge, fence, or 
wall. The hives should not be crowded together, 
but have a separate stand, placed at least 3 feet 
apart The stands should be low, with an 
alighting board sloping towards the ground. 
The ground round about the hives should be 
kept clear of Grass and weeds, so that heavy- 
laden bees returning to the hive and falling short 
of the alighting-board may the more easily 
regain the hive. Fruit-trees planted near the 
hives not only afford shade to tne bees, but yield 
an early supply of honey and pollen. 

Honey and pollen-yielding trees and 
plants. —For the production of honey and pollen 
the following are the most useful to the apiarist 
Apple, Pear, Cherry, Almond, Gooseberry, 
Currant, Willow, Hawthorn, Broom, Furze, 
Blackberry, Chestnut, Lime, Hazel, Lauras- 
turns, 8t. John’s Wort, Heath, Thyme, Ivy, 
Crocus, Wallflower, Borage, Limnanthes, 
Mignonette, French Buckwheat, Turnip, Bean, 
Yellow Vetch, Mustard, Sainfoin, Melilotus 
leucantha. White Clover is, however, the 
most important source from which bees derive 
their supplies, yielding in favourable seasons 
immense quantities of very pure honey of 
superior flavour and colour. Garden plants are 
not very much sought after by bees in summer, 
as they can then range the fields and wood¬ 
lands ; but in early spring, when long flights 
cannot be taken with safety, a good pasturage 
of honey and pollen yielding flowers provided in 
the neighbourhood of the apiary enables the 
bees to obtain provision as soon as they seek it. 
Some of the earliest bee flowers are the Snow¬ 
drop, the Primrose, and the Russian Violet; 
then Arabis albida comes in most usefully, 
blooming generally in March. It admits of any 
amount of subdivision, and if a large bed be 
laid down in autumn, it will prove most 
valuable in the time of scanty bloom the fol¬ 
lowing spring. The early variety of Yellow 
Wallflower is a bee flower of great value; plan¬ 
tations of strong plants of these may still be 
made for flowering next spring. Limnanthes 
Douglasi is, again, a most useful hardy bee-flower, 
most welcome to the bees, being covered by them 
on every available opportunity. Amongst 
early-flowering shrubs visited by bees may oe 
mentioned Chimonanthus fragrans; it is grown 
generally against a wall, and flowers very early 
in spring. Laurastinus, Berberis aquifolia, and 
the red-flowering Currant also produce good 
early bee pasturage. Willows afford much 
pollen, and may be grown in damp situations; 
they are easily propagated by cuttings, and will 
in a year or two well repay the trouble bestowed 
on them. 

Preparing for winter. —The season of 
activity among the bees being now over for 
another season, all preparations for wintering 
should be finished as soon as possible. Each 
hive should contain a young, prolific queen, 
abundanoe of sealed stores, and large numbers 
of young bees. Before placing on the extra 
winter coverings all propolis should be scraped 
away from tops of frames. Winter quilts 
should consist of two or three thicknesses of 
sacking, upon which may be placed a piece of 
felt or thick carpet. Double-walled hives may 
have the spaoe between the walls filled 
with ohaff or cork-dust. Floor boards should 
be well soraped and cleansed, disturbing the 
bees as little as possible in the operation. 
Entrances of hives should be left well open 
during winter for ventilation, but must remain 
contracted till all feeding is completed, on 
account of robber bees and wasps, the latter 
being at this season of the year often very 
troublesome to the bee-keeper; they have, how¬ 
ever, fortunately been very scarce this autumn. 
Passages in the combs are conducive to safe win¬ 
tering, as they enable the bees to pass from one 
comb to another, and reach their stores, without 
being under the necessity of going round the 
outside of the frames, and so be In danger of 


beooming chilled in cold weather. These winter 
passages should be formed by the bee-keeper 
where not already made by the bees. The hole 
should be about f-inoh in diameter, and 3 inches 
or 4 inches from the top of the oomb. All roofs 
and coverings of hives should be examined and 
rendered sound and storm-proof, and stands 
made firm and strong, S. S. G. 
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QUERY. 

6848.— Protecting a bee-hive.— I have a bar-framed 
hive, the skies of whioh are formed of two thicknesses of 
wood, with a narrow, empty spaoe between. Would it 
keep the beee warmer if I were to fill this spaoe with straw 
or oork-dust?—H. 

REPLIES. 

6670.— Keeping beee. —To reply to this 
query fully would be to give some manufacturer 
of bee-hives the benefit of a gratuitous adver¬ 
tisement, to whioh probably the Editor would 
object—not unreasonably. The best kind of hive 
to purchase is a bar-frame one, fitted for both 
doubling or tiering for extraoted honey, and 
also for obtaining section honey by the use of 
section racks above the frames. A hive of this 
description can be purchased for 15s. oomplete, 
unpainted; if without the second storey, for 
doubling, a good hive can be had for HL. 6d., 
oomplete, unpainted. Hives oan be purchased 
at any time, but perhaps the early months of the 
year are the best times to purchase, as giving 
time for painting to get well set and seasoned 
before use, and insuring that the hive shall be 
ready when wanted for its tenants, which should 
be an early, strong, first swarm, coming out in 
May. Excepting the bees, the outfit for a 
bee-keeper, including one hive, need not exceed 
in cost 21s. I shall be happy to give this querist 
any other information he may require through 
the pages of Gardening.— A. F. Parish, Roy don, 
Ware. 

6569.— Feeding bees. — “ Erin ” should 
examine his hives at once, and if there is a suffi¬ 
ciency of food stored and sealed, disoontinne the 
feeding. He does not say whether his hives are 
bar-frame ones or skeps. All stores ought to be 
got in and sealed by the middle of this month, 
and the bees shut up by division boards to the 
number of frames they require. A strong stock 
will require eight frames, or about 30 lb. stores; 
smaller ones, occupying less space, will require 
less food.—A. F. Parish, Roy don, Ware. 

6568.—Winter packing for bee-hives. 
—I never heard of brown paper being used for 
this purpose in winter, and, personally, should 
not use it, because of the effect upon it of con¬ 
densed vapour from the cluster of bees. In the 
British Bee Journal for September 20, there are 
given the opinions of a large number of leading 
Dee-masters on the subject of winter packing, 
which are remarkable for their diversity. If 
ventilation is necessary in winter, which is the 
general opinion, the use of dense, warm, but 

g irous coverings would appear most reasonable. 

ut if impervious quilts are to be used, why not 
employ the enamelled cloth ? It is surely cheap 
enough and durable. For myself, I prefer the 
porous felt quilts for winter use, putting on the 
enamelled one in spring.—A. F. Parish, Roydon, 
Ware. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 
QUERIES. 

6844. — Points of Andalusian fowls. — Would 
“ Doulting ” kindly give the points of AmUiwi^ fowls ?— 

J. P. L. 

6816.—Breeds of geese.— Can anyone kindly tel 
me what are the best breeds of geese? I have some 
Embden.—Juno. 

6840.— Crossing fowls. —Will "Doulting” kindly 
give me a few hints as to orossing fowls? I bought a 
setting of Minorca fowl eggs this last summer. From 
them I have a few nice oookerele and pullets. Would I get 
ae many eggs from hens of the first crons from two pure 
breeds as from the pure Minorca itself? I am anxious to 
improve the size of the fowls, If I oan, for pleasure and 
profit, and to produce a large egg. I want a good laying, 
non-sitting fowl, ae far as possible. I have a very good 
layer in a white Brahma in my present stook, which I 
intend keeping till next aummer. Could I have a better 
breed than my Minorca and Brahma, or would Malay and 
Spanish hens be any better, or Minorca and Langehan, or 
Plymouth Rook? Will “Doulting” also kindly Instruot 
me as to dipping the fowls’ wings to stop them flying over 
fences?—T. D. 

REPLIES. 

6847. — Parasite in plumage ( General 
B .).—I am unable to help you in this matter, 
as it is the first time I have met with a case of 
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the kind. I believe your fowl was suffering 
from scabies, a disease similar to mange or itoh. 
For this the most effectual treatment is to rub 
in equal parts of mercurial ointment, sulphur, 
and paraffin. Keep affected fowls apart from 
healthy specimens.— Doulting . 

5574.— Aylesbury ducks.—The following 
is the description of an Aylesbury duck and 
drake, as given by one of the most noted 
breeders of his day: “My idea of a perfect 
Aylesbury duck and drake is that in plumage 
they should be of the purest snow-white all 
over. The head should be full and the bill well 
set on to the skull, so that the beak should seem 
to be almost in a line from the top of the head 
to the tip. The bill should be long, and when 
viewed in front appears much like a woodcock’s. 
It should be, in prize birds, of a delicate flesh- 
colour, without spot or blemish, and with a 
slight fleshy excrescence where the feathers 
commence. If it occasionally has a very slight 
creamy tint, it would not disqualify, but any 
approach to dark buff or yellow is fatal to the 
pen. Eye full, bright, and quite black. The 
legs should be strong, with the claws well 
webbed, and in colour of a rich dark-yellow or 
orange. Body rather long, but broad across the 
shoulders, and the neck rather long and slender. 
The drake should have one, and sometimes has 
two, sharp curls in his tail.” —Doulting. 

Sudden death of chickens (J. R.).— 
There is every probability that indigestion 
killed your chickens, and this is the result of 
improper feeding. All the foods you name are 
useful as a change, but some of them are not to 
be recommended for general use. You do not, 
unfortunately, state the age of your chicks, and 
this makes the difficulty of advising you greater 
than would otherwise be the case; nor do you 
describe the symptoms so fully as may be 
wished. Were the crops full of food which had 
not been digested, and were the chickens in poor 
oondition? I ask these questions, firstly, be¬ 
cause the chick sent to the office was too decom¬ 
posed for examination ; and secondly, in order 
to induce others, who may at some future time 
seek for information in the pages of Gardening, 
to describe fully the symptoms of the disease 
from which the chicks suffered, and to give 
other particulars which they think may beof use in 
discovering the ailment. I shall be much obliged 
if readers will not send me specimens for post¬ 
mortem examinations, because circumstances 
which are beyond my control often prevent my 
attending to such matters, except at great in¬ 
convenience. The best plan to adopt in such 
cases is to change the food, unless there is ample 
proof forthcoming that another cause is at the 
root of the mischief. Improper feeding is too 
often a cause of death or disease amongst 
poultry, and this is more especially the case 
with chickens, who are unable to stand attacks 
of illness as well as older fowls. In rearing 
chickens good and regular feeding should be the 
rule from the start. A great many breeders 
are very attentive to their chickens during the 
interval between breakfast and tea-time, but are 
neglectful at other times. Successful rearers 
do not forget their charges before breakfast or 
late at night. A mistake which is often com¬ 
mitted, and for which the owners have to pay, is 
keeping the chicks confined in the coops until 
late in the morning. This is a mistake in a 
double sense. First, the little chicks have to 
endure a long fast, for which they are unfitted. 
When food is put before them they eat raven¬ 
ously, and thus overtax their digestive organs, 
and bring on death or disease. Secondly, the 
close confinement makes the birds unhealthy, 
for they are standing on a spot where they have 
been resting for several hours, and the longer 
they remain shut up the more restless they be¬ 
come. Anyone who has seen a brood of large 
chickens loosed from a coop in the morning will 
understand what a relief it must be to escape from 
the unpleasant atmosphere of the coop ; yet the 
fact remains that they are condemned/to remain 
here for several hours a-week longer than they 
should. I consider, then, that early attention 
in the morning is one of the most important 
details connected with chicken rearing. Next, 
as to feeding. The best food for the first two 
or three days, is hard-boiled egg and stale bread¬ 
crumbs. This should be given some six times 
a-day, and on the third or fourth day some Oat¬ 
meal, which has been mixed into a stiff paste, 
may be substituted for a portion of the egg. At 


the end of the first week or ten days Barley- 
meal may take the place of a part of the 
Oatmeal; and the allowance of egg, if not 
already discontinued, should cease from this 
time. Soon after this time some hard grain, 
such as Wheat or Buckwheat, may be occasion¬ 
ally given. I am not partial to Rice, except for 
a change—that is, in its hard state. When boiled 
with milk, and afterwards mixed with Oatmeal, 
until the mass becomes dry and crumbly, it is 
less objectionable, and is much relished by the 
chickens. Oatmeal is a first-class food, but is 
too dear for general use. After the first fort* 
night the number of feeds daily may be reduced 
until four meals a-day are given. Good runs 
should be provided if healthy chickens are 
desired, and care must be taken to remove the 
coops frequently to fresh ground. Lastly, it is 
advisable to use land for rearing purposes which 
has not been put to a like use for a season or 
two. I should add that large allowances of food 
should not be given, but merely sufficient to 
satisfy the wants of the chickens. The purest 
water obtainable should be used, and|the vessels 
containing it ought to be placed in the Bhadiest 
part of the run.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

6848. —Food, for a tame jackdaw.—will someone 
kindly tell me the proper food to (five a tame jackdaw, 
and bow to make it talk, if there is any particular way 
of doing so ?—Blackboy. 

6849. — Breeding mule birds.— In Volume II. of the 
“ Feathered Tribes of Great Britain," by Robert Mudie, 
the following appears regarding mules bred between 
oanaries and goldfinches: “ These do not, of course, breed 
with each other, though there is little doubt that they 
would breed back to the pure blood of either parent." 
Will anyone kindly tell me if this is so, and how to prooeed ? 
I have always understood mules would not breed, but have 
reason to think one dropped an egg in my large cageful of 
birds thiB summer.—S t. John’s, Jersey. 


PANSIES.—White Queen, King of Blacks, 

J- Lord Beaoonafield, and Emperor William, best varieties, 
25, Is.fid.; 50.2s 9d., free.—OASBUN A OO., Florists,Peterboro’. 

HYCLAMEN PERSICUM, healthy young 

v plants, muted colours, excellent strain, 6 for Is. 6d., 12, 
2s. 9a., free.—GABBQ.V & OO., Florists. Miilfleld. Peterboro'. 


PUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS, Blue Gum Fever 

•Ll piant,KOod disinfectant, Btrong healthy plants, 6 for Is. fid., 
12,2a. 9d. free.—O AdBON A CO .. Floris ts. Midfield. Pet erboro’. 

T^ALLFLOWERS.—Imported double, mixed 
colours, 12, Is fid.; 25, 2s. 6d.; 50, 4s. 61, free. Wall¬ 
flowers, blood-red. Harbinger, and dwarf Golden, 25, Is. 6d.; 
50, 2s.; 100, 3s., free.-OAS BON A CO.. Millfield, Peterboro’. 


P ABB AGE PLANl’6.—E*rly Kainham, Ea- 

VJ field Market and Nonpareil, 50. Is.; 100. Is. 6d., free. 
Now best time to plant.—OAriBON AOQ.. Millfield. Peterboro’. 


DROMPTON STOCKS, Giant Douole, splen 

D did btrain, scarlet or mixed flowers. 12, Is. 9d.; 25, 31s., 
free.—OASBON A CO., Millfield Nursery, Peterboro’. 


TUFRS. SINKINS, new magnificent double 
-LV-L White Clove-scented Pink, 6, 2s.; 12, 3s. 6d.; cuttings 
half price: free—UASBON A CO.. Millfield, Peterboro'. 


paRNATIONS (mixed). — Best sorts from 
V named show flowers, strong, 6, 2s. 3d.; 12, 4s.; cuttings 
half pricey free. —CAS BON 4 C O., M illfieli, Peterboro ’. 


POSTAL BOXES for Plants, Flowers, &c. ; 

•L Wood Trays for bo wing seed, striking cutting*, Ac Cheapest 
and best. Sample with Price List, free 6 stamps.—CASBON A 
CO., Box Makers, Millfiel d Wo rks , P eter borou gh._ 


MANY THOUSANDS. PRIMULA8. 

A special feature. See coloured plate in Catalogue. 
Primulas. Is. fid. doz.; 3s. for 30. Calceolarias and 
Cinerarias same prices. Magnificent strains.—RYDER 
A SON, Sale, Manchester. 


TROUBLE WHITE (Gardenia) NARCISSUS. 

■Ll —Extra large flowering bulbs, 20, Is., post free. Pheas¬ 
ant-eye Narcissus, extra large flowering bulbs, 25, Is., post 
free.—W. SHEPPARD, Seedsman, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


PERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE.—30, Parcel 

•L Post, value,2s. 3d.; 50 large, 11 varieties, 3g. GJ., 100, 7s., 
package included, correctly named, large or small.—T. 
M UK LEY, Lynt on, Nor th Devon. 


p OOD BULBS, CHEAP.—Hyacinths, 12 choice 

U varieties, named, 2s.; same varieties, unnamed, la. fid.; 
Polyanthus Narcissus, best varieties, in mixture, Is. per doz.; 
Poet’s Narcissus, 2s.; Due Van Thol Tulip i, 2s.: Crocus, 
Cloth of Qold, Is.; mixed colours, 9d.; all per 100; carriage 
free.—W. MAYO Per ry Barr, B ir mingham. _ . 


■RULES are 25 per cent, cheaper this season.— 

•D Good Hyacinths, 21. each; bast, 3d. Crocus, in 3colours, 
Is. 100, all post free. Tulips, post free, 4s. per llO. Snow¬ 
drops, 2s. per 100. Daffodils. 2s 100. Scilla sibirica, 3s 100. 
Anemone fulgens. Is. doz. Ranunculus, 2a. 100. .Gladiolus, 
5*. per 100. White Lilies, Dielytra, Spines, and Narcissus 
Grand Monarque, 2d. each. Lily of the Valley, 4s. luO. All 
other bulbs equally cheap. 1,000 bulbs, 20s. All post free 
over 5a.-W. OCLLINGFORD. Forest Gate. E._ 


PANSY CUTTINGS (Show and Fancy) from 

■L my celebrated Collection, 12 for Is. fid., 2s. fid., and 4s. fid. 
The later includes some of the beet new varieties.—ALEXR. 
LUSTER, Florist, Rothesay. 


PhotopapMc Competition. 

P|TE beg to announce another Competition 

» * with prizes of increased value. We shall give— 


To the sender of the second 
To the sender of the third 


.. Four Guineas. 

.. Thrkk Guineas. 
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The other competitors will for each photograph chosen re¬ 
ceive the sum of half-a-guinea. 

Any subject in a garden or greenhouse may be chosen— 
garden landscapes; fine or picturesque trees; good specimens 
of plantB, flowering or fine foliaged, or Ferns ; cut flowera, 
prettily arranged: our standard fruits, on the bough or in 
dishes; pretty oouotry houses or cottages; good rock-gardens, 
or any other object of interest in a garden. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plants should not be ar¬ 
ranged in vases with patterns on them. Backgrounds should 
be plain, so as not to come in competition with the beautiful 
flowers, and thus introduce an element of confusion, which 
is objectionable. The present artistic mania for decorating 
everything, from a coal-scuttle upwards and downwards, 
makes one hate much that goes by the name of ‘‘ decoration.” 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, implements, and all like objects should be omitted from 
these photographs. The intention is to show the beauty of the 
garden, and this cannot be done well when the photographer 
is confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers are con¬ 
fusing when taken from above; the camera should be brought 
low down for such subjects. Photographs should be mounted 
singly, not several on a card. They Bhould not be mounted 
o n cards with black backs, and should be taken on plates not 
1 ess in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. Many of the photo¬ 
graphs sent in our last competition were much overcrowded. 

The following are the rulei to be observed by all com¬ 
petitors— 

Fi rst. —The photographs may be of objects in the possession 
of either the sender or other* ; but the source whence they are 
obtained must be stated, and none Sent the copyright of which 
is open to question. There is no limit as to number and no 
fee to pay. The editor is to have the right of engraving and 
publishing the chosen photographs. 

Second.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. This 
is important, and should be attended to. 

Third.—A ll communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked *' Fhotographio 
Competition." 

In order to give all readers ample time to prepare good 
photographs, the competition will be kept open until 
November 17. _ 

PLANTING SEASON. 

TPEE3 AND BHRUB8. - Rhododendrons, Conifers, 
Hedge Plants, Climbers, Ac. Our stock is unequalled, and 
those who intend to renovate their Gardens, Shrubberies, and 
Avenues, or gentlemen intending to plant new Gardens, Ac. 
should not miss an offer like this. 

FOREST TREE*». —Chestnuts, Laburnums, Asb, Birch, 
Beech, Limes, Poplars, Sycamore, Ac., 6s., 9 a, and 12s. doz. 

Flowering Thorns and numerous other Ore Amental Trees, 
9a., 12s., and 18s. per doz. Poplars for screens, to hide un¬ 
sightly objects; grand trees; ail heights to 24 feet; very 
cheap. Con if era in variety for planting, 6a., 9s., and l?s. doz.; 
ditto, for window boxes acd potting, for porches, Ac., 4v. fid. 
and 6 b. doz.; Rhododendrons, splendid sorts to name (scarlet, 
white, pink, Ac.), Ids. and 24a. doz. : Laurels, Aucubas, Rho¬ 
dodendron ponticum, and other evergreens, 6s.. 9a., and 12a. 
doz.; Hardy Heaths, 3s. doz.; other American Plante in 
variety, 4s. and 6s. doz.; deciduous flowering shrubs, Buch as 
Weigels, Mock Orange, Guelder Rose, Spinuas, Ac., only 4s. 
doz. Hardy Climbers, to hide unsightly objects, to train over 
arbours, trellises, Ac., only 6?. doz. Irish Ivy, 3b. and 4s. doz 
Lovely Clematis, la. each, 10b. 6d. doi. 

Oval-leaved Privet, splendid bushes, 2s., 3a, and 4s. doz 
Thinner plants for hedges, 6v, 8s., and 10a. 100. Thom 
Quicks, 15s., 21s., and 25s. 1.000. 

We can strongly recommend all these as well furnished and 
hardily grown, our Nursery being well exposed. 

Send for Catalogue.-WM. CLIBRAN A SON, Oldfield 
Nursery, Altrincham; 10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester 

Remarkably Cheap and Good. 

r T l HE following are of the same excellent quality 

-L we have supplied the last five years. Sample Testi¬ 
monial : "1 had Nicotianas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Ac. 
from you last autumn. I had also several consignments from 
other nurseries; but I must say yours were worth the lot. — 
A. R., Esq., Whitefleld-road, Liverpool.“ All free for cash 
with order. 

Primulas, choice Covent-g&rden strain, 15 for Is. 3d. 
Cinerarias, finest strains procurable. “T. W.,” Buok- 
field Gardens, Leominster, writes: "The Cinerarias I had 
from you Last year turned out a grand lot. ” Price Is. 3d. doz. 
Calceolarias, magnificent strain of beautifully spotted 
and tigred flowers, the admiration of all our customers. 
Is. fid. doz.; larger size, 2s. 6d. doz. 

Tree Carnations (winter flowering), strong plants 
from single pots. 2 Andalusia, fringed yellow; 1 Sir Obaa. 
Wilson, large fringed scarlet; and 1 Miss Joliffe, the 
favourite flesh-pink.. Tho four plants, 2a. fid. 
Carnations (border). — Pride of Penshurst, beet of 
yellows, 2 for Is. fid., from single pots; Sour, de Malraaison, 
magnificent flowers, 2 for Is. 4d.; Gloire de Nancy, immense 
white, 2 for Is. 3d. 

ORANE & CLARKE, 

Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 

C HEAP AND GOOD PLANTS, 

Carriage Free :— 

MARGUERITES. 3 varieties for Is. 3d. 

IVY-LEAP GERANIUMS, 3 distinot Is. 3d. 

GERANIUMS, best double or single, for winter blooming. 
6 for la fid. 

PRIMULAS, Covent-garden strain, per doz., la 6d. 
CINERARIAS, splendid strain, per doz., la fid. 

BEGONIA8. winter-flowering, 3 varieties. Is. 3d. 
ABUTILONS. including the double variety, 3 for la 3d 
W ALLFLOWERS, Covent-garden Red, plant now for apring 
flower, per 100, 2s. 3d. 

DOUBLE DAISIES, for spring flower, per 100, 2s. 3d. 

8TRAWBERRY PLAN PS.—These are very fine and good 
reliable kinds 100 of either for 3s. 6<L: 200 for 6s. Much 
cheaper by the 1,000. Vioomtesse, Sir Joseph Paxton, Dr 
Hogg, President, James Veitch, and British Queen. 

All Package and Carriage Free. 

H. J. PONTTNG, Wood Norton Hall, E. Dereham. 
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ROSES. 

ROSES FOR BUTTON HOLES. 

It is a not uncommon failing with a great many 
people to think that any Rose-bud is good 
enough and graceful enough for a button-hole, 
when, as a matter of fact, the number of varie¬ 
ties furnishing buds suitable for this purpose is 
extremely small. In a majority of cases the bad 
selected for a button-hole by the amateur bou- 
quetist is some plump example of a Tea Rose 
that normally produces large flowers, such as 
Souvenir d’un Ami or d’Elise, or even some¬ 
times of Gloire de Dijon—too large for common 
decency to admit of more than one being need, 
and the employment of only one necessarily 
involving a lumpish and inelegant appearance. 
Any such undesirable effect, however, may be 
avoided by using only the buds of Roses which 
have not many petals, and whose buds, conse¬ 
quently, are long and pointed rather than at all 
globular, or else, better still, by taking 
buds so small that two or three may be 
used together. The great difficulty in the latter 
case is to find varieties whose buds, while 
still small enough, are yet sufficiently matured 
to show their oolour effectively ; but there are, 
nevertheless, some Roses which appear specially 
adapted for this purpose, and which are very 
well worth cultivating in considerable numbers 
where button-holes are in constant requisition, 
or where made up for competition at Rose shows. 
It is among the Tea-scented Roses that the 
most useful varieties are to be found, and the 
best and most beautiful of all is M& Capucine, 
which furnishes the most bewitching buds 
imaginable, of that colour which the French call 
oapucin, but so shaded with apricot and orange- 
red as to be very difficult to describe. These 
buds, however small they may be, are always 
attractive, because their petals are coloured 
throughout—that is to say, the back of the petals 
is as bright as the inner side ; indeed, they get 
sun-painted on the outside, when they resemble 
nothing so much in colour as the side of a ripe 
Apricot which has caught the sun and has got a 
red cheek. The plant is not of climbing habit, 
but grows and flowers freely, and is, like moat 
of its race, a good autumnal, and where it baa 
been once grown it is not likely ever to be 
allowed to go out of cultivation. 

Another very beautiful variety is Madame 
Francois J&nin, of similar habit and floriferous- 
nees, but with buds of a pure orange-yellow tint, 
rarely shaded or marked with any other colour; 
these are freely produced, and are also very 
bright while still quite small. Madame Peray 
is another Rose with beautiful buds of a rather 
paler and more tawny-yellow colour, which are 
available for the purpose under notice, although 
one of the moet attractive features of the 
variety lies in the development of the flowers 
upon the plant, for in spite of the decided 
tawny-yellow colour of the buds, the full-blown 
flowers are quite white, and being only semi- 
double, with iumense round petals, they have 
earned the name of the Butterfly Rose, from 
their appearing exactly like great white butter¬ 
flies setting on the tree. However, the variety 
is a free and perpetual bloomer, so that a large 
supply of buds may be cut without sacrificing 
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the unique appearance of the plant bearing 
expanded blossoms. 

The smart little buds of the deep tawny- 
yellow Hybrid Polyantha Perle d’Or make 
charming button-holes, and are small enough to 
be effectively employed two or three at a time. 
It is a pity that the buds of all the other 
varieties of these miniature Roses are too 
globular and lacking in finish to be available, 
as the plants are most convenient to cultivate, 
taking very little room, requiring no pruning, 
and blooming incessantly. There is, however, 
a small-flowered pink Rose, three of whose 
buds cut in a very young state make a good 
button-hole, namely, Rivers* Musk, from a 
single plant of which, owing to its immense 
vigour and to the enormous clusters of flowers 
it produces, an unending supply of buds may 
be obtained without detracting from the 
appearance of the tree. 

For button-holes that are to consist of only one 
Rose bud, there is no variety to approach 
Madame Chedane Guinoisseau, whose long, pure 
canary-yellow buds are simply perfect. It is a 
great pity that this lovely Tea should be 
burdened with such a terrible name, but the 
incubus happily does not prevent it from growing 
freely, nor from producing continuously through¬ 
out the season its delicious flowers, too thin 
except in a cool or wet summer for exhibition, 
but in the bud state most beautiful. L’Elegante 
is another charming long-budded Tea, with 
white petals edged with rosy-pink, a very pretty 
combination of colour, which is recalled in the 
recent Marquise de Vivens, a new Tea, whose 
buds will be found acceptable for bouquets, 
though neither variety is large enough nor full 
enough for exhibition. Of course, Safrano and 
Mdme. Falcot are too well known to require 
more than naming, and for forcing in winter 
Sunset may also be included for its extreme 
freedom, though its colour is hardly so fine as 
the fore-named pair. There is one class of Roses 
whose buds appear perfectly adapted to the 
making of button-holes, but which, neverthe¬ 
less, should be carefully avoided. These are the 
single Roses, whose buds, however elegant in 
form they may be when cut, develop so rapidly, 
oven in a few hours, that the wearer of what 
was originally the daintiest of bouquets may 
before long, when his three tiny buds have 
expanded, find himself with bntton-hole enough 
to make him as conspicuous as a flunkey on 
drawing-room days, and yet not quite sufficiently 
expansive to cover his modest blushes. 

There is no doubt that there has been a ten¬ 
dency among roearians more than among the 
special devotees of any other florist’s flower to 
make one class of Rose serve all purposes. The 
same variety is expected to make a good bedder 
and also to be a good climber ; to furnish flowers 
large enough for exhibition while yielding grace¬ 
ful buds for sprays and bouquets ; and if a Rose 
fails, naturally enough, to prove itself the 
Admirable Crichton of its race, it is sure to 
incur complaints. The unreasonableness of this 
kind of expectation is obvious, and as long as 
attempts are made to get the great and glorious 
“back-row ” flowers for the exhibition and the 
button-holes for dinner from the same plant, 
dissatisfaction most ensue; either the flowers 
for the show will not be large enough, or else 
the bads will be maoh too lumpy for bouquets, 
and in the meantime the exquisite varieties so 


eminently suited to the latter use will go ont of 
cultivation or be lost sight of. If people would 
only pay a little more attention to the adapta¬ 
bility of the Roses they plant to the purposes 
for which they plant them—would give up 
trying to cover arches with comparatively 
dwarf-growing Hybrid Perpetuals instead of 
the splendidly rampant Ayrahires, for instance ; 
and for the furnishing of button-hole bouquets 
would grow Ma Capucine instead of Gloire de 
Dijon—there would be fewer disappointments, 
and the Rose garden would be made productive 
of infinitely more beautiful effects than is at 
present generally the case. G. 


ROSE STOCKS. 

There are so many amateur Rose-growers who 
like to raise their own stocks on which to bud 
dwarf Roses, and there are so many enquiries 
relating to the best way of setting about raising 
them, that I think it desirable to refer to the 
subject at some length. 

Manetti Rose stocks are obtained from 
cutting These should be put in early in 
November. The cuttings are obtained from the 
strongest and longest shoots of the present 
season’s growth. The hard bottoms and soft 
tops should be rejected, the remaining part being 
made into cuttings 6 inches in length. Nursery¬ 
men, I know, make the cuttings longer than this ; 
but I have a well-founded objection to these 
long cuttings, because when the Rose is estab¬ 
lished upon them there is the greater part of the 
long stem to be buried, which requires a deep 
hole to do it, without any corresponding benefit, 
especially as every Rose budded on this stock 
should have 2 inches of its stem below the 
surface of the soil; therefore, to make the cutting 
longer than I have suggested is a disadvantage, 
as u there is one eye on the catting above the 
ground, that is all that is required. As soon as 
a sufficient number of cuttings are made, they 
should be planted ; any fairly good soil and open 
situation will suit them. As the ground is being 
dug, a cut should be made with a spade in a 
straight line. The cuttings must then be set in 
this trench, about 4 inches apart, and the soil be 
trodden firmly about them. At the end of 
twelve months they will be well rooted and 
ready to be transplanted; but before thiB is 
done all the young shoots should be cut off 
close to the stem. They may then be planted 
where they are to remain to be budded. The 
rows should be 18 inches apart, and the plants 
9 inches between each other in the rows. If 
they make satisfactory progress they will be 
ready for budding the following summer. 

Raising seedling Briers for budding is quite 
as simple a matter as the raising of cuttings. 
The hips from the Dog Rose should be gathered 
now, and, after being mixed with sand, placed 
in a flower-pot or jar, and the vessel buried in 
the earth and allowed to remain there until 
early next April, when it may be taken out, and 
the seeds as well as the sand rubbed through a 
fine-meshed sieve. The seeds are then ready 
for sowing. To receive the seeds draw drills 
1 inch deep, and, after scattering them thinly 
along the drill, cover with fine soil, and the 
so wing business is completed. The seedlings 
will come up at various times during the 
summer; but, if they are not too maoh crowded, 
and the ground is pretty good, they will be 
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large enough for planting ont the same autumn. 
Mildew will in all probability attack the young 
plants about the middle of the summer ; but the 
cultivator need not get anxious—they will grow 
out of that as autumn weather approaches. 
The after management is the same for seedling 
Briers as I have given for Manetti cuttings ; but 
whether they will be large enough for budding 
the second year depends a good deal upon the 
strength of the soil. In poor ground they do 
not grow so fast as when it is well manured for 
them. J. C. C. 


WITH THE AMATEUR ROSE GROWERS. 

The pruning of Tea-scented Roses growing 
against open walls and in borders appears to be 
a subject that perplexes a good many 
inexperienced cultivators, if we may judge from 
what we see, and the numerous questions which 
are asked regarding it. I was very forcibly 
reminded of this a week or two ago, when I 
called upon an amateur friend, who is an 
admirer and grower of this class of Roses ; for 
directly I entered his garden he began to make 
apologies for the rough appearance of a number 
of Rose-trees that occupiea a wall about 7 feet 
high, with a south aspect, as he had done nothing 
to them in the way of pruning or nailing in the 
summer growth. In fact, since they had been 
pruned early in the spring they had been left to 
grow their own way. The result of such treat¬ 
ment is, that, having a warm position and a good 
soil, nearly every plant had made splendid 
growth. Some of the branches of such sorts as 
Hom&re and Madame Falcot were towering far 
above the wall, while others reached out into 
the walk across a border 5 feet wide ; most of 
these strong shoots had large bunches of flowers 
on the top; while in other directions there was 
a great number of splendid flowers either in 
bud or open. I was at once struck with the 
needlessneBs of my friend’s apologies, for truly 
under no other system of management could 
such a wealth of Roses have been obtained. 
There might have been a greater degree of trim¬ 
ness in the appearance of the trees had they 
been pruned ana nailed in the orthodox fashion ; 
but what about the flowers ? They would either 
have been trimmed off or have lost much of their 
charm. In my estimation it was the happy 
sort of freedom in which they were growing that 
added so much to the effective character of this 
wall of Roses, which rendered any apology 
for their appearance unnecessary. I fear there 
are too many people who have wrong ideas 
about pruning climbing Roses in the summer. 
They, either do not know, or forget that a 
certain amount of freedom given to the young 
growth increases the vigour of the plant 
generally, to say nothing about the 

Loss of the flowers that will occur when 
strong growing shoots are cut off early in the 
summer for the sake of neatness, as they invari¬ 
ably produce large bloom dusters at the points. 
It is not always desirable or necessary to leave 
the long shoots to dangle about in the air, but it 
is not good practice to cut them off. It is an 
easy matter to sling them up loosely to the wall 
until the time of winter pruning. More than 
this, it is necessary to take care of the strongest 
growth, because that is the kind of wood that 
will produce the greatest number of flowers the 
next season, if it is preserved. Thisremark applies 
to the winter pruning as well as that of summer. 
The behaviour of that favourite old Rose 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, I notice, puzzles a 
good many. They find that it produces plenty of 
flower-buds early in the summer, but these 
seldom open properly. It may, therefore, be 
useful to say that that character is peculiar to 
some other Roses of the same class as the one in 
question. Souvenir de la Malmaison is a Bourbon 
Rose, and few of them flower satisfactorily until 
the autumn, no matter how they are treated or 
in what form they are grown ; therefore, those 
who want perfectly-formed flowers of Roses in 
June and July should not plant this one ; but if 
they can wait until the early autumn they can 
have them in abundance, for there is no other 
Rose that flowers so freely at the same time of 
year, and there is no other more hardy or that will 
grow satisfactorily in a variety of forms, whether 
on its own roots or budded on any other stock, 
as the Malmaison; and if we except Gloire de 
Dijon, there is no other that makes such a good 
standard under a variety of conditions. As a 
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matter of fact, it will be found that, if treated 
in the same way, Malmaison will outlive the old 
Glory as a standard. J. C. C. 


6799.— Cutting' in Roeee.—You may safely reduoe 
the long ehoot of the Roeee now to prevent injury from 
winds, completing the pruning next March.—E. H. 

-There are many other Roses in the same 

condition as yours at the present time. The 
heavy rainfall that we experienced during the 
summer is the cause of the plants making such 
luxuriant growth. Cut back the growth at 
once, by all means, especially on the standards. 
Leave 1 foot or 18 inches of the growth upon 
the head, according to its size. The long shoots 
on dwarf plants may be cut back to half their 
length. In the case of climbing Roses, the 
growth should be either nailed or tied in, and 
allowed to remain so until early in the spring, 
when any that are not wanted to fill up space can 
be cut away.—J. C. C. 

5815. —' Wintering 1 Rose cuttings.— 
You had better let the cuttings remain as they 
are all the winter, and in frosty weather cover 
them at night with a piece of mat or old carpet; 
but do not leave them covered up daring the 
day, except when it is actually freezing. Plaoe 
two or three stout stakes in the ground to sup- 

S ort the covering material, so that the growth 
o not get injured.—J. C. C. 

5826.— Treatment of Roses.— Had your 
plant of the Glory been growing in the open 
air my advice would be to let it alone until the 
first lot of flowers had been cut; but as it is 
planted in the greenhouse, and knowing what a 
vigorous growing Rose it is under glass, I advise 
you to cut all the shoots back to the dormant 
buds, or in all probability you will lose them. 
If you seriously object to lose the first lot of 
flowers you may probably save them and the 
buds as well, if you bend down the shoots so 
as to bring the inserted buds up to the 
highest, point; or, in other words, bend the 
shoots in such a manner that the now dor¬ 
mant buds occupy the highest point of the 
shoots. Of course, I cannot tell if your 
space will admit of this; yet I fancy that 
it could be done even in a small house With 
regard to the bark growing over the buds, do 
not interfere with it if it can be avoided, but if 
there is any danger of its over growing them 
completely remove the bark very carefully with 
the point of a sharp knife round the bua ; but 
do not do so until the greater part of the largest 
leaves have fallen. If you adopt my suggestion 
of binding down the shoots, it woula be interest¬ 
ing to me to know how you succeed.—J. C. C. 


Chrysanthemum Mdme. Desgrange. 

—One of the most striking and attractive objects 
I have seen for some time was a bank of 
the above Chrysanthemum at the Crystal Palace 
recently exhibited by Messsrs. Davis and 
Jones, of Camberwell. This an old favourite 
of mine, but never have I seen it in such grand 
condition as on this occasion. The selection 
must be an unusually fine one, and the cultiva¬ 
tion perfect,, for many of the flowers measured 
6 inches in diameter, and were deep in propor¬ 
tion. They were of the purest white, and 
altogether formed a sight not often equalled, 
even at this time of year.—B. C. R. 

5730.— Carnations for exhibition.— The 
best twelve bizarre Carnations are:—Soarlet 
bizarres : Admiral Curzon, Robert Houlgrave, 
Joseph Crossland, Robert Lord. Crimson 
bizarres : John Harland, J. D. Hextall, Master 
Fred, Rifleman. Pink and purple bizarres: 
Sarah Payne, Mrs. Gorton, Unexpected, and 
Wm. Skirving. The plants should be grown in 
pots, and during winter they may be placed in 
cold frames. One large plant, or two small ones, 
may be placed in a large sixty-sized pot In 
March they should be shifted into 7-inch, 
8-inch, or 9-inch pots, two plants in each, 
according to their size. Place them out-of-doors 
until the flowero show colour, when they ought 
to be placed in the greenhouse to open their 
flowers. The details of their cultuie are careful 
attention to watering, tying the flower-stems to 
sticks, and keeping them clear of thrips and 
green fly.—J. D. E. 

S76 4 .—Medicinal properties of plants. 
—Who would be an editor? I am somewhat 
astonished and amused at this suggestion, of 
making your excellent oultural paper a pharma- 
oopssa. Beside the risk of the unlearned —iHng I 


use of the wrong plant, “ Saif ” can scarcely 
have any idea of tne space and labour involved. 
My copy of “ Gerard’s Herbal,” with appendix, 
extends to 1,631 pages folio, and there are many 
other authors. Where would you find room for 
instructions to us, the many, who wish to grow 
flowers, not for eating ? If you do make a be¬ 
ginning, here is what Gerard says of Worm¬ 
wood : “Taken in wine it is good against the 
bit'ng of the shrew mouse, and of the sea- 
dragon.”—S. W. Kirke. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN HEDGES. 

Whew the leaves are falling in autumn the 
value of evergreens of every kind becomes daily 
more apparent, for without them our English 
gardens would look cold, bare, and desolate; 
but by their aid a warm, sheltered look is im¬ 
parted to our enclosed plots, and it is surprising 
how much shelter is given to tender plants by 
a good thick hedge of evergreens. In this 
locality the wind is very trying to tender vege¬ 
tation, and hedges of some kind are a necessity 
to the well-being of the flowers, and evergreens 
are very largely used for the purpose, and. 
although it would take nearly a catalogue of 
names to describe all that are pressed into the 
service, there are only a few that are so univer¬ 
sally admitted to be the best, that they at once 
stand out marked for a brief word of praise. 
First on the list are the 

Euonymus jatonicus in great variety, the 
green-leaved, from its stronger growing habit, 
being the most largely used for nedges of any 
extent; but the gold, and silver, and variegated 
varieties are very popular for the front gardens 
and conspicuous positions. They are plants of 
very easy culture, growing freely in any fairly 
good soil, and making abundanoe of fibrous 
roots, so that they can be safely moved at any 
time of the year; but autumn and spring are 
really the best times for the work. When onoe 
planted they are but little trouble to keep in 
order, and if topped in two or three times a year 
with a knife they form a beautiful dense hedge, 
and look much better than if clipped with 
shears. The green-leaved variety soon forms a 
hedge 5 feet or 6 feet high ; but the variegated 
sorts, being slower growers, are mostly used for 
dwarf fences, where they are not needed to grow 
more than 3 feet or 4 feet high, and for covering 
the brickwork of dwarf walls ; some of the trail¬ 
ing varieties have a pretty effect if trained on 
wire netting or nailed to the wall. 

Laurustinus is, perhaps, the best of all flower¬ 
ing evergreens for hedges, as it looks nice at all 
seasons, and especially during winter and spring 
when covered with innumerable heads of white 
flowers and rosy-pink buds in various stages of 
development. The best way to treat this plant 
so as to get the maximum of bloom is to cut it 
in with a knife after the blooming season is 
over in. Bpring, and for the rest of the season 
allow it to grow unmolested; never, on any 
account, use the shears, for they cut the leaves 
and disfigure the hedge, and better results can 
be obtained with the knife. 

Privet, of the evergreen kinds, makes a tall 
hedge in less time than almost any other plant 
we grow, and as it is very cheap, and will grow 
freely in any soil or situation, it is largely used ; 
it is most useful for a screen, as it can be got up 
to a height of 10 feet in three or four years ; it 
is a very rapid grower, and for this reason it 
needs clipping, two or three times in a year, as 
the closer it is kept cut in the more dense a 
growth of short, bright-green twigs there is, 
and even the kinds that are partially deciduous 
when left unpruned, will, when frequently 
clipped, assume quite an evergreen character, 
by reason of the latest made shoots holding 
their leaves all the winter, while the ripened 
wood drops its foliage. 

Arbor-vitas makes a very neat-looking hedge, 
and when once formed is very little trouble to 
keep in good order, as they make abundanoe of 
fibrous roots ; they may safely be moved when 
even of large size, and a good hedge may be formed 
at onoe by using plants not less than 4 feet high 
as a contrast to the bright, glossy leaves of tne 
Euonymus. They are very effective in the 
flower garden. 

Holly.—C ommon green is largely used for 
hedges, and, when well kept, there are few more 
effective hedge-plants than this. In the light. 
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sandy soil of the south coast they flourish amaz¬ 
ingly, and make such abundance of fibrous root 
that they can safely be removed at any time. 
The best time to clip Holly hedges is just before 
they begin to grow in spring. 

Box, of the large tree kinds, makes beautiful 
hedges, growing very dense and compact, and 
always having a neat, trim look with very 
little cutting. For low hedges, or small gardens, 
there are few more appropriate hedges than this. 

Laurel is very much used in some parts of 
the kingdom ; and where it is out of reach of 
the sea-breeze there are few more effective plants 
for the purpose, as its leaves have a glossy, 
shining look that is very bright and cheerful. 


care is taken to cover it carefully with mats lest 
it should suffer from any extraordinary severe 
weather.” Its chief requirements are a warm, 
sunny wall, protection from excessive cold in 
winter, and a good loamy soil, rather stiff than 
otherwise, so as to induce it to form short-jointed 
shoots, which, if well ripened, will be sure to 
flower the succeeding season. There are several 
other species belonging to the genus Edwardsia, 
but we believe there is but one other in gardens 
besides E. grandiflora—viz., E. microphylla, 
which bears smaller and more slender foliage, 
and not such large and showy blossoms. This 
used to be grown against a wall at Kew, and 
though the plant rarely flowered, its elegant 
foliage had a pretty effect. 


A NEGLECTED WALL SHRUB—NEW 
ZEALAND LABURNUM (EDWARDSIA 
GRANDIFLORA). 

This fine-flowering wall shrub is sadly neglected 
in gardens—indeed, it is very rarely seen at all— 
yet it is by no means new, as it was intro¬ 
duced into this country from New Zealand 
upwards of a century ago, and formed the sub¬ 
ject of a coloured illustration in the Botanical 
Magazine as far back as 1791. We, therefore, 


6758.— Growing a White Hawthorn 
hedge. —“An Amateur” can certainly obtain 
a hedge by following the plan described in his 
query ; he will, however, have to wait a long 
time before his hopes are fulfilled. If his time 
and labour are actually of no value, it will 
certainly be the cheapest method to gather the 
berries of the Hawthorn and plant them. But 
few people would act in this way nowadays, 
unless it be nurserymen, or those 
- who plant a large number of 
quicks every year. The best plan 


/*£& is to visit some good nursery and 
select some strong plantB which 
are ready to set out at once. 
Three-year-old quicks can be 
bought at 30s. per thousand; 
four-year-old quicks would cost 
i a little more. The age of these 

quicks will show “An Amateur” 
how long he must wait if he 
depends upon his own seed. The berries 
must first be gathered, then be spread thinly 
in a layer of sand, above them more sand 
should be placed, followed by another layer 
of berries, and so on. The sand rots the outer 
skin of the berries, and if the latter be rubbed 
between the hands next spring it will drop off. 
The berries should then be planted in some clean 
land, about half-an-inch deep, and the young 
plants will show themselves in due course. The 
after-treatment consists in keeping the land 
clean, and transplanting the quicks annually 
after the first year in order to promote root 
growth.—F alconbridge. 

5791. Clematis on dead Araucaria. 
—The best Clematis for training on the dead 
Araucaria would be C. Flammula. The flowers 
are small, but are very numerous and very sweet. 
It is a rapid grower, and w ill quickly cover a 
considerable space. Clematis montana is also a 
pretty white-flowered species; the blossoms, 
which are very numerous, appearing early in 
June.—E. H. 

6809. -Shrubs and creeping plants lor a 
sunny Dank. — Cotoneasters various, Honeysuckles, 
Foray this viridissima, Tree Ivies various, oommon Savin 
(Juniperus sabina), J. prostrata, hardy British Heaths will 
thrive well in such a situation.—E. H. 

6804.—An evergreen climbing plant.— The Irish 
Ivy is a rapid grower ; few things will cover an unsightly 
wall so fast. Escallonia mac rant ha and Garrya elliptica 
are very useful evergreen wall or fence plants.—E. H. 

-As Ivy is preferred it is better to plant it. There 

are few evergreen plants that will cover a fence so quiokly 
or give more satisfaction.—J. D. E. 

6795.- Transplanting hardy Fuchsias.—Do not 
touch the Fuchsias till spring, say about April. They can 
then be moved anywhere with perfect safety, and the roots 
1* divided, i( necessary , to increase stock.—E. H. 


Our reader»trill kindly remember that we are alad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 


Flowering Branch of New Zealand Laburnum (Edwardsia grandiflora); flowers yellow'. Sketched In 
April from a plant grown at Coolhurst, Horsham. 
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This is one of the hedge-plants that should 
always be pruned with a knife. 

Escallonia macrantha is one of the prettiest 
of flowering plants that can be utilised for 
hedges, and is especially suited for the sea-coast, 
as it flourishes amazingly even close to the salt 
water, and, in addition to its dark, glossy leaves, 
is seldom bare of its beautiful rosy flowers. 

Berberis aquifolia and B. Darwini are both 
beautiful plants for the formation of hedges, as 
they are very ornamental both in leaf and 
flower, and where a wire fencing or some other 
divisional line exists these plants can most 
advantageously be utilised to give vaiiety and 
interest to the garden; for where the space is 


cannot do better than reproduce the note 
that appeared with this plate, which runs 
as follows :—“ This magnificent and highly 
curious species is one of the many plants dis 
covered by Sir Joseph Banks in New’ Zealand, 
where it forms a tree of considerable size. A 
finer sight can scarcely be imagined than a tree of 
this sort, extending to a great breadth on a wall, 
with a western aspect, in the apothecaries’ garden 
at Chelsea, where it was planted by Mr. Forsyth, 
about the year 1774, and which at this moment 
(April 28th, 1791) is thickly covered with large 
pendulous branches of yellow, almost golden, 
flowers. They have a peculiar richness which it 
is impossible to represent in colour. In winter 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from October 21th 
to November 3?'d. 

Sowed American Wonder and Ringleader Peas on south 
border. If the winter should not be of more than average 
severity this crop will come in in advance of anything sown 
in January. Took up and stored Beet and Carrots, a part 
of the crop being stored in damps in the open air. Stirred 
the soil among rows of Spinach and Onions. Took up 
Cauliflowers, removing a few of the bottom leaves, and 
planting them thickly in a dry border ; shall protect when 
necessary. Tied up a lot of Endive and Brown Cos Lettuce, 
and oovered with dry tree-leaves. This, of course, is done 
when all things are dry. They usually keep in good 
condition for a long time. There is a successional lot in 
frames, which will be tied up and bleached in a similar 
manner when required. Cut down Asparagus, and removed 
the tops, hoeing and cleaning the spaces between the rows. 
Sowed Mustard and Cress in boxes. Potted roots of 
Tarragon and Mint, to be ready for forcing when required; 
green Tarragon is always in demand. Also potted a few 
roots of Chervil; it will come in useful in bad weather. 
Removed old soil from the surface of pot Vines. Filled 
up with a rich oompost of old turf and horse-droppings, 
with a little artificial manure added, afterwards placing them 
in the orchard, to be ready for the forcing-pit by-ana-bye ; 
but 1 prefer to give as long a rest os possible, and start in 
a brisk temperature about the middle of December. This 
is a better plan than starting three weeks or a month 
earlier, and dragging them on slowly. Potted more bulbs 
for forcing of various kinds. Filled a number of boxes 
with the common double Daffodil; Bhall place them out¬ 
side, covered with ashes, for a month or six weeks to make 
roots ; they will then bear forcing, and the flowers will be 
nice for cutting. I find Charles Dickens (blue) and 
La Tour d’Auvergne two excellent Hyacinths for forcing in 
quantity for cutting. Palms, Dracanas, and some of the 
hardier Ferns, with a good stock of Chrysanthemums, are 
the most useful things for decorating hall and corridors 
now. Begonia insignis, of w'hich 1 have a large stook, are 
coming in useful now. Give weak soot-water to Camellias 
and Luculias regularly now ; this strengthens the flowers 
and gives a dark, healthy gloss to the foliage. The Helio¬ 
tropes growing on the back wall of a greenhouse are coming 
into blossom nicely now. The old Peruvianum is the most 
useful for this work ; when cut back in August it throws 
out a new growth, whioh flowers freely all through the 
autumn and early winter. Put afew’ light sticks to specif 
men pans of Gesnera cinnabarina ; thin bits of Hazel give 
sufficient support, and are inconspicuous. Placed a number 
of Laurustinus in pots in an orchard-house ; the blossom- 
buds are showing thickly; they will have a little warmth 
by-and byc, and the trusses of flower will then burst forth 
plentifully. These are very effective for conservatory 
work, and a well-grown specimen looks well and attracts 
attention. 1 have been asked by people w’bo would have 
known it in the open air w’hat that beautiful white-flowered 
shrub was. Gathered fruit as fast as it comes into condi¬ 
tion, and stored it away carefully. Good late Apples and 
Pears are always worth a little extra care. Trained 
Tomatoes indoors. The young shoots are full of blossoms 
and green fruit, which will come on in succession. 
Criterion is a good kind for winter. They do best near the 

g ass. For winter Tomatoes the house must be light. 

ave a light top-dressing to Cucumbers in house—this is 
such a help to them—it covers the white roots which 
healthy plants are oonstantly pushing through, and 
prevents all stagnation. Marie Louise Violets in frames are 
now flowering freely. Sufficient water is given to keep 
the soil in w'hich they are planted healthily moist, t 


Greenhouse. 

Lantanas.— These plants are equal to Fuchsias in the 
oontinuity of their blooming, as from the time they begin 
to flower in spring they go on doing so through the summer 
and autumn, so long as they get enough warmth to keep 
them growing. Yet when the season is thus far advanced, 
when the regular autumn flowerers, such as Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Salvias, Veronicas, and other things, require all 
the room that is available, it is well to out in the Lantanas 
similarly to the manner in which Fuohsias are treated. 
Previous to shortening the branches the soil should be 
let to get into a half-dry condition, in whioh way it may 
be kept through the time the plants are in a state of rest. 
During this period they may be stood anywhere where 
they will be out of the reach of frost. So treated, they 
will break slowly, after which they should have more 
water, and be kept where they will receive a fair amount 
of light. In the Bpriug they will require partial shaking 
out and repotting. 

Abutllons.— These will continue flowering through 
the winter if they get enough warmth to keep them growing. 
Some of the newer varieties that have a short-jointed, 
bushy habit are the best adapted for winter blooming. It 
is advisable to select varieties of this character ; the 
white flowered Boule de Neige should be included, the 
flowers of this kind being very useful for cutting. Where 
there are more plants than room oan be found for in heat, 
a portion may be let to get into a half-dry state at the 
roots, and then the branches can be cut close in, in the 
way reoommended for Lantanas, treating them similarly 
through the winter. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. — Where the flowers of 
these Pelargoniums are required in any considerable 
quantity during the winter, the plants must now be kept 
in an intermediate temperature, for though they will 
give some bloom in an ordinary greenhouse, with but 
little heat than this they do not push enough growth to 
admit of their flowering much. Where there is a stock of 
plants that have been prepared for the purpose by ex¬ 
posure to the sun in the open air during the summer 
with their flowers pinched out, they will bloom freely in a 
temperature of about 60 degs. by night, with a few degrees 
more in the daytime. If the pots are as they should be, 
full of roots, and the plants have enough light, they will 
make little growth in proportion to the quantity of 
flowers they will produce. To keep up the requisite 
strength to enable them to continue blooming until 
spring, a little weak manure-water should be given once a 
week. Do not stand the plants too olose together; a 
limited number, with sufficient room to admit of light 

nd air getting all round them, will yield more 
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flowers than a larger stook when huddled together, as too 
often happens at this time of the year, when everything 
that is not hardy requires to be under glass. 

Boses.—Hybrid Perpetual Roses that are intended to 
flower in pots during the ensuing spring should be taken 
up now and potted. It is bettsr to get suoh work done 
before much frost comes. In getting them up oare should 
be taken that the roots are not broken more than cannot 
be avoided, as every bit of the young feeding fibres that is 
left in the ground reduoes the number of flowers the plants 
will be able to bear. The ground is now unusually dry 
in most places, and unless it gets thoroughly soaked 
with rain before the plants are lifted, it should be well 
watered a day or two previously. Have clean pots ready 
drained, and the soil prepared so as to be able to complete 
the potting as the plants are taken out of the ground 
before Lhe roots have time to dry in the way that they are 
often thoughtlessly subjected to, and by w'hich, if exposed 
to a drying wind for only a few hours, the tender young 
roots suffer so much that they die back to where the 
woody matter is harder, and consequently less able to 
push young active feeders. The plants should be potted 
m good fresh loam, that is more inclined to be heavy than 
light in texture ; to this should be added about one- 
seventh of rotten manure with some sand; see that the 
drainage is sufficient, and secure the soil from getting 
down among the crocks by a layer of fibrous matter of 
some kind, either Sphagnum or some of the dryest roots 
of the Grasses which the soil contains. Use the potting- 
lath freely, so as to make the material quite solid. Roses 
seldom do well if the soil is left loose in the pots. After 
potting, the plants may be stood in a cold frame or pit, with 
the lights tilted night and day, except during severe froet. 
It will be an advantage if the pots are plunged in ooal- 
ashes, as it will prevent the soil getting frozen if severe 
weather oomes. Do not give more water than is neces¬ 
sary to keep the soil in a partially moist state. Nothing 
is worse for newly-potted lloses at this time of the year 
than to get the soil soddened with wet, which is inevitable 
if they are exposed to drenching rains. 

Heliotropes.— Heliotropes can be had in bloom all 
through the winter if the plants are strong enough, and 
the necessary amount of warmth and light is given them. 
The latter is of the greatest importance, as, however 
vigorous the plants may be, if they are not kept close to 
the glass in a light house or pit, the growth that is made 
during the dark days of w'inter will soon come too weak 
to give a continuance of bloom. It may be well to Bay that 
this applies to all soft-wooded plants that only bloom 
from the young growth as it continues to be made. It is 
also requisite to be careful in not giving more heat than is 
necessary—50 degs. in the nighty will answer for the 
Heliotropes—to quick growing plants of this nature, 
which, so far as their aotual requirements go, do not want 
more than an ordinary greenhouse temperature. Where 
there happens to be any large old specimens of the plants 
in question that have been grown on in pots for several 
years, and that have been out in the open air during the 
summer time, if in good condition they will be much 
better than younger stock to give a lengthened succession 
of bloom. Specimens of this desc ription that have been 
grown as standards have the advantage that in this form 
it is easy to place them so that their heads are near the 
glass. Manure-water is necessary for Heliotropes in 
winter, as, unless the plants receive the sustenance re¬ 
quisite to keep up their strength, the growth after a time 
comes too weak to flower freely. Small Heliotropes, such 
as have been grown on in pots during the summer from 
cuttings Btruok in spring, require to be treated similarly 
to the older examples, but they do not keep on giving 
a succession of flowers so well os old specimens. 

HimantophyHums .—Large specimens of ilimanto- 
phyllums that after blooming have been kept on growing 
Bhould now have the water supply withheld. Allow 
the soil to get all but quite dry. Keep them quite 
cool till the time when they are required to be started 
into growth afresh, either with the object of forcing them 
in heat, or of allowing them to move with the return 
of solar w'armth. Young plants that it is desirable to grow 
on to a large size without more loss of time than can¬ 
not be avoided, should be kept in a moderate stove heat, 
Treated in this way they go on moving slowly, and 
increase faster in size than when kept dry and cool in the 
winter. 


ae is got from a kitchen garden, where most of the 
elements of fertility have been extracted by the crops that 
have been grown in it. Potting soils of all kinds are better 
laid up in a ridged-shaped heap out in the open air than 
in a building, except for the time that is necessary to 
admit of their getting into the necessary condition before 
being used. Thomas Baiii as. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The wintering of half-hardy plants in cold frames is a 
difficult business, but still some persons succeed by dint of 
much watchfulness and painstaking. There is no difficulty 
in keeping out froet by using plenty of oovering, but if the 
froet continues long the chances are that the damp arising 
in the confined air will kill more Burely than frost. It is 
possible to recover a frozen plant, but when the tissues are 
soft and flabby from damp there is no cure. The best part 
of the work in wintering plants In cold frames is done 
before the plants are placed in the frames at all. Any 
plant that has been kept in an open, sunny situation 
through the autumn, and not overwatered, makes firm 
growth and leathery foliage, and is not so liable to fall a 
prey to damp or frost. A little dry, dusty peat or wood- 
ashes sprinkled among the plants in dull, damp weather is 
a great help in checking any tendency to decay, or if the 
plants are lifted outside when the leaves appear to be 
failing, and an inoh of dry coal-ashes placed beneath them, 
the ascent of damp will be checked for some time. 
Calceolaria cuttings may still be planted if the late frosts 
have not injured the young shoots. Keep the cutting bed 
moist. Pansies in small pots, if they appear pot-bound, 
should be shifted into larger ones, using a rich, loamy soil, 
adding a little old manure to lighten it, acoording to its 
condition. Auriculas in frames will bear all the light they 
can have now; a western aspect is better for the frame 
than a northern one. The double hardy Primulas are very 
pretty; the flowers of the double white especially being 
very nioe for gathering in early spring, ana they succeed 
well in pots in a cold frame. In the open airall the Primula 
family do best on the north side of a hedge or fence. 
Slugs are rather fond of them, and a watchful eye should 
be kept on them in damp weather. The slugs crawl into 
the hearts of the plants under the leaves, and injurs the 
collar. Window-boxes should be emptied, and refilled with 
small, hardy shrubs, Ivies, &o., including a few Violets, 
Primroses, and bulbs. 

Fruit Garden. 

Thin out the young oanes of Raspberries so that only 
enough are left to bear the future crop. Surplus canes 
left now are only robbers. The usual system adopted in 
the field culture of the Raspberry is to plant in rows 4 feet 
apart, and 2 feet apart in the rows, cutting the canes bock 
to 3 feet, and this system often pays better for garden 
culture also than an elaborate array of stakes and ties. 
The raising of seedling fruits is an interesting amusemeut, 
even if no special pains are taken in crossing the blossoms 
with a view to effect certain desired objects. I should say, 
judging from what I have seen, that most of our best fruits 
have been haphazard seedlings. 1 am not depreciating the 
work of the hybridist; on the oontrary, I think there is a 
wide field open for the experimentalist, tor it so much that 
is good has been obtained by ohance, as it were, how much 
more might be obtained by those who work steadily 
onwards with some given object in view ? Seeds o( good 
Apples or Pears may be sown now or in tbe spring. 
Nature plants usually in the autumn when the fruit falls. 
In saving seeds from any special fruits it may be better to 
sow them in a pot. If Apple or Pear seeds are sown on a 
large scale for stocks, sow in drills an inch deep, but in 
planting only a few scatter them thinly in a pot. Use 
light, sandy soil, and oover half-an-inch or so deep. The 
stones of Apricots or Plums should be planted li inches 
deep in mellow soil. Stones of fruit-trees keep better in 
the soil; it is the natural condition, and they germinate 
when the season for growth oomes round. Cut away any 
stray runners which may Btart away from Strawberries in 
pots. Budded fruit stocks must be looked over, and the ties 
loosened, if not already done. This refers to all kinds of 
fruits, as pretty well all are more or less worked in this 
way now. The preparations for the planting of fruit-trees 
during the coming autumn must be pushed forward to give 
time lor settlement. Deepen and improve the soil as much 
as possible. 

Vegetable Garden. 


Stove. 

Amaryllis.— 1 The cultivation of these plants is now 
mostly confined to the deciduous sorts, as they are more 
certain flowerers than the evergreen kinds. The time 
when the plants complete their growthdepends principally 
on the way they are managed, whether brought on to 
flower in heat, or let to bloom later with only greenhouse 
warmth. But in any case, unless the blooming was un¬ 
usually late, the growth will now be finished, and the 
plants will require to be put to rest; to assist them in 
this less water should be given. The way that many 
successful growers treat their bulbs, is to dry them com¬ 
pletely, giving no water from the time the leaves show 
signs of ripening off until the plants are again started in 
spring. Others simply reduce the amount of water during 
the time the leaveB are dying down, and afterwards 
through the winter, so as to keep a little moisture in the 
soil. So managed, the plants are as certain of flowering 
as when the roots are allowed to get completely dry, and 
in the case of bulbs that have not attained their full size, 
the lees severe drying is an advantage. Where the evergreen 
kinds are grown, the soil should be kept partially dry, 
but water must not be withheld to an extent that will 
cause the leaves to shrivel, or much harm will be done. 

Potting soils. 

Ai much plotting soil, consisting of turfy loam and peat, 
should at this season of the year be got in as will be re¬ 
quired up to this time next autumn. Now, when the 
various Grasses and Ferns, the roots of which form so 
important an element in the soil, have completed their 
growth, and have got solidified, the soil will last longer 
than if it is dug whilst the growth in question is Boft and in¬ 
complete. 1 Bhould strongly advise amateurs who grow only 
a few pot plants, even when no more than a garden frame 
will hold, to endeavour to obtain good turfy loam and peat, 
for plants of all kinds succeed so much better in this than 
in the makeshift garden-mould that is sometimes made to do 
that it is a waste of the glass accommodation that is given 
them to attempt their cultivation in indifferent eoil, suoh 


Asparagus forcing, where there are plenty of roots, may 
begin any time now. Young plants are the best for early 
work; they are more easily excited into growth by the appli¬ 
cation of artificial heat. Scaroely anything beats the old- 
fashioned dung-bed when manure and leaves are plentiful. 
The roots must be lifted very carefully, and carried straight 
to the frame, packed close together, and covered 6 inches 
deep with light, rich soil. Cover the frame with mats till 
the Grass begins to push through, then uncover and venti¬ 
late, to give flavour, for a few days before cutting. It will 
require a considerable amount of heat to start the crowns 
into growth at this season. Beds of equal portions of 
manure and leaves, 4 feet high at back, and 3 feet at front, 
will suffioe. Endive and Brown Coe Lettuoe may be planted 
on eloping banks facing the sun. In well-drained sites 
frost, even should it be severe, will not injure so much as 
where the soil is wet and cold. Shallots and Garlic may 
be planted now, or, if the soil is cold and adhesive, let the 
planting stand over till February. It is not generally 
practise, but if the small Onions are saved and planted next 
spring a crop of very large bulbs will be the result. I have 
known them sown late for the purpose of raising small 
bulbs for planting out in spring, and such plants generally 
escape the attacks of the maggot. A stock of herbs for 
forcing must be potted up now. These will include Mint, 
Tarragon, Borage, Balm, and Chervil. They will not 
require to be placed in heat yet, but if the roots are potted 
up now and placed in a cold frame they will be ready when 
wanted. Mushroom beds in any number may be made up 
now as fast as materials can be gathered together. The 
size of the beds must depend in some measure upon the 
temperature of the building. In a heated shed or house 
less material may be used. The late Celery should be 
earthed now, pressing the soil well round the stems to 
keep out the wet. La warm, dry borders Peas and Beaus 
may be planted. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Directly the beds are cleared of the bedding plants, 
annuals. Dahlias, &o., steps should be taken to U1 them 
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again with something’ that will afford a bright, or at any 
rate, pleasing appearance during the winter or in the 
bpring time. The winter aspect of a town garden is not 
very oheerful at any time, and a lot of bare beds gives a 
at ill more dreary effect. It is a comparatively simple 
matter to stick in a few small evergreen shrubs here and 
there in some of them, and with a little cate in selection 
and arangement, a very pleasing result may thus be 
arrived at. A good stook of suoh things as Rhododendrons, 
Aucubas, Euonymus, Arbutus, Veronicas, and so forth, 
in pots, are of the greatest value in this connection ; but 
they must be well attended to at all times, whether in use 
or not, or they will soon beoome starved and leafless. The 
two or three first named may however be removed twice 
a year with perfect safety, and in a little while seem to 
get quite used to it, and if carefully done, and taken up 
with a good ball of earth, will not show the slightest ill 
effects. An edging of Crocuses, one, two, or three ro wb in 
depth, greatly improves the appearance of such beds in 
the spring. Others should be filled with Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other Dutoh bulbs, either separately or in combina¬ 
tion, aooording to taste. Beds of Wallflowers also look 
very nioe, and in a fairly open and sunny position do very 
well, even in a smoky atmosphere ; these should be planted 
at once. What are known as “spring bedding” plants 
will not do much good in the heart of large towns ; but in 
suburbandistricts, where there is a comparative abundance 
of light and air, suoh things as Arabis, Alyssum, Aubrietias, 


latter stage before spinning. When the oocoons 
are formed the thread can be unwound on a 
small reel. The moths soon appear and soon 
die; they eat nothing.—J. D. E. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

BEGONIAS AS BASKET PLANTS. 

The improved kinds of tuberous-rooted Begonias, 
now everywhere so abundant, make excellent 
basket plants, as is well shown in the annexed 
illustration. Grown in this way their large, 
brillantly-coloured blossoms, which are natur¬ 
ally of a drooping character, can be seen to 
advantage, and, if planted in good soil, and kept 
well supplied with water in a moderately cool, 
dry house, they will produce a charming display 
for months in succession. On rockwork, too, 
in any corner of a conservatory or greenhouse, 
or out-of-doors in a warm coiner, they grow 



Hanging basket filled with tuberous Begonias. Engraved from a photograph. 


Silenes, and so forth, sucoeed fairly well, and look very 
gay in the spring. Pansies, if they will do at all, should 
be raised from seed wherever the air is at all impure, 
seedlings possessing far more vigour than plants obtained in 
the usual way. Cuttings of shrubby Calceolarias should 
be taken and inserted at once ; these are perfectly safe in 
a cold or unheated frame or pit; indeed, they make 
much sturdier and stronger plants thus than if heated 
and coddled up in any way. All that is necessary, is to 
dig the bottom over, working in some leaf-mould and 
sand, and dibble the cuttings in about 4 inches apart. 
Keep them rather close for a few days, and then ventilate 
as freely as the weather will permit. The last batoh of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &o., for indoor work should now be 
potted and covered up well with ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
Spiraeas should be potted and treated similarly. 

B. C. R. 


5786.— Silkworms. —The moths would lay 
their eggs on a piece of paper, or in the bottom 
of a shallow card-board box. There they may 
remain until they are hatched in the spring. A 
small dark-brown caterpillar will emerge from 
each. They generally appear before the Mul¬ 
berry leaves upon which they feed so greedily. 
They will live on Lettuce leaves for a time, but 
to finish off with they must have them from the 
Mulberry tree. They eat voraciously in the 
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and flower freely and are exceedingly effective. 
To tall, light-leaved, sub-tropical plants they 
add variety of colour and are much more 
satisfactory than many plants of other kinds 
often used for such purposes. Another great 
advantage which these plants possess is the 
i little trouble they are to keep through the 
winter. Begonia tubers may be kept sound in 
any dry and cool situation. The stems should 
be cut down to within some *2 inches of the 
ground just before lifting, after which the tubers 
must be spread out in the sun to dry. When 
this is effected, and the old stems and all the 
earth have been cleaned away, the tubers can 
be placed in boxes with dry Cocoa-nut refuse 
about them, and stored in any dry position 
secure from frost. The large tubers which have 
been produced from the specimens grown in 
pots appear to keep better if left in their 

E ots, which may be stored upon their sides to 
eep away moisture underneath the stages. As 
window plants these Begonias are very effective, 
blooming, as they do, profusely all through the 
season. In storing the tubers it will be of great 


advantage if the colours are kept separate, so 
that in whatever position they are required the 
following season the exact effect can be obtained 
with certainty. B. 


COOL ORCHIDS ANI) CAPE HEATHS. 

I AM glad that my old friend Comhill remembers 
me, although it is now a long time since I called 
to see him. I am sorry, but in the cause of truth, 
I am, by his article in Gardening, Oct. 6th, page 
408, compelled to contradict him again. He 
says, when he was at the Kingston Nurseries the 
Orchids were grown in a north house ; now, 
although I believe that a house with a north 
aspect is the very best for cool Orchids, I con¬ 
tend they were never grown in the Kingston 
Nurseries in such a structure, either in the time 
of Mr. W. H. Gower, or in the days of Mr. J. 
Comhill, for there never was more than one 
north house in the nursery, which was backed 
by the stables, and in which Camellias were 
grown ; in this house the first white-flowered 
Lycaste Skinneri was killed ; this plant w as 
flowered long before anyone else flowered it in 
the country, and I have been called very uncom¬ 
plimentary names for saying so, but now I have 
put it in print. The plant was removed from 
the cool Orchid house one morning when I 
happened to be there, and placed in this, the 
only north house in the establishment. This 
was done with a view of keeping it back for the 
spring show of the Horticultural Society, 
whose spring meetings at that time were 
held in Regent-street, and I, for one, 
should like to see them restored. Upon 
calling again some time afterwards I found a 
fall of snow had broken the glass just over the 
plants of the white Lycaste, completely covering 
it, and it was in a very poor state ; and from 
this sudden cooling it never recovered, but died, 
and my testimony of the existence of a pure- 
white Lycaste was pooh-poohed. I think the 
next white Lycaste Skinneri alba flowered in 
the country was some long time afterwards in 
the Meadow Bank collection at Uddingston, by 
Glasgow, and the variety is now, I am pleased 
to say, to be found in numerous collections, and 
is highly prized ; but I am still pleased to record 
its first advent in cultivation is due to Mr. 
W. H. Gower, in the Kingston Nurseries. I 
quite agree with the statement of Mr. Cornhill 
respecting the grand specimen Heaths and Cape 
and New Holland plants which were grown in 
the famous nursery which is now one of the 
things of the past; but I must also express my 
opinion that for nearly twenty years the remains 
of the stock have done little more than exist, to 
revel in the former glories of the establishment; 
and although I am credited with the Orchid 
craze by a great many, there are few readers of 
Gardening or workers in gardens that have a 
greater love for Heaths and New Holland plants 
than I have—no one who would more heartily 
welcome their return to popularity than 

Matt. Bramble. 


5718.— Stephanotis in winter.—“A Girl 
Amateur ” asks : What is the lowest temperature 
that a Stephanotis can be safely kept at during 
the winter ? Well, it would be difficult to say 
the exact degrees of temperature that a plant of 
this kind would endure with safety ; but as it is 
a stove plant, naturally it is not safe to risk it 
in too low a temperature, although when at rest 
there is no danger in wintering it in an inter¬ 
mediate house, with a minimum temperature of 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs. I have had plants 
treated in thi3 way that started very strongly 
into growth in spring, when the temperature of 
the house was increased, and that flowered most 
profusely during summer and autumn ; but it 
is certainly a mistake to grow stove plants ia 
greenhouses, as they are never so satisfactory as 
plants from cooler regions, and there is now such 
a wealth of plants to select from that one may 
have as good a variety of flowers in a cool house 
as in a btove. If stove-plants like the Stepha¬ 
notis are kept in the coolest house they can exist 
in during winter, they should be kept rather dry 
at the root, so as to keep them as dormant as 
possible. —J. G. H. 

6S02.— Hyacinths In pots.— When they are not to be 
foroed October is early enough to pot them, and, after 
potting, it is much better to plunge the pots in the open 
air than under the stage of a greenhouse.—J. D. E. 
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LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The season is a late one for all kinds of these 
very popular flowers ; but those who are growing 
the very late-flowering kinds, with a view* to a 
supply of cut bloom after Christmas, must be 
careful not to put them in too warm quarters 
under glass, or they will get both mid-season 
kinds and late ones in bloom at one time ; for it 
is rather singular that Borne of the latest kinds 
form their. buds quite as early as the early- 
flowering kinds, the difference being in the late 
ones taking longer to develop their blooms. I 
find the best plan is to keep the late kinds out- 
of-doors as long as possible, putting them under 
the shelter of a wall, or the friendly shelter 
of evergreen trees by night when any severe 
frost is anticipated, and not putting them per¬ 
manently under glass until November is more 
or less advanced, according to the season being 
mild or severe. We have already had some 
very sharp frosts, enough to kill all Dahlias and 
tender plants ; but Chrysanthemums will stand 
a few degrees of frost if the buds are not too 
far advanced, and those who expect to retard the 
blooms until they are of the highest value must 
look to temporary protection out-of-doors as 
one of their greatest aids to keeping the bloom 
back, and when they are under cover give 
plenty of air night and day ; for if they are dry 
it takes a good deal of cold to injure them. And 
I need hardly say that these late-flowering kinds 
fill a gap in the floral year that can hardly be 
done by any other plant, and, to a great extent, 
they do away with the necessity for very early 
forcing of flowers for cutting; while they last 
little else is needed. J, G. jj. 


to throw the old roots away, if they are 
what is termed single crowns. The Lily of 
the Valley clumps—that is, crowns to the 
number of a score or so in the mass—will produce 
flowers from year to year; but they are not so 
good the second year as they are the first, and 
they subsequently degenerate. To have them 
bloom as soon as possible they should be put 
into heat, and they must be well supplied with 
water at the roots.—J. D. E. 

6753.—Treatment of alpine Auriculas.— Cleanli¬ 
ness is very important. The outside of the pots ought not 
to have been allowed to beoome covered with green slime. 
Wash the pots, and place the plants in a cold frame for the 
winter. They will not require muoh water until they start 
Into growth in the spring.—J. D. E. 

5735 — Flowering perpetual Carnations. — 
Plants in 5-lnoh pots ought to flower this winter or early 
spring They ought now to be plaoed in a warm green¬ 
house, and as near the glass roof as possible The plants, 
to make anything like a good display of bloom, should 
be large, and planted in 6-inch or 7-inch pots by the end 
of July at latest.—J. D. E. 


ijv.ru aiauauiay, carmine; \ on sohiller, salmon-pink 
Vurbaak, crimson ; Czar Peter, pale-blue ; Lord Derby 
dear light-blue ; King of the Blues, rich dark-blue: Marie 
purple-due; La Grandesse. best white; Grandeur A’Mer 
veille, white, with rose tinge. The above are equally wel 
adapted for pot or glass culture.—J. D. E. 

6707.— Primula obconlca damping off. — Thii 
plant has a tendenoy to damp off when the plants are raon 
than a year old, mually in the autumn, when they have 
been kept too late in the season in cold frames. Give th< 
plants a moderate supply of water, and keep them in ar 
airy greenhouse. They produce seeds freely, and It is best 
to raise young plants annually from seeds. The smallei 
plants seldom damp off.—J. D. E. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


5/92. —Creepera for a gTeenhou.se 
wall.— The following will do well on the green 
house-wall: Clianthus puniceus, Myrtles (vari 
ons), Plumbago capensis, Swainsona Oaborni 
Lapageria rosea, Clematis indivisa (very prett' 
white-flowered species). Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
of the climbing-habited kinds look well on i 
wall, and I have had a wall covered with th 
old Oak-leaved Pelargonium, 12 feet high, tha 
was very sweet and nice for cutting.—E. H. 

5793. — Tuberous Begonias aftei 

flowering. —Keep them cool, and just suffi 
ciently moist to keep the tubers from shrivel 
ling. When I lift my stock from the beds, th< 
tubers, with whatever loose earth has clung U 
them, are placed close together on a border o 
an orchard-house, which is made a store-housi 
for bedding plants in winter; but only enougl 
fire is used to keep out frost. If any of th< 
tubers appear very dry a little water is given 
but it is very seldom they require any.— E. H. 

~ They may be left in the pots wherein they flowered 
during the summer. The pots can be laid on their sidei 
under the stage, or they may be turned out of the pots, 
and the tubers be stored in boxes filled with dry sand. All 
that is required is to keep them in a dry medium, and 
where they will not get frozen.—J. D. E. 

5811 .—Bedding Pelargoniums and 
tneir cuttings. —On the principle of better 
late than never, bedding Pelargoniums may be 
put in now if there is warmth, though a better 
strike will be obtained by potting up the old 
plants, and keeping them intact till spring. If 
an attempt is made now, put them in 5-inch 
pots, six cuttings in a pot, using sandy loam, 
the pots to be well drained. If there is a flue 
or a row of hot-water pipes to place the pots 
on, the rooting will be more certain. Fix a 
board over the pipes, and set the pots of cuttings 
on the board. There will be no difficulty about 
if th ®y are Planted in a cold frame. 
v\ allflowers will do under similar treatment._ 

H. 

5807.— Watering Lilium Harrisi.— 

If you are keeping the Lily in the dark you are 
making a mistake, even if the bulbs appear to 
be dormant, which in all probability they are 
not, for it appears they have been potted some 
time; therefore, new leaves may be expected to 
appear above the soil at any time. I have 
plants growing in an ordinary greenhouse at the 
present time that are putting forth leaves, and to 
keep them in the dark would weaken if it did not 
kill the new growth. With regard to watering 
this Lily, keep the soil always moist, both in 
winter or summer, and whether the plant is 
making growth or not—J. C. C. 

5822-Treatment of Lily of the 
Valley.— The uaual treatment of Lily of the 
Valley when it has flowered in pots one year is 
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GLADIOLI. 

Treatment of the spawn.— The spawn, as 
it is familiarly called, means really the small 
bulbules, or bulblets, which cluster round the 
bulb in more or less profusion, and which afford 
a curious illustration of variety in the produc¬ 
tion of the same results, for these small bulbs 
are of various sizes, shapes, and position. The 
most ordinary sort is that shaped like an egg, 
but with a sharp point at either end ; this con¬ 
sists of a hard outer shell, and of a soft inner 
body, which is easily damaged ; when planted, 
this outer skin decays, and the inner portion 
starts the shoot at one extremity, and the roots 
at the other. These bulbs cluster round the 
base of the newly-formed crown between it 
and the old decaying one of the previous year, 
but in some cases they are formed at the end of 
a leathery stem about half an inch long, and 
several of these are clustered together. \Vhen 
a bulb is taken up it will be found that many 
of the bulblets are not fully ripened, and that 
the outer skin is not formed. Then there is 
another form in which the spawn is found—viz., 
in a very hard boat-shaped case ; this is on its 
concave side to the corm, and is sometimes found 
outside its outer skin, but also frequently with¬ 
in it.. When this case is opened it is found to 
contain a bulbule, and sometimes two, or even 
three. 

Then, again, it is remarkable how varieties 
differ as to the number of bulblets they produce. 
Adolphe Brogniart and Mdme. Desportes rarely 
have any, while Horace Vernet and Baroness 
Burdett Coutts produce them abundantly; and 
this to some extent accounts for the fact that 
some varieties are ten times the price of others 
which were “ let out” in the same year, so that 
amateurs must not imagine that of necessity 
they will be able to produce the varieties at 
will. 

It is, I think, a question for an amateur who 
grows on a small scale whether it is worth 
his while to trouble about the spawn, unless of 
new and scarce varieties. In former days, when 
the corms were much dearer than they are at 
present, it was a different matter ; but now they 
are so cheap that when a good-sized bulb of 
many exhibition varieties can be had for 3d. or 
4d., it is hardly needful to wait for three years, 
tfhich is about the time that it takes to produce 
good flowering corms, and to have all the trouble 
for so little result. My advice would be not to 
attempt it unless in the case of such varieties as 
I have indicated —new or scarce ones. 

But if an amateur is determined on growing 
Gladioli from spawn, in what way is he to pro¬ 
ceed ? There are two methods which have been 
adopted, one which I have seen at Fontainebleau, 
and with Mr. Dobree, of Wellington, and I 


believe with Mr. Kelway, of Langport—viz., 
culture in the open air. A piece of ground is 
chosen on an open and well-drained spot. 
Drills are then drawn about 4 inches apart and 
about 2 inches deep; a little sand is placed on 
the bottom of each drill, and the small bulbs 
are then carefully planted about half an inch 
apart; the drills are covered in, the ground 
levelled, and if the weather be dry the ground 
should be watered. When the bulbs appear, which 
they will do in about a month or six weeks’ time, 
they appear like blades of Grass, and being 
slender must be kept clear of weeds, which are 
apt to smother them. When the weeds appear 
in the drills amongst the young shoots great 
care is needed, lest in pulling up the weeds the 
small bulbs are dragged up with them. They 
should be watered if the weather be dry, and 
after each watering the hoe should be gently 
drawn across the ground between the drills so 
as to prevent it from cracking and becoming 
unkindly. 

There is, however, I think, no donbt that time 
is gained by growing them on bottom-heat. 
Where the space can be devoted to them, a 
small frame will be the best place for them; 
a little gentle bottom-heat may be given to 
them, anti they will come up, of course, more 
quickly than in the open—indeed, I think quite 
a year is gained by this process. Where, how¬ 
ever, it is desirable only to propagate a few in this 
manner, it will be better to sow (if one may use 
such an expression where seed is not the subject 
treated of) them in pots, and then plunge the 
pots in a bed, or else place them on the surface 
in a Cucumber or Melon frame. When they 
have come up and grown about 6 inches in 
height they may either be plunged as they are 
in the open ground, having first been hardened 
off in a cold frame, or else turned out, keeping 
the ball of earth entire, and then taken up in 
the autumn before the crop of old bulbs is lifted. 
They Bhould be kept in dry sand during winter, 
as the bulbs being small they are more apt to 
shrivel up. 

I have mentioned that many of the bulblets 
have a very hard skin. Many years ago when 
my friend, Mr. Banks, of Sholden Lodge, near 
Deal, used to grow Gladioli largely (and from 
whom I have received many a wrinkle in their 
culture), he used to tell me to adopt the plan of 
breaking the outer skin so as to give the infant 
corms a Better chance of growing. There is no 
necessity for removing it altogether, but care 
must be taken not to injure the small bulb itself, 
as a bruise brings on decay and death. But 
when this outer skin is judiciously removed it 
gives them a much better chance of growing ; 
indeed, I question whether those enclosed in the 
boat like cases, to which I have alluded, would 
ever germinate if it were not done. 

D. T. L. A. 


5789. — Constance Elliott Passion 
Flower. —There is no Passion Flower abso¬ 
lutely hardy in all positions. In severe winters 
P. crerulea, which is considered to be the 
hardiest, has been killed in the midlands. 
Constance Elliott has gone through a moderate 
winter with me in the open air, but I expect to 
see it succumb when a severe season comes. At 
any rate, I should plant it out in spring. It will 
have then the advantage of passing a season in 
its new position before exposure to wintry 
weather.—E. H. 

5750, 5751, and 5759.— A weedy lawn, 
&C.— The same answer may be given to each of 
these three queries. If the weeds are to be ex¬ 
terminated, they must be h and picked. Dressing 
with artificial manure - such as guano or nitrate 
of soda—may indirectly have the same effect, 
by strengthening the Grasses so that the weeds 
may be crowded out, but this process requires 
time. “ F. K. H.” would probably do good by 
by applying salt during dry weather, and then 
resowing next spring ; but it is doubtful whether 
this plan would answer as well as digging the 
ground entirely, and laying down afresh. I 
should be inclined to adopt the latter plan. 
“A Constant Reader’’and <( Redhill” should 
manure their lawns as advised in the reply to 
query 5719.—Falconbridqe. 

6320.—Improving- the soil in a town garden.— 

I can heartily sympathise with “ A Town Ignoramus.” A 
load of sea-sand will be a great help, and half-a-dozen loads 
of nioe fresh loam, if It oould be obtained, would work 
wonders.—E. H. 
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SIEBOLD’S JAPANESE PRIMROSE 
(PRIMULA 8IEBOLDI). 

Though this very handsome Primrose (the sub¬ 
ject of our annexed illustration) is considered as 
a variety of P. cortusoides, it is very distinct in 
many important particulars ; for, apart from 
the size of the flowers and the breadth of the 
foliage, the creeping root, the exclusively vernal 
habit of the plant, the pseudo-lobed or grooved 
seed-vessel, and the roundish, flattened form of 
the seed—especially the two last features— 
warrant the belief in its distinctness from P. 
cortusoides, from a garden point of view. It is, 
at any rate, one of tne showiest and most charm¬ 
ing of all, easy to grow, and as hardy as many 
others. Since its introduction from Japan, 
numerous beautiful varieties have been raised, 
some of the most distinct being Clarkia'Hora, 
lilacina, marginata, fimbriata oculata, vincieflora, 


land should then receive a thorough rolling. , bulbous flowers, therefore it is highly unnatural 
Moss is caused by an excess of moisture, or | that they should lay dry until tne turn of the 
through poverty of soil. For the first-named year. The Trumpet Daffodil, called Horsfieldi, 
defect drainage is the only remedy ; for the has been designated the King of Daffodils, and 
second a dressing of artificial manure would be were I restricted to one kind, my choice would 


most suitable. Give a dressing composed of 
guano and ordinary soil some time in March or 
April, at the rate of 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. of guano 
per acre. The guano should be mixed with 
the soil in the proportion of one to five.— 
Falcon rri doe. 


THE BEST DAFFODIL. 

Thk would-be Daffodil grower, who, having had 
a slight acquaintance with Narcissi generally, 
Japan, seeks the aid of a trade list in making a small 
selection of the very best kinds will not find the 
task of the lightest. In the catalogues of those 
who make a speciality of Narcissi are described 
ccerulea alba, Mauve Beauty, Lavender Queen, hard upon 200 species and varieties, and the oft- 


l&ciniata, and maxima. These possess a great 
diversity of colour, and some 
have the petals beautifully 
fringed. One chief merit pos¬ 
sessed by these Japanese Prim¬ 
roses is that they bloom early, 
coming in about the month of 
April, when flowering plants 
are not particularly plentiful ; 
another is, tha: they are re¬ 
markably free bloomers, throw¬ 
ing upsuccessional tlower-stems 
and lasting a long time in per¬ 
fection. Their ctutivation, also, 
is comparatively easy. The best 
soil for them is light, rich, free 
material, consisting of fibry loam, 
leaf-mould, pulverised manure, 
and some grit to keep it open. 

They are impatient of excessive 
moisture, and when planted in 
the open ground should be in 
thoroughly drained soil, or in 
raised positions on rockwork. 

The roots creep just below the 
surface of the soil and form eyes, 
by means of which any one 
variety can be easily propa¬ 
gated. P. Sieboldi is a hardy 
herbaceous perennial which 
loses its leaves in autumn and 
winter, when it goes to rest, 
and breaks up again early in 
spring. This fine Primrose is 
worthy of a place in every 
garden. P. 

5810 —Old Wallflowers. 

—The local gardener would be 
quite correct in saying that he 
never left Wallflowers to bloom 
in his garden more than the first 
season. The plants become long, 
lanky specimens after t; e first 
year. Seeds should be so an 
about the first W'eek in April, 
and when the plants have grown 
a little they may be pricked out 
in a border 3 inches or 4 inches 
apart, to be planted out again 
a foot apart. They will make 
nice dwarf, bushy specimens, 
and may be planted anywhere 
in the autumn. After they have 
flowered, dig them up and burn them, and 
plant the ground with summer flowering plants. 
The old plants will flower next year if they are 
let alone.— J. D. E. 

5842.— Treatment of TritomaUvaria. 

—This plant has been in the same place for five 
years, and has done well. It is now a good- 
sized specimen. The best treatment for it is to 
let the leaves alone ; they protect the centre 
of the plant from injury. It may be taken out 
of the ground in the spring, and be parted out 
into several plants, to be replanted again in rich, 
deep soil. They always produce the strongest 
flower-heads when left alone for three or four 
years in the same place. A mulching of decayed 
manure does good.—J. D. E. 

5719 k 5721.— Moss on lawns. —“ Agnes ” 
and “M. E. H.” should rake the surface of their 
lawns with a sharp-toathed rake. This will tear 
out much of the Moss, and leave shallow drills 
for the reception of Grass seeds. The seeds 

and the 
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recurring terms of “extra good,” “very fine,’ 


Plants in Oue Rkadkrs’ Gardens: Siebold’s Japanese Primrose (Primula Sielioldi). 
Engraved for Gardknino Illpstrated from a photograph sent by 
Mr. 1L A. Bradley, Held Head, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


lay between it and that grand flower, the old 
double. It has exceptional beauty, vigour, and 
hardiness to recommend it. Empress is too 
much like it to find a place in a small garden, 
the points of difference in the two flowers being 
very slight. The little nanus ought to be widely 
grown. It is a charming little Daffodil, bloom¬ 
ing early, and in a mass makes a fine effect in the 
spring sunshine. Those who want flowers as soon 
as they can have them in the open should grow 
pallidus pnecox, which is the earliest-blooming 
of the Daffodils. The Tenby is an excellent 
kind, with a bold, sturdy habit that enables it 
to resist the storms of spring almost better than 
any other Daffodil. It is the nearest approach 
to a unieolor in cultivation. It increases 
rapidly and blooms well every year, and is one 
of the best for cutting. White 
Daffodils do not thrive well in 
every garden ; bnt where the 
soil is fairly light the Swan a 
Neck (cernuus) should find a 
place. It is a lovely flower, and 
should not be planted very 
deep. The grandest of the 
Tiumpet Daffodils, however, iB 
Emperor. If anyone will prepare 
the soil to a depth of 18 inenes, 
in the same way as if it were to 
be used for potting purposes, he 
will have something worth look¬ 
ing at in the blooming season. 
When in good ground, the 
flower-stalks of Empeior run 
up to a height of 2A feet, with 
flowers and foliage proportion 
ately large. It is a noble Daffo¬ 
dil, and is worthy of its high- 
sounding name. ThegreatWelah 
Daffodil, Sir Watkin, deserves 
all that was said of it ; it is a 
bold, handsome flower. When 
sent out many of the bulbs were 
small, consequently, there was 
some disappointment occasioned 
the first season ; but now there 
should be no difficulty in ob¬ 
taining good strong bulbs. Those 
old kinds commonly called 
Butter and Eggs, Codlins and 
Cream, are still good ; and I 
need scarcely say that the old 
double should be in every gar¬ 
den. It flourishes among fruit- 
trees in the orchard and mea¬ 
dow, and takes a firm grip of 
the soil that time does not 
loosen. Every year, without 
further care, it thrown up its 
big golden tassels, which ono 
never seems tired of looking at 
when the sun lights them up. 
With a mention of the double 
and single Poet's Narcissi, I will 
close this brief notice of Daffo¬ 
dils that none can err in ob¬ 
taining. By FLEET. 


should be sown next Mac^h and April 
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“ grand flower,” Ac., is perplexing to the owner 
of a small garden, who, having but a small 
amount of ground to devote to any one parti¬ 
cular class of plant, naturally wishes that it 
shall contain the best kinds only. The present 
is by far the best time to direct attention to the 
merits of any particular hardy bulbous flower, 
because, the season of planting being young yet, 
bulb merchants will not be sold out of the good 
things, as often happens later on, and readers of 
Gardening may at once act on hints given, 
procure the bulbs right away, and put them in 
the ground in good time. Very often the 
merits of a really excellent hardy bulb do not 
impress the season following planting, simply 
because there was not time enough for it to get a 
firm hold of the soil. If any one of your readers 
will take up a bulb at the present time they 
will see enough to teach a lesson in bulb culture 
for the remainder of their days. He will see 
roots a couple or more inches in length, which, 
steadily progressing, are by spring a foot deep 
in the ground. This is the natural way of 


5734. — Treatment of 
Pentetemons.— Cuttings of 
Pentstemous should be taken the last week 
in September. They will produce roots in 
hand glasses or in cold frames. They may be 
planted in pots or boxes, usin^ light, s&ndy soil; 
or they may be planted in prepared soil ; 
the lights or frames Bhould be prepared by 
3 inches of sandy soil being placed inside them. 
They require almost a9 much protection from 
frost as the shrubby Calceolarias. Plant them 
out about the end of April in beds of rich, deep 
lo&m, IS inches apart.—J. D. E. 

5800.— Destroying 1 Nettles.— If no growth is per¬ 
mitted above ground the Nettle roots In time will oie. 
Best them frequently during summer with a fork.—E. H. 

- " A. R." cannot do better than grub up his Nettle 

roots. It is next to useless to cut them. It is true for a 
time the place is neater, but after a while the}' are as 
bad os ever. Grubbing, no doubt, seems costly work, for 
progress it very slow ; it is, however, much the best plan 
on account of its thoroughness.— Falconueidoe. 

- Where these grow about a meadow or orchard the 

best way to destroy them is to cut them over early in the 
season. If they are constantly cut over when they have 
made a little growth they will speedily disappear.— 

J * D * Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ANNUALS. 

What is an annual ? Iam afraid this is a hard 
nut to crack, for 1 find many oontradictory 
opinions exist about it, many holding that some 
biennials so called are in reality annuals ? The 
popular definition of an annual is a plant the 
seed of which is sown in the autumn, and the 
plant blooms in early spring, like Limnanthes 
Douglasi or Saponaria calabrica, both of which are 
used for spring bedding; or is sown in the spring 
and blooms the same season, and then closes its 
period of floral existence. This is what is known 
as an annual proper. A biennial is a plant that 
is sown at midsummer or thereabouts to bloom 
the following year, a plant that is supposed to 
require a twelvemonth’s growth before it can 
develop its inflorescence, and having done that 
its period of floral service is over also. I do not 
set these up as correct definitions; I simply 
state that these definitions are popularly 
held. A perennial is a plant that goes on 
blooming year after year. The most difficult 
point is to decide between a biennial and an 
annual. One writer thus describes an annual : 
“An annual is a plant that is sown, grown, 
bloomed, produces its seeds, and dies in one 
year, becoming by the end of the summer a com¬ 
plete bundle of withered straw, over which, for 
propagating purposes, we have no control.” 
But I think this might be stated of some 
biennials also. The Phlox Drumtnondi is gene¬ 
rally regarded as an annual, but I have known 
a plant last for four years grown in a pot, and 
flower profusely each year. I remember, thirty 
years ago, a beautiful striped variety of P. 
Drummondi, named Marshal Radetsky, that 
was always propagated by means of cuttings 
taken from stock plants in spring. Senecio 
slogans is classed as a hardy annual, but it will 
flower for two or three years if grown in a pot 
The annual Chrysanthemums will live several 
years and flower from the same roots. The 
Scarlet Runner, if lifted in the autumn and 
potted, will grow the following year; indeed, 
this was formerly an old fashioned method 
of culture. I might name several more, 
but the above illustrations will suffice. 
But while discussing the question of what are 
and what are not properly annuals, I do not 
desire to be thought blind to their great service 
in the garden. Ithink we fail to see the beauty 
of some of them, unless the Beeds be sown in the 
autumn for flowering in spring. I think of the 
wonderful display of Eschsoholtzias that Mr. 
Anthony Waterer is in the habit of making at 
Knap-hill from seeds sown in the autumn I never 
before saw these gorgeous Californian annuals so 
fine as when treated in this way. A few good, 
showy hardy annuals for sowing in autumn to 
stand the winter will be found in Bartonia aurea, 
all the Candytufts, the Tom Thumb varieties of 
Clarkia, Cacalia coccinea, Collinsias (the true 
form of C. verna should always be sown as soon 
as the seed is ripe), Qilia tricolor, Limnanthes 
Douglasi, Malope grandiflora, Nemophila in¬ 
signia, the white variety, and maculata, Platy- 
stemoncaliforaioum, Sphenogyne speciosa, Silene 
pendula and pseudo-Atocion, red and white 
Virginian Stocks, and Whitlavia grandiflora. 
As a rule, the ground on which they are sown 
should be rich and well pulverised to the depth 
of a foot or more, and in sowing the surface 
should be made fine, and some finely sifted pot- 
ting-soil be placed upon it before the seeds are 
sown, and quite to the depth of half an inch. 
The seeds need to be sown evenly and covered 
with a little fine soil to the depth of an eighth or 
quarter of an inch, according to the size of the 
seeds. When through the ground and large 
enough, the plants should be well thinned out, 
and be left 3 inches or 4 inches apart. This is all 
worth doing; it means good cultivation, and the 
size and beauty of the plants and flowers are 
greatly enhanced. There are so many annuals 
that can be sown in spring that it is scarcely worth 
giving a list, except of some that are excep¬ 
tionally choice, such as the Aorocliniums, 
that do well when sown in the open on light, 
sandy soil; Alonsoa Warscewiczi, Anagallis gran 
diflora, blue and red, Browallia alata grandi 
flora, which also makes an excellent pot "plant; 
Calandrinia speciosa, the Giant Carmine Candy¬ 
tuft, and the very fine Giant White, known also 
as Iberis Empress ; the tall and dwarf Convol¬ 
vulus, Eutoca viscid a, the dwarf Godetias of the 
newer types, the dwarf Globe Amaranthns, the 
Heliohrysums, Hibiscus afrioanus major, the 


Jaoobseas, the dwarf Rockets, Larkspurs, Me- 
sembryanthemum tricolor, the finer Mignon¬ 
ettes, Nigella damasoena, Oxyura chrysanthe- 
moides, Phacelia oampanularia, Phlox Drum¬ 
mondi, dwarf French Poppy, Papaver umbrosum, 
the Rhodanthes, the gorgeous Salpiglossis, 
Schizanthus, Sweet Peas, Tnunbergias, that do 
well in warm, light soil in the open ground, 
Tropaeolum canariense, and the showy Zinnias. 
I think this list may be said to comprise the 
very cream of the hardy annuals, which, if well 
grown, cannot fail to give satisfaction to culti¬ 
vators. But annuals are too often starved in¬ 
stead of being well grown, and bad cultivation 
is a prolific souroe of failure and disappoint¬ 
ment. _ R. 

WATERING PLANTS. 

I do not think that in the whole range of a 
gardener’s duties there is anything requiring so 
much care as the application of water to the 
roots of plants, for with all crops, both indoors 
or out it is tne very life of the plants, and with 
plants in pots it is life itself ; yet how frequently 
do we find this important affair entrusted to the 
one that has the least knowledge of the work in 
hand. The boy that has only just come fresh 
from school can water if he can do nothing else, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that more plants 
are lost from careless watering than all other 
causes put together. Unless plants are set 
very level, even with care in watering, the fluid 
will run off or on one side of the pot, so that 
some portions of the roots are as ary as dust, 
while the few that are moist keep the plant 
from flagging or showing ill-effects, still it does 
not thrive, and in time gets sickly and is 
pitched away. Now, I think we might get 
valuable lessons on this matter from the season 
we are experiencing, for the deluges of rain we 
have had for some weeks have made plants of all 
kinds grow most luxuriantly; there is no talk 
about soil not being suitable, for wherever the 
roots are in any kind of medium that will hold 
the moisture, growth is luxuriant Of course, 
all this sappy growth, without any sunshine to 
consolidate it, is by no means an unmixed good, 
but when the sun does shine again, let us not 
forget that watering at the root, whenever it is 
done, should be done thoroughly. With sun¬ 
shine and plenty of water we may work wonders 
in our gardens, even though the soil be anything 
but the much coveted maiden loam. Water is 
such an important factor in gardens that it 
should be applied with no sparing hand to every¬ 
thing in need of it. J. G. H. 
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The Flame Flower (Tropaeolum sped- 
osum).—Having been delighted by seeing the 
charming effect of this plant upon every cottage 
in Scotland, I long ago determined to introduce 
it to my garden; but I found it anything but 
an easy matter. It is supposed that it declines 
to grow south of the Tweed, and for several years 
I was baffled in any attempt to introduce it; how¬ 
ever, for the last three years I have sucoeeded, 
and it has now established itself well in one 
spot, which it appears to like. It is on the 
north side of one wing of this house. It is a 
damp corner, where no sun ever penetrates, ex¬ 
cept at a very early hour of the morning. I 
cover it with matting in the winter, ana two 
years ago the fine shoots survived until the 
following summer, when they flowered well; at 
any rate the roots get well protected. It seemB 
thoroughly established, and, either by seeds or 
otherwise, is now rambling considerably to the 
right and left of the spot where first planted. 
Where tried against two other north walls, which 
are drier (in this garden), it refuses to make any 
progress, although still just alive. This is not a 
warm place, although it is in Hampshire, and on 
the edge of the New Forest.— Frederic Fane, 
Moyles Court , Ringwood. 

6803.—A soft tennis-lawn.—A layer of ashes under 
the turf will effectually keep down worms and harden the 
surfeoe of the lawn.—E. H. 

5808.—Bed. for bog plants.—Many kinds of bog 
plants would thrive in such a place at described. If in 
praotioe It was found too wet an overflow might easily be 
made through one wall to oarry off surplus moisture in 
winter.—E. H. 

-The arrangement is very well as far as the tank and 

other material is oonoemed, but unless there is an inflow 
as well as an outflow the water will stink, especially when 
there is much decaying vegetable matter in it in the autumn. 
—J. D. E. 

5798.— Improving a garden soil.— Nothing better 
could be done than has been already done—that is, digging 


in manure from off the roads. The sand and grit from the 
roads tends to keep the soil open; ashes from burnt 
rubbish and wood-ashes is also an excellent material. So, 
also, is stable-manure from yards where the horses are 
littered with peat- lit*er. Sand itself, though possessing no 
manorial properties, is excellent, as It acts mechanically to 
keep the soil open.—J. D. E. 

FRUIT. 

METHODS OF STORING APPLES. 

Late in the season Apples are much prized, and 
the aim should be, therefore, to store them as 
much as possible where they will keep in good 
oondition longest. After mid-winter in very 
many instances the Apples supplied for the 
dessert are in anything but good condition. 
Instead of being plump, juicy, and briskly- 
flavoured, they are more often shrivelled, tough, 
and indigestible, and unworthy of being placed 
before quite an ordinary judge of what an Apple 
ought to be. The faulty treatment very fre¬ 
quently commences with the gathering. The 
novice, especially, is apt to pick all the froit 
directly a few have dropped, overlooking 
the fact that these may be insect-eaten or 
injured in some way, and no criterion as to 
the ripeness of the whole orop.. No Apple is 
fit for storing before the pips or seeds are 
brown, or before it parts from the tree readily 
on being raised from its natural position. 
Directly any variety is found to oomply with 
these conditions it should be gathered at once ; 
for if left longer on the tree I believe the quality 
is sometimes impaired, and, in addition, there is 
the risk of having all the crop blown down. It 
is a dread of the latter contingency that leads to 
so many gathering their fruit before it is fit, 
and even when they have to quite drag them 
from the trees. The method or methods of 
storing the fruit ought to have been deoided 
upon before it was gathered, as the more Apples 
are handled they less likely are they to 
keep satisfactorily. Some of the very best 

&for keeping Apples are the badly- 
and apparently rather stuffy fruit- 
rooms that many gardeners and amateurs have 
oontrived to form out of a back shed, and some 
of the worst places are the modern fruit rooms 
that are very light and ventilated, and heated on 
quite scientific principles. The fruit will not 
long remain plump ana juicy when stored thinly 
on a latticed shelf, with a current of dry air 
constantly passing through it On the contrary. 
Apples keep best in heaps, excluded from light 
and currents of air, being protected, as a matter 
of course, from frosts. I nave seen hundreds of 
bushels stored in a disused Mushroom-house, 
and also in large heaps formed on well-drained 
ground and protected with straw, and turves on 
this. These were culinary sorts, which, if not 
stored in either of the ways indicated, may yet 
be placed in much larger heaps in rooms, sheas, 
or ary, cool cellars than many people seem to 
think advisable. 

With the dessert fruit I would take much 
greater pains, for the simple reason that these 
may be kept plump and jnicy and yet be spoiled 
as far as flavour is concerned. Apples are of a 
very porous nature, and readily become tainted 
bv any aroma near which they are confined. 
Thus, if stored in a strong-smelling shed or 
cellar, or on any substance, suoh as hay or 
straw, which, though fresh and clean at first, 
soon becomes damp and musty, the taint is 
soon communicated to them. Anyone fond of 
Apples can soon detect if they choose whether 
the fruit has been stored in perfectly pure 
and clean quarters or not; hence the necessity 
for great cleanliness in a frnit room and the 
banishment of hay, straw, or Moss. Clean 
boards or clean paper (not newspapers) on the 
boards are best, and no other substance shonld 
come into contact with them. If they must be 
placed on shelves, let them be stored in heaps 
and darkened with paper. Drawers are capital 
places for storing Apples in, as in these they 
keep well, and turn out much fresher, plumper, 
and more tempting in appearance than they do 
from open, airy shelves. Next to drawers in a 
cool room I can recommend clean boxes and 
tubs; in fact, they frequently keep far longer 
in these than by any other method of storing I 
have yet tried. The Apples Bhould be closely 
packed in these as they are gathered, and after 
the lids are closed be stored in a cool, but not 
damp, outhouse or room. I have had them 
from boxes a month later than the respective 
sorts are supposed to be in season, and it is a 
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capital method to adopt by those who have a 
great variety of sorts in rather small quantities. 
One important detail to be observed in all cases 
is this : never store an unsound fruit or any that 
fell from a tree. It may be very much ‘ against 
the grain” to discard apparently only slightly 
injured fruit, but if these are stored.with the 
rest the chances are that they will quickly decay 
and spread the evil all around before it is dis¬ 
covered. Constantly turning and re-turning 
the heaps are no doubt necessary when large 
(iuantities have to be collected from orchard 
trees, but when choice fruits are gathered by 
responsible persons there ought to be no neces¬ 
sity for any further handling. • 

PEAR FLEMISH BEAUTY. 

I should be glad of some information regarding 
the merits and demerits of this Pear. As the 
planting season is at hand, and having heard it 
well spoken of as a good early wall Pear, I think 
of planting some trees of it, if it is desirable to 
do so?—F. B. 

* This Pear, of which we give herewith an 
accurate illustration, is, so far as our experience 
goes, very good in a hot, sunny season, being large 
in size and excellent in shape, with a smooth, 
shining skin, which, when fully matured, is of a 
soft yellow colour, suffused with deep-red on the 
side next the sun. The flesh is white and 
melting and aromatic in flavour. It does best 
planted against a wall with a southern or 
western aspect, in which case it «honld be 
gathered the moment there is the slightest 
indication of maturity, os, if left to ripen on the 
trees, its season is soon over, and it is not nearly 
so good in flavour. It would be interestmg and 



Pear Flemish Beauty. 


instructive to many if some of our Pear-growing 
readers would give us the benefit of their 
experience with regard to the merits and faults 
in question. 

Melon plants cankering.— Allow me to 
endorse the most practical remarks of 
correspondent, “ T. R.,” in Gardening Ileus- 
trated, October 13th, page 426, rejecting 
Melon plants cankering. 1 may say I fully 
concur in all his views on this subject, and to 
illustrate this I will just mention one or two 
facts. In one of my Melon houses, which is a 
span-roofed structure, slanting endways east and 
west, instead of north and south, two of my 
Melon plants used to flag when the sun was 
hot and the atmosphere dry. This I could not 
understand, as the plants looked very healthy 
and strong, so I decided to cut one of them out, 
and, to my surprise, all the stem was rotten » 
minus the skin. This, of course, was caused by 
canker. This is the only time that I ever had 
this destructive disease attack Melon plants 
under my charge. I consider this success 18 
wholly due to the treatment they receive, and 
so ably described by “T. R. 'T vlz ” r1 
much soil, bottom-heat, and a 
But of all things the most essential is shallow 
planting. I plant on mounds about 4 inches or 
n in.liPR hierh. and when the roots have extended 


newly-planted Strawberry bed, it may interest 
some people to know how certain batches of 
backward runners are treated here. Should it 
be found unsuitable to leave the plants where 
they have been layered, the following method 
may bo adopted with advantage. Select the 
best-rooted plants, and after trimming off- 
surplus growths remove the former with some 
soil to a sheltered corner, where, on a friable, rich 
loam they may be placed upon the surface of 
the ground at a fair distance apart, so as not to 
injure the crown. Earth up round the outsides, 
for which purpose half-decayed turves are most 
suitable, and there let them remain throughout 
the winter. At the first opportunity in spring 
the runners must be planted out in their 
permanent quarters. The abundance of healthy 
fibres made by the roots during their stay in this 
position will be of great advantage to the plants I 
in spring. Should unusually severe weather be 
prevalent during the winter months, a light 
covering of straw or of mats will be of much 
benefit in protecting the plants from frost. The 
advantages of this system are many, lhe 
ground for the permanent bed may not be ready 
early enough in the autumn for successful plant- 
ing, or it may require a winter s fallow. The 
space occupied by the plants is small, and affords 
great facilities for the slight superintendence 
they may require. The massing of the plants 
together is a source of warmth and protection 
from the cold. The roots are encouraged by 
being kept comparatively dry and airy to make 
a fibrous growth, especially useful to spring- 
planted runners. Where autumn planting is 
unavoidably deferred, much may be gamed by 
adopting the foregoing method; whereas ^ in 
planting out late in the autumn, or obtaining 
weaker plants in spring, many are lost entirely, 
thus leaving the bed patchy and unprofitable.— 
J. L. 

5736 .—Farleigb. Prolific Damson on 

walls.— “North Devonshire” may safely plant 
the above on walls with every prospect of good 
results, for, as it bears so freely in the open, 
there is no question but that it would be greatly 
improved by the shelter of a wall; and I may 
add that the close spurring-in would just suit 
its habit of growth, and if netted over, the fruit 
might be kept very late on the trees on north 
walls I fear that many hold to the notion that 
Damsons require a large space to grow m, 
whereas, if they are kept closely spurred-in they 
are far more fruitful than if allowed to grow at 
will.—J. Groom, Qotport. 

5784.— Thinning Apples.— It is neces- 
• to thin out the fruits when they have 


PROPAGATING DOUBLE CHINESE 
PRIMULAS. 

I should be glad to know how and when to 
propagate double Chinese Primulas from cut¬ 
tings ?-D. C. P. 

* The best months in the year to increase 
these plants from cuttings are May, June, and 
July. Plaats intended for propagation must be 



beyond this hill I never allow any morewater to 
go^any nearer their collar than this hill, which 
would be about 6 inches. In conclusion, I may 
say I never knew a worse season for Melon 
growers than this has been, having had so little 
fun, which, as “T. R.” truly says, the Melon is 
a lover of.-— Alfred Bishop. 

Wintering young Strawberry 
•Diants .—Although it may not be necessary m 
an ordinary winter to provide shelter for a 
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grown as large as Walnuts, if good well- 
developed specimens are required; but even 
in otherwise well-managed gardens there 
is seldom time to do this ; but it may be ob¬ 
served that when the trees are over-crowded 
with fruit Nature asserts herself, and a large pro¬ 
portion of it will fall off when it has attained a 
certain size. Scarcely any labour expended on 
the garden pays better than the careful cultur 
of fruit-trees, especially Apple-trees. \- eil- 
prepared soil and after-thinning of the fruit is 
absolutely necessary to give satisfactory results. 

—J. D. E. 

_whprpver possible Apples should certainly be 

necessary-—E. H. 

5817 .—Grapes shanking.—“ A. C.” does 
not say if the Grapes that shank are of the same 
kind as those which do not. Usually when 
Grapes shank badly I have found the cause a* 
the roots ; and lifting these and putting them 
into better soil has been a sufficient remedy. 
Sometimes Grapes shank from droughti or the 
want of nourishment, which such a state ol | 
things implies. This must be ascertained on 
the spot. Insufficient leaf-surface-* .e., very 
close pinching—if persisted in, will also cause 
shanking.—E. H. 

_The cause of shanking in Grapes is a mystery yet | 

unsolved The probable cause in this case may be o%er- 
drynea^of theroSJ in one part. That may be the cause 
roots raav have worked into unsuitable soil. Lilting 
the rootaandp&oiSi?fresh eoil around them may work a 
cure.—J. D. E. 

-E. H. 


Cutting of double Chinese Primula. 

got into the greenhouse at that time, and be kept 
syringed two or three times a day and shaded 
from hot sunshine ; cut away all bad leaves, and 
give a liberal supply of water at the root.. In 
about a fortnight they will supply cuttings, 
which should be trimmed in the manner shown 
in the annexed illustration, and then be inserted 
singly in 2.^-inch pots in finely-sifted soil, con¬ 
sisting of yellow loam, leaf-soil, and silver sand. 
Press the cuttings gently into the soil, and water 
with a fine-rosed pot, but not over the leaves. 
Plunge the pots half-way up in the propagating- 
box on a brisk bottom-heat; put on the glasses 
or lights, and shade from all sunshine ; open the 
box every morning early for an hour or two, and 
sprinkle overhead with water gently according 
to the weather. They must not on any account 
be allowed to flag. In three weeks they will be 
ready to take oat, when they must be carefully 
and gradually hardened off. The temperature 
necessary to bring forward the cuttings should 
be from GO degs. to 70 degs. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Winter Cabbage Lettuce. 

These indispensable salad plants should find a 
place in all gardens, and, as they take up bo 
little space, a consideiable bulk of valuable pro¬ 
duce can be grown on a small piece of land, i ne 
best time to sow seed of Cabbage Lettuce for 
winter is from the middle of August to the 



Hammersmith Cabbage Lettuce. 

middle of September. About the end of October, 
when the plants form a rosette 2 inches to 6 
inches in diameter, and have eaefi five or six 
pretty strong leaves, they are planted out per¬ 
manently in as warm and favourably situated 
a position as possible, preferably at the bottom 
of a south wall or in a thoroughly well-drained 
bed of good, well-manured, and deeply dug soil. 
In very frosty weather the plants should be 
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protected with straw mats, which are to be taken 
off when the weather becomes mild. Winter 
Cabbage Lettuces are not injured by snow ; but, 
on the contrary, we sometimes see varieties 
which are not very hardy pass through the 
winter in safety when well covered by it. In 
February the growth of the winter Lettuces 
becomes more active, and the heads begin to 
form at the end of April or early in May, the 
plants continuing to yield for six weeks or two 
months, until the spring Lettuces come in. 
There are now many varieties of Cabbage 
Lettuce, all more or less good; but none can 
excel the old standard variety here illustrated, 
the 

Hammersmith Cabbage Lettuce.— When 
this is of a true strain the leaves of the young 
plant are nearly round, shortly spathulate, finely 
toothed near the base, entire on the rest of the 
margin, generally folded in the direction of the 
midrib, frequently hollowed out like a spoon, 
and of a light, pale, or yellowish green colour. 
The full-grown plant is rather thick-set, not 
exceeding 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter, and 
somewhat irregular in outline. Outer leaves 
green, not very large, longer than broad, twisted 
considerably without being exactly folded, and 
partially crimped near the midrib, but not at 
edges, head rather close and tallish, tolerably 
solid and compact, and surrounded by leaves 
which are generally in two, almost like a twisted 
paper bag, and are very much crimped and a 
little paler in colour than the outer leaves ; seed 
white. This fine winter Lettuce is very hardy, 
and of good quality, and oan be planted pretty 
close, which makes up in some degree for the 
small size of the individual plants. B. 


TOMATOES. 

The old large or rough red. —I believe the 
produce of this old variety to be superior, both 
m quantity and quality, to most of the now 
existing sorts. In Tomatoes, as in Potatoes, 
we have paid far too heavy a penalty for a 
smooth skin and even face. Doubtless the 
abolition of eyes, as well as of wrinkles, had its 
merits, and was worth something. But when 
quality and productiveness disappear in the 
race after a smooth face and a perfect form, 
then assuredly the game is not worth the 
candle. And this is very much what has 
happened in such results as International, 
Hathaway’s, and other Tomatoes. Tomatoes 
are eaten either raw, or cooked, or as sauce, and 
it can hardly be said that their form or colour 
are of vital import to their enjoyment either 
way. For profit it is the gross weight alone that 
mounts up the value. Not that all Tomatoes 
are alike good in quality; they vary very con¬ 
siderably, the quality, however, by no means run¬ 
ning parallel with their smoothness of surface or 
perfection of form, but very much the reverse, 
for not a few of the finer shaped kinds have the 
most leathery rinds and the most insipid flesh. 
It seems a pity to have travelled so far in search 
of outward beauty to so little purpose, and, even 
had the modern form been equal in quality to 
the old rough red, there is mostly a falling off in 
the gross yield of from 25 per cent, to 75 per 
cent. This is an enormous and, as profits go 
now, a ruinous price to pay for mere smoothness 
of surface and beauty of form in produots in 
which such qualities are of little moment. 

Even so-called mild or sweet Tomatoes are by 
no means the best for culinary purposes, nor for 
consuming raw by those who have acquired the 
Tomato taste. Possibly, too, those who suffer 
from indigestion, and have turned to the Tomato 
for relief, derive more benefit from the rougher 
and more acid varieties than from the softer, 
milder, and so-called sweeter sorts. There is also 
less rind on the rough red than on most of the 
smoother and more shapely varieties. The 
thick-skinned varieties, while favourable for 
keeping and travelling, form very harsh eating, 
and are a serious drawback to easy digestion. 
Neither is the firmness of flesh in many of the 
more novel varieties all gain, or a gain at all 
from the sanitary side of Tomatoes. The spark¬ 
ling juice of the rough red is more valuable than 
the firm, almost cheese-like flesh of some of the 
others. For these and other reasons, and, 
towering above all, for its gross weight, doubling 
or trebling most others, and its good, sound 
quality for all purposes, I still commend the old 
rough red. H. 


5744. — Pickling’ Red Cabbage. — In 
reply to “ Housekeeper,” the spices used are 
mixed Allspice (as sold by grocers for pickling 
purposes), long Pepper, black Pepper (all whole), 
and Chillies. I have no fixed rule as to quan¬ 
tities, butgoon the rule of taste, my family liking 
pickles rather warm. Taking a gallon jar I put 
in a layer of Cabbage, about an inch to an inch 
and a half thick, then about a small dessert¬ 
spoonful of all the spices and Peppers together, 
a good pinch of salt between thumb and finger 
(altogether a piece of salt about the size of a 
Walnut to a gallon jar), and two or three Chillies. 
Repeat the Cabbage and spices, &c., until jar 
is full.— Ferndale the First. 

5790.—Manure for Mushroom bed.— 
The manure might be prepared without injury 
over artificial heat if carefully managed. Of 
course, it is possible to dry all the life out of it, 
and in such a condition it would be useles*, but 
if frequently turned and intermixed, and the 
right moment seized for making up the beds, 
time would be gained in the process. Some 
years ago I had an old-fashioned Mushroom- 
house, heated by a flue which ran under the 
path, and I frequently made use of this flue top 
for drying the manure.—E. H. 

6785.— Preserving Parsley for winter. —Good 
Parley for flavouring purposes may be obtained by drying 
the leaves in the warm kitchen, and when dry rub them 
fine, and placed in wide-mouthed bottles, and cork up 
tightly till required for use.— E. H. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

5787.— Repotting: a Palm.—A Palm, or 
any other plant, which is bursting its pot should 
be repotted now ; not giving a large shift, but 
moving to a pot just large enough to hold the 
ball comfortably, leaving in addition a little 
space for fresh soil down the sides, which must 
be rammed in firmly with a thin potting-stick. 
It is impossible to water a plant properly in 
a broken pot; therefore, the t repotting is a 
necessity.—E. H. 

-This is the worst time of the year to repot Palms; 

but Latanla borbonioa is one of the easiest species to deal 
with. The pot might be held together by nxing a tight 
wire round under the rim. If this is not possible I would 
repot it, but give the smallest shift possible ; an inch of 
soil all round the ball would be enough, and ram it in 
flrmly. Thus, a plant in a 7-inoh pot should be placed in 
one about 9-inches diameter.—J. D. E. 

5723.— Mignonette.— If “M. T.” wishes to 
retain his Mignonette, and train it to form a tree 
or shrub, now that he has brought it indoors, he 
should pick off all aide-shoots up as far as the 
plant exhibits a woody or fibrous nature, and 
let the remaining sprigs stop for branching out. 
When that is done, and the plant has recovered 
the stripping, pluck out the flower in the centre, 
if there be one, so as to concentrate its future 
growth into the side sprigs, at the same time 
carefully removing any buds that may reappear 
further down the stem. Assistance should be 
given to the plant by a stake to support it and 
its growing head, and by carefully watering it 
occasionally “ M. T.” will, no doubt, be able to 
rear a Mignonette-tree. I once possessed a tree, 
18 inches nigh, which I maintained in growth for 
three years,. treated as above. Unluckily, it 
lacked watering during the summer days in a 
warm situation, and, consequently, died. I 
would remind “ M. T.” that it must be kept in 
a living room, or where there is a fire, and in 
the spring time he should replenish the surface- 
soil with some good compost mould, and keep 
it in a pot indoors.— Zummerset. 


Hyacinthus candioans.— 'This is now 
recognised as of high value for adding to the 
beauty of the garden in the early autumn 
months, and as it has become known that it is a 
plant requiring no special cultural conditions, 
its popularity will doubtless increase. It grows 
with out little attention and in ordinary soil, 
the seeds, moreover, germinating with great 
readiness, so that a stock can be easily raised. 
The white bell-shaped flowers prove very useful 
in the making of wreaths and other choice 
arrangements. It is a fine plant for a rockery 
when placed so that its stately character can be 
seen, and for borders it is also useful to impart 
variety. I have seen it grown in pots, and 
though not the best of plants for this method 
of culture, yet a few specimens so grown are 
welcome at this season for the conservatory or 
greenhouse.— C. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Questions.— <Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDBxraa/ra of charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for their outdance. All communications 
for insertion should he clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, $7, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pur- 
libhkr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece tf paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardsning has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by ad vising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful , 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention ths 
number in which they appeared. 


6860.— Iris suslana. —Is autumn or spring planting 
preferable for this Iris ?— 8 . D’ Arbis. 8 


SMl.-OeanothuB on a west wall.— Would Geano- 
thus Gloire de Versailles be likely to flower well on a west 
wall ?—C. J. K. 


— otti uerry ^oeroenaopsis corainnaL— 

Will someone kindly tell me now, and at what season. I can 
best propagate this shrub ?— Jab. Pratt. 

5868 — Sparkling Rhubarb wine.—I shall be 
glad if anyone oould kindly inform me how to make 
Rhubarb wine sparkle like champagne ?— Nanri Po. 


6864.—Yellow sweet Alyssum.-Will the yellow 
sweet Alyssum winter out-of-doors without protection when 
the plants have been only rooted in September last ?— 
Olitory. 


—Will someone kindly inform me how to treat an India- 
rubber plant, to prevent the leaves turning yellow a nd 
falling off ?—W. L. 


6856.—Cutting Pampas Grass.—I shall be glad to 
know when is the right time to out Pampas Grass for Indoor 
decoration, and if anything oan be done to prevent it 
shaking out?—E. O. 


5867.— Planting Watercress.— I wish to make a 
bed of Wateroresses, and will someone kindly tell me what 
Is the best time to do it, and should the plants be put in 
now, or should I leave it until spring ?—EL P. 

6868. -White-fly on Tomatoes. -There is a very 
small white-fly constantly about my Tomatoes indoors. 
There are a good many of them. Are they harmless T If 
not, how can I get rid of them ? —An Old Subbcribbr. 

6869. —Crocuses from seed.— Will Crocuses come 
up well from seed. If so, how long will they take before 
they come up ? When is the proper time to sow the seed, 
and will they do better than those sown from bulbs?— 
Safran. 

6860. —Climbing Roses. —Wishing to plant some 
olimbing Roses, I would like to know, if they were plunged 
in the ground in pots to the depth of a foot. If they would 
do as well as those planted out in the open ground ?— 
Lancabh. 

6861. —Antirrhinums and Pentstemons.— l am 
deurous of growing named varieties of Antirrhinums and 
Pentstemons. Will some reader of Gardening kindly 
give me the names and colours of twelve of each ? — 
S. D’Arbin. 

6862. — Seed of Cupressus Lawsoniana.—I have 
just saved some very fine seed from a tree of Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, about eight years old. Will this seed saved 
here grow, and, if so, when is the time to sow it?— Sub- 
bcribbr, Co . Cavan . 


6868.—Broom Park Pear.— Four or five years ago I 
planted a pyramid Pear named Broom Park, after seeing it 
growing in Kent. As it has produoed no fruit hero I 
» K J a £ t0 o kn ° w wi »ether it is a good kind, and suitable for 
Berkshire ?— Reading. 

6804.— Pruning Clematis Jackmani.-I am in¬ 
formed by a gardener that it is usual to out down this 
Clematis to within a few inohes of the ground every year. 
I shall be much obliged to anyone for information on the 
subjeot.— Lancastrian. 


6866. — Destroying mealy-bug on Vines. — I 
Should be extremely obliged if Bomeone would kindh' let 
me know what is really the best thing to exterminate 
mealy-bug on Vines? I have tried almost every thing 
without any perceptible effect hitherto.—B. and H. 

6866 — Cuiture of Gentianellas.— I should be much 
obliged if someone who is experienced in the culture of 
would say whioh is the right aspect for them, 
and what kind of soil, &o., suit them best f I can never 
get mine to flower. Locality, near Liverpool.— Olitort. 

a drying-ground.—I have a pieoe 
of ground, that I want to use for a drying-ground for 
clothes, that has formerly been used for growing vegetables 
on, but has been lying waste this year. Ought it to be 
with UP “ d £ r S" TOed BOWn ' and ’ If ®°» when ; or wifi 


uub ui oubw.— n ouia someone 
kindly explain to a somewhat puzzled amateur the names, 
nature, habit, and peculiar characteristics of the various 
kinds of Roses, such as Hybrid Perpetual, Bourbon, Hybrid 
Tea, Hybrid Tea, Moss, Perpetual M^s. Noi- 
sette, China, Provence, Banksian, Polyantha, Scotch, Ayr¬ 
shire, Faiiv, <fec. ? And I think many an amateur hnstdo 
will be glad of suoh a definition to help us In 
at this season a varied and suitable selection of the quern 
of flowers.—Rosa. 
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. 5869.—Treatment of a climblnc? Bose.—I hare 
here a Roee growing against the east side of the house ; it 
is a white one, but very poor, having been negleoted. It 
has made some long growths at the top this season, and I 
should like to know how to treat it so that the best results 
may be obtained next year ?— Inverness. 

6870. —Garden walks.— Gan anyone kindly give me 
a method (ohemioal or otherwise) whereby Grass and weeds 
could be destroyed on walks, where hoeing or hand-weed* 
ing will not keep them free? I have a dim recolleotlon of 
reading in Gardening onoe somewhere about watering the 
walks with a ohemioal mixture.—H ogganfield. 

6871. — Mildew on Peaches.— I wish to know the 
oaose, and remedy, for this disease on Peaches? The tree 
is fairly young, on a wall facing south, and last spring a 
shelf was placed on top of wall to protect the tree from 
frost. All the Peaches on that tree and others in this 
garden are so marked, more or less.— Spehdwrll. 

6872. —Fir and Pine cones.— I have a great number 
of oones this year on Fir-trees, Austrian Pines, etc., in my 
garden, and am anxious to try and grow plants from the 
seed. Will someone kindly tell me when these oones 
Should be gathered, how the seed should be prepared, and 
when planted, so as to be most likely to suooeed?— 
H. W. T. 

5873 — Grass and shrubs on a hill side.— On a 
hill side, where the soil is poor and Grass does not grow 
freely, 1 have about 2 feet square, under a large tree 
(otherwise quite in the open), where I want to plant a low 
shrub or Grass to keep green. Can it be done ? I have 
tried several times, but Grass and shrubs gradually dieoff. 
—M. WlBBY. 

5874. — Forming? an orchard. — I have a small 
quantity of land, now overgrown with small trees, whioh I 
want to turn into an orchard, or to plant fruit-trees on. 
I shall be greatly obliged if anyone will give me any advioe 
as to the best trees to plant, the distance apart to plant 
them, Ac. ? The soil is light, and slopes steeply to the 
8.W.—T. G. Yyvyan. 

6875. — Thorns and Privets for a fence.— Early 
last spring I planted some Thorns and Privets to form a 
fenoe During summer they have made fair growth. I 
am informed that they ought to be out down. Should 
they be out now, or early in the spring, after the frosts ? 
The country about here being cola ana open to the east 
winds.— Cumberland. 

6876. —Wintering? Carnations and bedding 

S lants.—I have some oholoe Carnations and various bed- 
mg plants, etc. Can I winter them together in a frame 
4 feet square ? I have a little paraffin-lamp. Could I burn 
it at night to keep out the frost without seriously burning 
my Carnations ? I have also an unheated structure, 18 feet 
by 10 feet.— Incoonito. 

5877.— Management of a London garden.— My 
London garden Is 60 yards long by 1 in width ; plenty of 
mould, but very stiff. What dressing should be given, and 
how much should be ordered. It is largely overshadowed by 
trees, but flowers open well and flourish. What common 
plants should now be planted for next summer (not bulbs)? 
—John Bell, L.L D., M.A. 

6878.—Pear for a south walL—I wish to plant a 
Pear-tree against a south wall to produoe fruit in August or 
September. I should like a kind that will soon oome into 
bearing, and that does not require root-pruning ? Jai- 
gone ); and Souvenir de Congr&s are in the lists. I do not 
oare for Williams’ Bon Chretien, as it ripens so suddenly. 
The locality is Berkshire.—S. 

5879.— Plants for a small greenhouse.— I have 
just taken a house with a small greenhouse (with no heat) 
attaohed. It is about 9 feet by 12 feet, facing west. There 
is only a small Vine in it at present. I want flowers and 
foliage plants, not too difficult to grow or requiring much 
attention. Will any reader tell me the names of the best 
plants to stock it with at the present time.— Gower. 

6880.— Pears and Apples.— I have had the following 
pyramidal Pear and Apple-trees for some years, and hardly 
any fruit. If any of the varieties are mere oumberers of 
the ground, I should like to know ?—Apples: Sykehouse 
Russet, Dutoh Mignonne, Pomona (Cox), Peasgood’s Non¬ 
such, Alfriston. Pears: Oansel’s Bergamot, Hazel,Glou 
Moroeau, Prinoe Consort, Ne plus Meuris.— West Mid¬ 
land. 

6881.— Plants under trees.— I am extending an her¬ 
baceous border. In the extension, whioh borders a briok 
wall, a Holly-tree and a Lilao-tree grow. My landlord 
objects to their removal. The Holly is not very large, 12 
feet to 15 feet high. Could anyone kindly inform me what 
would flourish best underneath and in its vicinity? I 
have cut it well baok, and think of training Honeysuckle 
up the stem.— Holly-Tree. 

6882.— Establishing? common Bracken.— I have 
a high " knob” of land, sandy and barren, until reoently 
covered with Broom, whioh I have out. 1 should like to 
get it covered with oommon Fern (Bracken). How should 
I set about it ? There is, within lees than a quarter of a 
mile, a still higher tract of similar character, where the 
Bracken thrives abundantly. Is seed of this plant pro¬ 
curable ? If so, where ?— Milesolim. 

6888. —Treatment of a Myrtle.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what to do with a Myrtle ? It is very young, 
and has been planted in a Fern-pot, that now is much too 
small for it. It bloomed for the first time this year, and 
the flowers are now dying off. The pot has been standing 
this summer in a vaee out-of-doors, and I find on moving 
It that the roots are hanging from it like string. Must 
they be out off, and is this the proper time to repot it ?— 
Myrtle. 

688 1 .— Constructing? a Fern-house,—I have a 
•mail glass-house built over the stove whioh heate another 
greenhouse, whioh I wish to turn into a Fernery, as it gets 
no sun till about four o’clock. The walls are at present 
white washed, and there is a border about 2} feet wide, 
and 4} feet or 6 feet long under the front windows. Can 
someone give me some suggestions for making areally pretty 
Fern-house? Would concrete be suitable for making 
rockeries, and are the advertised Fern pookets good ? Any 
suggestions will be most gratefully received by the querist. 
I forgot to say that there is no heat in the house, except 
what would oome up through a stone floor from the 
rove below ; and what Ferns would be suitable to grow in 
such a house.— Tut Tim. 
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6886 — Heating’ a email greenhouse. — Will 
" J. G. 8.,” or some other correspondent, kindly give the 
name of some reliable gas heating apparatus for a small 
greenhouse—one that will oombine the following advan¬ 
tages : immunity from smell, eoonomy in gas consumption, 
adequate power, and that does not go out. I know there 
are many gas boilers in the market, but not one I know of 
(advertisements notwithstanding) possesses all the above 
qualities.-0. L. M. 

5886. — Tea Roses for market.— Having a ready sale 
for Tomatoes, I purpose putting up a house for their growth; 
but as I shall not heat it, I should like to grow something 
else as well, to come in before the Tomatoes are ready. I have 
thought that Tea Roses would be as saleable as anything. 
If these would be beet to grow, I should be glsd to know 
beet sorts for market (not Mardohal Niel), and prioe they 
usually fetch before outdoor ones come in? Six sorts 
enough — West Midland. 

5887. — Height of conservatory.— I am about to 
build a conservatory leading out of one of the rooms of my 
house, and in whioh I wish to maintain a constant show of 
flowers all the year round. It is not intended for tall 
shrube or Ferns. It will be 20 feet long by 14 feet wide. 
My architect wishes to make it 15 feet high to the top of 
•pan-roof. I contend that 11 feet is high enough. How 
high also should the sides be ? Can your readers oblige me 
with their advice ?—S. T. M. 

5888. — Dry rot.— In trenching the ground to prepare 
a new Rose bed, I have found some decayed wood and 
roots, which were full of small white growths, lew than 
half a pin’s length, and paoked closely together. Will 
someone kindly tell me whether this is dry rot? And 
whether it would be likely to injure the Roses when 
planted ? As although the deoayed wood was taken out 
during the prooess of trenohing, I oannofc be sure that 
some pieces may not remain in the bed.—J. T. B. 


6889.—Winter moth-traps.- The papers tell us that 
to prevent a plague of caterpillars like last year’s we must 
trap the winter moth next month by putting tar and cart- 
grease in circles round the stem of fruit-trees, when the 
winter moth, whioh Is wingless, will be prevented from 
climbing up to lay its eggs. How is this remedy to be 

E repared, and how is it best applied to the trees. Also, 
ow is a wash of soft-soap and paraffin to be prepared and 
applied later on in the year to kill the eggs of other moths, 
Ac. ?—R. 

5890.—Uses Of ft Vinery.—I am building a vinery of 
150 feet in length, the Vines in which will, of course, not 
oome into full bearing for three yean. How oan I utilise the 
interior of my house in the meantime ? How will Roses do 
against the back wall, and will they do any good this 
season, if planted at once? I am told that they bring the 
red spider into the house, and so destroy the Vines when 
they oome into bearing. Is this so ? Or is it beet to face 
one’s low at onoe, and grow nothing, waiting for my 
Grapes ?—G. H. 

6891.— Treatment of a ribbon-leaf Fern.— I 
wish to know how to treat a ribbon-leaf Fern, whioh was 
three yean sinoe planted in an earthenware jardiniere, 8 
inohes by 4 inohw by 6 inohw, and has never oeased to 
grow. It is no w about 18 inohes above the soil, and about 
6 feet in droumferenoe. There are no drain holes In the 
jardiniere, but pieow of broken flower-pot were laid inside. 
It has always stood in a room facing south-wwt, with tem¬ 
perature about 60 degs. Fahrenheit, without gas. Is the 
jardiniere too small to allow of another year’s growth, or 
should I transfer it to a larger pot, aod If so, what size 
and kind of pot, and when ?— Devonian. 

5892.— Value of market produoe. — Would any 
practical market grower inform me what grow returns I 
might expect from ten span-roofed houses (all attaohed), 
4 feet to eaves, and 8 feet to ridge, each 60 feet long by 10 
feet wide, and heated all round at the extreme inside edge 
with a double row of 4-lnoh hot-water pipes. Of course, I 
only expect the pipes to keep out damp and oold. I should 
devote the houses to three orope only—viz., Tomatoes, 
late flowering white Chrysanthemums, and Tea Roses, the 
latter to be brought in early after Christmas, and produoe 
before the Tomatoes attain a large size. I, perhaps, should 
add, that I understand the culture of all, and that Tea 
Rosw must be grown well the previous season to flower in 
winter. District, just outside Hull, with a population of 
about 200,000.—R. E. C. 

6898. — Management of a lawn.— I shall be much 
obliged for advice respecting a lawn whioh (a part) has 
been sown three timw with line Grass seeds, and is not 
yet half-furnished, making it quite an eyesore. Last 
September (1887) the turf was taken up, as it was almost 
entirely covered with Plantains and Daisies, and Graw- 
seeds sown, in the spring, again raked and sown ; and, 
lastly, it underwent the same prooew the third time, in 
August. At the present time it looks wretched, and 
appears as if it never would be covered. What oan be 
done to improve it? Would manure spread over the sur¬ 
face do this, and if so, in what proportion? Some say a 
mixture of guano and soot. From the constant traffic 
upon It, it is worn very patchy in parts. How oan I reno¬ 
vate it, and when will be the beet time ? Is turf or seed 
best?—Mas. Helen F. Manning. 

6894.— Plants In an attic.— I have a baok attio in 
my house, 6 yards by 4 yards, facing the south, with a 
large sloping window or light in the oentre of the roof— 
lowest part nearly 2 yards from the floor. As I now write 
(3 p.m.), the thermometer is at 60 degs., with window 
open to top and a draught right though to front, also wide 
open. I have for three year* tried to keep plants on a 
platform in the form of steps, table, and frame, but with 
very little suooess. Geraniums and Fuchsias grow up 
long and spindly, and not at all nice; this year they have 
not flowered at all. I am thinking of throwing out the 
whole lot. and should like to know what to put in their 
plaoes. The attio is entirely devoted to plants. I oan 
raise nearly anything from seed, and have at present a 
Lemon-plant, three years old, one yard high, a Grape-vine 
two yards long, a Plum, and a Fig, all seedlings, whioh I 
should like to know how to fruit. I have also a Marshal 
Niel Rose, bought last season: It has grown considerably, 
bat not flowered. Is it possible to bloom it in such a 
plaoe, or what should I do with it? The only plants I 
have in it worth looking at are three Fairy Roses, bought 
this season—Suooess—whioh I saw advertised in your 
paper, and whioh are blooming nicely. I should be thank¬ 
ful to anyone who would tell me what plants to buy to 


have a nioe show; of course, they must be cheap also 
The place is not heated in any way, nor oould it be safely. 
The seedlings I have named are left in all the winter, and 
take no harm; in fact, the Lemon barely loses a leaf. Are 
there any Roses I oould grow in such a plaoe, or what else, 
always bearing in mind I am what one calls a novice, and 
know very little about plants? Any advioe given will be 
thankfully received and attended to by—J.H., Bradford. 


REPEATED QUERIES. 

5647.—Ornamental treee, and shrube, and 
fruit-trees.— I wish to plant some ornamental trees and 
shrubs this autumn. Will someone kindly give me a list 
of good ones, not very oommon, and flowering ones 
preferably—likely to do well on the outskirts of a smoky 
town? May I plant, among others, Rhododendrons? 
When is the very best time to set about the work ? I also 
wish to grow about three fruit-trees on a wall, 6 feet 
6 inohes high. What are the treee that will bloom and 
fruit beet? The wall gets the early morning sun, and 
nearly all day. Perhaps "D.,” who wrote on shrubs in 
September 29th, will kindly answer this query.— Shrubs. 

6546. — Making’ a rockery- — I wish to make a 
rookery this year. Will someone kindly tell me the best 
time to set about it and to arrange it ? Is there a book or 
pamphlet on the subjeot? The stones, Ac., I wish to use 
are thoee whioh will not look too new or staring, as it will 
occupy a prominent part in the garden, being at the side 
of the house. What are the most suitable kinds of plants 
to put in, and are they difficult to obtain ? I omitted to 
•ay there is at present a foundation of an old and negleoted 
rookery existing to work upon. The garden is near a 
town.—R ockery. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invued to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 


6895.— Apple-trees on a clayey soil (R. P.y— 
On a clayey soil in the weet of Scotland, with northern 
exposure, the following sorts of Apples generally do well, 
particularly as dwarf standards and on walls—vis.: Lord 
Suffleld, Eohlinville Seedling, Cellini, New Hawthornden, 
Stirling Castle, and Early Almond. 

5896.— Shrube for a window-sill (H. S ).—There 
are no shrube more suitable for the filling of window-boxes 
than the several varieties of Euonymus, and a confined 
rooting spaoe causes the variegation to oome much brighter 
than an unlimited root spaoe. As they are not veiy hardy 
it will be safer in northern oounties to use Auoubes, Ber- 
beris, or Box, all of whioh make excellent screens. 


5897. - Hyacinth bulbs (H. T.;.—The tiny bulblets 
on your Hyacinths are useless to you. The Dutch grower, 
with his floe, deep, rich soil and suitable climate, oan grow 
these in a few yean into flowering roots, but you will never 
accomplish that feat. Were it possible we should have 
raised our own bulbe in this oountry long sinoe. You did 
right to remove this spawn before re-potting the bulbs, but 
do not be surprised if you find tbe bloom from roots saved 
from last year very disappointing. 

5898. — Planting Eleeagnuses (H. B. T.). —As 

S lants having a discinot character in growth, foliage, and 
owers, the varieties of the pleasing neutral-grey-leafed 
Elsagnus ar gen tea and angustifolia are well worth the 
notioe of planters. They are not at all fastidious as to soil, 

K ovided there is no standing water In it. In the neigh- 
urhood of lakes or quiet river scenery, in the near vicinity 
of cascades, they are most useful, and cannot well De out 
of place. Planting oan oommenoe at any time now. 

—Pinks for forcing ( Amateur).— These, oom- 
■ such sorts as Anne Boleyn, Derby Day, Lady 
jlanone (a fine pure white), Lord Lyons (fine rosy-purple), 
Mrs. Pettifer, and Newmarket, should now be carefully 
lifted from the beds in the open ground and be potted in 
good solL If the plants are large they should be potted 
Into 5-inoh or 6-lnch pole, and the small plants In 4-lnoh 
ones. Place them in a cold frame near the glass, where 
the lights must be kept dose for a few days, and then air 
may be freely admitted. 

6990.— Pansies and Pinks in beds (P. ILL—The 
ground about the roots of these should be kept well stirred 
now whenever the weather is dry enough to admit of its 
being done, and for this purpose small Dutoh hoes, about 
4 inohes wide, are the best tools to use. Beyond this they 
require but little more attention, except to see t*** the 
plants are steady in the ground. The soil should be pressed 
firmly round the roots with the Angers, and some of the 
plants may be tied to small sticks to steady them. Slugs 
and leather-ooated grubs must be searched for at night. 

5991.—Culture of Orchids (M. am pleased 

you have made up your mind to suooeed, aod that up to 
the present you have done so. My impression, obtained 
from experience, is, that there are not many plants difficult 
to grow, but there may be some art in learning their 
particular requirements. Your sucoess with Orchids has 
been aohieved through attention ; this is really their great 
want. I name a few kinds suitable for your stove, but you 
have not paid muoh attention to me, as you do not say 
what kinds you already possess: Aendee odoratum, 
Burllngtonia fragrans, Cattleya Mendeli, C. trianse, Gym- 
bidium eburneum, Dendrobium Wardianum, D. Findley- 
anum, I alia purpurata, Periateria elate, Pilumna nobUu, 
Dendroohilum glumaoeum, Vanda snarls. — Matt. 
Bramble. 


6992.—A collection of Orchids (Buey Bee;.—Yes, 
yon have the nuoleus of a good collection, and I have no 
doubt but you oould manage Barkeriae. I believe I stated 
they were not amongst the oheapest of the oheap Orchids, 
as they are not easy to get, and, as they have a long way 
to oome, they do not travel very well, and it is not fair for 
amateurs to want their plants for less money than they 
oaet for freight alone. Nevertheless, we all like to get as 
good a bargain as possible, and I do think yon have been 
treated fairly by both the firms named ; but I cannot see 
my way to reoommend any firms In my letters. There art 
many firms trading In Orchids in an honourable manner, 
and I oould not oommenoe an advertising agency for them, 
neither would they desire it. You should write to than 
for offers of low-priced kinds; they would all be glad to 
supply you with lists ; or, what would be more effective. 
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an occasional visit, when von would keep younelf posted 
up with the kinds blooming, and always obtain a useful 
hint ae to culture.—M att. Bramble. 

6993.—Heating a small greenhouse.—I have 
Just had a small greenhouse erected (13 feet by 4 feet 
<j Inches) against a wall behind my kitchen-fire. Behind 
the fire is a small boiler which supplies hot water all over 
the house. A copper cylinder which contains the hot 
water stands in a cupboard to the left of kitchen-fire, and 

2 feet 6 inohes above the level of the top of the boiler, the 
kitohen and greenhouse on the same level. Can I heat 
my greenhouse with pipes from either the oylinder or 
boiler, or from both; or what would be the best way to do 
it, so as not to interfere with the supply of hot water to 
the bath-room.—W. H., Cheshire. 

[Under the conditions described in your letter the best 
way would be to take a separate flow-pipe, at least one inch 
larger in diameter than the present flow-pipe to the cylin¬ 
der, direct off the top of the boiler to the greenhouse, in 
which flow-pipe fix a stop or regulating valve with an 
eighth of an inch small clearing hole pierced through the 
stop, forming a permanent open by-pass for air; and 
from the greenhoute bring a return pipe of the same size 
as, and into the lowest part of, the return from the 
cylinder. Where these two are connected, increase the size 
of the return pipe into the. lowest part of the boiler to the 
diameter of the flaw-pipe to the greenhouse.—I. G. 8.] 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amateur. — The Oytisus racemoeus is not a hardy 

plant.- Star Stove.— Apply to a dealer in stoves.- 

Osman.— 1 The plant leaves are affected by damp and green¬ 
fly. - Peter the Hermit. — Consult our advertising 

columns._ 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS, 

Names Of plants.— John Greig. —1, Sedum album ; 
2, Sedum rupestre ; 3, Saxifrage tnfurcata; 4, Thymus 
lanuginosus; 5, Saxifraga hypnoides; 6, Saxifraga ooch- 
learie ; 7, Saxifraga Geum; 3, Sempervivum araohnoideum. 

- M. C. P.— Leptosiphon deosiflorus.- S. P D.— 

Tropnolum minor (not hardy).- Amateur.— 1, Linaria 

purpurea ; 2, Helenium autumnale ; 3, Verba9cum nigrum; 

4, Send when in flower.- Q. if.—All varieties of Cupreesus 

Lawsoniana.- G. W .—We cannot name your specimens, 

as you neither give your name nor address, and, moreover, 
you send thirteen specimens, and we only undertake to 

name four.- P. C.— Specimens all insufficient.- II. M., 

Pettybridge.—Xerine venusta.- J. G. D.—l, Apparently 

Viburnum macrocephalum; 2, Specimen too much 

shrivelled to identify.- W. F. —1, Cestrum aurantiaoum ; 

2, Asparagus plumosus nanus.- J. J. Jones. —1, Salvia 

Ileeri; 2, Sedum Sieboldi; 3, Escallonia macrantha; 4, 

Snow berry-tree (Symphoricus raoemosus).- O. U .— 

Cannot name Grasses without seeing flowers.- Speranza. 

—Schizoetylisoocoinea.- U. C.P. and It. W.— Pyrethrum 

uliginoeum.-IF. II. H. —Impossible to name from such 

soraps.- Amateur.— 1, Pterls serrulata; 2, Pterin cretioa; 

3 and 4, Insufficient specimens- May.— 1, Antennaria 

tomentosa; 2, Veronica serpyllifolia; 3, Odontoglossum 
Uro-Skinneri; 4, Lychnis coronaria var. 

Names of fruits.— V- R- —Pears: 1, Hessle; 2, Grey 
Aohan.- G. /‘.—Pears: 1 and 2, Identical Brown Beurr6; 

3, Passe Colmar.-IF. F. Deras.— Apples: 1, Not recog¬ 
nised ; 2, London Pippin; 3, Old Hawthornden.- Up- 

Hatherley.—Pean: 1, Beurr6 Clairgeau; 2, Fondante 

d'Automne ; 3, Catillac; 4, Passe Colmar.- J. W. Birch. 

—Apple, Lord Grosvenor.- II. Boyce.—Apple ; a local 

kind, which we do not recognise.-IF. if.—Pears: 1, 

Glou Morceau ; 2, Catillac; 3, Josephine de Malines ; 4, 
Beurrd Hardy; others next week. In future do not Bend 

more than four kinds to name at one time. - S. J.— 

Apples: 1, Norfolk Beaufln ; 2, Resembles Tyler’s Kernel; 
send two or three specimens again later in the season. 

HAYE YOUR GREENHOUSE CAY F0R 2/ 

STRONG PRIMULAS, 2a., free, from 


25 


very choioest strain in England; large flowers, vivid 
red to pure white, all shades of colour. Stiff, transplanted 
plants (not scraps). These potted at once will soon bloom. 

OR STRONG CINERARIAS, 2s., free, equal 

in quality and variety to the Primulas; dwarf habit, 
large flowers, all strong, transplanted plants, to bloom in 
early winter, 25 extra picked, very large, Jf* 9d., free. 

OUPKRB DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, strong 

W plants, all colours, will produce grand spikes of bloom 
early next season 12 for Is. lOd , free. 

BLUE AND WHITE LUPINS. — Hardy 

■B border plants, thrive anywhere, producing long, hand¬ 
some Bpikes of lovely blue and pure white flowers, splendid 
foliage, 25 plants to bloom well next season, 2s., free. 

POPULAR CLIMBERS, Everlasting Peas.— 

A Strong plants, soon cover a trellis, mixed colours (red 
and white), will produce quantities of flowers for cutting next 
summer, b for Is. 6d.: 12 tor 2s. 6cL, free. 

J. R. FLOWER, Seed Merchant, Ulley, 
__ nea r Rother ham._ 

rjALCEOLARIAS (herbaceous), magnificent 

spotted Btrain, the admiration of all our customers, 
Is. 6a doz.; extra large, 2s. 6d. doz.; Primulas, choicest 
Covent garden strains, 15 for Is. 3d.; Cinerarias, the best 
money oan buy, Is. M. doz., free.—CRANK A CLARKE, 
March, Cam ha. _ 

fPREE CARNATIONS (winter-flowering) An . 

A datuaia. large fringed yellow, 2 for Is. 6d.: Miss Joliffe, 
very free, flesh pink, 2 for Is. 3d.; Sir Cha* Wilson, large 
fringed scarlet, 2 for Is. 3d. Ail strong plants from single 
gots, free.—CRANE A CLARKE, Hillside Nursery, March, 


Photographic Competition, 

TjCTE beg to announce another Competition 

H with prises of increased value. We shall give— 

To the sender of the best collection ) s . v _ v nnrvv .. 
of garden photographs / 8 * VBN UUINkas. 


To the sender of the second 
To the sender of the third 


.. FouaGuinbas. 

.. THJIBB GUINKA8. 


Bouvardias, beat sorts. 3s. doz ; 6 1* 9d.; blue Marguerites. 
2a. doz., free. —CRA NE k CL ARKE, March. Cam be 

“yiOLETS, Marie Louise (double), grand 

* winter bloomer, strong plants now ready tor frames, 
4* fid. oer dozen Cheaper by the 100.—JOHN COLLINS, 
V The Baug h," Button. Woodbridge. _ 

DEADY for transplanting.—Bordering for 

Av gardens, produces small white flower at spring, and will 

S read every year, 6<L the doz. roots. - MB. J. NELL 
0. Thoresby,Louth, Lines. 
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The other competitors will for each photograph chosen re¬ 
ceive the sum or half-a-guinea. 

Any subject in a garden or greenhouse may be chosen- 
garden landscapes; fine or picturesque trees; good specimens 
of plants, flowering or fine foliaged, or Ferns; cut flowers, 
prettily arranged; our standard fruits, on the bough or in 
dishes pretty country houses or cottages; good rock-gardens, 
or any other object of interest in a garden. 

What to avoid.— Cut (lowers or plants should not be ar¬ 
ranged in vases with patterns on them. Backgrounds should 
be plain, so as not to come in competition with the beautiful 
flowers, and thus introduce an element of confusion, which 
is objectionable. The present artistic mania for decorating 
everything, from a coal-Bcuttle upwards and downwards, 
makes one hate much that goes by the name of *' decoration.” 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, implements, and all likeobjects should be omitted from 
these photographs. The intention is to show the beauty of the 
parden, and this cannot be done well when the photographer 
is confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers are con¬ 
fusing when taken from above; the camerashould be brought 
low down for such subjects. Photographs should be mounted 
singly, not several on a card. They should not be mounted 
on cards with black backs, and should be taken on plates not 
less in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. Many of the photo¬ 
graphs sent in our last competition were much overcrowded. 

The following are the rules to be observed by all com¬ 
petitors— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the possession 
of either the sender or others ; but the source whence they are 
obtained must be stated, and none sent the copyright of whioh 
is open to question. There is no limit as to number and no 
fee to pay. The editor is to have the right of engraving and 
publishing the chosen photographs. 

8ecoxd.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. This 
is important, and should be attended to. 

Third— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “ Photographio 
Competition.” 

In order to give all readers ample time to prepare good 
photographs, the competition will be kept open until 
November 17. 


_ _ _ _ .. , post f 

PAR D, Se edsman, Hounslow, Mldol»-ge x._ 

H YACINTHS.—Fine Bulbs, for pots or beds ; 

blue, lid., red. 2d., white, 2Jd. eacb. White or mixed 
Tulips, 6d. doz. Yellow, white, blue, or striped Crocus, 2<L 
duz. Lent Lilies, 3d. doz. 8nowdrops.4d.doz.; all tine-flowering 
bulbs; orders under 2s. 6d. 3d. postage —W. SHEPPARD, 
Seedsman, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

OTR A W BERRIESV^Good plants. — Preai- 

dent. Sir Joseoh Paxton, British Queen, King of Rarlies, 
Vicomte. Thury, Sir C. Napier, Lucas. Captain, and Elton 
Pine, 3s. 6d. per 109, carriage free. HARDY BULBS, at per 
100: Crocus, best yellow and mixed, is.; Nar.issus, sweet- 
rcented, lx 9d ; Trite'eia white and T. blue, pretty spring 
bloom, Is.; Tulips, mixed 3a 6d ; Scilla campsnulata, blue, 
2 b 6d. Mixed Crocus. 7s. per 1,000 Plant at once. Car¬ 
riage free.—S. COOPER, The Nurseri es, Hadleigh, Suffolr. 

DULRUSHES.—Natural Grasses. Support 
sJ home industry, and send P.O. 2s. 6d., for a box contain¬ 
ing sufficient for two large vases; double quantity, 4s. fid.— 
Mrs. WM. MURCH, Qiastonhury. 


pHRYSANTHEMQMS.—Large bushy plants 

'J for greenhouse decoration. 403 best named varieties, 
3i. 6d. doz. ; 48.10x, free. -FREDERICK BULL, Wormlng- 
ford, Colchester. 


DOSES ! ROSES !—25 of the best Ferpetuals, 

Au true to name and strong plants, free for 11a. 6.1.. pur. 
ch*sev’s selection. Lists to choose from free —HENRY 
ROC K, Rose Grower , Ke mbert o n, Shifua l (Salo p)._ 

WALLFLOWERS.—Golden King and Blood- 
" V red, 50 for Is. Brompton Stocks and German Wallflowers, 
White Foxgloves, 25 for Is. Auriculas and Polyanthus, equal, 
la 3d. per doz., all strong; free.—SAMUEL GREEN, Florist, 
Romiley, near Sto^kp irt. 

P .IS RETICULATA BULBS, Is. to 

dozen - Rkv. ARTHUR J. RICHARDS, Farlington 
Rectory. Havant. 


1 fl Oflfl MAIDEN HAIR FERNS (Adian- 

X\J9 vW turn ouneatum). Strong plant j, 2s. per dozen, 
ic. - irn - *-» R. HOLMES, Clarence road 


or 15a per U0, carriage paid. 
Nursery, N orwioh. 


DANSIES, rooted plants.—We have been 
awarded 35 First Frizes, also Gold and Silver Medals. 
We offer 12 first-claw var. for 4s., Lord Rosebery, Mrs. M. T. 
Black, Mrs. G. P. France, Mrs. Browell, Mrs. 1, D. D. Crock 
stone, My Lady, Princess Beatrice, Pilrig. Alexander Oiler, 
Jennie Moirhead, Donald McBain, Mrs. John Downia—A. 
BAILEY k SON. Southwick. Sunderland. 


Q00 DUTCH BULBS and Roots for 5s., or 

carriage naid 6s.; half, 3s. fid.; quarter, 2 b. Hound 
quality, same as offered during the last 12 years. The Collec¬ 
tion consists of : 75 Crocus, jellow, blue, white, and striped, 
or separate from the Collection, Is. 6d.; 24 Tulips, 12 double 
and 12 single, Is. 3d.; 24 Snowdrops, 8d.: 16 Scilla sibirica, 
Is. 4d.; 12 Narcissus (mixed), Is. 6d.; 12 Daffodils, Is. 3d.; 12 
Ranuculus, Is. ; 12 Anemones, Is.; 12 Hyacinths, 6 double 
G single, 2a. 3d., carriage paid. 

THE PLANT and BULB COMPANY, Gravesend. 
JOHN L. WATSON. Manager. 


rPREES and SHRUBS, suitable for Towns and 
A Smoky Districts. Catalogue free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 

QOOD KING HENRY (Mercury), the grandest 

^ vegetable in cultivation, extra strong roots, 50, 2s. 6d., 
free.—THOMAS HALL, Palsgrave, Scarboro’. 

<3 C AR LET STOCKS and Seedling PANSIES, 

3 dozen, Is. 6d.: 3 dozen Wallflowers, yellow and dark, 2s., 
poet free —J. CLARKE, Green way-lane, T auntc 


fjEVONSHIRE FERNS, 90 roots, botanical 
" names, lx 4d.; 50 larger roots, lx 9d.; e x tra large. 4s., 
free.-—MISS NELSON, Bratton Fleming, Barnstaple. 


CARNATIONS 1 SPECIALTY. 

GRAND PRIZE OF HONOUR. 1888. 

GOLD, SILVER-GILT, AND SILVER MEDALS, Ac. 
50,000 layers for 8ale up till the 1st of May, comprising 

FLAMED, FANCY, AND PERPETUAL 
FLOWERING. 

SPECIAL OFFER OF 

PERPETUAL-FL0WERNG CARNATIONS 

(Iron-stemmed race). 

Strong, well-flowered clumps, now for sale. Price moderate. 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


M. GAUTHIER-HOCHARD, 
HORTICULTEUR, PIERREFITTE, SEINE, FRANCE* 


Worth the attention of all who love a garden. 


ONLY 

5/- 

EACH. 


GREEN’S 

POPULAR 5/- CASES, 

WONDERFUL BARGAINS. 

All frisk for Cash with Order. 


ONLY 

5/- 

F.ACH. 


No. 1.-COLLECTION OF 25 HARDY PERENNIALS 
for immediate planting, all different, true to name, 
choice and good, 5s.; half case, 2n 6d., free. 

No. 2.—COLLECTION OF CHOICE PRIMULAS, 
floribunda, obconica, vcrticillata. rosea, ard true old 
double white, 2 of each, 5s.; half case, 2s. 6d., free. 

No. 3. - COLLECTION OF SPRING BLOOMING 
PLANTS, all hardy, 80 plants, in 8 sorts, 5x, free; 
half case, 2s. 6d. 

No. 4 -COLLECTION OF STRAWBERRY PLANT8, 
for succession, 5 sorts, 20 of each sort, together with 
one plant of the Grand New Early Strawberry, 
“ NOnLB," Gratis, 5s.. free. 

No. 5.-LOVELY CAS* CUT FLOWER* and FERN, 
beautiful Chrysanthemums, and other choice flowers, 
5s., half case, 2s. 6d. Iree. 

JOHN GREEN, F.R.H.S., 

Norfolk Nurseries, E. Deroluun. 


PLANTING SEASON. 

TP EE* AND 8HRUB8. — Rhododendrons, Conifer*, 
Hedge Plants. Climbor* Ac. Our stock is unequalled, and 
those who intend to renovate their Gaidens, Shrubberies, and 
Avenues, or gentlemen intending to plant new Gardens, Ac., 
should not miss an offer like this. 

FOREST TREE■».— Chestnuts, Laburnums, Asb. Birch, 
Beech, Limes, Poplars, Sycamore, 4c., 6s., 9s., and 12s. doz. 

Flowering Thorns and numerous other Orcamental Trees, 
9x, 12s., and L8x per doz. Poplars for screens, to hide un¬ 
sightly objeots; grand trees; all heights to 24 feet; very 
cheap. Conifers in variety for planting, 6s., 9s., and l?x doz. ; 
ditto, for window boxes and potting, for porches, 4c., 4s. Gd. 
and6s. doz.; Rhododendrons, splendidBorts to name (scarlet, 
white, pink, &c.), lbs. and 24s. doz.; Laurel* Aucuba* Rho¬ 
dodendron ponticum, and other evergreens, 6x, 9x, and 12a. 
doz.; Hardy Heaths, 3s. doz.; other American Plant*in 
variety, 4a. and 6s. doz.; deciduous flowering shruba, such as 
Weigels, Mock Orange, Guelder Rose, Spiraa* &c., onlyl a. 
do*. Hardy Climbers, to hide unsightly object* to train over 
arboprs. trellises, 4c., only 6* doz. Irish Ivy, 3a. and 4s. dot. 
Lively Clematis, Is. each, 10s. 6d. doi. 

Oval-leaved Privet, splendid bushes, 2s., 3s., and 4s. doz. 
Thinner plants for hedges, 6s., 8s., and 10a. 100. Thorn 
Quicks, 15s., 21s., and 25s. 1,000. 

We can strongly recommend all these as well furnished and 
hardily grown, our Nursery beirg well exposed. 

Send for Catalogue.-WM. CUBRAN 4 SON, Oldfield 
Nursery , Altri ncham; 10 a mi 1 2, Market-stree t, Man chester 

AZALEA INDICA, full of buds, 50 colours to 

name, 2* each. Azalea Belgique, quite hardy, full of 
buds. Is. 6d. each; Azalea mollis, hardy, 20 buds, Is. each. 
Camellia* nice bushy plants, 2s. 6d. each. Palm* in 20 varie¬ 
ties, Is. 6d. each. Dracmnaa, 1* each. Passion Flower, la. 
each. Chrysanthemum* 150 varieties, 3s. and 5s. w>r doz. 
Rnododendron* named. Is. Ed. each.—W. CULLING FORD, 
Forest-gate, Essex. _ 

fPHE BERG LILY.—Order, Amaryllida*; 

■L Genus, Vallota; Species, Purpurea. Graceful foliage, 
large beautiful blossom of brilliant crimson. 6 Bnlb* 3* 3d., 
or 12 for 5* 6<L. carriage paid - MARTIN CLARE A CO., 
African Importers, 14, south-street, Finjbury, London, E.C. 

WESTMORELAND Y K RNS .— 15 distinct 

T> varieties. Is. fid.; 20 larg -growingvar., 3 lb. parcel, 
2e.; 50, 8 lb , 4s 6d.; 100, 20 lb. hamper, botanically named, 
o arria ge paid. G. CARRADICE, Mot ument place, KmdaL 

T ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, double or 

-U single, 120, lx 6d.; 1,000, 10* Daffodil Bulb* 100, 
Is. 3d.; 1,000. 9s. Mixed Crocus Bulbs, in various colours, 
100. Is. Gd.; 1,000, 12s. Choice Polyanthus-Narcissus Bulbs, 
yellow, 3 doz , 2s. 6d., carriage paid.—J. HARRISON, 
Fellside, Kemlal.___ _____ 

EXTRAORDINARY MARECHAL NIELS 

OIX to eight feet high, trained like Vines in 

® large pot* Fine for roofs or forcing, and will pay for 
themselves in flowers. For these we are famous. Ea:h, 3s. fid.; 
larger, 4s. 6d. and 5s. fid.; a few smaller, 2s. 6d. The following 
kinds also same prices : Globe de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, 
Devoniensi* Cheahunt Hybrid, Reine M. Henrietta. No 
charge for packing.—RYDER k S O N, Sale, M anch ester. 

rjREEPERS for WALLS, &c.—By planting 

what is suitable an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful.—Descriptive LIST and advice free. - RICHARD 
SMITH A CO , Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester 
N.B.—Most being in pot* can be sent and put ou t at any tim e. 


fifl non ROSES ON OWN ROOTS.— Strong 

trees, 6, 2* 6d.; 4s. 6d. dozen, car. pain. 
M. Niel, Glolre, France, C&rrifere, Lam bard, Malmaiaoo, 
Niphecos, 4c. List free. 10 Hardy Climber* 2 Clematis, 
2 Roses, 2 Honeysuckles, 2 Jasmines. 2 Ampelopsis, 2s. fid.; 
12 Irish Ivies, strong plant* Is. 9<L; 6 Lavender bushes, 
Is. fid.; 12 Sweet Brier* 2x; 6 Deutzia graciit* Is fid.: 6 
Tritoma Uvaria (Torch Lily), 2x-F. BATEMAN, Weston 

Nursery . Olevedon. _ 

DOSES, wonderfully cheap, 3 feet to 4 feet 
R high: Prince 0. de Rohan, Carridre, C. Hybrid. France, 
Gloir* Margottln, Jamain, Ac.; fi, 4s. fid.; Ss. dssaa.—F. 
BATEMAN, Olevedon. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HINTS TO BEGINNERS IN EXHIBITING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


The ranks of exhibitors of Chrysanthemums are 
being yearly added to in largfe numbers. Exhi¬ 
bitors of Chrysanthemums know that to cater 
for the public in this branch means a lot of hard 
work and anxiety, as it is doubtful if any other 
plant grown has to pass through so many phases 
of culture before it can be presented in that con¬ 
dition which has done much to make it so 
popular with a flower-loving public. There 
appears to be more general enthusiasm over 
exhibitions of Chrysanthemums than almost any 
other class of flowers in cultivation. There are 
many growers of specimen plants and plants 
for grouping; but there is no doubt that out 
blooms are most admired by the public, as it is 
in that manner that the different forms, colours, 
and peculiarities can be seen to the fullest 
extent. The beginner in exhibiting wants to 
know what sort of blooms he should have to com¬ 


pete with and stand a reasonable chance of suc¬ 
cess. Muoh surprise is often evinced at the poor¬ 
ness of some new exhibit, which in reality would 
be better away from the exhibition room, hut 
in many cases it is a lack of knowledge of what 
is required. To show as dearly as I can what 
young exhibitors ought to strive at in producing 
blooms for an exhibition, I will give the 
measurements of a few flowers as a guide, as I 
know of no better mode of conveying the 
approximate requirements of flowers than by 
measuring their size. The sizes I give are 
medium ones, and anyone staging blooms of this 
description need not be ashamed of them. Of 
course, if the cultivator is enabled to produce 
them larger, and of good quality, so much the 
better, because size, combined with other 
requirements, is a leading feature at the present 
day. 

To commence with the Japanese section, 
which I will place first, as being the most popu¬ 
lar with the general public : Mdme. C. Audi- 
guier, 6 inches by 5 inches; Meg Merri- 
Fies, 8 inches; Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
7& inches ; Comte de Germiny, 6 inches 
by 4 inches; Elaine, 6 inches by 
inches; Baron de Pr&illy, 8 inches; Jeanne 
Ddaux, 6 inches ; Mdlle. Lacroix, 7 inches by 

4 inches; Peter the Great, 5 inches by 3$ 
inches ; Thunberg, 6 inches by 3§ inches. In¬ 
curved : Lord Wolseley, 5 inches ; John Salter, 

5 inches; Prinoess of Wales, 5 inches by 3 
inches; Jeanne d’Arc, 5 inches by 4 inches; 
Queen of England, 5 inches by 3£ inches; Em¬ 
press of India, 5 inches by 3| inches; Golden 
Empress, 5 inches by 3 inches; Hero of Stoke 
Newington, 4£ inches by 3£ inches ; Princess 
Teck, 4 inches by 2£ inches; Refulgence, 5 
inches by 3 inches; Jardin des Plantes, 5 inches. 
Rejlexed varieties : King of Crimsons, 5 inches 
by 3£ inches ; Golden Christine, 5 inches by 3 
inches; Dr. Sharpe, 4$ inches by 2£ inches; 
Mrs. Forsyth, 4 inches by 3 Inches. Ane¬ 
mone Japanese: Mme. Cabrol, 7 inches; 
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Fabian de Medians, 7 inches; Mme. Clos, 
6 inches. The natural size and form of the 
other kinds can he gauged by the culti¬ 
vator in comparison with those named. Larger 
examples than those given might be named, 
but sufficient has been said to show what 
is meant. When measuring the flowers, do not 
overstretch the size—better be rather under 
than over. The best way to measure the blooms 
when on the plants is to place the left hand 
under the florets and gently raise them to a 
horizontal position; then, with a rule passed 
under, the size can be determined. The depth 
of the blooms is very important, and those 
flowers which are thin and coarse in the petals, 
having mere size in diameter only, ought to be 
rejected. The first figure following the name 
in the list above denotes the diameter, and 
where a second figure is given that signifies 
the depth of the bloom. The quality in a 
Japanese bloom is composed mainly of size, 
depth, brilliancy of colouring of each variety, 
and freshness generally. 

An incurved bloom differs somewhat in its 
requirements from those of the Japanese varie¬ 
ties, as it has more points to be considered— 
namely, size, depth, solidity, breadth of petal, 
finish, freshness, and colour. What is meant 
by solidity is that the petals should be so close 
together that the whole flower should feel so 
hard and solid as to leave no impression when 
squeezed gently by the hand. The petals should 
be as broad as possible for the variety ; hut it 
often happens that the very broad-petalled 
flowers are neither solid, nor the flowers so 
deep as some narrow-petailed blooms. A bloom 
which is the least faded loses points in a compe¬ 
tition, also when the colour is inferior, as, for 
instance, a pale-coloured Alfred Salter is not so 
worthy of recognition as a rich pink-coloured 
one. Flowers being as I have described them 
will be approaching perfection, and the be¬ 
ginner who is able to stage such will assuredly 
improve as time goes on and his knowledge 
increases. It is a good plan to arrange the 
blooms in the stands before leaving home for 
the show, so that the colours may be har¬ 
moniously blended. Never place two yellows 
together or two bronzes, but make them con¬ 
trast as well as possible with each other; the 
largest flowers should be arranged at the back 
of the stand. Naming them is best done at this 
time by fixing on to the stands in front of each 
flower the name, plainly written on narrow, 
adhesive paper labels. Should the blooms 
require shifting for convenience of packing for 
the journey, no difficulty will be felt when the 
show is reached in again arranging them, as the 
name being fixed will denote the position of each 
flower. This is a great saving of time when all 
is generally hurry and bustle at the show-room. 
Always endeavour to reach the exhibition in 
good time, thus allowing ample opportunities 
for any arrangement that may be necessary at 
the last moment. See that the blooms are staged 
in their proper position on the tables by the 
appointed time, so that the judges can carefully 
examine all the exhibits. Judges are often 
hurried far too much over their awards owing 
to the lateness of some exhibitors in completing 
their arrangements. Every competitor should 
carefully read the rules of the snow, so as to 
avoid disqualification on any point. M. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

We are now on the threshold of the Chrysan¬ 
themum season, and the great campaign will 
open with an exhibition of the gayest of early 
autumn and winter flowers at Southampton on 
November 1, to be followed by the great exhi¬ 
bition of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 7 and 8. 
We have only to gain an insight into the work 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society to 
obtain an idea of the immense interest that is 
taken in this flower. It is a modem, flower 
comparatively, but it haB taken a grip over 
the affections of horticulturists, whether amateur 
or otherwise, that will never relax. It claims a 
place with the Rose as the national flower. The 
humblest amateur grows it, and the lordly duke 
has ceased to despise it. It is only quite re¬ 
cently, strange to say, that the loveliest of 
Japanese flowers has become a “ society ” 
favourite, as it was once considered in the same 
light as the Cabbage Rose is now—a flower that 
belonged to the cottage, not the grand parterre. 
But fashions change, as they always will, and 
it is now one of theBest of its. class for bouquets, 
and highly arranged decorations, in spite of an 
odour that is far removed from Roses or 
Lavender. The great reason why the Chrysan¬ 
themum has become so popular is its easy cul¬ 
ture—that is, when exhibition specimens are not 
aimed at—and its adaptability for a cold house. It 
hates heat as an Englishman does fog and rain. The 
growth becomes long-jointed and the flowers are 
few. But when left out through the summer, and 
taken under cover in the autumn, a grand show 
of flowers continues through November and the 
early part of December. It blooms at a season 
when we yearn for flowers. We are not accus¬ 
tomed to the gloom of winter by the time Chry¬ 
santhemums appear, and they serve to remind 
us of the summer that has left. The Chrysan¬ 
themums this season will, we fear, in.many 
places become a failure. The early, nipping 
frost on October 2nd took the grower by sui- 
prise, ruined his plants, and destroyed the hopes 
of many months. Some, I learn, were fortunate 
in having housed the stock in September, before 
the frosty visitation, and so they will reap a 
good harvest, as the competitors will be fewer 
and the flowers of more inferior quality. It is 
very unwise to leave Chrysanthemums out after 
September. Frost we may then expect at any 
moment, and to the more tender Kinds espe¬ 
cially it is certain destruction, nipping the buds 
when just expanding. It is curious the number 
of new Japanese varieties there are against those 
of the incurved section. Most of the incurved 
varieties now in cultivation are of many years' 
standing, some dating back twenty or thirty years, 
whileof the Japanese there arefew except modern 
sorts. The most recently introduced of the 
Incurved Chrysanthemums are : Bronze 
Queen, a bronzy-coloured flower; Perle Preci- 
euse, Charles Gibson, Lord Eversley, a well¬ 
shaped, white-flowered kind, and Mrs. Norman 
Davis, a late variety that will probably take rank 
as one of the best. There are more growers of the 
incurved than perhaps the Japanese kinds, as 
these are easiest to grow, while in the case of the 
incurved much patience and skill are necessary 
to bring to perfection those faultless blooms that 
stand so well when in competition. Many 
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admire the flowers of the Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. They are the favourites of the Artist, 
who sees in them a delightful informality, a 
freedom of beauty, ruggedness, and enchanting 
naturalness that is entirely wanting in the 
incurved flowers, which to the eye accustomed 
to nature must be exceedingly hard and artificial. 
But all tastes must be suited; some like the 
pretty, neated-flowered Pompons, others the 
shaggy Japanese, or the formal incurved, some 
the reflexed kinds, some the Anemones, or the 
long-petaled Japanese Anemones. No one is of 
the same mind. It is right such things should 
be ; there is no sameness in nature. We give 
here two dozen varieties in the two principal 
sections that obtained the largest number of 
votes obtained from the leading Chrysanthe¬ 
mum growers. Incurved: Empress Eugenie, 
Empress of India, Lord Alcester, Barbara, 
Golden Empress of India, Hero of Stoke New¬ 
ington, Jardin ties Plantes, John Salter, Lord 


incurved, and pompon flowers, and sets a standard 
for the beginner in Chrysanthemum culture to 
work up to. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN SMALL POTS. 
One of the most objectionable features of these 
popular flowers is the large pots they require to 
grow them well, and many amateurs are deterred 
from starting in their cultivation by reason of 
the heavy work it entails. Various expedients 
are adopted for getting very dwarf or small 

{ dants by means of striking the flowering shoots 
ate in the season ; but the following plan I have 
found gives as good plants, with the least labour 
and expense, of any I have yet tried—viz., the 
cuttings are struck and potted off singly in the 
the usual way, and Btopped once or twice, 
according to the habit of growth they are 
detired to assume, only that after they are 
potted into 5-inch or fl inch pots they get no 


plan is the luxuriant leafage of the plants, for 
no matter how good the flowers may be they 
require good foliage to show them off. 

J. G. H. 


[Cat flowers of Japanese Incurved and Pompon Chrysanthemums. 


Wolseley, Mr. Bunn, Mrs. Heale, Mil. \V. 
Shipman. Japane*t: Baronne de Prailly, Meg 
Merrilies, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Comte de 
Germiny, Belle Paule, Marguerite Marrouch, 
Thunberg, Bouled’Or, Japonais, Mdlle. Lacroix, 
Soleil Levan;, and Triomphe de la Rue des 
Chalets. A word must be said for the single 
varieties. They are being grown more and more 
every year, simply for their delightful beauty. 
To the man who only sees beauty in an incurved 
Chrysanthemum they are dross, but not to those 
who love a single flower with a fringe of lace¬ 
like petals, delicately coloured, and as refined 
as beautiful hair. A group of these on the table 
would create surprise. Though many profess 
an admiration for formal things, anything away 
from the stereotyped fashion is praised for its 
intrinsic worth. Miss Gordon (light-pink) and 
Jane or Snowflake (pure-white) are two of the 
be it in this section. 

We need scarcely refer to the accompanying 
illustration. It shows good types of Japanese, 
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further shift, but are plunged out-of-doors up 
to the rim of the pots, and kept watered regu¬ 
larly like other pot plants ; but they do not 
require nearly so much water, because, being 
plunged, the drying effect of the atmosphere on 
the sides of the pot is overcome, and the roots 
will get through into the soil at the bottom ; 
and, if left until the buds are getting prominent, 
they may then be lifted and jdaced under glass, 
and, if well soaked with water, not a leaf will 
flag from the breaking off of these roots, and the 
flowers will open os if no check had been 
sustained, and plants quite os large may be 
obtained by this means in 6-inch or 7-inch pots 
as are usually grown in those 10 inches or 
11 inches in diameter. When I lift mine I put 
a top dressiog of rotten manure on the surface 
of the soil in the pots, and, by keepiog this 
continually wet for the first few days after lift¬ 
ing, it becomes quite a network of fresh, active 
rootlets, and sustains the leaves and blossoms 
fresh and fair. Not the least advantage of this 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BULBS FOR CUT FLOWERS. 

Cut flowers are in such great request during the 
short dark days of winter and early spring that 
all sorts of devices are adopted to supply the 
, demand, and amongst the gardener’s greatest 
safeguard that can be relied on to a certainty 
to produce the desired colours at a given date 
there is nothing equal to bulbs, for the blos¬ 
soms are already in embryo form within the 
bulb, and only need the required amount of 
heat and moisture to bring them to perfection 
almost to the day they are required, and 
although they grow better in good soil than in 
bad, they are so accommodating that 
if the previous treatment has been good 
they will produce their beautiful 
flowers, even without soil at all, as 
Hyacinths are grown to the greatest 
perfection in water, and nearly all may 
ne grown in any light material, auch as 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or sand, provided there 
is plenty of water for the fleshy roots to 
revel in. But I like some good loam 
and rotten* manure, or leaf-soil, os the 
size of the blooms is certainly increased 
and the colours are deeper where the 
food supply is of the beat kind. It 
would include the whole list of bulbs in 
cultivation if I were to enumerate all 
the kinds that are useful for supplying 
the cut flower basket. I will, therefore, 
only give a brief selection of kinds that 
we rely on as the best of their class for 
the special work on hand. First on the 
list is the 

White Roman Hyacinth, certainly 
one of the most useful plants ever in¬ 
troduced to this country, and of which 
the quantity used every year is in¬ 
credible. The bulbs should be procured 
as early as they can be got and potted 
or placed in boxes of good soil at once. 
I employ boxes of the tame kind as are 
used for wintering bedding Pelargonium 
cuttings in—viz., about 1$ feet long by 
If feet wide, and 4 inches deep. These 
have about 1 inch rough soil or manure 
placed at the bottom, then '2 inches of 
sifted soil, and on this the bulbs are set 
in rows about 3 inches apart, and a 
little silver sand is shaken over them, 
then another inch of soil, pressed down 
moderately firm, and they are ready for 
stacking away. I find the best place 
is out-of-doors, close to a wall or fence 
or a dry bed of coal ashes, and nothing 
that I have yet tried equals ooal ashes 
for covering them up with. They soon 
make root, and may then be taken out 
and placed in any warm house or pit, 
and as they come on beat in a subdued 
light, we set them on the floor or under 
the stages until the blooms are nearly 
ready to expand, when they must be 
raised up close to the gloss, and the 
blooms kept dry. When nearly fit for 
cutting they may be hastened or re¬ 
tarded at pleasure, by moving into 
more heat or setting in a cooler structure ; and 
the delicate pure white spikes of this variety are 
invaluablo for ladies’ sprays, wreaths, or, in fact, 
any of the uses to which white flowers are put. 
They may be had in bloom from November until 
quite late in spring ; for, os cut flowers, they 
surpass all the larger kinds of the Hyacinth 
family. 

The Blue Roman Hyacinth is the exact 
counterpart of the white, except in colour ; but 
as this gives it a resemblance to the common 
Bluebell, it is by no means so much sought after 
os the white variety. 

Narcissus of various kinds are exceedingly 
useful os cut flowers, the Paper-white being one 
of the earliest, and very sweet-scented. Grand 
Monarque, a fine strong variety, white, with 
citron cup, is a grand flower ; also gloriosa, 
yellow and white, and double Roman yellow. 
As the bulbs are large, I find boxes suit them 
well, and if put into a gentle warmth as soon as 
they push through the ashes, they may be 
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enjoyed in full bloom in December; and from 
quite a cool house they will supply a fine lot of 
bloom early in the year, as they are natu» 
rally very early in flower, and need but 
little assistance in the way of artificial heat to 
bring them in while flowers of any kind are very 
much prised. 

Tulips are amongst the most brilliant of 
flowers for cutting, and the single varieties are 
especially suited for early flowering. The most 
reliable varieties are Pottebakker (white and 
yellow), Duo Van Thol (scarlet and white), and 
Vermilion Brilliant (a glowing scarlet). These, 
if procured early, and potted or boxed at once, 
may be had in full bloom by Christmas and the 
new year, and, with very gentle forcing, they 
will be fit for cutting during the first weeks of 
the new year, a time when there is usually more 
demand for out flowers than at any other date. 

Lily of the Valley, although not strictly 
speaking a bulb, is generally classed with them, 
and is so valuable a root that no efforts are 
spared to get it as early as possible in bloom. 
Now for early forcing there is nothing like 
buying the best selected single crowns, for every 
one has a fine spike of bloom ready to be deve¬ 
loped with heat and moisture, but many failures 
occur with the earliest batch. The way I 
treat them is as follows : As soon as the roots 
are received they are spread out and watered, 
covering with damp Moss until they can be 
potted or boxed, for if the roots get dry they are 
very liable to fail to start Finely sifted soil is used 
fof working in amongst the roots, and as soon 
as they are finished they are set under the stages 
of a cool greenhouse, and the soil kept con¬ 
stantly moist by watering. When it is desired 
to Btart them they are plunged in a gentle 
bottom heat, and the tops of the pots or boxes 
are covered with at least 2 inches of Cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse. They are watered with tepid 
water, and as soon as the spikes are seen pushing 
through the fibre they are taken out ana set in 
a moist forcing-house or pit, shading them from 
the direct light until the spikes of bloom and 
leaves are 6 inches high, when they are gradually 
inured to light ana air to harden them off 
ready for cutting. 

Gosport . J. Groom. 


6861.—Antirrhinums and Pentste- 
mons. —It is the most satisfactory plan, if a 
good show of these plants is wanted, to purchase 
seeds of a good strain. A good selection of 
named varieties of Antirrhinums are: Agnes, 
white and purple, yellow mouth; Alexander 
Shearer, white,mottled-red,pale-yellow mouth; 
Amethyst, white, mottled • crimson; Averair, 
bronzy-yellow, striped deep-red; Comet, Fiench 
white, blotched ana marked crimson ; Flamingo, 
white, reddish stripes and spots ; George 
McLeod, French white, striped-crimson ; John 
Wood, yellow, mottled-crimson ; J. Currie, 
yellow, lightly marked red; Lady Trevelyan, 
crimson ; Walter Prior, French white, splashed 
deep-red; William Purves, French white, spotted 
crimson, yellow mouth. Venus, Triumph, Per¬ 
fection, and George Graham, are also very fine. 
The best twelve Pentstemons are : Agnes Laing, 
dark-rose, white throat; Amelia, rosy-salmon, 
deep-red mouth ; Archibald Anderson, rosy-red, 
white throat; Bridesmaid, French white, and 
pink ; Corsair, rosy-crimson, white throat; 
Comedie, scarlet; Dr. Masters, crimson, white 
throat; Edward Lake, white, and pink ; Fleuron, 
deep-red, white throat; Lord Chelmsford, rosy, 
pina-and-white ; Mrs. Forbes, orange-scarlet, 
white throat ; Miss F. Hope, pure-white, 
flushed-rose. There are many more equally 
good might be named, but in ordering such 
plants it is well to leave the selection in the 
hands of a respectable dealer.—J. D. E. 

6867.— Forming a drying ground.—It 

is merely a question of expense. If the ground 
be dug up and properly seeded down, it will 
look better, though, if it be level enough, and 
the scythe be run over it to keep down annual 
weeds, Nature will clothe it with herbage that 
will in time form a sward and answer the 
purpose.—E. H. 

5864— Pruning Clematis Jaokmani. 
—Both the growth and the flowers oome stronger 
when the plants are cut well back ; but there is 
no occasion to cut back so low as only a few 
inches. I have a plant covering an archway, 
and it is generally cut back, just before growth 
begins, to within 3 feet or 4 feet of the ground, 
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and the aroh is quickly covered. A weakly 
plant may often with advantage be out near to 
the bottom; but a strong old plant should have 
more freedom.—E. H. 

5866.— Culture of Gentianellaa.— If 
the soil and situation is right, I do not think it 
matters much what the aspect is. In a clergy¬ 
man’s garden not far from where I am writing 
they grow in all aspects with the greatest 
freedom, and flower beautifully. The loam in 
which they are placed is deep and rather moist, 
deep down. The surface has been opened up 
with manure and some gritty matter from the 
roadside.—E. H. 

-These plants do not take kindly to some 

soils ; but, as you do not complain of any want 
of growth, only of flowers, I conclude that your 
plants are too much shaded. They require a 
good deal of sun—as a matter of fact, they can¬ 
not have too much. For many years I have 
grown these plants on a south border, where 
they get the sun all day, and they flower every 
year in the most satisfactory manner. If your 
plants have been at all shaded remove them to 
where they will get plenty of sun ; but be sure 
and give them plenty of water in dry weather, 
as they require more root moisture than some 
people suppose. With regard to the soil, get 
some half-rotten turf and plant them in it at 
once.—J. C. C. 

5882 —Establishing common Bracken.— This is 
easily established, and the beet way is to get a cartload of 
plants from where it is oommon, and plant it oat in good 
patches about a yard apart. The Braoken succeeds best 
in rather moist, deep soli, and when onoe established sends 
out rhizomes freely, and soon spreads over a large space of 
ground.—J. D. E. 

- I believe that I have once before stated 

in Gardening that the common Bracken can be 
best established by removing the roots and 
crowns of the plants in rather large clumps, 
taken up with a spade, and the pieces replanted 
again. The way to set about the work is to go 
to some place where it is already established, 
and then to mark out pieces about 9 inches 
square, and then lift them out with a spade 
6 inches or 7 inches deep, so as to make sure of 
securing a good few roots. The orowns of the 
plants are generally a few inches under the 
surface of the soil, therefore it is necessary to 
have the sods a good thickness. Having secured 
the sods dig out some holes deep enough to 
receive them, so that when they are planted 
they will* be level with the surrounding level. 
If the sods are planted 2 feet apart from centre 
to centre they will fill up the intervening spaces 
in a year or two. The sooner the work is done 
now the better, that the soil may get well 
washed down by the sides of the pieces before 
dry weather sets in, in the spring.—J. C. C. 

5546.— Making 1 a rockery. —As no one 
has yet replied to this question in Gardening 
about' a rockery, my small, but successful, 
experience, may be some assistance. The pre¬ 
sent month is the best time to arrange one. 
Have all the hard rubbish you can find piled up 
in the place you wish it to be, then put about 
2 feet of good soil on the top. The next thing 
is to have the stones—any kind of stones not 
round—placed close together, and the lowest 
circle touching the ground to keep the soil neat. 
All the others must be put on here and there, 
not evenly, the ends always upwards. The one 
here has one large root of Ivy about the middle, 
and in every little nook and crevice a plant of 
some kind, all most flourishing, although the 
rockery has only been made about three months. 
White Arabis, Aubrietias, Sedums, Yellow 
Sweet Alyssums, Stoneorope, Iberia, Wall¬ 
flowers, Snapdragon, Yellow Jasmine, Mimulas, 
Pyrus japonica, Periwinkle, tiny white Hare¬ 
bell Campanula, and also the blue; and a little 
silvery - leaved plant which runs along the 
ground. All these are quite oommon plants and 
very inexpensive.— Olitory. 

5820.— Improving th© soil of a town 
garden. —Tne inquiry of a “Town Ignora¬ 
mus ” reminds me of a case I was called in to 
advise upon last year about this time, only in a 
much less smoky district than Liverpool; but 
still, matters were so bad that nothing would 
grow satisfactorily in the garden I allude to. 
It is surrounded with high walls and houses, 
and, like the garden of this correspondent, it is 
very old and had been much neglected, so that 
I hardly knew what to advise, as a great outlay 
of money was out of the question. My first step 
was to clear off everything then growing upon 


the ground, including some o Id scrubby Goose 
berry and Currant-trashes; these served to 
kindle a fire, and to convert the remaining 
rubbish into ashes. A dressing of salt was them 
applied in sufficient thickness to make every inch 
of the surface quite white, as if a snowstorm had 
recently taken place. The salt was left two or 
three days to dissolve. I then had the ground 
trenched two spits deep, bringing the bottom 
soil to the surface. In this condition it laid 
all the winter. Early last March another lighter 
dressing of salt was given, and in a few days 
after an application of fresh slaked lime, which 
was lightly forked in as soon as it was applied. 
Such vegetables as Potatoes, Onions, Parsnips, 
and Carrots were then sown, and at the proper 
time Scarlet Runners also, and some Vegetable 
Marrows were planted out, a space being set apart 
for a few flowers. It would be misleading to 
say that this course of treatment made a barren 
garden into a productive one; at the same time, it 
was so far successful that the garden is declared 
by the owner to be in a better condition now than 
it has been known to be for many years, and I 
chiefly attribute the satisfactory change to the 
trenching of the ground, which brought to the 
surface a fresh layer of soil, for which the crops 
were grateful. No doubt the applications of 
salt and lime also did something towards ridding 
the ground of a good deal of vermin in the way 
of slugs and grubs; but, at the same time, the 
1 trenching of the ground no doubt did the most 
good. At all events, I do not know what better 
to advise “ Town Ignoramus ” to do, unless he 
is prepared to bring in some fresh soil to the 

G arden. A dressing of sea-sand would, no 

oubt, be of some benefit ; but, as a rule, all 
such old gardens would be better for an applica¬ 
tion of something more holding than sana, such 
m loam or turfy soil, as in most cases the soil is 
already too light and open.—J. C. C. 

5798.— Improving 1 a garden ©oil.— 
Clayey soil in a back east London garden could 
be improved and be more easily worked by 
adding to it largely ashes or sand. But if such 
soil is not properly drained it can never be 
depended upon. If it is uncropped at present 
manure it well with road-drift, sweepings from 
a cab-stand, if possible, or if long stable-manure 
oan be got, so much the better. Dig it up roughly 
and throw the spits up in ridges, leaving as 
much surface exposed to the action of the 
frost as can be, and so let it remain until spring. 
A short time before the ground is wanted for 
cropping spread a light dressing of quick-lime 
over the surface and fork it in.—D. D., North 
Surrey. 

5789. —Constance Elliott Passion-flower. — 
None of the Passion-flowers being thoroughly hardy they 
should not be planted until the spring, so as to get a good 
hold of the ground before winter. May is the best month 
for planting them, and a warm situation should be ohosen, 
with a dry and not too rich soil.—B. 0. R. 

6859.— Crocuses from seeds.—These oan be freely 
produced from seeds. The seeds should be sown as soon 
as they are ripe in the summer, and they will vegetate in 
the spring of the following year. If the seeds are not yet 
sown they ought to be put into the ground at onoe. They 
will not flower until the third year. It is muoh better, 
however, to plant flowering bulbs, which oan be obtained 
from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per 100.—J. D. E. 

5877.— Management of a London garden.— 
Work in some light loam and manure, two loads of the 
former to one of the latter; dig it in, and plant Pinks, 
Carnations, Piooteee, Pansies, Sweet Williams, and Canter¬ 
bury Bells. A row of Daisies might be planted along the 
front. Other things oould be added in spring.—E. EL 
6857.— Planting Watercress. — Prepare the beds 
any time during autumn or early winter, and plant as early 
in spring as cuttings can be obtained. Watercress beds 
may be made and planted in frames now, or cuttings 
planted in pots in the greenhouse.—E. H. 

5873.— Grass and shrubs on a hill side.— ivy is 
the only thing whioh can really enjoy itself in a situation 
where Grass and shrubs fail. If it is required to form a 
blind drive in some short stumps on poles, and the Ivy will 
soon cover them.—E. H. 

5854. — Yellow sweet Alyssum. — This plant is 
perfectly hardy in a well-drained situation, and may be 
wintered out-of-doors.—E. H. 

6810.- Old Wallflowers.—I would advise you to lift 
them all and plant them deeper. 1 never leave my Wall¬ 
flowers in the ground after they have bloomed tne first 
season, and I think you will find that one-year-old plants 
will bloom the best, and have a neater appearanoe.—Y oek- 
b hi am am. 


6856. — Gutting Pampas Grass. —In cutting 
Pampas Grass flowers for indoor deooratjion it should be 
taken just as the florets are expanding, or on the point of 
doing so.—E. H. 

-The plumes of Pampas Gross should be out just 

before the flowers open, but as to the exact date when they 
are ready for cutting no one oan tell. The time of flower¬ 
ing is a good deal influenoed by the season and the position 
in whioh they are growing. If the plumes are out at the 
t»me i have suggested they will not snake out.—J. C. C. 
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THH COMING WEEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a garden diary from November 
3 rd to November 10fA. 

Trained Tomatoes in the house; the young growths on th* 
old plants are producing flowers, which are setting freely* 
Where the shoots are to o thick I have thinned them out. 
training some upwards a nd some downwards, so as to fill 
all spaoes on the trellis, yet not too thickly. Top-dressed 
the border with fresh soil, which contains about a couple 
of pounds of superphosphate of lime to each bushel. The 
syringe is used freely on fine mornings, and the house Is 
well ventilated; the night temperature ranges from 
50 degs. to 65 degs. Mushrooms from the beds made early 
In September are very plentiful now. The atmosphere of 
the house is kept genial from the fermentation of beds in 
course of preparation, with an occasional dash of the 
syringe over the walls and on the floors. When thesurfaoe 
of any bed in bearing appears dry it is sprinkled lightly 
with tepid water; heavier waterings are given when the 
Mushrooms oome less freely. It is a curious fact that two 
beds made up in August, a fortnight or three weeks before 
the bed now bearing so freely, have not yet produced a 
Mushroom, although, from a recent examination, I can see 
the spawn is healthy and vigorous, and I have no doubt 
the Mushrooms will oome shortly. I mention thia to show 
that the beds will not all work alike with mathematical 
precision. The selecting and preparation of materials for 
new beds will be continued through the winter. Oathered 
late Apples and Pears. Every fine day is taken advantage 
of now to get in the late fruits. They are sorted carefully 
as they are brought into the fruit-room, and the inferior 
fruits used first. The late Pears, in some instances, will 
require a little warmth to bring up the flavour and melt 
the flesh. I have packed away a oouple of bushels of Cox’s 
Orange Pippins in a barrel, each Apple wrapped in thin, 
soft paper, as an experiment, to see how long they oan be 
kept in good condition in a cool room. Prepared a piece 
of land for planting with dwarf Apples on the Frenoh 
Paradise. The land has been trenohed up, but not 
reversed, and I have a heap of turf oompost to work in 
round the roots when the trees are planted, which will be 
almost directly. The sorts I intend planting are as follows: 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Alfriston, Beauty of Kent, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Woroester Pearmain, Dumelow’s Seedling, 
Eohlinville Seedling, Fearn’s Pippin, King of the Pippins, 
Lord Suflield, New Hawthornden, and Devonshire <^uar- 
renden. They will be planted 4 feet apart, and will receive 
no pruning beyond a little pinohing, if necessary, in 
summer. Moved a few Lilacs and other forcing shrubs 
into the forcing-pit for early blooming. Staphylea oolohica 
is an excellent dwarf shrub for this purpose. Deutzias 
also I force a great many of; but all the plants started 
thus early have been established in pots some time. 
Plants recently potted from the open ground will not force 
now. Several aozen pots of Lily of the Valley have been 
placed in the Mushroom-house to start the orowna ; after¬ 
wards they will be taken to the foroing-pit to oomplete 
their growth. I always find they start better in the dark. 
Put in cuttings of Ivies Emerald Qem and Raagneriana. 1 
want a stock of these two varieties for a special purpose. 
Pricked off herbaceous Caloeolarias in boxes, mring light, 
rich soil. Gave a small shift to some young Fuchsias rooted 
in August; they will be kept growing steadily on near the 
glass in a warm house in a genial temperature. I like to 
grow a few in this way for forming specimens. Spring- 
struck plants never attain the same proportions. Gave a 
weak solution of Clay’s manure to old specimens of 
Eucharis. Potted up a few busby little specimens from 
the reserve bed of the variegated Aoer Negundo variegata; 
they will be foroed into early growth by-and-bye, ana the 
dehoate silver-tinted leaves will have a pretty effect among 
dark-leaved subjects in the conservatory after Christmas, 
when most of the Chrysanthemums are over. Finished 
earthing-up late Celery. Sowed early Peas and Beans. 
Stirred the soil among the rows of Spinach, Lettuces, &c. 
Collected leaves for forming hotbeds for Asparagus forcing 
shortly. 


Greenhouse. 

Hyacinths. — The principal portion of the large 
flowered Hyacinths that are intended to furnish a moose- 
sion of bloom np to spring should now be potted. Give 
them good loamy soil, made rich with rotten manure, as 
advised for the earliest potted bulbs. Treat similarly by 
plunging them in coal-ashes out-of-doors, in the way 
described a short time back. Here they may remain until 
the time comes for taking those in to force that are wanted 
to flower first, leaving the later portion outside till the top 
growth is so far advanced as to necessitate their 
removal, when they may be stood in a cool house or pit, 
and allowed to come on slowly in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature. 

Bunch-flowered Narcissus.— In like manner the 
bulbs of the later flowered varieties of Narcissus that will 
be required to bloom during the latter part of winter and 
in the spring should be got in, as these, in common with 
most other bulbs that are used in this way, naturally now 
want to begin their growth, and if kept out of the soil much 
longer they will suffer through it. 

Other kinds of Narcissus.— Most of the kinds of 
Narcissus that, until recent years, were seldom used for 
pot culture answer as well in this way as the bunoh-flowered 
sorts. The Poet’s Narcissus (N. poeticus and ornatus) is 
naturally an early bloomer, owing to whloh habit it is one 
of the beet to force for early blooming. The fragranoe and 
parity of oolour of the flowers render this one of the most 
desirable of all plants for blooming in winter. The bulbs 
are not large, so that three or four may be put in a 6-inch 
pot, or, where the flowers are wanted for outting only, the 
bulbs may be put in boxes. In this way they will take up 
lees room than in pots, as they oan be put not more than 
1 inch or 2 inohes apart. Drain the pots or boxes suffici¬ 
ently, and let the bulbs be deep enough to admit of 
1} inohes or 2 inohes of soil over them. Most of the 
Trumpet-flowered Narcissus do well in pots. Bioolor 
Empress, one of the best and largest of the Trumpet- 
shaped kinds, is foroed in large quantities by some of the 
leading market growers, though the bulbs of this variety 
are not so plentiful, and, consequently, they are dear; the 
flowers realise a proportionately high price. 

Ghlonodoxa Lucille©.—This pretty flowering bulb 
does well in pots, the flowen owning cleaner and larger 
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than they do in the open ground. Five or six bulbs may 
be put in a 0-inch pot. In other matters, including plung¬ 
ing the pots in ashes out-of-doors, this and the Trumpet- 
flowered Narcissus require to be treated in the way advised 
for the earliest potted Hyacinths and other bulbs. 

Roman Hyacinths.— Some of the earliest bulbs of 
the Roman Hyacinths, that were potted some weeks back, 
will now have made enough roots to admit of their being 
put in heat. See that they are kept in a subdued light 
until the tops attain their green colour. If exposed whilst 
In the blanohed state they are in when first taken out of 
the material in whioh they have been plunged, it will cripple 
the leaves. The ordinary way of treating them is to put a 
small flower-pot over the top of each for ten or twelve 
days; in this way they will gradually gain their green 
colour through the effect of the light that reaches them 
through the holes in the bottoms of the pots ; afterwards 
stand them where thev will have all the light that oan be 
given them, as, in this way, the flowers will be muoh 
stouter, and better able to last well, either when out or let 
to remain on the plants. 

Pelargoniums.— Plants of the large-flowered, and 
also of the fancy, varieties of Pelargoniums that were 
shook out and potted after being headed down early in 
summer will now have made enough roots to admit of their 
being shifted into the pots which they are intended to 
flower in. It is well to get this work done without delay, 
as, if the final potting is put off, the plants have not a 
chance of getting their roots established before the depth of 
winter is at hand, during whioh time they make little pro¬ 
gress. Now, as when the plants were shook out, give them 
good new loam, made rich with rotten manure, adding 
sand in proportion to the nature of the loam; but it is 
better not to use more than is requisite to make it fairly 
porous, as these Pelargoniums like their roots in moderately 
holding oompost. Ram the soil into the pots so as to make 
it solid. In potting both these sections of Pelargoniums it 
is necessary to do this, as if the material is at all loose it 
favours coarse, sappy shoots and gross leaves, both of whioh 
are unfavourable to the production of a dense orop of 
flowers. After potting the branches should be tied well 
out, so as to bring them down near to the rims of the pots ; 
this should be done with a view to giving the specimens 
the requisite bushy appearance, and to reduoe the neoessity 
for using many sticks to support the shoots during the 
time of their blooming. The plants should be kept 
perfectly free from aphides from this time through the 
winter, for though the Insects will not now inorease so fast 
as when the weather was warmer, If only a few of them are 
present, they will weaken the leaves, so that they will not 
retain their fresh, healthy colour until the plants have 
bloomed, in which oase they suffer alike in strength and in 
appearance. 

Stove. 

Clerodendron Balfourl.— In this we have one of 
the plants which amateurs who have a moderately warm 
stove should grow. It is one of the easiest to manage of 
all the species that require heat, and is so accommodating 
that it will flower proportionately as well in a 9-inoh or 
10-pot as it does when the specimens are much larger, and^ 
in addition, it ean be had in bloom from the end of Maroh 
up to August by simply regulating the time of the growth 
and of rest. Plants that flowered early, or that were 
struck from cuttings twelve months since, and have sinoe 
been pushed on will now have made enough growth, and 
should be gradually dried off by withholding water until 
the leaves flag. Let them ramain in this condition for a 
day or two, then give a partial watering, but not enough 
to moisten the soil in the way that is neoessary when the 
plants are growing. After this allow the roots to get dry 
again, so as to cause the foliage to drop, then repeat the 
partial watering. By doing this a few times growth will 
be arrested, and the leaves will turn yellow and fall off, 
leaving the shoots Arm and matured, except a small 
portion at the extremities, which should be out away. 
After this no more water must be given until the plants 
are again to be started into growth. Whilst at rest the 
temperature of the house or pit in which they are kept 
should not be allowed to fall muoh below GO degs., other¬ 
wise they are liable to go off, especially if the growth has 
been made in a warm stove. 


Clerodendron fPagrans.— This plant is the most 
useful when it is grown in 10-inoh or 12-inch pots, and has 
its shoots cut down annually to near the collar. Plants 
that have flowered during the summer will now require a 
rest; this is best brought about by keeping them drier at 
the roots and reducing the temperature. Respecting the 
latter, it must be done with oare or harm will follow, as 
if the plants are allowed to remain long where too oold 
they ore liable to perish. 

Clerodendron fallax and C. Keempferi— These 
fine shrubby kinds of Clerodendron are amongst the most 
showy of stove plants; but they differ from the sorts 
previously named, inasmuch that they require to be kept 
growing all through the winter. Plants that have bloomed 
during the summer should now have their brandies out 
well back, after whioh they should be kept in an ordinary 
stove-temperature until they have broken and pushed their 
shoots an inch or two; they must then be turned out of 
the pots and have moot of the old material shaken away, 
repotting them in new soil. Where large specimens are 
required liberal pot-room must be given ; but where space 
is an object the size may be restricted by limiting the root 
room. Good examples may be grown in 15-inch pots. In 
the oase of young plants raised from cuttings struck in 
spring or from seeds, 10-inch or 12-lnoh pots will suffioe. 
as muoh oan be done to support the plants by the help of 
manure-water, whioh may be given freely in spring when 
the growth is moving freely. Pot in good, turfy loam, to 
which must be added a liberal quantity of rotten manure 
and some sand. If the loam is of a heavy nature, some 
leaf-mould, in addition, may be mixed with it, as, in 
oommon with other quick-growing, free-rooting plants, 
these Clerodendrons delight m vegetable matter. 

Clerodendron splendena.— This species is one of 
the best stove climbers that do not require a great deal of 
room, as, unlike 0. Balfourl, it is not a rampant grower. 
It answers well for clothing a rafter or twining round a- 
pillar, or it may be trained horizontally over a path. 
Large plants that have bloomed during the summer may. 
now have their shoots shortened back a little, but they 
must not be too much reduced in size, or they will noti 
makh up in one summer for the growth that has beew 
removed. Young examples that were raised from cuttings 


or layers, and that are now in pots not large enough for 
them to flower in, may be moved to others a size or two 
larger. This species does the beet in peat, whioh should 
be of good quality with plenty of fibre in it; add a mode¬ 
rate amount of sand, drain well, and pot firmly. Young 
plants may have their Bhoots wound round sticks inserted 
just inside the rims of the pots, until they are large 
enough for placing where they are ultimately to be grown. 
They should be kept for the next three months in a night 
temperature of about 60 degs.; this heat will answer for 
the shrubby kinds as well. Thomas B Anris. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Bare places on dry banks, or under trees, are always an 
annoyance, and need not exist in a well-kept garden, as 
there are always plants to be found suitable for every 
situation If sought for. The Irish Ivy is one of the very 
beet things to plant where nothing else will grow. 
St. John's Wort, Periwinkles, Butcher’s Broom, and moot 
of the hardy Ferns will thrive. If there is room upwards 
for larger plants, up to 4 feet or 5 feet high, plant Yew-tree, 
Box, Green Hollies, and oommon Lsurel. I have seen the Iasi 
named used with considerable effect for underwood when 
’ planted in good stretches, and the young shoots annually 
out back, so as to form an even face over whioh the eye 
oan travel. The large, old tranks of the trees rising out 
off the dark foliage have a striking effect. Dry, sunny 
banks may be easily and effectively covered with Berbens 
stenophylla and Cotoneasters. Both have a spreading 
habit, and should be permitted to strike out and form 
large, natural masses. The berry-bearing Euonymns are 
very effective now ; eoropaeus and atropurporeus are 
among the most striking; the foliage of the latter dies off 
a beautiful dark-crimson. It is time all plants of Echeveria 
and Lobelia fulgens were safely stowed away under glass. 
1 lost s large nnmber of the latter one oold winter soma 
years ago through trusting to a oold frame; but a oold 
frame will do for most of the Echeverias. Take np 
Gladiolus and Tlgridias ; especially is this necessary, even 
with the last-named, if the land is adhesive. They are 
sometimes left out in dry, warm soils, but, unless ons is 
quite sure about it, they had better be taken up, dried, 
aud paoked away till March. The Tlgridias may be potted 
and wintered in a oold pit. Plant Tulips and Anemones. 

, Ohoioe alpine plants in pots should be plunged in ashee in 
a oold frame, and freely ventilated. 1 like to grow dupli¬ 
cate® in pots; there is less likelihood of altogether losing a 
rare speoies. Pinks may be planted out, and Carnations 
and Pico tees potted up, if the pot system is adopted. 

Hardy Fruit Garden. 

One of the principal items of work in this department 
now will be to prepare sites for pi anting young trees. This 
will consist in deepening and improving the soil in the 
positions where the young trees are to be planted. Thia 
work has, in many ioBtanoes, been mnoh neglected in the 
past, but the people are awaking to the importance of 
fruit culture, and I trust this matter of preparation will 
now receive due attention, for upon its right appreciation 
depends the suooess of the future trees. Where fruit-trees 
are planted on a large scale, if the land is damp, its 
drainage must be first seen to, and the drains, whioh 
should be 2-lnoh pipes, must not be leas than 3 feet deep, 
and if a foot of stones or burnt olay oan be plaoed over the 
pipes the work will be more lasting and more effective. Thin 
out the shoots of Peaches as soon as the wood is ripe and the 
, leaves are failing about. Prune Vines on wails some time 
this month. There is hardly a Grape Vine in the open air 
bat is too muoh crowded with wood. Cut out a few of the 
old branches to make room to lay in young wood. In 
planting young Peaohes and Apricots against walls or 
buildings do not use manure, except it may be as a mulch 
on the surfaoe, nor yet even rich soil, as moderate-sized 
wood is more fruitful, and there is less danger of branch- 
dying and canker setting in. Though neither of these 
evils may be directly owing to rich soil it aggravates the 
disease, and overfed trees are more susoeptible to it. Give 
' young orohard-treee plenty of room apart. Free-growing 
standards should not have less than 35 feet. Most of our 
orchards are too crowded. Beleot straight young shoote 
from the best bush fruits, such as Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants, to form cuttings for raising young trees ; everybody 
should propagate their own Gooseberry bashes when they 
have the right kinds. Industry is a very heavy cropper, 
and Crown Bob, Whitesmith, and Red Warrington are old 
favourites, and should be planted where profit is required. 
The late fruits of Apples and Pears should now be gathered. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cut away all old stems from Globe Artichokes, and 
before severe frost sets in oover with litter, for the plants, 
exoept in favourable localities, are not hardy. Clear off 
all the tops from Asparagus beds preparatory to top- 
dressing with manure and salt, if the tatter is required. Sow 
Peas and Beans on warm borders. Amerioan Wonder, Ring¬ 
leader, and William I. are good varieties for present sowing. 
The best Bean is the Early Long Pod ; it is as hardy as the 
: Early Mazagan, and is abetter oropper, better flavoured,and 
more tender. Cabbages and Brown Coe Lettuoe may yet 
be planted in spare frames. Plants whioh are nearly fuM 
grown will be spoilt if there oomes severe frost, but a little 
'thing will protect from 8 degs. or 10 degs. ; canvas, 
tiffany, or oiled calico spread over them when frost te 
expected will suffioe for a time, but dry leaves, filled in 
, between the rows so as to oover the plants entirely, bens 
all other forms of protection. This must be done when 
the leaves and the plants are dry. Late Frenoh Beans in 
slightly heated pits are still producing freely, but the time 
is near at hand when they will fail, and if the supply is to 
be kept up pots or boxes should be half-filled with rich eoB 
now and an early kind of dwarf Bean, such as Williams’ or 
the Ne Plus Ultra, planted thinly in them and plaoed in a 
warm house. Frenoh Beane will not do muoh good in 
! winter in a lower night temperature than 60 degs. to 
165 degs., and the plants must be in the full light, or they 
I will grow weakly and not bear well. Some manure and 
i leaves should be thrown into a heap to be got Into oondi- 
, tion for forcing Seakale, If the old bed system is adopted. 

| Asparagus forcing may begin any time now If there are 
! plenty of strong roots and proper conveniences for the 
work. E. Hobday. 


I Work in the Town Garden. 

' .bedding plants now require a good deal of attention; il 
they are to survive the ordeal of a town winter uninjured 
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they must be in firet-clasa condition by the close of he 
year, for it is during the early spring months that the 
majority of losses occiir. I believe in starting a little Are- 
heat in good time, especially when the atmosphere is still 
and foggy, if only to create a circulation of air and avoid 
damping, which is apt to be very troublesome where there 
is not much sunshine. Water should only be given when 
actually required, and then only in the forenoon of bright 
days ; but if done at all, enough should be given to moisten 
every root and particle of soil in the pot. The stock 
should be cleaned over at least once a-week, removing 
every sign of a dead leaf, or trace of mildew, &c.; the very 
act of moving and replacing the pot seems to have a bene¬ 
ficial effect upon the plants. Cuttings of Zonal Pelargo- 
goniums, inserted and wintered in single pots, always 
make the largest and best plants ; but room cannot always 
be found for the required number in this way, so that store 
pots and boxes have to be resorted to. Pelargoniums of 
the Show, French, and Regal varieties should now be get¬ 
ting pretty well rooted out in the pots into which they 
were removed from the cutting pots, and, if plaoed in heat 
to facilitate the process, should now be brought out and 
afforded a place on a light greenhouse shelf, a temperature 
of 40 degs. to 45. degs. at night being quite sufficient for 
these at present. Like the last, these Pelargoniums always 
seem to do best when rooted in single pots (thumbs), and 
unless struck early, and now very much pot-bound, they 
had better be left undisturbed until after the new year. 
Cyclamens should now be in full growth, and some of the 
old plants even showing the flower-buds. These graceful 
plants do not appear to do much good in very smoky 
places—at least, not until the spring; but in fairly open 
suburban places they may be done very well with a little 
care and skill. They should have a very light position 
near the glass in a sweet, airy house, kept at not less than 
45 degs. to 60 degs., with a moderately moist atmosphere. 
Such plants as are throwing up the flower-buds freely and 
have the pots full of roots, may have a little liquid-manure 
once a-week, and, in any case, never allow the soil to 
beoome really dry at any time. Ilabrothamnus elegans, 
fasciculatus, and aurantiaous are now in full bloom in the 
town greenhouse, and are very pretty and useful, when 
planted out. B. C. R. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ORNAMENTAL EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 
Skimmias. 

Tiie planting season being now with us, it is 
well to call the attention of intending shrub- 
planters to the merits of the Skimmias, as 
whether in the shape of berried or flovyering 
plants they are certainly very beautiful. 
Amongst them by far the best is Skimmia 
japonica (Fig. 1), now largely grown when¬ 
ever its merits are well known for winter 
decoration, as when it is covered with its 
brilliant red fruit it is very ornamental. The 
fruit often hangs on daring the winter and 
spring until the blossom appears, as is shown in 
the annexed illustration. The foliage of this 
plant is often a yellowish hue, owing to its being 
exposed to the sun, as when in a shady position 
it assumes that dark-green so characteristic of 
robust health. Another very pretty plant when 
in a flowering state is S. fragan3 (Fig. 2), every 
shoot of which terminates in a spike of flowers, 



Fig. 1.- Shoot of Skimmia japonica, showing flowers 
and fruit at the same time. 


white indde and reddish out, reminding one 
before opening somewhat of the Laurustinus. 
Other kinds worthy of note are S. oblata, the 
fruit of which is even larger than that of 
g. japonica, and its variegated variety, S. 
Laureola, a sort that bears a great resemblance 
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to the Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola). 
Although all shade-loving plants, by far the 
most susceptible to injury from strong Bunshine 
is S. japonica. These Skimmias are all very 
hardy, and adopt themselves readily when 
young to almost any soil or climate, provided 
the ground is not water-logged. Where it can 
be obtained readily a little good fibrous-peat or 
loam should be placed around the roots at plant¬ 
ing time, to give them a good start They may 
be readily increased by means of cuttings struck 
under glass, or, in some cases, from seed. B. 


STAKING TREES. 

All newly-planted trees should be staked, or in 
some way made firm, directly they are planted. 
This is particularly the case with large-headed 
standard trees, such as Chestnuts or Limes, 
when planted in an exposed position in the open, 
or in the case of large evergreen shrubs. There 
are various methods of securing the trees. Trees 
with 6-feet stems and large spreading heads of 
about 6 feet to 10 feet in diameter cannot be 
kept firm by a single stake placed by the side 
of the stem, but must have three stout wires 
placed in a triangular form, and fixed to 
notched posts driven into the ground at from 
6 feet to 8 feet from the stem. The stumps 
should be allowed to stand out of the ground 
about 1 foot, when, if after the wire should 
stretch or the posts become loose, the wire can be 
again tightened by driving the stumps a little 
farther into the ground. Each of the three wires 
should be fastened around the stem of the tree 
about 5 feet from the ground in the case of 
medium-sized trees. They should be bo placed 
that they support the weight of the tree in the 
best manner; something should be placed around 
the stem to prevent the wire cutting through 
and damaging the bark by friction. Nothing 
is better than a piece of sacking, cut into strips 
about 6 inches wide, and wrapped neatly round 
the stem. Over this four strips of wood 
6 inches long and 3 inches wide, according to 
the size of the tree, should be placed, in order 
to prevent the chafing of the bark and also the 
wires cutting into the bark as the stem thickens 
in growth. 

Small standard trees, also evergreens up to 
8 feet high, which have not too heavy heads, can 
be secured by one stake driven into the ground 
close to the stem at from 3 feet to 5 feet high. 
At the top of the stake the tree should be 
secured, using sacking around the tree and tying 
it to the stake with tar twine. If a piece of the 
stake is left above the place where the tree is 
tied, the bark is almost sure to become bruised 
by the constant moving to and fro in windy 
weather. Trees treated in this manner can be 
so done that the stake is seldom noticed. Ano¬ 
ther method where the neat appearance is not 
of so much importance is by driving the stake 
into the ground at a distance of about 1 foot 
from the tree, and securing the stem first with 
some sacking, then tying securely with a withe 
made from a stout Willow or Hazel twig. By 
giving the withe a twist in the middle, and 
securing to the stake, the plant is kept firm 
without any fear of chafing the bark by contact 
with the stake. Such withes will last for one 
year. _ S. 


Variegated Elders.—The golden and 
silver-leaved Elders have been used with good 
effect in the Winter Gardens at Rhyl, and as 
they do well as seaside plants should be largely 
used for planting in maritime gardens. The 
effect of a nice bush of the Golden Elder when 
placed outside, or in the outer line of a shrub¬ 
bery, where the prevailing tints are green, is 
very pleasing. Then, as it bears hard trimming 
in with impunity, it may be kept to any size, 
and proportionate to the position in which it is 
planted. Cuttings root freely ; the plant is 
thoroughly hardy, and it forms an excellent 
subject for wind-swept districts. 

The Giant Ivy (Helix Rregneriana).— 
Amongst the many forms of Ivy cultivated in 
this country, none are so striking in appearance 
or more worthy of a place in our gardens than 
this. It would seem to be partial to a sea¬ 
side district—at least, I have never before seen 
it so plentiful and so luxuriant as in and around 
Rhyl. In some cases it is growing within a few 
yards of the sea, and where the salt-laden spray 
must bedew its immense leaves at frequent 


intervals. Nowhere, however, does it seem 
more at home or growing in such luxuriance as 
in the winter gardens, where I saw several fine 
masses of it a few days ago. The leaves are 
thick and leathery, nearly half a foot in length 



Fig. 2.—Flowering shoot of Skimmia fragrans. 


and the same in width, and of a deep-green 
colour, with distinctly marked veinings. The 
only wonder is that so distinct and hardy a plant 
is not more commonly cultivated, for rarely is a 
specimen seen even in rich and well furnished 
gardens.—W. 

5851.— Ceanothus on a west wall — 
The variety Gioiie de Versailles will succeed 
admirably on a wall facing west. There is a 
large plant on my house ; the side on which it 
is planted faces north-west; it has grown amaz¬ 
ingly, and flowers freely every year in poor soil. 
Another plant on the garden wall facing north- 
cast also gtows well and flowers freely. To 
those who admire the pretty blue flowers of this 
plant I would say, plant against any wall what¬ 
ever the position ; north-east is the next worst 
to north.—J. D. E. 

6876. — Thorns and Privets for a fence. — Cut 
back the fence next February or early in March, and 
during the summer clip off the long ends with the shears 
to thicken the growth and got the hedge into shape. 
—E. II. 

5802.— Seed of Cnpressua Lawsonlana.—If the 
seeds are good they will grow. Sow in pans in a mixture 
of loam and peat, with a little sand ; cover about a quarter 
of an inch deep, and place the pan in a frame from which 
the fro9t is kept out. They may either be sown now or in 
spring.— E. H. 

- If the seeds are good there is no reason why they 

should not vegetate. Sow them in March on a piece of 
light soil well exposed to the sun.—J. D. E. 


ROSES. 

5860 —Climbing Rosea.—It is a mistake to plunge 
climbing Roses in pots. Make a cood border and give them 
their liberty if you wish them to do well and keep free 
from inseot pests — E. H. 

- No, they would not do as well for the 

first two or three years plunged in the pots as 
when planted out; but after that there will 
probably be sufficient roots outside the pots to 
sustain a good growth. You will certainly lose 
time and add to the labour if you plunge them, 
as the plants would require watering every day 
in dry weather the first summer and autumn, 
and two or three times a-week the following 
summer. —J. C. C. 

5869 —Treatment of a climbingr Rose. 

—Your best plan would be to cut all the branches 
of your Rose-iree down to within 3 fe-t of the 
ground. This should be done at the end of next 
February; it will then probably start into 
growth again, and send out suffic ent shoots to 
fill up the whole of the apace. A few weeks 
will enable you to tell whether it will do so or 
not. If it should break weakly or die under tie 
operation, there will be plenty of time to root 
oat the old plant and put in a young one, and 
get it established the same season. This w'ould 
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be the moat satisfactory thing to do in the end. 
Bat If you do not like to take snoh a step your 
only plan ia to bring down the long shoots in the 
best way you can and secure them to the wall 
instead of cutting them off. They will then 
flower freely. I have dealt with a very old plant 
of Solfaterre in this way for several years past, 
and I set 50 per cent, more blooms from it than 
when I out off the lone shoots at the top. But 
you must understand that it is not a tidy way of 
training the growth, as in bringing the long 
shoots down over the others, you will have to 
cross and recroes them, which a stiokler for neat 
training might object to, but which I have not 
noticed. My object has been to grow as many 
Roses as I could, and although I may be thought 
to boast, I have thoroughly succeeded; yet there 
is nothing remarkable in this, as the same prin¬ 
ciple holds good in dealing with any other form 
of Rose-tree. The less they are pruned the greater 
number of floweis they produce.—J. C. u. 

5799.—Cutting 1 in Hoses. —You will do 
quite right by shortening back the long strag¬ 
gling branches of the Roses. I always make it 
a rule at this time of the year to go over all 
the dwarf Roses, and shorten back the growth a 
little; but I should not advise you to cut it 
back too hard. I notioed I had several shoots 
on my Roses broken after the snow which fell 
about three weeks ago.—A Rose Fancier. 

FRUIT. 

KEEPING LATE GRAPES. 

At this season of the year many amateurs are 
perplexed as to how to keep their Grapes free 
from mouldiness of the berries ; for not only is 
the atmosphere out-of-doors surcharged with 
moisture, but, as a rule, plants of many kinds 
are crowded under the Vines, and as the soil in 
their pots is obliged to be kept moist by water¬ 
ing, a good deal of vapour arises into the air of 
the house, and thin-skinned Grapes soon begin 
to go off, and then are obliged to be cut out. Of 
course, where a little heat is kept on the pipes, 
and air constantly kept on, much may be done 
to mitigate the evil; nut the only real remedy 
that can be called effectual is to have the latest 
lot of Grapes in a small compartment by them- 
selves, so that they can receive the treatment 
which will insure a supply for at least a month 
after Christmas. In many cases there are plenty 
of Grapes grown to do this, but having to utilise 
the vineries for the storage of plants causes great 
loss in those that hang late. In these cases, I 
would say put up a partition in your vinery, and 
in the part intended for the latest Grape supply 
put Lady Downe’s, Gros Colmar, and Muscat, or 
any other selection of late-keeping kinds only, 
and keep the interior entirely free from pot 
plants, for there is no use trying to do two 
entirely opposite things in the same house. I 
grow solely for profit, but find it far more profit¬ 
able to keep the latest Grape-house clear of all 
plants, and the floor covered with dry litter 
to prevent moisture rising from it, and by the 
aid of a little fire-heat and plenty of ventila¬ 
tion, I keep the Grapes safe from mouldiness 
as long as they are required to hang, and cut 
them fresh as required; and I feel sure that any¬ 
one who has tried other means and failed to 
have a good supply of real winter Grapes, will 
find this the best solution of their difficulty. 

Hants. _._ J. G. 

5784.—Thinning Apples.—" Skisdon ” 
asked if Apples should be thinned, and, if so, 
at what time ? Well, my own impression is that 
on all Apple-trees that are cultivated in the 
garden, and that are pruned and attended to 
throughout the season with oare, it is decidedly 
necessary to thin the fruit, and the sooner this 
is done after they are set the better. I do not 
think that thinning the fruit on standard orchard 
trees will ever become either profitable or pos¬ 
sible ; but there is likely to be a more marked 
distinction between orchard and garden trees as 
the question of hardy fruit culture becomes 
more fully known, for I think the demand for 
good fruit is likely to increase to an enormous 
extent, as there can be no doubt but that the 
public are ready to pay for a good article if they 
can get it, and that really good Apples can only 
be grown by increased attention to their neecu 
does not admit of an argument. Everyone is 
aware that the Apple crop this year is a light 
one, especially on old orchard trees; but our 
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young trees, that are attended to with as much I 
care as Peaches or Vines, have produced magni- 1 
fioent fruit, which, although not so numerous as 
in some favourable seasons, will be of quite as 
much value, as the great majority are able to be 
sold at so much each or per dozen, and this 
makes a considerable difference to so much per 
bushel, and I have never had any difficulty in 
selling Apples that are over 10 inches in circum¬ 
ference, even when small ones could hardly be 
got rid of at any price; but by the aid of 
thinning, and by growing large kinds—such as 
Warner’s King, Belle Dubois, &c.—there is no 
difficulty in having one’s fruit-room well stocked 
with Apples at least 1 foot in girth.—J. G., 
Hants. 

5805. — Pruning Oob - nuts. — “ Mr. 
James ” must wait until the catkins, or male 
blossoms, are visible on his Nut-trees before 
commencing the work of pruning. This will 
be probably next February or March. He 
should then cut away all suckers and gross 
watery shoots, and retain all the tiny little twigs 
that have catkins on them or the female 
blossoms, which are known by a tiny little tuft of 
red projecting from the buds, and these appear 
when the catkins are fully blown, and the pollen 
is ripe enough to be wafted by the atmosphere 
to fertilise them. Bushss that have been con¬ 
stantly pruned are full of the right sort of wood, 
but those that have been allowed to grow at will 
must be carefully dealt with at first, shortening 
back the long, straggling shoots the first year, 
and then plenty of twigs will be formed for next 
season.—J. G. H. 

> 5890.—Uses of a vinery* —Why not take 
a crop of Tomatoes out of the house this season ? 
This is what I intend doing with a vinery I am 
building. I shall not only cover the back wall, but 
plant rows of Tomatoes 2 feet apart all over the 
border, training them to stakes. There will be 
light enough between the Vines to give the 
Tomatoes a chance the first year ; afterwards I 
must try something else.—E. H. 

5880.— Pears and Apples.—The Apples 
are all good, though there are some I like 
better ; still, the selection is not a bad one for 
late use. One of the Codlins might be added 
with advantage. As regards the Pears, Gansel’s 
Bergamotte is a strong bearer, and requires a 
wall in roost places. Glou Morceau generally 
bears freely, but it also requires a wall. Ne 
Plus Meuris is a very late Pear. I should add 
Marie Louise and Pitmaston Duchess.—E. H. 

6871.—Mildew on Peaches.— There is 
more than one cause for mildew on Peaches. It 
is often caused by extremes in the border. If 
the soil be wet and undrained, or if it be too 
dry, either condition will predispose the trees 
to the attack of the fungus, which is always 
floating about in the atmosphere, waiting for 
suitable subjects. Anything which causes 
stagnation in growth of the tree fits it for the 
fungus to work upon. If the tree is growing in 
a cold, draughty situation, it may lead to an 
attack of mildew.—E. H. 

-It ought not to be difficult to destroy this parasite 

on wall trees. Syringe them occasionally with soft-soapy 
water, in which flowers of sulphur has been dissolved. 
This will destroy the mildew, and also keeps off red-spider, 
which is another troublesome pest.—J. D. E. 

5874.— Forming an orchard.— In such a 
situation I should trench up the land, and, if 
very poor, mix some manure with it; and, if 
there was time, fork it over again to thoroughly 
intermix, and, to give it time to settle, delay the 
planting till February. I should prefer dwarf 
trees on the Crab stock for Apples, and the Pear 
stock for Pears. Only a few varieties should be 
planted, grouping each sort by itself, as some 
will require more room than others. Lord 
Suffield will not require so much space as others, 
as it begins to bear immediately. Eight feet 
will be quite enough for that. If no other crop 
is required on the land grow New Hawthomden, 
10 feet apart; Wellington, 12 feet or 14 feet; 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, 10 feet; Feam’s Pippin, 
10 feet; Worcester Pearmain, 12 feet; Alfriston, 
10 feet; Williams’ Bon Chretien Pear, 10 feet; 
Marie Louise, 10 feet; Louise Bonne, 10 feet. 
Victoria Plum, 8 feet at first, to be thinned 
afterwards, if found necessary; but it bears so 
freely it will be a long time in filling np the 
space.-E. H. 

5863.— Broom Park Pear.— This is a fine 
Pear for a wall and also for growing as a 
pyramid in a sheltered situation. Grown on a 


south wall this sort of Pear has been the largest 
fruit out of a good number of varieties. Your 
tree is probably making too much growth. 
Have it carefully lifted and replanted again at 
once, which will check its vigour. I am sur¬ 
prised that this Pear is so little grown; with 
me it never fails to bear a good crop of very 
large fruit.—J. C. C. 

6873.— Pear for a south wall.— There to no better 
August Peer then the Jargonelle.—E. H. 

-All early Pears have a tendency to go off suddenly. 

If there to room for one variety only to ripen in August or 
early September Jargonelle to the best. Souvenir de 
€kmgm§ produces the largest fruit, end I fancy. In a dry, 
warm district, might be best. For the north I would have 
no hesitation in planting the Jargonelle.—J. D. E. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

5811. —Bedding Pelargoniums and 
other cuttings. —The Pelargonium cuttings, 
if the plants are not already frosted, shouldoe 
taken off at once. In making the cuttings, cut 
the stem across just under where the second or 
third pair of leaves from the end of the shoot 
are given off. Cut the leaf-stalks close to the 
stem, and piok off the little leafy stipules round 
the stem at the baBe of the leaf-stalks. Fill 
some boxes or pots with a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and spread a little sand on the 
surface. In this priok in the cuttings, and 
place the boxes or pots in a cool pit or green¬ 
house, where they can get as much light as 
possible. Give them one good watering with a 
fine rosed pot, and they will not require any more 
until they are rooted. If it is convenient to pot 
each cutting singly in a 60-sized pot they will 
make much better plants. The Pansy cuttings are 
made the same as the Pelargoniums, but require 
a different treatment. Prepare a cold frame 
with a bottom of ashes ; on this put a layer of 
dung and leaves, about 6 inches thick, spread 
about 3 inohes of light, sandy mould on top, 
and firm by means of a board, which will make 
the surface smooth. Plant the cuttings close 
together and slightly water before putting on 
the light. All the protection Pansies require 
is a mat thrown over the frame on frosty nights. 
Wallflowers are not propagated from cuttings, 
but from seed. The seed should be sown in 
April or May for plants to bloom the following 
spring. The plants should be planted at once 
where they are intended to flower. Wallflowers 
will bloom for two years and even longer, if 
they are lifted and replanted in the autumn.— 
D. D., North Surrey. 

6793. — Tuberous Begonias after 
flowering* —When the plants lose their 
blooms they should be kept almost dry at the 
root and exposed freely to the influence of sun¬ 
shine and air to ripen the tubers. 1 usually 
remove them to the open air for a time. When 
quite died down turn them out of the pots and 
shake away the soil carefully. They may then 
be stored, with a little Cocoa-nut-fibre among 
them, in any fairly dry place where frost cannot 
penetrate, or, if choice named kinds, separately 
in small pots, with a little fibre around each.— 
B. C. R. 

5866.—Treatment of an India-rubber plant. 
—Among the ohief oausee of the leaves turning yellow are 
deficient drainage and too much water in winter. Of 
course, all plants will in time oast off their old leaves, but 
if they fall prematurely look to the roots, and see how the 
drainage to and if the soil to close and pasty.—E. H. 

-Not a word is said about where the plant 

is growing, but it ought to be understood that 
the Ficus elastica succeeds best in a hot house ; 
but even there the leaves would turn yellow if 
the plant is starved for want of pot room and 
receives no stimulant in the form of manure. 
Matters are worse if the plant is grown in the 
window of a dwelling* house. In that case see 
that the leaves are frequently sponged over with 
soapy water, and if the pot in which it is grow¬ 
ing is packed full of roots give it some manure- 
water. The plant will m time have to be 
repotted, as even frequent doses of manure- 
water is not enough to keep aplant in healthy 
condition indefinitely.—J. D. E. 

6876.—Wintering Carnations and bedding 
plants.—Bettor winter the Carnations in the unheated 
structure, as they will not require artificial heat for keeping 
them in health for planting out in spring. The bedding 
plants may be kept safely with a lamp and mats, or other 
coverings. I should only use the lamp on extreme occa¬ 
sions.— E. H. 

-The unheated structure would do for the bedding 

plants, and frost might be kept out by means of the 
paraffin-lamp. The Carnations might be kept by themselvea 
In the frame, and require no artificial heat, as they do not 
mind being frosen.—J. D. E. 
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EARLY-FLOWERING PELARGONIUMS 
FOR MARKET. 

I should be very glad if you would kindly 
tell me how to grow these plants well and in 
quantity for market work? I should like to 
know also the best description of house to build 
for them, and the names of some good varieties, 
and how best to get a good collection of them ?— 
Market. 

# * # With regard to the culture which these 
plants require, allow me to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of saying that the results obtained 
by the leading growers of them for Covent- 
garden Market are unusually satisfactory ; for 
where else, generally speaking, can one find 
Pelargoniums in the months of March, April, 
and May in 5-inch and 6-inch pots, about 
1$ feet in height, and as much through, loaded 
with magnificent foliage 
and trusses of blossom 
that often resemble those 
of a Hydrangea rather 
than those of a Pelargo¬ 
nium ? Yet such plants 
may be seen there in thou 
sands at the season men¬ 
tioned. I would recom¬ 
mend an intending grower 
of them to visit Covent- 
garden in the spring in 
order to make a selection 
of the best and most strik¬ 
ing kinds. This is the 
beat way by far of form¬ 
ing a collection, as one 
sees what one is buying in 
its true character, and 
thus mistakes are less 
likely to be made, and 
time, which often is 
wasted in cultivating an 
indifferent selection, is 
saved. The little extra 
money expended in pur¬ 
chasing the beat kinds to 
be obtained in the first 
instance is in the end the 
truest economy. When 
the plants are bought (the 
grower will furnish the 
names of the .sorts), they 
can be cheaply packed in 
common Orange - boxes. 

The latter are easily pro¬ 
cured in the market, and 
very largely they are used 
for such a purpose. Place 
the pots closely and 
tightly together, and they 
will travel any distance 
in safety. They do not 
require any covering, pro¬ 
vided, of course, it is not 
frosty. Almost all the 
pot-plants that go from 
Covent • garden to the 
large northern towns of 
England are despatched 
in this simple and expedi¬ 
tious manner. As soon a b 
the plants have reached 
their future home, cut 
them down and begin 
propagating them at once, 
as tnese kinds—unlike the 
sorts grown for purposes 

of exhibition—are best struck as soon as possible 
in the season, and in a soft, green state ; thus 
treated they will always be vigorous and clothed 
with healthy foliage to the pots. This matter of 
early propagation is indeed absolutely essential, 
because the plants are required to be perfect 
little spec imens the following spring. It will 
therefore be obvious that there is no time to be 
lost. When the cuttings are made in the usual 
manner, about four or five may be inserted in 
some good sandy soil, round the edges of a large 
3-inch pot. I have found this plan better than 
larger pots filled with cuttings, as when crowded 
at the time of potting off the majority of the 
roots get broken, ana the young plants receive 
a severe check ; whereas In the smaller pot 
and round the outside the roots can be easily 
preserved, and the young stock receives no 
check. Use pots that are perfectly clean, 
otherwise when you wish to repot your plants 
you cannot do so without injuring tbp roots 
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which adhere to the sides of the dirty pot. 
Place the cuttings when inserted in a house near 
the glass, sprinkle them with water, and shade 
them if the weather is bright, as green cuttings 
should not be allowed to flag. Look sharply for 
green fly, remove decaying foliage, and the out¬ 
ings will soon strike root, and be ready to be 
placed singly in small thumb-pots in the usual 
Pelargonium soil, which should never be sifted 
more than is absolutely required. Sifting takes 
the best portions of the mould away, so I 
always prefer to break the compost up with a 
spade or similar implement. 

Best description of house. —The best struc¬ 
ture for their growth is a low, well-ventilated, 
well-heated, span-roofed greenhouse, with a path 
down the centre, and beds or stages of a con¬ 
venient width on either side. Do not have the 
shelves too wide ; nothing is gained by that, as. 
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of course, the easier the plants can be reached in 
order to clear them of dead foliage, or to tie 
and water them, the better and more expedi¬ 
tiously can these operations be performed. Keep 
them a little close for a few days after potting, 
and see that they are thoroughly soaked with 
water at first. When established give them all 
the air and light available, and, of course, as 
summer weather has now set in no artificial heat 
will be needed. Pinch out the points of the shoots 
to induce a dwarf bushy habit, and shift into a 
size larger pot as soon as convenient. Some place 
their stock of young Pelargoniums out-of-doors 
in summer, but with this plan I do not agree, 
as the foliage becomes rusty, and in a great 
many cases the foundation of a bad attack of 
spot is laid. Therefore, keep them under glass, 
and allow thorn all the ventilation possible, and 
no shading. A good plan by which the excessive 
use of the watering-pot may be avoided in very 
hot weather is to cover the stages with old mats, 
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and place on them about 2 inches in thickness 
of coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut refuse. Upon this 
set the pots, and the plants will be greatly 
benefited thereby. By the end of August the 
plants for blooming in the month of March 
should be in their flowering pots, 5-inch or 6-inch 
ones — not larger. Use rather heavy loam 
for them, and not much decayed manure 
and sand. When such small pots are 
employed the soil cannot well nave too 
much substance in it, and it must not be 
pressed down too firmly. Pieces of soft red 
brioka—a material to which the roots are very 
partial—make good drainage, and as brick is a 
naturally cool substance, and retains moisture, 
it is very beneficial to the plant at a time when 
they most want such assistance. Therefore, use 
for drainage broken bricks in preference to the 
ordinary potsherds. The remaining portion of 
the stock may be re¬ 
potted, say in September 
for blooming in April, in 
October for May, and im¬ 
mediately after Christmas 
for flowering late in June 
and July. In this way a 
good fresh supply of plants 
will always be available 
for all furnishing and 
decorative purposes, for 
which they are indispens¬ 
able. 

Treatment after pot¬ 
ting. —As soon as the 
newly-potted plants have 
taken hold of the fresh 
soil, they must receive 
their final pinching in, 
and be encouraged to 
prow in every way, treat¬ 
ing later stock in a pre¬ 
cisely similar manner. 
Be sure not to overcrowd. 
The temperature should 
be about 50 degs. mini¬ 
mum, with ventilation 
night and day. During 
the dull winter months 
avoid as much as possible 
wetting the foliage when 
watering, and only give 
water when the soil in the 
pots is really dry, and 
then a thorough soaking 
should be admininistered. 
Nothing can be worse for 
plants of all kinds than 
homoeopathic doses of 
water thus given. The 
surface of the soil often 
appears moist when in 
reality the roots beneath 
are suffering from drought. 
Be careful, therefore, that 
this important operation 
is at all times properly 
performed. By J anuary 
the earliest plants will be 
fast pushing up their 
flower-buds, and will re¬ 
quire tying out to a few 
neat stakes, of which, 
however, as few should be 
used as possible consis¬ 
tent with a due regard to 
the form of the plant and 
prevention from breakage. 
Use liquid-manure freely; weak guano, sheep, 
or soot-water is as good as any. Let the tem¬ 
perature increase 5 degs. or 10 degs., according 
to the state of the weather, taking every 
possible advantage of sun-heat; thoroughly 
cleanse the foliage (of which at all times the 
greatest care muBt be taken) by the free use of 
the syringe and plenty of clean rain-water, and 
also fumigate frequently with Tobacco in order 
to kill that bitterest insect; foe with which 
Pelargoniums have to contend against—viz., 
green-fly. As the plants approach the blooming 
stage provision should be made for shading 
them when necessary, and, of course, for the 
exclusion of bees. The month of March having 
set in, the grower, if all has gone well, will be in 
possession of a house full of about as useful 
and beautiful plants as can well be imagined. 
When Pelargoniums have to be placed in a room 
or other structure in which gas is oonsumed, 
the flowers require gumming beforehand, or they 
Dugina I Horn J 
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will fall off immediately when placed in such an 
atmosphere. All Pelargoniums brought to 
Covent-garden for sale are, or should be, so 
treated. An excellent gum for this purpose 
may be made from the following receipt : To 
one quart of the methylated spirits of wine add 
£ lb. of white shellac (which can be obtained at 
any dry-salter’s) broken up finely in a mortar. 
Then place it in a bottle, which should be well 
shaken until the shellac is all dissolved, when it 
is fit for use. The best way of using it 
for the purpose required is to procure a small tin 
vessel, similar in form and make to that used for 
oiling a sewing-machine. The nozzle of this tin 
should be small, so as to allow the prepared gum 
with which it will be filled to escape a drop or 
so at a time. Prepared with this little inex- 

r sive implement a great number of flowers can 
very quickly rendered secure against the 
effects of gas. Pouring one drop of the gum 
into the centre of the blossom will be quite suffi¬ 
cient to render the petals immovable; and, if 
skilfully performed, it is not possible to detect 
whether the flowers have been gummed or not. 
When the trusses are gummed do not let hoc 
sunshine strike the plants, or the bloom will 
quickly shrivel up and die. This method of 
securing the petal from falling off must always 
be resorted to in the case of ont flowers of all 
classes of Pelargoniums, without which precau¬ 
tion they are for purposes of bouquet making, 
&c., practically worthless. This simple opera¬ 
tion is one that anyone can accomplish, and 
with a little practice soon beoome very expert 
at. 

As regards sorts to be grown, the best way, at 
before pointed out, is to visit Covent-garaen 
Market, and pick out the best kinds when in 
flower; but as that cannot always be done, the 
following varieties may be relied upon as being 
well-tried, reliable, and varied in colouring, ana 
useful both for pot work or to cut from—viz, 
Chameleon, Chimene, Decorator, Defianoe, 
Duchess of Bedford, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Emilio Everard, Etna, Goldmine, Improvement, 
Kingston Beauty, Lady Blanche, Lucie Lemoine, 
Madame Thibaut, Maid of Kent, Monsieur 
Rouillard, Mr. John Hayes, Mrs. John Hayes, 
Mrs. Lewis Lloyd, Mrs. William Davis, Queen 
Victoria, Scarlet Gem, Triomphe de St. Mande, 
Venus, Virginale, William Smith; and for 
covering walls or pillars and supplying cut 
flowers at almost all times of the year, the very 
old red Gauntlet and the equally old white 
variety here figured. Alba multiflora, both of 
which, where they have space to ramble, being 
most profuse and continual bloomers. H. B, 


MANAGEMENT OF VARIOUS 0RCHID3 
Like many more of your readers, I have been 
induced by “ Matt. Bramble's” blarney to spend 
my “bacca” money on a few Orchids, and I 
wish I could afford to fill the house with them, 
as I think they are just the thing for amateurs 
who, like myself, are away the best part of the 
day at business, as, so far, I have found so little 
labour connected with them, except watering 
and sponging, and for my class of amateurs this is 
a great consideration. I have often heard friends 
say they would not go in for a greenhouse until 
they could afford to keep a man to look after 
it; but when I hear them say so now I advise 
them to go in for Orchids, their objection being 
the time it takes preparing cuttings and potting 
them on two or three times during the season, 
and with a house that holds about 300 plants, 
means a lot of work to one who has had a hard 
day’s work to begin with. I have now got over 
two dozen Orchids, and have had some of them 
over eighteen months, and have not had to repot 
any of them yet. Several of them have flowered 
during the summer, several others at the pre¬ 
sent time are showing flower spikes, but about 
four others I shall be glad ii “ M. B.” will 
advise me. 1, Daring the summer of 1887 I 
bought a small piece of Odontoglossum Alex- 
andree, which had just commenced to make t 
new bulb, which developed into what a friend 
of a neighbour called a fine bulb, and 
have been anxiously looking into it for 
flower-spike, but find it is making a new 
bulb instead, and I notice there is a quantity of 
thick, white, fleshy roots coming out of the 
bottom of the pot. Will both these bulbs 
flower? 2, At the same time I bought 
Masdevallia Harry ana, with two flowers on, and 
this has made six new leaves, but only rewarded 


me with one flower, and the flower-stem seemed 
twice as long as the previous year. I notice the 
roots are showing rather freely round the sides 
of the pot. 3, Cattleya oitrina, on a raft This 
has made two growths, and is showing for a 
third, but has no flower-spike. 4, Dendrobium 
nobile. This I got last spring, and it is in a 
7-inch pot, and has made ten new growths, but 
none of them seem to me to have finished their 
growth—that is, they have not grown to a point, 
same as the old bulbs, and one of the bulbs is 
growing from a joint—a young bulb which is at 
present about 3 inches long, with roots another 
1-inch long. I shall be glad if “ M. B.” will tell 
me where my treatment is wrong. I have kept 
them well supplied with water, with the excep¬ 
tion of D. nobile, which I have not given any 
water to for over a month. I have had no heat 
on from the 1st May until 1st October, and sinoe 
the latter date only occasionally, but they get 
plenty of sun.—W. F. T. 

_ I am delighted with your success and 
your" enthusiasm. I shall begin to think my 
blarney is doing good to my fellow-man consider¬ 
ably when it causes him to leave off “ bacca ’ 
for Orchids. Well, I am sure you feel better for 
it, for you must have smoked an awful lot once to 
have been able by not doing so to enrich yourself 
with Orchids to the extent you name. You have 
in your neighbourhood (Manchester) a public 
exhibition onoe a year, in which these plants 
used to be represented in such a manner as they 
were never seen anywhere else in the country ; 
and I have helped frequently to make up that 
display. I do not know how things are managed 
now, but, if possible, I must run down again and 
see on the next occasion. I should like to see 
the society offer a prize for amateurs’ OrchidB, 
hedged round with such conditions as would 
prevent it being carried off by those for whom 
it was not intended. You should apply to your 
managing man, who is a very old friend of mine, 
and suggest it to him ; now is a good time. And 
now for your questions. The Odontoglossum 
Alexandra appears to be doing all right, and 
later on you may be rewarded with a flower- 
spike ; but if your growth of 1887 did not flower 
in the spring of 1888, you must not expect it to 
do so in the spring of 1889. Your description 
of the plant indicates it is in a flourishing con¬ 
dition. 2, I should imagine your Masdevallia is 
farther removed from the glass with you than it 
was before you bought it. 3, Cattleya citrina 
may flower on the ends of the young bulbs in 
spring. Watch and wait. 4, Dendrobium 
nobile, I should think, had finished its growth, 
and when you stopped the water supply it 
should have been removed to a cool and some¬ 
what more airy place to rest it. The young 
shoots would appear to have been caused by too 
moist an atmosphere and insufficient light. It 
is of frequent occurrence. In the spring take 
off these young shoots and pot them ; you will 
increase your stock. The Brazilian kinds and 
the East Indian kinds require a more or less 
decided rest, and this should be given them at 
the proper time, or they grow prematurely but 
weakly. Matt. Bramble. 


statement I should imagine, when you ob¬ 
tained it, it was placed in a position inferior 
to its former quarters, and that it tried 
to do its best. It failed to carry out the 
plan of flowering, and the question to be 
answered is, from what reason? But I am 
like a doctor—I cannot prescribe unless I fully 
understand the case. I am inolined to think 
the plant came out of some collection where 
Orchids are fairly well grown, and this state¬ 
ment of yours—“ It forms a bulb, rather under¬ 
sized ’’—leads to this supposition. Well, this 
means it was in a less congenial climate and 
conditions, and although quite willing to grow 
and to flower, you did not afford it sufficient 
nourishment, and it cast its buds and sickened, 
but not unto death. Cheer up, and try again. 
If you have 0. Rossi majus and O. Cervantesl 
in flower, you have something to stimulate you to 
further exertions. I should be glad to enlighten 
you fully, if I could, but under the circumstanoea 
I am unable to do so. Send me more details. 

Matt. Bramble. 


AN ORCHID FAILURE. 

Will “ Matt. Bramble” kindly advise me what 
to do with my Odontoglossums in a window 
which fail to flower, and, m fact, I am thoroughly 
nonplussed by them, especially Odontoglossum 
Alexandra ?— Galen us. 

Your case is not really so bad as you 
imagine, and, considering your success, you have 
nothing to complain about in having one failure. 
Your near neighbourhood was celebrated about 
twenty years ago for fine Orchid collections, and 
I am sure that not a single owner of a collection 
of those plants but could have recounted severe 
losses with high-priced plants, with skilled 
hands at command ; so that I cannot imagine 
why you should be “thoroughly nonplussed” 
at failing to obtain flowers from Odontoglossum 
Alexandra in a window—upon a first attempt, 
too. I cannot enlighten you very much from 
your reoent communication, because it is you 
that leave me in darkness. You do not tell 
me in what aspect your window is situated, 
neither do you tell me to what amount of air 
and water the plant has been treated, nor if 
the drainage is perfect, nor from what con¬ 
ditions your plant was removed. By your 
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COOL ORCHIDS AND FERNS. 

The letter from “ Tiny Tim ” on this subject 
affords mo muoh pleasure, and I am perfectly 
astonished at the numbers of amateur growers 
of Orchids cropping up all over the oountry. 
Your cry of “Come over and help us,” I shall 
be happy to respond to, so do not by any means 
imagine I shall not always read your letters 
with pleasure ; but I see you are like most of 
the ladies with whom I have had the pleasure 
to correspond—you have a postscript. To answer 
you definitely is not possible, as I am not a 
believer in your warmth being sufficient in the 
winter and early Bpring, and you so carefully 
withhold all clue to your county that I do not 
know what point of the compass to find you; 
but could you not make one or two of the pipes 
pass through this house ?—this would make your 
success certain. You take the right view of 
beauty when proposing to grow Ferns and 
Orchids together. I have tried it and so I ought 
to know that they succeed admirably. I cannot 
here advertise any particular nurseryman to my 
questioner, but write to any one of them, and 
ask for a list of good and cheap Orchids. 
Do not pin your faith, however, too tightly 
to cheapness, by doing so you are apt to get only 
very small plants, and these perhaps will not 
flower for two or three years, which is quite 
sufficient to discourage any beginner. If you 
buy fewer plants, buy such as will flower in the 
course of a season. My advice of seeing before 
you buy refers principally to those that are not 
used to these plants, because then a true estimate 
may be formed of its suitability to the taste of 
the individual, otherways the great charm of 
obtaining novelties is to be reaped only by 
those who venture upon unflowered specimens. 
As to getting good material for potting, 
not knowing your locality, I cannot say If 
the Sphagnum and peat are to be obtained 
in your district; but you will not require 
much at first, and I should advise you to 
get a little of each from those who advertise in 
these pages. The following dozen Ferns will 
grow well with cool Orchids, do not cost 
much, and produce a fine effect: Adiantuma 
formosum, Pecottei, and cuneatum, As- 
pleniums diversifolium and bulbiferum, Da- 
vallia canarienais, Microlepia, Nov® Zea- 
landi®, Onychium japonicum, Pterises tremula 
and serrulate, Todea africana, and Wood- 
wardia radicans. You may make a rockery 
in the corners for the Ferns, and plant out 
a white and a rose-coloured Lapageria. In 
such a situation they will thrive admirably, 
and at this season will be laden with festoons of 
large bell-shaped flowers. A good dozen Orchid* 
for you to try your apprentice hand upon will 
be Ada aurantiaca, Cypripedium insigne, Epi- 
dendrum vitellinum majus, Lycaste Skinner!, 
Masdevallia Harryana, Maxillaria grandiflora, 
Mesospinidium vulcanicum, Odontoglossum 
Alexandra, 0. grande, O. InBleayi, and 0. Rossi 
majus, Oncidium cucullatum, and O. varicosum. 
These will afford you a great variety of colour 
at various seasons of the year, and every object 
will please, and many of them will afford yon 
gems for your hair; and when you desire to 
further extend your collection, or require further 
instructions in cultivation, you have only to ask 
Matt. Bramble. 
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EPACRISES AND THEIR TREATMENT. 

These moat useful, but strangely neglected, 
easily grown, hard-wooded plants for greenhouse 
decoration and the supply of cut flowers have a 
strong objection to artificial heat during certain 
stages of their growth, while at others it is 
highly beneficial, and even necessary. Although 


A flowering spray of Epaoris min Lata splendens. 

the flowers do not fall off, like those of Camellias, 
forcing causes them to come small and puny, and 
without their proper colour, and not only this, 
but it endangers the health of the plants, and 
yet, strange and paradoxical as it may appear, 
at certain times, as just remarked, a little 
warmth does good. This is after they have 
finished blooming and are cut down and have 
begun to break again, and from thence onwards 
till they have made plenty of young wood ; after 
which the cooler and more airy they are kept the 
better and finer will the individual blooms be. 
The miniata type or section (one of which is 
here figured), however, will bear closer confine¬ 
ment than any of the others, and from their 
more continuous blooming habit, and generally 
graceful appearance, are of greater value than 
most of them, and are just the plants for those 
who wish to make a grand display. The 
treatment requisite for these differs some¬ 
what from that required by the more upright¬ 
growing kinds, inasmuch as their shoots 
should be thinned out, and not pruned 
hard in after they have done flowering, 
in the way that is customary with most culti¬ 
vators who grow the other varieties. All the 
different sorts of Epacrises delight in fibry peat, 
which should be chopped up moderately fine 
and have a portion of the earthy matter sifted 
out by using a small-meshed sieve, and, as this 
will carry away any grit the peat may contain, 
the loss should be made good by adding a heavy 
sprinkling of sharp silver sand, and mixing the 
same well up before using. One of the most 
important things to attend to is to see that the 
pots are properly drained, as nothing is so 
inimical to the welfare of the plants as water¬ 
logged Boil. A single crock over the hole in the 
bottom of the pot, placed so as to fit and prevent 
the ingress of worms, is a good practice, and 
over this about 1 inch in depth of other crocks, 
broken to about the size of a Nut, should be 
placed. If on these a little Sphagnum or 
common Moss be scattered, it wul keep the 
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Interstices clear by preventing the finer portions 
of the peat from running amongst them, which 
it is otherwise sure to do, and thus impede not 
only the percolation of the water, but also inter¬ 
fere with a free circulation of air through the soil, 
by which alone the roots can be kept in health. 
These being of a hair-like nature, the potting 
should be done firmly by ramming the peat well 
down with a blunt stick made for the 
purpose. The great mistake many 
make when shifting Epacrises and 
other hard-wooded plants is in filling 
the pots too full of soil, by doing which 
sufficient room is not left to hold 
enough water to thoroughly moisten 
the ball through ; and this is a fre¬ 
quent cause of plants dying, or get¬ 
ting stunted in their growth, when 
to all appearance the soil is quite wet 
enough if judged by that on its sur¬ 
face. Even with the smallest pots 
the space left should not be much less 
than 1 inch in depth, and for others 
of larger size nearly double that is 
necessary, and with this allowed it 
is advisable, when watering has to be 
done, to go over the plants twice, so 
as to ensure a thorough soaking when 
required, for in this way alone can 
Epacrises be kept in perfect health. 
These plants, unlike Heaths, are 
rarely affected with mildew, and are 
seldom attacked by insects, except 
scale. The brown species can easily 
be destroyed by a dressing of insecti¬ 
cide, used strong enough to kill them, 
and applied when there is no growth 
going on and the flowers are not 
far enough advanced to be injured 
thereby. White scale on these, as on 
other plants, is difficult to kill, and 
sometimes a stronger application is 
necessary to destroy the insects than 
the plants will well bear. The tender, 
young, growing shoots are sometimes 
affected with aphides, but these are 
easily destroyed by fumigation with 
Tobacco. For winter and early 
spring-flowering, the following varie¬ 
ties will be found good in colour and 
constitution, and generally useful 
either for cutting or greenhouse de¬ 
coration : Epacris hyacinthina can- 
didissima (white), E. hyacinthina 
carminata (carmine), E. hyacinthina fulgens 
(bright-pink), E. Kinghomi, E. Lady Panmure 
(white, tinged with rose), E. Mont Blanc (white), 
E. Mrs. Pvm, E. salmonea (reddish-salmon), E. 
Sunset (bright-red), E. The Bride (pearly-white), 
E. Vesuvius (crimson). For late blooming, es¬ 
pecially when required for exhibition, the under¬ 
mentioned more brush-habited varieties will be 
found the best: E. Eclipse (bright-red, most of 
the tube tipped with white, an excellent, strong¬ 
growing variety), E. grandiflora rubra (fine and 
strong, rather deeper in colour than the preced¬ 
ing), E. miniata (red, tipped with white), E. 
miniata splendens (red, tipped with white ; a 
fine kind)._D. 

TREATMENT OF ORCHIDS. 

Wilt, ** Matt. Bramble ” kindly inform me how 
the following Orchids should now be treated— 
viz., Dendrobium Wardianum (which has lost 
its leaves), Phajus grandiflorus, Cattleya Mossiae, 
C. Trianire, and C. Percivaliana ? My house is 
kept at about 80 degs. of heat.—W. N. H. 

*** Yes, you are getting along, especially 
with your heat. What do you want with a 
temperature of 80 degs. at this season? Your 
Dendrobium Wardianum dropped its leaves to 
tell you it had done growing and required 
nothing more from you, and had gone to sleep 
for a time. Your strong heat and moisture has 
awakened it before its time, and unless you 
keep it dry and cool, no flowers will reward 
your labours for 1888. Phajus grandiflorus, if 
the growth is strong, will probably flower during 
the winter. You may keep it in heat, and, 
being a terrestrial plant, do not let it become dry 
at any time. Cattleya Mosaic is a spring bloomer, 
and should be rested now, in order to keep the 
eyes from bursting into growth prematurely, 
as this would endanger your chance of bloom. 
The resting should be brought about by slightly 
reducing the temperature; stop the water 
supply, but do not allow the bulbs to shrivel. 


C. Triania* should also be subjected to a slight 
course of this treatment; but, as it will bloom 
soon after Christmas, do not continue this treat¬ 
ment a day after you see the flowers begin to 

F ush up in the sheath, as it is just at that time 
consider the plants require all the help it is 
possible to give them. C. Percivaliana blooms 
before Christmas, and will not require to be 
placed in a cool temperature ; but its water 
supply may with advantage be stopped or con¬ 
siderably reduced for a time. This, however, 
will depend upon the condition of the atmosphere 
in your house. I am glad you include Ferns 
with your Orchids. I do not care what the big 
wigs may prate about, I know from experience 
it is the right thing to do ; but there is one 
thing about it—if you see the Ferns attacked by 
thrips you may be sure the house is either too 
dry or too hot, or perhaps both, for the Ferns. 

Matt. Bramble. 

AMATEUR’S ORCHIDS. 
Odontoglossum Edwardi. 

A note came to me a short time ago from a lady 
correspondent, complaining of a want of blue 
flowers in cool house Orchids. Well, blue is a 
rare colour in the whole order, either in the cool, 
intermediate, or hothouse kinds. However, the 
above-named plant is a most desirable one, 
although ita flowers are not azure-blue, but more 
of a dark mauve or purple, with a small, bright, 
yellow blotch at the base of the lip. The flowers 
are not large, but are produced in great num¬ 
bers on a branched spike, and, moreover, they 
are deliciously fragrant. O. Edwardi was 
found at a considerable elevation in the Andes 
Mountains ; it has never been sent home in any 
quantity, and has never become a cheap 
Orchid, so that [it is one of the plants which I 
advise my readers to purchase in a small size. 
It is a stout grower, the bulbs and leaves being 
of a very dark hue. The spike, which is begin¬ 
ning to make itself visible now on large ex¬ 
amples, grows slowly, and produces numerous 
branches, and usually opens its fragrant blooms 
in the first spring month. As to treatment, it 
thrives in the company of O. Alexandra ; in 
fact, it luxuriates in even a cooler temperature 
than that lovely species, and contrasts with it 
beautifully. The colour is totally distinct from 
any other species or variety in the genus, and it 
cannot be too highly recommended by 

Matt. Bramble. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 
Danver’s Yellow Onion. 

This is a very fine and distinct Onion of the 
so-called Globe section, in every way worthy to 
be called a “standard ” variety. The plant is 
of free growth, the top sleuder, of a rather pale- 
green colour, and with a very fine, slender neck, 
so that it ripens off well. The bulbs are of 


Danver's Yellow Onion. 

medium size but very even and regular, and 
average from 10 inches to 11 inches in circum¬ 
ference, and about inches in depth. The 
shape is roundish, globular, and very regular, 
with a small base and a small neck. The skin 
is of a dark straw colour, the outer skin peeling 
off freely, but not exposing the flesh, the inner 
Origiral from 
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coating remaining firm, giving the Onion a very 
neatyOlean appearance. The flesh is very firm 
and solid throughout, and of fine quality. An 
excellent early, as well as a splendid keeping 
variety. Ic is as well adapted for field culture 
as for the kitchen garden, but should always be 
sown in the spring. When sown In autumn it 
almost always runs to seed in the following 
spring without bulbing to any extent. It is an 
American variety, and when first introduced 
into this country about 1850 was quite spherical 
in shape, but now it grows almost always more 
or less flattened, not only in European gardens, 
but also in its native country. The varieties of 
the Globe Onion known as Brown Globe, Bed¬ 
fordshire Champion, James’s Long Keeping, and 
Magnum Bonum, differ from one another mainly 
by the care taken in maintaining their distinctive 
shapes. They are all excellent keepers, but the 
variety of the Brown Globe called Magnum 
Bonum is the largest and keeps best. O. 


AN AMATEUR’S TOMATOES. 

Being much indebted to the pages of Gardening 
for many useful hints in my attempts at amateur 
gardening, and having during the past summer 
grown some Tomatoes with success for the first 
time, I should like to indicate the results of my 
experience for the encouragement of others. In 
April last a fair lady florist friend sent me a 
parcel of seedlings, containing thirteen Tomato 
plants, each about 9 inches high, and twelve 
other smaller ones, about 3 inches high each. Of 
the latter, six were planted outdoors in June; 
but they were a failure, producing only a few 
small, unripe fruits. The rest of the plants 
(nineteen) were grown in a cold greenhouse, 
20 feet by 16 feet, in which Chrysanthemums 
are flowered during the winter, no artificial 
heat being used. The seedlings were first placed 
in 5-inch pots, and in the last week in May were 
planted out in a long trough, 12 inches wide and 
9 inches deep, formed of boards on edge, laid 
on the floor along one side and end of 
greenhouse. This trough was filled with rich soil, 
such as is used for Chrysanthemums, composed 
of two parts of loam to one part of rotten manure 
with some screened ashes added. The plants 
were then set out 16 inches apart. The house 
had efficient top ventilation along the ridge and 
also ventilators at the sides and ends about 
18 inches above the floor. All the ventilators 
were 1 inch thick hinged boards, 3 feet to 4 feet 
in length revolving on pivots. The plants were 
trained to a single stem, and some attained 8 feet 
in height. All the laterals were cutout as soon as 
they appeared, and they were finally stopped at 
the end of August. Two varieties only were 
grown, Trophy and Large Red ; the former was 
not such an abundant fruiter, but the quality 
was superior to the latter. There was no diffi¬ 
culty about fruit setting from the first—in fact, 
quantities had to be thinned out. The foliage was 
luxuriant, many of the leaves being 15 inches to 
18 inches long. These leaves were cut baok to 
one-half of their length in August on the lower 
part of the plants, but the top leaveB were left 
entire until the end of September. I found that 
cutting back the leaves checked the swelling of 
the fruits, and hastened their ripening. The 
first fruits ripened about 15th August, and 
thenceforwarda came along in quantities. Some 
of the trusses produced six averaged-sized fruits 
each, and the total yield from nineteen plants 
up to 10th October, when they were removed, 
was 78 lb., or 4 lb. per plant. Some of the large 
Reds bore fully 5 lb. to 6 lb. each plant, and 
averaged four and five fruits to 1 lb. The general 
treatment was as follows : After potting the 
seedlings the house was kept closed at night. 
No syringing or watering overhead was given 
at any time. A moderate watering at the roots 
was given all through the summer, and tepid 
water was used for the purpose during cold days 
in September and October. All the sunshine and 
air possible was given from June onwards. The 
bloom trusses were thinned out from time to time, 
and the side-shoots cut away. No liquid-manure 
was given, as there was sufficient strength in 
the soil used without its application. The 
further treatment indicated from above remarks 
would be: That at least 1 cubic foot of good 
rich soil is required for each plant; this would 
represent about six ordinary 9-inch potsful. 
Injudicious watering with liquid-manure would 
then be avoided. That the plants should ba 
placed at least 2 feet apart. That there should 


be no undue cutting baok of the leaves, or at 
any rate they should not be shortened more than 
one half of their length to hasten the ripening 
of the first fruits. That the ventilation should 
be abundant, but not draughty, the floor of the 
house being always moist. The temperature 
may range from 60 degs. at night to 80 degs. or 
85 degs. during sunshine with advantage. 
Finally, that in order to arrive at good results, 
it will be perceived that the treatment of these 
plants should be on the most liberal scale, and 
success will ensue as a matter of course. 

Dublin, __ W. J. F. 

5858.—White-fly on Tomatoes.—These 
are filthy things on Tomatoes, and should be 
got rid of by fumigating with Tobaooo, or 
syringing with soft soap and paraffin-oil, mixed 
with water. I prefer fumigation, doing it three 
times, with an interval of one night between 
each fumigation. It requires a stimsh dose to 
kill them; they are the most difficult flies 1 
know of to kill.— E. H. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardenia free qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and ooncimly written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as GARDSxnro has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


6994. — Mealy-bug on Vines.— In what way can I 
effectually get rid of this pest on Vines ?—R. W. 

6995. — Ground Ivy.—Will someone kindly tell me of 
what use ground Ivy is medioinally ?— Triangle, 

6996. —Black Currants on a wall.—Whioh is the 

best way to train Blaok Currants on a wall ?— Triangle. 

6997. —Burnt tree-leaves.— Have the ashes of burnt 
tree-leaves any manuriol properties if mixed with potting 
soil ?— M. Mayho. 

6998. — Double Wallflowers.— I should be glad If 
some good cultivator of these flowers would inform me how 
to grow them well?— Wallflowrr. 

6999. — Damson for a cold district.— What Damson 
oould I plant to the best advantage in a late and oold 
district ? I want a sure cropper.—F orbstrr. 

6000.— Topping Raspberry canes.— Will it do to 
top Raspberry canes as soon as the leaves have fallen, as my 
garden is so much exposed to the wind ?— Forester. 

6001— Making a floral wreath and cross.—Will 
someone kindly tell me how to make a floral wreath and 
cross, and the proper materials required for the same ?— 
W. G. T. 

6002. — Pruning Vines.— The Grapes are all gathered 
off my Vines. When should I oommenoe pruning them, 
and how should I do it, and what sort of oompound is best 
to paint them with ?— Muo. 

6003. — Raspberries for exhibition.—I shall be 
glad if any reader of Gardening will kindly give me the 
names of the best red and white Raspberry for exhibition, 
and the best time to plant them.— Sandy Loam. 

6004. — Gladioli and Vines.— Would a bed of Gladioli 
planted over the roots of some Vines be likely to injure the 
Vines ? They are about 16 years old, and are rooted partly 
inside and partly outside the house.— Emfsuott. 

6006.—Putting in windows.—In the back part of 
the house I am living in are two windows overlooking a 
neighbour's garden. I wish to put in some more windows 
io this part of the house. Gan I do so lawfully ?—TRi- 
Angus, Somerset. 

6006. — Levelling a tennis-lawn.—I shall be much 
obliged if someone would tell me how best to Isvel a pieoe 
of Grass land for a tennis ground? The ground in 
question drops 3 feet or more in the 78 feet needed. I 
wish to do the work myself.— G. Gann. 

6007. — Pruning Peach-trees.—I have a few Peach- 
trees, about three or four yean old. They have been kept 
pruned, but have made a lot of gross shoots with laterals 
this year. Whioh is the right thing to do—to cut back all 
these laterals, or nail them in? — W. G. T. 

6008. —Bare patches on a lawn.— How oan I eradi¬ 
cate bars patches on a lawn that it is of the utmost 
importance to keep smooth ? I believe these are oailed 
“ fairy rings,” and at oertaln periods of the yesr a crop of 
small fungi seems to thrive on them, but Grsas will not 
grow.—Join W. Lowler. 


6009.— Single Dahlias.— I have a few fine plants of 
single Dahlias still untouohed by frost, from which 1 want 
to increase my stock another season. How should I pro¬ 
ceed ? I have no greenhouse or frame.—E vklyn. 

6C10.—Iris and Saxifrage.—I planted lost season 
some bulba of Iris anglica, which flowered well; but, as the 

B lace looked bare after the flower was over, I planted over 
tiem Saxifrage atro-purpurea. Is there any danger of the 
Iris bulbs being injured by the covering?—J. B. 

Oil.—Gloire de Dijon Rose.—I have a young Gtoire 
de Dijon Rose, put in this year (which was grown in a pot), 
on a west wall in my garden, near Liverpool. It has done 
exceedingly well. Will it require proteotion during the 
winter, and, if so, how will that best be done?— Evrlyn. 

6012 —Tree for a stormy situation.— I would like 
to know what tree is best for planting as a protection in a 
very stormy situation, and whioh has the merit of growing 
straight without muoh support, and the foliage of which 
is least liable to injury from high winds ?— North Britain. 

6013.— Manure for light, loamy soil.— I have 
20 perches of gsrden ground, consisting of light, loamy soiL 
Which manure would suit it best—stable-manure, where 
sawdust is used, or spent Hops ? I used sawdust-manure last 
year with success, except m the case of Onions. I hare 
plenty of spent Hops.—R. W. J. T. 

6014.—Potatoes for exhibition. — Will some 
reader of Gardrning give me the names of the best whits 
and red kidney, and white and red round Potatoes for an 
exhibition that takes plaoe about the end of July, and 
also the best time to plant them for that purpose. I have 
a lot of garden frames that I could plant them in, if neoes- 
sary.— Sandy Loan. 

6015.— Management of a Fern wall.—I should 
be glad of hints about my fernery. I have a trellis on the 
wall of 4-inch diamond mesh netting, fixed 4 inches from 
the wall. How should it be planted, what mixture of soil 
used, what Ferns, &c., are suitable in heat of from55degs. 
to 60 degs. at night ? 1 wish it to form a complete wall of 
greenery.— Rector. 

6016.—Amaryllis not flowering. —Will someone 
kindly tell me what to do for my Amaryllis ? I have several 
dozen bulbs, large and small, whioh I keep in pots in a 
sunny window of a warm living-room, and though 1 have 
had them more than four years they do not Increase in size 
or flower, but constantly split up Into small ones. The 
leaves look green and healthy.— Marie db Glib*. 

6017. — Improving neglected Apple-trees.—I 
have in my garden some very old Apple-trees, which had 
been much negleoted in the way of manuring and pruning 
until last autumn, when I had them thoroughly pruned 
and mulohed, but this year the fruit, although in a less 
quantity than last year, when the yield was immense, is 
still very small. How can I improve matters? I shall bs 
glad of details.— Lex. 

6018. — Treatment of Clematis Jackmant— 
Would some reader of Gardening kindly tell me how to 
treat some Clematis Jack man i plants I have climbing on 
the house. They were only planted (as young plants) last 
autumn, and have done very well, but the shoots are more 
or less weakly. 8hould I cut them back hard now, or in 
the spring, or should I only prune slightly ? I shall bs 
glad of any hints.— Lex. 

6019.— Stockholm tar and fruit-trees.— Having 
a large shed just built with matchboard-lining, I want to 
oover the wood to preserve it from the weather. I prefer 
Stain and varnish, but that does not last long enough, as I 
wish to train fruit-trees on it, and it is awkward to get 
behind them, besides the time taken up in so doing. 
Would a coating of Stockholm tar last longer, and would 
it be injurious to the trees?—II illsids. 

6020.—Pruning Peaches.— will someone please to 
give practical and full instructions for pruning Peach-trees 
on an open wall this or next month ? 1, Ufaoiud, or should 
not, the new wood be shortened at this time ? 2, Should 
the old wood be cut out ? 3, Or should no new wood be out 
out until February or March, when it oan be seen if there 
are blossom-buds or only shoot-buds on it? 4, Should 
Peaoh-trees be unnailed, and be kept so until the spring 
pruning?—Q. B. I. Lord. 

6021.— Chrysanthemums for show.— Thanks 
solely to following the hints given in Gardening, I am 
glad to say I oan grow Chrysanthemums very well, so 
should like to exhibit two dozen blooms next year. Will 
someone kindly inform me how many plants I should 
require to grow for that purpose, and which would require 
larger pote than the others ? The Bhow would take plaoe 
the second week in November. I have a heated ana an 
unheated greenhouse.— Kent. 

6022. — Treatment of Llllum auratum. — Will 
someone kindly inform me what 1 am to do with my bulbs 
of Lilium auratum ? I had three good bulbs given me last 
May. I planted them then in large pots, but they have not 
done well. One has flowered, but only grew about 9 inches 
high, but the two flowers on it were a good size. The 
other two were more backward, one being in bud, the 
other showing no signs of flowering. I wish to know how 
to keep them during the winter months.— Swarmi. 

6023.—Trenching and manuring ground for 
vegetables.—My garden ground is oomposed of a light 
soil, 3 feet below the surfaoe being a very sandy gravel. 
That portion on whioh I have just dug up my Potatoes I 
have trenched, and intend to leave so all the winter. Will 
someone kindly tell me if this is right, and when I should 
manure it, and what I ought to grow in it best, and when 
it should be planted ? On the other half I have got a nice 
lot of Brooooli, Brussels Sprouts, and Greens. When these 
are all off what shall I do with this portion?—O. W. F. 

6024.—Plants for rockwork and walL—Will 
someone please give me advioe on the following case ? 
My garden at West Bournemouth (120 feet by 25 feet) hss 
a southerly aspect. On both sides leading from ths 
house I have built up some small rookwork. 1 wish to 
know of some suitable plants to grow there whioh will 

B resent a green appearance summer and winter; and also, 
anything will grow about 3 feet so high, so as to oover 
the wall, I should like to know of it. Between the grottoes 
there are two small Willow-trees, with some rockwork at 
foot. I should like to know of some ollmber whioh I oould 
train up the stems of the trees. I am anxious to plant 
something of quick growth that io hardy.—I rul 
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0026.— Treatment of a Christmas Bose.— How 
ahould % Christmas Rom, which is at present out-of-doors 
in a pot, be treated ?—R. W. 

0020. — Hiding 1 a clay bank.— As I am working at an 
old garden, whioh has been let run wild for over 20 years, 
and aa the hedge is in a very bad oondition, and now that 
I have cleared the weeds from the bottom of the hedge, I 
find I have got 2 feet of bare olay bank in sight, and whioh 
looks very ugly. I should be glad if someone would suggest 
a remedy for it A friend of mine suggested planting 
Privet cuttings at the bottom of the bank to grow up to 
meet the old hedge. If this would not do what would be 
beet?—Jos. E. Patterson. 

0027.— Preventing an iron stove rusting.— 
Would some kind reader give me information on the 
following ? 1 have an iron stove to heat my greenhouse, 
whioh during the summer got rusty. I have now made 
my stovehouse water-tight, but wish to prevent my Btove 
rusting further. To do this I first gave it a ooat of paraffin- 
oil (as I had heard this would eat the rust out), and then a 
ooat of l}nseed-oil and lampblaok paint: but I find that 
when the stove gets hot the paint oraoks and scales off. 
What must 1 do, and what paint must I use, to prevent 
this ?— Primula. 


6028. — Beet plants for a walled-in garden.— I 
have a fair-sized garden attached to a business house in a 
country town, but it is completely shut in with walls and 
buildings. Plum-trees trained against the wall with 
western aspeot bear abundantly, but flowers, with the 
exception of Crocuses and Hyaoinths, do not thrive ? Is 
this from want of air? One end of the garden is sunny 
and dry, the other in almost constantly shaded by the 
house. Will someone kindly advise me if there are any 
flowers 1 may hope to raise with tolerable success under 
these conditions ? Will Anemones do well ? Thinking the 
soil poor I have just had same horse-manure dug in?— 
Bso INNER, Maidenhead. 

6029. — Liming a garden soil.—I have had a very 
soabby lot of Potatoes from my garden this season. I put 
it down to the manure; and tne worms were so thick in 
the ground that I think they must have had something to 
do with it I have dressed the ground with salt, soot, and 
lime, and have dug it in, and also put a little lime on the 
top to kill any stray worm that should by chance come in 
its way. I have been told by men who one would think 
ought to know, that I should not kill the worms, as they 

{ promote the surface drainage of the land, and that the 
lme, Ac., are, practioally, thrown away. Will the lime 
lose all its stimulating powers for the crop next year ?— 
Discouraged. 

0030.— Improving a garden soil.— I have a small 
garden at Kensington. The soil seems to be rather heavy 
on the surface (of day), with perhaps a little sand or gravel 
mixed In places only. I should be glad to know if, besides 
the dressing of manure I propose to give it, whether it 
would be of any use to sift over the surface our fine ooil- 
ashes, and let them work in gradually with the manure ? 
In town it feels troublesome and expensive to buy enough 
■Md or loam, while our ooal-ashes could always be utilised. 
I had thought of simply getting freeh manure from the 
stables near, taking out the long, unsightly straw, and 
covering the borders with it for the winter, working it 
all in in the spring, instead of digging and chopping my 
herbaceous border up. Would this, with the ooal-ashes, 
be a good plan ?—Estelle. 

6031.—A profitable market crop.— Will any 
reader of Gardening kindly suggest any orop that would 
pav and be marketable at this time of year, under the 
following circumstances ? I have four largish glass¬ 
houses, but badly arranged, with no bottom-heat. Two 
of them have now got Tomatoes in them, with plenty of 
fruit, which I shall have to put heat on now to ripen 
them. One boiler, however, heats the four houses. Two 
of these are quite empty, and the other two with the Toma¬ 
toes are only half-full; so that, if I do not use the empty 
houses to grow something in, I am wasting my heating 

S Jwer. I intend to grow Strawberries, Melons, and 
uoumbers in the spring; but it is too early to start any 
of those crops, and I know of nothing which would be out 
in time to start those crops early enough ? Can anyone 
suggest a orop ?— Captain. 


6032.— Gardening for profit.—I should be glad if 
someone experienced in market growing would kindly 
advise in the following matter. I have become possessed 
o* a garden and grounds beyond my actual requirements, 
and wish to make them pay their expenses and, if possible, 
a fair interest on the original outlay. To do this I estimate 
that a return of about £250 or £300 per annum would be 
necessary, and I should be glad if you oould tell me how 
best to arrange my garden and what to grow. The garden 
now is in two sections, the first 71 yards by 27 yards, 
excluding spaoe occupied by a glass-house 60 feet by 18 
feet, divided into three sections 30 feet, 20 feet, and 10 
feet respectively, all heated, and used as cool, medium, 
and hot houses respectively. There are also frames 43 
feet by 0 feet, heated ; a propagating house 20 feet by 12 
feet; and a cool lean-to 15 feet by 8 feet. This gwden is 
enclosed by a wooden fence 6 feet high. The next piece is 
65 yards by 28 yards, and also has frames, unheated, 
amounting in all to 80 feet, 6 feet wide. This has wooden 
paling oa one side and rail fence on the others. Beyond 
Is a field, 80 yards by 60 yards, at present used for grazing 
purposes. The soil is heavy olay ; and though there are 
numerous tanks, there is frequently scarcity of water in 
hot summers. The looality is near Windsor, in Berks, and 
somewhat high-lying—about 150 feet, I believe, above the 
the sea. At present one man and two boys do the garden 
work. I propose to use these houses and gardens entirely 
for produoe for sale, and to grow as follows: In the 
houses—Arum Lilies. Euoharis Lilies, early-flowering 
bulbs, Lilies of the Valley, Tea-roees, early and late Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Carnations, Cucumbers, and Tomatoes, Straw¬ 
berries for foroing in the frames, and Violets for winter¬ 
blooming. In the kitchen garden—Asparagus, early and 
late Peas, Spinach, Radishes, Ac. On the fences—Red 
Currants, and Pears. Would you kindly oritioise this pro- 
P<^al, and tell me what to cut out or add? Bearing in 
mind the olay soil, would it pay me to plant the field as an 
orchard, growing Plums, Pears, and Apples, with Goose¬ 
berries and Strawberries between? How many men 
would be required to make such a garden pay ? Iam not 
able to give constant supervision personally ? Can I fairly 
expect a return of the amount named before ?— Gunner. 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

0033.—Hardy climbing plants for a wall.— 
Cotoneaster microphylla, Clematis flammula, Jaokmani, 
and nivea, Golden Honeysuokle, and large clouded white 
and Irish Ivies. By planting the evergreens and Clematis 
alternately a charming effeot will be obtained in the 
summer. 

0034.— Bloom on Grapes (H. 2?.).—' The bloom on 
Grapes Is a very fragile thing, easily removed, but oaunot 
be replaoed. A dense bloom is a point of high culture, 
and where present signifies that the interior management of 
the house has been suitable. Bloom Is often removed by 
a late use of the syringe; by a oareless application of 
moisture or ventilation its formation is prevented. 

6036.—Propagating the Gam Oistus (B. C.). 
—These may 6e easily raised from seed, whioh should be 
sown in pans of tree soil in Maroh, and kept in a frame 
until germination takes place, shading, of course, from sun, 
and keeping the soil In a uniformly moist state. Cuttings 
may also be taken of the current season's growth about the 
middle of August, inserting them firmly in mellow soil in 
a shady situation. 

6030.—Climbing Rose-trees not flowering 
(J. C .).—It seems from the description given ae if want of 
vigour is the most probable oause of the Rose-tree dropping 
its leaves and buds. Cut out all the small shoots, and prune 
back the strongest to about four eyes next March. During 
the summer give occasional waterings with weak liquid- 
manure water, and muloh the surface of the soil with a 
ooating of half-deoayed stable-manure. 

0037.—Unhealthy Violet leaves (D. P.).— The 
Violet leaves sent were infested with red spider—an Ineeot 
pest to which they are very subjeot, especially on light, 
dry soils. The best remedy is constant syringing every 
morning and evening in the summer, and also the roots of 
the plants should be well supplied with water, and occa¬ 
sionally with weak liquid-manure. This will promote a 
healthy growth, and when this oocurs red spider generally 
vanishes. 

0038.—Laying down or heeling-in Broccoli 
( Par Away).— This operation is very simply performed, 
and is done by taking out with a spade a spit of earth close 
to the stem on the north side of the plant; then it should 
be pressed down so that the stem lays flat on the ground, 
and the spit of earth taken out should be placed over the 
stem again, and be made firm by a slight treading. The 
object is to proteot the stem from frost; if this is frozen 
deoay often sets in. 

6039.—Myrobella Plum (J. Weaver.).— This Is a 

S ood and much used stock for working dwarf Plums on. 

o obtain plenty of stooks the long shoots from old stools 
of the last year’s growth should be laid down in the spring 
to their full length, and be covered with soil; nearly every 
bud will send up a shoot, and roots will be formed at the 
same time. In the autumn the shoot so treated must be 
cut from the parent plant, and be divided into as many 
pieces as there are young shoots and roots. 

6010.—Plants for room decoration in winter 
(W. A. S.). —For this purpose you cannot have a better 
plant than Grevlllea robusta, which has elegant Fern-like 
drooping foliage. The Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida) 
is also a most excellent plant for the purpose. If the room 
is a warm one, then the India-rubber-piano does admirably, 

f trovided its leaves are frequently sponged to keep them 
ree from dust. The yellow Feverfew, in pots, may also 
be thus employed; it keeps fresh and bright all through 
the winter. 

6041.— Lycopodium Moss (Selaginella Kraussiana) 
(C. B. T.). —This popular Fern delights in a oool, moist, 
shady situation, thriving perfeotly well in a greenhouse or 
in a cool apartment. It is propagated by pulling the plant 
to pieces, taking with eaoh piece a portion of the hard 
stems, and dibbling them in some sandy peat and leaf- 
mould. They should be then put in a oloae atmosphere for 
a time, and be shaded from the sun. Keep the soil moist, 
but not too wet, or they will damp. Maroh is the best 
time to divide It. 

0042.—Planting Currants and Gooseberries 
( B. F. J.).— Trench the ground up 2 feet deep, or deeper 
if the soil will bear it, working in plenty of manure, and 
plant any time during the present month. Old Curran t- 
trees will not readily assume the espalier form; better 
start with young trees. The following are good sorts of 
Gooseberries: lied Warrington, Companion, London, 
Crown Bob, Chamnagne (red and yellow), Criterion, 
Golden Sovereign, Victory, Rough Greeu, White Eagle, 
Whitesmith, ana Roeeberry. 

6043.—Winter salads and vegetables (W. V. S). 
—Lettuces, Endive, Rxdiabes, and M ustard and Cress can 
easily be grown in winter in such structures, and also 
Tomatoes, Cauliflowers, early Potatoes, Seakale, 
Asparagus, Horn Carrots, early Peas, and, in short, 
nearly all kinds of early vegetables can be grown, 
if there is spaoe enough. Light, warmth, moisture, 
and air are the ohief essentials; and if these are present 
in proper quantities, coupled with skilful management, 
good results should oertainly follow. 

0044.—Date Palms (Constant Reader).—It you had 
been true to your appellation you would have seen that, 
some time ago, I recommended the readers of Gardening 
to sow Dates, in order to obtain young Date Palms for 
table deooration, so that your plants now coming up 
are the same. By all means take care of them. If you 
cannot keep the warmth in the Cucumber-frame take up 
the Date plants and pot them, and keep them in as much 
warmth as you can command until they begin to develop 
their characterised leaves, and to assume handsome pro¬ 
portions ; then gradually harden them off, when they will 
become beautiful ornaments in the dwelling-house. 
PhoBnlx are largely used in and round about Paris, and of 
all sizes, but I was informed that these plants are not grown 
from young plants in the neighbourhood, but are grown in 
the open air in large fields in the south of France until 
they become fit for use, when they are carefully lifted and 

E >tted and forwarded on. The knowledge of this fact 
duced me, a short time book, to recommend a ferial of 
them in the open air in the Isle of Wight.—Q. 


6045.—Plants for the roof of a cool Orchid* 
house (J. T. W.).—l have, dhrlng the past two or three 
years, been asked this question many times, and I 
invariably recommend the red and the white-flowered 
Lapagevia. Just at the present time—in one case—I have 
seen the accuracy of my advioe brought into effect, the 
large bell-shaped rose and white flowers hanging in dozens, 
and in another year or two will be seen in hundreds. • 
may inform “ J. T. W." that a lean-to north house wi l 
suit these Lapagerias better than any other aspect.— Matt. 
Bramble. 

0010.—Hollow-stalked Celery (H. S. T.).-We 
have always found that hollow stalks in Celery is a pecu¬ 
liarity of strain and not of oulture. Any good kind will 
not show that undesirable feature, but only coarse, 
common sorts, suoh as are quite unworthy of culture. 
One of the very best white kinds is the Incomparable 
Dwarf White, always very firm and solid, and Williams' 
Matchless is a solid, taller kind. Of red Celeries, the 
Leicester Red is a first-rate sort, very firm, solid, and 
orisp, and perhaps the finest of the ooloured kinds is 
the Fulham Prize, In colour pink, and very firm and 
solid. 

60 (7.—Lifting 1 Vlnee (R. E .).—The best time tor 
lifting Vines is as early a9 possible in the season after the 
fruit la out, and whilst the leaves are still fresh and green. 
In your oase, if the border is well drained, it would be a 
good plan to try the effect of a good top-dressing of turfy 
loam and crushed bones, first forking out a lot of the old 
soil down to and between the roots. This should be done 
at once, and after the new soil is laid on, oover it over with 
a mulching of half-decayed stable-manure ; this will keep 
out frost and prevent evaporation. Any healthy rootlets 
pushing out near the collar of the Vines should be retained 
and laid in with the top-dressing. 

0048.—Seakale protecting and forcing ( Novice). 
—Seakale is a very nardy plant, but it is always a good 
plan to oover the orowns with a rather thick ooating of 
ooal-ashes after the leaves are cleared off in the autumn. 
Seakale oan be foroed by taking up the roots and planting 
them in any light soil in a warm, dark plaoe, suoh as a 
oellar or Mushroom-house, and also in the beds where it 
is growing by oovering the crowns over with large 
inverted flower-pots, or properly made foroing-pots or 
boxes with movable tope, and then surrounding and 
oovering them over with a good bed of Oak or Beeoh- 
1 eaves, or other fermenting material. A violent heat is 
not required. 

6049.—Repotting Pelargoniums (Swarmi).— Tte 
Pelargoniums that have been out down, and are start¬ 
ing into fresh growth, although late, had better be repotted 
now. This should be done by turning them out of the old 
pots and shaking the old sou clean out from the roots, 
shortening theee book a bit; then replace in pots a size 
smaller than before, using a sandy loam for oompost; well 
drain the pots, and press the soil firmly around the roots. 
After potting put the plants into a light and warm part of 
the greenhouse free from draughts ot oold air. They will 
require but little water until the pots are again well filled 
with roots. In the month of February shift on into their 
flowering-pots. 

6050 — Terrestrial Orchids (Marian).— You doubt¬ 
less will have seen m*ny beautiful terrestrial Orohids in 
the Riviera and Italy, if you have searched for them, as you 
apparently have, and we also have some very beautiful 
kinds in England, Ireland, and Sootland. All these plants 
are tolerably easy to grow, provided they are lifted at the 
proper season. The spot in whioh they are to be planted 
should be prepared in acoordance with their natural soil; 
after this Is done the tubers should be planted, the 
ground made firm, and then left alone. There should be 
no prodding or stirring of the soil; leave them to them¬ 
selves. The South of Europe spoolee require to be grown 
lu suoh positions as oould be protected la winter.— Matt. 
Bramble. 

0051.—Wintering Fuchsias (Forester) —Fuchsias 
that have done flowering oxn be wintered easily in any 
room or shed from whioh frost can be exoluded, as they 
require but little light during the winter months, and 
only sufficient water at the roots to prevent the wood 
shrivelling. In the spring, say in the month of April, they 
may be cut book and placed in a light window of a com¬ 
fortably warm room, in the absence of a greenhouse, and 
then the supply of water can be increased, and they 
will soon begin to push forth growth. When this occurs 
repot the plants into a rich, light, loamy soil, shaking off 
first a good deal of the old soil from the roots. Replace in 
the window and keep dean, and encourage them to grow. 
At the end of May they oan be put out-of-doors, if so 
desired, to flower, or remain on the window-sill. 

6052. — Temperature for Cypripedlums (J. R. 
U. L ).— This is a Oypripedium amateur, and I am glad to 
hear of his success. The C. in signs and venuscum will 
both thrive in the temperature you mention, and both 
flower in the winter season. I cannot tell how tall the 
spikes of your O. insigne will reach beoause I do not know 
the variety. The kind oalled insigne sylheteuse does not 
grow higher than yours is now ; but if the plant is removed 
at a greater distance from the glass so the spikes will 
become longer; but this is not advisable to do. I shall be 
glad to hear if your C. Sohllmi thrives in that temperature. 

I used to think it would, but I am coming round to the 
fact that lately the best plants I have seen are in a higher 
temperature. Your insigne blooms will soon now be 
open, and will last until after Christmas. — Matt. 
Bramble. 

6053. —Planting: Asparagus and Jerusalem 
Artichokes (Molly Vro/t). — The plan of planting 
Asparagus roots in shallow trenohes alluded to in Garden¬ 
ing, October 18th, page 428, is a very good one, and very 
simply done. Tne ground is first prepared by being deeply 
dug and well manured, but not made up into beds, as was 
always the oase formerly, but, instead, a shallow trenoh of 
6 inches or 8 inches in depth is taken out of sufficient width 
to give spaoe to the roots. These are then planted in this 
trenoh about 2 feet apart from eaoh other, and are then 
covered over with the soil previously taken outof the trenoh, 
and this should be made rather firm after planting by patting 
it down a little with the back of the spade. Over the rows 
so planted a layer of half-rotten manure oan be placed with 
advantage. Jerusalem Artichokes are planted in February 
In rows, exactly like Potatoes. Select the best formed 
tubers to plant. 
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6064.— A fine Orchid (Julia).—I am not sniyrised 
you like your Orchid; It is a very line form of Onddium 
varlooenm, and, as you say there are forty such flowers on 
the spike, it must be very showy. It will require regular 
watering whilst in flower, or it will draw upon the plant 
too muon. A friend said to me a few days ago that this 
species could not be depended upon for flowering a second 
to whioh I replied— “ Do not talk arrant nonsense. 

I know a garden where It has flowered regularly for the 
last five years, and is stronger than ever.” • • However is it 
doner “Well, it is grown oool, the flowers are not 
allowed to suok the life out of the plant, but the spike is 
out after a reasonable time, and thus I believe I have 
reoommended it as one of the most superb yellow-flo wer ed 
Onoidiums for amateur growers.” Another smaller-grow¬ 
ing oool house plant is 0. bifolium; Indeed, it may be 
taken as the same plant in miniature, and as such I reoom- 
mend it to my readers.— Matt. Bramblb. 

6055. -Cost Of Barkerias (Busy Bee).- This is 
another warm weloome 1 have reoeived about these plants, 
the flist being from “ Busy Beebut as this is from a lady 
Orchid-grower I do not object, although she hits me hard. 
As to my statement of their exquisite beauty I defy anyone 
to deny it truthfully, and I distinctly said they must not 
be reckoned amongst the cheapest of the cheap Orchids. 
You must reoolleot that these plants have to be collected 
in Hexioo and Central America; the coet of a oollector out 
and home, his expenses in the country, and carriage home 
of his collections, must be paid for money down ; if the 
plants, through having been gathered at a wrong time, or 
through any other cause, arrive home dead, as they 
frequently do, who pays the piper ? Therefore, my lady 
friend should not wax wroth because she cannot obtain 
these plants at what I should estimate at about half the oost 
of the freight alone. There are plenty of Orchids to be 
obtained at 6s. eaoh, but Barkerias are not in the category, 
and as such I did not reoommend them. They may be 
bought at 10s. 6d. to 21s., and upwards, and this I consider 
cheap. There is not a large stook In this country, but the 
beauty of their flowers is an Indisputable fact. 1 would 
still advise my fair reader to invest in a few Barkerias, and 
a single spike of bloom will be acknowledged by herself a 
sufficient reward for the whole outlay.— Matt. Bramble. 

6056.— Management of Catrtleyas (J- J-, Old- 
ham).—I see you are doing well with two good Orchids. 
Your Cattleya Moesi® will, however, require a little more 
heat. It should have remained dormant through the 
winter after having formed up its bulbs and made flower- 
sheaths, and it would have done so in all probability had 
you withheld water at that time. However, as it has 
started fresh growths I should advise you to enoourage 
them to oome along as strongly as possible. This may be 
done by setting it up close to the glass, so as to get as much 
light as possible; water when necessary, but do not deluge 
it. By this treatment the plant may produce sheaths on 
the young growths, and all may bloom together. I have 
frequently seen this done, but usually such late growths 
do not flower, and frequently prevent those formed on the 
previous shoots from developing. I have seen growers 
starve these growths to secure the blooms in the sheaths, 
but 1 am not a believer in this system; it is by no means a 
safe plan, and I am of opinion that the young growths, 
when allowed to move, are poor and weak. Therefore, 
enoourage the growth now, and hope for the best. You 
will, at any rate, increase the size of your specimen, and 
remember another time that when a Oattleya has finished 
up its growth, and flower-sheaths have to stand through 
the winter, that water must be reduced—even withheld 
entirely in some cases, and the temperature reduced. 
However, do not be disheartened; this thing often occurs 
with those having had more experience in the treatment of 
Orchids t han you have. Let me know in the spring how 
your plant has oome through the winter, and if it blooms. 
—Matt. Bramblb. 

6057.— Wintering 1 plants.—I have no greenhouse, 
but have good plants in pots of Ooleus, Tree Carnations, 
Fuchsias, Boses, and Pelargoniums. These have been on 
stands in my gakien and in windows during the summer. 
What is my best plan for preserving them during the 
winter ?-W. F. O. 

[Throw the Coleuses away. Put the Fuchsias in any 
shed or cellar from which frost is excluded, and keep them 
dry. Plunge the Roses in coal-ashes out-of-doors, and put 
the Pelargoniums and Tree Carnations inside the 
windows , where they should have as much ventilation as 
possible .] 

6058 — Packing Orchids in Tasmania.— I shall 
be glAd if " Matt. Bramble,” or someone who knows, will 
inform me as to the best method of packing Orchids in 
Tasmania, so that there would be a fair chance of receiving 
them here in good condition for growing ?— Hobart. 

[/ am not aware of many epiphytal Orchids in Tas¬ 
mania that would repay the cost of sending to England, 
however, there may be, or it may be that your friends have 
obtained some from the neighbouring islands, or from New 
Guinea, and I would suggest they should be put into a box 


hears so much of the difficulty of procuring allot* 
ments. I hope “ Tile House Wood” will soon 
be able to hear of some suitable land, where 
building is not likely to take place. ^ I am not 
sure that six months’ notice is sufficient, seeing 
no written agreements exist. The first-men¬ 
tioned Act referred to in this reply, in its 18th 
section, admits that the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1883, applies to allotments,, and as this 
measure insists upon a year’s notice being re¬ 
quired to determine a tenancy, I consider it to 
be a doubtful point whether a nodoe served in 
September to quit the land next March is a 
legal one.— Falcon bridge. 


should be packed from each end of the case, leaving the 
centre hollow to accommodate the heads. I, this season, 
sent a collection of Cypripediums out to Sydney packed 
in this way, and I hear that on August 59th they arrived 
in good order, one plant only having succumbed on the 
journey. If you are referring to terrestrial Orchids—cf 
which there are some very handsome ones in Australia — 
your friends should mark the exact spot when the plants 
are in flower, so that the tubers may be dug up when 
growth is completed, and they may be sent home by Parcel 
Post in some dry chaf or bran, or any other perfectly dry 
and light maternal.— Matt. Bramblb.] 


Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N.- M.Mayhqs— 

The Marsh Penny-wort is a native plant- E. S. O.— The 

stove named is, we believe, as good as any of the many 
now in the market, and should answer your purpose.—- 
Boiler. —If you will tell us how the boiler in question is 

set we will endeavour to help you.- Edward Lodge.—A 

good, bat not unusual, form of Gloxinia. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— W. L. Banks, Plus Modoc.— 

Giant Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum).- John 

Stanton.— Buddlea Llndeyana.-*— M. Matthews.—Bices. 

nigra.- Heron.— Tritonia aurea; hardy near walls.—— 

John Champion. —- Saponaria officinalis.- Miss E. C. 

Nicholetts. — I, Amaranthus chloroetaohys; 2, Galium 
Mollugo; 3, Aohillea millefolium rubrum; 4, Achillea 

millefolium.- Olitory. — Evergreen Laburnum. (Cytieus 

raoemoeus).- H. S .—Oncidlum orientals.- Mrs. W. H. 

Digby Smith.— Flowering Nutmeg (Leyoeeteria formoaa). 

- The Nook. —The botanical name of “ Creeping Jenny 

is Lysimachia Nummularia.- J. P. P— 1, Euoomis 

punctata; 2, Kaloeanthes (Crassula) coocinea; 3, Eche- 
veria secundaglauca. Manksman.— Club Moss (Lycopo¬ 
dium clavatum). item*.—Cannot name from a leaf only. 

- II. J.—l, Saxifraga Wallace!; 2, Not recognised ; 3, 

Aster Novi-Anglise; 4, Aster Chapmani.- L. P .— 1, ___ 

I oTboiling water Ug^du'aUy Stirred 61b. ofW 

Veitchi.- M. R. B .—Asplenium bulbiferum.- An Old 1 

Subscriber.— Cannot name from such a scrap.- Nib. — 

Dog Wood (CornusMas).- W. R. B.—l, Celsia betonic®- 

folia; 2, Nerine rosea; 8, Insufficient speoimen.- S. D. 

R. J.—Chrysanthemum segetum.- M. B. J.—l, Mock 

Orange (Philadelphus coronarius); 2, Viburnum macrooe- 

phalum ; 3, Berberidopsis oorallina.- Rectory, Southport 

-Tulip-Tree (Llriodendron tuliplferum). 

Names of fruits.— Dr. R. U. Ronayne.— Apples: 

Blenheim Orange; 2, Downton Pippin. Pears: 1, 

Flemish Beauty; 2, Styrian, or Keele Hall Beurrd.- 

F. W. P ., Dublin. — Pear, Flemish Beauty ; Apple, 

Bedfordshire Foundling.- J. Swingler.—Pear, Beurr* 

Ranee. - Richd. E. Batten, Guernsey.— Large Pear, 

Duchessed’Angoulftme ; Small Pear, Fondante d’Automne. 

- J. Dugan .—Apple, Yorkshire Beauty.- E. E. W.— 

Pears, probably Reurrd Ranoe; send again when ripe. 

- S. H. Dawes, HiUington. — 1, Pear, Fondante 

d’Automne. Apples: 2, Royal Codlin; 8, Old Hawthornden. 

- W. M.— Pears: 6, Not recognised : 6, Brown Beund; 

7, Marie Louiee; 8, Probably Catillac; 9, Fondante 

d’AutomDe.- IF. T. Wakeford.—Tear, Beurrd Bose.- 

W. Welch.— Apple: Emperor Alexander.- Skisdon. — 

Apples: 1, Gravenstein; 2, Fearn’s Pippin ; 8, Catshead 
4, Lemon Pippin. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tea Rose.—Apply to any of the nurserymen who adver¬ 
tise Roeee In this paper.- Marie de Guibe .—Apply to 

B. 8. Williams, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper 

Holloway, London, N.- Triangle, Sow*.—Apply to a 

chemist or herbalist.- Nephaliet.— Better plant some 

young healthy Rhododendrons now.- J. Isles.— Consult 

our advertising columns.- West Midland .—Prince of 

Wales Plum in a good season is an exoellent kitchen variety. 
—J. G. H.—yfe know of no book that would answer 
your purpose.- Bluebell .—Apply to T. fit Ware, Hals 
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6827. —An allotment question. —In 
reply to “Tile House Wood,” I am afraid he 
and his fellow-allotment holders cannot claim 
any compensation for any improvements whioh 
they have made on the allotment land. The 
Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensation 
for Crops Act, 1887, secures compensation to 
allotment holders for “(1) Crops, including fruit 
growing upon the holding in the ordinary coarse 
of cultivation, and for fruit-trees and fruit- 
bushes growing thereon which have been planted 
by the tenant with the previous consent, in 
writing, of the landlord. 2. For labour expended 
upon, and for manure applied to, the holding 
since the taking of the last crop therefrom, in the 
anticipation of a future crop. 3. For drains, 
and for any out-buildings, pigsties, fowlhonses, 
or other structural improvements made by the 
tenant upon his holding with the written con¬ 
sent of his landlord.” A glance through the 
above list will show that there are two things for 
which a tenant may claim compensation without 
having made any previous arrangement with 
his landlord. First, he can insist upon being 
paid for any crops which may be growing upon 
the holding in the ordinary course of cultivation r 
such, for example, as Strawberry-beds, Aspara' 
gus-beds, winter Onions, and the like. Secondly, 
if before notice was given the tenant had dug over 
his Bean land with a view of growing Wheat next 
vear, or if he had manured his land since the tak¬ 
ing of the last crop, he could sustain a claim for 
compensation. But, as regards permanent im¬ 
provements, such as planting or building, he 
must be able to show his landlord’s written 
consent to the improvements being made, or his 
claim will fall to the ground. The Allotments 
Act of last year does not encourage the principle 
of compensation for permanent improvements 
amongst allotment tenants, for it gives the 
tenant liberty to remove any building or any 
fruit-trees or other buBhes. I have no doubt 
Lord Windsor would allow any of his allotment 
holders to remove whatever they like as regards 
buildings, frnit-trees, or hedgerows ; but I do 
not think he would entertain the idea of 
giving compensation for any improvements 
made, because it seems to me no legal 
claim for such exists. He treated nis 
tenants fairly at first by allowing them the use 
of the land for a year rent-free, and now, it 
should be remembered, he does not gain any¬ 
thing by the improvements, for the land will 
not De cultivated hereafter. It is, neverthe¬ 
less, a hard case, especially in times when one 


BEDS* 

5714.— Candy for bees.—Candy to feed 
bees on in winter is made in the following 
Into about three-quarters of a pint 


sugar; the whole is kept boiling, and to prevent 
burning is continually stirred. To test when it 
is done a little is dropped upon a plate; if it 
sets tolerably bard on becoming cool, the sauce¬ 
pan is removed from the fire, and the stirring 
cont inue d till the candy begins to set; it is then 
poured upon paper placed in saucers. It veiy 
quickly becomes hard and ready for UBe, and is 
placed, paper upwards, upon the frames, and 
covered with the qnilt. Another candy, which 
is more easily consumed by the bees, on acoount 
of its containing more water than the above, is 
made by boiling 10 lb. of sugar in 3 pintado! 
water for about ten minutes, and then placing 
the saucepan in cold water, and stirring the 
syrup until it becomes consolidated, when it can 
be rolled into cakes. A candy, still softer, can 
be made by adding finely-powdered loaf sugar 
to honey, and working them together till they 
become a stiff, doughy mass, of the consistency 
•f putty.—S. S. G. 

“ Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Part#.— 

Price Bd.; post free, Id. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly Parts.- This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In thu 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it u mo* 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price la. 6 d.; post free. Is. 9a. 

“ Farm and Home ” Monthly Parts. — This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Paris, *• 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous toths 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd .; post free, 7a. 

“ Hardy Flowers. "—Giving descriptions of upward* 

S f thirteen hundred of the most ornamental epoeies .w* 
ireetions for their arrangement, culture, die. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 8 d. 

“TheGarden Annual and Directory ” for 1889 
will contain a Complete List qf Gentlemen’s Seats, iwtr 
Names and Gardeners; List of the Nursery Trade, iruA 
a new List qf the American Trade. All changes 
address , with applications for advertising spaces, to be 
sent at once to the Editor of the “ Garden Annual ,” Mr. 
James Flood, 37, Southampton Street, Strand ; .London. 

87. Boushampson-esrert. Strand, W.Q. 


DOUBLE WHITE NARCISSUS. 

Fine for catting, Bweet-seented, should be in every gardeo- 
Good flowering bulbs, IS for 9d., 25 for Is. 3d., 50 for ft., 
100 for 3s. 6d.* free. SINGLE WHITE, very pretty, sums 


QPRING FLOWERS.—Special Cheap Offer.- 
Bit, as regards permanent im-1 ESS* 

- , -- J ‘-l gweet W ih iamg) Dianthus, and Snapdragons, very be* 

strains, all Is. 3d. per 100. Clove-scented Pinks. Yellow 
AlvMum, Brouipton Stocks, Columbines, new yellow, at, 
Delphiniums, and mixed Violas, all 9d. per doz. white Pm*. 
Mrs. Sinking, ls._per do*. All good hardy plants free by 
Parcel Poet .—J OHN NORFOLK, Wilburton. Kly,Cambs_ 

0Q QQO ROSES ON OWN ROOTS. —Strong 


AURICULAS. 

A splendid lot of choice, mixed varieties. Plant now to 
ensure an abundance of flowers in spring, la. per dozen, * 
for Is. 9d., 50 for 3s. 3d. Larger plants 2s. and 3s. per down. 

W. * J. BIRKENHEAD, SALE. 


trees, 6, 2s. 6d.; 4s. 6d. dozen, car. paia. 
M. Kiel, Glolre, France, Carrifcre, Lombard. Malmauoc, 
Nlphetos. Ac. List free. 10 Hardy Climbers, 2 Clematis. 
2 Roses, 2 Honeysuckle*. 2 Jasmines, 2 Ampelopeis, ft. «-• 
12 Irish Ivies, strong plants. Is. 9d.; 6 Lavender boshsa 
Is. (£?; )2 Sweet Briers, ft.; 6 Deutiia gracHla. l*M.ri 
Tritoma Uvaria (Torch Lily), ft. 6 Climbing Roses, 2s. 34. 
—F. BATEMA N, Weston Nursery, Clewedon. _. 

■ROUBLE VIOLETS, bloom all winter in 
U frames " See articles on Violets, Oct. IS.**—Marie Louiee 
and Neapolitan, blue, Comte deBr^a, white. Not small 
plants, but grand clumps in bud, ft. 6a. do*., on rail, 3s. 64. 
So*., post free. Mr. O. Porre, Jun., Northiam Oct. gMayi 
—“ Admirable plants, just suited for framework. — W. SHEP¬ 
PARD, S eedsman, Hounslow, Middlesex. _ 

TROUBLE WHITE (Gardenia) NARCISSUS. 

1/ —Extra large flowering bulbs, 25, 1*. 3d. Pheasant^ 

Narcissus, extra large flowering butt* 25, *■». 

same as hist week. Carnation seedlings, 20, la. Chows 

double Hollyhocks, mixed colours, grand rooU, 2* 6d. doa, 

aU port free.—W. SHEPPARD, Seedsman. Hounslow, 

Middlesex. 
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treatment of .. ..473 

469 Coleus .469 

Conservatory, height of 474 

470 Ciocusee from seed .. 473 
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Heaths, best hardy, the 471 
Ivy on and under trees.. 471 
Leaf-mould .. .. 474 

Lillum aura turn .. .. 474 
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soil .473 
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Peaches, pruning .. 470 
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Questions and answers . 477 
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Week's work, the ooming 469 
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BOSES. 

ROSES FOR MASSING. 

The Rose-planting season is again with ns, and 
as usual, there will soon be myriads of Rose-treee 
planted, either in the extension of existing 
rosaries or in the formation of new ones. Ai 
usual, too, most of them will probably be 
planted in the conventional straight rows at 
equal distances from each other, the trees equi¬ 
distant in the rows, with the possible culminat¬ 
ing contingency of innumerable varieties planted 
singly, instead of bold groups of a few well- 
selected sorts. There is no doubt that for the 
exhibitor to whom time is often a most vital 
consideration, and who has frequent Occasion 
rapidly to compare large numbers of blooms 
these rectilinear Rose plantations are the 
simplest and most convenient; but where exhi¬ 
bition is not the only object, and where Roses 
are planted for the beautifying of the garden, 
this geometric arrangement is entirely inexcus¬ 
able. In the first place, it is rarely necessary 
that the Rose beds should be formal ; but even 
if there should be an unavoidable formality 
about them, it is quite unnecessary that the 

? lants in them should be formally arranged. 

he great object m planting a Rose garden 
should bo to group together a sufficient number 
of plants of any variety to display the character 
of that particular Rose to the best advantage, 
and, as hardly any Roses are exactly similar in 
habit and stature, it is impossible that the 
planting of all sorts of varieties at equal dis¬ 
tances in straight lines can be otherwise than 
formal and ineffective. The mixing together of 
solitary individuals of different varieties should 
be as far as possible avoided, but from half-a- 
dozen upwards of dwarf plants of the same 
Rose should be planted together, not all in a 
straight row, but arranged bo that when they 
are at their best they may just meet eaoh other 
and make a group completely covering the 
ground. ** 

Of coune, it does not follow that the varieties 
most prized by the exhibitor, who estimates a 
Rose s merit solely by its individual flowers, will 
be the most valuable for making beautiful 
group* i n the garden, for which purpose the 
additional qualifications of a free and hand¬ 
some habit of growth, of freedom of flowering, 
of blooms borne erect and perpetually produced 
throughout the season, are of the utmost im- 
portance ; but, nevertheless, the majority of the 
exhibitors greatest treasures will also be found 
to be among the best and most beautiful for 
making striking masses in the garden ; and any¬ 
one who is now about to plant Roses, and is 
anxious to make the best and most persistent 
display, will do well to plant groups of not less 
than six dwarf trees on Brier cuttings or seed- 
ling stocks of eaoh of any of the following Tea- 
scented varieties— 

Marie Van Houtte naturally heads the list, 
as from the great beauty and vigour of the plant, 
and from the profusion and constancy with which 
its charming lemon-yellow, peach-tipped flowers 
are produced, it is unsurpassed, if not unsurpa - 
able. The flower is beautiful in all 
whether quite as a bud/wfth itg lemp 
Digitized by 



marked with bright crimson where it has been 
sun-painted between the sepals; or In the most 
perfect phase of its development, when, deep- 
petalled and faultless in form, its combination of 
yellow and peach is irresistible ; or when, full 
blown, it becomes entirely suffused with ten- 
derest rose, like a soft cloud in the east at 
sunset. The plant rarely gets disfigured by 
mildew, and, in fact, this is one of the chief 
excellences of the Tea-scented Roses as a class 
for making effective Rose masses in the garden— 
that they continue growing and full of foliage, 
when Hybrids are often stopped and flowerless 
—frequently even leaflets—from mildew. More¬ 
over, their comparative freedom from this pest, 
and also the fact that it does not much matter 
how they are pruned, renders the Teas excep¬ 
tionally good subjects for beginners in Rose 
culture in the south of England to start with, 
for it appears impossible to prevent TeaB from 
growing and blooming by any method of prun¬ 
ing. If it is a hard winter the frost does all 
the necessary work, but if it be mild, and the 
shoots are not injured beyond the tips, fine 
blooms may be obtained whether the shoots are 
left almost their entire length, or whether they 
are pruned right down to the ground. In groups 
of dwarf plants, however, it is found more con¬ 
venient to prune hard, at any rate, for the first 
year or two, as then the growths are stouter, 
and carry the blooms better out of reach of the 
dirt in case of rain heavy enough to splash up 
the mud. The next best Tea for massing is the 

Hon. Edith Gifford, almost pure white in 
early summer, and white, with a blush centre, later 
in the season. The habit is not quite so strong 
as that of Marie Van Houtte, but it is erect and 
sturdy, with handsome dark-red stems and fine 
foliage ; it is extremely free-flowering, constant, 
and perpetual, and is unquestionably one of the 
great achievements of its celebrated raiser, 
Guillott, who has sent us many of our finest 
Tea-scented Roses. The flowers, whether large 
or small, are always well formed, and never fail 
to expand ; if the plants are but little pruned 
they will be covered with innumerable compara¬ 
tively small buds and blooms well adapted for 
bouquets ; but, if they are pruned hard, splendid 
blooms of great size will be easily obtained. 

Anne Ollivier is another magnificent Tea 
Rose which is quite indispensable in the garden, 
being of fine habit and great freedom. Its colour, 
generally a pale-flesh tint with a deep flush of 
bronzy-rose in the centre, is very variable and 
not easy to describe ; but its flowers are certain 
to be highly appreciated wherever it is planted 
in abundance, and whoever plants it is not in 
the least likely to fail of seeing it bloom in 
character. The Tea, however, that in a fine 
Beason probably produces more perfect blossoms 
than any other is 

Jean Ducher, also very variable in colour, 
but most constant in form. Its prevail¬ 
ing tint is a tawny or more or less coppery- 
yellow, and the strong, sturdy shoots carry the 
handsome blooms erect upon the plant and dis¬ 
play them to the best advantage. The habit 
of the plant is very vigorous, though not tall, 
and it is an early bloomer as well as a free 
autumnal. 

Madame Lambard, one of the few Tea-scented 
Roses that the famous Lacharme sent out, is 
worthy of its raiser’s reputation, and is still the 
best of the rosy-coloured Teas. Not unfre- 


quently during the early part of the summer no 
two flowers are exactly alike in colouring, 
though all are charming ; but in the autumn the 
rose-colour deepens and the blooms become more 
uniform in tint, while the abundance in which 
they are produced and the vigour of the distinct 
branching plant render the variety indispens¬ 
able. Its presence, moreover, affords a desir¬ 
able variation of colour in a collection of Tea 
Roses, among which good rose colours are as yet 
scarce. This fact would make the temptation 
to include the beautiful Grace Darling among 
the best six irresistible, but that the experience 
of another season has served to confirm the 
suspicion that this Rose, charming as it is with 
all its recommendations of hardiness, extra¬ 
ordinary freedom and continuity of blooming, 
complete distinctness and great beauty, cannot 
fairly be regarded as a pare Tea, but must take 
its place among the Hybrids. 

This being the case, the best variety to com¬ 
plete the half-dozen most valuable Teas for 
effective massing in the garden will probably be 
the fine golden-yellow Perle dee Jardins, a Rose 
which, even when not in flower, is still attrac¬ 
tive by reason of its handsome red stems and 
foliage. The blooms, though not so invariably 
reliable in summer as the above-named, are 
generally very striking, and are especially free 
and good in form in autumn, and the variety 
has an immense recommendation in being the 
only non-climbing Tea that has anything like 
the pure, rich colour of 

Marechal Niel. This list of Teas that 
are available for making an effective display 
in the garden could, of course, be greatly 
extended even without including those varie¬ 
ties whose effectiveness, in spite of their 
producing magnificent blooms, is marred 
by their pendulous habit; but the object 
is not mere variety, but to induce those who 
may be planting afresh to consider the desira¬ 
bility of broadening their effect by the arrange¬ 
ment in separate groups of a greater number of 
examples of a few carefully selected sorts instead 
of growing, all mixed together, a great number 
of kinds, each represented only by a single 
individual. 

The Teas aho are specially advocated because 
in addition to being the true autumnals, and 
comparatively exempt in the open from mildew 
and red rust, they will thrive on light and sandy 
soils far better than other Roses, and are there¬ 
fore better adapted for universal cultivation, 
except, perhaps, in the coldest parts of the mid¬ 
land ana northern districts in England. The 
ground, of course, must be deeply trenched, 
carefully drained, and well manured, and if a 
site can be chosen sheltered from the north and 
east, so much the better. Should the winter 
prove severe a few fronds of Bracken twisted 
among the plants afford all the necessary protec¬ 
tion from frost, and even this is rarely essential. 

There is no doubt that under such conditions 
by planting a dozen, or even half-a-dozen, dwarf 
trees on Brier cuttings or seedling stocks of each 
of Marie Van Houtte, Hon. Edith Gifford, Anne 
Ollivier, Jean Ducher, Madame Lambard, and 
Perle des Jardins, a display might be effected 
and a supply of bloom ensured throughout the 
season, even in a small garden, which would put 
to shame many a collection of infinitely greater 
extent, bnt composed of solitary examples of 
innumerable varieties. G. 
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5886.— Tea Hoses for market.— Your 
plan of growing these in the same house, the 
one to succeed the other, is, I should say, no; 
the best system you can adopt. The Roses must 
be grown in pots to allow of their being taken 
out when the Tomatoes are planted. They 
ought to come out by the end of March if you 
want to do well by the Tomatoes. If the latter 
are planted later than April, you will get but a 
short season. The plants being tender at that 
time they would have to be protected in some 
way until all danger of sharp frost is over. 
This, of course, can be done, but the labour 
involved must be taken 
into account. To make 
the Roses pay they would 
have to be grown very 
generously through the 
summer, put under glass 
early in September, and 
have a constant tempe¬ 
rature of from 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. from that time 
onwards so as to get them 
in bloom by the turn of 
the year cr even earlier, 
otherwise the season 
would be too short to be 
profitable. Ishould prefer 
Chrysanthemums, grow¬ 
ing the late-blooming 
white kinds, which are 
always in demand, and 
the house would be cleared 
quite early in the year, 
so that the Tomatoes 
might be got out by the 
beginning of March.— 

J. C. B. 

- Next to Marshal 

Niel, Niphetos is much 
the best and most saleable 
Rose for winter work, and 
nice blooms bring 6s. per 
dozen (wholesale) even in 
the London market, up 
to about the end of March 
or middle of April at 

least; this also forces better than almost auy other 
Rose. Other useful kinds are Catherine Mermet 
(flesh), Hom6re (blush), Innoeente Pirola (white), 
Isabella Sprunt (yellow), and Mdme. Falcot 
(apricot).—B. C. R. 

5860.— Treatment of a climbing Rose. 
—“Inverness” will obtain the best results by 
rooting out his climber or cutting it down to 
within 2 feet of the ground ; give it abundant 
nourishment and fresh earth, and bud the new 
shoots or most of them next summer with strong¬ 
growing sorts ; but, better still, put in its place 
Madame Isaac Perriere or W. Paul’s Climbing 
No. 2, and he will never repent the operation.— 
C. E., Lyme Reyvi. 

Oil.—Gloire de D\Jon Rose.— This Rose is quite 
hardy, and will be better without protection on a wall.— 
E. H. 

- This is the hardiest of the Tea Roses, and passes 

uninjured through severe winters that cut down most of 
the others. It would require no protection if grown on a 
west wall.— J. D. E. 

- No, your Rose-tree will not require any protection. 

Keep all the growth nailed to the wall during the winter, 
and it will take no harm from frost.— J. C. C. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

STEPHANOTIS FOR CUTTING. 

For purity, sweetness, consistence, and dura¬ 
bility Orange-blossom is nothing in comparison 
with Stephanolis. Seldom of the purest white 
(unless it be the double flowering variety), and 
always liable to be scattered into fragments by 
the advancement of the ovary, Orange-blossoms 
have little but association to commend them as 
cut flowers. But the Stephanotis—who can de¬ 
scribe the spotless purity and wax-like consis- 


5884 — Constructing: a Pern house.— 
I have a Fern house full north which gets no 
sun, but I have the means of heating it, if 
required. Until two months ago it was a green¬ 
house, but the plants did no good in it, so I 
decided to make a fernery of it. It is beautiful 
now, and better than any other I have seen. 
First, get the walls plugged, and lathe* nailed to 
them ; then boards to the lathes to allow air to 
pass behind to keep the walla dry ; then nail 
boards all over, and cover with Virgin Cork. 
My object was to cover the boards, and after¬ 
wards nail pockets on made of Cork. Had I 
another to make I should try nothing but pockets 
made of twisted Coik ; they are easy to fasten. 
Fill them with damp peat, Moss, and good soil 
Round the house is a rockery, 3 feet high, made 
of pretty lime stones, with Ferns between. I 
have seen wall pockets often, but unless they 
are very full the tile shows. If “ Tiny Tim ” 
lives near York or Thirsk I should be glad to 
Ehow him the house, and give him a list of my 
eighty Ferns.—FEr~ J — 
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of pure White Azaleas, finishing with a few 
Calanthes. The bunches of Stephanotis as they 
grow are mostly too large for bouquets. Three 
or four tubers, with a sprig of green, are 
sufficient. They must be mounted on wire, 
and the base of each bunch of flowers 
should have a tiny cushion of damp Moss to rest 
upon. So furnished there is hardly any limit to 
the durability of these flowers. I have known 
them to keep fresh and sweet for three weeks or 
more after they were cut and made up. The 
way to get a good supply of bloom is to plant 
several specimens in good turfy-loam and peat- 
soil, and let them ramble 
freely over the walls, ends, 
or roofs of warm houses. 
Although theplant blooms 
freely in pots it is difficult 
to get sufficient flowers 
from the limited areas of 
pot plants. There is, too, 
another reason for plant¬ 
ing out the Stephanotis 
and growing it loosely and 
almost untrained where 
practicable, and that is, 
we are enabled in that 
way to cut branches or 
sprays of it (see illustra¬ 
tion) of sufficient length 
for turning round the 
stems or handles, or hang¬ 
ing over the sides of large 
vases and baskets. Those 
who have once used it 
thus will say that in no 
other way can its full 
merit for cutting for room 
and table decoration be so 
fully exhibited. Though 
I have just given a strong 
opinion in favour of using 
large branches of Stepha¬ 
notis, where available, for 
decorative purposes, there 
are few flowers which look 
better when gathered 
simply in bunches and 
arranged in flat glass 
dishes, or slips with tiny 
bits of scarlet flowers or 
berries, such as those of 
Rivina humilis, or with 
blue flowers, and fringed 
slightly with brightly 
shining green foliage. 
Few flowers could look 
better lining, flanking, or 
encircling centre pieces, 
while none could be 
sweeter on the dinner- 
table than the Stepha¬ 
notis. D. 
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Out spray of Stephanotis floribunda (one-third natural s'ze). 


tence of its clustering tubes ? And the flowers 
are as durable as sweet, and seem made to fit 
into any niche or place where purity and fra¬ 
grance are wanted. Bunches of Stephanotis, set 
in their own leaves, running round tresses of 
black hair, would add a fresh charm to the 
Queen of Beauty herself. As for flowers for 
button-holes, three tubes of Stephanotis, backed 
against a glossy leaf, are perfection on a black 
coat. A wedding bouquet is required—it could 
be formed of Stephanotis alone, interspersed 
with green leaves ; but it would be better still 
were a white Camellia forthcoming for a centre, 
and three bunches of Stephanotis intermingled 
with spikes of Lily of the Valley, single flowers 


5787.— Repotting a 
Palm. —I should cer¬ 
tainly advise “Jamine” 
to wait until spring before 
repotting her plant of 
Latania borbonica. If it 
were going to be wintered 
in a warm greenhouse 
there would be no harm in 
repotting it now, as Palms 
are strong growers, and if 
the requisite temperature 
is accorded them they 
keep on growing all the 
year ; but plants to stand 
in dwelling rooms all the 
winter should be well- 
rooted before that season 
comes on, and if the pot bursts, put it in another 
as near the same size as possible, to last until the 
days are lengthening ; for if put into a pot much 
larger, with cold, inert soil about its roots, will 
be about the worst condition that can be for a 
plant that needs a temperature equal to our 
summer heat all the year round. Palms w’ill 
live in a temperature below’ 50 degs., but there 
are very few that will thrive, and certainly not 
Latania borbonica, for any length of time.— 

J. G. H. 

5732.— Pressing flowers.— In answer to 
this query I beg to offer the following instruc¬ 
tions. I received them from the late Curator of 
the Nantes of Natural History 
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(Franoe), and succeeded so well that some of my 
specimens were accepted to replace lees satisfac¬ 
tory ones in the museum. The following articles 
Will be required: Botanical blotting paper 
(grey), cotton wool or wadding (must contain no 
sulphur), a fine pair of scissors, a pair of forceps 
(dissecting or botanical), and a tine pen-knife. 
Instead of the latter I had a small scalpel, as I 
found it easier to use in delicate work. Some 

S ins, a camel's-hair brush, and a couple of darn- 
lg needles will also be useful—the latter for 
arranging the stamens, <fcc. The flowers must 
be gathered when dry; they must then be laid 
down in the desired form on a sheet of blotting- 
paper. Any thick, fleshy part must be cut away, 
only leaving the front. Shreds of cotton-wool 
or pieces of blotting-paper must be inserted 
wherever one portion of the flower touches or 
lies on another, and a pad of the wool must be 
placed in the heart of the flower to absorb all 
moisture. These must be changed twice a-day 
for a week, and then once daily for another 
week or ten days. Difficult specimens, such as 
Gentians, Orchids, &c., will require changing 
thrice daily at first. The object is to take away 
as much of the flower as is not required, and by 
skilful “ packing ” to introduce a pad that will 
absorb moisture in every part not touched by 
the outside sheets, these pads and the outside 
sheets to be changed frequently, and fresh ones 
used, so that all the moisture is thoroughly, but 
slowly, drawn out. The sheets must, of course, 
be kept under a weight, and at the end of twelve 
or fourteen days may be ironed with a cool iron ; 
this will extract any remaining moisture. By 
this means the colour may be most vividly pre¬ 
served, at the cost of some trouble ana a 
mechanical skill whioh, I think, can soon be 
gained. Should any further instructions be 
desired, I shall be happy to give them.— 
M. C. Balfour. 

6791.—Ants in a dwelling-house. — Lumps of 
camphor plaoed near the haunts of these insects will drive 
them away. I have tried this with great snooess in my 
larder and other places. —Cl. W. Botslbk. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract a from a garden diary from November 
10th to November 17<A. 

Plaoed under oover a number of standard Laurustinus in 
pots; they are well studded with incipient blossoms, and 
when plaoed in the conservatory they will soon expand. 
Removed the first batch of white Roman Hyaolnthe to the 
oonservatory ; they are very sweet, and are nioe for cut¬ 
ting. There are still a few nice blossoms on the Tea Roses 
planted out in the border. An old variety named Uoiret, 
a free grower, flowers with more than the average freedom 
of the raoe in winter; under glass then the blossoms are 
nearly quite white ; in the open air in summer they are 
pink coloured. Waabed paint and glass in early vinery, 
scrubbing and cleaning every part well, and whitewashing 
b»ck wall, for I believe in a olean start; well scrubbed the 
rods with soap and warm water, and tied them up to the 
wires. Examined ineide borders and found them quite moist 
enough, as I gave a good eo&kiDg just as the leaves were 
changing oolour. I have a set of Vines in pots whioh will 
be started in a brisk temperature about the first of De¬ 
cember. They oooupy a low, lean-to pit, or sunken house, 
the kinds being Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling. 
These are the best for pot culture for early foroing. Potted 
a number of young Plum-trees received from the nursery 
or the orohard-house. Plums are so useful for pot oulture 
it has been decided to inorease the stock of plants. The 
Transparent Gage does well with me ; Coe’s Golden Drop 
also is an exoellent Plum for late work, very rarely failing 
to bear a full orop. The young plants are firmly potted In 
10-inch pots, using only rich, turfy loam. 1 can use stimu¬ 
lant when the plants require it. For the present they will 
be plunged in dry leaves, Just to shelter the pots from frost. 
Root formation will begin immediately. Commenced 
pruning bush fruits. I like to get this work forward as 
soon as the leaves fall; there is always work enough in 
other directions after Christmas. Tne trees when pruned 
will be syringed with a composition of lime and soot, mixed 
in a solution of Giaburet compound. I have always found 
this prevent bud-eating, but perhaps my birds are not so 
ravenous as they are in some places. If it should be 
necessary after Christmas the syringing will be repeated. 
The mixture is useful as a cleansing agent, even where the 
bird plague does not exist. Made up a hotbed for Aspara¬ 
gus. The roots grown for foroing are never out from at all 
rill forced. A certain number of rows are sown annually 
in March. The young plants are duly thinned ont when 
large enough to handle; they are afterwards well cultivated 
without transplanting for three, or sometimes four, years, 
and are then ready for forcing. This is a better plan 
where a regular supply of foroed Asparagus is required 
than foroing old beds. The root a are plaoed dose together 
on the hotbed, and covered 6 laches deep with light soil. 
A good watering of warm liquid-manure is given, the lights 
are closed down, a watoh-stiok is plaoed in the oentre light, 
and the frame is matted up till the grass appears, when air 
is given. The stick is tried occasionally to see that the 
heat in the bed does not rise above 85 degs., but this does 
not happen if the bed has been properly put together. 
Earthed-up early Cabbage plants on border. A line of 
earth on each side shelters them from odd winds. Planted 
a few Cucumber seeds for early spring work. I geoerally 
•tart a house just after Christmas, and the seeds rown now 
will form strong plants by that time. The eseds ire sown 
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in small pots singly, and plunged in a gentle bottom heat 
near the glass. Telegraph is the variety always relied on 
for this sowing. Some of the earliest plants of Dendrobium 
nobile are opening their flowers. A number of these are 
grown. They are liked because they oan be moved to the 
conservatory or to the drawing-room for a few days without 
injury. Trenohed and ridged-up vacant land in kitchen 
garden. Turned over compost heaps, and adding to these 
as muoh as possible to be in readiness to go on the land 
when the frost oomee by-and-bye. Manured those flower 
beds which are at a distance from the house, and therefore 
will remain vacant till spring. Stirred the soil among the 
beds of Pansies, Violas, ana other spring flowers. Lifted 
the named Hollyhocks, potting them and placing them in 
oold pit. Until I adopted this plan I lost many plants In 
winter. 


Stove. 

Winter-flowering plants—Poineettlas.— ‘The 
time of these plants flowering depends, to some extent, on 
the way they have been treated during the summer and 
the amount of heat they have had through the autumn. 
Where they were struck early, and have been kept in a 
warm stove, the bracts will now hsve attained their full 
size; after they have reaohed this state, if there ie the 
means of keeping them eomewhat oooler, with a drier 
atmosphere, they will keep fresh longer. The flowering of 
Poinsetdas may be retarded so as to have them in bloom 
as late as February ; to oome in at that time they should 
have been struok late, and have not had more heat during 
the autumn than was neoeseary to keep them healthy; 
this should be ooatinued. With a night temperature of 
65 degs. to 68 degs. they will move slowly. Treated in this 
way the roots must be kept drier, for sensitive as these 
plants at all times are of having any exoese of moisture at 
(heir roots they are still more eo when cooler than they 
like. 

Euphorbia jacqulniee flora. — To induoo this 
Euphorbia to produoe its brilliant eoarlet flowers in the beet 
oonditlon It must have a briek stove heat. As before 
advised, ihe plants, during the time they are making their 
growth, require to be kept with their heads olose to the 
glass, and to be regularly supplied with manure-water. 
Now, when the floweis are in oourse of formation, it ie 
equally important that they have ail the light that can be 
given them, without which the bloom will be deficient in 
colour, and alike wanting in enduranoe, especially when 
used in a cut state. Where required, a portion of the stock 
may be kept bock for later flowering. They will bear a 
night temperature of about 55 degs. to 58 degs., but when 
the heat is as low as this the soil must have no more water 
than neoeseary to prevent the leaves flagging. Treated in 
this way the flowers will oome on slowly, not opening 
before March; the sprays will not be eo large as if the 
plants had more heat, but the colour will be more intense. 

Stephanotla.— Amateurs who do not happen to have 
a house or pit that is kept during the winter at more than 
an intermediate temperature may grow this favourite 
alimber, the flowers of whioh are so much prized, as It can 
be safely wintered in a night temperature of 60 degs., 
providing the plants have been grown through thesummer 
close to the glass, with no more heat than was requisite to 
keep them moving freely. In a temperature such os 
named the soil should be allowed to get almost dry, being 
careful that this is not carried eo far as to cause the leaves 
to (hrivel. It may be well to give a word of advice respect¬ 
ing this Stephanotie to those who have not had muoh 
experience with it. There must be no attempt at pruning 
or shortening back the shoote before growth again begins 
to move, os whatever reduction is made in the shoots will 
have the effect of reduoing the quantity of bloom. Any 
cutting in that is required to keep the plants within the 
limits of the epece they are wanted to fill should be deferred 
until after the blooming is over before the top growth has 
begun. The plants should now, when the growth is com¬ 
pleted, be thoroughly cleaned from Insects, especially if 
they are affected with mealy-bug or brown scale, as, where 
these inseots are present in any appreciable quantities, 
they leave a dirty deposit on the leaves which, if not 
removed, causes them to decay before their natural time. 
Wash with, or dip in, a strong solution of inseotioids; if 
this is done whilst the plants are at rest the solution may 
be used in a stronger state than they would bear when 
growing. 

Palms.—Any of the kinds of Palma that will do with 
a greenhouse temperature during the summer and early 
autumn months, but require a little more heat in winter, 
must at once be moved to warmer quarters. Though they 
will not immediately show the effects of being too oold 
they may suffer to an extent that will cause their death. 

Coleus.— Unless where unusually large specimens are 
wanted it is best to keep only small, newly-struok plants 
through the winter. Cuttings that were put in this 
autumn will now require potting off ; 8-inch pots will be 
large enough for them until spring. Turfy loam, with 
some leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand, is the most 
suitable material to grow them in. The little plants should 
be stood where they will have plenty of light, as, though 
they will not make muoh growth for some time yet, to 
keep them oompact and short jointed they require all the 
light that oan be given them. Pinch out the tops as soon 
as the growth begins to move. An ordinary stove tempera¬ 
ture is necessary to keep Ooleus in good condition during 
the winter. Where the stock of any variety is deflolent 
cuttings may still be put in ; it is better at this time of the 
year to strike them separately in small pots, os then there 
is no need to shift them for some time after they are rooted. 

Greenhouse. 

Salvias.—Where (he three scarlet, blue, and pink kinds 
that were recommended early In the spring have been 
grown they will now be found effective. When mixed with 
Chrysanthemums the distinct habit of growth and the 
oolours of the flowers of the Salvias do muoh, in sufficient 
numbers, to relieve the sameness which Chrysanthemums 
present when grouped alone. As soon ss the Salvias have 
done blooming it is best to discard all, exoept as many of 
each variety as are neoeseary to produoe cuttings. These 
should be out back freely, and put in a house or pit where 
they oan have an intermediate temperature. Here they 
will break and make shoots that oan be struck towards 
spring. The late-flowering varieties of Salvia, such as S. 
geen era flora, should now have ordinary greenhouse : 
warmth, whioh is all they require to bring them into bloom 1 


at the time whsn thsir flowers will be the moss useful. If 
the plants are large In proportion to ths pots they oooupy 
it will be necessary to give them manure-water onoe a 
fortnight, as the roots will have drawn muoh of the nutri¬ 
ment from the soil. 

Chrysanthemums.— Amongst the large number of 
varieties of these plants now in cultivation there is enough 
difference in their time of flowering to admit of a succession 
in bloom up to the end of January. In most coses the 
flowering is later than usual. The principal lot of the 
large-flowered varieties will now be in bloom, and if the 
weather is at all damp a little heat should be turned on 
daily, giving air in proportion at the same time. This is 
necessary to dispel damp. Late varieties that have been 
especially prepared for blooming after the beginning of the 
new year by shortening the branohes back in summer will 
now have set their flowers. The newly-formed buds oome 
on much slower than those of the earlier section, but as 
soon as they are os large as Peas they should be thinned 
out. To obtain full-sized flowers the plants should not be 
allowed to carry so many as the earlier-bloomed section, 
and avoid crowding the plants too dose together: standing 
them so cloee as to prevent enough light reaching them on 
all sides has a bad effeot at all times, but it has a worse 
influence in winter than when there is more length of day¬ 
light. Manure-water is necessary, but now when the 
growth is so muoh slower than earlier in autumn, when 
the weather was warm, It must be given in a weaker state, 
and in lees quantities. Mildew must be diligently looked 
after, as if it attacks the leaves it will quickly destroy 
them. Dust with sulphur on the first appearance of the 
parasite. Plants of the early autumn-flowering varieties 
that have done blooming should be out down and stoed 
in a cold frame, where they cin be protected in the event 
of frost. In this way they will produoe plenty of cuttings, 
whioh will be ready for putting la to strike next month. 
They must not be neglected with water, to keep the young 
growth moving. It is also requisite to see that they are 
free from aphides. 

Mijmonette.— Where large plants, or, as they are 
usually called, Tree-Mignonette, are grown from seed sown 
In spring the roots will now have fully oocupied the soil 
in tne pots in whioh they are to flower. To give ths 
neoeseary strength, and to keep the leaves from turning 
the objectionable yellow t*nt that they often assume, 
manure-water should be given frequently. Where the 
small-pot system of cultivation is adopted the plants 
intended to bloom early In spriDg will soon require moving 
to the pots in whioh they are to flower. When grown 
singly, 5-inch pots will be large enough. As soon after 
stopping os the plants have broke and made shoots an inch 
or two long, train them out horizontally, so os to make 
them bushy. Directly the plants raised from later sowings 
are large enough pinch out the tops. Where possible, the 
stock should he kept in a temperature of 46 degs. in the 
night. This will bring them on In size muoh faster than 
if they are wintered oooler. Thomas Baimkb. 


Outdoor Garden. 

A good deal of sweeping and tidying up will now be 
required if the place ia to be neat and orderly. Weeds I 
hate, but falling leaves are natural at this season, and the 
constant efforts which are mode in some places to gather 
up each os it falls is bordering on the absurd. It may be 
bid taste, perhaps, but I like occasionally to tee the leaves 
chevying each other like things of life along the walks or 
across the lawn. This is a good season for making new 
walks or repairing old ones. A worn path where ths 
puddles of water stand in the winter is always an eyesore. 
A little fresh gravel plaoed on will mend matters, or if the 
surface is broken up with a fork and rearranged, and a 
heavy roller passed over it, it will be as good as new again. 
The planting of deciduous trees and shrubs may be done 
now, as everything is favourable for their removal. Lilaoe, 
Thorns (especially Paul’s double scarlet', Magnolias, 
Siberian Crabs, and some of the highly-colouied Apples are 
suitable for planting in sheltered parts of the shrubbery or 
lawn. The Guelder Rose and the Almond, whioh is so 
beautiful in early spring, should receive more attention, 
and among trees of larger growth which Bhould be 
hunted up now are the Tulip-tree, Maiden-hair-tree, the 
Catalpa, and the scarlet Horse-Chestnut. The Venetian 
Sumaoh is a ohoice thing for a sheltered spot on the lawn, 
and the Tamarisk makes a charming duster of green 
foliage by the side of a path, or in front of a group of 
choice shrubs to tone down the harshness of tne line. 
Lawns for tennis may be laid down, and if worms are likely 
to give trouble spread an inch of coal-ashes just over the 
surfaoe before laying down the turf. It is not often that the 
worms are daring enough to face a layer of coal-ashes, and 
if they do struggle through it they will not oare to return 
by the same way. Everybody plants Roses nowadays, and 
there is no month so good as November for the work, but 
I would rather wait till March than plant in baoly prepared 
solL 

Fruit Garden. 

Top-dress old trees with decayed turf and manure. If 
they nave any useful work in them this will bring it out. 
If they ate not worth this trouble grub them up. Anything 
is better than the do-nothing eystem so commonly practised. 
In doing the renovatory worse remove the soil from the 
surfaoe, place on the oompost, and return a part of the 
old soli, but soatter the remainder over the adjoining land. 
To go a little more into details, here, I will say, is an old 
Apple tree; it bears freely enough, but the Apples are 
small, poor, and unhealthy looking. The tree is not 
absolutely worn out, or it would not bear so freely, but it 
badly wants help—is., it requires nourishing food—this is 
what a tree doctor would advise if oonsulted about the case 
—and 6 inches or so of good, rioh compost, half rich 
manure and the other half turfy loam, laid down against 
Its roots, will give it a renewal of life. The pruning of 
Gooseberries may or may not be done now, aoooidtng to 
circumstances. If the birds are numerous, and one does 
not oare about the trouble of combating them, delay the 
pruning till March, and see what the birds oan spare. I 

R refer pruning them now, or as soon as the leaves are all 
lirly down, and washing the trees with lime and soot, 
mixed with soft-soap to increase its adhesive power. The 
wash may perhaps need repeating, but even then it is a 
cheap remedy. In pruning Gooseberries do not spur in 
muoh ; thiu out sufficiently to let in air and sunshine, but 
do not shorten mere than is neoetsary to secure a « rtain 
amount of symmetry. In a gimiol way Gooseberries are 
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pruned too mnoh to obtain m heavy a crop aa the boahee 
are capable of bearing. Red and White Currants should 
be spurred in, and the centres cleared, but Black Currants 
bear on the young wood, and should not be spurred at all, 
but thinned out to induoe young shoots to spring out 
annually to take the plaoe of those old branches whioh are 
cut away. In planting fruit-trees have a number of 
serviceable labels at band to replace the parchment or linen 
labels from the nursery. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Onions sown in August may be transplanted now or in 
February. The land should be in good oondition to grow 
good bulbs. Spinach also may be transplanted now. 
Should there be any necessity for increasing the extent of 
the crop, I have, when neoessary, transplanted the thin¬ 
nings at this season with good results. It is time all root 
crops, except thoee whioh keep best in the land, such as 
Parsnips and Salsafy, were taken up and stored. It is a 
good plan to take up some Horseradish and lay in some 
convenient spot where it will be always accessible in bad 
weather. Roots of Chioory and Dandelions may be planted 
in boxes or pots, and plaoed in the Mushroom-house, or in 
some plaoe where the light oan be kept from it. The 
Dandelion especially makes a very wholesome salad plant 
in its blanched condition. Roots dug up from the wayBide 
may be utilised in this way. All works of improvement, 
suob as draining, trenching, &o., may, with advantage, 
be done now. Materials for the protection of tender 
vegetables should also be provided in the event of severe 
frost setting in. Celery will require attention in this 
respeot, for, although hardy enough if planted on the 
surface of the land and left to fight its own battle, when 
highly manured and blanched, its character is changed, 
and severe frost destroys it, if exposed. Most of the winter 
greens would be benefited by rain, for the long spell of dry 
weather has made the land very hard and dry, and checked 
growth. Forced vegetables, suoh as Seakale, Asparagus, 
and Frenoh Beans, will soon be in demand now. These, 
with Mushrooms, are high-class seoond oourae vegetables. 
The easiest way to foroe Seakale is to lift it, and either 
plant the roots, after trimming them a little, in boxes or 
pots, and place them in some dark plaoe where there is a 
genial temperature, or else plant them in one of the bays 
in the Mushroom-house. I have forced it well in a warm 
pit, filled nearly to the top with warm manure. The air 
must be sweet and genial. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden, 
Herbaceous Calceolarias, raised from seed sown in June, 
July, or August, are now growing freely, and must not be 
allowed to become crowded in the boxes. Unless sown 
very early, and intended for the production of large 
specimen plants in the spring, these charming plants 
usually winter better in boxes than in pots, and if not 

S jtted off singly until February, or even the early part of 
arch, will make fine flowering examples in 0-inch or 
7-inoh sizes the same spring. Although they are safer, on 
the whole, in a low temperature, with an airy and moist 
atmosphere about them, yet if backward or sluggish, they 
will now grow faster in a genial warmth of '60 degs. to 
60 degs., but under such circumstances abundance of light 
Is an absolute necessity, a shelf near the glass being by far 
the best place for them. Atmospheric moisture must also 
be abundant, and great care exercised to banish green-fly 
from the plants on its first appearance. These Caloeolarios 
are among the very best of town plants, and if kept clean, 
healthy, and growing—well looked after, in fact, in all 
re#pects—they can be grown and flowered admirably 
almost anywhere. The shrubby kinds are also very gay 
and useful, and even more easily managed ; such as Golden 
Gem and Aurea fioribunda being especially desirable; 
while the old Sultan and Sparkler, Ac., form, when well 
done, very handsome objects. Ferns of the hardier and 
more vigorous greenhouse varieties will generally be 
found to succeed where, from want of sunshine, impure air, 
aud so forth, hardly anything else would exist. If pro¬ 
perly attended to as regards heat and moisture, many 
varieties will be found to afford excellent results, and many 
a small London nursery Is mode to pay by growing suoh 
Ferns as the varieties of Pteris, Adiantums, Lomarias, Ac., 
where flowering plants would not meet their expenses, 
exoept, perhaps, just in the height of summer. For a cool 
house a collection of choice hardy Ferns in pots, if well 
cared for, will often afford more satisfaction than almost 
anything else, and many of these are certainly very lovely. 
In conjunction with the more tender kinds many Palms 
may be grown tolerably well, and with some Dracaenas, 
Ficus of sorts, Cyperus, foliage Begonias, Ac., a charming 
display may be made with this class of subjects alone. 

___ B. C. B. 

5730.—Carnations for exhibition.— 

I notice a very fine selection of 12 bizarre Carna¬ 
tions by “ J. D. E. f ” in Gardening, Oct. 27th, 
page 444. I would just add a word as to two of 
the sorts named : Joseph Crossland, S.B., I 
think will be difficult to obtain, if obtainable at 
all yet. Should this prove the case, Mars or 
George or Fred might be substituted for it. 
Among the P. P.B. ’s given, Mrs. Gorton is doubt¬ 
less a missprint for Miss Gorton, as Mrs. Gorton 
is a crimson bizarre, and of rather variable 
quality. Miss Gorton, though a fine flower, is not 
generally a very thriving sort. The raiser tells me 
he has lost it, and the plants of it I have from the 
north are far from vigorous and very different 
from what usually come from the same source. 
I think I should recommend a beginner rather to 
take Harrison W eir, a variety of first-class and 
constant excellence, and as vigorous as can be. 
Wm. Skirving is the finest of the P.P.B.’s, and 
no list is complete without it; but the grower 
will need to be watchful for the maggot, which 
infests this sort, I chink, more than any other. 
Sometimes it may be found under whitey-brown 
patches on the leaver s* others in thf small side 
Digitized by t^i OQQl£ 


growths whioh spring from the stem, when its 
presence is betrayed by the pallid, sickly look of 
the grass. The essential thing is to get hold of 
the creature before it has time to get into the 
heart of the plant, as in such cases it destroys 
all chance of bloom for the following season.— 
M. R. . _ 

FRUIT. 

5874. —Forming' an orchard.—This is as 
serious an undertaking as it is interesting, and 
there is no enterprise in horticulture more so. 
“ T. G. V.” is not so explicit but that he leaves 
much for conjecture. Does “small quantity” 
mean acres, roods, or poles? If “ light soil” is 
a deep sandy loam or alluvial soil, the task is 
comparatively- easy. The land should be double 
trenched, aud well manured in the trenches, so 
as not to plant in manure bnt on manure. If the 
season that follows the planting proves dry, 
there will be little or no check. If the soil is 
shallow and the subsoil hungry and coarse, or 
a deep clay, an orchard will never be formed. 
What is meant by “overgrown with small 
trees ?” If these are growing on the piece, the 
labour and provision of new soil would be in. 
excess of any probable good results—if they 
surround it, there is little hope. But as there 
are two ways for forming an orchard, one for 
great trees, under which cattle may graze, and 
another for small compact trees, where cattle 
could not or should not enter, this may be the 
best mode to adopt. Yet even in this case the 
work should be undertaken honestly, and the 
superstructure he raised on a thoroughly good 
foundation. Every root now there must be 
removed, and the whole well broken up to a 
depth of 2 feet, casting in as the work proceeds 
any good soil, not omitting an abundance of old 
brick foundation rubbish, free from wood, well 
broken up, and well mixed with other soil; 
otherwise well-burnt clay and gravel stone, if 
that is not in the soil. If there are large flints 
crack them up; then double trench with manure. 
In choice of plants, ascertain what sorts flourish 
best in the neighbourhood. Let the varieties be 
as few as possible, aud none of these to exceed 
the others in freedom and strength of growth. 
It would be easy to name six sorts, but so much 
depends on the kinds that do well in a locality. 
Ten feet apart will be a sufficient distance, or 
even 8 feet, if the plants selected are upright 
growers, and are kept so pruned and so con¬ 
stantly in bearing that they make no naked 
limbs. Now as to bearing : A good crop is 
uncommon chiefly because trees are not kept in 
bearing by judicious pruning and constant 
supplies of nourishment; if well-fed they will 
start into growth early and well, and will 
therefore not only bear, but ripen buds for next 
year before surprised by early winter frost. The 
clean stem may be 5 feet from the ground, and 
the bearing wood should commence at once. It 
would be well to sow no Grass the first season, 
but keep the ground clean and open ; and, if 
afterwards sown, it should be with choice seed of 
small growth—no Clover. If ever out, it must 
lie and rot where it falls. This it not an 
exhaustive chapter of advioe, but may be found 
useful. The present oondition of the orchards 
of England is both lamentable and disgraoefnl. 
—C. K., Lyme Regis. 

-The land sloping to the south-west would 

be an excellent position, and it may not require 
draining; that must be ascertained, as drain¬ 
ing is the first step, if the process is necessary. 
Clear off all the small trees and trench the ground 
at least IS inches deep. Apples are the most 
useful fruits, and best adapted to send to market. 
The best dessert varieties are : Court Pendu 
Plat, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Golden Knob, Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, Pearmain (Adams’), Pear- 
main (Worcester), Kerry Pippin, King of the 
Pippins, Quarrenden, Yellow Ingestre. Kitchen 
Apples: Annie Elizabeth, Blenheim Orange, 
Codlin, Cox’s Pomona, Golden Noble, Grenadier, 
New Hawthornden, Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord 
Suffield, Lord Derby, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Small’s Admirable, Stone’s Apple or Lodding- 
ton, Wellington or Dumelow’s, Winter Peach. 
A few of theBest Pears are : Beurr6 Bose, Beurr4 
d’Amanlis, Beurre Hardy, Bon Chretien 
(Williams’), Catillac (the best stewing Pear), 
Doyenn6 du Comice, Jargonelle, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Josephine de Malines, Beurr6 Superfin. A few 


good Plums are : Rivers’ Early Prolific, Dennis- 
ton’s Superb. Victoria, Jefferson, Pond’s Seed¬ 
ling, Belle de Septembre.—J. D. E. 

5878.—Pear for a south wall.— I would 
wish to be in time to say “ S.” would do well 
to select Gansel’s Bergamot Pear for a south 
wall. As an August and September Pear there 
is not its equal in snch a spot; it meets all his 
requirements. Let him be in earnest, choose 
his plant well established in growth, carefully 
cut back rampant roots, prepare the ground 
generously and lovingly, keep it moist the first 
year, and it will soon repay him. Some will extol 
Marie Louise, but it is uncertain as to flavour. 
—C. E., Lynne Regis . 

5871. — Mildew on Peaches. — It is 
difficult to trace the origin of mildew. 
Sometimes it is caused by dryness at the 
roots; a low and moist temperature will also 
bring it on. The remedy for mildew on the 
fruit of Peaches* when it attacks them is very 
simple and efficacious when taken in hand in 
good time. As soon as the white mouldy spots 
are first seen rub a little dry sulphur over the 
affected parts when the fruit is quite dry, and 
allow it to remain on them for three days before 
it is washed off. I have never known this 
remedy to fail when applied to the fruit, bnt it 
is not always so successful when dusted on the 
leaves.—J. C. C. 

6002.—Pru ning Vines. —Prune as soon as 
the leaves are all down; cutting back to within two 
eyes of the old wood. If the Vines are clean and 
free from insects there is no use in painting the 
rods with any compound. Many good gar¬ 
deners have abandoned this plan now. Wash 
the rods with a solution of Gishurst compound, 

3 oz. to the gallon. Use a brush to rub the 
mixture into the crevices of the bark and round 
the spurs. The same quantity of soft soap will 
do instead of the compound. Use the mixture 
warm.—E. H. 

-This may be done as soon as the leaves 

become yellow ; it is not necessary to wait until 
they drop off. A gallon of mixture is enough to 

? aint all our Vines, and I make it in this way : 

'ake 1 lb. of Tobacco-paper, boil it for ten 
minutes in rain-water, ana add to the water, 
when boiling, £ lb. of soft soap. This will 
bring off every trace of Tobacco from the paper. 
Add to it £ lb. of flowers of sulphur. The 
rough bark should be removed from the Vines 
before painting them.—J. D. E. 

6020.—Pruning Peaches.—If the wood 
is too thickly placed some of the branches may 
be cut out now, reserving a sufficient number 
to give plenty of choice when the final pruning 
takes place in February. When a Peach-tree is 
primed and trained, the branches should not be 
closer together than from 5 inches to 6 inches. 
The new wood should not be shortened now 
because it is not easy to see which is wood 
and which are flower-buds, and it is necessary 
to cat to a wood-bud to obtain a leader for next 
year. Any old wood which we are quite sure 
will not be required will be better cut out now. 
It is not easy to cut out old wood without 
cutting out some of the new wood also ; bnt in 
any case enough of the best young wood must be 
left to give some choice of selection. The young 
wood of Peach-trees will be better nnnailed as 
soon as the leaves fall.—E. H. 

6017. — Improving neglected Apple-trees. — 
There has not been time yet to show the effect of the 
mulchlnif. It takes time for neglected treee to work round. 
They will doubtless do so. Liquid-manure will be useful, 
if it oan be obtained.—E. H. 

- You must have patience with your trees. 

If they are very old they would not feel the 
effects of the manure yon gave them last year 
yet. Perhaps you are not aware that Apples 
are generally small and deformed this season. 
I advise you to repeat the application of manure 
this winter and next, and to regulate the prun¬ 
ing by the amount of growth the trees make. If 
they are standards, it is not necessary to prone 
them so severely as other forms.—J. C. C. 

5994.— Mealy-bug on Vines.— Now is 

the time to get rid of this troublesome pest, but 
if the Vines are badly infected with it, it is likely 
enough to get into cracks and crevices of the 
woodwork in the vinery. When that is the 
there is no option but to well wash the wood¬ 
work of the house with hot soapy water. Stop up 
all the cracks and give the house two coats of 
paint. Meantime all loose bark should be 
removed from the Vines themselves. After they 
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have been pruned wash the wood of the Vines 
with a sponge and warm soft soapy water, and 
before tne wood is quite dry paint it over with 
similar soapy water, to which has been added 
flowers of sulphur and Tobacco-water. This 
mixture should be well worked into the joints 
and spurs of the Vines, and if it is effectually 
done no Mealy bug will appear next year. I 
may add that 2 inches or 3 inches of the surface 
Boil should be removed to allow of a fresh 
dressing, as bug may be in the old soil, especially 
at the bases of the Vine stem.—J. D. E. 

6019. — Stockholm tar and fruit-trees. — The 
Stockholm Ur would preserve the shed for a long time, 
and not injure the fruit-trees.—E. II. 

0007. — Pruning: Peach-trees. — Leave the trees 
nnpruned till February. Then train in the beet matured 
young; bhoota 6 inches apart, and out out the remainder. 
Shorten back the unripe points of the shoots trained in to 
a wood-bud. They will be easily distinguished from 
flower-buds then, but it is more difficult to do so now.— 
E. H. 

6990.—Black Currants on a wall.— These are not 
§o well adapted for wall culture as the Red and White 
varieties, as they will not bear well if spurred in. Train 
the main shoots to the wall, and allow the young shoots to 
grow out, thinning them a little, but not shortening much. 
—E. H. 

0004.— Gladioli and Vines.— It is not good practice 
to crop a Vine border, though it is sometimes done. Gladioli 
will do as little injury as any crop.—E. H. 

0003.—Raspberries for exhibition.—A great deal 
will depend upon Boil and cultivation. The soil should be 
deep and rich, and the roots of the plants heavily mulched 
in summer, and be liberally supplied with water in dry 
weather. Prince of Wales and the Yellow Antwerp are 
good varieties.—E. H. 

6999.—Damson for a cold district.— The Prune 
Damson is very hardy, and is much esteemed in the north, 
but the Cluster, or Crittenden, is quite hardy enough for 
planting in most parts of England.—E. H. 

- The two best and most prolific varieties are the 

Shropshire, with oval-shaped fruit, and the Farleigh 
Prolific, or Crittenden. The last named is perhaps the 
best and most prolific. It has been stated that one market 
grower sent to market 3,000 bushels of the Crittenden 
Damson, and obtained 14s. per bushel for them.—J. D. E. 

0000.— Topping Raspberry canea.— The Raspberry 
canes may be topped as soon as the leaves have fallen with¬ 
out injury.—E. H. 

- The tops may be cut off as soon as the leaves have 

fallen; indeed, the ground between the rows may be 
manured and dug over at once.—J. D. E. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE BEST HARDY HEATHS. 

Every hardy member of the Heath family is 
beautiful, and may be had in perfection with 
but a tithe of the care and trouble bestowed 
upon tender exotics. Whore a collection of these 
Heaths is grown, flowers to a greater or less 
extent can be obtained nearly throughout the 
year, while some, especially among the varieties 
of the Heather, form dense, cushion-like tufts, 
which are very pretty at all times, and are 
desirable rock plants. The Heaths in question 
can be employed in various ways in gardens. 
They may be arranged in beds or groups, either 
mixed or in clusters of one kind. In mentioning 
this method, I am reminded of the beauty for 
several seasons of a bed planted with the red, 
white, and parti-coloured varieties of St. 
Dabeoc’s Heath (Dabcccia, or Menziesia poli 
folia), which was a mass of bloom throughout 
the summer and well on into the autumn. 
Again, grown in this manner, the white and red 
varieties of the Ling make a goodly show 
towards the end of summer. Perhaps, however, 
the most suitable way to deal successfully with 
hardy Heaths is to employ them for carpeting 
exposed places—that is, as it were, to form a 
groundwork, from whence might be allowed 
to spring at intervals specimens of any 
choice trees or shrubs which would not 
be in any way interfered with by the 
surface-rooting Heaths. This method of thus 
carpeting the ground is only a reproduction from 
Nature, as may be often seen on our hills and 
commons, where the large isolated trees are not 
one whit the worse for the floral carpet from 
whence they spring. Where a space is set aside 
for the larger growing Ericaceous plants, these 
smaller-growing kinds can well be employed as 
ground shrubs, for the same soil is favourable to 
the development of both. By this means the 
spaces between, say, large specimens of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, could be made as interesting and as 
attractive later in the season as the Rhododen¬ 
drons themselves weie when in flower. 

Much might be done towards the embellish¬ 
ment of woodland walks by employing the 
hardier and more vigorous growing kinds, while 
the smaller ones are suitable gems for the rock- 
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work ; indeed, in certain arrangements, all of 
the hardy Heaths are valuable rockwork plants, 
and the length of time their flowers last in 
winter renders them all the more valuable. 
Sometimes the various hardy Heaths are classed 
under the head of Erica, while at others they 
are divided intoCalluna, Gypsocallis, Menziesia, 
and Dabu.*cia, as well as Erica. A list of the 
principal hardy kinds would include the follow¬ 
ing:— 

Erica or Calluna vulgaris. —The common 
Heather shows a far greater variety in habit 
than any of the rest, as some individuals form 
large scrambling masses, while others are but 
dense Moss-like tufts. Such being the case, 
there is, as a matter of course, a great number 
of named varieties. Among the most distinct 
being albo minor, a compact, but slender-grow¬ 
ing kind, with pure-white flowers. Rigida alba, 
of stouter and more spreading growth than the 
preceding, with larger spikes of blossom. 
Pubescens alba.—This is a free-growing kind, 
with massive spikes of handsome white flowers, 
and is, besides, very interesting from the pubes¬ 
cent character of the foliage. Aurea.—There 
are a couple of distinct kinds sometimes met 



Erica Mawsana ; fiowers magenta colour (natural size). 

with under this name, one being deeper in oolour 
than the other—indeed, almost of a coppery tint. 
Both are of low spreading habit, and very con¬ 
stant in colour. Coccinea.—This is a form 
with deep coloured flowers. Alporti.—This is 
a bold bushy-growing kind, with dark purple 
blossoms. Variegata.—In this variety the 
ordinary foliage is interspersed with white. 
Searlei.—This fine white-flowered kind is valu¬ 
able from flowering after most of the others are 
past. Pygmsea.—This may be taken as the 
farthest removed from the ordinary kind, as it 
forms a dwarf mossy like tuft, from whence 
flowers are but sparingly produced. Flore- 
pleno.—As its name implies, the flowers of this 
variety are double, and withal very pretty, 
either individually or in a mass ; the habit of 
the plant is free and vigorous. Tenuis.—This 
is a pretty slender-growing kind, with deep 
coloured flowers. 

E. carnea, or herbacea —If managed accord¬ 
ing to the season of flowering this would occupy 
the first place, as it blooms during the early 
months of the year, if the weather is not too 
severe, and continues till spring is well advanced. 
The flowers of the spring Heath are of a rosy- 
red colour, except in the variety alba, in which 
they are white. 


E. cinf.rea. —This common British species 
flowers, as a rule, during July and August, at) 
which time it is very attractive. Besides the 
ordinary forms with purplish flowers, there are 
several others enumerated in different cata¬ 
logues, among the most distinct of which are 
alba, atro-purpurea, and coccinea, the distinc¬ 
tive characters of which are indicated by their 
names. 

E. tetralix. —The cross-leaved Heath is also 
a common British kind, and is often seen cover¬ 
ing large patches of ground ; it is very beau¬ 
tiful. Other forms, besides the common one, 
are alba and rubra, while Macki&na is by some 
considered a variety, and by others a hybrid be¬ 
tween tetralix and ciliaris. 

E. ciliaris. —This Heith is much less fre¬ 
quently met with than the preceding, but is in 
all respects a very desirable and highly orna¬ 
mental kind. It is of low growth, with spikes 
of comparatively large purplish blossoms. 

E. M a wean a, herewith figured, is by far the 
finest variety. The flowers and the spike are 
larger than ordinary, and the colour is richer. 
It is a neat-habited variety, forming large dense 
tufts, which for several weeks towards the end 
of summer are furnished with a profusion of 
flowers. 

Erica or Gypsocallis vagans (The Cornish 
Heath), is of free, vigorous growth, reaching a 
height of a foot or two, and bearing densely- 
packed spikes of pale purplish-red blossoms. 
From the profusion in which the flowers are 
borne it is very showy when in bloom, especially 
the deep-coloured variety called rubra. The 
white form (alba) is also very pretty. 

E. m ktul.e flora is valuable from the fact of 
producing its red blossoms after all the others 
are over, for they are often borne till autumn 
has nearly passed away. There yet remain a 
few larger-growing Heaths, some of which, 
where they are not injured by frost, forming 
good-sized bushes. One of the largest is the 
l'ree Heath (Erica arborea), an upright-habited 
bush that bears a great profusion of small white 
flowers during the earlier months of the year. 
Unfortunately, it is tender, unless in favoured 
spots, so that it is seldom seen in perfection, 
except in the south of England. An allied 
kind (E. codonodes) seems to be rather hardier 
than the last-named, which in general charac¬ 
teristics it much resembles. The principal 
difference is in the flowers, which are somewhat 
larger and more bell-shaped in E. codonodeH 
than in arborea. A large plant of E. codonodes 
when covered with its delicate white bells is in 
early spring a beautiful object. 

E. australis, when not too much exposed, 
commences to open its reddish blossoms by the 
beginning of April, and remains in beauty a long 
time. It is a large growing kind, and, like the 
last named, rather tender. 

E. stricta is of dense, upright growth, a yard 
or more in height, with bright purplish flowers, 
borne, about the end of summer, on the upper 
parts of the shoots. 

E. mkditerranea.— During the spring this 
is very attractive, as at that time it is thickly 
studded with reddish blossoms. It is liable to 
be injured during severe winters ; but where 
sheltered it reaches a height of 0 feet or 7 feet. 
The variety hibernica attains lesser dimensions 
than the typical form. T. 


Ivy on and under trees-— One of tl e 
chief merits of the Ivy is that it will live and 
thrive where no other plant will grow. Under 
the dense shade of the Horse-Chestnut, where 
no gleam of summer sunshine penetrates, it 
steadily makes its way until every inch of bare 
earth is covered ; and then nothing daunted, it 
mounts the bole of the tree. I have a wide- 
spreading Cedar of Lebanon growing on the 
lawn here, with its lower branches drooping on 
the turf. So dense is the shade, that not a 
blade of Grass will grow within more than 
12 feet on all sides of the trunk, and some years 
ago this bare patch was planted with Ivy. Ia 
two or three years the ground was all covered 
with a green carpet of foliage, and the creeping 
shoots began to ascend the trunk of the tree ; 
these, of course, were cut off at once, as I dil 
not wish the tree to be injured ; and there is n> 
doubt that when the Ivy takes possession ot a 
tree, if let alone, the tree must ultimately suc¬ 
cumb, no matter how lofty or strong it may be. 

1 Some years ago there stood near where 1 am 

Original from 
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writing a very fine specimen of the Locust-tree 
(Robinia Pseud-Acacia), whose trunk had been 
for some time covered with Ivy, and year by 
year, after having covered the trunk to its top¬ 
most bough, the Ivy spread along all the main 
branches, until at last only a few feet of the ends 
of the branches remained uncovered. It was a 
source of interest to watch the tree’s decreasing 
annual growth, and speculate upon the time re¬ 
quired for the Ivy to complete its work of 
strangulation. Coming out one morning early, 
after a stormy night, i found the tree uprooted 
and lying prone upon the ground. The Ivy 
offered so much resistance to the wind that the 
tree gave way under the pressure. When I 
visited Battle Abbey some years ago, I remem¬ 
ber, on my way to the kitchen garden from the 
other grounds, walking through a grove of trees, 
all the trunks of which were covered with Ivy. 
The trees were tall and without branches till 
near the top, and the green covering had a pic¬ 
turesque appearance. It is discounting the 
future, no doubt, but the future is a long way 
off, and in the meantime not only the owner, 
but others, may see how Nature, when aided or 
only left to herself, adorns her temples.—H. 

5862.— Seed of Cupressus Lawsoni- 
&na. —The seeds will certainly grow if they' 
are properly treated. Sow them in March in 
pans or boxes in light soil, and keep them 
in a frame or cool-house, taking care that the 
soil does not dry until they come up. Then 
remove them to the open. YVhen large enough 
they should be pricked out in well-worked 
ground, giving them water in dry weather. 
They may remain there for two years, and then 
be planted out singly. The seed may also be 
sown in the open ground, but germination is 
much less certain than when protection is given. 
—J. C. B. 

6012.—Tree for a stormy situation.—The Hunt¬ 
ingdon Elm is one of the best trees for a stormy situation. 
It is a rapid grower, and bears pruning well, should it be 
neoessary to form a dense growth. If an evergreen is 
required there is nothing better than Pin us auatriaca.— 
E. H. 

6026.— Hiding a clay bank.— Privet cuttings will 
form a hedge quickly, ana hide the clay bank. Cuttings 
of Ivy planted at the bottom and pegged up the bank will 
cover it even more rapidly.—E. H. 

5881.— Plan ts under trees.—“ Holly-tree ” can use 
no better undergrowth than the large blue (also white) 
Periwinkle and Berberis aquifolia. They will grow well in 
the poor quarters near a Lilac.—C. E., Lyme Regie. 

5764.—Medicinal properties of plants. 

—I think “S. W. Kirke ” (p. 444) must labour 
under a serious misconception if he supposes 
that the Editor has any intention of setting the 
readers of Gardening a-grinning at the eccen¬ 
tricities of “ Gerard’s Herbal,” and 1 do not 
expect that his attempt to throw cold water on 
“ Saif’s ” suggestion in this way will be very suc¬ 
cessful. People who take any interest in plants 
will be none the worse for knowing as much as 

want any extracts from “(Jerard” at all—much 
less would the extraordinary notion of reprinting 
his “ 1631 pages, folio, ” in Gardening (!) be likely 
to find favour with the Editor; butoccaaional notes 
from those who have a practical knowledge of 
the value of any of our native plants as remedies 
would, doubtless, be welcomed and read with 
interest by thousands of che readers of this 
paper. I dare say there are many persons who 
do not know that the fronds or leaves of the 
H&rt’s-tongue Fern have the specffic property of 
giving immediate and permanent relief in cases 
of severe scalds and Duma. The Fern-leaves 
should be .chopped very fine, and the juicy mass 
then applied to the scalded or burnt part in the 
way that may be most convenient. I have had 
personal experience of the efficacy of this remedy. 
Again, last year a gentleman (Mr. Prendergast) 
wrote to the Irish Times (Sept. 1), giving his 
experience of the common Liver-wort (Marchantia 

S olymorpha) as a remedy for the bite of a mad 
og. The prescription was : “ Boil a handful or 
two of the Liver-wort in milk. Drink the milk 
and apply the dregs to the wound.” Mr. 
Prendergast’s experience of this remedy is that 
it is “ infallible, if taken within 24 hours after 
being bitten, and probably so if taken within 48 
hours.”' Surely tne Editor would not act un¬ 
wisely in disseminating useful knowledge of 
this kind—knowledge which few readers of 
Gardening would consider alien or inimical to 
any other knowledge of plants which they might 
possess—and the publication of such notes would 
be very far from “making a cultural paper 
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a pharmacopoeia.” Doctoring & la mode is not 
a desideratum in Gardening, and perhaps, as a 
general rale, the best plan is to “ throw physic 
to the dogs,” and doctor one’s-eelf by well- 
regulated exhibition of the alimentary bolus 
(that is, by careful dieting) and plenty of 
exercise in the open air; but occasions may 
arise when a knowledge of some one or other 
of the simple yet efficacious heibal remedies 
which undoubtedly do exist would be found 
very serviceable.— William Miller. 

- I think the simples should be better 

known, and that the subject is both interesting 
and useful. The old herbals, with their mediae¬ 
val ideas, may be left out of the question. In 
France the common herbs are well and wisely 
made use of; an excellent tea is made from dried 
Violets, infused in hot water and sweetened 
with honey or sugar, the same as Mallows. The 
above are good sudorlfics, and very pleasant and 
soothing to the throat in colds. In this district 
Elderberry syrup is used for the same purpose, 
but is somewhat medicinal in taste. Potentilla 
tormentoia is a valuable astringent, and bruised 
Docken leaves are a very good cooling and heal¬ 
ing application to bad bruises, flesh wounds, or 
suppurating surfaces, and will relieve pain till 
the doctor comes.—M. C. Balfour. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

THE BEST DAFFODIL. 

I do not exactly agree with all “ Byfleet ” says 
in Gardening, October 27th, page 449, as to 
what he terms the best Daffodil, from a com¬ 
mercial point of view, for forcing purposes. I 
class Yellow or Irish King as the superior of all 
others, particularly if the bulbs are ripened in a 
southern climate, such as the Channel or Scilly 
Isles, or probably better still in the south of 
Ireland, where the soil seems so adapted for the 
growth of all the Spurius section, and where 
this Daffodil has been naturalised for centuries. 
Another fine Daffodil is Golden Spur, a Dutch 
introduction. It is massive in foliage, and os a 
specimen bloom superb. Henry Irving is 
another noble bloom, but .its constitution is 
rather delicate. Indeed, the three sorts men¬ 
tioned are very apt to suffer if left undisturbed, 
unless the soil and drainage be suitable, more 
particularly daring the months of June, July, 
and August, and the season a wet one. Trumpet 
maximus—the true sort—is one of the finest in 
cultivation. It is easily distinguished by its blue- 
green tinted and pointed foliage, in good Boil 
the flower-stalks reaching the height of 3 feet, and 
the blooms are more orange in tone than yellow. 
At Trinity College Gardens, Dublin, I am told 
there is an excellent stock, peculiar to these 
famous gardens. In hicolor Daffodils, I place 
grandis on the pinnacle as a specimen flower, 
and for commercial purposes Horsfieldi. In the 
hands of a market .grower, there is more money in 
White Horsfieldi bulbs than in any other sort 
existing. It inef'eases so rapidly, and is in such 
demand in America, that I know of no better 
investment than this Emperor or Empress. In 
White Trumpet Daffodils we shall never match 
the Irish Colleen Bawn for purity of colour and 
general outline. I do not at all agree with what 
has been said through all the horticultural press 
as regards the merit of Sir Watkin. No doubt, as 
a wonder among chalice flowers, and according to 
our light at the Conference of 1884, the Welsh¬ 
man was marvellous; but we have learned so 
much since, and the eye is so much better 
educated that, to my mind, this is an overrated 
plant and too dear for the money as a commercial 
speculation. For the information of your readers 
I give three distinct lists of Trumpet Daffodils— 
the one for market growers, the other two for 
amateurs. The latter always benefit by select¬ 
ing and growing such good things as the market 
man oommands a sale for. 

For Market Growers A s specimen Specimen 

and forcing. blooms. bicolore. 

Yellow or Irish King Emperor Grandis 

Tenby Trumpet maximus Empress 

Golden Spur John Nelson Horafleldi 

Maximus Vicar of Lul worth Haworth's Bloolor 

Spurius major Golden 8pur Mr. Foster 

Horsfieldi Henry Irving Dean Herbert 

Classed according to earliness. 

Most Daffodils potted up for ordinary forcing 
purposes take nearly four months before they 
show blooms. Yellow King can always be 
reckoned on at three months—say, if potted 
from the 10th to the 20th of September, 


they will produce blooms for the Christmas 
market, and these make a good price. I 
never yet found the benefit of an earlier 
potting than the first week in September. If 
done earlier, the bulbs remain rootless until the 
nights begin to advance, and there is no advan¬ 
tage until they root, and to force properly all 
Daffodils should be from the soil at rest for six 
weeks at the very least. At present I have 
Yellow King established In Hyacinth glasses, 
and the roots are well to work for vigorous 
blooms. The bulbs, of course, were from a 
southern warm climate and well matured. 

Granulata. 

THE BEST MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 
The Michaelmas Daisy is the flower of the 
autumn, and, as such, deserves a little better 
culture than it frequently obtains in gardens. 
Why it should be thrust into a dingy shrubbery, 
or the hack of an out-of-the-way border, is 
inconceivable when we recognise its great beauty 
as a late flower, as it is frequently the only 
thing in the garden after a few severe frosts that 
reminds us of summer. We have, at the 
present time, about twelve exceedingly beautiful 
varieties, and more could be added if necessary ; 
hut thU number will, as a rule, suffice for the 
amateur. If there are clumps of Rhododendrons 
in the garden, these will be enlivened if a few 
pieces of 

Perennial asters are planted amongst them. 
In the autumn they will send their flowering 
shoots, laden with riohlv-coloured flowers, over 
the heads of the Rhododendrons. Such pictures 
as these are worth transferring to canvas. As 
there are about 200 kinds it needs a little 
discrimination to select twelve of the best. 
Three-quarters or more of these are only fit for 
rubbish. They are as weedy and coarse as the 
Hemlock of the ditch, a contrast to the better 
forms that have found such a good place in our 
English gardens. 

The earliest— or one of them —is linari- 
folius; it is dwarf, and has blue flowers of 
delicate tint. Eleven other good kinds are 
Amellus and its variety, bessarabicus, both with 
delightfully beautiful, purple, star-like flowers ; 
acris, which is a mound of bloom in September ; 
Chapmani, blue; Shorti, small, pale-flowered 
kind; horizontalis, an October variety but 
white flowers, and of wiry, spreading growth; 
Tradescanti, lsevia, Novc Anglias, Novi-Belgi, 
and versicolor, can also be recommended. If 
only three kinds are wanted, select A. beesara- 
bicum, acris and Chapmani; but a selection 
may be made from the foregoing without fear 
of monotony or weediness. C. 

6006.— Levelling 1 a tennis-lawn.— Put 
in a line of level stumps straight down the piece 
of land to get the exact fall. An ordinary 
builder’s level, or a 10-feet straight edge and 
an ordinary spirit-level, will do. If the land 
only falls in one direction it will he better to 
cut a trench through the upper half of the 
piece of land, wheeling the soil down the hill to 
continue the level. When a strip 2 feet or so 
wide has been got to the sight level anybody can 
work the other land to it. There should either 
he a green slope or a bank of low shrubs at the 
upper end. The moved earth should be rammed 
well, or there will be a good deal of settlement, 
and the turf will have to be taken up again. I 
should lay the bottom half of the piece up a 
little, to allow for settlement.—E. H. 

- Take off the soil from the highest end 

and wheel it to the lowest, which means, of 
course, that you will have to lower the highest 
end 18 inches ; or, if it suited you better, yon 
could take the top earth away altogether down 
to a depth of 2 feet at first, gradually reducing 
It as you work towards the other end. This 
will leave a gradual fall in the ground of 1 foot, 
which would hardly he perceptible in the length 
of a tennis-court. Whichever way you do it, be 
sure and reserve some of the best soil to go on 
the surface again, even at the risk of increasing 
the labour considerably. The surface Boil is 
generally the best, and it should he laid on one 
side to take its place again when the levelling is 
finished. It so often happens that inexperienced 
people neglect this necessary precaution, that I 
cannot too strongly press it upon your atten¬ 
tion. You should have enough good soil to 
cover the surface over 4 inches thick ; 6 inches 
would be better.—J. O. C. 
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A SPANISH ROCKFOIL (SAXIFRAGA 
CAMPOSII). 

This beautiful Spanish Rock foil is the same as 
S. Wallacei, under which name it is, perhaps, 
better known ; but we give the one that is cor¬ 
rect to avoid the confusion that must arise when 
a plant goes under various titles. The beautiful 
illustration that accompanies this note gives a 
far more truthful idea oi the great beauty of this 
vigorous-growing Saxifrage than any description. 
The plant grows about 6 in. high, the leaves are 
deeply toothed, variable in size, and the habit is 
compact, the advantage of which is seen in 
spring, when this Saxifrage is a mound of white 
—the result of a profusion of comparatively large 
pure white blooms, borne on somewhat graceful 
stems. It is an excellent plant for an caging in 
the rock garden, preferring a somewhat dry 
position. The beBt time to divide it is in March. 
There is another use for this Saxifrage, and that 
is for pots. It is one of the finest hardy plants 
imaginable for this method of culture. Pot up 
some good-sized pieces, and they will bloom 
splendidly in late spring, just when they will be 
appreciated in the house or conservatory. It is 
strange that, notwith¬ 
standing its easy culture 
and the prodigal display 
of bloom it gives at a 
time when we are in the 
midst of the spring 
season, more amateurs 
do not grow it. Such 
a plant is specially 
suited for one whose 
gardening arrangements 
are not advanced, and 
whose “ glass ” consists 
of a cold frame. C. 


6859.— Crocuses from seed. —You cannot 
do wrong in raising them from seed, as you stand 
a chance of getting something new or extra 
good. They will bloom in the third year from 
sowing if they are put in good ground. Now is 
the time to sow, as germination takes place at 
about the same time as growth commences in 
the open. Well drain 6-inch pots, putting some 
fibrous material on the drainage. Let the com¬ 
post be light and well sanded, and keep the pots 
in a frame until the young plants appear. The 
following autumn plant out in good well- 
worked ground.—J. C. B. 

6877. —Management of a London 
garden. —The soil being stiff (presumably 
clayey, though it does not matter much), the 
best thing to do is to burn a quantity of it with 
wood, or small coal. A quantity of leaf-mould, 
spent Hops, road-sweepings, or even fresh sweet 
coal or wood-ashes, may also be worked in with 
advantage ; and a surfacing of fresh loam, from 
one to two inches in thickness, will make an 
almost perfect garden. I would not advise much 
planting to be done at this season, for in a 
smoky atmosphere it is far better to wait until 
the spring, the ordeal of a town winter, with its 


5998. — Double 
Wallflowers. — If 

you refer to the double 
Wallflowers that are in¬ 
creased by cuttings, you 
must slip off the young 
side-shoots early in 
June, and dibble them 
in a shady place ; and 
when rooted, trans¬ 
plant them into a shel¬ 
tered border. If your 
inquiry refers to the 
double German varie¬ 
ties, you meet sow the 
seed early in April, and 
transplant them at the 
end of June where they 
are to flower; but a 
better plan is to trans¬ 
plant them into rich soil 
in the kitchen in June, 
and in the autumn to 
put them out where 
they are to flower.— 

J. c. c. 

5866. —Culture of 
GentianeUas. — An 
open situation where the 
sun comes during the 
greater part of the day, 

and where they get a free circulation of air is 
the place for them. In some soils the Gentian- 
ella grows like a weed, in others it will not exist 
for any time. Where this is the case, the soil 
must be specially prepared. If the natural soil 
is taken out about 8 inches deep, and replaced 
with good loam, there will be no trouble in 
getting the plants to do well. Some mortar 
rubbish, pounded brick, or small stones in the 
soil, are of good service in rendering the con¬ 
ditions of growth more natural.—J. C. B. 

6013.—Manure for light loamy soil.—I should 
recommend “ R. W. J. T.” to mix the spent Hops and the 
■table-manure, where sawdust is used for litter together, 
and 1st them remain in a heap till just before the land is 
cropped, or till February, and then dig the compost in.— 

6018. — Treatment of Clematis Jackmani.— 
It will be better to wait till Just before the growth begins 
before cuttiig back the Clematis, or say till the end of 
February or beginning of March, if the weather is oold. 
They may, as they are weakly, be out back to within a foot 
Of the ground.—E. H. 

5888.—Dry rot. — "J. T. B. w will do well to avoid 
ground that contains any poisonous white mildew— Fungus 
l" dry rot’*). Change the spot, or change the whole of the 
■oil, as dreunttanoes admit; half measures are of no use. 
—C. E., Lyirs Regit. 
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Plants is Ous Readers' Gardens: Saxifrage Camposii (Wallacei). Engraved for Gardrkiko Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. R. A. Bradley, Field Head, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


stifling fogs, being oftentimes too much for 
newly-planted stuff. A few hardy evergreen 
shrubs, if desirable, and some strong roots of 
Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, &c., 
for early blooming next spring, being all that I 
should attempt juBt now.—B. C. R. 

Peruvian Swamp Lily (Zephyranthes 
Candida).—This is one of the flowers of the 
season, and is most delicate and beautiful when 
seen in the form of vigorous clumps. The 
adaptability of the plant for embellishing the 
garden during the autumn months is very 
marked, and it is strange that, notwithstanding 
its usefulness, it is comparatively rare. The 
flowers, resembling a pure white Crocus, are of 
delicate beauty and refinement, and in perfect 
harmony with the olive-green Rush-like foliage. 
It thrives in ordinary soil, and may be increased 
freely by division of the offsets, so that no one 
need say its difficult propagation or culture 
renders it an expensive or unprofitable flower. 

6854.— Yellow sweet Alyaaum.— "Olitory" ne*d 
have no fear of his young plants wintering out-of doors, if 
the soil is not too damp. I have some plants that have 
been in their present poeition three or four years, and 
improve yearly.—J. W. 


Gougle 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

ARRANGEMENTS OF GROUPS OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Groups of Chrysanthemums are important fea¬ 
tures at nearly all Chrysanthemum thowB, as 
they lend variety, and persons may see what can 
be done with this plant in a decorative way. A 
large, solid, formal bank of flowers of good qua¬ 
lity, combined with good foliage and a tasteful 
arrangement of the colours, so that they blend 
with each other nicely, is what is required at 
nearly all exhibitions. Before the group can be 
set up in the best style some forethought and 
experience are required, even if the material is 
at hand. Some societies stipulate for semi¬ 
circular, or nearly so, shaped groups. Whatever 
the conditions are, they must be studied by the 
exhibitor previously; indeed, it is wise for 
young cultivators to arrange tne plants at home 
in the same form as required at the exhibition. 
Intending exhibitors in the group classes will 
have cultivated their plants for this purpose by 
what is known as the “ cutting down” method, 
which reduces the height of the plants and 
at the same time pre¬ 
serves good foliage. 
Without such plants a 
first-class group cannot 
be arranged in competi¬ 
tion with others wnere 
the plants are specially 
adapted to this purnose. 
If the stems of the plants 
are secured by thin wires 
the flowers can be more 
easily placed in any par¬ 
ticular position by bend¬ 
ing the wires than when 
stakes made of Hazel or 
laths are used. The idea, 
when the conditions are 
unlimited, should be to 
form a representative 
group, consisting of in¬ 
curved, Japanese, Ane¬ 
mone, and reflexed 
varieties, although some 
societies stipulate for 
separate sections, such 
as all Japanese in one 
group and incurved in 
another. In a mixed 
group the Japanese 
varieties will naturally 

{ iredominate, as by their 
ight and graceful forms 
they are particularly 
adapted to this kind of 
work. The reflexed 
varieties will be the 
fewest in point of num¬ 
bers, owing to their 
somewhat stiff appear¬ 
ance. In this section 
there are several varie¬ 
ties which are very use¬ 
ful for grouping on 
acoount of the colon! ■ 
obtainable,notably King 
, of Crimsons and Culling- 

fordi, the latter being scarlet-crimson. The 
former kind usually produces solid, huge blooms 
and also carries good foliage, which is of con¬ 
siderable importance. Groups of this class are 
seldom arranged for effect only, quality of the 
flowers being also taken into consideration; 
therefore, a hill, solid bank of flowers, without 
being too crowded, should be aimed at. Each 
flower should stand clear of its neighbour, so 
that it U seen distinctly. Some growers arrange 
one row of Pompon varieties around the front of 
the group, This I in no way recommend, as it 
simply Bpoils the effect by mixing such flowers 
with larger ones. Many an otherwise good 
group is spoilt by a defective front line. If the 
plants have been chosen specially for the pur¬ 
pose, the height of the front row of plants should 
be about 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet, measuring from 
the ground, and the back row of plants about 
6 feet, sloping evenly from this point down to the 
front, and from the centre line from back to 
front the plant should slope a little down to the 
sides of the group. Thu variation causes a 
relief to the otherwise flatness of an even sloping 
bank from back to front. The arrangement of 
colours is a matter of taste; never place two 
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plants of one colour, or nearly ao, together. 
Decided colours, such as that of Elaine (pure 
white) and Cullingfordi (scarlet-orimaon), go 
well together; or an orange-yellow alongside of 
a dark-red, as, for instance, Jardin des Plantes 
and Jeanne Dllaux, go well together. M. 


LEAF-MOULD. 


Hardly any substance used in gardens is so 
valuable as really good leaf-mould, yet, with a 
little care and forethought, a supply can gene¬ 
rally be had of the genuine home-made material, 
that is really better than what can be procured 
even at a high price. This is the time to set 
about collecting the leaves as they fall, and one 
of the first considerations is a fit place to store, 
where the wind is shut out on all sides; for 
when they are light and dry the rough autumn 
gales carry them about until they get lost be¬ 
yond recovery. The best plan is to select a spot 
behind some buildings, and then make a pen as 
if for sheep, only that the hurdles must be 
thatched with straw. Here they can be put as 
they are collected, a few at a time ; and, with 
ordinary care, any garden will yield leaves 
enough for its own requirements. I may iemark 
that the leaves of Oak, Beech, and other hard- 
wooded trees make the best leaf-mould, 
although they take longer to rot than those of 
soft-wood trees. I keep the best and cleanest 
separate from the others, so as to have some 
really genuine leaf-mould for seeds and seed¬ 
lings, as there is no compound invented that 
suits the tender roots like their own natural 
food—viz., the decaying foliage of the parent 
plants that have died, or shea their foliage on 
the surface of the soil. I also find any sort 
of leaves useful at this time of year for filling 
brick pits, so as to give a gentle bottom heat 
through the winter to pots plunged in them, 
and in spring they are mixed with stable- 
manure lor Cucumbers and the host of other 
crops that delight in bottom-heat; and when 
these crops are done the whole mass can be 
placed in a heap ready for use, as it forms ex¬ 
cellent soil for potting off bedding plants, and 
filling boxes for seedlings of the commoner 
plants that are now required in such large 
quantities that the work of providing suitable 
soil needs constant attention. J. G. H. 


BEDDING CALCEOLARIAS. 

These beautiful plants are indispensable in the 
flower garden where brilliant colours are 
arranged in masses, for they give the most 
striking effect for a lengthened period of any 
plant we possess, with either yellow or dark- 
coloured flowers ; and as they require no artifi¬ 
cial heat to grow them to perfection, they are 
well-suited to amateurs. After adopting various 
plans, I find the following one gives me the best 
plants with the least labour of any yet tried— 
viz., about the middle of October, when the 
frames in which Cucumbers, Melons, Ac., have 
been growing during the summer are no longer 
required for that purpose ; they are taken from 
the hotbeds and set on a hard foundation of 
coal-ashes, in a sheltered position—close up to a 
wall, if possible—and about 4 inches of sifted 
soil is spread over the bottom (such as the 
Cucumbers have been growing in answers well, 
and as it will be in a nice, moist, friable condi¬ 
tion, it is just the thing for the purpose). It is 
spread out quite evenly and preseed down firmly, 
and a spi inkling of silver sand over the surfaoe 
makes the frame ready for the cuttings. These are 
taken off the plants by breaking off the points of 
the shoots that have not flowered, and of which 
there is usually an abundant supply at this date. 
They are prepared by cutting the shoots clean 
through just below a joint, and taking off about 
three pairs of the lower leaves, and are then 
ready tor inserting in lines about 6 inches apart 
and about half that distance in the rows. They 
are well watered in, and the lights are put on 
and kept quite close until the cuttings are well 
rooted, when they are freely ventilated whenever 
the weather is mild, but covered up securely 
with mats or litter when frosts occur, and not 
opened until milder weather prevails. Treated 
in this way they are dwarf and sturdy in spring, 
and far preferable to those grown in houses. 

__ J. G. H. 


Treatment o t a Christmas Rose.—Ii 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

6009 —Single Dahlias.—Really the best 
way to obtain a good stock of single Dahlias is 
to sow seeds in a frame over a hotbed about 
the first day in March. The seedlings, if well 
treated and grown on as they should be up to 
planting time, about the last week in May, will 
flower well the same season. The only thing 
that oan be done with an old plant now is to dig 
it up at once and store it away in a dry plaoe 
where frost cannot reach it. As there is no 
greenhouse or frame the plant must be kept in 
a light place until it has started to grow, when 
it may be divided by cutting it down with a 
sharp knife, leaving a growth with portion of 
tubers attached to each.—J. D. E. 

5876.— Wintering Carnations, &o.— 
The best method of wintering Carnations is by 
potting off the layers and standing them in a cold 
frame on ashes or sand. I generally keep 100 
in this way, but I use sea sand, as it is cleaner 
and nicer than ashes. I plunge the pots to the 
rim, and this keeps the plants moist and does 
away with the necessity of much watering. In 
the same frame I winter my Calceolarias and 
Auriculas in pots for early blooming. I find this 
method satisfactory.—J. W. 

6015.— Management of a Fern wall.— 
Some years ago 1 made a very pretty Fern wall 
with wire neting, braced up tightly to iron 
supports in the way the “Rector”is thinking of. 
The outside near this wire netting was lined 
with close-growing Moss, worked up from the 
bottom as the Ferns were planted. First an 
edging of Moss, 6 inches or so high, then a layer 
of rough peaty soil, mixed with a few pieces of 
charcoal and some sand to keep it sweet and 
open; then a row of plants were put in by laying 
the ball down sideways. Some more Moss was 
placed along by the wire, then more soil, and 
another row of plants, and so on till the top 
was reached. The soil must be pressed down 
firmly to prevent setting. With a temperature 
of 55 degs. it is not easy to go wrong in selecting 
the Ferns, as most of the stove species will suc¬ 
ceed. The following will be sure to do well : 
Pfceris cretica, P. o. albo-lineata, P. serrulate, 
P. 8. cristate, Adiantum cuneatum, A. Capillus- 
Veneris, A. gracillimum, A. Williams!, A. setu- 
losum, Asplenium diversifolium, A. alatum, A. 
luoidum, Cheilanthes elegans, Cytomium fal- 
catum, Davallia elegans, D. polydactyla, D. 
tenuifoli* stricta, Doodia aspera multifida, Dory- 
opteris palmata, Gymnogramma sulphurea, Las- 
trea ariatata variegate, Lomaria falcate, Lygo- 
dium scandens (climbing Fern), Neottopteris 
nidus, Nephrolepis davallioides furcans, Ony- 
ohium lucidum, Phlebodium aureum, Plafcy- 
cerium alcioome, Platyloma falcata, Polypodium 
pectinatum, Woodwardia radicans, W. r. cris¬ 
tate. The last-named variety is very ornamental 
planted high up, where it will have room to 
throw out its arching fronds. The interstices 
between the Ferns should be filled in with Club 
Mosses. A variegated Begonia here and there 
will lighten up the greenery. The management 
is very easy. Give plenty of water at the top, 
and also down the face of the Moss, and in hot 
weather use the syringe freely.—E. H. 

6879.— Plante for a small greenhouse.— Haring 
no heat you must go in (or hardy subjects only. Hyaoinths, 
Tulips, Naroissi, and other bulbous subjects, potted now. 
will afford a fine display in spring, and 8pinea japonioa and 
palmate, Deutrias, Dielytras, Jko , will also do well. You 
oan grow Carnations and Auriculas well in such a house, 
and of foliage subjects Aspidistras, Yuooaa, and Agaves 
will suooeedbest.—B. 0. R. 

6022.— Lilium auratum.— Pot the bulbs at onoe, and 
plunge the pots over the rims in Cocoa-nut-Obre, or some 
similar material. They ought to be where they are not 
exposed to excessive wet—J. D. E. 

6887.— Height of conservatory. -The height of a 
conservatory 20 feet long by 14 feet wide should be 8 feet 
to the underside of the eares and gutter plate, and 12 feet 
to the underside of the span-roofed ridge.—J. O. S. 

6821. — Heating greenhouses. — The best and 
oheapest method would be to have a furnace built midway 
between the two houses, and a 0-inoh earthenware flue- 
pipe carried round each house, and connected together into 
a 9-inoh flue-pipe ohimaey. A damper should be fixed in 
each flue where It starts from the furnace.—J. O. S. 

5885.— Heating a small greenhouse. 
—There is nothing in the market whioh in 
itself contains all the virtues enumerated by 
“C. L. M.,” who appears to favour a hot- 
water apparatus heated from a gas boiler. 
There are two really good gas boilers in the 
market. Both are made of oopper, and are 
consequently rather expensive in the first 
instance; but they are the most economical in 


consumption in proportion to the amount of 
piping heated, ana they will each do the amount 
represented, and are each provided with the 
means of carrying off the obnoxious fumes. If 
“C. L. M.” is not wedded to hot water, let bias 
try the hot-air gas apparatus described in previ¬ 
ous articles.—J. G. 8. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

The Moth Orchids (Phala:nopsis). 

This article is written at the request of one of 
our readers who signs himself “ Oaontogloasum, ” 
and who appears to be the possessor of a very 
neat little collection, and who is also anxious to 
know something of their requirements. I cannot, 
in my own mind, consider the Moth Orchids 
strictly amateurs’ plants, for, although they are 
very much lower in prioe than was the case a few 
years ago, they are not cheap, and cheapneas, 
combined with beauty, I look upon as the first 
essential to establish a plant as specially avail¬ 
able for amateur requirements, because it will 
frequently occur that beginners in the cultiva¬ 
tion of Orchids will have one or more plants die 
through their want of knowledge of just the 
special requirements of the plant, and, if this 
plant costs only five shillings, it becomes a loss 
to an amateur of limited means, to whom five 
shillings for an Orohid is a great consideration, 
and, therefore, I say cheapness is considered by 
old “Matt.” as a first consideration, and this 
nowadays can be studied in combination with 
beauty, so as to make everything easy and 
pleasant for those who desire to surround them¬ 
selves with the lovely productions of Nature, 
the study and cultivation of which shall, in 
many instances, be a healthy change for both 
mind and body after the day’s occupation is 
completed. This is, perhaps, more impressed 
upon my mind through being thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the prices of Phslaenopais for a 

r ariod extending over 40 years, especially when 
remember the first young plant of P. intermedia 
Portei being sold for seventy-five guineas, a 
plant with five moderate-sized leaves. This 
plant was always supposed by the faculty 
to be a natural Hybrid, and the truth of this 
has been fully proved by the Mean. Veitch, 
who have produced it at home in their nur¬ 
series at Chelsea. To this firm and to the Messrs. 
Low, of Clapton, Mr. Williams, of Holloway, 
and Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, all Orchid 

f rowers are indebted for the importation it 
’halmnopsis, and thus to a great extent 
reducing the price of them, and bringing them 
nearer and nearer to the point whioh I consider 
essential to a small amateur’s pocket There are 
several reasons, however, which lead me to con¬ 
sider Phalaenopsis not quite the right plant fora 
beginner in Orchid oulture to take in hand, for there 
is something necessary in the treatment of these 
plants whioh leads to success in their manage¬ 
ment which is most difficult to describe—a happy 
knack of maintaining just a sufficiency of 
moisture in the atmosphere, combined with a 
free circulation of fresh, sweet air, Ac., which the 
plants enjoy, and which ismore easily learnt with 
praotioe than oan be taught with the pen, and 
the lack of which frequently leads to failure. 

Phalsnopsis are now to be found in some 
gardens in somewhat large quantities ; but yet 
they are plants whioh the majority of skilled 
Orohid-growers fight shy of. Now the first 
cause which, I think, leads to failure and dis¬ 
appointment, is the using of too large a quantity 
of peat and Sphagnum about their loots ; and if 
any of my readers wish to invest in Phalrenopsis 
let them take my advice. Use the merest trifle 
of Sphagnum to fasten them upon the block of 
joa or in the basket. I am quite aware there 
are at the present moment in the country 
several isolated examples of Phaltenopaia, 
which are in large bassets, surrounded with 
quantities of peat and Sphagnum. Several of 
the owners whom I have seen I have warned 
of the ruin which will come; but my advice 
has been unheeded, but that it is coming I 
can plainly see ; whilst by far the finest collec¬ 
tion of these plants in the kingdom are growing 
absolutely without soil, or Moss, or in such small 
quantities that it may so be termed, for I know 
of one plant in another collection which hae 
recently been placed in a new basket, which 
has a greater quantity of soil about its roots 
than could be gathered from the whole of thn 
plants in the previously-named lot Phaleenopsin 
like to fix their rppj* to either the wood of a 
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block or basket, or to a pot, and should there¬ 
fore have plenty of scope to ramble. There 
shonld be an abundance of moisture in the 
atmosphere and a free circulation of air. 
but no draughts. I object to a stone floor 
in the house in which Phalsenopsis are to 



Sohiller’s Moth Orchid (Phalabnopeis Schiller;ana). 

be grown, and, indeed, I object to such in 
any house, or houses, for plant cultivation, for 
1 consider metal and stone very bad aids to 
success. Depend upon it, there is nothing like 
shingle for the floors of the house in which these 
plants are grown. On this I would advise my 
readers to sprinkle a few pounds of salt, and 
water it in with liquid cow-manure. This will 
ascend imperceptibly into the atmosphere, to 
the great benefit of the roots and the plants, 
which will in due time yield a profusion of their 
moth-like blooms. The temperature to be 
maintained for Phalienopsis must be high, but yet 
not so high by artificial means as was formerly 
thought necessary, and air may be admitted at 
all seasons, saving during frosty weather ; and I 
do not think it safe to recommend a lower 
temperature at any time during the day or night 
in winter than about 63 degs. to 65 degs. This 
should be increased after daylight to from 
65 degs. to 70 degs. by fire-heat, whilst with 
the sun in winter the glass may be allowed to 
rise considerably without injury to the plants; 
in the summer (when we have a summer) 
shading will be necessary to save the leaves 
from burning. This, however, should be of 
thin material, so that the plants are not robbed 
of light, and, with a free circulation of air, 
heavy shading will not be requisite. When the 
plants bloom they require careful watching, in 
order that no injury arises from allowing the 
plants to flower too long. Upon young plants 
after flowering the spikes should be cut away, 
but when the plants have become large and 
strong the flowers should be removed, and the 
spike left, as laterals will be produced upon the 
old spike, and thus the quantity of flowers is 
increased. But amateurs will strengthen their 
plants by entirely removing the spike. The 
following is a short deadripltion of a few! of the 
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most desirable kinds for amateurs, and a good 
general idea may be obtained of their appear¬ 
ance from the accompanying illustration. 

P. Schillkriana (here figured).—There are 
several reasons why this should be the first 
species for an amateur to obtain, and the most 
forcible is its hardiness of con¬ 
stitution and consequent free growth. 
It varies considerably in the shape 
of its leaves, but in all the upper 
side is beautifully mottled, and 
reticulated with white or greyish- 
white, upon a green ground, whilst 
the under-side is deep-purple. This 
Orchid is a direct contradiction to 
the assertion which is frequently 
made that plants with handsomely- 
variegated leaves do not produce 
beautiful flowers, for the blooms 
of P. Schilleriana are exquisitely 
beautiful. When young the scape is 
simple, but as the plant becomes older 
and stronger it is branched, some¬ 
times attaining a length of 3 feet, 
and bears some fifty or sixty or more flowers, 
these flowers being about 3 mches across, 
the colour light-mauve, with a light border; 
the lip is shaped at the end like the toil 
of a black grouse, colour light-mauve, 
with a yellow disc, about which it is 
spotted and dotted with brown and crimson. 
It blooms all the winter. It is found wild 
in the Philippine Islands, where it grows 
upon rocks near the sea coast. 

P. gran diflora is the oldest species, but 
one of the white-flowered kinds; like the 
previously-named plant the shape of the 
leaf is various, but like those of all the family, 
they are thick and fleshy in texture, and in this 
plant the colour is bright-green. The flowers are 
much larger than those of Schilleriana, and are 
of the purest white, stained with orange at the 
base of the lip. It blooms at various times in 
the year, and comes from the islands of Java 
and Borneo, <kc. 

P. a mabilis.— This was the first species intro¬ 
duced to Europe in a living state, and is some¬ 
what more difficult to manage than the two 
kinds previously named. My practice goes to 
prove that it requires more shade than the 
majority of Phalamopsis. The leaves are of an 
intense deep-green or brownish green, the 
flowers pure-white, saving the lip, which is 
marked at the base with streaks and spots of 
rosy-pink, and slightly tinged with yellow. It 
comes from various islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago, but was first discovered in Java. 

Other most desirable kinds are : P. Casta, 
intermedia, Brymeriana, leucorrhoda, Marine, 
Sanderiana, and Stuartiana. That all the above 
kinds are exquisitely beautiful, and well deserv¬ 
ing universal cultivation, are the parting words 
of Matt. Bramble. 


different localities, as also in different estab¬ 
lishments in the same locality. In this locality 
(Portsmouth and the surrounding districts), I 
believe, from inquiries I have made from time to 
time, that the general rule is from 7 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m., although in some places much longer 
time is kept; but against these last I know of 
places where the men begin and leave off work 
almost at what time they like. In the Isle of 
Wight the general time is from 6 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m., except in the Undercliff district, 
where the time is from 6 a.m. till 5 p.m. Here 
also some work much longer time, whilst others 
are not restricted as to time. After all is said it 
must be admitted that a gardener who takes 
charge of a place is in a different position to 
most other workmen, for if he has a love for his 
work and a regard for his own credit he will not 
be inclined to be very particular about time. It 
would be evidently impossible, even if an em¬ 
ployer was disposed to do so, to bo adjust the 
aggregate of work to be done on an establish¬ 
ment that it should exactly fit to a set number 
of working hours.—L. C. K. 


5444 —Gardeners’ working- hours.—I 

have read with interest the articles that have 
appeared in Gardening in answer to this query. 
I can endorse “A Yorkshire Gardener's” 
view's, as to what is “ fair and reason¬ 
able ” (see p. 436), for 1 fail to see why 
more should be exacted from gardeners 
than is expected from other classes of 
workmen. I consider it a duty every 
man who works for wages owes to him¬ 
self as w ell as to him for whom he works 
that he should so act as to reflect credit 
on himself and to do justice to his 
employer. In short, that he should strive 
to make himself valuable to his employer. 

I believe with the correspondent above 
mentioned that in busy times a gardener 
should not be particular as to time, and 
I also think that in slack times it is the 
employer’s turn to be not particular. 

I am also of opinion that none but 
absolutely necessary work should be 
expected to be done on a Sunday, nor 
should the gardener be expected to work 
in the time allotted to meals, except in 
cases of urgency ; and also I can hardly 
see why the garden labourer, who is kept 
on all the year round, should not be 
expected in busy times to work an hour 
or two extra as well as the man who tends 
the fires, and who, consequently, has made no 
short time. As regards the question of gar¬ 
deners’ working hours, I believe these differ in 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Scotch Champion Potato. 

This appropriately named Potato is, probably, 
the beat of all in its disease-resisting qualities, 
and it has often been lifted as an ordinary field 
crop at the rate of from 10 tons to 12 
tons of good tubers to an imperial acre. 
It originally came from Forfarshire, and after 
due trial it W'as recommended in the Law’son 
Seed-list of 1875. In general appearance 
(see illustration), when true, it comes be¬ 
tween the Scotch Regent and the Irish Rock, 
embodying the good qualities of the former and 
the hardy constitution of the latter. Like other 
Potatoes, its eating quality varies much, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances as regards soil, climate, and 
cultivation ; but it may be safely classed among 
good table sorts. Occasionally, w'hen the locality 
and the season are alike favourable to its develop¬ 
ment, its table qualities are quite first-class. 
The Champion is a strong, rank grower, and 
should be allowed a fourth more space between 
the rows and sets than that which ordinary 
kinds require in planting. It is, perhaps, the 
latest field Potato to ripen, the haulm remain¬ 
ing fresh when that of all others is withered ; it 
should, consequently, be planted earlier than is 
usual for late sorts generally in order to do it 
justice. It will grow' and yield remarkably well 
on poor soils where other kinds w'ould not suc¬ 
ceed, and, altogether, is to be highly recom¬ 
mended for a main crop in every garden and 
farm where large breadths of Potatoes are grown. 
It cannot, however, be too prominently kept 
I in view that, to fortify its disease-resisting pro¬ 
perties, and also to secure at their best its other 
good qualities, a thorough change of seed should 
| be made each season. B. 



Sootch Champion Potato (average natural size). 

6023. — Trenching and manuring 
ground for vegetables.— It would have 
been better to have manured the ground from 
which the Potatoes had been removed during 
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the operation of trenching. As this has not 
been done it ou be applied In the spring, when 
digging over the ground for the next crop. Early 
Cabbages should have been planted in a portion 
of it, and early Cauliflower plants in hand¬ 
glasses. Sow Peas for an early orop, or plant 
Broad Beans. The ground from which Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Greens are removed may 
be planted with Potatoes and Peas for late 
crops. —J. D. E. 


TOMATOES. 

I must say I am much surprised at the views on 
the subject of the comparative values of the 
various kinds of Tomatoes expressed by “ H ,” 
in Gardening, Oct. 27 th, page 452, and must 
beg to differ from him most decidedly. If his 
opinion is a correct one all the trouble that has 
been expended in hybridising and raising new 
varieties of this popular fruit has been utterly 
thrown away ; the raisers had better have sat 
still and twirled their thumbs, and the best thing 
we can do is to throw all the “ new ” and “ im¬ 
proved ” varieties away, and grow nothing but 
the old rough red ! The bare idea seems to me 
preposterous on the face of it. I am a Tomato 
grower myself, and a bit of a connoisseur as 
well, I believe, having at any rate a keen taste 
for and appreciation of this delicious and whole¬ 
some fruit; but, though willing to admit that 
the old large red Tomato has few (I cannot say 
no) equals as regards, productiveness, to state 
that it is superior in flavour as well to all 
other varieties is to my mind sheer non¬ 
sense. H.” must have a most peraliarly 
constituted palate to prefer the watery, seedy, 
insipid juice of the old red to tho sweet, 
rich, and luscious flesh of a good type of 
Perfection, Excelsior, or Dedham Favourite. Is 
“ H.” aware that the public are now learning 
to discern the difference in quality between the 
above and similar highly-bred varieties and such 
as the old red, Trophy, &o., to such an extent 
that the former easily realise a penny, twopence, 
and in some cases threepence per pound more 
than the latter, either wholesale or retail ? I am 
far from desiring to run down the large red 
Tomato. As a cropper, I freely admit that it 
is hard to beat, and I know two or three growers 
who possess strains—the result of years of 
careful selection of the finest types —the fruit of 
which ia comparatively smooth, round, solid, and 
of very superior flavour; but at the best these 
are thick-skinned, coarse, and fit only for culi¬ 
nary pui poses. For earlv work the large red 
is almost unequalled, setting and swelling freely 
at almost any season ; but let “ H.” oompare a 
fruit of this with that of a good tvpe of Perfec¬ 
tion, and see which has the thickest and ten- 
derest skin, the fewest seeds—and these points 
are sure indications of excellence in any 
kind of fruit. For my own part, though 
esteeming the Perfection, when carefully selected 
and well grown as nearly as possible what its 
title would imply, I prefer the flavour of the old 
Excelsior to that of almost any other variety; 
but Golden Queen runs it very cloee, though in 
a somewhat different way ; and a new variety, 
called Blenheim Orange, is said to be ahead of 
all other varieties in this respect. Those who 
prefer a certain amount of acidity relish Vick’s 
Criterion as well or better than any other, and 
this variety, though by no means a large-fruiting 
one, will produce 19 lb. of fruit to 20 lb. of the 
old red at any time—not a very great difference. 
Returning for a moment to the subject of pro¬ 
ductiveness. take Neabit’s Victoria (syn. the 
Pear-shaped Tomato), though a small-fruited 
kind, this has afforded 25 lb. of fruit per plant 
against 20 lb. of the large red, both being 
grown under precisely the same conditions, 
while the flavour is infinitely superior to that of 
the latter, and, indeed, equal in this respect to 
any Tomato in cultivation, the only draw¬ 
back being the small size of the fruit. In 
the same trials Excelsior produced over 22 lb. 
of fruit; Livingstone’s Acme (a by no means 
first-r&te type of Perfection), 20 lb. ; Trophy, 
24 lb. ; King Humbert, 21 lb. (though the 
quality of this is very inferior, not worth grow- 
in, in fact) ; Golden Queen, nearly 23 lb ; 
Mikado, 25 lb.; General Grant, 25 lb.; and two 
Amerioan varieties (which I should very much 
like to get hold of, by the way), called the Priz 9 
Belle and Autocrat, 25 lb. and 27 lb. respectively, 
all against slightly over 20 lb. on the old large 
red. I should like/to know ” " w ’" 
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orop of Tomatoes grown in the old Rose-house 
in the Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Chis¬ 
wick daring the past summer; if not, he should 
have done so. The varieties included a splendid 
type of Perfection, Ham Green Favourite (a type 
of tne old red, but much its superior), Horsfora’s 
Prelude, the early scarlet Tennis Ball, and a few 
Exoelsior and Golden Queen. I really forget how 
many hundredweights of magnificent fruit had 
been cut from this one house by the end of 
August, in spite of the worst season for Tomatoes 
I ever remember ; but the yield for the season 
must have been extraordinary, and would have 
yielded any grower a splendid profit. Next 
year I intend growing only Perfection, Prelude, 
a hybrid between the former and a splendid 
type of the large red, and another between 
Conqueror and (I think) Criterion. B. C. K. 


ECONOMICAL AND CONVENIENT MAN¬ 
URES FOR THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
The owners of small gardens are very often 
perplexed to know what kind of manure to use 
lor their garden, when it sometimes happens 
that they have a convenient form of stimulant 
close at hand. It may not be a good substitute 
for the ordinary farmyard or old hotbed-manure 
—indeed, I do not know of anything to take 
its place—but there are other substances 
that are within the reach of most people, 
which if 'not so valuable as the manure just 
mentioned has, at least, the merit of being con¬ 
venient to obtain, not bulky in character, and 
fairly nourishing to plants if judiciously applied. 
The first I shall refer to is 

Malt dust, or malt combings, as it is some¬ 
times called, which is nothing more nor less 
than the sweepings from the floor of a malt 
kiln, which can be readily obtained in most 
places by making a little inquiry. But I must 
say here that I mention this article with some 
diffidence, on account of its extraordinarily 
stimulating character, and therefore it requires 
to be used with great care, or much harm instead 
of good will be done. The lasting qualities of 
the malt-dust when used as a manure are quite 
remarkable, whether it is used for plants under 
glass or in the open air. I have had it Bhow 
most distinctly tne third season after it had 
been applied to ground in the kitchen 
garden, but this was when it was used in 
excess for the crop of Potatoes, for which it 
was in the first instance used grew so much to 
haulm that they produced but a few abnormally 
large and ugly tubers. When used for such crops 
as Carrots, Onions, Parsnips, and Turnips, it 
should bespread on the surface, when the ground 
is dry, at the rate of 3 pints to every Bquare yard 
of ground, and lightly forked in. For such 
vegetables as Peas, Potatoes, and Scarlet Run¬ 
ners, it should be placed in the drills with a 
sprinkling of fine soil thrown in upon it before 
the sets or seeds are planted. 

Fowl manure.—A good deal of valuable 
fertilising manure is thrown away in many cases 
| where fowls are kept that might be used with 
great advantage in the garden. Its lasting 
qualities is not so great as is the case with the 
malt dust, but sufficiently so to mark the place 
the second year when used judiciously. Fowl 
manure should always be used in a dry Btate. 
For that reason it should be collected regularly 
and placed under cover. At the time of col¬ 
lecting, one-fourth of its bulk- of soil should be 
mixed with it. After laying in a heap for two 
months it is ready for use, but it will retain its 
manurial virtue, if kept dry, for several months. 
For such crops as Peas, French Beans, and 
Scarlet Runners, deep drills should be drawn, 
and the manure placed along the bottom. One 
peck of the mixture to every 20 feet run of drill 
will be sufficient, except in very poor ground, 
when a little more may be added. For other 
crops it may be spread on the surface, and forked 
m at the rate of one peck of the mixture to 
every three square yards of ground, which is 
sufficient for all crops. 

Soot.— There is a greater degree of manurial 
matter in soot than many people suppose, and 
seeing how conveniently it can be applied, it is 
to be regretted that its value is not better under¬ 
stood; but, like all other stimulant agents of 
this character, it requires to be used cautiously. 
There is in most cases a tendency to use it in 
excess, and then it does harm ; for most of this 
class of manures have a tendency to cause plants 


to make more leafage than is desirable, without 
a corresponding increase in other direction*. 
Soot is best applied to all plants when they are 
making growth, and the best way of applying it 
is to sprinkle it on the surface, and either hoe or 
rake it in. Applied at the rate of from 30 to 
40 bushels per acre, it is wonderfully stimu¬ 
lating to all crops. Soot is a capital spring dressing 
for Strawberry plantations, especially in poor, 
light soil8. During the summer such crops as 
Onions, Carrots, and Parsnips may have three 
moderate applications of it. Peas and Potatoes 
will be better with only two, and the same quan¬ 
tity may be given to Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and 
Vegetable Marrows. J. C. C. 


Tomatoes from cuttings-—I am very 
much in favour of propagating Tomatoes by 
cuttings. If a gardener has a good variety, and 
is not certain that it will come perfectly true 
from seed, the beat plan is to keep up the stock 
by cuttings. The earliest fruits in spring are 
readily secured from plants rooted as cuttings 
in the autumn, and grown during the winter as 
store plants. At the present time Tomatoes 
that are about to cease bearing are producing 
numerous shoots, and if these are taken off ana 
inserted at the rate of from four to six in a 
4-inch or 5-inch pot, they will turn out well 
during the early spring months. The pots 
should be plunged in a little bottom heat until 
the cuttings are rooted, then harden them off a 
little, and keep them afterwards with Pelar¬ 
goniums or plants of this sort. They winter 
better in a cool place, away from frost, than in 
much heat; but they may be potted singly and 
started into growth very early in spring, and 
it is then the cuttings have the advantage over 
seedlings. The latter are always inclined to 
make very long stems, but cuttings are always 
dwarf, and I have proved them over and over 
again to be earlier and produce more fruit than 
seedlings. All will admit that it is an advantage 
to have strong Tomato plants early in spring, 
and autumn propagation by cuttings is a certain 
way of securing them.—J. M. 

Large Autumn Giant Cauliflower.— I yesterday 
(Ootober 31st) out an Autumn Giant Cauliflower, grown by 
ordinary means in an allotment garden, which weighed 
94 lb. when ready (or cooking. This is, I think, excep¬ 
tionally large (or suoh a garden —Alp. C. 


CONCRETING PONDS. 

I have to concrete some ponds in a garden. 
Can anyone kindly tell me the best way of 
doing this in a substantial and satisfactory 
manner ?— Concrete. 

# * # In concreting lakes and ponds the sides 
should be taken ont vertically to one even depth 
below the intended finished surface of the bot¬ 
tom—if in loose ground, say 12 inches; and if 
solid or retentive Boil, say 6 inches. Let the 
trench be taken out 15 inches wide at the bottom, 
place boards (half an inch are best for a round 
pond) round at the 15 inches at bottom, and 
draw them to 8 inches at top; support them 
there with a few thin pieces projecting over the 
concrete and into the ground. Then take 
washed gravel stones, burnt ballast, or hard 
cinders, free from dirt (a few barrowfuls at a 
time); over these spread a little dry cement, 
mix it while dry, add sufficient water just to 
make it adhere—not too sloppy—and then throw 
it hard with a shovel into the space between the 
boards and earth sides, so that every shovelful 
shall be part of its neighbour; consequently, no 
hollow space can be left anywhere. After this 
is carried np, which ought to be about 6 inches 
above the intended surface of the water, and 
has had a few days to dry, take down the 
boards and put on a three-eighths of an inch or 
half an inch coating of neat cement made 
smooth. If the sides are wanted to be orna¬ 
mental, push a few burrs or rock stones into the 
cement just below and above the surface of the 
water. If a rockery from the water’s edge^ is 
required, finish the concrete wall and cementing 
as before, only leaving the concrete wall at top 
flat and rough, and then commence by using 
rather large pieces of bnrrs or rock bedded in 
cement on the concrete wall to any style desired. 
Should it be intended to plant aquatics, bnild 
with cement water-proof pockets, or brick boxes, 
on the bottom of various sizes, and in positions 
as required. These should be carried up to 
within a few inches of the surface of the water. 
This is necessary for three reasons—first, to 
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prevent strong-growing kinds from crowding oat 
the weekly ones; secondly, by bringing the 
crowns of the plants near the surface they suc¬ 
ceed better than if deeper; and, thirdly, the 
water can be drawn off at any time, the mud 
And filth cleared out, and the pond re-filled 
without disturbing the plants. The water would 
thus be at all times transparent to the bottom. 
This is the way in which I make ponds, and 
they have always given satisfaction. I might 
add, should it be a newly-formed pond, dug out 
of solid ground, that it would be better to lay 
2 inches or 3 inches of concrete all over the 
bottom, and on that £-inch of cement. A man 
can then go in and scrub the sides and bottom, 
and at the same time open the sluice, when out 
goes all the filth with the water. This is worth 
the extra expense. If the pond is to be made 
this autumn, put the water in as soon as 
possible. The cement, if good, will set under 
it, and the water will keep frost out. B. 


AN AMATEUR’S EXPERIENCE WITH AN 
UNHEATED GREENHOUSE. 


Last September twelvemonth I erected a glass 
house, unheated, of the following dimen¬ 
sions : 12 feet 6 inches long, 9 feet 6 inches wide, 
by 10 feet high—that is, from the centre of the 
floor to the centre of span-roof. Being of the 
opinion that a table or fiat shelf, of 2 feet 
8 inches width, placed all round the inside of the 
house, with the exception of doorway space, 
would be preferable to a tier of shelves of 
varying heights, and show off the flowers with 
more effectiveness, I put one up at a height of 
4 feet from the floor, and arranged the flower 
pots according to their sizes—namely, the 
smallest at the edge of the shelf or table, and so 
on to the largest pot, furthest from the interior, 
but nearest to the glass and sides of the house. 
The shelf is made into divisions, and covered 
with sheet lead, and having a border or edge of 
about 3 inches in height, so as to admit of the 
divisions being covered with shingle, fine sand, 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre, 3 inches deep, or to be filled 
with water or kept dry at will. Could I have 
improved on this arrangement ? I started 
operations having the notion I might beet 
succeed with 


Hardy bulbs and plants, and that the bulbs 
might in this manner be flowered to perfection. 
I can truly say that I had a grand display of 
Narciss, Tulips, Hyacinths, Scilla, Crocus, <5cc., 
particularly so when grown in light, leafy mould, 
enriched with charcoal and bone-meal. My short 
experience points to the fact that high-priced 
bulbs are no criterion in many cases of quality ; 
but that the moat satisfactory results to please 
an amateur are to be obtained by growing not 
floristb’ varieties at fancy prices, but more 
generally-known descriptions of recommended 
bulbs. I found the use of charcoal in otherwise 
rich compost gave a beauty to the foliage of 
both Hyacinths and Tulips, which I did not 
anticipate, and this suggests to me the possi¬ 
bilities of variegation of leaf, perhaps ultimately 
to equal the beauty of the flower. Is this 
sought for by bulb growers, and are there 
bulbs specially offered, having this additional 
recommendation — beauty and variegation of 
foliage ? 


Roses.— In October, 1887, I purchased the 
following Rose-trees in pots, stipulating they 
should be on their own roots Marshal Niel, 
Gloire de Dijon, Niphetos, C&line Forestier, 
Ville de Lyon, General Jacquimenot, Souvenir 
de la Malmauon, Mrs. Bosanquet, White Bath, 
Xavier Olibo, and a Moss Rose. With some I 
have had good and with others indifferent suc¬ 
cess. But what are the points of a good Rose ? 
Why is Marshal Niel so popular as compared 
with others ? My Marshal did not seem to be 
doing well in a large pot, though replanted sb 
soon as delivered in the best loam I could pro¬ 
cure, but in spring .it had on it about thirty 
buds. On showing it to a friend he informea 
me it wanted feeding; the foliage seemed poor. 
I plied it with a dose of liquid-manure from 
well-decayed hone-droppings, and shortly after¬ 
wards I was astonished to find many of the buds 
had fallen off. From the remaining fifteen some 
only opened out to a yellow centre, but there 
were at least half-a-dozen of really fine flowers. 
This tree is now making both vigorous stem 
and shoot growth. C4§ne Forestief started 
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into growth earlier than the others, but seemed 
very tender, and was twice attacked with what 
appeared to me to be canker. I, therefore, cut 
it Sack, leaving it about 18 inches in height. I 
have been rewarded with, perhaps, the too 
vigorous growth of many stems, and an abund¬ 
ance of delicately-formed canary-yellow to 
creamy-white flowers. Ought I to leave these 
new stems unpruned until the spring, or would 
it be better not to prune the tree at all ? Gloire 
de Dijon, Mrs. Bosanquet, Souvenir de la Mai- 
maison, White Bath, and Moss Rose, were every¬ 
thing that could be desired in flowering ; but 
Niphetos, General Jacquimenot, Xavier Olibo, 
Ville de Lyon, flowered sparsely, producing 
three or four blooms only. Niphetos, X. Olibo, 
and Ville de Lyon do not appear to be on their 
own roots, but on the Brier stock. I see theie 
is a difference in the leaf. Are these shoots 
suckers, and ought they to be removed ? Having 
bought and paid for the Roses on their own 
roots from a well-known grower, I am dis¬ 
appointed to find the delivery is not according 
to order, and that Ville de Ljon is not that 
variety, but Merveille de Lyon. The exchange, 
however, is perhaps for the better in my case, 
and so I may not be an actual loser ; but if it be 
a general practice to send out to an amateur 
plants not true to name, and he only finds out 
on blooming them that they are not what he 
bargained for, what is to compensate him for 
his disappointment, should he, on account of 
misnamed flowers, be disqualified in any show 
competition ? 

Chrysanthemums. —I am becoming curious to 
know what will be the result in the flower¬ 
ing of named Chrysanthemums, of similar 
varieties, which I have bought from different 
growers ; but whatever the result is I hope, for 
the credit of the florists, they will be found true 
to name; but what a help it would be to 
amateurs if florists would generally take 
a little more trouble in correctly de¬ 
scribing the plants purchased from them, and 
say if large-flowered or Pompone, Japanese, 
incurved, reflexed, Ac. The plants I have 
appear to be very fine and healthy ; some of 
them, however, have not made buds. I suppose 
it is not too late? The others are budding 
pretty freely at the tips of the leaders, and I see 
there is a centre one of a cluster of smaller ones. 
Should these smaller ones be removed ? I am 
not growing for exhibition. I am told it is an 
element of importance to remove the right buds, 
and amateurs very often lose ail their trouble in 
removing the wrong one. It would be well if 
this important matter were fully explained. 

Growing plants from seed. —With the 
exception of Carnations, Polyanthuses, Pansies, 
Petunias, and annual Chrysanthemums, which 
have done well, I have not succeeded in raising 
a single plant of Nicotians affinis, or Godetia 
Lady Albemarle, and only a few stunted French 
Marigolds, Malope, and Mignonette. I wonder 
what is the cause ? Jas. Fort. 


BEES. 

5715.— Uses of honeycomb.— Frames of 
dean comb wrapped in paper to exclude wax moth, 
and stored in a room of moderate temperature, 
will be found very useful next season to supply 
to swarms or to stooks requiring additional room. 
Combs from skeps should be melted down for 
wax by means of the wax extractor, or in the 
following manner : Put the combs into a copper 
and press them into as small a compass as 
possible. Cover a hoop the diameter of the 
copper with stout muslin or cheese-cloth and fix 
down over the combs. Well cover with water 
and boil, when the wax will separate from the 
refuse and rise to the top of the water, and 
can be taken off in a solid mass when cold. It 
can then be remelted, and while hot poured into 
moulds.—S. S. G. 


6030.— Improving a garden soil.—Your ideas seem 
exoellent. You may safely use the fine ashes in conjunc¬ 
tion with manure to open up and warm the olay soil.— 


Erratum.—In our last number, on page 465, in 
answer to query 6041, the eeoond line should read "This 
popular Moss,’ 1 not *• Fern.” 

Our readers will kindly remember that «ee are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of garden* of 
a picturesque character. 


BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—Queries and answers are Inserted in 
Gar nuns'®/ree qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written or 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardrniko, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
ushkr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardshtno has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their oommuni- 
oations. 

Answers (which, with the exception qf such at cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gakdbmiho should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


6059.—Malting whitewash.—Can anyone give me 
a good, simple, and cheap recipe for making whitewash?— 
lNSTONSS. 

6080.—Sowing Lapageria seed.—Will someone 
kindly inform me how and when is the beet time to sow 
Lapageria seed ?—Auatbur. 

6061. — Mealy-bug on a Vine.—What can I do to a 
Vine which is infested with mealy-bug ? Most of the Grapes 
on it are yet uncut.—T rot. 

6062. — Worms In Fern-pots.—Is there any way to 
kill very email transparent worms in Fern-pots without 
hurting the Ferns?—B rooklands. 

6063. — Pansy seed.—Will someone kindly inform me 
the best possible way to treat Pansy seed to produoe good 
plants, having no greenhouse or frame ?—Q. 

6064. — Management] of a oold frame.— Will 
someone kindly give me some hints about the general 
management of a oold frame ?—Euphrobtnb. 

6065. —Propagating white Abutllons.—Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me how beet to propagate 
white Abutilons ? I have a greenhouse.—Jos. 

6066. — Hardy Roses.—Will someone kindly give two 
or three names of some hardy yellow Roses suitable for 
this district (Gosforth, Newcastle) for outeide growth ?— 
Oaklra. 

6087.—Making perry.—Will someone kindly tell me 
how to make perry, as I have a quantity of sleepy Pears 
which I have grown, and do not know what to do with 
them ?—Anxious On®. 

6068 . —Strawberries In Scotland.—I shall be glad 
if anyone will inform me when and where Strawberries 
were first planted in Scotland, and the names of the kinds 
used at that period ?—J. S. H. 

6069. — Wellingtonla glgantea. — Will anyone 
kindly tell me at what time of year the seeds of Welling 
tonia gigantea appear ? Can the tree be propagated by the 
seed ? If eo, how ?—Melpomkxr. 

6070. —Propagating shrubs and Woodbines.— 
Will someone kindly inform me how best to increase my 
shrubs and Woodbines—if by cuttings, or how, and when is 
the proper time to do it ?—Amatbur. 

6071. — Potting-moulcL— In purchasing potting mould 
for ordinary greenhouse flowers and Fsrns, what is the 
beet general mixture to obtain, and what should be the 
proportions of each ingredient?—R inowold. 

6072. — Hardiness of Wistaria sinensis.— Will 
someone please tell me if the Wistaria rinensis Is quite hardy 
in a northerly climate (Lanoaater), and if the plant must be 
several years old before it will flower ?— Heron. 

6073. — Lily of the Valley.—I have some fine bunohee 
of seed on my plants of tbene. Is it unusual, as I do not 
remember seeing it before ? When is the proper time to 
sow the seed, and what treatment does it require?— 
J. B. L. 

6074. — Destroying a large tree.— There is a large 
tree at the back of my garden, whioh is keeping a lot of 
light, air, and sun off? How oan I destroy it without 
taking it up? I want it simply not to oome out into leaf 
next spring.—W. S. R. 

6075. —Heating a frame.—I should be glad if anyone 
would kindly tell me how best to heat my good-sized frame, 
as I want to make use of some 4-inch earthenware pipes 
that I have, and wish to do the work with as little expense 
as possible ?—H. Irvine. 

6076. — History of the Tomato.— Could anyone 
kindly Inform me where I oould obtain lull particulars of 
the first introduction and general history of the Tomato in 
this oountry ? Any other information bearing on the eub- 
Jeot would greatly oblige.—B. C. R. 

6077. — Planting Hyacinth bulbs.—I have more 
Hyacinths than I can find room for to pot them singly. 
Oan 1 safely plant three bulbe in a pot 6 Inches or 6 inohee 
In diameter? Will liquid manure be good for them when 
the growth is further advanoed ?—Crowded. 

6078. — Mangold Wurzel and Beet.— What ie the 
dlflerenoe, if any, between Beet and Mangold Wurzel? What 
kind of Beet do they get sugar from ? Is sugar got from 
Mangold Wurzel, as the Mangold is oalled a field Beet in 
Webster’s and other dictionaries?— David Kerr. 

6079. —Hardiness of Cytlsus racemosus.-1 
should be glad to know If this plant oan be wintered out* 
of-doors? Oura are at present outside against a west 
wall, entirely sheltered from any wind exoept the west. 
They are doing splendidly up to this date, November 8rd. 
Would a hotbed frame-light, placed up against them, he 
sufficient to protect them all winter ? The roots have been 
manured Just now.—O utory 
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6080. —Currants and Gooseberries.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me the names of the best Red and Black 
Currants and Gooseberries for producing fruit for oooking 
and preserves ? Locality, Gosforth, Newcastle. Do they 
require much good old manure when planting ?— Oaklra. 

6081. —Bedding 1 Clematises.—I have a bed edged 
with rockwork, and so full of bulbs as to have no room for 
ordinary bedding plants. I want the names of six best, 
and most varied in oolour, bedding Clematises, to be trained 
over the bed, to bloom when the Dulbs are over?—W. H. J. 

6082. — Roses for button-holes.— Would someone 
kindly oblige me by giving the names of, say, a dozen sorts 
o' Roses moet suitable for this purpose (outdoors), the 
plaoe where it is intended to grow them being about three- 
quarters of a mile from the sea—near Hastings, Sussex ?— 
E. A. T. 


6083. —Using liquid-manures.— Is it a good thing 
to give liquid-manures, such as soot-water or sulphate of 
ammonia, to bulbs in pots, such as Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Tulips, &o., and, if so, when should 1 begin ? Is it good 
also for a Lilium Thunbergianum in a pot from the first 
planting ?— Ben Riiyddino. 

6084. —Large Yellow Lily (Lilium monodelphum).— 
I should be obliged if someone would kindly say if I oould 
succeed with this Lily in my cottage garden out-of-doors, 
at Willesden ? Will it stand the winter, and what would 
be the best treatment for it ? Are there any other hardy 
yellow Lilies as fine.— Tyro. 

6086. — Treatment of neglected Vines. —Will 
some reader of Gardening kindly give me a few instruc¬ 
tions with regard to the treatment of two Vines growing in 
a lean-to greenhouse that have been totally neglected for 
two years? The Vines are loaded with Grapes this year of 
very inferior quality.— East Wind. 

6086.—Treatment of Dahlias.— Will “ j. d. e.,” or 
“ B. 0. R," give me information in detail how I should 
treat my Dahlias ? I want to get them in bloom the first 
week in August. 1 have taken the roots up, and they are 
now quite dry ? How should they be treated during the 
winter and in Bpring ?— Learner. 


6087. — Foxgloves flowering. — Will Foxgloves 
which were sown in September, and, of oourse, now only in 
the seoond leaf, flower next year ? Do the old ones ever 
flower the following year if left in the ground, when they 
flowered well the previous year; or are they, like Wall¬ 
flowers, unsatisfactory ?—Outcry. 

6088. —Treatment of whit© and yellow Carna¬ 
tion layers.—I have reoeived some fine rooted layers of 
white and yellow Carnations, whioh I am anxious should 
suooeed well. Would someone tell me if they should be kept 
in a frame or greenhouse through the winter, and the best 
method of treatment ?— Goldin King. 

6089. —A blue Rose.—I wish to know whether a blue 
Rose, advertised recently in Gardening, among other 
specialities, by a firm of nurserymen at Gloucester, is really 
worth getting ? Is it a single or double flower, and oan it 
be had on its own roots ? An answer from anyone who 
seen or grown it will muoh oblige.—L. D. 

6090. —Clematis Jackmani.— Is the Clematis Jack- 
mani alba like the violet one? 1 have had one this year, 
and it has turned out a large six-petalled flower, in no way 
resembling Jackmani, but exactly like one I have had out¬ 
side for years, which flowers only at the ends of the new 
shoots, and not all over, as does Jackmani.—II bron. 

6091. —Flowers for bunching.— Will some reader 
of Gardening kindly oblige me with the names of the best 
flowers suitable for bunching, so as to take to market, also 
their colour, and whether annual, biennial, or perennial ? 
The above must only be those that can be raised in 
the open ground, supplemented by a large, but cold, frame. 
—Hals. 

6092. —Clematis on a trellis.— What two kinds of 
Clematis would be best to plant in the same bed as Roses 
to oover a trellis, and to carry on the blooming season as 
late as possible—those that require least pruning preferred, 
as they are wanted to well oover the trellis ? The hardiest 
and freest bloomers wanted, and contrasting colours.— 


6098.—Fruit-trees for profit.—I have a rood of 
pound, sloping direct south, and well sheltered, over whioh 
I have plaoed road-scrapings to the depth of 8 feet, and on 
the surface good loamy soil to the depth of 18 inches. 
Would anyone kindly inform me what would be the best 
fruit-trees to grow upon it with a view to profit? District, 
South Wales?— Cymbro. 


6094—Planting fruit-trees.— I intend to plant 
10 acres of fruit-trees, mostly Cherries. Soil, light loam • 
subsoil, sand. The field intended to be so planted was 
Barley last year, laid down with Rye-grass, Trefoil, and 
Clover. Will it do to take out holes and plant on this, and 
afterwards sow permanent Grass seeds, or must the whole 
be broken up ?— J. A. Bussey. 


6095.— Treatment of an Australian Fern and 
Aspidistra lurida.— Will someone have the goodness 
to tell me the best treatment for an Australian Fern and a 
plant of Aspidistra lurida ? The Fern leaves turn yellow 
then fall off, and the other plant has yellow spots on its 
leaves. They both stand in a room window with a fire 
always kept in it.— Mrb. Moors. 


0096.— Management of Fern seed.— Will someone 
kindly inform me how to manage Fern seed ? I have had 
given to me some stove and greenhouse Fern seed, and am 
at a loss to know when to Btart, and how to manage it. I 
have hot-water pipes in the greenhouse, and could give the 
seed a little heat if 1 knew how muoh was wanted, and 
the proper time to start it?—J. S. 

6097.— Bucbaris Lilies not flowering.-Can any¬ 
one tell me why my Euoharis Lilies will not bloom ? I was 
told to withhold water, but that did not answer; then I 
saw in Gardening that one should keep them well watered 
mid plunge them in bottom heat. I have done so, and the 
result is a plentiful supply of leaves, but no flowers. The 
bulbs are perfectly healthy.— Heron. 


6098.—Roses for a trellis.—I want to know the thr 
best olimbing Roses for a trellis on east side of a house, fair 
well protected by trees and a wall (locality, South Wale 
near the sea). Gloire de Dijon is already planted thei 
and pink, crimson, and white-coloured ones are wants 
Would Mdme. Planrier. 8etina,Red Dragon, and Fortune 
Yellow be a good selection ?.—W. H. J. 
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6099. — Treatment of Iris persica .—What Is the 
best treatment of Iris persica? I have planted one bulb in 
a 6-inoh pot in good potting soil, and have two more un¬ 
planted which I should like to grow outdoors. The soil is 
fairly rich, light, well-drained loam. Will the potted bulb 
require warmth or moisture ? It is at presen t in a cool and 
rather draughty glass-house.— E. R. Cowley. 

6100. — Making higher a sloping bank.—I am 
desirous of making higher a very slight bank at the end of 
my lawn, so as to hide the kitohen garden at baok. Will 
someone kindly tell me the beat way to do so, with the most 
suitable shrubs to act as a soreen, and the best time to 
plant them ? The bank is at present supported at the back 
by narrow boards, and is 26 feet long and 2 feet deep.— 
New Subscriber. 

6101. —A plague of slugs.— I am troubled with a 
plague of slugs. 1 caught 3,000 last month, but that does 
not seem to lessen their numbers. If I take a light into the 
garden after dark I oan oount six slugs on a square foot of 
ground on a warm night. Would gas-lime destroy them? 
If so, what quantity should be used per acre, and would it be 
best dug in now? I have tried ordinary lime, but it does 
not seem to destroy them.— Troubled One. 

6102. — Building Cucumber house.—I am thinking 
of building three Cucumber-houses, eaoh 70 feet long and 
12 feet wide, inside measurement. The wall plate will be 
laid on brickwork, 3 feet from the level ground. Would 
Bomeone experienoed kindly inform me what should be the 
length of the rafters, and what distance apart they should 
be, and what distance from the glass should the wires the 
the plants are to be trained on be ?—A Beginner. 

6103. —Planting Roses near Edinburgh.—I am 
about to order some Roses for planting against a south 
wall. Amongst others are Wm. Allen Richardson and 
Rdve d’Or. Can I with safety plant these two out at this 
time of the year, or should I wait till early spring ? Garden 
is 8 miles west from Edinburgh, about 900 feet above sea 
level; but it is well sheltered. We have, however, our 
share of frost, more or less, every winter.— Limelight 

6104. —Mixing a potting compost.— If one substi¬ 
tutes Clay’s artificial manure for ordinary rotten manure 
in a oompost, ought more leaf-mould than usual to be 
added ? For instance, if told to mix three parts loam, one 
leaf-mould, one rotten manure, half sharp sand, ought I to 
add more than one part of leaf-mould, and, if so, how 
much more, to replace the rotten-manure, even although 
Clay’s Fertiliser is added ? The compost is intended for 
show Pelargoniums.—M. A., Oxon. 

6105. —Trees for an orchard-house.— I am erect¬ 
ing a lean-to orchard-house (unheated), 20 feet long, 12 feet 
wide, 10 feet at the highest and 6 feet at the lowest points, 
facing south, and should feel obliged if some of the writers 
on fruit oulture in Gardening would inform me the number 
of trees the house will accommodate, and the best kinds 
(dessert) to grow ? Would It be possible to grow a few Figs, 
Peaches, and Nectarines, with Apples and Pears ? Locality, 
Essex, 10 miles from London.—A. G. W. 

6106 . -Constructing an orchard-house.—I am 
purposing putting up a span-roofed orohard-house, 36 feet 
long, to run north and south. Will some of your practical 
correspondents give me a few hints how to construct it ? 

1, What breadth ought it to be ? 2, Height from the ground 
to apex of roof ? 3, Height of the sides, and whether the 
glass at the sides should oome to the ground, or should it 
nave a brick wall above the ground, and, if so, how high ? 
I do not purpose heating the house in any way. Locality 
la Lowick, Northumberland.—J. F. 

6107. — Slugs In Violet-frames.— My frames of 
Violets are full of slugs, which I cannot get rid of by 
picking. About two years ago someone recommended 
watering ground infested with slugB with a liquid contain¬ 
ing a large proportion of some aoid. I think I have looked 
through all the oopies of Gardening I have, but cannot find 
any reference to the suggested remedy. Will someone kindly 
assist me, and say if the proposed plan is likely to be 
successful in getting rid of the pests whioh destroy every 
bud as soon as the oolour begins to appear.— Red. 

6108. — Market gardening.—I would be obliged to 
some one of the many readers of Gardening if he would 
kindly give me advioe in the following questions : 1, 
Having an acre of ground, what would it cost to oommenoe 
market gardening, and the best method of workiog same, 
and with the best varieties of fruits and vegetables, Ac , to 
grow. The locality, County Durham ; soil, loamy and fine. 

2, Also estimate of profits to be expected from the same, 
and whether it would pay to have two or three glass-houses 
on it, and at what cost they could be erected ?—D. S. 

6109. — Grubs and Apple-trees.— I have over one 
hundred Apple and Pear-trees of the upright oordons 
planted up eaoh side of my garden-walk, 2} feet apart, 
about five years’ old. They show very well for bloom in 
the spring, and some fruit very well; but just as the leaves 
and buds begin to break they are troubled with a small 
grub curled up in the leaves, which destroys both foliage 
and bloom. Can anyone kindly advise me what to do this 
winter as a preventive, either by washing the trees with 
some solution, or otherwise ?— Amateur Fruit Grower. 

6110. —A garden question.— I have bought a house 
with garden on lease for 99 years; the garden is 204 feet in 
length, so stated on my lease; but I understand ihat about 
30 feet of it at the top was previously let to a market 
gardener until the second of next February. He has now 
got Savoys on it, and I am told he means to sell them and 
reorop it, and make me pay for what is on the ground 
when I come into possession. Can he do this ? If not, 
can I order him to clear off ? And if not, may I take what 
is then on the ground on the seoond of February ?— 
Savoy. 

6H1.— Treatment of Lilium auratum.— I have 
some Lilium auratum that did well last year, but hare 
failed this—only one flowered. Some were in the ground 
and five others in pots. Most have sent up green leaves, 
and show no signB of dying down. I have had to lift the 
outdoor ones, and find most of the bulbs have divided, but 
look healthy. The ones in pots are green and strong. The 
ones I have taken up are laid in Coooa-nut-fibre. How 
shall I keep them through winter—should I pot them, or 
plant them in a box ana keep moist ? Should I take up 
the potted ones, or leave them alone till they start further 
growth, and should the bulbs bs divided, and the small 
ones taken off ? Any Information on the subject would 
oblige.—M. O. Balfour. 


6112. — Repotting a Crinum.— I have a large Crinum 
whioh has flowered magnificently this autumn in a cool 
greenhouse. The roots are appearing at the top of the pot. 
Should it be repotted ? If so, now, or in the spring ? Also* 
should it be plaoed in a hothouse for the winter (tempera¬ 
ture, down to 45 degs. at night), or quite dried off and 
plaoed in Cocoa-nut-fibre?— G. Thring. 

6113. —Marechal Nlel Rose.— I shall be glad to 
know from a practical gardener if I shall have any chance 
of getting Roses from a Marechal Niel planted out-of-doors 
in a well sheltered spot from the north-east wind, under a 
glass verandah, without morning sun? If there is no 
chance of success with a Marshal Niel, I shall be glad to 
be recommended the best Rose likely to do well in such 
a situation ? I may mention that two or three roots of 
Primroses are in full flower at the present time in the same 
spot of ground, situated in a oountry town garden in the 
County of Dorset.—J. B. W. B. 

6H4.— Treatment of a Black Hamburgh Vine- 
—Last April I planted a Black Hamburgh Vine in a green, 
house, 12 feet by 8 feet. Wnen planted it reached nearly 
to the top of the side of the house. Acting upon the 
advioe of a local gardener I cut off about half a foot of the 
top, leaving five eyes; those below these I rubbed off. 
Now there are five weak branches, the longest being about 
a foot and a half long. The leaves are now falling. The 
Vine is planted outside, and the rod is brought in on a level 
with the ground. I want to train it over the roof. The house 
is heated. Will someone kindly advise me what to do ?— 
Beginner. 

6H5.— Climbing Roses in a pot.— I am much 
obliged to “ J. C. C.” for his reoent adv'ce on hardy Roses. 
Will he now confer an additional favour on me by inform¬ 
ing me whether a climbing Rose can be successfully grown 
if planted in a pot ? I wish to grow two on the front wall 
of my house (south aspect), and cannot, from other con¬ 
siderations, place its roots In the ground. I have window- 
boxes round the bay window, where there is room for a 
12-incb or 14-inoh pot at each corner of the window-sill. I 
do not wish to attempt it without a fair prospect of 
suocess. Any hints will bs gratefully reoeived by—W. 
Alfred Williams. 

6110 — Treatment of a Swainsona. — I have 
a Swainsona in a very bad condition. The plant consists 
of one stem without a leaf, and is 2 feet 6 inches high; a 
small shoot, 2 feet long, is coming from the bottom, fairly 
healthy (it is in a 6-inch pot). 1, Now, as I do not wish to 
grow it as a climber, but in a pot, trained on sticks, I should 
be glad to know if I may prune the long Bhoots to within 
6 inches of the root, to induoe stronger growth ? 2, May I 
repot it now, and, if so, in what sized pot, and in what 
soil ? 3, Say, if a sunny greenhouse, span, heated to 50 
to 60 dejjs. in winter, will suit it ? Other hints on general 
cultivation gratefully reoeived.— Chandos. 

6117. — Treatment of Brier and Manetti 
Stocks. —I would be glad if any of your correspondents 
would give me their advice upon the following questions: 
Last year but one I sowed wild Rose seed (hepsj upon a 
bed, when I also stuck in a good many Manetti cuttings, 
all of which grew, and the seedling Briers came up over the 
bed amongst the cuttings, so there is a regular tangle. I 
budded a good many upon both stooks, which have nearly 
all taken. Now I want to know if I oan take them up now 
to separate them, and plant them in the places where they 
are to flower? Thev are all budded about 1 inch above 
the ground. Should I cover the bud with the earth in 
planting.—H. W. 

6118. — Treatment of a Rose-tree.— On the north 
wall of my house there is a Rose-tree. It flowers in July. 
Colour blush, flower veiy full. It reaohea to the roof, but 
up to about 10 feet Is quite bare and woody, the stems being 
thick and twisted. Tne shoots sent out this summer at the 
top are 5 feet to 6 feet long, but quite bare, with a few 
leaves at the extreme ends. Last year (my first here) it 
flowered a little; this year not at ail. It is very ugly and 
does not oover the wall at all. Should I cut it down, and 
if so how close to the ground? It is about 14 feet or 15 feet 
high. Also, should I manure the roots now ? Can it be 
treated in any other way ? The garden is sheltered specially 
from the north.— M. C. Balfour. 

6119. —Forcing Tulips,—What is the reason of Van 
Thol Tulip bulbs not producing roots yet, although potted 
in the first week of September? After potting they were 
plunged in coal-ashes, and covered with the same to a 
depth of 4 inohes. Last season I had the same result— 
indeed, no roots appeared until December—but I laid the 
cause to insufficient moisture; but this year it is still the 
same with plentiful waterings. I have some bulbs of a 
later kind (Yellow Prince) not yet potted, and they are 
showing roots, kept on a shelf in a dry room. In my 
garden the bulbs of these last sorts whioh were not lifted 
have roots 1} inches long at the present time. In the 
dealers’ catalogues Van Thol Tulips are Bpoken of as being 
easily forced into flower by Christmas.— Van Thol. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

6630.—Making 1 a sloping bank.—1 am anxious to 
make a bank with two sloping faoes of 4 feet each and 
2 feet wide at the top, to be planted with shrubs (dwarf), 
Ac., as a blind for a garden path. Will someone kindly 
tell me, as I have no wall or fence or support, how I must 
make my banks, so that they will not subside ? Would it 
be any use my placing bundles of faggots amongst the 
soil? and also what depth ought the foundation to be, and 
of what material ? Would brick rubbish do ? I propose to 
turf the banks on the back side, and have bedding plants 
on the noticeable side.— Chas. II. Farrow. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

6120.— Rhubarb deteriorating (R. S. DJ—The 
Rhubarb evidently wants to be lifted and transplanted into 
fresh soil that has been deeply worked, and has in it plenty 
of manure. The roots are doubtless large and full of 
crowns. W T hen lifted they should be out through the 
middle and a few of the weaker crowns out out. When 
replanted protect the crowns with a little long littery 
manure, and it will be found that they will not only start 
earlier, but will also produce much finer stems. 
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6121. —Orchids in a fernery (A New Subscriber).— 
1 shall be pleased to answer any question for you, but 1 
reserve the present one until you tell me what tempera¬ 
ture your fernery is kept.—M. B. 

6122. — An Orchid question (Odontoglossum).— 
Tour O. Halli will succeed under just the same treatment 
as O. Alexandra. This plant is not named after a small 
grower of Orchids in Surrey, but it was named before that 
gentleman was born, in honour of its finder, Colonel Hall, 
upwards of fifty years ago.— M. B. 

6123. —TropeBOlum tuberosum (H. U .).—This 
plant does best when planted in a cool situation, moist 
rather than dry, and this may account for its being found 
In better condition in the northern half of the kingdom 
than in the south. It flowers freely enough where all the 
conditions are suitable. When the top dies down put a 
oone of ooal-ashes over the orown. 

6124. — Unhealthy Eucharls (J. H. S. ;.—The bulb 
sent was badly infested with the Eucbaris-mite, for which, 
so far as we know at present, there is no really reliable 
remedy other than consigning plants so affected to the 
fire. It would be interesting and instructive to many if 
some one of our readers who is an experienced Euobaris 
grower would give his experienoe of the insect and its 
antidote, if there be one. 

6125. —Cineraria and Marguerite leaves eaten 
(Rennebec). —The leaves sent are affected with the grub 
of the Marguerite Daisy fly (Phytomyza affinis) whioh 
burrows beneath the surface of the leaf. The only plan of 
destruction to adopt is to pinoh the grub wherever it can 
be seen between the thumb and finger ; and, in very bad 
cases as, many of the affected leaves as possible without 
injury to the plants should be picked off and burnt. 

6126. —Caterpillars attacking Parsnips (S. B.y 
—The caterpillar attacking the heads of your Parsnips are* 
I have no doubt, those of the Carrot blossom moth 
(Dupressaria dancella), but the moth was so rubbed that I 
cannot be quite certain. Shaking the heads over a pan filled 
with water or a thick mixture of lime or soot and water 
is a good remedy. Syringing the heads with soft soap and 
water, to which some insecticide has been added, would be 
useful. Burn all the stems which are likely to contain 
chrysalides or moths.—G. S. S. 

6127. —Protecting Strawberry plants (New 
Subscriber). —These plants that are set out in a bed in the 
open garden will not require covering over in the winter; 
but it is a good plan now to spread over the ground and 
around the crowns of the .plants a good thick coating of 
half deoayed stable-manure. This fertilises the soil, and 
keeps very severe frost from the orowns and roots. By the 
spring most of this winter dressing will have been washed 
into the ground by the rain. A coating of strawy litter can 
then replace it, and this will keep the fruit olean when 
ripening. 

6128. —Peaches not fruiting (Peach Grower).— It 
appears that in this instance the blossoms fall off instead 
of setting, therefore, either the flowers must be imperfect, 
or the surrounding conditions during the time the trees 
are in bloom are unfavourable. Are the trees foroed 
early ? If they are, too high a night temperature may aot 
Injuriously, and, as the roots are inside the bouse, dryness 
at the root may have a prejudicial effect also. Examine 
the roots. If they are healthy, and the border in a moist 
oondition, then the cause of failure must be in the 
atmospheric conditions during the blooming period. 

612b. —Unsatisfactory Grapes (Colonel Hawker).— 
No doubt the cause of the mischief is what is called 
"shanking,” in a bad form. It is generally caused by a 
bad state of the roots, caused by exhaustion of the soil, 
over cropping or over-dryness of the soil of the border. 
This often occurs when the Vines are planted in a border 
inside the house. Examine the eoil and see if this is the 
case, and if so, thoroughly soak it with water, and if 
the soil is exhausted it should be renewed. In any case, 
a good top dressing of turfy loam and broken bones would 
be highly beneficial, and in future do not overorep the 
Vines. 

6180.— Garden soil (Founder).— The samples of soil 
sent are apparently very poor, worn-out stuff, and alone 
would not be suitable to grow Roses and other things in 
well. Certainly it would be a bad plan to bring the sub¬ 
soil to the surface. If it can be managed it would be best 
to cart as much as possible of the old soil away, and to 
replace it with some fresh loamy soil. If you know a good 
local professional gardener ask him to look at your garden 
and advise you, as a person who knows the soil of the 
locality and its peculiarities would be able to give by far 
the best and most reliable advice on so important a 
matter. 

6131. —Apples and Pears for walls (P. W. A.). 
—Generally speaking, Apples do not require to be planted 
against walls, but if you prefer doing so, the following 
kinds would do well: Calville Blanche (a sort that requires 
a wall), Court of Wiok Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston 
Pippin, Devonshire Quarenden, and Reinette du Canada for 
dessert; and Stone’s Apple, Mank’s Codlin, Warner's King, 
Kentish Fillbasket, Stirling Castle, and Alfriston for 
kitchen uses. The following Pears will do for an east 
wall: Jargonelle, Marie Louise, Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey. Doyenne du Comioe, Glou Mor- 
oeau, Winter Nells, and Bergamotte d’Esperen. 

6132. —Odontogloasums and Cattleyas (G 0.) 
—Yes; the Odontoglossum grande grows naturally In a 
higher temperature, but it grows well in this country in 
the same house with O. Alexandra ; indeed, I have had 
tiie plants stouter.with larger and firmer leaves, and, when 
the season came, produce longer spikes and flower more 
freely than plants which had been treated to a higher 
temperature through the summer months. Indeed, I once 
sampled a dozen plants, picked them as nearly like each 
other as oould be, and placed half of them with the 
Cattleyas through the winter, and kept the others beside 
the Alexandras. The latter six grew the strongest, and 
flowered more freely than those wintered in a wanner 
temperature.—M. B. 

6133. —Temperature for Orchids (Novice).— Your 
question is very well understood, because you have, like a 
sensible man, sent the temperatures. Your oool plants are 
all right. Do not let the lowest be less than 45 degs. It 
would not, perhaps, hurt the Maedevallias, but 45 degs. is 
a figure at whioh I draw the line for safety. You need not 
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1 divide the other house. Keep the East Indian plants at 
the warm end, and the Brazilians at the other. I should 
think to maintain a temperature of 75 degs. to 80 degs. at 
this season in your neighbourhood you require it to be 
aitificial heat. If so, you may reduce it by 10 degs. with 
safety, and advantage to your pocket and your plants, but 
if by sun-heat the house runs up, no matter; a little air 
will make things all right. I would not have the pots 
plunged during the winter months, saving for those kinds 
which naturally grow at this season. All your Dendrobiums 
should be at rest, and your Cattleya Mosaic also.— Matt. 
Bramble. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers trill kindly bear in mind that , as we have to go 
to press some time before the dale of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

E. A. F .—Apply to a worker and dealer in tin goods* 

- B. 0. J .—It is impossible for us to give you a list of 

Apples selected by another person when we have never 

seen or heard of the selection in question. - F. R. Riches. 

—The Peach leaves are covered with brown scale, and have 

been affected also with green-fly. - M. E , Dublin .— 

Apply to one of the Rose-growera advertising in this paper. 

-if. A.,Oxon. —"Select Ferns and Lycopods,” published 

by B. S. Williams, Viotoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper 

Holloway, London, N.- Herbert Fidlcr.— The loamy soil 

would suit a Green-Gage Plum-tree well.- Juno.— The 

Violet leaves are infested with red spider.- Heron — 

Letter |reoeived, but it did not contain any sketch of a 
plant. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming’ plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers, and, if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas , as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

#** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany Die parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names ox plants.—/!. C. Scott.— l, Hare’s-tail Grass 

(Logurus ovatus); 2, Insufficient specimen.- Melbourne. 

—1, Elecampane (Inula Helemum); 2, A variety of 
St. John’s-wort; 8, Wild Geranium (Geranium pratense); 
4, Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum Leuoanthemum; 5, A 
variety of the oommon Groundsel (Senecio vulgaris); 6, 

White Beam-tree (Pyrus aria).- A. R. B .—Tradesoantia 

zebrina and its green variety.- E. Dymoke.— Specimen 

insufficient.- Fernist, —1, Adiantum oonoinnum latum ; 

2, Adiantum scutum ; S, Adiantum deoorum.- Aconite 

—Sedum speotabile.- T. C. B.— Tropaolum tuberosum. 

- Amateur N. P.— Justicia carnea.- L. Q. B.— 

Amethystine Sea Holly (Eryngium amethystinum)- 

Wm. Smith.—I, Tradesoantia zebrina ; 2. Mesembryanthe- 

mum oordifolium.- Amateur.— 1, Esoallonia macrantha; 

2, Esoallonia albiflora.- W. J. Noth.— Magnolia acumi¬ 
nata.- V. A.—l, Rhamnus acuminata; 2, Thuja occi- 

dentalis ; 3, Cupressus sempervirens ; 4, Insufficient speci¬ 
men.- Flos.— Yes, Clianthus Dampieri; hardy against a 

wall.- E. H. S. —Onoidium Rogers!.- P. W .—Bugloss 

(Eohium vulgare). 

Names of fruits-i&c. E. L. Jennings.—Peon: 1 , 
Napoleon; 2, Beurrd Bose; 3, Probably Ducheese 

d’AngoulGme; 4, Old Bergamotte.- Mile. — Apple, 

Norfolk Beaufin.- S. O. B.— Pears: 1, Marie Louise ; 2, 

Calebasso Bose.- T. W.— Apple: 1, Rymer; Pears: 2, 

Napoleon ; 8, Beurrd de Capiaumont. - II . Holder oft. 

Apple, 102: not recognised; probably a local kind.- 

W. P. M.— Apple not recognised. Pears: 4, Fondante 

d’Automne; 18, Gansell’s Bergamotte.- E. K. B.— 

Apple, Red Streak; Pear, Ducheese d’Angoul6me.- 

Cambs. —Apples: 1, Royal Russet; 2. Stunner Pippin. 
Pear, Pitmaston Duchess.- W. R. MoreU.—Peor : Pro¬ 

bably Forelle, or Trout Pear, but the specimens are some¬ 
what out of character.- N. A’.—You do not give your 

name and address, and the Apples are not numbered, so 

we cannot name them.- Miss Rogers.— Pear, Beurrt 

Berokmanns.- T. V., Bath.—Peon : 1, Not recognised ; 

send again when ripe; 2, Beurrd Boso; 3, Fondante 

d’Automne.- C. Rodman. —Apple, Winter Hawthornden. 

- G. B.— Apples: 1, Franklin’s Golden Pippin; 2, Not 

recognised. Pears: 3, Gansell’s Bergamotte; 4, Probably 
Beurrt Boso.- A. B. G.— Apple, Tower of Glammis. 


“Gardening Illustrated" Monthly p&rta.- 
Price 5 d .; post free, 7d. 


. “The Garden” Monthly Parte.— This Journal 
is published t» neatly bound monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price Is. 6d.; post free. Is. M. 


“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts. — This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd .; post free , Id. 


3 Hardy Flowers. ”—Giving descriptions of upwards 
f thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
irections for their arrangement, culture, dux. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 8 d. 


The Garden Annual and Directory” for 1889 

wul contain a Complete List of Gentlemen’s Seats, their 
Names and Gardeners ; List of the Nursery Trade, with 
a new List qf the American Trade. 


LoBdOB: 87, Bouthampfcm-streeft, Strand, W.C. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

6184.— Brahma cockerel.— Will a Brahma cockerel, 
hatched on the 18th of last June, be useful for breeding 
purposes early next spring ?— Ixstosks. 

6136.— Houdan fowls. —I should be glad of any 
information about Houdan fowls. Are they a profitable 
sort to keep where there is a good Grass run, and what 
oolour are tneir eggs ?—Is stones. 

6136. —Chickens dying. —Will "Doulting” kindly 
tell me the probable cause of my young chickens dying 

I keep them as olean as chiokens could be kept, yet after 
they are dead instantly they appear oovered with vermin. I 
use insect powder constantly. The country people say it 
is a disease. If so, what oan I do for it, as 1 have great 
quantitiee of chiokens ?—G. G. 

6137. — Keeping fowls.— I should like to ask " Doult 
ing ” his advioe upon the following: I have bought a fair¬ 
sized piece of ground at the rear of my house, a greater 
portion of whioh 1 intend for kitohen gardening, and 

to net a portion off, 6 feet high, for the purpose of keeping 
a few fowls for laying purposes. The ran will be about 
25 yards long, by 4 yards broad ; it is at present oovered 
with turf, and a good dry bottom. I shall build a brick 
cote. Will he please say how many hens I may keep, also 
at what time to purchase, and the breed that will suit me 
best?—W. D. 

REPLIES. 

5845. —Breeds of greese. — For purely 
profitable purposes no breeds of geese will beat 
the Toulouse or Embden kinds. The first- 
named is a dark variety, and reaches greater 
weights than the Embden. The latter is a pure 
white, and must, if to be seen at its best, be kept 
near a good sheet of water. Both breeds have 
muoh to be said in their favour; the Embden, 
however, makes the best mother. A cross 
between the two would probably be the most 
profitable course to adopt, for only the leading 
exhibitors sell geese for breeding purposes ; and 
by far the largest number of goslings bred eaoh 
year are sent to the table. I think if “Embden” 
were to keep some geese belonging to his present 
breed and mate them with a Toulouse gander, he 
would breed some goslings worth looking at. 
Geese, unfortunately, are not bred so carefully 
as might be, being mostly in the hands of 
farmers, who, as a rule, care little for poultry. 
—Doulting. 

5717.—Brown Leghorns.— The following 
is the standard.of excellence for breeding ana 
judging this variety of LeghornB, as put forward 
by the Leghorn Club :—General characteristics. 
Cock : Head and neck : general appearance of 
head resembling Spanish ; beak, rather long and 
stout; comb, bright red, fine in texture, large, 
single, perfectly straight and erect, deeply 
serrated, extending well over the back of the 
head, and free from excrescences ; wattles,long, 
thin, and fine in texture; face, fine in texture, 
and free from wrinkles or folds; deaf-ears, well- 
developed and rather pendent, thin, fitting close 
to the head, smooth, and free from wrinkles; 
neck, long, well furnished with hackles, and 
carried upright; body, general appearance light 
and active, large at the shoulders and tapenng 
towards the tail; back, rather round, and sloping 
to the tail; wings, large, but tightly carried; 
breast, full, round, ana carried well forward. 
Legs and feet: legs and thighs rather long, shanks 
slender, perfectly free from feathers; hocks, 
clear; toes, thin and well spread; tail, large, 
with full and sweeping sickles, carried high. 
Size, medium, averaging from 6 lb. to 8 lb. in 
the cock, and from 4 lb. to 6 lb. in the hen, the 
larger the better; general shape, light and 
slender, more resembling the Spanish than the 
Dorking; carriage, very alert and sprightly. 
Hen: General characteristics in all respects 
resembling the cock, with the usual sexual 
differences, excepting that her comb falls over to 
one side, hiding one side of her face. Colour of 
brown Leghorns, both sexes: Beak and toe-nails, 
yellow or horn colour ; comb, face, and wattles, 
bright-red ; ear-lobes, pure opaque-white, 
resembling white kid ; legs, a brilliant yellow; 
eyes, red. Colour of cock : Head and hackle, 
rich orange-red, striped with black, crimson-red 
at the front of the hackle below the wattles; 
back, shoulder coverts, and wing-bow, deep 
crimson-red or maroon ; wing coverts, steel- 
blue, with green reflections, forming a broad bar 
across the wing; primary wing feathers, brown ; 
secondaries, deep-hay on outer web, which 
is all that appears when the wing is closed, and 
black on the inner web; saddle, a rich orange- 
red, with or without a few black stripes ; breast 
and under parts, a glossy black, quite free from 
brown splashes ; tail, black, flossed with green ; 
any white in the tail is very objectionable ; tail 
coverts, black, edged with brown. Colour of 
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hen: Hackle, rich, golden-yellow, broadly striped 
with black; breast, salmon-red, running into 
maroon around the head and wattles, and ashy- 
grey at the thighs; body colour, a rich brown, 
very closely pencilled with black ; the wings 
should be from any red tinge; tail, black, 
pencilled with brown. The disqualifications are : 
Cock’s comb twisted or falling over, or hen’s 
comb erect; earlobe, entirely red ; legs, any 
colour but yellow ; white feathers in plumage; 
wry or squirrel tails, or any bodily deformity. 
Faults in oolour are the greatest defects. I 
advise “ F. C. C if he is breeding for exhibi¬ 
tion, to follow the standard as much as possible. 
If his birds are intended simply to run as 
ordinary stock, he can afford to look over trifling 
matters of plumage, &c. I should not com¬ 
pare the pullets with the hens, unless the latter 
are exceedingly well-bred, and even then some 
allowance should be made for the difference in 
age.— Doulttno. 

5844 —Points of Andalusian fowls.— 
The colour of the Andalusian cock and hen is as 
follows : Beak, dark-brown colour ; eye, bright- 
orange or red ; comb, wattles and face, brilliant 
red ; earlobe, pure opaque-white ; legs, dark- 
leaden-blue ; breast, a deep-blue ; plumage, a 
deep slate-blue, with a lacing of darker colour, 
or even black, on each feather ; and in cock, 
hackle, saddle, and sickles should be black or 
deep-purple, with a rich gloss. As to the general 
characteristics, the head of the cock is large and 
deep, the beak is rather long but not thin, the 
oomb is of medium size and single, perfectly 
straight and upright, and deeply serrated ; the 
wattles are very long, fine, and thin in texture ; 
the face is fine in quality, bate of feathers, and 
free from white ; the ear-lobe is of medium 
size, smooth, flat, almond-shaped, fitting close 
to head, and free from wrinkles; the neck iB 
long, carried well back, with flowing hackle ; 
the general appearance of the body is light and 
active, broad at shoulders, tapering to the tail; 
the back is rather round and slanting to tail ; 
the wings are long, but carried lightly to the 
body, the long back feathers coming well over 
the points ; the breast is rounded and carried 
well forward ; the legs and feet are rather long, 
free from feathers, and toes thin; tho tail has 
arched sickles, carried wejtup, but not squirrel 
fashion. The size should be large, and the 
carriage upright and strutting. The general 
characteristics of the hen resemble those of the 
cock, with the u<ual sexual differences, and the 
comb falls over to one side. The fatal defects 
are : face not red, five toes on either foot, other 
legs than blue, and red, yellow, or white 
feathers anywhere. Colour seems to be the 
most important point.—D oulting. 


BIRDS. 

6188.— Keeping canaries. — I had a nice pair of 
these birds, which had been kept in a oage till lately, 
when they were turned loose in a loft to fly about. One I 
found dead, with half the feathers off its body; it was thin, 
ss if starved; the other bird is just alive. Will someone 
please to tell me what I ought to do ? They had plenty of 
seed and water.— Arthur Manktblow. 

6139.— Seeds for a green linnet.— Would someone 
kindly inform me the proper eeedB to feed a “ green 
linnet ” on T 1 have tried mixed Hemp, Canary, and Rape, 
and it does not appear to do; one linnet died on it. I am 
at present trying Hemp alone, and still feel doubtful ae to 
the results.—M. E., Dublin. 


Catalogue* received. — Auriculas, Carnations, 
and other liardy Florists' Flowers. Dicksons (Limited), 

The Nurseries, Chester.- Fruit-trees, Roses, Ac. 

J. Calvin, Mount Talbot Nurseries, Roeoommon.- 

Roses and Fruit-trees. Geo. Cooling and Sons, li, North- 
gate- stree t, Bath. _ 


fpREES and SHRUBS for the Sea-coast. 

■t Catalogue free on application.—RICHARD SMITH A 
00.. Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

*PERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE, CORN- 

I WALL, and Pomerset.— Instruction bonk for making 
rockery, planting. An. with each 5s. order. 12 named varie¬ 
ties, 7s. per 100; 30 Parcel Post, 2s. 3d.; 60 large, 3s. 6 d., post 
free. Catalogue 2d Established 30 years.—GILL, Lodging- 
h'use, Lynton, North Devon. 

rjALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, AND 

v PRIMULAS, from the very best flowers and colours ex¬ 
tant, all raised from home-grown seed, very superb strains, 
cannot fail to give splendid flowers. Caioeolaria. Is. Bd. per 
doz.; Cineraria, Is. 6 d. per doz.; Primula, 2s. per doa 
Miniature or Fairy Roses, white Pet (pure white), Lauren- 
oeana (crimson). Mignonette (pink), id. each, or 3s. per doz.; 
all in good plants; carriage free.—From B. W. KNIGHT, 
Florist, Battle, Sussex _ 


pANSIES, rooted plants. — We have been 
a« arded 35 First Prizes, also Gold and Silver Medals. 
We offer 12 flrst-class var. for 4s., Lord Rosebery, Mrs. M. T. 
Blaok, Mrs. G. P. France, Mrs. BrowelL Mrs D D. Crook- 
stone, Mv Lady, Princees Beatrice, Pilrig. Alexander Oiler, 
Jennie Mnirhead, Donald MoBaio. Mrs. John Downie.—A. 
B ALLEY A SON, Southwtck. Sunderland. 

Digitized by ( -|QQ 



DEVONSHIRE Rockery FERNS, 'i including 

Osmunds regalis. 50, 3a ; 100, 5s. Primrose plants, 100, 
2s. 6 d., free.—J. BROWN, Brooksder, Klngskerswell, Devon. 

QNOWDROP BULBS, Double and Single, 120, 
O la 6 d.; 1,000, 9s. Lent Daffodil Bulbs, 100. Is. ; 
1.000,7s , carriage paid.—ROBT. BELL, Beeznn-lane, Kendal. 

BULBS FROM HOLLAND. 

Bales every Monday, Wkdrxsday, and Saturday, In 
large and small lots, to Suit all buyers. 

MR- J- C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

Lu. TION at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Coven t- 
garden, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, at Half¬ 
past Twelve o’clock precisely each day, first class consign 
menu of Hyacinths, |Tulips, Crocuses, and other Bulbs, ar¬ 
riving daily from well-known farms in Holland. 

On view mornings of Sale and Catalogues had. 

TARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, double or 

-LI single, 130, Is. 6 d.; 1 , 000 , 9s. Daffodil Bulbs, 120 , 
Is. 3d.; 1,000, 8 s Mixed Crocuses, in various colours, 
100, la 6 d.; 1,000 12*. Polyanthus-Narcissus, yellow, 3 doz., 
2s 6 d . carriage paid.—J. HARRISON, Fellside, Kendal. 

"DR UIT-TREES.—Apples, Cherries, Pears, 

•L and Plums, in best kinds, pyramids from 9d.; standar d 
from la. 3d. each; Gooseberries and Currants, 2*. per dozen ; 
Raspberries, 3s. per 100. Descriptive List free.—J. EDMED, 
Fruit Grower, Newington, Sittingbourne, Kent. 

"PINE Strong GORSF. PLANTS, 8* 9.1 LOOO. 

-1- Extra large, 2 years transplanted, 2 b. 6 d 100; 15s. 9d. 
1,0 r 0, Choice white Portugal Broom, 20, Is. 6 d.. 6 a 100; 
8 Danish same price. Collection of 50 flow* ring shrubs ana 
Roses. 5s. 6 d.; all free.—RAKER, Wes tend, Southampton 

AFRICAN GRASSES for Vases, 100 tall, 

graceful, silky heads; 30 tall drooping Reeds; 5 leaves of 
Silver Tree; 8 Ornamental East Indian Palms; 3 Afrcan 
oones' the whole,carriage paid. 3s. lOd.-MARTIN CLARE 
A CO., Colonial Importers, 14, Souto-street, Finsbury E.C. 

Efl BEST BULBS, Is. 6d., post free, includes 

vVJ Crocuses, Hyacinths, Tulips, Snowdrop*, Narcissus, 
’cilia sibirica ; douole quantity, 2s. lOd. Gladi'du*, scarlet. 
I0d.; white. Is. 6 d. ; purple. lOd. Best mixed. Is. lOd , all at 
r '“r doz. Carriage f-ee.—M b. WOODWARD, 23, Hargrave 
Park-road, London, N. 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—Queen of Lilies. Fine 

LI bulbs, 5d. each; 3s. lOd. doz. Magnifioent bulbs, 8 L 
and Is. each: 6 s. 9d , and 9i. 6 d. per dor. Caremlly packed, 
carriage free. Price Liatfree.—M r. WOODWARD, as above 

DUCHARIS AMAZONICA. — Pure white, 

L-l splendid for cutting. Fine fresh bulbs, 6 for 3s., carriage 
paid.—J. DAVIES. Florist. Farringdon-market. London 

EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 

O FERNS, 3 Greenhouse plants, 25 Red, 25 

O Wh'te Daisies. 250 large yellow Crocus, all large plant*, 
7a 6 d., carriage and List free. 250 Crocus, Is. 61.—LOWE, 
Formby Nursery. 

Rfl mn THORN QUICKS for HEDGES, 

v vv 2 to 3 ft, very stout; 2s 6 d. to 4s 100: ex*ra 
strong, suitable for crapping, 6 s. to as per 100. —J.HAYWARD, 
Nursery, Oheadle, Cheshire. Established 1845. 

fjARN ATION GLOIRE DE NANCY.—Weare 

v sending out for the fourth season our true strain of this 
the grandest white Carnation in cultivation; quite hardy and 
for pot culture: for cut bloom it has no equal: robust and 
free bloomer, £1 per 100; 11s. for 50; 6 s. for 25; 9d. each, 
good rooted layers. We have a fine stock of Gardenias, the 
best sorts in cultivation, from Is. to 40s. each. Cash with 
order.—E. COLLINS A SONS, Cumberland-park Nursery, 
WilleKlen Junction. 

OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

9. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowsrs grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear in abundanoe. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKXMAN * CAR VSR, Printers, Hereford. 

DOSES, H.P.s, strong plants from 50 best 

Lb varieties, 6 s. per dot.; Teas, 10«. 6 d. per doz.. Is. each ; 
Carnations and Picotees, well-rooted, from 100 exhibition 
sorts, 5s 6 d. per doz.; yellow grounds, 10s. 6 d. per doz,. Is. 
each; Cove Carnations, 4s. per doz. — BUOKLAND A 
BROAD BE N'T, Gee cross, near Manchester 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.-Peren- 

nial pink Convolvulus, grows 20 ft. in seasons ; festoons 
baloonies, Ac.; covered with large, rosy blooms allsummer; 2 
strong roots. Is., free. Now is bast time to plant.—RAYNEB, 
Avenne-road, Southampton. 


New Edition, with enlarged Supplement, 7a 6 <L 
Supplement sold separately, la fid. 

Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary 

Describing (he 

PLANT8, FRUITS, & VEGETABLES 

Desirable for the Garden, and explaining the 

TERMS A OPERATIONS EMPLOYED IN THE CULTIVATION. 

OCHIZOSTYLI8COCCINEA, Is. doz , Bulbs; 

^ white Japanese Anemone. 2 d. a root; Zauismeria, red, 
31 aroot.—W aYMOUTH. Oirden/r, Soarmon. Torquay. 


With a revised Supplement, Including all the n*w Plants 
and Varieties to tha end of the year 1880, 

By N. X. BROWN, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew. 
London : GEO. BELL k SONS, York-it, Corent-gsrden. 

OHEPPARDS GOOD QUALITY BULBS.— 

^ Hvacinths. blue, IJi- red, 2d., white, 2Jd each; Tulip*, 
double wulte or m'xed. 6 i doz.; Snowdrops, 4d. doz.; Lent 
Lilies, 3d. doz.; Crocus, yedow, white, striped, or blu*», 2d. 
doz.; Pheasant-eye Narcissus, 4d. doz.: double white Narcis¬ 
sus, fid. doz. AUgood Bulb*, to flower in spring: best planted 
now in garden or pots. Orders under 2«. 6(1. 3d. postage.— 
W. SHEPPARD, Seedsman Hounslow, Middlesex 



GLASS cheap CLASS 

8/- PM W0 ffc. 5 Ubjli iobjlj ISSil* 

i00 Herbaceous and Alpine Plante for 25e. 

DICHARD SMITH & Co.’s selection as above 
Lu contains a most interesting and valnable assortment of 
beautiful and Hardy Plants for the Border or Bookwork, 
which produce flowers, and render tne garden attractive a'l 
through the ye«r. Descriptive Catalogue post free for six 
stamp 1 .—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 

•f 1 1 ( ££ j lb By U 10 Uy It SI Of 10 S 

11/- „ „ tlOE,) (24 by 14 34 by 16 14 by 18 j 

Putty, 6 s. 6 d. per owl; White Lead, genuine, 21s., Oar 
Speciality, 17s. 6 d. per owl Paints ground in Oil: Stone 
Ochre, 20s.; Oxford Ochre, Ms. Green, 16s. Black, IBs. per 
owl Varnish, from 5s. 6 d. per gallon. Full Price List 
on application to yTHE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 
96, Buhopsgate Street Within, London. E.O. 

HARNATIONS A SPECIALITY.—Strong, 

L/ hardy, well-rooted layers, from open ground, for imme¬ 
diate planting. Selfs such as Gloire de Nancy, white; 

DLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 

L 50 4-in 50 3-in. packed In oases and sent to rail far 7a. 6 d. 
Cash.—H. GODDARD. Pottery, Dennet-road Peck ham. 

Christine, pink; Scarlet King* Monarch, magenta; and 
i Negro, very dark, Ao.; and striped and flaked varieties, dis- 
1 tinct. 4s 6 d. per dozen. Oaoioest yel'ow grounds, distinct, 

; 5s fid. per dozen, carriage paid —From 8 . ROGERS, Florist, 
Whittlesea, Peterboro'. 

(TREENHOU8ES.—Send for our Price List, 

« and save 20 per cent. Designs and Estimates free.— 
SHEPHERD k SON, The West London Horticultural Works, 
36, DavisviUe-road. Shepherd s-bush, London. 

fjOVENT GARDEN BOX of 200 DUTCH 

U BULBS and ROOTS for 6 s.—Contains 12 Double and 
Single Hyacinths, 12 Single Tulips, 12 Double Tulips, 50 
Crocus in five colours, 20 Double Snowdrops, 20 Single 
Snowdrops, 20 Scilla sibfrica, 12 Narcissus (Single and 
Double, various), 12 Daffodils (various), 15 Ranunculus, and 
15 Anemones. Guaranteed 200 good, sound, bulbs for present 
planting. Half the quantity, 3s. 6 d.—Packed and sent on re¬ 
ceipt of P.O.O. to J. 0. PAUL (opposite the church), Covent- 
garden-market, London. 

T7TRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest* 

V therefore cheapest 112 lb., 17s.: 56 lb., 10s. 6 <L: 281b., 
Ss. fid.; 141b., 3s.—WATSON k SCULL, H, Lower ifeamee- 
street. London. R.O 

POUR-BUSHEL sack of best LEAF-MOULD 

L (pure Oak-leaf), carriage paid to London for Ss. 6 d.—R. 
VAN T>KR MKFRSOH. Onam’a Nursery. Relhurst. R R 


T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

rPEA ROSES on own roots, 4s. fid. for 9 ; 30s. 
■L per 100 . Hybrid Perpetuals, 4a doz.: 23s. per 100 . My 
selection, all free. Purobas r's selection, la per doc. extra. 
Cash with order to—W. DAWBKR, Ruetces Brayes Lodge, 
Guernsey. 

DOSES ! ROSES 1 ! ROSES !! !— SPECIAL 

Lv OFFER —Extra fine dwarfs of the beet H.P varieties 6 s. 

U. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King-street, Covent-garden. London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780 Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 
on application or post free 

PUCUMBER LIGHTS, 4ft. 6in. by 3ft., 

2s. 6 d ; 6 ft bv 4ft, 2in. thick, 4s. each 8 »nd for sample. 
—SMITHSON MILLKR, 3J, Talbot-street, We^t Harrl«pool. 

per dozen : 50 for 21s. Climbing Roses: D^vonUmais, Gloire 
de Dijon, Mar. Niel Lamaique, Beauty of Europe, Cheahunt 
Hybrid, Ac., extra strong, 3 to 6 feet high, 9s. p**r dozen, 50 
for 90s. Cannot fail to nleaae. Package and carriage free. 
Catalogues gratis.—ALFRED. A. WALTERS, Rose Grower 
Batb. 

T7UANTED. — A fine old wrought iron Garden 
Gate, large Sketch to—“ L. W.,” English and Foreign 
Library, Blaokheath. 

TTUANTED.—Tenders for a plain lean-to Green - 

* » house, 28 ft. long. Reply, giving prioe and particulars, 
including erection ana sketch of same. Direct-Ma. TOD, 
Greerfleld. Rhosddu. Wrexham. 

RH nnn ROSES ON OWN ROOTS _ Strong 

JU)vUw trees. 4s. 6 d. dozen; 6 , 2s. 6 d, car. paia. 
M. Niel, Gloire, Franoe, Carrifere, Lam bard, Malmaison, 
Niphe os, Ac List free 7 Hardy Climbers, Clematis, 
Jasmines, Cotooeasters, Honeysuckles, all different, Is. 91.; 

12 double Carnations, 2s. 6 d.; -2 8 weet Briers, 2s.; 12 Irish 
Ivies, Is. 6 d ; 6 Lavender bushes, Is. fid.; 6 Deutziagracilis. 

Is fid.: fiTri'oraa Uvaria. "a.; 6 Virginian Creeper, »b. 6 d. ; 

6 Climbing Roses, 2s. 3 d.—F. BATEMAN, Weston Nursery, 
Clevedon. 

flREENHOUSES, Garden Frames, Heatings 

U Apparatus; state requirements; will guarantee beat 
value in Kingdom Testimonials, references Price Lists on 
application.—LAWRENCE, Wimbledon-street, Leicester. 

rPOBACCO PAPER, best quality, 8d. per lb., 

•L 14 lb., 9 s.; do., double strength, Is. per lb.; 14 lb., 13s ; 
do. doth, lOd. n**r ih.: 14 lb., U« ; 28 lb. carriage paid to 
any station.—PWmnw a no Mnnf~.ni— 

£ GRAND ROSES, very strong, for 4a. fid., 

U car. paid: Her Majesty, W. A. Richardson, P<*rle des 
.Tardirs, Etoile de Lyon, Hon. Edith Gifford, Oomtesse du 
Parc. 2 variegated Jasmines, 3 variegated Virginian Creepers, 

2 s 6 <L: 6 Honeysuckles, 3 varieties,Is. 6 d.-F. BATEMAN, 
Weston Nurse-y. Clevedon. 

QHEFFIELD SCHOOL BOARD.—To WORK- 

o ING MARKET GARDENERS.-WANTED, for tho 
Sheffield Truants’ Industrial School, at Holl tw-meadnws, zu 
ASSISTANT OFFICER (Single man), who will be required 
to have a practical knowledge of Market Gardening. Btato 
salary required, with the addition of board and lodgings. 
AnnUcationF, stating sge and pa*t experience, accompanied 
bv copies of three testimonials, should be sent to—JNO. F. 
MOBS, Clerk to School Board. School Board Offices, 

October is, 1888. Original from 

DOSES, wonderfully cheap, 3 feet high. 6 s. 
Lk dozen: 6 , 3s. 6 d., car. paid: Bouln de Neige. Vibert, 
Carrifere, Hopper, Netting, Gloire Merveille de Lyon, 
Prince C. de Bohan red, Gloire, C. Hybrid, Jacqnimenot. 12 
coloured Marguerites, 2s. 12 oboioe Maiden-hair Ferns, 

2s. 6 d. llsrarlet Geums, Is. 6 d.—F. BATEMAN, Clevedon. 
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ROSES. 

LIFTING AND PLANTING ROSES. 

The inexperienced amateur too often imitates 
the method of the professional Rose grower ; at 
any rate I know it is so with regard to lifting 
Roses in the autumn with a view to check 
vigorous growth. The amateur visits a garden 
where the lifting of Rosea is practised or recom" 
mended, apd at once servee his Roses in the same 
way. This is entirely the wrong treatment to 
give those Roses that have only been planted a 
year or two, or to those that are in a weakly 
state of growth. If the autumn-lifting of Roses 
is to be practised with advantage care must be 
taken that the plants are in vigorous condition. 
This method was adopted many years ago by 
those who had to deal with Roses growing in 
exceptionally favourable soils, and in such cases 
the lifting checks that excessive growth which 
long-established plants are apt to make when in 
Strong, deep soils. The work should be carefully 
done. If it is a bed or border filled with Roses 
that are becoming too vigorous a commencement 
should be made at one end by taking out a 
trench at least 18 inches deep. Shorten back 
the long roots, and, if the growth is already too 
strong the soil will only need well stirring up. 
No manure will be necessary, hut a little fresh 
earth should be placed round the roots. With 
regard to the preparation of the ground for Roses, 
all who are experienced in their culture are 
well aware that they succeed best in a deeply 
dug soil. A free and open soil is necessary 
where Roses are expected to thrive for a number 
of years. It does not follow from this that where 
the lower stratum of soil is bad it must be 
brought to the surface. There are good reasons 
why it should not, because it gives no extra 
trouble to have a wide trench when digging over 
the ground and to stir up the bottom. This 
attention is necessary for whatever purposes 
Roses are required ; but, as regards the treat¬ 
ment of the soil in other respects, that must de¬ 
pend entirely on the purpose for which the plants 
are grown. If exhibition flowers are wanted, a 
heavily manured, deep, loamy soil is indispens¬ 
able ; but when the flowers are only wanted for 
the decoration of the garden, the cultivator need 
not be so particular about the charaoter of the 
soil, although it may be well to mention that a 
sandy loam well enriched with manure is in 
every way preferable. A soil that will grow 
good vegetables will, with the assistance of some 
well-rotted stable manure, grow Roses in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The best time for planting Roses is now 
with us. I have sometimes planted in 
October, and have had reason to regret doing 
so, for, if mild weather has prevailed up to that 
time, Roses will be making growth, and if they 
are moved in that condition the growth withers, 
if drying winds and early autumn frosts are 
prevalent. If the weather remains mild and 
moist, the growth will remain plump and fresh. 
The usual advice for planting Koses is that they 
can be moved at any time between November 
and March with safety ; but I have found that 
neater snooeaa has attended plant i ng early in 
November than at any other time, for the 


reason that it gives the plants a longer time to 
become established. I am aware that the roots 
do not make much progress during the winter, 
bat they make some ; and if I could not plaoe 
them in their permanent quarters I would get 
the plants home and lay the roots carefully 
in fine, light soil. Careful planting is an 
absolute necessity. It is very important to 
tread the soil firmly abont the roots. Standards 
should be staked and securely fastened as soon 
as they are planted. C. 


MAKING GROUPS OF ROSES. 
Fashions as regards other flowers may change* 
but the Roee will always hold its own, and the 
question has often been asked in my hearing. 
Why cannot the beds and borders of Roses be 
placed in more conspicuous positions ? The ques¬ 
tion has generally been met by stating that the 
Rose is very capricious. It must have rich food 
and generous stimulants, and the odours emitted 
from these are sometimes not pleasant. But this 
answer does not carry conviction. A bed of 
Roees need not neoessarily be a heap of littery 
manure, and there are now plenty of stimulants 
which do not emit an unpleasant Bmell, and, 
whether we like it or not, Roses must again, as 
they did in the old days, form the most con¬ 
spicuous objects of the flower garden. The main 
thing is to thoroughly prepare the site. Half 
the attacks of insects are due to the want of 
preparation in the beginning. No one who 

E fonts a mass of Roses should be content with 
ms than 3 feet in depth of good soil. If 
the subsoil is gravel or sand,.plaoe a layer 
of strong clayey loam, or at any rate 
the heaviest soil obtainable, in the bottom. 
This will prevent all the strength being wasted 
away in the necessary waterings during hot 
weather. It will also keep the soil in a more 
equable condition. None but strong, vigorous 
growing Roses should be planted, ana there are 
now plenty to select from. I would rather have 
duplicates of a really good thing than be tempted 
to plant a weakly grower because occasionally it 
produces a grand bloom. If standards are 
planted they should only be used sparingly near 
the centre of the group, and the stems should be 
hidden by dwarf bushy plants, if possible on 
their own roots. To ensure continuous bloom¬ 
ing, the buds must be thinned early and plenty 
of nourishment must be given. The beds should 
be heavily mulched in spring, but the manure 
should be covered deep enough to keep it from 
becoming an eyesore. A mulch covered with 
soil is just as efficient as if exposed; indeed, I 
sometimes think that the heavy mulch of manure 
encourages the spread of mildew, by preventing 
the necessary freshening up which the stirring 
of the surface with the fork and hoe gives. 
Surface stirring, as we all know, does tend to 
keep up a healthy atmosphere around the plants. 

ThU is the right season to prepare the beds ; 
when time has Men given for settlement, send 
the order to the nursery, and when the Roses 
arrive shorten back the longest roots, and plant 
immediately. It is better to pay a little more 
for strong, healthy plants than to buy weakly 
ones because they happen to be cheap. If budded 
or grafted plants must be used give preference to 
those on the Brier. Some kinds, especially 
among the new Roses, cannot be obtained on their 
own roots. In planting worked Roses buy the 


whole of the stock, and in dne time roots will be 
emitted from the Rose abont the point where the 
bud has been inserted. Afterwards cuttings 
can be rooted, and a stock of own-root Roses 
created. 

If the beds have been well prepared in the 
first instance, and are well cared for afterwards, 
a few summer-flowering plants, such as Stocks, 
Mignonette, or other sweet-scented showy 
annuals may be planted over the surface. Beds 
in simple shape, such as circles or ovals, are the 
most effective. 

Tea Roses, which are the most beautiful as 
well as the most continuous bloomers, should be 
largely planted, though I always think they are 
best grouped by themselves. H. 


A REMARKABLE ROSE-TREE. 

Until the last three or four years there grew— 
and vigorously, too—in what was at that time one 
of the pleasantest, bat now greatly altered, and 
not for the better, parts of South London—viz., 
Wandsworth-road, a most remarkable Rose- 
tree. Unfortunately, circumstances compelled 
its removal from its long standing situation of 
thirty-five years, and after lingering a year or 
so it died, as might naturally have been 
expected. Living opposite the nursery, where 
year after year I nad seen it in full bloom, I 
took great interest in the tree, and when, after 
two or three years’ absence, I happened to re¬ 
visit my old neighbourhood, I naturally looked 
for my ancient friend and favourite. To my dis¬ 
may, I not only found that it had entirely dis¬ 
appeared, but the nursery along with it, so 
thinking that some of its old friends might like 
to know the history of this remarkable specimen 
of the Rose, I procured from its late owner, Mr. 
John Buxton, the following account : The 
Rose-tree in question was named fnlgens; class. 
Hybrid China ; colour, deep-crimson, and highly 
scented, and at the time of its death was about 
17 feet in height, and 40 feet in circumference. 
When in full bloom it had on it at a rough 
calculation about 6,000 flowers. The soil for the 
growth of Roses was not very favourable, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of refuse, with a large quantity of 
soap-boiler’s ashes shot upon a very heavy clay 
subsoil. It was scarcely ever pruned, the shoots 
being left to their full length and only thinning 
them out as required. ^ When in full bloom it 
was one of the floral sights of South London, 
many enthusiastic lovers of the queen of flowers 
not only coming once but yearly to see it. 

Savilii Coombs, M.R.C.S. 

Hayward'8 Heath, Sussex, 
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Rose La France.—This is, unquestion¬ 
ably, the beat of all the Hybrid Perpetnafo for 
growing in pots, as its perpetual-flowering 
character is quite as much developed when the 
roots are restricted to a small Bpace as when they 
have more room to ramble. I had good evidenee 
of this the other day, when, on looking ronnd 
Mr. Slade’s nursery at Taunton, I saw a plant 
of this Rose growing in an 8-inch pot, plunged 
in the open ground, with no less than ten flowers 
and flower-buds upon it, ail of which were 
perfect; and it only required genial conditions 
to induce the remaining buds to open. Seeing 
that the date Was the 1st of NovemW, and that 
there were other varieties by its side treated in 
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the same way with scarcely a flower or hud updn 
them, one conld not but be struck with the free- 
flowering character of La France. A reference 
to the back volumes of Gardening will show 
that I have before recommended this Rose for 
pot culture, having had a plant on its own roots 
treated in this way for several years past, which 
bloomed regularly every spring ana autumn. 
The condition of tne first-mentioned plant should 
convince all who are in the habit of keeping 
their Roses in the greenhouse all the summer 
that their treatment is not right. It does not 
matter whether it is Tea-scented or Hybrid 
Perpetuals, the plants are always better when 
placed in the open air during the summer than 
when kept under glass. Let the pots be plunged 
to their rims in either a bed of soil or coal-aanes 
in a position where they get plenty of sun, and 
be watered as often as required, ana most of this 
class of Roses will bloom more or less in the 
autumn.—J. C. C. 


6066.— Hardy Roses. —The hardiest of all 
the yellow Roses are the Austrian Briers. They 
moke very fair standards and excellent bushes 
if they are not pruned. They are not very 
particular as to soil if they get plenty of sun. 
Perhaps I ought to say that they only flower 
once a-year. Persian Yellow is tne darkest in 
colour, and the flowers are both large and full. 
Harrisoni bears fine golden-yellow flowers which 
are fairly double. There are two single forms in 
this family which are exceedingly pretty, as the 
flowerB are so freely produced, although not 
very enduring—these are Austrian Copper and 
Austrian Yellow. If you want yellow Roses for 
covering a wall, you should select Celine 
Forestier and William Allen Richardson.— 
J. C. C. 


6098.— Roses for a trellifl.— There are 
plenty of Robcs that would suit you admirably 
if you had a wall to cover instead of a trellis ; 
but an open trellis is so draughty in winter 
that none but the hardiest RoseB can endure a 
very severe season when trained on it At 
the same time, in your case you may select: 
Reice Marie Henriette (red), Cheshunt Hybrid 
(dark-red), Aime6 Vibert (white), Sir J. Paxton 
(dark-rose), and Paul Verdier. The Roses you 
mention are either too tender or they are not 
vigorous enough.—J. C. C. 

6117.—Treatment of Brier and Man- 
etti Stocks. —You may, of course, take up 
the Stocks, which you have budded, but it is not 
good practice to remove newly-budded Roses 
until they have made one season’s growth. If 
they are transplanted before, there is a risk of 
losing some of them. But under the circum¬ 
stances, perhaps, it will be better to take them 
all up and separate them. If you do not value 
the stocks you could cut them all off close to the 
ground now, and cut away the young growth 
next summer, to give room to the budded plants. 
—J. C. C. 


6113.— Marechal Niel Rose.— There is no 
reason whatever why you should not meet with 
complete success in growing a Marechal Niel Rose 
under a glass verandah in the county of Dorset. It 
would not matter about its getting the morning 
sun providing it also had the benefit of his rays 
later in the day. It is in many cases, unless it 
is in properly closed houses, the morning sun 
that does the mischief when it comes suddenly 
upon the young growth in the spring after a 
sharpish April frost.—J. C. 0. 

6115.— Climbing Rose In a pot.— 
Certainly you may expect to get a fair measure 
of success by growing a climbing Rose in a pot, 
if you are prepared to give it the requisite 
amount of attention ; but you must understand 
the plant will require water every day in dry 
weather all through the spring and summer, ana, 
as you will probably object to use liquid-manure 
in such a position, give each plant a tablespoon* 
ful of Clay’8 fertiliser, or some other artificial 
manure, once in the spring and twice during the 
summer, spreading the stimulant on the surface 
of the soil when it is quite moist, and stirring it in 
with a pointed stick, and then give about half-a- 
pint of water to dissolve it. Use 14-inch pots 
if possible. The best Roses for such a purpose 
are Hom&re (Tea) and C61ine Forestier (light 
yellow) ; the last mentioned is a Noisette.— 
J. C. C. 


6082.— Roses for button-holes.— You 
may safely plant Tea Roses in your locality. 
The following six will suit you: Madame 
F&lcot, Marie Van Hqutte, Madame Lombard] 
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Grace Darling, Hom&re, and President. The 
best six Hybrid Perpetuals are General Jacqui- 
menot, Gloire Lyonnaise, Emperor, Boule de 
Neige, Anna Alexieff, and Annie Wood.— 
J C. C 

6118.— Treatment of a Rose-tree.— 
Your best plan is evidently to take away the old 
Rose-tree and then dig and manure the border 
and plant a young one. If you do not like to do 
this your only chance of making the old plant 
cover the bottom of the wall is to cut it down to 
within 2 feet of the ground and manure the 
border at the same time. But I must tell you 
there is a certain amount of risk in cutting down 
such an old Rose-tree, as it will sometimes die 
under the operation.—J. C. C. 

5886.— Tea Rosea for market (See alto reply to 
5892.)—I will not advise over confidence. Do not expect 
more than is. to Is. Sd. per dozen if grown In a oold bouse, 
and this will be the top price if you sell to the dealers. If 
you retail that will make all the differenoe ; they can then 
be grown to pay.—U. T. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES IN 
WINTER. 

The task of potting off the rooted layers is 
over; they are now either in pairs or singly In 
pots according to their size, and they occupy a 
cold frame on a north aspect* which, is, perhaps, 
the best during the autumn and winter months, 
when it is desirable to keep the plants easy and 
somewhat stationary. Air is given by night and 
day, and when the weather is bright the lights 
are fully opened. No heavy showers of rain or 
drip are allowed to fall upon the plants, and the 
soil abont the pots is kept fairly moist. . When 
in pots I can winter them in safety, which is a 
great deal more than I can do when they are left 
m the open ground. Owing to the peculiar 
nature of the soil in my small garden being 
retentive of moisture, harsh and sour, it is death 
to the Carnation and Piootee during the winter, 
however vigorous the growth or common the 
variety. In the open ground the foliage becomes 
affected with spot, and the heart of the plant 
becomes quite rotten. Even the common white 
garden Pink goes off in this way. I note with 
pleasure that Mr. Dodwell’s newer varieties of 
the Carnation and Picotee are generally of good 
vigorous constitution and winter well. 

It is a good plan for the plants not to be 
crowded in the frames during winter. If set too 
thickly together they are apt to become drawn 
and spindly, and I am in hearty agreement with 
Mr. Dodwell, who says that “one vigorously 
established and well-wintered is worth in the 
spring more than three attenuated and sickly 
from confinementand the best preservatives 
from the dreaded spot—a form of disease that 
eats its way into the leaves, disfiguring and de¬ 
stroying them—are cleanliness and plenty of 
air. Any dirt or dost deposits should be swept 
off with a brush as an aid to cleanliness, and a 
current of air allowed to pass over the plants. 

On all occasions during the winter, if the air 
is drying and not frosty, and when milder 
weather gives occasional bursts of sunshine, it 
is well to draw off the lights entirely as long 
as it can be done. Opportunities are thns 
afforded for the grower to go through his 

S lants, giving them those little attentions that 
ave so much to do towards winning suc¬ 
cess. Some growers appear to be of opinion 
that when the frames containing the plants are 
in a south aspect it is not well to allow the sun¬ 
shine to fall upon them, because it may excite 
the plants into premature growth. This con¬ 
sideration does not affect my own collection, as 
the frames face northwards, and on the brightest 
winter day the son scarcely falls upon them, 
but it warms the atmosphere which circulates 
among the plants. Watering is a matter of 
importance, and water should during autumn 
ana winter be administered with care. When 
applied it should only be to plants needing it; 
a good soaking should be given, and as early in 
the day as possible. I lift my plants from the 
frame, water them, and then return them when 
the water has well drained itself from the roots. 
It is difficult, however, to do this in the case of 
a large collection. R. 


6077.—Planting Hyacinth bulbs.— Hyacinth* may 
be planted three or more in a pot. Many grow them this 
way when they wiBh to create effective muses for the 
ooneervatory. Olear liquid-manure will be useful when the 
flower-spikes are growing up.—E. H. 


PLANTS UNDER STAGES. 

Ik small greenhouses the parts under the front 
and side stages, with the hideous hot-water 
pipes at the back, quite spoil the look of the 
place in many cases. If the stage is pretty deep 
a border can be made under it, if the earth is a 
little raised and edged with Cork bark, or, what 
would be better, with rock-work. This space 
can be planted not only with many Ferns (as 
mentioned on page 440), but with Tradescantia 
zebrina, Ficus repens, or Ficus repena-minima. 
Aspidistra elatior, and Begonias of the Rex 
section. The last-named plants,. with their 
splendid variegated leaves, thrive in such posi¬ 
tions, and though in a cool greenhouse they 
lose their leaves in winter, they get them again 
in the spring. Under stove stages, Panicum 
variegatum, Tradescantia zebrina, many Ferns, 
and, towards the edge, Caladinms, do exceed¬ 
ingly well. The Caladiums will not bear muoh 
direct heat from the pipes, but they, like 
Begonias, grow naturally in damp, dark woods, 
so that the shade under stages almost repro¬ 
duces their natural habitat. Such plants, of 
course, must be grown towards the edge, where 
they get some light. If the uprights and edges 
of stages are also covered with virgin Cork, and 
if Fiona repens or minima are allowed to cover 
them, a pretty, natural effect is produced. 

R. 


STORING BEDDING PELARGONIUMS. 
Many are the devices adopted by amateurs for 
keeping their bedding Pelargoniums safely 
through the winter. It would be impossible to 
particularise all the planB I have seen attempted, 
but of this I am confident that all such unnatural 
schemes as that of lifting them from the soil, 
and then tying them up in bundles and hang¬ 
ing them up by the roots in any building secure 
from frost, or putting in boxes, and Keeping 
them air-tight without any soil, or water, &o., 
only end in disappointment. That a few make 
a feeble attempt to grow is no guarantee for 
success, for except a plant has a tuberous root 
like a Dahlia it is folly to expect it to live 
under such conditions, and I would strongly 
advise all who attempt to preserve a stock of 
this useful plant to rely solely on glass, for 
without light an evergreen plant must of neces¬ 
sity become blanched and worthless long before 
our winter is over, and it must not be forgotten 
that it is not only our winter but the spring that 
is far more trying to vegetation, for while plant- 
life is dormant there would not be much diffi¬ 
culty about keeping plants in partial darkness, 
but as soon as the sun shines brightly by day, 
and sharp frosts follow by night, the real, diffi¬ 
culty begins, and it is then that the superiority 
of glass becomes daily more manifest. I would 
advise all who wish to save a large percentage 
of the plants they try to save fit for planting out 
to keep them in pots or boxes as close to the 
glass m possible, by means of a little heat 
from a hot-water pipe or smoke-flue. Keep the 
atmosphere dry, and as a great quantity may 
be stored in a small space, it will be found far 
more satisfactory in the end to concentrate one’s 
efforts on a plan that has been proved over and 
over again to be the best, rather than waste both 
time and patience in fruitless attempts to do 
what is generally impossible. J. G. H. 


6065. —Propagating 1 white Abutilona. 
—These are easily increased by means of cut¬ 
tings, those formed of side-shoots, 3 inohes or 
4 inches long, with a heel, being the best, 
though the tops, if not too soft, will also usually 
strike. Insert them singly in thumb-pots, or 
five or six round a 4-inch pot, using a mixture 
of loam, leaf-soil, sand, and oocoa-nnt-fibre, in 
nearly equal parts. Drain well, and plunge in 
a bottom heat of 65 degs. to 70 degs., and nearly 
every one will be well rooted in three or four 
weeks’ time. Spring is the best time, but they 
will root even without heat dnring summer and 
and autumn if kept close and moderately moist. 
—B. C. R. 

-These are easily propagated from the points of Mm 

young shoots in spring or summer in sandy soil in a shady 
part of the greenhouse. They will root with greater 
rapidity if placed in a hotbed.—E. H. 

6009.—Single Dahlias.—Lift the roots, dry them In 
an airy ahed, free from frost, and when dry pack In dry 
straw in any cool place where frost cannot enter.—EL H. 

6062.—Worms In Fern-pots.— A soaking of lime- 
water will drive them to the aurfaoe, whan they may be 
captured, and this would not hurt the Ferns.—B. H. 
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ACHIMENES AS BASKET PLANTS. 

To amateur's and others whost* means of plant 
accommodation are but limited there is a great 
gain in growing plants that havo tuberous roots, 
inasmuch as almost as soon as the majority of 
them go out of flower they require no further 
special care, and may be wintered anywhere, 
under stages or on back shelves, provided the 
■oil containing them does not eaten drip, or in 
any way become too wet and cold for their 
safety. Amongst others that admit of the above- 
named treatment none are more showy and 
useful, or afford such a variety of colour and 
form of flowers, as the different kinds of Achi- 
menes, the habit of which is such as to render 
them equally suitable for growing in pots or 
baskets, although it is in, perhaps, the flatter 
way (as is well shown in the annexed engraving) 
they show themselves off to the best advantage. 
In order to prepare them for this purpose it is a 


leaves become blistered, and the growth hard 
and stunted, which greatly detracts frorh their 
usually healthy appearance. With regard to 
soil, nothing answers better for Achimenes than 

a mixture consisting of about equal parts of 
loam and peat, used in a rough state, 
and to this should be added a good 
sprinkling of sharp silver sand, so as to render 
the whole porous. After May they will grow 
well in any ordinary frame, kept shaded and 
shut up early; but till then they must have 
artificial heat to get them along. Throughout 
the summer they require abundant supplies of 
water ; but it is essential for their welfare that 
it passes freely away, for anything approaching 
a stagnant state of the soil is sure to throw them 
out of health. Except greenfly and red spider, 
Achimenes are not much subject to insects, and 
the first named pest can easily be got rid of by 
fumigation with Tobacco, which, however, 
should be done cautiously, as it does not take 



Achimenes in a basket grown at Cbatsworth. Engraved from a photograph. 


good plan to start them first in pans of leaf- 
mould or finely-sifted peat, from either of which 
they lift readilv, and transplant with large balls, 
and mav then be distributed regularly to furnish 
the baskets. The latter made with wires about 1£ 
inches apart answer the purpose well, as between 
these the heads of the plants may be thrust as 
the filling up proceeds. The quickest way, how¬ 
ever, is first to line the baskets with Moss and 
then put in the soil, when, by making holes 
around the sides, the plants can be put into them 
at regular distances apart, and all made com¬ 
plete in a very short time. When this is done 
they should be hung up in a house where they 
can get plenty of moisture and be syringed for a 
week or two to give them a start, after which, 
with a temperature varying between 60 degs. 
and 70 degs. ; they make rapid progress and 
soon become covered with bloom. It should be 
borne in mind that Achimenes are shade-loving 
plants, and, therefore, the situation chosen for 
them should be where the sun does not strike 
them during the heat of the day, otherwise the 
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much to injure the tender foliage. For the red 
spider the best remedy is the diligent use of the 
syringe and clean, warm, soft water to the 
foliage. Should mealy-bug attack them, as it 
occasionally does, then it must be removed by 
the use of a small brush or sponge. New 
varieties are constantly being raised from seed, 
but the undermentioned are all good kinds and 
deserving of a place in any garden :— 
Achimenes Admiration, rose colour, with 
light centre ; A. Ambrose Verachaffelt, a fine 
white sort, with the centre marked with dark 
rays ; A. Aurora, scarlet, with yellow eye, very 
large flowers ; A. Firefly, deep-carmine, spotted 
with crimson, yellow eye; A. Ghiesbregnti, a 
Mexican species, with scarlet and purple flowers; 
A. gloxinia flora (also a Mexican species), the 
flowers are white—a distinct ana desirable 
plant; A. grandiflora (another Mexican species), 
a tall grower, the flowers of whioh are reddish- 
crimson ; A. longiflora alba, large flowers, 
white, slightly marked in the centre ; A. longi¬ 
flora major, a very fine blue sort; A. Master¬ 


piece, a stout-growing variety, with violet- 
rose coloured flowers ; A. Mauve Queen, 
mauve-coloured flowers, a very fine, large- 
flowered kind; A. patens, fine violet, the 

flowers large; A. pieta, flowers yellow and 
scarlet, a dwarf-habited species from Mexico ; 
A. Pink Perfection, magenta, shaded with violet, 
carmine eye, flower large; A. Rose Queen, 
purple and rose, with yellow throat, very com¬ 
pact habit, profuse bloomer ; A. Stella, magenta, 
spotted with carmine, orange eye, flowers 
serrated on the edge ; A. Williamsi, vivid scar¬ 
let, large flowers, compact branching habit. 

D. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

Oncidium Barkeri. 

To this plant I wish particularly to call the 
attention of my lady readers ; it has lots of 
claim on their admiration and oare. It has 
been and is more frequently called by the name 
of O. tigrinum, and perhaps that name is the 
oldest. It was, however, grown by me many 
years ago under the name of Barkeri, a name 
given by Lindley when the plant was very rare 
in cultivation, and when we did not know how 
to grow it as we do now. Some of my readers 
may say, “ Well, and what are your reasons 
for urging us to grow this particular plant?” 
In the first place, it has a rich and power¬ 
ful odour of Violets; and who objects to 
such a perfume ? Its flowers are produced in 
profusion during the winter months, and I 
have a single flower standing before me at 
the present moment; its delightful fragrance 
filling the whole room, and a single flower, 
artistically arranged in a lady’s hair, or arranged 
in a shoulder spray worn at ball or evening-party, 
is one of the richest things that can be used, and 
the firmness of its fleshy flowers enables it to go 
through such an ordeal without the slightest 
sign of distress. Again, it is a plant of easy 
culture, because we now know how to treat it, 
and withal it is reasonable in price, and you 
know this I always contend for as a speciality 
in an amateur’s Orchid. When amateurs have 
become fully confident in their management of 
Orchids, I, for one, would not attempt to 
restrict their ambition to possess the rarest and 
choicest member of this order of plants ; but I 
do contend for them to begin with, those kinds 
which are reasonable in price in order that any 
failure may not bear too heavily on their 
spirits, and thus close their efforts at Orchid 
culture; and by the amount of correspon¬ 
dence which is continually pouring in from 
new amateurs, I flatter myself that my aim is 
being attained. Oncidium Barkeri, or O. tigri¬ 
num, whichever name may suit you best, is a 
native of Mexico, and may be grown in the 
cool house in company with the Princess of 
Wales’ flower— 

Odonto<;lossum Alexandra —Although my 
practice goes to prove that it likes more sun ana 
light than the last-named plant, and, therefore, 
although it thrives well when treated as a pot 
plant, I prefer to grow it in a basket, and suspend 
it near the roof-glass. However, when the flower- 
spikes begin to push up, care must be taken that 
the points do not touch the glass ; but as the 
spikes lengthen, another hook should from 
time to time be added to the basket, and 
the plant lowered ; but if the spikes ultimately 
grow too long, set the basket ou the stage 
amongst the pot plants. This deserves attention, 
because when well grown the spikes will attain 
to a length of from 2 feet to 3 feet or more ; 
they bear numerous side branches, and form a 
large panicle of many flowers, and these flowers 
keep fresh and good from a month six weeks 
without distressing the plant in the least; and 
when the blooms are cut and arranged in a glass 
with Ferns and other flowers, they remain in 
full beauty for two weeks—this constitutes my 
record of its special adaptability for an amateur 
grower. I have not yet, however, told you what 
the flower is like. The sepals and petals are 
bronzy-green, transversely streaked with yellow 
more or less, whilst the large lip is of the richest 
yellow, the whole flower being thick and 
ileshy in texture, which enables it to last a 
long time in full beauty, and it yields a 
delicious perfume, resembling that of the 
Violet. It should be planted in good peat 
fibre, from which all the fine particles 
have been previously beaten ; to this may be 
added some Sphagnum Moss, and the whole 
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Bhould be made firm, leaving the plant to Bit clear 
upon the top of the soil; some nodules of charcoal 
intermixed with the above will be highly bene¬ 
ficial to the plant, as it maintains the soil in a 
free porous condition, and allows the water to 
escape quickly, for it likes a good supply of water 
when growing, but it should pass away, not lie 
about in the soil to become sour and stagnant, 
and, therefore,'good drainage is essential. When 
growth is finished, the water supply must be 
considerably reduced; but it should not stop 
entirely at any season of the year, for although 
it is a plant which makes stout bulbs, furnished 
with ample rich-green leaves, I have seen. it 
reduced to a very low and weak condition 
through being kept dry during the winter 
months. Matt. Bramble. 


TREATMENT OF ORCHIDS. 

“ A Lover of Orchids ” sends a few enquiries 
from a city I used to know well, but which I 
have not visited for many years. There used to 
be a good collection grown somewhere close to 
you by a gentleman connected with the law; 
does it still exist ? Is your Oncidium maculatum 
an Oncid, or an Odontoglossum ? I fancy the 
latter, and if so, it is kept too warm. Your other 
species, if well rested during the winter, should 
flower in the coming spring. If your Lycastea 
flower freely, and the Dulbs get smaller every 
year, I am afraid they must get neglected in the 
growing season. Give them good rough fibrous 
peat when growth commences, and drain the 
pots, so that they may receive ample water at 
this period; your treatment appears all right. 
The 

Calantiie Veitchi is a warm-house plant, 
it should not be rested until the flowering season 
is over, and then it may have repose ; the loss of 
flower spike, I imagine, is caused through resting 
before nowering. Try again ; it is a beautiful 
Orchid when well done. I know a place in 
Surrey where an amateur grows it with spikes 
3 feet and 4 feet long. Your 

Ccklocyne cristata, which is now showing 
flower, should be kept warm, and watered toler¬ 
ably freely, and the bloom-buds will soon begin 
to push out of their sheaths, and be open in time 
for the adornment of the person for the Christ¬ 
mas and New Year festivities—and no flower 
can be more beautiful for such a purpose. 

M. B. 


6096. — Management of Fern seed.— 
This may be sown at any time from the present 
up to next February or March, but nothing will 
be gained by waiting. Prepare the pans by 
putting an inch or two of broken bricks or 
“ ballast ” in the bottom for drainage ; then some 
rough lumps of peat, and then half an inch or 
so of rather finer peat, or very fine mellow loam, 
but not sifted or made smooth. I like a slight 
sifting of leaf-mould on the surface, as it does 
not “green” like peat. Sow the seed evenly, 
and dip each pan in a pail of water until moist 
through. They must now be placed in a moist, 
shady, quiet, and close part of a house, at 
60 degs. to 65 degs., where there is as little 
evaporation as possible, and no draughts. Some 
place it in a case. It must never be watered 
overhead, but dipped when dry, which should 
not be often. When the tiny fronds appear prick 
them off in small groups in boxes of light soil, 
and afterwards divide them again. Then pot, 
and grow on in a close, moist, and warm 
atmosphere.—B. C. R. 

-They will vegetate most freely in a warm 

house. Fill a pot or small pan with a compost 
of fibrous peat and loam, adding to it a good 
sprinkling of sand. The pots or pans should be 
well drained. Sow the spores on the surface, 
and place over the top a square of glass to 
prevent evaporation. It is a good plan to bake 
the compost in a strong heat for half an hour 
before sowing the spores ; this kills the germs 
of all other seeds, weeds, or otherwise. The 
spores need not be covered.—J. D. E. 

6086. — Treatment of Dahlias. — You 
have only to remove your roots to any place 
that is safe from frost for the winter, and see 
that they neither become so dry as to shrivel 
nor so damp as to decay. Start them into 
growth towards the end of April in greenhouse 
or frame, harden off, plant out early in June, 
and thin out the stems to about three of the 
strongest. Dig the ground deeply, manure it 


well, and in dry weather water the plants with 
liquid or soap-Buds, and you will be certain to 
get some fine blooms.—B. C. R. 

- No garden flower is more easily pro¬ 
pagated and cultivated than the Dahlia. 
The tubers should be kept in a dry, frost¬ 
proof cellar, or in any dry place where frost 
cannot reach them. In early spring plant 
the tubers in boxes and place them in a green¬ 
house, or better still, a heated house. When 
the shoots have grown 2 inches or 3 inches in 
length they may be cut off at the base with a 
sharp knife and be planted singly in small pots; 
they will soon form roots over a hotbed, when 
they may be planted in large potB after being 
inured in a greenhouse temperature. If no glass 
houses or frames are available the tubers must 
be parted with a Bharp knife after the shoots 
have grown a little, but they cannot in either 
case be planted out until tne end of May.— 

J. D. E. 

6064.—Management of a cold frame. 
—This is a somewhat vague question. The 
management of the cold frame will hinge entirely 
upon what is grown in it. If required to for¬ 
ward Violets, or to protect plants which are 
nearly but not quite hardy, which, I may say, 
is the legitimate work of the cold frame, the 
management is very simple. In the first place, 
such plants at this season require but little 
water, and if their wants are not so promptly 
attended to as would be necessary in summer, 
they will not take much harm. This fact being 
conceded, it will be easily understood that the 
water-pot should be used on fine bright mornings 
only, when the surplus moisture can be 
speedily dissipated by ventilation. The lights 
should be opened every fine day for ventilation, 
and when the atmosphere is genial they might 
be drawn quite off, but oold rain must be kept 
out. On cold, frosty nights throw a mat over 
the lights, especially if the plants are in pots and 
unplunged; It is a good plan to plunge all pot 
plants wintered in unheated frames. It keeps 
the roots comfortable and is not much trouble. 
Cocoa-tibre or coal-ashes will do. It is a'good 

S ian to have somewhere in the dry. A heap of 
ry, dusty soil, wood ashes mixed with dry, 
dusty peat, are excellent for sprinkling ahiong 
any plants which are showing symptoms of suf¬ 
fering from damp or mould. Lettuces and 1 
Endives, and other plants wintered in cold 
frames, occasionally suffer from a stagnant atmo¬ 
sphere, and are much benefited by a little of this 
dry material scattered among them.—E. H. 

6071.— Potting - mould.—A mixture of 
three parts good fibrous or turfy loam, and one 
each of decayed, flaky manure or old hotbed 
stuff, with a good dash of coarse sand and a little 
crushed charcoal, will grow all kinds of soft- 
wooded plants well; in faot, almost any, kind 
of greenhouse plants will succeed in such 4 com¬ 
post, excepting only Azaleas, Heaths, and such¬ 
like fine or hair-rooted subjects, which require 
peat. Never sift potting-soil, except for very 
small pots; merely break any large lumps and 
pick out sticks and stones.—B., C. K. 

- For potting all ordinary soft-wooded 

greenhouse plants the basis of the compost 
should be what is termed loam, which is virtu¬ 
ally the top spit of any old GrasB field or common. 
This should be more or less enriched and 
lightened according to its texture. A good 
mixture for potting ordinary stuff and the 
common greenhouse Ferns, would be two-thirds 
loam to one of leaf-mould with, perhaps, a little 
sand or charcoal dust added to keep it porous, 
especially for Ferns. All ‘the delicate Ferns 
should be potted in a mixture of which peat forms 
the basis, with a little leaf-mould and sand and 
some crushed charcoal added. Heaths, Azaleas, 
and most of the hard-wooded greenhouse plants 
must be potted in peat and sand.—E. H. 

6088.—Treatment of white and yellow Carna¬ 
tions.— By all means pot them off, either singly In Scinch 
pots, or two in a 4-inch size, and winter them in a frame, 
ventilating freely, and never watering until the soil is dry. 
Plant out in good loamy soil, very firmly, In April. Do 
not give them any heat.—B. C. R. 

- It will be best to pot these now, and 

keep them in frames during the winter. When 
they are established admit plenty of air by draw¬ 
ing the lights off in fine weather. Each plant 
should be grown on in large or small 60-sized 
pots, and let them be planted out about the 
first week in March ; the soil should be deep and 
i rich ; a dry, gravelly Boil does not suit the 
I Carnation.—J. D. E. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FLOWERING OF MAGNOLIAS. 

I noticed early in the month of September whilst 
in Bath, during the meeting of the British 
Association, a number of very fine blooms on 
large plants climbing on the residences in the 
Royal Crescent and other parts of the famous 
city of bathB. The roots, which, judging from 
appearances, do not appear to have any par¬ 
ticular attention devoted to them in the matter 
of soil, &c., are in each case in an area flagged 
nearly up to the stem, and with about one 
exception, appeared in flourishing condition, 
covering a large surface of wall, in height 
(varying) about 20 feet. I was curious as to 
their winter treatment, and on enquiry found 
that, with the exception of one or two people, 
who are more considerate than their neighbours, 
no protection is given whatever in mild or severe 
seasons, and those that do take any care on the 
subject only do so in extreme frosts by the 
protecting shield of friendly mats. The climate 
of Bath is very mild in winter, and, sheltered as 
it is by the hills, I doubt not that Magnolias 
will grow well and remain healthy, and flower 
profusely in season, with only a very occasional 
protection from frost. I have not often seen 
these climbers in the north of England ; but I 
know of a fine tree in East Yorkshire which 
grew and flowered well until a few years ago, 
when an unfortunate accident happened to it, 
and, I believe, caused its death. I wish some 
of the readers of Gardening would give their 
experience of this plant, and say how far north 
they have known it prosper. An article from a 
practical man on the subject would, I am sure, 
be most interesting to many people. I should 
particulary like to know the age a plant must be 
before one can expect to see the reward of 
patient waiting in the shape of one of these 
exceedingly noble-looking flowers ? Speaking 
of climbing plants reminds one of the great 
number of them one sees in and around Bath— 
luxuriant Ivy, Jasmine, Clematis, and Virginian 
Creepers abound at every turn, Veiteh’s Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper and Clematis Jackmani being in 
very strong force, and (the former) in glow¬ 
ing colour. Traveller’s Joy and Hops grow 
abundantly in the hedgerows. The feature, 
though, that struck me most was, I think, 
the window - boxes and gardens (literally) 
conspicuous in every street, all ablaze with 
happy combinations of foliage and flowers, and 
not least harmonious blending of colours. Some 
were exceedingly handsome, yet nothing beyond 
the ordinary bedding-out plants were used with 
perhaps here and there an evergreen shrub or 
conifene. Some of the shopkeepers are very 
successful in their efforts, so much so that 1 
could readily imagine to the detriment to their 
business, as I am quite sure many people pass 
their shops without observing the attractions of 
the shop window, simply gazing at the floral 
display above. Let us hope that her Ladyship 
Flora looks to this, and makes any loss of trade 
up in another way. Anyhow, in the matter of 
creepers and window gardens, we certainly do 
not, in the north-east of Yorkshire, I regret to 
say, “take the cake.” Uncle Toby. 
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6072.—Hardiness of Wistaria sinensis.—I do 
not think I have ever seen a plant killed outright, but they 
suffer a good deal sometimes from spring frosts in oold 
districts. The old plants always flower best; in fact, 
young plants do not make much progress at first.— & H. 

6997.—Burnt tree-leaves.—Why do you want to 
burn the leaves, and so waste at least nine-tenths of the 
material. Burnt vegetable matter of any description, of 
course, possesses valuable manurial properties, but nothing 
better than well-prepared leaf-mould, mixed with Its own 
bulk of loam, or even more for some subject*, could 
possibly be desired.—B. C. R. 

6070. — Propagating shrubs and 
"Woodbines. — Woodbines may be easily 
propagated now from cuttings. Large pieces of 
the common variety will root and speedily 
make strong plants, if planted firmly in a shady 
border. Cuttings of all kinds of deciduous 
trees may be planted now ; evergreens also will, 
many of them, grow, though it is late in the 
season for striking evergreens ; the work ought 
to have been done before now, but some of them 
will root. All the choice things should be 
covered with glass and be sheltered, if there 
comes severe weather, with litter or mats—not 

I because they are not hardy enough, but to screen 
them from the drying influence of frost as well 
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8L8 its disturbing effect in lifting up the soil. 
Layering is a very easy, simple mode of propa¬ 
gating all kinds of shrubs, and it may be done 
now.—E. H. 


THE SNOWDROP TREE (HALES IA 
TETRAPTERA). 

This is one of those interesting old-fashioned 
trees that one meets with now and again in very 
old gardens. It is far from being common, 
though it is always procurable from our best tree 
nurseries. Why such apathy prevails in regard 
to these old trees is not to be accounted for, 
except from the fact that the majority of land¬ 
scape gardeners, who have more opportunity for 
planting than anybody else, are ignorant of trees 
and shrubs beyond the ordinary stock in nur¬ 
series. This tree, besides a host of others, should 
be planted in every good garden, and if such 
were the case what a great amount of interest 
and beauty would be added thereto. 

It is not often that one meets with the Snow¬ 
drop-tree in a perfectly happy condition, and it 
is only where it has been planted in a moist 
and sheltered spot 
that it seems quite 
at home. A dry soil 
or an exposed posi¬ 
tion is foreign to its 
nature, and from 
the fact that it 
grows wild on river 
banks in Carolina 
and Virginia it 
should always be 
planted in a moist 
spot. The finest 
Snowdrop I have 
ever seen, I think, 
was growing at 
Trentham by the 
margin of a lake, 
where its roots 
must have been 
perpetually in very 
moist, if not abso¬ 
lutely wet, soiL 
This specimen was 
a beautiful tree of 
graceful habit, hav¬ 
ing a dense head, 
about 20 ft. across, 
as much in height, 
and bore that ap¬ 
pearance indicat¬ 
ing rude health. 

In a dry soil, 
such, for example, 
as the hungry light 
soil in the Kew Arboretum, it is a miserable 
tree, growing certainly, but never thriving 
luxuriantly. Besides moisture, it seems to revel 
in a rich soil, such as the alluvium of river 
banks and lake margins, and as such a soil can 
be found on nearly all estates, there need be no 
difficulty in the matter. This tree and the 
Catalpa go well together, for both delight in a 
moist, rich soil, and two more suitable trees for a 
lake or stream margin could not be named. The 
Snowdrop-tree arrays itself in myriads of pearly- 
white bells in spring ; while the Catalpa is about 
the only tree that flowers in August and 
Septemt>er. The winged fruits of the Snowdrop- 
tree, being about an inch long and very numer¬ 
ous, have an interesting appearance during 
summer and autumn. 

The pretty cut which we give above shows 
well the beauty of a flowering spray of the 
Snowdrop-tree when it blooms in perfection, 
and as every branch and twig are laden id 
a like manner, one can imagine the appear¬ 
ance of a tree 20 feet high in full bloom. 
The form of the flower, its size, its snowy white¬ 
ness, and its always drooping form suggested, no 
doubt, the pretty name, Snowdrop-tree, os the 
flowers resemble Snowdrops. In America it is 
also called the Silver Bell-tree. It blooms in 
April and May, and American friends tell me 
that the trees which fringe the rivers in the 
Southern States have much the same appearance 
as our Hawthorn-trees do in bloom, so abundant 
are the flowers. It was one of the earliest 
foreign trees introduced to this country, as it 
was known in 1756, and might have been im¬ 
ported before that date. Loudon recorded in 
nis “ Arboretum Britannicum,” published in 
1838, the heights and dimensions of som^ of the 
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largest Snowdrop-trees in this country at that 
time, and os these trees may still be alive it 
would be interesting to see what growth they 
have made in fifty years. There were at Syon 
House and Purser’s Cross trees 30 feet high with 
stems from 16 inches to IS inches in diameter. 
At Bagshot Park, growing in sandy loam, was a 
tree 20 feet high after twenty years’ growth ; at 


The Snowdrop-tree (Halesia tetraptera). Flowering twig, natural size. 


Trentham, 15 feet high, planted twenty six 
years ; at Alton Towers, ten years planted, 15 
feet high ; at Ampton Hall, Suffolk, 8 feet high, 
ten years planted. In Scotland there were trees 
at Thainston, Aberdeenshire, Toward Castle, 
Argyllshire, lluntly Lodge, Banffshire, but none 
were over 12 feet high, the tree not being per¬ 
fectly hardy so far north. In Ireland there 
was a good tree at Ballyleady, Co. Down. It 
would afford valuable information if these same 
trees could be measured now, and I should be 
glad if any reader could furnish me with it. It 
may be gathered from this statement that the 
average rate of growth of the tree is about 1 foot 
a-year, so that is as rapid in growth as most 
trees. Loudon states that the price of the tree 
in the London nurseries fifty years ago was 
Is. 6d., and, taking up the first tree catalogue 
to hand, I find it is just the same price now. 
It is easily propagated by seed, which ripens in 
this country in most seasons, and seed is also 
imported from the United States. 

The Halesia tetraptera is the best known 
species, but there are two others, H. diptera 
and H. parviflora. Both resemble H. tetrap¬ 
tera, the difference in H. diptera being chiefly 
the two-winged instead of four-winged Beed 
vessel. H. parviflora. as its name implies, has 
smaller flowers than H. tetraptera, and may be 
only a variety of that species. As neither H. 
diptera nor H. parviflora can be bought in Eng¬ 
lish nurseries, little need be said about them, 
especially as H. tetraptera is the most orna¬ 
mental. O. 

5995.— Ground Ivy.—By this I conclude 
“Triangle” means what Miller calls Nepeta 
Glechoma (see page 59), and at page 222 he gives 
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the same “common” names as Gerard does} 
but the great herbalist gives the Latin name to 
this plant as Hedera terreatria, and he gives 
sundry uaes for it—one being a cure for scia¬ 
tica, another for yellow jaundice. ** The women 
of our northern parts, especially about Wales 
and Cheshire, do put the herb Ale-hoof into 
their ale ; but the reason thereof I know not.’ 
Another use for it—to stop “ the humming noyse 
and ringing sound of the eares.” Mixed with 
equal quantities of Celandine and Daisies, it is 
“ proved to be the best medicine in the world ” for 
inflammation and 11 any griefe whatsoever in the 
eyes.” There are other uses mentioned ; but as 
different remedies are now used for those 
diseases it is not worth while to mention them. 
—Salf. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Curlkd Parsley. 

This indispensable kitchen garden plant is 
not always cultivated so well as it deserves 
to be, and simple as the matter is to many, 
others find it difficult to secure a constant 
supply of good Parsley, owing generally to hap¬ 
hazard ways of sowing it, and to subsequent 
neglect. The following simple cultural detail, 
may be safely followed : An open plot of ground 
should be selected for the crop in question, but 
it should be protected from the northern and 
eastern winter blast. This should be trenched, 
or, at least, deeply dug, and liberally manured. 
The seed should be sown for winter crop the 
first week in June, so that the plants may get 
large and strong before severely cold weather 
sets in. When the seedlings are large enough, 
they should be thinned out to at least a foot 
apart each way. I should have stated that, as 
the plants grow but slowly in winter, a much 
larger piece of land must be sown than would 
be required for a summer’s supply. It would be 
advisable to make a sowing in a pit or frame 
for use when frost and snow are on the ground ; 
or if four short stakes were driven into the 
ground and connected with cross-pieoes, so as 
to be in readiness for laying boards, faggots, or 
wattle hurdles across on the approach of hard 
frost, the same end could be attained. A sowing 
should be made in July for late spring use. 
March is the time to sow for a summer supply. 
Sometimes failure ensues not from defective cul¬ 
tivation, but because the young seedlings are de¬ 
stroyed by vermin as soon as they appear ; or, 
as is often the case, the seeds must not be 
buried deeply, and are a considerable time ger¬ 
minating ; when dry weather sets in after sowing 
the seeds perish. To guard against failure from 
either of these causes, at the same time the seeds 
are sown in the open ground some should also be 
sown in a box or pan, so that, should failure 
arise in the first instance, there would be a supply 
of young seedlings that could be potted into 
small pots. These young plants, when ready, 
should be put out into the ground where the seed 
failed to germinate. It is safer to shift the 
young seedlings into small pots than to prick 



Double-curled Dwarf Parsley. 


them off into boxes, because when, in the latter 
case, they are taken up with balls of earth and 
put into the ground, the injury done to the roots 
in the operation causes flagging, and makes the 
plants very palatable^to slugs. _ Nor is the pot* 
unpirai Trcm 
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ting so formidable a matter as to some it might 
appear. Old potting staff or common garden 
soil would do for the purpose, and a man of ordi¬ 
nary quickness would pot off a hundred plants 
in a hour. L. C. 

6102. —B uilding a Cucumber-house. 
—As it is not a good plan to make the roof of a 
Cucumber-house very flat, a pitch of about 45 
degs. should be adopted. This would give the 
length of rafter as about 8 feet 6 inohes, but if 
you go by inside measurement, they should be 
a little longer than this, say 9 feet. The width 
of the panes may be anything from 12 inches to 
18 inqjies ; 15 inches is a capital width, but the 
narrower the class the cheaper, as a rule. 
The wires should be at least 6 inches from the 
glass, and 8 inches would be better still.— 
B. C. R. _ 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from November 
17 th to November 24th. 

Stored sway Dahlias in a dry, oool oellar, placed some 
Straw beneath them on the floor, and put a covering of 
straw a foot thick on the top. I have adopted this plan 
for several years, and the roots always oome out in a fresh 
and rigorous condition. The Gladiolus bulbs have been 
oleaned and denuded of the loose scales, and packed away 
In drawers in a cool, dry room. Rolled and swept lawns 
and walks. This work is always done as much as possible 
in damp weather, when other work cannot be got on with 
•0 welL Top-dressed the ground beneath several large old 
trees, where the Grass is oontinually dying, with 4 inohes 
of good soil, and planting it with Ivy ; pegged the latter 
down dose to the ground. Table plants are in demand 
now for the autumn parties. Foliage plants from the 
stove, suoh as Aralias, Crotons, Draoenas. Ac., are much 
run upon, but I find nicely-bloomed plants of double 
Primulas, of different colours, associated with Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, oome as a welcome ohange. Rather small, 
nioely-bloomed plants of the winter-flowering Begonias are 
also appreciated occasionally. What everyone requires is 
more variety. Trenched-up vacant land to let in the 
weather to improve its condition. Lifted the roots of 
several young pyramid Pears whioh are making rather 
stronger wood than I like to see. Sowed some home-saved seed 
of a good strain of Cyclamens in pans of light, rich, sandy 
soil; placed the pans in the foraing-house; shall keep them 
moving on steadily till they go out to the frames in summer 
to prepare them for flowering In winter. Potted more 
Hyacinths and other bulbs for forcing. Moved a number 
of Staphylea oolchica, Deutzias. Azaleas, Ac., to the 
forcing-house to push them on for early flowering; the 
piante have all been in pots at least a year, and are well 
established and full of buds. 1 have placed a number of 
Lilacs in the Mushroom-house to start the buds: also a 
number of pots of lily of the Valley and Solomon’s Seal to 
start, as they move more quiokly without the excitement 
of light at the commencement. They will be gradually 
inured to light when a little progress has been made. 
Good specimens of the Solomon’s Seal are very useful when 
in blossom. Made up another Mushroom-bed in a reoess in 
a dark shed, whioh has been oon verted for the nonce into 
a forcing-place for Seak&le, Rhubarb, and Mushrooms. 
The Mushroom-beds are made of larger dimensions to main¬ 
tain the heat. Planted roots of Dandelions in boxes to come 
on for salads. Sowed Mustard and Cress twice a week to 
keep a regular succession in a warm pit. Planted a number 
of pots with French Beans; room is left at the top of the 
pot for earthing-up the plants when they come up. Five 
Beans are planted m a 82-size pot; William’s Forcing is the 
variety used. Repotted Figs intended for forcing by-and- 
bye. Several of the largest piante are in as large pots as I 
oan do with; these have been disrooted somewhat so as to 
go back into the same-sized pot again. Figs do not suffer 
when some of their roots are out away like some trees do. 


crop. Planted Wallflowers to fill in newly-planted 
shrubbery. Cut back long straggling shoots of Roses. 
Planted Briers for budding. 8hifted specimen Pelargo¬ 
niums into larger pots. Planted out some late layers of 
border Carnations. A little fire-heat is used for late 
Vines to keep out damp. The berries are narrowly 
watched, and all decayed ones removed promptly. All 
falling leaves are gathered up daily, but no dust is raised 
by sweeping, as it settles on the Grapes. 

Hardy shrub® for forcing. 

In selecting the various hardy shrubs that are suitable 
for forcing in pots, with more or less heat, the kinds chosen 
should not only be oonflned to those that naturally are 
limited in size and that flower freely, but that also bloom 
early out-of-doors, as when of this habit they require pro¬ 
portionately less forcing to bring them into flower. The 
obvious advantage of using plants of this description is 
that there is less uncertainty in their blooming satisfac¬ 
torily, and. consequent on their not requiring muoh 
heat to bring them into bloom, the flowers have more 
ubstance in them and last longer. 

Azalea mollis.— This race of Azaleas possesses the 
properties above-named so far that they may be said to 
be better adapted for flowering under glass than out-of- 
doors, as their disposition to bloom early is such that in 
many seasons the flowers get disfigured by spring frosts. 
In the case of plants that were flowered in pots last winter, 
either with the application of a little heat, or with green¬ 
house warmth, and that were afterwards kept under glass 
until their growth was mode and the buds set, if they 
were treated as at the time advised they will be in good 
condition for flowering again. When the plants have been 
grown out-of-doors they should now be taken up and 

K tted. Use no larger pots than neoessary to hold the 
Us without removing the soil to an extent that will 


; njure the roots. The size of the flowers of these Azaleas, 
the freedom with whioh they are produced, and their 
pleasing oolours, are fast bringing them into the front 
rank for indoor flowering in winter and early spring. 

Ghent Azaleas.—The Ghent varieties of Azalea are 
justly held in high estimation for forcing. Their flowers 
are smaller than those of the moUis section, but they have 
more diversity of colour, which ranges from white and 
yellow through the various shades of pink, red, and 
crimson, up to chooolate. One of the advantages of using 
these Azaleas for forcing is that with fair treatment when 
the blooming is over, by planting them out in suitable soil, 
after two seasons’ growth, they will again be in a condi¬ 
tion for flowering in pots, and in the end come in for 
planting permanently out-of-doors. 

Rhododendrons.— The size of the flowers, combined 
with the beautiful colour of the hybrid varieties, render 
them more effective as pot plants than a good many of the 
permanent occupants of the greenhouse. In selecting 
plants for winter blooming it is necessary to obtain sorts 
that have a habit of flowering early. Some of the Oau- 
oasioum hybrids have such an inclination to come in early 
that their flowers seldom escape frosts when out-of-doors. 
As a consequents of thiB early blooming disposition they 
require very little heat to induce their flowers to open. 
Whereas if late blooming kinds are used they remain 
stationary under the influence of heat for a length of 
time, and not unusually fail altogether. Plants should 
be selected that are well set with buds ; in this Rhodo¬ 
dendrons are more than ordinarily deficient this autumn, 
the wet, sunless summer having been so unfavourable to 
their setting. 

Deutzia (gracilis. —Plants that flowered in pots last 
winter, or early in spring, and afterwards were kept under 

8 lass until the growth was made, will produce more 
owers than such as have been grown in the open ground. 
The cause of this is that with proper treatment they make 
muoh more growth under glass than in the open air, 
whilst the shoots flower from end to end Just as freely as 
those that are formed outdoors. 

D. crenata flore-pleno. — This is a stronger 
growing plant than D. gracilis ; its double flowers oome 
beautifully pure in oolour under glass, and last longer 
than those of D. gracilis. It is a very desirable plant for 
forcing, but takes up a little more room than the first- 
named kind. 

D. candldlsalma. — This also is a double- 
flowered kind not yet so well known as it deserves to be. 
It is a fine plant for pot oulture, either forced or when 
allowed to oome on in a oool house. 

Andromedas. — Amongst the different kinds of 
Andromeda that do well foroed are A. floribunda and 
A. japonica. The well-known compact habit of growth of 
the former species, and the freedom with whioh it pro¬ 
duces its wax-like flowers, make it well adapted for bloom¬ 
ing in pots. A. japonica is not yet so well known as its 
merits entitle it to be. It stands at the head of the 
Andromedas for the size and beauty of its flowers. The 
plant is hardy, but nevertheless to some extent it is better 
suited for blooming in pots than out-of-doors, as it natur¬ 
ally comes in so early that the flowers are often disfigured 
by frost. The plants named are suoh that amateurs may 
depend upon as the best of the hardy shrubs that are 
suitable in size and in their general character for flowering 
in pots. 

Lily of the Valiev.—Where the flowers of this 
favourite plant are wanted early the roots should be pro¬ 
cured soon so as to have them ready for blooming when 
required. Selected German-grown roots are the best for 
early forcing, as the climatic conditions under whioh they 
are grown, oombined with careful cultivation, favour the 
early completion of the preceding summer's growth ; 
hence their being in a fit state for being foroed early. The 
selected crowns whioh are sold in bundles of a hundred or 
less are the oheapest in the end, for though they cost 
something more than dumps to begin with they are more 
certain of flowering. The crowns may be either potted, 
putting them from a dozen to a dozen and a-half together 
in 6- inch or 7-inch pots, or they oan be put in boxes and 
potted if required when the flowers are beginning to open. 
Under good cultivation Lily of the Valley oan be grown 
well in this oountry. All it requires is good soil well 
enriched, with enough room so as to admit of the crowne 
attaining their full strength. Another essential is that 
plenty of water is given in spring and during the summer 
until the leaves begin to turn yellow. But with all the 
attention that it is possible to give the plant I have not 
seen English-grown roots that would bloom quite so early 
as the German ones. When the flowers are not wanted 
until well into February home-grown Lilies will answer 
very well; in this case the strongest crowns should be 
selected, or exceptionally strong dumps, consisting of 
about a soon of crowns, may be foroed. 

Roses. 

Any plants of Hybrid Perpetual and other Roses that 
are intended to flower in pots in the spring should if not 
already taken up and potted, be seen to at onoe.’ This 
applies equally to the Tea sorts that have been grown in 
the open ground. Roses of various kinds that are potted 
up in autumn from outside are sometimes forced the 
winter following ; but this is not advimble, for however 
carefully they are lifted there is an unavoidable loes of 
roots suoh as never fails to interfere with their blooming. 
But when the plants are allowed to oome on slowly with 
no more heat than that of a oool greenhouse the roots 
have time to move along with the top-growth, whioh 
naturally enables the plants to bloom muoh better in 
addition to which, the growth they make during the 
summer following is of a description that is more con- 
dudve to their future well-being than when the plants 
are foroed before they have time to get over the effects of 
removal. They should be taken up with care so as to 
secure all the roots possible. It is well to bear in mind 
that it is the small fibres at the extremities that do the 
most to support plants of all kinds, as it is through them 
the food is drawn up, consequently when they are broken 
and left in the ground, as too often happens, the plants 
suffer in proportion to the extent of the mutilation. These 
remarks apply to plants of all kinds, but more to Roses 
than some things on aooount of their making long 
straggling roots, consequent on which If the plants are 
lifted without care the best are left in the ground. In 
potting do not use larger pots than neoessary to admit 


tthe roots with a moderate amount of soil for them to push 
he new fibres they make into. The Roses, as well as the 
shrubs named, should, when potted, be stood in a cold 
house or pit, or in ordinary garden frames where they 
will be out of the reach of frost and drenching rains. 

Thomas Banns 

Outdoor Garden. 

Young Pinks and Carnations recently planted in beds 
and borders should have the soil pressed firmly around the 
stems after frost. The worms sometimes draw down 
weakly plants, and wlreworms should be trapped if any are 
in the soil. Pieoes of Oarrot or Potato, buried a few inches 
in the soil, form exoellent baits. Examine them daily. If 
a skewer is thrust through each bait it may easily be lifted 
out, and the wireworm will be found partly embedded in 
the bait. Stir the soil among the piante when the surface 
is dry. Finish planting Tulips and all other kinds of bulbs. 
The borders containing many bulbs should not be disturbed 
now ; much injury is done by digging over such borders at 
this season. Better top-dress with rich compost, and leave 
the digging or forking till the bulbe grow through in March. 
Earth-up the stems of dwarf Tea Roses when froet sets in 
to shelter them. Prune all kinds of deciduous shrubs, and 
put in cuttings of such things as Ribes (or flowering Cur 
rants), which root easily. Layering may be done now, and 
suokers taken from Lilaos and Phllaaelphus, or Modi Orange. 
Plant them In the nursery or reserve garden for a ooupli 
of years to get strong. Protect Auriculas in frames from 
heavy rains and frost, but when mild give air freely. 
Bedding plants in houses and pits should he freely venti¬ 
lated when not freezing. Remove all dead leaves as they 
generate damp, and for the present only use fire-beat 
enough to keep out frost ana expel damp. Very little 
water will be required for the next six weeks, and then 
little should be given in the mornings of fine days. Mulch 
and stake all newly-planted trees and shrubs. Plunge pot 
Roses intended for forcing in Coooa-flbre or coal-aahee. 
All pruning and top-dressing should be done now. Plant 
Roses of the hardy kinds to form hedges. Look up Briees 
and plant for budding next year. 

Fruit Garden. 

In oold situations unnail Fig-trees; draw the bnaohm 
together so as to be easily protected when sharp froet Mta 
in; Spruoe or Yew branches will, in most places^ euffloe, or 
they may be covered with dry Braoken, scoured with tar 
line. Apple and Pear-trees may now be pruned sod 
trained. Tight ligatures are very injurious to joug 
growing trees. Cuttings of Apple-trees may be planted in 
a north border to form young trees. I have cut off kige 
branches when they oan be taken without injury to the tree 
and planted them firmly in the ground. All the OodMn 
family and some others will readily root from cuttings, 11 . 
planted early in the autumn. They will not strike root to 
well if the branch la out in a plain, smooth place; tar 
roughness or knottiness in the stem favours the formation 
of roots. Make new plantations of Raspberries on deep, 
well-worked land. Thin out the canes of old plantations 
where too numerous. The shortening and training may 
also be done now, and the land between the rows manured 
and forked over. Plant Walnut-trees. Nuts also may to 
planted to raise young Walnut-trees. Prepare the earliest 
vinery for forcing by oleaning the paint and limewashing 
the back wall. Remove a few inches of the surface from 
the inside borders, and top-dress with old tarty loam, with 
which a few crushed bones or some of Thompson’s manure 
has been mixed. The rods, if young, need not be tied up 
to the wires yet, but old plants may be trained any time. 
Very few gardeners paint their Vines nowadays, unites 
inseote are present, but wash them with a strong solution of 
Gishurst compound, using it In a warm state, and brushing 
it well into the bark, especially about the base of the spun. 
In the Peach-house untie the trees ready for pruning, and 
see that the inside borders are sufficiently moist. Figs is 
pots may be repotted if they require it, using good loam, 
mixed with bone-meal. 

Vegetable Garden. 

French Beans may be planted in a warm, light house lor 
bearing early in the new year, either In pots or boxes. 
Osborn’s forcing is a good variety. The Early Newington 
is also a good Bean, though small, for very early work. 
The Mushroom-house, if well managed, will be a moat 
useful structure now. Beak ale. Rhubarb, Chicory, and 
Dandelions may be brought on in succession, as required, 
and if the Endive does not blanoh freely enough in tha 
frames, or in the beds in the open air, lift the plants with 
balls when the foliage is dry and take them into the Mush¬ 
room-house in relays of a couple of dozen or so at a time, 
and the blanching will soon be accomplished. Give 
frequent attention to the training of Cucumbers in the 
.bouse, stopping the young shoots with the linger and 
thumb one leaf beyond the fruit. The less the knife Is 
used now the better. Do not exhaust the plants by over 
cropping, and top-dress with rioh turfy loam, free from 
wireworms, weekly; only a thin sprinkling, about an inch 
or so. will be required. Apart from the nourishment 
afforded it tends to keep the atmosphere fresh and pure, 
and oheoks mildew ana insects by maintaining the plants 
in vigorous health. Asparagus beds will benefit by receiv¬ 
ing a heavy dressing of soot and some old manure. Salt, 
in many instances, will be useful, but not more than a 
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pound to the square yard should be given at any one time. 
Prepare sots of early Potatoes for planting in frames by 
placing them crown upwards in shallow boxes and scatter¬ 
ing a little light soil among them. They should oocupv a 
light position in the greenhouse for the present. The Early 
Horn Carrots sown last July will be useful for drawing «• 
young Carrots all winter. They keep best in the ground. 
If severe froet oomee scatter a little dry Fern over them. 
Secure a stook of Parsley for gathering in frosty weather. 

E. H OSD AT. 

Work In the Town Garden. 

Out-of-doors the town garden now presents a somewhat 
bare and desolate appearanoe, the only bits of hrightnem 
being afforded by some of the later kinds of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and Michaelmas Daisies, many of which are still in 
bloom. Beautiful as these last are in rural gardens they 
are even more valuable in towns, no amount ol smoke or 
fog seeming to injure their vitality, and instead of being 
hid away in odd corners, as is too commonly the aass, I 
thin k hardly any other occupant of the garden is more 
1 deserving of a moderately prominent place and a reason- 
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able amount of care and attention. Some of the beet now 
In bloom are (Alter) l»vis, Nov© Anarli*, Novl-Belei, 
Tradeenanti, formoswmu*, and turbinellue, while the 
beautiful Chrietmae Star-wort (A. t<ramlifloru«) will in a 
■heltered corner and fairly open weather be still in bloom 
some six weeke hence. Of dwarf varieties for front 
positions, A. Amellua, bsaarahicos, hvbridus nanus, 
longifolius formosus, and pyren»us, are all very desirable, 
none of them exceeding 2 feet in height, and some not 
more than 8 inches or 0 Inches. The Christmas Rose 
succeeds fairly well in town air with the application of a 
little care. Plants established in the open borders should 
lie now oovered with handlights, for if left exposed the 
flowers will both open badly and be found very dirty. 
Good clumps may also be purchased and planted in loamy 
soil in pots or boxes, placing them in a cool or very gently 
heated house or pit to expand. But the best results are 
secured by growing healthy young plants on in large pots 
or tubs into strong and well-established masses, and 
removing them unaer glass to expand. A town garden 
without a greenhouse is but a sorry place during a large 
part of the year, and indeed at least one heated plass 
structure and a few frames or a pit or two may be said to 
be Indispensable to the urban or suburban gardener, 
amateur or otherwise. A well arranged greenhouse or 
conservatory is always a pleasant resort in winter, 
especially if kept at a moderate and genial temperature, 
and one can always And some bit of light work to do, if it 
is only pioking oil a few dead leaves. Here Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are now in all their glory, and with a few Solanums 
and Veronicas make a brave show, while the most forward 


Leeds 96 white Azalea blooms, four and three 
dozen sprays respectively of Deutzia gracilis and 
Spirea japonicu. I paid 6d. carriage and 3d. 
postage. Purchaser acknowledged receipt of 
lowers as beautifully fresh, and enclosed 2i. 6d., 
or Is. 9d. nett, since which date I have used 
my own flowers—at all events, sold none. 
Tomatoes would, I think, pay, but Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and Roses, no—unless you want to give 
them away. In winter you will get Is. and 
Is. Gd. per dozen for Roses—Marcchal Niel about 
double. Chary is in this case, I think, a wise 
word.—U. T. 


WATER IN SMALL GARDENS. 
There arc few greater mistakes made in gardens 
than placing artificial water in small ones, as 
the effect of still water is only pleasant where 
it is properly placed and sparkles in the sun in 
broaa masses, as is well shown in the charm¬ 
ing gardep scene forming the subject of the 
annexed illustration. Nothing can be much 
more offensive than small pools of unclean 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

SOME GOOD WINTER DECORATIVE 
PLANTS. 

There are, fortunately, several kinds of plants 
which, when grown in the open air during the 
summer season, afford flowers or other material 
that, if dried and carefully preserved, are of the 
greatest value for the decoration of apartments, 
Ac., in the winter. Among the most useful of 
these is that fine old plant known as 
Honesty (Lunaria biennis).—This is a strong- 
rowing, semi-tuberous-rooted biennial, bearing 
uge pyramidal spikes of single, Stock-like 
flowers, followed by flat, oval seed-pods, consist¬ 
ing of three thin layers resembling rice-paper. 
When the seeds aro ripe the two outer skins 
become loose, and may easily be removed with 
the seeds, which are also flat, leaving the central 
layer, which is pure white, and possesses a 
satiny lustre that is very effective. Seed should 
be sown in April or May in the open ground, 
and the plants set out in a bed of good soil in an 



Pictures w Qua Reads**’ Qardkw: Waterside Garden Scene at Bayclltfe, Lymm. Engraved for Gaedmoso Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mrs. E. Oosfleld. 
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Chinese Primulas are pushing up their first trusses freely. 
A few good examples of Laarustinus In pots are also now 
very useful, but these should be obtained from some 
country place. B. C. Ik 


6111. — Treatment of Llllum auratum. — Your 
Lilium auratum should be taken up, and the old soil 
should be cleared from the roots; the small bulbs taken off 
and repotted In fresh loam and sand, put into a cold frame, 
and oovered up with fibre, or, if in the open, oovered with 
a thick layer o? ashes, and protected from the froet by a 
mat. When it comes up occasionally give manure-water. 
—Waltee Draper. 

5892.—Value of market produce.— 
Before laying out any largo sum with the ex¬ 
pectation of making money I would give 
•*R. E. C. M my experience. I also reside within 
a few miles of Hull, and within the last two 
years I had an empty house on my hands. I 
had to dispose of the garden produce, Ac. In 
.Ianuary I was offered 2s. 6d. per dozen for 
Marshal Niel Roses. Gooseberries when selling 
at Gd. per lb., I was offered Is. Id. per stone, 
and large selected Apples 1 b. 3d. per stone, 
second size Gd. per stone. I thought I would 
find a better market for greenhouse stuff, and on 
March 3 sent to one of the largest dealers in I 


! water. Near a dwelling house they are objec- 
tionable for other reasons ; besides, the space 
they occupy is precious for better aims, (rood 
design will not in these cases do much for us or 
compensate for the error of forming artificial 
water where there is not abundant room for it 
withont curtailing the space needed for more 
important objects. 


5884.— Constructing* a Pern-house. 
—As there is no artificial heat to speak of, 
you must go in for hardy Ferns almost exclu¬ 
sively, the greenhouse kinds being all more or 
less tender, and succeeding best under rather 
warm treatment. A rockery can be con¬ 
structed of ooncrete lumps with success, but 
some pieces of freestone, flints, or even the 
“ burrs ” (spoilt bricks) from a brick-field, 

E ut together with Portland cement, would 
e much better. Keep the house sb warm as 
yon can, moist, and tolerably close. The 
Fern wall-tiles are an admirable invention, and 
may be made to afford some beautiful effects.— 
B. C. R. 


open position in the autumn, at about 2 feet 
apart. Here they will flower freely the follow¬ 
ing spring with no further attention, and in due 
time produce a very large number of the seed- 
ods. Care should m taken to out and clean the 
eads directly the outer skins become loose ; for if 
left exposed to the weather the delicate inner 
diaphragm soon becomes discoloured and loses 
much of its beauty. There are two varieties of 
the plant, one possessing white, and the other 
light - purple-coloured flowers, but both are 
equally desirable. The 

Helichrysums (Everlastings) may be taken 
next. These are hardy annuals, easily raised 
from seed sown in a little heat in spring, pricked 
off once into boxes, hardened off, and planted 
out in May or earlier. In a warm locality and 
light, dry soil they may even be sown in the 
open ground in either the autumn or spring, and 
if when large enough to handle they are pricked 
off a foot or more apart they will, in the former 
case particularly, make large, strong bushes by 
the commencement of the summer, and afford an 
enormous number of their brightly coloured and 
enduring blossoms. These should be cut when 
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not much more than half expanded, and always 
when dry and the sun is shining; tie them up in 
small bunohes and hang them up, heads down¬ 
wards, in a light window, or any dry place, and 
when the stalks become dry and stiff they are fit to 
use, and may be made up into bouquets or other¬ 
wise disposed of. The dwarf Monstrosum class is 
the best to my mind; of this there are white, 
yellow or golden, crimson, and purple varieties, 
which may be had separately, and a kind called 
Fireball, with very rich crimson flowers, is excep¬ 
tionally fine. If a creator intensity or variety 
of colour is desired, they may be obtained by 
the use of Judson’s dyes. Another most desir¬ 
able subject in this connection is the 

Feather Grass (Stipa pennata).—This grace¬ 
ful Grass is of the easiest possible culture. Doing 
easily raised from seed, and soon reaches a 
flowering size. The plants crow freely in any 
light and moderately rich soil, and last for some 
years. An important point is to out the flower- 
heads before they get past their best. 

The Winter Cherry (Physalis Alkekengi) 
is another very useful plant for winter decora¬ 
tion. It is a hardy herbaceous perennial, which 
grows freely and strongly in rich, loamy soil, 
and a partially shaded situation, and when well 
established sends up strong stems 18 inches to 
2 feet in height. These Mar numerous small 
white flowers in the axils of the leaves during 
the summer, followed by large lantern-like seed 
envelopes of an orange-scarlet colour. These, 
when cut, are very effective, and last a long 
time. With the above and a few of the other 
ornamental Grasses, which may be dyed if 
desired, many beautiful combinations may be 
obtained in our dwelling-houses in winter. 

B. C. R. 


HANGING BASKETS FOR WINDOWS. 


A suspended basket filled with some suitable 
plant adds much to the good appearance of a 
window. In the choice of material, however, 
the grower must be influenced by the aspect of 
the window and the amonnt of air that can be 
admitted to the room. There are, for instance, 
no more suitable plants for baskets than 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, which combine 
floriferousness with grace of growth and verdure 
in an uncommon degree. They are, however, 
lovers of sun, light, and air, and are, therefore, 
not qualified for continual residence in a living 
room, where air does not come in sufficient 
quantity to admit of the wood acquiring the 
substance to produce good trusses of bloom. 
The winter temperature, too, is above what they 
naturally require, so that if they remain in a 
constantly heated apartment they become too 
much enfeebled during the dull months to allow 
of their doing themselves justice later on. In a 
room where a fire is occasionally made they 
will make sturdy growth, and in their season 
will be objects of great beauty. There are 
so many excellent kinds that giving names 
is scarcely necessary. When done blooming, the 
leading shoots should be shortened back, and 
care should be taken that they get enough water, 
or the foliage takes on a rusty tinge. If they are 
kept quite healthy they look well at all times of 
the year. One of the best of plants for a sunny 
window is 


Cereus flagelliformis, commonly called the 
Cat’s-tail Cactus. I have a specimen of it that 
I should be sorry to lose, and which bears annu¬ 
ally nearly a hundred of rosy, elegantly-formed 
blooms. Ten years ago it was put in the basket 
in which it now is, and has never had fresh soil, 
which is the best testimony to the ease with which 
this plant may be grown. How it lives and 
grows is a mvstery, tor the growth forma a dense 
mat, through which water can scarcely penetrate 
to the roots ; but I pour some water on it daily, 
and now and then give it a good syringing, and 
we all know that the Cactus family possesses 
wonderful powers of absorbing moisture and 
nutriment from the air. Another sun-loving 
and drought-resisting plant is the little-known 
Othonna crassifolia, with its pretty foliage, 
and a similar creeping habit. It may be 
grown in a cool room in summer and rather 
enjoys a little warmth in winter, being, however, 
very accommodating in this respect. It has the 
valuable habit of beginning to bloom at the 
close of the autumn, throwing up its bright yellow 
blooms on thread-like footstalks. I can recom¬ 
mend tiie little Bucculent to window gardeners 
as being of remarkably easy oulture. For a 
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constantly heated room I know of nothing so 
good as 

Tradescantia discolor, which has beautiful 
velvety foliage, and, in the form of a good 
specimen, has a charming effect. It bears dry 
warmth very well if refreshed occasionally with 
a good sprinkling of tepid water. A very 
graceful basket plant, ana one scarcely known 
to window gardeners, is 

Russellia juncea. It has slender foliage, 
and bears small red flowers. In the way of 
Ferns I should name the true 

British Maiden hair (Adiantum Capillus- 
Veneris) for a small window, and 

Asplenium flaocidum for one of larger 
dimensions. Both will do well in a cool room, 
but, like the two previously mentioned plants, 
they should be screened from hot sun. During 
the summer, as soon as the sun commences to 
shine on the window, the blind Bhould be drawn 
down. One objection to baskets is that in water¬ 
ing the water dropB from them. A simple 
method of obviating this inconvenience is to 
grow the plants in pots, standing them in a pan 
at the bottom of the basket. The pan catches 
all superfluous water, so that none is slopped 
about in the window.. The space between the 
pot and the basket can be stuffed with green 
Moss, which can be renewed as often as is 
desirable. In conclusion, remember that plants 
suspended require more water than when grown 
in the ordinary way. Byfleet. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LATE WHITE FLOWERS OUT-OF-DOORS. 

Those who depended on out-door flowers for their 
supply of cut blooms this year had a splendid 
display during September, for the sunny 
autumnal weather coming after such a cold, 
wet summer, caused quite a rush of bloom ; in 
fact, many real summer flowers were just at 
their best, in company with many of the 
ordinary autumn flowers, when the sudden 
frosts of the last night or two in September, and 
the first week in October, made quite a wreck 
in the flower garden, for Dahlias and similar 

E lants that were quite covered with snowy 
lossoms were rendered black and worthless by 
the extreme cold, and those who had no really 
hardy flowers to fall back on were brought to a 
sudden stop in their supply ; but happily there 
were some flowers that braved the frosts well, as, 
although their expanded blossoms were rendered 
useless, the buds soon opened out fresh and fair 
again, and during the mild summer-like weather 
that followed on the heels of the oold wave, we 
were enabled to oontinue picking a good supply 
of the following useful flowers that ought to mid 
a place wherever flowers for cutting are in 
request. 

Anemone japonioa (Honorine Jobert).—The 
clear white autumn Anemone is a lovely flower, 
one of the most reliable that can be grown; it 
requires a rioh, rather moist soil to grow it to 
perfection, for then the flowers are large and the 
f ootstalks long, and anenormousquantity of bloom 
may be gathered from a small space. It delights 
in a partially shaded and sheltered spot, such as 
where the overhanging branches of trees give 
shelter, but far enough removed that the roots 
of the trees do not rob it of its nutriment. A 
good coat of manure put over the roots in 
winter is the best guarantee of fine blooms in 
October. 

Chrysanthemum maximum isanothersplendid 
plant for supplying late white blooms, for al¬ 
though it is m bloom a great part of summer, 
it keeps on sending up successional spikes until 
frosts put a stop to outdoor flowers altogether. 
An open position and good deep soil suit this 
plant best. 

Pyrethrum uliginosum is a grand autumn 
flower, for although the frosts seared the edges 
of the white petals of its expanded blooms, I 
soon had another lot fit for gathering, and by 
growing it where a little shelter could be given 
it would be quite safe from these early visita¬ 
tions of frosts. 

White Clove Carnations I find most 
useful for bringing continuous supplies of bloom 
for cutting, and on some good large beds we are 
able to find some lovely scented blooms white 
as snow from the sucoessional bloom that springs 
from the base of the old flower-stalks. No one 
should forget these border Carnations who want 


cut flowers all the year round, as they bloom for 
close on six months in succession. 

White Jessamine never fails ns of plenty 
of its delicate sprays planted on a fence so as 
to form a hedge or screen, and clipped in close 
as soon as the leaves fall; it blooms continuously 
from midsummer until November. 

White Chrysanthemums of the early kinds, 
such as Madame Desgrange, although late in 
coming, have been doubly useful by reason of 
the dearth of other flowers, the ordinary white 
Chrysanthemums being very late, but by grow¬ 
ing these early kinds in pots, and in different 
aspects out-of-doors, one gets a certain supply 
until the other comes in. We are gathering good 
blooms of these early kinds even when the 
beautiful Sceur Melaine, Elaine, and Fur Maid 
of Guernsey are getting pleUtifuL 

Gosport, J. Groom. 


ROSES,"AND BULBS, AND LILIES. 
Dwarf Rose beds do not look very interesting 
when the Roses are out of flower, but, by plant¬ 
ing spring bulbs freely among them, there is a 
gorgeous display of quite another sort of plant 
Before the Roses are in leaf; then, if Lilium 
auratum and L. tigrinum splendens be planted 
here and there among the Roses, there is a third 
and beautiful display of flowers assured after 
the glory of the spring bulbs and of the Roses 
has passed away. Neither the Tulips, Daffodils, 
Crocuses, nor Snowdrops, which can be used for 
the spring undergrowth of the Roses, nor the 
Lilies, interfere in any way with the Roses, and 
they all alike enjoy plenty.of manure, a thing 
fatal to the Primroses and other herbaceous 
spring flo wen which are sometimes recommended 
for surfacing Rose beds. Such surfacing is im¬ 
practicable if manure is to be freely used, good 
as it is in other oases. Of course, no digging 
and hacking about the ground, in the ludicrously 
bad old style, is to be allowed in such beds ; but 
the bulbs, and the Lilies, and the Rose roots are 
to be left alone, and to be fed from the top, 
instead of being tortured and cut about or cut 
off. R. 


6084.— Lilium monadelphum. — This 
is a fine old Lily, figured so long ago in the 
Botanical Magazine, as 1811. It would stand 
well out-of-doors at Willesden, and succeeds 
best in a rich, deep, loamy soil. It is the best 
yellow for a cottage garden. L. Leichtlini is a 
beautiful yellow, crimson spotted. L. Humboldt! 
is also yellow, but more freely crimson spotted. 
The gorgeous white and yellow banaed L. 
auratum will also do well out-of-doors in good 
soil. It likes, as do the others, a little good 
peat.—J. D. E. 

6073.—Lily of the Valley. — It is not 
uncommon for Lily of the Valley, when it has 
become well established, to bear seeds. Sow 
the seeds any time between this and next March. 
Mice are rather fond of them. It might, per¬ 
haps, be as well to sow in a pan, and cover the 
pan with a square of glass, and place it in a 
frame. Keep the soil just moist.—E. H. 

6079.—Hardiness of Gytisus race- 
mosus. —This pretty plant is not hardy, but 
will endure two or three degrees of frost for a 
short time uninjured. I should Bay that the 
answer to your question depended to a great 
extent upon your locality. If anywhere near 
the south or south-west coasts, yes ; if otherwise, 
no; but by all means make use of the glazed 
lights. Cocoa-nut-fibre would have been a much 
better mulch than manure, for the poorer the 
soil the hardier the plant. Unless your locality 
is a genial one, it would be wiser to lift and pot 
the plants, and winter them in a greenhouse or 
window.— B. C. R. 


6068.—Pansy seeds.— Better hold over the Pansy 
seeds till next March or April, as you have no frame or 
greenhouse, and then make up a bed for them with a 
western exposure, and manure the soil and well pulverise 
It Sow thinly and oover lightly.—E. H. 

-For early flowering a good time to sow the seeds is 

the first week in July. Tne plants would be ready to set 
out where they are to flower about the middle or end of 
September. It is too late to sow the seeds now, as there 
is no glass accommodation of any kind. Sow in a sheltered 
position—a warm border is best—about the first of March. 
—J. D. E. 


6013.—Manure for light loamy solL— As the 
ground is light I should prefer the stable-manure, as being 
of a more holding character than the spent Hops ; at the 
same time, when theee last have become thoroughly rotted 
down to a fine powder, whioh they will do in three or tour 
years' time, they retain moisture to a considerable extent, 
and, therefore, beoome beneficial even to light soils.— 
B 6. B. 
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THE GREAT SPOTTED OR MOURNING 
IRIS (IRIS SU8IANA). 

Tuts plant (Iris Susiana) has long been one of 
the moat interesting known to European culti¬ 
vators. Its blooms are among the most striking 
flowers in our gardens, and it was well known 
and figured as long ago as the time of Parkinaon; 
yet it has never become a commonly-grown 


that the temperature of the air is much lower on 
clear nights at the surface of the ground than at 
a higher elevation. A thermometer placed on 
the Grass on a clear night will register from 10 
dega. to 12 degs. lower temperature than one at a 
height of 4 feet. Again, Mr. Glaisher'a experi¬ 
ments show that the fall in temperature in a 
thermometer placed on Grass is double that of 
one on garden soil and nearly four times that of 


Great Spotted or Mourning Iris (Iris suaiana). 


plant, and to see it in flower is a comparative 
rarity. It was generally thought at one time 
to be somewhat tender, and so it was often 
grown in a frame, or pits, or the greenhouse. 
The important fact, however, is to bear in mind 
that Iris susiana may be treated as a perfectly 
hardy plant in many parts of the country. A 
dry bottom and free soil are, no doubt, essential 
to success. The fact that this fine species may 
be grown in the open air with the many others 
that are now obtainable is another reason for 
growing Irises more frequently than is often the 
cobo. Lilies have become very popular of late 
years, and the Irises deserve to be equally so, 
for they are the noblest hardy flowers of the 
early summer. Many superb kinds are seldom 
or never seen in our gardens, though &b easily 
grown as the common German kinds, so often 
seen in small gardens. The best way to grow a 
choice selection in a garden of any size is in a 
large isolated bed, oval or circular in outline. 
It should be rich and open in texture and well- 
drained fdr the sake of a few of the more delicate 
species. Most of the kinds grow freely enough 
in stiff, coldish soil. The plants vary in size 
from I. pallida and I. ochroleuca, 3 feet or 4 feet 
high, down to some not half-a-foot high, as 
I. cristata. They vary strikingly in colour and 
markings too, so that an attraction of no mean 
order Is a well-planted and well-arranged mass 
of Irises alone. A few of the finer Lilies, how¬ 
ever, may be placed amongst them with good 
effect, and round the margins in early spring 
bulbous flowers may be dotted; W. 


Grass and plants. —It has often been stated 
that the collar is the most delicate part of a 
plant, and that if that bo pro tec ted many plants 
considered tender would bear froat without in¬ 
jury. Now, I think that the reason of this is 
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one on gravel. This seems to show that Grass 
ought never to be put round the roots of plants 
that are at all tender.—S. 

COST. — Foxgloves flowering. — The strongest of 
the Foxgloves will flower next summer, if well treated. 
They are biennials. The old plants also will flower again If 
healthy—E. H. 

0101.—A plague of slugs.— Gas-lime is 

a dangerous substance to use amongst plants, 
either in the flower or kitchen garden. Ordinary 
lime will kill the slugs, but oue sprinkling is not 
enough. It requires three sprinklings, one after 
the other. The lime will do good to the 
crops. Soot will also destroy them. They 
cannot abide a good coating of dry soot, and 
this will do no injury to the plants. Gas-lime 
can be used where there are no crops, but if a 
thick coating is used nothing will grow on the 
ground for twelve months afterwards, unless it 
is trenched down to the depth of 18 inches.— 
J. D. E._ 

605b.— Making whitewash.— From re¬ 
peated obeervation and several years’ experience 
in my own house I can confidently recommend 
the following as an extremely wholesome, good, 
simple, and cheap recipe for making white¬ 
wash : To 12 lb. of whitening add 1 lb. of 
alum dissolved in water. Care must be taken 
not to use too much water in dissolving the alum 
or the whitewash will be too thin. If powdered 
alum be used the whitening and (cold) water can 
be mixed to the right consistency before adding 
the first ingredient. In a minute or two, or as 
soon as effervescence ceases, the mixture will be 
fit for use. When re-whitewashing is required 
this will wash off ouite as easily as if glue had 
been used instead of alnm.—L. C. K. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are alad to 
receive for engraving any suggestise or beautiful photo- 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 


FRUIT. 

LATE PLUM8. 

Tuf.rf. cannot be a doubt about the value of 
the Plum, either for private or market gardens ; 
but one of the worst features in connection with 
this valuable fruit is that when there is a good 
crop there is generally a glut in the market, and 
the prices go down to a price that does not pay 
even for picking and marketing. This is not be¬ 
cause more Plums are grown than can be profit¬ 
ably utilised, but because too many kinds that 
become fit for market at one time are grown, and, 
being of the soft, perishable varieties, that must 
be used within a few days of the date of ripen¬ 
ing, they are hurried into market, and the prices 
are forced down to such a low figure that those 
who have a stock at home allow them to spoil 
on the trees rather than incur the risk of being 
even greater losers by gathering, fcc. Now, as a 
rule, these low prices only prevail fora very short 
time, and the general public get very little benefit 
from it, for in a little while any kinds that 
will keep are worth a good price ; but the fact 

is, that although there are now many good kinds 
that will keep for a considerable time on the 
trees, they are very little grown in comparison 
with the mid-season kinds. I suppose that if we 
took the average of seasons there are as many 
Victoria Plums grown as^of all other kinds put 
together. It is a splendid Plum, and crops well 
in nearly all sorts of seasons ; but it must be 
used as soon as ripe, and I would strongly advise 
that those who desire a lengthened supply should 
plant a few more trees of 

Pond’s Seedling. This is a magnificent kind, 
much like the Victoria, but larger, and hangs 
longer ; and, when the glut of Victorias are over, 
these come in most acceptable to carry on the 
supply in private houses, or to fetch an increased 
price in market, its magnificent appearance and 
excellence os a culinary fruit ensuring a ready 
sale. 

Coe's Golden Drop is one of the most valu¬ 
able dessert Plums in cultivation. It requires 
a wall, but hangs so well, and is such a delicious 
fruit when fully ripe that space ought to be 
accorded in every garden to one or two trees of 

it. The fruits hang well into October, and may 
be kept a long time after they are gathered. 

Belle de 8 e it km bre is another valuable late 
red Plum that carries on the supply when Plums 
are valuable. It is of the Orleans race, and crops 
well ae a bush. 

Graitd Duke is one of Rivers’ best additions 
to the list of late fruits, a strong grower, well 
suited for market culture, and is available for 
table or dessert. 

Blub Imteratrice is one of the old favourites 
that require a wall, where it will hang until 
shrivelled, when it is a delicious dessert fruit. 
If netted over to keep birds away, it will hang 
until the end of October. 

Wyf.dale is one of the latest, as even in the 
south of England it hangs until the end of 
October, and if frosts are merciful may be kept 
until November, after which it is useless to 
expect fruit fresh from the tree. But during the 
present planting season those who contemplate 
rearranging their garden should look well to the 
list of varieties they are about to add to their 
list, as late fruits do not receive half the atten¬ 
tion they deserve. It is no use having a great 


C)s’s Golden Drop Plum. 


number of kinds that come to maturity at one 
time, as half the losses on Plums might be got 
over by a better selection of kinds to follow one 
another In regular order of ripening. We are at 
last apparently awakening to the great Interest 
involved In fruit culture, and It Is to he hoped 
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. that ere long more profitable result* may follow, 
as hitherto a haphazard selection has been more 
the rule than the exception. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 


WHY FRUIT-TREES ARE NOT 
PLANTED. 

The best season for planting fruit-trees has now 
arrived, and perhaps a few notes on the subject 
may not be out of place. My object is not to 
tell how to plant or what to plant, but simply 
to record a few objections which are made to 
the planting of fruit-trees, as I frequently get 
both the owner’s and tenant’s ideas on the 
subject. I can fully understand why the great 
majority of gardens go from bad to worse in the 
matter of Deing stocked with fruit-trees or 
bushes. The reason is that the laws relating to 
fixity of tenure or compensation for unexhausted 
improvements are very defective, and an 
industrious tenant, who has worked for years to 
improve another person’s property, is liable to 
receive no compensation whatever for his out¬ 
lay. I will briefly give a case that has come 
under my own observation within the past few 
days. A private gentleman had taken a house 
with a large garden attached to it, with the 
primary object of finding amusement in the 
cultivation of the garden, but the owner will 
not grant any lease; therefore, the contract 
can be cancelled on either side at three months' 
notice. The owner said he would make a pro¬ 
vision that the tenant could remove any of the 
trees or bushes he planted. But here an oppor¬ 
tunity offers for any unscrupulous successor to 
the owner to defeat this contract. Supposing 
he gives the tenant notice to quit at Laay Day, 
how could he remove the trees between that 
date and midsummer ? The only object in 
moving them, except during the time the trees 
were at rest, would be simply to prevent the 
owner of the property from having them or gain¬ 
ing any advantage by the transaction. Some 
say that owners are, as a rule, honourable men. 
The tenant in this case said he had no doubt the 
owner had good intentions; but, as he remarked, 
all contracts of this kind should not be left to 
chance, or to whether the parties are honourable 
or otherwise. That one man should plant or sow 
and another possibly reap the harvest is mani¬ 
festly unfair. Of course, gardens are compa¬ 
ratively small, and whether they are cropped 
to their fullest capacity does not affect 
the welfare of the country to the extent that 
the condition of agricultural holdings does. 
But we are rapidly devoting the agricul¬ 
tural holdings to horticultural purposes in some 
form or other, and I think the question of fixity 
of tenure and compensation for improvements 
ought to receive the serious consideration of all 
interested in a subject of really national import¬ 
ance. In the case above referred to, the tenant, 
if he could have got any agreement to make him 
safe, would have at once started planting the 
very best trees and bushes that were procurable, 
but under present conditions he wifi probably 
only go in for annual crops that he can make 
sure of getting some recompense for, and in this 
way gardens are very poorly supplied with 
trees and bushes. In this locality, where the 
inhabitants, by reason of being connected with 
the naval or military service, get very short 
tenancies, no one cares to add value by planting 
on other, people’s property. But if gardens 
are left in this precarious condition of doubt 
and uncertainty, surely the larger holdings 
of market growers ought to claim some atten¬ 
tion from the legislature, as, unless leases 
are much longer than they are generally 
granted, or some provision is made for ensuring 
to the tenant something like a fair value on his 
outlay in case of the tenancy being broken, 

‘ we shall look in vain for anything like a full 
supply of home-grown fruit of the highest 

3 uality. Planting either orohard or fruit gar- 
ens is expensive work, and I have seen a good 
many tenants very hardly dealt with in the fruit- 
producing counties of England, and many an 
energetic cultivator of the soil has had good 
cause to regret the step he took in improving land 
held even on fairly long lease by planting, for 

i *ust as the trees began to yield profitable returns 
ie has had to make room for a stranger to receive 
the fruits of his labour. It is, therefore, not at 
all remarkable that little advance is made in fruit 
culture, as comparatively few are able to put 
their knowledge into practice. But if we are to 
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oompete with the foreigner in the production of 
first-class fruit there can be no question about a 
thorough change in our present system of orchard 
management being necessary, as what we want 
is garden oulture of the most advanced kind. 
Orchards of common kinds of fruits are plentiful 
enough already, but they occupy the most 
profitable land in the kingdom at present. To 
plant an aore of first rate sorts of dwarf Apples 
or Pears, and tend the trees properly afterwards, 
would take more capital and more skilled 
labour than the old-fashioned orchard of 
standard trees at from 20 feet to 30 feet apart; 
yet there is a good prospect of even better returns 
than from the old plan, as no matter how 
plentiful common fruit may be, really choice 
samples always command a ready sale and the 
top price in the market. J. 

PRUNING FRUIT-TREES ON RATIONAL 
LINES. 

What I call “ rational lines” in regard to’prun- 
ing fruit-trees is to let the operation be guided 
entirely by the form of tree to be operated upon. 

I cannot, in the scope of a short article, refer to 
the value of the different forms in which fruit- 
trees are grown. It must, therefore, suffice if I 
say that edl forms, whether standards, bushes, or 
pyramids, have their uses in the garden, and I 
would not exclude one of them if they were 
selected with a due regard to their adaptability 
to the position they occupy. Assuming that thu 
has been done I have only to deal with the 
subject of pruning them. To treat of the 

Standards first. I cannot refrain from saying ] 
that they are the most neglected of all trees in 
the matter of pruning, yet it is not much in this 
way that they require done to them; once in 
two years at most will be often enough, because 
all that is required is to thin out the growth so 
as to keep the middle of the trees clear. This is 
more necessary in the case of some sorts than 
others. Some make close, mop-like heads, 
while others make a less number of branches, 
but they extend further. This first-mentioned 
form of fruit-trees requires only thinning 
out ,% but occasionally it is a good plan to 
shorten back some of the leading branches 
on the others, so as to form a more 
symmetrical head. This is more necessary 
in young trees than old ones. If they are 
attended to after they have been planted from 
four to seven years the head will be so formed 
that there will be a sufficient number of main 
branches to form a handsome tree, and at the 
same time the branches will afford each other a 
certain amount of protection against spring 
frost, and shelter each other from the rough 
winds of autumn. 

Pyramid trees that were properly dealt with 
in the summer will not require much done to 
them now, at the same time it is desirable to go 
over the trees and to cut away any weak growth 
that crowds the main branches. Experience 
plainly shows that it is no gain to have so many 
spurs. There are sure to be plenty of fruit-buds 
on all the prominent branches if the pruning is 
done at the right time. The kind of buds that 
give the best blossom and ultimately the finest 
fruit, are those that are well exposed at the 
ends of the principal growths. These are, 
therefore, the buds to preserve, while those 
more in the interior of the tree on weakly 
branches may be removed with advantage. I do 
do not agree with the practice of constantly nip¬ 
ping off the points of the summer shoots. If the 
summer growth is cut back to a spur about the 
middle of August, and the leading shoot allowed 
to remain two or three weeks longer, no second 
growth takes place, and therefore there is very 
little winter pruning required to be done. 

Bush trees require pruning on much the same 
lines as pyramids-—that is to say, they ought not 
to have the summer growth cut back before the 
middle of August; but, like the pyramids, the 
leading branches are often allowed to be unduly 
crowded by a lot of weakly shoots starting out 
from the middle of the tree, which ought not to 
be, and now is the time to thin them out, be¬ 
cause if ‘these weak growths do produce few 
fruits they are generally small ana deformed, 
and are obtained at the expense of those on the 
larger branches, as the fruit on the Utter would 
be larger if the roots had not to sustain the 
others. Where bush trees of either Apples or 
Pears are grown the cultivator will find it advan¬ 
tageous to study the behaviour of the trees as 


regards the number of fruit they produce, as 
some varieties submit to pruning better than 
others. The stronger the growth the more 
severely hard pruning is resented in the majority 
of fruits. If it is found that the crop has been 
a poor one for the past two years the pruning 
must not be so severe. What is required to 
promote fruitfulness is a better balance between 
the roots and branches. This can only be dons 
by increasing the bearing surface, by allowing 
the leading branches to extend—say, instead of 
leaving 6 inches of young wood, it should be left 
from 1 foot to 15 inches long for two or three 
years, which will have the desired effect, and 
the younger the trees the more necessary it is to 
allow the growth to extend. J. C. C. 


6085.—Treatment ofnegleotedVinee. 
—Get the crop of fruit off as soon as possible, 
and then prune baok all surplus wood. It is 
difficult to advise without fuller information, but 
you cannot do wrong in taking off the old soil 
till some of the roots are reached, and putting 
on a rich top-dressing of good, turfy soil and bone- 
meal, about half a cwt. of the latter to each 
load of loam. Quicker acting stimulants can be 
given in spring.—E. H. 

6068. —Strawberries in Scotland.— 
The Strawberry is a native plant in Scotland as 
much as the wild Daisy, and it would be as 
difficult to say when it was first planted as it 
would be to trace the date of the first planting 
of the garden Daisy. At the beginning of the 

C snt century the varieties cultivated m Soot- 
were the old Scarlet, the Roseberry, Grove 
End Scarlet, Hudson’s Pine, the Downton, Old 
Pine, Keen’s Seedling, Wllmot’s Superb ; the 
white and red Hautbois were also grown. The 
only one of them now grown is Keen’s Seedling. 
This fine Strawberry was raised by a Mr. 
Michael Keen, of Isleworth, from seeds saved 
from the White Chili. It was stated that a 
numerous progeny was raised, mostly white 
varieties, and the only one of any value was the 
variety in question. It was raised in 1806. 
Mc’Intosh, who wrote the “ Practical Gardener ” 
when gardener under the Duke of Buccleugh, 
in 1828, says that the Wood Strawberry must 
have attracted the attention of our ancestors at 
a very early period ; but he seems to be unable 
to give dates. At that time he divided them 
into the following sections: I., Scarlet Straw¬ 
berries. II., Block. III., Pine Strawberries. 
IV., Green Strawberries. V., Chili Straw¬ 
berries. VI., Alpine and Wood Strawberries. 
VH., Hautbois.—J. D. E. 

6061.— Mealy-bug on a Vine.— This 
question is continually cropping up in Garden¬ 
ing. When the pest has established itself in 
the bunches it cannot by any means be eradi¬ 
cated. The only thing possible is to wait until 
the Grapes are cut, ana when the Vines are 
pruned clear off all loose bark, wash and paint 
the woodwork of the house, and paint the Vines, 
as has been recently advised in answer to another 
query.—J. D. E. 

6004.— Gladioli and Vines.— No plants 
would do less harm to Vines than these, and, like 
the Vines, they require a rich, deep, moist soiL 
Plant them on the part of Vine border farthest 
removed from the Vines. As the compost of 
which Vine-borders are composed is usually of 
a medium heavy loam,, it would be better to 
push three inches of lighter sandy soil on the 
surface, if this can be done, in which to plant 
the Gladiolus corms.—J. D. E. 

6007.— Pruning Peaches.— The Peach- 
trees are making too muoh wood; the more 
you prune them the more vigorous they will 
get. The best course to follow is to lift 
them carefully and replant them; this is the 
only way to permanenty check their vigorous 
growth. When this is done, out out some of 
the gross shoots, but leave enough wood in to 
cover the wall with the shoots, 6 inches apart. 
—J. C. C. 

6106. — Constructing an orchard- 

house. —You can, of course, make the house 
as wide as you like, and the wider it is the more 
plants it will hold, but 18 feet or 20 feet would 
be wide enough for such a length. Height to the 
eaves should not be less than 6 feet 6 inches, and 
more if large trees are to be grown; height to 
ridge about 6 feet more—say, 13 feet or 14 feet. 
This would be quite lofty enough for all ordinary 
purposes. By all means run up a 3-feet brick 
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Wall all round, and make the other feet glass, 
with plenty of ventilators both in the sides 
and roof, abundance of air being imperative.— 
B. C. R. 

6080. — Currants and Gooseberries. — The best 
Gooseberries for preserving are the Red Warrington and 
the Red Champagne; Crown Bob Is an exoellent kind for 
oooking. There is no better Red Currant for preserving 
than the Red Dutoh, and the Black Naples is a good blade 
kind.— E. H. 

6093.—Fruit-trees for profit—Land which has had 
so much done for it as you appear to have done for 
yours ought to grow any kind of hardy fruit to perfection, 
if the situation is not too exposed. Good soil is half the 
battle, and shelter is the other half.—E. H. 


MAKING A FLORAL WREATH AND 
CROSS. 

6001.—The first necessity is a suitable founda¬ 
tion for each. For the first I prefer the pliable 
shoots of the common white Jasmine, Privet, or 
even Virginian Creeper, to anything else. Enough 
of this is required to go round five or six times, 
binding it tightly together with raffia or twine. 
A circle 10 inches in diameter will make a full- 
sized wreath, and one 12inches across a large one. 
This is far before wire or anything else; and 
when served round with plenty of soft, fresh, 
and moist Moss, secured with more twine, will 
form the best possible foundation for the flowers. 
Of these, use may be made of almost anything 
that may be in season—white Roman Hyacinth, 
Narcissus, Spiraea, Pinks, Azaleas, or Chrysan¬ 
themums, Ac., being suitable for the ground¬ 
work, while a Camellia, Gardenia, White Rose, 
Eucharis Lily, or large Chrysanthemum, plaoed 
here and there at equal distances, will relieve 
the monotony otherwise unavoidable. A spray 
of Roman Hyacinth, Spiraea, or Orchid sticking 
out at intervals also affords a nice effect, 
but must be done evenly and carefully. 
Flowers with good natural stems, as Spiraea, 
Narcissus, Ac., will require no mounting, but 
Roses, Camellias, Ac., must beset upon artificial 
stems of stout or stub wires; and Stephanotis, 
or any other small flowers, be similarly mounted 
in moderate-sized bunches, securing each with a 
little wadding and fine binding-wire. Having 
prepared a sufficient quantity, and some French 
Fern (Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum), Spiraea 
foliage, or even that of the Arbor-vitae or Yew— 
anything, in fact, that is evergreen and will 
stand fairly well—for a background, also some 
fronds of Maiden-hair Fern or Asparagus plumo- 
bus, you cam make a start. I prefer strong but 
rather fine twine to raffia for tying, as being 
safer; secure it well for a start. Now begin 
with a backing of your green material, spreading 
it out well on each side, and placing over it 
some of the smaller flowers first, with one of a 
bolder description here and there, standing well 
up, but not too much so. You work backwards, 
of course—that is, the way the stems point. By 
placing a little Moss beneath the neck of each 
stem, you can make the flowers or bunches 
lie any way you like, and a tiny bit just 
beneath the string will prevent cutting. Each 
set of not more than three or four pieces must 
be secured with one or two turns of the twine, 
pulling it quite tight, so as to make all firm. 
A frond of the Maiden-hair or Asparagus droop¬ 
ing gracefully over the smaller nowers gives a 
light and feathery effect. The great art is to 
make each flower or bunch “ tell,” though in 
its proper degree, and to keep all even, yet not 
too stiff, and neither loose nor ragged on the one 
hand, nor overcrowded and heavy on the other. 
Nothing but practice and a certain degree of 
natural taste can ensure success in this respect. 
Finishing off is the most difficult part, for if at 
all clumsily done the join is sure to be painfully 
apparent. If not quite up to the mark a few 
bite of Fern or flower may be stuck in here and 
there afterwards, and will often effect a great 
improvement. For the cross the foundation 
should be formed of two pieces of lath, 1 inch to 
1& inches in width, and J inch or § inch thick, 
truly and securely nailed together at the junc¬ 
tion. A foundation 12 inches to 15 inches long 
will make a good-sized cross, as, of course, 
the Fern, Ac., should project considerably 
beyond this at every end, and one 18 inches 
in length a large one. Secure a good layer 
of Moss to the above with twine as before, 
and proceed in much the same manner. 

I consider, however, a cross more trouble 
to make than a wreath, because one has to 
begin at each of the four ends in turn, 
working towards the centre, and finishing 


here with something bold, such as a large Rose, 
Camellia, or an Arum Lily; whereas, in a 
wreath one can go straight ahead all the time. 
The points also require very careful manage¬ 
ment, or they will look stumpy and heavy. 
Wreath-making is such interesting and artistic 
work that anyone having once gained the knack 
of it cannot but take great delight in it, and, as 
with so many other things, no one can tell what 
they can do until they try. B. C. R. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions, —Queries and answers are inserted in 
QxasimxBfree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and ooncisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the tender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated . Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Card kiting has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, urith the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful , 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardenks should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


6148.—Fancy Pansies.— Will some kind reader of 
Gardening give the names of twelve good-edged fancy 
Pansies?—J. F. Bins, 

6141.—Treatment of Gladiolus bulbs.— What 
should I now do with theee bulbs, whioh have been bloom¬ 
ing freely outside?—8. E. F. 

6 U 2 . — Growing Holly from berries.—When 
ought Holly berriee to be sown, and what treatment do 
they require afterwards to ensure good plants?— Gipst 
Hill. 

6148.—Palestine Cyclamen.— Is this a good flower* 
ing bulb, and what treatment will one planted in a pot 
about six weeks ago require during the winter months ?— 
J. Clift. 

6144. —Camellia buds turning brown.—I should 
be glad to know the reason of the buds on Camellia-trees 
turning brown, and if they should be watered freely now? 
—S. E. F. 

6145. — Yellow climbing Jasmine.— Will someone 
kindly tell me if this flowers better out close in or left 
straggling, and, if better out in, when should it be done? 
-M. B. O. 

6146. — Tropeeolum tricolorum. — Will someone 
please to tell me the proper oompost for, time of potting, 
and general treatment of Tropoolum trioolorum 7—J. F., 
Manchester. 

0147.— Wintering Lillum auratum bulbs.— Will 
someone kindly inform me if Lillum auratum bulbs should 
be taken up and potted for the winter, or be left in the 
open ground ?—T. B. 

6148. —Crushed bonee for a Vine border.— will 
someone kindly tell me how many crushed bonee I shall 
want to put into a new Vine border, 6 feet wide and 26 feet 
long ?—Hiss Walk.ee. 

6149. — Roees in the north of England.—I am 
getting some standard Roses from the south of England, 
and would like to know if they will thrive and do well in 
the north ?— Yorkshire. 

6160.—Plants for a cold frame.— Will someone 
kindly inform me the best way to fill with plants a cold 
frame just now by planting and in pots? Will Auriculas 
stand moving now ?—E. Maitland. 

6151. — Growing Lobelia from seed. — Would 
someone kindly tell me when Lobelia seed should b* sown 
to produce plants for edgings in summer, and also what 
general treatment is required ?— Woodlands. 

6152. — Rose-trees losing their leaves.—I have 
some Gloire de Dijon, MarSohal Niel, and other Roses, in 
the greenhouse. Their leaves are all dropping off. I shall 
be glad to know how to treat them.—S. E. F. 

6158.— Edelweiss in winter.— Will some reader of 
Gardrnino kindly tell me how Edelweiss should be treated 
in the winter ? The plants were sent me from Germany in 
May last, and have been in the open ground sinoe then.— 
G. T. 

6154. —Tenant’s fixture.— I purpose erecting a green¬ 
house on briokwork, and shall be glad to know whether, 
by placing woodwork—say 9 by 8 deals—under the walls 
and on the ground level, the same would be considered a 
tenant's fixture ?— J. Clift. 

6155. —Ornamental trees in’ groups.—I wish to 
plant a small park with a few groups of quiok-growing 
trees and shrubs, about half-a-dozen trees in a group, and 
shall be glad of a suggestion as to what sorts would look 
the most effective planted together ?—Another Enquirer. 

6156. —Treatment of a Vine.—I have a Vine In a 
greenhouse ; the roots are outside the house. There are 
hot-water pipes round the house, and a few other plants 
are grown m it. Will “ J. D. E.” kindly give me a little 
information as to the time of pruning, manuring the Vine, 
and what kinds of manure is best, and what heat is 
required to bring the Grapes to perfection ? The leaves of 
the Vine are not falling off yet, but they are quits green. 
Is that right ?-T. B. 


6167.—Trees for a manufacturing town.—Will 
someone kindly advise me what trees are most suitable for 
planting in a manufacturing town in the north of England ? 
1 have a number of Chestnut-trees in at present, but they 
appear to be in anything but a healthy oondltlon.— Jno. R. 
Tiffin. 

6158. — Dwarf Chrysanthemums.— Will someone 
oblige me by naming 12 or 18 good Chrysanthemums of a 
dwarf habit, to bloom about the beginning of November. 
I have some of the very early flowering ones already. 
They are for conservatory deooration, not for show. 
—G. O. 

6159. — Plants In a room.— Will someone kindly tell 
me what plants I can keep best in a room in February and 
following months? I have no greenhouse, and how can I 
prevent the plants withering after a short time ? There is 
no gas How often should the plants be watered?— 
Novice. 

6160 . — Culture of Daphne Indies.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to cultivate this plant properly? I 
have one in a 7-inch pot, but when it shows flower-buds 
they die off just before expanding. The plant has been 
recently potted, and is clean and free from insects.—A n 
Amateur. 

6161. — Pruning a Plum-tree.— I have a young 
Plum-tree on a wall. Should I let it reach to the top of 
the wall before pruning it baok, or should it be out baok 
now ? It has branches 6 feet or 7 feet In length. If it 
wants pruning how much ought I to take off the shoots ?— 
Miss Walkbr. 

6162. — Primulas and Pelargoniums dropping 
their blooms.— Can anyone kindly tell me why my 
Primulas and Zonal Pelargoniums drop their blooms soon 
after they are put into a greenhouse, and, also, their leaves 
turn yellow, whilst if I have them In my sitting-room this 
does not oocur ?— M. B. O. 

6162. — A cottage flower show. —Can anyone 
kindly give me some information as to the rules for one of 
these, and how to get it up ? It is proposed to hold one in 
a village in whioh I reside next summer, and I want to 
know how to set about it. About what sum should be 
offered for prizes?— Boonoa. 

6164. — Pruning cluster Roees. — Some duster 
Roses, which are trained to pillars of verandah, had to be 
taken down for the pillars to De painted in September, and 
now lie baok on the lawn. Each Rose-tree has from 
20 to 80 shoots on it. Should some of them be cut baok 
now before being tied up again, or would they be bettor left 
till spring ?—Grove. 

6165. — Flowering shrubs In the west ox 
England.—I should be glad to know of three or four 
very pretty flowering shrubs to plant under a window, 
against a wall, to grow 5 feet or 6 feet high? Aspect, 
west, and sheltered. 8oil, good, but sandy. Locality, 
west of England. Is there not a Bignonla that would do 
well, and would Edwardsia grandiflora answer?—G. T. 

6166. — Tall flowering bulbs. — Lilium auratum 
and other bulbs are advertised in the columns of this paper 
just now. I should feel much obliged If a reader of 
practical experience would inform me whether the present 
is a suitable time for planting them, or other tall flowering 
bulbs, such as Hyaolnthus candioans. I have conserva¬ 
tories and a forcing-pit, heated by hot-water. When would 
the bulbs, if potted now, oome into flower?—H. O. 

6167. —Gardening for profit.— Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly inform me what I could best grow on 
one aore of kitohen garden ? The soil is rather gravelly, 
and in very good condition, and well manured. The 
garden is quite open to all weathers; no shelter for any¬ 
thing, exoepting a small Privet hedge half way round one 
side of the garden; there is also a piece of water all round 
the ground ; it layB, consequently, low and damp, but it 
gete the sun all day. I should like to grow the best kinds 
of vegetables for market purposes, and should be glad of 
advioe on their culture.—G. w. S. 

6168. — Cinerarias going blind.— Can any reader of 
Gardening kindly inform me why a large portion of my 
Cinerarias go blind? I sowed two batches of seed—one 
In April, to bloom during this month, and the other one 
late in the season, to bloom in the spring. The first batch 
are all about opening their flower-buds, but 80 per oent. of 
them do not develop their petals at all properly. They 
are in 5}-inch pots, and were stood out in the open ground 
in the summer as soon as established. They have been 
oarefully shaded from hot sun, never foroed at any time. 
As soon as the flower-buds were well up I gave weak 
manure-water twioe a-week, made from sheep-droppings. 
—Novice. 

6169. — Culture Of Gladioli.—Whioh of the follow¬ 
ing speoies of Gladioli, planted last spring, may remain 
in the open ground during winter, and if recently-procured 
bulbs should they be planted out-of-doors at onoe and not 
kept till spring? Ought suoh as should be taken up now 
be kept dry —say, in sand, or planted in pots or boxes, and 
kept slightly moist—biandus, brenohleyensis, byzantinus, 
communis, oommunls albus, cardinalis, Colvillei, Oolvlllei 
alba, insignis? Situation is six or seven miles from 
Burton ; altitude, 700 feet on S.W. slope of hill. Soil, an 
old pasture, rather shallow, resting on fissure gritstone 
rook, drainage too good, and much exposed to rough 
winds.—T. B. 

6170. — AbutUons and Tropesolums not 
thriving.—1 have a small greenhouse, or conserve 
tory, over a porch, heated by gas, in whioh we have many 
things that grow very well and flower—Cyclamens, Tea 
Roees, Zonal*, Chrysanthemums, Primulas, Ac.—but the 
fly in the pot of ointment, the disappointment, are the 
Abutilons and Tropaolums, whioh form, I may say, 
hundreds of buds, whioh just dry up on the plant. They 
wUl not swell ana come to mature flowers. The difficulty 
appears to us great, for the conditions are so favourable. 
The plants appear in perfect health, and judging by their 
young green leaves are glowing steadily, have no scale, 
thripe, or any insect pest. They get plenty of water, 
weak manure-water twice a-week (the Tropaolum having 
also a top dressing of rotten-manure), syringing on fins 
days, and the temperature at night never faUing below 
50 degs., and yet I cannot get a satisfactory result, with 
all my efforts. Any suggestion as to the cause, and its 
removal, will be most gratefully reoelved by—(Mias) 

G. K. Chalmkbs. 
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6171 . —Treatment of pot Roeee.—I have about a 
flo, en Tea Roses in 5-in oh and 6-inah pots. They wen 
potted in the spring, and some have flowered ana some 
have not. They have been affected with mildew and 
thrtps. They are now plunged in coal-ashes In a frame 
with the lights off, and nave been so for about a month 
pest. Some of them are about 2 feet high. Would it be 
wise to cut them down now? I have also a La Prance 
Rose in a 10-inch pot. It has bloomed twice this season, 
and it was about S feet high.' 1 have cut it down and 
Planted the cuttings in a pot. I should be very much 
obliged if “ J. C. C.," or any other good ROee-grower, 
would kindly inform me what to do with these pot Roses 
to get them to bloom as early as possible ?—J. W. 

6172 . — Flowers for buttonholes. — Will some 
reader of G arduous be good enough to tell the best kind 
of flowers to grow for buttonholes ? I want them as long 
in season aB possible. I have just built two greenhouses, 
one lean-to, 15 feet long, 8 feet wide, the back wall 10 feet 
high. I should like three Roses on back wall, and one on 
the roof. I shall make a border for them. The other 
house is span-roofed, 9 feet long and 8 feet wide, with a 
flat stage on each side of it, 8 feet wide. Both houses are 
heatedby hot-water pipes, but the span-roofed one has a 
flue in addition to the hot-water, which gives a niuoh 
higher heat than in the big house. Are there any Orchids 
that I could grow for this purpose ? I should like to know, 
also, the best Ferns for cutting, and the best manner of 
arranging the flowers sp as to give the best effect ?—W. M. 

6178.— Treatment'of Rose-cuttings.— I am much 
obliged to “ J. C. C.” for his reply to my query about 
morfng Roee-outtings now a year old, and shall abide bv 
h i» decision, and let them remain for another year. I fail, 
however, in carrying out what 1 have seen recommended 
elsewhere—for instance, outtings were inserted in July in 
pots, and plunged, under a glass shade, in a border, where 
they remained six weeks or two months. I then took the 
pots and placed them under a glass in a hothouse, with 
bottom-heat from pipes, the pots standing in Coooa-nut- 
fibre. Leaves began to grow but soon drooped, and the 
stems turned black, although I sometimes removed the 
hand-light. I am now keeping some others (similarly 
treatea in the border) on the same Cocoa-nut-fibre on the 
stage over the pipes without the hand- glass. Why did I 
not succeed in the first-case ?— Grovr. 

6174.— Fruit-trees for East Yorkshire— I have 
an aore of Grass land, on which I want to plant about 100 
fruit-trees, good dividend-building Apples, Pears, and 
Plums. Will someone help me to a good selection of 
varieties that will do in this bleak quarter of Yorkshire, 
saying whioh form of tree Buits the varieties named best ? 

I have no walls, and the site is perfectly open. Light sand 
soil, on gravel subsoil? There are 80 old standards, some 
of which will have to come down. What is a good Apple 
to tell up with ? What age should the treeB be to start 
with, so that I can have a small crop next year, and what 
Is the moat economical age to purchase ? I do not under¬ 
stand anything about orohard-trees, and shall be glad of 
advice respecting the most desirable form for crops— 
Standard, pyramid, or bush. I cannot do with trained 
trees. I should also like the names of a dozen of the best 
flowering shrubs for loDg display of bloom.— Unclr Tobt. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

6176.— Lifting: Carnations (C. J. the plants 

which are just now throwing up flower-buds are of winter¬ 
flowering kinds then they mAy be potted up and placed in 
a light and oomfortably warm greenhouse, where they will 
come into bloom in the winter, otherwise but little good 
would oome of lifting Carnations at this time of the year. 

6176. — Pruning Pyraoantha (P. P. T.).— The 
Pyncantha blooms most freely when allowed to grow 
unrestricted, but if you wish to keep it within bounds out 
back hard as soon as the flowers fade. The Bhoots that 
are afterwards made must be left entire to produce bloom, 
and they in their turn can be cut baok the following year. 

6177. —Treatment of Orchids (Post Card).— I 
should imagine you may suooeed, but should advise oare 
to beginning; be Bure that you do not remove the plants 
from a more genial position than you have to offer ; if so, 
they will suffer muoh; and be sure to get hardy kinds, of 
which I have named many in Gardening during the past 
lew weeks.—M. B. 

6178. — Compost for Zonal Pelargoniums and 
Cyclamens (A. B. C .).—Turfy loam, a little leaf-mould, 
rotten stable-manure, and silver-sand, for the Pelargo¬ 
niums, potting firmly ; loam, very fibrous, and leaf-mould, 
to equal parts, with a little peat in small lumps, a little 
rotten manure, and plenty of silver-sand, for Cyclamens 
drain well, and pot lightly. 

6179. — Deutzlas and Welgelae for forcing 
(D. W .).—Of the Deutzlas gracilis is the best for early 
work, with the double-flowered species erenata to oome 
later on. Of Weigelas rosea is the nest for pot culture and 
tor forcing. The flowers of this variety should open in a 
light house to obtain the beautiful rose-tint whioh they 
Should have if well managed. 

6180. —Treatment of Gloxinias G. T.;.— The best 
•oil for Gloxinias is leaf-soil, fibrous loam, silver sand, and 
a little peat mixed; a moist temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. is the most suitable, and it must not be allowed 
at any time to fall muoh below 50 dees. A watering with 
weak clear manure water two or three times a week in 
the height of the growing season would be very beneficial. 

6181. —Orchids In a vinery (X. V. Z.).—ln answer 
to your queries on this question your late vinery must be 
made to do duty for the majority of your Orchids, but 
when you start the first house remove to this the plants of 
Dendromum nobile and the Coriogyne cristata; if your 
Sophronltis grandiflora is showing flower a little extra 
Warmth will assist its blooms also. By the way, I was told 
the other day by a London amateur that the Sophrouitis 
was not affected by fog as many Orchids are, so that is 
boon to the London grower. Onddinm Jonesianum 
have observed for a long time appears to thrive best in 
good heat; so remove It to your early vinery. I do not 
nko A dry atmosphere for the other plants, and if you 
nave a frame heated moderately it will suit your plants 
bettor than the second vinery.—M. B. 


6182 . —Chrysanthemum blooms damping off 
(Pompone).— Are the plants crowded together? They 
should have plenty of room when opening their blooms, or 
have you made a practice of dosing the house entirely at 
night in oold weather ? Leave some air in the house all 
night, and in oold damp weather a little warmth in the 
hot-water pipes will be highly benefldal, and we would 
now discontinue the use of the liquid-manure. 

6183. — Planting bulbs (B. P. D.).— Plant them all 
from 8 inches to 4Inches deep, with the exception of the 
Soillas, which should not be set quite so deeply unless the 
soil is very light. In the esse of bulbs generally, and 
Hyadnths especially, we find that they flower much 
stronger when planted deep. Annuals may certainly be 
grown in the same beds, the hardy kinds, such as dandy- 
tuft, to be sown In March, top-dressing with some concen¬ 
trated manure. 

6184. — Flowering plants and Ferns (F. P. F.)— 
Where the house is specially devoted to Ferns very few 
flowering plants will snooeed, the atmosphere being too 
confined. The only way when the collection is of such a 
mixed nature is to give just shade enough to keep the 
Ferns from suffering, and ventilating enough to prevent 
the flowering plants from becoming drawn. In this 
manner the ordinary run of flowering plants may be grown 
fairly well with Ferns. 

6185. — Roses in pots (Rose Amateur).— It was wrong 
to plaoe (the plants so early in the season under glass. 
They should have been kept out-of doors until now. and 
then have been pruned and potted and placed in the 
house. All that can be done now is to keep them quite 
cool with plenty of air all the winter. In any case the 
shoots should be cut back to two or three eyes, and it 
will be all the better if this pruning takes away the sappy 
shoots that have been made this autumn. 

6186. — Treatment of Calanthe veratrlfolia 
and Odontogloesum Edwardi ( West Perthshire). 
—You do not say what is the size of the specimens of 
Calanthe veratrifolia. It is not usually a shy-flowering 
plant, and I should imagine they have not become suffi¬ 
ciently strong to flower. When spring comes round give 
them some fresh, good soil, and perhaps next season they 
will flower. The temperature is right, but do not allow 
them to become dry during winter.—M. B. 

6187. — Heating a small greenhouse ( W. C. L., 
Long Medford).— One of Rippingille’s square paraffin-oil 
stoves, with two 4-inch wioks, over the top of whioh put a 
thin sheet-iron jacket, with a 8-inch flue-pipe nose-piece, 
from whioh conduct a 3-incb flue-pipe round the house and 
out through the roof or baok wall. Cost of oil stove, 
6s. or 7s. For further particulars refer to articles on 
" Heating Conservatories and Small Greenhouses ” in 
Gardening, of from August 25th to October 6th inclusive. 
-J. G. S. 

6188. — Striking cuttings ofTacsonlas (Amateur). 
—Cuttings of these should consist of young shoots, such as 
are produced in spring, from branches that have been cut 
baok ; these ought to be taken off with a heel as soon as 
they have grown to a length of about 4 inohes or 5 inches, 
ana be put singly In 3-inoh pots, well drained, and half- 
filled with a mixture of loam and sand, the surface wholly 
sand; kept close, moist, and shaded, they will soon form 
roots, when give air and gradually inure to exposure before 
potting off. 

6189. — Temperature for Orchids (Busy Bee).— The 
best book with whioh I am acquainted suitable for an 
amateur is “ Williams* Orohid Grower’s Manual.” Odon- 
toglossum Edwardi is one of the coolest species, and 1 do 
not find it requires any special treatment different to 
O. Alexandres, but I do reckon 60 degs. or 70 degs. of heat 
too muoh for the last-named plant, and would advise you 
not to exceed 60 degs. for it just now, and perhaps less 
would be beneficial. Shall be pleased to hear from you at 
any time.—M. B. 

6190. —The Slipper Orchid. —A Beginner uith 
Orchids says: “ I thank you for recommending the 
Slipper Orohid (Cypripedium insigne). I followed your 
advice and went to a nursery, saw It bloom, and could not 
leave without purchasing a plant which was Bhowing 
flower, and the plant has now six blooms open. How long 
may I hope to enjoy this gem V If the plant is watered 
occasionally at the root, not overhead, ana the atmosphere 
is not damp and oold, you may expect the flowers whioh 
have just opened to remain to beauty until about Christ¬ 
mas.—M. B. 

6191. —Gooseberries for exhibition.— Will you be 
kind enough to give the names of a few of the veiy largest 
and best varieties of Gooseberries for exhibition, and where 
they may be obtained ?—An Ad mirk r of Gardening. 

{The following kinds of Gooseberries trill answer your 
purpose well, and they can be obtained from any good 
dealer in fruit-trees Red: Dan's Mistake, London, 
Croum Bob. Yellow: Leveller, Mount Pleasant, Leader. 
White: Smiling Beauty , Jenny Lind, Whitesmith. 
Green: Conquering Hero, General, Telegraph. 


Pyr aoantha ; other speoimen, Ceanothus azureus; number 

specimens in future.- C. Nodyore.— Phlebodium aureum. 

- H. S.—l, Asplenium vivlparum; 2, Asplenlum Fabia- 

num.- Amateur. —Cannot name an Orohid from descrip¬ 

tion only; send a flower or two. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit trill kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens qf different stages of colour and size qf the samekind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruits.— W. Fl Devos. — Apple, Winter Red 

Streak.- D. H.— Pear, Old Bergamotte.- G. Norton. — 

Pears: 1, Fondante d’Automne; 2, Beurr<* Ranoe; 3, Bessie, 

or Hazel ; 4, Pitmaston Duchess. - Mrs. Bedford. —LoDg 

Pear, apparently Louis Bonne of Jersey, but the specimen 
was Dot a good one ; other speoimen, Old Colmar Pear; 

number fruit in future.- Mrs. Bedford. —Pear, Pitmaston 

Duahesa.- W. —Pears: 1, Specimen rotten ; 2, Duchess© 

d’AngoulGme ; 3, Probably Vicar of Winkfield; 4, Fondante 

d’Automne.- F. Gregson, Southend.— G rapes: 1, Muscat 

Hamburgh; 2, Black Hamburgh; 3, Muscat of Alexandria. 

- G. Norton. —Pears: 1, Fondante d’Automne; 2, Brown 

Beunrd; 8, Muirfowl’s Egg; 4, Hessle, or Hazel. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers, and, if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists? flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemum*, 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, SI, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— J. W. Locke.— 1, Nephrolepls 
exaltoto; 2, Cyperus altemifollus; 8, Clary (Salvia 
Solarea); 4, Golden Rod (Solidago virgaurea); 6, Woolly 

Wound-wort (Staohys lanato).- Hxghfleld Hall.—A 

Bllbergia, but speoimen too muoh damaged to determine 

accurately.- S. Jackson.— 1. Caladlum argyrites; 2, 

Abutilon Selloviaoum, a stove kind; 3 and 4, Varieties of 
Maranta zebrina.— Yorkshire.— Berried plant, Crataegus 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad (r readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under* 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as toe have to go 
to press some time before the date qf publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the trst number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

An Enquirer .—Consult someone who makes'a business 
of ladder-making. 

Catalogues received. — Bulbous Roots, Roses, 
Fruit-trees, Shrubs, Ac. Albert Morris and Oo., Carlow. 

- Trees, Rhododendrons , Rose*, Vines, Ac. Little and 

BallAntyne, Carlisle.- Chrysanthemums and Roses. 

W. Thompson, Bridge House, Newtown, Pemberton , 
Lancashire. 


PhotograpMc Competition, 


Seven Gotitrab. 


DUE beg to announce another Competition 

* ’ with prizes of increased value. We shall give— 

To the sender of the best collection \ , 
of garden photographs J 

To the sender of the second .. .. Four. Guineas. 

To the sender of the third .. .. Three Guineas. 

The other competitors will for each photograph chosen re¬ 
ceive the sum of half-a-guinea. 

Any subject in a garden or greenhouse may he chosen— 
garden landscapes; fine or picturesque trees; good specimens 
of plants, flowering or fine foliaged, or Ferns ; cut flowers, 
prettily arranged: our standard fruits, on the bough or in 
dishes pretty country houses or cottages; good rock-gardena, 
or any other object of interest in a garden. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plants should not be ar¬ 
ranged in vases with patterns on them. Backgrounds should 
be plain, so as not to come in competition with the beautiful 
flowers, and thus introduce an element of confusion, whioh 
is objectionable. The present artistic mania for decorating 
everything, from a coal-scuttle upwards and downwards, 
makes one hate muoh that goes by the name of deooration. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, implements, and all likeobjects should be omitted from 
these photographs. The intention is to show the beauty of tbs 
garden, and this cannot be done well when the photographer 
is confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers are con¬ 
fusing when taken from above; the camera should be brought 
low down for such subjects. Photographs should be mounted 
singly, not several on a card. They Bhould not be mounted 
on cards with black backs, and should be taken on plates not 
lees in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. Many of the photo¬ 
graphs sent in our last competition were much overcrowded. 

The following are the rules to be observed by all com¬ 
petitors— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects in the poss e ssion 
of either the sender or others; but the source whence they are 
obtained mast be stated, and none sent the copyright of which 
is open to question. There is no limit as to number and no 
fee to pay. The editor is to have the right of engraving and 
publishing the choBen photographs. 

Second.—T he name and address at the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. This 
is important, and should be attended to. 

Third.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “ Photographic 
Competition.” 

In order to give all readers ample time to prepare good 
photographs, the competition will be kept open until 
Novem be r 17. _ 

HARNATIONs, A SPECIALITY.-Strong, 

'A hardy, well-rooted layers, from open ground, for Imme¬ 
diate planting. Selfs, such as Gloire de Nancy, white: 
Christine, pink; Scarlet King: Monarch, magenta; and 
Negro, very dark, Ac.; and striped and flaked varieties, dis¬ 
tinct. 4s. 6d. per dozen. Choicest yellow grounds, distinct, 
5s. 6d. per dozen, carriage paid.—From S. ROGERS, Florist, 
Whitt lesea. Peterboro’._ 

TjOUBLE VIOLETS for frames.—Neapolitan, 

double blue, Comte de Brazza, double white. Not 
■mall plants, but grand clamps in bud, 2s. 6d. dot., on rail, 
3s. 9d.doz., poet free. Double Hollyhocks, 2s. 6d. doz.—W. 
SHEPPARD, Seedsman, Houns low._ 

fJALCEOLARIAS (herbaceous), magnificent 
spotted strain, the admiration of all our customers. 
Is. 6d doz.; extra large, 2s. 6tL doz.; Primulas, choioest 
Oovent-garden strains, 15 for Is. 3d.: Cinerarias, the best 
money can buy, Is. 3d. doz., free.—CRANE A CLARKE, 
March, Cambs. 

AHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.— 

w 6 Primulas, 4 Cinerarias, 4 Calceolarias, 8 Blue Mar¬ 
guerites, 2 Bouvardias, and 2 Tree Carnations (named), free, 
2s. 9d.—CRANE A CLARKE, March, Oambs. 

rPREE CARNATIONS.—Mdlle. Carle, grand 

A new white, very fragrant, free, and pure; strong from 
single pots, Is. 3d. each, is. pair. Marguerite Etoile d’Or 
best jreuow, Is. Bd. doz., free.—CRANE £ OLABKE, March 


Is. Bd. doz., free.- 

i. 
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MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT-TREES. 
The number of enquiries which are constantly 
being made on this subject in Gardening makes 
it very evident that there are a good many 
amateur fruit growers who are perplexed to 
know how to manage their trees ; and I notice 
that most of them confine their questions to the 
treatment of the branches, which is all very 
well so far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. It would help those who are willing 
to assist them if they were to he more explicit 
in the information they send; snob as the form 
of tree to which the question refers, whether it 
hag mnoh or little growth, and whether there 


had been any attempt made to check luxuriant 
growth by lifting or root-pruning, and also 
whether the pruning of the branohes had been 
neglected. With such information before the 
practical adviser the difficulty of answering the 
question would be lessened considerably. I 
have referred to this matter beoause I have 
found in practice in dealing with fruit-trees 
in gardens—other than standards—that pruning 
the branches does not always have the 
desired effect. Many trees, especially young 
ones, only grow more vigorously after having 
the branches cut hard back. Something 
more is required to check luxuriant growth 
and promote fruitfulness. The remedy has to 
be applied in another direction, or, in other 
words, the roots require to be manipulated to 
bring the branohes into subjeotion—which means 
that the trees must be either lifted and replanted, 
or some of the strangest roots mast be searched 
fur and cut asunder. Either of these operations 
will, if judiciously performed, bring the trees 
back to a normal state of growth, and under ordi¬ 
nary conditions of soil and olimate their produc¬ 
tiveness will be increased. But the question will 
arise at this point, What trees are to be dealt 
with in this manner? And I grant it is an 
important one. At the same time I have no 
hesitation in saying that only 
Young tbees, or those that have been planted 
from two to four years, should be lifted, 
the operator is prepared to wait for a year or 
two for the perfect recovery of those that are 
treated in this way after having been undis¬ 
turbed, say, for seven or eight years j but any 
tree of moderate size that has been periodically 
moved will recover sufficiently to produce a fair 
crop of fruit the following season. The next 
question is, How often should the trees be lifted ? 
To this I should answer that according to my 
experience in dealing with pyramids, bushes, or 
cordons of either Apples, Pears, or Plums, that 
twice lifting will answer for the life of an ordi¬ 
nary tree in an ordinary soil. Speaking from 
actual observation, I do not like to recommend 
an in experienced person to lift trees that have 
been undisturbed for several years, because they 
take longer to recover from the effects than Boms 

n ile suppose if the succeeding summer should 
ry ana hot; yet I am quite convinced that 
there are thousands of snch trees in the country 
that would pay the owners better to lift and re¬ 
plant than it would to gpubtthem out anl plant 
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young ones, as, if the operation was skilfully 
performed, it would only mean the waiting of a 
year or two for their recovery, while it would 
take from ten to twelve years to get young ones 
up to the same size, and then with no better 
prospect than that they would soon follow In the 
ways of those that occupied the same position 
previously. I should also mention that there 
are other reasons than over-luxuriance why 
some trees should be lifted. Some are cankered, 
while others produce plenty of blossom, but do 
not set any fruit. These conditions are brought 
about through the roots having come in contact 
with an 

Unsuitable soil. It is, therefore, necessary 
that they should be lifted out of it. I have 
dealt with pyramid trees in that condition that 
were 8 feet high, with a proportionate diameter 
of branches, with the most satisfactory results. 
Only those who have learnt from actual experience 
are prepared to believe how beneficial it is to 
lift and replant dwarf bushes periodically. If 
the work is done with care they may be lifted 
every second or third year with safety, and will 
bear the better for it. as the operation prevents 
luxuriant growth. With regard to root pruning 
with a view to check gross growth, I recom¬ 
mend it in the case of large trees in preference 
to lifting, unless the work can be done by a 
skilful hand, as there is not so much risk in 
losing either the crop or the tree, as the opera¬ 
tion can extend over two or three years if 
desired, as one half the roots can be cut asunder 
one year and the remainder the next. When 
root-pruning is decided upon, the size of the tree 
should decide at what distance from the stem the 
roots should be cut. For a tree 6 feet high it 
should be 3 feet, and other sizes in proportion. 


WINTER DRESSING FOR FRUIT-TREES. 
This is the time to attack insect pests of all 
kinds on fruit-trees, for as soon as the leaves 
fall those that winter on or in the crevices of the 
bark can be got at and exterminated, or so 
muoh reduced in numbers that they will be 
powerless to do much harm. Vines under glass 
are amongst the greatest of sufferers from insect 
pests, for if mealy bug once gets on them from 
the plants growing beneath it spreads at an 
alarming rate, and soon destroys all chance of 
getting fruit fit to put on the dessert-table. The I 
best plan is to clear the house of everything that! 
is movable as soon as the Vines are pruned, 
and, after carrying away and burning all the 
rtions cut off, proceed to remove all the loose 
rk, and then take away 2 inches or 3 inches 
of the surface soil, as the insects that drop off 
in cleaning will, if not entirely removed, find 
their way on to the Vines again after they are 
cleaned, and thus restock the house again. 
Thoroughly scrub all the woodwork of the 
house with soft soap, dissolved in warm water, 
and when it is dry start to repaint the wood¬ 
work, and stop all crevices witn putty. Then 
scrub the Vine-rods and paint them with a 
mixture of soft soap, soot, and Gishurst com¬ 
pound—£ lb. of the latter, dissolved in warm 
water, and mixed with enough of the former to 
make it the consistence of ordinary paint, or 
with a little clay added, makes a very useful 
mixture, or a little paraffin-oil will make it a ■ 
more powerful one; about half-a-pint, to the | 


gallon is quite safe. This must be worked into 
every crevice of the bark, for it is in these and 
aronnd the spurs that the bug finds itB hiding- 
place. A halfworn-onb paint-brush is a good 
thing to apply the mixture with, and, if care¬ 
fully done, very few will escape, and by keeping 
a sharp look-out in spring a house may be 
completely cleared. For 

Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, or Figs 
grown under glass, the most troublesome pest 
to guard against is the scale, that multiplies at an 
extraordinary rate daring the growing season, 
but which is now dormant and firmly fixed to 
the shoots of the trees. They always congre¬ 
gate on the driest portion of the tree, such as 
on the sides of the shoots, where the syringe or 
garden engine cannot get full play at them, and 
theie can be no doubt but if the last-named 
implement were vigorously plied daring the 
growing season the scale would be far less 
troublesome than it is. The best plan is to 
prune the trees and bum the cuttings, and then 
carefully scrub the wood with a soft brush and 
dissolved soft soap, being oareful to always 
work the brush upwards on the branches ; there 
is no fear then of knocking the buds off. The 
old wood may then be painted with a composi¬ 
tion as strong as that for Vines, but for the soft, 
young, bearing wood it should be reduced in 
strength about one-half. Wall-trees are fre¬ 
quently infested with scale, especially where 
wide oopings keep the rain on the branches, and 
these should be taken down from the wall, and, 
after coating the wall with lime-wash, the 
branches should be cleaned and painted the 
same as those under glass. Bash, pyramid, and 
espalier trees are liable to the American blight, 
and for this give a good scrubbing of the affected 
parts with soft soap, well worked in with a stiff 
brush, and then paint the trees with paraffin- 
oil, diluted with water, one pint of paraffin to 
a gallon of water, applied warm, so as to mix it 
well, and put on with a brush or else with a 
hand syringe, so as to wet every part of the 
tree. The old wood may be safely painted with 
paraffin-oil diluted with an equal quantity of 
water, as it is only the bads that are liable to 
injury if too strong. This dressing will kill 
Liohens, and leave the bark clean ana Bhiny. 

_ J. G. H. 

6166.— Treatment of a Vine.—The 
Vines should be pruned as soon as the leaves 
fall off, probably about Christmas. The leaves 
on the Vines in our late houses are yet quite 
green. To bring the fruit to perfection requires 
a night temperature of 60 degs. to 65. dega. 
The best manure is an equal portion of cow and 
horse; crushed bones is an excellent lasting 
manure; and, in addition, a good sprinkling 
of guano spread over the surfaoe twice, ana 
watered in during the summer, is desirable.— 
J. D. E. 

6114.—Treatment of a Blaok Ham¬ 
burgh Vine.—The Vine must be cut back 
nearly to the base, as it is not yet sufficiently 
established to bear well. Nothing so per¬ 
manently weakens a Vine as to crop it too soon. 
Cut it back to the lowest eye on the wood made 
this year as soon as the leaves drop. If more 
than one shoot should start out off all but the 
strongest. When this baa gone half-way up the 
house stop it and pinch the lateral shoots hack 
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to one leaf. The following year cut away all 
growth above where the rod was stopped, and 
cut the side growths away, leaving the eyes that 
have formed at the base of each leaf, as it is 
these that give the fruit. The object in stopping 
the Vine in summer is to throw back the sap 
into the eyes at the base, so that the lower part 
of it should be as fruitful as the upper portion. 
Do not leave many bunches—three will be quite 
enough the first year. Next year allow the rod 
to extend to the top of the house, and if it does 
well you may take seven or eight bunches of 
fruit from it.—J. C. B. 


6094. — Planting 1 fruit-trees.—"J. A. 
Bussey,” who is about to start fruit-tree planting 
in South Wales, wishes to know if it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to trench all the soil of an 
ordinary arable field that has grown corn crops, 
or merely take out holes where the trees are to 
be planted. Well, my own opinion is that there 
is no greater waste of labour, or anything that 
has done so much to check fruit culture, as this 
plan of trenching ground that really does not 
need it. For if the soil is light, as described, 
and perfectly drained, as it must be, by the sandy 
subsoil, the firmer the surface soil is kept the 
better, and Cherries, which are to be largely 
planted, are notorious for surface rooting, the 
roots in old orchards being found quite on the 
surface, and they do not like being disturbed. 
I would, therefore, advise taking out holes of a 
good width, but not deep enough to disturb the 
sandy bottom, and after planting muloh the 
surface with manure and continue to feed the 
roots on the surface so as to keep them within 
reach of the warming rays of sunshine, for it is 
getting down into cold subsoils that causes 
unripe wood and unfruitful trees. As “J. A. 
Bussey ” is probably going in for the work of 
growing fruit for profit, allow me to advise him 
to look well to the point of lowering the cost of 
production, for the cheaper he can produce the 
oheaper he can sell, and we want to not only 
grow better fruit than is now imported, but to be 
able to sell at such a price that it may become 
more and more an article of daily food with the 
people. Hitherto, fruit has been a luxury only 
within the reach of the well-to-do ; but it will 
ere long become in far greater request for the 
every day use of the million; and spending 
enough on trenching a. field to do what is really 
necessary, ani planting it with trees as well, is 
one of the oia follies nearly worn out.—J. 
Groom, Gosport. 


-Is the primary thing in this case Grass 

or fruit ? If the former, you had better leave 
the whole thing as it is, and make no holes at 
all. If you really want some fruit, how will you 
dispose of the Grass and the aftermath ? Cattle 
eating off* the Grass will eat your trees. Sooner 
or later you will spade the whole surface, 
planting Raspberries, Strawberries, and Goose¬ 
berries between the Cherries.— C. Walkden, 
Ash well. 


- I should plant the land in its present 

state. To break up the present temporary 
pasture means a waste of money and time, 
in the first place, if the plough were at once 
put in, a good crop of Grass next season 
would be entirely sacrificed, as well as the 
next lot of seeds. To do the thing thoroughly 
it would be necessary to take another corn 
crop. This means labour as well as money. 
If the holes are dug and the trees planted this 
winter, some Grass seeds may be sown on the 
bare places next March. On the other parts of 
the field I think it would be better to delay the 
sowing until after the Grass has been out. 
There will then be less danger of the young 
plants being smothered by the growing crop. In 
after years I should graze the orchard with 
oake-fed sheep, whioh may be folded two or 
three times a-year over the land until the turf 
is established.— Falconbridob. 


6080.—Currants and Gooseberries. 
—In reply to “ Oaklea,” as to the best sorts of 
Currants and Gooseberries to plant for kitchen 
purposes, allow me to name the following : Red 
Currants: Raby Castle, Victoria, and Scotch 
Red; and for black I would suggest Black 
Naples, Baldwin, and Lee’s Prolific. Goose¬ 
berries are both numerous and good, but the 
following are very reliable sorts. Red : Crown 
Bob, Lancashire Lad, Warrington, and Rifle¬ 
man. White: Whitesmith, Velvet White, and 
Cheshire Lass. Green: Greengage and Green 
Gasooine. Yellow: Pitmaaton Orange and 
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Yellow Rbugh. As regards manuring, 1 should 
not advise much at planting time, but rather 
reserve the supply until they come to bear heavy 
crops of fruit, when they really require a good 
deal of the best that can be given, as they are 
gross feeders and produce fruit just in propor¬ 
tion to the food snpply placed within tneir 
reach.—J. G., Hants, 

6161.— Pruning: a Plum-tree.— Prune 
the young shoots of the Plum back to where 
the wood Is firm and well ripened. If they are 
left unshortened the centre of the tree will not 
fill up properly. At the same time, too much 
shortening should not be done, as it is a waste 
of force to permit trees to make growth and then 
cut it off. A tree whioh makes 6 feet of wood 
in one season may safely be out back from 
18 inches to 2 feet.—£. H. 

-The remarks in this case lead one to 

believe that the summer management has been 
bad. Shoots 6 feet to 7 feet long are a grave 
error. If they are cut back now, the result 
would be more strong shoots, and few or no 
flower-buds another season. If those shoots 
had been pinched back with the fingers when 
they had grown about 15 inches, the result 
would have been smaller shoots, but they would 
have been more numerous and would have laid 
a better foundation to build upon for the future. 

1 would now advise outting the shoots back to 

2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet from their starting- 
point, and in the case of such strong growths 
showing again do a little summer pinching.— 
J. D. E. 

6019.— Stockholm tor and fruit-trees. 
—I am not particularly struck with “ Hillside’s ” 
plan. Had he intended to train fruit-trees to 
the side of the shed he should have erected 
something more permanent than match-board 
lining. A brick wall, for instanoe, would have 
been more suitable. As it is, I should give the 
woodwork a thorough dressing with gas-tar. 
This will come much oheaper than anything 
else, and be quite as benefioial. I do not think 
any dressing which has had time to penetrate 
into the wood will be likely to injure the fruit- 
trees. It would be different if the tar were 
allowed to touoh the trees when first applied.— 
Falconbridge. 

6148. — Crushed bones for a Vine border.—A 
border of the dimensions given will require, If 8 feet deep, 
86 loads of soil, and at least half a hundredweight of bones 
may. with advantage, be mixed with each load of soil.— 
E. H. 

-This is an exoellent manure for Vines; but in 

estimating the quantity for a border 25 feet long by 6 feet 
wide the depth must also be measured. If it is 8 feet deep 
5 owfc. should be used. If they are merely to be spread over 
the surface and dug in, about 80 lb. weight would be suffl- 
oient.—J. D. E. 


, 6111. —Treatment of Lilium auratum. 
—It is very oommon for imported bulbs of this 
Lily to split up in the way described. The first 
year’s bloom in a measure uses up the strength 
put into the bulbs by growth made in the most 
congenial conditions, and this is why so many 
of them disappear in the open ground. Suon 
bulbs require careful nursing for a year or two, 
and then they will regain their lost vigour. 
They should be potted in loam and peat, with 
plenty of white sand, and be stood under cover, 
keeping the soil just moist until they begin to 
grow.— J. Cornhill. 

- Do not keep the bulbs out of the earth a 

day longer. Pot them in good sandy loam, and 
plant out in the spring. On no account divide 
the bulbs; they null do that themselves. Their 
not flowering was caused by their stalks having 
been removed too soon after flowering. You 
should leave them until they are thoroughly 
rotten, and the leaves drop. This Lily always 
flowers better the second year than it does the 
first— TaurU9. 

6107.— Slugs in Violet frames.—I think 
I am the person referred to in this question who 
reoommended a liquid for the destruction of 
slugs. Some of your readers tried it, and in 
one case found it injurious. This was from 
using pure ammonia diluted, instead of washing 
ammonia diluted, a much weaker solution. To 
avoid any error I send the exact quantities 
required. Liquid-ammonia, for the destruction 
of slugs, is made as follows: Pure liquid-ammo¬ 
nia is known as 880; one part of this is put to 
seven parts of water. This is then called washing 
ammonia, or liquor, and is used in laundries, 
and we buy it of the chemist in that state. A 


wine bottle (quart) odetrt 4d. or fld. To bring 
this into proper strength for watering, I add 
six or seven parts of water to one of the washing 
liquor. Thu, of course, means 42 or more 
parts of water to one of pure ammonia. I write 
thus particularly for fear of a mistake. It is 
from a receipt of the Rev. Mr. Wood’s, the 
well-known writer on insects, Ac. I have used 
it with sucoess for some years, and never but 
once knew it do injury. In this oase I tried it 
for experience on seedlings just above the 
ground; it was too strong for them. This will 
also answer 6001, “A plague of slugs,”—B., 
Darlington . 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HEDGE BANK GARDENING. 

Tkx inquiry of Jos. E. Patterson (6026), Gar¬ 
dening, Nov. 3rd, page 465, has suggested this 
subject to my mind at the present moment, 
although it is one I had intended to deal with 
shortly. My object for doing so is because I 
am aware that there are other readers besides 
the correspondent in question who have similar 
old hedge banks in their gardens, and do not 
know what to do with them to make them attrac¬ 
tive This I propose to show them how to do, 
and I can promise them that if my instructions 
are literally carried out they will have few, if 
any, more attractive features in their gardens. 
In the first place, I am supposing that a walk 
runs along by the side of the hedge. It need 
not be a wide one—a space of 2 feet will be 
enough if there is not more to spare, and a thick 
layer of coal ashes is a very good substitute for 
gravel where the latter is not to be had con¬ 
veniently. But before the walk is formed the 
bank must be cleared of all weeds, and the 
surface loosened up with a fork. It will also 
be an advantage if a layer of fresh soil can be 
spread over the surfaoe of the bank. If there is 
no better earth available, that taken out to 
form the walk should be utilised. This done, 
the bank is then ready for planting. The next 
question is what to plant. Tastes will differ 
1 somewhat in this respect, but to a certain extent 
the selection of subjects must be guided 
by the width of the bank. If it is not more 
than 2 feet wide plants of low stature must be 
ohosen. When it is from 4 feet to 6 feet there 
is a much wider range of suitable subjects. If I 
had to deal with such a bank as that to whioh 
the question refers I should plant it at once with 
Primroses, Violets, White Pinks, Forget me- 
Nots, Polyanthuses, Daisies, and White Arabia, 
and such bulbs as Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, 
and Crocuses I should then have a fine display 
of flowers from early spring far on into the 
summer. If a few vacant places are left to 
receive a few plants that flower during the 
summer and autumn, including such »nwn*l 
flowers as the oommon Nasturtium and the 
dwarf form of the oommon Marigold, the bank 
would be more or less attractive the greater part 
of the year. Where the space is greater the 
following taller-growing plants and bulbs may 
be selected : Wallflowers, Daffodils, Antirr¬ 
hinums, Alyssum saxatile, Campanula car- 
pa tica, Iberia oarifolia, (Enothera macrocarpa, 
and Veronica pectinata. These are all plants 
that are quite hardy, and will endure a little 
rough treatment without coming to harm. Some 
trouble must, of course, be expected from the 
weeds for the first year or two, but if they are 
kept well under at first they will not be more 
troublesome than in any other position in the 
garden. J. C. C. 


6147.—Wintering Lilium auratum bulbs.—If 
the soil is light and well drained the balbe will be better in 
the ground, with a muloh at old manure over them, but If 
wet and oold lift and pot them in 32-eised pots, and keep 
them cool and just moist till spring, and then plant out 
again.—E. H. 

- In some districts, where the soil is heavy 

and wet, the bulbs have a tendency to die oat 
during the winter, but on the other hand they 
do not make satisfactory progress if they have 
to be lifted. I advise draining the ground if it 
is necessary, and where the bulbs are planted 
dig out some of the ordinary soil, and mix up 
with it some light, fibrous peat, sand, and le*£ 
mould. Plant the bulbs 4 inches or 5 inches 
deep, placing a little dean sand under and over 
each bulb. In winter some half-deoayed leaves 
might be placed in the form of a cone over each. 
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The old stems may be cut over a few inches flower in February, or even sometimes earlier, 
above the surface of the ground. When the Nice little plants can be got at any hardy plant 
decayed stems are drawn bodily out, a hole is nursery at a cheap rate. G. 

left at the crown of the bulb, and exactly over - 

AUTUMN-SOWN SWEET PEAS. 

This is a good time to perform thi 
but 1 doubt if many follow the plat 
as although autumn-sown crops of 
DOUBLE SCARLET GEUM. used to hnd great favour with our 

This Geum, which has been in existence in this the custom has fallen into disfavour of late, prob- 
country for many years, is not nearly so often ably because it is thought old-fashioned or too 
met with in gardens as it should be. It is per- alow ; but at all events I can testify to its being 
fectly hardy, easily increased by division of the a very reliable plan, and one that cannot be 
roots or from seed, which is plentifully produced, excelled by any other method. The way I like 
and if it be sown as soon as gathered in a frame or to treat Sweet Peas is to take out trenches as if 
in the open ground in the summer, good plants for for Celery, and after putting in a good coating 


■ operation, 
i nowadays, 
many kinds 
forefathers. 


the most vulnerable part. Any mulching that 
will throw the winter rainfall partially from the 
crown of the bulbs is of value.— J. D. K. 



Double Scarlet Geum (Geum cocci nturn fl.-pl.). 


next year's blooming may be produced. Spring 
is the best time to divide old plants and to 
plant young ones. It commences to flower at 

the end of April, and established plants con¬ 
tinue to yield abundance of bright, orange- 
scarlet double blossoms, which, in a cut state, 
are quite equal to those of the double scarlet 
Pelargonium. They last in good condition for 
some time after being cut, and when it is con¬ 
sidered that a good supply of them can be had 
with little or no trouble for six months in the 
year, no garden, however small, should, one 
would think, be without this plant Good 
established plants of it lifted late in the autumn 
and wintered in a house or pit, would, if kept 
close to the glass and given plenty of air and 
water, and a little heat after Christmas, produce 
good specimens for the conservatory full of 

Digitized by Goosle 


of rotten manure to return the soil until the 
trench is three parts full, and on this soil to 
scatter the seeds thinly, shaking some soot 
and Ume over them, so as to make them dis¬ 
tasteful to slugs or mice, or if soaked in 
paraffin-oil a little while before sowing it will 
generally ensure their safety. After the soil is 
covered over them to the depth of about 1 inch 
they are left to germinate, and as soon as the 
little plants are observed coming through the 
soil, a good look-out must be kept for slugs and 
other pests, and a dusting of ashes is a great 
safeguard, and helps to keep the soil from 
freezing. Some old Pea-sticks laid along the 
rows also help to break the force of the wind, 
that is even more trying than frosts. But Peas 
seldom suffer from frosts in their young state, 
and as soon as they begin to make top-growth 


the sticks can be placed on both sides of the 
rows, and some evergreen branches stuck in out¬ 
side of these make a capital shelter, and by 
these means rows of Sweet Peas to be in full 
beauty by the end of May are obtained, and 
from their more thoroughly established root- 
hold they continue to flower for a lengthened 
period, and are not so easily affected by droughts 
as the spring-sown ones are. 

Hant*. J. G. 


5895. — Management of a lawn.—I think 
re-turfing all over would be the best treatment 
now, ancl this work may be done at once or early 
in February. If it is put off too long there is a 
probability that the turves will not run together 
well, especially if the spring and summer be dry. 
It seems the lawn has a considerable amount of 
traffic upon it ; this should not be until the 
(trasses become thoroughly established. A 
dressing of guano, or soot, would help the lawn 
very much. The guano may be used at the rate 
of 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. per acre, mixed with four 
times its own weight of good soil, and applied 
during showery weather in March. The soot— 
40 bushels per acre—may be sown broadcast at 
any time. It would help the Grasses by check¬ 
ing slugs and insects, besides being useful as a 
manure.— Falconbridqk. 

G063.— Pansy seed- —The best time to sow 
Pansy seed is as soon as it is ripe. If some of 
the first bloomB are allowed to remain they will 
give ripe Beed by August. Then prepare the seed 
bed in a cool place by thoroughly stirring the 
ground and making the surface fine and even 
and firm. On this sow the seed thinly, cover 
with very fine sandy soil, and press down firmly. 
If the ground is dry it is absolutely essential 
that it be well watered before sowing. Cover 
up with old mats till the seeds come up, and 
when the young plants have four leaves trans¬ 
plant them to where they are to bloom. This is 
the way to get first rate flowers early.— 
By FLEET. 

G081. — Bedding Clematises. — You 

ought to well prepare the ground for them, or 
they will perhaps be years before they become 
effective. Take up the bulbs carefully and lay 
them in, and then trench the ground 2 feet 
deep, putting in plenty of good dung to a depth 
of 18 inches. In this way you will get abund¬ 
ance of bloom the first year. The best way of 
training is to insert stout sticks crosswise in the 
soil a foot from it, and tie the shoots to them as 
they grow. The most suitable kinds are Jack- 
mani and its white variety, Lady Bovill; 
rubella, rubra granditlora, viticella alba, and 
velutina purpurea. —J. Corn hill. 

0084.—Lilium monadelphum. — I have 
a nice clump of this Lily in my garden (Hollo¬ 
way), and they have flowered beautifully every 
season. I think, therefore, you will not have 
much difficulty with them in your neighbour¬ 
hood (Willesden). In planting, give them good 
sandy loam in a well drained and sheltered situa¬ 
tion, plant about 5 inches deep, and when tilling 
in over the bulb, mix a little leaf-mould. They 
will flower well the sooond season. The only 
other Lily I know of similar to this is ('ana- 
dense. It requires wet, peaty soil in shaded 
situation, but! do not recommend it as it is very 
disappointing.— Tahrus. 

6ir,:i.— Edelweiss In winter.— I grow this plant in 
elevated positions in ray rock garden, and the plants stand 
well through the winUr without protection; &s a pre¬ 
caution some are grown in pots in cold frames. It is on 
interesting subject, and not at all difficult to manage.— 
J. l>. K. 

6073.— Lily Of the Valley.—It is rather unusual to 
have these berries ; it shows that the crowns have been 
well ripened the previous season. I hardly think it worth 
while trying to grow from seeds. Although I have sown 
a few every season they have never germinated.—Taracs. 

6C08.-Bare patches on a lawn.- Mr. Lowlershould 
pare off the turf on the faulty places, and excavate the soil 
to a depth of 6 inches or 8 inches, afterwards filling up with 
new soil, and covering it with new turf. In this way he 
may hope to get his lawn into good order.—F alcons*!dob. 


Management of a Fern wall.—On 
page 474 of Gardening, Nov. 10th, there are 
directions given for making Fern walls. I have 
tried the Fern tiles made by Booty, of 
Harrogate, which I saw advertised in this 
journal. The tiles are cheap, not unsightly, 
easily put up, do not harbour insects, and are 
soon covered with Ferns. I think it is by far 
the best way of making a Fern wall. I have 
tried it, and am very pleased with the result.— 
B. D. 

Original from 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from November 
24th to December Is*. 

Rearranged conservatory, giving prominenoe to the moat 
effective plants. Groups of Chrysanthemum* and Zonal 
Pelargoniums are very bright now. Camellias are opening 
their blossoms, and the large trusses of blossom of Luoulia 
gfatiiaima planted in the border are filling the house with 
fragrance. I am watering the Camellias and Luoulia*, and 
other things requiring a little stimulant, with weak soot- 
water. Small groups of white Roman Hyacinths and 
Maiden-hair Ferns at intervals round the margin of the 
front border are very attractive. Now that outdoor 
flower* are soarce this house is made as bright as possible 
by frequent renewals. The night temperature is kept at 
about 50 deg*. Planted large patches of surplus common 
bulbs, such as Snowdrops, Crocus, and Daffodils, round 
the edges of the shrubberies. I have been working at this 
effort for some years, with the view of creating a special 
feature. Pruned Pear and Apple-trees on espaliers. 
There is not much to do, as the late laterals were out off 
the end of August; the chief work is to smooth off the 
snags left from the summer pruning, and to out out an 
old spur here and there to prevent crowding. As soon as 
the pruning is finished the branches will be tied in with 
small twigs of the Golden Willow. Planted a south border 
with oordon Pears. The wires are fixed to Oak posts 
driven in the ground, and are about 15 inches from 
the ground, ranging across the border. The trees are 
planted in a row along the centre, 2 feet apart, and four 
hranohes will be taken from each, two trained to the back 
of the border and two to the front. The kinds are Marie 
Louise, Winter Nells, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Beurr6 Diel, 
Passe Colmar, Glou Moroeau, and Bergamotte d’Bsperen. 
Pruned and trained Peach-trees in the early Peach-noose. 
Washed the paint with soap and water, and removed 
a little of the exhausted surfaoe soil from the inside 
borders, and top-dressed with fresh loam and a little of 
Jensen’s fish-manure. The house will be closed for a week 
or so, and then moderate fires will be used, starting with a 
night temperature of 45 degs. to 48 degs. Planted a 
Weeping Ash at the junction of two walks with the view of 
placing a garden-seat there when the tree has created 
sufficient shade. Moved a Catalpa, several years planted, 
from an exposed position, where the wind cuts and dis¬ 
figures the leaves sometimes, to a more sheltered situation. 
Pruned evergreen shrubs, suoh as Laurels, Ao., used as 
undergrowth, to keep them down to a regular face. There 
is a good deal of this work to do, and if left till March 
tning* would often beoome crowded. The pruning is done 
annually, so that no large limbs are removed. Planted a 
hotbed with Asparagus roots for forcing. Moved a number 
of Paul’s Scarlet Thorn, Laburnums, dux, to the early Peaoh- 
house, just closed for starting. They will oome on gently 
with the Peaches, and be exceedingly useful in the 
oonaervatory after Christmas. Trenched vacant land in 
kitchen garden. There is not much spare land, for I am 
acting on the principle of keeping it always occupied, but 
1 generally try to get all the garden trenched over onoe in 
four or five years. Without this frequent trenohlng dose 
and constant cropping would be impossible. Stirred the soil 
at every favourable opportunity among young plants set 
out in autumn, such as Pansies, Violas, Pinks, autumn- 
sown annuals, dec. Made an addition to the rook garden 
of a collection of hardy Cyolamens and choice Primulas. 
A special bed of good soil has been made, in which a good 
deal of gritty matter had been mixed, with the stones 
partly bedded therein, so as to create sheltered nooks and 
oornera. The aspeot is a north-west one. Sponged the 
leaves of plants in the stove during bad weather. Trained 
specimen Axaleas and other bardwooded plants. Dusted 
a little sulphur over several Heaths where them was a 
suspicion of mildew. Potted a number of strong plants of 
Sweet Brier to provide shoots for outtlng in the early 
Spring to mix with out flowers. 


Stove. 

Pine-leaved Plants.— There are many fine-leaved 
plants, suoh as Aralias, Dracaenas, Qyperus, Ate., that 
through the summer and autumn months may be used for 
greenhouse decoration. If they have not already been 
removed to Warmer quarters, they should be moved with¬ 
out delay to a position where they will have enough 
warmth to keep them in a healthy state. These, and 
many other things that are generally thought to need 
stove heat, may be wintered without injury in inter¬ 
mediate heat, if at the same time they are kept drier at 
the roote than is necessary when more warmth is given 
them. Treated in this way, there will be little or no 
growth made until the temperature is raised by the return 
of the sun’s power. 

Tuberoses.— There are not many sweet-smelling 
flowers that are better liked than Tuberoses, Many failures 
occur with them through their wants not being properly 
understood. It is frequently thought that they will not 
bloom satisfactorily unless they oan have a good deal of 
heat; they will, however, flower well with only green¬ 
house warmth, but, as a matter of course, they oome in 
later. The most important point with them is to bear in 
mind that until a plentiful supply of roots has been mads 
the soil in which the bulbs are potted must be kept drier 
than needed by any other plant I can remember. If the 
soil is either too wet when they are put in. or if water is 
applied before plenty of roots are pushed, it is most likely 
that none will be formed, and that there will be no bloom 
forthcoming. They do not need a deal of root-room; 
6 -lnch pots will be big enough. Loam of a sandy nature, 
with some sand and sifted leaf-mould—tbe whole in a 
drier state than would do for most things—will suit Tube¬ 
roses. Drain the pots and fill them with the compost, 
putting the bulbs tn similarly to the way in which Hya¬ 
cinths are potted. They should be stood in a damp, 
but not wet, surfaoe—if there is an inside Vine border 
available this will answer in every way—the pots will 
absorb as much moisture from it as will keep the soil in 
proper state. Managed in this way, roots will be made; 
as soon as these have fairly filled the soil some watev 
may be given. After this leaves will be pushed freely, 
and the plants may be put in a forcing temperature, 
giving them a position where plenty of light will reach 
them. Amateurs who may not have the means of giving 
them anything more than the warmth afforded by a green¬ 


house need have no fear as to succeeding with them if they 
follow the direction given for the early stages of their 
growth. As before said, they are much longer in ooming 
into bloom when grown oool. Where there is much 
demand for fragrant white flowers for button-holes, 
bouquets, and other arrangements, Tuberoses are of the 
greatest service. The flowers on the spikes open in succes¬ 
sion, giving a lengthened supply, and they laBt well. 

Greenhouse. 

Hard-wooded greenhouse plants.— It may be 
of use to remind those amateurs who wish to grow some 
plants beyond those that are to be met with everywhere, 
that it Is necessary to remember that one of the most 
important matters connected with the successful manage¬ 
ment of hard-wooded greenhouse subjects is to regulate 
the water supply in acoordanoe with the more or less 
active state of the roots. During the winter season, when 
all the growth that is going on & the slow development of 
the flower-buds, they not only need much less water than 
in summer, but it is likewise necessary to allow the soil to 
get drier previous to water being applied than when free 
root aotion is going on. The lightest position in the 
house should be given to plants of this description ; at the 
same time they must not be exposed to oold draughts. 
An impression sometimes prevails that plants which will 
bear, without being injured, any reduction of tempera¬ 
ture that does not entail their being frozen, should not 
have any heat given, unless when the weather is frosty. 
But at this season of the year, when for weeks together the 
air is frequently charged with moisture up to the point of 
being saturated, plants of nearly every kind reoeive muoh 
benefit from the use of as muoh heat as will dry the atmos- 

f there several timesa week. The fire should be lighted early 
n the day, and let to go out sufficiently long before the house 
is to be closed for the pipes to get oold, or nearly so. All 
plants that are in any way subject to the attacks of 
mildew will be especially benefited by this, as the para¬ 
site generally gives tne most trouble when the atmosphere 
surrounding the plant* is damp. The time is fast ooming 
on when frost may be expected that will make it neoes- 
sary for the pipes to be kept warm for days, or it may be 
weeks, in succession. This being the case it is requisite 
to provide means to counteract the drying influence that 
the heat in its ascent exercises on the root* of plants that 
stand on open stages over ths pipes. This form of stage 
is bad at all times, but particularly so in the winter, when 
fire-heat is obliged to be used. Where open stages of this 
kind exist they ought to be ooversd with slates, putting 
on these an inch or two of sand, fine gravel, or coal ashes. 
By this means injury to the roots will be prevented. 

Bruffinanslas.— 'These plants are not nearly so often 
met with as they used to be. They are very suitable for 
those who have not muoh glass accommodation, and who 
have not had muoh experienoe in plant growing. When 
It is desirable, they oan be got up to large specimen size in 
a short time, hut they osn be easily restricted so that they 
will not take up more room than standard Fuchsias of 
medium size. They look the best grown in standard 
fashion on legs proportionate in height to the house they 
are meant to occupy. Young examples that have been 
raised this year from cuttings or seeds may now be sup¬ 
posed to be in 6-inoh or 7-inch pots. They should stay in 
these until the beginning of the growing season. Keep 
the soil moderately moist. It will not do to have the 
roots of young stock In as dry a state as those of old 
specimens. Any plants that have flowered, and have 
reaohed the size they are wanted to attain, may have the 
soil let to get almost quite dry. If room is an objeot, 
when they are in this condition they will do for the winter 
anywhere out of the reaoh of frost. 

Trop®olums.— 1 Though T. Jarratti and T. tricolorum 
are now rarely met with, they are amongst the most dis¬ 
tinct and free-blooming greenhouse subjects. The tubers 
will now be moving, and, if not already potted, they 
should be attended to. Give them pots large enough to 
support plenty of shoot-growth ; the quantity of flowers 
they will give depends on this. Whether they are grown 
in peat or loam, it should have a fair amount of sand 
added to it. 9-inch or 10-inoh pots will be big enough for 
large tubers. See that the shoots, a* they extend, are 
kept trained to the trellises or stloks that are used for 
their support, so as to have them evenly covered. 

Thomas Bautss. 
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Outdoor Garden* 

Weeping trees add a charming feature to the lawn 
and, in many plaoes, are not sufficiently employed, 
Nearly every species of hardy tree has produced a variety 
with a pendulous habit of growth, either from seeds, or by 
the production of a branch with a weeping inclination, 
which has been immediately seized upon ana propagated 
by some enterprising nuraeryman ever on the watch for 
novelties. The Weeping Ash and the Weeping Willow are 
old favourites. The latter associates best with water, and 
should be planted near its margin. The Camperdown 
variety of Weeping Elm Is a fine tree—makes rapia growth 
and has good foliage. The Beech and the Birch have 
weeping varieties of great merit. The Birch especially is 
worth more attention than it has hitherto received by the 
general public. This is ths best season to plant these and 
all other kinds of deciduous trees. Continue to push forward 
energetically all alterations in the way of earth-moving, 
laying turf, Ac., whilst the weather is suitable. If cola 
rains should set in, tender plants on the rockery, whose 
natural habitat is high up where the air Is drier, should be 
protected from rain by placing a bell-glass over them in 
such a manner that the rain will be kept off whilst the air 
can circulate freely beneath. There is a growing feeling 
in favour of old-fashioned Roses, such as the Moss. 
Provence, and the old striped Roses. There is less 
difficulty in obtaining these now than there was a few 
years ago. Even more than the Hybrid Perpetual* they 

E -eclate good culture and rich food, therefore inten ding 
ters must manure the land well and trench it up 
>ly. Anything is better than bare beds if near the 
windows, and really pretty effects may be obtained from 
very simple materials. A Golden Holly always makes a 
handsome centrepiece if well grown. Small plants of the 
Japanese Cypress, of which there is now much variety, are 
useful for winter bedding, with bulbs and Violas round the 
edge*; a charming result may be obtained without muoh 
effort. Yuooas are very useful for pot plants, as well aa 
vasss on steps and terraces 


Fruit Garden. 

The ohief work among hardy fruits now Is planting and 
pruning. In the planting of fruit-trees, like other writers 
in Gardsnino, I have for years past urged that greater ears 
should be exercised in selecting the trees, and that only a 
limited number of varieties should be grown. This is 
especially a matter that oonoerns small growers. The 
owners of large gardens can afford to plant trees which 
only bear occasionally, but the man, who lias his rent to 
make up should do his land well, and plant only the most 
profitable kinds. I hear of cultivators who are p l a n t in g 
thousands of Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple. An acquaintance 
is planting Williams’ Bon Chretien and Marie Louise Pear* 
largely, and if we wish for full crops none but known 
prolific kinds should be planted. In the matter of pruning, 
the knife must be used with caution and judgment. In 
the past undoubtedly too much pruning has been given in 
very many instances, which has brought the knife into 
disrepute. But the knife is a useful implement in Mu 
hands of sensible people, and no others should ever use it. 
Of course, trained trees on walls and espaliers must be 
pruned to keep them within the limits assigned them, and 
the sooner the work is done after the leaves fall the better, 
the Peach and the Apricot exoepted. If any of the Apple- 
trees are infested with American blight wash the affected 
branohes with a strong solution of Gishurst compound. 
Bad oases may be dressed with paraffin-oil, so far, at least, 
as regards the old branches, but keep it off the young wood 
and the buds. Prune the trees in the early Peach-house. 
Where the wood is weU ripened and there is space to fill, 
the young wood will not require muoh cutting back. It will 
always be safe to out to triple buds in shortening, as the 
central bud is always a wood-bud. Thin the branohes to 
6 Inohes apart. Plant Crab stocks for grafting, and sow 
the pips of Apples and Pears. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Mushrooms should be plentiful now ; keep the tempera¬ 
ture from 66 degs. to 60 degs., and insure a genial atmos¬ 
phere in the bouse by daily damping the floors. Liquid- 
manure should be given freely to any bed showing signs 
of exhaustion. Prepare manure for suooeesional beds by 
turning and mixing; always do this before the heat 
beoomes fiery in its nature. A oovering of litter is useful 
to beds during the running of the spawn. It tends to keep 
the temperature equable, and prevents the escape of the 
moisture. Protect Celery with dry Fern or litter if Bevere 
frost sets in. The litter need not be put on till the surfaoe 
has become frozen, and it should be drawn off again a day 
or two after the thaw comes. Cauliflowers in frames must 
be freely ventilated, but do not draw off the lights in cold, 
wet weather; prop them up at the back instead. Early 
Brooooli turning in had better be lifted and planted thickly 
together, when they oan be easily protected in the event of 
frost ooming suddenly. Any full-grown Endives in the 
borders should be lifted and planted in frames, or be 
sheltered in some other way ; a oovering of dry leaves or 
Fern will be suitable, Spruoe branches being laid over to 
keep the wind from dislodging them. In mild weather 
trap slugs and snails among young Lettuoe plant* by 
planing neaps of bran or brewers’ grains near the walks 
where they oan be within reaoh. A sprinkling of coal- 
ashes is an effectual barrier to these vermin when 
scattered among any crop we may wish to secure from 
their depredations. Take up roots of Mint and Tarragon 
and place in pots or boxes to be ready for placing in heat 
just previous to the demand arising. Roots of Rhubarb 
and Seakale will force easily now In a genial temperature. 
Moderate-sized roots of Rhubarb foroe best. The large 
old roots require more heat to start their crowns into 
growth, though they will oome in well later on. The roots 
must be taken up oarefully, and should not be divided, as. 
if any of the large roots are severed, they bleed a good 
deal, and the produce comes poor and weak. The earthy 
taste sometimes complained of in forced Seakale and 
Rhubarb is due to being foroed in an atmosphere tainted 
with the gases arising from fermenting manure. Clamps 
of Potatoes must be sufficiently covered to afford protec¬ 
tion from frost. E- Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The first-planted batch of Roman Hyacinths will, by this 
tinw> l probably be found to have formed abundance of roots, 
and the crowns be starting into growth. _ They should, 
therefore, be cleaned from the ashes, Ac., with which they 
were buried, and brought into the green or forcing-house, 
if the latter exists. Do not expose the blanched tops to the 
light all at onoe or they will suffer, but oover with a little 
Coooa-nut-fibre until they again peep through. I never 
plant any of these in pots now; all are placed in boxes, 
whether for cutting or pot-work, in the latter case being 
lifted and potted when in bloom, and an even display thus 
secured. In a heat of 60 degs. to 66 degs. these charming 
and fragrant flowers will quiokly expand at this season. 
The ordinary Hyacinths should also be looked over now, 
and any that have rooted out well and are starting into 
growth be brought indoors. Inverting a small pot over the 
crown of each for a few days will protect it from injury 
from the light at first. Many of the less oommon kinds of 
Naroissus or Daffodils are well worth the attention of 
amateurs. Some of the best for early work are the Trum¬ 
pet nanus angustifolius, masses of which, grown in good- 
sized pots or pans, may be had in bloom by Christman; 
Irish King, the Scilly White Tazetta, Poetious ornatus,and 
P. angustifolius. For later blooming in pots Trumpet 
maximus, Horsfleldi, Sir Watkin, Mary Anderson, sod 
Giant Emperor are very desirable and effective from their 
large and striking blooms. The beautiful varieties of 
Epacris are now oommenoing to show their flower-buds, 
and need a little extra care. These are far before any 
of the Ericas or Heaths, which never do muoh good in town 
air. They should now have a place on a light and airy part 
of the front stage, with a temperature of 46 degs. to 65 degsu, 
and a free, yet judicious, supply of moisture. These easfly 
grown and most elegant plants are not half enough used. 
Correas also do well in town gardens, and, flowering 
naturally in the depth of winter, are of the greatest valum 
They should be kept even oooler than the last, witn 
abundance of light and air; they suoceed best in rather 
large pots in proportion to the size of ths plants. Camellias 
swelling their buds should be kept oooi and moist: then* 
will not stand forcing now; that should have been done in 
the spring. Bring forward Azaleas on alio very oautiously. 

B.C. R. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


object when laden with fruit and set on an 
elevated site. Thorns are, I think, better 
disposed as single specimens. Among shrubs the 
Rhododendron, the Lilac, Guelder Rose, Bird 
Cherry, Portugal Laurel, and Berberis steno- 
phylla are all worthy of a place where there is 
scope for variety of treatment. —E. H. 


who have a lot of inferior, unletable land on 
their hands may, if they have capital at their 
disposal, do worse than plant it with Larch. 
The estate may not derive much benefit from the 
investment in their time, but will be a consider¬ 
able gainer at no very distant date.— Falcon- 
bridge. 

6157.—Trees for a manufacturing 

town. —The Lime and the Plane are among 
the very best of town trees, the latter being 
especially valuable, and as a rule to be preferred 
to the former. The Black Italian Poplar also 
succeeds remarkably well, and the Balsam 
Poplar scarcely less so. The Sycamore would 
be far more likely to succeed than the Chestnut, 
and the common Laburnum is also a by no 
means bad town subject. The Catalpa, the 
Ailantus, and the Japanese Paulownia are all 
grand town trees, but the last two not quite 
hardy enough to stand the cold of a northern 
town.—B. C. R. 

6141. —Growing Holly from berries.— 
Gather the berries when ripe, which will not be 
till after Christmas. Pack them in a mound of 
damp sand for the winter to soften and remove 
the hard membrane which encloses the seed, and 
sow early in spring, say February or March, in 
drills, covering 2 inches deep, the drills to be 
1 foot apart. Let them remain in the seed-bed 
two years and then transplant to nursery rows 
1 foot apart and 6 inches between the plant. 
At the end of two years more transplant again, 
giving more room. Many of the plants will be 
large enough to plant out as hedge plants or 
otherwise.—E. H. 

0079.—Hardiness of Cvtisus racemo- 
SUS. —Thii plant does remarkably well out-of- 
doors without any protection on the south coast, 
and I have lately seen plants covered with its 
beautiful racemes of golden flowers. It entirely 
depends on locality whether “Olitory” could 
safely leave his plants out-of-doors all the 
winter, for, although we get such plants as this 
to thrive on the coaBt of Hampshire, I have 
seen the thermometer, within the limits of the 
county, go down below zero, and even hardy 
shrubs like the Laurel be killed to the ground. 
I may also point out that the plants in pots 
suffer more than those planted out, by reason 
of the roots being more susceptible to cold than 
the tops. If the pots are plunged in ashes, a very 
slight protection ought to ensure the safety of 
the Cytisus from frosts.—J. G., Hants, 


JAMESIA AMERICANA. 
Flowering shrubs, such as represented in the 
engraving, can be made to serve another pur¬ 
pose besides that of beautifying our gardens, 
and that is the useful one of shelter, especially 
in the vioinity of rockeries, &o. When shelter 


HARDY HEATHS. 

Even in the open ground the various hardy 
Heaths may be had in bloom to a greater or less 
extent nearly throughout the year, for soon 
after the late-flowering ones are past, should 
the winter be mild, the earliest blossoms of the 
pretty little Erica carnea or herbacea put in an 
appearance. Though we have experienced 
some pretty sharp frosts, it has by no means 
destroyed all the remaining blossoms of the 
Heaths, for there are a few still left. Those 
that are in the freshest condition at present are 
a couple of varieties of our native Ling or 
Heather (Calluna vulgaris), neither of which 
are by any means novelties. They are Alporti, 
a bold, bushy-growing kind with dark, puiple- 
coloured blossoms, and Searlei, which is a fane, 
white-flowered form, and of this especially I 
have been able during some winters to gather 
blooms till nearly Christmas. Except these 
two, the numerous and beautiful varieties of 
Heather are nearly over ; but one, whose most 
attractive feature is not the flowers, but the tint 
of the foliage, is now as conspicuous as ever. I 
allude to the golden variety (aurea), of which 
there appears to bo two distinct forms, the 
foliage in one being of a deep-golden hue, while in 
the ocher it is more of an orange-tint, and in the 
mostexposedportionssuffused with bronze. These 
golden-leaved forms of the Heather retain their 
bright colouring throughout the year, and as an 
edging to some of the larger Ericacere or for 
planting on the exposed parts of the rockwork 
they stand in the front rank of those that are 
adapted for the purpose. The Cornish Moor 
Heath (Erica or Gypsocallis vagans) is another 
late-flowering form, and one in which the blooms 
are borne in the greatest profusion. It is 
a free, vigorous-growing Heath, reaching a 
height of 1 foot or 2 feet, and the colour of the 
flowers is a pale purplish red. There is a 
variety (rubra) in which the blooms are of a 
deeper colour than in the normal form, and also 
one in which the flowers are white. Per¬ 
haps the most continuous blooming of all 
hardy Heaths is the St. Dabeoc’s Heath 
(Dabcecia or Menziesa polifolia), which, 
under favourable conditions, will bloom 
throughout the summer and well on into the 
autumn. The comparatively large, bell-shaped 
flowers are borne rather loosely on the spikes, 
but when seen in a mass or clump they make a 
goodly show. I have seen a bed filled with this 
Heath, which during the summer yielded a 
display equal to that furnished by tender bedding 
plants, and being quite hardy no protection was 
needed, besides which the flowering season 
extended over a longer time than would have 
been the case with any tender subject. Besides 
the ordinary form with purplish blossoms, 
there is a beautiful variety with pure white 
flowers, and another, strange to say, bears both 
purple and white flowers, not only on the same 
plant, but even on the same spike. I have also 
seen the early-blooming Erica carnea or her¬ 
bacea used for the embellishment of the green¬ 
house during the first two or three months of 
the year, and very bright and cheerful it was 
under glass. Where this Erica is required for 
this purpose the plants should be potted up 
without delay, and plunged in a sheltered spot 
outdoors till sharp weather Bets in, when they 
must be removed under cover, either direct into 
the greenhouse or kept in a cold frame till the 
flowers are sufficiently advanced. H. 


Jamesia americana. 


is required it would be no more trouble, and 
certainly not more expensive, to plant with 
flowering shrubs, many of which are now at our 
disposal, than it would be to use the Laurels, 
Boxes, Rhododendrons, Ac., that have so long 
screened our tender things from biting winds. 
These flowering shrubs may be divided into 
evergreen and deciduous, and to the latter the 
Jamesia belongs. It loses its leaves in winter, 
but so close do the branches grow that it serves 
well as a screen, admitting a certain amount of 
light when that is most needed. Though not 
by any means a new shrub, it is comparatively 
little known in gardens, and yet it is amongst 
the most graceful and sweet of those that bloom 
early in spring. A near ally of the Saxifrages 
and a native of America, it stands the rigours of 
our most severe winters with impunity, and 
never fails to yield an abundant crop of its large 
pure-white Megasea-like flowers. I find this 
particularly useful as a rock plant, and, as it 
stands any amount of cutting, it is easily kept 
within the required bounds without interfering 
in the slightest with the flowers. Pruning is 
perhaps best performed when the blooming 
period is over, or as soon after as possible, and, 
if done annually and judiciously, the little 
trouble will amply repay the operator. It may 
easily be increased by cuttings. M. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED FUCH8IAS. 

For small pots the large-flowered varieties of 
these are by no means well suited, and even for 
pillar plants in the conservatory or similar struc- 


6145.—Yellow Climbing Jasmine.— 
The naked-flowered Jasmine should only be 
pruned when the flowering is finished in Bpring, 
and it looks best when allowed a good deal of 
freedom. Tie in the longest of the shoots, but 
all the small spray should be free. The tying, 
if any is necessary, should be done during the 
season of growth, to avoid the artificial stiffness 
which the branches assume when trained late in 
the season.—E. H. 

-If Jasminum nudiflorum is meant, which is ayellow 

climbing’ species now ooming into flower, do not out it 
back ; it may require to have the superfluous wood cut 
out, but it has the best effect when the flowering-wood is 
left to bang loosely about. I merely nail the main branches 
to the wall, and let the wood of the current year grow 
where it likes.—J. D. E. 

6155.—Ornamental trees in groups. 
—This is an excellent idea, and if tastefully 
carried out cannot fail to give satisfaction ; but 
should not be too formal in character, nor yet 
in position. Among evergreens the following 
will be serviceable : Cedar of Lebanon, Douglas 
Fir, Cedrus Deodara, Hollies, Evergreen Oaks, 
Lawson’s Cypress, Thujopsis borealis. In decidu¬ 
ous trees, besides our commoner trees, such as 
the Oak and Elm, there is the Weeping Beech, 
the Walnut, Scarlet Oak, Scarlet Maples, London 
Plane, Tulip-tree, Purple Beech, and the 
Mountain Ash, which makes a very handsome 


6012.—Tree for a stormy situation.— 
“North Britain” should plant Larch. This 
tree is a rapid grower, is very straight, thrives 
in exposed situations, and meets with a ready 
sale. I have a plantation in my mind’s eye at 
this moment which stands in a very exposed 
position ; the trees in it are principally Larch, 
and they have made a wonderfully good use of 
their time. There is another thing to be said 
in favour of Larch planting. The trees can be 
set out very thickly at first, and in a few years 
thinning may commence, so that the land 
very q lickly yields a return. Those landowners 


Spray of double.flowered Fuchsia. 


tures, some of the free-growing, small, or medium- 
blooming kinds make a better and more lasting 
display than kinds with abnormally large flowers 
yet these latter are worth growing for the sake 
of variety—indeed, admirers of huge blooms 
view them with special interest. It is no w many 
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5 ear* since a tall, straggling kind, with large, 
ark-coloured flowers, called Norfolk Giant, 
made its appearance, but the blooms were borne 
■o sparingly that it never became popular. More 
recently we had Champion of the World, one of 
the most remarkable Fuchsias for size of flower 
yet sent out. It is an upright-growing variety, 
with a very large double corolla of a dark- 
purple colour. The stalks of the flowers in the 
case of small plants of this sort are, however, 
too long to set off the blooms to the best 
advantage. But better results are obtained 
when the plant has plenty of room in whioh to 
develop itself. This is an English raised variety, 
but one from the Continent—Phenomenal—is 
about its equal as regards size of flower, and it is of 
rather more sturdy habit of growth ; still even it 
is better suited for a pillar than for a pot plant, 
though in 8-inch or 10-inch pots it flowers fairly 
well, the huge, massive blossoms being then very 
striking. Another free-growing kina is Noveau 
Mastodonte, a sort with a purple corolla, flaked 
with red, and, like the two preceding kinds, of 
Upright vigorous growth. Among light-coloured 
flowers there are none with massiveDlooms; but 
amongst those with white corollas, Madame 
Jules Chretien forms a good companion for 
those just named. Of a lees vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, and, therefore, better suited for pot cul¬ 
ture, may be named Avalanche and Lucy Finnis 
among sorts with white corollas, and Alphonse 
Daudet and Avalanche among dark kindB. The 
fact of two distinct coloured standard varieties 
of Fachslas being named Avalanche will show 
the great oonfusion that crops up through each 
raiser naming his own according to individual 
fancy. B. H. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 


Odontoolossum Harryanum. 


A lady Orchid amateur writes: “Caa I grow 
Odontogloesum Harry ana with O. Alexandra 
and O. grande ?” Well, 1 should say yes, as the 
last-named plant is said to be doing well, and 
also fair success has been attained with the 
former; and I therefore know of no reason why 
equal success should not be attained with the 
beautiful O. Harryanum. Having seen the 
plant, you like it; and I am not surprised, but 
admire your taste, and I feel sure that others 
would do so if they saw it; I will therefore bring 
It before the notice of my readers, with a view of 
interesting them in this species. It is reasonable 
in price, and should be secured; there are 
rumours in the air that the plant is becoming 
veiy scarce in its native country, and hence its 
price is likely to go up. This sort of thing 
has been ignored before of various plants, and 
it may turn out to be true. It is now known that 
collectors had frequently been near the happy 
valley wherein dwelt this beauty which escaped 
notice for so long a time, and therefore it would 
not appear to be widely distributed; and ae a 
great many plants have come to this country since 
its first discovery, there thus may be some 
truth in the rumour just mentioned. Be that as 
it may, it is a gorgeous species which should be 
added, as soon as convenient, to every amateur’s 
collection of cool Orchids. When first intro¬ 
duced, many growers asserted it was a hybrid ; 
but this view I cannot accept—not that it would 
affect its beauty an iota, but its hybrid origin 
appears to me untenable, because at present we 
have not the slightest conception of the parents 
from which it could have sprung; so if it is of 
hybrid origin, we have yet an undiscovered 
treat in store. Then, again, it was said to require 
more warmth than the other species, but prac¬ 
tice has falsified this supposition, and it is 
found to thrive under the same conditions as 


0. Alexandras and Lycaste Skinneri, so there is 
no risk in attempting its cultivation; and if 
you are progressing with other kinds, all I can 
say is invest and fear not. 0. Harryanum is 
quite a new type in the. genus, and we may 
reasonably suppose it it not the only one. It is 
a robust plant, with large bulbs and bold leaves, 
all of which are of a somewhat pale-green hue ; 
the flowers are produced upon a long spike, 
twelve and. fourteen together. This number, 
however, I have not seen on any plant in culti¬ 
vation, but I have seen the scars of this number 
of flowers upon the old imported spikes. The 
individual flowers are from 3 inches to 4 inches 
aoroes, the sepals and petals are large and 
broad, the ground colour being usually of a 
chestnut-brown, transversely streaked with 


Digitized by 
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golden-yellow; the petals, however, are more 
distinctly marked and netted with yellow, the 
whole being tipped and narrowly bordered 
with yellow; Lip very large, the basal part 
golden-yellow, profusely striped with broad 
mauve-purple lines, the front lobe pointed and 
pure white ; the colour of the front lobe passes 
into pale yellow with age. These are about the 
usual colours, but it, like most other species in 
the family, has produced a considerable number 
of variations in colour, some being lighter and 
others darker, but all beautiful. There is one 
fault in this plant, and that is, the petals are 
not spreading, but usually bend forward across 
the lip and bide its beautiful oolours ; but as I 
have seen some strong plants whioh have over¬ 
come this, I think it is only want of strength, 
and that when the plants become thoroughly 
established there will not be a fault with which 
to charge this royal Odontogloesum. 

Matt. Bramble. 


Stephanotis in winter.— In G aborn¬ 
ing, October 27th, page 447, is a note on the 
lowest temperature suitable for flowering plants, 
which I intended to have touohed upon before, 
but have not yet done so for want of time. My 
own experience is that the cooler Stephanotis is 
kept during the winter, in reason, the more 
freely and finely it will bloom subsequently, 
with plenty of heat and moisture during the 
growing season, of course. Some two or three 
years ago I had three large plants of Stephan¬ 
otis under my care, each occupying a separate 
house, one being maintained at stove tempera¬ 
ture all the year round, another somewhat 
oooler, and the last being used for Zonals, Ac., 
in the winter. The thermometer frequently 
dropped to 40degs., and sometimes lower than 
that. The plant in the last-named house was by 
far the most floriferous, and I remember cutting 
over twenty dozen of fine trusses from it one 
morning alone. The one in the intermediate 
house came next in point of productiveness, and 
the one in the warm house lut. The two first 
plants were, of course, kept dry during the 
winter.—B. C. R. 

6116 —Treatment of a Swainsona-— 
The first thing you have to do is to get the 
roots into a healthy condition. This oannot be 
done now, and all that you can do is to keep 
cool, and water only when quite dry until 
March. Then, first allowing the soil to dry out, 
work away as much of it as possible without 
injury to any good roots that exist, and if some 
are decayed at the tips prune them with a sharp 
knife. Put into a clean pot with good drainage, 
using a rather light compost, with plenty of 
sand in it. By watering very carefully new 
roots will soon form, and this will be followed 
by the pushing forth of new shoots from the old 
wood. Then it may be pruned back, if so desired. 
It will depend upon the growth made as to whether 
another shift is given, but in such cases it is 
always better to be content with a moderate 
healthy growth, bringing the plant into a root- 
bound condition the first year. About the 
middle of August put it into the open air for six 
weeks, and always give plenty of air fcnd stand 
in a sunny position.—J. C., Byflwt. 

6144 —Camellia buds turning: brown. 

—This is a bad sign, and generally implies the 
loss of the flower. The roots of the Camellia 
should never be allowed to get thoroughly dry, 
and while the buds are swelling a free supply of 
moisture is most important. I always give a 
little weak soot or manure-water once a-week at 
this season, this not only aiding the buds to 
swell, but causing the plants to grow freely 
after the flowers are over. If placed in heat at 
this season the buds are almost certain to turn 
brown and fall off.— B. C. R. 

-Certainly ; give them sufficient water to thoroughly 

moisten the soil; this plant does not like to be in anything 
approaching over-dryness at the roots. The atmosphere 
of the house ought not to be very dry ; either state might 
cause the buds to beoome brown and drop off.—J. D. E. 

- There is more than one cause for 

Camellias losing their buds. A very common 
aause is dryness at the roots during the for¬ 
mation of the buds, or any time from then till 
the buds expand. At no time should Camellias, 
whether growing in the border or in pots, be 
allowed to get dust dry. If they are the buds 
will turn brown and ultimately fall off without 
expanding. Too much water, if the drainage is 
wrong, may lead to the same result. Thu is 


less common than dryness, as in this case if the 
roots fail, the plants cease to grow and do not 
make buds at all. If the plants have been placed 
in too high a temperature when housing them in 
autumn the buds will fall. The Camellia is a 
hardy shrub in this country, and will not force 
after the buds are set. The only time that 
forcing can be done is during the spring, when 
the plants are making their wood.—E. H. 

6151.—Growing Lobelia from seed.— 
The seed should be sown in February or March, 
in a heat of about 60 degs. Use well-drained 
pots or pans and light, sandy soil, sifted finely 
on the surface. When large enough to handle, 
prick off about 1 inch apart in boxes, and grow 
on in a light, warm house or pit until touching 
each other, when they must be'hardened off and 
planted out the end of May or early part of 
June.—B. C. R. 

-If there is a greenhouse with a little 

warmth in it, and a shelf near the glass, sow 
the Lobelia seeds now and cover with a thin 
sprinkle of sand. It will be better, unless the 
soil is moist, to water the pans of soil before 
sowing the seed, and scatter the seeds thinly on 
the damp earth. Place a square of glass over 
the pans when the seeds are sown, and water 
carefully when required. Prick off the plants 
when large enough to handle, in boxes 1 inch 
apart. I have not used seedlings lately, as I 
like plants raised from cuttings better ; but 
years ago I always sowed my Lobelia seeds in 
autumn—the plants were so much better, and 
there was no necessity to coddle them in heat. 
—E. H. 

6168.—Cinerarias going blind.—Here is 
a case of a grower who has given his plants every 
attention as regards culture, and wishes to 
know why 80 per cent of the blooms have gone 
blind. If the manure-water was weak, and 
only given twice a-week, they would not be in¬ 
jured ; but even if this was too strong, it would 
net cause the buds to go blind. I can only 
suppose the frost must have caught them, either 
in the frames or in an unheated house in the 
bud state, and injured them at the oore.— 
J. D. E. 

6141. —Treatment of Gladiolus bulbs. 
—Cat off the stems, 2 inches or 3 inches above 
ground, if not already trimmed off. Dig up the 
bulbs, and place them in an airy shed or room, 
to complete the ripening. When quite dry, rub 
the tops off and anv loose scales whioh can be 
easily detached, and paok them away in paper 
bags till next spring.—E. H. 

-It is now time that the bulbs should be 

taken ont of the ground; indeed, it is better to 
get them taken up before the end of October. 
My plan is to put each bulb or bulbs of one sort 
into empty flower pots, with all the spawn or 
small bulblets attached to them. They are taken 
into a room, or any dry, airy place. They soon 
become dry enough, when the small bulblets 
at the base, ranging in size from that of a 
Radish-seed to a Hazel-nut, should be removed, 
placed in dry sand, and wrapped np in paper ; 
or put in small bags with the names attached. 
The large flowering bulbs should be kept in 
paper or bags in a dry place, but where frost 
cannot reach them.—J. D. E. 

6162. — Primulas and Cinerarias dropping 
their blooms. — This is an unusual occurrence, the 
flowers generally dropping much more quickly in the dry 
atmosphere of a dwelling-room than in the comparatively 
moist one of a greenhouse. The latter must, be too damp, 

I should say, as this would have the same effect, though in 
a lees degree, as the other extreme.—B. C. R. 

-If the plants are taken from a greenhouse and 

f riaoed in a sitting-room for, say, a week or ten days, the 
eaves may not show the effects of the removal when in the 
room, but the plants do feel the effects Of the removal, mad 
when they are again taken back to better treatment In the 
greenhouse they show it by dropping their flowers and the 
change of colour in the leaves.—J. D. E. 

6099. — Treatment of Iris persica. — I should 
oertainly hot advise you to trust this Iris out-of-doors; 
it is far too expensive to plant in the borders, and I. 
reticulata is an excellent subetitue for that purpose. Pot 
the bulbe in sandy loam, and keep warm and dry. The 
three bulbs in a larger pot will look better when flowering. 
—Tactris. 

6146. — Tropseolum tricolorum.—A light mixture 
of loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand suite these plants best, 
and the drainage must be ample. Potting should tal e 
plaoein the autumn, or early winter, and the plants Is 
placed in a oool greenhouse or pit safe from frost—B. C. B. 

-This is one of the easiest plants to grow, 

and it will grow freely in an ordinary green¬ 
house. It should really be potted in September, 
as it begins to grow about the end of that month, 
or early in October. Bury the tubers I inch in 
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winter and spring-flowering greenhouse plant. 
The best place for the plant for the next few 
months is a shelf near the glass in a greenhouse, 
kept at 45 degs. to 55 dega. Do not let the soil 
become thoroughly dry at any time. After 
flowering keep slightly drier, and in June plunge 
the pot in ashes in a lightly shaded place tor the 
summer, and keep the soil moderately moist at 
all times.— B. C. R. 

6150.— Plants for a cold frame.— 
Auriculas and choice hardy Primulas will pay 
for a frame; Myosotis disaitiflora will bloom 
much earlier with the protection of a frame ; 
Canterbury Bolls, if potted up now, will appre¬ 
ciate the same protection ; Brompton and Inter¬ 
mediate Stocks also deserve the shelter of a 
frame ; Christmas Roses and bulbs of all kinds 
will come on nicely in a frame.—E. H. 

6160.—Culture of Daphne indica.— 

This plant requires free drainage and an open 
turfy soil, a large proportion of which should be 
fibry peat made porous with sand. A few pieces 
of turfy loam may be added to give substance 
to the compost. A very important thing is the 


the soil. Any potting compost, such as is used 
for Pelargoniums and Fuchsias, will do to grow 
it in. Put a trellis in at the same time. As the 
slender hair-like stems grow rapidly, I mostly 
use a balloon trellis. The shoots merely require 
guiding over it. They will then take care of 
themselves.—J. D. E. 


6149.— Roses in the north of England. 

—There is no reason why Roses obtained in 
the south and planted in the north of Eng¬ 
land Bhould not succeed. A southern trade 
grower tells me that he sends many thousands 
of Roses to the north every year, chiefly to 
amateur growers, and, although he has done so 
for many years past, he very rarely gets a com¬ 
plaint that they do not succeed ; therefore there 
is no reason why you should be anxious about 
yours.—J. C. C. 

6171.— Treatment of pot Roses —Tea- 
scented Roses that are only 2 feet high, and are 
required in flower as early os possible, do not 
require anything done to them now. To inter¬ 
fere with their roots, and to cut them hard back 
now, would delay their flowering. The plant 
of La Franoe should be treated the same as the 
others, but you must bear in mind that the roots 
of the Tea Roses are very much confined for 
space. They may flower fairly well in the pots 
they are now in once next season, 
but for the want of nourishment 
they will make but little growth. 
If I had to deal with them I 
should Bhift them at once into 
pots one size larger, and a month 
hence prune them a little, and 
keep them in a cold pit or frame 
until the 1st of March, and then 
take them to a greenhouse to 
flower. If you work out this 
plan you will get larger blooms, 
although later, and your plants 
will have sufficient root space to 
make satisfactory growth next 
8 ummer.—J. C. u. 

6164. — Pruning Cluster 
Roses. — If your Roses are 
hardy sorts, they may be pruned 
before they are tied up again. 
How they should be pruned it is 
difficult to advise, as you do not 
say whether the 20 or 30 shoots 
are long ones or Bhort ones, or 
whether they are weak or strong. 
If the growths are long and strong 
you may cut half of them away, 
but if weak they should be 
shortened back to a spur. If they 
are tender sorts of Roses, and 
the position much exposed, you 
had better defer the pruning 
until the first week in March.— 
J. C. C. 

6173.—Treatment of Rose 
cuttings. — I do not know 
where you got the information to 
which you refer, that advised 
you to take the Rose cuttings 
from the border and to place them 
on bottom-heat in a hothouse ; 
but I may tell you that, although 
it is not wrong in principle, it is 
a practice that is attended with 
some risk, as your experience 
proves. The plan works very 
well in experienced hands, when 
the cuttings have remained long 
enough in a cool place to form 
a callus. When they have advanced so far 
in the formation of roots, a little bottom-heat 
hastens their further development, but it is a 
risky business, and should only be put into 
practice by those who understand the rationale 
of the treatment required. Your cuttings had 
not been put in long enough to form a callus, or 
you would not have failed so completely. No 
doubt your second lot will behave in the same 
way as the first. Another year, if you insert 
several cuttings in a pot, allow them to remain 
in the position they were first placed until the 
following autumn. But I advise all who can to 
treat each cutting to a small single pot, and then 
the plants can be shifted on at any time without 
incurring any risk.—J. C. C. 

6162.—Rosea losing their leaves.— It is not un¬ 
common for Roses to lose their leaves at this time of the 
year in the greenhouse, as well as in the open air, but then 
they do not all fall off at onoe. Pei haps the roots are in a 
bad state through dryness or the frost. Better examine 
them.—E. H. 

- It is quite natural for Rose-trees to lose 

their leaves at this time of year in ordinary 
greenhouses. As soon as the greater part of 
the leaves have fallen, which will be the case by 


AN UNHEATED GREENHOUSE. 

Thb value of a “ well-built ” unheated green¬ 
house is considerable in every garden. The 
expression “ well-built ” is used here advisedly, 
for if an unheated structure of the kind in 
question is badly put together with half-rotten 
materials, as is the case sometimes, and it has, 
in addition to its other shortcomings, a leaky 
roof and inadequate means of ventilation, then 
it is a nuisance instead of being, as it should be, 
a most valuable adjunct to any garden, either 
large or small. The importance of a really 
sound and water-tight roof cannot be over¬ 
estimated ; nothing is so detrimental to the 
well-being of any plant as to stand under a 
covering from which, whenever 
it rains or after a fall of snow, is 
a constant dripping of cold water; 
and also the means of ventilation 
should be ample, so that in fine 
mild days in winter an oppor¬ 
tunity can be taken of admitting 
abundance of air to dispel damp 
and invigorate whatever inmates 
in the shape of plants the house 
may then contain. The unheated 
greenhouse may be either lean-to 
(which is the warmest) or span- 
roofed in form, and all the 
materials used should be really Spj|| 

good and substantial. The roof 
should have a rather sharp pitch, 
to throw off the rain freely, and 
the squares of glass should be of lslSB$y&<a) 
good size and of good quality, 
thus ensuring plenty of light at 
all times. The interior of the njj| 
house may be fitted with stages 
or not, according to the class of 
plants that it is intended to 
mainly occupy the house with. 

The uses to which an unheated 
greenhouse can be put are many. ; - wn9 

In the summer it can be used as a ? vis 

receptacle or show - house for 
plants brought in from other 
houses in flower; and many 
Ferns, Palms, Aspidistras, &c., 
can be arranged therein in effec- 
tive groups, as is well shown in 
the annexed illustration. In the 
autumn, when the tender plantB 
are returned to their warmer 
winter quarters, it is a most ex- 
cellent place in which to stand 
* after 


Chrysanthemums, and v 
these are over, it will form one of 
the best of all places in which to 
store Roses in pots, shrubs for 
forcing, Violets in pots, Auri¬ 
culas, Carnations, ana any other 
hardy plant in a pot that is better 
for a little protection in winter. 

In the spring, when these hardy 
plants have been drafted into warmer houses to 
bring them into flower, or, in some cases, into pits 
and frames, then, if so desired, preparations can 
be made for growing a crop of Tomatoes during 
the summer, provided the house is not wanted for 
flowering and fine foliaged plants. In a hot 
summer season I have seen very fine crops of 
Cucumbers grown in an unheated house ; but, 
generally speaking, the Tomato is the best fruit 
crop that can be grown in such a structure. It 
» not pretended that this list of use8 exhausts 
by any means the capabilities of a well-built un¬ 
heated greenhouse, but only to call attention to 
the real value of such a structure in any garden, 
if managed with ordinary skill. If the house is 
used for the display of flowering plants, Ferns, 
&c., in the summer, then some means must be 
at hand to provide roof shade in hot weather. 
For this purpose nothing can be better than 
scrim canvas blinds, fixed to rollers, by which 
means they can be easily let down or drawn up. 


Plants in Oir Readers’ Gardens : Group of Lilium auratum, Aspidistra, Palme, 
and Ferns in an unheated greenhouse. Engraved for Gardening Ilm\stratbd 
from a photograph sent by Mrs. Walters, Cromwell-road, West Brighton. 


drainage, and I should say, in the case under 
notice, the drainage is probably at fault. This 
is not a good time of year for repotting, as the 
roots will not be very active now, and the 
chances are the new soil will get sour. The 
repotting, if necessary, should have been done 
last summer, so that the roots might now have 
got through the Boil.—E. H. 

6166.— Tall flowering bulbs.—Lilies 
and most other tall bulbs may be potted now 
for flowering under glass, including Hyacinthus 
candicans. The time of flowering will depend 
upon the treatment given. If required to flower 
early they may, after Christmas, be taken to a 
greenhouse, where a gentle warmth is kept up ; 
if required for a late succession, some may be 
kept in a cool house or pit.—E. H. 


6006 .— Putting In windows. — I do not think 
"Triangle's” neighbour can prevent him putting in 
more windows on the side of the house which overlooks the 

neighbour's garden, unless the views obtained from the new 
windows are different to those whloh can be seen from 
those already existing. At the same time, as the point is a 
doubtful one, it will be well for “ Triangle ” to consult a 
solicitor.—F alcohbridgb. 


6143.— Palestine Cyclamen.— This is the 
ordinary form of C. penicam, and an excellent 
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the middle of Deeember» the plants may be 
pruned, if they want it. Gloire ae Dijon is such 
a strong grower that it generally requires 
pruning pretty hard; but save as many of the 
long shoots as there is room for at half their 
length, and out the weak growth back to a spur. 
If there are long shoots on the Marshal Niel, 
preserve all of them you can, even if you have to 
out away an old branch or two, as it is the long, 
strongest growths that give the largest flowers. 
Not knowing what your other Roses are, all 
that I can say respecting them is, that if they 
are small plants, and there is room for them to 
extend, they do not want pruning this year. If 
large ones, some of the old wood should be cut 
out as well as the weak growth ; but leave the 
strongest of the past season's wood half their 
length, or according to the space to be filled 
up. I ought to say, perhaps, tnat if you prefer 
laxge flowers and few of them, you must prune 
a little closer than I have advised.—J. C. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SPORTS. 

It sometimes happens that the best varieties of 
Chrysanthemums are obtained from sports. 
More particularly does this apply to the in¬ 
curved section, as seedling plants are not so 
easily raised as in the case of the other classes. 
Many good new sorts of other sections are also 
obtained from sports. As the season for secur¬ 
ing new kinds by sports is now with us, an 
outlook ought to be kept for any variations 
that a may appear. The present mode of 
growing the plants simply for the production of 
large blooms is not oonducive to the develop¬ 
ment by sports of new sorts, as all the lateral 
growths or side branches are removed as fast as 
they appear, in order to throw the whole 
strength of the plant into the few blooms. From 
these side shoots some sports occur. When one 
is discovered which has the neoessary qualities— 
that is, distinct form and oolour—and it is 
deemed worthy of perpetuation, the question of 
increasing the stock immediately suggests itself. 
I have found the following plan answer well: 
If one branch only produoes the new bloom, cut 
away all the other branches and remove the 
dead blooms, but not the leaves, from the shoot 
on which the sport is; turn the plant out of the 
pot and lay it on its side in a propagating house 
or frame which has bottom-heat, and cover the 
roots and branohes with Cocoa-nut fibre, bury¬ 
ing the buds, but not the leaves. This induces 
shoots to break at each joint, and when these 
are long enough, take them off as cuttings with 
a sharp knife, but do not cut them too long, as 
that might prevent other young growths spring¬ 
ing from the base. Insert the cuttings singly 
in small pots, using sandy soil, place in a pro¬ 
pagating care with bottom-heat, and water 
ana shade carefully. Plants which are thus 
established should produce flowers of the new 
variety. Some growers cut the stem into 
lengths, but roots are not freely produced from 
the old wood, and a very small number of plants 
can be raised in this way. It is also advisable 
to strike all cuttings growing from the base of 
the sported plant, carefully marking them for 
future reference. E. 


THE BEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Those persons who contemplate the cultivation 
of Chrysanthemums during the year 1889 will 
now require to select the varieties best suited 
for their purpose, and those who have had a 
collection under their charge during the season 
now drawing to a close will have to re-arrange 
their lists. As new sorts come into favour older 
and worthless kinds must be discarded to make 
room for better varieties. It often happens, 
however, that many of the so-called new varie¬ 
ties are inferior to many older varieties. The 
following are the best varieties in the several 
sections:— 

Japanese varieties for cut blooms .—Mme. C. 
Audiguier, deep-mauve; Belle Paule. white, 
edged with rosy-purple; Boule d’Or, yellow and 
bronze; Edwin Molyneux, purple-crimson and 
gold; Mr. H. Cannell, soft yellow; Mrs. H. 
Cannell, snowy-white; Avalanche, snowy-white; 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, white ; Meg Merrilies, 
white, sulphur centre; Ralph Brocklebank, 
primrose-yellow; Criterion, amber; Mrs. J. 
Wright, snowy-white V^l d’Andorra, chestnut, 
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shaded orange ; Baron de Prailly rose ; Carew 
Underwood, Dronze-amber, shaded rose; Mile, 
Lacroix, white; Golden Dragon, rich yellow; 
Edouard Audiguier, purple-maroon, silver re¬ 
verse ; Margaret Marroucn, crimson-red, tipped 
gold; Mme. Laing, white, flamed rose ; Mons. 
Astorg, silver-white, blush centre ; Gloriosum, 
sulphur-yellow ; Comte de Germiny, nankeen- 
yellow, striped crimson-brown ; M. Burnet, 
lilao-mauve; Maiden’s Blush, white, tinted 
blush; Hiver Fleuri, cream, white, and rose; 
Mr. John Laing, reddish-brown; Elaine, white; 
Peter the Great, lemon. 

Forty incurved varieties for cut blooms .—Lord 
Aloester, pale-primrose; Queen of England, 
blush; Empress of India, white; Golden Em- 

S ress, pale-yellow ; Alfred Salter, rosy-lilac ; 

olden Queen of England, canary yellow; 
Princess of Wales, blush, tinted rose; John 
Salter, golden-ohestnut; Jeanne d’Aro, blush- 
white, tipped purple; Prince Alfred, rosy 
carmine; Lord Wolseley, bronzy-red; Bronze 
Queen of England, bronze-lilac; Mrs. Heal, 
creamy white; Jardin des Plantes, orange- 
yellow ; Hero of Stoke Newington, rosy pink.; 
Princess of Teck, blush-white; Barbara, orange- 
amber ; Empress Eugenie, rosy-lilac ; Limy 
Hardings, silvery-rose; Refulgenoe, claret; 
Mrs. W. Shipman, fawn; Mrs. Norman Davis, 
orange-yellow; Cherub, orange, rosy bronze 
shade; Nil Desperandum, dark orange-red; 
Mr. Bunn, golden-yellow ; Mr. Brunlees, Indian 
red, tipped gold; Novelty, pale-blush; Baron 
Beust, chestnut-red; Mabel Ward, golden 
yellow ; Eve, creamy-white ; White Venus, 
white ; Lady Slade, deep-lilac ; Golden Eagle, 
bronze, tipped gold; Golden John Salter, golaen- 
amber. 

Mefexed varieties for cut blooms. —Culling- 
fordi, scarlet-crimson; King of Crimsons, dark- 
crimson ; Amy Furze, lilac, mottled-rose; Dr. 
Sharpe, magenta; Cloth of Gold, rioh golden- 
yellow ; Golden Christine, yellow and bronze; 
Pink Christine, pale-pink; Peach Christine, 
peach ; White Christine, creamy-white; Phidias, 
rosy-blush; Distinction, golden-yellow, outer 
oentre, bronze; Felicity, lemon-white. 

Anemone Japanese for cut blooms .—Fabian de 
Medians, deep lilac ; Mile. Cabrol, lilac centre, 
blush guard ; See or Dorothle Souille, blush; 
Souvenir de l’Ardfene, rose; Mme. Bertha Pigmy, 
lilac centre ; Mme. Cloe, rosy-lilac fringe, centro 
yellow; Margouline, purple-rose; Ratapoil, 
bronzy-red ; Minnie Cnate, rose-lilac; and 
Mme. Ghys, lilac. 

Large Anemone varieties for cut blooms. — 

Fleur de Marie, white; Lady Margaret, white ; 
Gliick, yellow ; Grand d’Alveole, pale-blush; 
Georges Sand, bronze-red; Cincinnati, pale- 
lilao ; Empress, rosy lilac ; Acquisition, lilao ; 
Mrs. Pethers, deep-lilac; Nouvelle Alveole, 
bronzy-lilac; Mme. Goderaux, oreamy-white. 

Pompon varieties for cut blooms .—Comte de 
Moray, bright-purple; Black Douglas, dark- 
orimson; Mile. Elite Dordan, rose-pink ; Golden 
Mme. Martha, golden-yellow ; Mme. Martha, 
white; Marabout, white; Mustapha, bronzy- 
red; Nelly Rainford, buff-yellow ; Prince of 
Orange, orange-red; Rosinante, blush-rose, 
President, purple ; La Pur6t6, white. 

Anemone Pompon varieties. —Queen of Ane¬ 
mones, rose-crimson; Mme. Montels, white, 
yellow centre; Antonius, bright-yellow; Mr. 
Astie, orange-yellow; Regulus, Drown; Calliope, 
ruby-red; Marguerite de Coi, blush ; Perle, 
rose-lilac ; Marie Stuart, blush, sulphur oentre; 
Sidonie, lilac, blush centre; Aglaia, blush- 
white. 


Japanese for specimens. —Peter the Great, 
lemon ; Mme. Bertie Rendatler, bronze; Fair 
Maid of Guernsey, white; Val d’Andorre, 
orange-red ; Lady Selborae, white; Bouquet 
Fait, rose-pink ; Source d’Or, orange-red; Hiver 
Fleuri, creamy white and rose ; Roeeum super- 
bum, rose-lilac; Mile. Lacroix, white; La 
Nymphe, peach ; Triomphe du Nord, crimson- 
maroon. 

Incurved for specimens.— John Salter, golden- 
ohestnut; Mrs. G. Bundle, white; George 
Glenny, primrose; Mrs. Dixon, orange-yellow ; 
Lord Alcester, primrose; Queen of England, 
blush; Golden Empress, yellow; Prince of 
Wales, claret; Mrs. Sharpe, rose-pink; Lady 
Hardinge, silvery rose; Prinoe Alfred, rose- 
carmine ; Venus, pink. 

Rejlexed for specimens. —Cullingfordl, scarlet- 
crimson ; Dr. Sharpe, magenta; Peach Chris¬ 
tine, peaoh ; Mrs. Forsyth, creamy-white; King I 


of Crimsons, dark crimson; Chevalier Domage, 
orange-yellow. 

Decorative varieties. —Lady Selborae, white ; 
Mrs. G. Bundle, Mrs. Dixon, George Glenny, 
James Salter, mauve-lilac; Sceur Melanie, 
white; Mons. H. Jaootot, crimson and gold; 
Source d’Or, King of Crimsons, Bouquet Fait ; 
Mme. Desgrange, white ; Mrs. Burrell, sulphur- 
white; G. Wermig, primrose; Triomphe da 
Nord, l’Africaine, crimson-red ; Margot, rose- 
chamois ; Progne, purple; Cullingfordi, Simon 
D61aux, crimson; Peter the Great, Mme. de 
Sevin, rosy-purple; Comet, Elaine, Mons. 
Astorg, silver-white, blush centre. 

Single varieties.— Jane, white; Mrs. Langtry, 
pale-pink ; America, blush; Helianthus, bronee- 
yellow; Mrs. Dr. Duke, pale lilac; Crushed 
Strawberry, Patience, amaranth, tipped white ; 
White Perfection, white; Oriflamme, reddish- 
brown ; Miss Gordon, pink ; Queen of Yellows, 
yellow. 

Four scented varieties. —Dr. Sharpe, Progne, 
Mrs. Langtry, Dick Turpin. 

Eighteen late, inrieties. —Princess Teck, Ceres, 
Hero of Stoke Newington, Mrs. Norman Davis, 
Meg Merrilies, Grandiflornm, Mrs. C. Carey, 
Golden Gem, Thunberg, Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
Miss Mar£chaux, Fanny Bouroharlet, Ethel, 
Mrs. Jones, Miss Margaret, Nonpareil, Lady 
Carey, Pelican. M. 

**» As several inquiries have been received 
lately for a list of the beet Chrysanthemums in 
the various classes, we print the above, which 
will be found a thoroughly reliable guide to any¬ 
one in the selection of the best varieties of this 
popular flower.—E d. 


TRANSPLANTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Hardly any flower we cultivate gets over the 
check of removal or transplanting sooner than 
the Chrysanthemum, which is especiully fortu¬ 
nate, for by the aid of transplanting we can 
grow a stock of plants in the reserve garden all 
the summer, ana remove them just as they are 
coming into flower to sheltered positions, dose 
up to the dwelling house, by which means we 
can enjoy them much later in the season out-of- 
doors than if they are allowed to grow and 
flower in the same spot they were planted in. 
The way we proceed to make this plan a success 
is to strike a quantity of cuttings in February, 
and pot them off singly into 3-inch or 4-inoh 
pots, stopping them once or twioe to insure nios 
awarf bushes. They are planted out in open 
sunny positions in May, and beyond keeping 
clean require very little attention during the 
summer, except a good soaking of water, if 
drought prevails, and as soon as the bedding- 
plants are cleared off the Chrysanthemums are 
ready for lifting. This is done with steel forks, 
running them down all round the plant and then 
carefully lifting, so as to get the roots as entire 
as possible, having the new position ready for 
them. They are replanted with as little delay 
as possible, and a {good soaking of water given, 
and if the weather is dry, a sprinkling of it over¬ 
head soon causes them to look as fresh as if no 
removal had been done; and they continue to 
flower equally as well those that have had no 
check. I need hardly say that with a flower 
that comes in just at the time to carry on the 
floral display when it is on the wane out-of- 
doors, it is no small gain to be able to grow 
them away from the dressed grounds, and 
remove them at will; and those who have not 
yet tried the plan will, I am sure, only need one 
trial to make it one of their annual customs in 
the future. 

Hants. _ J. G. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Autumn Giant Cauliflower. 

If there is one vegetable more than another that 
deserves the character of a standard variety it 
is that splendid variety of Cauliflower known as 
the Autumn Giant, for truly it is a giant when 


growth. The soil in fields is usually less heavily 
cropped with plants of the same kind in 
gardens, where the space is limited, it is difficult 
to get soil that has been free from any member 
of the Braasica tribe for a year or more ; but in 
fields the rotation of crops gives a wider interval, 
as the farm crops vary the routine of garden or 
market crops ; and this is a great part the cause 
of the superior excellence of the produce from 



Autumn Giant, or Naples Cauliflower. 


well grown, and is really a first-class vegetable 
for all sorts and conditions of gardens. It is 
very largely grown for market, and here, on the 
south coast, it has for many weeks past been the 
main thing to be seen on market gardeners’ 
waggons, or on the shop-boards of the green¬ 
grocers’ windows; and such heads! solid as 
cricket balls and white as driven snow ; while in 
the cottage gardens and allotments it is seen 
wherever vegetables are grown, and although 
not so large as those grown for sale it is equally 
as useful lor home consumption ; and until near 
Christmas it is the one vegetable that takes pre¬ 
cedence of all others. Now, market-growers 
make a speciality of certain crops, and do them 
remarkably well; and this is one that has fully 
justified all the pains bestowed on it. To have 
a long succession fit for cutting a wide range 
for sowing and transplanting beyond that of the 
ordinary course pursued in private gardens has 
to be followed; and a good many sow their 
seed for the earliest planting in the autumn, in 
the same manner as the Early London Cauli¬ 
flower is treated —viz., the seed is sown out-of- 
doors about the middle of September, or else in 
cold frames the beginning of October, and is 
either afforded some temporary protection in 
the seed-bed, or transplanted to cold frames or 
hand glasses, so as to ensure their safety against 
exceptionally severe weather, for when very small 
a slight fall of snow renders them quite Bafe, even 
when all the larger plants of the same kinds that 
push through this natural protector perish. 
Another plan is to sow in boxes of rich soil, 
placed in gentle heat in February or March, 
and by transplanting into other frames, about 
3 inches apart, and gradually hardening off as 
the days lengthen, good plants are fit for 
putting out in April and May, and these are 
succeeded by the main crops, put out in June, 
from the seed-beds that were sown in the open 
in Maroh ; and from this sowing a succession of 
plantings are made, enough to last as long as 
Cauliflowers can be produced out-of-doors—in 
fact, here they are generally plentiful until the 
hardier Winter-Protecting Broccoli is fit for cut¬ 
ting. The mode of culture that yields such good 
results is mainly : Plenty of space in all stages 
of growth ; the seed is sown thinly, the seedlings 
are never allowed to get drawn or weakly, but 
are transplanted directly the plants are large 
enough to keep them from becoming drawn and 
leggy ; and when finally planted in open fields 
they are set out at least 3 feet apart each way, 
and kept frequently hoed ja all stages of their 



open fields. They also get the free play of sun 
and air, no shade from trees, no pent-up corners 
by the garden walls or buildings, and the growth 
is short, stocky, and, therefore, hardy, and able 
to produce very large heads of a weight that 
cannot be equalled in the garden ; add to this 
the liquid-manure that market-growers apply 
during drought, and those who wish to equal 
their production for home consumption must 
give equally good culture. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 

TOMATOES FOR MARKET. 

I have read with much interest the articles on 
Tomatoes that have lately appeared in Garden¬ 
ing. As an amateur grower for market my 
experience during the past season, perhaps, 
may interest some of your readers. About the 
middle of February the seed of nine varieties 
was sown in pots in the Cucumber-house. When 
the plants were in their first rough leaf they 
were pricked out, some into boxes, and some into 
60-sized pots ; the boxes were found preferable, 
as they did not entail so much labour in watering. 
When the plants had made six or eight leaves 
they were put singly into 48’s, and after getting 
a fair start again were removed to a warm 
greenhouse, a large number of the stronger plants 
being ultimately put into 24’s, in which many of 
them bloomed before they were planted out in 
the house I had erected expressly for them. I 
may here remark that the house is erected on 
one of the patches in the garden, getting all the 
sun, and is a span-roofed structure 70 feet long, 
15 feet wide, 2 feet 6 inches to eaves, and 
7 feet 6 inches to ridge, glazed without 
putty ; two ventilating lids in roof and a door 
at each end, a narrow path running down the 
middle. The plants were pit into their per¬ 
manent quarters the second week in May, being 
placed 2 feet apart and each plant tied to a 
stake and kept afterwards to one stem. The soil 
is a gravelly loam, and well drained; a good 
dressing was dug in in the spring, and the plants 
were heavily mulohed with stable manure when 
planted. After the fruit was set (some of the 
varieties set very badly) and commenced swell¬ 
ing, a good soaking of liquid manure from the 
fold-yard was given about once a fortnight; at 
other times pond-water was used when watering 
was necessary. 

The varieties grown were the following, 
viz:— 

Conqueror .—A dwarf grower ; 14 days the 


earliest. Fruit medium to small in Bize ; pro¬ 
lific bearer. 

Hackicood Park. —A medium grower; fruit 
large and of capital quality, and a heavy 
cropper. The best. 

Sutton's Perfection. — A strong grower ; a 
medium cropper. Fruit large and of beautiful 
quality ; rather later than the two former. 

Golden Queen. —Very strong grower, a good 
yellow. 

Traveller (Carter’s).—Fruit smooth, of good 
quality, but too small. 

Apricot (Carter’s).—Fruit smooth, of good 
quality, but too small. 

Ruby (Carter’s).—Too small and late. 

Dedham Favourite (Carter’s).—Too small and 
late. 

Green Gage (Carter’s).—A most abundant 
bearer of small delicious yellow fruit. 

The last six named I consider useless as 
profitable market varieties. In addition to those 
in the house I had about 500 planted out on a 
warm south border, but, with the exception of 
Conqueror and Green Gage, not one of the varie¬ 
ties ripened a fruit. I succeeded last year with 
very much trouble—as I find in the Tomato 
bloom a difficulty in removing its pollen—in 
effecting a cross between Hackwood Park and a 
good selection of the old large red. The Hybrids, 
if such they can be called, promise from the few 

E lants I grow this year to be first-class varieties, 
aving the free-bearing habit of the large red, 
with the smooth skin and good quality of Hack- 
wood Park, the pollen parent. There was a great 
difference in the seventeen plants grown from 
the hybridised seed, and the majority being very 
strong growers, I only selected one to save, and 
from a rather dwarf grower covered with fruit, 
and I look forward with much interest to 
another year’s trial with it. I think there is a 
wide field open to hybridisers with the Tomato. 

_ B. 

SPROUTING EARLY ASHLEAF KIDNEY 
POTATOES. 

The practice of sprouting “seed ” of early Ashleaf 
and Walnut-leaved Kidney Potatoes before 
planting is a very good one and much to be 
commended. To effect this object nothing is 
better than the simply-made rack here illus¬ 
trated, and on which the tubers are ranged, 
care being taken to place them with an eye 
uppermost. This can be placed in warmth for 
a short time if desired before planting-time to 
cause the Potatoes to sprout. This handy con¬ 
trivance for the purpose in question is easily 
portable from place to place, and has much to 
commend it over the ordinary shallow boxes sc 
generally used. When planting-time arrives the 
racks can be carried to the ground and the 
tubers taken one by one and carefully deposited 
in the hole made to receive it. When the tubers 
are prepared in this way the crop comes in from 
ten to fifteen days earlier than it would if they 
had been planted without being sprouted. 
Besides, the practice of sprouting is an almost 
certain preventive of a mishap which occurs 
more frequently with these varieties of Potato 
than with any others—that is, the complete 
abortion of the overground stems. When this 
happens no stems make their appearance above 
the surface of the ground, the tuber producing 



Seed Potato-rack. 


only a few underground stems bearing diminu¬ 
tive tubers which altogether weigh less than the 
“ seed ” Potato from which they have grown. 

_ D. 

An amateur’s Tomatoes.—I was glad 
to see by this article in Gardening, Nov. 3rd, 
page 464, how well “ W. J. F.” got on with his 
Tomato growing ; but there is still room for him 
to mend. He said he was indebted to the pages 
Original from 
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of Gardening for many useful hints in their 
culture ; but I will remind him that he has not 
kept exactly to the instructions that Gardening 
gave. In the first place, no liquid-manure was 

§ iven, which in Gardening was said should be 
one. “ W. J. F.” will find that better Toma¬ 
toes. are grown without solid manure, using 
liquid instead. I use nothing but sheep-manure- 
water. Instead of having 16 fruits per plant 
you ought to have had about 24. The Tropny is 
catalogued to weigh 1 lb. 16 oz. each fruit under 
good management. There are plenty of people 
that grow good crops of Tomatoes, but they do 
not swell the fruit up at the proper time and 
make it big and heavy. I have grown bunches 
of the old middle-sized Criterion out-of-doors 
3 lb. 16 oz. per bunch, and five bunches on a 
plant. These were trained to a single stem, and 
no manure, except in a liquid state, was used. 
Solid manure in the soil only drives the plant 
into rank growth, and then it cannot produce 
fruit. I should advise “ W. J. F., Dublin,” to 
try liquid instead of solid manure another sea¬ 
son. ^— MONMOUTHSIIIRE GARDENER. 

6014.— Potatoes for exhibition.—I send 
* Sandy Loam ” the names of four kinds of 
Potatoes that I think will suit him. I am 
generally successful as an amateur Potato ex¬ 
hibitor at our local cottagers’ flower show, and 
was successful this year with coloured kidney 
Sunlit Star, coloured round Adirondack, white 
kidney White Hebron, and white round Sutton’s 
Early Border. These I chose from upwards of 
twenty varieties that I grew. My mode of 
culture is to bastard trench and manure the 
ground in October and top-dress it with soot in 
the ensuing February. Cut the seed to a single 
eye, and plant the first week in April for an 
exhibition the first week in August. Locality, 
east coast of Norfolk.—S. G. E. 

-The beBt white Kidney Potatoes for this 

purpose are International, Cole’s Favourite 
White; red kidney, Mr. Bresee; white round, 
Porter’s Excelsior; red round. Carter’s Main 
Crop. I have grown the above sorts for 
upwards of thirty years, and been successful, 
having obtained upwards of 100 prizes at shows. 
Plant as early in February as the ground will 
work well, in rows 30 inohes apart, and not lees 
than 15 inches apart in the row.—G. P. 


5287.— An allotment question. —Refer¬ 
ring to the question of “Tile House Wood,” 
and replied to in Gardening, Nov. 3rd, page 
466, the “Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
Compensation for Crops Act, 1887,” provides 
that upon the determination of a holding after 
the commencement of the Act (1st January 
1888) the tenant shall be entitled, notwith¬ 
standing any agreement to the contrary, to com¬ 
pensation for the following : (a) For crops, in¬ 
cluding fruit, growing upon the holding in the 
ordinary course of cultivation, and for fruit- 
trees and fruit-bushes growing thereon planted 
by tenant with previous consent, in writing, of 
landlord. (6) For labour expended upon, and 
for manure applied to, the holding since the 
taking of the last crop therefrom in anticipation 

cro P* {c) For drain8 and for any 
outbuildings, pigstyes, fowl-houses, or other 
structural improvements made by the tenant 
upon his holding with the written consent of his 
landlord. The Act also contains provisions as 
to the assessment of the compensation.—G 
Herbert, Blackburn. 


6108.— Market gardening:. -Your quen 
Is one that it is impossible to answer so satis 
faotonly as you wish. The profits will entireli 
depend upon the skill you possess and the out 
let you have for the produce. If there is s 
market town in the vicinity, bush fruits — 
Strawberries, Raspberries, &c.—would find i 
ready sale, and many kinds of hardy flowers 
such as Pansies, Daisies, Pinks, Carnations, an 
always saleable as well as for cut bloom. Earh 
Potatoes, Radishes, salads of various kinds 
are always in demand in populous neighbour 
hoods. The great thing is to find out th< 
requirements of the neighbourhood, and grou 
accordingly. I know several men who gel 
a good living in this way from a small amounl 
of land, but they have some glass-houses and 
frames in which they grow bedding plants. 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, early salads, and raisi 
Stooks,JBalsajns, &c., which are sold at 
rcuitol 
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a cheap rate. One of them makes the 
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the neighbouring villages at stated intervals, 
and gets rid of a lot of things in that way. 
As regards growing for the London markets, 
it is useless to attempt doing so on an acre 
of land—that is, if outdoor things are cultivated ; 
but by covering a considerable portion of it 
with glass, and with good management, anyone 
may do well on such a restricted area. Grapes, 
Tomatoes, Roses, and Chrysanthemums all pay 
well for growing. With respect to the first- 
named, 1 recommend Black Alicante. You 
cannot err in growing this, as it keeps well, and 
is not much more difficult to grow than the 
Hamburgh. As regards glass-houses the best 
way is to get an estimate of cost from a builder 
who makes a speciality of this kind of work, 
and the same may be done with the heating.— 
J. C. B, 

6104.—Mixing 1 a potting compost— 

Some Pelargonium growers do not use leaf mould 
at all, and if the loam is of the best fibrous 
description it is not absolutely needful. I prefer, 
however, to employ a little, especially if the 
loam is rather heavy. About one-sixth will be 
enough for fairly good loam with plenty of sand; 
but if there is a deficiency of fibre, one-fourth 
will not be too much, and the amount of sand 
should be increased. The great thing is to have 
a compost that will not become close after 
potting, and a little experience will tell you 

when you have it in the right condition._ 

J. C. B. 


Shingle floors in plant-houses.—I 

always read with interest the articles in Gar¬ 
dening from the pen of that sensible adviser, 
“Matt. Bramble,” and can fully endorse his 
statement (in the issue for November 10th, 

S . 475)—“ There is nothing better than shingle 
oors in plant-houses.” I have a large green¬ 
house, in two divisions, both parts full of the 
same kinds of plants, receiving the same treat¬ 
ment. One division has a stone floor, the other 
division having a floor composed of shingle. 
There is a marked superiority in the plants in the 
latter division over the first; they are more 
healthy, and require less labour in keeping 
clean, with a more substantial return of 
blossoms. Amateurs setting up a greenhouse 
would do well to accept the advice as being less 

costly and more satisfactory than any other._ 

A Nottingham Gardener. 

a drying ground.—If 

R. B s ground were mine, I should have it 
levelled ; then fix the clothes-posts in position; 
mark out some paths upon which gravel may be 
laid, and afterwards sow some of the strongest 
and quickest-growing Grass seeds. A level 
piece of turf is better than some which is all 
humps and hollows, for it may be useful in 
many ways. I do not think it is necessary to 
dig over the ground, unless it is very rank with 
weeds. In this case it would be advisable to 
dig and throw out all roots, &c. The ground 
may then lie until February or March, when it 
may be raked over and the Grass seeds sown. 
Rolling at intervals and mowing will be all that 
is required afterwards. As to the clothes-posts, 

I should have some sockets made—either iron 
or oak—and let into the ground ; the posts 
themselves can then be easily set up and taken 
down before and after each wasning. Some 
people prefer the ground to be all covered with 
Grass, but I think gravel paths (narrow ones) 
an improvement, for this reason : A good 
laundress will, on a bright morning, get a basket 
of clothes ready for hanging out very early 
while the dew is yet heavy. If she has to walk 
upon the Grass it is very certain that her feet 
and skirts will become wet, and this, in all 
probability, will bring on colds or something 
worse. If a narrow path be made, she can do 
her work thoroughly, and return to the house 
as dry as when she went out. —Falconbridge. 


. — »*** huoowuu.— oavoy 

cannot make the tenant give up possession uni 
the period for which he took the garden hi 
expired; that is to say, the tenant can insist < 
holding the portion of the garden until tl 
2nd of February next. Whether he can comp 
Savoy ” to take over any crop which he ms 
plant after the present crop is removed, I a 
not so sure. Did the tenant in question tal 
over a similar crop when he took possession ? 
so, he may insist upon being compensated in tl 
same way on quitting. I should not, if I wei 
w the plaoe of “ Savoy,” object to pay anvthix 
reasonable, because he will have the crop for h 


own use afterwards. At the same time, the 
tenant, to my mind, is acting foolishly. He 
cannot hope to recover the amount actually 
spent upon the crop to be valued to his successor, 
but the value of the crop at the time the change 
of tenancy takes place. A severe frost or two 
may make the newly-sown or planted crop quite 
worthless, in which case his labour and outlay 
would be lost— Falconbridge. 

Growing: Narcissi from seed.— Nar¬ 
cissi seed should be sown as soon as it is ripe. 
The soil should be light, but no special prepara¬ 
tion is necessary. If they can be accommodated 
with a warm corner of the greenhouse the seed 
will germinate in about six or eight weeks. The 
bulbs should not be disturbed for two years. I 
have a nice lot of seedling bulbocodiums from 
seed harvested in August and sown early in 
September. Two years ago I sowed a similar 
lot, and this season I took from the seed-pans 
about 300 bulbs as large as Peas. I am hoping 
that another year’s growth will bring some <3 
them into bloom. I would strongly recommend 
all lovers of Narcissi to sow seed every year 
from which new varieties may be raised. Mr. 
Max Leichtlini considers it quite practicable to 
get a scarlet Daffodil. Good seed can be easily 
obtained.—J. C. Tonkin, Isles of Sctily. 


USES OF SOOT. 

Some time since I happened to ask one of our 
best market growers what he thought of soot 
ae a stimulant for pot plants. “ Not muoh,” he 
replied; “it is too drying.” Although this 
individual may have undervalued soot, it is 
certain that there is truth in his assertion re¬ 
garding the parching influence it exercises on the 
soil. In moderation one does not perceive any 
evil effect from its use, but persistently employed 
as a top-dressing or with water it seems to bring 
the soil into a dust-like condition. In a moist 
season soot will do much good, but when the 
summer is hot and dry, it does, I believe, 
more harm than good. Being short of manure, 
I, last spring twelvemonth, well dressed ground 
for Strawberries with soot, for kin g it in just 
before the plants were set out. Those plants 
never did well; the ground got so dry that no 
amount of watering seemed to make an 
impression on it. A great many of the 
plants died off towards the latter end of the 
summer whilst others by the side of them that 
had not been dressed with soot did very well. 
Had we been blessed with frequent rains, I do 
not doubt that the difference in the two sets of 

E lants would have been in favour of those that 
ad the soot. I shall, however, be reluctant to 
employ soot again in the early part of the year, 
for we never know what the season wiU bo 
like. Much was written some time ago respect¬ 
ing the autumn manuring of Strawberries, 
and used towards the end of the growing 
time, when the air is oooler and there is more 
moisture in the ground, I believe soot to be just 
the right stimulant for this fruit. I have 
always maintained that Strawberry plants 
should be fed up to a later period than it is 
customary to do. The crowns take on their 
substance and the fruit germ forms from the 
middle of September till the end of October. 
If nourishment fails during this time they can¬ 
not . possess their proper fruit-bearing powers. 
It is not, however, a strong manure that ■ 
wanted then, but one that will give substance 
without promoting much growth. There is no 
manure that does this better than soot For this 
reason I do not think that one oan err much in 
using it, even during the resting period of plants. 
I feel sure that Camellias and many of the so- 
called hard-wooded greenhouse plants are bene¬ 
fited by occasional waterings with weak soot 
water through the winter months. As a fact, 
evergreen-flowering plants that come into bloom 
in spring or in early summer never do completely 
rest unless the temperature remains some time 
below 45 decs. Aphelexis, Boronias, Pimeleas, 
hard-wooded Heaths, such as the forms of ven- 
tricosa tricolor, Massoni, Cavend ishiana , de- 
pressa, and others, are in a course of bud de¬ 
velopment through the winter. The embryo 
flowers are imperceptibly, but surely, gaining 
size and substance, and when the plants are root- 
bound weak doses of soot-water increase their 
blooming capabilities. The same may be said 
of Azaleas and of such soft-wooded things as 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, &c., which 
really require help from the time the roots are 
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beginning to ran roand the pots. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, too, are undoubtedly benefited by foot, 
especially if need alternately with other kinds off 
manure. Briefly, I consider soot to be of most 
value during the autumn, winter, and early 
spring months. It is, however, noteworthy that 
some plants are but little sensible to the influence 
of soot. I am told by an experienced agricul¬ 
turist that for corn crops money spent on soot 
Is money lost. Although I fancy that my friend 
is to a certain extent mistaken, I know that all 
manures do not influence the growth of a plant 
alike. I have certainly manured plants with 
soot that seemed little or none the better for it, 
whilst in other instances the effects have been 
vary patent. A mistake often made is in using 
it too strong. The water should be only 
coloured, and at this strength it cannot hurt 
the most tender roots. In this condition it may 
be safely and beneficially used through the 
syringe. ^^ 


Backgrounds to flowers.—Very often 
one sees beautiful flowers spoilt by being seen 
against a background of hideous bricks or 
against a plain wooden fence, obtrusive in its 
newness; or again, noble plants like the Tri- 
feon&s are put down on the ground without any 
background at all. It is wonderful how muon 
an appropriate background sets off flowers. For 
instance, Lilies look very different with an Ivy 
background, to what they look with plain brick 
or wood, and a group of Torch Lilies with young 
Deodars or other graceful Firs behind them 
show up far better than if they were planted 
with nothing to show them up. Of oourse, in 
large places where beds can be filled with plants 
like the Torch Lilies, they, by their mass, give 
themselves a proper background as it were ; 
but in small gardens where a plant or two of 
such large-growing species can alone be used, 
some study should be given to these points. 
We do not sit in bare plastered or briok rooms 
because the contrast between these coarse works 
and the human face would be too appalling. It 
is something like this to spoil a beautiful 
plant or garden by leaving a jobbing builder's 
wall to form a background to the noblest plant 
life.—R. 

Heliotrope blossoms in winter.— 
The best way to obtain an abundanoe of these 
is to plant the Heliotrope on a wall, or part of 
a wall, at the back of a light greenhouse, 
vinery, or early Peach-house. If strong plants 
are set out 4 feet or 5 feet apart in the border, 
and trained up the wall, they will soon cover it. 
Heliotropes may be planted without fear in any 
fruit-forcing premises, as they are not very 
liable to insect attacks. The old Peruvian 
variety is a rapid grower, and is the best for 
covering a wall quickly, but that variety need 
not be planted exclusively. White Lady, Presi¬ 
dent Garfield, Swanley Giant, Sensation, 
Duchess of Edinburgh, and Lady Molesworth 
are excellent for culture under glass. A wall 
covered with the above half-dozen would be a 
pleasant feature in winter. Prune the plants 
back early in August, and the new growth will 
be oovered with fragrant blossoms from Novem¬ 
ber onwards.—H. 

6069. — Making whitewash. — Slake 
| bushel of quicklime with boiling water, keep¬ 
ing it oovered during the process; strain it, and 
add a peck of salt, dissolved in warm water, 3 lb. 
of ground Rioe, put in boiling water and boiled 
to a thin paste, £ lb. of powdered whiting, and 
1 lb. of Russian glue, dissolved in warm water. 
MIt them well together, and let the mixture 
stand for several days. Keep the wash in a 
portable furnace, and when used put it on as 
hot as possible with either painter’s or white¬ 
wash brushes. This will stick to anything.— 
G. B. Cann. 

Uses of corrugated iron.— This, with 
the ends made solid by a piece of iron being 
soldered on, and the edges raised in the same 
way, makes capital troughs to put on hot-water 
pipes, and they are far cheaper than those made 
to fit pipes. Being broad and shallow too, the 
evaporation is quicker and the troughs are more 
effective. I have seen it stated that corrugated 
iron, with gravel or ashes upon it, makes capital 
and very cheap plant-stages, whioh are far more 
suited to plants, and much more durable, than 
the stupia open-wooden stages generally erected 
in hothouses.—R. 


BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answer* an inserted f» 
<Uu>nrnra/yM cf charge if correspondent* fellow the rules 
here laid down for their outdance. All communication* 
for insertion should he ckarly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
QARDStrnve, 87, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lish ■&. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardrhins has to be sent to press some time in 
advance date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the reeeipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the essoeptionqf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always osar the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary co infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their eseperienoe is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardikiho should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


6192. —Young growths of Gardenias turning 
yellow.— Could someone kindly tell ms the probable 
ostue of this, and advise me as to a remedy ?—C. P. 

6193. —Growing Violas.—I wish to have a pretty 
display of Violas in the spring. Would anyone kindly tell 
me whioh would be the beet and cheapest way to cultivate 
them ?— Grata kul. 

6191.—Striking shrubs from cuttings.—I should 
be muoh obliged if someone would tell me how beet to 
strike various kinds of shrubs from cuttings, and the best 
time to do eo?— H. W. 

6195. —Shrubs for a pheasant-run.—I want to 
plant some hardy evergreen shrubs in an open pheasant- 
run. Will someone kindly recommend some suitable 
ones?—C. H., Sevenoaks. 

6196. —Uses of turf from a bog.—Ia dry turf mould, 
suoh as oomes from Irish bogs, of any value for horti¬ 
cultural purposes, and would it be useful for plunging pots 
in in the earns way as Coooa-nut-flbre ?—0. F. ▲. 

6197. — Removing whitewash from walls.— Will 
someone kindly inform me of an effective means of removing 
whitewash from walls, or, when training climbers ovsr the 
wall, if it is better to allow the whitewash to remain ?— 
Climber. 

6198. — Solanum jaeminoidee and other plants. 
—Will someone kindly tell me what conditions and 
temperature are necessary to cultivate successfully Solanum 
jasminoidee, Plumbago oapenais, and Lags rstrm oils indies f 
—Lives shulms. 

6199. — Planting Vines.— In planting Vines In an 
outside border should the rods be brought into the house 
on the ground level, or some distanoe up the brickwork ? 
The house stands on 2 feet 6 Inohee of brickwork ; sashes 
on top of this.—C. F. A. 

6200. — Tuberous Begonias and Freesias.— Can 
an amateur attempt, with any ohanoe of euooess, the grow¬ 
ing of tuberous Begonias and Freesias from seed ? Appli¬ 
ances, unheated frames and greenhouse. If so, I should 
be glad of a few hints how to prooeed.—B ill. 

6201. — Carnations and other plants.— Having in 
my garden a large bed of Carnations will anyone kindly 
tell me what I may plant amongst them to shade them a 
little from the sun in summer, and make the bed look 
bright before the Carnations bloom ?— Carnation. 

6202. —Potting Lilies.— When is the proper time to 
repot Lillee? Some I had In bloom this year I shook out 
after the stalks had died down, but the lmlbe were very 
•mall, and had fresh roots. 1 should also be glad to know 
a good selection of Lillee for pot growing ?—F. R. O. 

6203. — Frult-treee near Liverpool.— What would 
be the best sorts of fruit-trees for an east and south wall in 
a garden near Liverpool ? There 1s room for about eight 
different trees. I should like an Apple, Pear, Cherry, 
Damson, and Siberian Crab, if these would do.— Evhlyn. 

6204. — Frult-treee for a clay soil.— Will someone 
kindly inform me the names of two Apple-trees, two Pear- 
trees, and two Plum-trees that would be likely to be moet 
euooeesful In clay toil, and situated at Wandsworth— 
between the Wandsworth and Olapham-oommons ?— 
Harry. 

6205. — Gutting down a SafTano Rose.—I have a 
Safrano Bose growing in my house, whioh flowers higher 
up each year, till it has now reaohed the eaves, more than 
20 feet high, and the flowers oan only be gathered from a 
ladder. Would it do to out it down to near the ground, 
where the stem is quite bare and woody ?—T. N. 

6206. —Dwarf Chrysanthemums.— will someone 
kindly oblige me with the names of 12 old reflexed and 12 
Japanese incurved Chrysanthemums of dwarf habit, best 
sorts, and in as many varieties of oolour as possible ? Dwarf 
habit is my principal requirement, as my house and pits 
are too low for the taller kinds.— An Old Subscriber. 

6207. — Roses near Liverpool.— Will some reader of 
Gardrning kindly tell me of four aorta of Rotes that will 
do well in a garden near Liverpool, all to be climbers ? I 
ehould like Relne Marie Henrietta, Martohal Kiel, 
Niphetoe, or Madam Faloot, and a dark-crimson Rose. 
Will it be better to get them now or in the spring?— 
Evbltv. 

6208 —Building a greenhouse.— I propose building 
a greenhouse, without front lights, about 80 feet long by 
13 feet wide, in two compartments, one-half for a stove and 
the other half for growing Tomatoes. Will some 
experienced person kindly give the proper dimensions, also 
particulars as to the heating of the same, and the proper 
place for pipes ? Can the horizontal bar system, with the 
glass put sdge to edge, be reoommended for suoh a struc¬ 
ture? Any information respecting the above will be muoh 
esteemed by—A n Old Subscriber. 


6209. —Laying down a tennis-lawn.—I am about 
to make a tennis-lawn, and I have to level my ground a 
good deal. Would " J. O. C.” kindly tell me if it would be 
better for me not to turf down the lawn till the spring of 
the year, and would the lawn be fit to play on next summer, 
and If It would be best to sow Gran seed, or out turf and 
lay it down?—H. J. 

6210. —Creepers for a conservatory.— Will some* 
one kindly tell me of two good creepers for the interior of 
a conservatory, to be trained up a trellis work of wood 
against a waU ? I have tried LepagerU, but eome kind of 
blight killed it, and 1 am told Taosonla Is subject to mealy* 
bug. I should like something that does not require great 
care and attention ?—J. M. 

6211. —A heating apparatus.—In Vol. I., page 642, 
of Garsrnino Illustratrd, W. March deaaribed, with 
illustrations, an inexpensive and, what he termed, a simple 
and effective heating apparatus. Has any reader of 
Qardrnins who, like myself, cannot go to muoh expense, 
tried this stove ? If so, will he or she please report the 
result of the trial ?—A. D. F. 


shelter these from damp? Locality, Cambridge. At 
present they are oovered with leaves and a mat, but I have 
been told a small wooden shelter, open at the sides, would 
be better for winter.—L. G. T. 


6213. — Management of a Fern-wall.— In Gardrn* 
ins, November 10th, page 474, “ E. H.” give® a description 
of the management of a Fern-wall. Being anxious to make 
one, I shall be glad to know what sort of Moos he usee, and 
the size of the meshes of the wire, and if seen, and how the 
Ferna are able to force their way through the wire, also 
depth of Mow from wall?—W. L. T. 

6214. — Rosea for a wooden trellis.-On the south¬ 
east side of my house Isa Belle Lyonnaise Rose-tree, trained 
on a wooden trellis. It loses its leave* round the base to a 
height of about 5 feet, and looks very bare during the 
summer months. Oan I plant a Souvenir d’un Ami with It 
to hide this bareness, and allow both to grow together, 
or will one in J are the other in any way?— Ebsbx Amateur. 

6216.— Peach-trees dying hack. —Will someone 
kindly tell me why my Peach-trees die back at the points 
of the young growth ? They have a south aspect on a good 
wall. I have one a little further on on the same wall doing 
well; the other four get worse year after year. I think of 
taking them out and planting others. Would that be the 
beet plan ? I think the soil is strong, with a olay subsoil. 
—Subscriber. 

6216. — Rose Her Majesty.—From ten plants of the 
above Roes, well grown, 1 only obtained two good blooms 
this year. Will "J. 0. O.,” or some other reader of 
Gardening, be good enough to throw eome light on this 
failure, and, if any have had better suooese, what style of 
pruning did they adopt? I mav my this last season I 
only pruned very lightly. My garden is in Shropshire, 
with good aspeot.—8. G. 

6217. —Treatment of Spanish Chestnut and 
Walnut-trees.—I have a large Spanish Chestnut-tree 
that bears large crop* of burrs that are Invariably u s e l ess. 
Oan anything be done to make it bear fruit? Also a 
Walnut-tree that produoee small fruit with the nuts half- 
filled. They are both in a sheltered position, growing in a 
rich sandy loam. Will root-pruning improve tile tree in 
either oaee ?— F. D., Cheshire. 

6218. — Removing Pear and Cherry-treee.— Oan 
I safely remove some Pear and Onerry-trees whioh are 
growing against a north wall; they are about 16 years old ? 
I wish to put them against a wall facing south-east, where 
they will have the sun for part of the day, as at p re s ent 
they have none, and do not bear much fruit. I oannot my 
what varieties they are. If their removal le possible I will 
he grateful for instructions how to do it.—J. J. H. 

6219. —Tea Rosea In a oool greenhouse.—I wish 
to plant some strong-growing Tea Rotes to grow up the 
side of a span* roofed oool greenhouse. The border inode is 
very narrow, about 16 inane* wide. ’ Next this, inside, is a 
oonorete path, and the outside wall ia built on a concrete 
foundation, 12 inohee deep. Would It be best to plant the 
Roses out in this border, or keep them In pots, or plant 
them outside and bring them in through a hole in the 
briok work?— C. F. A. 

6220. —Manuring fruit-trees.— I have some estab¬ 
lished fruit-trees, Apple*, Damsons, ho., growing in an 
orchard. I oan give them no stable-manure, but have 
the contents of a large cesspool at my disposal. I have 
been enrfaoe-dreaing them with six pAilsful eaoh of this 
sewage. Will eome reader of Gardening kindly tell me 
whether I have been doing right, and also if I have been 
riving sufficient to eaoh tree ? I shall be glad, also, of any 
farther instruction in this matter.— Hals. 

6221. —Onions, Leeks, and Celery for exhibi¬ 
tion.— Will some reader of Gardutinq kindly inform me 
the right time to eow Onions, Leeks, and Celery for two 
exhlbitiona, held respectively at the end of August and 
September ? I have got heat to atari the aeeds in if neces¬ 
sary. All catalogues that I get from seedsmen tell me 
February is the beet time to eow, but I oannot get the 
produce large enough in that time. What is the best 
Celery to get ? Locality, Larbert, N.B.—One OoMramoa. 

6222. —Manures for Apple-trees.— It was stated 
at the recent fruit-growers' conference at Ohitwiok that a 
manure containing certain quantities of soda and lime was 
best suited for Apple-trees planted in the London olay, to 
enable them to withstand the attaoks of oanker, American 
blight, ho. 1 shall be obliged if someone will let me know 
what manure contains the soda and lime in the required 

S uautitles; or, if I have to make for myself, what quanti¬ 
se of the component parts most be used?— Wu. Jab. 
Cross. 


6223.— Heating a garden frame.— I have a garden 
frame, 6 feet long, 4 feet wide, 27 inches high at hack, 
18 inohee at front, set upon a briok foundation, which I want 
to utilise to hold various plants through the winter, and I 
wish it heated to keep out the frost and damp, the latter 
especially, and to start seeds In the spring. Not having a 
I greenhouae, nor any other means of keeping plants but 

I the windows of the dwelling-house, whioh are quite full of 
winter-blooming subjects, I ehould be glad If anyone 
would Inform me of the best and most eflloient means of 
heating suoh a small structure as this ?—Red. 
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6*24.—Bo mb for exhibition.—I wtoi to thank 
“JB. H.” and " J. C. 0.” for their kindnen in answering the 
above qaeetioa. “ J. C. C.” wanted to know to what honour* 

I aspired to ae an exhibitor? It would be simply as an 
atMitimr but I should be glad of any more hint* he can give 
me. The soil i* a* good a* any in East Kent ?— Heart of 
East Kent. 

6226. — Levelling 1 a tennis-lawn.—! am grateful to 
“IL H.” and “ jTc. C.” for their courteous answer* to 
this question in Gardrning, November 10th. page 472. 
Their Instructions are quite clear and practical. In spite 
of the horrid weather I have made my amateur navvies 
begin to-day, and am using a theodolite instead of a 
■pUit-leveL I hope it will be all right. I forgot to ask how 
i/wto r i can safely keep the turf roiled up before relaying it ? 

I hope “ E. H. or “ J. C. 0.” will be good enough to tell 
me.— G. Blair Cans, School House, CcUstock. 

6826. — Wintering Cinerarias and Calceo- 
laftas.— I have a glass structure, in the form of a pit. 

16 feet long by 9 feet wide ; it ie constructed of glam and 
wood, and no heat is used. Will this keep out any frost, and 
have 1 any chance of bringing the plants just named safely 
through the winter ? They are now strong and healthy. 
Ill place them in a small frame inside the pit and cover 
it in frosty weather would they damp off? What other 
profitable use oan I make of my pit in winter, and would 
it be worth while putting Rhubarb in it when no heat is 
used ?— C. Rountri 

6227. —Treatment of old Chrysanthemums.— 
Tfrtf year I find that, with the same care as last year, my 
Chrysanthemums are a comparative failure. For an 
amateur this rearing of the plants from cuttings is a great 
labour. I have been told that the old plants oan be used 
again for at least a second year with equal good results ae 
cuttings. If this is so, 1 should be greatly obliged if some¬ 
one would kindly Inform me how to treat the plants, so as 
to give the best flowers with least labour. I should also 
like to know how long the old plants will do well?— 
Amateur, Manchester. 

6226.— Culture of Tomatoes.— I shall be obliged to 
“ B. C. R," or any other experienced Tomato grower, for 
some hints as to the mode of culture to adopt, so ae to be 
able to produoe from 19 lb. to 24 lb. per plant, as ie 
stated oan be done in an srtiole in Gardening, Nov. 10th, 
page 476. by “ B. 0. R.” He states that Nes*ut’s Victoria 
has produced 25 lb. per plant. Large Red 20 lb.. Excel* 
■tor 221b., Trophy 241b., Ao. Being interested in the 
culture of Tomatoes, and not being able to produce on an 
average more than 4 lb. per plant, I am anxious to get the 
best information possible on the management of same.— 
F. W. Barnes and J. A. P. 

6229.—Usee of a greenhouse.—Will someone be 
good enough to advise me how to make the best use of a 
greenhouse with glass roof and end ? The other end opens 
into a sitting* room—one side is a briok wall, the other, 
half brick and half glaea Sise 10 ft. square, height 11 ft. 
down to 6$ ft, aspect north-west; so it gets only a little 
sun in the afternoon. Will Roses or creepers grow on the 
vtells—if so, what sorts ? I suppose 1 cannot do much in 
the way of flowers, but must go iu for Ferns and foliage 
plants ohiefly. Could I make a wall of Ferns ? What stove 
is the beet to heat the plaoe enough to keep the frost out 
in the winter?—D arksem. 

6280 — Cut flowers and Ferns.— will some prac¬ 
tical reader of Gardening kindly advise ae to the exactly 
proper state at which a flower or frond of Maiden-hair Fern 
should be out to ensure it lasting as long as possible? 
Sometimes a cutting of flower and Fern out of my green¬ 
houses will laet much longer than another time, f have 
for eome time endeavoured to find the secret by cutting 
■sms flowers when just expanded and others when fully 
out. In a oentrepiece on my dining room table there is a 
leaf frond of Adiantum Williams!, and several Chrysan¬ 
themum^ which are now fresh, while other blooms and 
lionda of Fern cut einoe are faded and gone. How is this ? I 
—M.A., Oxon. 

6231.—Unfruitful Pear-tree.— I have a large Pear- 
tsee, about 26 feet high, trunk, 13 inches in diameter, which, 
for tbs past few years, has borne no fruit, but has grown 
very faat; pruning aeeme to make it grow more rapidly. 
Laet month I had the earth removed from over the roots 
by ousting a trench 6 feet wide at a distance of 8 feet all 
round the tree, and 3 feet deep where I found limestone 
rook. I had nearly all the roots In this trench cut, and 
had it filled with old manure and earth mixed, but I oould 
not get at tha othar roots, which 1 think are growing down¬ 
ward, and I fear my labour will be wasted. Can I do any¬ 
thing else with it, and ought I to have it severely pruned 
this winter ?-J. J. H. 

6282.—Treatment of pot Boses—Will •• j. c. C.,” 
or eome ether reader of Gardening, kindly tell me what to 
do with the following Roses in pots: Perle des Jardins, 
Marl* Van Houtte, Dr. Andrfi, Annie Wood, John Hopper, 
▲. K. Williams? They have been in the garden three 
months, and I find they are all bursting Into growth. 
Would it be right to put them into the greenhouse at 
present, as I do not want them to bloom until April ? I 
have a shed with plenty of light in. Would they do in 
that, provided I oould keep the frost off the roots, and 
When would be the beet time to put them in the greenhouse 
to bloom at the above date ? I have a Oldhe de Dijon and 
Marshal Nlel, planted in the border of the house, in good 
foliage at present, and, as I want to make eome alterations 
ill the house, would it prevent them blooming next summer 
if I dug them up lor a week or so ?—W. J. Whaits. 

8288.—Removing: bulbs and tubers.— Is a gar¬ 
dener entitled to remove bulbs and tubers from his em¬ 
ployer's houses under the following circumstances? Ha 
has baen allowed to compete at shows and to retain all 
prize money, but some years ago one of the prizes was in 
Begonia tubere, which have since been grown in his em¬ 
ployer’s houses, and been exhibited and gained prizes: 
there are a few other Begonias whtoh he says he purchased 
■feme years ago without his employer’s knowledge, and 
now, when he is leaving his present situation, he withes to 
take all these Begonias away. Will eome reader of Gar- 
rising kindly give me the law or practice in such cases? 
Had the gardener purchased or got a prist of young Vines 
they would have been pretty well established by this time, 
and he oould not have taken them away, and the Begonia 
tubers have been cultivated and kept at my expense, and 
all prizes gained at my expense,—Jcsncs. 


6234. — Failure of Chrysanthemums. — My 
Chrysanthemums are this year a complete failure, and I am 
quite disgusted with them. Oan any readar of Gardzn- 
wo kindly tell me where the fault lies—whether it is in my 
treatment, or owing to peculiar weather ? I procured good, 
well-rooted plants in March and potted them on, and grew 
them with the greatest care, giving them a final potting in 
June, and bringing them inside early in October, when we 
had two froaty nights. Sinoe bousing them many have lost 
their bottom leaves and made new, weakly growth. Borne 
(notably the Japanese) are 7 feet and 8 feet high, with no 
of buds, and the incurved varieties, such as Mrs. 
Bundle, on which I have always depended, are poor things. 

I have fed them with weak sheep- manure-water for two 
months past.—8. G. J. 

6236.—Improving an old Apple-tree.—There ie 
an old Apple-tree in my garden, about which I am anxious 
to have eome advioe. It has been curiously trained, the 
shoots rising from the stem (3 feet from the ground) and 
going up clean and straight for a dozen feet, almost ae 1' the 
boughs had been trained round a barrel. The interior of the 
tree ie open. There are no buds or spurs near the ground; 
all the bloom is right on the top, and this seldom sets. 
The tree Ie healthy, and the fruit good. I have had posses¬ 
sion of the garden three years. The former tenant informed 
me that that the tree never bore. I partially root-pruned 
and well manured it, and have had a few Apples each year 
sinoe, but I want to get a further improvement. 8oll, 
heavy; subsoil, day. Garden subject to severe gales, so 
that the height of the tree is a great disadvantage. Other 
trees In the garden have vastly improved under similar 
treatment, but they were better trained.—C. F. A. 

6286. — Arrangement in a span-roofed srreen 
house.— Would “ J. O. C.” or “ Matt. Bramble ,T be kind 
enough to oblige me with their advioe ae to how I should 
prooeed Ailing a span-roofed greenhouse I am just about 
finishing, the size of which is 17 fest by 101 fsst, resting 
on a 2 feet 6-in. brick wall on the west side, and a 6 fast 
stone wall on the east side ? It is to be heated with a hot- 
water boiler and a 4-ln. flow and return pipe all round- 
60 feet of piping in ail. I have been advised to adopt 
the gravel-bed system for the staging, whioh I propose 
making two tiere on the west side and three on the east, 
with a fernery and aquarium on the north. I would 
prefer to have the satisfaction in growing most of the 
plants either from seed, cuttings, or very young plants. 

I am advised by eome persons to grow Clematis over the 
roof, by others Roses, and by others nothlog, as they 
argue it would spoil the light for the plants; but the 
advice of the above gentlemen, whose notes in Gardening 
are always interesting and instructive.— Moderatio. 

6287 . —Manures for a market garden.— On a 
^m.ii which has just been taken for one of my eons, 
there ie a garden of about 2 acres. It is about 800 yards 
from the sea, so the sail la very light, with a good deal of 
sand In it. It has been cultivated some years as a market 
garden. I do not, however, think much manure has been 
used for the last year or two, and after the crops of 
Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, Ac., were put in in the spring 
they and weeds have been allowed to grow rampantly with¬ 
out any attention till a week or two ago. I am going to 
have the soil turned over from end to end, a good graft 
deep. Should I be right In assuming that a good dressing 
of bone dust, guano. Peruvian, or flah, and soot (I do not 
know how much of this I can get handy) would be judicious, 


or any combination of these ? And, if eo, what should the 
proportion of each, and the quantity of the combination of 
all or any of them be per acre; and would it be best 
spread on the ground and dug in, or spread on the top 
afterwards and raked in? The ground is intended for 
growing vegetables, indoding some early Potatoes, the 
portion for whioh might require different treatment, or the 
crop might be too much above lnetead of under the ground. 
Would the foregoing manures, or any of them, be a good 
top-dressing for old Asparagus plants (of whioh we have 
nearly a quarter of an sore) next spring, when the manure 
with whioh we have just oovered the plants ie turned in ? 
The ground is full of weeds. We have got all out we oould, 
but tnere must still be a good many left in. Perhaps a 
dressing of pure salt would be better?—A Constant Reader 
6288.—Tomatoes for profit.— As an amateur grower 
of Tomatoes, 1 have found the artioles on them in the late 
issues of Gardening very interesting. I have but a short 
experience of growing this fruit in aoy quantity ; hut I 
have learnt something this last year, and I am anxious to 
learn more. I had about 150 plants in my vinery, 60 of 
each of the following sorts: Hathaway’s Exoelsior, Cali¬ 
fornian Perfection, and Hackwood Park, Of these three 
the last-named far exceeded the others in the amount of 
produce, and the fruit was also muoh larger in size. I am 
veiy sorry Idld not keepadistinot acoount of what each sort 
weighed out; the aggregate was, however, a little under 
400 lb. Now, this next year 1 intend to double, if not 
treble, the number of plants. I do not want to grow for 
the centre stage more than one sort, but I want that sort 
to be the very beet that oan be grown. Now, what Is the 
very best, taking into consideration weight of fruit, size, 
and flavour? For sale in this neighbourhood it is indis¬ 
pensable to have a large, smooth, round fruit, and 
Hackwood Park seems to answer all requirements; but If 
it can be improved upon I should like to know the name of 
a better cropper and a redder looking fruit. Is Perfection 
better? If so, is there any difficulty m getting seeds ? For 
the sides of the house, which has a stage all round it (it 
being a long span-roofed house, 90 by 20), I am promised 
seeds of a sort that does not grow tall, but, at the same 
time, is a heavy bearer of fruit. I do not know the name 
at the moment. Of course, the sides do not admit of such 
tall plants as the centre of the house. 1 may mention that 
I find the American petroleum casks an efficient and 
economical receptacle for the plants. They are strong, 
and far cheaper than pots. I can buy the casks here at 
2s. fid. each ; sawn in two, each tub holds four plants, 
making thus the first expense under 4d. each plant, 
whereas the pots, which only hold one, oost 18s. to £1 the 
dozen ; and the tube will last longer than pots, not being so 
easily broken. Perhaps *• B. C. R.” will kindly write again 
and give his experience, and an answer to my question ?— 
Shaldon. 
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To the following queries britf editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be aide to offer additional 
advice on the various subject** 

628J.—Planting Hepaticas (Geranium). — Plant 
in March in well-drained, deep loamy soil. It is necessary 
that the soil should be of a good depth, because 
Hepatioas send their roots down very muoh. A partially 
shady and sheltered position is the beet for them. 

6240.—Sweet Williams (S. W. S .).-Seed of these 
may be sown about the middle of July iu a shady part of 
the garden. When large enough, put out the plants where 
they are to bloom. In very wet weather they will some¬ 
times rot off, especially if the soil be badly drained. Tall- 
growing kinds require some support when flowering, or 
rough windy weather will soon break them down. 

6241 — Strawberries for succession (Fruit 
Amateur).—It you plant the following six kinds you can 
have a suooeesion of good Strawberries from June to Septem¬ 
ber : Vioomtene H6rioart de Thury, or Keen’s Seedling, 
President, Sir Charles Napier, Sir Joseph Paxton, and HUn 
Pine. They oome into use in the order named. The lad* 
named should be planted in a shady or north border. 

6242. — Rose-scented and Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums (y. F .).—'These succeed well In an ordinary green¬ 
house. The best soil for them is loam and leaf-mould, in 
about equal parte, with a little road or silver sand added. 
During summer they will grow well in the open air, and 
require liberal supplies of water; but in winter, unless they 
are in a warm temperature, the roots are best kept rather 
dry. 

6243. —Clematis Vlticella venosa (B. D. F.).- 
Thie ie one of the hardiest of Clematis, and one of the best 
for alimbtng over hedges, low shrube, Ac. Plants of a good 
size may be grown in tube or pots, and are excellent fer 
balcony decoration. Its flowers are of a reddlsh-purpls 
colour, and very freely produoed. It will grow in soy 
ordinary garden soil, provided it Is well drained. The beat 
time to plant ie now, or in the spring. 

6244. — Seedling: Pelargoniums (Qeranium).- 
It the young seedling plants are strong now and are not 
over-potted they should certainly flower next season. 

Do not stop them at all, and also be sure not to over- 
water in the winter months. With regard to the ohaaes 
of obtaining new varieties of value—that entirely depends 
upon what sort of seed was sown. If well saved from 
really good Boris, desirable variations may ooour in ths 
seedlings. 

6245. —Seakale (M. J. H.).— The coarse Cabbage 
like leaves and stalks ths 8eakale has produced this 
summer after forcing are quite natural, and what should 
always occur if the plants are healthy. The stronger the 
foliage in summer tne better the crowns will be for next 
season’s orop. The leaves should be allowed to deosy 
naturally, and then they may be bleared away, and ths 
crowns oan be oovered with a ooating of ooal-asbes to 
proteot them from severe frost. 

6246. — Unhealthy Rose-shoots (Bill). — Tbs 
shoots and leaves of Gloire de Dijon Rose sent were 
covered with mildew and green-fly. For tha former the 
beet remedy is to syringe freely with sulphide of 
potassium and water, mlzed in the proportions of j an ounce 
of the former to 1 gallon of the latter. For the green-fly 
syringe with Tobacoo-water. Some of th e strongest 
shoots may be shortened book a little now, but defer any 
other pruning until the month of March. 

6247. —A Pelargonium sport (S. B. J 

not an unusual thing for a Zonal Pelargonium to sport in 
the manner described. As to whether the yellow-leaved 
shoots in question are worth propagating can only be 
determined by comparison with other varieties of Pelar¬ 
goniums of a similar oolour. If the variation appeal* 
superior, then it might be worth while to projagtfs 
them. If you could get someone who knows Pelar¬ 
goniums well to look at the plant and advise you, it 
would be the beet plan of all. 

6248. —Unsatisfactory Fig-tree (J. H.).— The 
dirty appearance of the wood and leaves of the Fir- 
tree is no doubt caused by the presence of brown tosle 
with whioh it is evidently infested. It would be a 
good plan to paint the wood over with a dressing of 
Qlahurst Compound, following the directions given with 
it. As the tree In question does not bear fruit, probably 
it has too much root run, and these have got down into 
bad eoil. Lift the roots now and replant in a mixture of 
turfy loam and old mortar rubbish, and do not mix any 
manure with the soil. 

6249. — Propagating Seakale (B. E. B.),— Lift earns 
of the old plants In January, and trim off tne thong-like 
roots, leaving only the straight stem. Cut the thongs into 

4 in oh lengths, and plant them dose together in a bed of 
light eoil, oovering them over to a depth of 2 inches or 

5 inches. In March, or early in April, they will have 
commenced to grow, when they should be taken up and 
have all the buds rubbed off, exoept the strongest on the 
top of ths root, and be planted in threes in triangles, 
putting them about 6 inches apart, each set of plants being 
2 feet apart. The old plants from whioh the thongs have 
been out oan be planted In a box of soil in a warm cell, or 
similar plaoe, and eome good early Seakale should, in due 
82 ason, be forthcoming. 

6250. — Management of Vines (E Hicks).—Ho 
doubt the oause of the unsatisfactory' state of the recently- 
planted Vines is that you most foolishly pinched off all 
the leaves and also the tops of the shoots; had you let 
them alone, in all probability the Vines would have made 
satisfactory progress. The wonder is that with such 
treatment they are alive at all; and in all probability it 
would be best to root them out and plant others in the 
spring just as the buds are starting, and another season 
do not on any aooount pinch off any of the principal 
leaves. The lateral growth will require moderate stopping 
only, and in a general sense manage them exactly In the 
way which is recommended in Gardening from time to 


Our readers unit kindly re me m ber that ess are glad to 
receive lor engraving any sugges ti ve or beautiful photo* 
graphs of plants or garden swims, es p ec ial ly of g ardens of 
a picturesque character. 


6251.—Forcing Rhubarb (J. Pope). — Rhubarb 
oould be forced very well in a box in a warm green boose. 
The soil required may oonsist of any ordinary material, 
sooh as old potting soil, Ao. Put some rough m ate ri al 
in the bottom of box, whioh should have eome holes In to 
let out the water, and then on tills plaoe the roots, pack- 
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tog them in closely and filling in firmly with fine soil, 
lost leaving the crowns of the Rhubarb exposed. After all 
Is complete give a good watering with a rosed-pot to 
settle all down. If the box is placed under the stage 
near to the hot-wate pipes, and a mat or something 
similar is hung round it to cause darkness, exoellent 
Rhubarb will soon be produoed. Mitchell's Royal Albert 
and Hawke’s Champagne are excellent kinds for early 
foruing. 

6*62.—Largest flower in the world.—What is the 
name of the largest flower in the world, and where dose it 
grow I—Dolssra*. 

[Rafflesia Arnoldi, a nativs of Java and Sumatra, is 
mid to produce the larged jiowtrs of any known plant.— 
So.] _ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readere would remember that we 
do not antwer queries by poet, and that we eannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Headers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, eannot be 
answered in the fret number issued of Ur they are re- 


Hope.—The leaves eent have been badly infested with 

green-flv.- Saif.— The Azalea leaves are affected badly 

with thrlps and red spider.- C. II .—Holly berries are 

not injurious to birds.- Oaklea. —The Roses named are 

hardy.- R. G.— Apply to Messrs. James Veitoh k Sons, 

Royal Exotic Nurseries, King's-mad, Chelsea, Loudon, 

8.W.- A. W. Breary and G. E. C. -The bad state of 

the Chrysanthemums is, no doubt, owing to the wet and 

sunless summer.- A. Boyle .—Plant the Tea Roses from 

8 feet to 4 feet apart.- H. IP.—Get some good gardener 

to show you how to hud and graft—A Learner.— Have 
a valve fitted to start the hot-water off at will from the 

vinery.- T. X .—A good oil stove, if used so seldom, 

would not be injurious to the plants.- G. E. IP.—Please 

repeat query about killing bens ; cannot understand your 

meaning now.- H. Xtaholson.— Letter arrived, but no 

insects.- J. A. M.—A good truss of seedling Zonal 

Pelargonium, but In no way superior to many other well 
known kinds. _ 

NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Nfemee of plAnte. — Mrt. Burke. — l, Hellanttois 
muMfloras plenns; 2, Helianthus dlvaricatus; 8, Aster 

Novi-Belgi; 4, Double magenta Primrose.- R Whit - 

bourne ,—Chrysanthemum ooronarium.- Chae. Stratton. 

—1, Clethra alnifolia; 2, Lathyrue venoms: 3, Aster Novi. 

Belgi: 4, A. Novi-Belgi var. laevigata.- Y. B.— Common 

Horn-beam (Oarpinus Betulus).- George Cole.— 1 and 2, 

Cupressus Lawsoniana var.; 3, Thujopeis borealis; 4, Biota 

orientals.- Mrs. Burley.— 1. Pteris palmata; 2, Onoolea 

sensibilis.- W. if.—1, Aoalypha musaioa; 2, Abutilon 

Sellowiannm marmoratum; 3, Dieffenbachia Bansei.- 

A. R . B. — Gladwyn (Iris fatJdiasima). - C. B.— 

Cherry-pie is a oommon English name for Heliotropium. 

- Bellfield .—Doronioum austriacum.-P. C.—1, Aster 

amellns; 2, Flame-flower (Tropnolum speoioeum); 8, 

Doronicum austriacum ; 4, Clary (8alvia 8clarea).- H. 

Watencorth .—Probably Solanum marginatum.- T. Tim. 

—Send better specimens,- Ilia.— 1, Athyrium Filix- 

famine; 2, Lestrea Fillx-mas. cristate; 3, A crested form 
of Soolopsndrium vulgar®; 4, Sempervivum Haworthi. 

Names Of ftniits.— F. H.— Apple, London, or Five- 
crowned Pippin.- J. H. 0.— Pears: A, Marie Louise; 

B, Grosse Calebasse.- Geo. Norton.—Venn, but sped- 

mens so much out of oharaoter that we oanuot name them. 

- Mrs. Chambers.—Yean: 1, Marie Louise; 2, Doyenne 

du Comioe.- C. Pettifer. —Apples: 1, Emperor Alex. 

ander; 2, Ribeton Pippin.- L. P. Bamicott. —Applet, 


but quite shrivelled up. 


Catalogues received.— Ornamental Trees, Shrubs. 
Roses, Fruit-trees, Ac. The Liverpool Horticultural 
Company, The Vineyard Nurseries, Garston, near Liver¬ 
pool.- Forest Trees, Shrubs, Fruit-trees, Roses, Ac. 

W. 8mith and Son, 18, Market-street, and 1 and 8, Hadden- 

street, Aberdeen.- Novelties and Specialities in Plants. 

F. C. Heinemann, Erfurt, Prussia. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

6253. — Points of Hamburgh fowls.—Will 11 Dott¬ 
ing ’’ please tell me a few of the main points of spore bred 
sllver-penoil Hamburgh cockerel and hen ?—J. H. 

6254. — Long-eared rabbits.—Will some reader of 
Gasobnino kindly give me the name of the longest-eared 
breed of rabbits, and also the average length of their ears? 
—Lops. 

6256. — Breeding ducks.—I should like to ask 
" Boulting ” bis advice on the following matter. I have 
two duoks and one drake, and I should like to breed from 
them. I have only got a sms 11 tub, about 2 feet across, for 
water. Will that be enough to ensure the good health of 
the ducks ?—J. K. 

6256.—Keeping fowls.—I have a shed 15 feet long, 
10 feet wide, and 64 feet high (it is a wooden struoture, 
with no out-ran), which I purpose turning into a fowlhouse, 
Would someone kindly inform me wbat Is the most profit¬ 
able kinds of fowls to keep, and bow many should I keep 
in tbe house ?— John Rigos. 

6267.—Beet laying fowls.—Will “ Doulting’' kindly 
tell me the best breed of fowls to have for egg production 
only ? 1 do not oars about their beiDg first- rate table birds. 
I have been keeping during the last three or four years the 
eo oalled farmyard breed, also Brahmas and Plymouth 
Rocks, but the hens seem to ait very often, and thus are 
good deal of trouble.—G. E. W. 

6258.—Points of Leghorn fowls.—I have two white 
Leghorn oooks. One is 18 months old, much larger, aud 
has more yellowish feathers than the other. The latter is 
six months old, with perfect oomb, while the larger bird 
looks as If a pteoe bad been bitten out of the oomb. The 
question is, which is the most important point — rise, 
feathers, or oomb? Which shall I keepT—J, pTsTA, 


REPLIES. 

6136. —Chickens dying.—Ifc is difficult to 
account for the death of “ C. G.’s ” chickens, as 
no symptoms are mentioned. The weather is 
unsuitea just now for chicken rearing, and the 
time of year is unnatural. Except where 
chickens are required constantly for Able pur¬ 
poses they should not be hatched after Mid¬ 
summer, for late-hatched birds rarely pay for 
their keep. “ C. G.” should give his fowls a little 
sulphur in their food, and dust a little of it on 
their plnmage. He should also well whitewash j 
his fowl-houses and ooops, and insects will not 
trouble him.— Doulting. 

6134. —Brahma cockerel.—I should not, 
from choice, nse so young a stock bird early in 
tbe spring. The eggs obtained from the hens 
which run with him will, in all probability, he 
fertilised, hut the best chickens are not bred 
from birds which are not fully matured. 
If the oookerel be used, he should be mated 
with hens which are two years old—not with 
pullets hatched in 1888. — Doulting. 

6137. —Keeping fowls-W. D.” may 
keep from six to eight hens in his enclosure. 
These will he sufficient for house requirements, 
and will not he likely to destroy the Grass. I 
should select Andalusians, Minorcss, or Leghorns. 
All three breeds are non-sitters, and will thrive 
in confinement. I should purohase at once 
some pullets hatched last spring. These will 
soon begin to lay, and aupj >Jy “ W. D.” with 
eggs, if properly looked after, until next summer. 
It is possible that high prices may he asked for 
early-hatched pullets, but it should he remem¬ 
bered that the lowest-priced articles are not al¬ 
ways the cheapest. “ D. D.” will require no cock, 
as he should not attempt to breed.— Doulting. 

6135. —Boudan fowls. —These fowls are 
very suitable for anyone who has a good Grass 
ran at his disposal, especially when the situation 
is not too much exposed. They are neverthe¬ 
less hardy birds and none are more active. The 
chicks, when two or three days old, will wander 
a great distance from the coop in search of 
insects, Ac., and grow very fast. They make 
birds of very fair size, and are first-class table 
fowls. The hens are non-sitters, and the eras 
are white in colour. It is doubtful whether 
the Houdans lay so well now as formerly—too 
much attention having been given to the oolotur 
of the plnmage and other points. As “ Instones” 
is proLably aware, Houdans have mottled 
plumage, with large crests and beards; they are 
also five-toed, like Dorkings.— Doulting. 

BIRDS. 

Seeds for a green linnet. — The 
nature! food of the green lidnet are the 
berries of the Mountain Ash (Pyrus aucu- 
paria) and the seeds of the Sunflower. Very 
probably your bird is fresh caged, and in that 
case would not at first take to the seed you 
name. I should advise yon to try Hyde’s or 
Carter's mixed bird seed, and a few berries of 
the above. Give plenty of clean water and fresh 
gravel and occasionally a little green stuff, and 
your bird will do well— Walter Draper. 


DUTCH BULBS. 

Wholesale and direst tram, the grower*- 
SPECIAL CLEARANCE 8ALE. 

TTYACINTHS for glass or pot culture, superb 

H quality, large sized bulbs, unnamed, but colour* packed 
separately, Ineluding the following choice varieties. Whites : 
L'lnnocenre, Grandeur t Merveilie. Madame Van der Hoop, 
alba superbiasima, &o. Rkds : L’Oroameot de la Nature. 
Lord Macaulay, Homerus, Robert Steiger, do. BlubS: 
Blocksberg. Prince of Saxe Weimar, Marie, Mimosa, to. 
Prices. 50. 5e.: 100. 9s.; 500, 40s. 

HYACINTHS for pots or bedding pnrpoees, splendid bull* 
snorted, in numerous varieties of white, y-lfow, red, and 
blue shades. 50, 3s.; 100. 5e.; 600.22s 6d.; 1,000, 40s. ~ 

CROCUSES, assorted oolours In while, blue, striped, and 
yellow, MO. 2s. 6d.; 1,000 4s.; 5,000, 15s.; colours separate. 
Is. per 1 000 extra 

NARCISSUS, both single and double, to finest mixture, 
ineluding Orange, Phoenix (Eggs snd Bacon], Trampet major. 
Van Sion, Incomparable (Butter and Eggs), B(floras, Phea* 
sant’s-eye. Ac., 10U, 2e.; 250, 4s. 6d.; 5C0,8s.; 1,030,15s. Note 
these prices. 

JONQUILS, sweet-soented, and Oampernellee, same prioes 

POLVANT HU&-N ARCI8SU8, aswrted, including <Md 
Monarque and many other equally well-known soiSa, 54 ; 

100. 3s; 253, 6s.; 500, Us.; LOOO, 20s. « 

TULIPS, in splendid mixture. 100, 2s.; 250,4s; 500, 7s. 6d.; 
1,000.14*. A few lote only at these prices. 

SPIRA3A JAPONIC A, splendis clumps, 2 doc. 4s. fd., 
packed in boxes and sent per goods train at a nominal chargp. 

The above is absolutely the best value in tbe market, tod 
is offered subject to stock not being cleared. Address— 

J. G. CLARK, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 


6843.— Protecting a bee-hive.—Yes, the simplest 
way to pack bees warm and snug for tbe whiter Is to fill u; 
the hollow walls, and also between the division-boards ant 
hive sides, with loose cork-dust, ohaff, or sawdust, and 
cover the tope of tbs frames with throe or four thicknesses 
of carpet or sacking.—S. 8. G. 


URBMURUS HIMALAICUS. — Magnificent 

Al new hardy perennial, fully described in Gardxk, XXVI., 
p. 41. This fine plant is hardly known, as there are not in 
Britain more than a dozen blooming plants, which were first 
raised by advertiser. Splendid seed]Inc plants, offered at 4*., 
Ss., and f>\ >’ch, free.-Apply to JOHN J. SMYTH, Rath 
oouitey, Ballinaonna, Co. Cork. 


OAXIFRAGA CAMPOSII (Wallacei), as 

figured in Gardinino Illttstratcd, Nov. 10. Strong 
plants, 6d each, 6 for 2s.; or with Collection of 18 sorts hafdy 
Saxifrages and Seduma for rockeries and borders, 4s. M.— 
S. BROAD HEAD A SON, Nurserymen, Hipworth, Hudders¬ 
field._ 


TTERBACEOU8 CALCEOLARIAS, finest 

H Covert-garden strain, splendid plants. Is. 9d dot ; 
doz. for 3s. 3d. ; ditto. James’ Giant Prize, ?s. fid. dot. 
CINERARIAS, grand plants. Is 6d. do*, clearance price. 
PRIMP La8, red. white, or mixed. Is. 6d. doz.; extra strong, 
in or from single pote.2s. 3d .finest market strain. HONESTY, 
grand for winter deoorations, white, or purple, fi very strong 
plants la ad.; 12. 2s 3d. CANTERBURY BELLS, finest 
white, narale, and rose, 6 of each. Is. 3d.; 12 each 2a 3d, 


Geoife-lane Nursery, Lewisham, London, S.B. 


PLANTING SEASON. 

TP EE8 AND SHRUB8. — Rhododendrons, Conifers, 
Hedge Plants. Cltmbers, Ac. Our stock is unequalled, and 
those who intend to renovate their Gardena Shrubberies, and 
Avenues, or gentlemen intending to plant new Gardens, Ac., 
should not miss an offer like thia 
FORE8T TREES.—Chestnuts, Laburnums, Ash. Birch, 
Beech, Limes, Poplars, Sycamore, Ac.. 6s., 9s., and 12s. doa 
Flowering Thorns and numerous other Ornamental Tree*, 
9s., 12s., and 18a per doa Poplars for screens, to hide un¬ 
sightly objeots; grand trees ; all hsichU to 24 feet; very 
cheap. Conifers In variety for planting, 6s., 9s„ and 17s. doa ; 
ditto, for window boxes and potting, for porchea Ac., 4s. off. 
and 6s. doz.; Rhododendrons, splendid sorts to name (scarlet, 
white, pink, Ac.), 18a and 24s. doz.; Laurela Aucu baa Rho¬ 
dodendron ponticum, and other evergreena 6s., 9a, and 12s 
doa; Hardy Heatha 3a do*.; other American Plants in 
variety, 4s. and 6s. doa ; deciduous flowering shruba such as 
Weigela, Mock Orange, Guelder Rose. Spinoza Ac., only 4g. 
doz. Hardy Climbera to bide unsightly objects, to train over 
arboura trdlisee, Ac., only 6 p. doa Irish Ivy, 3s. and 4s. doa. 
Lovely Clematis, Is. each, 10s. 6d. doz. 

Oval-leaved Privet, splendid bushea 2s., 3s., and 4s. doa 
Thinner plants for hedges, 6s.« 8a, and 10*, M0. Ikora 
Quicks, 16s., 21s.. and 25a 1,000. T 

We oan strongly reoommend all thane as wMl fnmMbwfand 
hardily grown, our Nursery being well exposed. 1 

Send for Catalogue.—'WM. CLIBRAN A SON, OldflWd 
Nur sery. Altrinch a m; 10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester. 

PJHRY8ANTHEMUMS, Large Bushy Plants, 
v established in pota most have from f 0 to 100 buds on, fine 
for decoration, cut flowers, and show, packed free, 6s. doa, 
mixed: all the beet sorts grown. Beautiful leaf Begonias, 
3, I s. 3d . , fr ee.—T URNER, Thatto-hwath. St Helena 

QNOWDROP BULBS, Double and Single, 
O 140, la Sd.; 1.000. 7a Lent Daffodil Bulba 120, la: LQBO, 
6a, carriage paid.—B RACEGIRDLE, Stramongate, Kendal . 

TARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, double »r 

U single. 130. la 6d.; 1,000, 9a Daffodil Bulbs. 190, 
la 3d.; 1,000, 6a Mixed Crocuses, in various oolongs, 
100, la 6d.: 1,000,11s. Nsrcissus Bulbs, yellow, 3 doa,2a vL, 
carriage p*i<L-J. HARRISON. Fellside Kendal. 

Ton ornamental and flowering 

■LvU SHRUBS AND CONIFERS, height, 1 to 3 ft, to 
include Cupressus jnniperus, Pinus, Abiea Enonymua Thuja. 
Laurestinua Ac., 8a. 6d ; 50 for 5a, carriage paid.—HENKY 
A CO . Amersham, Bucks. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FLOWERING 

SHRUBS, to includs Golden and other Rctlnosporaa 
Golden Euonymus Golden Privet, Thnjopsis, Cupressus juni- 
perus, Berberis, Abies, Ac., 9 Inches to 7| ft; 19s 6d : 50 for 
7a, carriage paid.—HENRY A CO.. Amersham, Bncka 


100 , 


T ILIUM AURATUM, from 8 to 12 inches 

■LI round, 9d. and Is. eaoh: laodfolium, rubrum, and roseqm, 
7s. doz.; album, Is. each, 10s. 6d. doa : longiflorum, 4a fd. 
doa, 6d. each; Harrisi, Is. eaoh, 10a doa; oandidum, Id. 
each, 2s. doz.; all large flowering bulbs. 

TUBEROSES, AMERICAN PEARL, 2s. dot, 

A extra large, 3s. doz. 

TILY OF THE VALLEY. — Best Berlin 

AJ Crowns for forcing, 5a 100. 

gPIRASA JAPONIC A, strong clumps, 4s. doe. 

JJEUTZIA GRACILIS, strong plants, 8s. doz. 
JJEST SEAKALE for FORCING, 15s. 100. 

XL BARKER * CO, Growers, Trainman* Boston. 
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TRI8 SUSIANA.—See last week's illustration, 
A grand bulbs. 3, Is. 6d . ; 6, 2s. 3d.; 12, 3s. 9cL, post free.— 
SHEPPARD, Seedsman, Hounslow._ 

pARNATION, CRIMSON CLOVE, extra 

LI strong transplanted layers, 3e. doz.; 6 Is. 9d , poet frea— 
S HEPPARD, Seedsman, Hounslow Middlesex, _ 

TIKLPHINIUMS, large clumps, planted now 
Af produce grand flowering plants next season, 6, la fid., 
post frea—SHEPPARD. Seedsman. Hounslow 

OPIR.EA JAPONIC A, grand clumps, 4s. do* ; 
^ 6, 2s. fid . poet free, or 3d. each on raiL—8HEPPARD, 
S eedsman, Hounslow. _ ,, 

TROUBLE VIOLETS for winter blooming, 

Af grand dumps. Neapolitan, blue. Comte Brana, white, 
2 b. 6d. doz.; 3s. 9d doz post free. Double Holly hocks. 
doz, post free.—SHEPPARD^Seedsman. H ounslow. . 

pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, Is. dozfin, 

Vi fncluding Wm. Holmes. Vierge Japonaiae, Mrs. Pitcktr. 
List ftoa-J. HOPKJNBON, Spriug-bauk, 
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BULBS, SPECIAL OFFER 

GOOD NAMED HYACINTHS. 4 rod, 4 white, 4 blue, Is. 6d. 
dot., 10e 100, suitable for pots or glasses. Beet quality 
bedding Hyacinths, equal quantities rod. white, and blue, 
Is. dog , 7s. 100: second quality, 5*. per 100 
FHBA8ANT-EYE NARCISSUS, 2s. 100; ornatus. 3a. 6d 100. 

b® st named aorta, in mixture, 

6d. dor., 3s. 6d. per 100. 

fine white, blue, striped, yellow, 6d. per 100, 

4s. 1,000. 

SNOWDROPS, iriant double, eery floe, 2s. 100 

GLADIOLI OOLVILLEI ALBA, pure white. 6s. per 100: 
brenchleyensis, 1st sue, 5s. ICO; 2nd size. 3e.; 3rd size, 2s. 6d. 
Money returned if goods do not give satisfaction. 

Send sample order 

F. J. DUNSTER, 

Nurseryman and Floral Commission Agent, 

Ladypool Road and Bull Ring Market, 

_BIRMINGHAM. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

The largest, most complete, and profusely 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FERNS 

erer published, containing over 120 Illustrations and much 
valuable practical information on the cultivation of Ferns. 4c 
One ShiUing and B.xpence. post free. Smaller Catalogue of 
over 1,300 8pecies and Varieties free on application. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

SALE, MAN0HE8TER. 


SPRING-FLOWERING PUNTS 

For a Gay Garden. 

Here again another wonderful offer to our friends.—Wall¬ 
flowers. Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, Myorotis (Forget- 
me-not), Silene, Arabia, Alyssum, Aubrietia, Daisies (red and 
white); all well grown, transplanted stuff, and very hardy; 

per doz., 6s. per 100. 8eedlings, from seed beds. Is. 1(>0. 
Primroses, our extra fine strain of lovely colours, mixed; bed¬ 
ding Pansies and Violas, separate oolours, Is. 6d. doz., 8s. 100. 
A beautiful show Is made in any garden with a selection of 
above. Now is the time to plant. 

WM. CLIBRAN & BON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham: 

10 and 12 Market street, Manchester. 


irnon# fruit trees 

uLlluL V & ROSE TREES. 

Carriage Paid. Packed Gratia. An immense stook of 
strong, healthy, well-rooted trees. Before ordering be sure 

M M - Joa,fuA “ 

CORDONS A SPECIALITY. 

Rom wonderfully cheap. The finest that money can buy 

W ALLFLOWERS.—Imported doable, mixed 

J f oolours, 12, Is. 6d.; 25, 2s. 6d.; 50, 4s. fid., free. Wall¬ 
flowers, blood-red, Harbinger, and dwarf Goiden 25 Is 6d • 50 

2s. 3d.; 100,3s. 9d„ free.-CASBON 4 OO.Sfielfpeto^;”: 



■RJICOTIANA AFFINIS, sweet-scented, Bou- 

t: white flowers, strong plants for winter bloom 

6, Is. 6d ; 12.2 s 9d., free.-CA SBQN 4 CO , Mlllfield.Peterboro. 1 

"DOSTAL BOXES for Plants, Flowers, &c • 

Wood Trays for sowing seed, striking cuttings, &c Cheapest 
•u* ® am P l0 with Price List, free 6 stamps.—CA8BON 4 

CO., Box Maker s, Mill field W orks, Peterborough. 

PERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE, CORN- 

X . WALL, and Somerset.—Instruction book for making 
fctei ^ o b ^ bed 30 Ixxfi- 

50,000 ON OWN ROOTS.—Strong 

« V. tra ff- ti 1 ^tding ▼Arietios, 4s. 6d. dozen; 
1' ‘ °* r ^ **^®1, Gloire, Red Gloire, France, 

Carricre, Mslma W Falcot, 4o. List free 6 Grand Rose? 
very strong 4a 6d., car. paid-Hon. E. Gifford. Her Majesty! 
Perles des Jardins, W. A. Richardson, Etoile deL*on. Marfe 
£°® €8 v ext,a strong, selected, fa. do»en, car 
aid—M Nisi, Belle Lyonnaise, Devoniensis. Etoile de Lyon, 
ranee, Fisher Holmes. Gloire, Merveille de Lym, 4c Roses 
wonderfullr cheap. 3 feet high, 6s. dozen, 8. 3a., car. p»ld^ 
Boule de Nejge, Vibert Carr.bre, Hopper, Gloire. Prince O 
de Rohan, Merveille de Lyon, Edinburgh, 4c List free 
7 HARbY CLIMBERS—Clematis^ Jasmines?* Cotoneas- 
ters. Honeysuckles, all different, Is. 91; 6 Tritoma Uvaria. 2a 
Ampelopsis. 2s 6d.; 6 


j oBjuiiueo, o vanegatea Ampelopsis, 2s 6d • B 

Honeysuckles, 3 varieties. Is. 6d.: 12 choice Maidendiiir 
Ferns. 2s. 6d. • 12 large Irish Ivies, is. Bd. ; 6 Deutzia gracilis 
1 r fid.; 2 Clematis mon’ana. 2 C. Flammnla, 1 Lanuginosa' 
2s. 6d.,car. paid.—F. BATEMAN. Weston Nursery. Clevedon' 

50,000 ^?? E ? H , A1R I’ERNS.-Frond,; 

frond. iV# 9 to 12 inches long. 6 plants, 1*., fr»e. 4 doz 
Fer^y. 1 / free » ?°„ x Chrysanthemums and Maidenhair 

It h!LI “- Pe “' 21 M Th«to.b“Jh; 



BULB8 FROM HOLLAND. 

Sales every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, in 
large and small lets, to suit all buyers. 

MR- J- C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC 

TION at his Great Rooms, 38, KiDg-street, Covent- 
garden, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, at Half- 
past Twelve o'olock precisely each day, first class oonsign 
men to of Hyacinths. iTulips, Crocuses, and other Bulbs, ar¬ 
riving dally from well-known farms in Holland. 

On view mornings of Sale and Catalogues had. 


PENCE NURSERY. 

Within ten minutes' walk of three railway stations on 
L. B. 4 8. C. R.. and L. 0. 4 D. R. 

IM’R- w. LEVENS is instructed to SELL by 

„ TJ - AUCTION on the premises, as above, on Saturday, 
November 21, 1888, and following Saturday, at 11 for li 
o'clock, about 1,500 Standard and Dwarf Roses, 15,000 Ever¬ 
green Shrubs, of the usual varieties (including very fine 
Aucubasl; Fruit and Forest Trees, quantity of white, pink, 
and scarlet Pseonlee, 4c. The whole are well-rooted and 
adapted for immediate planting. 

May be viewed any day previous to the sale. Purchasers 
will be allowed one month to clear their lots. Catalogue* on 
the premises, and of the Auctioneer, Railway-bridge, Becken- 
ham, Kent._ 


TO FRUIT GROWERS.-On offer at the 

■“ Quarry Farm, Bardon Hill, Dear Leicester. A quantity 
of short, useful Raspberry Canes (red), would divide up into 
many thousand plants. There are 35 rows, covering about 
2| acres. Prioe for the lot on rail at Barden Hill-station to be 
sent to J. B. ELLIS, The Gynsills, near Leicester. Offers by 
the thousand will be considered if the lot is not «*ispos>d of. 


10 ROSE TREES ON OWN ROOTS.-The 

test money oan buy; correctly named ; fine for exhibi¬ 
tion. Two year old plants, a few dozen to spare at 5s. 6d. 
dozen. Very fine strong plants of Deutzia gracilis for forcing, 
6 large plants, 4s.. all free.-GARDENER Erfurt House, 
Warwick-road, Banbury. 


AA7 ALLFLOWERS.—Golden King and Blood- 

f° r .A"-;. 18 Per 100, free. Postal ordsrs.- 

8AMUEL GREEN, Florist. Romiley, near OA — 1 - A 


r Stockport. 


C CHOICE FERNS, Aapleninm Triohom&nes 

inclsum, Scolopendrium cristulatum, Polystichum Seto- 
sum, Lattrea Filix-mas cristata, Athyrium Edwardsi. Asple- 
2T2> ,0 S t D niia, ^ 08t free ‘ **• M - Satisfaction guaranteed — 


8. CROPPER, 1 


Fern Nursery, Grotton, near Oldham. 


•"PODEA PELLUCIDA, 15 fronds 20 inches 

No. 1 Loughboro’ Boiler, good as new, 35s. 
—A8KK W, Borrowdale Hotel, Keswick. 


T AURUSTINUS, beautiful plants, 1 to li feet, 

3s. per doz.—LEWIS 4 BON, Nurserymen. Newtown 


THREE MARECHAL NIEL, three Gloire 

/■ d® 5M°n. and other good Rosea for 5s. 6d.-LEWIS 
4 SON, Nurserymen, Newtown. Malvern. 


MARCISSI.—Clearance offer.—12 Grand Mon- 

tl 12 Q u ®ea, Victoria, 12 Staten Oeneral, 21 SoM-1 

d Or. 21 Iocomparabilis, 50 Van SIod. 50 Oampernelli, 50 
M i £* lf Quantity, 4g. Any two 
lots. 2s 6d. All warranted good bulbs of best quality. Csr- 
riage free.—W. MAYO, Perry Barr, Birmingham. 


ONOWDROP BULBS, Double and Single, 120, 

7* I*- 8d.; 1.000, 9s. Lent Daffodil Bulbs, 100. Is • 

1,000,7a, oarriage paid.-ROBT. BELL l Beezon-Une. if 


■RICHARD SMITH A CO. beg to announoe 

that they are constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
rupply any lady or gentleman with parttoolare.ho.-8t. Jiho 1 . 
Itnnwrlw. Womxluw 

SUBSTITUTE for CLASSY 

“ Unbreakable and Durable/’ 

For Ganlen Frames, Chrysanthemum-houses, Greenhouses, and 
Ferneries. In sheets, 10 ft. by 4 ft. Guaranteed improved plant 
development under shade of " Wire Wove Roofing (Patented)' 
Adapted for Tents, Screens, ani outdoor as well as indoor 
shading purposes. Roof of Royal Aquarium, Westminster 
entirely covered with thismaterial —TRANSPARENT WLRH 
WOVE ROOFING Go., LTD., 184, Queen Victoriaitreet 
1 CRYSTAL PAL4CE 

Horticultural Wobkn, 
We defy competition for 
Cheap Greenhouses, 
combined with good mate¬ 
rials and workmanship. 

Send /or Ill»*lratr<l Cntatoyu* 
and TrutlmouiaU frrt. 

Hayward A Co., 

80, Fox berry-road, Brootl ey 



GLASS 


GLASS 


8 /-p« 100it,i«o*.)J|(j| 5 j, gsg \l%\ti 

l^hre, Ms., Oxford Ochre, 24s. Green, 16s. Black, 16s. per 

! rom rr^ 8d Ar? er VuU Price Lis 

on ‘Pphcation to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 
96. Bishopsgate Street Within. London. e!c ' 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 
OR WINDOW BORDER 8HOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE , 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

Q. H. WITH , F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very remarkable disooveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

J AKEMAW A CARVER, Printer*. Hereford. 


P^RCE , *|lAfS i Y^C,‘ 

tural Works Hollo way-rose 


forth London Hortloul- 
-road, London. N. 


Cumber lights, 6 ft. by 4 ft, 2 «. 

tion fn'r^nlnKvi oach A : „ carrl ffie P«id on six. Special quota- 
-8M , TT&Rr?v t MTr «Q«tUF cheap State want?. 

.JwKff Horticultural Builder, 39, Talbot. 


d C. STEVEHS, HORTICULTURAL 

ROoS^ IB M T iri 10, ^ NATURAL HI8TORY 8ALE 
llSSilTSO 88, ^ , iS r A^aP OT ® nt ^* rdei1 ' ^ nd on. Estab- 
o?awli«iion or^)rt 0eVlj PTW7 OM * lo * ueB 



Greenhouses for Everybody. 

THE LITTLE OEMS 

The talk of everybody i 
Lean-to 65s., Span-roof, 75s., 
oarriage paid within ten 
miles. Our Prize Medal 
Span-roof, Greenhouse, 15 ft. 
by 10 ft. carriage paid, 
£12. Lights, unglazed, 6 ft. 
by4 ft., 4a. 6d., glazed, IQs. 
Half-glazed Doors, Sashes, 
and Sash-bars. 4c., lowest 

¥ rices. Our Price List, with 
eetimonials, two stamps.— 
OGDEN 4 Co., Alexandra 
Palace Horticultural Works, 

Wrw* rjrenn T w-tn rl on V 

Patent CH AM PIO N Boilers 

UNEQUALLED IN THE WORLD 

Burns GA8 or OIL. 

Send one stamp for postage of Illustrated Catalogue. 

CHA8/T00PE Si CO., Stepney-square, London, E. 

PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, &o. 

Peat of first-rate quality, suitable for 

ORCHIDS. RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS, HEATH8, FERNS, 

and other choioe Plants, FOR SALE, In any quantity, a 
moderate prices, either by the sack or by the yard. Also first- 
rate PEAT-MOULD. — For printed particulars apply D. 
CAMERON, Forester, Mount Mascal Estate, North Cray, 
Foot’s Cray. Kent. 


GLASS. HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Free on Rail in London, packages included. 

15oz., 100ft. 21oz.. 100ft. 15oz., 200ft. 21oz . 200ft. 
4ths .. 9s. 6d. .. 13s. .. 18s. «d. .. 25s. 6d. 

3rd*i .. 11a. .. 14s. 6d. .. 21a. 6<L .. 28a. 6d. 

.. , ,The following is a list of sizes always In stock 
10 by 8,12 by 9,12 by 10. 14 by 10. 16 by li 18 by 12, 20 by 12, 
_ ?0 by 16, 20 by 18 

r ? e caso8 of glass for cutting up, sizes averaging 54in. by 
36in , m 15oz., at lid per foot, and in 2loz. at ljd. per foot. 
Glass cut to any size at a slight advance on the above price* 
Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
*£® refor e Quality of gloss and packing is guaranteed. 

All Glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be 
in sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, Id per lb. 

D ''------ special 



Digitized b 1 


Made in superior earthernware, 14 in. long, 64 in. deep, and 
6Jn. wide. Iatids, 2f in. from the top, is a perforated mov¬ 
able falsa bottom, upon which the soil for cuttings or seeds is 
placed, the lower half being filled with water, which is re¬ 
plenished when required through the funnel. It fits evenly on 
4-In. hot-water pipes, and will be found a simple aod effectual 
moan* of utilising • hem to r propagating purpose*. With tl e 
false bott'm removed It ft rms an efftotive vapor’s ir Pric i 
3s. each. Six carriage and package free to any station in Great 
Britain on reoeiDt of P.O. for £1 Is. Sole makers * patentee*, 
T. PASOALL 4 8Q N, Sout h Norw ood Pottery, Su rrey, ELK. 

WARM VOUR CONSERVA¬ 
TORY WITH THE 

“SHREWSBURY ” 
OIL STOVE. 

Burns 20 houre without attention, 
at a cost of 2d. 

Price 28s. 6d. 

G. SHREWSBURY. 112. New- 
gate street, London, E.O. 

L ERS {oil err J H CauCtM. 

Cfh btrilut, c^aJoLXaj 

kouMd aJ&uuJttfrue 

_ Gwoc^<X>uQ St f i&ib 

MAT TO OUR READERS .—In ordering goods 
f rom these pages, or in making enquiries, readers will 
confer a favour by stating that the advertisement teas 
seen in GA RDEMNG ILL USTRA TKD. Our desire is 
to publish the advertisements of trustworthy houses only. 
The name and address of the sender of each order should 
be written legibly. Delay and disappointment are often- 

frcm 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

AN AMATEUR’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
During the last three yean I have tried in pots 
or borden about 160 varieties, selected from the 
several sections with a view to ascertain their 
capabilities of beauty under such rough and 
ready treatment as an amateur with limited 
leisure and many other floral ambitions can 
afford. In making my selections, I chose the 
sorts which I had seen recommended as the best 
for such a purpose. I have had to conclude, 
much to my regret, that there are none worth 
the trouble of growing to flower out-of-doors in 
these latitudes, except the very earliest, known 
as the summer-flowering, and a few Pompons 
among the later varieties. The former con¬ 
stitute a very valuable section, and one 
worthy of much more attention than it has 
yet received. Except the Michaelmas Daisies 
(a good collection of which, well massed, and 
relieved and supported by suitable evergreen 
shnibs, such as Rhododendrons, is a glorious 
thine), there is, perhaps, no plant so capable of 
making the garden beautiful late in the year; 
yet the varieties of this section are compara¬ 
tively few, and the very ease with which they 
may be grown seems to lead to the neglect of 
them. It is also much to be regretted that more 
trouble has not been taken to develop the 
weather-resisting qualities of the late Pompons. 
Those specimens which one sees at shows are for 
the moat part unsatisfactory, their beauty and 
vigour all ruined by want of air and excess of 
warmth (which this section seems to feel more 
quickly than the others), and, as these housed 
and deteriorated plants are the chief avail¬ 
able means of getting enttings, it is not 
to be wondered at if the attempt to grow them 
out-of-doors is often unsuccessful. I have some- 


spring. Another variety that has done admirably 
with me is Rose Travanna, a pink and white 
Pompon. A plant of it before me to-day 
(18 Nov.) carries more than 120 blossoms, packed 
along its branches as close as Cherries on a stick. 
Even for indoor use I consider it best to grow 
the plants without pots till they have to be put 
under cover. So treated they cost much less 
labour, and do not so fatally answer to a little 
neglect as when grown in pots all summer. If 
tall plants are required cuttings should be taken 
now (or as soon as they can be had) and grown 
on in a cold frame or house till the end of 
Maroh or beginning of April, by which time I 
like to get them planted out. If carefully lifted 
in the autumn, after having been cut round with 
a spade a week or ten days before, they will not 
suffer. If the plants are wanted dwarf, the old 
roots should he planted out early and encou¬ 
raged to make strong shoots, the ends of which, 
out off and planted in the summer, will quickly 
root, and will flower as early as those struck now, 
though they will not be capable of carrying so 
many and so large flowers. To make good 
bushy specimens several plants may be put in 
one large pot. Chrysanthemums should be 
grown in a deep and fairly rich loam, and have 
abundance of water in dry weather, with a dose 
of liquid-manure once or twice a-week. For 
making the manure-water I have found nothing 
to equal Peruvian guano, though soot is of value 
in deepening the colour of the foliage. Fish 
guano, to whioh most flowers and vegetables 
answer so rapidly, seems of little or no use to 
Chrysanthemums. The best aspect for those 
intended to remain out-of-doors is one sheltered 
from the east and south-east, where, if they get 
frosted at night, they will have time to thaw 
gradually before the sun’s rays strike them. 
Essex-road , Enfield . Wm. Simmons. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM JOTTINGS. 


times seen in cottage gardens large clumps of 
late Pompons covered with flowers, and evidently 
having stood for many years in the same posi¬ 
tion. It is from these a start should be made. 
I intend to collect a few this season, and would 
be glad to know of any good reliable sorts of 
which cuttings are to be had. As yet my expe¬ 
rience has been limited to named varieties ob¬ 
tained from “ the trade,” and I have not been 
even partly satisfied with any hnt one or two 
tight little yellows. I do not consider that any 
of the later Japanese (to say nothing of the 
still more difficult incurved) section are worth 
the trouble and risk of growing, unless one has 
the means of putting them under glass in Sep¬ 
tember. Even then many of them are not worth 
a busy man’s time. . Those whioh excel alike 
in vigour and in quality and quantity of blossom 
are not so many as the catalogues try to 4 make 
one believe. Among the most satisfactory I 
have found Elaine (white) and James Salter 
(pink). The latter I allow to develop all its 
buds, and the result is six or seven large 
cataracts of blossom, each truss being in appear¬ 
ance a single irregular bloom, supported on 
several short stalks. Last year I had a lovely 
specimen grown thus ; and this season one grown 
from a sucker of it has been similar in habit 
and floriferousness, but of -a pure white colour, 
which I hope may ret ain oott ai i n off- 


I think one’s first impression on inspecting any 
of the numerous Chrysanthemum shows — at 
any rate those in and near London—this season 
is one of disappointment. The flowers, taken on 
the average, are not up to their usual standard 
of excellence, wanting in size and, in some 
cases, in colour as well, while imperfect centres 
and other faults are only too common. Some of 
the blooms have been really magnificent, how¬ 
ever, hut these are the exception, and must 
have been produced either under unusually 
favourable conditions or else by the expenditure 
of a really wonderful amount of skill and care. 
This state of things is, of course, easily accounted 
for by the wet, cold, and sunless summer we 
had, for every tyro in Chrysanthemum culture 
knows that well-matured or ripened wood is an 
absolute necessity for the production of fine 
flowers. If the growth made is not properly 
solidified—and in this sunshine is the first ana 
greatest agent—the flowers must he defective in 
some point, and the wonder I think is not 
that the usual run of flowers is inferior, hut 
that they are as good as they are, taking into 
consideration the unprecedently unfavourable 
season. To my mind, indeed, the comparative 
excellence of the autumn queen of flowers this 
season points conclusively to the fact that the 
cultivation of this charming and popular family 
of plants is yearly attracting more and more 


attention—that more care, pains, and skill are 
bestowed upon them now than ever before. An 
old idea of mine—viz., that in brightness and 
general effectiveness the 

Incurved varieties are far inferior to the 
Japanese kinds, becomes more and more con¬ 
firmed each year. The individual blooms of the 
incurved section, when really well grown, are 
certainly very beautiful, hut in a mass for 
grouping, or, indeed, for any kind of decoration, 
they seem to he nowhere beside the modern 
Japanese kinds. These last are being improved 
in colour and in variety and beauty oi form 
every year, while the incurves appear to remain 
at a standstill. Many of the competitive and 
other groups, even at the smaller local or 
suburban shows, have been triumphs of art—as 
near perfection, in some cases, as it is possible 
to be. Grouping is evidently fast becoming a 
science, and some of the “ arrangements ” I have 
lately seen, whether of Chrysanthemums alone 
or when intermixed with Palms, Ferns, and 
other fine-foli&ged plants, have been well-nigh 
unsurpassable. Bat where are all the large 

Specimen plants that used to form such an 
attraction at shows ten or twenty yean ago 
gone to ? Some object to these, I am aware; 
but I know of nothing more beautiful than a 
really well-crown example of, say, Mrs. G. 
Bundle or Mrs. Dixon, some 6 feet high and as 
much through, not twisted and tied and con¬ 
torted out of all natural form, hut carefully 
trained and tied out, each stem as straight as 
an arrow, and carrying its three to five good 
blooms. 1 have seen Buch plants, globular- 
bushy in shape, carrying from 200 to 300 good 
blooms, and perfectly natural withal, and should 
very much like to do so again. Standards, if 
not too much contorted about the head, are very 
effective; but the flattened pancake form, as 
well as the over-trained balloon-shaped speci¬ 
mens, I do not think any person of taste could 
admire. 

New varieties. —These, in the Japanese 
class especially, may he numbered by scores, if 
not hundreds; but not one in a dozen are found 
to be worth growing the second year. In the 
stands of cut blooms the same old varieties are 
found over and over again, with very little 
alteration. A splendid new white Japanese is, 
however, to be found in Avalanche, a huge and 
very full flower, somewhat after the style of 
Mdlle. Lacroix, but decidedly finer. Mrs. F. 
Percy and Mrs. G. Wright—the latter a lovely 
ivory-white flower, which gained a first-class 
certificate—are two of the finest whites of recent 
introduction. Manuel Postulata is an exquisite 
flower, the colour being white, shaded with 
lilac; and Mdme. Louise Leroy another fine 
white, with an ivory tint. Sarah Owen, golden- 
bronze, shaded with rose colour, is a magnificent 
flower, very large, and the petals very broad, 
and nearly straight. Etoile de Lyon, a lovely 
blush-ooloured flower, with orange centre, and 
flat petals, is worthy of extended cultivation; 
and Mona. Bernard (Amaranth) is also very fine. 
Edouard Audiguier is now well known as a first- 
class exhibition flower, but a true crimson sport 
from this, very deep and rich in colour, has now 
been secured ; it is called Mrs. W. Walters. 
Ralph Brocklebank is a golden form of Meg 
Merrilies, and will constitute a fine addition to 
the late-flowering group. 0. Orchard, one of 
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the finest of the introductions of 1887,. is 
frequently met with among the winning 
collections.__ B. C. R. 

6234.— Failure of Chrysanthemums. 
—I grow 150 varieties of this plant, and have 
been a fairly successful cultivator for many 
years, winning many first prizes, and this year 
have to record a very similar experience to 
«‘S. G. J.” It is the weather that has much 
to do with the failure, as about half my plants 
are similar to those alluded to in this query. 
The other half have now buds as large as Peas 
in some cases, and will not be in flower for 
about six weeks. We must put up with an 
occasional failure, and look forward to better 
things next year.—J. D. E. 

6227.—Treatment of old Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—it is not to be wondered at that an 
“ Amateur’s ” plants are a comparative failure, 
when he finds “ this rearing of plants from cut¬ 
tings a great labour,” and he wants to know how 
to get the best flowers with least labour. If the 
plants are grown in pots, they should be propa¬ 
gated annually from cuttings, or by taking 
suckers from around the base of the old Btems 
with some roots attached ; these are less trouble 
than cuttings. For planting out-of-doors old 
plants will do very well. No amateur can be 
successful in cultivating any class of plants 
unless he takes sufficient interest in them to 
make the work of attending to them a labour of 
love.—J. D. E. 


HISTORY OF THE AURICULA. 

“ A . Farmer ” asks for a history of the Auricula, 
but to give a full history of this plant would re¬ 
quire a very long article, and might not be 
appreciated by the general readers of Garden¬ 
ing. The Auricula is a very old garden flower, 
which in the estimation of some adds greatly to 
its value. There are two distinct sections of 
the Auricula—the show or edged varieties, and 
the alpines. The parent of the show Auricula 
has undoubtedly been proved to be the Primula 
Auricula of the European Alps. It has yellow 
flowers, with a white-powdered centre, and the 
leaves are also usually dusted with a white 
powder. Who brought it into cultivation no 
one can tell, but it is not mentioned in Turner’s 
44 Herball ” (1548), and fifteen years later it was 
cultivated and well known, as Matthiolus men¬ 
tions it in 1563. A few vears later (1570) a reli¬ 
gious persecution caused many of the working- 
class population of the Netherlands to leave 
their native country and to settle in England, 
and it is supposed that they brought with them 
varieties oi the garden Auricula. Later, 
Gerarde and Parkinson wrote about the. Auri¬ 
cula—indeed, the last-named author, in his 
44 Theater of Plants,” published in 1640, describes 
26 varieties; and by this time varieties with 
purple, crimson, and blue flowers had been pro¬ 
duced. It is supposed that the purple colour 
in the show Auricula has been produced from 
Primula venusta—an alpine plant also, but 
supposed to be a natural hybrid from Primula 
Auricula, so that, after all, the true primal 
source of the Auricula is from the yellow P. 
Auricula. The true-edged flowers, as we have 
them now, were not known until about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. In 1757 
three edged varieties are stated to have been in 
cultivation—Pott’s Eclipse, Rule Arbiter, and 
Hortaine. More than a hundred years ago— 
that is, in 1785—Grime’s Privateer and Popple- 
well’s Conqueror were in cultivation, and these, 
being still grown, link the past history of the 
Auricula to the present, and permit us to make 
comparisons between them, and I need not say 
greatly in favour of the modern flowers. 

The alpine Auricula claims a distinct 
parentage, and is doubtless the offspring of P. 
pubescens, and it was evidently introduced to 
gardens at a later period. Clusius gives us the 
best information about this plant in his 
44 Rariorum Plantarum Historia.” While ad¬ 
mitting that varieties of P. Auricula, which he 
terms 44 Auricula ursi,” were freely cultivated in 
Belgian gardens before this date, he states that 
he himself introduced P. pubescens, which he 
also figures and describes as Auricula ursi 2, 
We may, therefore, fairly assume that the pro. 
genitor of the edged Auricula was cultivated in 
England 330 years ago, and that the earliest date 
of P. pubescens being' cultivated a b all was by 
Clusius in 1582, i ir w«^ r^ d thalt t£at gentle¬ 


man sent to his friend, Van der Dilft, plants of 
P. pubescens, and in the year 1664 cultivated 
forms of P. pubescens were known in Eng¬ 
land. The plant was not much thought of 
until Mr. Charles Turner, of Slough, about 
thirty years ago took the alpine Aurioula 
under his protecting care, and the best varieties 
at present in cultivation have been placed in 
commerce from that celebrated emporium of 
florist’s flowers. I need not say more at present 
on the ancient or modem history of the 
Auricula, except to state, as my firm belief, 
that the progress made in the raising of new 
varieties has been greater during the last ten 
years than in any previous quarter of a century 
in the history of the plant. It takes long to 
work up a sufficient quantity of plants of any 
one variety, the propagation by offsets being 
very slow, and no other way of increase is 
known. But in time every really good variety 
that has been raised will find its way into cul¬ 
tivation. J- Douglas. 

HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


HARDY FOLIAGE FOR ROOM 
DECORATION. 

At some of the Chrysanthemum shows at about 
this season of the year, 1 have noted very pretty 
stands for house decoration in winter made u" 
of hardy, and generally coloured, foliage, set o! 
by means of black, red, yellow, and white 
berries, a few pieces of Grass, and, perhaps, 
hardy Ferns. 1 have been assured that the 
material of such a stand will keep bright and 
fresh for two or three weeks, while the cost to 
even anyone without a garden would be but 
trifling. In one case, I remember hardy flowers 
were introduced with good effect, but as there 
are thousands of gardens which do not yield any 
at this time of year, they should not, as a rule, 
be looked for in these stands. The foliage may 
be that of the Turkey Oak, Berberis Aquifolium, 
Bramble, or indeed of any kind that would look 

{ (leasing, including pieces of variegated and fine- 
eaved Conifers. The best berries are those of 
Privet, Dewberry, Holly, red and yellow— 
indeed, of any kind that being carefully 
preserved are at once obtainable and orna¬ 
mental. Very pretty for this purpose would be 
some of the coloured Grasses imported so largely 
from Russia, but they should not be used in 
bunches as sold, but rather be pulled to pieces, 
and a few heads employed at a time to give life 
and freshness, the rest being carefully preserved 
for future use. Stands decked with choice flowers 
and rare Ferns are no doubt very attractive. at 
all times, but we see so much of these during 
the summer months that one turns from them 
at this time of the year with a feeling of relief to 
the unpretentious, yet pretty and certainly 
seasonable, Btands of hardy leafage, &c. Few 
may now find flowers for the purpose, but 
almost all may get leaves and berries; and thus 
it is hoped that flower stands in rooms may not 
be empty just now when they might be fitly 
employed, as is here indicated. D. 


DRYING FERN FRONDS. 

Fern fronds may be dried so as to retain their 
colour by the process generally practised for 
preparingherbarium specimens of most plant?; 
m fact, Ferns give very little trouble in this 
respect, if well-ripened fronds are selected, as 
they dry so much quicker than most plants, 
owing to the thin papery nature of their leaves. 
The following instructions will, if carefully 
attended to, lead to the desired results. First, 
procure drying paper, which should be thick 
and unglazed and of a soft texture. Blotting- 
paper would answer very well, or any other paper 
that will absorb moisture quickly. The most 
convenient size is 12 inches by 12 inches. 
Between every layer of fronds from four to six 
sheets of paper will be necessary, and, if quan¬ 
tities are to be dried, a thin board should be 
placed between about every dozen layers of 
leaveB, so as to equalise the pressure. The 
fronds should be placed face downwards on the 
lower paper, and the top layer should be placed 
upon them. In this manner the pinnae are kept 
flat and in their natural position. On the top 
of the pile a weight of about 50 lb. should be 
placed. The top board should be about I inch 
thick, so as to bear this weight without bending. 
A bag filled with sand is as handy a weight as 


anything. The warmer the room in which the 
drying is done the quicker the specimens will 
dry. In 24 hours after putting in the fronds 
they should be transferred to dry paper, and be 
again changed in about 48 hours. About three 
changes will be found enough for most Ferns. In 
Changing the paper, care must be taken 
not to injure the pinnae, and should the fronds 
be very delicate the top paper should be re¬ 
moved, the dry placed over the frond, and then 
the papers turned upside down. By this means 
the fronds are transferred without being dis¬ 
turbed or injured. When perfectly dry, the 
fronds should be gummed on to sheets of white 
paper, a mixture of gum arabic and gum-traga- 
cinth being the most suitable, and these may be 
procured from any chemist. The frond should 
be laid face downwards on a sheet of paper, and 
the back gently gummed over with a soft brush. 
Then place it in position on the mounting 
paper, and press it gently with a soft 
cloth rolled up so as to form a pad. Any loose 
or stiff pieces may be kept in position by gum¬ 
ming a narrow strip of paper over them. If for 
botanical or comparing purposes, the underside 
of the frond should be shown, or, better still, a 
small frond showing the arrangement of the 
spores might be dried along with the perfect 
frond and gummed on to the mounting paper 
face downwards. The arrangement of the spores 
is as important in the classification of Ferns as 
flowers are in that of flowering plants. . Care 
should always be taken to label the specimens 
as they are gathered. B. 

ROSES. 

YELLOW BANKSIAN ROSE. 
Although the white Rose that Robert Brown 
named in honour of Lady Banks was introduced 
twenty yeara earlier, it was not till 1827 that 
the yellow Banksian Rose was brought to 
England from China. It quickly became an 
established favourite, and, in spite of the lapse 
of more than half a century, still occupies a 
prominent position in general esteem, for it 
makes a charming climber, able, under favour¬ 
able circumstances, to cover the side of a house 
and to provide a profusion of its clusters 
of miniature yellow flowers. It is, unfortu¬ 
nately, not absolutely hardy, but if it be planted 
on its own roots, even if there should come a 
winter so unusually severe as to kill the tree 
down to the ground line, it will then be almost 
certain to break up again from below. In a climate 
like that of the Isle of Wight, however, the 
yellow Banksian luxuriates, and when the young 
growths have not been injured by late spring 
frosts, the display of bloom observable on some 
of the houses there is magnificent. With flowers 
resembling nothing so mucn as yellow double 
Cherry blossom, and with shining deep-green 
leaves of three or five leaflets, there is no 
more distinct and characteristic Rose, nor is 
there any whose flowers collectively make so 
telling an effect, while individually so dainty and 
so delicate. 

The yellow Banksian is a sun-loving plant, 
and may be better cultivated in an abnormally 
hot and dry situation than in one at all habitually 
shady or damp, and it also makes a fine subject 
where it can have plenty of room in a Rose 
house, with some growers making a favourite 
stock on which to work Marshal Niel under 
glass. It used to be sometimes said that to get 
the yellow Banksian to blossom freely it was 
necessary to cut out all the strong growths, 
leaving only the twiggy shoots to flower; but 
this is not the case, except where the wood is not 
fully ripened owing to a lack of exposure to 
the sunshine. If this Rose be grown in a 
suitable situation, as on a south wall, where its 
long shootB may be thoroughly matured, its 
immense floriferousness will be very conspicuous, 
affording an abundant supply of straw-yellow 
flowers, delightful for cuttings, and making a 
display which is not approached by any other 
Rose of anything like its colour. G. 


6212.— Rose Her Majesty.—This Rose 
is not a free flowering one, and I think never 
will be. The style of growth is a good indica¬ 
tion of this. The plant in question would 
evidently flower more freely in a few years if it 
were only lightly pruned, by which 1 mean only 
the strongest shoots should be cut back to half 
their length; but then the flowers would be 
small in size. The failure evidently arises from 
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not pruning close enough. Next spring cut all 
the young Bhoots back to tho second bud y and 
then a few large blooms may be expected, but, 
according to my experience of this Rose, not 
many of them.—J. C. C. 


TEA ROSE JEAN DUCHER. 

It being yet in good time to plant Roses, it is 
well to call attention to the merits of one 
of the beat of all the Tea Roses, Jean 
liucher, one of the greatest gains of the lace 
successful raiser whose name it bears, and 
sent out by his widow Mdme. Ducher in 1874, is 
unquestionably one of the beat six non-climbing 
Tea-scented Roses. Indeed, exhibitors generally 
consider it to be Ducher’s chef-d'rruvrt, and how 
much this means will be realised when it is 
borne in mind that the moiety of the selected 
half dozen most valuable Teas almost invariably 
consists of that raiser's seedlings; for few 
growers, in picking out the rix best and most 


and some of their portraits were secured. The 
plants, which grow completely in the open and 
quite unsheltered from cold winds, were 
pruned right down to the ground during 
the first few days of April and soon broke 
strongly, appearing to make better headway 
through the chilly spring than many Hybrid 
Perpetuals. It was anticipated that the 
blooming would have been late, but in spite 
of all pains to fix the day for taking the photo 
graphs so as to catch in perfection the finest 
flowers, the burning sunshine of the previous 
week rendered, after all, June 20th too late for 
the handsomest of .lean Ducher. A few of the 
earliest flowers, though very large, were some¬ 
what rough, owing to the moBt forward growths 
having been caught by spring frost; and while 
waiting for better finished blooms the sudden 
hot weather forced them on and off so rapidly— 
no shading of any kind being practised—that 
only young and medium-sized flowers were 
available. 



Tea Rose Jean Ducher. Engraved from a photograph. 


reliable Teas, would fail to include Anna 
Olivier, Jean Ducher, and Marie Van Houtte, 
even if they were not admirers of Innocente 
Pirola ; and beautiful and in every way admir¬ 
able as are the first and third, the individual 
flowers of Jean Ducher are even finer. 

The photograph from which the accompany¬ 
ing engraving was executed on June 26, 1887, 
from a flower grown at Sunningdale, Merits. By 
the date mentioned all the finest blooms were 
past, so that the example shown, and which is 
represented exactly life-size, is not a particularly 
large one \ but it is quite characteristic, and 
gives a fair idea of the erect, somewhat pointed, 
full flower, with the conspicuous venation and 
gracefully recurved margins of its petals. An 
immense number of blooms were produced last 
June of some dwarf plants on Brier cutting 
stocks that were planted on a piece of sandy 
ground in November, 188g: and the plants thus 
being thoroughly establiiheH b* the sun mer of 
1 887, this flowers then xerq lyiuft i i iQfsPtgter, 


Jean Ducher at its best, however, is one of 
the finest and handsomest of the Teas ; large, 
without coarseness, full without rotundity, erect 
and firm-stemmed, yet most graceful in form. 
Indeed, this is one of its chief recommendations 
as a desirable Rose in the garden—that owing to 
its sturdy growth every flower is well displayed 
and held up to be admired, instead of hanging 
pendulous and but half seen. It is a good 
grower and hardy, makes a handsome, bushy 
plant, is immensely free-flowering, and a 
thorough autumnal. Its deep orange-yellow 
colour is better developed in a cooler season 
than that of 1887 was, as in very hot weather 
the rosy shade in the flower becomes more 
predominant; but in all its varying and 
mingled tints of rose, buff, tawny yellow, and 
orange it is always attractive ; and taking 
it all round for habit, vigour, freedom, form, 
and colour, there are few Tea-scented Roses as 
yet that can be said to surpass Jean Ducher. 

G. 


TWO GOOD ROSES. 

pREFirr Limbouro is a beautiful dark-crimson 
Rose, and may be confidently recommended 
for inclusion among the best of its colour for 
making an effective display in the garden. 
Although sent out by Margottin fils in 
1878, this Rose has not yet obtained anything 
like the general cultivation that it deserves. 
It is very vigorous, and quickly makes a large 
branching bush, while the flowers are well 
carried on the plant and are freely produced 
both in summer and autumn. The variety is, 
moreover, one of the few dark-crimson Roses 
that makes a really handsome standard, only, 
on account of its branching habit, care must be 
taken that the head does not get broken down 
by snow in winter. 

Blanche Moreau is so infinitely the best 
white Moss Rose, that it is incomprehensible 
why it 1 b not more universally grown. Un¬ 
like some Moss varieties, it makes a hand¬ 
some plant which never fails annually to 
produce a profusion of beautifully-formed buds, 
hardly less graceful than those of the common 

S ink sort, whose pure-white petals are half 
idden by their veil of delicate, brown-tinted 
Moss. In fact, if anyone requiring an abundant 
supply of Moss Rose-buds were to plant largely 
these three sorts, the common pink, Blanche 
Moreau, and Little Gem (a charming miniature 
form), no other varieties would be necessary, 
considering it is impossible to grow better than 
the best. 


(1207.— Roses near Liverpool.— Reine 
Marie Henrietta is the most likely of the Roses 
you mention to do well in your case. Marcehal 
Niel, I should say, would be doubtful; the other 
two are too tender to be reliable. Why not 
select Gloire de Dijon (fawn colour) and Ches- 
hunt Hybrid (dark red) ? Aim tie Vibert is a 
good climbing white Rose. I presume you want 
them for the open air; if so, the four I named 
will answer your purpose. You may plant them 
at once.—J. C. C. 


6219 —Tea Roses in a cool green 
house. —Were it my case, I should prefer the 
roots of the Roses in the imi^e border. There 
is autlicient breadth in the border, but you do 
not mention the depth. If the border is 2£ feet 
to 3 feet deep, you may safely plant them in¬ 
side ; if not, you had better make a good border 
outside, and bring them through an opening in 
the wall.—J. C. C. 

6205.—Cutting down a Safrano Rose. 
—There is a certain amount of risk attending 
the cutting down of Roses when the wood has 
become old and hard ; they sometimes die under 
the operation. If I had such a case to deal with 
I should unnail all the growth from the wall, 
and cut out all the small spray like shoots, and 
then bring the old branches down the best way 
I could, bo as to cover as much of the lower 
portion of the wall as possible. To do so it 
might be necessary to twist them about a little, 
and to cross and recroas some of the shoots, 
which when done might perhaps offend some 
over-sensitive taste for correct training, but I 
should not care a bit about that. My aim would 
be to get all the Roses I could from a given 
space and in the shortest time, and 1 know I 
should succeed by adopting the plan I suggest. 
If you take my advice do the work at once, but 
do it carefully, so as not to injure the growth, 
or you may cut the branches down at once to 
within 2 feet of the ground. The plant may or 
may not break into growth again. The younger 
the plant the more chance of its surviving the 
treatment.—J. C. C. 


-—• IVUOtB, A3 

you do not want your Roses to flower until 
April you should plunge the pots to their rims 
in a bed of coal-ashes or soil in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion in the open, and allow them to remain there 
until early in February, when they may be taken 
to the greenhouse, and in the event of very 
severe frost they may be taken indoors earlier. 
With regard to theother Roses mentioned, if they 
are carefully moved it would not prevent their 
flowering next year altogether, but they would 
be later, and the number of flowers would in all 
probability be considerably redneed.—J. C. C. 

0214 -Roeee for a wooden trellis- Belle Lyon- 
nalse li too tender for the poeitionitooeupiee, which ie the 
cause of the eteme beoominsr bare of folia#*- Souvenir d’un 
Ami is of the same character. Honors might possibly do 
better, but I should prefer to rely on Gloire de Dijon or 
Aim4e Vibert for rich a draughty poeitlojs.W. C. C. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from December 
1st to December 8th . 

Repotted Lilies of various kinds. Including an return, 
spedoeum, Ac., also potted a reoently purchased lot of the 
Bermuda Lily Harris!. I have many of the hardy Lilies in 
pote, and find them well adapted fordeoorating a dry, light 
conservatory in spring and early summer. Potted a lot of 
Freesia bulbs for suooeasional flowering, eight bulbs in a 
6-inoh pot, using light rich soil, draining the pote well, as 
Freesias like a good deal of water. Potted Tuberoses, one 
bulb in eaoh 6-lnoh pot, plunging them in Coooa-nut-fibre 
under the stage in the intermediate-house for the present, 
but in a position where water will not fall on them. Moved 
a number of pots of Riohardia esthiopica to the early vinery 
to oome on for blooming shortly after Christmas. Mulched 
newly-planted fruit-trees. The pruning and training of 
fruit-trees Is being pushed forward on every fine day, but 
I do not believe in standing out in the wet, nor yet during 
frosty weather, and what 1 should not like to do myself I 
do not set others to do, and in this respect consideration 
for others is not thrown away. I always endeavour in 
pruning Plum and Aprioot-trees to lay in as much young 
wood as can be done without crowding. The natural 
fruit-spurs which form on the young wood lie close to the 
wall, and are less likely to suffer in frosty weather when in 
blossom. 1 have, during the past week, been lifting and 
replanting a number of young Peach and Nectarine-trees 
on south wall. 1 always like to do this about the third 
year after planting, as then all roots which have developed 
a tendency to run deep into the border oan be brought 
back before any harm has been done. A little fresh loamy 
•oil is placed around them, and the surface mulched. The 
pruning of these trees will not be done till the blossom- 
buds are mere advanced; indeed, when the roots are kept 
near the surface the young wood ripens up to the point, 
and very little shortening is required till the wall is 
oovered. The branches will be trained 6 inches apart. 
Planted patches of the hardy Anemones on a sbelvingbank 
in the rockery. The double and single-flowered white 
(nemorosa) and the single blue (apennina) are planted 
in alternate groups. Moved a number of Christmas Roses 
in pots into the early Peach-house. The flowers oome dean 
and of a pure white under glass when only a little fire-heat 
is used. The strong-growing variety (grandiflora) blooms 
earlier than the type, and is altogether very superior to it. 
Shifted on Cinerarias. I have a low pit with a hot-water 
pipe round it, where they suooeed admirably till the 
blooming season, when they are moved to the conserva¬ 
tory. The old Coronilla glauca is very full of blossom 
now, as is also Cytisus raoemoeus. These are grown in 
large numbers ; they are so easy to manage, and no kind 
of hard usage seems to hurt them. Watered Violets in 
frames. The soil was getting dry, and 1 took the oppor¬ 
tunity to give them a little stimulant by putting a oouple 
of ounces of Clay’s manure into eaoh large pot of water. 
A pitful of Marie Louise is nicely in blossom, and the 
flowers are of large size. Pinched the laterals off the 
Cucumbers one leaf beyond the fruit. No further ex¬ 
tension permitted, exoept in the ease of the leaders. 
Poured half-a-dozen large pots of manure-water in the 
rubble beneath the bed. I find this plan of moistening the 
bottom of the bed very effectual Put more roots of Sea- 
kale and Rhubarb into the Mushroom-house. Trained hardy 
creepers on walls. 


Greenhouse. 
Chrysanthemums.— The all but unlimited number 
of varieties of Chrysanthemum that now exist is such as 
to make it necessary for amateurs to note whilst the 
season of flowering is on the merits of the various sorts 
they have grown with a view to only retaining the best. 
It is well to remember that the out flowers that are exhi¬ 
bited at the shows, though often large in size and perfect 
In form, are nevertheless oaloulated to mislead those who 
see, but have not grown, the varieties in question. The 
plants that produce these immense blooms are often not 
allowed to carry more than from one to three flowers each, 
all the energies of plants that have had the most careful 
attention paid them for twelve months being oonoentrated 
into the production of a flower or two; ami, what is of 
equal importance tor those to know who grow their plants 
with the object of getting the best possible results is, that 
many of these show kinds cannot be made to perfect more 
than a limited number of blooms. Consequent on this, it 
is better to grow sorts that have smaller flowers, if less per- 
ieot in shape aooording to the exhibitor’s standard of excel¬ 
lence. Many of the old varieties with reflexed petals 
now discarded are much better deserving of a place where 
kinds that will make a good display in the greenhouse or 
to provide a plentiful supply of cut blooms is the object. 
After deciding what sorts are to be grown, it is best to see 
about getting the cuttings in, as there are several advan¬ 
tages in carrying out the propagation early. When the 
cuttings are not struck until spring they require to be put 
In heat, the effect of whioh is that it makes the leaves soft 
and thin in texture, so that there is much difficulty in 
keeping those about the base of the plants in a healthy 
oonditlon until the blooming is over, when the cuttings 
are put in during the present month, nothing more than a 
cool greenhouse temperature is necessary for them, as, if 
only they are kept dose, moderately moist, and out of the 
reaoh of frost, they will make roots. The cuttings are best 
struck in little pots, according as the plants are to be 
grown, one or two together. Use stout, Bhort jointed 
•hoots; when the cuttings have been drawn up and are 
weak it is difficult to make them into good plants. They 
should be placed where they will have enough light. The 
pots must be stood on moisture-holding material, such as 
line ooal-ashes or sand; keep the material damp. An 
ordinary hand-light will answer for oonflning them. Give 
no more air than is found necessary to prevent the leaves 
flagging. Ordinary loam, about two parts to one of leaf- 
mould, both finely sifted, and one part sand, is suitable for 
striking them in. See that the cuttings are free from 
aphides, as, if only a few of the insects are present, they 
will do much injury in little time. 

Hardy herbaceous plants for forcing.—Die¬ 
lytra BjpectabUis.— This is one of the best hardy plants 
for forcing, but it will not bear being hurried with 
too muoh heat, neither should an attempt 1 e made to get 
It iirto bloom early In the winer. 0* -it Mon his the right 


time to have it in flower. Medium-sized masses, such as 
have been grown from small bits in about two years, are 
best for potting, as, if those that are larger and older are 
used, they will have long, fleshy roots that cannot be got 
into pots of moderate sIzb. There is a white variety of 
the plant, but it is not so good as the common old 
sort. 

Spiraea (Hoteia) japonica.— This is more used 
for forcing than, perhaps, any other fibrous-rooted herba¬ 
ceous plant. It will bear more heat than many hardy 
subjeots, provided the plants are stood close to the glass, 
where they are under the influence of as muoh light as can 
be given them. Plants that after being forced two years 
sinoe were divided and planted out in the spring following, 
and have sinoe made two summers’ growth, will be in a 
condition for taking up and potting. Kept near the glass 
is the way advised, they will stand a temperature of 
60 degs. In the night. 

8. palmata.— In this we have a muoh stronger and 
larger-growing species. It bears bright, pale-orimson 
flowers, that are very effective for greenhouse or room 
decoration. They are not so wall adapted for using in a 
out state as those of 8. japonic* Strong dumps should 
be used that will produce several spikes of bloom. They 
will require larger pots than 8. japonica. In the oase of 
both, pots that are large enough to admit the clumps 
without shaking too much of the ball away should be 
used, as if the roots are much disturbed .it will interfere 
with the blooming. 

Solomon’s Seal.— This old-fashioned Convallaria* 
though not so showy as some things, is, from the eleganoe 
of its habit, effective either when used in a out state, or 
when the flowers are allowed to remain on the plant. It 
foroes well, but does not like to be pushed on to flower so 
early as its near relative the Lily of the Valley, neither 
will it bear so much heat. In selecting roots for forcing 
choose such as are strong and have been grown where 
they have had enough light, and have not been im¬ 
poverished by the presence of the roots of trees or shrubs, 
otherwise the work will be likely to end in the production 
of more leaves than flowers. 

Christmas Bose.— The best varieties of this plant 
produce flowers little inferior to those of Eucharis ama- 
zonioa, and when bloomed under glass the flowers oome 
larger than when they are exposed to the open air. It is 
one of the earliest to bloom of all winter-flowering plants, 
requiring no more than greenhouse warmth to have it in 
flower atChristmas. In potting the dumps do not remove 
too much of the soil, with the intention of getting them in 
pots that are not large enough, or many of the flowers 
already fast pushing up will most likely refuse to move 
afterwards. Where a good stock of the plants exists in 
the shape of large manes, handlights may be put over a 

E ortion of them ; oovered In this way the flowers will be 
ept dean and free from the dirt with whioh they get dis¬ 
figured during heavy rains. Old plants that have been 
well grown will often produoe from 60 to 80 flowers in this 
way, ooming in in suooenion for several weeks. In the event 
of frosty weather mats, Fern, or litter of some kind should 
be put over the lights. 

Tiitonlaa.—These fine autumn-flowering plants will 
now have done blooming, and should have less water, so 
as to induce a state of rest. In doing this it is best not to 
allow the soil to get too dry, but simply whilst both root 
and top-growth is dormant to keep it in a half dry condi¬ 
tion. The plants are quite hardy ; nevertheless, when 
grown in pots they should be kept out of the reaoh of 
frost. If room in the greenhouse is not plentiful the pots 
may be plunged in ashes in a odd frame which, during 
frost, may have enough litter put over the glass and 
round the sides to keep the soil within the pots from con¬ 
gealing. 

Schizoetylis coccinea.— This is another hardy 
plant that amateurs would find very useful for growing In 
pots, for though it will bear our winters out-of-doors its 
season of blooming is so late that the flowers generally get 
so disfigured with frost as to be of little use. Plants that 
have been grown on through the summer in pots, or that 
were taken from the open ground and put in pots before 
the bloom stems appeared, will be very nicely in flower. 
They are very effective in the greenhouse; their erect 
spikes of bright red flowers have a distinot appearance, 
and associate well with those of other things that happen 
to be in bloom. Where greenhouse room is an object the 
plants can be kept in a cold frame, giving them air freely 
m mild weather, and covering with mats if frosty. 

Asparagus.—These charming greenhouse climbers, 
when they are strong, keep on flowering for a long time, 
more or less lengthened in accordance with the time the 
growth of the plants is finished The blooming will, in most 
cases, be about over now. Advantage should be taken of 
this to give them a good cleaning. They are often affected 
by scale and thrips; and if these are let to get to a head, 
particularly the last-named, they do a deal of harm, as 
they make the leaves lose their vitality before the proper 
time. If the whole of the shoots can be taken down from 
the supports, the best plan is to immerse them for an hour 
or so in a solution of moderately strong insecticide. By 
doing this, and sponging the leaves carefully afterwards, 
the pests may be got rid of. 

Thomas Bjum 


Outdoor Garden. 

The brightest flower in the outdoor garden at the present 
time is the 8ternbergia lutea; the golden. Amaryllis-like 
blossoms just topping the green leaves form a charming 
group, whioh everybody possessing a garden should have. 
This is a good season for extending the rockery or fernery 
to get it ready for planting in the spring. I like the 
syBtem of grouping the different families as muoh as 
possible by themselves, as then any whioh require special 
treatment can have it. The groups or patches need not all 
be of the same size, and some plants are so well adapted 
for single specimens that it would be a pity to group them 
to any great extent. But the effectiveness of most planes 
is increased when seen in dumps of several together. 
Stones on the eurfaoe are not an absolute necessity for the 
culture of either Ferns or alpines: they make the situation 
more piotureeque if judiciously used, but many of the 
plants will grow as well without them. 1 say this because 
many are deterred from growing a collection of alpines or 
Ferns by entertaining erroneous ideas about what consti¬ 
tutes an alpine garden or fernery. Shelving banks oovered 


18 inches deep with good soil may be had or created every 
where, and it is possible to make very pretty positions for 
Ferns and alpines, and sheltering groups of shrubs in a 
place where stones are difficult to obtain. Look over 
rooted cuttings of Pansies in cold frames, and remove 
decaying leaves. Ventilate freely, and stir the surface of 
the soil with a pointed stiok. Carnations in frames must 
have abundant ventilation night and day. Herbaoeous 
borders that have not been disturbed for several years 
should have the plants lifted and laid in temporarily whilst 
the borders are manured and trenched over. I always, in 
doing such work, leave the replanting till spring, as the 
borders benefit so muoh from a winter's exposure. Ever¬ 
green shrubs may be pruned now with the knife to ensure 
symmetry. 

Fruit Garden. 


Peaches and Nectarines should be planted now to get the 
roots well established before Christmas. Large trees may 
be moved without the loss of a orop if the work is done 
oarefully. New houses may be filled with good-sized trees 
from the walls, if any such exist. The best kinds for a 
euooeeston are Alexander, Waterloo, Royal George, 
Noblesse, Dymond, and Walburton Admirable. Good 
Nectarines will be found in Humboldt, Lord Napier, Pine- 
Apple, and Pitmaaton Orange. A limestone soil is best for 
Peaches, and if there is a deficiency of lime work in some 
old plaster or lime rubble. In damp, oold districts elevate 
the borders, and top drees with rich mulchings in hot 
summers to feed the roots near the surface, and keep them 
there. The best late dessert Plum is Coe’s Golden Drop. 
The blue Imperatrioe is also a useful fruit at this season. 
Those who plant for profit should not neglect Riven’ Early 
Proliflo ana the Victoria. Plant Aprioote in oold districts 
against buildings rather than open walls; the former are 
wanner, and the trees usually do well upon them. Plant 
Morello Cherries on north walls. The Morello Cherry, like 
the Peaoh, bean on the young wood, and in pruning plenty 
of young shoots must be left, though it is a mistake to 
crowd too muoh. In pruning Apples and Pears at this 
season pieoes suitable for grafts should be preserved, and 
in the case of bush fruits cuttings for the propagation of 
young bushes should be selected and laid in till an oppor¬ 
tunity comes to prepare them for planting. Cuttings 
and prunings of fruit-trees, and any old trees which are 
condemned, may be utilised for burning rubbish, to which 
lumps of day may be added to create a good heap of oom- 
post for top dressing and other purposes. Clean and 
top-dress beds of Strawberries. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Late Tomatoes are always valuable, and those fruits 
whioh are now set will ripen in succession, in a temperature 
of 60 degs. or 60 degs. all the winter, or at least till the end 
of February; indeed, I have gathered fruits of Criterion, 
whioh is one of the best winter kinds, ail through the 
season, till the fruits had beoome plentiful on young plants 
In May and June. Those who wish to begin early In ttaa 
year may sow seeds in a genial temperature now, and as 
soon as the young plants oome through the soil move the 
pans to a shelf near the glass to harden the stems, and as 
soon as large enough to handle prick off singly into small 
pots, and grow them in the full light near the glass to keep 
them strong and sturdy. Look over stores of roots and 
remove everything in the nature of decay. Take up some 
of the largest Turnips at the approaoh of frost, and keep 
them in a cool place. They will keep well if the bulbs are 
buried in the soil, with the tops sticking out. Open a 
narrow trench, one spit deep, place the bulbs therein, and 
return the soiL Cover the July-sown Early Horn Carrots 
if the weather oomes severe with dry Fern, litter, or 
8pruoe branches. A very little protection will keep out 
frost, as the tops of the plants furnish a good deal of shelter. 
The forcing-ground will now be In an aodve state. The 
only limit to the supply of Seakale, Asparagus, and Rhu¬ 
barb will be the stock of prepared roots and the fermenting 
materials to form the forcing-beds. Asparagus may be 
forced in small quantities in shallow baskets or boxes, the 
roots being paoked closely together on a base of manure, 
and oovered with light soil and plaoed in a warm forcing- 
house. Seakale ana Rhubarb will foroe in like manner, 
only 8eakale must be blanched, and, therefore, darknesB is 
an absolute necessity. A barrel, sawn through the middle, 
one-half planted with Seakale roots and the other half 
placet' over, If they fit olosely, will make a good forcing 
apparatus, if set in a warm house where the temperature is 
about 60 degs. to 66 degs. and made genial with moisture. 
Beetroot must not be exposed to frost, or its flavour will 
suffer. Peas and Beans may be sown now on a south border. 

E. Hobday. 


* Work In the Town Garden. 

The leaves having all fallen, and having been swept up 
and removed, the borders lightly forked over, bulbs 
planted, and Dahlias and other tender roots lifted and 
stored away, there is little to be done out-of-doors for the 
present. In oountry plaoes trees and shrubs may still be 
planted; but, as I have stated more than once previously, 
where the air is laden with smoke to any extent suoh 
work is far better deferred until the spring, April being 
muoh the best mouth in the year for planting this class of 
subject in towns. In the outer suburbs of the metro¬ 
polis, or lu small oountry towns, planting may bs done in 
the autumn, and under suoh droumstanoes it is really s 
matter of indifference whether such work be done in the 
fall or the spring-time. In suoh a case I should be guided 
as muoh by the nature of the soil as anything; if light and 
dry plant in autumn, if damp or heavy leave it to the 
spring. In the greenhouse some of the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums are now faded, or rapidly going off. As 
the house is almoet sure to be crowded just now, such 
should be out dowu to within a few inobes of the soil, and, 
if possible, removed to a oold frame or pit, so as to allow 
the later-blooming kinds to be spread out a little, as well 
as very likely benefit other things as well. Overcrowding 
at this season is almost unavoidable where there is only 
the one house, but this should be remedied as soon as 
possible; besides, the outtings always oome so muoh 
stronger when the plants are out down and plaoed dose 
to the glass, and, other things being equal, the stronger 
the outtings the finer will the plants be. Cuttings of the 
large-flowering varieties for the production of show or 
specimen plants and blooms may now be Inserted as fast 
as they beoome ready. Place them snugly in thumb-pots, 
using rather light study-noil, and keeping them rather 
dose and moist, but not very warm, until rooted and 
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growing. Chinese Primulas are now in full bloom, and 
should receive a little weak liquid-manure once or twice 
a week to maintain them in vigour. Though these plants 
do not, as a rule, make such tine foliage in town air as in 
the open, yet they appear to bloom Just as freely and well 


surface of the soil and the rim of the pot for a 
good supply of water. The pots must be well- 
drained, if you wish for success, and the soil I 
have found to suit it is a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, peat, and some dry, well-dec imposed 
sheep-manure, and when the flower - spikes 
appear I have found an occasional application 
of weak liquid-manure of the greatest service 
in producing stout spikes and large, firm flowers. 
In the application of this, however, I would 
recommend the greatest care, or it may mar the 
show when it has nearly reached maturity. This 
plant may be grown well in a mixed collection 
of stove plants, all the extra care 
required being to set it in a spot 
by itself during winter where it 
will not receive any water. 

Matt. Bramble. 


have the two houses a credit to you, and both 
in their several ways cannot fail to afford you 
pleasure and interest the year round. M. B. 


Flowers of the Dove Orchid (Peristeria elata). 


under any circumstances. The semi double forma I find 
very pretty, lasting, and useful, and they are just ns 
easily grown as the singles. Ventilate Carnations, Auri¬ 
culas, and so forth in frames very freely during the 
present open and mild weather. B. C. R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

The Dove Orchid (Peristeria elata). 

An amateur writes : “ I have just seen a spike 
of flowers of this beautiful plant. Tell me 
something about it, and how to grow it ?” The 
Dove plant is a native of the warm regions about 
Panama, and the resemblance of the flower to a 
Dove was first found out by the old Spanish 

E riests, who named it El Spirito Santo, and it 
as ever since been a great favourite with the 
Orchid growers of Europe, especially with the 
ladies. The Dove plant is terrestrial, and pro¬ 
duces very large pale-green, globular pseudo¬ 
bulbs, which bear large leaves, strongly plaited, 
the spike is erect, and grows from 3 feet 
to 6 feet in height, and about a third of its 
entire length at the top is laden with large 
waxy-white flowers, sometimes as many as 
20 flowers being borne upon one spike ; and 
when the plant produces several spikes, which 
it frequently does, the sight is quite enchanting. 
The sepals and petals are fleshy in texture and 
waxy-white, slightly freckled without, with 
crimson dots. The lip and column combined 
give a striking resemblance to a dove with out¬ 
stretched wings—hence its name. It usually 
flowers from August through the autumn 
months, the blooms being fragrant, and they 
last a long time in full beauty. This plant is 
not suited to those amateurs who confine them¬ 
selves to Orchids from cool countries or districts, 
as the Peristeria enjoys strong heat and an 
abundance of moisture in the air, as well as at 
the roots, during the growing season. Its 
growth is about finished at this particular 
season, and from now until spring water 
should be entirely withheld, unless the 
plant shows signs of shrivelling. When it 
gives signs of renewed life in the spring, it 
should again be gradually inured to a good 
supply of this element, in addition to an ample 
exposure of sun and light. This plant should 
be potted like any other, but not as is usually 
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ORCHIDS AND OTHER 
PLANTS. 

I have two span-roof houses, 
running at right angles to one 
another, and both heated by the 
same boiler. The smaller house 
faces north, is 15 feet by 10 feet, 
and the temperature is seldom or 
never below 50 to 55 degs. during 
winter nights. It is always kept 
moist, but it is badly ventilated. In it are grown 
principally Ferns, Stephanotis, and other 
climbers, and all the flowers I can manage. 
The larger house is east and west, is 20 feet by 
15 feet, and the temperature is never under 
40 degs. In this I get as much air as possible, 
and grow ordinary greenhouse things—Pelar- 

f oniums, Azaleas, Begonias; and a Marechal 
Tiel Rose covers one side of the roof. I have 
already bought Dendrobium thyrsiflorum, D. 
Wardianum, and D. Falconeri. These I have 
placed on a shelf in the smaller house, and am 
letting them rest at present, giving them very 
little water. In the larger house I have cleared 
a stage and covered it with slates, on which I 
am putting small pebbles, which I soak with 
water. On this I have placed three or four 
plants of Odontoglossum Alexandra? and one or 
two O. grande, i have also hung up one or two 
Orchids in baskets, and also Ferns in like 
manner. I have also arranged Orchids with 
pots of Ferns, Palms, &c. Now, is this all 
right, or all wrong, please ? Is my house too 
cold for the Odontoglossums, or 
are they likely to do well in such a 
place at all ?—J. R. D., Herts. 

# * # After you have so particu¬ 
larly specified your requirements 
l and your means of accommoda¬ 
tion, it would indeed be a bad 
return to allow your question to 
go without an answer. In the first 
place, the small house is just the 
structure in which to grow any of 
the cool-country Orchids ; any and 
all of them will thrive in it pro¬ 
viding you have the ventilation put 
right, it will benefit your Ferns, 
whilst you will not be giving the 
Orchids a chance if you put them 
into a stuffy atmosphere. The 
Dendrobiums will winter there 
also, but do not give them any 
water until the flowers begin to 
push up or it may cause them to 
start into growth prematurely and 
to the detriment of the bloom. 

With your large house, I take it 
you are all wrong, and I would 
advise you to continue to grow 
your Roses, Azaleas, Pelargoniums, 

Ac.; but tropical Orchids will never 
thrive in company with them, and 
if it can be done, I cannot advise 
you, for I have seen so many such 
experiments come to grief that I 
entirely set my mind against giving 
such advice. Some have told me 
they have been successful, but 
they have apparently been thank¬ 
ful for very small mercies, for 
I have never seen Orchids so 

5 laced but they have been a 
isgrace. I would advise you to continue with 
your greenhouse plants in the large house ; grow 
them well, and they will not fail to please, and 
move you i Orchids into the house with your 
Ferns, w^ere they will thrive; thus you will 


ONCIDIUM MACRANTHUM IN A COOL- 
HOUSE. 

' Devon ” says : “ I have you to thank for com¬ 
mencing Orchid growing.” Well, I met another 
Devonian in London last week, and he addressed 
me in a similar manner. Fortunately for me 
both have been successful, but it may be a serious 
matter should I meet with a bad-tempered un¬ 
successful beginner ; however, my solace is that 
very few Orchid growers are either bad-tempered 
or unsuccessful, and I am sure I shall always.be 
happy to assist in dispelling any cloud which 
may arise. “ Devon” says : “ I have been very 
fortunate ; my Odontoglossum Alexandra has 
flowered ; its flowers were large and beautifully 
spotted. I took your advice and bought un¬ 
flowered, established plants, and I now nave in 
great beauty O. grande, 0. Insleayi splendens, 
and 0. Rossi. At present I only grow the cool 
kinds, but I think I must have a little house for 
warmer sorts ; but what I want you to tell me 
is, can I grow Oncidium macranthum with any 
other plants? A friend sends me a flower of 
this kind, and offers me a plant of it for a small 
sam. I like the flower, and if it will do in a 
cool-house I would have it.” Have it by all 
means ; it is one of the very best of its genus, 
produces vast quantities of very large flowers of 
a rich bronzy yellow hue, and thrives under very 
cool treatment. There is another which pro¬ 
duces large racemes of small, dull brown flowers, 
which are not ornamental, and should be 
avoided ; the plant, however, cannot be distin¬ 
guished from macranthum, and, therefore, this 
is one of the reasons I advise amateurs to try 
before they buy, if possible; but, as you have 
already reaped a reward by speculating in un¬ 
flowered plants, I have less to say to you on this 
point._M. B. 

RANGOON CREEPER (QUISQUALIS 
INDICA). 

Tnis delightfully sweet-scented stove climber 
is far less cultivated than it deserves to be. It 
belongs to the Natural Order Combretaoeee, 
though very unlike the also far too little known 
Combretum purpureum. Both species, however. 


Flowering shoot of the Rangoon Creeper (Qniiqualie indica). 


rank amongst the most beautiful of climbers. 
In colour its flowers are a sort of orange-red, 
and also a delicate pink, and sometimes almost 
a white in the shade. This wide range of colour 
adds much to the beauty and usefulness of the 
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flowers. By gathering them singly, and placing 
them in the dark in water, they lose most of 
their oolour, but, fortunately, none of their 
inimitable sweetness. A downy-leaved variety, 
called pubescens, was also introduced from Java 
about the same time; and two other Quisqualis— 
viz., glabra and villosa—are also occasionally 
met with in botanic gardens. Quiiqualis indica, 
a rose-coloured species, was introduced from 
Canton in 1341,butitseemstohavemadebat little 
wav in cultivation, though it would probably do 
well in a conservatory. Quisqualis indica (here 
figured), is, however, the favourite, and, being 
all that can be desired in a plant of this 
description—free-growing, and not subject to 
insects, continuous flowering, fragrant, and 
easily grown in a mixture of peat and loam— 
it is hardly worth while to collect other varie¬ 
ties. There is scarcely, in fact, a plant more 
useful, or one that would be more popular or 
generally admired than a good specimen of the 
Rangoon Creeper growing on the roof of a 
stove. It is also admirably adapted for cut 
flowers. Its season of flowering is a long one, 
generally lasting from May to November. 


MANAGEMENT OF FERN SEED. 

Iir reply to this enquiry from “ J. 8., Liver¬ 
pool,^ you should be first sure your Fern seed 
is ripe; it is not enough to say it is brown and 
then sow it direct from the plant, because, as a 
rule, this system is just as reasonable as would 
be the prooess of sowing Beans and Peas in the 
pods before they are ripe. I should imagine 
you would have enough self-sown seedlings 
oome up in your house to supply ordinary 
wants, but if you require a large quantity, 
gather the fertile fronds from the plants you 
wish to increase soon after the spore-oases turn 
black or brown; plaoe each kind separately in a j 
paper packet and seal it up ; then the packets 
should be placed in a warm place for a week. 
The object of this is to ripen the spore-cases, 
and if they are looked at after this time, the 
spores will be seen flying out; this is caused by 
tne ring which surrounds the spore-cases burst¬ 
ing and scattering the spores. Sow at leisure 
on stiff yellow loam, make a hole in the centre 
Into which water should be poured until it rises 
level with the surface, and thus the spores 
will not be washed away when the soil 
has had a watering. Sprinkle the spores upon 
the surface, but not too thickly, cover with a 
bell-glass or flat square of glass, and this should 
be removed about once a-day for a short time 
until the young plants are visible, when the 
glass may be gradually removed until it is 
entirely dispensed with. When the prothalium 
(that is the first growth) has increased in size 
fairly, little clumps of them should be removed 
with a pointed stick, and pricked into larger 
pans, allowing space between each clump for 
Increase in size, and when next removed they 
will require pricking out as single plants. Dur¬ 
ing this time the atmosphere should be kept 
dose. In large establishments this is a tedious 
operation, but in an amateur’s garden, where 
onlv a few plants are required, it is interesting 
and pleasurable work, not the least of which is 
the delightful uncertainty as to what will come 
from the sowing, because unless great care is 
bestowed on the gathering of the frond ; it may 
be covered with spores from another plant, and 
I have frequently sown spores from one speoies, 
and the harvest reaped was entirely unlooked 
lor. _ J. Jarvis. 

6236. —Arrangement in a span-roof 

S reenhons©.— 1 have no doubt that Mr. 

att. Bramble will think as I do, that you are 
attempting too much in arranging your green¬ 
house. So far as I understand your query you 
would do better if you only had one flat breadth 
of staging on each side, on which you might 
adopt the gravel bed system, if you choose. If 
the north end abuts against a dead wall you may 
have room for a tiny fernery and aquarium ; 
but if there is glass at that end I would advise 
you to wait a Tittle while before you introduce 
an aquarium, as the light may be too strong; but 
of course you may grow some Ferns in pots. 
With regard to covering the roof with creepers, 

I see no objection to covering that end that will 
be devoted to Ferns, but the other end should 
be quite free from anything that will obstruct 
the light. Either a Mardchal Niel Rose or 
Clematis indivisa would-be the best toTselect for i 
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a creeper. As to filling the house with plants 
chiefly of your own growth, the present is not a 
good time of year to make a beginning, except 
it be to put into pots such bulbs as Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Narcissus; but it is quite late for 
them. Lilium auratum and L. Harrisi, and the 
three varieties of lancifolium, may be potted 
now. These will flower towards the end 
of next summer. For other subjects I 
advise you to wait until the middle or end of 
next March, when you can begin in earnest with 
small plants of Fuchsias, double Ivy-leaf and 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Marguerites, Arum Lily, 
Tuberous Begonias, Chrysanthemums, Abu- 
tilons, Primula obconica and floribunda, double 
and single Petunias, Vallotas, Achimenes, and 
plants of a like character that you may admire. 
All these are subjects which require only ordin¬ 
ary management. In the month of April you 
may sow seeds of Chinese Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Balsams, and Cyclamen persicum. If you 
manage the above-mentioned plants in a proper 
manner you will have flowers throughout the 
year.—J. C. C. 

AN AMATEUR’S EXPERIENCE WITH AN 
UNHEATED GREENHOUSE. 

I havs been much interested in reading Mr. 
Jas. Fort’s communication in Gardening, 
November 10th, page 477, under the above head¬ 
ing, as he is evidently one of those amateurs 
who have started right. I mean by this that he 
has not started, as many do, with a variety of sub¬ 
jects, the treatment of which he did not under¬ 
stand. Hardy bulbs, Roses, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are the subjects he has taken in hand, and 
what better plants could one wish to have, as by 
judicious management they are capable of giving 
a supply of flowers nearly the whole of the year. 
My reason for referring to his agreeable com¬ 
munication is for the purpose of helping him, as 
he appears to be in doubt about the treatment 
of some of his Roses, especially so with regard 
to pruning his plant of Celine Forestier. I may 
tell him that tne long shoots may be shortened 
back one-third of their length now. Taking 
the other Roses in the order they are mentioned: 
Souvenir de la Malmaison is not worth a position 
under glass, although a beautiful autumn flower 
when grown in the open air. It should be taken 
out and Gloire Lyonnaise substituted for it. 
Xavier Olibo and Ville de Lyon, White Bath 
and the Moss Rose will do better in the open 
air than under glass. With reference to the 
suokers that have different foliage they should 
be removed at once. With regard to the Tulips, 

I may mention that there are plenty offered for 
sale that have variegated foliage. Regarding 
the Chrysanthemums, it is a good plan to remove 
half of the flower-buds that cluster round the 
centre one. The same success has not attended 
the raising of seedling plants, it seems, as in the 
other cases. I think the treatment must be at 
fault. Was the soil in which they were sown 
kept regularly moist, as that is a very important 
matter ?—J. C. C. 

-Referring to the interesting article by 

Mr. James Fort on this matter in Gardening, 
Nov. 10th, page 477, 1 herewith give my expe¬ 
rience as to Chrysanthemum growing, thinning 
the buds, Ac., which may be useful to amateur 
growers generally. Having a very fine collec¬ 
tion of Chrysanthemums, numbering some hun¬ 
dred varieties, consisting of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Pompones, I have had very satisfactory re¬ 
sults by treating them in the following manner : 
The cuttings were taken as soon as possible 
and placed in small 60-sized pots in a cool 
frame ; when rooted they were potted into large 
60’s and grown on steadily. By May they were 
in 24-sized pots. In June 1 cut the shoots down, 
and after they have broken again I pot them in 
16’s, which is their final potting. I begin to 
feed them long before they show their bloom 
buds, because if you wish to obtain good results 
on must not starve your plants. I thin the 
loom buds in the following manner: The 
Chinese, or incurved kinds, are thinned to a 
single bud, because they attain to greater per- I 
fection than if more were left. The Japanese 
kinds are thinned according to the variety ; for 
instance, on Soleil Levant, which is a very fine 
yellow, I leave several buds, the nearest being 
6 inohes from the terminal end. By so doing 
they form a splendid spray. James Salter 11 
leave in clusters of four or five, which has a I 


beautiful effect. The Pompones I leave to them¬ 
selves. One word in conclusion: practice is 
the beet teaoher. With strict observance of 
their different habits the difficulty will soon be 
overcome.—A. W., Jersey. 

FORCING LILAC. 

Although such an easy shrub to force into 
bloom, and greatly appreciated by all who have 
had the good fortune to get a supply, there are 
comparatively few who even make the attempt 
to get its delicate blossoms before they expand 
naturally in the open air. The best sorts for 
forcing early are the Persian or Siberian varie¬ 
ties, as they make slender twigs, and flower 
more freely in a dwarf state than the larger 
kinds; but, where there is space 'to accommo¬ 
date them, such grand varieties as Charles the 
10 th make a very fine display. If you have 
plants in the reserve garden lift them carefully 
at once, and put in good stiff soil; plunge the 
pots in beds of leaves for a month, as the gentle 
neat causes the roots to get well established ; 
then put the plants into a vinery or Peach- 
house just being started, and they will flower 
splendidly in March. But the Lilac can be 
hurried into bloom very rapidly when the only 
object is to get the bloom and destroy the plant 
as soon as it is gathered, and for this purpose 
very large bushes may be employed, and set in 
any hothouse or shea which can be kept quite 
dark, for then even the darkest varieties oome 
as white as snow. I have lifted numbers of large 
bushes from woodland walks, tied the tops up 
like a faggot, and set the roots in any corner of 
a high darkened stove-house, covering them with 
soil, and keeping top and roots constantly moist, 
and in about six weeks have cut basketsf ul of the 
loveliest white Lilac at a time of year when it is 
very high in price in the market. The French 
make a speciality of supplying Lilac grown in 
this way, but there is no reason why amateurs 
should not grow their own, provided they have 
good large bushes, and heat enough to force 
them. 

Hants. J. G. 

6210.— Creepers tor a conservatory.— Phunbsgo 
capensis and Habrothamnua elegans are exoellent wall 
plants, and will not give much trouble.—E. H. 

- It might be well to try again with the 

red and white Lapageri&s. They are the easiest 
grown of greenhouse plants, and are not so 
subject to “ blight ” as many other things. 
Marshal Niel Rose is an excellent greenhouse 
or conservatory climber. I had in my present 
situation to furnish two conservatories with 
climbing plants. One was done with red and 
white Lapageria, the other with Marshal Niel 
Rose and a good form of the summer-flowering 
Clematis. I cannot say that I admire Tacsonias 
very much.—J. D. E. 

6202.— Potting 1 Lilies. —I have this week 
repotted all our Lilies, but I would rather have 
done it in October, before the roots started too 
much. When the bulbs were shaken out after 
the stalks died down they should at onoe have 
been potted; in fact, any Lily had better be 
potted as Boon as the leaves become yellow and 
the stalks dead. Almost any of the Lilies may 
be grown in pots; but the best are the Lilium 
longiflorum Wilsoni (the Bermuda Lily), L. 
auratum, and all the varieties of L. lancifolium. 
I grow L. tigrinum splendens, and L. califor- 
nicum successfully in pots. They give a distinct 
colour, and are very showy in the greenhouse. 
-—J. D. E. 

6151.— Growing Lobelia from seed.— 

1 beg to inform “ Woodlands” that my plan is to 
bow the seeds in October in a pan placed where 
they can have a little warmth. Keep them there 
till they are about half an inch high, and then 
to prevent them damping off remove them to a 
cooler place where they can get plenty of air. 
During the winter prick them out in boxes about 

2 inches or 3 inohes apart, after they get estab¬ 
lished, bringing them up hardy. The reward 
is nice plants in full bloom reaay to be planted 
out in due season.— Single-Handed. 

6192.—Youog growths of Gardenias 
turning yellow.—This may be owing to 
two causes. Stagnant water in the soil, owing 
to bad drainage, would cause it. A low tem¬ 
perature and an impure atmosphere might 
nave the same effect Gardenias are easily 
grown, but they are hothouse plants, and sue- 
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ceed best in a minimum temperature of 55 degs. 
in winter, and 65 degs. to 70 degs. in summer. 
They are not very particular as to the nature of 
the soil they are potted in, but turfy-loam, 
mixed with a third part of light fibrous-peat, 
and some decayed manure added, suits them 
best. Some broken charcoal added, and a little 
coarse sand, is admirable for keeping the com 


young seedlings on their way, afterwards nice 
little blooming plants of the Begonia may be had 
by July, and the Freesias will get strong enough 
to bloom shortly after Christmas, for they come 
on rapidly when kindly treated. But without 
the hotbed the sowing must be delayed till there 
is some warmth from the sun—say till May, 
, „ keeping the frame olose, shading on hot days, 

t porous for a lengthened period. The and covering with a mat on cold nights. Even 
ardenia is such a vigorous-growing plant that without a cold frame, if carefully managed, some 


S Ml 
ar 

with ordinary treatment failure i% out of the 
question.—J. D. E. 

6226.—Wintering: Cinerarias and Cal¬ 
ceolarias. —The latter are so nearly hardy 
that, if grown strong and inured to plenty of 
air, they will stand several degrees of frost un¬ 
injured, especially if damped with cold water in 
the morning and covered from the rays of the 
sun during the day—then they would be com¬ 
paratively safe ; but Cinerarias are more tender, 
and should never be allowed to become actually 
frozen. A great deal may, however, be done by 
covering the glass at night; even a stout calico 
or canvas blind will keep out a lot of frost, 
while a newspaper suspended over the plants 
would exclude several degrees. Could you not 
get the Cinerarias at one end, cover them up 
well, and burn a small cil-stove only when it was 
freezing hard outside, 
and so render them 
safe? You can grow 
Hyacinths and all kinds 
of Dutch bulbs in pots 
well in such a house, 
and also Spinets ja- 
ponica and palmata. 

Auriculas and Lilies 
would also succeed 
well ; so would Christ¬ 
mas Roses, Violets, and 
some good plants of the 
lovely Laurustinus in 
pots would bloom beau¬ 
tifully almost directly. 

•Some Ghent Azaleas, 
again, would afford a 
grand display in the 
spring.- B. C. R. 

- The Cineraria is 

a tender plant, easily 
injured by frost, and 
could not be safely win¬ 
tered in a cold pit. Cal¬ 
ceolarias are more hardy 
and can withstand a 
much greater degree of 
oold, and with the pro¬ 
tection of double mats, 
felt, or some such mate¬ 
rial at night, they would 
probably pass through 
the winter, unless the 
frosts were long-con¬ 
tinued and severe. We 
always winter our Cal¬ 
ceolarias of the bedding- 
ontkinds in cold frames; 
but the greenhouse sec¬ 
tion are not only less hardy, but are more 
easily injured by damp. Hardy bulbs, such as 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and some forcing 
plants, such as Spirsea japonica, S. palmata, 
Valley Lilies, Ac., would be the best subjects for 
It-J. D. E. 

6213.—Management of a Pern wall.— 
The Moss is the common kind, taken from the 
woods where it grows in thick, flaky pieces, and it 
is placed next the netting to support the plants 
and keep in the soil. The wire-netting has a 
4-inch mesh, and is fastened to stout wires 
run along the face of the wall and 6 inches from 
it. Thin galvanised wire will do as well as the 
netting laced between the main wires. The 
Ferns will soon grow through and hide all the 
wires ; bnt I used in addition to the Ferns 
several kinds of Selaginellas, Tradescantias, Ac., 
to cover the spaces between the Ferns quickly. 
After a time, when the Ferns get established, 
many of them will scatter seed spores, and 
numerous seedlings will appear.—E. H. 

6200. — Tuberoses, Begonias, and 
Freesias. —Though it is an advantage to have 
heat for the raising of these plants from seeds, 
they may be raised without, but the plants 
will be longer in coming to a blooming size. 
For instance, if one had a hotbed in February 
or March to plunge th^'pfta in and Jiflp^the 
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of the Begonias may be strong enough to bloom 
in the autumn, and those which do not flower 
will make bulbs which will then do so the fol¬ 
lowing season. The Freesias also will, some of 
them, probably flower late the following spring. 
E. H. 

6198.—Solanum jasminoides and 
Other plants.—The plants named in this 
query will succeed very well planted against a 
wall in a cool greenhouse, at 45 degs. to 50 degs., 
or in a conservatory. They are all capable of 
oovering a good deal of space, and should not be 
cramped too much for room. Any good ordinary 
potting soil, such as is used for soft wooded 
plants, will suit them.—E. H. 

Rivina humilis and flava.— There are 
few more attractive features in the stove at this 
season than a group or two of each of these 


and the plants will flower more freely. If the 
supplies of liquid manure are neglected for only 
a short time, the buds, instead of developing 
fully, will drop off.—G. 

Ferns in small pots.— These have of later 
years been in great demand for indoor decora¬ 
tion. I find that there is nothing to equal 
Pteris serrulata, and the many orested forms of 
this popular Ribbon Fern. It may be grown to 
a large plant, and kept for a long time in a very 
small pot. We shake them out of the soil they 
have grown in, and work in some very finely- 
sifted soil with the roots, in which a little 
artificial manure has been worked, as this pro¬ 
motes a rapid and healthy growth of the fronds. 
They should never be allowed to become dry. 
Seedlings of these useful Ferns should be raised 
in quantity, where much of this kind of decora- 
tiou is carried on, as the plants soon lose their 
freshness.—G. 


I’la.vts is Ora Rsadiuui’ Oardrbs : Round-headed Himalayan Primrose (Primula oapltata'. 
Engraved (or Oardbkwo Illibtratri) from a photograph sent by Mr. K. A. Bradley, 

Edgt, Cheshire. 
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beautiful berry-bearing plants. With ordinary 
care and attention they last a considerable time. 
The red berries of R. humilis are more often 
seen than the yellow ones of flava, but both 
kinds are equally beautiful and worthy of a 
good position. They are slender in habit, but 
very effective if collected into a group of eight 
or ten plants. They are by no means novelties, 
but their beauty, combined with the fact that 
they are so easy to grow renders them well 
worthy of a note in their favour. —H. 

Oleanders not flowering:.— We hear 
such frequent complaints as to the Nerium 
Oleander refusing to open its buds, that one 
would think there was some secret as to its 
culture; whereas, the fact is that the plants are 
starved and cannot open their flowers. No 
plants which we cultivate are more easily grown, 
provided their simplest wants are attended to, 
and if this is not done it is useless looking for 
flowers. As regards soil, it should be good 
loam. After the plants have attained a large 
size they may be kept for a good many years in 
the same pots by rich annual top-dressings, and 
in hot summers it is desirable to stand the 
plants in large saucers filled with water. When 
planted out in rich borders the plants make too 
much growth. They do best when grown in 
pots, as the wood will then be shorter jointed, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE ROUND HEADED HIMALAYAN 
PRIMROSE (PRIMULA CAPITATA). 
This is one of the finest and most distinct of 
all the hardy Primroses. It has a tuft of sharply- 
toothed, medium-sized 
pale-green leaves, and 
produces in autumn 
dense heads of flowers of 
the deepest Tyrian pur¬ 
ple, enveloped in a white, 
mealy powder, which 
shows off the blossoms 
to great advantage. It 
is very variable as to 
depth of colour, some 
forms of it being much 
superior to others. It 
is not a very vigorous 
grower, and, though 
quite hardy, it cannot 
be termed a good peren¬ 
nial in our climate, as it 
is apt to go off after it 
has flowered well; there¬ 
fore, it is advisable to 
raise annually plenty of 
young plants from the 
seeds, which the plant 
produces freely in most 
seasons. These, if sown 
in pans of light soil in 
a frame or cool green¬ 
house, produce plants 
that will flower the 
second year with very 
little trouble. It thrives 
best in an open position 
in the garaen, with a 
north aspect, in good, 
loamy soil, which should 
be well watered in dry 
weather. The annexed 
illustration gives a cap¬ 
ital idea of the Primrose 
in question when in flower, and it is best 
planted, as is shown therein, in colonies, or 
groups. K. 


Balsams. —How seldom do we see Balsam 
well done as pot plants. It used not to be so 
some years since, for then there seemed to be 
special pride in producing fine, well-grown 
plants. Possibly the introduction of Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Celosias, and other recently improved 
soft-wooded plants, and usually so showy and so 
easily grown, has done something to distract 
attention from Balsams ; possibly, also, Balsams 
are not so easy to grow well. In any case, really 
good, well-grown, and well-flowered Balsams are 
far from being common. Some of the very best 
plants I ever saw f were shown at Earley last 
season, and, being the product of hona-fide cotta¬ 
gers, possessed all the greater merit (jenerally, 
the strain was a good one, the flowers of the 
most perfect doubleness and rich in colour ; but 
some of the plants, though in small pots, were 
remarkably good, showing skill ana care in 
their production. It is most probable that 
these nad been grown in a cold frame, or 
possibly out-of-doors entirely, for in such great 
heat as we had to endure last year in summer 
plants in a house would hardly have looked so fresh 
and vigorous. AQptojqig^jri in Balsams, there 
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can be no doubt but that we have now the very 
beat ever seen ; indeed, a poor strain is utterly 
inexcusable. Allied to fine quality of flower 
and excellent robust habit is also a great variety 
in colour, the mosteffective being white, carmine, 
mauve, scarlet, crimson, and purple, whilst 
there are several other shaving light grounds and 
scarlet or purple flakes, or dark grounds with 
white spots. 1 have, indeed, counted twenty 
distinct forms in a collection, but the colours 
named comprise the best. Balsams thrive won¬ 
derfully well out-of-doors, and during dry seasons 
grow well and flower profusely. The flowers are 
of quite as fine quality out-of-doors as under 
glass, and a bed of plants of some half dozen 
bright colours makes a beautiful feature in a 
flower garden.—A. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN VIOLAS AND 
PANSIES. 

How is it this interesting query has never been 
answered ? I am sure there is no plant more 
popular or more useful than the Viola, for cut 
flowers and for garden decoration they cannot be 
surpassed. No pen can adequately describe 
their beauty or usefulness, and they certainly 
ought to be more generally grown than they 
are. The questions so often asked, firstly, 
“ What are the characteristics of a Viola ?” 
and secondly, “ What is the difference between 
the Viola and Pansy ?” have never been clearly 
defined. We hear people, even florists, speak¬ 
ing and writing of Violas and Pansies. It is 
therefore obvious that there must be a difference 
between these two flowers, although no one, so 
far I know, has ventured to explain what that dif¬ 
ference is, or to define their properties and dis¬ 
tinguishing features. Before defining the 
characteristics oftheViola I would have itclearly 
understood that although the Viola, the bedding 
Pansy, and the fancy Viola are generally spoken 
of under one head, they are in reality three 
distinct Bpecies of one genus—First, 

The Viola proper. In defining the proper¬ 
ties of this species there are two essential 
characters to be noticed. First, the pencilled 
or rayed flower, which must be the distinguish¬ 
ing feature; second, the dwarf compact habit 
of the plant, which easily distinguishes it from 
the Pansy, owing to its short-jointed and tufted 
appearance. 

The flower .—Whatever the colour may be, it 
must be bright and distinct If of more than 
one colour, they must be well contrasted, as in 
Skylark or Goldfinch. The eye ought to be a 
deep golden-yellow, and the rays or pencilling 
of a dense deep colour, and not too heavy, as in 
Croft House or Bullion, two gems of their 
respective colours. 

Size .—The flowers of a Viola ought not to be 
too large, and should stand up boldly above the 
foliage. 

Form .—The flowers ought to approach the 
circular form as nearly as possible. Some florists 
look upon form as a secondary matter in die 
Viola; being so much used for bedding purposes, 
they hold it is not necessary, if the colours are 
only bright and distinct. I think this a great 
mistake, as it has led to so many inferior varie¬ 
ties being sent out, and if florists have laid down 
such hard and fast rules regarding the Paesy, 
why not be as rigid as to form in the Viola? 

Second, the dwarf compact habit of the 
plant. This is a very important feature, as we 
are now getting so many different species 
through ctoss-fertilisation, some of which 
retain at least one of the above-mentioned 
characters — viz., the pencilled or rayed 
flower, but having the loose vigorous growth of 
the fancy Pansies cannot be admitted as Violas 
proper. Neither can they be classed as fancies 
—such flowers as these never ought to be sent 
out. This class termed fancies holds a similar 
position to the Viola proper as the fancy Pansy 
does to the show variety under that head, 
and are to be found in endless variety and of 
every possible shade of colour. This new race 
has made rapid strides during the last few years. 
Form is undoubtedly a desideratum in this class, 
and such varieties as Pytho, Data, or John 
Burns are equal either in form or substance to 
any of our best Pansies. 

In defining the difference between these Violas 
and the fancy Pansies, we must again refer to 
the flowers. The absence of a blotch in the fancy 
Viola is the distingpisbing feature,rand when 
the eye of the flower is -crassly examined the 
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distinct pencilling of the Viola is clearly defined. 
The flowers also, are differently marked from 
the Pansy, having the ground colour marbled, 
flaked, or spotted, with one or more distiDCt 
colours ; the top petals alone, in many varieties, 
being of different shade. In this class we have 
several Belfs, such as Attraction or Sir Joseph 
Terry. Some may ask how these can be classed 
as fancies, when only one colour is represented ? 
but the same faint pencilling of the eye and 
every other point in the flower and plant is to 
be found, and are quite distinct from the 
bedding Pansy. Another race we have briefly to 
to notice. These are a very mixed class, and 
anything which has not the properties of the 
Viola, or the fancy Viola, seems to be handed 
over to this family. They are more or less com¬ 
posed of seifs of every shade, although such 
varieties as Duke of Albany, Oracle, or Athlete, 
which have the markings of the fancy Viola, but 
having the dense blotch of the Pansy brings 
them under the head of bedding Pansies. They 
are very floriferous, and of vigorous growth, 
while the flowers retain all the characters of the 
Pansy, although in many instances the blotch is 
not so perfect or so well cut. I am not surprised 
at so many amateurs being confused as to the 
difference between the Pansy and Viola, as in 
nearly all catalogues they are classed under one 
head ; but that there is a great difference be¬ 
tween Countess of Kintore, Skylark, and Holy- 
rood (threeold and popular varieties), the greatest 
novice w r ill admit. Then why not have this 
difference clearly defined, and adopt a system of 
classification which will strengthen the fact that 
the Viola, the bedding Pansy, and the fancy 
Viola are three distinct species of one genus ? 
Florists ought to adopt this plan when publish¬ 
ing their new catalogues, and also be more care¬ 
ful in sending out new varieties, as we are now 
getting too many alike, and no improvement on 
existing kinds. Many of the older sorts, too, 
which have not the properties alluded to, ought 
to be discarded. I shall not attempt to define 
the properties of the show or fancy Pansy, as 
they have already been noticed in Gardening. 

For the benefit of those cultivators who may 
fail to carry the Pansy through hot weather 
I would ask them to try the Viola. Although 
the past has been anything but a hot summer, it 
has, nevertheless, been a bad year for Pansies, 
and, although I have not lost any myself,yet they 
have not, generally speaking, been so good as 
usual, while the Violas in the next bed grew 
and bloomed with the luxuriance of Water- 
cresses. As I have the pleasure of growing over 
100 of the leading varieties, perhaps a list of 12 
in each class referred to in the foregoing re¬ 
marks may prove useful to those who wish to 
make a start in their culture. These are dis¬ 
tinct and select varieties ; commencing with the 

Fancy Violas, I would suggest: Pytho, Data, 
John Burns, Maple, Mrs. Kerr, The Mearns, 
Clipper, Attraction, Sir Joseph Terry, Panta¬ 
loon, Mrs. John Cowan, and the dozen would 
not be complete without Countess of Kintore. 

Violas.— -Croft House, Mrs. Smith, Bullion, 
Ardwell Gem, Skylark, Goldfinoh, Elate, Colum¬ 
bine, Duchess of Sutherland, Meta, Qaeen of 
Lilacs, True Blue. 

Bedding Pansies. —Archie Grant, Lady 
Diana, Lord Daraley, Cresset, Oracle, Duke of 
Albany, Armada, Great Eastern, Burglar, Queen 
of Violets, Merchiston Castle, Morning Star. 

A few of these varieties are new—viz , Data, 
Mrs. Kerr, Attraction, Elata, Cresset, Armada. 

George. 

Propagating Pansies.— The autumn is 
the besc time to strike Pansies for two reasons 
—firstly, because there is generally plenty 
of young growth to select the cuttings from; 
ana, secondly, because they make roots 
quicker now than when the heat is greater. The 
cooler, damp weather appears to suit them, as 
the new made cuttings do not get so exhausted 
as is the case earlier in the season. If they 
are put in properly, and lightly shaded from 
bright sun, they very rarely flag or appear any 
the worse for being separated from the parent 
plant. All that it is necessary to do in the 
way of protection is to give them the shelter of 
a hand-light or cold frame. For the better pre¬ 
servation of choice sorts it is best to put the 
cuttings in pans or pots, as they are then more 
conveniently protected ; but common kinds may 
be dibbled in a sheltered border in the open, and 
have a hand-light kept over them during severe 


weather. An amateur friend of mine preserve* 
his choice Pansies in a very primitive way. He 
mixes up some sand with the soil on a warm 
border, and then places some bricks on edge all 
round, just large enough, so that the squares of 
glass 1 foot wide and 2 feet long will cover them. 
When the cuttings are dibbled in the tops are 
about 2 inches away from the glass. In this way 
they are very easily protected in severe weather. 
Besides this they are very readily attended to. 
But a cold pit or frame and a few pans appear 
to offer the most convenient way of protecting 
them in the majority of cases. In selecting the 
cuttings the strongest of the young side-shoots 
should be taken, and when cut at a joint they 
should be about 3 inches long, and dibbled and 
pressed firmly in the soil 2 inches apart. If they 
then have a good soaking of water that part of 
the business is finished. Very little more will 
be required to be done to them except to keep 
the frame rather close for two or three weeks, 
and to moisten the soil as often as it gets dry. 
If severe frost does not reach them, ana they get 
some air in fine weather, they will be well 
rooted and fit to plant out where they are to 
flower early next April. What are commonly 
called Violas may be increased now and treated 
in the same way.—J. C. C. 

Flame Flower (Tropaeolum speciosum).— 
“ L. D.,” in Gardening, September 29 (p. 395), 
says that he has “ never seen Tropaeolum 
speciosum doing well in the south. I—living 
four miles from Bournemouth—have got two 
plants of it thriving vigorously. They are 
respectively 14 feet and 16 feet in height, and 
were covered with blossom early in thU month. 
I have found the best treatment for this very 
capricious plant is to start it in a hotbed in 
March, then plant it out against a north wall, or, 
if planted in an east or west aspect, it will 
require shading from the sun until it has 
attained a fair height. Having tried in vain 
to cultivate it in every aspect in the open 
ground from the first, a happy thought struck 
me to try a hotbed, and I have never since failed 
with it.— Olive. 

Mossy Saxifrage and dwarf bulbs. 
—Now that the bulb season is on, the Mossy 
Saxifrage will be found to make a beautiful 
surfacing for dwarf bulbs, such as Snowdrops and 
Scilla sibirica. The bulbs are kept from the 
splashings which so much detract from their 
flowers. Before they are out the Saxifrage 
forms a beautiful Mossy carpet all through the 
winter, and when they are over the flowers of 
the Saxifrage follow. If Grass verges were 
removed, and Mossy Saxifrage and similar 
plants and stones substituted, a new attraction 
would be given to many gardens, especially when 
the spring bulbs were in flower. Colchicumi 
and autumn Crocuses, such asspeciosa, also look 
very well coming up through the Mossy Saxi¬ 
frage, or through that pretty but rampant little 
plant, Pyrethrum TchihatchewL I do not know 
whether I spell that sneozing appellation cor¬ 
rectly—and, really, a person who gives a pretty 

S lant such a fearful name deserves a good 
ogging.— R. 

Jasmine Nightshade (Solanum jasmi- 
noides). — This beautiful creeper is in the 
autumn in full bloom on many cottage walls 
in the south of England. It is usually planted 
in a sunny aspect, where the wood gets well 
ripened. If the winter proves severe, and the 
soft unripened tips of the shoots get killed, the 
older wood is quite safe, and breaks out into full 
growth at the return of spring. All these shoots 
flower profusely during the latter part of 
summer and autumn ; in fact, until severe frost 
comes. It is very pretty under glass, but 
becomes so infested with green and black fly 
that I have discarded it as a greenhouse climber. 
The constant fumigating necessary to keep it 
clean made it unprofitable to grow, but on open 
walls, in mild situations, it is well worthy of a 
place.—G. 

Gladiolus and Narcissus.— On the 
table beside me is a vase of Narcissus-Polyanthus 
and Gladiolus. This seems to me worthy of 
reoord, as the latter habitually gives us its last 
flowers early in October, while the former gener¬ 
ally makes a timorous dAbut in Maroh. The two 
have, I should think, seldom, if ever, before met 
in the open garden in the middle of November. 
Yesterday I pioked a Dog Rose in a hedge, and my 
Christmas Room mean to flower in a day or two. 
They are quite unprotected. It all goes to prove 
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that the unique weather we have enjoyed (?) for 
the past few months has succeeded in perplexing 
not poor mortals alone, but plants as well— 
plants that are so much wiser than their fallible 
masters.— R. O'C., Killarney , Xov. 17th. 


are of much slower growth and permanent in 
character. It will therefore be seen that the 
old practice of drying off these bulbs during 
winter is a wrong one, and to disturb them when 
not necessary is to injure them. Pull away the 
dead stems, and take the soil off to wichin 
3 inches or 4 inches of the bulb, cover them with 
old manure about 5.. 


flowering bulbous plants would do the least 
harm, such as Crocuses, Hyacinths, Tulips, &c. 
-J. D. E. 

6193.— Growing Violas. — There is no 
better or cheaper way of producing a good dis¬ 
play of Violas in spring than by putting in 
cuttings in autumn, say, in September in a 
frame in a shady position and planting them out 
in the beds in November or in cold situations 
early in March. The beds should be well pre- 

S .red bv digging and manuring. If planted in 
arch they may be a little later in coming into 
flower, but they will blossom longer.—E. H. 
6209.—Laying down a tennis-lawn.— 

No, it would not be best to defer laying down 
the turf until the spring. It should be put 
down directly the levelling of the ground is 
finished. If the turf is laid down any time 
between this and the end of next February, the 
lawn will be fit to play upon next summer ; but 
the sooner the work is completed the better for 
the turf, and the more level and firm the ground 
will get. Do not sow Grass-seed if you can get 
good turf.—J. C. C. 

6225.—Levelling a tennis-lawn. — I 

have had turf rolled up six weeks at a stretch in 
winter without injury—or rather, it soon re¬ 
covered when laid down; but still, the sooner 
it is laid down again the better, or, if the 
work is likely to take long, lay the turf 
down temporarily on some vacant piece of 
ground, if any is near.—E. H. 

-The turf ought not to be kept rolled up loDger than 

* week, or it will get yellow and somewhat weakened. If 
the work is likely to last for two or three weeks you should 
temporarily lay down the turf on another piece of ground. 

6109.—Culture of Gladioli— Either Blandu9 or Col- 
villei may remain in the ground over the winter. The 
other varieties had better be lifted, stored indoors, and 
replanted in the spring, 6 inches deep. You should be very 
successful with them in the situation and soil you describe, 
although the high winds are not desirable, and the Gladioli 
will have to be carefully staked.— Taurus. 


WHITE LIGURIAN BELLFLOWER. 
There are many beautiful Campanulas, and one 
of the number is C. isophylla alba, of which an 
illustration is given, and which well Bhows its 
characteristic flowers. All who admire Bell- 


inches deep, let this lie till 
April, then take 3 inches off and slightly 

what remains. I" ;!_ 0 ’_' ’* ’ ‘ 

till June is of great advantage in 
into bloom before the cold weath 

approaches. By this meant____ 

parts of Scotland they may be got to flower 
splendidly outside ; and what a magnificent 
display they make!— M. Cuthbertson, 

| Rothesay. 

6140.— Fancy Pansies.— It is im¬ 
possible to say which are the best twelve 
Pansies, as some which are in beautiful 
condition for early and late shows lose 
their rich colouring to a great extent dur¬ 
ing the heat of summer ; as an instance, 
take Mrs. G. P. France. This variety 
gained first prize for the best fancy Pansy 
in the hall at the Scottish Pansy Show last 
June, but by a month after it was so out 
of character as to be of little use for com¬ 
petition. It is, however, a variety that 
should be in every collection. From a long 
experience in growing them, and from notes 
I taken at many shows, I can recommend 
the following as being a good all round 
|j dozen : Donald Morrison (1888), Miss 
French (1888), Jas. Alexander (1887), Chas. 
Stansell, Neil McKay (1887), Cath. Agnes, 


o j cover 
Placing a hand-light over them 
getting them 


Lord Rosebery, Mrs. J. Downie, Evelyn 
Bruce, Princess Beatrice, Endymion, Mrs. 
G. P. France. The following were the 
twenty-four which gained the premier prize 
for the best stand in the hall at the show 
already referred to, and they were placed 
in the following order : Pilrig, Jas. Gard¬ 
ner, Princess Beatrice, Mrs. J. Downie, 
. Agnes, D. Morrison, Mrs. J. M‘Connell 
), Neil McKay, Alex. Ollar (new), Mrs. 
Maxwell, May Tate, Mrs. G. P. France, E. 
Bruce, Mrs. Ellis (1888), John Gold, G. 
Carlow, Lord Rosebery, Mrs. J. Sutherland, 
Charles Stansell, Miss French (seedling No. 2), 
W. Dick, John Lamont, and Craigforth. Any¬ 
one, intending to grow for competition should 
go in for 20 or 30 varieties, three plants of 
each at least. Many amateur growers in Scot¬ 
land have from 100 to 200 plants ; there is 
safety in numbers. What with the depreda¬ 
tions of our friend the slug, and the still more 
rascally work of little caterpillars, combined 
with the accidents of wind and weather, when 
we go to cut blooms for the show we find them 
so mutilated and spoiled as to make it hard for 
us to “ bless and curse not.” A plant cannot 
always be depended on to produce a good bloom 
just when wanted. About growing and showing 
them, I shall be glad to give J. F. Hine, or any 
other of your readers, the benefit of my experi¬ 
ence among Tansies. — M. Cuthbertson, 
F.R.H.S., Rothesay. 

-J. F. Hine will find the twelve named Pansies to be 

first-class varieties: Mrs. John Downie, Mrs. Browell, Mrs. 
Wear, Lord Rosebery, Princess Beatrioe, Pilrig, Archie 
Buchannan, George Orome, Evelyn Bruce, Charming, Sweet 
Jessy, Wm. Diok, Donald Morrison.—A. B., Sunderland. 

6201.—Carnations and other plants. 

—I have tried various plants to fill up beds of 
Carnations where bare earth among the plants 
was objected to. Annuals I found the most 
useful. Scarlet Linums, German Stocks, Asters, 
and Phlox Drummondi succeeded very well; 
but I think the best bed was filled in with the 
Night-scented Stock, the perfume from which, 
as evening closed in, used to draw all to it. Of 
course, when beds are filled in this way, plants 
must be sown elsewhere to layer for stock, or 
else cuttings must be taken and planted under 
hand lights early in August.—E. H. 

- As a lifelong grower and admirer of the 

Carnation I strongly protest against anything 
else being planted amongst the Carnations, ‘ ‘ To 
make the bed bright before they come into 
bloom.” The foliage of a well-grown Carna¬ 
tion is bright and beautiful at all seasons, but 
even if no Beauty can be discerned in them the 
plants themselves would be injured if other 
plants were set amongst them to grow to such 
an extent that they would be shaded by them 
from the sun in summer. A few early spring¬ 


The White Ligurian Bellflower (Campanula isophylla alba). 
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are of spotless hue, more like a salver in shape 
than a bell, and borne several together in a com¬ 
pact cluster, terminating the procumbent stems, 
which are clothed with toothed, heart shaped 
leaves of distinct character. This Bellflower is 
now often used for filling hanging baskets in 
the greenhouse, and it creates a happier effect 
than many of the stove trailers so often used, 
and so often seen in bad condition. This Cam¬ 
panula is useful on the rockery, and, to show 
its beauty off, plant it near a piece of 
rockwork, so that its rambling stems may 
hide its bare facing, and from early summer 
until frosts occur clothe it with flowers. I had 
a few of the blooms sent to me the other day. 
During my visits to gardens this season I have 
especially noticed its freedom of flowering. The 
flowering season may be spread over a consider¬ 
able period if a supply of plants in pots is secured. 
It does best in a light, moderately rich soil, and 
a sunny situation is essential; therefore, select 
a corner well exposed to the sunshine, and where 
there is a good depth of moist, well-prepared 
compost. As in the case of many rock plants, 
a watch must be kept for slugs, as these small 
marauders appreciate the somewhat succulent 
leafage, and soon inflict injury on the plants. It 
is easily propagated by seeds or cuttings. 


A NEGLECTED VEGETABLE. 

Couve Tronchuda, the Braoanza, Portugal, 
or Seakale Cabbage. 

This much neglected plant is unquestion¬ 
ably one of the most delicious vegetables 
grown, in flavour and delicacy far exceeding 
any ordinary spring Cabbage, however succulent 
and tender it may be. Couve Tronchuda, too, 
comes in at a time when common Cabbages are 
comparatively worthless—that is, during the 
autumn, when it is most valuable for filling a 
gap, as it were, in the supply, and affording 
variety after the flush of Peas and other summer 
crops are over. To have it in first-class condition 
at that season seed should be sown about the 
middle of March, and if under the protection of 
glass all the better, as the great thing in the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of Couve Tronchuda is to raise 
and start the plants early, that they may have 
a long period before them to complete their 
growth and enable them to form fine hearts. 
Instead of getting into this desirable condition 
when sown late they run a good deal to leaf and 
remain loose, and are therefore not half so 
tender and serviceable for cooking, although 
the midribs of the leaves are even then 
prized by many, and are considered an 


6112.— Sheltering alpine plants.— Glass would be 
better than wood, and cheaper. Squares of glass could be 
fixed in slips of wood and fixed to stout sticks driven in 
the ground.—E. H. 

6147. — Wintering L ilium auratum. —You had 
better leave the bulbs in the ground. Ascertain if there is 
sufficient soil over them (not less than 6 inches). It is a 
mistake to think this Lily is not hardy. If planted in suit¬ 
able soil it can be left alone for years, like the old white 
Lily.— Taurus. 

-No, do not lift your Lily bulbs if you 

intend to grow them again next summer. The 
less Lilies of any kind are disturbed the better. 
Some varieties, such as Lilium chalcedonicum, 
take two or three years to quite recover from a 
shift. I have carefully examined the auratum 
bulbs during their period of so-called rest, and 
found the roots which grow from the base of 
the bulb in a state of activity all winter, during 
which time the bulb increases in size, and gets 
fortified for the coming season’s growth. Of 
course the roots from the flower-stem at the top 
of the bulb are only annual, but as far as my 
ones are not; they 


Couve Tronchuda. 


excellent substitute for Seakale. To use 
these, however, and lose the other part is 
great waste, and like throwing away the 
meat for the sake of picking the bones, the 
stems being of a coarser nature on account of 
the fibre they contain and the length of time 
they are in reaching their full size. Like all 
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the Cabbage family, the Couve Tronchuda is 
a very gross feeder, and should be afforded a 
rich piece of ground, well prepared by being 
deeply dug or trenched, ana at the same time 
heavily manured, keeping the latter low down 
that the plants may have something to lay hold 
of and attract the roots below, to save them 
from suffering from drought during dry weather. 
In planting, I find it is a good plan to draw deep 
drills, like those made for sowing Peas, especi¬ 
ally in all cases where the soil is light, as, should 
they require water or sewage during their early 
stages, it can then be easily given, and any hoe¬ 
ing the ground may receive after for the purpose 
of destroying weeds gradually fills in the small 
furrows, and thus lands up the stems and keeps 
the plants steady. The distance at which these 
should be placed apart is about 2 feet each 
way, and in transferring them from the seed¬ 
bed it is important that they should be lifted 
with large balls of earth, and got out to their 
permanent quarters before they become drawn, 
to prevent which it is advisable to prick out or 
sow very thinly, as plants with feeble stems 
never do anything like so well as those that are 
stocky and dwarf. S. 

6228.— Culture of Tomatoes.— In the 
article referred to, in Gardening, Nov. 10th, 
page 476, I was merely quoting the comparative 
weight of fruit per plant as the result of a trial 
of a large number of varieties made some two 
years ago in the United States. The climate 
there is, of course, much more favourable for 
the cultivation of the Tomato than our own, and 
as the plants were, as far as I can ascertain, 
grown with several stems apiece, the great 
weight of fruit per plant is not a matter for 
much surprise. Tomatoes have, however, been 
grown in this country that produoed as much as 
40 lb. of fruit on a single plant; but these were, 
of course, grown on the extension principle, and 
the fruiting period extended over a considerable 
epace of time. By planting early in the season, 
and allowing four to six fruiting stems to each 
plant, a single example will readily yield 10 lb. 
or 12 lb. of fruit during the season ; but in prac¬ 
tice it is found more profitable, and to effect a 
saving of time as well, to set the plants much 
more closely and to restrict them to a single 
stem. I have known a well-grown single-stem 

S lant, however, to produce thirty or forty fruit 
uring a single season, each of which would 
average nearly half-a-pound in weight. — 
B. C. R. 


6233. —Removing 1 bulbs and tubers.— 
As an old gardener myself, and without looking 
at the legal aspect of the question, the gardener 
seems to be in the wrong. If he was allowed to 
take prizes in money at his employer’s expense 
he could scarcely expect to win prizes of plants 
also at his employers expense, and grow them 
at his expense also, and claim them in future 
years. Purchasing plants without his em¬ 
ployer’s leave was clearly illegal, and I believe 
he has no claim for them ; but here, again, some 
forbearance on the part of the employer might 
be exercised. The gardener has doubtless pro¬ 
pagated plants from those he obtained in the 
first instance, and it might be worth considering 
whether, if the gardener wanted to take a few 
plants to grow somewhere else, whether he 
might not have a selection both of those he pur¬ 
chased and obtained in the form of prizes; that 
is, if duplicate specimens have been raised. 
Needless irritation is frequently caused by gar¬ 
deners taking liberties of this kind without 
leave granted. If he wishes to purchase plants 
on his own account it is clearly his duty to see 
that permission is first granted, and a proper 
understanding come to.—J. D. E. 

- The one thing which you should ascer¬ 
tain beyond doubt is, were the tubers bought by 
the gardener or his employer. They are, of 
course, the property of the person who paid for 
them. If the gardener still insists the bulbs are 
his, and takes them away with him, the em¬ 
ployer can claim for the use of his houses, for 
pots, etc., although the amount would be 
trifling. As to the prize money, that is the 
property of the owner of the bulbs.— Taurus. 

6166 —Tall flowering bulbs. — It is 
rather late to plant bulbs in the borders now. 
You can pot the Lily bulbs, such as auratum, 
longifloruin, lancifoliunT, &c., growl hem on in 
the conservatory, aMjfijQout Wl^giT April; 


they will flower ifi August, June, and Septem¬ 
ber respectively. There is a large variety of 
tall bulbous plants to choose from, such as Bella- 
dona Lily, Zephyranthes, Fritillarias, &c., but 
they should all be planted about September. 
Hyacinthus candicanB can be planted in the 
spring or autumn, but they are not desirable, as 
unless grown in large groups they look absurd. 
—Taurus. 

TREES AND SHRUBS, 

6194.—Propagating shrubs from cut¬ 
tings.—The best time to strike cuttiDgs of 
evergreens is in August or September. Select 
healthy young shoots from 5 inches to 8 inches 
long ; cut off the bottom leaves, and plant them 
firmly in a shady situation. The common 
things, such as Laurels and Boxes, will strike in 
the open air, but the Conifers and other choice 
varieties should have glass in the shape of frames 
or hand-lights over them to keep the atmosphere 
around them close. If only a limited number 
are required, they may be cut with a heel of 
the last season’s wood at the base, half an inch 
or bo long, cutting them dean across; and if 
there is no heel, cut just below a joint. The 
common things may be planted in rows across 
the border a foot apart; but where glass is used 
dibble them in thickly, and transplant to nursery 
rows when rooted at the end of the first year. 
Cuttings of evergreens may be planted now, and 
they may grow, but that does not alter the fact 
that September is the best time for the work. 
Cuttings of leafless or deciduous trees and shrubs 
should be taken off and planted as soon as the 
leaves fall. Make the cuttings 8 inches long, 
and insert them in the ground two-thirds of their 
length, planting in rows a foot apart and 3 
inches apart in the rows. Mulch with some old 
leaf-mould to keep the frost from lifting them, 
—E. H. 

6157.—Trees for a manufacturing 
town. —There are no better town trees than the 
Plane, the Elm, and Lime. These may be 
planted wherever a tree can live, and Bhould 
form the groundwork. Thorns will in most 
places succeed, and Laburnums and Lilacs; and 
the Weeping Ash is a good hardy tree that will 
thrive almost anywhere, and I believe a good 
deal more might be done with the Willow, 
which is one of the hardiest of our own native 
races of trees.—E. H. 

6141.—Growing Holly from berries. 
— The berries should be gathered and 
placed in a heap to rot. Sow the seeds in 
February or the first week in March in the open 
garden, covering them with not more than an 
inch of soil. Some of them will vegetate the 
same year, and some the year after. The year¬ 
ling plants should be planted out in nursery 
rows, a foot between the rows and 3 inches or 
4 inches between the plants. They may be re¬ 
planted in a year, or two years, allowing a 
greater distance between the plantB. When 
the plants are 18 inches or 2 feet high they may 
be planted out permanently.—J. D. E. 

6145.—Yellow Climbing Jasmine.— This Jasmine 
flowers almost entirely on the strong shoots of die pre¬ 
vious season’s growth, so that these must not be aut away. 
Pruning should be performed early in the spring, just 
after flowering, ae by this means no loss of bloom is in¬ 
curred.— B. C. R. 

Purple-leaved Ivy.—This is but a form 
of the common Ivy, and during the summer 
when growing freely there is nothing about it to 
attract attention. In the autumn, however, the 
leaves become of a bronzy-purple hue, which is 
retained throughout the winter; indeed, till 
growth recommences the following spring. The 
best coloured leaves are now largely used in 
arranging button-holes, sprays, &c., and they 
are very pretty, a great recommendation in their 
case being the fact that they retain their fresh¬ 
ness for a considerable time, and consequently 
do not present that withered appearance which 
many Ferns do when worn for a few hours. On 
the bronzy ground colour of the leaf the lighter 
tinted veins stand out like delicate tracings. In 
making a selection of the best Ivies this variety 
must be included, owing to the distinct tint of 
its winter foliage.—P. 

Different forms of Osmanthus ilici- 
folius- —The Osmanthuses form a group of 
dwarf, much-brauched, Holly-like shrubs, but 
instead of their being near relatives to the 
Holly, the Osmanthnses are closely allied to the 
Privets and Olives; indeed, their blossoms mnoh 


resemble those of the greenhouse Olea fragrans, 
and, like that kind, are agreeably scented. Of 
green-leaved Osmanthus there ate two distinct 
forms, the most ornamental of the two being 
free in growth, forming a well-proportioned 
bush, with dark, almost olive-green foliage, 
deeply cleft, and the bark of the young shoots 
almost black. The other is slower in growth, 
the leaves of a paler tint, and the young bark 
wanting the dark hue of the preceding. The 
variegated forms are represented by one in 
which the leaves are edged more or less irregu¬ 
larly with white, and another in. which the 
m&rkingB are yellowish. A third variety 
(latifolius marginatus) is stouter and bolder- 
growing than the others, and forms a very orna¬ 
mental bush. A variety that differs widely from 
the rest iB that usually known as O. myrtifolius. 

It is a dense, twiggy crash, furnished with dark 
green, spineless leaves, very similar to those of 
the Myrtle. All the forms of Osmanthus can be 
readily struck from cuttings if dibbled into a 
frame during the early autumn months, or they 
all readily unite with the Privet if grafted 
thereon. They form a dense mass of roots, and 
can thus be shifted at almost any season of the 
year without injury. By a judicious use of the 
knife they may be kept to a small size and in a 
good healthy condition for years, and are thus 
very useful for furnishing window boxes,, bal¬ 
conies, and such-like places; also for winter 
bedding, as in spring they can be shifted with¬ 
out injury. As town plants, too, the varieties 
of Osmanthus are worthy of a place, for .1 have 
known the dark green-leaved form hold its own 
and flourish for years in London.—T. 

Golden - leaved Privet. — There are 
several different variegated Privets, but this is 
the best of them all, and at this season the rich 
golden colour of its foliage stands out con¬ 
spicuously. It is a variety of the Oval-leaved 
Privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium), having the 
foliage of a golden hue, and is less vigorous 
that the ordinary type. This yellow variega¬ 
tion extends from tne margin inwards, and 
covers the greater part of the leaf to such an 
extent that a bush of this variety appears at a 
little distance to be wholly golden. As cut¬ 
tings of this Privet strike quickly, and under 
favourable conditions Boon form effective little 
bushes, they are very valuable for furnish¬ 
ing at this season the otherwise bare been 
from whence the summer occupants have bed- 
removed. The year before last I employed is 
for this purpose, and during the autumn the 
plants were greatly admired, but the longt 
continued frosts seared its beauty and caused 
many of the leaves to drop. With the return 
of spring, however, the plants again recovered 
their golden appearance. Moat of the Privets 
form large clusters of roots, and this is no 
exception to the rule; consequently, the plants 
can be transplanted without injury. I recently 
saw a quantity in pots, and as they were good 
bushy stuff and well coloured, they were very 
effective. In order to obtain fair-sized plants at 
a quicker rate than usual, in planting out the 
cuttings three or four had been put together, 
and they soon grew as to form one plant, and 
did not show any trace of their divided origin 
when grown in this way. It is not necessary 
to pinch the young plantB back so many times 
as when one starts with a single shoot, and 
consequently a season is gained.—T. 

PinUB parviflora. —In ornamental plant¬ 
ing one often wants a small tree that will not as 
it grows mar the effect it is intended to produce 
in association with other trees. The Pines for 
the most part are all large-growing trees, and 
cannot be kept within bounds. This little 
Japanese Pine even in its own country does not 
exceed 40 feet high, its average height being 
30 feet. It is, therefore, just the tree to plant 
iu a position where a large tree would be out of 
place, and is especially suitable for small, lawns 
where one desires to have as much variety as 
possible without taking up too much of the lawn 
space. It is a beautiful little tree in appearanoe, 
most resembling the Swiss Stone Pine (P. 
Cembra), but not so dark in foliage. Its growth 
is compact and dense, and assumes a pyramidal 
outline. The leaves are short, produced in 
dense clusters, and being twisted, give the tree a 
singular and distinct aspect. The whole tree 
has a silvery look on account of the slauoons- 
ness of the leases. The cones are oval-shaped, 
from 2 inches to 4 inches long, and have broad 
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scale* enclosing wingless seeds. The tree pro¬ 
duces cones in quite a small state. This Pine is 
said to be a great favourite with the Japanese, 
who cultivate it largely, disfiguring and de- 
formiug the trees, as is their custom. It is cer¬ 
tainly a Pine that should be planted more often 
than it is, for there is no doubt about its hardi¬ 
ness.—W. 

Aralia (Fatsia) Sieboldi.— This is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and develops far finer foliage in 
the open air than under glass. My Yorkshire 
climate is not one of the most favoured, but the 
soil, naturally well drained, is on the sandstone, 
and slopes gently to the south. On the other 
hand, 1 consider that being close to the river 
Aire, and flanked by a large wood, are unfavour¬ 
able conditions—at least, when plants of doubt¬ 
ful hardiness are ooncerned. This Aralia has 
grown with me in the open air for ten or eleven 
years in a southern exposure, and the worst 
effects of the cold have always happened to the 
points of the shoots that have not been matured 
when the early frosts have occurred. This 
injury, however, has always been outgrown in 
the following summer. For the past six or seven 
years the shrub under notice has always tried to 
flower in November, and twice a few fairly good 
clusters of blossom have been developed. The 
flowers, however, though welcome and interest¬ 
ing, were neither showy nor otherwise of value. 
I never expect to see the plants come fairly into 
bloom, as from the lateness of the season the 
early frosts give them little chance.—J. 


FRUIT, 

THE ORCHARD. 

The trees being now of course clear of both 
fruit and leaves, the most favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for deciding upon alterations, removal*, 
and additions now presents itself, and these 
should be carried out at once. New orchard 
work within the past few years has made 
good progress, but I question if all the young 
trees planted would outnumber the old onea 
that have done their best work, and now 
ought to be cut down. Be this as it may, 
it is quite certain that we are a long way 
off that happy condition which will justify 
us in saying we can now defy the colonial 
grower. Our quality as well as our quantity are 
still below the mark, and the only way in which 
we can get over these difficulties is bound up in 
planting more young trees and renovating the 
best of the old ones. In undertaking the restora¬ 
tion of a large orchard a century or so old, no one 
can shut his eyes to the fact that he must be 
possessed of a large amount of perseverance and 
patience, for this work is not done in a few 
days, and when it is done we have to wait for 
the leaf, the shoot, and the fruit. Still, there 
are no two ways of looking at the question ; our 
old Moss-eaten trees are worth resuscitating or 
they are not. A naturally-drained, well-sheltered 
field or paddock may be admirably adapted for 
Apples, Pears, or stone fruits, which may pay 
much better than Grass or grain, and now is the 
time not only to decide what is to be done, but 
how it is to be done, and who is to do it. Ten¬ 
ants cannot be expected to do much, but tenant 
and landlord together Burely might do some¬ 
thing that must tend to their mutual interests. 
This, however, is not the question ; my business 
is with the operator, and to him I would say, 
unlimber your old orchards by grubbing every 
old and inferior tree and sort oftree; burn all 
roots and rubbish ; leave it for some other crop, 
if possible, and break new ground for fruit. If 
this cannot be reduced to practice, having cleared 
the orchard, settle about draining, not over-look¬ 
ing the fact that orchards usually wet this year, 
are as dry as an old limekiln, and that it is 
possible to overdrain. Stagnant water is objec¬ 
tionable and injurious, but a liberal rainfall 
passing through 3 feet or 4 feet of good soil, 
thence away to the natural watercourse, is highly 
essential to size and quality of fruit. All 
that has to be done, then, is to make provision 
for the escape of water after it has filtered 
through the soil, which, by the way, may be 
broken up nearly as deep as the drains are 
laced beneath the surface. When in good con- 
ition young trees—the different sorts in lines by 
themselves—may be planted from 40 feet to 
60 feet apart in every direction, and allowed to 
extend until they meet. Sun and air will then 
have full play on all Bid 
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the produce from one of such trees will be of 
more value than that from half a-dozen that have 
been hall-stifled from their youth upwards. I 
need not go into all details of selecting, lifting, 
and planting, as I have often stated that the 
best is the cheapest. During November and up 
to Christmas, if not frosty, is the best time to 
plant, and good trees should be properly staked 
and protected from animals. 

But supposing we cannot get away from the 
old orchard and into pastures new, why, then we 
must make the best of Apple or Pear-sick 
ground by top-dressing with manure and bones, 
wood-ashes, and the like, and avoiding spots 
upon which old trees stood in our selection of 
new sites for young ones. But here, in this case, 
I would reverse the order of things certainly for 
planting. I would throw out at once the surface 
and the subsoil to the depth of 2 feet 6 inches or 
more, and each station snould be at least 10 feet 
in diameter. I would then leave all open to 
the elements for the winter, taking favourable 
opportunities for carting anything fresh from 
the roadside or elsewhere for improving the 
staple. In February or April, in preference to 
January or March, the trees might be planted, 
staked, and protected. Much, however, would 
depend upon the weather and the nature of the 
soil as well as the season. Frost or the dry 
weather we are now having is necessary to the 
amelioration as well as the pulverisation of stiff 
soils, and the longer the more stiff, sour stuff, 
especially in old plantations, is turned about 
and exposed the better will it be for turning in 
again. 

Next, as to pruning old trees, a period 
extending over four months may Bafely be 
allowed for this work; in fact, pruning is in 
season whenever the trees are leafless. The best 
time, however, is immediately after the fruit is 
gathered and before the leaves fall, as one can 
then see every dead, decaying, or paralysed 
branch whilst the check with receding sap is less 
severe than when it is rising Much judgment 
is essential to judicious pruning, or, properly 
speaking, to thinning out the heads of old trees, 
otherwise the rough-and-ready way of lopping 
off large limbs and trimming every twig out of 
the centres may hasten their decline past 
recovery. To avoid this and produce an oppo¬ 
site effect, the pruning of neglected trees should 
be performed piecemeal and extend over two or 
three years, but once this work is finished all 
robber shoots and crossing twigs should be taken 
out annually. Washing, scraping, and dressing 
the trunks and limbs with soot, lime, salt, and 
the invaluable soapsuds is work for the men in 
bad weather when pruning would neither be 
wise nor practicable. C. 


6231. — Unfruitful Pear-trees. — The 
tree being large, it cannot be rooted up ; but, if 
the roots go sheer down they can be got at by 
sapping. Open a trench 5 feet wide ; commence 
15 feet from the oentre, sloping down to 4 feet or 
5 feet gradually. Avoid injuring the roots on 
the way ; any that are much injured cut clean 
to a fibrous lateral or collection of laterals. 
Having reached the centre, saw off the down¬ 
right roots as close as convenient. I)o not mix 
manure with soil near the feeding roots—that is, 
the fibres ; but chop up the top spit of good 
meadow soil, and place it under and over all 
useful roots after cutting back. Turn back some 
of the best of the garden soil, and dress it above 
well with manure, and level up. Where roots 
have been shortened do not leave the severed 
lengths in the ground ; grubbing them out will 
benefit the land, and mix some manure in as the 
earth is well turned about. The following winter 
cut out boldly any boughs or limbs not well 
spurred for blossom, and the tree will flourish.— 
C. E., Lyme Regis. 

6199.—Planting Vines.—The less Vine-rods are ex¬ 
posed the better, therefore let them enter the house as 
near the ground level as possible — EH. 

-The Vine being in itself a perfectly 

hardy plant, the main stem cannot be injured 
by frost; but, all things considered, when the 
roots are outside it is better that the stems 
should be trained into the house near the surface 
of the ground, so that they might be protected 
from severe cold when the Vines were being 
forced. When Vines are starting to grow in the 
spring, and the house is kept warm, the rising 
sap could not flow freely if the main stem was 
exposed to frost.—J. D. E. 



PROTECTING GOOSEBERRY-TREES 
FROM THE BIRDS. 

The many enquiries made in Gardening from 
time to time as to the best means of protecting 
the buds of Gooseberry-trees from the birds 
show that the mischief which they do is wide¬ 
spread, and it also makes it evident that 
temporary measures are but of very little use 
in the majority of cases ; and I think it is time 
that those who suffer in this matter should 
direct their attention to advising some other 
means of protection of a more reliable as well as. 
a more permanent character. This can be found 
in the use of galvanised iron wire-netting. This 
is not a new idea, as it has been put into practice 
in a garden not far from where I write, as well as 
in other places, and has been found to be com¬ 
paratively inexpensive and reliable. The first 
step to take in this matter is to arrange the trees 
in such a manner that the most can be made of the 
materials. This can be best done by planting 
them in a square, and to be content with trees of 
moderate height and size. The trees should be 
planted in lines, 5 feet apart each way, and be 
kept down by moderate pruning to a height of 
3 feet. By workingon these lines it will be found 
that wire-netting the same height as the trees 
will be high enough to form the sides of the pro¬ 
tector with a few wooden posts to keep it upright, 
and in a line. At this point the cultivator must 
decide for himself whether he will have the sides 
high enough to enable anyone to get inside to 
gather the fruit after the top covering is put on 
or not It would be a decided advantage to be 
able to do so, but it would add to the expense 
considerably, as it would mean longer posts and 
another width of netting to increase the height 
of the sides and ends to 6 feet But it is not 
absolutely necessary to have the protector so 
high. By stretching some stout wires from post 
to post across the square the netting maybela : d 
on the top and secured there, ana allowed to 
remain until the fruit is ready to gather. The 
advantage of having the structure high enough 
to admit of an adult person of ordinary height 
walking under the covering will be manifest, 
as the same protection would suffice to keep 
the birds from the ripe fruit as well as from the 
buds. It would be an easy matter to ascertain 
the cost of such a protector according to the 
space to be covered ; but it would be necessary 
to have a small-meshed netting. Anything 
larger than an inch mesh would not answer, as 
small birds would find their way through a larger 
one. It would be idle to make any fuss about 
removing the top covering of wire to get at the 
fruit, providing it was only 3 feet high, as, if 
anyone can make sure of getting a crop of 
fruit at a moderate outlay, he would find 
ways and means to gather it, even if it did in¬ 
volve a little more labour to do so. Under 
present circumstances it is a question of a good 
crop of fruit or none at all, and, looking at the 
permanent character of the material I have 
recommended, and the simple manner of erect¬ 
ing it, I think I have shown how better results 
may be obtained with a very little outlay. To 
all who think of adopting my suggestion I would 
say, do so at once. J. C. C. 

6204.— Fruit-trees for a clay aoiL— Apples may do 
in it, taking osure to plant the roots flat, but there is small 
hope for Plums or Pears; the former will run to wood, 
and the latter will bear fruits, maybe, but they will not be 
worth eating. —C. E., Lyme Regie. 

6218.— Removing 1 Pears and Cherry- 

trees. —The trees may be removed now safely. 
First, unnail all the branches ; draw them to¬ 
gether as much as can be done without risk of 
breaking them, and seoure them at two or three 
points in their length with strong matting or 
raffia. Then dig a trench 4 feet from the wall 
in a half-circle, and deep enough to get under 
the roots; then with a fork loosen the soil from 
among the roots, saving as many of them as 
possible till the ball is brought to a manageable 
size; place it on a hand-barrow and carry it 
carefully to the new position and plant it about 
the same depth as it was formerly, cutting back 
any injured roots and spreading them out evenly 
and carefully, and press the soil firmly about 
them. It will be better not to train the trees 
on the wall till after some time has been given 
for settlement.—E. H. 


Out readert will kindly remember that we are aiad to 
receive for engraving any euggeetive or beautiful photo- 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

We are greatly indebted to oar readers for send¬ 
ing ns such a large nnmber of photographs for 
our latest prize competition; indeed, so many 
have been received that it mast necessarily be 
some time before a decision as to their merits 
can be arrived at. The adjudication will, how¬ 
ever, be made as speedily as possible, and the 
result made known in oar columns. 


BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— 1 Queries and answer! are inserted In 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their outdance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampton - street, Covent - garden , 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as G arduous has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardsxins should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


6259. —Greenhouse Perns for rockwork.— will 
some kind reader of Gardening give me alist of about 80 
kind* of greenhouse Ferns suitable for a small rockwork ?— 
O.H. H. 

6260. —Gloxinias in a greenhouse.— Could I culti¬ 
vate Gloxinias well in a greenhouse where Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Ac., are grown 7 Temperature, about 55 degs.— 
Yorkshire. 

6261. —Fruit-trees for a shady wall.— What fruit- 
trees—Plume, Pears, or Currants—will be moot suitable for 
a shady wall facing west, about 7 feet high, In East York¬ 
shire ?-B. A. 

6202 — Apple and Pear maggot. — I have been 
much troubled with maggoty fruit of both Apples and 
Pears? What is the best remedy or preventive against 
these pests ?-G. W. 

6263. — Cooking Salsafy and Scorzonera.— 
Wonld some reader of Gardening kindly inform me of a 
few ways of cooking these vegetables, and how best to send 
them to the dinner-table ?—N. G. B. 


6264. —Treatment and propagation of indoor 
Boses.—Will someone kindly teU me the best general 
treatment for indoor Roses, and how best to propagate them 
from cuttings ?— L. W. Groves. 

6265. — Destroying Buttercups. — Will anyone 
kindly tell me how to get rid of Buttercups in a lawn ? 
They grow so strongly that they are rapialy killing the 
Grass and taking its place.—E. J. H. 

6266. —Applylng blood to Vines.— Will some reader 
of Gardening kindly say which is the beet method of apply¬ 
ing blood from a slaughter-house to Vines, and whether it 
should be mixed with water or not?—Z. Y. 


6267 —Potatoes in a Tomato-house.— Aboutwhat 
time ought Potatoes to be planted in an unheated Tomato- 
house, the fruit on the latter not being all ripe for, say, 
another two weeks ? Locality, Jersey ?— Sindbad. 

6288.—Pruning Syringas and Hydrangeas.— 
I should be much obliged if someone would tell me the 
time of year to out back Syriugas and Hydrangeas out-of- 
doors, and how much to shorten them, if at all ?—A. F. 

6269. —Pyramidal fruit-trees.—I have just planted 
a lot of pyramidal Pears, Plums, and Cherries. Would 
someone who is an authority on fruit culture kindly say 
how and when I am to prune them, and other treatment 
required ?—J. B. 

6270. —Evergreens for a shrubbery —Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the best sorts of evergreen shrubs that 
will grow under a Pinus insignia in a shrubbery ? 1 have 
tried Laurels, but they soon die. The situation is on a dry 
bank, and facing east.— Devon. 

6271. —Fruit-trees and vegetables for a north¬ 
east aspect.—What fruit-trees oan 1 grow on a wall 
facing N.N.E. at Edmonton, and what flowers or vegetables 
oould 1 grow on the border ? In summer it getssuu before 
9 a.m. and after 5 p.m.— F. W. W. 

6272. —White Grape for a cool greenhouse.— 
Will some good Vine-grower kindly tell me the best white 
Grape for a lean-to greenhouse, that is heated only to 
exolude frost ? The house faces south-west. The Vines are 
to be planted outside.— Gloucestershire. 


6273. —A quickly-formed shelter.— What shelter 
oan be quiokiy and oheaply formed to protect from the 
north winds a piece of ground planted with standard 
Apples, Pears, and Plums? A Quickset hedge has been 
already planted on the north side.—B. A. 

6274. — Heating a conservatory. — Under my 
charge I have a conservatory, which has not been heated 
before. My employer wishes it to be warmed to keep 

S lants In through the winter. In the conservatory there 
► a Marshal Niel Rose planted out. Would someone 
kindly say if the heat would be injurious to the Rose or 


not, and what teinperatui 
up to in safety ?—Sinoli 
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iratupe * might keep the conservatory 
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6275. — Nets for fruit-trees.— I want to make some 
nete for fruit-trees these winter evenings that will keep off 
frosts, Ac. Will someone kindly tell me what sized mesh 
to make, and what kind of string or twine will be the best 
to use ?— Old Ladt. 

6276. — Moving a Passion-flower.—Will someone 
kindly tell me whether 1 can safely remove a Passion-flower 
that has been about seven years in its present position ? I 
think I oould put it into a better place if it oould be 
removed.—M. M. W. 

6277. — Watsonias and Schizostylis coocinea. 
—Would someone kindly give a few hints on the cultivation 
of the Watsonias and Sohizostylis coooinea—how and when 
to plant them, and just a few other plain directions suitable 
to an amateur ?—J. H. 

6278. — Daffodils and Narcissi from seed.— 
Would someone kindly tell me how to save the seed of 
these plants, and, having harvested it, how and when to 
sow it, and the after-management of the seedling plants so 
os to flower them as speedily as possible ? -E. J. Lett. 

6279. — Propagating the Judas-tree.— I have a 
large Judas-tree, about 60 years of age, which is showing 
signs of rapid deoay. I am desirous of perpetuating the 
stock. What would be the best method of doing so? I 
have tried taking a outting, but without sucoess. Is it 
usually grafted ?—F. M. 

6280. —Potting a Fig-tree.— Last autumn I bought 
a Brown Turkey Fig-tree, and planted it out-of-doors; but 
I have now built a greenhouse, and should like to take the 
tree up and grow in bush form in a pot. Can this be done, 
and, if so, how must I proceed, and what soil and sized 
pot will be required ?— H. L. 

6281. —Carnations for exhibition.— In Gardening, 
Ootober 27tb, page 4«4, " J. D. E." gives the names of the 
twelve beet bizarre Carnations for show. I shall be much 
obliged if “ J. D. E.,*’ or anyone else, would give the names 
of six each of the best flaked, striped, and other varieties 
of Carnations for exhibition ?— Amateur. 

6282. -Protecting Roses.— Would “J. C. C.,” or 
any other experienced Rose-grower, kindly inform me if he 
thinks it necessary to protect the following Roees on a 
south-east wall in the north of Cheshire, ana, if so, how ? 
The sorts are Gloire da Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, Madame 
Faloot, Reine Marie Henriette, and Madame Berard. — 
Robt. Lowe. 

6283. — Grass in a paved yard. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to kill Grass growing between the 
■tones in a paved yard, over whioh there is but little 
traffic? Salt has been reoommended, but after a time the 
Grass grows again. Would lime from gas-works be good, 
or would a mixture of sand and tar be more effectual than 
salt ?— Josephine. 

6281. — Stacking flower-pots. — Having a large 
garden I require a great many flowerpots of various sizes. 
These I keep on a stone floor, fitted into one another, but 
I find that in this system a great quantity get broken ; in 
fact, I have two large boxes nearly filled with nothing but 
broken pots. I require some good plan for stacking, so as 
to prevent breakage.— Carnation. 

0286.—Treatment of a Maiden-hair Fern in a 
Window.— Will some reader of Gardening kindly tell me 
the best treatment for a Maiden-hair Fern in a window ? 
It was brought from a florist, and it is potted In soil suited 
for Ferns, but when the young fronds throw up about 
8 inches high they die back again. I should like to know 
the cause and the remedy ?— Devon. 

6286. —Raising Apple and Pear-trees from 
seeds ana cut tings. — What is the beet manner of 
raising the Apple and Pear from seed, and how and when 
should the kernels be sown—indoors or out ? What time 
would it take the seedling plants to grow sufficient size to 
bear fruit ? And also which is the best way to set outtings 
of Apple and Pear-trees to strike root?—A. T. 

6287. — Material for a Mushroom-bed.— Will 
someone kindly tell me if hone-droppings, with some Moss- 
litter mixed with them, answers for Mushroom-beds ? The 
horses are bedded down with Moss-litter. I shell be glad 
to know how to treat the droppings to make a bed soon, 
and if a dark, thatched-roof, wooden building, with dry 
ohalk floor, would be a suitable plaoe to make a Mush¬ 
room-bed in the winter? Any other suggestions as to 
general management would also be most acceptable to— 
F. J. 0. 

6288. — Neglected Camellias —Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly advise me what to do with some 
Camellias whioh have been neglected, and are in pots too 
small for them. I am afraid to repot them now, as the 
buds are showing, and if they remain in the pots it seems 
likely they will not do much good. Would liquid-manure 
frequently applied be benefloial, and when should they be 
repotted, and now ? They have also grown in mo 9 t awk¬ 
ward shapes. Would it be advisable to out them back at 
all ?— Alba. 

6289. —Chrysanthemum flowers not opening. 
—My incurved Chrysanthemums, though of fair size, 
expand about halfway, and the centre petals remain 
stationary or are disposed to turn brown. This I suppose 
is due to my garden being very damp, though I have fires 
in the greenhouse every night and keep the ventilators 
well open. The Japanese varieties flower well, but all the 
inourved kinds, excepting Jardin dee Plants and Beverley, 
are disfigured as above. Will any Chrysanthemum 
grower kindly Inform me if there are any varieties not so 
susceptible to damp? Mrs. Rundle, Lord Wolseley, 
Empress of India, Alfred Salter, and Prinoe of Wales have 
all failed with me this season.— North London. 

6290 — Japanese Chrysanthemums.— Will some 
experienced grower of Chrysanthemums recommend tome 
a few first-rate Japanese varieties of dwarf habit, whioh can 
be relied on for large flowers and to bloom in November ? 
I have a greenhouse in whioh I can stand 20 or 25 plants, 
but its roof is low, and it is required for other purpoees in 
December. For three yean I have done well with Elaine, 
Lady Selborne, J. Laing, and J. Delaux ; but many such 
fine sorts as Fair Maid of Guernsey, Mons. Lemoine, 
Mdme. C. Audiguier, and Comte de Germiny, have grown 
too tall for my dwarf house, while others, such as Ethel 
and Golden Dragon, have proved too late, so that in the 
one way or the other half my plants, and my spaoe, and 
my pains have been thrown away.— Amateur. 


6291. —Climbers for a greenhouse wall.— Would 
the following olimben be suitable for the back wall of a 
lean-to conservatory facing south (temperature in winter, 
from 40 degs. to 60 degs.)—viz., Clematis indivisa lobata, 
Jaeminum grandiflorum, Rhyncospermum jasminoides. 
Solanum jasminoides, Teooma jasminoides ? Any hints as 
to soil, temperature, and cultivation would also greatly 
oblige—W. G. C. 

6292. — Ferns for an unheated greenhouse.— 
It is my intention to devote my greenhouse, which is an 
unheated one, to Ferns. I have grown them for a few 
years now, but have only the oommon sorts. I should feel 
thankful to anyone like myself who would give me the 
names of a few handsome, but not too expensive ones ? 
Any hints as to oompost required, mode of treatment, Ac., 
would be thankfully received.—C. D. A. 

6298.— Unhealthy Cinerarias.— I have a number 
of Cinerarias in an unheated greenhouse facing south in 
various stages of growth, whioh up to within the last few 
days have been very healthy, and growing freely and quite 
free from green-fly, and have had every attention. Sud¬ 
denly the leaves of some of them have become frilled round 
the edges, so that the leaves have curled up inwards. 
Two other plants have taken a different turn, the leaves 
commencing from the bottom and working up to the top, 
have become limp and hang over the Bides of the pot-, as 
if the vitality of the plant had suddenly disappeared. 
Having been very careful with the ventilation and water¬ 
ing, and having had no artificial heat, I am puzzled to 
understand Ibe cause of these two freaks in the plants 
that have been doing so well. Any hints as to the prob¬ 
able cause of and remedy for the above will oblige— 
Harry. 

6294. —Flowering Tea Roaea. — I bought half 
dozen Tea Roses (Mads. Lambard, Bravy, Bride, Rubens, 
Etolle de Lyon, and Graoe Darling) last August. They 
were fine, healthy plants, apparently the best among many 
hundreds; but as soon as I put them inside the greenhouse 
at home (just outside the town of Leeds) they almost 
stopped growing, began to look sickly, partially shed their 
leaves, and altogether disappointed me. They have only 
yielded me four blooms; many buds that were on have 
died off. The soil remained damp in the pots, the ordinary 
white maggot seemed at home as (harmlessly) with some 
other plants that I have. The Roses have had plenty of 
light, a fair amount of air, and a temperature (until now) 
averaging 60 degs. At first I syringed them pretty freely, 
and kept them free from fly. I was told they would bloom 
with the temperature I gave them throughout the winter. 
There is a slow-oombustion boiler just outside the door of 
the greenhouse, but the fumes, if any, do not seem to injure 
other plants in the house. Roses do not do very well out- 
of-ioors here, but a friend 50 yards off grows them success¬ 
fully inside. Will some kind reader of Gardening please 
to tell me bow I may succeed In getting blooms from the 
above-mentioned Roses, and explain the cause of present 
failure ? and thus confer a great favour on—W. S. C. 

REPEATED QUERIES. 

6027. — Preventing an iron stove rusting. — 
Would some kind reader give me information on the 
following ? I have an iron stove to heat my greenhouse, 
whioh, during the summer, got rusty. I have now made 
my stovehouse water-tight, but wish to prevent my stove 
rusting further. To do this I first gave it a coat of paraffin- 
oil (as I had heard this would eat the rust out), and then a 
ooat of linseed-oil and lampblack paint; but I find that 
when the stove gets hot the paint oracks and scales off. 
What must I do, and what paint must I use to prevent 
this ?— Primula. 

6825. — Unsatisfactory Vines. — I have recently 
taken oharge of a small vinery, the Vines in which are in 
a bad state. The fruit oolours badly, and the leaves are 
small, with a warty appearance cn the underside, and the 
wood also ripens slowly, which leads me to the conclusion 
that the roots are at fault. I should be glad of advioe as 
bow to remedy the evil without losing a crop of fruit 
The Vines are started In January, and it»the only house 
we have for wintering bedding stuff, Ac., In. Under these 
oiroumstanoes, at what time of year and how should I 
proceed to lift the roots of the Vine and replant them, or 
oould I do muoh good by taking the soil away down to the 
roots, whioh, I believe, are very deep, and replacing with 
fresh oompost, and thus endeavour to bring the roots 
nearer the surface? 1 may add the roots are wholly 
outside. 1 should also be glad to know what protection 
the Vine border ought to have in an exposed situation?— 
James Anderson._ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

6295. —Fruit and vegetables In a very small 
garden (N. B .).—The Blaok Currant is the most likely 
iruit to sucoeed in such a small oonflued plaoe; but in 
summer and autumn Lettuoes and small salad (Mustard 
and Cress) might be grown in the corners and round the 
edges of the ground. 

6296. — Paint for hot-water pipes (Rusty Pipes).— 
An exoellent and simple paint for hot-water pipes is made 
by mixing together lampblaok and boiled oil to the oon- 
sistenoe of cream. Apply this mixture when the pipes are 
slightly warmed. 

6297. — Elia alba (Hants.).— Eria is a large genus of 
Orchids nearly related to Dendrobium, having indeed the 
same distinguishing oharacter as Lelia and Cattleya—viz., 
It has eight pollen masses, whilst Dendrobium has but four. 
Very few species of Eria possess muoh beauty, although 
many yield a delicious odour. I oanuot account for the 
non-flowering of your Cattleya Triaue. It may be that you 
started the plant into growth prematurely.—M. B. 

6298. —A gathering of Orchids (Latlia).— " Laelia" 
sends me a nice gathering from the first fruits of her 
Orchid-house, whioh has now been established about twelve 
months. She is fortunate in having some friends in Brazil, 
and, therefore, she has begun with imported plants. 
Amongst the gathering are a nioe form of Lelia Perrini, a 
Leila purpurata (out of season), Cattleya bioolor, and O. 
guttata. Sopbronitis grandiflora, Rodriguezia plonifolla, 
and Onddium vari cosum. This is a brave lot from a young 
amateur. Do not quite dry off the Cattleyas, but keep them 
slightly drier through the winter, and the atmosphere of 
the house also drier.—M. B. 
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6299.—Orchis and Orchid (A. H., Tipton).—The 
word Orchis is applied aa the generic name to a number of 
terrestrial plants, of which we have a goodly number of 
beautiful kinds native of our own land, and thus the name 
has been applied to the whole order Orohiden, and the 
popular name of this family of plants is Orohid.—B. M. 

6800. —American Apples (Enquirer ).—The kinds of 
Apples sent into this country from the United States of 
America, Nova Scotia, and Canada are many—two of the 
principal sorts being Baldwin and Newtown Pippin. If you 
wish to know the names of other varieties you must send 
specimens. It is impossible to identify a fruit without 
seeing it. 

6801 . — Manure-water for Azaleas (Azalea). — 
Manure-water is deoidedly beneficial to Indian * 
particularly to old plants that have beoome root-bound in 
their pots. The best way to give it is to use one of the 
concentrated manures, such as Clay’s fertiliser, or Stan¬ 
dees. These are applied to the surface of the soil in the 
pot, and watered in. Directions as to quantity to be used 
are printed on the tins in which the manure is sold. 

6802. — White varieties of Leelia anoepe (T. V 
Oakham ).—The white varieties of Ltelia anoeps have all 
hitherto been more shy in flowering than the typical plant, 
and I imagine they oome from a warmer locality than the 
old species. You may, therefore, be thankful for wmaii 
mercies, as you have sufficient blooms when they open to 
show you what varieties they are. There is little doubt 
but when these new forms become well established they 
will be found to flower freely enough.—M. B. 

6303. — Annuals in towns (Townsman ;.—Many of 
these do extremely well in towns. Marigolds, Helichry- 
■ums, Viscaria, Nemophila, Leptoeiphon, Cornflower, 
Crimson Flax, Convolvulus minor, and the Nasturtium or 
Tropajolum family, are the best of those which can be 
sown where they are to remain ; and Indian Pinks, 
Dianthus Heddewigi, Zinnia elegans. Phlox Drummond!, 
African Marigolds, Ten-week Stocks, Love-lies-bleeding, 
and Prinoe’s Feather of those which require sowing under 
glass. 

6304. —The Snowdrop-tree (Halesia tetraptera) 
(K. W .).—A young tree of this Just planted does not 
require pruning back at all now. It should be firmly 
secured against wind-waving by being fastened to a stout 
stake, taking care to place something soft, as a piece of 
matting or cloth, between the stake and the stem of the 
tree, so that the string used to fasten it to the support 
shall not injure the bark. After the tree breaks into 
growth in the spring any shoots whioh may have died back 
a little oan then be shortened to an active growth. 

6305. — Planting rod Raspberries (B. A.;.— The 
beet red Raspberries for a profitable crop for summer aie 
Baumforth’s Seedling and Fastolf, and late autumn, Oo'obtr 
Red. Now is the time to plant them, on deep, well-tilled, 
and manured ground. Plant on a dry day, and tread the 
soil firmly around the roots, and when the operation is 
finished cover the surface of the soil with a mulching of 
half decayed stable-manure, if available; this will prevent 
frost reaching the roots in winter, and prevent, also, 
evaporation of moisture from the soil during the drying 
winds of Maroh. 

6306. —Pears cracking (Pear).—This is very common 
thisseason, and is no doubtlargely due to the oold, wet, and 
sunless summer we had. Also Pears often crack when the 
roots of the trees have got down into a cold, wet subsoil, 
in which case the roots should be lifted now and be re¬ 
planted near the surface in loamy soil. In your case, 
judging from the specimen fruit sent, the Pear in ques¬ 
tion is of a worthless kind ; and the best way would be, if 
the tree is heal' hy, to cut it back and graft it in the spring, 
or to root it out entirely and plant a younger one or two of 
a good kind—say, Marie Louise. 

6307. —Odontoglossums in winter (J. H.'W ., 
Halifax ).—1 do not wonder at your cool Orchids doing 
well in your neighbourhood. You have adopted an 
excellent plan in building your small house, beoiuse if 
you want more room it can be easily extended. You say 
your plants are doing well, and Odontoglossum Rossi 
majas is in bloom. Your difficulty about moisture in winter 
is easily overcome when I tell you that none of the 
Odontoglossums should be dried in winter, but the supply 
of water must be reduced. See answer to another corres¬ 
pondent on a similar query.—M. B. 

6308. — Treatment of Orchids (Odontoglosrum 
Devizts ).—This is an amateur who appears to desire to 
cultivate Phalsnopeis. Well, if you have accommoda¬ 
tion for them you will suooeed. I, however, seldom find 
many like you, inclined to grumble at your suooess with 
Onoidium varioosum. The plan recommended will answer 
very well, but put more drainage material round it 
anything else, but if you can keep sufficient moiBture in 
the air keep it on the blook, and let the roots enjoy the 
air. Suoh a condition is natural to it, and it thrives well 
in such a state. I see nothing to be alarmed about. 


6809.—Worms in flower-pots (James C. Lucas). 
—The worms you sent were bo dried up and knocked about 
by the dried earth that they required a considerable 
amount of preparation before they were in a condition to 
examine. They are the young of the earthworms. Lime- 
water—that is, water in whioh as much lime has been dis¬ 
solved as the water will take up—will probably kill them ; 
if it does not, try half an ounce of oorrosive sublimate, dis¬ 
solved in a little warm water, and then added to 10 gallons 
of water. Soak the earth in the pots thoroughly with one 
or other of these mixtures. Care must be taken with the 
last-named, as it is a deadly poison.—G. S. 8. 


6810.-Culture of Asparagus plumoeus (York¬ 
shire).—Thin plant oan be Increased by division of the 
roots, or by shoot-outtings in spring, inserted in silver sand, 
and placed in a temperature of 70 degs., and kept olose 
moist, and shaded. When rooted pot singly into 3-inch 
pots, in good peat and a little sand ; give cool-stove treat¬ 
ment during the summer, and pot the plants on as required 
In the ensuing winter they will do well if kept growing on 
in a temperature of about 60 degs. at night, and in spring 
they should be moved into larger pots, and have their 
shoots trained to the rafters or pillars they are required to 
furnish. Alter this nothing special is necessary but to give 
more root-room as wanted, and to keep the shoots regu¬ 
lated. They require plenty of toot and top moisture in hot 
weather. 
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flsii —Treatment of Juatieia carnea (Constant 
Header ).—This plant can be easily propagated from shoot- 
cuttings ; these oan be easily obtained by cutting back the 
old plant in January, and planting it in a moist heat, when 
n « w growth will speedily spring forth. These shoots 
should be treated similarly to Fuchsia cuttings, putting 
them in pots of sandy soil in a good, brisk heat; they wifi 
soon root, when they should be potted on singly into 
8-moh pots, using for compost good turfy loam, some leaf- 
mould, rotten manure, and sand. Keep them rather olose 
for a time after potting, until they begin to grow freely, 
when the tops may be pinohed out to induce a busby 
growth. Shift on as required, and again pinch the points 
of the shoots. Give a rather moist stove temperature, and 
shade from hot sunshine in the summer. As this season 
draws to a olose inure ihe plants to more light and air, so 
as to harden the growth, and in the autumn the plants 
should flower freely in a temperature of about 60 degs. 

^?-?/ n P ei S ture for Ferns and Orchids 
(W. D., Shilton).— Now you have stated your case fairly, 
but I am a disbeliever In your Ferns dying beoause they 
have been grown in the heat you name. I should certainly 
attribute the loss of fronds to drought. Let your new 
acquisitions be kept fairly moist, and do not bother if they 
do not grow much in winter; they will do so all the 
stronger when spring oomes round again. There is no fear 
but your Cmlogyne will thrive under the conditions you 
name, although I do not understand the young bulbs cast¬ 
ing their leaves. Be sure there is nothing wrong with the 
drainage. But I am afraid in the summer your tempera¬ 
ture will be too 'great for Odontoglossum Alexandra. In 
the matter of air, it does not matter at what season of the 
ye**’. these plants love air ; but oold winds should not be 
allowed to blow on them, and I would advise you to have 
ventilators put in your front wall, lower than the level of 
your stage; oover these with perforated zino, so that when 
open slugs, Ao., will be excluded. You should devote your 
house to the cultivation of East Indian and Brazilian 
kinds, but I do not think you can hope to succeed with the 
cool kinds.—M. B. 


6318.— Treatment of Odontoglossums (En¬ 
thuse ).—You have done well, and when your plants open 
their blooms you will be rewarded. Never mind the 
of friends ; it is not of much value. It used to be con¬ 
sidered of some repute; but it has now become patent to 
everyone that it is resorted to only by those ignorant of 
the subject. I have maintained for many years that 
Orchids are amongst the easiest of any plants to grow, if 
they are kept free from insect pests; that they want careful 
watching and attention I freely admit, but to those who 
love their plants this is more of a pleasure than a task, 
and in this I feel sure your experience will bear me out. 
Your house should net get dry, but, although the plants 
require moisture in the air and to the roots through the 
winter months, the supply must be greatly reduoed. 
It will guide you if I say there should not be the slightest 
aridity, but just a soft, genial, dewy atmosphere that 
always feels pleasant. I greatly objeot to see water laying 
about in winter. It is not neoessary for the plants, and 
it is apt to deter the ladies of the establishment from 
obtaining their due share of the beauties of the Orohid 
house.—M. B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward Utters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 


W. D. S .—You oan procure “ Everlasting ’’ flowers from, 

or through, almost any retail florist.- Miss L. Kaye.— 

The Fern fronds and other leaves sent are badly attacked 

by tbrips.- L. H.— Apply to Mr. Beaohey, Kingskers- 

well, Devon.- O. W. it.—We do not think the proposed 

improvement in the ordinary flower-pot would be of any 

real advantage.- J. E. O .—We know of no book that 

exactly answers your requirements.— Sherborne .—We 
cannot insert queries whioh, if answered, would be praoti- 

oally advertisements.- C. F. B., Guernsey.-Apply to 

Hugh Low A Co., Nureeries, Clapton, London, N.- 

Enquiry .—Letter received, and also little box, but it 

oonmined no insects.- CilSant .—The Chrysanthemum 

shoot is oovered with green-fly; fumigate the bouse with 

Tobaooo- E. M. —Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening, 

published by Upcott GUI A Co., 170, Strand, London, 
W.C , would, we think, give you the required information. 

- Selyn .—No doubt the injury to the Maiden-hair Fern 

fronds is due to the sulphurous fumes from the stove._ 

Robert Keating .—We know nothing practioaily of the 

book named.- M. K. C .—The best time to dip Box 

edgings is at the end of April.- H. J. S.— You oan pro 

cure seedling Briers from almost anyone who grows Roses 

for sale.- J. W. G.— We know of no suitable book for 

the purpose named.- R. S .—Apply to T. 8. Ware, Hate 

Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming’ plants. —Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers, and, if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists' flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who how the means of comparison at hand. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardining Illus¬ 
trated, S7, Southampton-itreet, Strand, London, W.C. 


Names of plants.—*/. J. Jones. —1, Cupressus Law- 
aoniana; 2, Juniperussinensis; 3, Solanum capsioastrum; 

4, Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea).- Atalanta.—l, 

Cannot name from leaf only; 2, Specimen insufficient; 3, 
Out-leaved Mask-flower (Alonsoa inoisifolia); 4, 8oap-wort 

(Saponarl* officinalis).- Conrad Russell. -Impossible 

to nams from suoh a scrap- James Anderson.—!, 


Nephrolepis exaltata; 2, Asplenium bulblferum.- Con¬ 
stant Reader .—Justioia carnea.- H. H. Kingsley.— 

Cape Green Violet (Ionopeidion acaule).- F. if.—Decidu¬ 

ous Cypress (Cupressus distioha). Selyn.—1, Platalo- 

bium faloatum.- Phoenix. — Oncidium crispum.- 

A. D. B.— M&xiUaria tenuifolia.— -Josser. —1, Cyperus 
alternifolius; 2, Celosia pyramldalis, crimson variety; 8, 
Rein ward tia (Linum) trigynum; 4, Erica hymalis.— 

S. Simpkin .—Burllngtonia decora.- Ringxoold. —Begonia 

Rex var.- M. G .—-Sparmannia afrioana. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens qf different stage* qf colour and size of the same Kind 
areally assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
oe named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. Wecan only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruits and vegetables.— J. Busby.— 
Pears: 1, Beurrd Hardy ; 2, Rotten specimen ; 8. Beurrd 

Bose; 4, Hessle ; 6, Swan’s Egg.- Richd. E. Batten .— 

Apples, but all so entirely out of charaoter as to be 

impossible to name.- Atalanta. — Pear: Apparently 

Catillao; a good baking sort. Green Apple, French Crab. 
Other Apple not recognised. Please number specimens in 
future, and more than one of eaoh sort should be sent.- 

H. S. B .—The Green-wrinkled Peas sent appear to be 
Stratagem, but the strain is a bad one, and evidently much 

mixed.- Hessle. — Pears: 1, Marie Louise; 2, Beunrd 

Ranoe; 3, Beurri Boeo; 4, Old Colmar.- T. R.— Pears: 

I, 2, and 8, All deoayed and unreoognisable; 4, Fondante 

d’Automne; 5, Apparently a small Chaumontel.- 

T. J. D.— Apples: l, Strawberry Pippin ; 2, 8heep's-nose; 

8, Tower of Glammis; 4, Not reoognised.- H. E. Jacobs. 

—Apple, White OalviUe. 


BIRDS. 


6189.—8eeds for a green linnet.—I have had a 
green linnet for two years, whioh I had from a fledgling' 
1 feed it on Canary and Rape seed mixed, and about onoe 
a week a thimbleful of Linseed, Millet, and Maw seed 
mixed. I never give Hemp seed unless as a treat—say a 
few seeds onoe a week, which the bird takes from my 
fingers. My bird is very fond of bathing.— Evelyn. 


Sirix gigras.—In looking over a back 
number of Gardening, September 1 (p. 354), I 
came upon an answer to a correspondent con¬ 
cerning this uncommon insect. Several of them 
were brought to me this year, having been 
caught flying about some foreign timber which 
bad been used for roofing a new building. The 
editor of the Farmer's Gazette , to whom! sent a 
specimen, called it the long-tailed wasp, but 
also added its proper name, by the aid of which 
I was able to look out some further account of it 
in the “ Encyclopedia Brittanies,” which may 
interest “J. L. D.” or others of your readers 
who have seen the inaeot. It belongs to the 
order of Hymenoptera Tenebrautia, family I., 
seourifera, and to of the old genus Sirix of 
Linnaeus. They inhabit forests of Pine in cold 
mountainous countries; the larvae lives in the 
interior of wood, where it spins a cocoon, and 
undergoes its metamorphosis. According to 
the “ Encyclopaedia Brittanica” the difference 
between the sexes to so great that they have 
been mistaken for different species. Those 
brought to me were all alike, and, hy the descrip¬ 
tion, females, having yellow spots behind the eyes 
and the second and third terminal rings of the 
abdomen yellow. They at first cansed great 
excitement on account of the loud buzzing noise 
which they made when in flight, but were per¬ 
fectly harmless.—A. H. S , Co Meath. 

Annuals in the shrubbery.— Where old ever¬ 
greens have to be headed baok through breakages from 
snow or other oauses, the old stems are apt to look un¬ 
sightly for a considerable time. This may to some extent 
be remedied by sowing a few seeds of rapid-growing annual 
climbers, suoh as Sweet Peas, tall growing Tropaolums, 
Canary Creepers, Ac., at the base of the stems. These 
will not injure the trees in the least, but will have a pretty 
effect, ana take off the nakedness until new growth has 
been made.—E. 

6197.—Removing whitewash from walls.— 
Whitewash must be sorubbed off a wall if it is wished togs! 
clinging climbers to hold to it. Well scrub with a hard 
bruin in the winter; the warmer the water is the better, 
and it should have some soda in it—C. E, Lyme Regis. 


1 Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Farts.— 
Prioe fid. ; post free. Id. 

" The Garden * Monthly Parte.- This Journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue qf the half- 
yearly volumes. Price to. 6d. ; post free, to. 9d. 

"Farm and Home” Monthly Parte. — TMi 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Paris, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price fid. ; post free. Id. 

44 Hardy Flowers."— Giving descriptions of upwards 

S f thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
irections for their arrangement, culture, Ac. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, to.; post free, to. 8d. 

“The Garden Annual and Directory ” for 1880 
contains a Complete List of Gentlemen's Seats, their 
Names and Gardeners ; List of the Nursery Trade, with 
a new List qf the American Trade. Price Is.; post free. 
Is 3d. 

London: 37, Southampton*! fcrtet, Strand, W.C. 
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FITTINGS FOR WIRING WALLS 


Patent EARTH CLOSETS 


6314. —White Spanish fowl.— Will “ Boulting ” 
kindly give me the points of a pure white SpaniBh cock 
fowl ?—J. Smitu. 

6315. —Keeping 1 fowls.—I am thinking: of keeping six 
fowls. Will “ Doulting ” tell me what sized house and 
enclosure they would require? I must keep them confined, 
or thev would damage my garden. Is there any particular 
breed 'likely to thrive near the 9ea ? I only want them for 
eggs for the house.— H. M. 

6316. — Breed of geese.—I have a very handsome 
goose, with a topknot, and feathers beautifully light and 
graceful hanging over each wing. I wish to procure a 
gander of the same breed, but do not know the name of it. 
The goose is white, and not large, in faot, not much larger 

* ’ —Any information respecting 


l'ii ihiiihh . . . iiiiu | >,iiniiii!ii , ! ii:i: r i ,| |M 

mu 

Straining Bolt and Holdfast.—No. 635. 
As illustrated above, price 3s. 3d. per dozen. 
Driving Eyes.—No. 631. Terminal Holdfasts.—No. 632. 

. No. 


2 2| 3 34 Inches. 

3d. 4d. 5d. 7d. perdoz.- -^g^^a.6d. 

Best Galvanised Wire, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9 por 100 yds. 

Illustrated Catalooue on application. 

J. J. THOMAS &. CO., 

37, Queen Victoria Street, K.C.; 
Works: 362, Edgware Road, London, W. 


than a 6ne Aylesbury duck. i—„ - 

these very pretty birds will he gladly received 
Littlkdale, Rathdrum, Co. Wicklow. 

6317. — Fowls laying badly. —Will “Doulting” 
or someone else kindly eay if there is any known 
reason why fowls are laying badly this year? I have 50, 
consisting of white Leghorns, black Harohurghs, and 
Plymouth Rocks. All have moulted ; 16 are pullets hatched 
in March Since the 17th of October no egg has been laid. 
They are fed regularly in the morning with the Aylesbury 
poultry meal, and in the afternoon with mixed corn and a 
large supply of green food daily. They are In three wire 
runs, appear healthy, and are not over fat.— Dr. Martin. 

6318. — Unhealthy turkey. — One of my young 
turkeys has, for the last few weeks, been afflicted with a 
swelling on each side of the under jaw, and I should be 
glad if “ Doulting ” will kindly let me know- what the dis¬ 
order iB. and how to treat it. There is no roughness or 
scale on the skin. It seems healthy otherwise, and iB grow¬ 
ing well. Another of the fleck had the same complaint, 
but for a shoit time only. They have good housing and an 
unlimited run.—A. B. C. 

6319. — Breed of Bantams.—Will “ Doulting ” please 
to tell me to what variety the undermentioned Bantam 
fowls belong? I have three—one cock and two pullets. 
The cock has an erect single comb; hackles, mahogany- 
red ; breast, black ; saddle, reddish-brown : wings, rather 
blaok ; sickles, just appearing, black, with green gloss ; 
legs, bronze, or horn-colour, with yellow tiDge. The hens 
are brown, with feathers nicely speckled with black spots; 
breasts, brown, tinged with yellow; little white under 
throat; hackles, yellowish-brown, with white ribs to 
feathers, and dark brown circles or patches on them. 
Tails, very dark and erect. Kindly give points of breed to 
which they belong, if not pure.— J. Smith. 


^ ^ ^ • -1 

jv/luULK’a PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO. 

lYL (Limited), 5a, Garrick-st., Covent-garden, Loudon, W.O. 

TWTOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS.— 

lYL These closets, on an improved principle, are now Manu 
factured by the above Company. ___ 

TV/TOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS.— 

1Y1 Earth, dry and fine, only is required for the effectual 
working of these Closets, and this can be utilised for 
gardeni ng pu r poses, _ 

lV/mULE’S patent earth closets.— 

lYL Fine and dry ashes will answer if earth is difficult tw 
obtain _ _ __ _ _ 

IVTOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS.- 

IY1 For sifting earth an d ashes__ 

TTSElhe — USEFUL FOR 


FROST! FROST!! FROST!!! 

“ What was the lowest temperature last night?" 

DOLLOND’S NEW REGISTERING THER¬ 
MOMETER will toll you 

AT A GLANCE, & WITHOUT ANY CALCULATION. 

Vide notices in The Field and Mark Lane Express. 
Sunt post prbb for 2s. 6d. or 6s. 

1, LUPQATE HILL, k 62. OLD BROAD-8TREET, E G. 


Greenhouses for Everybody. 

. 1 THE LITTLE CEM8 

L-J The talk of everybody ! 

JzfffiQs. ntTI Lean-to 65s., Span-roof, 75*-. 

carriage paid within ten 
I miles. Our Prize Medal 

m/N/i Span-roof, Greenhouae,15 ft. 

m/// r Tv? by 10 ft. carriage paid. 

MW W SIX £12. Lights, unglazed, 6 f f « 

| f|| TfP by4 ft., 4s. 6d., glazed, 10a. 

" m | | I Half-glazed Doors, Sashee, 

A'cBMi L1U U ill !U and Sash-bars, Ac., lowest 

n fl lTT§r v prices. Our Price List, with 
i|i j ill Testimonials, two stamps — 

f' i III LIU OGDEN A Co., Alexandra 

a ,i ■ ■ Palace Horticultural Works, 

' Wood Orf»pn London. N. 


GARDENING 


PURPOSES. 


PONTIFEX &. WOOD, LIMITED, 

Shoe Lane. London, E.C. 

Economical & Easy Lead Blazing 

(PATENTED). No putty required. No experience needed. 

. >R C PRICE 

(including neces- 

•- ■ , ■W. " sary L-in.^Copper 

t j * I W^V^X 84. per It. run 

\ / \ / 16s. per 100 ft. 


UNEQUALLED IN THE WORLD 

Burns GAS or OIL. 

Send one stamp tor postage of Illustrated Catalogue. 

CHAS.T00PE &C0., Stepney-square, London, E. 


GLASS. HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Free on Rail in London, packages included. 

15oz„ 100ft. 21oz.. 100ft. 15oz., 200ft. 21oz , 200ft. 

4ths .. 9s. 6d. .. 13s. .. ISs. 6d. .. 25s. Pd. 

Srds .. Us. .. 14s. fid. .. 21s. 6d. .. 28s. 6d. 

The following Is a list of sizes always in stock :— 

10 by 8, 12 by 9,12 by 10. 14 by 10. 16 by 12, 18 by 12, 20 by 12, 
?0 by 16. 20 by 18 

Large cases of glass for cutting up, sizes averaging 54in. by 
33in., in 15oz., at l$d. per foot, and in 21oz. at ljd. per foot. 

GUiss cut to any size ot a slight advance on the above ptices. 

Glass is cut aud packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men. therefore quality of glass aud packing is guaranteed. 

All Gloss is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be 
in sound condition. Paint. 4d. per lb.: Putty, Id. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when special 

I uotation will be sent by return of post, mentioning this paper. 

. B. ROBINSON. Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse. 
_81. Moor Lone. Oripplagate. London. K.0_ 


REQUIRE THE VERY BEST 

P C A T I I THAT CAN BB 
LA I II POUND. 

The best plaoe where to get such Is by aplying to the Orchid 

_. U»-- *0 Tito v/XTWXI NW A «lf fnr “ RTf’BI JJIOR 


THE FARRINCDON” 

NEW PATENT PUMP 


Peat 8 tores, 32, Thk Polygon, N.W. Ask for " Excelsior 
Orchid Peat." Sold in sacks. Prices and samples on appli- 
ation to 

JOSEPH ARNOLD, 

32, THE POLYGON, LONDON, N.W. 

Telegram*— " Alloquy, London." Trade supplied. 
N.B.— Pronounced THE BK3T EVER 8EEN. 


PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES 


These Pumps are double-acting, 
and are sold at prices considerably 
below any Pump of the same 
power in the market 

Enquiries Invited. 


HI with staging, painted 2 
‘I < : fca aud carriage paid to 

i ■ —rVr~r—af . ’-Trf - r ..I any gtation in England. 

Loughborough Hot-Water Apparatus extra as below. 
Size. Price, u.w. A.P. I Size. Price. H.w. ap. 

. by 6ft. £ 8 10 £1 14 20ft. by 12ft. £29 0 £ 8 0 

. by 8ft. £110 £5 0 24ft. by 13ft. £35 0 £10 0 

. by Oft. £18 5 £o 10 30ft. by 13ft. £43 10 £11 5 

by 10ft. £24 15 £6 0 I 40ft. by 14ft. £57 10 £12 10 


PRICE LIST FREE BY POST. 


x PAT‘ENT 0 
PROPAGATOR 


GREENHOUSES, 

Complete with *1088, from 4Ss. 
and upwards. Well made, not 
scamped. For good quality with 
low prices we have no equal Illus¬ 
trated Lise Recent Teoti menials 
f roe —OVEREND'S Horticul¬ 
tural Works, West-green, Totten¬ 
ham, London, N. 


Made in superior earthemware, 14 in. long, 6| in. deep, and 
6 in. wide. Inside, 2| in. from the top, is a perforated mov¬ 
able falsa bottom, upon which the soil for cuttings or seels is 
placed, the lower half being filled with water, which is re¬ 
plenished when required through the funnel. It fits evenly on 
4-in. hoi-water pipes, and will be found a simple and effectual 
means of utilising > hem for propagating purposes. With the 
false bottom removed it forms an effective vaporiser Price 
3s. each. Six carriage and package free to any station in Great 
Britain on receipt of P.O. for £1 Is. Sole makers A patentees, 
T. PASCALL & SUN, South Norwood Pottery, Surrey. S.L. 


DEANE & CO 


keai 

Azaleas. Heaths. Ferns, Rhododendron*. Ac. 
the world. A. JOHNSON A CO., 23, Lea< 
London, E.C., continue to receive the higl 
moniali (unsolicited) from large Orchid Growe 
ORCHID PEAT supplied by A. J. A Co. is I 


Horticultural Builders and Hot-water Engineers, 

William Street, I LONDON BRIDC 


SUBSTITUTE lor GLASS 


“Unbreakable and Durable.*' 

ForGarden Frames. Cbrysauthemuin-bouses, Greenhouses, and 
~ * ’ ‘“'t. by 4 ft. Guaranteed improved plant 

eof “ Wire Wove Roofing (Patented)” 

__‘ _ all as indoor 

if of Royal Aquarium, Westminster. 
;m-tcrial.—TRANSPARENT WIRE 
Ltd., 164, Queen Victoria-street . 

Q. ARDEN Stakes^ Labe Is, Virgin Cork, Mata, 

O R»tHa, Ac. None cheaper.—WATSON A SO DLL, 90. 
Lo*pf London. B P _ 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

U. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALK 
ROOMS. 88 , King-street, Covent-garden. London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or poet 


Adapted for Tents, Screens, and outdoor as well as indoor 
shading purposes. Roof of Roy- 1 Wnat.mlnatnr 

entirely covered with this material. * — --*- 

WOVE ROOFING Co ~- 1 


a | TUT A D E of cast - iron. Tlie 

-LYJ- cheapest in the worid. 2 ft- 2 in- by 
t? 11J in. diameter, 28s., carriage paid. Same 
Boiler, with 12 feet 4-inch piping, Expan* 
a. sion-box, and Smoke-pipe, complete, 58s. 

_ ^ D. HORROCKS, Tyldealey. 

TOBACCO PAPER, best quality, 8d. per lb. t 

■L 14 lb., 9a.; do., double strength, Is. per Iks 14 lb., 13s.; 
do eloth, lOd. t>ev lb.: 14 lb., 11* ; 28 lb. carriage paid to 
any station .% QQm MontpsUier, Bristol. 


Terrace, Upton Manor, Pla istow, 


p REENHOUSES.—Cheapest and best, with 

W everything complete Span »oof, 7 ft. by 5 ft. 56* : 15 
by 10 ft., £8 Any size or shape made Ve*v strong Garden 
Light*, painted and glazed, 3 by 4 ft, 6*. 8d.; 8 by 4 ft.. 9* 
each, put on rail For illustrations of above aud prices of 
Conservatories, Ououoiber Frames, Glass Sashba', Summer* 
houses. Poultry-houses, Ao . te. send for List, lost free.—W. 
COOLER, 101, Sfcandy-rircet, Milt Fail rro*, LcSiop, E, 
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ROBBS. 

ROSES FOR EXHIBITION. 

Having in a previous communication on this 
subject given the necessary instructions for 
the preparation of the soil, I will now refer to the 
matter of planting, which, if not already done, 
should be completed as soon as the weather 
permits ; but it will be better to wait for a week 
or two than to plant when the ground is wet; 
and the heavier the soil the more necessary it is 
to allow it to get fairly dry on the surface before 
it is trodden upon. The next important matter 
is that of pruning. Whatever views one may 
hold with regard to the pinning of Roses for 
garden decoration, they do not hold good when 
we enter upon the subject of exhibiting ; for the 
latter purpose hard cutting back is indispensable 
for the production of large blooms. The novice 
at Rose-growing may well hesitate to carry out 
written instructions when they insist on the 
plants being cleared of all their most promising 
growths. But if he wishes to be a successful 
exhibitor he must submit to it, or his chance of 
success will be small indeed; but happily one 
season’s experience will convince the most 
doubtful that the practice is right, so far as 
applied to the purpose for which it is 
required. I have felt it necessary to write thus 
much with a view to prepare all it may oonoem 
to earry out the instructions which it is neces¬ 
sary to give in regard to pruning. The time of 
Pruning Roses that are expected to produce 
exhibition blooms is not of so much consequence 
ss it is to cut hard back ; but in a general way 
it is better to be a little late than early—from 
the middle of March to the beginning of April is a 
safe time. This brings to the subject of how to 
prune. Assuming that there are only dwarf 
plants to be dealt with, it is necessary first to 
go over them and cut close back to the old 
wood any weak growths and then to prune back 
to the second or third bud the strongest shoots. 
In the case of young or weakly plants this may 
mean cutting them down to near the ground ; 
but that does not matter—it is an operation that 
cannot be dispensed with when large and perfect 
blooms are required. Thinning the flower-buds 
is one of those operations that some large 
growers and exhibitors of Roses have said to be 
unnecessary, and so far as it may concern those 
who have many hundreds of plants to cut from 
it may be possible to dispense with it. But 
when we come to the grower of a few dozen 
plants who wishes to make up a stand of 12 or 
24 good flowers the case is altogether different. 
If that class of exhibitor neglects to thin out 
the buds where they are too thick he is likely 
to find out when it is too late that his blooms 
are too small and badly formed to be present¬ 
able. My advice, therefore, is to 
Thin fbee.y and to thin early, regard, of 
course, being given to the quantity of bnds 
showing and the strength of the plant. A 
strong plant may have more flower-buds left on 
than a weak one; but it is difficult to give precise 
Instructions, as some varieties produce larger 
clusters of buds than others. Taking Baroness 
Rothschild as a type of Roses that do not often 
requiie but few, if any, buds to be removed, we 
may pass on to Merveille de Lyon and Her 
Majesty as being olosely allied to the Baroness, 
while it is an ^cpk to r^fer to other yarie-; 


ties of an opposite character, such as Grandeur 
of Cheshunt, Duke of Teck, and Magna Charta. 
These and many others produce a good number 
of buds on a single cluster, which m every case 
should be reduced to three of different ages as 
soon as they are visible. As Roses fit to grace 
an exhibition table cannot be obtained unless 
the roots get all they require, the aspirant for 
honours must be prepared to supply the necessary 
amount of water in dry weather ; but in a good 
soil, and with a thick mulch of manure spread 
on the surface early in the winter and allowed to 
remain there, the grower need not provide arti¬ 
ficial moiitore, only in the case of a prolonged 
drought. J. C. 0. 

6207. — Roses near Liverpool. — If 
“Evelyn” can grow Niphetos and Marshal 
Niel Roses near Liverpool, she (or he) will be 
muoh more successful than some of ns have been 
in North Cheshire. As a young Rose grower, I 
spenta oonsiderable amount of money and muoh 
labour in trying to grow Climbing Devonienais 
and the Marshal, but to no purpose. The 
latter I tried in every way, and with protection, 
and succeeded in keeping the plants alive, but 
never saw one decent Dloom on them. It is, in 
fact, quite useless to attempt Marshal Niel out- 
of-doors in the North of England. I had Madame 
Falcot, Safrano, and Ophirie aa standards, and 
they got on very well so long as I took them up 
in the autumn and planted them by a Quick 
fence ; pushing the heads well into the fence; 
but, growing careless after a mild winter, I left 
them to take their oh&nce, with the usual result. 
Ophirie was the last to go. I should suggest 
Gloire de Dijon, Belle Lyonnaise, Aim4e Vibert, 
and, perhaps, Cheshunt Hybrid and Hom&re. 

M. R C. A. 

6282 . — Protecting Roses. — Madame 

Falcot and Madame Berard are the only two 
sorts of Roses which yon name that are likely to 
require protection. The beat way of doing so is 
to unnail the branches from the wall at once, 
and to tie them up loosely in two or three 
bundles, and leave them in that condition until 
there are signs of actual frost, when the bundles 
of shoots should be wrapped in straw or dry 
Fern. At the latest the covering material 
should be removed by the beginning of March. 
But it is also a good plan to take off the cover¬ 
ing at other times when there is a prospect of a 
week or two’s open weather.—J. C. C. 

6264.— Treatment and propagation of 
mdoor Roses.— Cuttings may yet ns put in ; 
but I find they do best if they are planted in 
autumn—say, early in September. Take the 
cuttings off with a heel attached, out them to 
about 6 inches in length, and plant them round 
the edges of 5-inch or 6-inch pots in sandy soil. 
They will produce roots if plaoed in close hand- 
lights or cold frames. The plants themselves 
should be repotted once a-year; I do this in 
September or October. The Rose likes a rich 
soil to grow in, say, turfy loam four parts, one 
part decayed manure, one of leaf-mould, and 
some crushed bones added to it. Some pounded 
charcoal is excellent, and I think it adds rich¬ 
ness or depth of colour to the Roses. Prune 
them in November, cutting the shoots well back. 
The buc(s continue to develop all through the 


and summer treatment is simple enough. Plaoa 
the plants in as light and airy a position as 
possible, and make sure that they are kept free 
from green-fly and mildew. The bud-worm, 
too, attacks the flower-buds iu their earliest 
stages of growth, and must be destroyed as soon 
as observed. Fumigate with Tobacco smoke for 
green-fly, dust with flower of sulphur for mildew, 
and pick out the bud-worms with a needle.— 
J. D. E. 

-This is a very vague question. There is 

no information given as to whether the plants to 
be dealt with are old or young ; whether they 
are in pots or planted out. I therefore oonolude 
that they are in pots, and that they will be 
grown in an ordinary greenhouse. Whatever 
pruning the plants want should be done at 
once. If they are old ones, the growth of the 
past summer may be cut back to within three 
buds of the old wood. If they are young plants, 
the young wood must be left longer. With 
regard to potting, any old-established plants 
that are in pots more than 8 inches in diameter 
may have half of the old soil shaken away from 
the roots now, and fresh loam used in its place ; 
but it will make a better compost if one-fourth 
part rotten manure, and some sand is mixed 
with the loam. Young plants that have filled 
their pots full of roots may now be shifted into 
others one size larger. The best time to propa- 

f ate cuttings from plants grown in the green* 
onse is about the beginning of June. Take off 
the tops of the young growth and insert them 
singly in 3 inch pots, using sandy soil. If you 
have no hotbed or close warm frame to put them 
in, get an ordinary box without any lid and 
place it in the warmest corner of the greenhouse, 
then fill the box with sawdust, or Cocoa-fibre, 
to within 9 inches of the top ; then plunge the 
pots to their rims in the box and put some 
squares of glass over it to exclude the air, and 
you will have a propagating frame in miniature 
with a very little expense, in which any ordin¬ 
ary individual may Btrike Rose cuttings at that 
time of year successfully. I ought to have 
mentioned before that old established Roses in 
pots are better if placed in the open air from the 

end of June until the end of September_J. C. C. 

6294.— Flowering Tea Roses.— There is. 
something very strange in the behaviour of 
your Roses ; and it is very evident that the 
treatment is wrong somewhere, as they ought 
to have developed all the buds they had on them, 
up to the end of October; but it is open to 
question whether they would furnish you with 
Roses all the winter. In the hands of an 
experienced Rose-grower they might have pro¬ 
duced a few. Roses require a special course of 
preparation and very careful management to 
get them to flower all the winter. I advise you 
to consult an experienced gardener on the spot. 
■J. C. C. 

6276.— Moving a Passion-flower.— I 

have seen this attempted more than once, but 
the operation was never successful, however 
carefully undertaken. But, under any circum¬ 
stances, it must not be done before the spring, 
the end of April or early part of May being 
muoh the best time. But I should strongly 
advise you to let the old plant remain where it 
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winter months, even if they are in a bouse is and plant a young one in toe place_in 

scarcely above fajie freeing poiptj. The spring! the spring, of course.—B. C. R. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CULTURE OF BOUVARDIAS. 


Tub Bouvardias are among the moat valuable 
plants that we have, either for giving a supply 
of out bloom or as pot plants for general decora* 
tion. Although their natural time of flowering 
is during the summer and early autumn months, 
they may, with a little management, be had in 
flower throughout the year; but the time when 
their value is most fully appreciated is from 
September to Christmas, and during this period 
the best results may be obtained, as the frequent 
stopping which is necessary to bring the plants 
into' shape will, of course, keep them from 
coming into flower so early as when grown 
naturally. Although we frequently hear of the 
value of their flowers for cut blooms, they are 
not often recommended as pot plants, but one 
only needs to see them as they are produced by 
some of the market growers to be aware of their 
value for this latter purpose. All the varieties 
do not make really effective pot plants. A few 
of the best sorts for pot work are candidis- 
sima, Heine des Roses, Bridal Wreath, 
Dazzler, Priory Beauty, and President Cleve¬ 
land'— a new variety which promises to 
outrival all other existing scarlet varieties. 
To grow Bouvardias successfully they require a 
considerable amount of care and attention. In 
the first place, any old plants that are to be 
grown on the following season must be well 
ripened off. After they are thoroughly dried 
off they may be pruned back and kept in a cool 
house until they are to be started into growth. 
Those that are required for propagating from 
should be started as early as possible. To give 
the plants a good start they should be placed in 
a warm growing temperature, and be kept fre¬ 
quently syringed, giving very little water at the 
roots until the plants nave well started into 
growth. The first batch of cuttings should be 
taken as soon as the shoots have made about 
three pairs of leaves. Short, soft cuttings will 
root more freely than cuttings taken after the 
plants have made more growth and the wood 
gets harder. If the cuttings are placed in a 
close frame where there is a good brisk bottom- 
heat they will root almost as freely as Verbenas, 
but they must not be allowed to get withered. 
For this reason everything should be in readiness, 
so that there may be as little delay as possible 
during the operation of taking the cuttings and 
putting them in. Although the propagating 
frame should be opened every morning it should 
only remain so for a short time. After the 
cuttings are well rooted they should be gradually 
exposed, and as soon as sufficiently hardened off 
they will be ready for potting. The 
Best soil suited for Bouvardias is good fibrous 
loam, with a liberal addition of well-rotted 
manure and sufficient sand to make it porous, or 
where leaf-mould is to be had it may be used 
freely. In growing on the plants their main 
requirement will be that they are kept regularly 
stopped from time to time until they nave formed 
bushy plants. During the early stages of growth 
they require a little artificial heat, but later on 
this may be dispensed with. They should be 
grown in a position where they can be fully 
exposed to the sun, and after the plants are well 
established plenty of ventilation should be given 
on all favourable occasions. After the plants 
have been stopped for the last time it is especi¬ 
ally necessary that they should be well exposed 
until they have formed their flower-buds. When 
grown in pits or frames the lights may be taken 
off,' or the plants may be placed out-of-doors for 
a time; but I prefer to have them where they 
can bO' protected in case of heavy storms. The 
varieties are not so numerous as in moet classes 
of flowering plants. A few 

Valuable additions have been made within 
the last few years, the double-flowered forms 
being the most remarkable ; but for market 
purposes these do not find so much favour as 
was anticipated when Alfred Neuner was first 
introduced. ' The most valuable addition to 
single varieties is President Cleveland, which 
appears to be far in advance of any other scarlet 
variety; the pink sport from elegans, Priory 
Beauty, is also a very distinct and attractive 
variety. In whites nothing new has been 
brought forward for some years past, and this is 
hardly to be regretted, as there are several very 
distinct and useful varieties. Humboldt! 
corymbiflora is one of the most useful; the 
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flowers are large, pure white, and very sweet- 
scented ; the plant is of vigorous growth, and 
flowers very freely. This should not be stopped 
quite so late in the season as the other sorts, 
vreelandi is another useful variety, especially 
for late flowering; the flowers are of good sub¬ 
stance, and last well when cut. The Bride, 
Davidsoni, and Alba elegantissima are, I believe, 
all identical with the above. Candidissima is 
one of the best for pots, as it forms a dwarf and 
compact plant, and flowers very freely. Jasmini- 
flora (or jasminoides, as it is sometimes written) 
is very extensively grown for market purposes ; 
the flowers are of intermediate size, pure white, 
and delicately scented. Where a succession of 
cut bloom is required, this is one of the best to 
grow. Bridal Wreath is a beautiful variety, 
with flowers of good substance, the tube and 
underside of the lobes being lightly shaded 
with pink. Of 

Scarlet varieties, President Cleveland, of 
course, takes the first place. Dazzler is remark¬ 
ably free both in growth and flowering, and is 
extensively grown for market purposes. Elegans 
is also a good scarlet, and Hogarth is still grown 
to some extent. Longiflora flammea is a good 
variety for early spring flowering, but the 
flowers lose their colour if the damp settles on 
them. Vulcan, deep crimson-scarlet, is of 
rather slender growth. Brilliant may also be 
mentioned ; the flowers are of good substance 
and very bright, but it is not quite so free as 
moet sorts. Triphylla is an old species that is 
worth a place in a collection, being very dis¬ 
tinct, ana the pale orange-scarlet flowers are 
very attractive. Angustifolia splendens is of 
very slender growth, with small, bright orange- 
scarlet flowers ; distinct and pretty. 

Pink varieties. —Priory Beauty, blush-pink, 
of good habit, and very free. This quite super¬ 
sedes the older variety, Maiden’s Blush. Reine 
des Roses, rosy-pink; one of the most useful. 
Rosea oculata, flesh-pink, of slender growth; 
very free-flowering. 

Double varieties. —Alfred Neuner, white, 
and President Garfield, blush-pink. These are 
of similar habit, both being very free, with 
foliage and growth like those of Vreelandi. 
Sans Lorraine, bright-scarlet; Victor Lemoine, 
coral-red; Triomphe de Nancy, rosy-salmon ; 
Thomas Meehan, crimson-scarlet. With the 
exception of the two first-named, the double 
varieties do not flower freely enough to ever 
become very popular. In conclusion, I may 
mention the yellow B. flava, but I cannot say 
much in its favour, for although the flowers are 
of a soft yellow when they first open, they fade 
quickly, and the plant is very shy-flowering. 

A. 


Asparagus plumosus. —This ornamental 
species of Asparagus quickly became popular, 
for its extremely delicate foliage at once marked 
it as a plant of quite a different character from 
the usual occupants of our houses. It may be 
grown either in the shape of little bushes in 
small pots, or treated as a climber and trained 
to a trellis or on the roof of the stove. We have 
a specimen so planted that it covers the cool 
end of a stove with a mass of delicate greenery, 
and in this position it always attracts a con¬ 
siderable amount of attention, but more so just 
now, as it is studded with small drooping 
white blossoms, which, although by no means 
showy, yet, nestling among the feathery foliage, 
possess a quiet beauty of their own. This 
is the first time the specimen under notice 
has flowered, and whether it will ripen seeds 
remains to be proved. We had one that 
flowered in a pot and yielded a number of 
seeds, from which a quantity of young plants 
was raised. Apart from seeds a ready means of 
increasing this kind is by means of cuttings, 
which will strike without difficulty, notwith¬ 
standing the assertions that have been made to 
the contrary. It is the variety nanus, in which 
the branchlets are arranged in a flatter and more 
frond-like manner, that cannot be induced to 
form roots however treated. Most of the plants 
of this now in the trade have been raised from 
seed,' which will often lie some time before 
germination takes place. In proof of this I may 
mention a specimen of the drooping Asparagus 
decumbens, which was last winter laden with 
berries, and formed a very pretty object for 
some time. Early in the spring the berries 
were gathered, and after being rubbed with a 


little dry sand, which from their pulpy character 
was necessary, were at once sown. Though 
kept in a stove ever since, the young plants 
are only just appearing above ground.—P. 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

These quaint and charming plants are now 
growing freely, and from this time until they 
arrive at the flowering point need constant care 
and a certain amount of skill. It is somewhat 
strange that the seedlings do not make much 
progress, as a rule, for some time after germina¬ 
tion has taken place; but when the cooler 
nights and shorter days of autumn set in they 
commence to grow much more rapidly. Plants 
that were pricked off from the seed-pans into 
shallow boxes an inch or two apart some time 
ago are already beginning to crowd each other, 
and must either be transplanted to other boxes, 
allowing them more room this time, or—what 
does just as well and saves trouble—every alter¬ 
nate plant be carefully lifted and potted and the 
holes filled up, and a fresh surfacing of sweet, 
loamy soil given to the old box. Small or back¬ 
ward plants, however, usually winter better in 
boxes than hi small pots, especially if the atmos¬ 
phere of the house is rather dry, or if from any 
cause more than sufficient heat to exclude frost 
has to be employed. In any case, these plants 
should never be placed in very small pots ; if fit 
for potting at all, nothing less than a 3 £ inch or 
4-inch pot is of any use, and directly the roots 
touch the sides of this a shift into 5-inch or 
6 -inch sizes should be given at once. These 
Calceolarias delight in a good, sound yellow or 
fibrous loam, mixed with a third or fourth-part 
of leaf-soil or flaky, well-rotted manure ; sand 
is not required, and the soil should be used in a 
rather rough state so as to allow superfluous 
water to pass away freely. If this is attended 
to, much less drainage is necessary than where 
fine soil is used. Do not pot at all firmly—at first, 
at any rate—two or three good taps on the bench 
being quite sufficient to settle the plant in. 
Many amateurs fight shy of these exquisite 
plants, giving as a reason that they are so 
“dirty ” (i.e., subject to green-fly); but this is 
only when they are neglected or subjected to a 
dry and warm atmosphere, whichsoon ruins them, 
I allow; but keep them cool, moist, and airy, and 
they will grow and flourish like little Cabbages. 
They are, in fact, far better standing on moist 
ashes in a cold frame than on a dry stage in a 
greenhouse—at least, until severe frost sets in, 
and two or three degrees of that even will not 
hurt them. When they must be housed, place 
them on a moist bottom as far away from all 
pipes or flues as possible. B. C. R. 


Daphne indica.— How very sweet this 
Daphne is when in flower ! The moment the 
door of a greenhouse is opened where a plant b 
in flower one detects the delicious perfume. 
ThO' plant is not really difficult to cultivate, and 
yet it is far from being so common as it deserves to 
be. It wants a careful drainage and potting, 
and water should be given with judgment. If 
ever a plant has received the character of being 
miffy, we may be sure the water-pot has had 
something to do with it. The Daphne may be 
propagated from cuttings; young, firm Bhoots 
will root under a bell-glass in Bummer, but this 
is too slow a method for skilful propagators, 
who usually graft them on one of the common 
forms of hardy Daphne. A friend who is very 
successful uses the Mezereon as a stock, which 
he Bays is better than the Spurge LaureL 
Always in potting see that the pots are clean 
and that the drainage is as perfect as it b 
possible to make it. The best soil is peat and 
sand, with a little tarfy loam, if it is of good 
quality. I have had good plants growing in » 
conservatory border ; in fact. Daphnes do better 
planted out in a well-lighted house than in pots, 
as they continue growing and aro almost always 
in flower. The plants should always be watered 
with care. Both the white and red varietia 
should be grown.—H. 

Winter Gladiolus (Schizostylia coecine*) 4 
—The English name of this is appropriate, a 
the whole expression of the plant reminds see 
strongly of a Gladiolus, the leafage being narrow 
and sword-like, and the rich carmine cup-shaped 
flowers are borne in a lengthy spike. This is s 
most useful plant for the winter decoration of 
the greenhouse, and a good way is to grow it 
all tns year round in pots, so that the rich grssn 
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colouring of the leaves may be preserved, which 
is not the case if the plants are exposed to the 
full blaze of a summer sun or allowed to become 
nipped by frost. They may, however, be lifted 
from the open gronnd and will then flower satis¬ 
factorily ; but the best way—as we have had an 
opportunity of noting—is that stated above. 
The difference between those lifted and those 
potted is most apparent.—D. 


A GRACEFUL ANI) USEFUL PALM 
(ARECA LUTE8CENS). 

Tins Palm is one of the most elegant kinds in 
the genus, and, at the same time, it is of a 
sufficiently hardy constitution to render it avail¬ 
able for all purposes of decoration, from a 
dinner-table ornament up to plants of the size 
represented in the annexed illustration, or 
larger. In the young slate, when suitable for 
dinner-table decoration, the plants should be 
confined to a single stem, and should be grown 
in small pots. As the plant increases in Bize, it 
develops eyes from its base, and 
forms a large cluster, which, 
when planted, will become ex¬ 
tremely ornamental. As will be 
seen by a glance at our figure, 
this plant belongs to the feather¬ 
leaved section of the Palm family; 
its stem and the petiole, or leaf¬ 
stalk, are smooth, and of a rich 
orange yellow, profusely speckled 
with black. The leaflets, when 
the plant is well-developed, are 
from a foot to 18 inches long, 
and about an inch in breadth, 
pendent, firm in texture, and rich 
bright-green in colour. When 
young the soil should consist of 
loam and peat in equal parts, 
with some sharp sand added ; as 
it increases in size, however, I 
would advise the peat in the 
mixture to be reduced. It, like 
the majority of Palms, requires 
nn abundant supply of water 
and an occasional application of 
liquid cow-manure, and, conse¬ 
quently, the drainage must be 
good and kept in working order. 

1 have seen this Areca used in 
the outdoor garden with much 
effect in the summer, plunged in 
a shady situation and kepi well 
supplied with water to its roots. 

If this latter item is not well 
attended to, the plant becomes 
yellow in its leaves, and the 
effect produced by this state of 
things is quite the reverse of 
charming, and, moreover, when 
the plant once gets into such a 
condition it is extremely difficult 
to thoroughly restore it to its 
former state, or, at any rate, it 
takes a long time before the 
sickly yellow colour is entirely 
obliterated. I have heard a great 
deal about its adaptability to 
withstand a low temperature in 
the winter season, but although I 
have played with this plant, 
perhaps as much aB most people, 

I am not a great believer in the assertion, 
have observed that plants wintered in a c ol 
house put on that yellow hue, which I consider 
so objectionable, and my last experiment with 
Areca lutescens was the wintering of two large 
plants with some flowering Zonal Pelargoniums, 
which, to produce bloom required the tem¬ 
perature to be maintained at about 50 degs. ; 
but iny Arecas both died. Therefore, I would 
advise amateurs who cannot maintain the 
glass-house at a greater heat than 50 degs. to 
winter their Arecas in the dwelling- house, where 
gas does not exist. I know from experience 
that it lives all right in a temperature of 60 degs., 
and that with 10 degs. less heat it dies. It is a 
native of the Mascareen Islands. There are 
numerous other interesting species of Areca, the 
most interesting kind to the natives of the East 
Indies being the “ Betel Nut ” (Areca Catechu). 
This is a very handsome plant, but as it requires 
strong heat I should not recommend it to 
amateurs. 

A. monostachya is a New Holland plant of 
great beauty and small stature, admirably 
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adapted for room decoration. Its stem is rapidly 
formed, and it is slender, the leaves are pinnate 
and broad, from 6 inches to 1 foot long, and deep- 
green. Its flower Bpikes are produced when the 
plant is about 1 foot high, and although pos¬ 
sessed of no beauty it is something to record the 
fact that one has a Palm tree in flower, for indeed 
it is a Palm-tree, although a miniature one. 

G. W. 


PROPAGATING CARNATIONS IN 
WINTER. 

The facility with which Carnations may be 
propagated from pipings or cuttings put in 
under glass during the winter is one well worthy 
of the attention of small gardeners. To many 
of these the press of labour during the summer 
is so great that no time can be spared for the 
roper layering of Carnations, and not being 
one then, the work is left undone. Then the 
old plants get naked, and the wood becomes 
long and feeble, and the plants are often so 
injured by frost that they die. Just in that 


w*ay thousands of what a year or two previously 
were capital Carnation plants disappear from 
gardens, and that disappearance is attributed to 
tenderness of habit, whereas the plants, if pro¬ 
perly cared for and duly propagated, are hardy 
enough. Then the places of the old dead plants 
are too seldom tilled up with young ones, and 
thus in many gardens good border Carnations are 
as rare as Pine apples. To many who class 
themselves as amateur gardeners the knowledge 
that their stock of Carnations, and especially 
of their favourite self-coloured classes, can be in¬ 
creased readily without all the trouble incidental 
to layering will prove exceptionally welcome. 
No doubt there is an exaggerated notion abroad 
that layering is excessively technical and diffi¬ 
cult work, which only an expert can perform, 
and fear of failure keeps many from doing what, 
with a little practice, could be done well enough. 
However, the fact remains that the desired 
layering is not done, and not only is the season 
lost, but often ere the winter is over the old 
plants are also found dead. But with the 
approach of winter comes lightened labours in 


the garden, and spare time for work which may 
be performed with comfort within doors. In 
that way can the propagation of Carnations, by 
means of pipings, be carried out. Very little 
labour is needed in pulling off the shoots, which 
may be on many old plants far too thickly 
placed, and a thinning will be helpful should 
the old plant live. These cuttings may be 
taken inaoors, and then be prepared, dibbled 
into pots, pans, or boxes, and placed in a green¬ 
house or frame to take their chance. It may be 
urged that such cuttings, even if they do ever 
so well, will not root and become strong enough 
to produce flowers the following summer ; and, 
therefore, why not perform the work early in 
the autumn ? In objection to that there are two 
reasons—first, that time then is far more pre¬ 
cious ; second, that cuttings put in then Beldom 
take root. If they rooted readily, we should 
find Carnations far more abundant and cheaper 
than they are now. Summer cuttings of the 
finer forms of Carnations do not root readily, 
but winter cuttings will in due course. I found 
last year that whilst every piping taken from 
the pretty, but smaller flowered, French double 
kinds put into a frame in August finally rooted 
freely, not one of the choicer, or, we may say, 
English kinds, did so, but all damped off. The 
French kinds seem to have in their wood some of 
the nature of the garden Pink. These plants, 
dibbled out into a border from the frame during 
the spring, were of course too late to bloom 
much, but have now made very strong plants— 
indeed, far finer than could have resulted from 
layers ; but then they need another season to 
become so large. If all Carnations which pro¬ 
duce “ Grass ” freely could be propagated from 
cuttings as easily as these French kinds, we 
should have good sorts as plentiful as scarlet 
Pelargoniums. Naturally, it is odd that cuttings 
which, taken off in July or August, refuse to 
root and damp off wholesale, will root freely if 
put in during November and the early part of 
the present month. Either the wood has hard¬ 
ened in the meantime and become more capable 
of endurance as cuttings, or the cooler season of 
the year, because Ibbs exhausting, is more con¬ 
ducive to preservation and the eventual pro¬ 
duction of roots. The greatly increased interest 
aroused in the Carnation as a border flower, 
promoting the purchase of great quantities of 
them as rooted layers, the recent fecundity of 
many plants in the production of seed, thus 
creating vast quantities of them in that way, 
and the now assured certainty that winter 
pipings properly made and put in will root 
freely, snould render Carnations in a few years 
very abundant in gardens. A. 


0 *202.— Potting Lilies. —The sooner they 
are potted the better, as they will be getting 
hold of the new compost during the winter, and 
will start Btrongly in spring. The finest of the 
Lilies for pot culture is, of course, auratum, and 
if you want something extra get the varieties 
of it named platyphyllum and virginale. L. 
speciosum is indispensable, and there are a good 
many varieties of it now, the finest of which are 
cruentum and Krcetzeri; but the typical forms 
of white and pink are well worth growing. 
Next in order of merit comes longitlorum, an 
exquisite Lily, with pure white blooms and 
dark-hued lustrous foliage. There is no fairer 
sight than a houseful of this Lily as seen in a 
London market-garden. L. Browni is a beautiful 
kind not much grown, it does not carry many 
blooms, but they are exquisitely beautiiul. L. 
Krameri is another lovely kind, rather more 
difficult to grow well ; it requires the best peat 
with plenty of sand ; and L. Harrisi is valuable 
on account of its perpetual blooming nature.— 

J. C. B. 

6260.— Gloxinias in a greenhouse.— 
These plants will succeed well in a minimum 
temperature of 55 degs., but this is not a green¬ 
house but a hothouse temperature. In an 
ordinary greenhouse the Gloxinia will not grow 
into good flowering specimens, but when they 
have arrived at the flowering Btage in a tem¬ 
perature of about 55 degs. they may be placed 
in the greenhouse during the summer months, 
where they will remain a long time in good 
condition.—J. D. E. 

- It is rather doubtful if you would meet 

with much success in attempting the cultivation 
of these plants in connection with Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, &c. ; these last requiring less 
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heat and more air than Gloxinias, which properly 
belong to the hot house or stove. I have, how¬ 
ever seen them done fairly well by not allowing 
them to stait until late in the season—about 
May—and bringing them along quietly in the 
warmest and closest end of the house with 
plenty of moisture and shade from strong sun. 
So placed, they will flower well in July and 
August, but not either early or late m the 
season.—8. C. R. 

-These may be grown in a greenhouse in 

the summer, or, rather, they may be flowered in 
the greenhouse, if started in a pit or warm house 
and kept there till the weather has become 
warm in spring. If there is no warm pit, and 
it is desired to try them in the greenhouse, keep 
them at rest as long as possible, so that they 
may not start into growth till the spring has 
advanced.—E. H. 


HEATING A FRAME AND GREENHOUSE. 
I have been mnch interested in the articles by 
“ J. G. S.” on this subject, and wish to apply 
his principle of ' heating with oil to a very 
small frame. I purpose to have a 6-inch 
cylinder for stove, and a 3-inch or 34-inch 
zinc flue and chimney. My lamp, therefore, 
must fit this cylinder, and I want to know : 
(1) What sized wick would be necessary to keep 
the frame (capacity 9 cubic feet) comfortably 
warm for raising seedlings ? (2) How deep my 
lamp must be—t c., what quantity of oil such 
wick will require for the night? (3) What 
height my chimney should be from the floor of 
the frame ? I also propose to heat a greenhouse 
with a stove and flue to burn coke, but it is not 
convenient to place the stove outside the house. 
I suppose it may be built inside with the front 
flush with the wall of the house, and the feeding 
and cleaning doors outside (protected) ; but in 
this case where must I put the damper ? If the 
flue be carried along the outside wall I suppose 
there would be no difficulty, as the damper 
might then be anywhere in the length ; but if I 
carry the flue along the centre of the house may 
the damper be put in the end wall at or beyond 
the bend, say 12 feet from the stove ? I do not 
fiad any of these points mentioned in “ J. G. S.’s” 
valuable articles, and shall be obliged for answers 
to them. I enclose sketch. F. E. C. 

* # * You are, according to your sketch, on the 
right track. An improvement would be to carry 
the flue-pipe along the,front, and turn it with a 
bend at the end, thence straight out to the 
chimney at the back. The size proposed for the 
flue-pipe, 3-inch or 34-inch diameter, is right; 
3 inches would be sufficient. An 8-inck or 9-inch 
cylinder would be better. The wiok should be 
a 2-inch one, and the oil reservoir large enough 
to contain one quart of oil, which, with proper 
management, will burn from ten to twenty 
hours, according to the regulation of combustion, 
quality of oil, and manufacture of wick. Bear 
in mind that the wick in a lamp is the medium 
of combustion, and is synonymous with the jet 
burner for gas. In other words, the wick is a 
liquid fuel gas jet, and, therefore, that the best 
quality wick is the cheapest in the end. The 
finely-woven wick of reasonable substance or 
thickness is best. Think of the Bunsen gas- 
burner, and you will get the right idea of a good 
oil wick at once. The perfect combustion 
obtained by the Bunsen burner is greatly owing 
to the air and gas combining in infinite particles 
and spaces. A coarse burner of common or un¬ 
suitable material will consume double the quan¬ 
tity of oil and give half the amount of heat, 
owing to the imperfect combustion. The 
chimney should be from 2 feet to 3 feet high 
from the floor of the frame ; but it may have to 
be more than that if the frame is in a corner 
where all the winds of heaven may at times com¬ 
bat the efflux of the smoke and the products of 
the combustion. With regard to the stove for the 
greenhouse you oan build the stove as suggested, 
but you must take proper means to prevent the 
effusion of carbon oxide or carbon dioxide into 
the house. These deleterious gases will pene¬ 
trate through any thickness of porous brickwork 
and. become highly destructive. Cover the 
outside of the furnace with a layer of Portland 
cement, then place a layer of countess or duchess 
slates on the cement, and a second layer of Port¬ 
land cement over them. Under the circumstances 
you must dispense with a damper and regulate 
the draught from the furnace and ash-pit doors. 
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Were you to put a damper inside the house you 
would force the fumes into it through the inter¬ 
stices of the damper frame. Of course, there 
would be no objection to the damper if you carry 
the flue along the front outside, but inside it is 
entirely inadmissible; you can manage very well 
without it, and run no risk of plant destruotion. 

J. G. S. 


AN UNSATISFACTORY HOT-WATER 
BOILER. 

In reply to S. Winterbottom, I beg to say the 
boiler u a kitchen range wedge boiler, not a 
saddle boiler, and is not well calculated for hot- 
water circulation for heating purposes merely; 
but it will answer as a makeshift. As you have 
i a 2-feet dip below the level of the flow or outlet, 
you will require a fall of at least 40 feet from 
I the level of the bottom of your supply tank, if 
| the pipes are connected and arranged as shown 
in your sketch. This would give you a hydro¬ 
static pressure sufficient to counteract the pres¬ 
sure of rarification, and enable you to circulate 
the water, provided you have the proper expan¬ 
sion pipes fixed, at an enormous proportionate 
cost for fuel. As you cannot sink your boiler, 
proceed thus : Take the flow-pipe from the top, 
and instead of passing under the doorway, go 
over the top, provide an open or expansion air- 
pipe at the highest level, and conduct the same 
to at least 1 foot above the water level of your 
supply-tank, which should be fixed 1 foot higher 
than the highest part of the pipe. You can 
continue the pipe round the house at the over¬ 
head door level, till ready to descend to the 
boiler again, or you may lower it gradually. 
Take your return into tho boiler at the lower 
part of the side end or back, and connect your 
feed-pipe from the tank to the return pipe just 
before entering the boiler, or take it direct into 
the lower part of the boiler independently. 
The arrangement suggested by your friend 
oould not possibly answer; it is directly opposed 
to the very first laws of hydrostatics, and a 
travesty on the approved practice of the last 
century. _ J. G. S. 

6274 — Heating a conservatory. — A 
moderate warmth, such as that suitable for a 
conservatory, would not hurt the Marshal Niel 
Rose at all, but cause it to bloom considerably 
earlier than it would do in a oold house. A 
range of 45 degs. to 55 degs. is most suitable 
for a conservatory under ordinary circumstances, 
though, if choice Palms, Crotons, and other 
plants from the stove are introduced, a few 
degrees more than this would be advisable.— 
B. C. R. 

-You may safely heat the oonservatorv to maintain 

a temperature of 45 degs. without doing the Marshal Niel 
Rose any harm. If it is requisite you may raise the heat 
to 50 degs. after the middle of January. But the less heat 
you give the Marshal the larger and deeper-ooloured 
flowers you will get.—J. C. C. 

6223.— Heating’ a garden - frame. — 
Sink a small pit at the end, back, or front of 
the frame, low enough to take a double 3-inch 
flat wick oil-stove or lamp, and provide a cover¬ 
ing to proteot it from wind. Over the top of lamp 
or stove-pipe fit a jacket of iron, with a 3-inch 
elbow nose-piece on the top, from thence carry 
a 3-inch flue-pipe all round in a trench (so as to 
avoid loss of space) inside the brick foundation ; 
bring the flue-pipe to the outside, turn it up with 
a bend, and fix am upright pipe on same, 6 feet or 
7 feet high, with a ram-cap on the top.— 
J. G. S. 

Neriums in email pots.— Neriums when 
grown into small bushy plants in 6-inch pots are 
useful for oonservatory or room decoration. 
Better spikes and finer blooms can also be 
secured than from older plants which have be¬ 
come pot-bound. Short, stout, half-ripened 
cuttings inserted singly in small pots early in 
February and plunged in a brisk bottom heat 
readily strike root. When rooted place into 
4 inch pots, and again into 6-inch pots, as 
required, using good fibry loam, with some 
leaf-mould ana a dash of bone meal. Grow 
the plants in an ordinary greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, and when about 6 inches high pinch 
out the point of each shoot. Some may be 
again topped, when additional branches will be 
formed, while others may be allowed to grow on 
without stopping. During the summer apply 
water both to the roots and the foliage liberally, 
and thus oheck the attacks of red spider.—S. 


ORCHIDS AND FERNS. 

In reply to this enquiry from “Tiny Tim, M I 
may say I am glad to see yoar name again in 
black and white, and I do not care how much 
you bother, because you appear to mean busi¬ 
ness, and ask sensible questions. You say yon 
are hopeful of succeas—I wish it you. You have 
made a good start with the Ferns, and now yon 
intend to enliven them with some Orchids; well, 
if your heat is sufficient you need not fear. Yon 
must endeavour to arrange some ventilation be¬ 
side the door. Just as I had finished the above 
your second letter arrived, stating the Orchids 
had oome to hand, and I think you have been 
treated very well. All are suitable for you but 
the Dendrobium Wardianum, but with this I do 
not think you will be successful. Laalia albida 
should be kept well exposed to the light. I have 
little doubt but the spikes are blooming ones. Do 
not wet them. It thrives best on a bare block. 
This is its proper season to bloom. Cattleyacitrina 
also grows best on a bare block, but Cork is not a 
favourite material of mine for Orchid blocks. I 
may, however, be prejudiced. Do not give it 
water through the winter. Cypripedium insigne 
in flower; it likes sun and light; it would appear 
to be a tolerably strong plant, and the flower 
may remain on until it fades. Odontoglossum 
Alexandras should be kept fairly moist, and 
when the growth is finished it may throw up a 
flower spike. It blooms at all seasons of the 
year, usually in the spring ; but I saw a beauti¬ 
ful lot of it in flower last week. Oncidium vari- 
coaum Rogers!: I do not think this will prove to 
be the variety of Rogersi; if so, it will be worth 
more than you have given for the whole lot; but 
if you can only get a fair varicosum you may be 
happy. Now is its season of blooming. I would 
advise you to stand the cork into a potful of 
crocks and surface with peat-fibre and Sphag¬ 
num Moss, both of which should be obtainable 
in your neighbourhood. I do not think you 
have heat enough for Oncidium flexuosum, and 
that will explain why it has not flowered with 
you, and also the reason of its leaves turning 
yellow. This plant, by-the-way, is liable to the 
attacks of a little brown scale, which oftentimes 
destroy it. See that this and all your Orchids 
are kept free from insects, or they will present a 
miserable appearance. Cattleya citrina should 
be kept nearly or quite dry through the winter ; 
Leelia albida jast moist enough to support and 
carry the flowers, and then dry until new roots 
and growths appear ; the others may be kept 
fairly moist, but not wet, through the winter. 
The Dendrobium I would advise you to exchange 
for some cool-oountry plant—say, Odontoglossum 
Rossi majus or 0. grande. M. B. 


6259.—Greenhouse Ferns for rock- 
work. —The following will all sucoeed on 
rockwork in a greenhouse temperature : Adian- 
turn cuneatum, A. setulosum, A. Williams!, A. 
Capillus-Veneris, A. pedatum, A. gracUlimum, 
Asplenium alatum, A. flaccidum, A. bulbiferum, 
A. caudatum, A. laxum pumilum, Cyrtomium 
falcatum, Davallia canadensis, D. elegans, 
D. Novse Zealandke, D. tenuifolia striota, 
Doryopteris palmata, Lastrea aristata variegata, 
L. decomposite, Lomaria falcate, Lygodium 
scandens (Climbing Fern), Neottopteris austra- 
lasica, N. nidus, Nephrodium molle corymbi- 
ferum, Nephrolepia davallioides furcans, N. 
exaltata, Phlebodium aureum, Platycerium alci- 
oorae, Platyloma falcate, Polypodium diffusum, 
P. pectinatum, Pteris cretica albo-lineata, P. 
scaberula, P. serrulate cristate, P. tremula, P. 
argyrcea variegata, Woodsia Veltchi, Wood- 
wardia radicans, W. r. cristate, Dicksonia 
antarctica, and Cyathea dealbata. The two 
last-named are Tree-Ferns, and will in the 
course of years get too tall for an ordinary 
greenhouse; but they will grow into money u 
kept in health.— E. H. 

Erythrlna crlsta-grallL— 'When this plant is started 
early in spring in a little heat it will flower a seoond time ; 
but, as will be easily understood, when managed in this 
way the seoond bloom oomes later in the season than when 
the plants start in a greenhouse with only solar warmth. 
The tope will now have decayed, and should be out away 
close to the bottom. The soil may be allowed to get par¬ 
tially dry, in which state it should remain whilst the 
plants are at rest. They may be wintered under a green¬ 
house stage, laying the pots dow n on their sides so that 
the water which runB from other plants that are stood over 
them may not reach their roots.—T. B. 


Our readers mil kindly remember that tee are clad to 
receive for engraving any tuggeetive or beautiful photo- 
graph* qf plant* or garden eoene*, especially o/gorden$ of 
a ptcburevqu* character. 
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the growth ia finished the water supply must be 
stopped, and after the plant becomes dry it 
should be removed to a cool, dry house. This 
is to give it a rest, and allow the flower-buds to 
swell up at the joints. If the plant is wanted 
to bloom early, the first plants that have 
been put to rest should be the first removed 


they also show the adaptability of these two 
kinds for growing into neat specimens in the 
comparatively small pots that are so muoh in 
vogue with our market growers. They are among 
the least fastidious of greenhouse Heaths, so that 
their successful culture is attended with less 
difficulty than is the case with many other kinds. 
Cuttings of either may be taken during the 
growing season, and if dibbled into pots of sandy 
soil, covered with a bell-glass, and placed in a 
frame shaded from the sun, they will soon root, 
and can then be potted off. The cuttings may 
during the winter in the small pots (a 
”ona greenhouse), and in 
3 d on. By occasionally 
stopping, a good bushy habit is ensured, and by 
the following spring the plants will be fit to 
place in pots 4^ inches or 6 inches in diameter. 
A great recommendation possessed by these 
Heaths is the length of time they remain in 
flower—a remark, indeed, that might be applied 
to most of the members of this genus. When all 
danger from frost is over, these Heaths do better 
in the open air than under glass ; indeed, the 
richly-coloured specimens that one occasionally 
meets with owe their greater depth of colouring 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 
Dendrobium nobilk. 

Various comments upon Orchids, more or less 
truthful, have recently appeared in some of 
the public papers, but the one I most object to 
is the statement that Orchids are not poor man’s 


remain 
good spot being a shelf 
spring may be shift* 


A GOOD WINDOW PLANT. 

The great alpine Rock foil (Saxifraga 

PYRAMIDALI3). 

As shown in the accompanying woodcut, this 
plant is one of the most useful and beautiful 
that could well be grown, especially if cultivated 
in small pots and when in flower used for room 
decoration, for which purpose it is particularly 
well fitted. The florists who grow for Covent- 
garden Market have found this out, and in its 
season excellent specimens in flower are brought 
in for sale and find ready purchasers. All who 

E ossess a garden, however small it may be, can 
ave this floral pyramid in the greatest perfec¬ 
tion without the assistance of artificial heat of 
any kind. In Dr. Engler’s monograph of Saxi- 


A large-flowered variety of Dendrobium nobile. 


into warmth, and these should at first be 
somewhat sparingly watered; but when the 
buds become prominent a larger supply will be 
necessary. The plant usually flowers on the 
previous year’s growth—that is to say, the 
growth made during this season will not flower 
this year. It retains its foliage, and the growth 
made last year, and whieh has shed its leaves by 
this time produces the flower; but sometimes this 
is broken, and the flowers appear simultaneously 
on the two season’s growths. It does not often 
happen so, and it is best for those, with only one 
or two plants of this kind, that it does not occur 
frequently, because it leads to a blank the next 
year. During the season the plant is resting no 
water is necessary whilst the bulbs remain plump, 
but do not allow them to shrivel, as this is a sure 
sign that the plant is suffering from too much 
drought, but this is far less apt to arise when 
the plants are kept cool than when they are 
rested in strong heat; when growing, however, 
the plant requires an abundant supply. It may 
be had in flower from the present time until 
May, or even June; and if a good stock of 
plants are maintained the blooming season may 
be continuous through the whole time. If large 
plants are required 1 would advise pot culture, 
using as soil good peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss; 
the pots must be well drained to carry the water 
quickly away. But for moderate-sized plants, 


plants. If it is admitted that decorative plants 
are the first admissible luxuries, then I say that 
Orchids can be obtained as cheaply as any other 
kind of plants. I do not mean to say the rare 
kinds can be obtained cheaply, but those with 
larger means at their command indulge their 
fancies to a greater extent; just in proportion as 
the china cup used by the peasant would be 
replaced by a more expensive article for the use 
of a prince, so with Orchids. A Pelargonium, 
well grown and flowered, can be purchased for 
ashilling, and I am sure I saw the other day 
some Cattleya Percivalliana, which had been 
brought from Columbia in South America, sold 
for a shilling each; this, however, is not the 
usual price of this kind. Again, a poor man 
buys an ordinary horse for a few pounds, but if 
you want a hunter you must pay a longer price; 
so it is with plants, and the more they are loved 
the greater will be the endeavour to get the 
better kinds. The above remarks will apply to 
many of my amateur readers, who I find are 
not content to grow only cool-house Orchids, but 
aspire to those requiring a greater amount of 
heat, and, consequently, are more expensive, 
and I do not blame anyone that possesses the 
convenience. I know it is said I am crazy 
on Orchids. Perhaps 1 am, and I am sure 
I am equally so with alpine plants, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, Cape 
and New Holland plants, ornamental-leaved 
and flowering plants, and, indeed, whatever 
they are, I can truly feel with the poet, 
“ That beautiful flowers, I love you all!” 
At the present time I have enquiries about 
Dendrobium nobile. One is from a person 
who has the advantage of a stove as well as a 
cool house; the second has only a cool house, 
and to this last enquirer I say straight you are 
bound to fail, and the reason you will learn by 
reading my instructions to the first. I am sorry 
to disappoint, but if the necessary requirements 
cannot be supplied, failure must ensue, and I 
take it as being the greatest kindness to tell you 
bo at once. Dendrobium nobile would appear 
to have been in cultivation in English gardens 
for upwards of fifty years, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing, it is yet one of the most beautiful and use¬ 
ful Orchids know’n, and, what will greatly benefit 
the amateur grower, it is cheap, grows easily, 
and blooms profusely, and the flowers last a long 
time in full perfection after being expanded ; 
but they must be kept from sprinklings with 
the syringe and other sources of damp. It is an 
Evergreen kind, and it enjoys heat and 
moisture during the growing season ; but when 


grow, I prefer basket-culture. Moderate sized 
plants are adapted for standing in a variety of 
places in the dwelling house, &c., where often¬ 
times large plants are entirely unsuited. The 
general appearance of the flowers of these plants 
may be obtained from the accompanying illus¬ 
tration of a large blossom, the colours being in 
the spreading sepals and petals, of a waxy-white, 
tipped with pink, or rosy-pink, the lip is also of 
the same colour, the base being blotched with 
rich deep-crimson. This is the usual type, but 
there are numerous varieties, of which nobilius 
is extremely dark, so also is Sanderianum; 

Cooksoni has its petals coloured the same as the 
lip, and is very showy. All these kinds are very 
scarce, and require more pounds to acquire than 
the typical plant can be bought for in shillings. 

Where there is a stove I say obtain it and grow 
it with the other occupants. 

Matt. Bramble. 

__>— - oi tfte opinion, alter naving seen tftem growing 

Ericas gracilis and caffra.—The pretty together for the past ten years, that the two are 
little bushes of these brought into Covent- quite different. I have had wall plants of S. 
garden Market in the autumn and early winter Cotyledon from Norway and the Pyrenees, and 
months are good examples of Heath culture, and they are quite different from this gigantic 


The great alpine RockfoiUSaxifragapyramfdalis) in a pot 
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S. pyramidalis. The latter throws op large 
spikes 2 feet to 3 feet in height, thickly 
covered with white, rose-spotted flowers, 
forming a most charming pyramid, very useful 
in the decoration of the greenhouse and the 
conservatory. It is biennial so far as that the 
rosettes producing the flowers die when the 
season is over, but previously from the base of 
these old crowns are produced from six to a 
dozen or more of young ones ready to take their 
place the next year. When the plant is to be 
used for indoor decoration these young orowns 
are taken off and potted in good rich compost, 
grown on in a cool north house or frame, and 
shifted as required until finally they reach the 
pots in which they are intended to flower. When 
the plants become pot-bound, a weak solution of 
liquid-manure will be found beneficial. On the 
rockery the plants require to be planted 
annually, and new soil should be given them 
when this takes place; 6 inches apart will be 
abundant, and if healthy and vigorous the 

? lants will very soon almost meet each other. 

'hey make a pretty group in the open, and are 
much appreciated by those who have only seen 
the wild species on the Alps. K. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HEADING DOWN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
FOR CUTTINGS. 


When the heading down of Chrysanthemums 
for the purpose of securing dwarfer flowering 
plants was first advocated, it occurred to me 
that by the same method it would be quite pos¬ 
sible to secure cuttings earlier from those sorts 
that are known to produce shoots very sparingly 
until the spring. From some varieties it is 
possible to obtain all the cuttings required by 
the time the plants are well in flower. With 
other varieties we have to wait much longer. It 
was this fact that induced me to try the cutting- 
down system on weakly growing varieties for 
the production of offsets or cuttings, and two 
years’ experience proved that I was right. The 
plan is so simple, and was attended with such 
satisfactory results, that I should still adopt it 
if I exhibited Chrysanthemums, or if I required 
them in the beat possible condition for any 
special purpose. The cuttings were struck in 
March or April, and at the end of May the 
plants were put out in a piece of good ground 
in the kitchen garden, where they were pro¬ 
perly watered, Ac., all the summer. The third 
week in September I cut the plants down 
to within 3 inches of the ground, and the result 
was that in the course of four or five weeks they 
began to send up fresh offsets, and although all 
did not furnish sufficiently strong cuttings be¬ 
fore there was danger of frost injuring them, the 
majority of them were ready, and those that 
were not in condition by the middle of November 
I lifted carefully with a fork and placed them 
on the floor of the orchard house. Some soil 
was put over the roots, and by Christmas the 
plants had furnished all the cuttings required, 
so that it was not necessary to keep the old spe¬ 
cimens. By this plan the cuttings are not only 
obtained earlier, but are much stronger than 
those from plants that have been exhausted by 
flowering, and this is a point of considerable im¬ 
portance, especially to those who want the 
plants in the best possible condition. The ex¬ 
perienced grower never fails to reoognise the 
value of strong cuttings, no matter what the 
plant to be increased is, and in the case of 
weakly growing Chrysanthemums any method 
that, will increase the size and strength of the 
cuttings cannot but be of great value. J. 


6234.—Failure of Chrysanthemums. 

—I should say the fault lies in early potting 
and subsequent semi-starvation. Plants shifted 
for the last time in June must have great atten¬ 
tions in the way of watering and feeding, or 
they are liable to lose a part of their foliage. 
My plants were shifted in August, and they are 
in excellent condition, pots full of roots, and 
are blooming well. In a general way, the 
middle of February is quite soon enough to put 
in the cuttings. Put them in separately in small 
pots, and shift them into 6-inch pots about the 
middle of April. They will then be ready for 
another shift into 8-inch pots from the middle 
to the end of July. Take care that they never 
flag for want of water, as this inflicts an 
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injury that is only seen later on. Pot very 
firmly, and use good loam, with some rotten 
dung and bone-dust, and put some soot on the 
drainage to keep worms out. As soon as they 
seem to be root-bound, water with weak soot- 
water twice a-week till the buds are formed, 
and then with weak liquid-manure at frequent 
intervals.—J. C. B. 

6227.— Failure *of old Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— If you want to excel as a grower of 
Chrysanthemums you must not be afraid of a 
little, or even or a great deal, of trouble; 
nothing can be done without trouble, and in the 
horticultural line this is especially true. Your 
old plants will certainly come in very useful for 
flowering next year, for though they will not 
afford such large flowers they will produce more 
of them. Select healthy, vigorous examples in 
7 -inch, 8-inch, or 9-inch pots, cut them down to 
within 8 in. or 10 in. of the soil, and keep them 
in a cool house, just safe from frost, through the 
winter. The growths from the old wood are 
what you want, and these must be stopped and 
encouraged to grow by every possible means. In 
May give each a shift into a 12-inch to 15-inch 
pot, potting them very firmly in good sound, 
rich loam. As they grow stake and tie the 
shoots out, disposing them at the same time to 
the best advantage. Feed well with liquid- 
manure as soon as the pots are full of roots, 
especially after the buds are set, and by the 
month of November you will have magnificent 
specimens 5 feet or 6 feet through. If you want 
exhibition flowers you must grow young plants 
from cuttings yearly, and allow only two or 
three blooms to each, but the above plan affords 
much the finest specimens.—B. C. R. 

-You say your plants have been a com¬ 
parative failure this season, but they would 
have been a great deal worse had you used 
again the plants of last year. I have tried it 
and been a sufferer, and therefore wish to warn 
amateurs like myself. It is a labour of love to 
rear the cuttings till they make their brilliant 
display in the dark winter months, but labour 
thrown away to hope to get good results from 
old plants. Chrysanthemums, after having been 
in the house the first year, do best planted out in 
spare borders against a wall or wooden paling, 
to cut from when flowers are scarce.—L. H. 

6290.— Japanese Chrysanthemums. — 
Nearly all the large-flowering varieties possess 
a tall habit, and if you must have dwarf kinds 
you must be contented with the Hybrid and 
decorative kinds, such as L’Or du Rhin, A. 
Dufour, Mons. C. Hubert, Ac. But why do 
you not adopt the cutting down system ? If you 
grow your plants on the same as usual, and the 
first week in June cut them down ruthlessly to 
within 6 inches of the pots, repot when they 
have fairly broken again and take up three or 
more of the best shoots, you will get almost, if 
not quite as good flowers, and reduce the height 
of the plants to about half the usual measure. 
Mdme. C. Audiguier, and some few others, will 
run up, however, in spite of all you can do.— 
B. C. R. 


6233.— Removing bulbs and tubers.— 
The point upon which advice is sought by 
“ Justice ” raises the question of perquisites. By 
allowing his gardener to exhibit, and giving him 
whatever prize-money he might win, Justice ” 
to all intents and purposes said, “ I give you so 
much money a-year in wages and allowances, 
and as much as you can get besides by ex¬ 
hibiting.But the gardener was not told that 
he could invest his prize-money in plants with a 
view to make his income still larger. Had he 
chosen to sell his Begonia tubers instead of 
planting them, “ Justice ” would not have com¬ 
plained, for the tubers were a prize just as much 
as if they had been in the form of money, and 
the gardener was free to do with them as he 
liked. But it is a very different thing to plant 
these tubers in houses built by his employer, 
cultivate them in his employer’s time and with 
the aid of men paid by his employer, and then 
to look upon the flowers as hu own. In the 
same way the Begonias which were purchased 
by the gardener without his master’s knowledge 
should also be forfeited, for, even admitting the 
gardener’s story to be true (and this is doubtful), 
he was not asked to make the outlay ; and here, 
again, he has been working in his own interest 
at his master’s expense. It would be best, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, for “ Justice ” 


to compromise the matter by allowing, as a 
favour, the gardener to take a few of the Be¬ 
gonias said to be purchased. If he refused to 
accept this offer I should allow nothing whatever 
to be removed. By giving way on this point 
“ Justice ” accepts the principle that a gardener 
is the master of his employer. A gardener, for 
instance, who has a hobby of his own, may carry 
this principle to such an extreme as to make his 
employer’s greenhouse almost empty on quitting 
his service, for he would take care to grow his 
favourite flower largely, and would not be likely 
to leave any of them behind him. His present 
difficulty should teach “ Justice,” and others as 
well,' that it is best to have a. perfect under¬ 
standing on such points at the time a gardener 
is engaged. I have heard an employer sneered 
at because he laid it down in writing that his 
gardener should not buy or sell plants without 
leave, and other directions to the same effect; 


but he was right in being exact, for his servant 
cannot possibly put him to so much inconvenience 
as “Justice's’* appears to have done.— Falcon- 


BRIDGE. 


FRUIT. 

MANAGEMENT OF FILBERTS. 

The cultivation of the Filbert is generally 
pretty well understood in large gardens, but for 
some reason, which I cannot explain, it has 
never found much favour with the owners and 
managers of small places. It may be that a 
supposed want of space has something to do 
with it; if so, I may assure those who think 
that Filberts require a large amount of room 
that such is not the case when they are culti¬ 
vated in a proper manner. The most produc¬ 
tive lot of these trees that I ever dealt with 
stood in a long line across a large quarter of a 
kitchen garden, where they got all the sun and 
air it was possible for them to have. From the 
behaviour of these trees, I am satisfied that the 
Filbert crop is as much influenced bv the weather 
in the spring as any fruit crop that we grow. 
Not being in any sense a tender tree, it does not 
require shelter ; as a matter of fact, a sheltered 
situation is often fatal to the crop of Nuts, 
because it induces the flowers to open earlier 
than when the trees occupy more exposed posi¬ 
tions. For this reason the most regular crops 
are obtained from trees that are grown quite 
away from walls or any other kind of shelter. 
Where there is sufficient space, it is a good 
plan to plaoe a line of Filbert-trees each 
side of a garden walk, and to allow 
them to form a bower of growth over it; 
But, where space is limited, a line of trees across 
the most open place in the kitchen garden is a 
very suitable one for them. Some growers make 
a good deal of unnecessary fusB about having the 
trees on dean or single stems, but, according to 
my experience, it is of no consequence whether 
the plants have only one stem or several. The 
crop is more influenced by 
Judicious pruning and short-jointed, well- 
hardened growth than anything else. Nor do I 
agree with those who advocate the starving of 
the trees to make them fruitful. I prefer to 
adopt liberal treatment by giving the roots a 
dreasing of manure once in two years, by spread¬ 
ing it on the surface and lightly forking it in, 
because I have found that, unless the growth is 
fairly vigorous, the female flowers are not so 
numerous as on trees that are better nourished. 
When space is short there is no necessity to aim 
at securing large trees. If the management is 
right, bushes 6 feet high will bear as regularly, 
and, in proportion to the space they cover, will 
produce as good crops as trees of larger dimen¬ 
sions. With regard to pruning, I consider that 
to be the most important part of the manage¬ 
ment of Filberts. No one should be per¬ 
mitted to prune a Filbert-tree unless he is 
able to explain the characteristics that be¬ 
long to it. When the pruner can point 
out the female flowers and is able to explain the 
part that the catkins take in promoting the 
future crop, then he is in a position to under¬ 
stand the method on which the pruning opera¬ 
tions should be conducted; but without such 
knowledge no one can prune a Filbert-tree in a 
practical manner. It is possible to prune in a 
haphazard way and get a crop sometimes, but 
no dependence can be placed upon it, for the 
reason that the male and female flowers being 
separate on the same plant, the unskilled 
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pruner may oat away all of either one or the 
other and so spoil the chance of a crop. In no 
oase should the trees be pruned until the catkins 
have quite faded, and as these are often on 
separate branches it is safer to out away these 
than other shoots which have no catkins on 
them. In a general way the male flowers are to 
be found on the short sturdy shoots of the pre¬ 
vious year’s growth, either near the extremities 
of the leading shoots or on the short side 
growths that start from the stronger branches. 
Therefore, as a rule, it is better to cut out the 
strong and vigorous shoots than the small ones, 
regard, of course, being given to the form of the 
tree so as to keep the growth evenly balanced 
all round it, as well as to keep the tree down 
to any given height. When skilfully treated 
there is no tree that submits so kindly to prun¬ 
ing as the Filbert. J. C. C. 


ORNAMENTAL FRUIT WALLS. 

The question I would ask and endeavour to 
answer is this: Cannot our garden walls be 
modified, even ornamented, in a manner that 
shall add to their appearance and be conducive 
to their utility? Anything which will help 
towards the production of good fruit on our very 
extensive, and often very bare, fruit walls is 
interesting and in the highest degree useful. 
Whoever visits a fine garden for the first time 
will, if he be himself a gardener, at once direct his 
attention to the wall trees, and if the walls are 
in first-rate order, and the trees as they ought 
to be, a conclusion is at once come to that all 
besides must be well managed, so great is the 
impression made by fine walls and wall trees. 
Still, it must not be forgotten that a tender tree, 
such as the Peach, cannot possibly be placed in 
a more artificial, and I may say unnatural, posi¬ 
tion than when nailed flat on a wall, however 
well it may be trained, and the perfection of it 
points to the imperfection of the result. Whilst 
a fruit-tree is spread out for protection on a 
common unprotected wall it will, of course, 
receive every gleam of sunshine, and the radiated 
heat from the wall. Everything, bud and 
blossom, must, of necessity, be exposed 
to all the changes of our variable climate— 
to frost, snow', and wind. Trees growing 
in a natural form, and in natural positions, as in 
a grove or orchard, have a lee windward side, 
and to a considerable extent protect each other. 
But the tender and dainty wall tree has no such 
advantage ; whatever benefit it may derive from 
its position on the wall must, in a great measure, 
be neutralised by its artificial form and circum¬ 
stances, although I admit that is the only way 
in which the Peach can be beneficially grown in 


the open air in our climate. Hence it has been 
discovered that the 

Protecting wall needs protection, the 
ordinary wall only having gained half the battle, 
the other half being won by means of expedients, 
such as copings and other devices, or by cover¬ 
ing the whole with glass. Now comes the ques- 
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tion : “ Cannot a fruit-w r all be so constructed as 
to contain in itself both shelter and protection, 
and at the same time be infinitely more orna¬ 
mental and artistic than ordinary walls ?” I 
think a glance at the annexed illustration will 
furnish an answer to the question. The fact is, 
our fruit-walls are too plain, and if made more 
irregular, with projections, recesses, arches, 
pillars, buttresses, &c., there would be greater 
certainty of a crop of fruit being secured ; 
and could a little of the taste bestowed 
fn ornamenting and breaking up the dead 
surface of the walls about our dwellings 
be carried out in our garden walls, the results 
would, I am sure, be beneficial. Why should 
not a garden wall be made ornamental and its 
monotonous appearance broken up if the doing 
so would be certain to add to its utility ? Such 
a wall does (or did) actually exist. In imy 
native town, Ludlow, standing on the hill oppo¬ 
site the town (the celebrated Ludlow rocks of 
geology), may be seen on the opposite side of 
the river a very long wall, built as indicated in 
the accompanying sketch. It forms a very pro¬ 
minent feature, and at once attracts attention. 
This wall divides the long, extended grounds of 
a villa from a lane leading to the castle. The 
lane side of the wall is of stone, on which 
Asplenium, Trichomanes, and Sedum album and 
reflexum grow in profusion. The inside is of 
brick, built with recessed arches and with, of 
course, projections between each. Whether in 
planning this wall a fruit wall was contemplated, 
or whether the design was to give warmth and 
a feature to a cold, grey stone wall, I cannot 
say. However, as a fruit wall its value seems 
never to have been understood or appreciated, 
as, if I remember rightly, the trees were planted 
and trained in a random and promiscuous manner. 
However this may be, the accompanying illus¬ 
tration will at once show its capabilities. 

Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, trained 
in the recessed arches, will at once reoeive all 
the benefit of a projecting coping, and the ease 
with which these trees can be protected will at 
once be apparent, and the exterior portions of 
the wall, being occupied by Pears or Plums, 
will still further add to its protective proper¬ 
ties. This arrangement may be called a con¬ 
servative or self-protecting fruit wall. In con¬ 
clusion, I have only to add that, putting 
appearance out of the question, these arched 
walls, simply from being arched, would be 
stronger, and, owing to the less quantity of 
material required, cheaper than those of ordinary 
construction. J. W. 

6261.—Fruit-trees for a shady wall. 

—Red and white Currants will succeed well, as 


will also Morello Cherries ; kitchen Plums, such 
as the Victoria. Diamond, and Magnum Bonum, 
may be planted, but dessert fruit does not get 
its full flavour on a bad aspect. If Pears are 
planted, only the early kinds should be in¬ 
cluded ; the late Pears require more sunshine 
than can be had on a north aspect.—E. H. 


CLOU MORCEAU PEAR. 

Will you please to give me a few particulars 
about this Pear ? I wish to know if it has many 
or any synonyms, and the general appearance of 
the true variety ; also when its fruit are at their 
best for eating ; and should it be planted against 



Glou Morceau Pear. 


a wall, and, if so, in what aspect and also what 
soil would be best to plant it in?—P omona. 

*% This fine old Pear has several synonyms— 
they are as follows : Beurr£ de Cambron, Beurr6 
d’Hardenpont, Beurr<$ de Kent, Beurr<$ Lambard, 
De Cambron, Colman d’Hiver, Got Luc de 
Cambron, Goula Morceau, Hardenpont d’Hiver, 
Linden d’Automne, and Roi de Wurtemburg. 
As to the general appearance of the true variety, 
the best description we can give is afforded by 
the annexed perfectly accurate illustration. 
When well grown its fruits are above medium 
size, the skin is smooth, and of a pale greenish- 
yellow when ripe, covered generally with 
greenish-grey russet dots, and slight markings 
of russet. The flesh is white, tender, smooth, 
and buttery when in good condition, and of ex¬ 
cellent flavour. Its season of ripening is during 
December and January. Plant against a warm 
south or west wall, as it is a Pear that requires 
plenty of heat and a long season of growth to 
bring it to perfection. The soil best suited to 
this, as to all Pears, is a well-drained loamy 
one. Do not add stable manure to this at plant¬ 
ing time, but feed afterwards, if wanted, with 
surface dressings and soakings of diluted sewage 
or other manure water. 


6094. — Planting fruit-trees. — “ J. 
Groom,” replying to “J. A. Hussey,” say in 
Gardening, Nov. 24th, page 494, “ There is no 
reater waste of labour or anything that has 
one so much to check fruit culture as this plan 
of trenching ground that really does not need 
it.” This general remark may be very well for 
this particular query (No. 6094), and it may be 
very correct for Gosport and that neighbour¬ 
hood ; but Gosport is not all England. I should 
be glad to know of a case in which moving the 
subsoil, and leaving it still subsoil, has ever 
failed on clay land to repay quickly the outlay. 
And I should very much like to know the total 
area in the United Kingdom that has been “ sub¬ 
soiled ” in any form whatever during the last 
14 years. I fear it is so small that it can hardly 
be said to be known of, much less to have injured 
anyone. “ J. A. Bussey ” should have said 
whether he intended to plant standard or bush- 
trees. I think the latter, notwithstanding the 
Grass, are decidedly preferable. I have gathered 
a heavy crop of Morellos from bush trees the 
second year after planting, the wood growth 
being also satisfactory. Soil well worked and 
mixed, resting on chalk and gault. — C. 
Walk den. 

-- 11 J. A.” has asked a very important 

question, and I should like to see further and 
full replies to it from practical men. It may be 
put thus : Is it better when attempting fruit 
growing for profit to plant only standard trees 
at their full distance, and leave the land in 
Grass for pasture, or to break up the whole 
space and plant bush-trees, and other fruits or 
vegetables between the standards? In the 
former case, of course, the trees must be staked 
round, to protect from Bheep, which I imagine 
would be the best stock to put in, and this will 
add something to the cost. Something may 
depend on the quality of the soil, and in 
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reference to this I may briefly describe the 
method adopted by myself in planting about a 
dozen standards in a row by the side of a walk 
in a small paddock. The soil is very light, 
scarcely 18 inches deep, with sand and gravel 
below. I dng holes about 5 feet to 6 feet in 
diameter, and 3 feet deep, filling in the bottom 
with soda to which some clay had been added, 
and returning the best portion of the soil. 
About 40 lb. of manure—chiefly bone-dust—was 
mixed with the soil and sods to ensure plant 
food for some years; and I intend to keep the 
top soil free from Grass or weeds. The cost of 
each tree in this operation would not be much 
under 10s., and I suppose that this would be 
too expensive for profitable growing. An effort 
should be made to further the culture of good 
English Apples, since after October you can 
scarcely find any but American sortB in the 
fruiterers' shops, and the quantity of these 
sold in the manufacturing districts must be 
enormous.—M. R. C. A. 


STANDARD PEARS FOR BRITAIN. 


1. Beurr 4 Superfln. 

2. Marie Louise. 

5. Doyennd du Comice. 
4. Winter Nells. 

6. Josephine de Moline*. 

6. Emile d’Heyst. 

7. GlouMorceau. 


8. Thompson’s 

9. Bergamotte d’Esperen. 

10. Alexandre Lambre. 

11. Nouvelle Fulvie. 

12. Olivier de Senres. 

13. Comte de Lamy. 


Early Pears. — Citron dee Cannes, Doyenne d'Ete, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Beurr GIBard, Jargonelle, Seokel. 

Cooking Pears.— Catillao, Uvedale'sSt. Germain, Gilogil, 
Bellissime d’Hiver. 


Perry Pears.— Taynton Squash, Thorn Pear, Borland, 
Yellow Hufloap, Moororoft, Longland- Chaseley Green, 
Aylton Red, Red Pear, Rook Pear, Dymook Red, Oldfield, 
Butt, Holmer, Red Pear, Rook, Bosbenry Soarlet, Lumber- 
skulls Marden. 


Our readers will remember that last year we 
raised the question of the needless number of 
Pears, and the necessity of confining ourselves 
to the best kinds if we are to have the best 
results. Our list stands as above. The list will 
always be open to improvement, but not to great 
increase of number. We shall always be glad to 
hear of or see fruits of high merit not included 
in the above, also local fruits, of which there 
are probably some very good ones. Faults, too, 
of any of the above which warrant their exclusion 
from the standard sorts may be considered. We 
shall attempt the engraving of fair specimens of 
all the series, but to get them well done in pho¬ 
tography is very difficult. The list is not, it 
will be seen, one for the seasons. The first aim 
is to fix attention on Pears of the highest quality. 


6231.— Unfruitful Pear-tree.— "J. J. H.” 

has out most of the roots all round a Pear* 
tree 25 feet high in a trench only 3 feet from 
the trunk. Firstly, he should secure the tree 
from the risk of being blown down by using 
at least three stout galvanised wires as stays. 
As the tree appears to be a standard it will 
be very difficult to prune out last summer’s 
wood shoots; but as he says it has been pruned 
in past years I conclude that it may be trained 
as a wall; if so, prune out the twigs at once, and 
pinch off similar growths next June, leaving 
about an inch with three or four leaves to form 
a spur. If this starts another shoot pinch it off 
also, and thus force the sap into next season’s 
fruit buds. Do not stop the terminal shoots in 
summer—i.e., those at the extremity of each 
branch, but cut them back in autnmn or winter. 
A Pear-tree always has the following features : 
(a) Blossom, fruit, or snags from which fruit has 
been removed; (6) fruit-buds in a more or less 
forward state according to time of year; (c) buds 
upon ripened wood which are not likely to 
develop blossom till the second year; (f/) leaf 
buds, which latter are for the most part upon 
new wood and cannot possibly become blossom- 
buds in less than two years. The proportion 
which the various kinds of buds bear to the 
total buds on any given branch or part of a 
branch will tell at any time of year what next 
year’s prospects are because a blossom-bud has 
its distinct feature a year before it blooms. As 
to the root operations of “ J. J. H.,” I should 
say they were very Bevere. It would have been 
better to have made half the trench this year 
and the remainder another year. I do not 
approve of burying good manure 3 feet; most 
people can do all that is wanted with top- 
dressings of mulch, soot, bones, or liquid- 
manure, and some do a great deal too much with 
the latter; it is very likely to make the ground 
sour if applied in winter, but after the tree is 


in leaf it may be useful to keep up a systematic 
supply of properly-reduced liquid until the fruit 
has filled to nearly its full size. The air is nearly 
always dry at that season, and the earth is 
always getting more and more dry as summer 
advances; hence the requirements of moisture 
to keep up the economy and development of a 
large tree must be very considerable, all which 
conditions are reversed in winter.—C. Walkdrn. 

6161.— Pruning: a Plum-tree. — “ Miss 
Walker ” should prune her Plum-tree at once, 
for now that the leaves are all off and the 
buds are dormant is the best time for that 
operation. As the shoots have made 6 feet to 
7 feet of growth, it will be advisable to shorten 
them about one third of their length, forming a 
symmetrical tree, by cutting those that have out¬ 
grown their neighbours harder in than the weaker 
ones. This will induce the lower buds to break 
freely and regularly, when those that are needed 
to form the future bearing-shoots can be selected 
and allowed to grow on, and those that are 
required to form spurs can be pinched in as soon 
as they have made the requisite number of 
leaves; and here let me remark that it is a 
mistake to allow gross shoots to out*grow the 
others during the summer, for by timely atten¬ 
tion in pinching, a fruitful tree may be formed 
in half tne time. I like to go over young trees 
about midsummer and stop all the leaders that 
are out-growing the other shoots, this causes 
a more equal distribution in the vigour of the 
tree, and the weakly spray-like shoots get well 
set with flower-buds, and it removes all neces¬ 
sity for cutting out gross shoots in winter; and 
there can be no doubt that the less cutting there 
is done to Plums, or any other stone fruit-trees, 
the better. Timely attention to pinching and 
training in the lateral growths, so as to get 
plenty of well-budded wood, is the surest means 
of getting fruitful trees in a minimum amount 
of time. Look well to the furnishing of the base 
of the wall with fruitful wood, and there will be 
little trouble about the top, as all trees are dis¬ 
posed to rush upwards, but do not clothe the 
top of the wall until the bottom is perfectly 
covered.—J. G. H. 

5825.— Unsatisfactory Vines.— In all 
probability there is something wrong with the 
Vine roots. _ It is not to be expected that Vines 
can do well if it if attempted to force them in 
January when they are planted outside the 
house and the roots are not protected. The 
soil where the roots are may be frozen; it must 
necessarily be cold. How then can there be 
reciprocal action between the Vine and its roots? 

I. advise digging out the old border to a con¬ 
siderable depth, at least deep enough to get 
hold of a considerable portion of the roots. I 
would then fill up the border with a good com¬ 
post of six loads of loam to one of rotten manure, 
one load of mortar or plaster rubbish, and half- 
a-hundredweight of inch bones. The roots should 
be kept near the Burface, say about 6 inches in 
depth. If the Vines are started in January, it 
would be well to place a foot in depth of fer¬ 
menting manure on the surface. There should 
also be shutters placed over it to throw off the 
rains and, what is worse, melted snow. Half 
stable-manure and half dry Oak-leaves would do 
better than the manure by itself; the heat is 
more lasting.—J. D. E. 

-If we knew about what age the Vines 

are there would be less difficulty in answering 
your question. If they are not too old, lifting 
and making a new border is the only remedy. 
But to do so successfully and to get a crop of 
fruit the next season they ought not to be forced. 
You should lift the roots about the beginning of 
September, doing the work efficiently and 
quickly. The first step being to shade the 
house thoroughly and to syringe the Vines three 
times a day for six weeks. If you do the work 
well the Vines will have made some new roots 
before the close of autumn, and would be able 
to carry a light crop the next year. See that 
the soil in the border is moist at the beginning 
of November and then cover it 9 inches in 
thickness with dry leaves or stable litter.— 

J. C. C. 

6280. — Potting a Fig-tree.— The Fig 

requires a large pot in comparison to the size 
of the plant. A Fig-tree three years old would 
require a pot 12 indies in diameter. The best 
soil is good turfy loam, to which has been added 
a fourth part of decayed stable manure and a 
9-inch potful of crushed bones to each barrow¬ 


load of soil. Roots are abundantly produced 
when the plants are freely growing in summer, 
and some manure at that time placed on the 
surface-soil is helpful.—J. D. E. 

- Take up the Fig-tree now, and having 

well drained a suitable sized pot, place the tree 
inside, with the stem in the centre, and abont as 
much buried in the soil as when in the open 
ground. Ram the soil in firmly. Turfy loam 
and some crushed bones will suit Fig-trees in 
pots, or, if the bone dust is not available, mix 
a little old manure (about one-fourth) with the 
loam.—E. H. 

6269. — Pyramidal fruit-trees. — These 
just planted should remain as they are till the sap 
is beginning to move a little; then cut away 
any weak shoots where too thick, and shorten 
back the other shoots just enough to get as 
many breaks as will furnish the base of the 
tree. This is a matter that can only be gener¬ 
alised upon without seeing the trees. The object 
of prunmg such trees is to get them well fur¬ 
nished, and any tree which does not require any 
help to effect that object may be left in the 
round. A good deal may be done in summer 
y thinning out surplus shoots to let in sun and 
air.—E. H. 

6266.— Applying blood to Vines.— 
Blood is a powerful manure, and has been suc¬ 
cessfully applied to Vines in full bearing early 
in spring and summer, pouring it over the 
borders and watering it well in, scattering a 
little mould over when all is finished. It may 
be diluted with water when applied, though 
watering it in answers the same purpose. I have 
used it for inside and outside borders.—E. H. 

6271. —Fruit-trees and vegetables for 
a north -east aspect. — Plant on the 
wall Morello Cherries, kitchen Plums, and red 
and white Currants. The border will come in 
useful tor Cauliflowers and all kinds of salad 

lants in summer. In winter, Brussels Sprouts, 
avoy, and other Cabbages will succeed. Herbs, 
such as Mint, Sage, &c., may be planted with 
success.—E. H. 

6262.— Apple and Pear maggots.— 
Various remedies have been suggested to 
destroy this very troublesome pest The 
maggot is the larvae of the codlin moth ; It 
deposits its eggs at the eye or close to the 
stalk. of the fruit in May. The grub is 
speedily ^ hatched, and it immediately eats 
its way into the Apple. The worst of it is a 
second brood is hatched in a season, unless the 
grub, hatched in May is destroyed. The only 
plan is to gather all Apples attacked and destroy 
them before the grub escapes. I have dusted 
the trees with powdered lime, and believe this 
is a deterrent, as we did not have so much of the 
pest when the lime was used ; but the plan of 
gathering up both from the trees and the ground 
all punctured Apples is the most effectual way 
to get rid of it.—J. D. E. 

6272. —Whit© Grape for a cool green¬ 
house. —Some fruit growers would recommend 
Buckland Sweetwater, and, perhaps, an equal 
number would approve of Foster’s White 
Seedling. I have tried them both, and cannot 
say that they are quite satisfactory, except in 
warm or even hot summers, but we must take 
things as they are, and our summers not always 
hot or even warm ; so that all things considered 
I must, after a long experience, give my vote 
unreservedly for the Royal Muscadine or 
Cha88ela8 de Fontainbleau. This is a different 
and better Grape than the Early Chasselas, with 
which the Early Muscadine is frequently con¬ 
founded. The bunches and berries are of 
medium Bize, and flavour excellent.—J. D. E. 

-There is nothing better than Foster’s Seedling. The 

Bncklond Sweetwater will suoceed in a healthy, well- 
drained border if the position Is a sunny one.—E. H. 

6273. — A quickly-formed shelter. — There is 
nothing better for this purpose than a mixture of Hunting¬ 
don Elms and Pinus austrlaca.—E. H. 

6204. — Fruit-trees for a clay soli.— The soil in my 
garden at Shepperton-on-Thames Is a yellow clay and loam, 
and I think “ Harry ” would do well to try in his garden 
the undermentioned kinds:— Apples: Cox’s Orange 
Pippin and the King of the Pippins. Pears: Beurr6 
d’Amanlis and Marie Louise. Plums: Denyer’s Victoria 
and Orleans. These all grow and fruit well with me.—A. 
BftODIR. 

187 kinds of Pears in a private garden I—A 
gardener from a small place in Kent tells us that his master 
thinks a varied collection of Pears best, and grows 187 
kinds. Of course, he never has a stock of good Pears. 
This, with the state of many nurseries and gardens, shows 
how necessary it is to make a stand against this foolish 
and ruinous mistake in fruit growing. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE TREE P/EONY. 

The selection of the beat spot in the open 
ground for a Tree Peony is a matter of more 
importance than any subsequent attention 
which it requires. It muat have an open 
spot away from the shade or shelter of 
trees ; but, if possible, it should be sheltered 
from north and east winds, which, as a rule, 
prevail in spring, about the time when the 
plant is pushing out its new growths. It should 
be the aim of the cultivator to retard the growth 
as much as he can, and if the locality is 
naturally warm, the Tree Paeony will require 
particular attention, otherwise a sharp frost 
in April will destroy both growth and bloom. 
It is the practice in many places, and a very 
good one, to protect the plants by a movable 
glass light, or by fitting up around them a 
temporary framework, on which is placed 
muslin, canvas, or other thin protecting material 
during the most critical time—that is, from 
the time when the young shoots begin to 
lengthen till all fear of frost is over. If a 
plant is overtaken by frost, without protection, 
then the best thing to do is to screen it at 
once from the morning sun, so that it may 
thaw gradually. In Borne districts no protec¬ 
tion is necessary, 
and this is the 
cose principally 
in upland gar¬ 
dens, which are 
colder than those 
in the valleys, 
and, therefore, 
vegetation does 
not start so early. 

In old days when 
Tree Puonies were 
as much thought 
of asCattleyas are 
now, all manner 
of devices were 
resorted to in 
order to tide the 
plants safely over 
our treacherous 
springs, for it 
was found that 
scarcely any 
amount of cold 
during the dead 
of winter harmed 
them. In many 
parts of the 
country, indeed, 
they came un¬ 
scathed through 
the terrible win¬ 
ter of 1837 and 
1838. Some by¬ 
gone Preony fan¬ 
ciers used to plant 
on the north side 

of hills, so as to retard growth, but such 
situations had a counteracting effect, inasmuch 
as the young wood did not ripen through want 
of sufficient sunshine. As to position, it is gener¬ 
ally admitted that Peeonies look best when iso¬ 
lated on a lawn, not far away from a shrubbery 
or a group of some sort, but so situated that 
they appear to have some connection with one 
or the other, as the case may be. Being 
deciduous, a spot should be chosen for them 
where they would be backed up by Evergreens 
for the sake of the winter effect. The Tree 
Pieony may be 

Forced into bloom in early spring with very 
little trouble, but in order to get good bloom 
the forcing must be gentle. The plants set 
aside for forcing should lie strong and well 
rooted, and the shoots should be well ripened. 
They will, of course, be in pots and in cold 
frames. About the latter part of January or 
the beginning of February a few plants should 
be taken into a house slightly heated ; for a 
week or so they will require no attention, as the 
buds will be dormant; but as soon as the latter 
begin to show signs of swelling care must be 
taken that the plants do not suffer from drought. 
At this stage they may be taken to a house 
where the mean temperature ranges from 50 degs. 
to 55 degs., and in this atmosphere the buds 
will swell quickly and the shoots lengthen, 
until about the end of February or early in 


March they will be showing bloom. During 
this slight forcing period the plants should be | 
syringed daily if the atmosphere feels dry ; but 
when in bloom a dry atmosphere is best in order 
to preserve the flowering period os long as 
possible, which, in a cool conservatory, will 
extend over several weeks when well managed. 
They make noble vase ornaments for rooms, as 
a fair-sized plant will carry from six to a dozen 
blooms and buds. All the sorts may be forced 
equally well; but those which have the brightest 
or the most delicate odours are the best. Such 
sorts as Reine Elisabeth, Madame de Vatry, 
Madame Laffay, Lactea, Louise Moncharlet, 
and Lord Macartney are particularly suited for 
forcing. 

The best soil for Tree Preonies is a deep 
loam, enriched by manure. It is most important 
to plant at the outset well, for no plant resents 
root interference when once established so much 
as the Tree PsBony, and that is why it is so diffi¬ 
cult to transplant it without ill effects. After 
fixing on a spot for planting it out permanently, 
a hole should be dug 4 feet wide and a yard in 
depth, removing all the soil if not of good loam. 
Put a good layer of rubble at the tattom for 
drainage, and then, with a layer of turfy sods 
on the top of this, putin the soil; after a week’s 
interval, so as to allow the latter to settle, plant 
your Paiony. The bast, and in fact, the only 
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time for planting is autumn, during September 
or October. Nursery plants are always kept in 
pots, and at planting time the roots should be 
disentangled and spread out. Being of slow 
growth, Tree Paonies require no pruning, 
except removing dead shoots. The finest speci¬ 
mens in this country at the present time aie 
from 0 feet to 8 feet high and as much in dia¬ 
meter, but these plants are very old, some of 
them having been planted 30 or 40 years ago. 
Specimens such as these have been known to 
bear as many as 300 flowers in one season— a 
floral display such as one seldom witnesses. 
The accompanying illustration represents a good 
specimen in flower at Moyns Park. 

In Midlothian there are some magnificent old- 
established specimens of the Tree Pa’ony. They 
seem to flourish in any fairly good soil—that 
usually found in well-kept gardens. In several 
localities the largest and handsomest trees grow 
on sloping banks of light and deep soil, well 
exposed to the sun ana protected from fierce 
winds. During the time they are in bloom their 
wealth of colour carries all before them. 

Propagation. —The usual and best mode of 
increasing Tree Peonies is by grafting them on 
the fleshy roots of the herbaceous kinds, but 
they may be also raised from seed or multiplied 
by division of the root, by layers, by cuttings, 
and by budding. In grafting scions on roots, 
P. albiflora and hybrids from it are preferred, 


because they do not throw up suckers in the way 
in which the common P. officinalis and others 
do. The grafting should be done any time 
between August and the middle of March, but 
French propagators prefer to do it between the 
second week of July and the second week of 
August, in order that the union may take place 
before winter sets in. An expert propagator 
thus describes the operation : Select (he says) 
some good Tubers of some herbaceous Paony, 
then slit each tuber from the crown downward, 
about 2 inches. Cut the scion in the shape of a 
wedge and insert it in the slit made in the tubers 
taking care that the bark of both the tuber and 
scion fits exactly ; then bind with bast and wax 
in the usual way. Put the grafted tubers in 
deep pots, cover with soil to the top of each 
tuber, and place the pots in a frame, which must 
be kept close and rather dry. If the operation 
is done in July or August the scion will be 
united by September ; by October the stock will 
have developed roots, so that in this way the 
plants are able to withstand the winter well in 
a cold frame. After they have made one season’s 
growth under frame treatment they should be 
planted out and treated as established plants. 
This is the mode followed by the best growers 
in France, and is found to be the most satis¬ 
factory. Layering is another simple way of pro¬ 
pagating Moutans. If the previous year’s shoots 
are tongued and 
pegged down 
in tlie autumn 
they will throw 
out roots the first 
year from each 
bud, and during 
the second year 
after layering 
may be safely re¬ 
moved from the 
stool. Proroga¬ 
tion by budding 
and cuttings is 
also carried out, 
but it is found 
that plants raised 
from cuttings re¬ 
main in a weak 
state for several 
years. Dividing 
the roots for in¬ 
crease of stock 
may be done any 
time during au¬ 
tumn, care being 
taken that each 
division carries a 
few fibrous roots. 
Seedling raising 
is not much prac¬ 
tised in this coun¬ 
try, because it is 
seldom that seeds 
are thoroughly 
ripened, but in 
France, where tho 
climate is more suitable for seed ripening, 
seedlings are raised with the view of obtaining 
new varieties. It is an interesting, though 
slow, process ; the seeds take a year or eighteen 
months to germinate, and the seedlings flower 
when from five to seven years of age. The 
following is a good selection :— 

List of Select Varieties. 

Madame Laffay, deep rose 
Madame Sluart Low, salmon- 
red 

Marie Rat hr, rone-pink, 
lanfe 

(tains, very dark cnnison 
Odorata Maria, pale pink 
Prince Troubetaky, deep 
liiac or violet 
Riepzi, briaht amaranth 
Reine Elizabeth, deep crim¬ 
son pink : one of me best 
Robert Fortune, bright 
orimson, semi double 
Rossini, semi-double, bright 
rose 

Samarang, deep blood-red 
Souvenir de Madame Knorr, 
blush pink 

Triomphe de Malines, violet 
and crimson, large 
Triomphe de Vandermaelcn, 
rich violet 

Vandermaeli, pale blush 
Van Houttei, carmine 
Zenobla, purple-crimson 

G, 


Argued de Hong- Kong,crim¬ 
son-purple 

Athlete, deep rose-pink 
Blanche de Noisette, white 
blush tinted 

Bijou de Chusan, pure 
paper-white 
Carolina, pale salmon 
Colonel Malcolm,deep \ iolet- 
purple 

Comte de Flandre, rose-pink 
Confucius, deep pink 
Farezxi, pale lilac striped 
Fragrans maxima, fl.-pl. 
Impcratrice Josephine, rich 
roee, splashed with red 
Larnbertlme, blush-pink and 
violet 

Lactea, one of the best 
whites 

Louise Moncharlet, flesh- 
pink 

Lord Macartney, cherry- 
crimson 

Madame de Vatry, bright 

rose 
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SOME USEFUL VARIEGATED HARDY 
PLANTS. 

These light up a border wonderfully, and make 
a pleasing contrast to the ordinary green* 
foliaged perennials, their white and yellow 
leaves giving point to the garden, while they 
are never obtrusive, but yet sufficiently in evi¬ 
dence to vary, while yet harmonising, with the 
surroundings. Some are suitable for edgings, 
others for shrubberies, and a few do well inter¬ 
spersed with the herbaceous plants in the 
borders. The 

Variegated Daisies (Beilis aucnbsefolia), the 
red, and also the white-flowered kinds, are very 
pretty. These are not hardy everywhere. In 
the north here they often die during severe 
winters, but are always to be relied on if split 
up and wintered in a cold frame. If planted 
out in April in any poor soil, they will succeed 
better than if grown in strong soil, while pre¬ 
serving their variegation brighter besides. The 
flowers are better pinched off, as free blooming 
tends to weaken the markings of the leaves ; in¬ 
deed, it is a rule with nearly all variegated sub¬ 
jects not to allow the flowers to come forward, 
while by growing them in poor ground they 
retain their beautiful foliage, and their growth 
is neater and free from rankness. In autumn, 
from September on till November, each plant of 
the Daisy may be divided, wherever there is an 
appearance of rootlets at all—each crown makes 
a separate plant—and at once set them in line 
as an edging, from 3 inches apart at least being 
a good distance. 

variegated Rock Cress (Arabia lucida varie* 
gata) is another very pretty edging, not requir¬ 
ing to be divided every year, like the Daisy, as 
it is a slower grower usually, and likes to run 
into compact clumps. This is sometimes not to 
be relied upon as perfectly hardy in hard winters 
and in exposed situations, as I have lost it at 
times ; but if planted out in small bits, in rather 
heavy soil, it grows very well, and, once estab¬ 
lished, will make good its quarters. 

White Variegated Rock Cress (Arabis 
albida variegata) is much larger, but even more 
apt to disappear in wet and cold seasons, so I 
always preserve one or two plants, by cuttings, 
in the c >ld frame. Even as a pretty little pot 

lant this is worth trying to brighten a green- 

onse shelf or adorn a sunny window. Planted 
out in spring on a rockery it succeeds very well, 
contrasting finely with deep green Ferns, and if 
it gets a hold under a sheltering piece of rock 
will thrive splendidly. 

Golden Variegated Dead Nettle (Lamium 
maculatum aureum).—This dwarf plant is really 
one of the best things for an edging one can 
have, even superior to the Golden Feather fora 
permanent thing; then ‘j sing so easily propagated, 
anyone can soon have a line of it from a couple of 

lants. In spring, each twig with 2 inches or 

inches of stalk and a leaf or two will grow 
where it is to remain, if dibbled in firmly and 
watered at times, if the weather succeeding the 
operation be dry. No roots are necessary, each 
cutting being quite certain to strike. Place the 
cuttings 4 inches apart in a narrow line made 
with the edge of the spade; firm each in the 
earth with the fingers, water them, and, if a 
little sand be sprinkled along each side of the 
line to make all smooth, no further trouble will 
be required. Where a garden walk is made with 
black ashes, the Golden Nettle contrasts beauti¬ 
fully with the path, showing well all the winter; 
and, particularly where curves are to be shown 
off, it displays the sweep of an avenue better 
almost than any other edging. It will endure 
for years, while a cutting-in with the scissors 
may be given any time it is desirable to keep it 
under. 

The Golden Feather (Pyrethrum aureum) 
is so well known as to need little notioe. The 
seed is sown usually on a slightly-heated bed 
under glass in March or April. As soon as fit 
to handle pricked out 3 inches, or 2 inches at 
least, apart, and brought forward in the same 
manner as Ten-week Stocks are, being aired 
and watered as required until May, when they 
are hardened off by removing the glass sash, and 
planted out from 3 inches apart where they are 
to grow. On no account must they be allowed 
to show flower, as these are of no account, and 
quite break the appearance of the line. Some¬ 
times this plant stands our winters, but the 
second year is not so muoh to be reckonod on, 
as all the plants incline to bloom, and get over¬ 


grown. Yearly renewal is best, and for an edging 
to divide other subjects in figures out out in the 
Grass the Golden Feather is first rate, as it is 
very dwarf, and separates well, the Blue 
Lobelia, say, from the green turf. Another, but 
much rarer, plant which can be thoroughly 
recommended is the 

Variegated Winter Cress (Barbarea 
prcecox variegata). From one plant obtained 
several years ago and left to flower the third year 
in the open border, I obtained Bcores of self-sown 
seedlings which stand our winters well, and are 
easily set out in spring wherever a line is 
desired. Each plant forms a fine, strong crown, 
and the leaves are boldly set up, bo that it forms 
a very characteristic looking ribbon indeed. For 
table flower-glasses the leaves are well adapted, 
with a bright blossom of some kind placed in the 
centre the effect is varied and pleasing. 

Snow in Summer (Cerastium tomentosum) is 
a fine edging plant, and is also very pretty 
when covered with its pure-white flowers. 
Cuttings of it strike in light sandy soil under 
glass in autumn, and mav be planted out in 
spring, or division of the thread-like stems and 
roots will soon grow up and form a dense ribbon. 
Slugs are very fond of taking refuge underneath 
this plant, but are easily picked out in all 
seasons by lifting up the netted fibres when the 
enemy is in hiding. The dwarf-growing 

Gardener’s Garters (Dactylis glomerate 
var.) are a little tall in narrow borders, but 
where space is to be had have a fine wavy effect, 
moving to every breeze, yet quite erect in habit. 
At any season the roots may be divided, and 
each little crown will soon assert its indi¬ 
viduality by taking hold in any soil, if just 
watered and wellfirmed in while being replanted. 
The seed rises on Grass-like stems, which must 
be cut away, or it may be even more neatly done 
by a gentle pull with the hand, when the 
stalk will come clean away from the crown. 
A cutting over with the scissors will quickly 
check redundant growth, and the young Grassy 
leaves will very soon grow afresh. For large, 
broad borders, avenues, Ac., the large, downy- 
leaved 

Woolly Wound Wort, known in Scotland 
as the Lammie’s Lug— i.e , Lamb’s Ear (Stachys 
lanata), serves admirably for an enduring white 
edging. It grows in almost any soil, and is 
easily divided, each young shoot readily forming 
a outting and growing at once in sand. Drought 
does not impair it, and ordinary rains do not 
draggle it, so it has very good qualities indeed ; 
but it is a strong grower and requires space, yet 
can be cut over and checked without sustaining 
any hurt. 

Cathcart . A. Sweet. 


PROTECTING THE CROWNS OF 
PLANTS. 

Many plants grown in outdoor gardens in this 
country suffer from frost, which, if growing 
wild, would pass safely through the most severe 
visitations of frost that we ever experience. 
This is principally due to excessive zeal in what 
is called tidiness, for, as soon as plants put on 
the sere and yellow leaf, they are ruthlessly 
stripped bare of all their old foliage, which in 
many cases drops down over the crowns and 
forms a natural protection. I may mention 
such plants as Ferns of the deciduous kinds, 
Pseonies, and, in fact, all the numerous plants 
in which the old leaves, although they wither 
up at the approach of winter, do still perform a 
very useful service to the plant by protecting its 
most vital part—viz., the crown of young foliage, 
by not only shielding them from severe alterna¬ 
tions of weather, but they hold the leaves of 
trees and other plants that are drifting before 
the autumn gales, and by this means form a very 
effectual screen. Now, if this is suddenly re¬ 
moved, and the crowns are fully exposed to the 
severe frosts that follow, it is very probable 
that, although the plant is hardy under natural 
conditions, it may suffer when stripped as I have 
described, and those who cannot endure the look 
of a few seared leaves on their flower borders 
should see that they apply some other protection 
to compensate for the loss, and this can be 
done by applying half rotten manure or leaf- 
mould around the crowns, which will serve the 
double purpose of protecting the crowns and en¬ 
riching the soil at the same time. Cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse is a very neat-looking protector for 
plants or bulbs, but it has very little manorial 


value, and there can be no doubt but that 
flowers soon exhaust the soil in their immediate 
vicinity, and unless supplied with manure the 
flowers soon fail both in size and quantity. 

__ J. G. H. 

MANURING GROUND IN WINTER. 
Various methods are adopted by gardeners in 
manuring their crops in order to secure as good 
a return as possible for their labour. But 
the method of doing so might be much improved 
upon. Now that the allotment question has 
given vent to the needs of the working man 
and others, manuring, both on a Urge as well 
as a small scale, will, it is to be hoped, be more 
scientifically considered and studied. The 
season of 1888 will not soon be forgotten by 
many of us, especially down in the south western 
counties—I mean as regards the Potato crop 
and the disease. What a propitious aspect 
everything had in the gardens even so little 
back as June! With what envious eyes, I 
might say, did one man look upon that of his 
neighbours, and thought which plot of ground 
looked the best ana which would produce 
the largest crop. The heavy rains during the 
spring had caused an abundant growth, and 
wherever one’s eyes were turned everything 
looked at its best. Then at last fine weather 
was looked for, but no fine weather came; 
farmers, gardeners, and others began to look 
gloomily at one another, and almost doubted 
each other’s words as to whether or not they had 
seen a ray of sunshine. And, last of all, came the 
Potato disease along with the rain, of which the 
various provincial papers gave so correct an 
account, some districts suffering more than 
others by the visitation, while a few were en¬ 
tirely untouched. To come to my argument 
about manuring, I have carefully considered the 
matter in our district, and I find in many cases 
under my notioe that wherever the disease was 
at its worst, it was always where the ground was 
manured just before planting time, and on those 
sorbs of Potatoes that are the least disease- 
resisting, such as Beauty of Hebron, American 
Rose, Ac. The Magnum Bonum has carried off 
the palm, being as good a Potato as any this 
season. The practice of 
Manuring at planting time with half-rotten 
stable and other manures is far too common, 
producing when dug in a large quantity of fungi 
and mildew, especially in confined gardens, ana, 
as has been the case this year, engendering 
the disease among the Potatoes. Many plots 
that had little or no manure applied stooa the 
test remarkably well, as I have proved in my 
own garden, sprinkling on but a little soot before 
turning over tne ground. The percentage of dis¬ 
eased Potatoes was here small in comparison to 
those that were manured. Again, I have found 
that my plan of planting Potatoes in single sets 
or eyes holds good at such times—viz., the 
single stem or haulm gathering strength in its 
growth owing to the room it has allowed it to 
grow in and the improbability of any quantity 
of “ small shot ” accumulating where there are 
half-a-dozen stems with a weakly growth, 
planted about half-a-peck of Dakota Reds, all 
cut up to single eyes, in the spring, which 
withstood the disease for some time, but were 
finally checked in growth and ultimately died 
off. The only manure I applied was a sprinkling 
of soot before digging-up time, and now they are 
the best eating Potato I possess, and not a dozen 
diseased ones among them when I dug them out, 
the haulm only being affected. The advantages 
of manuring ground in the fall of the year and 
winter time are to he considered from many 
points. Suppose I have a large bed of spring 
Broccoli. If I heavily manure the ground after 
the plants are settled and growing, I ensure 
good, hardy growth, which enables the plants 
to withstand oetter the sharp cutting frost and 
winds in the spring time, when there are so 
many plants cut down; at the same time quite 
sufficiently manuring the ground for a successive 
crop of Potatoes, Onions, or other such like 
roots. Also, if I have been accumulating 
manure during the summer, it is better to put 
it broadcast over the ground than to allow the 
essential fluid to run away in drainage. Some 
may argue that the evaporation by being spread 
over the ground instead of dug in would be a 
loss rather than a gain. But, I ask, is there 
evaporation to any important extent in winter 
time ? Besides manure being treated thus, the 
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frost acts upon and in a large measure pul¬ 
verises it, and so prepares it for the rain to 
wash into the ground. Surface cultivation is 
not attended to as it should be ; and if it were, 
by judicious hoeing and earthing, thus admitting 
air and moisture, our crops would grow with 
more vigour and cause less anxiety to the culti¬ 
vator. This, coupled with an occasional mulch¬ 
ing of good concentrated manure (but not applied 
in dry, warm atmospheres) will ensure satisfac¬ 
tory results. Further comment on thU most 
important subject would, no doubt, interest 
many readers of Gardening as well as 

ZUMMERSET. 


6277.—Watsonias and Schizoetylie 
COCCinea. —Watsonias should be planted about 
September in a warm, dry situation, in light 
sandy loam,about 6 inches deep. They are rather 
delicate, and should have the same treatment as 
lxias, Early Gladioli, or Sparaxis. If you have 
not tried this bulb before plant, in season, the 
Meriana alba variety, and if yon succeed with 
these it will be time to try other varieties. 
Schizostylis coccinea may be planted about 
March in a similar soil and situation to the 
Watsonias. Mix a little peat with the 
soil when planting, and surround each 
bulb with coarse sand. It flowers late 
in the autumn and sometimes requires 
protection from early frosts ; protect also 
from high winds, the same as you would 
Gladioli brenchleyensis.— Taurus. 

6237. — Manures for a market- 
garden. — I should strongly advise “A 
Constant Reader” to take the opportunity, 
before the winter is over, of improving 
his light soil by the addition of something 
stronger. These light sandy soils are 
simply sieves, and let all the nourishment 
you put on pass through them with only 
momentary benefit to tho existing crop. 

Apply, if possible, 40 tons to the acre of 
a good stiff loam, which is auperiot to clay, 
since it is more easily mixed with the soil; 
but if this cannot be obtained, rather less 
clay may be used, spreading it carefully 
and dividing the clods when split by frost. 

If you cannot adopt this plan, your only 
course is to put on moderate quantities of 
Borne general manure, such as fish- pot¬ 
ash, or one of those advertised in this 
paper. Apply after digging in spring, 
and, in some cases, after the crop has been 
sown. Rones, or even bone-dust, are 
almost useless ; they will disappear before 
the plants can get anything out of them. 

—M. R. C. A. 

(‘►209.—Laying down a tennis- 
lawn. —If “H. J.” wants a tennis-lawn, 
upon which he can play next summer, he 
must not depend upon Grass seeds. These 
cannot well be sown until next March, 
and however well they may take, the 
ground would not bear much trampling on 
during the following tennis season. On 
the other hand, if the ground could be 
thoroughly levelled, and some new turf 
be laid down at once, the lawn would be in 
good order by May, and bear a fair amount of 
treading.— Falconbri doe. 


supposing that the white background is objected 

to, “ Climber” will be compelled to remove the 
whitewash or make the wall darker. Before he 
finally decides to remove the whitewash, he 
should take into consideration the fact that 
nothing looks much w orse than a wall which has 
been badly cleaned.— Falcon bridge. 


6027. — Preventing an iron stove 
rusting. —When your stove is cold give it a 
good scrubbing with warm water and soda, and 
scrape off with a knife the old paint and rust, 
and finish by washing it with pure water. Light 
the fire in the stove to dry it. When cold paint 
it with best Japan black, sold in tins, to be had 
of a colour merchant. As it will dry in two 
hours, you can give two coats in one day. It 
ought to be as bright as a tea tray ; if done with 
good Japan black it will last one year. There 
are two other black paints—Berlin black and 
Brunswick black—used for iron ; they are very 
inferior and liable to scale off. The black Japan 
is the best for stoves, fenders, and all ironwork. 
—H. D. 

6197. — Removing whitewash from 
walls. —If the whitewash has been well put on, 
nothing short of chipping it off with a chisel or 
some iron implement will answer. “ Climber ” 
must decide for himself whether the whitewash 
should remain on or not. If the climbers will 
cover the wall completely I should be in- 
inclined to let the whitewash remain as it is, for 
nothing will be gained by removing it. But 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

TOMATOES FOR MARKET. 

This is a very interesting subject for the year 
1888, as I know, as a rule, they have not done 
so well as usual even under glass, and were, of 
course, a complete failure in nearly all cases 
outdoora. Some there are, of course, who are 
among the lucky ones, and, consequently, with 
higher prices than for last year, are reaping the 
benefit. Not doing very much now in these, I 
do not care to enter into any long discussion on 
this matter ; but, while giving credit to “ B.,” 
in Gardening (November 24th, page f>01), for so 
fully describing his mode of culture, I, on the 
other hand, hope to be equally as clear in my 
plan, even though I am at variance in my treat- 
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Green Gage or Plum Tomato. 

ment with one who, no doubt, has done well. 
To begin with, I always have my plants ready 
and planted in March ; nothing like being early, 
even if you do not force after planting. To 
have plants ready for this date, of course, seed 
must be sown at Christmas or cuttings struck. 
Then I care not how plain and simple the. soil 
is, not a particle of manure would I use in it 
before planting. Where composts are difficult 
to get, roadside scrapings, mixed with ordinary 
mould or kitchen garden soil, will do, even if 
somewhat weedy ; these weeds can always be 
kept down by mulching with litter. In plant¬ 
ing press the soil down moderately firm, and, as 
soon as the roots begin to feel their way, gently 
press or tread the soil down again. What is 
really wanted is a stiff, sturdy growth, with 
foliage down to the ground. The first bunch of 
fruit, or, at least, the first bloom bunch, should 
be within a foot of the soil. From this first show of 
blossoms I have cut bunches of fruit up to 101b. 
in weight. True, they were not all ripe, but 
would have been so had I not cut them to send 
away, just to show what could be done. Many 
such bunches I have put in a basket, 7 lb., just 
os grown, and sent to market. This was done with¬ 
out thinning the fruit, and so they would be some¬ 
what irregular in size. As a rule, I believe the 
best results come from taking the centre bloom 
out. The weights I have given for the bunches 


at first sight look large—nevertheless, they are 
facts. To get this weight I well know plants 
must be in good condition and well fed. In 
cutting to-day (November 23rd) though I know 
that 1 am not making any special effort in 
Tomato growing now, I find single fruit (seven 
or eight in a bunch), 2 lb., several (five in 
a bunch) 1 lb., this, too, in a light-weighing 
variety—Laxton's open-air variety, but here 
grown on a wall in a vinery. “B.,” with 
his one-stem system is quite right, though I 
do not confine myself to this on a wall; for in 
some cases I have three or four stems, but 
neither crowd or allow sub-laterals to grow, and 
do very little in leaf cutting. If I were asked 
the cause of so much disease in Tomatoes indoors 
I should unhesitatingly say, first, too much 
manure in the soil, and then 
Defective ventilation. The latter may be 
caused by having the house too full; for frequently 
Tomato houses are receptacles for anything. 
Maintain a healthy free-growing atmosphere, to 
do which, letting the ground be a receptacle for 
rubbish, Tomato leaves, Ac., is not the thing. 
Again, especially in cold houses, very great care 
is necessary in watering. To water in dull 
weather is a mistake, nor should it be done at 
night. I am sure too often very great loss is 
incurred for want of attention to apparently 
small details. I generally find the blooms set 
freely, but if in doubt I fertilise them directly 
the first bunch of fruit is set. Liquid-manure 
comes in use gently at first, but I increase it as 
required. In some cases I have topped the main 
shoot, when three or four bunches of blossomB 
show, but I do it with the finger and thumb ; 
no knife is used, then the leader will soon break 
and go ahead. This is no doubt a good plan to 
get an early crop. Soot, either in the water 
or dusted on the soil is good, besides keeping 
wireworm at a distance. Where this pest is 
known to be, a good plan is to cut a Potato 
in two, and when the plant is put in to bury 
these cut tubers also. In a week, if wireworms 
are near, they will be in the Potato—then pick 
them out. It is better to do this early than 
wait till the pests get to the Tomato roots or 
stems. In estimating the value of each variety 
I should be very cautious. I could not say, like 
“ B.,” because I do not find a certain variety 
profitable that it is no good. Only to-day a 
man w T ho knows what he is about was praising 

Harkwood Park, my own seed, when it with 
me was one of the least profitable ; this is only 
one case in point. I will now deal with the 
list given by “B." 

Confjveror, tSutton's, of the old red strain, 
though now before the public some years—I have 
had it twelve—is still one of the best for early 
work. While lacking in solidity it is always of 
a good colour and hardy, and is rightly described 
by 11 B.” Hackwood Park, see above. 

Perfection, Sutton’s, I well know, and it is 
good for pots. Golden Queen and Traveller and 
Apricot are unknown to me. 

Ruby, Carter’s. Still one of my favourites, 
and it is grown in this locality to a fair extent. 
Fruit large and heavy ; a shy bearer at times, 
especially in damp weather. 

Dedham Favourite, Carter’s, like the pre¬ 
ceding, is one of the most perfect Tomatoes I 
am acquainted with. The last two being pink 
are, I know, very fine in skin, and liable .to 
crack. I never grew sufficient of these varieties 
to send to Covent-garden, as there was always a 
home demand for them. For dessert purposes 
they stand Al. I cannot suppose otherwise than 
that the condemnatory remarks of “B.” are 
true as far as he has proved them, and it is not 
in my line to defend the raisers—they, I expect, 
can do this ; but I do think “ B.” a bold man to 
thus, with a stroke of the pen, condemn what 
have been proved for some years to be good. 
Were I Bending Dedham Favourite to London 
with the red variety I should certainly expect a 
higher price. I am well aware that the 

Pink-skinned varieties must be riper in pro¬ 
portion than the red, when cut, to get a good 
price; but heavier weight, even if later, will 
always let them hold their own. I do not, how¬ 
ever, suppose that in cold houses Tomatoes of the 
Acme, Ruby, Ac., type will ever pay to grow. 

Green Gaye is very good indeed for private 
use, but I do not think it would make its way 
so well in the market. Again, here these yellow 
fruits should be fairly ripe when cut, and they 
are thin in the skin. 
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Hybridising, as performed by “ B.,” is good, 
but very much can be done by selection. Growers, 
if on the alert, will always look after a good 
supply of perfect fruit for their own seed supply. 
In growing for market, though it is interesting 
to have variety, there is nothing to beat the 
Old Red for the main crop. If, however, in test¬ 
ing other varieties one shows up better than its 
neighbours, mark it. I am almost forgetting 
that, while Sutton’s Perfection is classed as good, 
Dedham Favourite is placed as worthless; yet I 
have grown them side by side with the same 
results. As I said before, though I do not grow 
largely now, if I see anything good in Tomatoes 
I always secure the best fruit for seed; and 
several of my friends will bear me out in this, 
that, as a rule, the seed I so send them has 
always proved something better than their own. 
Then, again, I have some who for years have 
kept my strain perfect, especially the Trophy, 
even though the latter has never yet let me grow 
a 2-lb. fruit, 1 lb. 14 oz. being the heaviest. 

West Lynn, Norfolk . Stephen Castle. 

Storing 1 Beetroots.— The common advice 
is, “ Take them up,” followed by various sug¬ 
gestions for after-treatment, all more or less 
unsatisfactory. The last ten years has been an 
experience to me, and influences me to approve 
to-day the opposite advice, “ Don’t take them 
up.” Some will bolt, someone may say. Let 
them bolt; the bulk will remain all right. They 
do not mind one night’s rather strong frost, but 
following that immediately cover them quite 
lightly, and draw also between the rows— 
lightly—some straw ; perhaps Oat straw is best, 
as it tails to the plants better and does not blow 
easily away ; but even if frost becomes constant 
and strong a little sprinkle over of straw will save 
them, and should a few, after all, get frost-bitten, 
better so than for all flavour to be lost. Early 
in the spring what remains, if wanted for summer 
use, may be taken up and well buried in dry 
sand.— C. E., Lyme Regis, 

6238.— Tomatoes for profit.— In reply 
to “ Shaldon’s” enquiry, which I had not time 
to answer last week, I do not think he will be 
able to find a more prolific variety than a good 
strain of the Hackwood Park, and if the fruit 
suits his requirements he can hardly do better. 
A first-class selection of the Old Large Red 
would doubtless produce an even greater weight 
of fruit, but then this is always more or less 
sutured or corrugated, and, besides, a really 
dependable sample iB hard to find, and when 
growing for profit it does not do to buy hap¬ 
hazard. If quality is the chief consideration, I 
would say go in for a good form of Perfection, 
but be careful where you get your seed. The 
safest plan is to go to someone who grows them 
largely and who you know possesses a good 
strain, for there are good and bad 11 Perfections ” 
as well as anything else. Horsford’s Prelude is 
a most prolific variety, and so is Nisbet’s Vic¬ 
toria, but both have small fruit, the last espe¬ 
cially so. I think, on the whole, I should grow 
half of either the Hackwood Park (or the Old 
Large Red if a good strain can be procured) 
and half Perfection. The latter is a good 
cropper when well grown, and there is nothing 
to equal the fruit as regards quality. — 
B. C. R. 

Om°ns, Leeks, and Celery for 
exhibition. —Leeks and Onions may be sown 
the first week of January for early shows, but 
when wanted for competition at the end of 
August, or later, they are soon enough if sown 
in the first week of February. There is little 
advantage gained by sowing earlier, even under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances. The 
battle against the cold of the opening months of 
the year induces a weakly growth, from which 
they seldom recover. They are also more liable 
to checks, which in the case of Leeks leads to 
the formation of “ Onion heads,” even though 
the strain may not be so predisposed. One 
other danger of too early Bowing of Leeks is the 
risk of them running to seed by the end of 
August. Celery is quite soon enough sown 
about the middle of March. Even then great 
care must be exercised to prevent its growth 
being checked in any way, especially with spring 
frosts, otherwise it will be sure to bolt early. 
A selected stock of Leicester or Williams’ Reds 
are as good varieties as any. It is not so much 
early sowing as careful growing which leads to 
success in raising these vegetables for exhibition, i 
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The great point is to keep up a rapid growth 
from first to last. Last season I planted out 
some Leeks at the end of May, and by the 
beginning of September I lifted them with 
12 inohes of white stem, one specimen having 
15 inches of blanched stem. Of course, great 
care was taken to keep them growing the whole 
season.—M. Cuthbertson, Rothesay. 

6287. — Material for a Mushroom 
bed. —There does not seem to be any reason 
why Mushrooms should not be obtained from 
manure taken from a stable where the horses 
are bedded with Moss litter. I have been told 
that it answers well. In fact, a neighbour wrote 
me to say that he had obtained good Mushrooms 
from such manure. I, however, have tried it 
more than once, and failed. The reason, I 
believe, was this—that the manure heated very 
quickly, the heat being excessive, but it as 
Bpeedily declined. I tried several beds and 
failed in each case, and once obtained an 
abundant crop of a nasty brown poisonous 
fungus from it, but not a Mushroom. The place 
suggested in this query would do very well, 
and if no other manure could be obtained I 
would use the Moss litter sort, but with as little 
of the peat as possible, and to each four barrow¬ 
loads of the manure I would add one barrow¬ 
load of loam, and turn the heap over every day 
in a dry airy shed until the violent heat had 
subsided. The manure when ready should be 
firmly trodden into the bed, and when the 
temperature of it is about 90 degs. insert pieces 
of spawn about 9 inches apart. The pieces 
should be the size of hens’ eggs.—J. D. E. 

6263.— Cooking Salsafy and Soor- 
ZOnera. —Scrape the roots and remove all 
the fibres ; cut in lengths of 2 inches; put in 
hot water, with a little salt; boil till tender ; 
strain all the water off, and put in a dish. Pour 
on the cooked Salsafy melted butter, made with 
milk, flour, and fresh butter; serve hot. Another 
way, when the roots are cooked and cold : Pre¬ 
pare a batter, made with milk, flour, and eggs, 
as for a pancake. Have a pan on the fire, with 
about 2 inches deep of boiling lard in it; dip 
every root first in the batter, and drop them one 
at a time in the hot fat, as done for frying fish ; 
do not allow the roots to stick together. When 
of a nice yellow, take them out with a slice ; put 
in a cullender, to allow the fat to drip off; place 
in a dish and serve with powdered wnite sugar. 
It is a splendid dish. You can also serve them 
plain, boiled with meat.—H. D. 


Convenient plan of making* super¬ 
phosphate. — Those who have a continual 
supply of bones coming out of the kitchen may 
find the following method useful : Get two 
glazed mugs capable of holding from six to ten 
gallons each, and purohase from a chemist one 
or two Winchester bottles of the strong sul¬ 
phuric acid. The operation will be facilitated 
by boiling the bones, and also by breaking them 
up, but the latter is a difficult job, and may be 
dispensed with if not convenient. Empty one 
of the bottles into a mug, and add about three 
times the quantity of water gradually, as a con¬ 
siderable amount of heat is developed when the 
two are mixed together. Now put in the bones 
up to the top of the liquid, and let them digest 
until at least the greater part of them are 
reduced to a soft mass. Although a large por¬ 
tion of the sulphuric acid has now combined 
with the lime in the bones, there is always a 
considerable quantity left free, and this can be 
poured off into the second mug, and a little 
water may also be added to the superphosphate 
and drained off. The latter will still be in a 
very acid condition, and requires neutralising 
by the addition of some salt or dry 
lime and a little water, best to use both, 
and you may test the action by litmus paper, 
which must remain blue. Into the second 
mug you may now pour about half a bottle of 
acid, and add more bones as before, and thus 
the operation may be continued ad libitum as 
long as the supply continues. This plan results 
in a saving of acid, for otherwise you have a 
great deal of it to neutralise and waste, or you 
must make it very weak, and wait months before 
the desired effect is produced. If you want a 
more perfect manure, uBe kainit instead of salt, 
and add some nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia; but there is no particular gain in 
mixing the latter with the phosphate, as they I 


can be just as well given separately to the soil. 
Caution : Put on a strong pair of old gloves and 
some old clothes while doing the work.— 
M. R. C. A. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Japanese Hemlock Fir (Abies 
Tsuga) is an evergreen that I should like to 
direct attention to on account ef its beauty of 
foliage, elegance of growth, and hardiness. In 
some respects it excels the Canadian Hemlock 
Spruce, and though these two Hemlock Firs 
somewhat resemble each other they are abun¬ 
dantly distinct, the Japanese Fir having longer 
and broader leaves, of a deeper green upper 
surface and a more silvery under surface. It 
may, moreover, be recognised by the notch at 
the end of eaoh leaf, as if a tiny piece had been 
chipped out. At Kew the Japanese Hemlock 
growB much stronger than the Canadian Hem¬ 
lock ; hence I conclude that it is indifferent to 
a poor gravelly soil such as that at Kew is. I 
have seen it in nurseries and private gardens 
growing well in various soils, but none I have 
seen are so fine as those in the Kew arboretum. 
Like the Canadian Hemlock, it does not grow 
very tall, but spreads out widely on all sides, 
and where it thrives always has a dense growth. 
Growing as it does naturally in the mountain 
forests of Japan at great elevations it is quite 
hardy and perfectly suited for our climate. It 
is particularly desirable for small gardens where 
there is a limited lawn area, but there is no 
garden, large or small, where, if the soil were 
suitable, I would not plant it.—G. 

Gaultheria Shallon on rooks.—We are 
accustomed to see this fine and handsome ever¬ 
green North American shrub growing on the 
outskirts of shrubberies, on banks, or as an 
under shrub, but rarely is it seen purely as a 
rock shrub. This fact induces me on this occa¬ 
sion to draw attention to it, not because it is 
rare or little known; it certainly ought to be 
well known and fairly common in gardens, 
seeing the plant was introduced as far back as 
1826. Last autumn being in the vicinity of 
Roundhay, Leeds, I availed myself of the oppor¬ 
tunity to visit one or two of the gardens, 
amongst others that of Mr. Barron, The Wood¬ 
lands. In the garden here is an old disused 
stone quarry, which is now utilised as a portion 
of the garden, and is beautified by being arranged 
I in an artistic manner, and planted with a variety 
of trees, shrubs, Ferns, and a few flowering 
plants. It was here the Gaultheria Shallon was 
noticed growing so profusely (apparently) on the 
very face of the cliff. The plants had evidently 
been planted when small on the ledges with a 
few inches of soil; they have now, however, 
grown until the bushes measure from 20 feet to 
27 feet long and from 3 feet to 6 feet wide, which 
is a sufficient proof how thoroughly they have 
enjoyed their rocky home. To see this shrub, 
with its large, numerous deep-green, glossy 
foliage, so luxuriant in such an unlikely position 
interested me not a little. I examined the out¬ 
skirts of the masses of foliage and found the 
young growths of the plants still pushing forth 
in every direction, which proves how thoroughly 
adapted this plant is for such positions. The 
face of the rock (millstone grit), which is some¬ 
what shattered, has a south-eastern aspect, and 
is slightly shaded by trees during some portion 
of the day.—P. 

The Monterey Pine (Pinus insignia) is, 
without doubt, one of the best evergreen 
trees for planting in an exposed situation, where 
most other Conifers, except the hardiest Pines, 
would fail. In Oxfordshire last autumn I saw 
a plantation of about 20 years’ growth of P. 
insignia mixed with P. austriaca and Douglas 
Pine, the situation being high and fully exposed 
to a cross country wind from the south-west. 
The Douglas Firs were a complete failure, every 
tree having lost its leader, and the specimens 
looking unhealthy generally. The Austrian 
Pines were healthy and had made good growth, 
but they had not grown into suen well-balanced 
specimens as the Monterey Pines, every one of 
which was a dense mass of healthy branches. 
The soil was a heavy, well-drained loam. On 
the same estate, down in a sheltered valley, the 
condition of the Douglas Pines was just the re¬ 
verse of those on the hillside, every tree being 
healthy, developing each year long and stout 
growths. This proves that while Pinus insignia 
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is the tree for exposed places, Abies Douglas! is 
the tree for the valley or any situation not ex- 

S ued to strong winds. The suooess of the 
onterey Pine on this particular hilltop may be 
accounted for by the good soil, good drainage, 
and the absence of late frosts, which injure the 
growth of this and other Conifers from the mild 
Pacific coastW. _ 

The upright White Poplar is likely to 
become a most important tree from an orna¬ 
mental standpoint. It has proved itself per¬ 
fectly hardy, as it has withstood without injury 
the severity of the past few winters, and is, 
moreover, as rapid in growth as the Lombardy 
Poplar. It may, in fact, be called the white¬ 
leaved Lombardy Poplar, as it has precisely the 
same upright habit of growth ; while the leaves 
are like those of the White Poplar, or Abele, 
being dark - green above and mealy - white 
beneath. I find that in all the important nur¬ 
series the value of this new Poplar is fully 
appreciated, and all seem to be working up 
stocks of it. It grows at the rate of 18 inches 
to 2 feet in a season, so that it will not be many 
years before we see trees of it as tall as the 
Lombardy Poplars. It will create quite a dis¬ 
tinct feature in garden and park landscapes, for, 
in addition to its slender, erect growth, the 
silvery sides of its leaves are upturned with the 
slightest breeze. P. Bolleana was introduced a 
few years ago from Turkestan, and is un¬ 
doubtedly only a variety of the Abele. Those 
who want a distinct tree should include it in 
their lists this planting time. It is now almost 
as cheap as the Lombardy Poplar.—W. 

6194.—Striking shrubs from cuttings, j 

_The easiest way is to put the cuttings in in 

autumn. Take the wood that was made this 
summer, leaving three or four joints to each 
cutting, inserting them firmly in the soil up to 
the top joint. It is better to put them in in a 
north border, as then they are shaded in spring 
from hot sun, which otherwise is apt to dry 
them before roots are made. It is very im¬ 
portant that the soil be free and porous. If 
naturally adhesive plenty of sand, leaf-mould, 
or old mould from the potting bench should be 
added. The cuttings should be put in as soon 
as the foliage begins to turn yellow, as then 
they make callus more or less before winter, 
and are not likely to rot. In this way a con¬ 
siderable percentage of them will make roots. 
Another method consists in putting in the 
cuttings in August, either in a cool border where 
no sun comes, or in frames where they can be 
kept close and shaded from sun, opening them 
at night. They must be well attended to with 
watering.—J. C. B. 

6268. — Pruning Syringas and Hy¬ 
drangeas.— Syringas should be pruned as 
soon as they go out of flower—that is, if they 
want pruning ; but unless they are encroaching 
on other subjects, or are too large for the position 
they occupy, they do not want cutting back. 
This last remark applies to the Hydrangeas 
also. They should be pruned about the middle 
of March if they require anything done to them. 

j q q 

__L All deoiduoua shrubs, inoluding the above named, 
may be pruned now. If very large and unwieldy they may 
be cut baok enough to make them symmetrical, or if only 
a little rough and straggling the long shoots only need be 
taken out.—E. H. 

6195.—Shrubs for a pheasant-run.— 
“C. H.” would do well to entrust his order to 
some good nurseryman, who should be informed 
as to the nature of the soil, the situation, and so 
forth. Anything which will provide seclusion is 
relished by the pheasants. Rhododendrons, 
Ferns, Laurels, and even Larch faggots, thrown 
loosely together will supply ample accommoda¬ 
tion for the bird to make her neat under. Some 
coarse-growing Grasses are also required to 
make the runs perfect. The seeds, of these a 
seedsman would supply at a trifling oost.— 
Falconbridge. 

6142. -Growing Holly from berries.— 
The berries must be stored for a year before 
sowing. The best way is to put them in dxy 
sand in a flower pot, burying it in the ground, 
and covering with something that will keep out 
wet. Let them remain until next March twelve- 
months, and then sow them in ground that has 
been well broken and made free and sweet. Cover 
with about their own thickness with fine soil 
and beat the bed over gently with the spade. 
Some of the seeds will not come up till the 
second year, therefore the plants should not be 
disturbed for two yea.r8.-7-J. C. B. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. | 

Extracts *rom a garden diary from December 
8 th to December 15 th. 

Rearranged stove, washing pot* and paint to make the 
house as fight as possible. This house is very gay now 
with, among other things, Poinsettias, Begonias, Dendro- 
bium noblle, Cypripediums, Calanthes, Ac., the roof being 
festooned with Passiflora prinoepe and Ipomwa Horsfallin. 
The plants of Euphorbia jaoquini»Qora planted against walls 
and pillars are now very effeotive, and a large specimen of 
Francisoea calycina in full bloesom is very conspicuous. 
This is a very old thing, but when well done it is very 
attractive. To flower it well I always place it out-of-doors 
for a month or six weeks to ripen the wood in summer, and 
do not overpot. I am giving liquid-manure to Euoharis 
amazonioa. The plants are always plunged in bottom-heat, 
and seldom repotted after they reach speoimen size, and 
I am seldom without flowers, and the mite is a stranger. 

I believe the starving system, if it does not lead to the 
presence of the pest, encourages it. Pnined evergreen 
shrubs by removing the long shoots to give them a more 
symmetrical appearance. Gathered up fallen leaves under 
the trees in the park, and carted them to the Melon-ground 
for making hotbeds for foroing vegetables, Ao. When 
stacked in a square heap they retain their heating qualities 
for some time, and will oome in useful for the purpose 
stated so long as hotbeds are required. Replunged fruiting 
Pines; the bottom-heat having declined, I have mixed 
some leaves with the tan ; in fact, I like leaves as a plung¬ 
ing-bed better than tan, the heat being more oonstant and 
regular. Removed falling leaves from late vinery; they 
only enoourage damp. Pricked off seedling Cyclamens. 
Shall grow them on in a warm pit to get them strong for 
next year's blooming. They make nioe plants in twelve 
months if well cultivated. Potted seedling herbaceous 
Calceolarias from the boxes where they had been pricked 
from the seed-pans into single pots. Shall keep them on a 
damp bed in a pit with the frost only Just excluded. Gave 
liquid-manure to Cinerarias Just coming into blossom. 
Potted up a number of white and coloured hardy Primroses 
from a reserve bed. Shall give them a little warmth to 
bring out the blossoms. They are nioe for pioking and 
tying in bunches with the Violets for the rooms. I have a 
number of alpine Auriculas also treated in the same 
manner, and the freeh, sweet flowers are very enjoyable. 
Trained speoimen Heaths. Only enough sticks are used to 
keep the outline of the plants right. Potted the early 
bulbs of Gloxinias ; the plants flowered last from January 
onwards to March, and went to rest early, and are now 
pushing up vigorously. They are all seedlings. I find 
seedlings are more vigorous than plants raised from cut¬ 
tings. Took every suitable opportunity for pushing forward 
the pruning and nailing of wall trees. Have finished prun¬ 
ing espaliers and all the dwarf trees and bushes. Syringed 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes with lime, soot, and Boft- 
soap to keep the birds from eating the buds. Trenched up 
every bit of land in kitchen garden as it becomes vacant. 
Repaired Box edgings where any gaps appear. Took up 
several worn out scrapers whloh are plaoed at the corners 
of all the vegetable quartern for sorapmg shoes to keep the 
walks olean and replaoed them with new ones. Moved a 
number of pots of Spir®a Japonioa, Dielytras, Ao., to forc¬ 
ing-pit, also Lily of the Valley ; the last named are started 
In the Mushroom-house first. Dusted a little sulphur over 
stock of Verbena outtings to keep back mildew This is 
best used as a preventive. Moved a number of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums whioh are past their best from the conservatory. 
Filled up with late-flowering varieties from orchard house. 
Pinched and tied in Cucumbers in the house, and scattered 
a little fresh turfy soil over the border. Plaoed a lot of Tea 
Roses in pots in early vinery to start them. They are 
mostly large specimens whioh have been under pot culture 
for some years, and will produoe a large number of buds 
early in the new year. Potted on young Tomatoes whioh 
are Intended for planting out in a house shortly. 
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Greenhouse. 

C annae. —Maoh improvement has been effected in 
the new varieties of Cannas that have been raieed within 
the laet few years. The original kinds that were best known 
are moetly too tall to be suitable for growing in houses of 
limited size, bearing big leaves and disproportionately 
small flowers. The new sorts do not attain more than half 
the height of the old ones, they are olothed with neat but 
handsome leaves, and produoe large spikes of finely■ 
ooloured flowers. The plants bloom during the latter part 
of summer and in autumn, when flowers are lees plentiful 
than earlier in the season. Another point in their favour 
is that they will now be inclined to go to rest; to enoou¬ 
rage this the soil should be allowed to get almost quite 
dry, a condition in which it may remain until the plants 
again begin to move early in the epriDg. During the dor¬ 
mant season they may be put away anywhere in a green¬ 
house. 

Monocheetum ensiferum.— Amongst a limited 
number of kinds that are known in gardens, this is the best 
for amateurs to grow. The small size the plant attains, 
ooupled with the profusion of flowers it produoes, makes 
it well worth attention. The ordinary way of treating 
it is to strike cuttings early in spring, and grow them 
on during the summer in moderate stove heat, giving 
them pot-room aooording to the size they attain. In most 
oases 7-inch or 8-inoh pots will be large enough. Plants 
that have been treated in this manner will now be ooming 
into flower ; they should be kept in intermediate or oool 
stove temperature, with not too muoh moisture in the 
atmosphere. The presence of thie causes the flowers to 
oome weak and be short-lived. If the plants have been 
well managed they wUl be compact and oovered from 
bottom to top with their pretty violet-shaded pink flowers, 
so as to almost hide the leaves The flowers are not bo 
enduring as those of some things, and to prolong their 
existence as long as possible the atmosphere should be 
kept moderately dry whilst the plants are in bloom. When 
tte flowering is over, all the plants may be discarded, 
except on# or two to produoe outtings; keep these a little 
drier at the roots for some weeks after they have bloomed, 
so as to allow them to recover from the effects of flowering, 
which seems to exhaust this pretty species more than 
some things. Keep them through the winter in a similar 
temperature to that in which they have been grown on 
hitherto. 


Hoaorifles.—Where a sufficient number of these pro¬ 
fuse winter flowering subjects are grown to represent the 
various shades of oolour, from white to the deepest crim¬ 
son, they will now be very attractive. The plants ehou d 
have a plaoe near the glass where they will get all the luht 
that it is possible to give them. Epaorleee sometimes die 
off suddenlyTespt dally when there is any want of knowledge 
in the matter of watering. The best safeguard against 
loesin this way is to expose them to full light, as under 
Buoh conditions the plants, in oommon with aU others, »re 
lees susceptible of injury by exoese of moisture to the roots. 
One of the merits oommon to the Epaorls is that every 
shoot will flower, and if required the whole of the shoots, 
as they oome into bloom, may be out without Injuring lbs 
plant. In gathering the flowers a little Judgment to 
necessary with the strongest growths, whioh should not be 
out until the flowers bone towards the extremities are 
open. Plante that have been hard out in the way spoken 
of should, as soon as they have done blooming, be put 
where they oan have a little more than ordinary green¬ 
house warmth—say, from 46 degs. to 48 degs; this wiU 
oauee them to break and make new growth. Lntll these 
shoots are an inoh or two long keep the soil rather drier 
than usual. 

Acacias.— Suoh varieties as A. armatk, A. Drum- 
mondi, or any of the kinds that oan be grown In pots, 
may now be put in heat. It to requisite that the past 
season's growth should have been well ripened, as on this 
depends the extent of their blooming, for, however much 
growth the plants have made, unless it ie well matured, the 
flowers wiU he deficient in quantity. It is better not to 
subjeot them to anything more than an intermediate tem¬ 
perature, as it is not neoeesary to use a deal of heat to 
bring them into bloom. In most of the Acacias the 
flowere are comparatively short-lived, and if much heat is 
used it shortens their duration. The plants may be 
syringed overhead once a day, but not oftener, and the 
atmosphere is better kept somewhat drier than is often 
looked upon as needful with plants that are foroed. as any 
more vapour than requisite to promote a healthy develop¬ 
ment of the flowers tends to make them soft and liable to 
flag when used in a out state. 

Stove. 

Eplphyllum trunoatum.-Where a efficient 
nnmber of plants exist there ie no difficulty In having a 
long succession of the bright flowere whioh these Epl- 
phyllams produce. They bear forcing well, so that if 
wanted they can be had in bloom during autumn ; but, m 
most oases, somewhat later on will be early enough. 
Plants that, after making their growth in heat, were stood 
out-of-doors fully exposed to the sun, with only little 
water, will have their suooulent shoots well matured and 
be in a condition to bloom freely. They Bhould now be 
put in moderate warmth. A cool stove temperature to 
preferable to more heat, as not only will the plants bloom 
belter when not hurried, but the floweie, which partake 
of the nature of others of the Caotus family, and are not 
long-lived, will last better when they have not been too 
muoh hurried. During the time the flowers are ooming 
on keep the heads of the plants as near tbe glass as con¬ 
venient. Light is the principal factor in giving substance 
and endurance to flowers of all kinds, especially those 
that are produced in the dull wimer season. 

Rlchardla eethioplca.—The time that thto Aroid 
can be induced to flower depends a good deal on the state 
of the plants and tbe way they have been treated. Strong 
examples that bloomed early last year, and that have 
been well managed since, so as to keep them in vigorous 
condition, will flower now with less heat than suoh as did 
not bloom until spring and are not equal in strength. 
Plants also that have been grown in pots through the 
summer usually oome on quioker in heat than those that 
have been planted out for the summer, and have been 
recently lifted and potted. When the flowers are wanted 
early in the coming year the plant* should at onoe be put 
in moderate stove heat. Give plenty of water to the soil, 
as this Riohardia is almost an aquatic in its liking for 
moisture. Let them have abundance of light, by whioh 
means tbe flowers and leaves, a portion of whioh totter 
are luuallv out with the flowers, will be stouter, and will, 
consequently, stand better after being moved to cooler 
quarters. Thomas Baihks. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Push forward new ground work while the weather to 
open and suitable. The season has been, and etill to, 
favourable for planting trees and shrubs, but all evergreens 
should remain ae they are till spring. New walks may be 
made, and to save labour in future weeding toy a good 
foundation of stones or rubble, so that the walks may be 
dry, and ail walks over 6 feet wide should have, in addl- 
tion, a drain along the bottom. A well-made path should 
last in good condition many years. It to always eoonomloal 
to do this kind of work well. Winter to, to a certain 
extent, a preparatory time, and a thoughtful, Intelligent 
person will always find work in a garden. In bad weather 
prepare stioke, pegs, and suoh things as are likely to be 
required In the summer. All pots, even those used for 
bedding plants, should be washed before they are used a 
second time. Drain wet, Mosey lawns, and prepare com¬ 
post for top-dressing worn turf by-end-bye. Prepare posi¬ 
tions for creepers on wails by digging out holes 3 feet in 
diameter and filling in with turfy soil and manure There 
are many naked walls that would be much improved by a 
ooverlng of oreeping growth. Veitoh’s Virginian Creeper 
is an excellent climber for north walls where Roses or 
flowering plants do not sucoeed. Magnolia grandlflora 
(Exmouth variety) to a grand subjeot for a warm south 
wall. It grows slowly, like many other good things, at 
first, but when well established the progress is more rapid. 
Berberidopsis coralline is a oholoe shrub for a oonspiouous 
position, and Eeoallonto maorantha ie a free-growing ever¬ 
green, bearing many roee-ooloured trusses of flowers in 
summer and autumn whioh are useful for cutting. 
Herbaceous plants should be carefully pone over now and 
all labels renewed. The loss of names is often a source of 
trouble, and an annual rectification at this season would 
save muoh annoyance. Proteot Christmas Ram* to the 
border by ptooing handlights over them to shelter the 
expanding blosKms. 

Fruit Garden. 

If Grapes are required as early as Jane the eesly house 
should now be dosed preparatory to lighting fires 
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week or so. Everythin? must be scrupulously clean. 
Many good Grape growers give as long a rest as possible 
and start with a brisk temperature to make up time, and 
this plan has much to recommend it. As a rule, Grape 
Vines will not move much at this season with less heat 
than 55 degs. to 60 degs. at night, with a proportionate 
rise in the daytime, unless they have previously been 
forced early, and so worked round to meet the season. 
Keep the atmosphere moist, and, unless there are plants in 
the nouse (which, however, there generally is), not much 
ventilation need be given till the buds begin to move. The 
early Peach house should be started now if ripe fruits are 
required in May. Peaohes are impatient of much fire-heat 
till after the fruits are stoned. They may be pushed on a 
little then; but, during the blossoming and setting especi¬ 
ally, a high temperature will cause the buds or the young 
fruits to fall off. A night temperature of 46 degs. is 
high enough till the buds are bunting, with a rise to 
60 degs. and 56 degs. when the blossoms expand. Syringe 
morning and evening, and give air freely on fine days, 
closing early with some of the sun's warmth inside, as this 
is more genial than fire-heat. Suocessional Pines should 
be moving on quietly now ; 60 degs. at night is quite warm 
enough. The fruiting-house may range from 66 degs. to 
70 degs. The watering must be done with oare now. 
Once a week will be often enough and all the plants 
may not require water even then. Proteot orchard-house 
trees which are standing in pots in the open air with long 
litter. Push forward pruning, training, and planting, so 
as to leave as little work to do after Christmas as possible. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Mushrooms should now be plentiful. Keep the tempera* 
ture of the house or shed steady at about 56 degs. to 
60 degs. Mushrooms will not grow successfully if the 
temperature drops much lower; neither should it be 
permitted to rise much higher. The heating medium, 
whether it be pipes or flue, should be below the ground 
level; if on a level with the beds the heat dries the atmos¬ 
phere so much. Unheated buildings, if the walls are not 
too flimsey, and the roof well protected with straw to pre¬ 
vent extremes of temperature, may be kept warm enough 
by the fermentation of the manure oomposing the beds, 
assisted by the coverings used over the beds. Parsnips and 
Jerusalem Artichokes keep best in the ground, but suffi¬ 
cient of eaoh should be lifted before severe frost sets in to 
carry on the supply. If the Artichokes are mulohed they 
may be lifted any time. The season has been so open 
that Cauliflowers, Lettuce, and Endive have been plentiful 
from the open ground, reserving those in frames till the 
frost comes. Veltoh’s self-protecting Broccoli is now 
ooming on in fine condition Heavy land may be much 
improved by using the prunings from shrubs and fruit- 
trees as fuel to burn some of the clay to spread over the 
land and work in during the winter cultivation. Moke up 
sucoessional hotbeds for the foroing of Asparagus, accord¬ 
ing to requirements. The Seakale and Rhubarb may be 
more economically foroed in the Mushroom-house. The 
mild autumn has caused a plentiful growth upon the winter 
Spinach, which will be exceedingly useful by-and-bye. 
Stir the soil freely among the plants on fine days, and pull 
up weeds everywhere. Keep a stock of Horseradish in a 
oonvenient place ready for use when required. Gather up 
everything of any value as manure. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Chinese Primulas are among the gayest occupants of the 
town greenhouse now, and will continue so for the next 
two months or more. The single forms have been greatly 
improved during the last few years, and dow, besides the 
purest white forms, of almost perfect habit, we have 
bright scarlets, rioh crimsons, dear rose, and delicate 
salmon-coloured forms, not to mention several striped and 
spotted kinds, and what is called a blue, though slate- 
colour would, I think, be a more appropriate term. All 
these are easily raised from seed, though, unless proper 
appliances in the shape of hotbeds, &o„ are at command, 
and some amount of skill can be brought to bear upon 
their cultivation, I should advise the purchase of good 
strong, oountry-grown plants late in the autumn, just 
ooming into bloom, rather than the attempt to raise 
plants at home, for choice Primulas are not the easiest 
subjects in the world to deal with, especially in a small 
state, or if one is not accustomed to their require¬ 
ments. The strain known as Chiswick Red is, to 
aay mind, far the best of its colour, and many in¬ 
tensely rich and beautiful shades are to be found among 
the proouoe. The plants do not generally grow so strongly 
as the common white and lilac forms, but they are even 
more floriferous. The above, with a good white and pink, 
ought to satisfy all requirements, though the semi-double 
kinds are readily raised from fresh seed, and are extremely 
pretty and useful. The old double white Primula never seeds, 
and conseqently is always raised from cuttings inserted 
in the spring. Though somewhat difficult to manage, this 
is one of the most floriferous and useful of all winter- 
flowering plants. Herbaceous Calaeolarias are growing 
freely now, and must be moved to other boxee or to single 
pots before they become crowded Fumigate on the first 
appearance of green-fly, or remove the inseats by means 
of a small brush. These plants flourish beet in a sound, 
rioh loam, which should be used in a rather rough state. 
Berried Solanums are very bright and effective for conser¬ 
vatory decoration just now; but, unfortunately, these 
cannot be grown well in town air, as they do not “ berry ” 
at all well where there is much smoke about Hyacinths 
in glasses in the house should be examined frequently, 
and as soon as plenty of roots have been formed and the 
tops commenoe to start bring them into the light, but 
this must not be done too suddenly. B. C. R. 


Bird’s - foot Trefoil, &c., in the 
Shetland Isles.— Perhaps it is not gener¬ 
ally known that the common Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil, when potted and trained upwards, be¬ 
comes shrubby, and makes almost as nice a 
plant as the Genista. I saw it bo grown while 
on a visit to the Shetland Isles during the past 
summer. In the beautiful old garden of Gardic 
House, in the Island of Bressay, the large 
clumps of Oriental Poppies were almost too 


brilliant to look at. The Iceland Poppy, called 
in Shetland the Pyrenean Poppy, was also 
thriving and plentiful. I was too late for 
the Primroses and Auriculas, which I am told 
are lovely and abundant in their season. In 
most gardens the large Mimulus grows almost 
like a weed, in endless variety of colouring— 
spotted, pale, and dark. I saw beds of the wild 
Hyacinth rivalling the blue of heaven, and a 
great border of the double white Narcissus moved 
me to gather a sheaf of them to send to Scotland, 
where they were received as a wonder, the flowers 
being so large and pure. Most low-growing, 
soft-stemmed plants seem to revel in the moist, 
saline air. Boses, particularly the finer kinds, 
can never do much, owing to the strong blight¬ 
ing winds which sweep over the islands. But 
as conservatories are now the rule they will, no 
doubt, soon find the shelter that they need. 
Of wild flowers, the Ragged Robin, Orchis, 
Tormentilla, Sea Pinks, and Daisies, were in 
endless profusion. Trees, I am hound to say, 
are soarce and small, and make no feature in the 
landscape ; hut this want is, in a great measure, 
compensated for by the grand ana ever varying 
scenery of rock, cliff, and sea.—H. M. M. 

PLANTS NEAR LONDON. 

With many growers the major interest in the 
matter of rearing plants is the simple question, 
Will this plant grow near London ? It would 
astonish most people to be told of the number 
of plants which once did well and now will not 
do near to London; but it iB good to see some ex¬ 
ceptions in each family—trees, shrubs, and soft- 
wooded plants, that survive the ordeal. Amongst 
the shrubs none is so important as Euonymus, 
the old golden type and the golden-edged being 
leading favourites for window work. Then the 
world is ransacked for fresh things to stand the 
smoke, and it really seems as if we should not 
get further than we are at present. The use of 
glass is made imperative where there was no 
dream of using it once. Thus, Carnations must 
near town be covered with glass for two months 
—January and February; Pansies must be 
struck in frames, and so on. The cause is smoke 
—smoke—smoke ! When will the dreadful pall 
remove ? It covers mile upon mile in every direc¬ 
tion, and 40 miles or 50 miles will not dissipate 
it; yet it is possible to conquer it. Gardeners 
use muoh heat, hut they make no smoke, and it 
is quite certain that if men would look the 
matter fairly in the face it could be done. 
Given apparatus for Blightly roasting 5 tons or 
6 tons of coal at once on a truck, which is 
wheeled into an oven or kiln exactly the same 
as painted glass is ovened, and in two hours all 
the smoke-forming portion will he removed as 
tar and carbon, also some of the gas; hut the 
remaining coke will he good fuel, bright, cheer¬ 
ful, clean, and smokeless. It is needless to 
observe that the products of the process will 
more than pay the expense of the operation— 
gas in abundance, valuable ammonia, tar, &c. 
It may he supposed that the quantity to he 
dealt with is too great; but this is not so. The 
roasting needed is so much less than that now 
known for making gas that there is no compari¬ 
son—three hours to each charge of 5 tons. A 
hank of 12 furnaces will then clear 500 tons in 
the day and night, and then no raw coal being 
burnt; gas being cheap—a shilling per 1,000 feet 
say. Oh! if we could only get at the money 
that is paid to make the cruel fog what a 
fortune it would be. Yet it is to he done, and 
this is the way. Who will try to make a start 
at it ? _ A. D. 

“Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 6 d. ; post free, 7 &i 

“The Garden" Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts . In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved , and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price 1*. Qd.; post free, Is. 9d. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts .—This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 7d. 

“ Hardy Flowers. "—Giving descriptions of upwards 
of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, ouUure, So, Fourth 
and Popular Edition, 1«.; post free, la 8 d. 

“TheGardeD Annual and Directory” for 1880 
contains a Complete List qf Gentlemen's Seats, their 
Names and Gardeners ; List of the Nursery Trade, with 
a new List of the American Trade. Price la ; post free , 
1* 3d. 

London: 37, Sontbampton-street, Strand, W.G. 
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Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardrntng free qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardrnino, 87, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
UsnsR. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as G arc rhino has to be sent to press some time in 
advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi- 
cations. 

Answers (which with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers trill greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardshuis should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

6820.—Cutting 1 down an Orange-tree.—I have a 
young Orange-tree growing very tall. May I out it down, 
and, if so, when ?— Martha. 

6521. —Grass under fruit-trees.— Would Grass do 
bush Apple and Plum-trees any harm if grown underneath 
them, or would it be better to leave the ground open?— 
Agri. 

6522. — Pruning Black Currant bushes.— Will 
someone kindly tell me how to prune Black Currant bushes 
whioh have been allowed to grow wild for some time and 
are very thick ?-S. W. P. 

6323. —Climbing plant for a warm wall.—Could 
anything of a climbing habit be grown in a barrel or box 
against a wall that is generally warm, it being the back of 

a kitchen fireplace?—A ori. 

6324. —Violets in frames.—Will some reader of 
Gardrnino kindly tell me how to grow Violets In frames, 
and what Is the beet time, and the beet soil to plant them 
in ?—F. R.C. 

826. — Varieties of Trilliums. — Will someone 
kindly give me a little information about the different 
kinds of Trilliums ? What kinds other than grandiflorum 
con be grown in pots ?— Taurus. 

6320.—Plants for a shaded rockery.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me wbat to plant on a rockery facing east 
and west, shaded by trees, near Leeds, Yorkshire, and also 
the best time for planting ?—Elra. 

6327.—Treatment of newly-planted Vines.—I 
want to know whether, as I am planting my Vines now in 
a heated house (of oouree, I do not expeot a really good 
crop of Grapes for three years), whether I should give them 
heat at onoe or wait till the year that they bear ?—G. H. 
6828. — Creeping plants for an unheated 

g reenhouse.—I have a lean-to unheated greenhouse at 
olloway, built against a south-east wall, and am desirous 
to know the best kinds of oreeping plants that will grow io 
it in pote. Will a Honeysuckle, Paasiflora, Clematis, or 
Jasmine grow ?— Holloway. 

<3329.—Cupressus Lawsoniana erects virldie. 
—I have bought several specimens of the above, about 
2 feet high, and want to know if they will do better planted 
out in a walled garden, or in large pots, and kept in a 
oool greenhouse until February, when I am going to move 
them again ?—W. H. G. 

6330.—Wooden pot labels.—I should be glad if 
someone would kindly inform me as to the best oompc ■ 
aition to use either for whiteningor rewhitening wooden pot 
labels, and if there is any particular pen or pencil used for 
writing on them to enable the inscription to stand exposure 
to the weather ?— ScnooL. 

6331.—Chrysanthemums after flowering.— 
I have some Pompon and other small-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themums whioh have finished blooming, and as my green¬ 
house space is very limited I wish to know if I may safely 
place them outside, or if frost will injure them? Any 
Information will greatly oblige— Pompom. 

6332.—Treatment of a white Jessamine.— How 
should a white Jessamine on a south wall be treated? I 
have a very large one, but it Beems entirely going to leaf, 
and the flowers are very few and small. The tree itself is 
luxuriant. Does it require root or other pruning, or is the 
soil too good ?—E. M. O. 

6383.—Thlbaudla acuminata.—I have a specimen 
of this, which is spoken of in books on greenhouse plants 
as a good winter and Bpring-blooming shrub. I have 
altogether failed to bloom it, though it grows freelv. Can 
some reader of Gardrnino kindly give me a hint as to 
treatment so as to secure flowers ?—Tiiiraudia. 

6334. — Mildew on Grapes. — The Grapes in my 
greenhouse have been mildewed year after year. The 
earth has been changed for a good prepared compost with¬ 
out benefit. House and border are well situated, warm 
and dry, but not too dry. What could I try for it ? I fear 
the soil muBt still be infected. Is this likely ?—H. Catcu- 
pool. 

6335 —Growing a Rose-tree In a barrel.— Would 
an ordinary American Apple barrel do to grow a good 
climbing hardy Rose in against the wall of a house, and, if 
so, would it be requisite to bore holes for drainage at the 
bottom of the barrel? 1 should be glad to know the 
name of the best and quickest growing Rose for such a 
purpose ?— Aori. 

6336.—Pruning monthly Roses.—Would some 
reader of Gardrnino kindly say how and when monthly 
Roses should be pruned ? Mine are inclined to throw up 
Btrong shoots from the root which flower profusely through 
the autumn; but I would prefer the plants to remain 
bushy, and would be glad to know if they will bear hard 
outting back.-R. A. D. 
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6387. —Unhealthy Violets.—:I have some Violet 
roots, large single blue and white. They have been in a 
rame for six weeks or so, but they do not look well; 
the leaves look as though they were eaten, and are 
unhealthy-looking, and the flowers mostly oome out 
imperfect. I have not kept the lights on, except during 
some of the most rainy weather. I should be obliged if 
someone oan tell me the cause.— Amatbor. 

6388. — Black Hamburgh and Gros Colmar 
Grapes.— Can anyone kindly give me an opinion as to 
the relative market values of tne Blaok Hamburgh and 
the Gros Oolmar Grapes for a large house with heat? I 
saw some Gros Colmar last week at a Chrysanthemum 
show. I never saw larger berries, but they were not well 
coloured.—G. H. 

6339. — Homere Roe©.— I have a tree of this Rose now 
about fifteen years old. Last summer (1887) the blooms 
were so small that I out it down to within about 18 Inches 
Of the ground. It shot out strongly again, but the blooms 
were again very small. Would any reader of Gardening 
be kind enough to inform me of the probable cause of this, 
and a remedy ?—Jkrsky. 

6340. —Lilium Harriet in a window.— I potted two 
bulbs of Lilium Harrisi about six weeks ago, and plaoed 
them in a cold frame oovered with Cocoa-nut-fibre. They i 
have made green shoots now about 3 inches in length. 
Shall I bring them into a window now ? Will gas harm 
them ? Any hints as to future treatment will be much 
valued. I have no greenhouse.—O. C. 

6341. — Hardy plants in a hall.— I should be glad 
of the names of any very hardy plants that would do in 
pots or planted out on a large rookery in the great ball of 
my chateau in Belgium ? There is plenty of light from 
two glass doors and windows. Would bulbs do in the flower 
border round the rook work ? In summer it is filled with 
Pelargoniums, and the rookwork with Begonias.—B blgiom. 

6342. — Building a Tomato and Peach-house.— 

I shall be obliged Dy information as to the best kind of 
house for growing the above, and the most economical way 
of building one about 40 feet by 10 feet. Would it be 
oheaper to employ my own oarpenter on the estate, or to 
get a bouse ready made for him to fix in position ? The 
same information as to a Peach-house will greatly oblige— 
Psrplbxbd. 

6343. —Propagating white Hydrangeas.— Wil 
some reader of Gardbking kindly tell me the proper time 
to propagate the common white Hydrangea, and also the 
variety I)r. Hogg? I have an old plant, and wish to have 
some bloom in the greenhouse in the spring. And also 
what heat do they require to strike them ? I have heat 
from 60 degs. to 60 degs. Any other Information will 
oblige.—W. Baloomb. 

6844. —Treatment of a Vine. — In Garduning, 
November 24th, page 493, " J. D. E." recommends three 
manures for Vines. Should the crushed bones be put on 
with the other two manures, and at what time of the year 
should it be done ? How many orushed bones will be 
required per yard for an open outdoor border ? Should 
they be dug into the soil or not ? If guano alone is used 
what quantity should be applied ?—Tibbt. 

6846.—Cutting down Roses.— What is the best 
thing to do with two Roses that have grown up under the 
tiles of my house, and thus all the bottom parts of the wall 
are bare ? The Roses are now about 16 feet high, and have 
about 12 feet of bare stems. I want to cut them down if 
it is right to do so. How low should they be out, and 
what is the best time of the year to do it ? One of the 
Roeee has red flowers and the other yellow.—G. E. W. 

6346. - Ixias not flowering.— Can anyone inform me 
why these do not flower with me ? Two years ago I pur¬ 
chased some bulbs, and carried out the instructions given 
as to growing, &o. ; they came up and looked very healthy, 
but not a single flower was produced. 1 found the bulbs 
had decreased in size, but increased in number, many being 
not larger than Peas. I took care of them, and planted them 
the next year with a like result. What is the reason ?— 
J. W. J., Stoke-on-Trent. 

6347. — Manure ior Potatoes.— I should be glad to 
be informed of the beet substitute for ordinary stable 
manure that oould be applied when digging and planting 
the ground early in the year, the ground having already 
received a good dressing of farmyard manure several times 
during the past two years. I have heard of soot and salt 
being used for Potatoes ; perhaps some reader of Gardrn- 
ino would be able to afford some particulars as to quantity 
used and results? Soil is light, on chalk, Sussex.—S olancm 

6848. —Passion-flower not blooming.— I have had 
one of these four years, and during this time it has made 
good progress. It has been pruned, out back, and repotted 
twice, but still it does not flower. It grows well and looks 
healthy, and is a bonny plant. It is so situated that it 
cannot be syringed or watered overhead, but it has plenty 
of light and air. It is 18 months since it was repotted, and it 
has had a top-dressing of manure. I wish for some infor- 
mation so that I era have some flowers next spring. if 
possible.—J. W. J., Stoke-on-Trent. 

6849. —Destroying weeds in, and dressing for, 
a bowling-green .-Will someone kindly inform me 
what is the best method to adopt for killing weeds in a 
bowling-green ? We have a good green, but it has been 
negleoted, and there are here and there patches of Daisy 
roots, and of a weed oalled here Plantain, or Rat’s-tail. 
I should also be glad of information at the Bame time as to 
what is the best dressing to give it at this season of the 
year, so as to improve the Grass ? The turf is very good, 
but the green is naturally a damp one, and holds the 
wet, as the land about it is all clay. Locality, Liscard, 
Cheshire.— Bowls. 

6360.— Growing Chrysanthemums. — Perhaps 
one of the many readers of Gardening would please to give 
me a few hints on the growth of the Chrysanthemum? 
1st, What month to take the cuttings, and whether they 
should be drawn away from the old root as they spring up 
or not ? 2nd, About what time should the leading shoots 
be pinched back so as to throw out a good head ? 3id, A 
few hints as to potting on and treatment during the 
summer; also the best soil to plant in, and about the size 
of pot (diameter) in which they should flower ? And also, 
I want a collection of about 18 or two dozen good kinds to 
flower in my greenhouse; also half-dozen specimens of 
Japanese incurved and reflexed kinds well contrasted in 
colour.—T ichmarsh. 
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6361.— Violets not flowering.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me how to get Violets to bloom well in a frame ? I 
have followed Mr. R. Beaohey’s directions, and have a 
frame, 3 feet 3 by 3 feet 8, filled with Violets, but 
although the clumps (planted early in Ootober) are full of 
buds I have only gathered four expanded blossoms. Is the 
olimate (North of Scotland) too cold for forcing them in 
an ordinary odd frame, filled with manure and good loam ? 
—Tinoch. 

6352. —Keeping Pears.—Will someone experienced 
kindly tell me the best way of keeping Pears ? Acting on 
the instructions given in “Scott’s Orchardist” I keep 
them in a dark room on shelves, and let as little air as 
possible get to them, but I find that I oannot keep them 
from going bad, which they generally do at the oore. I 
often find a lot of good looking Pears to be utterly rotten 
inside. To-day I have been obliged to throw away over 50 
Calebasse Pears utterly bad. A few hints on this subject 
would, I think, benefit many othera besides myself. Apples 
keep well in the same room.— Bakflhd. 

6353. —Treatment of Azaleas and Camellias.— 
Will some experienced grower of these plants kindly tell 
me their proper treatment? I have some splendid speci¬ 
mens of both, procured direct from Holland last year and 
the year before. Last spring nothing oould exceed the 
beauty and quantity of bloom on both Azaleas and 
Camellias. After blooming the Camellias were pat out of the 
greenhouse and plunged in their pots in the ground till 
about the beginning of October, when they were brought 
in again. But they are showing very few flower-buds this 
seasou, and have made hardly any new wood. What 
treatment should they have got through the summer? 
Should I have manured them ? The Azaleas I plunged out, 
too, after blooming, and in plaoe of remaining nioe, com¬ 
pact, bushy plants, some of them have thrown out long 
branches, ana look straggling. Should I have out them 
baok after blooming, and how shall I act now ?— Puzzlbd 
Irishman. 

6864.— Chrysanthemums under canvas.- Now 
that the Chrysanthemum season is drawing to a olose, I 
should be glad to have the experience of growers of the 
flower, more especially those in the north of England, 
who have tried blooming their plants under canvas, and, 
whether satisfactory results have been attained. A few 
hints as to mode of oonstruotlon of the shelter and descrip¬ 
tion of canvas found most suitable would be useful, as 
the system appears to be practically unknown in this dis¬ 
trict (Sheffield). If the names of a few Chrysanthemums 
likely to bloom well under oanvas could also be furnished, 
I feel sure that the information asked for above would be 
beneficial to soores of amateurs, who, like myself, have only 
limited means at command for placing Chrysanthemums 
under glass during the flowering period, at which time 
many ohoice greenhouse plants are lost, owing to the space 
usually occupied by them being almost entirely devoted to 
the intruding army of Chrysanthemums.—R. G. Hbbley. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

6356. — Pansies in April (A. P. J.).— Cuttings o 
Pansies should have been put in in September, or even 
earlier, but if old plants are now lifted and pulled to 
pieces, the strongest of the rooted shoots dibbled out into 
good soil will make plants in April. We oan, however, bat 
repeat that this work should have been done muoh earlier 
in the autumn. 

6366.— Flowering plants for a hothouse (Ama¬ 
teur). —The following plants suitable to produce button¬ 
hole flowers might be grown well in a hothouse where a 
temperature of from 60 degs. to 80 degs. oan be maintained 
at will: Bouvardias, Gardenias, Stephanotis, Euoharis, 
and the Rangoon Creeper (Quisqu^lis indioa), figured in 
lMt week’s Gardening, page;6ll. Lily of the Valley would 
also foroe well in such a heat. 

6357. — Thrlps and rod spider on Azaleas 
(Sal /).—Thrips are the greatest insect enemy of Azaleas, 
and red spider alio will muoh iDiure them For the 
destruction of both, dip the plants Id, and syringe them 
with, Tobacco-water, to whioh is added some Gishurst 
compound {directions for using which are given on the 
tins in whioh it is sold); repeat the operation as often as 
the insects make their appearance. This is a better plan 
than fumigating, whioh often injures the leaves, and, so far 
as red spider is concerned, has no effect. 

6358—Clin tonia pulchella (Annual). — Where 
annuals are grown as pot plants, Olintonia pulchella should 
oertainly be inoluded, as it forms an excellent subject by 
reason of its dwarf, compact habit, and floriferous nature. 
It likes a free, well-enriched soil, and an open situation. 
The seed should be sown in March and April in the open 
ground, and some two months earlier under glass for pot- 
oulture. Each plant in the open ground should be allowed 
quite 8 inohes of apaoe for its development, and those from 
the last sowing should be well mulched and watered in hot 
weather. 

6359. — Sowing Tomato seed (H.).— In a general 
way lor a main summer crop the seed should be sown in 
February, or early in March, in pots or pans of light sandy 
soil; plaoe these, after sowing, in a hotbed near the glass. 
When the young plants appear, move them to a warm 
house where they will be near the glass to get hardened 
by light and exposure. When large enough to handle, 
pot off singly, or two in a pot, standing at opposite sides of 
the pot. Keep them comfortably warm and dose to the 
glass, pot on as required, and as the spring advances 
gradually harden off before planting out. 

6360. —Orchids In a greenhouse (G. P., Cheshire). 
—Your house, whioh ranges its temperature from 45 degs. 
to 66 degs., can scarcely be oalled a greenhouse, and I 
strongly object to recommend Orchids to be grown in a 
greenhouse ; but if your house Is kept moist and somewhat 
close you will find the following six Orchids thrive in it 
with a little attention, and when you have mastered the 
growing of these you will want more: Sophronitls grand!- 
flora, flowering now, rioh crimson-scarlet; Odontoglossum 
Alexandra, large and pure white, more or less spotted with 
chooolate; Onoidium tigrinum, yellow, with a deliolous 
fragrance resembling Violets; Lyoaste Sklnneri, white and 
crimson; Gypripedlum insigne, Ada aurantioa, bright 
cinnabar.—M. B» 


6361. —Grubs eating Cineraria leaves (R- N. n. t 
and D. M., Cheshire).— In both these oases the leaves of 
the Cinerarias sent are badly attacked with the grab of 
the Marguerite-Daisv-fly (Phytomyza afflnis), and as this 
pest worlu in the leaf itself just beneath the skin, it is 
difficult to destroy. The only plan to check its ravages 
appears to be to pinch the leaf between the thumb and 
finger wherever the grub is seen to be working, and thus 
kill it. Some of the very worst of the leaves should be out 
off and be burned ; also it is a good plan to separate as far 
as possible the affeoted plants from those that are 
untouched. 

6362. —Treatment of Clematis (C. D. A.).—Ot the 
four kinds of Clematis named, Mies Bateman, a beautiful 
white large-flowered spring bloomer, must have its shoots 
shortened back a little, and the weaker ones thinned out. 
Montana must be served in the same way, as both these 
bloom from the wood made the previous summer. Jack- 
mani and rubella are both autumn bloomers, flowering 
from the wood made during the same season. These 
should have the old wood out baok hard—that is, about 
12 inohes or so from the ground, to keep the plants at 
home and strong. Some of the weaker shoots may be 
thinned out in the spring. 

6383.— A damp greenhouse chimney (T. D.).— 
The cause of the dripping is probably condensation, a very 
oommon occurrence m damp weather, but of no oonse- 
quenoe, and it oan be easily overcome, and, in one sense, a 
benefit, as the moisture absorbs a considerable amount of 
the first heat, and prevents too rapid expansion and 
possible oraoking of the oast iron pipes. If it is, or 
becomes, a nuisance to you, protect the upright flue-pipe 
by an outer pipe, 1 inoh larger in diameter, and put a wider 
rain-cap on the top. This will greatly modify the evil, and 
possibly cure it. Or try opening the soot-door at the 
bottom of the vertical pipe for 15 minutes, or longer, before 
lighting the fire.—J. G. S. 

6364. —Renovating Orange-trees (CUrw).— Wait 
till spring, keeping the soil in the pots rather dry; then take 
the Orange-trees out of the tubs or pots, carefully remov¬ 
ing the old soil from the roots, which are probably in a 
bad condition; shorten back Borne of the long, fibreless 
roots a little, fresh pot in healthy, sweet, turfy compost, 
two-thirds loam and one-third old, decayed stable manure, 
adding something to keep it open, suoh as small lumps of 
charcoal, &o. Prune the heads well baok, and place the 
trees in a temperature of 60 degs., keeping them well 
syringed. If a bed of tree-leaves oould be made up in the 
house, so as to afford a gentle bottom heat, plunge the 
pots in that for a time, and this will induoe them to 
qulokly form roots. 

6365. —Grubs in Chrysanthemum leaves (Fac¬ 
tory).—l know of no better remedy than the one you 
mention. Persistent destruction of the grabs must in time 
diminish their number. The grabs in due course be¬ 
come chrysalides, from which are produced small, greyish 
flies (Phytomyza affiuis), which lay their eggs in the 
leaves, and these hatch into grabs. Perhaps you have not 
removed the leaves until after the flies have made their 
esoape from the chrysalides—it is then too late. Several 
different kinds of inseots when in the grab state burrow 
and mine between the skins of leaves ; the grub of another 
kind of fly attacks the Holly leaves, another the Celery 
and Parsnips. It is the caterpillar of a small moth (Cemf* 
oetoma laburniella) which attacks the leaves of Laburnums. 
—G. S. S. 

6866.— Unhealthy Vine leaves (Belgium ).—>The 
Vine leaves sent were ripe, and would naturally be of 
a brownish-yellow colour, the black and sticky patches on 
them appear to have prooeeded from brown scale or mealy 
bug. The Vines should now be pruned and the rods well 
scrubbed with soapy water, and then paint them over with 
a dressing of Gishurst compound, according to the direc¬ 
tions sold with it. The house should be painted inside, and 
if the Vines are planted inside the house, the surface-soil of 
the border should be removed to a depth of 3 or 4 inohes, 
and be replaced with some fresh loamy soil and crushed 
bones. If the border inside is dry give it a thorough 
soaking of clear water. The vinery should be kept quite 
cool until February, and then it may be closed, and the 
Vines will come on gently ; increase the heat as the season 
advances. 

6367.—' Treatment of an Indian Azalea (7’. Agar). 
—The oooler this plant, exoept when required to flower 
early, iB kept throughout the winter the better. In the 
case in question the fact of your having just cut it down 
has effectually done away with any chance there might 
have been of flowers being produced for another year. The 
only thing to do will be when the plant commences to 
grow again in the spring to repot it if required, and 
enoourage it to make all the growth possible ia a genial, 
moist temperature, and slightly shade it from powerful 
sunshine. Towards the end of the summer the flower- 
buds should have formed in the ends of the shoots, and 
more air should be given, and in the month of August set 
the plant out-of-doors in a sheltered spot for a few weaks 
before removing to the greenhouse for tne winter. Attend 
carefully to the watering and keep the foliage frequently 
syringed to keep down insects. 

6868.— Zygopetalum, Gypripedlum, and other 
Orchids (T.S., Leeds).— Your Zygopetalum Is fine, and 
very oheap. You must acknowledge it is a beautiful plant. 
If the soil is not sour it will not require to be moved 
annually. If the Cypripedium insigne does not flower it is, 
in all probability, the fault of the treatment, but what I oan¬ 
not say from this distanoe; most doctors require to see a 
patient before they prescribe. The same remark applies to 
soil as given above. You wish also to know the names of 
some companions which will grow with them, I suppose 
in an intermediate temperature: Cattleya Moesia), 0. 
Trianra, C. Mendeli, C. Sklnneri, and C. Bowringiana, 
Ccelogyne cristate, Oymbidium Lowianum, Epidendrum 
prismatooarpum, Leelia pur pu rata, Miltonia speotabllis 
and Moreiiana, Pilumna nobilis. You will find the above 
named kinds all varied in oolour, and all beautiful. They 
flower at various times in the season, and are amongst the 
cheaper kinds.—M. B. 

6369.— Orchids from Burmah (Doubtful, Tam- 
worth ).—This enquirer says: “ 1 have a lot of Orchids sent 
me from Burmah by a friend who is now in that country, 
and I am told that they are Dendrobiums. How oan I 
suooeed with them?" I do not like your nom deplume, 
and if you an only doubtful about you plants 
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Dendroblums I would advise you to doubt no more, for in 
all probability your friend i« right, Burmah being a perfect | 
El-dorado for Orohlds, and Dendrobiums in particular. At 
this season of the year It will be best to hang them up in a 
cool-house. Do not water them as, in all probability, there 
will be sufficient moisture in the air at this season. When 
they show signs of growing at onoe put them upon blocks 
of wood, with a little Sphagnum Moss, and remove them to 
a warmer situation. In all probability some of the kinds 
will flower from the imported stems, when, if you send me 
a flower of each, I shall be happy to give you their names. 
If you do not possess a warm stove I should advise you to 
exchange them for some oool oountry plants. Dendro¬ 
biums will never thrive with Odontogloesums.-M. B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
anewered in the fast number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

Frederick Bull—A pretty Chrysanthemum sport, and 

worthy of another trial.- F. C. S. Jf.-We cannot insert 

queries that would, if answered, be free advertisements. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants. — Francis Scott. — Ophiopogon 

Jaburun.- W. Major.— Giant Ivy (Hedera Ragneriana). 

- Elens.— 1, Next week ; 2, Nephrodium molle oorymbi* 

(arum; 4, Fittonia argyroneura; 6, Panloum variegatum. 

_ Q. T. G. F.— Geranium Robertianum.- N. T. Davey. 

_ Polygala Dalmaisiana.- Lady West. — Phytolaooa 

deoandra; hardy. Climbing plant, Aranja serlcofra 
(Physianthus albens).- W. R. L .—Quercus Ilex. 

Naming fruit.—.Readers who desire our help in 


mens qf different stages of colour and size cf the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 


it they werekept on. Gr-.plot and allow* QLB ° f 
only a small quantity of water daily. J-ne- rATAKTA bobbonica and phcenix reclinata. la 
domesticated duck, it should be remarked, lives Inches high, 4s. per dozen, 30s. per 100 . Package and 

under very different conditions to the wild bird, .ggSJ 'bobbonica, skaforthia elegans 

and more is required from it m consequence.— oorypha australis, and phcenix reclinata, 

nnTTT ttvp 20 to 24 inches high, Is. 8d. each. 16a per dozen; same 

JJOULTING. , kinds, 2 feet 6 to 3?eet high, 3s. to 5s. each. 

6254 -Loner-eared rabbits.—The lops Handsome PALMS. 4 feet high, 18s. each. 

_-__k.m fka 1 s\n nraaf nun nf .. .. 6 feet high, 40s. each .... 


.—The lops Handsome PALMS. 4 feet high, 18s. each. 
icrAflt ears of n „ 6 feet high, 40s. each 

gesi earn twelve assorted PALMS and DR ACUNAS, averaging, with 

ly one wnicn no**, 24 inches high, in wood case, free, 18s.; six do., 10s. 
I am at this KENTIAS. 3*. to 2ls. each _ 

from home DRACAENAS, 24 inches to 5 feet high, 2a to 40a each. 


Inspection invited. 

GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford-hill, N. 
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alone. We can 
time, and these 
Names Of fruits.-Siwdon.-Apples: 1. Not reoog- 
nised; probably a local kind; 2, Strawberry Kppin; 8, 
Not recognised; 4, Cox's Orange Pippin.— Martha.— 

Siberian Crab.- R. Howard.— Apple. King at the Pippins. 

- T. Robinson.—Venn: Large fruit, Doyenne du Cornice; 

Small fruit, Bishop's Thumb.- T. V, Bath.— Pear, 

Beurtd de Joughe. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

6870.—Minorca fowls.—I have some very fine black 
Minorca pullete, hatched from eggs from the principal yards 
in England, and two oockerela. One is a much stronger bird 
than the other—larger and stronger legs, a bigger oomb, 
and a glossy black, with a pretty green sheen; but the 
plumage in both is good. The other is a smaller, but more 
oompaot bird, with a smaller and finer oomb, but muoh 
better wattles—long and pendulous. Whioh would be the 
better to breed from?—X. B. 

6371.-Fowlfl With scaly leKS.-Nearly all my hens 
have such scaly legs and feet, particularly the Cochins. It 
Is very ugly, and as even young pullets get affected it makes 
them look like old hens. I keep Ooohins, Cochin and 
Andalusian crossed, Leghorns, and Minoross, and they all 
get alike. They tell me it is because the runs where they 
are kept are hard, and shell gravel is laid down. Can I do 
nothing to prevent it, or is there any cure for it?—X. B. 

8372.— Fowls dying.—Will “Doulting” kindly tell 
me the probable cauBe of the disease my fowls suffer from, 
and if there is any cure for it ? The fowls (one pure bred 
Dorking, and two half bred) lone the use of their legs, eat 
nothing, their tails droop, and tbs feathers round their 
neoks stand out, and after several days the birds die.— 
DoRKure. 

REPLIES. 

6256.— Keeping fowls— M John Riggs's” 
case is one of those whioh I think are best 
answered by advising the enquirer to have 
nothing to do with fowls at all. Fowls, it is 
true, can be kept in very small runs and indoors 
as well, but such runs as these are unnatural, 
and, if great care be not taken, are unhealthy, 
too. It is, I know, possible to obtain e£gs from 
hens which may be kept in Mr. Riggs a house, 
but they will be few in number and far between, 
so that the question of profit must not he con* 
sidered at all; nor need Mr. Riggs trouble 
himself about breeds. A couple of ordinary 
oros8-breds will answer as well as any. To speak 
plainly, if I were iu his case I should not think 
of keeping fowls ; and whenever my business 
leads me to cottages where fowls are kept under 
such circumstances I always counsel the owners 
to get rid of them. —Doulting. 

6255. — Breeding ducks. — “ J* K.V 
water supply is ample for the well-doing of his 
docks. There is an opinion abroad that ducks 
are not sure breeders unless they have sufficient 
water to swim in. This is not correot; but 
even supposing there were some truth in it, 
“J. K.” would have provided a pond large 
enough for the purpose. It can never be too 
often remarked that ducks do best when the 
water supply is limited. If young ducks are bred 
near a ru nnin g stream or in the neighbourhood 
of a large pond, they urUJ never grow so fa*t a? 

Digitized by CjQOQIC 


are the rabbits which have the longest ears of 
any. This breed, in fact, is the only one which 
is specially bred for length of ear. I am at this 
moment writing at some distance from home, 
and, in consequence, have no statistics to refer 
to. I may, however, say that both in length 
and width of ear the measurements of first-class 
lops are extraordinary, and a novice at rabbit¬ 
keeping will stand but a remote chance of win¬ 
ning in anything like a strong competition. Nor 
is it an easy matter to get hold of good blood, 
for lop-eared rabbits are very valuable, and 
only those fanoiers who have money and time 
at their disposal can hope to make the venture 

a SUCCeSS. —Doulting. JU offer. 6 splendid bulbs, 2#., carriage paid.—J. DAVIKS^ 

_ . . „ , T««n n nr i Florist, Farringdon-market, Loudon. Establish ed 60 years. 

6257.— Best laying fowls.- If G.K.W. PUCHARIS AMAZONICA. — Pure white, 
wants nothing but eggs he should select one OI Jj apleQdld for cutting. Fine fresh bulbs, 6 for Ss. t carriage 
the breeds of fowls known as non - sitters, paid.—J. DAVIES, Floris t . Fanrin gdon-market . London. 
These rarely show any desire to sit, and eggs T ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, Double or 
.re, in coneeqaenoe, ^ j 

Minorcas, Leghorns, and Ham burghs are all j qqq 12s. Polyanthus-Narcissus Bulbs, yellow. Sdoz.2s. 6d.. 

good layers; the three first-named are, how- callage paid.-J. HARRISON, Feikide, Kendal._ 

ever, to be preferred, as their eggs are larger. qCOTCH GROWN ROSES, hardier and more 
. Theyal.o do better m confinement than the O J ffi- 

Shtehufi" It“G°E h w' ? ’ “ante fowl? which TREES and SHRUBS, mutable for To™ and 
table birds. II G. J£. \V . wants iowis wnicu g mn w Districts Catalogue free on application.— 

would lay well and serve for table as well, he RICHARD SMITH k OO.. Nurserymen and 8eed Merchants 


would lay wen ana ucrvu iur rhjhakl 

I could use a Houdan cock with his hens. The Worcester. 


cornu use a jdluuuw ***- *—- --- 

Houdan is also a non-sitter, and is a very useful 
table fowl, being sometimes called the French 


A LOVELY WREATH or CROSS of Choice 

-LA. White Flowers, equal fn arrangement and quality to Lon- 
rlrm malrn fta M.. 7* fid . And 10s 61 ! SUPeHOr ditto, 15§., 


table fowl, being -ometime. called the French KM*."JFTiTSSTSKiS: 

Dorking. ** G. E. W\ should coniine bis 21 s , and 42s. each. A splendid Wreath or Gross of beauti- 
broody hen. in a ooop with a .purred bottom, gjjejionred £*•££« 

This causes them to roost, instead OI Sit, and in Orescent, Glasgow.—The wreath was exquisite and arrived m 
a few days the inclination to lit is abandoned. — gosh condition.— a. s."-A lfred a. Walters, Florist. 

Doulting. nrrnn atofrs for. r.FrnRCH DECORA- 


orescent, Glasgow.—xne wreatn wbb exquinine m 

fresh condition.—A. 8.”—ALFRED A. WALTERS, Florist. 
Bath. _____ 

flUT FLOWERS FOR CHURCH DECORA- 

U TION.—Lovely white Christmas Rose blooms, lx dos. 
BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Fine white and crimson (Oullingfordi) Chrysanthemums, 1*. 

Bales every Monday, Wednesday, and Batueday, in ^o^ms.^A^r Poinsett! a.'fSe blooms. 9s. amiilk per 

large and small lets, to suit all buyer*. doE . with order. Package and carriage free — ALFRED 

MR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC a wal-ers. Flo rist Bath -.—— 

1VL TION at his Great Rooms, 38. King-street, Oovent- PIHRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborua nicer 
garden, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, at Half- \J Fine f u u of buds, of this pu'J.yhite hiw-rty plant, 

past Twelve o'clock precisely each day, first class consign- on ] s jg ^ dozeQ . carriage free,—0. SHILLING, Nuraery- 

ments of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, and other Bulbs, ar- Winch field, Hants___ 

riving daily from well-known farms In Holland. r*xiTvfuTvDfVD TlTTT RS Double and Slnsle, 

On view mornings of Sa le and Catalogues had. gN O ^ ^ ^ ?8 LentDaffodil Bulbs, 120.1^1,000 

A Magnificent Specimen of ASPLENIUM 6s.. oanriage paid.—BRACEG IRDL E, stramongate. Kendal. 

BDLBIFERUM For Sale; 15 frond* in per'ec* ;on- pHEAP TO CLEAR.—Herbaceous Calceo- 
dition. price 15s -Gardener . Oakleigh. W. Cawea, I. or w. and p T ^ mu)M< 15 for i B . sd ; Cinerarias, la 3d. 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.— Peren- <Joz.. aU choicest strains procurable ; Cyclamen persicum, 
A nfafpTnk Convolvulus, grows 10 ft. in seawn ; festoon, choice 1 C 

u Monarqueand Queen Victoria. Is. dozen; SoleU dOr pHOlCE DWARF H.P. ROSES.—Best Sorts, 

IX M C -MAYo: ^Y^OTHEMm^CUTTINGS^lM 

Perry Barr, Birmingham.__ —• U finest sorts grown, Is. 3d ; 100 whites Is 3d.: 10O coloured 

Is 3d; 25 in 12 best named sorts, Is. 3d.; 25 in II best e^s 
cirly blooming. Is. 3d : 25 middle or general section, la 3d.. 

S£SSS & * & SIS 

joesonsliaruunurs muuunarjf ot 

Describing the ij (,,<*11 growing. Henlthj, well e.t»bUrhea picul*.—A- 

PLANT8. FRUITS. A VEGETABLES BATTISCOMBB, Glasbury. Radno rshire. R. 8. 0.- 

Desirable for the Garden, and explaining ihe UUALLFLOWERS 

TERMS A OPERATIONS EMPLOYED IN THE CULTIVATION. jam^cowsiTl, Hi^foVd Tyidesiey. *__ 

With a revised Supplement, including all the new Plant. DEVONSHIRE Rockery FERNS, deluding 

and Variet-es to the end of the year 1880, [J 0Bmunda 50 3s ; 100, 5s. Osmunda regalis, 12, 

By N. K. BROWN, of the Roytl Herbarium, Kew. 

LwKten: OEO. BULL g BOW Irtrt | b^ncl clump.. 

EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 3 d. each 2H. 9d ^oz^on rail. ®sorS! Sfree, 

HOW TO jNCREASE 

THB It? OotoSeasUr, Is.; W. Lilac, Thuja, 8w«et Brier. lOd. Ml 

■ nil I nr A AT C A DTU Il?y strong, free. Cucumber. Telegraph (Rol), 24. 6<L, 
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floe), and Camperneiia. m. per iuu. iiiupa . * »u xuw., 

Yellow Prince, Coleur Ponceau, or mixed, 2s.; Be»rlet Due, 
2s. 6d. All per BO. Carriage free over 2s. 6d.—MAYO, 
Perry Barr, Birmingham.__ 

New Edition, with enlarged Supplement, 7s. 61 
Supplement sold separately, Is. 6d. 

Johnson’s Gardener's Dictionary 

Describing the 

PLANTS, FRUITS, A VEGETABLES 

Desirable (or tha Garden, and explaining I ha 

TERMS A OPERATIONS EMPLOYED IN THE CULTIVATION. 
With a revised Supplement, including all the new Plants 
and Varieties to the end of the year 1880, 

By N. B. BROWN, of the Roytl Herbarium, Kew. 
London: GE O. BELL k SONS, York-st, Covent-garden. 

EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN. GREENHOUSE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 

HOW TO JCREASE 
FRUITS OF EARTH. 


v ■ tnil I 111 • '' QR ^MENTAL and flowering 

F.C.S., Trinity College, Dublin. ]^QQ ^^ UBS CONIFERS, frem 1 to 3 ft., 8s 6d. 

LOSSES 5s.. v carnage paid; to }««!«;• 


G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Contains full particulars of very half. 5s.. carriage paid; to Include Cupressus, juniwre^ 

relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables may pj nUBi Abies, Euonymus, Thuja, Lauruxtmus, tc. HENRY 
he lanrelv increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and k m Amereham. Bucks. _ 

Fruit frees made to bear from - r;HOI CK ORNAMENTAL & FLOWER- 

JSSMESABS-SSaN^^ 

VIRGIN CpR^-Hand^m i Ughteat ^rmjuj Mgrea Wft, k CO. 

V ^^T r^TAMON Jk SCTJLLT W.’Lowct lliMnei- AmerehSi, Bucks._._^ 

A _. TARGE“SNOWDROP BULBS, Double and 

ftTEW DOME-TOP Independent Wrought-iren b 

LN BOILER, will heat 850 feet 2^inch pipe; price £& 10s., W 7a, owriage ppi* A 

ost jSo 10 b^-R. P. HOPKINS, Wlmborne, lane, KeqdaL 

Qriginsal from 
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Fruit Trees huobw - 

Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

TtwwMAN & CARVBR, Printers, Hereford. 


itnwt Tendon. B-C 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 
Observing that there are still many readers of 
Gardening who are anxious for information to 
help them in the cultivation of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, the following notes may be of some use in 
helping them to overcome their difficulties. 
Commencing with the plants after they have 
done flowering, the first thing to do is to let 
them get a little dry at the roots, and then to out 
them down to within 6 inches of the soil. If 
they are exposed to the open air for a day or 
two it will greatly benefit them, as the onttings 
will get firm and not be 10 liable to damp off 
when inserted in the cutting pote. Where the 
amateur is possessed of a greenhouse or frame 
he will, no doubt, desire to try his hand at 
striking cuttings; but, if no convenience is at 
hand for this purpose, they can be purchased 
rooted in February at a reasonable price ; how¬ 
ever, presuming a commencement is desired to be 
made with cuttings, they should be treated as 
follows:— 

How to strike cuttings. —For striking 
cuttings a particularly good soil is not required, 
in fact they may be struck in almost any ordin¬ 
ary garden soil (providing it ie not too heavy), 
with the addition of silver sand; but a good 
compost for them consists of equal quanti¬ 
ties of loam and leaf-soil, with plenty of silver 
sand, and if leaf-soil is not to oe had Cocoa- 
nut-fibre refuse will do as well. They are 
beet struck in 3-inch pots, which should be per¬ 
fectly clean and well crocked to ensure thorongh 
drainage. Fill up the pots nearly to the rims 
with soil, and press it down firmly, and over this 
place a sprinkling of silver sand. 

The strongest onttings should be selected and 
taken off with a sharp knife, and should be 
about 3 inches or 4 inches long; this length is 
quite sufficient, for the object now is merely to 
get them rooted, there will be plenty of time for 
them to commence growing and make plants 
when the days lengthen. Neatlv out oft a few 
of the lower leaves and they will then be ready 
for inserting in the pots. 

Four or five cuttings should be inserted around 
the sides of the pots, and the soil should be 
pressed firmly about them. This done, sprinkle 
them with water, and the operation so far will 
be oomplete. 

Wintering cuttings. —If the amateur is 
only possessed of a frame, the pots can be placed 
in such frame on a layer of ashes ; but a better 
plan is to procure a little Cocoa-fibre refuse, and 
put a layer in the frame to the depth of 3 inches 
or 4 inches, into which plunge the pots up to 
their rims. This will be found a good protection 
during frosty weather. Keep the frame shut up 
close till the cuttings have taken root, then admit 
air on every favourable occasion to prevent them 
from becoming drawn. During frosty weather 
the frame should be covered over with mats, 
and if the sides are proteoted with a little short 
litter it will greatly help to keep out the 
cold. 

Those who are possessed of a greenhouse can 
winter their cuttings with more ease and safety, 
theij^Wt^ertb^u^ ljeplaced 


and nothing suits thei 
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on a shelf near the glass. The cuttings should 
be looked over occasionally, and any leaves 
showing signs of damping off should be at once 
removed. 

The cuttings should remain in these pots nntil 
February, when instructions will be given in 
Gardening for their further treatment. 

Highgate. W. E. Boyce. 


BEST TIME TO STRIKE CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM CUTTINGS. 

There is a variety of opinions amongst growers 
of Chrysanthemums as to which is the best time 
to insert outtings. I think there is no hard- 
and-fast line to follow in the matter, as it 
occasionally happens that cuttings of some 
varieties cannot be had when desired. Some 
varieties are so slow in the production of out¬ 
tings that as much as a month sometimes elapses 
before cuttings can be inserted. Nevertheless, 
ood blooms can be had from suoh plants that 
ave been struck later. Much, of course, 
depends upon what object the plants are culti¬ 
vated for; therefore, this should be borne in 
mind when preparing the outtings. I will give 
the dates that I consider the best for inserting 
outtings for the various purposes, although it is 
not absolutely necessary to carry out the work at 
the exaot time named. It is not, however, wise to 
defer the operation too long. The production 
of large flowers is now the system most largely 
adopted, the rage for size being on the increase. 
With this object in view, any time from about 
the 10th of December till the same date in 
January is suitable for putting in cuttings. 
When the cuttings oan be nad the former date 
is desirable, as more time is then allowed for 
steady growth in a cool temperature instead of 
resorting to a warm atmosphere. Growths so 
made have the best possible ohance of beooming 
solid, through the proper maturation of the 
tissues of the plants. Some growers prefer to 
strike the cuttings in bottom-heat as late as 
February or March, but in my opinion plants 
treated in this manner are never so good for the 
prodnetion of high-class blooms as those that 
are raised earlier, for the reason that there is 
not sufficient time for their proper development 
during the various stages of their growth. This 
defect is more clearly seen in the soft, sappy 
stems of plants struck late, and more particu¬ 
larly when the cultivator resides in the north 
of England, where the different growths are 
formed much later than in the southern coun¬ 
ties. The wood of late-struck plants never 
ripens thoroughly, and unless this is the case it 
is useless to expect blooms of the finest quality. 
This is a decided disadvantage much felt by 
growers iu the extreme north of England. 
Another objection to late propagation is the 
space required to preserve the old stools or roots 
for the production of cuttings for two months 
longer than is necessary when early propaga¬ 
tion is adopted. The cuttings, too, are in a 
much better state at the date named for in¬ 
sertion than they will be two months later, 
os they are almost sure to become drawn 
and weakened, which much interferes with 
their future welfare. A good start is of 
much importance, and a check to the plants 
in any form is detrimental to their welfare. 
Another source of trouble to growers, princi¬ 
pally in the south of England, u the proefuetjop 


of flower-buds instead of growth-shoots during 
April and May. This is canted, generally, by 
striking the onttings in November, which I con¬ 
sider too early when large blooms are the chief 
aim of the cultivator. Some varieties are much 
more liable to the premature production of 
flower-buds than others. Growers in the 
northern counties of England do not suffer 
nearly so much in this respect, as the seasons 
being somewhat later, early growth is not so 
rapid. The cuttings of the weakest growing 
kinds, suoh as Lady Hardinge, Criterion, ana 
Princess Beatrice, should be put in first. By 
commencing with such varieties as those 
named, more time is allowed for a steady 
growth. This is much better than deferring 
the propagation until a later period, and then 
being compelled to place the plants in heat. The 
propagation of more robust kinds, of which 
Prince Alfred is a type, should be deferred until 
the last. For trained specimen plants of various 
shapes to attain a large size, the early part of 
December is the best time for propagation, as It 
is quite necessary that such plants should have 
a long season of growth. For the production of 
bush plants, from the end of January to early 
in February will be soon enough to strike cut¬ 
tings. Pompons are so useful for both the 
decoration of the conservatory, or even when 
grown for large bloom for exhibition purposes, 
that a thoroughly representative collection of 
Chrysanthemums is not complete without them. 
When exhibition is the object in view, the end 
of December or early in January answers best 
for their propagation ; but for decoration only, 
the end of January or early in February will be 
soon enough. M. 


6331.—Chrysanthemums after flower- 
ing—After the plants have finished blooming 
they should be treated as directed in “ Notes ” on 
this page. If it is intended to grow only a few 
plants of each variety for next season’s bloom¬ 
ing, why not put in sufficient cuttings of each 
variety now ? They will take up but little room 
in the greenhouse ; or if “ Pompon ” has a frame, 
the pots of cuttings can be stood in it, and by 
February the cuttings will be ready for potting 
off. The old roots can be thrown away as soon 
as the cuttings are taken off, or they can be stood 
in a sheltered position outdoors, and during 
frosty weather a mat can be thrown over them 
for protection.—W. E. Boyce, Highgate. 

6350.— Growing Ohiysanthemums.— 
To answer the questions of “ Tichmarsh ” fully 
would take up more space than may conveniently 
be devoted in one number of Gardening ; but, 
briefly, the answers are : 1st, Now, if exhibition 
blooms are'desired; but, if the plants are to be 
grown only for ordinary decorative purposes, 
February or March will be quite soon enough. 
Take the cuttings off with a sharp knife. 2nd, 
If specimen blooms are desired, do not pinch 
book the plants; but, if buBhy plants are desired, 
then pinch back the shoots for the first time in 
February. 3rd, The cuttings should be potted 
singly m February, at which time further 
instructions will be given for their treatment. 
The following varieties would suit “ Tich¬ 
marsh,” if the instructions given in Gar¬ 
dening from time to time are oarefully 
attended to: Dr. Dor, Edouard Audiguier, 
h£dl)e. paule Dutour, George Glenny, Mrs. 
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Randle, Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, Lord 
Wolseley, Barbara, General Baiubriggfi, Beverley 
(white and golden), Guy Fawkes, Source d’Or, 
Etoile du Midi, William Holmes, Elaine, 
L’Africane, Mons. Crousse, Mods. Tarin, Mons. 
John Laing, Mdlle. Lacroix, Val d’Andorre, 
Cullingfordi, Dr. Sharp, Progne, Heloise, Chris¬ 
tine (white and golden). The colours of the 
above “ Tich marsh ” can obtain from most of 
the nurserymen who issue catalogues of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, also in Mr. Burbidge’s book on the 
Chrysanthemum, which “ Tichmarsh ” would 
find useful to read. Refer also to notes on 
Chrysanthemums on page 537 of this week’s 
Gardening.— W. E. Boyce, Highgate, 


ROBBS. 

8TRIKING ROSE CUTTINGS. 

It does not appear to be sufficiently known 
that Rose cuttings may be put in at various 
times during the year, and that if the work is 
fairly well done a reasonable number of plants 
may be obtained. I have put in tbe cuttings 
nearly every month in tbe year, but the greatest 
success has been gained when the work has 
been done in August and October. It is sur¬ 
prising the difference in time saved by inserting 
the cuttings in August As a matter of fact, it 
is a season gained compared with those put in in 
October. If the cuttings are to be inserted in 
August, a gentle bottom-heat is necessary to be 
thoroughly successful; either make up a hotbed 
on purpose or use a Cucumber or Melon bed. 
^generally use i he frame that has produced the 
first crop of Melons, as the bed retains sufficient 
bottom-heat for what is wanted. To obtain the 
cuttings, I go over the plants and secure a suffi¬ 
cient number from the young wood—that is, the 
wood that has not flowered ; but if a sufficient 
quantity cannot be obtained from this source, 
I take one cutting from each shoot that has 
flowered,, rejecting the soft tons, making them 
5 inches or 6 inches long, and leave one or two 
leaves to each. The cuttings are then inserted 
singly in 3-inch pots in some sandy soil, and the 
pots are plunged to their rims in the bed in the 
frame. They are then well watered and the 
frame closed. For the first fortnight I shade the 
frame with mats for at least nine hours during 
the day. Every evening when the mats are 
taken off the leaves are well sprinkled. The 
shading will have to be continued when the sun 
is bright for two or three weeks longer, but it 
may oe discontinued in dull weather. Very 
little air should be given until tbe cuttings show 
signs of making growth, which is an indication 
that they are making roots. It is quite safe, in 
a general way, to say that the cuttings will be 
sufficiently rooted to be shifted on into other 

S ots at the end of two months. When this is 
one the plants can be placed where they are to 
remain all the winter. If there is no greenhouse 
available, a cold pit or frame will suffice, but 
severe frost must not reach them. About the 
end of the following May the cuttings may be 
planted out in the open. It will now be appa¬ 
rent why the month of August is chosen instead 
of October for putting in the cuttings. If the 
last mentioned month is selected, the plants 
cannot be safely moved for twelve months. It 
will, therefore, be seen that the earliest lot has 
the gain of one season's growth in the open 
ground, because, according to my experience, 
it is no advantage to use bottom-heat for the 
October cuttings. 

October is, all points considered, the most 
suitable time for the majority of cultivators. 
There is less difficulty in getting the cuttings, 
and after they are put in they give but very 
little trouble. I make up a temporary frame on 
a border facing east or west, and after mixing 
some sand with the soil I dibble the cuttings in 
6 Inches apart. The lights are then put on, and 
remain closed all the winter. Early in the 
spring the plants are looked over, all dead leaves 
and other rubbish being cleared out, and the soil 
made firm between the cuttings with a wooden 
rammer. About the end of April a block of 
wood is put under the light at the baok, so as to 
raise it to a height of about 6 inches. Towards 
the end of May the lights are taken away, and, 
except to give the cuttings water when the 
weather is very dry, no other attention is neces¬ 
sary all the summer. Early in November the 
cuttings may be planted out where they are 
wwftq, but \t |s best ft theip mafet two 
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years’ growth, and in ground that is fairly rich 
and deep, and then they will make fine plants 
for any purpose. 

A fair number of cuttings will strike if taken 
now and planted in nursery beds in the open in 
the same way as Gooseberry cuttings are treated, 
but only the strongest shoots must be used for 
this purpose. They should be 9 inches long, 
and two-thirds of the length should be firmly 
buried in the ground. They must remain at 
least two years before they are moved. When 
I pruned the general stock of our Roses last 
spring twelvemonth I collected the strongest 
pieces and made them into cuttings, and had 
them planted in a north border. About 10 per 
cent, of them grew, and some flowered in the 
autumn. J, 

6339.— Homere Rose.— The cause of the 
small blooms is the great age of the plant, with, 
probably, some amount of starvation as well. 
You should work some buds from it on to some 
dwarf or standard Brian next summer, or else 
strike some cuttings, which is easily done in 
autumn in a cold frame, or in a hotbed in the 
spring or early summer, and so secure a stock of 
young plants. Yon can hardly have too many 
of this lovely Rose; do not starve them.— 
B. C. R. 

-The reason of the flowers of your Rose 

being so small is because the roots are insuffi¬ 
ciently nourished, and in all probability you 
will find it difficult to reach them in a way that 
would be of permanent benefit, as, no doubt, 
the greater part of the roots are a long way 
from the stem. A good dressing of stable 
manure forked in all over the border is the 
most likely remedy. After you have done this 
put in a young plant near to the old one, nay 
within 18 inches of the old stem, so that if the 
old plant fails to respond to your treatment you 
can cut it down close to the ground and leave 
the young one to fill up the space.—J. C. C. 

6335 —Growing a Rose-tree in a 
barrel. —A Rose-tree may be grown in an 
Apple barrel. Holes should be bored in the 
bottom, and some rough material placed there 
for drainage, and then fill In with good loam and 
manure. The latter should be well decom¬ 
posed, and form a third of the bulk. There 
is no more suitable Rose for this purpose than 
Gloire de Dijon.—E. H. 

6336.—Pruning monthly Roses.—The 

monthly Roses are the most accommodating of 
all Rosea with regard to pruning, as the harder 
you cut them back the stronger they grow ; but 
as you want your plants to remain bushy you 
must not prune them so severely. I should 
advise you to cut the growth back to within 
2 £ feet to 3 feet at the end of February. But 
you must understand that the character of the 
soil in which they are growing has a good deal 
to do with the kind of growth they make. In 
strong holding ground they grow vigorously ; 
pruning would only aggravate the evil. If you 
still think it necessary to reduce their height 
your better plan is to lift and replant them 
early in the spring, which will reduce their 
vigour.—J. C. C. 

6345.—Cutting down Rosee.— You may out down 
your climbing Roses to within 18 inohea of the ground 
about the middle of February. As they may possibly die 
under the operation I should advise you to plant two 
others at the time you deal with the old ones.—J. C. C. 

Destruction of British Perns.— It is 
well known that scarcely a Fern of any 
commercial value remains in Epping Forest or 
the woods around London, but we were scarcely 
prepared to find evidence of the wholesale 
destruction of British Ferns in a remote village 
in Yorkshire. No mercy appears to have been 
shown. A few years back on an old wall, 
forming part of the ruined Abbey of Rieuvaux, 
about three miles from Helmsley, Yorkshire, 
was a colony of tbe common Hart's-tongue 
Fern that gave as much beauty to the 
picturesque pile as the clustering Ivy that 
scrambled in through the west window. Last 
year not a vestige of a plant was left. The 
whole had been oarted away to sell in the 
streets of large towns, yet nothing is done to 
check this shameful practice. There is an Act 
toproteot our feathered friends, why not one to 
•hfeld oar native flora from harm ? 

Our readm will kindly remember that we or# plod to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo • 

I papk* of plant* or garden sosqst, especially of gardens of 
itfatvmqwohyrqottr. 


. TRB1BB AND SHRUBS. 

Flowering of Magnolias. — I have 
only just notioed an article in Gardening, 
November 17ch, page 484, under the above 
heading, by “Uncle Toby,” who asks how far 
north this tree, Magnolia grandifloraj will 
prosper and at what age it will flower. With 
regard to the first question, I can only say that 
there are several fine trees of it in this neigh¬ 
bourhood-Cots wold Hills—which Is by' no 
means a warm one. Here we have a very fine one 
on the east side of the house; it must be 20 or 
more feet in height and perfectly healthy, and 
at the present time (November 29th) there are 
several flower-buds on it which only want a few 
hoars' sun to bring them out. This tree makes 
from a foot to 18 inches of growth annually and 
never receives the slightest protection in winter, 
and passed through those very severe winters 
of 1880 and 1881 with only a scorched leaf here 
and there. Not a single branch was killed, 
neither did the trying winter and spring we had 
last affect it in the least. With regard to the 
age which this tree will flower at, although I 
have not paid much attention to this matter, 
judging from the size and age of the plants 
which come from the Continent, which are 
generally from six to eight years old and from 
4 feet to 6 feet in height, I should say one could 
not reasonably expect it to flower under ten 
years of age, as it is very seldom there are any 
buds or flowers on these when they reach Eng¬ 
land. In France these trees are grown in 
baskets, in which they are plunged in the 
ground. A few days ago I saw a very nioe lot 
of this Magnolia which had just come across 
the water. 1 was told they were six or seven 
years old, and no flower-buds were to be seen 
bn any of these. Probably fifteen years would 
be nearer the mark.— Tom Arnold, Cirencester 
House* 


The Weeping Afipen (Popular tremnla 
pendula).—If elegance of growth should make 
a tree popular, then the Weeping Aspen should 
be one of the commonest trees planted, but 
though it is without question one of the most 
beautiful of all ornamental trees one seldom sees 
it in parks or gardens. For planting by the 
margin of a lake, pond, or stream—for the 
Aspen loves a moist soil—no more beautiful or 
more suitable tree could be chosen. As it is a 
moderate-sized tree, it is particularly suitable 
for small gardens, and its branches being as 
pendulous as those of a Weeping Ash, it may 
answer the purpose of an arbour. Like the 
Aspen itself, it alwayB has in summer a cool 
appearance, for even on the most sultry days 
its leaves quiver and tremble as if stirred by a 
breeze. It is, therefore, interesting to have an 
Aspen near the bouse, if suggestive of coolness 
only. It is a quick-growing tree in a moist 
rich soil, for, being a surface rooter, it does not 
go deeply for its food. Good large specimens, 
whioh make an effect at once, can be bought for 
a moderate sum in nurseries. Were it a new 
tree, perhaps it would be more in demand, but 
as it has been at least sixty vears in cultiva¬ 
tion it shares the neglect of ola trees.—W. 

Rhododendrons in flower in the open air.— 
I have now, in North Lancashire, two crimson Rhododen¬ 
drons in full flower in the open air; they are early, not 
late flowering varieties. They sometimes bloom about the 
end of January, If the season is mild, but more often the 
buds are destroyed by frost. I never knew them in flower 
before so early. Probably in a southern climate, locality 
like that of Devonshire, they might make a fine show 
at Christmas.—K. 


6329— Cupressus Lawsoniana ereQta 
vindis- —This is the most distinct variety of 
all the forms of the Lawson Cypress, and as 
hardy as any of them. It is not necessary to 
plant them in a walled garden for the winter. 
If they are destined for any other position in 
the spring you may plant them at once where 
they are to remain. If their destination is not 
ready you may plant them temporarily in the 
kitchen garden ; bat do not by any means place 
them in the greenhouse.—J. C. C. 

-Tbe plants will be better in the open air with the 

■oil packed firmly about the roots till February.—K. H. 

6332.—Treatment of a white Jasmine.— Tbe 
plant has probably been over-pruned. The flo were are pro¬ 
duced on the young shoots, and if these are stubbed In too 
olosely the flowers are out off. Thin the plant out well 
after the winter is over, and tie In ths young wood, and 
there will be plenty of flowers.—E. H. 

-I should reoommeod ratting some of the strangest 

roots through at onoe. Remove some of the rankest 
m well, and 1st it h»ve nob s$otg of mgnnre,-^ 

■ ilfrorr 
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IVY IN GARDENS. 

The Ivy will thrive where many things fail, and 
yet its merits are scantily recognised in gardens 
generally. In its wild state it clusters in the 
hedges, climbs trees, and clings so tenaciously to 
them that the largest Oak or Elm ultimately 
succumbs as its encircling folds gradually prevent 
further expansion of stem. It is an inevitable 
accompaniment to ruins, mantling them in a 
sombre livery which contributes greatly to their 
charms, and which to destroy, as is unfortunately 
sometimes done, is little short of wanton spolia¬ 
tion. As we can see and enjoy the common Ivy 
everywhere in our own country, we do not want 
it in the garden ; but it has given rise to so many 
distinct varieties, possessing such varied types 
of leaves, that many of them are well worthy 
of a good situation and a little culture until 
they are established and able to well take care 
of themselves. The Ivy will grow in almost 
any aspect, so that there is not a garden of 
moderate extent but t at it offers some 
facility for growing a choice Ivy. It may 
be trained upon wall, or house, or shed, as it 
will do no harm to either, provided its shoots are 


the Virginian Creeper, wreathing the stem 
of a tree in beauty. In some gardens when 
trees are blown down and a small portion of 
stem is left standing, an Ivy is planted against 
it, with the result that what would be aa un¬ 
sightly object, entailing great labour for its 
removal, becomes a thing of interest and one of 
the features of the garden. Even when tree- 
stems were not available, I have seen the Ivy 
planted where it could travel over large roots 
collected for the purpose, whilst upon a large 
rockery some of the choicest kinds afford an 
agreeable variation. The Algerian Ivy just 
mentioned, as is well shown in the annexed 
illustration, makes an excellent single specimen 
grown in pyramidal form. 

From what has been said, it will be seen 
how numerous are the places suitable. In a 
good garden every nook and corner should have 
its special interest, and it is in many of these 
nooks and corners that Ivy becomes useful. As 
to culture, little is needed exoept at starting. 
People pull pieces of Ivy out of the hedgerow, 
stick them in odd places—perhaps leave them 
I to be smothered with weeds—and wonder if their 
| carelessly carried out experiment proves a 



Algerian Ivy (Hedera algerienais) as a pyramid. 


I 


not allowed to ramble up the roof and displace 
the tiles. A ridiculous fallacy is cherished by 
many that Ivies make walls damp. The idea is 
absurd, because, in the first instance, the nume¬ 
rous leaves, hiding the wall as they do, prevent 
rain, except when very heavy, from reaching 
the face of stones or bricks ; but, should mois¬ 
ture reach a wall mantled in Ivy, there are thou¬ 
sands of little roots waiting to immediately 
absorb it The idea seems almost too trivial to 
be noticed, nor should I do so were it not that 
so many people entertain it, and are hard to 
persuade out of their belief. Whenever build¬ 
ings are not available whereon to train Ivy, wo 
might fall back upon 

Thee stems, which afford a large scope for 
operations. It takes the common Ivy a long 
time to injure a tree, and it would take these 
choicer kinds still longer. Moreover, about the 
grounds in many places there are large deci¬ 
duous trees, which, whilst necessary, have no 
special value or interest, by reason of rarity or 
otherwise. To establish a choice Ivy against 
one of these stems should not be a diffi¬ 
cult matter. During the past summer, in 
the pleasure-grounds of a large garden, I saw’ 
the oroad-leaved Algerian Ivy, mingle 1 with 
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failure ; but if an Ivy is planted carefully it will 
repay the trouble, and when once established no 
fear need be entertained that it will suffer if 
anything else ventures to compete with it for 
the mastery. If planted against a wall, it is 
advisable to train the shoots at first starting, 
keeping them nailed until such time as they 
cling to the wall of their own acoord. 

There is a long list of kinds that may now be 
obtained, of which the following are the 

Best sorts : Algeriensis, Rsegneriana, and 
the Irish Ivy aie strong growing, large-leaved, 
rampant kinds. Some varieties have their 
leaves deeply cut into segments, as the Bird’a- 
foot Ivy (Hedera pedata), the Finger-leaved 
Ivy (H. digitata). H. hastata is called the 
Arrow-leaved Ivy, owing to its distinct three- 
lobed leaves somewhat resembling an arrow's 
head. 

Other distinct kinds are the Glossy Ivy (H. 
lucida), palmata, sagittufolia, himalaica, gra¬ 
cilis, and rhomboides-obovata. This last- named 
kind is a pretty Ivy with an ugly name. Its 
leaves are very distinct, being larger at the 
apex than at the base, heDce the origin of its 
second name, obovata. When planted in a 
sunny position, towards autumn the leaves of 


this kind take on a deep bronze hue. There are 
some pretty 

Variegated kinds, but the amateur whose 
space is limited will find the greatest satisfaction 
in the green-leaved kinds enumerated above, 
all of vrtiich will grow in an ordinary garden 
soil. The variegated-leaved kinds are naturally 
a little tender, but amongst them Lee's Silver is 
distinct and handsome, and Madeiriensis varie- 



Irikh Ivy (H. canarieneie). 


§ ata is good. There are some kinds that pro- 
uce golden markings upon the leaves, but 
these are somewhat uncertain, and even a good- 
coloured plant will at times revert to its original 
green form. 

Tree Ivies make pretty dense bushes. They 
are produced by grafting. When in flower or 



Blrd'a foot Ivy (Hedera pedata). 


fruit they are very interesting, especially those 
which produce yellow berries. Before selecting 
kinds for planting a good way is to visit some 
good collection. There is a nice collection of 
vies upon the walls in the R.H.8. gardens at 
Chiswick. All the green-leaved Ivies strike 
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readily from cuttings; and, this being bo, the 
poorest amateur need not despair, for a cutting 
is often obtainable where a plant is not, and as 
the beauty of the Ivy is with us the whole year 
through it certainly deserves to be more largely 
grown. A. H. 


6194.— Striking 1 shrubs from cuttings. 
—“ H. W.” cannot start this operation at a 
more favourable time than the present; and the 
plants that he may successfully inorease by this 
means are almost number less, as the ureatmaj ority 
of evergreens and a good many deciduous shrubs 
may be readily increased in this way. The usual 
routine is to select shoots of the preceding 
season's growth, with a heel of the older and 
firmer wood attached, and after cutting away 
the lower leaves and buds, and shortening the 
top by cutting off the softest growth, to insert 
the cuttings in rows in any partially-shaded 
position, such as on the north side of a wall or 
hedge, when a large percentage will, as a rule, 
make roots and beoome, eventually, good bushes 
of their respective kinds. Laurels, Laurustinus, 
Euonymus, Aucubas, Privets, Box, Ivies, and a 
host of other evergreens may be thus treated ; 
and Roses of many kinds are now grown by 
thousands on their own roots, and deciduous 
shrubs, suoh as Ribes sanguinea, Honeysuckles, 
Ac., may be safely added to the list. The main 
thing to ensure a successful strike is to see that 
the cuttings are put in very firmly. I like to 
put them in with a spade, by cutting a trench 
straight down, and setting the base of the cut¬ 
ting right on the hard soil, and then pressing 
the fine soil well around the cutting, ana 
treading it in as firmly as possible without 
bruising the bark. If the weather is very dry 
in spring, attention must be given to watering, 
but, as a rule, if cuttings are put in well the 
great majority will root, and be fit for trans¬ 
planting by the end of the year into nursery 
lines, shortening back the shoots and long roots, 
and if a few cuttings are put in every year a 
constant supply of healthy young shrubs will be 
assured.—J. G. H. 

6270.— Evergreens for a shrubbery.— The beet 
evergreen for the situation namBd Is the Ivy ; the next is 
the 8t. John’s-wort (Hyperioam oalyohnuc). The Butoher*e- 
broom will grow where anything else will live, but it does 
not furnish well; it may be dotted about among the 
Ivy.—E. H. _ 


PROPAGATING PLANTS PROM ROOT 
CUTTINGS. 

A great many plants can be propagated by 
cuttings of the roots, and in some oases this 
mode of increase is preferable to any other, as 
the plants grow away more freely than those 
raised from cuttings of the yonng shoots, and a 
few roots can be often taken off when moving or 
repotting a plant without injuring it in any way. 
As hardy plants are generally moved daring 
autumn, winter, and early spring, a supply of 
roots of any plants that it may be desired to 
inorease in this way should be obtained. Hardy 
trees and shrubs that can be readily propagated 
by means of root cutting, include among their 
number Paulownia imperials, the Catalpas, 
several kinds of Rhus (including the beautiful 
cut-leaved form of Rhus glabra), Aralia spinota, 
Xanthocer&8 urbifolia, Koelreuteria paniculata, 
and the Poplars, Alders, and Willows. Should 
any of these be transplanted it will be easy to 
obtain a few roots if required ; indeed, in some 
oases the broken pieces that remain in the 
ground will push up shoots the following season. 
The roots may be cut up into lengths 4 inches 
or 5 inohes ana inserted in a sheltered border of 


light, sandy soil, or they may be protected by a 
frame, which, of course, is of great assistance to 
them. The cuttings should be buried at such a 
depth that the upper part is about a couple of 
inohes below the soil when they are inserted in an 
open border, but when protected by a frame 
they. need not be buried so deeply, as the pro¬ 
tection is sufficient to keep off drying winds, 
which in the open ground very much check the 
growth. Several greenhouse plants can be pro¬ 
pagated by root cuttings, perhaps the best- 
known examples being the different kinds of 
Bonvardia, which grow readily treated in this 
way; indeed, some cultivators pin their faith to 
this mode of increase, while others prefer 
plants raised from cuttings of the shoots. Some 
of the Acacias grow readily enough in this way, 
as do also the Clerodendrons, and a very singular 
member of the Sundew family (Drosera dicho- 
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toma) ean be quickly increased by cutting np 
the thickest roots and inserting them into pots 
filled with sand, peat, and chopped Sphagnum. 
If this is done in the spring, and the root cut¬ 
tings are kept in a close propagating case, they 
80 onpnsh up leaves ana quickly form plants. 
Among herbaceous plants there are several for 
which this mode of propagation is very suitable, 
and by which great numbers are increased. 
Those two pretty autumn-flowered plants, Senecio 
pulcher and Stokesia cyanea, grow readily in 
this way, as also the various Gaillardias and the 
different forms of Anemone japonic%. The 
hardy species of Statics may be included, as 
also must several of onr hardy Primnlae; indeed, 
by this means the many beautiful varieties of 
P. Sieboldi ean be increased in quantity. In 
the case of the last I repot during the winter, 
and at that time take off any roots that may be 
required. They are then cut up into pieces 
about an inch long, taking care that they do not 
get mixed up so that it is impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish between the top and bottom of the 
eutting. They are then dibbled thickly into 
pans of sandy soil at such a depth that the top 
of the cutting is just below the surface of the 
soil, and placed in a close structure employed 
for propagating soft-wooded plants. The show 
and French varieties of Pelargonium strike 
easily from cuttings of the roots. This mode of 
increase is, howevei, seldom resorted to, as 
many of the forms have originated from sports, 
and there is consequently a tendency to revert 
to the type, while plants propagated from roots 
often run up weak and tall after the manner of 
seedlings. T. 


Rosy-flowered Lead wort (Plumbago 
rosea). — This Plumbago is a useful plant for 
supplying flowers at this season of the year. It 
iB easily managed and does not occupy much 
space, aa it isof close, uprightgrowlh. It looks ex¬ 
ceedingly well when arranged among Calanthes 
and Maiden-hair Ferns, as the warm, rose- 
coloured blossoms contrast charmingly with the 
pink and white flowers of the Calanthes. 
Useful little plants can be grown in a few months 
if outtings of the young wood are taken off with 
a heel in the spring ana inserted in sandy, peaty 
soil. Plunge the pots in a brisk bottom heat, 
and pinch out the points of the shoote about 
twioe during the summer to induce the plants to 
become bnshy. Cut down the latter after 
flowering to within a few inches of the soil, and 
shake the old compost from the roots in the 
spring, potting the plants into 6-inoh pots, and 
using a free, open soil, •onsisting of loam two 
parts, one part peat, and some oharcoal and 
sand. Grow them in the stove cloee to the 
glass, and stop the shoots about twice when 
3 inches long, afterwards allowing them to 
flower.—S. 

6330.—Wooden pot labels.— There is 
nothing better or more easily applied than 
ordinary white lead paint, made and pnt on 
very thinly—in faot, the lees paint is used the 
better. It is easily done with either a bit of rag 
or the finger. If possible write on them while 
wet with a rather soft lead pencil, but if only 
a very little paint is used it oan be done very 
well after they are dry. The writing will last 
as long as the label itself.—B. C. R. 

6341.—Hardy plants in a hall.— There 
are not many flowering subjects that would be 
likely to sucoeed in the winter in this case. 
Dwarf kinds of Chrysanthemums in the autumn, 
with a few Veronicas, followed by Christmas 
Roses, and then pots or masses of Croons, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Scillas, Ac. ; in the spring 
would probably form about the best seleotion. 
There are, however, many fine foliased plants 
that would do well and afford a fine effect 
Among these may be mentioned Aspidistras, 
New Zealand Flax, Araucaria exoelsa (a grand 
plant), hardy Palms, and so forth.—B. C. R. 

6284. — stacking flower-pote. — 11 Carnation’s ” 
breakages oould donbtleea be traced to one, any, or all of 
the following causes:—1, Plaolng the pota in a slanting 
position. 2, Omitting to put the largest at the base of the 
pack—see illustration in Bull well potteries advertisement 
in this paper. 3, Leaving them expoeed to the elements 
when not in use. 4, Hurry in handling them.—C. 
Walkdkn. 

6197.—Removing whitewash from 
walls- —The ordinary hydrochloric or muriatic 
acid of the shops will loosen lime from brick, 
■tone, or glass. It acts by uniting with the lime; 
forming ohloride of lime (bleaching powder). 


As soon as the lime is loosened it should be 
washed off with water. I have found it very 
usefnl in removing lime spots from windows. 
It is also, when oarefully handled, an excellent 
thing for removing shading formed of limewash 
from glass of greenhouses, Ac., when no longer, 
required.—L. C. K. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MANURING—WINTER v. SPRING. 

At this time of year, when many are busy get¬ 
ting their kitchen garden work pushed forward, 
so as to have all in readiness for the seed time 
in spring, it may not be out of place to remind 
those who cultivate very porous or shallow soils 
that there is great loss of the best particles of 
mannre if it be put on the soil early in winter, 
for the simple reason that the drenching rains 
we invariably get then oarry a great deal of the 
nutritive property of the manure down into 
the subsoil, where it is quite out of the reach of 
the roots of ordinary crops, and there oan be no 
doubt that it is by far the best plan to simply 
dig the soil up roughly, so as to bury all rub¬ 
bish, and to stack the manure up, to present 
the least surface to the winter rains, ana to put 
it on at the time of cropping in spring. I inay 
remark that Potatoes, which form such an im¬ 
portant item in gardens, both for private use or 
market crops, are decidedly more satisfactory 
in onr light soil if the manure is applied at 
planting time, rather than three or fonr months 
before. The way we proceed is to draw deep 
drills, or make furrows with the plough, and 
put the manure in with the sets, for in this way 
I the crop gets the full benefit of the dressing. 
Of course, the exact loss will depend a good deal 
on the season, for when heavy rain-storms and 
floods prevail through a large portion- of the 
winter the loss is much greater than when the 
winter is colder and drier, as an exceptionally 
mild winter is, as a rule, excessively wet, and 
in this looality, when we get heavy rainfalls, the 
springs rise so high in the soil that the land 
seems fall of water, that rises up in stock holes 
or any other excavations nearly level with the 
surface, and it is only reasonable to suppose that 
manuring the land under such conditions does 
not do near the good that it is intended to do, 
and that if the supply were stored where is 
could be protected from washing awav, that 
very much more benefit would result from 
the same quantity applied in spring than 
in winter. *Bnt with fruit-trees, Roses, and 
other deep-rooting plants, the results are 
different; for I question if the roots are ever 
entirely dormant. In fact, daring autumn they 
are very active in pumping up supplies to 
strengthen the blossoms for tneir early expan¬ 
sion in spring, and there oan be but little doubt 
that the fruit crop depends more upon the 
stored-up energy of the tree than on the benefit 
it gets direot from the roots, as the soil at 
the flowering period is about at its lowest ebb 
as regards temperature, the feeble rays of the 
spring sunshine not having warmed it to any 
appreciable extent, although it acts more direothr 
on the twigs and branches and sets the stored- 
npsap in motion. Therefore, I would advise 
giving all the help in the way of manure that I 
possibly oould to fruit-trees, bushes, Ac., as 
early in the autumn as possible ; for if the fruit 
is not formed in embryo at that date no amount 
of good culture will produce it in spring. I may 
here remark that many gardens suffer muoh for 
lack of care in utilising all kinds of refuse 
for manure, as many, if they have not got 
stable or farmyard manure of some kind, 
have no idea of any sort of makeshift, whereas 
very muoh may be done to help the fruit-trees 
by collecting every conceivable article or sub¬ 
stance that will decay and form fresh mould, as 
it is fresh soil rather than rank manure tha 
is needed; and for this purpose the scraping* 
of roads, scavengers’ refuse, ashes of various 
kinds, old garden crops, and trimmings are with 
us put into a heap, and lime is scattered over it, 
ana being turned over whenever opportunity 
offers, it makes a splendid top dressing for frnit- 
trees of every kind, and is just the thing for 
bringing the fibrous roots to the surface, and 
keeping them within reach of the beneficent rays 
of the sun, by simply supplying them with 
plenty of fresh food to revel in. 

Hants . J. G. 
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STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Wood’s Early Frame Radish. 
Everyone who possesses a garden, be it lam 
or small, should endeavour to secure a few early 
Radishes, and no better kind for the purpose 
can be grown than the excellent standard variety 
above named. In the spring season a good 
Radish is most enjoyable, as it has then a better 



flavour and is more tender than during the hotter 
months of the year. In moist seasons Radishes 
are good the whole summer through, but in hot, 
parching weather considerable difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining a free, quick, succulent 
growth. Those who are fond of this esculent 
should therefore lengthen the season during 
which it is in use bv commencing its culture 
early in the year. Early Radishes are best 
raised on hotbeds, but they may be grown both 
in oool frames and in the open ground. The 
earliest will, of course, be grown on hotbeds, 
which should be prepared about the beginning 
of the year. Only a mild and gentle neat is 
needed, just sufficient to induce free germina¬ 
tion and promote a healthy growth. A strong 
forcing temperature will have the effect of 
developing leaves at the expense of the eatable 

r rtion. The seed should be sown upon 
inches of ordinary light garden mould, 
covering it with some finely-sifted soil, 
and gently moistening it with warm water. 
As soon as the plants are above ground, 
ventilate as freely as the weather will permit, 
so as to ensure stocky, sturdy growth. When 
the second leaf has been formed, thin them out 
to about 3 inches apart, which will allow room 
for their proper development. If sowings be 
made at intervals of a fortnight during January 
and February, a good succession will be main¬ 
tained until they are replaced by early outdoor 
crops. When sown in 

Uold frames, choose a sheltered but sunny 
situation, such as a well-drained border, and if 
the soil be not naturally very friable and rather 
light, some specially prepared mould should be 
put in the frame. By covering up at night and 
ventilating carefully, these sowings will come 
in considerably before those made in the open 
air, and will be found very acceptable. To 
ensure success with early Radishes in the 
Open ground, the soil should have received 
some previous preparation. It is of the utmost 
importance that it should be in a free, sweet, 
porous condition at the time of sowing the 
seed ; no method more effectually secures these 
conditions than throwing up the soil into sharp 
ridges early in the winter, or, better still, during 
the autumn months. Wind and frost then 
penetrate it and thoroughly pulverise it, so that 
when levelled down and put into order for 
sowing it will be found to be in a good workable 
and friable condition. The importance of this 
preparation of the soil for early crops is not in a 
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neral way fully realised, but it must be borne 
mind that both germination and root action 
are very sluggish at that time of the year. A 
dry, warm situation should be selected, shel¬ 
tered, if possible, from east and north winds. 
Choose a day for preparing the seed-bed when 
the soil is in a fairly dry condition. Mark out 
a bed 4 feet wide, the length being at the dis¬ 
cretion of the grower. Turn the soil over with a 
steel fork, breaking all the lumps, and finishing 
off by raking it level. Sow the seed thicker 
than would be done later in the season, so as to 
allow for losses. The bed should then be covered 
with straw, or some Hazel-rods may be bent 
over it and mats laid thereon. As soon as the 

S lants appear above ground the covering must 
e removed during the day and be replaced at 
night. If strict attention be paid to this latter 
detail, a fair crop of early Radishes may be 
secured. Market gardeners grow a great many 
in this way, and they pay well for the extra 
labour thus expended on them. C. J. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

TWO USEFUL FLOWERING PLANTS. 
Allow me to recommend two most useful plants, 
which, although neither new nor rare, are 
exceedingly useful, and not generally met with 
in greenhouses or conservatories in summer. I 
allude first to the 

Dutch Honeysuckle. This is the time to 
pot up a supply for next season from the 
open ground. If plants are not in stock 
they are both obtainable at very mode¬ 
rate cost, and if potted up in good sound 
loam, will do good service for several years. 
The Dutch Honeysuckle is of dwarf, compact 
habit, and if grown in the same way as young 
Gooseberry bushes are treated, will have a good 
head of shoots covered with flowering buds, and 
if potted now and kept in a cool house or plunged 
in leaves or ashes out-of-doors until required, 
will, during the spring and summer, make a lovely 
plant, that will add quite a new feature to the 
greenhouse. 

Hydrangea faniculata requires similar 
treatment in every respect to the Honeysuckle, 
only that it is far more valuable. If the shoots 


as guano or liquid-manure of some kind, and 
when they oease flowering they must be set out 
in the reserve garden and be carefully tended to 
ripen their shoots for another year’s service. If 
only a few of such plants as these are grown they 
help to relieve the monotony of Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, &c., which, however beautiful in 
themselves, beoomes wearisome by a too con¬ 
stant repetition. 

Hants. J. G. 


AFRICAN HEMP (8PARMANNIA 
AFRICANA). 

I have been recommended to grow this, and 
have heard it very highly spoken of as an ex¬ 
cellent amateur's plant. Please to give me a 
description of ana the general treatment re¬ 
quired to propagate and grow it really well ? I 
have no doubt this will interest others as well 
as myself.—M. G. 

** # This handsome and easily-grown ever- 

S reen greenhouse plant comes from the Cape of 
^ood Hope, and grows to the height of a small 
tree in its native oountry, but blooms very freely 
in a small state under cultivation. The flowers 
are quite distinct from those of most other 
things; they are produced in bunches, as is 
shown in the annexed illustration, at the ex¬ 
tremities of the shoots, and last for a consider¬ 
able time in a fresh condition. The plant strikes 
easily from shoot cuttings in spring, put singly in 
small pots in sand, kept moist, close, and shaded 
in a temperature of 70 degs. As soon as well- 
rooted give more air, and in a few weeks they 
will require moving to 6-inch pots. It does 
well in good ordinary loam, to which has been 
added some rotten manure, and a good portion 
of sand. Keep the young plants in a growing 
temperature similar to that in whioh they were 
struck until they are growing on freely, when 
reduce the heat to that of an ordinary green¬ 
house, but avoid admitting cold draughts of air. 
Stop the shoots when they have made a little 
progress—the plant has an erect habit, and 
requires attending to in this respect. By mid¬ 
summer more root room will be required, as the 
plant is a free grower, and therefore 10-inch or 
12-inch pots will not be too large. The soil now 
used should be in a lumpy state, and contain 



of the preceding summer’s growth are cut down 
pretty dose to the old wood it will send up 
strong shoots crowned with lovely panicles of 
creamy white flowers, that are not only very 
ornamental on the plants, but are exceptionally 
well suited for cut flower work. If potted 
firmly in rather small pots, they should get 
occasional dressings of some rich fertiliser, such 


more manure. Again stop the shoots, tying them 
well out. All through the growing Beason give 
plenty of air and light, with a little shade in 
bright weather, and syringe well in the after¬ 
noon before taking the air off. When the 
flowering is over cut the shoots back freely, end 
keep the soil drier, wintering in a temperature 
of 40 degs. by night. In spring turn them out 
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of the pots, ramoring pert of the eoll, end give 
others layers if required. The plant so treated 
will last in good condition and will flower pro¬ 
fusely for many years if well attended to. Most 
of the insects that are troublesome to indoor 
plants will live on this Sparmannia; but the 
frequent syringing advised will keep down red 
spider and aphides; if scale affects it syringe 
with an insecticide. B. 


BUILDING A GREENHOUSE. 

6208.—You have not stated whether you wish 
to have a span, lean-to, or three-quarter span- 
roofed greenhouse, which, for the purpose you 
name, should have been oalled a hothouse or 
stove. One of the best forms of house for 
general purposes of the dimensions given—viz., 
30 feet long by 13 feet wide, divided into two 
compartments, and also for the special purposes 
mentioned—is the three-quarter or half-span- 
roofed, sometimes also called the short back 
roofed, all synonymous terms. This may be 
constructed of horizontal wooden bars, with the 
squares of glass closely butted together, or 
better still, with vertical bars or rafters and 
lights in the old-fashioned way, and with short 
lights along the top of the front roof, made to 
lift up for ventilation. The back roof may be 
of fixed bars, but better if made in lights or 
sections hinged to the ridge to lift up at times 
when the wind is in an unsuitable direction 
for the front lights to be open. Presuming the 
width given to be in the clear then the centre 
of the ridge should be 9 feet from the front 
and 4 feet from the back, and the pitch or rise 
of the roof from front to ridge equal to 7 inches 
in the foot, making the height of the glass at 
the ridge 5 feet 3 inches higher than at the 
eaves or gutter plate. The back roof may be 
of the same pitch, more or less according to 
circumstances. It may rise at 12 inches—angle of 
45 degs.—but should not be at less than 6 inches 
in the foot. This statement of roof pitch is I 
know at variance with the opinions of many 
good plant-growers of the present day, but it is, 
I believe, only an opinion on their part, and not 
supported by scientific data. The question was 
well thrashed out some thirty or thirty-five 
years ago, and was decided on the action of the 
rays of light being refracted through a stratum 
of glass at an indirect angle, at which angle 
they had a more certain effect on the ripen¬ 
ing and colouring of fruit and plants. After 
careful enquiry, the deduction arrived at 
was that the glass fixed at an angle or rise 
greater than 8 inches and less than 6 inches was 
not so beneficial as that fixed at or between 
those rises; and, therefore, the medium of a 
7 -inch per foot rise was gradually adopted in 
those days, and I have not yet seen it scientifi¬ 
cally contested and upset; and, as far as practi¬ 
cal experience goes, I have seen better fruit 
and flowers grown under glass at a 7-inch rise 
than at an angle of 45 degs., which acute angle 
has been advocated and adopted in many cases 
of late years. Previous to the time mentioned, 
the question of pitch of roof was raised by Mr. 
Macintosh when the houses were being erected 
in the new gardens at Dalkeith Palace. I do 
not now remember how he decided with regard 
to them, nor have I his works at hand in which 
he treats of the subject; but I remember him 
stating, in a subsequent private discussion, that, 
in his opinion, the angle of rise of glass should 
never be more than 9 inches at the outside, and 
that for Vine and fruit growing generally it 
would be better to cover a larger space of ground 
in the width of the house to gain length of 
rafter at an angle of 6 inches or 7 inches in 
the foot than to gain it by a more acute 
angle. Mr. Forsyth, of Gunnersbury, a good 

S ractical authority on such a point, was very 
ecided in his opinion and judgment in the 
matter, and pooh-poohed the idea of acute 
angles of roof-glass for fruit and plant growing, 
asserting that it waB contrary to the first prin¬ 
ciples of light and sun-heat as reflected through 
glass on fruit and flowers. There are scores of 
others who have made their mark on the scroll 
of horticultural fame, whose names might be 
mentioned, who have given the result of their 
matured judgment in favour of a moderately 
flat pitch of roof; and I must continue to 
advocate that until I see some really sound, 
practical, and scientific theory established to the 
contrary. No doubt the many modern inven¬ 
tions for glazing greenhouses without putty and 
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other structural eccentricities have contributed 
to the desire for a high pitched roof to prevent 
drip; but putting all the new-fangled notions 
together, their collective virtues do not come up 
to a well-built wood and glass, putty glazed, 
old fashioned hothouse. To return to the 
original question of the house under considera¬ 
tion. We have finished with the roof, and may 
say shortly that the ends, partition, and doors 
should be of glasswork from the level of the 
eaves gutter-plate in front. The doors should 
be 3 feet wide in the clear of the frames, and 
the pathway 3 feet 6 inches wide, which 
should be at a distanoe of at least 4 feet from 
the front, to allow for a bed for planting out 
Tomatoes in the one compartment, ana for 
standing stove-plants on in the other compart¬ 
ment. You will have a space at the back of 
about 5 feet, whioh may be utilised as another 
bed for planting out or as a stage. The best 

Form of bed or bedding pit for such a 
bouse, either for front or back, is that made with 
cross 4£-inch low flat brick arches on 9-inch 
brick piers, running from front and back walls 
up to the Bides of path, and having a 9-inch 
wall, 1 foot high, on top of arch, and 4£-inch 
wall, 1 foot high, on top of that, giving a clear 
depth of 2 feet for the bed—allowing 6 inches for 
a layer of broken bricks or stones and lime 
rubbish, 6 inches of the same, but finer, mixed 
with an equal quantity of charcoal, 6 inches 
of first spit turf, well broken up, and mixed 
with broken bones, oharcoal, and wood-ashes, 
and 6 inches of good rich bedding compost, to 
be banked up, mulched and renewed as occasion 
may require. In such a bed almost anything 
may be planted out, or pots may be plunged in 
it with advantage; or the top may be smoothed 
over, and a thin layer of sifted ashes, shingle, 
or shell-gravel spread over it. This will be 
found a better platform for standing pots on 
than the usual wood lath platform. Under the 
arches, whioh will be open to the pathway, and 
passing through a space left in building the re¬ 
taining walls of the arches, the hot-water pipes 
can be laid—three 4-inch pipes on each side, 
flat, side by Bide, for the stove end, and two 
rows along each side for the Tomato end. The 
heating of eaoh may be regulated by valves, or the 
whole may be worked together, and the tempera¬ 
ture regulated by the ventilation. The height of 
the front and back walls will be decided by the 
pitoh of the roof and the height or headway of 
the path, which should be not less than 7 feet in 
the centre from the floor level to the underside 
of the rafters. In the front and back wall let 
iu, about every four feet apart, 9-inch earthen¬ 
ware pipes Bioping downward* from the outside 
to the inside, so as to discharge an influx of fresh 
air at a level below the bottom of the hot water 
pipes. These may be finished on the outside 
with square or round hinged wood or iron doors 
for regulating the ventuation. A brick and 
cement tank may be formed at one end to take 
the rain water, or at the front and back under 
one or two of the arches, and if the pipes are 
passed through the tank or tanks a plentiful 
supply of warm water will be at command. 

The boiler may be fixed at one end, or at the 
back, opposite the partition, which latter posi¬ 
tion offers facilities for heating each compart¬ 
ment separately by having separate flows and 
returns with a valve in each flow pipe and also 
in the return, if particularly required to stop off 
all circulation, but for general practical pur¬ 
poses valves on the flows would be sufficient. 
The stages may be constructed with rough deal 
boards, nailed or bolted to a rough 4&-inch 
by 3-inch framework, following out the lines 
and dimensions given for the brick arch beds. 
These would form wooden box beds, and, if well 
coated with tar compo, will last for years. Tar 
compo is made of gas-tar or Stockholm tar, 
common or Burgundy pitch, in equal parts, 
melted together in an iron pot over a coke or 
charcoal nre. When the pitch is dissolved add 
1 lb. Russian tallow to each gallon of the liquid, 
and when these are thoroughly incorporated add 
for each gallon of liquid about 1£ pints of Medina 
or of finely-sifted Portland cement. Thoroughly 
stir tiie whole together, and, while hot, with a 
tar-brush give two coate, liberally laid on, to the 
inside and one ooat to the outside of the wood¬ 
work, and while this compo wash is Betting on 
the outside brush dry cement over it till it will 
absorb no more. . This is a simple operation, if 
systematically carried out, and will keep the 


woodwork sweet, clean, free from vermin, and 
in good preservation for years. A Portland 
cement wash to the outside every year will 
further preserve it and make it look a clean 
stone colour. This, with a little dissolved alum 
added, is also an excellent wash for the walls. . 

A stove-house erected on the plan described 
in the foregoing will be found to be a good 
workable house, in which any plant requiring 
heat can be grown to perfection. And there is 
only one really desirable additional improvement 
of structure required, and that is to have 
18 inches or 2 feet of upright sash work along 
the front. J. G. S. 


HEATING A GREENHOUSE. 

Will yon kindly inform me if a stove or any 
other kind of coal fire can be used inside to warm 
a conservatory without injury to the plants ? At 
present I have a gaa Stove, which is excellent in 
principle but exceedingly expensive in use, and 
does not heat my conservatory thoroughly, 
whereas with a small-sized slow combustion 
stove I can in a quarter of au hour get a large 
room to a high temperature.—G. C. W. 

»*» Any stove burning gaseous or liquid fuel 
will be found expensive in working in com¬ 
parison with a solid fuel stove, especially if the 
neat given off is confined to a circumscribed 
space contiguous to the stove, and not distri¬ 
buted by some artificial appliance. In the case 
of the gas-stove you mention., it is, as you 
observe, excellent in principle, but it has two 
important practical defeots. In the first place, 
if yon fit a thermometer in the exhaust flue-pipe 
to register the temperature of the products of 
the combustion, and one to register the heated 
air given off, you will find that from 75 degs. to 
90 degs. of heat per cent, is passing up the flue, 
which, I presume, is taken outside, aud you are 
receiving only from 10 degs. to 25 degs. of the 
heat generated for warming purposes. In the 
seoond place, the heated air ascends direct from 
the stove, and as it impinges on the glass roof, 
and is soattered right and left, the most vital 
part of it escapes through the crevices and laps 
of the glass. If yon could arrange to fit a 
cowl or jacket of thin sheet-iron or tin over 
the stove, and from thence conduct a tube 
4 inches in diameter along the front of 
your greenhouse, having holes drilled in it 
1 foot apart, along the top, of from half an inoh 
to 1^ inches in diameter, increasing the size 
from the stove to the furthest end, and conduct 
the exhaust flue pipe of the stove, which must be 
hermetically sealed along inside the 4-inch pipe, 
and then carry it outside the house, you might, 
by this means, get a sufficiency of heat for your 
greenhouse, the size and form of which you have 
neglected to mention. With regard to the hot¬ 
air stove named, it may or may not be large 
enough to heat your greenhouse, which, it must 
be remembered, requires from 30 to 40 times 
more units of heat, according to conditions, to 
keep up a given temperature than an ordinary 
living room does. But whether large enough or 
not, it will not do to fix it inside the greenhouse, 
for however much we may torture human nature 
with the noxious fumes emanating from a close 
stove the sensitive and delicate organisations of 
our flowers rebel against such an indignity. The 
stove is a good one of its kind, and may be made 
available, if large enough, and fixed outside with 
a suitable arrangement of flue pipes, full par¬ 
ticulars for which are contained in articles on 
“Heating small conservatories and greenhouses,” 
in Gardening of the 25th August last and 
succeeding numbers. J. G. S. 


HOT-WATER BOILER AND PIPING FOR 

A GREENHOUSE. 

The boiler mentioned by “Boiler” is a good 
serviceable one of its kind, and no more liable 
to get choked with sediment than any other. 
In purchasing stipulate that it shall have two 
mud-clearing holes < and plugs, one at each side 
at the lowest level of the boiler; and in working 
have one of these opened alternately several 
times in the course of the year; the oftener the 
better. This should be effected while the water 
is at its hottest and the apparatus full; but 
before opening the plug draw the fire. This 
will flush out the corrosive sediment, and give 
an opportunity of filling the apparatus with 
water sweet and dean—a matter of greater 
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importance in successful hot-water heating than 
it is generally considered to be, as the heat 
molecules passing from the incandescent fuel ' 
through the pores of the metal of the boiler carry ( 
with them sulphuretted hydrogen, carbon 1 
oxide, and other deleterious gases, with which 
the water becomes rapidly impregnated, from 
whence they are given off through the metal 
of the pipes to the atmosphere of the house ; 
and this accounts for the disagreeable odour 
observable in some hothouses where the water 
has been allowed to circulate through the pipes 
for months, sometimes years, without renewal. 
The life of a boiler of any kind is very uncer¬ 
tain at the present day, owing to the fact that 
metal is now run with all the slag used which 
informer times was thrown away. In this case 
chemistry has done great things for the manu¬ 
facturer at the expense of the consumer. In 
former times we could rely on a boiler lasting, 
if of wrought iron, from twelve to fifteen years, 
and if of cast iron from fifteen to thirty years. 
At present we cannot rely on a wrought-iron 
boiler of any kind for longer than from four to 
eight years, and of cast iron six to twelve years 
But as a solatium, they may by good chance and 
good keeping, either of them, last for twenty 


of boiler, and a 9-inch by G-inch furnace-door 
and frame, the lower part level with top of 
furnace bars, built in front of the brickwork, 
with a dead plate fixed level from furnace bars 
to door-frame, which separates the intervening 
space of furnace and ashpit, and which latter 
should be 9 inches square, with an ashpit-door and 
frame the same as and of the same size (9 inches 
by 6 inches) as the furnace-door and frame, both 
to be fixed horizontally, the doors being hinged 
to the end of frame. Take the exhaust or smoke- 
flue away from either side of the furnace at a 
depth of about 3 inches from the top-covering 
bricks or tiles, leaving a clear blank space of 
3 inches above the flue. J. G. S. 

CULTURE OF COCKSCOMBS. 

I wish to grow the old-fashioned Cockscombs 
well, both for home use and for exhibition for 
prizes. Will you please to give me the details 
of a good method of culture ?— Cockscomb. 

* # * Among tender annuals grown for the de¬ 
coration of greenhouses or conservatories, or 
even for sitting-room windows during July and 
August, none are more popular amongst old- 
fashioned gardeners than the Cockscomb. It is 
generally considered difficult to manage, and it 


as soon as those that are well shaped can be 
selected, the plants should be potted on into 
4-inch or 5 inch pots, giving them a little water 
a few hours previously. The best compost for 
Cockscombs is a rich loam, rather inclined to be 
light, pulled to pieces with the hand, not sifted ; 
to three fourths of loam add one-fourth of well- 
rotted cow-manure, or the same quantity of 
rotten hotbed-manure, and a good sprinke 
ling of sharp sand, mixing the whole well 
together. In potting, the soil should be pressed 
rather firmly about the roots, but not so as to 
make the ball of earth too solid, otherwise the 
water will not pass freely away, and if it be too 
open the danger is that the plants will run too 
much to leaf. After potting they must be kept as 
near the glass as possible, and if they be plunged 
up to the rim of the pots in a hotbed, and with 
a warm, moist atmosphere around them, that 
will be about the best position that can be 
afforded them. The final shift should be into 
6-inch or 7-inch pots, according to the health 
and strength of the plants. If they be merely 
required for home use the former size will 
answer perfectly well, but if required for exhibi¬ 
tion purposes they should have 7-inch or 8-inch 
pots. At the last potting, good drainage must 
be secured, and this shift must be given before 
the combs are too much developed. When the 
pots are well filled with roots, occasional appli¬ 
cations of warm, clear, and week cow-manure- 
water will be very beneficial. Under this treat¬ 
ment good combs will be produced, and the 
plants will be sure to be dwarf and nearly uni¬ 
form in size, a point of much importance when 
they are required for exhibition. The annexed 
illustration gives an excellent representation of a 
well-grown specimen Cockscomb. B. 


FORCING BULBS. 

There are few plants that respond more readily 
to the influence of heat and moisture than bulbs 
of the various kinds that pass under the general 
term of Dutch bulbs, from the fact of their being 
grown and imported in great quantities from 
that country. But, on the other hand, there are 
no lack of failures, as many amateur gardeners 
are too well aware. I will briefly detail the 
causes of failure that have come under my 
own notice, in the hope that they may guard 
others from falling into similar errors. Now, 
the first condition to ensure success in forcing is 
to pot the bulbs as early as possible, so as to 
allow ample time for the pots to get well filled 
with roots before they are put into any exciting 
temperature. I find that the best plan is to Bet 
the pots close up to a wall, and cover them with 
coal-ashes, for under this they are kept from 
sudden fluctuations of temperature, as well 
as from alternate drying and soaking, and 
the roots grow rapidly, and the crown starts 
strongly ; and when this is done there is not 
much fear of failure, provided they are not put 
suddenly into a very high temperature. The 
best course is, when taking them indoors, to set 
them in the coolest and darkest part of the house, 
such as under the stages ; when the young leaves 
are blanohed by being buried under ashes, they 
must be very gradually inured to light. I put 
an inverted pot over them for a week or two, 
as both flower and leaves then come up more 
evenly than if fully exposed to solar light. But 
it is no uncommon thing for bulbs to be potted 
and put into heated houses at once without 
any preparation in the way of rooting, 
and the result is that they either start 
very weakly or do not start at all. Now, 
there are some kinds of bulbs that are 
naturally very early to commence growth, and 
these can be advanced very much more out of 
their ordinary flowering season than those that 
are naturally late to flower. I may mention the 
White Roman Hyacinth as one of the easiest to 
force into bloom, as one finds it plentiful in 
florists’ shops in November; but to get the 
ordinary Hyacinths in bloom by Christmas 
requires great care, and they are not, as a rule, 
at all satisfactory until quite a month after that 
date. Then we have Narcissus, the Paper- 
White being one of the easiest bulbs to get early 
into bloom ; but to attempt to get in the double 
white at anything like so early a date would end 
in total failure ; in fact, the latter is only satis¬ 
factory when grown as a cold house plant. 
Snowdrops are, perhaps, the most perplexing 
bulbs to force of all the list, for although they 
are naturally so early in pushing their pretty 
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A well-grown specimen Cockscomb. 


years or longer. 70 feet of 3-inch pipe would be 
sufficient for your purpose, but 4 inch pipes 
would, for many reasons, be preferable. 

J. G, S. 


COIL BOILERS. 

Would someone please to tell me if the coil 
boilers are satisfactory for heating furnacei or 
not; if so, how shoulu one be fixed, and what 
is meant by the dead plate?—D ido. 

These boilers are satisfactory certainly, if 
large enough in the coil and in the diameter or 
bore of the pipe, which should be not less than 
2 inches, and made of the finest steam barrel- 
iron. The best mode of setting one is to build a 
perpendicular brick furnace, circular on plan, of 
diameter sufficient to allow a clear 3-inch space 
all round the lowest ring of the coil, which is 
generally larger at the base than at the top. 
The inner course of the furnace should be of fire¬ 
bricks, the walls not less than 9 inches thick, 
and built square outside. Set the boiler in the 
centre of this furnace, and 3 inches above it 
cobble or build over with fire-bricks or fire-tiles 
the top of the furnace, leaving a round hole for 
feeding into, which fits a circular iron frame 
and lia. A set of small furnace bars and a square 
frame, with from G inches to 8 inches of round 
or square furnace bar space, should be built in 
at a distance of G inches below the lowest part 
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does require a little ingenuity to produce the fine 
combs which one occasionally sees on exhibition 
tables; but for ordinary purposes the treatment 
is simple enough. In order to secure fine, healthy 
specimens, good seed must be obtained. If it 
be two or three years old so much the better, as 
in that case the plants have not such a tendency 
to produce coarse foliage, and the combs come 
finer. The seeds should be sown in March or 
April, in well-drained pots, filled with rich soil 
to within an inch of their rims; scatter the 
seeds on this evenly and thinly, and cover lightly 
with a little silver sand and fine soil. They will 
germinate best in a frame Bet on fermenting 
material in a temperature of 65 degs. by night, 
and 75 degs. by day. As soon as the plants 
appear they should be kept as near the glass as 
possible to prevent them from being drawn, and 
when large enough to handle they should be 
potted off singly in pots 2$ inches or 3 inches 
in diameter. In potting, place them in the soil 
up to the seed-leaves, and in order to preserve 
the roots from injury, they should be carefully 
lifted. If it be not convenient to pot the plants 
off into small pots Bingly, they may be pricked 
off 1£ inches apart into pans or boxes ; but 
whether they are in small pots or in pans, they 
should be encouraged to grow as fast as possible, 
and not have too much water, for keeping them 
only moderately moist when in a young state 
will induce them to produce combs quickly; and 
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little flowers above the soil in spring, no amount 
of coaxing by heat will make them flower much 
in advance of their natural date; in fact, a 
temperature above that of an ordinary frame or 
greenhouse appears to retard, rather than hasten, 
the bloom. Lilies of the Valley are flowers so 
much prized that great efforts are made to get 
them in bloom very early ; bat the most haste 
with these frequently ends in the less speed 
being attained. I find that the best plan is to 
plunge the pots in gentle bottom-heat, covering 
the crowns right over with Cocoa-nut-fibre to 
the depth of an inch. Keep the roots watered 
with tepid water, and do not remove them from 
semi-darkness until the flower-spikes are visible, 
they are then safe to expand fully. J. G. H. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

The Miltonia-like Odontoglossums. 

A “ Constant Reader of Gardening ” has seen 
Odontoglossum vexillarium this season, and 
wants to know why I have not recommended 
this plant to the readers of this paper. I have 
to give a reason on compulsion here; but I do 
so with pleasure. It has not been recommended 
to the readers of Gardening because I have 
hitherto mostly confined my remarks to those 
kinds which will thrive in a cool house, and 
neither vexillarium or its allies do well in a low 
temperature. I will, however just say a few 
words about the fine plants which have been re¬ 
moved from Odontoglossum to Miltonia on 
account of the similarity of their blossoms, but 
in all probability they will long be familiar in the 
gardening world under the old name of Odonto¬ 
glossum. There are a few kinds of great beauty 
which have been so separated, and which will 
please those who grow them well; but I must 
tell my readers candidly that they are 
somewhat more difficult to manage, not because 
the plants require more skill, but because, when 
subjected to the heat of the Brazilian or inter¬ 
mediate house, which they require, insects 
become troublesome, and the black thrips 
appear to be the sworn foe of 0. vexillarium, 
ana in the case of this plant the sheathing 
bases of the leaves afford so much shelter that 
they are enabled to work great mischief before 
the novice discovers their presence, and they 
are only found after the damage is done, which 
assumes the form of miserably blackened and 
rusty leaves, the marks on which can never be 
eradicated whilst the leaf, or leaves, remain 
on the plant. These plants require to be potted 
in the same manner as that in which I have 
previously directed for OdontogloSsums, and the 
drainage must be ample. I hope my readers 
will not take offence at my being so particular 
in the matter of drainage, because it is to this 
that I wish them to pay particular attentibn. 
It is the real secret between success and fajdure, 
and, as I wish everyone to succeed, pray 
remember that in potting any plant my advice 
is drain well. No harm can possibly happen 
through this, but nothing will go right with 
bad drainage. These plants require a moist 
atmosphere and plenty of moisture to the roots 
when growing; when growth is finished less 
water is required, but they must never be 
allowed to feel dry at their roots, neither must 
the atmosphere become dry, and it is in this 
respect many amateurs miss their mark, and 
find failure stare them in the face. They are to 
be grown in the Cattleya-house temperature; but 
in the winter time when the Cattleyas have to be 
kept nearly or quite dry at the roots, with a corre¬ 
sponding amount of drought in the atmosphere, 
Odontoglossum vexillarium and its allies cannot 
withstand such treatment; but if treated as 
stated above glorious results will follow. To 
keep these plants free from thrips they require 
to be carefully looked over nearly every morn¬ 
ing, and if an insect is found it must be removed 
with a soft brush, and carefully and surely 
killed. Many growers use mixtures of 
various Borts to dip their plants in, and I 
have seen some instances of bad results from 
their nse. These should only be used by 
practised hands, and by those with large 
quantities of plants; growers with a few 
plants only, should by constant vigilance avoid 
the necessity of using anything but clean 
water. In the event of coming into possession 
of a plant or plants which are already affected 
with these pests, a mixture of soft soap and 
Tobacco-water will be found effectual and safe, 
but do not allow it/toEither -*and in 4jfre heart 
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of the plant nor run down into the roots. These 
plants like a little sunlight, but shade is essen¬ 
tial through the greater part of the day in 
summer, but it is not required during the win¬ 
ter. The morning and evening sunshine in 
summer is highly beneficial. 

O. vexillarium being the one I am asked 
about, I name it first. The plant has small, 
oblong bulbs and very pale-green leaves, which 
are some 6 inches or 9 inches long, erect, and 
sheathing at the base. The spike bears from 
three to six flowers, or even more when the 
plant is strong, each bloom being from 3 inches 
to 4 inches across. The sepals and petals are 
of various shades of pink, and the very large lip 
is conspicuously two-lobed in front and of a 
charming rosy-pink. The above may be accepted 
as the colours of the ordinary type, but there 
are numerous varieties, which range from pure 
white through various shades of rose to intense 
deep-rose; Dut the most distinct variety is 
superbum, which has a large blotch of purplish- 
crimson at the base of the lip. This, and most 
of the variations from the type, are scarce and 
dear. It comes from New Grenada. 

0. Roezli belongs to the same set of plants as 
the above, but is very different in appearance. 
The leaves, instead of being broad, are long and 
narrow and pale-green. The flowers are borne 
two and three together on the spike, from 
2 inches to 3 inches aoross and delicately scented, 
and when growing congenially will flower two 
and three times in a season. The sepals and petals 
> large and white, the petals bearing at the 
base a large blotch of vinous-red or purple, whilst 
the large white lip is stained with yellow round 
the crest. It lasts several weeks in beauty, but 
it is a bad subject for thrips. It comes from 
New Grenada. 

0. Roezli album is the exact counterpart of 
the above, but minus the blotch of colour on the 
petals, so that the flower is pure-white, with a 
lemon-ooloured stain on the base of the lip. It is 
a very charming Orchid. 

O. FhaLuENOpsis . —This is a charming plant, 
with pale-green oblong bulbs and long, narrow, 
pale-green leaves. The flowers are usually pro¬ 
duced in pairs, the sepals mid petals being white; 
the lip iB also white, more or less suffused with 
crimson. Like the previously named plants it 
comes from New Grenada. 

0. Warzcewiczi also belongs to this set of 
plants, but it is exceedingly rare and dear, and 
is, to my fancy, inferior to those already named, 
and amateurs beginning the cultivation of 
Orchids need not bother about it, for the 
present at any rate. Matt. Bramble. 

ORCHIDS FOR A WARM HOUSE. 

I have a warm stove in which I grow Ferns 
and a few ornamental-leaved plants, and early 
in the season I was induced to try a few Orchids 
through reading your articles in Gardening, 
To-day I am rewarded with my first flower, 
which is Cattleya Percivalliana. It is a beauty, 
a gem. I must have some more. Pray do tell 
me of some ; it is the only plant of Cattleya I 
have. I also have one Onoidium O. flexuosum. 
Will you kindly tell me a few more kinds 
suitable for me. My house seldom falls below 
60 degs.— Annie, Exeter. 

I am pleased to hear of your success. 
Your house is suitable for the accommodation 
of most of the East Indian kinds, as well as 
those from Brazil and other warm parts of 
South America. If your Cattleya Percivalliana 
is a good variety it is a superb flower, but 
there are many others which surpass it, 
both in size and richness of colouring. Try 
C. Trianoj for winter flowering, C. Mendelli 
and C. Moss!® for summer, and add one 
or two of the Cattleya’s near relatives, the 
L&lias — L. purpurata and L. elegans for 
summer blooming, and L. Perreni for autumn ; 
try a few plants of Aerides, Vandas, and 
Saccolabiums. Your house is sufficiently hot, 
but I may tell you tljese are not quite as reason¬ 
able in price as the kinds from the Western 
Hemisphere, but they give a totally distinct 
aspect to the house. Aerides odoratum is low 
in price, it is a free flowering plant, and it emits 
a delicious fragrance. Vanda tricolor is another 
kind with a delightful perfume, and the plant, 
when not in flower, is a decided ornament. I 
consider your climate is exceptionally good for 
the culture of the section of Orchids you have 
started with, and also for those I here advise 
you to add to them. M. B. 


PETUNIAS FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 
We have by no means an over-abundance of 
bright winter-flowering plants, and few, I think, 
will deny any addition to the regulation list; 
and I fancy that few of the readers of Gar¬ 
dening are aware what a profusion of their 
showy blossoms single Petunias will afford in 
the greenhouse throughout the autumn and far 
into the winter months, with a very slight 
expenditure of trouble. I have always been a 
strong admirer of and advocate for the Petunia, 
and by carefully saving my own seed from the 
best types only for some years have secured a 
strain that I flatter myself is surpassed by none 
in the kingdom. Many do not know what a 
really good single Petunia is, and others I know 
fail to see any beauty in them ; but I consider 
that a batch of well-grown plants of a first-class 
strain, either in the pots or the open ground, is 
a sight not soon to be forgotten. Then they 
are so hardy, so vigorous (seedlings in particu¬ 
lar—I never grow these from cuttings now), 
and so floriferous. If the rain comes and 
ruins one batch of bloomB, another lot is in 
full beauty in a day or two’s time; and I have 
often had a brilliant bed of these showy sub¬ 
jects in town and other badly situated gardens 
where I was told that “nothing would grow.” 
But to return. I have several times previously 
noticed a tendency in these plants to continue 
blooming until late in the season, circumstances 
being at all favourable, but this autumn I was 
greatly struck by their capabilities in this 
respect. A rather large batch of plants in 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots were grown in an unheated 
house through the summer to produce seed. 
They were not, however, sown until rather late, 
and in consequence of the dull and sunless 
season did not commence to bloom until the 
summer was getting advanced. I had got a good 
bit of seed set when the sharp frosts that ocurred 
came upon us suddenly, ana though it killed a 
lot of Tomatoes, &c., in the house, did not 
greatly injure the Petunias, though it checked 
them for a time. But as soon as I got a boiler 
fixed and a little heat going, they started off 
again, and bloomed profusely until a few days 
ago, when the seed being nearly ripe and the 
space wanted for other things, I was unwillingly 
obliged to throw them away. Had they been 
retained, a little liquid-manure given them, and 
a genial warmth maintained, I am sure they 
would have continued blooming until Christmas, 
if not later. B. C. R. 

6348. -Passion-flower notblooming.— 
It appears to me that you have pruned your plant 
too much. Instead of cutting the growth hard 
back you should leave some of the young shoots 
their whole length, and during the summer keep 
the growth well thinned out, to allow the sun 
and air to harden it, for unless the shoots get 
fairly ripened they do not produce any flowers. 
You do not say what amount of training the 
plant has had. If you have resorted to severe 
training you should try an opposite course, and 
allow tiie young shoots a good deal of freedom. 
-J. C. C. 

6388. — Creeping plants or an unseated 
greenhouse.— All the plants yon name will suooeed in 
the house, as would also the red and white Lapagerias. The 
pots should be sheltered in very severe weather to keep the 
frost from breaking them, as well as to shelter the roots of 
the plants, which are more exposed in pots than if planted 
out in a border.—E. H. 

-I do not think either a Honeysuckle or a 

(common) Jasmine would do much good under 
glass, though the pretty J. nudiflorum might be 
tried for the sake of its bright golden flowers in 
the depth of winter. Any of the choicer large- 
flowering kinds of Clematis would, however, 
succeed admirably, also Passiflora caerulea and 
P. Constance Elliott, the latter with white 
flowers. In fact, you cannot possibly do better 
than plant as many examples of the two last- 
named families as space can be found for.— 
B. C. R. 

6320.—Cutting down an Orange-tree.—The bes 
time to prune Orange-trees is in spring, just before the 
plants break into growth. If the plant u kept in a close 
house or frame for two or three weeks after being cut down 
the young growth will break out sooner.—E. H. 

0583. — Thibaudia acuminata.—The fault com¬ 
plained of probably arises from the wood not having been 
thoroughly matured or ripened. In the case of all hard- 
wooded subjects this is a matter of the greatest importance. 
Durinsr the late summer and early autumn months snob 
plants cannot be too freely exposed to the influence of sun 
and air, though ThJbaudlas should be kept under glass 
constantly.-B. 0. R. 
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N0TE8 ON HARDY RHODODENDRONS. 

Hardy Rhododendrons seldom flower profusely 
in consecutive years, but fine displays biennially 
are quite in accordance with my experience. A 
very little observation will show that the shoots 
which are to furnish flowers for the next year 
begin to grow simultaneously with the expand¬ 
ing of the flowers, or rather before that time. 
Therefore, it is evident that if a plant has flower- 
spikes on nearly every branch it will be very 
thinly flowered the next season, because the 
growth made after the flowering season is over 
does not, as a rule, get sufficiently matured to 
flower. In the case of small plants this is very 
noticeable, though less apparent in that of large 
ones. I have found the following kinds to be 
in every wav worthy of culture by all lovers of 
this noble flowering-shrub, and now is a good 
time to purchase and plant them. The Queen 
bears a fine compact truss of blush-white 
flowers ; Countess Cadogan, in colour a trans¬ 
parent rose, is very good, and also the well- 
known Everestianum ; James Whitworth, a 
kind with dark-purple flowers, produced in large 
heads, is invaluable even in a small collection, 
being not only distinct in colour, but also in 
habit, and the foliage is 
excellent. There are a 
good many varieties 
that produce 

Crimson flowers 
and various shades of 
red, but none are more 
conspicuous than Mrs. 

John Waterer, a vigor¬ 
ous grower and flow- 
erer. There are varie¬ 
ties of better habit for 
single specimens, but I 
know of none that has 
a more telling effect. 

Braganum is an old 
variety, but very showy 
in a mixed bed, its 
colour being a vivid 
crimson. Among rose- 
coloured flowers Lady 
Eleanor Cathcart and 
concessum roseum are 
still unsurpassed by 
recent introductions. 

They have both the 
merit of being good 
growers and free 
bloomers. Although I 
have already mentioned 
the Queen as an excel¬ 
lent sort, other white 
varieties must not be 
overlooked. I find 
Minnie a particularly 
valuable sort. In the 
strong loamy soil here 
it produces a fine dis¬ 
play of flowers every 
year. Verschaffelti is 
nearly white, but so 
spotted that it is always 
distinguishable from all 

others. It is also a vigorous grower. There is 
yet another class of flowers that are desirable in 
all large collections. I allude to those that have 
the edges of the petals barred and flamed 
with another colour distinct from that of the 
body of the petals. Of these the most notable 
is Princess Mary of Cambridge, a white kind 
edged with rosy-purple, and very attractive. 
Bylsianum, also white, tipped with bright- 
crimson, a very striking flower; and Duchess 
of Sutherland, with a margin of blue. These 
margined flowers are very attractive, but 
perhaps less striking than those that are nearly 
self-coloured. Nevertheless they are useful in 
the way of affording variety. Of 

Double Rhododendrons I know of none per¬ 
fect. In the collection here we have only one and 
that really is but semi-double. I had it under 
the name of fastuosum fl. -pi. Its colour is bright- 
lilac, and I like it for the sake of the variety 
which it makes ; but its greatest merit is that 
it is a hardy vigorous grower. It is a fine- 
weather flower, a little rain spoiling its beauty 
and causing the flowers to drop quickly. In the 
matter of 

Cultivation, I find the benefits of a system 
of planting which I have for years advocated, 


In making fresh beds of Rhododendrons I oould 
never see the necessity of filling them entirely 
in the first plaoe with expensive kinds, so thickly 
placed as to make the beds presentable directly 
after planting. Ido not say that I like to see large 
open spaoes between the plants. W hat I want 
to say is that it is not necessary to fill up the 
spaces at once with the best sorts. I, there¬ 
fore, select a sufficient number of the best 
varieties, and set them but 6 feet apart every 
Mav, and the spaces between them I fill up 
with the pontioum variety. As the permanent 
plants require space, the common sorts are 
removed. By adopting this plan when a 
fresh plantation is made, it gives no further 
trouble, beyond taking away the nursling 
plants as space is required. There is no need 
to rearrange those intended for a permanency 
—a great gain, for rearrangement means at 
least the loss of one season's flowers upon 
all plants so removed. In the manage¬ 
ment of 

Established plants there is not much to be 
said—they are so well able to take care of them¬ 
selves. In our strong, loamy soil artificial 
waterings are not required. In very dry 
summers I have had occasionally to mulch the 
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roots of a few single plants that occupy a rather 
dry position ; but where the beds are on level 
ground they succeed well without any attention 
in that way ; but this is not so in all cases, 
because I have known instances where losses 
through drought in the early autumn months 
have been serious in the case of large plants. 
This, however, generally occurs in shallow soils. 
There are some soils which, in their natural 
state, have 10 inches or 12 inches on the surface, 
favourable to the growth of Rhododendrons, 
but the subsoil is quite unsuitable; consequently, 
the roots only penetrate as far as the good soil goes, 
and therefore they suffer for want of moisture 
in dry seasons. According to my experience, 
Rhododendrons are safe from overdryness at the 
root until the month of August; then, if the 
weather should be dry, a good soaking of water 
twice a-week and amnlch over the roots of half- 
rotten manure, 3 inches or 4 inches in thick¬ 
ness, will be necessary to maintain the plants 
in health. Rhododendrons make admirable 
single specimens dotted here and there on 
lawns, and have a very fine appearance when 
shapely and well flowered, as in the one form¬ 
ing the subject of the annexed illustration. 

C. J. 


THE OOMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extract» from a garden diary from December 
16 th to December 22nd. 

Dug ups lot of winter Brocooli just turning in, and planted 
them in aoold pit, where protection can be given. If severe 
froet seta in suddenly they will be quite safe. Cleared oil 
faded leaves from Brussels Sprouts. Sprinkled a little fresh 
soil among Lettuces in frames. This keeps all fresh and 
sweet, and prevents mildew. Planted another hotbed with 
Asparagus. Top dressed Asparagus rows in the open air with 
rion manure. Made up a bed of leaves and stable-manure, 
about half of each, for early Potatoes. The seta are being 
started in boxes in one of the houses, and will be planted 
as soon as the heat in the bed is right. Put in cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums. Strong shoots are selected and planted 
singly in small pots, the Latter being plunged in a frame on 
an old hotbed, the bed inside being raised with leaves to 
bring the cuttings near the glaae. They will root strongly, 
if slowly. Watered Holly hooks, and other nearly hardy 
plants, in oold pits. They will be kept on the side of dry¬ 
ness till February oomes in. Prepared a site in one of the 
houses for planting three Marshal Niel Roses. Some 
years ago I planted two plants of this Ross, worked on the 
Brier, at the back of a new vinery then just erected. They 
flourished remarkably for a long time, but at length the 
oanker set In at the plaoe where the bud bad been inserted. 
I have staved off the loas of the plants for some lime by 
making a wooden oase and placing round the stems to 
cover the cankerous part; fresh roots were thrown into 
the new soil, and a marked improvement was effected in 
growth and blossoms for the time being ; but 1 see dow 
fresh signs of canker higher up the stem, and I am prepar¬ 
ing for the inevitable by 
planting in another house. 
Moved a number of pot Rosea 
into the foroing-houae. They 
are mostly old sorts of a 
robust constitution, includ¬ 
ing General Jacqueminot, 
Charles Lefebvre, La Franoe, 
Jules Margottin, John Hop¬ 
per, Ac. Trenched up land 
for Asparagus rows in spring. 
Shall sow the seeds, and 
when the young plants ap¬ 
pear thin them, and, if re¬ 
quired, plant the thinnings 
elsewhere, but I generally 
And those plants not re¬ 
moved make the strongest 
roots in a given time. The 
plants will be grows for 
forcing purposes. Turned 
over a gravel path running 
through the grounds. It is 
partly overhung with trees, 
and is somewhat damp, and 
its surface soon lecomes 
green, but turning the gravel 
over and burying the top 

K rtlon leaves all bright and 
ah for the winter. It is 
rolled repeatedly to make it 
firm. Rolling lawns weekly 
now; it adds much to the 
appearance, and ftrme and 
Improves the turf. Potted 
roots of Chioory and placed 
in the Mushroom - house. 
Seakale is plentiful now, and 
by planting a patch in one of 
the bays in the Mushroom- 
house every fortnight there 
will be a constant succession. 
Moved a number of bulbs 
from a oold frame to the forc¬ 
ing house to forward the 
blossoming. Much time is 
still devoted to pruning and 
training wall and other trees. 
I am no great advocate for 
the immoderate use of the 
knife, but trees rrowing 
against walls and espaliers 
must be pruned, or the weight 
of the outspreading growth 
would drag the branohee 
from the walls, and the confusion aud untidiness would bs 
great, and the warm wall would fail in ite mission, 
fit ringed Plum and Morello Cherry-trses with Jsyes 
Gardener's Friend. A winter dressing of this, or a mixture 
of paraffin and water, or a strong solution of Glshurst com¬ 
pound. is useful. I am satisfied from long experience that 
the principle of winter dressings is a right one, and tends 
to save much labour in summer washings. Potted up a 
number of hardy shrubs for use in the Christmas decora¬ 
tions. Good plants of Cupressus Lawsoniana and some of 
it* varieties, and some of the Japanese Cy presses, Yuccas, 
Ac., are useful for backgrounds, and save more valuable 
plants. 


Ferns. 

Sowing spores.—The raising of Ferns from spores 
is an interesting operation for amateurs. Many of tbs 
oommon kinds grow readily from spores that fall naturally 
from the fronds, where they are matured, all that is neces¬ 
sary being damp earth or other material, or a moist 
surface of some kind for the spores to fall upon. But 
a good many of the finest and most distinct species 
rarely or never grow from those germs that fall acci¬ 
dent ally in the way named. They require to be closely 
watched, and the spores secured immediately they have 
reached maturity. The spores of Ferns may be sown at 
any time of the year when they can be had in a mature 
state ; or, if desired, they may be left for a length of time 
without losirg their vitality, provided they are allowed to 
remain undisturbed on the fronds that have produced 
them. In the latter case, all that is required is to gather 
the fronds as soon os the spores are ready, which is 
direotly the little brown excresoenoes that are formed on 
the underside of the fronds begin to part at their outer 
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edges from the fronds, and allow the dost-like germs to 
drop out. When the spores are in right condition may 
be easily ascertained by shaking, or gently rubbing, the 
fronds over a sheet of white paper. If the spores are not 
to be sown at onoe, as soon ae they are ready, all that is 
necessary is to gather them and keep them in paper hags 
until required ; in this way, if not placed where they will 
get damp, soma kinds will keep for many years. When 
the sowing is done now, in the plaoe of deferring it until 
spring, time will be saved, as the seedlings will be ready 
tor pricking off early in summer, and so be able to get 
established during the season. The best way to proceed 
is to get a good sised seed-pan for esoh kind, put aa.iq.ch 
of crocks in the bottom, and All up with a mixture of sifted 
pest, broken sandstone, or oharooal, and some sand. 
Press the snrfaoe quite smooth and moderately solid, after 
whion give a good soaking, so as to settle tbs soil and flit up 
ail the interstices, without which, many of the seeds will 
get down too deep to vegetate. When the water has had 
time to drain off a little, sow the spores evenly over the 
surface. The soil should not be watered overhead before 
the seedlings appear, otherwise many of the spores will 
get washed dowu and be lost. To avoid this, stand the 
pots or pans In larger pens that will hold water, keeping 
abant an inch of it in them ; this will bs absorbed, eo that 
no overhead watering will be neorssary. An intermediate 
temperature ie better for raising the plants than more 
heat, exoept in the oases of sorts like the Gymnogrammas 
and a few other speoies that require warm treatment 
Seedling Ferns raised from spores sown in spring, or the 
early part of summer, will now be large enough for prick¬ 
ing off. Put them singly in small pois drained and fl led 
with open soil of a similar description to that which the 
snores were sown in. Keep the roots moist; provision 
should be made for standing the pots on a moist bottom. 

Fema for cutting.—Many kinds of FernB may with 
advantage be used for cutting m addition to the few aorta 
such as the AdiaDtums and Pterie, that are mostly em¬ 
ployed in this way. Any kinds that produce feathery, 
elegant fronds, may be so used, either entire, or divided 
into pieces. Tne Gleioheaias, with thoir matoblees grace¬ 
ful fronds, are unsurpassed for mixing with cut flowers. 
The fronds will last much longer than those of most sorts, 
and, when the plants are large and strong, a portion may 
be removed without doing harm. In the oase of any kind 
of Fern that happens to b 9 growing larger than it is re¬ 
quired, cutting, if not carried too far, will be an advantage, 
as it will help to reduce the size of next year’s crop of 
fronds. 

Stove. 

Hyacinths.— More bulbs of Roman Hyaoinths may be 
puc in heat; they will oome in to suooeed those that were 
first started. Tney will now have got well rooted, and bs 
la a condition to produce better flowers than the earliest 
forced ones. Some of the large flowered kinds of Hyaolnth 
should also be put in heat at the same time. Tbese do 
not come on so quiokiy as the Roman varieties, so that 
they will bloom in snooossion to them. 

Bunch - flowered Narcissus. — Bulbs of the 
earliest-flowered sorts, suota as Paper-White, should like¬ 
wise be started in heat. This is one of the best early 
bulbs for cutting. The flowers arrange better with other 
things than those of Hyaoinths. 

Tullpe.— The small Van Thol varieties are the best for 
early forcing, as they are naturally early bloomers, and 
when subjected to heat, quickly push up their flowers, it 
may be well to again urge the necessity for keeping ail 
the bulbs that, through having been plunged in the usual 
way, have their tops in a blanched condition, where the 
light will only reach them gradually, as if fuliy exposed 
to it at onoe, the leaves will oome small and deformed. 
The ordinary practice of inverting a small pot over the 
crown of each bulb, or pot of bulbs, for a few days, until 
the tops have partially attained their green oolour is as good 
Many. The light that reaches them throughthe hole in the 
bottom of the inverted pot is enough for them to begin 
with, gradually tilting the pots until they can be dispensed 
with altogether. 

Genistas.— Amongst the varions greenhouse subjeots 
of a permanent character that bear foroing, the small 
yellow flowered Genista is ons of the best. The plant is 
eM'iy grown, a free bloomer, and not liable to gee out of 
order through a little inattention. It is also ons of those 
plants that will bear all the orop of bloom being cut if 
wanted for use, in this way, without doing it any harm for 
another year. It is the most manageable when small, and 
by only gathering the flowers with one-half or two-thirds 
of the wood attached to them that has been made during 
the preceding season, it is SMy to keep the plants in a 
condition that they may be depended on to produce a full 
head of bloom. They should have made their growth 
early enough in the summer to admit of their having been 
turned out in the open air, so as to give them a long 
season of exposure to sun and air. Do not submit them 
to a high temperature, the flowers will come on without 
it, and will last longer, either on the plants or in a cut 
state, than when they have been hurried. 

Lilac.— Amongst forced hardy shrubs the Lilac has few 
equals, though it is only in recent years that it has been 
muoh used for the purpose. Its flowers differ from those 
of most things, either tender or hardy, inasmuoh tint they 
will bear a very high temperature without its having the 
effect of osusing them to oome wanting in eubstanoe and 
enduranoe in the way that flowers, with few exceptions, 
are affected by muoh hast. A temperature of 80 clegs, or 
90 degs. does no harm; but it does not follow that there is 
any necessity for using eo much heat. Amateurs who do 
not happen to have a house or pit that is kept at mors 
than an intermediate temperature, can force the plant in 
question, only that when comparatively little heat is used, 
the flowers are longer in coming in. Medium sised plants 
are better than large bushes, as the latter take up much 
room, and usually do not bear so many flowers, propor¬ 
tionate to their size, as the smaller ones do. Plants that 
are well furnished with stout, plump buds, may now be 

f mt in pots, or boxes, and at once started. One advantage 
n forcing Lilao is, that the plants may be put in any dark 
corner, or even under a plant stage where nothing else 
will do, for the flowers will bear being brought on in total 
darkness. 80 treated, any of the coloured varieties will 
produoe their flowers in a white state. A moderate 
amount of moisture in tho atmosphere Is neoessary to 
bring the flowers up to their full sice. The bloom will last 
longer, either on the plants or when out, if kept in a 
oooler plaoe after it is open. > Thom f s pannes. 
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Outdoor Garden. 

The days are nearly at their shortest, and vegetation ie 
about as inaotive ae it is likely to be. Bedding plants 
should be kept m cool m is oonsistent with safety from 
frost, but it will be neoessary to guard against any sudden 
fall of temperature below freezing point, though seven or 
eight degrees of frost will not injure any plant in a we 11- 
oonstruoted house or pit. It is generally advisable to use 
ooveringa on oold nights for low bouses or pits, even when 
there is a heating apparatus attached. There is a great 
saving in this where it oan bs oonvenlently dons. All soft- 
wooded plants in oool houses are best kept on the side of 
dryness for the next two months, and if watering is neces¬ 
sary it should be done on the mornings of fine days, so that 
the lights may bs opened to dry up the damp. Bedding 
Calceolarias are very nearly hardy. All the protection 
they require is a mat over the glass in very severe weather. 
I wonder Violas are not mors used than they are, consider¬ 
ing their merits, both M spring and summer bedders ; they 
ought to be placed in patohssln the borders, and in larger 
masses in beds. Cuttings will root under glass at any time. 
When used for filling beds in summer tne soil should be 
well manured. In dry soils it is a good plan to bury the 
manure 8 inohes or 10 loohes deep, so that the roots may 
find it when the time of trial oomee. This is a good season 
to plant Sweet Brier hedges. The oommon Honsysuokls 
is another old-fMhioned, sweet-smelling plant whioh no 
ons hM too muoh of. It may bs planted to trail up a tree 
or shrub, or set beside a ragged-looking hedge to Oil in and 
make all pleasant and nioe In the summer. I think I never 
saw the naked-flowered Jasmine so bright m it is now. I 
wm through a village a short time ago where many of the 
oottagers have planted it against their dwellings, and 
nearly every house hM a golden glow about it. ThessMon 
for snow storms will soon be hers. The branches of all 
specimen evergreen trees and shrubs should be shaken 
with a pole if the snow lodges upon them, or the branches 
may splinter off. 

Fruit Garden. 

Where very early Strawberries are required foroing may 
soon begin. Themost popular forcing variety is Vioomtssss 
Herioarl de Thury. It is a heavy oropper ana a good setter, 
the fruit is not large, but it travels well. They may be 
started in the early vinery or Peaoh-houses where there is 
no house specially for Strawberries. A temperature of 
55 degs. will be suitable. Do not over-water, or the foliage 
will develop at the expense of the blossoms; but if the 
orowns are plump and well ripened there will be plenty of 
flowers. I need not say that everything in oonnection 
with the plants, pots, ho., should be made perfectly dean 
before they are taken into the forcing-house. If the bud¬ 
eating birds are numerous then syringe the Gooseberry 
and Currant bushes with a mixture of soft-soap, Urns, and 
soot made thin enough to pass through the syringe. The 
pruning of orchard tress, if any is required, should be done 
now. Dj not out out too muoh to let in the wind, but 
remove those branches whioh are oroeeing others, and 
making the heads of the trees too orowded. When the 
pruning is finished, if there are any indications of Moss, 
take advantage of a damp day to dust the trees with newly- 
slacked lime. The stems may be whitewMhed. It is an 
anoient custom, but none the worse on that scoount, 
especially in orohards troubled with the Oodlin-moth. 
Damsons are always useful for making tarts and preserving. 
Very few gardens arc sufficiently furnished with trees. 
This is a good season for planting. The Cluster or Critten¬ 
den is a good variety. Bush fruits generally occupy the 
same plot of land a good many years, and in making new 
plantations it is very desirable that the land should be well 
manured. Old plantations should be liberally top dressed 
now, and the manure forked in. They always bear well, 
and need a good deal of support. In pruning Gooseberries 
it is a mistake to out away too muoh of the young wood, 
or to thin the branches too muoh If a good crop is 
required. The spring frosts generally thin the young 
fruits severely in oold springs unless a good oovering of 
foliage is provided for shelter. Any fruit-trees whioh have, 
in previous years, been muoh infested with inseots should 
be syringed with a strong inseoticide m soon M the trees 
are pruned and trained. 

Vegetable Garden. 

If not already done give proteotion to Globe Artiohokes. 
Pea-stioks should be out from the woods, or else purchased, 
and prepared for use in bad weather, when other work 
cannot be done. Tne atioks should be sorted Into lengths, 
as it is a wMte of material to be obliged to put tall sticks 
to dwarf Peas. Where muoh foroed Seakale and Asparagus 
is required it will be a good plan to cover tho rowB of roots 
with litter to keep out frost, so that they may be lifted m 
required for successions, even should a long frost set in. 
Plant Frenoh Beans in 8-inoh pots, five Beans in a pot, or 
small, square boxes will do. Keep the growth of Tomatoes 
tied iu to the trellis, and remove all disooloured leaves. 
Late blossoms should be set with a earners-hair brush 
when the pollen is dry. Plants swelling off late fruits 
should have some stimulant given two or three times a 
week, or m often m the plants require water. Those who 
like plants raised from cuttings may plant them at any time, 
m Tomatoes are easy to root in this way. Lettuces will 
foroe eMily, and if there is likely to be any scarcity before 
the early plants from the open ground are ready, make up 
a bed of leaves and manure, and oover it with a frame and 
lights ; put in fl inohes of good soil, and plant Brown Cos 
Lettuos plants 6 inohes apart. When they are half-grown 
every alternate plant oan be had up to blaooh, and the 
others left to grow to a large sice. All plants in frames, 
such m Endives, Cauliflowers, Ac., must have free ventila¬ 
tion on mild days. All they need is protection from frost 
and shelter from heavy rains, and beyond this oovering is 
injurious. Pot up some roots of Sorrel, and Borage, and 
Balm, and keep up a good supply of green Mint, Tarragon, 
and Chervil. Sow Mustard and Cress twice a week in a 
warm house. Provide oovering* for a good stock of 
Parsley should the weather set in oold and stormy. 
Hurdles thatched with straw are m good m anything. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Under glass Bouvardias that were properly grown on 
and prepared for winter flowering are now bursting into 
all the freshness of their first bloom, and with suitable 
treatment will oontinue to afford a plentiful supply of 
flowers for some time to oome. Considering bow easily 
these pretty plants are grown-for 1 do not consider them 


at all more difficult to “do*’ than Fuchsias—it is surprlt* 
ing they are not more commonly cultivated by amateurs, 
while there is no plant more suited to the town greenhouse 
than this, and I have had them flourishing and covered 
with bloom at Christmas in some of the smokieet parts of 
Lone on. To do them justice the plants must be placed in 
their flowering pots rather early in the summer, and 
grown on In a light airy house or pit, syringing them fre¬ 
quently, and stopping all the shoots at the third joint 
until nearly the end of August. After that let them grow 
slowly, and if some time in Ootober they oan be afforded a 
genial temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., with a rather 
moist atmosphere and a little weak liquid manure onoe or 
twioe a week, they will be in full beauty by Christmas, 
and, if in health and vigour, afford two or three s u o o ss 
sional crops of bloom after the first are over. My favour- 
ites are Vreelandi (white), Priory Beauty (pink), and 
elegans and Dasxler (soarlet), though a new sort, oalled 
President Cleveland, bids fair to supersede all the rest in 
this oolour. The double-flowering kinds, though very 
pretty and lMting in the summer and autumn, are almost 
useless for winter work. In oountry places Abutilooo 
bloom the winter long if afforded a little heat, but where 
there is any amount of smoke the blooms drop in the bud 
state. The foliage alone of several of tbese Is, however, 
extremely elegant, that of the variegated kinds, such M 
Tbompsonl and Darwiol tessellation espsoially so, and they 
are worth growing in houses of good size on this amount 
alone. Cyclamen now need great oare, for if in the least 
neglected they never do any good in a smoky atmosphere. 
The best plaoe for them is a shelf near the roof, with 
plenty of room, a warmth of not less than 60 degs. to 
<t 0 degs., and a steady supply of moisture at the root. 
Continue to put in outtlngs of oholoe Chrysanthemums for 
next year’s display m fast m they oan be got. Remember 
that the strongest auttings always make the best plants 
and afford the finest blooms. B. O. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


OUTDOOR FLOWERS AND GREEN PEAS 
IN DECEMBER. 


In proof of the singular mildness of the present 
season I send yon a list of the different kinds of 
flowers gathered in my garden this morning 
(December 8th), and now forming a bouquet 
more suitable to July than December 


Pentstemon 

(Soother* 

Scabious 
OhrUtmM Ross 
Pblox 

Summer Chrysanthemum, 
white and yellow 
Caotus Dahlia 
Show Dahlia 
Gailtardla 
Niootlana afflols 
Forget • me • not (Myoeotls 
eemperdorens) 

Japanese Anemone 

Chrysanthemum maximum 

Wallflower, single and dble. 

Yellow Jessamine 

Frenoh Honeysuckle 

Rudbeokls 

Purple Rooket 

Valerian 

Verbena 

Roses of sorts 

Violet 

Sweet Pea 

Red Mallow 

Cowslip 

Oxlip 

Snapdragon 
Double Daisy 
Rose Campion 
Laurustinua 


Veronloa rupestria 

St. John’s Wort 

Double OamomIs 

Marigold 

Larkspur 

Cornflower 

Polyanthus 

Primrose 

Hollyhook 

Yellow Alyssum 

Sweet Alyssum 

Soarlet Poppy 

Geum 

Borage 

Pansy 

Leyoesterla for moss 
Nasturtium 
Soarlet Geranium 
Mignonette 


Melllot 

Shrubby Veronica 

Autumn Chrysanthemum 

Anemone 

White Pyrethrum 

EverlMting Pea 

Acanthus 

Blue Lobelia 

Rook Cistus (in bud) 

Oriental Poppy 


Ashcott-hiU , Somerset. E. A. King. 

-It may be interesting to readers of Gar¬ 
dening living farther north to know that here 
on the south coast, Portsmouth, as yet (Deo. 8th) 
none of the bedding stuff—except the very 
tenderest plants, such as Alternantheras, 
Coleuses, Ac.—has been cut off by oold. I have 
not seen a Heliotrope yet that has succumbed 
to the season. In the Undercliff district of the 
Isle of Wight the climate appears to be still 
milder. I extract the following from a local 
paper, dated Friday, Nov. 30th: “A dish of 
Green Peas in first-rate condition was Gathered 
in an open garden at Ventnor on Wednesday. 
There have been no indications of frost this 
season, and Primroses and Violets are to be 
seen in many places in this locality.”—L. C. K. 

-A correspondent of the Times says on 

Wednesday, 28 ih November: “A dish of 
Green Peas was gathered in an open garden at 
Ventnor, in first-rate condition bat “ Dr. 
Beverley, of Norwich,” writes on the 2nd 
December : “I am still supplied with Green 
Peas, grown in my garden at Brundall.” This 
implies not merely a dish, which might be 
gleaned from some 20 yards or 30 yards of 
haulm, but a continuous and oonsistent crop, 
and this in a locality very muoh less favourable, 
presumably, than the Isle of Wight, from 
whence the testimony also comes of “ no indica¬ 
tion of frost this season.” These are to tho 
writer very surprising statements. As to frosts, 
this is a favoured locality : yet in Ootober hero 
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there were several frosts, and two or three of 
severity. But then as to the Peas, for these, 
however mild the weather is, there is also 
required sun and enough frugality of rain to 
prevent mildew; but when we consider the short 
days and much moistened with an extra scarcity 
of sun the phenomenon is the greater. My own 
experience is that a splendid row of Peas sown 
at the end of June, which were flourishing in 
August, were destroyed by birds and mildew 
later on ; besides this, it was a complaint even 
in midstason that Pea pods did not All, and so 
I found it. What do others say ?—C. E., Lyme 
Regis. 

- I have gathered in the open garden 

this day, Gth Dec., a Carnation in full bloom, 
and besides Christmas Roses, Monthly Roses, 
a yellow Rose, and a rich crimson kind—I think 
the Duke of Edinburgh—Anemone japonica, 
Heartsease, Wallflowers, Mignonette, Sweet 
Sultan, Marigold, yellow Jasmine, Lemon- 
scented Verbena, besides quantities of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Violets, Periwinkles, and Laurus- 
tinus—all rather unusual at this time of year.— 
Alcombe, North Wilt*. 

6200. — Tuberous Begonias and 
Freesias. — In answer to this query, in 
Gardening, December 1st, page 513, I may 
state that my experience thoroughly concurs 
with that given by “ E. H.,” with respect 
to the hotbed for starting the seeds in ; 
but I differ from him in respect to the time 
of the Freesias flowering. Last February I 
obtained from a seedsman a shilling packet of 
Freesia seed, which was sown in a large shallow 
pan on the 22nd of the month and placed in a 
hotbed. The seeds germinated in about three 
weeks. I kept them in the hotbed for nearly 
another month, when they were removed to a 
cold frame until May, when they were placed 
in a partially shaded position out-of-doors until 
the latter part of July, then the lirst flower- 
spikes appeared. I then removed them to the 
greenhouse, where all through August they kept 
throwing up their spikes till every plant (there 
were between 50 and 60 plants) in the pan had 
flowered. I may add they were greatly admired 
by everyone who saw them, both for their beauty 
and perfume, the latter filling the house. The 

{ >an was well drained, the soil used being half 
oam and half leaf-mould, with plenty of sharp 
sand. It will, therefore, be seen that with the 
foregoing treatment Freesias maybe had in flower 
within six months of sowing the seed.—H. D. 

6824.—'Violets in frames.— In growing 
Violets in frames to flower in winter, the first 
thing is to select a good variety, such as Marie 
Louise, and the second is to give the right kind 
of summer preparation. Without this there 
will not be many flowers in winter. The best 
season for propagating Violets is in spring, just 
as the flowers are getting thin, and the best 
way is to layer the side-shoots into little mounds 
of good soil, a mixture of loam and leaf-mould, 
and keep them to single crowns. When the 
plants are rooted plant them out 1 foot apart in 
a prepared piece of land in some open situation. 
Keep them free from weeds during summer by 
a frequent use of the hoe. Water if the weather 
is hot and dry and the plants seem to be suffer¬ 
ing from drought. Lift in September, and plant 
in any good sweet soil in frames or pits. Do 
not place on the lights till the weather becomes 
cold. Some growers simply pull the old plants 
to pieces in spring and plant the offsets a foot 
apart, and lift and frame them in the autumn. 
—E. H. 

6346.— Ixias not flowering— Ixias do 
not thrive satisfactorily in many places in the 
open air, especially if the position is cold and 
the soil heavy. I have for many years given up 
growing them in open beds or borders in the 
West of England. I now make the soil rather 
light and plant them near to a warm wall, in 
which position they do very well. The foliage 
of mine at the present time is about 4 inches 
above the surface of the soil. The bulbs in¬ 
crease so fast that I find it necessary to take 
them up and remove the small ones every year. 

—J i C. C. 


0326.— Plants for a shaded rockery.—This is just 
the place tor hardy Ferns. Plant in spring. Patches of 
Anemones, such as A. nemorosa, A. apennlna. &o., will be 
beautiful when in blossom. Winter Aconites and Snow¬ 


drops will give character if planted in large patches among 
the Ferns.—E. H. 1 
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PLANTING A GRAVE. 

From time to time advice has been asked in 
Gardening on the subject of planting graveB. 
Having just been engaged in paying this 
last tribute of affection, I venture to send 
a copy of the plan I have adopted. The 
most casual visitor to the cemetery or church¬ 
yard will have come to the conclusion that 
there is much room for improvement in what 
we may call “ memorial gardening,” Bince 
evergreens and scarlet Pelargoniums seem to 
exhaust the planting list of most grave owners. 
The space available in the present instance 
within the Btone edging is 4 feet 6 inches by 
2 feet. The centre is occupied by a bold cross, 
formed of 68 bulbs of white Crocus Mont Blanc, 
with a small bunch of the Giant Snowdrop 
(Galanthus Elwesi) at the point of junction— 
when the flowers have disappeared the beautiful 
Crocus Grass will keep the cross in evidence 
until the early summer. Each corner of the 
plot has three bulbs of double white Tulip La 
Candeur (marked 1 on the plan) at either end of 
the cross are three bulbs of white Roman Hya¬ 
cinth (2), and at each side three bulbs of Paper- 



A simple design for planting a grave. 


White Narcissus (3). Nos. 4, 5, and 6 represent 
clumps respectively of Lily of the Valley, white 
Pink Mrs. Sinking, and Anemone japonica 
alba. The whole of the remaining space will 
be filled up in spring with white Pansies or 
Violas. This arrangement should give a fair 
succession of fine white flowers throughout most 
of the year. In cases where an ordinary head¬ 
stone is used the space for planting will be 
rather larger, when Christmas Roses, Star of 
Bethlehem, and more Snowdrops would be suit¬ 
able additions to the plan. Such an arrange¬ 
ment would be permanent, very little attention 
would be needed, and no disturbance would be 
necessary for four or five years, beyond weeding, 
removing dead blossoms, and thinning the 
Pansies. In beautifying the last resting places 
of those we love, however suitable the situa¬ 
tion, however skilfully and appropriately laid 
out and planted, no churchyard or cemetery can 
satisfy the eye or the feelings where the indivi¬ 
dual graves, or most of them, are neglected, or 
else decked out with gaudy flowers. I send 
these notes as a contribution towards bringing 
about a better state of things than unfortunately 


now exists, and I hope that other correspondents 
will also make public the result of their labours 
in this matter. A. L. 

FRUIT. 

STANDARD APPLES FOR BRITAIN. 

1. AlfrisLon. 10. Mere de Menage. 

2. Reas Pool (new). 11. Northern Greening. 

3. Blenheim Orange. 12. Reinette Grise. 

4. Bramley’f. 13. Ribaton Pippin. 

6. Claygate Pearmain. 14. Stone’s. 

6. Cox’s Orange Pippin. 15. Stunner Pippin. 

7. Dutch Mignonne. 16. Wellington. 

8. Flanders Pippin. 17. Winter (Queening. 

9. Lane's Prince Albert. 

Early Apples .—Carlisle Codlin, Keswiok Codlin, Lord 
Sutfield, Duchess of Oldenburg, Devonshire t^uarrenden, 
Irish Peach, Oalin, Etrly Margaret. 

Fine /loitered Apple*. —Emperor Alexander, Hawthorn- 
den, Lord Suffield, Hambledon Deux Ans. Blenheim 
Orange, Court Pendu Plat, Orange Goff, Kirk’s Incom¬ 
parable, Sharp’s. 

Cider Apples.— Fox-whelp, Garter Apple, Wcodoock, 
Redstreak, Underleaf, Cowarne Red, Best Bacbe, Skyrme’a 
Kernel, Forest Sty re. Demock Red, Joeb.v Crab, Styre 
Wilding, Eggleton Styre, Royal Wilding, Black Wild¬ 
ing, Pym Square, Mumtn’s Red, Bran Rose, Red 
Styre, Tremlett’s Bitter, Ellis’s Bitter, Slack-my-Girdle, 
Pound Apple or Sweet Buckland. Red Cluster, Sweet 
Albert, Uolmcote Sweet, Cat’s-head, Sweet Portugal, Red 
Bosberry, White Bosberry, Tom Putt, Kingston Black, 
Greasy'. 

Little Apples. — Golden Harvey, Pearson’s Plate, 
Beachamweil, Keddleston Pippin, Ashmead’s Kernel, Pine 
Golden Pippin, Pitmaston Pine apple, Lucombe’s Pine¬ 
apple, Sam Young, Lodgemore Nonpareil. 

Brightly-coloured Applet. — Incomparable, Ilanwell 
Souring, Cox’s Pomona, Brabant Bellefleur, Bauman’s Red 
Reinette, Rymer. Red Hollandbury, Alexander, Hoary 
Morning, Tom Putt, Tyler’s Kernel, Striped Beaufin, 
Fearn’s Pippin, Cumberland Fillbasket, Duchess of 
Gloucester, Worcester Pearmain, Cellini, Adams’ Pear- 
main, Scarlet Nonpareil, Red Astrachan, Norfolk Beaufin. 

Our readers will remember that last year we 
raised the question of the needless number of 
Apples, and the necessity of confining ourselves 
to the best kinds if we are to have the best 
results. Our list stands as above. The list will 
always be open to improvement, but not to 
great increase of number. We shall always be 
glad to hear of or see fruits of high merit not 
included in the above, also local fruits, of which 
there are probably some very good ones. Faults, 
too. of any of the above which warrant their 
exclusion from the standard sorts may be con¬ 
sidered. We shall attempt the engraving of fair 
specimens of all the series, but to get them well 
done in photography is very difficult. The minor 
lists will, we hope, be useful, as they will pre¬ 
vent the exclusion of fruits with useful secondary 
qualities. The list is not it will be seen, one 
for the seasons. The first aim is to fix atten¬ 
tion on English Apples of the highest quality 
and able to compete with those of any country. 

6322 . —Pruning’ Black Currant bushes 

—The besc thing to do with the bushes in ques¬ 
tion is to cut them hard back, and give the 
ground between a good dressing of rich manure, 
and fork it in light. If too many young shoots 
break out, rub off some of the weakest during 
summer, so that the air and sunshine may ripen 
the wood. Next winter all the pruning required 
will be the shortening of any young shoots 
which have monopolised too much of the strength 
of the fruit. Afterwards cut out a few of the 
main branches annually to make room for young 
wood, as the Black Currant bears chiefly on the 
latter.—E. H. 

6286.— Raising Apple and Pear-trees 
from seeds and cuttings.—Select well- 
shaped healthy fruit growing on a kind part of a 
favourite tree, tie a piece of worsted round those 
selected, and leave them as long as they will 
hang ; then store them in a dry, cool place—in 
the case of the'Apple, all winter; in the case of 
the Pear, as long as it will keep. Then open the 
fruits, extract the seeds and dry them in the same 
room in which the fruit has been kept, riant the 
seeds in March 2inches deep in good mixed earth, 
transplant in October, regulating the roots and 
spreading them flat, and covering with 2 inches of 
fine mixed soil and 1 inch rotten manure. Some 
of the plants will be fit to graft in IS months 
from transplantation. Leave those with broad 
leaves, as their fruit may be as good as any 
other, and, what is more, it may be a new sort. 
Raising from cuttings is often attended with 
disappointment. Select healthy wood, part of 
it two years old, plant in November or December 
at least a foot deep. Transplant any that grow 
the following October, regulating the roots and 
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spreading them to give them a spreading direction 
and to get them as near the surfaoe as possible. 
Some growers pitch any rotten Apples pell mell 
into a trench in autumn and let them take their 
chance. I got 50 very fair seedlings from a 
bushel of fruit that had been served in that way 
in 1887, but I prefer selecting the fruits.— 
C, Walkden. 

6269.— pyramidal fruit-trees. —Mulch 
all at once, using good rotten manure. Shorten 
the new growth o? the Pears now to three, four, 
or five eyes, according to the strength of the 
shooti; treat Plums, Cherries, and any other 
stone fruits the same way in the spring, just 
beforj the sap begins to rise ; they will “ gum” 
if you out them now, or some of the branches 
may die, and you do not know which eye to out 
back to at the present time.—C. Walkden. 

6321. — Grass under fruit-trees. — It 
would be better to prevent the Grass growing 
beneath bush Apples and Plums for some time, 
say five or six years after planting, if not alto¬ 
gether. I should prefer to cultivate the surface 
and grow light crops of some kind between the 
trees until they required all the space, but not 
to dig close up to the trees.—E. El 

6342.—Building a Tomato and Peach 
house. —The most economical way to build 
glass-houses for growing plants where a plain, 
strong structure only is required, is to order the 
wood ready cut and planed from any large firm 
having the requisite machinery, and let the 
carpenter cut them to fit and put them together. 
The best way to proceed is to make a calculation 
of the number of feet of each kind of scantling 
required, and draw a section of each, showing 
the bevels of the plates, the rabbets of the bars, 
and the grooves of the rafters, and any other j 
detail which it will be necessary the timber 
merchant should know. When this has been 
done, make tracings of the different parts, and 
send different sets to two or three merchants, 
stipulating that it should be the best red deal. 
The Baltic timber can generally be bought 
cheaper from the merchants of the eastern or 
north-eastern parts. Materials for hot-house 
building are cheap enough; it is the labour of 
putting them together which runs into so much 
money. If there are walls already in existence, 
I should place the house against their south 
sides; but if there are no walls the span-roofed 
form should be adopted.—E. H. 

6148. —Crushed bones for a Vine- 
border. —You do not state the depth of your 
border. A three-bushel sack to every cubic 
yard of mould, or more if you have a plentiful 
supply, would not be too many. It is hardly 
possible to give Vines too much of this food ; they 
glory in it, and the root tendrils will ding to 
every particle of bone they can lay hold of with 
a most tenacious grasp. All the Vine and Vine 
tribe love bones as a squirrel does Beech nuts; 
but, like the Bquirrel, they like to crack their 
own nut of luxury to get at the kernel. In 
other words, they prefer crushed bones of a 
moderately large size with some of the marrow 
left in them to those that have been crushed 
into tiny atoms with nothing left in them but 
the indigestible carbonates, all very good in 
their own way, but much like the American 
compressed tinned beef—all the gravy and 
gluten squeezed out and nothing but useless 
fibre left. The best way to go to work is to buy 
a load or two of bones direct from the 
slaughterer’s or the meat market, and get a 
labourer with a stone breaker’s hammer to break 
them up on the spot and mix them with the soil 
as they are broken. The oruahed bones you 
buy have generally had all the virtue boiled out 
of them previous to crushing.—J. G. S. 

6338.— Black Hamburgh, and Gros 
Colman Grapes.— The latter sells best in 
the markets and shops just now solely on account 
of its large size and handsome appearance, and 
growers prefer it partly for the above reason, 
and partly because it grows rather more 
vigorously and is a somewhat heavier cropper 
than the Hamburgh. But it is a comparatively 
coarse Grape, with a thick, tough skin and want¬ 
ing in flavour; well grown Hamburghs are, in 
fact, far before these, and the public are, I 
believe, beginning to find it out. fn the course 
of a very few years I feel sure that the Ham¬ 
burgh will command a better ptioe than the 
Colman, and therefore be more largely grown 
again —B. C. R. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—Queries and anewen art Inserted in 

Gardening/ re« of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampton • street , Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well tv mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardi rare should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

0373.— Destroying crickets.— Can anyone kindly 
inform me how I may get rid of crickets, whose noise la a 
nuieanoe ?— Sydenham. 

6374.—Cuttings of Laurustlnua— Can I take out- 
tinge, with any chance of eucoeas, of Laurustinus after it 
has finished flowering 7—A. E. G. 

6376. -Making Parsnip wine.— I should bo glad to 
learn from any reader of Gardening the beat receipt to 
make Parsnip wine 7—0. A. G. 

6876.— Peat-Moss litter as manure.—Will tome- 
one please to tell me if the peat-Moss Utter ie of any value 
as a manure for land before being used to bed horaes, Ac. 7 
—Moss Lima. 

6377. —Hyacinth bulbs splitting.— I have a bulb 
of Grand Milas Hyacinth in a glass. It ha* divided and sent 
up t* o side shoot* as weU as the main bud. What ou<he 
I to do 7-M. E. W. 

0378 —Treatment of Begonias.— WiU some reader 
of Gardening kindly give me full instructions as to the 
treatment of Begonias, time of planting, soU, heat required, 
water, Ac. 7— Nobbig. 

6379.—Pithy Celery.—Can.anyone tell me what ie the 
cause of, and remedy for. Celery always running to pith 
instead of leaves, therefore, uneatable, except as a cooked 
vegetable 7—G. 8. B. 

6380 —Pruning young Black Currant-trees.— 

I have just planted three doaen young Black Currant-trees. 
Will they want pruning 7 If so, when and how am 1 to 
proceed 7—A Learner. 

6381.—Destroying Daisies.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how to destroy Daisies that infeat a lawn in whioh 
flower-beds are out? 8ome preparation that would not 
injure the Gran and save time is what 1 want.— Jan* 
0382.—Growlug Mushrooms on a shelf.— What 
would be the beat soil and manure to use to grow Mush¬ 
rooms on a shelf in a dark oellar over the hot pipes of a 
stove, and is this the right time to start them?— Black, 
bbrrt. 

6383. — White Chrysanthemums.— will someone 
kindly give a list of the best early white Chrysanthemums 
—say six, and then 12 or 13 of the beet mid-mason, also six 
of the best late white 7 Nothing but white flowers wanted. 
-0. W. 

6384. — Making whitewash.— w r ould “L. 0. K.” 
kindly say it any size should be put on the wall before the 
whitewash 7 In what quantity of water should the 12 lb. 
of whitening and 1 lb. of alum be dissolved?— Robert P. 
Martin. 

6385. — Violets In a frame.—I wish to use a spare 
garden frame for Neapolitan Violets, and would feel 
obliged if eome reader of Gardening would be kind enough 
to enlighten me as to culture—viz., soil, position of frame, 
Ao.— Fragrance. 

6336.— Lilium auratum for a show.— Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me when I should pot a 
bulb of Lilium auratum to bloom the 16lh of August next 
for a flower show, and what treatment it would require 7— 
A Young Beginner. 

6387. — Stove and greenhouse plants for show. 
—Will some experienced person kindly favour me with a 
list of stove and greenhouse plants, in order of merit, suit¬ 
able for show from the end of July to the middle of 
September 7—Exhibitor. 

6388. —Striking Chrysanthemum cuttings.— 
Will someone kinaly tell me whether 1 can strike Chry¬ 
santhemum cuttings successfully now in a small unheated 
greenhouse without placing the cuttings under handlighta? 
i have no frame.—J. J. B. 

6389 . — Striking Apple-tree cuttings and 
raising Paradise stocks. — I should be glad to 
know how best to strike cuttings from Apple-trees, and 
what kinds are known to succeed ? Alio, inform me how 
the Paradise stocks are raised in quantity 7—0. L. 

6390. — Vegetable seeds for certain areas.— will 
someone kindly Inform me on the following matter 7—How 
much Onion seed is required for a bed of 3 square yards? 
How many Peas are required for a row of 60 feet 7 How 
much^Lettuoe seed is required for a bed of 4 square yards 7 

0391.— Plants for an East London garden.— 
I should like to know the best way to set my garden out 
in the coming spring with plants (and how to plant them) 
that will grow out-of-doors in the east of London (Bow). 
The garden is about 40 feet or 60 feet long and about 11 
feet or 12 feet wide, and it has beds on each side of it, and 
these are very much shaded by trees. In the middle of 
the garden there are three beds of medium else whioh are 
very open, and some Roee-treee are planted in eaoh bed. 
—T. P. Dames. 


6302.—Raising the Butternut from seed.—I shall 
be obliged if any reader of Gardening will give me eome 
.information about raising the Butternut from teed? 
8 hould the hard of the seed’s shell be broken before the 
nut is sown, and when and bow should this be done 7— 
M. P. Forster. 

0393.— Spurs on old Vines.—When the spurs of old 
Vines, pruned on the spur system, become 6 inahee or 
6 inches long, should they be cat back, and, if so, whether 
in an wholesale manner, or whether one out of every two 
or three yearly, so as to bring the spun home gradually ?— 
Geor.gr Allin. 

689 1 .— Seedling Apple-trees.— I have 18 seedling 
Apple-trees at present in small pots. I purpose planting 
them across my garden in the spring to divide the flower 
from the vegetable garden. How should they be treated to 
: induce them to quickly form a screen and oome into bear¬ 
ing?— Ayrshire. 

6395.— Plant pits with clay walls.— I am thinking 
of making some plant pits wicn olay walla How thick 
should the walls be, and what height at the bade and front 
for 8 feet lights; and would the olay want any special 
| preparation first, and would it be a good plan to thatoh the 
walls with straw 7 —Dido. 

6396 — A Chrysanthemum sport. — I have a 
curious sport now growing on a Mrs. Bundle Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, hxlf of the flower being the white of Mrs. Bundle, 
the other half yellow, resembling Mrs. Dixon. Will any good 
Chrysanthemum grower kindly tell me if it is possible to 
fix this Sport ?— COVBRDBAN. 

6397.— Protecting bulbs.— In oonsequenoe of the 
mild season my butos—viz., Spanish Iris, Ranunculus, 
Narcissus, Ac., are sprouting. How oan I prevent the 
shoots being damaged by hard frost which must oome? If 
I sprinkle on earth or Cocoa-nut-fibre I fear rain sopping 
it and rotting the shoota.— C. E. 8 . 

6898.—Ceanoth us on a trellis. —I have some trellis- 
work about 7 feet high, erected to screen some book offices. 
It faces due south, and is well protected from strong winds 
on all sides. I wish to plant a Ceanothus Gloire de Ver¬ 
sailles against it. Will it be likely to succeed there, or 
must it have a wall 7—Wrstbournk Park. 

6399.—Guano-water for bulbs.—I have some Nar- 
oissus in pots just showing bud. Shall I give them guano- 
water, and, if so, how often, and of wbat strength 7 I have 
also coming on Hy&oinths, Tulips, and Crocus, Chiono- 
doxa, Ixias, Ac., tn pots. Would guano-water be good for 
them, and If so, how and when should it be applied?—O. C. 

0100 .— Grapes for an early vinery.—Will someone 
kindly tell me if the following three »orts of Grapes will do 
together for early vineries: Black Hamburgh, Gro* Col¬ 
mar, and Madresfield Court, and, if bo, the best time to 
last them, and the after treatment required 7 Both 
ouees are well heated with hot-water pipes.— An Amateur. 
6401 — Aralla Sieboldi.-I have a large plant of this 
Aralia. It is about 4 feet high, and La in an 8-inc-h pot. I 
always keep It in the greenhouse. At tbe top buds have 
formed in tne axils of the leaves. I thought they would 
be leaves, but I think they are flowers. Am I right, and 
will they oome out now, or stand till the spring 7—Atr- 
shire. 

6102. -Transplanting Asparagus.— I have a large 
Asparagus bed, but the ground Is required for other pur- 
poeee. The roots have been planted about six years, and 
are in full bearing. I have plenty of other ground. Could 
the Asparagus be transplanted with a prospeot of suooess? 
If so, I should like to know the beet way and best Urns 
to proceed 7—J. P. 

6403. —East Cornwall Apples.—Oan anyone kindly 
give me any Information about two Apples named Lezanter 
and Landue Sweet ? They are spoken of in East Cornwall, 
but I do not know if the names are only local or general. 
Also, I should like to know something of the character of 
the Apples, and where I should be likely to get trees ol the 
two kinds 7 —Java. 

6404. —Black Diamond Plum.—Having tasted a 
Plum called Black Diamond, whioh ie of the colour of a 
Damson, and as large, and of the same shape ae a Magnum 
Bonum, and found it of fine flavour. I shall be much 
obliged if J. Groom, or someone else who knows the variety 
in question, oan tell me whether it keeps well or not 7 
—F. M. Kenderdink, Old Trafford. 

6405. -A plague of earthworms-— I have a very 
small walled garden behind my house on tbe edge of a 
town (Windsor), situation open. What must 1 do fit it to 
reduce a plague of earthworms 7 The turf is a mass of 
earth heaps, and the beds are perforated all over. The 
worms draw in bunches of Syaoamore seeds, and even 
growing plants, and they unearth bulbs.—O. E. 8. 

0.06— Plants for a London conservatory.— 
1 shall be obliged if someone will kindly give me a list of 
the beet plants (flowering and otherwise) for a conservatory 
in the Kennington district, capable of being heated In 
winter up to a minimum temperature of 46 dege. The ob¬ 
servatory is a lean-to, 20 feet long and 8 feet wide, maced 
against a brick wall, with south-east aspect.—H. E. W. 

6407. —A small greenhouse.—1 am about to build a 
small greenhouse (size, 10 feet by 10 feet). Will someone 
kindly give me information as to the best and cheapest way 
of heating the same 7 I may say that I have a large quan¬ 
tity of olnders and ashes at my disposal. Could I build or 
buy a stove in whioh I oould bum them to advantage T 
Also, whioh would be the best glass to use, 16 o*. or 21 os. 7 
—Amateur. 

6408. —Heating greenhouse.— I have lust put up a 
small lean-to house, size 14 feet by 0 feet, height at buckl4 
feet, and I should be glad to know from thoee experienced 
in the matter of heating what eized pipes I ought to put 
in, whether 4, 3, or 2.inoh, if on one side, whelher S-inoh or 
2 -inoh would be best 7 I intend to have either a hone- 
eboe or Loughborough boiler. The aspect Is south, and 
back is the wall of my dwelling-house.—T. J. 8. 

0109.— A large Cabbage.—There is a speoimen o 
the Late Drumhead Cabbage that is at present to be seen 
in the garden of the Perth Dietriot Asylum, and it measures, 
without side leaves, 16 feet in oiroumfe.ecce, and weighs 
39 Id. I would like to know if this is an exceptional size 
for this variety of Cabbage 7 I may also mention that the 
■oil in this garden is of a light, sharp nature, and the 
manure used ie from the pig-styes.—J amrs Stratton, 
Murthly. 
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6410 — Split frult-stonea.—Would someone kindly 
Inform me why the atones of Peaches and Nectarines in 
my orchard-house are oonstantly split ? The house is a 
long, low one, situated about 300 feet above the sea, and 
exposed to a good deal of sun and wind, though sheltered 
from the north. The border ie 4 feet deep of soil, with a 
rook bottom. Ventilation of the house is at the top and 
and along the front— Taganroo, Weston-super-Mare. 

6411. — Scentless flowers.— The soil in my garden 
Is of a light gravelly nature, with a little clay in it The 
oolours of all the kinds of flowers 1 grow are very brilliant, 
but no perfume is produoed by any of them, suoh as Mignon¬ 
ette, 8weet Peas, and others of the usually very sweet- 
smell Ing flowers. Could anyone kindly give a probable 
reason fer It ? Also, how to obtain the natural perfume in 
the flower ? Locality, Newry, Ireland.— Lady Gardiner. 

6412. —Inarching a Grape-vine.—I have a bouse 
planted with Black Hamburghs, excepting one Vine—a 
Foster's Seedling—and I want to have all black Grapes in 
the same bouse. Will any practical Grape grower kindly 
tell me if I can successfully inaroh a Groe Colmar or the 
Madresfield Court Grape on to the stock of the Foster's 
Seedling in question? And, if so, any instructions as to 
bow and when to do it would be thankfully received by 
—An Amateur. 

6413. — Chrysanthemums for cutting. — I have 

In a small greenhouse heated with hot water room to house 
SC Chrysanthemums, and wish to have a variety of them in 
form and colour. Will some grower of experience be kind 
enough to give me the names of five incurved, five reflexed, 
six Japanese, and four Pomponee, each variety of different 
oolours, and which bloom in succession ? I do not wish for 
“ exhibition ” varieties, butsuch as will produoe a quantity 
Of fairly good blooms for cutting.— R. E. E. 

6414 —PlantiDg fruit-trees.—Having a wall about 
60 yards long, 8 feet bigb, aspect south-west, I wish to 
plant the same with fruit-trees—via. three or four Plum 
and three Pear, the remainder with Apple trees. Will 
someone kindly Inform me the best kinds for profit ? It is 
a deep, light, soil, on gravel, and well sheltered, in Hoi- 
derness. Think of planting in the same garden a few 
bush Apple-trees, and should like to know of half-a-dozen 
of the best kinds for cooking purposes.— Apple Tree. 

6415.—Bose Trellis.—I am putting up along one side 
Of the centre of my garden a Rose trellis, about 5 feet high 
and 150 feet long, with galvanised wires, 1 foot apart. 
Would “ J. C. O.,” or any other Rose grower, kindly advise 
me what Roses to plant, when to do so, and how far apart 
to place them? The Roses will get southern exposure, 
but our climate, near Glasgow, Is severe, wet, oold, and 
stormy. Are galvanised wires deleterious to Roses, and 
alio would painting them obviate this?— Strrlixgshirb. 

6416 —Treatment of a Clematis.— I should be 
glad of any information regarding the following: In the 
spring of this year I bought a Clematis. Duohess of Teck. 
It seemed to grow ail right until the end of August, when 
it appeared to die down; but about the beginning of 
November it began to grow again very freely, and it now 
has shoots about 2 feet long. It is kept in a greenhouse 
about 45 degs. to 60 degs., as they will not grow out-cf- 
doors in this district? How should I treat it?— Black 
Country. 

6417. —Treatment of Pansies.—I should like to 
ask Mr. Cuthbertson, who writes on Pansies—first, in what 
compost; second, if planted in the full open sunshine, or 
if in frames ; third, how would he keep them back from 
blooming if he wanted them at their best at the end of 
July ; fourth, what would he syringe them with if at any 
time they got the green fly ; fifth, would they do in pots, 
and what size pots; Bixth, when taking cuttings would he 
take those that put up from the old roots or would he out 
one clean off ana let It make a new root; seventh, how 
would he oover the blooms from rain before the show ?— 
Joseph Dove. 

6418. —Pear-tree not blossoming.— I have a 
Pear-tree trained as an espalier—the nurseryman I had it 
of named it Conseiller de la Cour. It has been planted 
three years, but it has never yet showed bloom ; it pro¬ 
duces an abundanoe of leaf buds at short intervals all 
along the branches. Should I remove some of those, or 
what course should I pursue to biing it into bearing? 
Its roots are planted only just beneath the surface of the 
soil, and it has been well mulched. The soil is a good 
loam with a gravelly subsoil. Will anyone kindly give me 
advice how to treat it ?—T. J. 8. 

6419. —Management of Chrysanthemums.— 
I took off my first outtings in Deoember last year, and 
inserted these in a box. They were subsequently moved 
Into 10-inoh pots, and were plunged outside. They re¬ 
quired a great deal of attention by way of watering, and 
they have all done fairly well. In the month of March I 
took off second cuttings, and after a while planted these in 
the ground outside in a sunny, sheltered corner, and 
lifted them into pots about the beginning of October. 
These latter did not need watering, and little, if any, atten¬ 
tion was required, except tyiDg up. They are now beauti¬ 
ful, short, stubby plants—some of them—Souroed’Or, Mrs. 
G. Rundle, Ac.—in full flower, and look even better than 
the first lot Will someone kindly inform me the better 
plan—that which I adopted with the first or the second ? 1 
was thinking of adopting the latter plan next season, but 
would like to be advised.—Finis. 


6420.—Furniehingr a conservatory.— I have a 
lean-to conservatory, unheated, facing north-west The 
front, 13 feet northeast, and one side, 8 feet north-east, 
are glaes, and the other side and back are brick walls. 
The back wall—facing, of oourse, north-west—is the wall 
of the dining-room, with a Frenoh window in the middle, 
while the side wall is blank, being one side of the scullery. 
I should be glad of any suggestion as to furnishing the 
conservatory. Would the side-wail with north-east aspect 
be suitable for a Fern wall? And,if so, I should be glad of 
short instructions how to build it up. On the back wall I 
should like to grow two olimbing Roses, one on each side 
of the dining-room door. Is this practicable, and if so, 
which two Roses would be suitable? Also, could I grow 
climbers— Roses or otherwise—over the front and side, 
and if so what sorts ? My favourite Roses are Marshal 
Niel, Devonien8ls, and W. A. Richardson, and I should 
like to grow these, if possible. If any of the climbers that 
may be reoommended would be better planted into the 
ground, inside or outeide, than in pots or tubs, I should be 
glad If such be indicated.— Rayenswood. 
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6421. — Tomato growing for market.— Will 
“ B. C. R.,” or any other practical Tomato grower, kindly 
answer the following questionsFirst, what is the most 
practical way to plant a house with Tomatoes, say from 
100 feet to 200 feet long and 14 feet wide? Please say 
best variety, when and how to plant, and water required, 
temperature to be maintained from planting till fruit Is 
ripe, and how and when ventilation should be given? 
Second, should artificial manures be applied, the best for 
Tomato culture, and how and when to apply it ?—M. G. 

6422 —Myrtle leaves turning yellow.— I should 
be very grateful if anyone could tell me what makes my 
myrtle leaves turn yellow. It has been like this nearly a 
year. It Beems otherwise healthy, and has Just put out 
new wood. In the summer it was placed out-of-doors in a 
sheltered border where it had plenty of sun, and was 
liberally supplied with water. Thinking the earth might 
be poor or sour in the summer, 1 turned the plant out, 
shook off the earth, and gave it fresh earth with some well- 
rotted manure in it. This had no effeot upon the Myrtle, 
either for good or evil. In 1887 it flowered profusely ; In 
1888 it had not a bud.-M. L. 

6423. —Culture of show Auriculas.—My first 
year's experience with show Auriculas has not been a 
sucoees, and 1 should be glad of advice as to culture, pro¬ 
pagation, Ao. ? Last winter I bought a dozen plant*, 
which flowered beautifully in spring. After being re¬ 
potted they were placed in a oold, open frame, where they 
remained until September, when I notloed the heads of 
two had fallen aside, the stems having turned brown and 
soft. The reetof the plants seemed healthy, and were then 
plaoed in a cool greenhouse. Now, however, two or three 
of the planta have a small dark patoh on the stem, Just 
softening a little, and, on attacking one of these with the 
knife, I nad to scoop almost through the stem before the 
disooioured portion was removed. What is this disease, 
its cause, prevention, or oure ? All my plants have grown 
less Instead of bigger.— Novice. 

6424. —Gas extinguished by wind.— Gan anyone 
kindly advise me as to a gas burning ring, whloh I use for 
a boiler in my fernery, which acts admirably in oa\m 
weather, giving no smell or fumes, and keeping up a tem¬ 
perature of 65 degs., but at little expense ; but with any 
wind the flame is immediately extinguished ? It has ample 
ventilation below it, and I have tried every length of the 
pipe up to SO feet, straight or with from one to five elbows, 
but without success. I could take the flue-pipe into a 
chimney whioh never Bmokes down, but am somewhat 
afraid of soot. Would this be a certain oure ? I have also 
tried several forms of oowl. The gas people are not able 
to suggest a remedy.—E. W. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

6894.— Plants In an attic.—1 have a book attic in 
my house, 5 yards by 4 yards, facing the south, with a 
large sloping window or light in the oentre or the roof— 
lowest part nearly 2 yards from the floor. As I now write 
(8 p.m.), the thermometer Is at 60 degs., with window 
open to top and a draught right through to front, also wide 
open. I have for three years tried to keep plants on a 
platform in the form of steps, table, and frame, but with 
very little euooeaa. Geraniums and Fuchsias grow up 
long and spindly, and not at all nioe ; this year they have 
not flowered at all. I am thinking of throwing out the 
whole lot, and should like to know what to put in their 
places. The attic is entirely devoted to plants. I can 
raise nearly anything from seed, and have at present a 
Lemon-plant, 3 years old, one yard high, a Grape-Vine 
two yards long, a Plum, and a Fig, all seedlings, which I 
should like to know how to fruit. I have also a Marfahal 
Niel Rose, bought last season; it has grown considerably, 
but not flowered. Is it possible to bloom it in such 
a place, or what should I do with it? The only plante I 
have in it worth looking at are three Fairy Roses, bought 
this season—Suooess—which I saw advertised in your 
paper, and whloh are blooming nicely. 1 should be thank¬ 
ful to anyone who would tell me what plants to buy to 
have a nice show; of course, they must be oheap also. 
The plaoe is not heated in any way, nor oould it be safely. 
The seedlings I have named are left in all the winter, and 
taki no harm; in fact, the Lemon barely loses a leaf. Are 
there any Roees I could grow in suoh a place, or what else, 
always bearing in mind I am what one oalls a novice, and 
know very little about plants ? Any advioe given will be 
thankfully reoeived and attended to by—J. H., Bradford. 


To the following queried brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
anstoers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

6425 —Definition of a stove-house (E. W.).— 
This term, in a gardening sense, is always applied to a 
glazed structure in whioh a sufficient amount of heating 
power Is provided to ensure the healthy growth of plants 
from the hot oountrlee of the world, and not to any 
particular method of heating it. 

6426. — Soil and temperature for Cape plants 
(H .).—Sandy loam, well drained, will suit the plants in 
question. Greenhouses do not have artificial heat applied 
in summer as a rule, and you will require to apply heat 
more than is sufficient to keep froet out In winter. 
Reoolleot the Cape of Good Hope is wanner than England. 
—Mi B. 

6427. — Green-fly on Chrysanthemums (T. 0. M.) 
—The probable cause of the Chrysanthemums being so 
lnfestea with green-fly is that they have been allowed 
to become dry at the roots, and have been kept in 
too warm and close an atmosphere. They should have 
been fumigated two or three times with Tobaeoo as soon 
as any of the green-fly was observed, and the blossoms 
would have been saved. 

6128 — Stephanotls leaves turning 1 yellow 
(A. Z .)—The cause of the leaves withering and turning 
yellow, like the specimens sent, is no doubtowing to a low 
temperature in the greenhouse. The plant has only 
recently, it appears, been planted out, and has not had 
lime to become established, and the Stephanotls, being 
naturally a stove plant (although sometimes doing well in 
a greenhouse), would almost certainly lose some of its 
leaves at this season when in a rather low temperature. 


6429. — Insects eating Chrysanthemum and 
Cineraria leaves (T. H. t and A. E. T., and H. S. S.). 
—In these three cases the oomplaint is from one and the 
same cause—viz., the leaves are eaten by the grub of the 
Marguerite-Daisy-fly (Phytomyzaaffinis), upon the destruc¬ 
tion of which there are two notes in Gardening, Dec. 8th, 
page 535. 

6430. — Propagating Daphnes (D. B. P.).—We 
presume reference is here made to the Daphne Mezereum, 
the shrubby kind, which flowers on the hare wood, and 
which is propagated by sowing the berries as soon as ripe 
in the open air. The little D. cueorum is best propagated 
by means of outtings taken off in autumn, or by layering 
in spring. 

6481.— Propagating the Copper Beech (J - . D. F.% 
—This is grafted on the common kind in February or 
March by the ordinary method of whip-grafting. It may also 
be increased by means of seed, but then it does not always 
come true. Cuttings inserted in a shady border in October 
will some of them strike, but they do not grow so strongly 
as grafted plants. 

6432. — Potting oft Pelargonium cuttings 
(A. E. (?.).—We presume you mean in this case Zonal, or 
bedding, Pelargoniums. If you have a oomfortahly-warm 

S enhouae pot the rooted outtings off singly in February; 

y will then have time to become One strong plants 
before bedding out time. Do not over-water after repotting, 
or they will run too muoh to leaf. 


6433.— Orchids and other plante (J. F., New- 
castle-on-Tyne ).—I know the neighbourhood, although I 
have not the pleasure of knowing “ J. F.” Your tempera¬ 
tures are high enough to grow Orohids, and there is little 
doubt but you oould if you try. I shall be glad to give 
you all the information possible, but I first want to know 
what are the other plants you have in your houses. 
Names of dealers will be found in the advertisement 
columns. 

6134.— Nerine Fothergllli (Amateur ).—'This should 
be potted in a sandy oompoet of two parts fibrous loam and 
one part of leaf-mould, taking care that the drainage is 
perfect. If the plant in question is wellrooted shift in 
April, but if the soil looks sour and olose shake it all away 
and repot. Water carefully for a time afterwards, but 
freely in summer when the plant Is in active growth. 
Winter in a oool greenhouse, watering just enough to keep 
the foliage fresh. 

0*35.—Slugs amongst Orchids (M. D .).—>This 
enquirer asks what is the best way of getting rid of slugs 
amongst Orohids. I have found careful search for them with 
a lighted candle to be the best remedy; they may also be 
trapped with bran. I do not like wet sand for standing 
the pots upon. Your temperature will suit Cypripedium 
iniigne, if you place it in the sun, and I should think your 
two Onoldiums also. O. papilio, however, would like 
more heat if you flod it possible to give it.—M. B. 

6436. -Grapes In a greenhouse (James Grundy ). 
—The best Grapes to grow in your greenhouse would be 
Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling, or Royal Musoa- 
dine. These kinds are of easy culture, fruit freely, and 
are of good flavour. Heat the house with a saddle boiler 
and hot-water pipes. A flow and return 4-inoh pipe on 
each side of a house of the dimensions named will be suffi¬ 
cient as long as forcing is not attempted. It will be by 
far the cheapest plan in the end to get a competent hot- 
water fitter to set the boiler and arrange the pipes for you, 
as you say you are quite ignorant of suoh work. 

0187.—A Dendroblum In winter (Blackbrook).— 
Your Dendrobium should be kept quite dry during the 
winter, and in a comparatively oool place, but not oold; 
the brown scale-shaped substanoes at the bate arc the 
growths for next year. By keeping the plant cool and 
dry you will retard them until the days get longer and the 
sun more power. 8hould, however, the growths still pro¬ 
gress give warmth and water, and encourage them as 
much as possible. I am afraid you have continued water¬ 
ing this plant long after the bulbs were mature, *Dd, with 
the warm autumn we have had, this has induoed it to 
begin to grow again too early. If your plant shows flower 
spikes from the top of the bulbs, or from between the 
leaves, remove it Into a warmer position, and water 
oarefully.—M. B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that see 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as toe have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the Arst number issued after they are re- 
, oeived. 

J. O. IF.—Refer to an article on Tree Pseonles in Garden- 

ing, Deoember 8th, page 529 - James Watson Bishop.— 

It is not an unusual thing for the Pyrus japonic* to pro¬ 
duoe fruit as yours has done. Revolver.— We cannot 

insert a query whloh, if answered, would be a free adver¬ 
tisement.-Taurus.—Apply to the publisher of The 

Garden at this office.- Earwig and Toadstool.—Amply 

to a dealer in garden and farm implement*.- T. B. S .— 

If you will send some of the affected Chrysanthemum 
flowers we will endeavour to tell you what is the matter 

with them.- A. P. B.— How oan we possibly tell you 

where to find a pamphlet whioh you borrowed and lost, 

and whioh we have never before heard of ?-The 

Caaoarae are stove evergreens, and not hardy plants.- 

T. B. Wood and Erica.— Apply to T. 8. Ware, Hale Farm 

Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N.- F. Norris. —The 

bulbs named should all do well in the open ground.- 

Scotland.— Do not let the artifloial temperature of the con¬ 
servatory exceed 58 degs. by day in the winter.- 

W. S. B.— Consult our advertising columns.- A. E. T. — 

Send speoimens of the worms, and then we can tell you 

what to do.- M. E. IT.—The deposit left on the surface 

of the soil by the artifloial manure will dieappear after 

watering on it for a few times.-.Reader.—Apply to 

Messrs. J. W. Draper A Sons, Salesmen, CovenLgarden 

Market, London, W.C.- Stirlingshire. — Consult our 

advertising columns. Day Gardener.— Apply to some¬ 
one who advertises Ferns forsale. Nemo.—Please repeat 

query about Vines; In Its present form we do not unaer- 
stand it. 

Original from 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 
We have to thank our readers for so fully 
entering into this competition ; the decisions 
as to which have taken much time. The 
result of the competition is as follows : 

First Prize of Seven Guineas to the Earl 
of Annesley, Castlewellan , Co. Down , for a 
large number of well-chosen, admirably- 
photographed, and interesting garden sub¬ 
jects, some very remarkable. Undoubtedly 
the best collection sent to us. 

Second prize of Four Guineas.— Mr. Mason 
Good\ Winchfield, Hants. Pretty garden 
plants and country houses. Photographs 
well and tastefully done. 

Third Prize of Three Guineas.— Mr. 
Robert Murray , 13 , Windsor-terrace^ Ply - 
mouth , for beautiful photographs of fine old 
Devonshire gardens and country houses. 
Oak-trees in Mount-Edgcumbe, and other 
photographs showing well the beauty of the 
country near. 

Extra prize of Two and a-half Guineas to 
the Rev. J. A. Lloyd\ Broad Hinton 
Vicarage , Swindon , Wilts , for nice tender 
photographs of garden flowers, plants, and 
cottages. 

Extra prize of Two Guineas to Mr. 
R. A. Bradley , Field Head\ Alderley Edge , 
Cheshire , for a large number of photographs, 
including some of good garden plants and 
country houses. 

Extra prize of Two Guineas to Mr. T. C. 
March , 35 , Chapel-street , Belgravt-square y 
London. Beautiful photographs of varied 
forms of floral table decorations, some of 
them rather formal in arrangement, but all 
admirably photographed. 

Prises are also awarded to the following 
competitors for each photograph chosen for en¬ 
graving out of lota other than the principal 
winning ones:— 

Mr. W. Thompson, 78, Turf-lane, Hollinwood, 
near Oldham. Three excellent photographs of 
two cottages and a fine Walnut-tree in a country 
lane. 

Mr. B. Warner, Inwood, Henstridge. Photo¬ 
graphs of fine plants of Vinca rosea, Ciasus dis¬ 
color. and Allamanda Hendersoni. 

Mrs. Ernest Crossfield, Baycliffe, Lymm. 
Three very good photographs of Olearia Haasti, 
Paasiflora princeps, and Cietus florentinus. 

Commander Walters, R.N., 13, Cromwell- 
road, West Brighton. Three good photographs 
of Magnolias, Daaylirion acrotriohum, and Croton 
Warren i. 

Mr. Alliater Murray, Durie, Leven, Fife. 
Three good photographs of Balcaskie House, a 
vase of cut Sweet Peas, and view of Balfour 
House. 

Major Arthur Terry, Burvale. Three excel¬ 
lent photographs of White Passion-flowers, a 
Hop arbour, and a fine Sunflower. 

Mr. T. N. Green, Milton Park, Peterboro’. 
Two views in pleasure grounds in Milton Park, 
and Weigela Van Houttei. 

Mr. V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry, N.B. 
Two beautiful photographs of Chrysanthemum 
Madame Desgrange and a spray of Hawthorn. 

Mr. W. G. Burston, Kinnerton, Chester. 
A branoh of Dumelow’s seedling (Wellington) 
Apple and a fine specimen of Acer negundo 
variegatum. 

Miss Dryden, Canons Ashby, Byfield, North¬ 
amptonshire. The garden at Canons Ashby and 
Eydon Hall, Notts. 

Mr. Vesey C. Nash. Glenview, Upton, Cork. 
Hanging-basket filled with Campanula, and 
wall of a greenhouse covered with creeping 
plants. 

Mr. Percy C. Groves, Portland-street, Wor¬ 
cester. Beautiful photographs of Pteris and an 
excellent group of Roses. 

Mr. James D. Cox, Woodford, Broughty 
Ferry, N.B. An Orchid Cattleya Trianas and a 
fine specimen of the Silver Fir at Roseneath. 

Mr. F. Skinner, High-street, Tenterden. A 
large Ash-tree and a very fine specimen of 
Adiantum Farley ense. 

Mr. W. Norman Blake, 74, Mid lan d-road, 
Bedford. Two sorts ofJPqtatoee perfectly shown. 

Digitized by VjQOSlC 


Mr. O. M. Stevenson, Sherwood, Scotston-1 relation to the colour of the flowers; a crowd 


hill, near Glasgow. Cut trusses of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums and cut Carnations and Picotees. 

Mr. D. Buchanan, Lambton-gardens, Fence- 
houses, Durham. Pancratium fragrans and a 
fine bunch of Canon Hall Muscat Grape. 

Mr. G. Tallents, Coddinton House, Newark, 
Notts. A Cheshunt Hybrid Rose on house and 
white Gladiolus. 

Mr. G. P. Piper, Ferndale, Pennsylvania, 
Exeter. Ferns in consevatory and house-porch 
covered with Clematis and Jasmine. 

Mrs. Hewitt, Devoke Lodge, Walton-on- 
Thames. Thrumpton, Kegworth, Derby. View 
of the house ana garden, and another view of 
the same from the banks of the Trent. 

Miss Gaia ford. Offing ton, Worthing. An old 
cottage at Lancing, Sussex, and well-grown 
Marguerites. 

Mr. Alwyne Scrase Dickens, Coolhurst, 
Horsham. Gordons anomala and Deutzia 
scabra. 

Mrs. Edmund Kerrison, Pembroke Lodge, 
Camberley, Surrey. A winter bouquet of dried 
Grasses. 

Mr. S. Fowler Jones, Quarry Bank, Malton. 
Cawdor Castle and gardens. 

Mr. Joseph Raines, Oakville, Westerfield- 
road, Ipswich. Fuchsia on a wall. 

Mr. G. Ross Galloway, Monaliadh, Inver¬ 
ness. Hydrangea. 

Dr. Thornton Perkins, Warwick. Maranta 
Zebrina grouped with other plants. 

Mr. M. C. J. Harris, Axminster, Devon. 
Clematis and Jasmine on a thatched cottage. 

Mrs. E. Quare, Honington House, Matching- 
green, Harlow, Essex. A group of greenhouse 
plants in flower. 

Mr. Watkins, 33, Taff street, Ferndale, near 
Pontypridd. Begonia Weltoniensis grown in a 
window. 

Mr. Isaac Milsom, Claydon-park, Winslow, 
Bucks. * Catalpa tree in flower. 

Mr. Thomas Pimlott, Whirley-road, Maccles¬ 
field. A fine climbing Rose in flower. 

Mr. T. Stokoe, Clare, Suffolk. Sandringham 
House and Cardens. 

Mr. John L. Robinson, 198, Great Brunswick- 
street, Dublin. Haddon Hall from the terrace. 

Mr. George Randall, Chudleigh House, Strat¬ 
ford House, Stratford-on-Avon. Flowers on a 
house. 

MissNutcombe Gould, Knowle, Bovey Tracey, 
South Devon. Fine specimen of Pinus insignia. 

Mr. Walter Laidlaw, Jedburgh Abbey 
Gardens, Jedburgh, N.B. Arum Dracunculus. 

Miss A. Newman, Burton Latimer Rectory, 
Kettering. Old standard Heliotrope at Finedon 
Hall. 

Mr. ThomasSmail, 16, High-streeb, Jedburgh, 
N.B. Charming window garden over shop. 

Captain Beckett, Avondel, Hollington Park, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. Fruit-bearing branch of 
Beurre d’Amanlis Pear. 

Mrs. S. Ward, Brewery House, Haverhill, 
Suffolk. Maiden-hair Fern growing outside a 
porous jar. 

Miss Bateman, Esther Cottage, Ponder's End, 
Middlesex. Hare’s-foot Fom (Davallia Mariesi 
elegans) in a room. 

Miss F. E. Pope, Combe Down, South Devon. 
Fruit-bearing branch of Lord Suffield Apple. 

Mr. George Ingram, Ascot, Berks. A 
picturesque keeper’s cottage. 

In all 50 prizes to ladies and gentlemen have 
been awarded, and were posted to those above- 
mentioned on Monday last. 

We have to thank Mr. James Pulham, of 
Broxbourne, for kindly sending us a large collec¬ 
tion of photographs of some of the many admirable 
artificial rock-gardens he has made. The photo¬ 
graphs, however, are not so good as his work, 
nor is the planting of the rock-gardens always 
done with good taste afterwards. Upon that 
almost wholly depends the good or bad effect of 
such work. 

Failures, — We examined carefully (and 
more than once) every set reoeived. so that no 
one of merit should be passed over. The causes 
of failure are most frequently that some of the 
photographs are so over-exposed that they come 
out as black as jet. Other causes are : The want of 
simple natural ways of arranging cut-flowers. 
The complex bundles generally seen look worse 
in a photograph than they actually are. The 
backgrounds, too, are not always considered in 


of so-called “ artistic ” objects around is fatal, 
as is the flower-jar all set over with a 
pattern. The common hard geometrical garden 
is never so shocking as when photographed. 
To engrave some of these would be the severest 
comment that could be made on the style. 
In printing and toning many fail. In many of 
the photographs of the interiors of greenhouses. 
Orchid-houses, Ac., the groups of plants selected 
for illustration are so crowded together as to 
render it impossible to distinguish one kind 
from another. In the case of Grape-Vines and 
fruit-bearing branches and trees of Apples, 
Pears, and Plums, the fruit is taken much too 
small, and, therefore, cannot be recognised 
accurately. Very common things now and then 
are a cause of failure, as Lilium auratum, which 
has been so often done. On the other hand, 
some beautiful common things are never dono 
well—as an Apple, Pear, or Thorn-tree, and 
many wild flowers. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

6316.— Breed of geese. — The goose 
belongs to the breed known as Sebastopol geese. 
Its peculiarity consists in the extraordinary 
elongation of the back, wing, and body feathers, 
which in good specimens trail to the ground, 
the web being non-adhesive, giving a silky 
appearance to the birds. The birds are hardy 
ana ornamental, but are not largely kept, prob¬ 
ably owing to their small size. The plumage, 
as a rule, is pure white ; but sometimes patches 
of pale-grey or brown are present. They roam 
less than most varieties, and are very suitable, 
owing to their gentle disposition, for small pieces 
of water, as they never take to the wing, and 
agree well with their smaller companions. (( Mr. 
Littledale” will probably meet with a mate for 
his goose by advertising. If he buys direct 
from a dealer he will have to pay a high price— 
perhaps a pound or thirty shillings. From a 
breeder the gander would be had for less money. 
—Doulting. 

NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—5. Bowers.—We cannot name 

Chrysanthemums.- A. M. Croft .—Specimen shrivelled 

up.- Jas. Morris.— Briza minor.- B. Muscroft.—l and 

2, Shrivelled up ; 3, Adt&nium ouneatum ; 4, Pteris cretioa. 

- Mrs. Henry St. George. — Common Spindle-tree 

(Euonymus europnus).- Campion.—1, Ficus repens; 2, 

Specimen insufficient.- H. Sharp.— Winter Heliotrope 

(Nardoema (Tuesilago) fragrans). 

Names Of fruit.— W. Martin.—Pen, Z£pherin Qr6 

jroire.- F. Clark.—Penn: 23, Fondante d’Automne ; 29* 

Not reoognieed; 82, Duoheese d’AugoulOme —George 
Cole.— Pear; 1, Beurrd Ranee ; Apples: 2, Bad specimen; 
not recognised; 8, Bedfordshire Foundling; 4, Goldesi 
Pippin. 

Catalogue received. —List 0 / Chrysanthemums ; 
H. J. Ponting, The Gardens, Wood Norton Hall, East 
Dereham, Norfolk. 

**Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Parts.— 
Price bd .; poet free, Id. 

“ The Garden " Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable fat reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price Is. 6 d.; post free , Is. 9d. 

"Farm and Home” Monthly Parts. — This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd .; post free, 7 <L 

“ Hardy Flowers. ”—Giving descriptions of upwards 
Of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, die. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. Bd. 

“ The Garden Annual and Directory ” for 1889 
contains a Complete List of Gentlemen's Seats, their 
Names and Gardeners ; List of the Nursery Trade, with 
a new List of the American Trade. Price Is.; post free. 
Is. Bd. 

London: 87, 8outhampton-etreet, Strand, W.C. 


A very choice and varied assortment of Greenhouse, Conserva¬ 
tory, Store specimen and Tropical Plants, Prims, Fens, 
Ac. including Azaleas, Camellias, Daphnes, Lapagerias. 
Euchwris. Hoyaa Pot Roses, several thou*-ana pots of 
Primulas, Cinerarias. Olyclameos, and herbaceous • al- 
cenlarias, Liliuma. including auratum, and bedding-out 
plants generally; garden tools, outdoor effects, Ac. 

MESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY will include the 

above in their SALE by AUCTION at Mitcham Hall, 
Mitcham, on Friday, December 14, at Twelve o'clock. 

0»tal»»g»e* to he had at 29, St. Janus's str-et, S.W. _ 

AURICULAS. 

A splendid lot of choice, mixed varieties. Plant now to 
ensure an abundance of flowers in spring, la per dosen, 85 
for la 9d., 50 for 3a Sd. Larger plants 2s. per dozen. 

W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, SALE. 
TARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, Double or 
•LI single, 130, Is. 6d.: 1,000, 9a Daffodil Bulba 120, la 3d.: 
1,000, 7a Mixed Crocuses, in various oolours, 100, la 6d. 
500, 6a Polyanthus-Narcissus Bulba yellow, 8 doa la 6d 
carriage palcL-J. HARRISON JWside, Kendal 
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Apple end FeaMreee 
from seed andeuttinfs, 

raising.561 

Appier, standard, for 

Britain.581 

Apple - trees from cot- 
*iDgs,etrlk inland rais¬ 
ing P a radii stooks .. 861 

Aralia Sleboldi .. ..859 

Asparagus, transplant¬ 
ing .865 

Aorioulas, show, culture 

of.658 

Azaleas and Camellias, 
treatment of . 860 

Bean, French, Osborn's 
early forcing .. .. 555 

Bees.565 

Begonias, t reatment of.. 596 

Begonias, tuberous, win¬ 
tering .960 

Bsgonie, tuberous, an 
amateur's experience 

ofth.856 

Birds .586 


Bulbs and roots after 


__ - 559 

Bulbs, guano-water for 668 
Bulbe. protecting .. .. 556 

Camellias.552 

Celery, pithy .. .. 665 

Chrysanthemum cut¬ 
tings, striking .. .. 551 

Chrysanthemum cut¬ 
ting*, treatment of .. 551 
Chrysanthemums after 
flowering .. 551 

Chrysanthemums from 

suckers.661 

Chrysanthemum sport, a 551 
Chrysanthemums, white 551 
Clematis, treatment of a 559 
Oupreesus Laweoniana 
erects vlrides .. .. 551 

Currant, black, bashes, 

pruning.562 

Currant, black, trees, 
pruning younk-. 561 

Daffodils and Narcissi 
from seed .. .. 553 
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Daisies, MlcJhadmts, or 
Star-worts, planting.. 563 
Danhne.the white Indian 
(Daphne indlca alba).. 559 
Fig-tree, potting a .. 563 
Fruit garden .. 552 

Fruit atones, split .. 533 
Fruit trees for a shady 

wall .562 

Fruit-trees, Grass under 561 
Fruit-trees, manuring .. 660 
Fruit-trees, planting .. 562 
Gas extinguished by 

wind .561 

Grapes, Black Hamburgh 
and Groa Oolman .. 562 
Grapesfor an eariy vinery 5^1 
Grapes for small gardens 869 
Grapes, mildew on .. 562 
Grape, while, for a oool 


Greenhouse ..352 

Hyacinth bulbs splitting 650 
Hydrangeas, white, pro¬ 
pagating .560 
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Ixlaa rot flowering 
Laurustinns, cuttings of 
Lilium auratum for a 
show.. 

Lily,the Amason (Bucha- 
ria amasont'a) 

Lore In a Hist (Nigell* 
damascene) .. .. 

Marguerite, the Bine 
(Agathma omleetl*) .. 
Mushroom bed .» 


growing. 

Narcissus, early.. 
Narcissus poetioUa 
Oncidium Concolor 
Orange - tree, cutting 

down an. 

Orchid flower-holders .. 
Orchids, amateurs' 
Orchids in a greenhouse 
Outdoor garden .. 
Palms (Kenti as), useful, 
for room and table de¬ 
coration . 


Passion-flower, miring a 
Pear-tree, unfruitful .. 
Pelargoniums „ .. 652 

Pelargoniums, feWfly- 
potted .v .. .. 552 

Pepuroasia arifolia ergy- 
rsa.. •, 568 

Pinks, border .... .. 65? 
Pits and frames, oold .. 6i9 
Plant, climbing, for a 
warm Well .. .. 5*3 

Plant lore, unedentiflo.. 651 
Plants creeping for an 
unhealed greenhouse 651 
Plants, flne-foliaged, for 
Cdjl bouses ..587 

Plum, Black Diamond., 533 
Polnsettias, dwarf, cul- ... 

ture of.557 

Potatoes, mafcuih for .. 555 
Poultry and rati bits .. 336 
Primula,' bid double 

white .558 

Questions and answers.. 564 
BoaeHomdre .. .. 514 
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Roses, Striking, from 

efuttings.68S 

Rose-tree in a barrel, - 
growing a ..Bit 

Tomato and Fbaeh-bonset .. 

building a .. .. Kl 

Town garden, work in the 552 
Trees and shrubs, prun- _ . 

ing .551 

Tropeoolums in winter .. 858 
Vallota purpurea (Scar- 
borough Lily) .. ..559 

Vegetable garden .. 651 

Vegetable seeds for a . . 
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Vines, newly *• planted, 
tf datment of .. .. 563 

Vine, spurs on old .. 583 
Vino treatment of a .. 561 
Violets in frames .. 556 

Week’s work, the coming 552 
Whitewash, making .. 554 


PRUNING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
What are the main objects that should be 
aimed at in pruning trees and shrubs ? Surely 
one of them should be to secure a symmetrica 
bead by lopping off straggling and irregular 
boughs or branches, clearing away some of the 
•hoots when they are too thick in the top of the 
tree, and removing all dead wood and unhealthy 
growths. The other day I saw a gardener 
pruning a luxuriant youog specimen of the 
•ingle crimson Thorn, and in order to accom¬ 
plish his purpose he climbed upon a pair of 
•tepe, and with strong shears cut the head 
•closely all round, much in the same way as the 
wool is shorn off a sheep. I regret to state this 
'is done annually, with the result that the head 
of the tree is now a dense mass of branches, and 
very few flowers are produced upon it. I dare¬ 
say the occupier of the villa residence wonders 
why his tree does not blossom so well as that of 
bis neighbour, which is treated differently, but 
be appears to be very slow in discerning the 
real reason. Here is a conspicuous example of 
bow not to do it. Another object to be sought 
In pruning is to develop a handsome and healthy 
main trunk, which will foim branches only 
*t a given height from the ground. It is not an 
uncommon sight, and especially so in the case 
of suburban villa residences, to witness trees 
planted so dose together that they injure and 
spoil each other. The same thing can be 
observed in thickly planted woods. Nature 
bas her own way of proceeding in such a case, 
ond gradually denudes the BtemB of the trees of 
their lower branches. It is obvious that when 
trees and shrubs are planted so close together, 
*nd more especially in the case of trees, that 
there is a lack of air and deficiency of light, and 
there is also the mechanical action of friction of 
the boughs one against the other, and these, 
added to the natural tendency of the sap to 
flow upwards, cause the destruction of all but 
the lower limbe of trees. 

When suburban villa gardens are first planted, 
trees and shrubs are put in thickly together in 
order to give the grounds a furnished appear¬ 
ance as quickly as possible, and as they approach 
maturity, no attention is paid to thinning, and 
they become overcrowded. I find a general 
reluctance to thin out trees that are once 
planted, however much they may be destroying 
each other by their close contiguity. 

In the case of a tall ornamental tree, a hand¬ 
some and healthy trunk is one of its ohief 
glories, and this desirable quality should be 
developed as far as the gardener or forester can 
direct it. The lopping off of lateral branches 
depends a good deal upon the extent of lateral 
space which some of them can occupy, and the 
Aspect it is wished that they should present. A 

S mmetrical shape is also highly desirable, and 
is can be attained to a great extent by lopping 
off straggling boughs and branches, clearing out 
some oi the shoots that grow inside the head 
where they arotoo numerous, and cutting away 
all unhealthy, irregular, and dead growths, &o. 
A modern writer has said: “ If you want 
bushes, not trees, do not prune. If you want 
trees, not boshes, let them be trained to a 
single stem." This remark applies, however, 
bww to deolducuis trees (ban to o miierous 
Jduto, ^ of - 


out 


lateral branches from the lowest parts of the 
etem, and are thus feathered to the ground, 
without throwing up more than one main trunk. 
But deciduous trees, especially when they have 
sufficient room, frequently throw up two or 
three etems, which rival each other, or strong 
shoots from the lower part of the stem, which 
become large branches in time. If the rival 
stems are not all excised bat one, smd If the 
branches springing low from the stem are not 
lopped off, no tree will then be formed, but Only 
a large bush. In pruning a tree, if the removal 
of a branch is necessary, it should be cut away 
close to the trunk, and then the bark will Boon 
“ callus ” over and cover the scar. In forest- 
pruning it is held that a branch should be 
amputated at a foot or more from the trunk, or 
else the excision will cause knots in the limber. 
However this may be as applied to forestry) it 
cannot apply to the pruning of ornamental 
trees, for nothing can be uglier than these 
4 ‘snags,” as such projecting old stumps are 
called. The proper time to prune trees is be¬ 
tween the cessation of their growth in autumn 
and the movement of their sap in spring. D. 


6329.—Oupreesus Laweoniana erecta YlrMts. 
—1 would not trouble to put them into pots if they have to 
be planted again in February. They may he planted in any 
oorner, where they are not expoeed to high winds, until it 
is time to plant them out in a permanent position.— 


6374.— Cuttings of Laurustinus.— Laurustinus are 
best layered, though outtings will root if planted under a 
handlight and kept oloee. The beet time to root all ever¬ 
greens Is in September.—E. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


TREATMENT OF CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CUTTINGS. 

Thosb who have their Chrysanthemum outtings 
now in oold frames, under hand-lights in cool 
houses, or on the shelves of the greenhouse, or 
wherever circumstances admit, will need to 
I give them every possible attention. Where the 
pots are standing in cold frames, much care 
is necessary to keep the cuttings free from 
damp during dull, cloudy weather, and very 
little water will be required—just enough, in 
fact, to prevent the outtings flagging. Admit 
a little air to the frame to dry up 
condensed moisture by tilting the lights at 
the top for an hour each morning, and then 
shutting them up for the day. Cover up the 
frame securely for the night in case of frost. 
The outtings pricked out into the soil in the 
frame will scarcely require any water until well 
rooted, aa the soil is not so liable to become 
dry as when in pots. The h$tnd lights placed 
over those cuttings in a cool bouse should be 
removed every morning for. an hour to dry 
up superfluous moisture which condenses upon 
the glass. Wipe the glass dry again in the 
evening with a sponge, aa neglect in this matter 
often causes the outtings to damp off. It some¬ 
times happens that slugs or caterpillars eat the 
cuttings. The points are generally first 
attacked, and as the pests are almost sure to 
visit the same place the second night, they are 
easily caught and destroyed if looked for after 
dark. Old roots or stools of Pompon and decora¬ 
tive and single varieties that are kept to supply 
outtiqgg during January tor grotring as buln 
specimens will have to be examine# & see that 


the young growths are not becoming weak 
by overcrowding. Where danger of this exists, 
recourse must be had to thinning the shoots so 
that those remaining are sturdy and likely to 
produce stooky plants. K» 

Ckryeanthemuxtts from eUckoffc. - * 
The easiest as well aa the surest way of propa¬ 
gating Chrysanthemums is by pulling the stools 
to pieces. The suckers that compose them have 
generally some roots, and they consequently 
make plants more quickly than cuttings. That 
this mode of propagation is not general is simply 
due to a wide-spread notion that suckers do not 
make such good plants as cuttings. I should 
like to know if any of yottr tfeadtets Who haVfl 
made a special feature of the Chrysanthemum 
can say for certain that snoh is the case. When 
I have propagated plants in this way I have 
seen no difference in the quantity and quality of 
the blooms. The year before last I propagated 
nearly all my stock from suckers, and I never 
had such a atrotag lot of plants. It is iftudn 
easier topull a plant to pieces and pot off the 
rooted offtets than to take cuttings that have to 
be carefully tended for some time.—C. 

6383.—Whit© Chrysanthemums.—Six 
early-flowering : Mdme. C. Desgrange, Nanum, 
Blanche Prdoooe, La Yierge, Lady Selborne, and 
Mrs. Cullingford. Eighteen mid-season : Elaine, 
Mdlle. Laoroix, Avalanche, Mrs. F. Percy, Mrs. 
J. Wright, Mdme. Louise Leroy, and Mdlle. 
Monlis, or Mrs. J. Mahood (Japanese) j Mrs. 
Randle, Beverley, White Venus, Globe White, 
and Empress of India (incurved); Fleur de 
Marie, aud Lady Margaret (large Anemone)) 
Mdme. Sentir (Pompon Anemone); Mdme. 
Marthe and Purity (Pompons); and Marabout 
(fimbriated). Six late-flowering : Princess Teck 
(incurved); Fair Maid of Guernsey and Ethel 
(Japanese); Bonle de Neige (reflexed); Snow* 
drop (Pompon) j and Virginale (Pompon 
Anemone). I find I have now omitted one 
variety I like very much for cutting—its ooloqr 
is so very pure—and that is Scpur Melanie, a 
hybrid (reflexed) Pompon, flowering in October. 
—B. C. R. 


6331.—Chrysanthemums after flower¬ 
ing*.—No good grower would dream of placing 
his Chrysanthemums out-of-doors to be exposed 
to the winter frosts until he had obtained hiq 
cuttings. I am taking off my cuttings now, 
and then at once planting them in small pots 
and placing them in cold frames. They will root 
slowly during winter, and the frames must be 
matted over to protect the cuttings from frosts 
in cold nights. They will also produce roots on 
a shelf in the greenhouse. The old plants may* 
be saved until it is seen that the cuttings are 
safely rooted. Some varieties are shy in pro¬ 
ducing roots; these may be placed on a hotbed, 
in the spring.—J. D. E. 

6388 —Striking Chrysanthemum cuttings.— 
Yes; strong cutting's inserted now, aod stood on a bed of 
ashes, would doubtless beoome rooted before the spring; 
but they will be very muob longer making roots than if you 
oould exolude frost and keep them a little oloee. Cannot 
you put them in a box and lay some sheets of glass over 
them?—B. C. R. 


- Z “ , V.-M 6UU rail OI 

the flower i* the colour of Mrs. Dixon, and the other half 
white, it merely shows it is inclined to produoe another 
Mrs. Dixon. There is no ohanoe of fixing such a sport; it 
bas often ooourred is gardens. I have had it several *inwn. 
m also in the variety Codo Neill. I have bad single flowers 
of TwlMy twity.Uow.—I, D. •"****, 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from December 
22nd to December 29 th. 

Planted cuttings of bush fruits in rows, 1 foot apart, and 
4 inohes apart in the rows. Also several hundred cuttings 
of Manettl and Brier outtings to raise stocks for budding 
dwarf Roses on. The cuttings had been prepared and laid 
in some time, but I had no opportunity of planting them 
before Great care had been taken in cutting out all buds, 
exoept two at the top. When this is done there is not so 
much trouble with suckers hereafter. The cuttings are 
firmly planted, and will be mulohed with a oouple of inohes 
of leaf-mould. Top-dressed beds of Carnations with fresh 
loam. This will be a great help, and will counteract the 
lifting effects of the frost when it oomes. Trained Rasp* 
berries. Top-dressed between the rows with manure, and 
forking it in. I never use the spade among these or any 
fruit-trees or bushes; but as, in the oourse of gathering 
the fruit, the ground gets trampled a good deal, this 
loosening up of the surface is beneficial. Temperature of the 
early Peach-house advanced to 65 degs. at night; blossom- 
buds just showing oolour here and there. Discontinued 
syringing for the present. Temperature of early vinery 
60 degs. at night; buds just breaking into growth. 
Scattered a light top-dressing of loam and manure over 
Cucumber bed In a house, having first watered it with liquid- 
manure. The plants are showing plenty of fruit; in fact, 
too many for this season of the year, and only the best are 
permitted to remain. Stopped young shoots by pinohing 
out the leaders when quite small, giving a tie here ana 
there where necessary. Temperature at night, from 
65 degs. to 70 degs. Planted a number of Tomatoes in boxes 
and placed them on a shelf at the back of a foroing-house. 
Shall train them down the roof. I always have fine, early, 
highly-ooloured fruit from the plants in this position. 
Planted a dozen plants of Safrano Rose against a wall at 
the bock of one of the plant-houses, with the intention of 
covering the wall with them to have plenty of buds for 
cutting in winter and early spring. Potted up from the 
reserve garden a lot of dumps of Lily of the Valley for 
forcing. Most of my Lilies are home-grown ; the bells are 
perhaps not so large as are produced by the best of the 
imported roots, but they aoet nothing, and flower freely. 
By-and-bye, when the London season begins, a hotbed will 
be made up, and the roots, instead of potting, will be 

J ilanted out on the bed, almost close together, and the 
ratne matted up till the crowns have pushed an inoh or so 
on, and then light will be given gradually. Where large 
quantities of flowers are required for the rooms this is an 
economical way of forcing them, as the genial heat of the 
bed starts them at once. Wheeled manure on land in the 
kitohen garden, and ridged it up for early Potatoes. Only 
early and seoond early sorts are grown, as late Potatoes 
oan be better grown in the field I may say our sets are 
all placed in shallow boxes, crown upwards, in a light room 
to develop the central eye, and when the planting season 
oomes round the boxes will be carried to the ground, and 
the sets taken out of the boxes and placed in the trenoh 
without any unnecessary rubbing or shifting. Lifted a few 
more roots of Rhubarb for forcing. I like three or four- 
year-old roots for this purpose better than older ones, and 
oare is taken that the thick, fleshy roots are not injured 
in the process of lifting. Looked over fruit-room to remove 
decaying specimens. These are comparatively few, as the 
fruits were carefully sorted when plaoed on the shelves. 
Glou Morceau Pear is in good condition now. Bergamotte 
de Esperen is just ooming in, somewhat earlier than usual 
this year. Unnailed Figs from walls, and tied the branches 
together with matting. In the event of a severe frost 
Betting in shall place some dry Fern around them. A few 
degrees of frost will not hurt the young wood, but to be on 
the safe side it is best to apply protection when the Bky 
looks dear and the thermometer falls muoh below freezing 
point. There are generally signs which may be easily read 
by the observant when a spell of Bharp frost is at hand. 
Shifted on double-blossomed Cinerarias into larger pots. 
Potted a lot of Gladiolus bulbs for early flowering in the 
conservatory *, the spikes also will be nice for cutting in 
March next. 


Greenhouse, 

Camellias.— Where, as often happens, more heat is 
used in the house that Camellias are kept in during the 
winter than they require, it is necessary to take means to 
prevent the atmosphere getting too dry. If this happens 
it has a tendency to cause the buds to drop off. This fre¬ 
quently ooours after a frost, when the weather is so severe 
as to cause the need for keeping a considerable amount of 
heat in the pipes. When fire-heat to this extent has to be 
used, enough water should be thrown about the floor, and 
especially on the space under the piper. It this is at¬ 
tended to, bul-dropping will be avoided. But, whilst 
taking the necessary means to prevent this mishap, the 
air muBt not be made so moist as to injure other things that 
like to have the atmosphere drier. It is usually the plants 
that have their buds small in the autumn, when the grow¬ 
ing season is over, that shed them in the way described. 
The white varieties, especially the old double white and 
flmbriaium, are generally the most susceptible of injury 
from the cause in question 

Pelargoniums.— Where any of the large-flowered 
varieties of Pelargoniums were kept on blooming until 
late in the summer, and, consequently, were not headed 
down so as to admit of their being shaken out and repotted 
at the usual time, they will not have been in a condition 
for moving into the pots in which they are to flower before 
this time, but it is better not to delay this longer than to 
admit of the new roots getting enough hold of the soil to 
prevent the balls falling to pieoee when turned out of the 
pots they are now in. After suoh an exceptionally wet 
autumn as we have just passed through, It is neoessary to 
see that the soil required for immediate use is not too wet, 
as, if in this state, it will become a dose adhesive mass, to 
which the roots will not take kindly. This is more likely 
to occur with Pelargoniums than other things, aa it is re¬ 
quisite with them to use the potting-lath more freely than 
for most plants. Potting soil that is too wet when taken 
under oover dries slowly ip winter, even when laid thinly 
on the floor of an open shed. To hasten the process, re¬ 
course is sometimes had to drying it on the top of a boiler 
that happens to be at work : but when this course is 
adopted, the surface on.-wJ^ch it is laid rhould not be 
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very hot, or it will make the soil unfit for use. Artificial 
drying, unless it is done very gently, destroys the best 
elements which the soil contains; consequently, when 
potting soil is too wet, it is better to allow more time for 
it to get into the right condition by the slower prooess of 
exposure to the air than to resort to fire-heat. Pots an 
inch, or, at most, two inches, larger than those the plants 
have been in will be large enough. As soon as the potting 
is completed, tie the shoots well out. The best way to 
prooeed in this is to tie a stout piece of bast round the 
pot, just below the rim, and loop the shoots to this, 
securing them evenly all the way round. .If the branches 
have been trained out horizontally when the plants were 
young, they will now bear drawing down so as to rest on 
the rims of the pots. 

Early-potted Pelargoniums.— Plants that were 
moved into their flowering pots six or eight weeks ago, 
will now have made considerable progress in rooting; but 
the water must be used more sparingly for the next two 
months than is necessary for any other kind of soft-wooded 
plants, for though more moisture than is good for thtm 
would not have the effect of causing death in the way that 
would happen with tender-rooted New Holland plants, 
still over-watering affects them in another way by causing 
the leaves to become spotted and unhealthy, after which 
the plants never do well. Small examples that have been 
struck from outtings during the summer should now be 
moved into 6-inch or 6-inch pots ; if they are deficient of 
side shoots the leading points should be pinched out, and 
as soon as the side breaks are long enough they should be 
tied out horizontally. If this is not done early the wood 

K its too hard to bend, in which oase it is not possible to 
y the foundation for well-shaped specimens. The whole 
of the plants should now be stood with their tope not more 
than IS inches from the roof of a light house or pit. Avoid 
crowding them together; it is better to restrict the stook 
to a smaller number than attempt to grow more thAn there 
is room to aooommodate. A temperature of from 40 degs. 
to 46 degs. in the night is best for these and the fanoy 
varieties during the winter. See that the plants are quite 
free from aphides; these parasites are easier to deal with 
now than they will be later on when the increase of solar 
warmth causes them to multiply much faster. 


Amateurs who do not happen to have a separate house 
or pit In whioh to grow Roses have some difficulty in 
obtaining flowers in winter, for though the Tea varieties 
will do in an intermediate temperature amongst other 
plants, they are still not so easily managed in such com¬ 
pany. In houses of this kind the Roses should be stood all 
together at the ooolest end, so that they can reoeive 
especial treatment in syringing, which it is necessary they 
should have once a day. If this is attended to regularly, 
and oare is taken that the water reaches the underside of 
the leaves, there is little danger of their being attaoked by 
red spider, whioh Roses, more than other things, are liable 
to even in the winter. Supposing that the plants have 
been grown in pots for two or three years so that they 
have had time to get large and strong, the first flowers 
they produce will be full sized ; but if means are not taken 
to keep up the strength of the young growth that is in 
course of formation from the time the plants are started, 
and from which the successional crop of bloom is to come, 
the flowers will be small and comparatively few in num¬ 
bers. It is neoessary to impress this upon those who have 
not had much experience in forcing Tea Roses, as the 
quality, as well as the quantity, of flowers that oome in 
succession will always be dependent on the strength of the 
young growth on whioh they are produced. However 
strong the plants are when started in heat they must be 
constantly supplied with manure-water, or have surface 
dressings of some oonoentrated manure. Amongst the 
number of those that I have used there is, as I have before 
said, none better for Roses than Clay’s Fertilizer. There 
Is also less danger of the roots being Injured by it than if 
such manures as guano or sulphate of ammonia are used, 
as they give off all their strength, or nearly so, on the first 
application of water after they are sprinkled on the sur¬ 
face. Where either of these manures are used it is best to 
mix them with finely-sifted loam, in the proportion of 
about seven parts of the loam to one of manure. 

Stove. 

Narcissus poeticus.— Amongst the numerous kinds 
of bulbs that are forced for winter flowering, there are 
few, if any, that give more satisfactory results than the 
Poet's Narcissus. The variety ornatus, whioh is naturally 
an early bloomer, is the best for early work. Some bulbs 
of this variety should now be put in heat; they will stand 
an ordinary stove temperature. If they are well-rooted 
they will move fast; from the time they are placed in heat 
keep them near the light, and let the soil be moderately 
moist. Tiiomas Bainkh. 


Outdoor Gardes. 

The manuring of Rose beds and planting of Roses should 
be pushed forward now as fast as possible, while the 
weather is open and the soil in good working order. In 
planting dwarf Roses, worked either on the Manettl or 
Brier, they should be planted deep enough in the ground 
to bury the stooks. Look closely at the base of the stocks 
and remove any buds visible on the stems, and whioh will, 
in the future, form suckers. It is not unoommon in the 
gardens of amateurs to see Roses where the stock has 
thrown up suokera unperceived, and they have strangled the 
plant budded thereon. Those who bud their own dwarf 
Roses Bhould, when planting stocks, cut out all under¬ 
ground buds. The same thing should also be done when 
making cuttings. All the lower buds of the latter should 
be out dean out, leaving only two or three at the most at 
the upper end of the cuttings. One of these will take the 
lead and form the main stem of the future stock. Push 
forward all Improvements and alterations, suoh as laying 
turf and planting deoiduous trees and shrubs. Prepare 
situations for choice evergreens, such as Rhododendrons, 
Hollies, &c., but do not plant till April. In rich, damp 
soils where worms like to work, if the worms casta are an 
eyesore, they may be banished by putting an inoh of ooal- 
mhm just under the turf when laying it down. Among 
the trees which may be planted to give character to the 
grounds are the Tulip-tree, the Maiden-hair-tree, the Snowy 
Mespilus, Paul’s Double Scarlet Thorn, scarlet Horse- 
Ohestnut, Magnolias (various), scarlet, golden, and purple 
Oaks, purple Beech, and the Canadian Poplar. There are 


! many beautiful trees hot yet taken in hand by the ordinary 
planter that will add muoh to the beauty of the home 
grounds when freely used. Prune and train creepers on 
walls and trellises, exoept Tea and Noisette Roses, which 
should be left till March. Prepare sites for climbing 
Roses by digging in manure freely, and when planting 
work in some fresh loamy soil, unless the natural soil is 
suitable. Little attentions of this nature will give the 
plants a good start. Lay rings of ashes round plants 
which are liable to be eaten by slugs. 

Fruit Garden. 

In planting Apples, or any other fruits. It is Important 
that the varieties should suit the situation and soil, and it 
should be borne in mind that a good, free-bearing kind will 
not take up any more room, or cost more, than a non- 
proliflo variety. Any fairly good soil will grow such kinds 
of Apples as the Codllns, Wellington, Worcester Pear- 
main. Echlinville Seedling, Warner’s King, and Fearn's 
Pippin. The last-named is a profitable Apple to grow as a 
dwarf. The fruits are so highly-coloured ana handsome that 
any quantity will sell. Tne question for the fruit-grower 
of the future is quality rather than quantity, or, rather, 
quality should be the first consideration, and those who 
wish to make a profit of Apple oulture will probably do 
better with early kinds, which oan be sold off the trees. 
Good late fruits are, of course, more valuable, but small 
growers are not always provided with storage room, and, 
as a rule, the late kinds are not suoh free bearers as the 
early ones. In windy districts dwarf trees are likely to 
pay better than the tall ones, and in planting the latter 
there is, under the most favourable droumstanoes, a long 
period of waiting. This is a good season for the renova¬ 
tion of old orchard-trees. There is plenty of work of this 
kind requiring to be done. Very few people think Apple, 
Pear, or Plum-trees require manure, but rich top dressings 
are very neoessary for all trees after their twentieth year, 
if not earlier. In pruning Filberts or Nuts the ohief thing 
to aim at is to seoure a good surfaoe of bushy twigs rather 
than strong growth. After the trees have been got Into 
shape the chief work in pruning will be thinning and 
shortening those branches whioh show a tendency to run 
up too much. The outside borders of the early vinery 
should be protected with something to keep out the rains; 
corrugated iron is cheap and lasting. A foot thick of leaves 
under the covers will keep out frost and retain the natural 
warmth left from the summer. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The two most important questions at this time for the 
vegetable grower are to deepen the soil and expose as much 
of it to the influence of the weather, by trenching or ridg¬ 
ing up, as possible, and to secure a good stook of every¬ 
thing in tne shape of manure. Artificial manures are 
valuable to a certain extent, but any land whioh is kept 
without more substantial manures will certainly fall off In 
the value of the orops It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
find any artificial manure that will, in all distnats, return 
to the land what the crop has taken from it. Light land 
especially must have solid manures, and the better decom¬ 
posed it is at the time of application the more effect it will 
nave. There is no better manure for heavy land than that 
from the stables where the horses are well fed. The 
manure from bullock-sheds, where the beasts have been 
fattened on oil-oake, kept under cover so as not to be 
washed with rains, will grow excellent crops. The manure 
question is a burning one, for on it, and the deepening of 
the soil by cultivation, hangs the value of whatever crop 
is planted. The last season, unlike the one preoeding it. 
has been very favourable for all kinds of vegetables, and 
greens of all kinds have been exceedingly plentiful and 
good. But there will come dry seasons again, when those 
who have the forethought to trench, and make the most of 
their opportunity for securing manures, will have their 
reward. Keep the Mushroom-house about 60 degs.; rather 
let it fall to 65 degs. than rise above 60 degs. The atmos¬ 
phere must be moist and genial. This will be accomplished 
by syringing wallB and damping paths. If the house oan 
be kept warm enough without using fire-heat it will be all 
the better, as the latter, especially if the pipes are raised 
above the floor, dries the atmosphere too much. As soon 
as forced Asparagus shows through the soil take off the 
matB or other coverings, and, in a day or two, ventilate 
just a little, so that the heads of grass may be greened a 
little, and become well flavoured and tender. Make up 
a bed of leaves and manure, and sow with early French 
Horn Carrots. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Plants in pits and frames now require as muoh oare and 
attention in oovering them up safely from frost and keep¬ 
ing them dry as they did only a short time back to venti¬ 
late them sufficiently. Vegetation invariably suffers less 
from frost when in a dry state than if wet, so that every 
effort should be made to keep everything of this nature 
as dry as possible ; and if the rule of never giving water 
at this time of year, excepting on the morning of a bright, 
sunny day, be adhered to, Ml will be dry by nightfall 
(sufficient ventilation being afforded, of course), and no 
harm result. In oasebf a batch of anything not perfectly 
hardy, such as Cinerarias or Calceolarias, becoming frozen 
in the night, do not attempt to thaw them by the applica¬ 
tion of heat, but sprinkle them well with cold water, and 
cover the glass with mats or sacks, so as to keep them in 
total darkness until the next day. Shrubby Caloeolarlas 
will stand, and, to a certain extent, actually'need, more 
moisture than anything else that is not perfectly hardy; 
but even these should be kept on the dry side during 
sharp frost, when grown in an unheated pit (as they 
always should be), and be well matted up on frosty 
nights. Besides the ordinary yellow Golden Gem and 
Aurea floribunda, there are (or used to be) a number of 
shrubby kinds more or less prettily marked with red or 
crimson, of which Sparkler and Sultan may be cited as 
examples. These I should strongly advise amateurs living 
in towns to look out for, for better town plants could not 
be. They are easily grown into handsome specimens, and 
bloom most profusely. The new French hybrids between 
the shrubby and herbaceous sections would also succeed 
well in a smoky atmosphere. Now is a good time to gel 
a supply of Btioks, labels, and propagating boxes made 
for next season’s use. The best size for the latter, I find, 
is about 14 inches by 10 inches, by 2 inches deep—this 
being the regulation market size, in fact; though where 
Zonal Pelargonium outtings are put in boxes it is more 
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convenient to oie larger boxes in every way—deeper and 
heavier as well; bat I always ase pots for Pelargoniums 
myself. Window-boxes should also be repaired, and new 
ones made. In the house, India rubber-plants, Camellias, 
orange trees, and other smooth-leaved plants should have 
their foliage frequently sponged with tepid water. Let 
me again recommend my readers to look oat for nloe little 
plants of the Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria exoelsa) for 
their rooms. There is nothing to surpass them for this 
purpose, and they are now muoh cheaper than they were. 

B. C. R. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BORDER PINKS. 

Tiif.rf. is a group of these that are quite 
distinct from the laced Pinks of the florist, 
and generally much varied in colour, and while 
they are good growers and free bloomers, they 
are also nicely fragrant, which adds to their 
usefulness for cutting purposes. If some strong 
plants are potted up in autumn and wintered 
for a considerable time in a cold frame, they are 
found very useful for giving a supply of flowers 
under glass in spring, but they must be forced 
very gently. They do best in a cold house, and 
brought on into bloom by the help of solar heat 
only. The group of varieties consists of Alice 
Lee, creamy-white, a neat and compact grower ; 
Ascot, Boft fleshy-pink; Anne Boleyn, deep- 
rose, with dark centre ; Clove Pink, deep-rose, 
the flowers deeply fringed; Derby Day, deep- 
pink, laced with purple ; Early Blush, a pretty 
pink self, very hardy ; Emerald, a deep, bright 
laced variety; Fimbriata alba and its large 
variety major, both very hardy, and excellent 
for cutting ; Lord Lyon, deep rosy-purple with 
darker lacing, a very fine and pleasing variety ; 
Mary Auberton, rich ruby-red, also finely laced ; 
Mrs. Moore, white, laced with light purple ; 
Mrs. Sinkins, large pure-white, very hardy, and 
remarkably free ; Paddington, rea, with dark 
centre and fringed edges ; Snowdon, a late 
white variety, large flowers, and very free; 
Stephanie, pure white, the centre rosy-lake; 
Rose Perfection, light-cerise, free, and very 
hardy ; and Mrs. J. M. Welch, an improved 
Mrs. Sinking, but with a better pod and without 
the green centre that disfigures this good old 
variety. 

A selection of the best eight varieties would 
consist of Ascot, Anne Boleyn, Derby Day, Lord 
Lyon, Mary Auberton, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. J. M. 
Welsh, and Rose Perfection. 

Anyone growing some of these Pinks only for 
the purpose of cutting from would probably 
raise sufficient stock by dividing the plants at 
the end of the summer. To facilitate the pro¬ 
duction of side shoots, it is well to top-dress 
the plants occasionally during the summer with 
some good gritty soil. Pinks like a little grit, 
and root freely into it. I had the season before last 
two plants of the variety Lord Lyon, and by top¬ 
dressing them and keeping them watered during 
dry weather, when divided they made 15 plants. 
They were kept in pots in a cold frame, and they 
were planted out in the open in early spring. 
When Pinks are planted out in the autumn, it 
is a good plan to raise the bed somewhat above 
the level of the soil, as this allows of a little 
natural drainage during the time that heavy 
rains prevail, and it is best to secure the leading 
shoots in position, as they are liable to be broken 
off by the action of rough winds. 

Those who grow their Pinks for purposes of 
sale, or any who may desire a rapid increase of 
any variety, should propagate by means of 
pipings. This can be done as soon as the plants 
have gone out of flower. As many cuttings as 
possible should be taken from the plants and be 
placed in 3-inch pots or 4£-inch pots, which 
should be previously nearly filled with a nice 
sandy compost, but leaving room for a thin 
layer of silver sand on the top. The pipings 
can then be inserted in the soil, which should 
be pressed firmly about them. The pipings 
should have a good watering, and then be placed 
in a frame where there is a gentle bottom-heat. 
Keep the soil moderately moist and shade them 
from the sun, and keep them also dose, and 
during the day give a little air. Those who can¬ 
not command a little bottom-heat will find 
hand-glasses the best substitute. R. 


Early Narcissus. —In consequence of the 
mildness of the season Narcissus are in a very 
forward state here from Die early Paper-White 
to the late-flowering varieties. HensjoAd there 
a stray expanded blol ipi l iei. ly ran rlJVhite 
and Soleil d’Oc may be seen, andutnould the 


weather continue fine Covent-garden Market 
will in all probability receive consignments the 
first week in the new year. I am cutting now 
(December 10th) from the open ground Christ¬ 
mas Roees, Arum Lilies, and Freesi&s.—J. C. 
Tonkin, lilts of Reilly . 

Daffodils and Narcissi from seed. 

—All varieties of Narcissi are not seed-bearers, 
unless artificially fertilised. The seed-pods 
should be gathered as soon as they begin to turn 
brown, or there is a danger of losing the seed, 
and the seed should be sown as soon as harvested. 
I have found no special preparation (as it 
regards soil) needed, but the seed-pans should 
not be disturbed for two years, when the young 
bulblets should be taken out and planted in a 
nursery-bed, the soil for which should be light 
and not rich, as Narcissi do not require a rich 
soil. I took out a nioe lot of young bulbs from 
seed sown three years ago, and have got a fine 
lot of seedlings coming on from seed sown the 
latter part of August.—J. C. Tonkin, Isles of 
Sei/ly. __ 


LOVE IN A MIST (NIGELLA 
DAMASCENA). 

Love in a Mist, Devil in a Bush, &c., under 
which Nigella damascena is variously known, 
are not at all inappropriate English names to 



Plants in Ocr Rkadkrs’ Gardens: Love la a Mist 
(Nigella damascena). Engraved for Gardening 
ILLUSTRATRD from a photograph sent by Mies 7. E. 
Pope, Combe Down, Bath. 

this singularly graceful annual that grows as 
! freely as a common weed, and makes an interest- 
| ing patch in many a garden. The flowers, some¬ 
times called white, but more correctly a delicate 
bluish tint, are veiled with a Mossy growth, as 
the faces in many of the beautiful Italian sculp¬ 
tures are by a thin transparent drapery. Such is 
the Nigella ; and it is only necessary to sow the 
seed in spring, to thin out where the plants are 
too thick, and to leave the rest to nature. The 
plant grows about 18 inches high, and when in 
full beauty may be cut from for the decoration 
of the house. Those who are making up their 
seed list for next spring should by all means 
include the curious Nigella damascena. The 
beautiful engraving of it shows its peculiar 
characteristics to the fullest advantage. It is 
a mossy, fairy-like annual that all should have, 
whether they have a large or small garden. It 
seeds also with great freedom, a point of import¬ 
ance to the amateur or cottager. There is also 
one named N. hispanica; but this is weedier, 
more spreading, and not so good as the old 
damascena. E. 

6316. — Ixias not floweringr. — This 
may be caused in various ways. 1st, Poor, 
heavy soil. 2nd, Not sufficient warmth or 
sunlight. 3rd, And most probably, third-rate 


bulbs. Occasionally, when the ground is over¬ 
dressed with soot or chemical manures, they 
either flower a dull pink colour or do not 
flower at all. I should throw the old bulbs 
away and plant a fresh lot; it is not too late. 
Try such varieties as Golden Drop, crateroides, 
or viridiflora. Select a warm dry situation, 
they cannot have too much sun, and plant 
5 inches deep in sandy loam, a little sand round 
each bulb. Take care the leaves are not broken 
or blown about when they come. They will 
flower about the end of July, and should you 
suoceed with them, there is an enormous variety 
of similar bulbs which can be grown under these 
conditions. — Taurus. 

6323. — Climbing plant for a warm wall. — A 
Grape-vine, such os the White Muscadine, would succeed 
very well, or a Tea Rose, If flowers are preferred, may be 
planted.—EL 11. 


ROSES. 

STRIKING ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 
Although this is not a new plan of raising 
Roses, yet there is a proper season at which the 
cuttings should be put in so as to enBuro the 
greatest amount of success. I have tried the 
enttings in the months of October and Novem¬ 
ber, bat have been much more successful with 
them in December, as the shoots are then well 
matured, and if care is taken in the selection of 
suitable wood and the cuttings otherwise treated 
properly, fully 90 per cent, may be expected to 
take root. I have never found Rose cuttings do 
so well when frames are used, and I find it is 
much better not to give them any protection at 
all. Many years ago it was thought quite suffi¬ 
cient to level a piece of ground and put in a 
single row by the side of kitchen garden walks, 
ana often under the shade of trees ; bat they did 
not strike well there, as from the adjoining ground 
very often being disturbed, the cuttings were in 
the way, and many of them became loose, thus 
causing certain failure. A better plan is to select 
an open piece of ground, dig in some rotten 
manure, then form a bed by throwing the soil 
somewhat higher than that surrounding it. 
After levelling the soil set out the rows 1 foot 
apart, and cut out a narrow trench with the 
spade 6 inches deep. Fill each trench with sand 
or road grit, then insert the cuttings into this 
quite upright, and not less than ti inches or 
8 inches apart; afterwards tread each cutting 
in firmly, and return the soil thrown out, 
levelling on the top. It is the sand and the 
firmness which are the principal aids to success. 
After this the cuttings may be left to take care of 
themselves, except when a thaw takes place after 
a severe frost This often loosens the cuttings, 
which will require to be made firm, again taking 
care not to disturb them. In selecting enttings 1 
prefer wood of medium growth rather than small or 
large, as it isgenerally better ripened and the bads 
are more reliable. If possible, take them with 
a small heel or apiece of the previous year’s bark 
attached to the base of the cuttings ; make them 
about a foot in length, taking off the bottom 
eyes, leaving about three at the top. If they 
root well all the buds will make growth daring 
the summer, which should ripen well by the 
winter. The strongest can be selected for taking 
up for pot culture or for permanent beds, and 
the weaker ones planted out on a fresh piece of 
ground to have another year’s growth. Those 
potted up ought, after getting established, to 
be pruned back to three eyes, and allowed to 
come on in a cool frame or pit, when some fine 
flowers will be the result, and much sooner than 
those outdoors. The above treatment applies 
to Hybrid Perpetuals and the hardier kinds of 
Teas and Noisettes, bat the tender sorts of Tea 
Roses will be better with the protection of a 
frame, all other conditions being the same. 

_T. R. 


6415.— Rose trellis.— None but the hardiest 
of Roses will thrive on a trellis in such a climate 
as that near Glasgow. The height of the trellis 
being only 6 feet, however, gives you a wider 
choice than would be the case if it was higher. 
I should be almost tempted to give some of the 
Hybrid Bourbons a trial, such as Coupe d'H£b6 
(pink), Paul Ricaut (crimson), Paul Perras (rose), 
Paul Verdier (bright-rose), Brennus (carmine), 
and William Jesse (dark-crimson). The safer 
plan, however, will hs to make a selection of an 
equal number of plants from the evergrec 
Rosea (R. sempervirens)—these an the hardi 
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of Roses—and to plant the two sections alter¬ 
nately. Should it be found that the Hybrid 
Bourbons succeed, they should have preference, 
as the quality of their flowers are so much 
superior to the others. The best of the ever¬ 
green varieties are Felicity Perpetu 6 e, Flora, 
and R&mpante. The last mentioned may be 
planted 6 feet apart and the others 3 feet. The 
planting had better be deferred now till the end 
of February. Your proposed number of wires 
is not enough ; they ought not to be more than 
6 inches apart, and I advise yon to paint the 
wires before training the Roses on them.— 
J. C. C. 

6339.— Homere Bose. — A Rose • tree 
fifteen years old would not produce such large 
flowers, at any rate, as a young one ; but in this 
case the Rose may have entirely exhausted the 
soil around its roots. Annual doses of the same 
kind of manure is not sufficient to keep up the 
stamina of the plant. Pig-manure is good for 
Roses, and in addition remove some of the old 
exhausted soil, replacing it with some rich soil 
from some part of the kitchen garden that has 
been well manured. The shoots of this vigorous- 
growing Tea Rose require to be thinned out.— 

6335.— Growing 1 a Rose-tree in a 
barrel. —There is no reason why you should 
not do so, as the outside of the barrel can be 
painted and will look very well. Several holes 
an inch across should be bored in the bottom, 
putting in a couple of inches of drainage with 
some fibrous material on that, and a scattering 
of soot, to keep out worms until the plant gets 
established. Use good loam, with some rotten 
dung, make the soil very firm round the roots, 
and leave plenty of space for water. Now is a 
good time to plant.—J. C. B 

-You may grow a Rose-tree in a barrel if 

you wish. To prevent any ill-effects of too 
much water accumulating in the bottom of the 
barrel you had better make three or four holes 
and put 6 inches of drainage over them—stones 
or broken bricks make the best drainage—but 
there ought not to be any excess of moisture in 
the soil if the watering is done with ordinary 
care. The quiokest growing Rose for suoh a 
purpose would be Gloire de Dijon. Hom&re is 
also a fairly hardy and good climber.—J. C. C. 

AN AMATEUR’S EXPERIENCE OF THE 
TUBEROUS BEGONIA. 

The Tuberous Begonia is, I consider, essentially 
an amateur’s plant, being of the simplest oultnre, 
and yet producing excellent results. It is long- 
lived, lasting for many years under oareful treat¬ 
ment; and, being of an exceedingly hardy nature, 
it is most admirably adapted for bedding pur¬ 
poses. Who is there, having once seen a well- 
arranged bed of these beautiful flowers, that has 
not been enchan ted withthesight?The rich shades 
of colour and the splendid foliage forming one of 
the most glorious combinations of nature. The 
Begonia certainly thrusts that favourite bedding 
plant, the Zonal Pelargonium, far into the shade 
in almost every particular. In colour it surpasses 
it, in hardiness it equals it, and what plant can be 
wintered so easily or at so little coat ? It is on this 
point especially that I claim it as an amateur’s 
lant. I always had a great desire to possess a 
ome-reared stock of tubers, and I have no doubt 
that many, like myself, especially value a plant 
that they have reared themselves. What an 
amount of enjoyment a really enthusiastic 
gardener derives from watching the progress of 
his tiny seedlings, as they develop leaf after 
leaf ! How carefully he guards them from the 
many dangers that attend their infancy, till at 
length the summit of his expectation is attained, 
and they commence to develop their lovely 
blooms ; then, indeed, is that man amply repaid 
for all his assiduous attention. Often in read¬ 
ing Gardening I have seen advice given for 
the rearing of plants that can only be followed 
out by those who possess the moat approved 
appliances. It is not to those lucky fellows 
whom I speak, but to the large contingent of 
your readers, who, in the same predicament as 
myself, have only a solitary frame in which to 
rear the summer occupants of their garden. 
Much is done by these enthusiasts that would 
astonish a professional with every appliance at 
hb command. Before going any farther I must 
advise everyone going in for the cultni s of Bego- 
mas to get p- thowu^^y™a? it 


takes exactly the same amount of time and trouble 
to rear bad plants as good ones, and oftentimes 
cheap seed only brings bitter disappointment. I 
generally sow my seed to prow into plants for 
bedding about the beginning of April. Many 
will laugh at this piece of information, but let 
them ask themselves—Would an amateur with 
a solitary frame gain anything by sowing earlier ? 
I contrive to scrape together enough material to 
make a small hotbed that will keep up a genial 
heat of from 50 degs. to 60 degs. for about a 
month; by that time the sun-heat would be 
sufficient te keep them moving. I place my 
small frame on the bed, and then all is ready to 
receive the seed. I then get one of the pans 
commonlv used for seed-sowing—a box will do 
—half fill it with broken crocks, and over this 
place a thin ooating of Moss, and on the Moss 
put about an inch of soil, consisting of leaf- 
mould and sandy loam, in equal quantities, sifted 
very finely, and gently press it to ensure a moder¬ 
ately firm surface. I then give it a gentle 
watering with a fine-rosed pot, taking care not 
to disturb the soil. After allowing it to drain a 
little, I sow the seed, distributing it thinly and 
evenly over the surface. Great care must be 
exercised in the sowing, as the seed is so very 
minute. Now sift a little soil over the seed, 
and again gently press the whole; cover the 
pan with a pane of glass to maintain an even 
moisture, and plunge it in the hotbed. In about 
a week the seedlings will begin to appear, 
although it will require close examination to de¬ 
tect them. The pane of glass should now be 
removed, gradually at first, to accustom them 
to the air. The time is now oome for the ama¬ 
teur to exercise his utmost ingenuity, it being 
most necessary that the seedlings be pricked off 
at once, owing to their liability to damp off, if 
at all crowded. I now get a quantity of soil of 
the same consistency as that used in the first 
instance, half fill a 32 sized pot with crocks, 
place a little Moss on the crocks, and fill to 
within one inch of the rim with soil, gently 
press it to give a level surface—indeed, act just 
in the same manner as for seed sowing. Get 
a little stick, point it at one end, and make a 
V’shaped slit at the other ; then make a small 
hole in the soil with the pointed end, loosen 
the soil round the seedling a little, insert the 
slit of the stick under the seed-leaves ; then lift 
it out and place it in the hole already prepared, 
press the soil gently round it, and continue to 
follow the same routine, till you have about 40 
of the tiny plants distributed at even distances 
over the surface of the soil. Cover the pot with 
a pane of glass, and again plunge in the hotbed, 
removing the glass by degrees as the plants 
begin to progress, taking great care to shade 
from strong sun, as glaring sun-heat is most in¬ 
jurious, causing the tender leaves to turn yellow, 
and finally drop off. By the end of May the 
plants may be shifted into small 60’s again, 
using similar soil. Here I may point out that 
the soil for Begonias must be of a light and 
porous nature. Do not use peat if you can 
obtain leaf-mould, and let the loam be of a 
sandy and fibrous nature. Once place your 
seedlings in a stiff soil the roots cease to work, 
and a check ensues, from which they seldom 
recover. Do not bed the plants out till quite 
the end of June. They may seem very small to 
you, but it is astonishing how they will grow in 
their new quarters, till, Dy the second week in 
August, they will be a mass of glistening foliage 
ana vivid colour. I may mention that the beds 
intended for the seedling Begonias need not re¬ 
main a dreary blank till the plants are ready 
for them, but should be planted with autumn- 
sown hardy annuals; these will generally be 
past their best by the middle of June, giving 
ample time for the beds to be prepared to re¬ 
ceive their new occupants. Although Begonias 
will flourish in almost any situation, still they 
prefer one that is sheltered and somewhat 
shady. They will continue to bloom till the 
early winter frosts cut down their stems. Wait 
till the stems are quite withered, or till they 
have dropped from the tuber, and then carefully 
lift the latter, with a little soil adhering to them. 
It is a great mistake to “ thoroughly clean ” the 
tuber, as is generally recommended, as a most 
careful hand will sometimes bruise it, and then 
decay will set in during the winter. Pack the 
tubers closely together in a box, filling up all 
the vacancies with dry sand, and place them 
in a dry cupboard, where they will be free 
from frost* Here they will keep safely till 


the following April, when they may be shaken 
out and placed a few inches apart in boxes 
filled with their favourite soil, and started 
on the yearly hotbed. They will start just 
as well in a cold frame at this time of the 
spring, but at irregular intervals* Many ama- 
teurs do not trouble to start the tubers in heat, 
but transfer them straight to the beds about ths 
middle of May. This policy answers very well, 
the only drawbaok being that the blooming 
period is somewhat later, while those started in 

g entle heat will have become fine, sturdy plants 
y bedding-out time, that will soon be in 
bloom, and continue to do so till again cut down 
by frost. The amateur who can oommand no 
heat, by waiting till the end of April or begin¬ 
ning of May, and by following the same routine 
as to sowing and pricking out, will grow a fine 
lot of tubers if he plaoes his pans in a cold 
frame. Of course, these will not bloom the 
first season, but will make first-rate plants the 
next. If the amateur will carefully follow 
these directions, and try to gain by continual 
attention what he loses by want of applianoes, 
he may depend on achieving the same satisfac¬ 
tory results as myself. I hope I have not 
wearied my readers by the minute way in which 
I have dealt with my subject; but if I succeed 
in inducing only a few to commence the cultiva¬ 
tion of my favourite plant, I shall feel amply 
repaid for my trouble. Enthusiast. 

Planting graves-— I have read “ A. L.’s " 
remarks in Gardening, Dec. 15th, page 547, on 
the subject of planting graves, and as he invites 
other persons to record their experiences in this 
direction I will venture a few remarks founded 
on personal experience. I have no fault to find 
with his list of plants, with the exception of 
Anemone japonica alba, which I have been 
obliged to discard, as the creeping rootstocks 
oome up amongst the clumps of bulbs and are 
very difficult to eradicate, notwithstanding that 
the old crowns have been out round at intervals. 
Narcisius poeticus ornatus I consider better 
than the Paper-white. Ornatus with me in¬ 
creases year by year, and is universally admired. 
I should not, however, recommend its being 
planted in towns, as the flowers are rather 
fragile, and easily damaged by “ blacks,” Ac. 
The following have done very well with me: 
Lilium candiaum (which is, perhaps, rather tall, 
and in its place I would suggest L. longifiorum). 
Chrysanthemum Madame Desgrange, Carnation 
W. P. Milner, Campanula muralis, Richardson’s 
Jacob’s Ladder (very good). For edgings, 
alpine Phloxes in variety and various Mosses are 
very good.— W. H. Rak, Claughton , Cheshire. 

6384.— Making whitewash.— No sise is 
required to be put on the wall before the white¬ 
wash. The alum acts in the place of the sise. 
The quantity of water required deponds on the 
nature of the wall or ceiling. If these are porous 
or rough on the surface the whitewash will be 
required to be used thinner than it would if 
they were dense and smooth. Beginners are very 
apt to make their whitewash too thin. Tue safe 
way is to make it thicker than will be required 
for use, and thin it down afterwards as trial sug¬ 
gests. Put the 12 lb. of whitening and 1 lb. of 
alum into, say, 1 gallon of water, and thin down, 
on using, to the proper consistency, as the state 
of the wall indicates. The advantages of the 
alum over the size are, it is cheaper, less trouble, 
the whitewash made with it requires less skill to 
lay on properly, it is non-putrescible, and anti¬ 
septic. As the whitewash will wash off like that 
made with size, of course it is only fit for indoor 
work. For outdoors, newly-slaked lime is the 
proper thing to use.—L. C. K. 

"Gardening Illustrated” Parts.— 

Price bd.; poet free* 7<L 

"The Garden■ Monthly Parte.- TkU journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parte. In this 
form the coloured plaice are beet preserved, and it ie moat 
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yearly volumes. Price la bd.; poet free. Is. 9d. 
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FINE-FOLIAGED PLANTS FOR COOL 
HOUSES. 

Many amateurs are deterred from growing these 
very useful plants by reason of the idea having 
become pretty general that fine-foliaged plants 
require more heat than that of an ordinary 
greenhouse, and, therefore, that they are not 


Aspidistra lurida and its variegated variety 
are very largely grown for room decoration, and 
it has become well known as the Parlour Palm, 
its long, leathery leaves being able to withstand 
dust and a dry atmosphere for a lengthened 
riod, and in a cool greenhouse it forms a 
autiful feature. It is a very strong-rooting 
plant, and delights in rioh soil and plenty of 



A young specimen of the Blue or Fever Ojm-tree (Eucalyptus globulus). 


suited to their requirements. But although 
these plants do grow more luxuriantly in houses 
where a moderate degree of warmth is main¬ 
tained daring the winter months, I question if 
they are more healthy, or so long-lived, as when 
located in cool houses, where they get a decided 
period of rest in the winter. The main thing 
to guard against is repotting too late in the 
season, for if the pots are well filled with roots, 
and the watering is carefully performed—viz., 
never letting the plants get quite dry, or giving 
any water until they actually need it, the 
plants will remain healthy and dormant during 
the dark, winter days, and will start into 
growth with great vigour in spring, when any 
repotting should be done; and for room deco¬ 
ration there is nothing so useful as these cool 
house, fine-foliaged plants, and the most use¬ 
ful are comprised in the following selection :— 
Ar .alia Sieboldi, certainly one of the most 
useful plants ever introduced to this country 
Its leaves are so much like the Fig-tree that it 
Is very generally known as the Evergreen Fig. 
It is readily increased by means of seeds or 
cuttings, and soon grows into a nice stocky speci¬ 
men, and is useful as either a small or large 
plant. It grows freelv in any light, rich soil, 
and if the foliage is kept clean Dy syringing, 
there are few more ornamental plants to be 
found. Should any old plants get too long in 
the stem to be ornamental, the best plan is to cut 
them down close to the ground in spring, when 
the old stump will soon push out new shoots, 
and make a better Dlant than before ; and the top 

Google 


root moisture in the active growing season. It 
is increased by the division of its roots in spring. 

Cyferu9 altkrnifolius is a very beautiful 
Rush-like Grass, with heads like the ribs of an 
umbrella. It is of easy culture, and very 
ornamental, and readily increased by division 
in spring. It makes pretty specimens in 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots, and when full of roots needs 
plenty of water at the roots. 

Dracaenas, of the green or bronze leaved 
kinds, are some of the most ornamental and 
useful plants that can be grown. They are so 
graceful in outline, and grow so freely into 
imposing-looking plants in very small pots that 
they are the very ideal of what decoration plants 
should be. They are very little troubled by 
insect pests, a good sponging with soft soapy water 
occasionally keeping them bright and clean. 
The best sorts are D. congesta rubra, D. gracilis, 
and D. indivisa. 

Eucalyptus OLOBDLC9 (here figured), theBlueor 
Fever Gum-tree, is very ornamental in its young 
state, and seedlings are very easily raised ana 
wn on into nice plants ; the leaves are of a 
utiful silvery hue, and as the plants may be 
grown up to single stems in quite small pots 
they are very useful for arranging in groups as 
a background. 

Ferns include an endless variety of beautiful 
foliage plants suitable for cool-house decoration, 
and the majority of really the most ornamental 
Ferns are more healthy in cool than in heated 
houses. 

Oranges should be grown by everyone who 
has cool houses to decorate; for in the dull 


winter months their glossy leaves and golden 
fruits are very attractive, and go far to compen¬ 
sate for any lack of flowers. The pretty little 
Otaheita Oranges fruit in a very dwarf state, 
and if carefully potted in good stiff soil they last 
for years in serviceable condition. 

Palms of several varieties are amongst the 
most largely grown of all cool house foliage 
plants. The hardiest are Chamierops For- 
tunei and C. excelsa, and they only need the 
protection of a glass roof to grow* them to per- 


Myrtles are such old favourites that no 
greenhouse would be complete without some of 
the kinds being represented, and good-sized 
bushes are useful botn for decoration and afford¬ 
ing perfumed sprays of foliage for mixing with 
cm flower decorations. 

Phormium ten ax and its variegated variety 
are splendid plants for decoration, their long, 
rush-like foliage being very distinct. If potted 
in good soil, they need but little attention 
beyond careful watering and sponging of the 
leaves, if scale makes a lodgment on them. 

Yuccas are very beautiful plants, the varie¬ 
gated variety called Y. aloifolia being remark¬ 
ably handsome. Care should be taken not to 
break or damage the leaves, as it takes a long 
time to recover blemishes of this kind. Y. 
recurva and Y. filamentosa are well worthy of 
pot culture; for, when well grown, there is 
hardly any plant to excel them for their grace¬ 
ful beauty. They are specially adapted for fill¬ 
ing vases, os the foliage droops down over the 
edges in a beautiful manner. A rather stiff soil 
and firm potting, with good drainage, are the 
chief things to ensure their satisfactory growth. 
Hants. J. G. 


CULTURE OF DWARF P0IN8ETTIAS. 
Another season I wish to grow a lot of very 
dwarf Poinsettias in small pots, and with a 
single stem to each plant. How can this best 
be done? I have good glass accommodation, 
and it is well heated.— North Countryman. 

• Where these are required to be dwarf, 
and to be grown, say, in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
with single heads from 8 inches to 11 inches or 
12 inches high, they may be had by striking 
in July the tops of strong plants made by plants 
that were started early ; but they would not 
succeed if put in to strike in the way usual with 
ordinary cuttings, su from their succulent nature 
they would mostly rot. The way to proceed is 
to cut the shoots half through to 6 inches or so 
from the top, letting them remain in this state 
for ten days or a fortnight to give the cut 
portions time to callus over. When this has 
taken place they can be severed, and inserted 
singly in 3-inch pots, using equal proportions 
of sand and sifted loam, and keeping them quite 
close in a cutting-frame or under bell-glasses ; 
they should not have less heat than 70 degs. 
or 75 degs. For the first few days only give 
enough water to keep the leaves from flagging ; 
managed in this way they will soon root, after 
which inure them by degrees to the air of the 



Flowering head or h^aot of a dwarf single-stemmed 
Potnsstila. 


house and stand them quite close to the roof. 
If a Bhelf near the roof over a path is available, 
it will be found the most suitable, the object 
being to keep them as dwarf as possible. When 
the little pots are full of roots they must have 
others 2 inches or)?; inches larger, now using 
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good loam with a little sand and one-fourth 
rotten manure added. The tops of these plants 
may be struck a second time ; but though they 
can be had to flower in a very small state by this 
means, the heads of bloom will, of course, not 
be nearly so fine as those borne by fine strong 
shoots that have never been stopped. B. 


CULTURE OF SHOW AURICULAS. 
r 6423.—Do not be disheartened by a want 
of success in your first year of acquaint¬ 
ance with show Auriculas. I assume that you 
mean what are called stage varieties; the 
lovely green edge, white edge, grey edge, and 
self-coloured are the true aristocrats, and not 
the alpines to be seen anywhere. The man who 
grows the stage Auriculas persistently stamps 
himself as a true florist at heart, and joins a 
long line of worthies quite outside the profes¬ 
sional gardener class ; indeed, it is the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule to find the professional 
gardener familiar with these gems. Many a 
good man capable of taking prizes for Grapes, 
Cucumbers, and Pines, and a host of stove and 
greenhouse plants, in charge of extensive gar¬ 
dens, has not even seen a stage Auricula. They 
are not common nor easy to obtain, and do not 
appeal to the tastes of those who like a blaze of 
bloom; therefore, the professional gardener is 
not to be blamed for lacking knowledge of 
these plants, and I venture to state that you 
may visit many celebrated nurseries without 
meeting with a single specimen. Charles Turner, 
of Slough, had a taste that way, and cultivated 
the stage Auricula and showed successfully; 
and, beyond him, I do not remember a large nur¬ 
seryman who grew the plant to any extent. The 
great prize-winners |have ever been numbered 
amongst the amateurs, who have grown the 
plants literally with their own hands and with 
a loving care. Lancashire is the home of this 
flower, and many a pathetic story is told of the 
old hand-loom weaver, the solace of whose life 
it was to tend his plants in the intervals of his 
work of throwing the shuttle for his daily bread. 
On a frosty night in March and April when the 
bloom—the joy and reward of the year—was 
rising out of the heart of the plants, these grand 
old florists have got up and taxon the blanket off 
their beds to cover up the frames and protect 
their darHngsfrom harm—for it must be remem¬ 
bered that although the Auricula is perfectly 
hardy and may have the soil frozen into a hard 
lump in the pots without injury to the plants, 
still the bloom is tender, young, and succulent, 
therefore, needs protection, which does not 
mean artificial heat. An Oak is hardy, but the 
young, tender leaves put out in spring will not 
endure frost and cutting winds without com¬ 
plaining. Your failure is not so great as you 
suppose. You say, “ All my plants have grown 
less instead of biggerthat is natural to the 
plant at this season of the year ; although they 
appear stagnant the forces of nature are working 
under ground, and in the spring your plants wifi 
heart up and unfold the best foliage of the year. 
The mealy kinds will have meal sprinkled on the 
leaves to grace the coming bloom. When you see 
the plants distinctly on the move, whioh will be in 
February, take each pot in the hand, and with 
a small stick or garden label pick off as much of 
the surface soil as you can and right down the 
sides of the pots, taking care not to injure the 
roots, then top-dress the plants with two-thirds 
of yellow fibry loam to one-third of dry, flakey 
cow-dung. At the time the plants put on fresh 
leaves new roots are emitted from the collar, 
and will be grateful for the fresh top-dressing to 
run into ; it will also help to e&aa the strain of 
producing bloom by providing the nourishment 
needed at the plant’s most trying time. After 
top-dressing be sparing with the water; 
the days lengthen and the foliage increases in 
size water more freely. Wetness at any time is 
dangerous, and leads to canker, which is the 
disease your plants are suffering from whose 
“ heads had fallen aside.” The same thing is at 
work in the other plants “with a small dark 
patch on the stem.” All you can do is to scoop 
out every speck of it, and dress the wound with 
powdered charcoal. You say your plants “after 
being repotted were placed in a cold, open frame, 
where they remained until September.” If you 
mean that the frame was open so that the rain 
oonld fall upon the plants, that was wrong—rain 
should never reaoh them. Wet is their Dane, in 

should be 


posted up in every Auricula frame and house, 
and plenty of air at all times. They may have 
the morning and evening sun, but must be 
shaded from mid-day sun in summer. Enough 
for the present. This will carry you over 
blooming time, and if you want to know more 
ask again. If I am alive to tell the tale, I will, 
for the love I bear the Auricula, tell von how to 
repot and treat it as it so richly deserves.— 
m L. C., Birkenhead. 

-I have more than a thousand flowering 

plants of show Auriculas, and do not have one 
plant in a hundred go off cankered. This 
disease is either caused by over feeding, or 
coddling in close frames or greenhouses. Give 
the plants plenty of air at all times. Pot them 
in sweet sound loam, with a fourth part decayed 
manure, and as much leaf-mould added to it, 
some clean, coarse sand and charcoal broken 
into pieces from the size of a Pea to a kidney 
Bean. The plants are all of very small size 
now ; and they ought to be kept cool. No 
water is required at present if they are in 
frames, and frost does not injure them, espe¬ 
cially if they are dry at the roots. As to the 
cure for a cankered Btem there is none; the 
cankered portion may be removed, and the 
place dressed with dry lime; but the plants, 
though they live on, do no good. Off-sets may 
be taken from them.—J. D. E. 
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Old double white Primula.— At this 
season of the year no plant is more useful for 
supplying white flowers than the old double 
white Primula. This variety has the advantage 
over other double kinds, as it is far more free- 
flowering. The flowers last a long time when 
cut, and are also much esteemed for making into 
bouquets or button-holes. A temperature of 
50 degs. suits the plants well; also a position 
close to the glass. The atmosphere should be 
dry, as the plants are apt to damp off at the 
collar if grown in a dose house.—S. 

6399. — Guano-water for bulbe.— For 
the Narcissus I would give a pinch of guano to 
each pot immediately after watering. Do not 
give any to the Hyacinths, Tulips, and Ixias 
until the buds appear, and the Crocus and 
Chionodoxa are better without any artificial 
manure at all. Mulch them with a little rotten 
leaf-mould. You ask about the application of 
guano, so I have answered that question, 
although I prefer Jensen’s fish-potash-manure 
to it for all bulbs.— Taurus. 

- This manure is not the best for such 

things as Hyacinths, Tulips, Chionodoxa, Ixias t 
Ac., in fact, if they are planted in good rich 
compost, as they ought to be; they will not re¬ 
quire manure-water at all, and are not much 
improved by its application. The best for them 
is cow-manure. A bushel of it may be placed 
in a 36-gallon cask of rain-water; stir it well up 
and leave it for twenty-four hours, when it is 
ready for use, and to every gallon of it add 
another gallon of clear rain-water. If guano is 
used, an ounce of it to a gallon of clear rain¬ 
water is sufficient. Its application once in a 
week is sufficient.—J. D. E. 

6386.— Lllium auratum for a show.—If the bulb 
is potted now and kept In an orchard-house or some other 
cool structure till next May, and then moved to the 
greenhouse, it will be about right for the 16th of August. 
—E. H. 

-The bulb ought to be planted at once; 

but it would be impossible to say that it would be 
in flower on the 16th of August. The flowering 
of these Lilies is uncertain. Not less than six 
bulbs should be planted to make sure of one of 
them being at its best on a certain date in August. 
The pots containing the bulbs should be placed in 
a cold frame, and be covered over the rims with 
Cocoa-fibre refuse ; when the stems have grown a 
foot or 18 inches, remove the plants to a light 
position in a greenhouse. They would require 
no forcing to get them in flower by the middle 
of August.—J. D. E. 

-Pot the bulb at once and grow it on in a 

greenhouse. If, however, you have no such ac¬ 
commodation, plunge the pot in the border sur¬ 
rounding it with charcoal (to keep the slugs, 
&o., away), and cover with about an inch of 
thoroughly rotten manure. In the spring re¬ 
move this mulch and repot, if necessary. Do 
not give any liquid-manure until the buds have 
appeared, then give weak guano and soot water 
at each alternate watering. Take care the 
stems are not blown about or the leaves 
damaged. It will flower early in August, but 


you cannot make sure to a day or so. Anyhow, 
this Lily will last in flower in excellent condi¬ 
tion for a least a week, so I think this plan will 
answer your purpose.— Taurus. 

PEPEROMIA ARIFOLIA ARGYREA. 

In reply to “ J. W., Cardiff,” the above is the 
name of the specimen you send ; the plant is a 
native of Brazil, and through the winter requires 
a stove temperature to keep it alive. Pepe- 
romias are all warm country plants, but they 
are especially abundant in South America, and 
the species are very numerous, but none of them 
possess flowers of any beauty. There are, how¬ 
ever, a goodly number in which the foliage is 
very handsome, and these are worthy of culti¬ 
vation on this aocount, the present kind being 
no mean example. In a state of nature they 
are for the most part creeping or dwarf shrubby 
plants, growing with other things on the trunks 
of trees or in other moist and well-drained 
places. They are plants of easy culture and do 
not require a large amount of root-room, and 
thus on account of their doing well in small pots, 
they oan conveniently be placed in small vases 
in the house during the summer months without 
injury. The soil should oonsist of peat, loam, 
and sand in about equal proportions. These 
plants like an abundance of water during the 
warm summer months, therefore, the drainage 
must be good. It is a mistake whioh many 
amateurs fall into when they think because a 
plant requires a quantity of water the drainage 
should not carry it away quickly. In the 
winter the water supply must be greatly 
reduoed, but the plant must never be allowed to 
rest by drying. G. W. 

6380.— Cutting down an Orange-tree.— The tree 
ought to be out down when It gets too tall, and it may he 
done at once. With good treatment the Orange-tree makes 
very vigorous growths, and they—that is, the growths— 
may be stopped in the mid-season of their development; 
this causes them to throw out more shoots, and thus fora 
a bushy tree as it develope itself.—J. D. E. 

-Yes, you can cut it down as low as you 

like, but not now ; leave it till next April or 
May. Harden the wood before doing so as 
much as you can by keeping the plant rather 
dry at the root, and exposing it freely to sun¬ 
shine and air. If you can place it afterwards 
in a rather warm and moist greenhouse it will 
start again more quickly and surely. Very little 
water at the root must be given until it is fairly 
in growth again.—B. C. R. 

Tropseolums in winter.— In a structure 
which is maintained during the winter at a 
temperature rather above that of an ordinary 
greenhouse, the rafters may be utilised by train¬ 
ing thereon some of the best varieties of winter¬ 
flowering Tropseolums for keeping up a supply 
of bloom during that period. The plants may 
be either grown in pots or planted out. I prefer 
to keep them in pots, as they will flower then 
till quite exhausted, and can then be easily re¬ 
placed by a younger and more vigorous speci¬ 
men. There are some varieties now in cultiva¬ 
tion with rich glowing colours, and the bright 
colouring seems to be even more intensified when 
the flowers are produced during the dull winter 
months. The cnoice is by no means limited to 
single-flowered forms, as there are now several 
double-flowered varieties in cultivation. This 
class of Tropeolum is readily increased by 
cuttings taken at any time during the growing 
season.—P. 

The Blue Marguerite (Agath^a ccelestia). 
—Too much cannot be said in praise of tills 
bright little plant for greenhouse docoration 
during the dull winter days, and it is worthy of 
the best attention of gardeners, as its flowers 
are of a pale sky-blue—a colour rare among 
winter-blooming plants. At Kew it is grown in 
quantity for the greenhouse, and special atten¬ 
tion is paid to it in order to get good plants for 
the winter. The plants are of tufted growth, 
about a foot high and as much across, and are 
all well flowered. The flowers are like those of 
the Margurite, about the Bize of a florin, with a 
bright yellow centre and pale-blue florets. In¬ 
termixed with white-flowering plants, such, for 
example, as the Paper-White Narcissus, the 
effect iB most pleasing. The practice at Kew is 
to plant the Agatha* out in the open border 
during summer in order to get a strong growth, 
and the plants lifted in autumn and potted 
begin to flower at once, and continue for weeks 
in bloom. Original from 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Osborn's Early Forcing French Bean. 

In garden establishments in which the forcing 
of vegetables is carried on extensively French 
Beans form on important crop, and, where pro¬ 
perly constructed houses or forcing pita are at 
command, they are not difficult to manage. In 
such structures they may be successfully grown 
during winter ; but, if they do not exist, forcing 



Osborn's Early Forcing French Bean. 


should be deferred till the middle of January or 
first week in February, when the days will be 
getting longer and less artificial heat will be 
needed. They like a steady temperature, rang¬ 
ing from 50 degs. to 55 degs. ; but they may 
also be grown in a temperature as high as from 
65 degs. to 70 degs. If in a house or pit in 
which that heat is required for the ordinary 
occupants, place the Beans as near the glass as 
possible; but better crops will be grown in a 
lower temperature. Where French Beans have 
to be supplied all the year round, the seeds must 
be sown in pots about the middle of August, 
and set in a cool pit or frame until the 
plants get well established ; then place 
them in a forcing pit about the first week 
in October, when they will be coming into 
flower and will succeed the latest outdoor 
crop. Another sowing must be madethe first week 
in November, and this should be succeeded by 
another sowing about the end of December or 
beginning of January, and one the first week in 
March, to bo followed by the last sowing for 
forcing in the third week in April, which will 
provide a supply until the earliest outdoor crop 
is forward enough to pick from. The usual 
method of growing French Beans indoors is by 
Planting in pots ; some prefer using 6-inch 
ones and others 8-inch ones, according to the 
space at disposal. Procure the desired number of 
pots, which must be clean. Place some broken 
crocks in the bottom for drainage, covering the 
latter with fibry turf broken in pieces about the 
size of Walnuts, or some prefer rotten stable- 
manure instead. Fill the pots about half-full of 
a rich, turfy loam, mixed with a portion of 
rotten manure and old mortar which has been 
sifted through an inch-meshed sieve. When the 
pots are ready plant three or four Beans in each 
6-inch pot, and when 8-inch pots are used plant 
six Beans in each, covering the seeds £ inch in 
depth, with a portion of the potting soil. Place 
the pots in a genial temperature and water the 
soil at the same time, when the seeds will 
germinate in the course of a few days. An 
early vinery or Peach-house at work answers 
well to grow the spring crops. When the young 
plants have made a third leaf fill up the pots 
with soil, just leaving enough room to hold 
sufficient water, of which they require a good 
deal when the soil gets full of young roots. 
When support is needed stick a few twigs of 
some kind into the soil round the inside of the 
pots. If a Melon or Cucumber-house or pit 
used for a crop of late fruit can be spared during 
winter and early spring for the Beans, they will 

g ive less trouble than plants in pots. The soil 
l which the Cucumbers or Melons had been 
growing in should be loosened up, and drills 
drawn in it 12 inches apart and 1£ inches deep ; 
in these plant the seeds 1 inch or 2 inches apart, 
and cover them about the same depth. Jf the 
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soil should be dry at the time of sowing give 
the surface a slight watering to induce the seeds 
to germinate. When free growth sets in give 
the soil a good soaking with luke-warm water 
and put a few twigs of the height to which the 
Beans gro w to each row to support them. Later 
in the spring French Beans may be grown upon 
Ordinary hotbeds, covered with frames and 
sashes ; put 9 inches of soil in the frame in which 
to plant the Beans, and care must be taken that 
the temperature does not exceed 60 degs. ; cover 
the frames at night with mats. French Beans 
under glass must be well attended to in the way 
of ventilation on all favourable occasions, in 
order to keep the plants dwarf. If kept too 
close, and in a high temperature, they grow 
weakly and the flowers often drop off. When 
in full bearing, liquid-manure or some artificial 
stimulant will greatly benefit them and encou¬ 
rage strong growth, when fine crops of Beans 
may be expected. Guard against the attack of 
insects, such as thrips. Should they make their 
appearance, fumigate with Tobacco, and syringe 
daily with warm, soft water to keep down the 
attacks of red spider. There is no better French 
Bean in existence for winter and early spring 
forcing than the kind whose name is given at 
the head of this article, and is also here figured. 
It is of dwarf vigorous habit and an enormous 
cropper when well grown. C. 


6287.— Mushroom bed.— Horse droppings 
and Moss litter will do for Mushroom beds if 
taken from horses which have been fed on 
corn or dry hard food. The best way to 
make up a bed and get it into work quickly 
is to mix one bushel or one barrow of fresh, 
loamy Boil with every five of manure. 
Thoroughly mix and leave it till it gets warm, 
then turn it again and make up the beds as firmly 
as possible. Put in a thermometer, and when the 
temperature is steadying at 85 degs. or there¬ 
abouts, spawn the beds. Make all firm again by 
treading or beating, but do not earth up for a few 
days till it is seen the heat is not rising. A good 
deal depends upon the condition of the manure and 
its freshness, and whether it has laid out in the 
open and been exposed to heavy rains, &c. The 
thatched-roofed border building, with dry chalk 
floor, should be a suitable place. Better make 
the beds in a ridge shape, 2£ feet high, if there 
is no artificial heat in the building.—E. H. 

6379.— Pithy Celery.— There are various 
causes for this—sowing too early in heat, and 
giving the plants a check; if the roots come 
into contact with rank manure ; if insufficiently 
watered, or if the seeds have been obtained 
from a bad strain of plants, predisposed to bolt 
or produce pithy stalks. Each and all of these 
causes have something to do with Celery bolting 
or becoming pithy. The remedy must be of a 
preventive character — i.e., obtain seeds or 
plants from a good source, sow in March, and 
keep the plants growing on without a check.— 

-The most fruitful oiuse of Celery running to pith 

instead of leaves, is want of water. Celery likes plenty of 
water and rich feeding-ground.—J. D. E. 

6347.— Manure for Potatoes.— "Solanum ” appears 
to have a case capable of being treated by superphosphate, 
the making of which is described In Gardkklnq, Deo. 8th, 
page 632. This artificial manure can now be also purchased 
at almost any price, from 3s. to 6s. per owt., in 2 owt. bags. 
The latter quantity would dress half an acre. But probably 
the ground is in quite the correct state without it.—0. 
Walkdhn. 

- Soot and salt are certainly excellent 

manures for the Potato, though the latter Bhould 
only be used in small quantities. But the best 
results I have ever seen obtained were from the 
use of superphosphate of lime and sulphate of 
ammonia, either alone or in combination. The 
former is, indeed, admitted to be the cheapest 
and best fertiliser for Potatoes by nearly all 
large growers, and the latter certainly increases 
the crop and improves its quality wonderfully. 
Both are sprinkled in the rows at the time of 
planting the sets, though the latter, at any 
rate, will be found much more efficacious if 
sprinkled between the rows just before earthing 
up, and lightly hoed in. I cannot lay my hand 
just now upon my table of quantities, but if I 
remember rightly about 2 cwt. per acre, or even 
more, of the superphosphate may be used with 
perfect safely. If the land is deficient in potash 
kainit Bhould be applied, but this is not usually 
the case, especially where plenty of stable- 
manure has been put on the ground previously. 
As soon as I can find my book I will let 


“ Solanum ” know the proper quantities, and 
also a splendid mixture that is largely used by 
tho Jersey Potato-growers with excellent results. 
—B. C. R. 

6382. —Growing 1 Mushrooms on a 
shelf. —Mushroom beds may be made up in a 
dark cellar on a shelf at any time. There should 
be not less space them a foot in depth for the bed 
when all is made firm. The hot pipes may or 
may not be an advantage. If very near the 
dry heat will be injurious. I have in similar 
cases mitigated this dry heat by covering the 
pipes with Moss, or something that will hold 
moisture for a considerable time, and by damp¬ 
ing the Moss daily, the vapour arising therefrom 
modifies the dry heat, which is then beneficial. 
The best manure for Mushroom beds is Btable 
manure, where the horses are receiving hard 
food only, and the longest of the latter should 
be taken out. The short manure should then 
either go through the process of drying by 
gentle fermentations, extending through ten 
days or a fortnight, or else fresh loamy soil 
should be mixed with it, at the rate of one 
bushel to four or five bushels of manure, the 
whole to be thoroughly mixed and blended, and 
the bed made quite firm. The soil for covering 
the beds should be what is generally termed 
sandy loam, and be passed through a £-inch 
meshed Bieve.—E. H. 

6393.—Vegetable seeds for a given 
area. —This may and does vary according to 
the object in view. One person may want very 
large Onions or Lettuces, and, consequently, 
sows thinly ; again, early Peas may with advan¬ 
tage be sown thicker than would be advisable in 
the case of later or mid-season kinds. Half an 
ounce of Onion seeds distributed equally over 
three yards would give plenty of plants, and 
allow a few weaklings to be drawn out. If a 
quarter of an ounce of Lettuce seeds were pro¬ 
perly sown on a bed of 4 yards there would be 
plants to thin out and transplant elsewhere; 
and 1 pint of Peas will be ample for a row 60 feet 
long of the early sorts; and half-a-pint of 
Marrows will be enough, if equally distributed.— 
E. H. 

6402.— Transplanting Asparagus.— The Aspara¬ 
gus in question could be transplanted with success if the 
work is carefully done. The best time to transplant is just 
as the heads are coming through the ground in spring, and 
the best way is to plant in shallow trenches, from 3 feet to 
4 feet apart, the plants to be 2 feet apart in the rows. No 
produce should be out the first year.— E. H. 


HOUSE&WINDOW GARDENING. 

USEFUL PALMS FOR ROOM AND 
TABLE DECORATION. 

For this purpose I would call the attention of 
amateurs to the great merits and beauty of some 
of the hardier kinds of Kentia, which may be 



Umbrella Palm (Kentia C&nterburyana). 


successfully grown in a greenhouse or inter¬ 
mediate temperature. Their graceful habit and 
robust nature, together with the ease with which 
they may be cultivated, are characters which 
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should win for them general favour as decorative 
plants. Kentias are all natives of Western 
Australia and the adjacent islands, and belong 
to the pinnate-leaved section of Palms. They 
assume at an early stage of their growth a grace¬ 
ful, ornamental character, this quality rendering 
them very well adapted for table and room 
decoration and other furnishing purposes, for 
which they may be freely used, as, with ordinary 
care, such treatment does not injure them. 
Seeds are readily procurable in the nursery 
trade, and soon germinate if sown in light, 
sandy soil and placed on a hotbed. For young 
plants a light loam, with a little peat and sand, 
may be used, and, if kept in a stove temperature 
in the early stage of their existence, they soon 
make useful little plants when hardened off. 
For larger plants loam, with a little sand and 
well-rotted oow-manure, may be used. During 
summer they delight in plenty of moisture, both 
at the roots and overhead. In winter less water 
should be given. Kentias are frequently attacked 
by red spider or thrips, for the destruction of 
which sponging with soapy water should be 
resorted to. For scale, an enemy to all Palms, 
I use petroleum, a wineglassful to a gallon of 
soft water. With this the plants are syringed, 
and afterwards sponged over, by which the 
scale is easily removed, as the petroleum causes 
it to loosen its hold on the plant. The kinds of 
Kentia most suitable for an amateur are those 
which will thrive in a greenhouse, and they 
are as follows—viz., Kentia Belmoreana, K. 
Fosteriana, K. Canterburyana (here figured)—a 
most admirable kind, and one I have seen 
flourishing well under ordinary window culture 
—and K. gracilis. This kind requires a warm 
or intermediate greenhouse. B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ORCHIDS IN A GREENHOUSE. 

I find Odontoglossums Alexandre, Pescatorei, 
and Rossi majus grow and bloom fairly well in 
a shady part of my greenhouse. I have also 
tried the following varieties, which I find will 
not succeed under the same conditions as the 
above Odontoglossums, but, according to my 
experience, require a higher temperature to 
bloom them — namely, Dendrobium nobile, 
Ccelogyne cristata, and Epidendrum vitellinum 
majus. I have also a Masdevallia, the name of 
which is unknown to me, which showed two 
flower spikes this autumn, but both damped off. 
Wishing to avoid in future varieties that require 
a higher temperature than I can give, I ask you 
if Dendrobium Jamesianum will bloom under the 
same conditions as the Odontoglossums named. 
I might state the thermometer in the greenhouse 
ranges from 40 degs. to 50 degs. during the 
winter. —Odonto. 

I do not know how to apply your phrase 
“ my greenhouse.” I strongly object to it, and 
I cannot be too explicit in my statement that 
exotic Orchids cannot find sufficient nutriment 
in a greenhouse to maintain them in a happy 
and vigorous condition; or, if they do, the legiti¬ 
mate occupants need a deal of pity. The kinds 
you enumerate will not thrive in a cool house; 
they want the temperature of a stove at some 
season in the year. With respect to Dendro¬ 
bium Jamesianum, I scarcely think it would be 
right on my part to advise you to try it, and 
yet I have both grown it myself and seen others 

f *ow it in cool temperature; but then, you see, 
am ignorant of what you call a greenhouse. 
It certainly will not thrive with you. I cannot 
understand why the beautiful Epidendrum 
vitellinum does not thrive with your Odonto - 
glossums. It certainly needs less heat, but it 
requires great moisture, being found at a great 
altitude almost always enveloped in fog. Mas- 
devallias require a quiet moist atmosphere and 
plenty of shade. This is a family I would 
strongly urge those amateurs who are beginning 
to grow Orchids as a hobby to take up. Many 
of them are cheap. Amongst the Harryana 
section are some of the most brilliant flowers in 
the whole floral world, and the cost for arti¬ 
ficial heat for them is next to nothing in winter and 
absolutely nothing in the summer. M. B. 


Orchid flower holders.—I have just 
seen this new patent, and I think it well suited 
to the wants of amateur Orchid 
a contrivance by which the 1 
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flowers for the longest possible time, without 
reducing the vigonr of their plants. It is in the 
shape or a tube which is attached to a long 
pliable wire, so that the tube can be placed in 
any convenient or natural manner, and when it 
appears that a spike of flower has been long 
enough upon the plant, it can be cut, inserted 
in the tube of water, and arranged naturally 
amongst the leaves of the plant, and the effect 
is equally good, whilst the plant is not robbed of 
its health and strength by tne severe drain upon 
its substance. I look upon it as the amateur’s 
friend.—M. B. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

Oncidium concolor. 

When I was a boy, which, I am happy to say 
was not when George IV. was king, being more 
modem than that; but coming to thirty years ago, 
no one would then have called this an amateur’s 
Orchid. It is still not amongst the cheapest 
of the cheap, although reasonable in price. 
Although one of my special favourites, I should 
not yet have introduced it to amateur growers, 
but for the fact that I have three separate 
enquiries respecting it; and I think by answering 
“ Appach ” all will be answered. I am under 
the impression that your temperature, 40 degs. 
to 58 degs., is sufficiently high for this species 
at the present season ; neither does it require a 
great amount of moisture in the atmosphere just 
now; but by no means allow the plant to 
shrivel. It is extremely difficult to restore to 
vigour after such treatment; this I know from 
experience. In my boyish days it was the 
fashion to keep Orchid houses very hot and very 
wet in the summer time, and they were kept hot 
and very dry in the winter, in order to rest the 
plants. Yes, we did some very funny things 
with Orchids in those days; but one thing we 
oould scarcely ever do, and that was to restore 
Oncidium concolor to health after the resting 
season. The first time I saw this species in 
flower was in a cool fernery, heated by an old 
smoke flue. The plant had been wintered here 
in a temperature of about 50 degs., and it almost 
made me exclaim—“Can these things be?” 
From that time forth I have always advocated 
cool treatment for the plant, and this last season 
had the pleasure of seeing nearly 50 spikes open 
together under these conditions, and I certainly 
am at a loss to explain the reason of the leaves 
on your plant turning yellow and falling off, 
unless you are keeping the plants too dry. Again, 
you say it is in a fairly light room. Are you 
really making a room plant of this species ? If 
so, I am afraid the atmosphere is too arid. My 
idea of the 

Treatment required by this Oncidium, to 
cause it to thrive vigorously and flower freely, 
is to grow it in a Teak-wood basket. This 
should be drained well with charcoal. The soil 
should consist of good peat-fibre and living 
Sphagnum Moss. In the summer time it should be 
suspended near the roof-glass in the Odonto- 
gloaaum house, or the coolest house, and after it 
has flowered (which it doeB in the Bpring months 
—that is to say, any time between March and 
May) it should be treated to a liberal supply of 
water; but after its growth is finished the water 
supply must be almost, but not quite, stopped ; 
and, if possible, winter it in a slightly warmer 
house ; but where such convenience is not to be 
had, move it to the warmest end of the cool 
house. Oncidium concolor is a dwarf plant, 
with stout ovate (egg-shaped) bulbs, which 
bear a pair of bright-green leathery leaves ; the 
flowers are borne in many-flowered drooping 
racemes. The flowers are largo, and wholly 
of a rich, deep yellow. These, if not allowed to 
get damp, will remain in good condition for at 
least a month without injury to the plant, and 
after that time they may be cut and placed in 
the flower-holders, which I have noted in another 
place as being such valuable aids to amateurs, as 
enabling them to maintain a live display of cut 
flowers in their houses for a lengthened time 
without injuring the health of their plants. 

Matt. Bramble. 


6397. — Protecting* bulbs.— Unless the 
three bulbs mentioned are very far advanced 
they will not be much injured by the winter, a 
great deal depends on the character of the soil. 
If it is heavy and inclined to freeze hard you 
can remove a little of it and mix with about 


twice its bulk of very coarse sand. Replaoe 
roughly, so that it does not lie flat. You, of 
course, will not have removed all the top soil, 
only about 1 inch. This top soil is too porous 
to rot the leaves and too light to freeze hard.— 
Taurus. 

Wintering: tuberous Begonias.— I 

have been very successful in wintering these 
Begonias ever since 1 first grew them, now some 
years ago, and always in the same way. Ab 
soon as the stems come off, the pots are laid on 
their sides on a high shelf at the back of the 
greenhouse, and remain there untouched until 
early in March, by which time some will pro¬ 
bably be starting into growth. They are laid 
facing outwards, and so get light and Bunshine. 
They are then repotted in as small pots as they 
will do well in, in light rich soil, with just the 
crowns uncovered ; and as soon as the hotbed is 
ready they go into it until making good growth, 
and as soon as the roots have filled their pots 
they are shifted into their blooming ones, this 
time covering the crowns with \ inch or so 
of soil. Many writers in Gardening have 
often said that Begonias should not have 
bottom-heat but come on of themselves. I con¬ 
sulted a very experienced and clever amateur 
friend, who said the same, so I put mine into a 
vinery instead of the hotbed, with the result 
that scarcely any began to grow before May, one 
or two not until July, and so they had no time to 
make fine plants. Last spring they went back 
to the hotbed, and they have been superb all the 
summer and autumn, the admiration of all who 
have seen them, and are still in great strength 
and beauty. A bed of Begonias has proved far 
superior to any other bedaed-out plant during 
last cold wet summer, being always bright until 
the severe frost cut them down, when they were 
at once taken up and potted, and as soon as the 
stems go will taxe their place on the shelf with 
their greenhouse brethren, and be treated the 
same, except that they will remain in these pots 
until again planted out.—C. B. 

6324. —Violets in frames. —These arc very 
useful when well grown, especially Marie Louise. 
The best plants are obtained from cuttings taken 
off in March, inserted in boxes in heat, in loam 
and leaf-mould, about two parts leaf-mould to 
one of loam. As soon as the weather permits, 
plant them out-of-doors in a piece of good and 
shady ground, where they must have plenty of 
water. About September lift them with a good 
ball of earth to each; they may be then potted, if 
required, or planted in a cold frame in nearly all 
leaf-mould. A mat thrown over the lights in 
winter is all protection necessary.—D. D. 

-Violets in frames produce runners freely 

in May and June. They may be taken up 
during the early summer months, and be 
planted in the frames at once, where they 
soon establish themselves. The lights must not 
be kept over them when they are in growth, as 
they grow most healthily in the open air. The 
lights are required in the autumn to keep off 
frosts and heavy rains. Plant in rich soil, with 
plenty of leaf-mould dug into it.—J. D. E. 

6328.— Creeping plants for an un¬ 
heated greenhouse. — Passiflora ccerulea 
and Clematis indivisa lobata would suit you 
very well, as they are quite happy if only shel¬ 
tered by a glass roof. You may also grow both 
Honeysuckle and Jasmine, but when they have 
done blooming they should go into the open air 
until the beginning of winter. I should rather 
advise Tea Roses, such as Niphetos, Safrano, and 
Madame Falcot. They do so well under glass if 
they are well attended to in the way of watering 
and feeding.—J. C. B. 

6378.— Treatment of Begonias. — A 
good time for potting up the tubers is February 
and March. The best soil is such as it used in 
every garden for Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Cinerarias, or any other soft-wooded green¬ 
house plants. They do beet with a hothouse 
temperature in the early stages of their growth, 
as It is too cold for them in a greenhouse in the 
early months of the year. In summer a green¬ 
house temperature suits them admirably. They 
require about as much water as other soft- 
wooded greenhouse plants need. Some varie¬ 
ties are so much more vigorous in growth 
than others, and consequently require more 
moisture; the amount of water given to any plant 
must be regulated by the mass of roots in the 
pot to takelt up.—J. D. E. 
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the square yard over the whole extent of soil 
within reach of the roots. The results are 
said to be remarkable, and, were I troubled 
with oanker in my garden, I would certainly 
give it a trial.—K., Southend . 


STANDARD APPLES FOR BRITAIN. 


1. Alfriston. 

2. Bern Pool (new). 

5. Blenheim Orange. 

4. Bramley'o. 

6. Claygate Peannain. 

6. Cox’s Orange Pippin. 

7. Dutch Mignonne. 

8. Flanders Pippin. 

9. Lane’s Prince Albert. 


10. Here de Menage. 

11. Northern Greening. 

12. Reinette Griae. 

18. Ribston Pippin. 

14. Stone’s. 

15. Stunner Pippin. 

16. Wellington. 

17. Winter Queening. 


Early Apples .—Carlisle Oodlin, Keswick Codlln, Lord 
Suflield, Duchess of Oldenburg, Devonshire Quarrendea, 
Irish Peach, Oslin, Early Margaret. 

Fine-flowered Apples .—Emperor Alexander, Hawthorn* 
den, Lord Suffield, Hambleaon Deux Ans, Blenheim 
Orange, Court Pendu Plat, Orange Goff, Kirk’s Incom¬ 
parable, Sharp’s. 

Little Apples. — Golden Harvey, Pearson's Plate, 
Beachamweil, Keddleston Pippin, Ashmead’s Kernel, Pine 
Golden Pippin, Pitmaston Pine-apple, Luoombe’s Pine¬ 
apple, Sam Young, Lodgemore Nonpareil. 

Brightly coloured Applet. — Incomparable, Hanwell 
Souring, Cox’s Pomona, Brabant Bellefleur, Bauman’s Red 
Reinette, Rymer, Red Hollandbury, Alexander, Hoary 
Morning, Tom Putt, Tyler's Kernel, Striped Beaufin, 
Fearn’s Pippin, Cumberland Fillbasket, Duchess of 
Gloucester, Worcester Pearmain, Cellini, Adams' Pear- 
main, Boarlet Nonpareil, Red Astraohan, Norfolk Beaufin. 

Cider Apples.—Fox-whelp, Garter Apple, Woodoook, 
Redstreak, Underleaf, Cowame Red, Best Baohe, Skyvme’s 
Kernel, Forest Styre, Demook Red, Joebv Crab, Styre 
Wilding, Eggleton Styre, Royal WUding* Black Wild¬ 
ing, Pym Square, Mumm's Red, Bran Rose, Red 
Styre, Tremlett's Bitter, Ellis's Bitter, Slack-my-Girdle, 
Pound Apple or Sweet Buokland, Red Cluster, Sweet 
Albert, Holmoote Sweet, Cat’s-head, Sweet Portugal, Red 
Bosberry, White Bos berry, Tom Putt, Kingston Blaok, 
Greasy. 

Our readers will remember that last year we 
raised the question of the needless number of 
Apples, and the necessity of confining ourselves 
to the best kinds if we are to have the best 
results. Our list stands as above. The list will 
always be open to improvement, but not to 
great increase of number. We shall always be 
glad to hear of or see fruits of high merit not 
included in the above, also local fruits, of which 
there are probably some very good ones. Faults, 
too, of any of the above which warrant their 
exclusion from the standard sorts may be con¬ 
sidered. The minor lists will, we hope, be use¬ 
ful, as they will prevent the exclusion of fruits 
with useful secondary qualities. The list is 
not, it will be seen, one for the seasons. The 
first aim is to fix attention on English Apples of 
the highest quality and able to compete with 
those of any country. 

We have received the following note from 
Mr. Edward Clayton, Woodmancote :—“Ihave 
read your list of Apples for Britain with great 
interest, and it is much to be desired that those 
having a sound practical acquaintance with the 
subject Bhould follow it with comments, criti¬ 
cisms, and suggestions. I do not, however, 
quite understand the purpose of the supple¬ 
mentary lists which you give, particularly as 
both Lord Suffield and Blenheim Orange occur 
twice. In my brief experience of now three 
autumns of orchard planting, during which time 
I have put in about 300 trees, I have suffered 
somewhat from a lack of decisiveness on the part 
of those who volunteered advice. The first 
visitor said, on seeing my soil, ‘ Dig out a good 
3 feet in depth, put in good earth, and plant 
Keswick Codlin, Striped Beaufin, and Cellini 
Pippin.’ The next who came remarked, ‘Ah! 
you should only take out the top spit here, and 
try Cox’s Orange Pippin and Annie Elizabeth.’ 
The third, and I think the most practical, 
advised planting on the surface and raising a 
mound over the roots (my orchard is a rather 
damp clay), and as to sorts he advised a visit to all 
the neighbouring orchards on similar soil, and 
the use of the best of the sorts which thrive with 
my neighbours, these being the Blenheim Orange 
and Royal Russet (I do not notice any Russet 
in your lists). I have now come to the con- I 
elusion that those who undertake to advise 
Apple planters should be careful to make some 
reservations when giving counsel, and should 
distinctly mention that both soil and aspect 
enter into the calculation, and whether pyra¬ 
mids, standards, or trained trees are to be 

S lanted, and that those who need advice will 
o well to get all they can, and from all sources, 
and before adopting it carefully compare the 
utterances of the different a^isTi, inding 


certain safety only on such points as show 
universal agreement among a representative 
company of experienced growers.” 

6231.— Unfruitful Pear-tree. —I am 
afraid “J. J. H.” has been somewhat severe 
with his poor old Pear-tree, for, judging from 
the dimensions given, it must be getting on in 
years. Old trees are like old people, they can¬ 
not bear severe punishment. I think the 
following would have been a better plan to have 
adopted than that of “ J. J. H. : Late in 
September, or early in October, “J. J. H.” 
should have commenced work by taking out a 
trench at 5 feet from the trunk of the tree (and 
not 3 feet, which was too near), and 4 feet wide 
and down to the limestone, cutting off all large 
roots, but saving all small ones, and getting well 
under the tree and cutting off any large roots 
which might be there. A sharp chisel is the best 
instrument to do this work with. Only half the 
apace round the tree should have been done at 
one time, the other half should be left for two 
years, and then served in a similar manner. 
This trench should have been filled up with some 
good loam, and the small roots laid out in the 
new soil as near the surface as possible; it should 
then have been made as firm as possible. No 
manure should have been used, as this will 
only help the tree to make a gross growth, the 
very thing to avoid. After this work had been 
completed, a mulching of half-rotten manure 
should have been placed on. “ J. J. H.” should 
certainly not have pruned the Pear-tree severely. 
All the pruning necessary would have been in 
thinning the middle of the tree where crowded, 
or cutting out any branches which crossed or 
rubbed each other, and the leading growths 
might have been shortened a little. Many old 
and barren trees have been brought into a 
fruitful condition in this way, and I have no 
doubt the one in question can be made fruitful 
again provided “ J. J. H.” has not dealt too 
severely with it.— Tom Arnold, Cirencester 
House , 

6344.— Treatment of a Vine.— As a 
general rule, gardeners always use some kind of 
farm-yard manure for their Vines: and, as an 
adjunct to this, guano, or some kind of artificial 
manure. Bones are used in the first instance to 
mix with the compost when the Vine-border is 
made. Half a pound weight of guano would be 
sufficient for a square yard, but I would give 
the border a dressing of that quantity when the 
Vines start, and again when the Grapes had just 
passed through the stoning period. The guano 
should merely be sprinkled over the surface and 
be ^watered in. The bones, at the rate of 1 lb. 
weight to the square yard, should be dug in 
during the winter, and a digging fork should be 
used in preference to a spade. — J. D. E. 

6389.— Striking- Apple-trees from cut¬ 
tings and raising Paradise stocks.— 
All the Codlins will strike freely if planted in a 
cool, shady border early in autumn, as soon as 
the leaves have fallen. The Bumot and an 
Apple named the Oslin will strike with cer¬ 
tainty. It is best to take off the cuttings with 
a piece of hard old wood at the end. This can 
easily be done in the case of the Apples named, 
as they form naturally on the branches. Plant 
firmly and mulch between the rows. The Doucin, 
or French Paradise stocks, may be propagated 
from cuttings or layers in a somewhat similar 
manner. What is known as the English Para¬ 
dise is the result of selecting the fibrous-rooted 
seedlings, and working them as dwarf stocks.— 
E. H. 

WOO*—Grapes for an early vinery*— 
The Black Hamburgh and Madresfield Court are 
good early Grapes, but Gros Colman is a late 
variety. I should recommend a white Grape, 
such as Buckland Sweetwater, as a good com- 

anion to the two first named. Plant when the 

uds are bursting in spring, and encourage 
growth as much as possible the first year, 
ripening it well with fire-heat in autumn, if 
necessary. If they do well, several bunches may 
be taken from each Vine the second year.— 
E. H. 

. —Madresfield Court Grapes will 
do well together for an early vinery; but Gros Colman will 
not do with them.—J. D. E, 

6380.— Pruning young Black Currant 
trees. —Shorten the young shoots back to half 
their length to induce plenty of young shoots to 


break away and form a good base for future 
work. Black Currants bear chiefly on the young 
wood, and, after the bushes have been formed, 
the more young wood left in, provided there is 
no crowding, the better, and very little shorten¬ 
ing will be required.—E. H. 

6286.—Raising Apple and Pear-trees 
from seed and cuttings.— “ A. T.” should 
sow the seed of extra good Apples, or Pears, 
direc tly he takes it out of the fruit. I alway sow 
the seed of each fruit separately, and, as there 
are generally about half-a-dozen seeds in each, a 
pot about 4 inches in diameter suits very well. 
Put in some drainage, and fill to within 1 inch 
of the top with good potting soil; make it level 
and spread the seeds evenly on the surface; 
cover with fine, sifted soil, and, after labelling, 
put the pots in a cool frame, or greenhouse, 
until spring, when the seedlings will appear, 
and may, as soon as strong enough, be planted 
out-of-doors in any open, sunny position; but 
they need not have very rich soil, for they will, 
in rather hard soil, make fruitful wood sooner, 
for, although some of the young trees may fruit 
in four or five years, others may take nearly 
double that time, and a good many will then 
prove worthless; but if you only get one real 
improvement in a season it is worth a deal of 
trouble to obtain. Propagating by means of 
cuttings is a thing not generally practised, but 
I have succeeded in getting several varieties of 
Apples on their own roots ; but Pears I have not 
been successful with. Some kinds of Apples 
root very freely from cuttings, especially those 
that form burrs, or warts, on the bark. The 
best shoots are those of two or three seasons’ 
growth, cut off in good-sized branches and let 
into the soil a good depth with a spade, and 
then the soil should be trodden very firmly 
around them. A partially shaded place, such as 
between rows of fruit-trees, suits well until they 
are rooted, when they can be transferred to per¬ 
manent quarters. This is the time for putting 
the branches into the soil.—J. G. H. 

6342.—Building: a Tomato and Peach- 
house* —It is better to have glass-houses built 
by those who make a speciality of this kind of 
work, as not only is it cheaper, but the work is 
done better. It is, I find, very difficult to 
obtain really good seasoned wood free from sap 
from local builders. Not doing much of this 
kind of work it is not worth their while to lay it 
up and well season it as is done by the regular 
hot-house builders. It iB very vexatious to 
have sills and weather boards rot in a 
few years after building. The best way 
is to determine the size and form of the house, 
and get a price from some London firm for it 
complete. Any ordinary carpenter will put it 
up. The same should be done with tho brick¬ 
work and heating apparatus. The cheapest way 
is to have a sunken path, as then but little 
brickwork is needed; but this you will have to 
be determined by the level at which the water 
stands in winter. If this will not admit of 
sinking the path, about seven courses of 4-inch 
brickwork will be needed, but a few angle 
irons in the apex of the roof will oe 
needful to keep all in place. The house 
should run north and south, so as to equalise the 
light. Ten feet is not very wide for a Peach- 
house, and I should prefer to have it 2 feet 
wider, as this will admit of having 12 feet 
rafters, which would give good space to train 
to. This extra width will not add much to the 
expense of construction. For the heating I 
should prefer an ordinary saddle-boiler, with 
two rows of 4-inch pipes round the house, putting 
them together with indiarubber rings.—J. C. B. 

- You will get better and cheaper work 

done by your own carpenter, if he has any idea 
of such work. Make your walls of brick or 
stout boards, and from 18 inches to 2 feet 
6 inches high. Lay on a stout wall-plate 
(5 inches by 3 inches), fix up your ridge-board, 
and nail in lengths of 3 inches by 1£ inch sash- 
bar, carefully cut at top and bottom. But 
10 feet is hardly wide enough for a good Tomato- 
house; why not make it 12 feet, or even 14 feet ? 
Height to ridge about 8 feet (outside). No staging 
is required, but set the plants out in beds of 
good soil, which may be raised a little above the 
ground level with advantage.—B. C. R. 

6272.—Whit© Grape for a cool green¬ 
house- —My choice in such a case as this would 
be the Royal Muscadine. Dr. Hogg, in his 
"Fruit Manual,” says: "This excellent and 
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well-known Grape ripens well in a cool vinery 
and against walls in the open air." I can em¬ 
phatically endorse this commendation, Grapes of 
this description with me being the only kind 
whioh ripened on open walls this last season. 
It is identical with the Chasselas de Fontaine¬ 
bleau, from which the Paris market is sup¬ 
plied with its delicious white Grapes.—J. M., 
South Hants. 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

6095.—“Mr. C. Walkden/’ in Gardening, 
December 8th, in criticising some remarks 
of mine in reply to the above query, seems to 
imply that trenching the whole of the soil for 
orchards is absolutely necessary, and states that 
the results in heavy clay soil soon repay the 
outlay. In the first place, “Mr. Walkden" 
says that the advice “ not to trench ground that 
does not need it may be all very well for the 
special case to whioh the answer to the above 
query referred; but that it oannot be applied 
generally." Allow me to say that no one could 
give a reply that would Buit every case, and 
my reply was meant specially for the case then 
under consideration, and generally for all 
similar soils and situations. “ Mr. Walkden " 
says truly that Gosport is not all England ; and 
I can inform him that Gosport is not a fruit¬ 
growing place at all, the land being too high 
rented for people to go in for it to any great 
extent; and my experience of fruit culture is 
based more on experience gained in the clay soils 
of Kent and other fruit-growing counties than 
here, but every day confirms my opinion that 
there is no greater waste of labour, or anything 
that has done so much to check fruit culture, as 
the plan of trenching ground that really does 
not need it. Trenching forms a very heavy item 
in the expense of making new orchards, and 
those who expect to compete successfully with 
the foreign fruit growers must see that their 
money is laid out with judgment, or they will 
find the balance on the wrong side of the ledger. 
Let us take heavy land, such as the Weald of 
Kent, where the difference between trenching 
an orchard of twenty acres and simply digging 
deep holes for the trees at the required distance 
would amount to a very large sum, and if 
the trees were standards at 25 feet to 30 feet 
apart it would take nearly as many years as 
they are feet apart before the roots occupied 
this broken up subsoil, and anyone’s faith in the 
benefits of trenching muBt be much stronger 
than mine if they can imagine that turning it 
over with a spade or fork is going to improve it, 
or even alter it for many years. My contention 
is that, if large holes are taken out to give the 
young trees a start, by the time they have 
fully occupied these spaces they will be all 
the better for finding the soil beyond as firm as 
soil can possibly be, and that they will be more 
fruitful in hard than in loose soil. I always find 
young trees grow strong enough for the first 
half dozen years without any special help, but 
it is when they begin to crop heavily that good 
culture wants to begin, and my faith in the sur¬ 
face roots and feeding the trees there is so 
strong that I look on those which descend into 
the subsoil as of little moment compared with 
them. They must be there to hold large trees 
in their position, but it is those that are within 
reach of the action of sun, and air, and manure, 
that make the trees prolific and profitable, or 
the reverse; and the careless cnltivator who 
never feeds the surface roots, or wantonly de¬ 
stroys them with spade or fork, will never get 
fruitful trees by subsoiling. The only way to 
make fruit culture extend as it ought to do is to 
make it profitable, by dispensing with all un¬ 
necessary expenses, whether it be in the prepa¬ 
ration of the soil, the kinds of trees planted, or in 
their after management. And I shall maintain 
that trenching soil that does not need it is one 
of the old follies which has done muoh to check 
an industry which ought to be a national blessing 
rather than a national disgrace, as our orchards 
are in 1888.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

-The communications of “ Mr.C. Walkden" 

and “ M. R. C. A." in Gardening for Dec. 8tb, 
page 527, show how much interest there is taken 
in this subject. It is undoubtedly a very im¬ 
portant one, especially that part of it to which 
“Mr. C. Walkden” refers—I allude to the 
question of trenching the ground, as recommen¬ 
ded in a previous number by “ Mr-j. Groom,” 
but whicn “ Mr. CAViflkden " apuelrsto think 
Digitized by ^OlJSlC 


necessary when dealing with a clay soil. I do not 
think “ Mr. J. Groom " intended his reply to apply 
to such a case; therefore, I think both of them are 
rignt when the character of the ground is taken 
into account. According to my experience, it is 
wrong to trench ground or even suDsoil it when 
the under stratum is composed of either sand or 
gravel, and there is not more than 12 inches or 
15 inches in depth of good top earth; but where 
the depth of soil is greater, and there is a hard 
pan of crude, unmoved earth below the depth of 
an ordinary spit, I do think it desirable to break 
up the hard bottom and let the roots have the 
benefit of the greater depth of good earth ; but 
in every case I would keep the roots from 
coming quickly in contact with either a bed of 
sand or gravel. I had good proof of the value 
of trenching such land only this last season in 
dealing with a new-made garden. I had a part 
of the ground moved up 18 inches deep, which 
I intended for vegetables ; but circumstances 
occurred which compelled me to plant a part of 
the trenched ground with fruit-trees. These I 
had to water last September to keep them alive, 
while those put in where the land was dug only 
one spit deep did not require any attention. 
The explanation is that within less than 2 feet 
of the surface there is a bed of gravel. Trench¬ 
ing, therefore, was a mistake, as it made the 
soil too porous for fruit trees. I am quite satis¬ 
fied that it is better to have several inches in 
depth of unmoved earth over a bed of gravel or 
sand to act as a check to prevent the water from 
getting away too quickly Delow the roots. With 
regard to the question whether it is better to 
plant 

Standards or bushes, I hold very decided 
views on that matter. I have seen so much fine 
and valuable fruit (Apples and Pears) blown 
down and rendered comparatively worthless 

i 'ustas it was on the point of ripening, that if I 
tad 10 acres of land to plant with these fruits I 
would not plant more than one-third of it with 
standards of the ordinary type. A better form 
of trees are those with stems 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, or else bushes of an enlarged form that 
start from the main stem with from six to ten 
main branches, these again breaking out into 
others as the plant increases in height, until the 
tree has developed into a specimen from 10 feet 
to 12 feet in diameter and from 8 feet to 12 feet 
in height. Trees of the proportions I have given 
are in every way more manageable than stan¬ 
dards, and not so muoh exposed to rough wind, 
and in proportion to the space they occupy they 
give as good a return. I do not think that after 
the first five years the crops obtained from 
the land which is available for cultivation 
between the trees will prove remunerative 
alone; but seeing that fruit-trees so grown bear 
better, and remain in a vigorous condition 
longer, than those which have Grass growing 
over the roots, this fact, taken into account 
with the products obtained by cultivating the 
available space, will make up for any supposed 
loss in shape of food for cattle from Grass.— 
J. C. C. _ 

6338.—Black Hamburgh and Gros 
Colman Grapes.—If “G. H.” is going to 
grow Grapes for profit I should certainly say 

{ >lant Gros Colman, as it is one of the finest- 
ooking Grapes in cultivation, and sells well 
when better-flavoured Grapes are at a discount. 
As “ G. H." has got heat at command, I should 
advise him not to use it to start his Vines into 
growth, but to finish off the crop well in the 
autumn and when cold weather prevails in 
summer, as it did during July, 1888, when fires 
were needed as much as at any time of the year. 
Gros Colman needs father a high temperature to 
ripen it properly, so that the berries will keep 
until January, when they will realise more than 
double the price of Black Hamburghs. As re¬ 
gards the colouring of this fine Grape, I think a 
good deal depends on the amount of the crop 
left on the Vine, for, if overcropped, I do not 
think the most skilful cultivator could then get 
them black. Plenty of root moisture must be 
given while the berries are swelling, for, if they 
get the least check, both foliage and fruit will 
suffer. 1 would advise great care to be taken of 
the foliage to prevent scorching, as the leaves 
are very woolly, and suffer from excessive sun- 
heat when other varieties growing close to it 
have not been affected. Give plenty of air early 
in the morning on hot days, and, should the 
temperature rise to a dangerous height, put a 


light shade on the glass for a couple of hours 
before mid-day, for if the edges of the leaves get 
blistered it will affeot the colouring of the ber¬ 
ries ; and be sure to thin out severely, not only 
the bunches on the rods, but also the berries in 
the bunches, for they grow to a gieat size, and 
must have plenty of space to swell out, and for 
the air to get between the berries, or they will 
not keep well.—J. G., Hants. 

-The difference is great from a commer¬ 
cial point of view. The Hamburgh is scarcely 
grown in market gardens now except to come in 
in late spring and early summer when other 
kinds are over, whereas the Gros Colman is the 
largest and keeps the beat of all black Grapes. It 
can be had in good condition up to April, when 
Grapes make good prices. It is, however, a 
much more difficult Grape to grow well than the 
Hamburgh, and not many colour it well. If 
you are going to plant a large house with 
Grapes, you will do better with Alicante, 
especially if you are not an experienced grower. 
This Grape is not much more difficult to grow 
than the Hamburgh, commands a better price, 
aud keeps well, which the Hamburgh does not 
Well ripened Hamburghs have this year been 
selling for less than one shilling per pound in 
Co vent garden-market, and this is a price that 
cannot pay. You may also try the Gros Colman in 
proportion of, say, one-third of Alicante, plant¬ 
ing it at the warmest end, as it requires more 
heat to ripen well.—J. C. B. 

6321. — Grass under fruit-trees. — 
“Agri" wishes to know if Grass under bush 
Apple and Plum-trees will do them any harm? 
Well, I should certainly say that it could do 
them no good, and I strongly advise him to 
leave the surface of the soil open, for the follow¬ 
ing reasons : All the nutriment that the Grass 
extracts from the soil is so much loss to the 
trees ; for with bush trees the Grass could not 
be fed off with sheep or cattle, as is done in 
orchards of tall standards, and the fertility of 
the trees is maintained by the excrement from 
the animals grazing under them; but for bosh- 
trees it is quite different, and I would adviw the 
surface to be kept bare of Grass and top-dressed 
every winter with whatever manure or fresh 
soil can be applied, so as to keep the surface 
roots active. Do not dig with a spade, but keep 
the weeds down by hoeing.—J. G. H. 

6261.—Fruit-trees for a shady wall.— 
A shady wall in the north of England is not a 
very promising position for fruit-trees, and 
“B. A." had better devote his attention to a 
few things that really will succeed than waste 
his time on things that frequently end in dis¬ 
appointment. Pears are too erratic to recom¬ 
mend ; but early Plums of the Orleans type, 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, or Victoria, would pro¬ 
bably answer well, and Currants and Goose¬ 
berries are always satisfactory, and on walls can 
be protected for use very late in the season, 
i Then there is the Morello Cherry, an invaluable 
fruit, it never fails to crop well, and is one of the 
best kitchen or preserving fruits that can be 

f rown, and when fully ripe very good for 
essert.—J. G. H. 

6334.—Mildew on Grapes.— This para¬ 
site does not come from the sou, but is produced 
by atmospherio conditions favourable to its 
growth. The application of flowers of sulphur 
in any form will destroy it. Take all the loose 
bark from the Vines when they are pruned, and 
paint every part of them with soft soapy water, 
in which some flowers of sulphur has been 
stirred up. A little Tobacco-water added is also 
excellent. Enough sulphur should be used to 
make the mixture like thick cream. If mildew 
appears again in the summer paint the hot- 
water pipes with sulphur, and make them very 
warm when the house is shut up.—J. D. E. 

-This is very often due to defective venti¬ 
lation, and where this is wrong changing the 
soil will not have much effect. Commence next 
season by giving more air. Keep the atmos¬ 
phere buoyant in dull weather by us ins gentle 
fires, and the chances are mildew will not be 
tro ublesome. A stuffy atmosphere is chief cense 
of mildew in forcing-houses.—E. H. 

6322. — Pr uning 1 Black Currant 
bushes. —The best plan to follow with bushes 
that have been allowed to run wild for want of 
pruning for a long time, as stated by “ S. W. P.," 
is to out out all the oldest branches close 
down to the ground, or, if any good young 
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THE WHITE INDIAN DAPHNE (DAPHNE 
INDICA ALBA). 

This fine plant, which is not seen half bo much 
as it deserves to be, is a well deserved favourite 
with all who succeed with it. In reality its 
culture is simple if its likes and dislikes are pro¬ 
perly attended to. It does better planted out 
than in pots, bnt in either case it must be kept 
cool at all times of the year, well shaded from 
the sun, and constantly syringed. Peat, loam, 
and coarse sea or other sand suit it, but I believe 
the chief secret of success lies in perfectly cool 
treatment. I have a plant in my conservatory, 
against one of the pillars, now about 9 feet or 
10 feet high, from which, without exaggeration, 
a hundred heads of bloom have been cut during 
a single winter season. The delicious, spicy 
fragrance of the pure white flowers all through 
December, January, and February, besides that 
it is particularly useful for bouquets and button¬ 
holes, make it highly valued, and at other times 
of the year the glossy dark - green 
leaves form a good background for 
other things. C. D. 

6385.—Violets in a frame.— 

There is no difficulty in blooming 
Violets in a frame if they have been 
properly cultivated, with that object 
in view. Moat of the failures are due 
to lack of preparation. The plants 
Bhould be propagated in April, by 
pegging down the side shoots into 
little mounds of good soil, in a some¬ 
what similar manner to the layering 
of Carnations. As soon as the layers 
are well rooted transplant them to a 
situation 1 foot apart ; 
and, if dry weather sets 
in, see that they do not 
suffer for want of water. 

If the red spider attacks 
the foliage the 
blooming capa¬ 
city of the plant 
will be seriously 
injured. In Sep¬ 
tember lift the plants with good balls 
of earth, and plant close together in a 
pot or frame occupying a full southern 
exposure. Fill the pit up with stable 
manure which has been well fer¬ 
mented, and on this place a foot of 
good soil, so that the Violets are not 
more than 8 inches or II inches from 
the glass. The Neapolitan is hardly 
so hardy as the Marie Louise.—E. H. 

- Violets like a moderately rich 

soil, and they succeed better when a 
good dressing of leaf mould is dug 
into it. They grow well in any open 
soil. In fact, I have been quite as, 
successful in a heavy garden-loam as in one of 
lighter material. Heavy soil should have rather 
more leaf-mould mixed with it. The frame 
should be in a position well exposed to the sun, 
as the flowers are wanted most in the cold 
months of the year. Plant them out 1 foot apart 
as early as young layers can be rooted and grown 
into good plants. The lights ought to be 
removed from the frame in fine weather. 

J. D. E. 

6401.— Aralia Sieboldi. —The buds which 
have formed in the axils of the leaves of your 
plant are no doubt flower-buds. You must leave 
them alone, and have patience with them. 11 will 
probably be April or May before they flower, 
unless you give the plant more warmth. In 
all probability the flowers will be succeeded in 
due time by bunches of round black seeds, 
whioh may be taken off and sown, as soon as 
they fall from the plant, with a gentle touch.— 

Vallota purpurea (Scarborough Lily). — 
The secret of growing this bulb well is, I think, 
never to disturb it. A plant in a 10-inch pot 
in one of my greenhouses has never l>een ais- 
turbed for ten or twelve years, and it has had 
no fresh soil. The pot is full of bulbB ; yet last 
autumn 1 had eleven strong stems with from five 
to seven flowers on each, forming one of the 
most beautiful masses of brilliant colour that 
can be conceived. The same pot is also full of 
the little dark-leavedOxalis, with yellow flowers, 
which defies all attempt s extirpate it_ Poes 


it help to nourish the Vallota? I have some¬ 
times thought so, for none of my other plants do 
so well. Sphagnum Moss does not rob Orchids. 
—N. W. C._ 

BULBS AND ROOTS AFTER FORCING. 
Old forced bulbs and roots of various kinds, 
such as Lily of the Valley, Spineas, &c., are too 
often thrown away, for the following reason- 
vis., that it does not pay to keep them for 
another season, as new ones can now be bought 
so cheaply. I am not going to argue that old 
forced bulbs or roots are better than new ones, 
but they are well worth saving for at least two 
years, and certainly deserve a little better 
treatment than they usually get after they cease 
flowering. If they are placed out, without any 
protection, directly the flowers are over, in the 
bitter spring weather that we get, it will be 
useless looking for a second bloom ; but, if well 
treated, I feel sure that no one will be dis¬ 
appointed who gives them a trial. 


pushed on into growth in advance of its natural 
season. If the plants have been used in the 
conservatory or intermediate house while in 
flower, they should be kept in the same tem¬ 
perature until, owing to the increasing power of 
the sun, a cold frame will be suitable for them. 
By the time spring is well advanced the bulbs 
may be set out in a sheltered position to ripen 
off in full sunshine. Great care is necessary in 
watering, for if they lack this no other part of 
their culture will make up for it, as many of the 
roots and bulbs require a liberal supply of 
moisture during the growing season. If these 
simple details are attended to I feel sure that 
not only will the plants yield a good supply of 
bloom the second year, but they will flower in 
advance of those forced the first time. H. 


Digitized! b' 


boogie 


White Indian Daphne (Daphne indica alba). 


In gome gardens I have seen such thingB as 
Lily of the Valley bloom year after year in the 
same pots, and Spiraeas and the ordinary Dutch 
bulbs flower not only after one, but three or 
four years’ service. With extra care and atten¬ 
tion devoted to the plants in all stages of their 
growth, results far beyond what many would 
consider possible have been achieved. I do not 
think any plants are better treated than these 
up to the time the flowers fade. They are 
potted in the best of soil, and every attention 
is lavished on them ; but with a fading of the 
flower all this is changed, and this is the very 
time when those that wish for a second 
display of flowers from the same roots or bulbs 
should take up their culture in earnest, 
and endeavour to perfect the leaf growth. 
Shelter under glass is indispensable even in 
the case of the hardiest plant if it has l»een 


COLD PITS AND FRAMES. 

Since the system of heating by hot-water pipes 
has been brought to such perfection, the simple 
contrivances for keeping tender plants through 
the winter have fallen into disrepute by reason 
of the unceasing care and attention necessary to 
keep the plants healthy. There can be no 
doubt, however, that many plants are not only 
kept equally safe, but, what is more to the 
purpose, in even better health than in any kind 
of heated structure. Shrubby and herbaceous 
Calceolarias and Cinerarias are examples of 
plants that delight in a cool, 
moist atmosphere, yet are easily 
injured by frost, and show dis¬ 
like to fire-heat by becoming 
infested with green-fly directly 
it is given. The plants, how¬ 
ever, keep perfectly clean in 
cold frames, and when exposed 
to the atmosphere on all favour¬ 
able occasions. During the past 
two winters I have seen splendid 
batches of plants kept in cold 
frames the whole winter by 
means of outside coverings only, 
and for dwarf, well- 
branched specimens 
they certainly sur¬ 
passed anything I 
have seen grown in 
heated struc¬ 
tures. The 
main point 
is to have 
the frames 
well pro - 
tected at the 
sides by 
banking them up with turf or coal-ashes, so 
that there is only the top for the frost to 
act upon. A good covering is formed by a 
liberal supply of litter, or, best of all, dry Fern 
fronds. Cover up securely directly frost comes 
on in the afternoon, and do not remove the 
Fern or litter until the sun is well above the 
horizon. The covering should not always be 
left on, except in heavy snows or exceptional 
frosts, a.s the hardier the inmates are kept by 
opening the lights, every day if possible, the 
better chance will there be of avoiding losses by 
damping off. I do not expect that cold frames 
will ever occupy the position they did in days 
gone by. But it is a mistake to let them stand 
empty during the winter, under the impression 
that they are of no use, for how many half-hardy 
plants are most grateful for a little protection. 
Beds of Violets, winter Gladiolus (Schi/.ostylis 
coccinea), and similar things that flower during 
the short, dark days well repay the protection 
of a moveable glass shelter, and the early Prim¬ 
roses, Anemones, and similar plants that flower 
in our usually treacherous springs, are all so much 
benefited by a little shelter that the uses of 
movable cold frames are far too limited. Cold 
frames arc also useful for hardening off the many 
pot plants that have been forced under glass. 

Js 


6410.— Treatment of a Clematis-— You 
must allow your plant plenty of light and air by 
placing it in the coolest part of the house. Do 
not make any attempt to check its making new 
growth, but train it on three or four sticks, so 
that the shoots are not crowded, and keep the 
soil moderately moist. Do not prune the plant 
until the shoots become crowded, and give it a 
larger pot in the spring if you find the one it no\y 
occupies is full of roots.— J. C. C. 
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THE AMAZON LILY (EUCHARIS 
AMAZONICA). 


This delightful Lily may be said to flower at no 
particular season ; well-established plants of it 
will flower freely once during winter and again 
in spring, and where many are cultivated a few 
blooms are usually available at almost any time 
of the year. About four years ago I had a 
wretched stock of this lovely bulbous plant, and 
was thankful to obtain from them a few odd 
flower-spikes at rather wide intervals. At pre¬ 
sent I have a house full of healthy plants, some 
in large and some in small pots, and from these 
I obtain three good crops of strong blooms with¬ 
out any extra efforts on my part. What I have 
achieved anyone else similarly situated may 
easily do. According to my experience, Eucharises 
when in bad health are not quickly reoovered, 
and, on the other hand, healthy, well-rooted 
plants will stand a large amount of rough treat¬ 
ment before they eventually give signs of being 
injured. Half the instances cited of failures 
owing to the attacks of the Eucharis mite are 
really the result of bad treatment, arising from 
being left too long in a cool house for the purpose 
of resting them, and following it up by a suaden 
change to strong heat. Thus treated they will 
perhaps bloom strongly, but the roots may have 
perished, and a plentiful supply of water, as well 
as strong liquid-manure, usually given during the 
flowering time, effectually completes the work of 
destruction. 

Hotbeds have also much to answer for in the 
case of this plant; these, if excessively hot, 
cook the roots, and render them unfit to with¬ 
stand rough treatment of any kind. The stock 
of plants found here were plunged in a hotbed, or 
what had been one, for the heating material was 
quite rotten, and so also were the roots of the Eu¬ 
charis. My first thought on seeing these sickly- 
looking plants was that they were suffering from 
Eucharis mite. There were insects on the 
roots, as there usually is on almost any de¬ 
caying matter, and had I been so disposed I 
might easily have credited myself with effecting 
a cure. There is, however, no cure for Eucharis 
mite. My plants were sickly, owing to their 
having lost their roots, and a mass of sour soil 
surrounding the bulbs was not likely to induce 
the formation of fresh ones. 


The best remedy in any similar case is to at 
once shake the bulbs clear of the soil. This may 
be done at any time of the year ; then repot in 
good, fresh compost. If it is desirable to largely 
increase the stock then one strong bulb is 
sufficient for a 4^-inch pot, and three smaller 
bulbs should go in the same-sized pot; but, if 
bulbs be plentiful, about six should go to a 9-inch 
pot. Some place a great number of bulbs in 
much larger pots ; but, according to my experi¬ 
ence, they become established more readily in 
smaller sizes, and can then be shifted gradually 
into larger pots. The pots in every case 
should be quite clean and well drained. I 
have had Eucharises do well in small pots 
without any drainage at all, but it was only 
for a time, as an overdose of water after¬ 
wards destroyed many of their roots. They 
require, when in good health, plenty of water, 
but it should pass away freely. If good fibrous 
loam is available, this should be broken up 
roughly, and be used at the rate of two parts to 
one of good leaf-soil and decayed manure, with 
plenty of sharp sand and a sprinkling of char¬ 
coal. My loam being of a heavy character and 
comparatively fibreless, I employ less of it— 
that is to say, at the rate of one-half of the 
heap, and substitute one part good fibrous peat. 
A little bone meal, or even half-inch bones, may 
be added to the compost with advantage, and a 
surface-Bprinkling or top-dressing of bone-meal 
produced a marked improvement in the appear¬ 
ance of some of the weakest pots which we have. 

Washing the half-dead roots is of little use; 
we are content to pot them without ' } that atten¬ 
tion, the bulbs being imbedded in sand, and 
about three-parts baried in the well firmed soil. 
Bulbs thus treated, whether for increasing 
the stock, or for rendering healthier, should 
be returned to an ordinary stove tempera¬ 
ture. They should be very carefully watered 
till such times as they are well-rooted, and 
should be also shaded from bright sun¬ 
shine. The check sustained not unfrequently 
causes the stronger bulbs to throw up a flower- 
stem ; but, if the bulbs^re not in good health, 
they ought not to befallowecLtio oTp ird their re¬ 


maining vigour on perfecting flowers $ their 
removed would certainly expedite recovery. 
Single bulbs soon form suckers, and if, when the 
pots are well filled with roots, and before they 
are root-bound, they are shifted into 8-inch pots, 
a strong clump of bulbs will be quickly obtained. 
Last autumn I shifted a number into 8-inch 
pots, and the fresh soil was very soon occupied 
with roots. This fact further tends to confirm 
me in the idea that autumn is the best time in 
which to repot Eucharises. At one time I 
exposed my plants to too much sunshine, and 
the leaves were thin and flabby in consequence; 
but now I shade rather heavily in hot, clear 
weather with the best of results. Although 
Eucharises cannot stand sunshine, they delight 
in plenty of heat and a moist atmosphere during 
Bummer. For two seasons no air has been 
admitted through the ventilators, and with 
shade and frequent overhead syringings, the 
walls, staging, and floors being well damped at 
the same time, their progress is more satisfactory 
than when treated in more orthodox fashion. 

It is the usual practice with many cultiva¬ 
tors to either transfer the plants to a cool house 
or pit, giving much less water at the same 
time, or else to keep them where they always 
are, but giving them very little water, this 
being done for about six weeks. A sudden 
transition to heat and moisture, or a change of 
moisture at the roots only, has the effect, as I 
have just stated, of causing many of the bulbs 
to flower, and in this maimer they can be timed 
to bloom at a time when their blossoms are 
moat wanted. This system may be advisable, 
and doubtless answers well in the case of bulbs 
grown principally on hotbeds, or even standing 
on a moist bottom, especially if at all crowded, 
but mine flower periodically, and without any 
peculiar treatment in the way of resting. Noram I 
at all singular in this respect, and it is my firm 
belief that it is not those experimental cultiva¬ 
tors that secure the most bloom iu a year. Let 
the plants never suffer from want of water, and 
if they are not often repotted they ought to re¬ 
ceive frequent supplies of moderately strong 
liauid-manure at blooming and all other times. 
Without this aid they cannot reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to flower strongly so many times in a 

ear. Of the various uses to which Euoharis 

looms are put, but little need be said, as nearly 
everyone knows that they are invaluable for 
bouquets, wreaths, crosses, for dinner-table deco¬ 
ration, and for ladies to wear. For a button¬ 
hole, the smaller flowers of Eucharis Candida 
are preferable to those of amazonica. B. 

6343.— Propagating white Hydran¬ 
geas. —The best time to increase them is at 
the close of the summer, just as the wood is 
maturing. There are always shoots that were 
not strong enough to bear flowers, and these are 
the best for cuttings. Take them with three 
joints, and put half-a-dozen in a 4^-inch pot, in 
light, very sandy soil. Stand them in a cold 
frame, keep moist, and shade from sun, and by 
the end of the autumn, they will be nicely 
rooted. Let them remain in the cutting pots 
until March, and then pot off and lepot as re¬ 
quired.—J. C. B. 

6353. —- Treatment of Azaleas and 
Camellias- —The treatment was radically 
wrong, and, considering the exceptional coldness 
of the summer, the wonder is that the plants 
have any bloom on them. After blooming they 
should be kept under cover, and be encouraged 
to grow by attention to watering; syringing in 
hot weather, and shutting up tne house when 
the nights are cool, at the same time shading 
from hot sun. About the middle of August 
they may go into the open for a month, but I do 
not approve of plunging the pots.—B yflebt. 

6278. — Moving a Passion - flower. — This 
can be done if the work is managed carefully. The 
top will have to be out baok a good deal to compensate 
for loes of roots. Better leave the work till March, then 
out back to firm wood. In lifting the roots begin far 
enough away, eo as to save as many of them as possible 
and then place some nloe fresh 6oil about them—E. H. 

6377.— Hyacinth bulbs splitting. — If the main 
bud is as large as usual you need not trouble about the 
side-shoot9; let them develop their leaves, and plant the 
bulb out in August, when the new bulbs will grow and 
flower next year. It must have been a very large bulb 
when you bought it.— Taurus. 

-The variety Grand Lilas is usually to be depended 

upon to give good results. If it was intended as an exhibi¬ 
tion spike all the side growths would have to be removed, 
but, as it is merely grown as a room or window plant, leave 
the side growths as they are. They may each give flower- 
spikes.—J. D. E. 


I FRUIT, 

GRAPES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 
White Grapes, not of Muscat flavour, ripen 
earlier than black ones, and for this reason 
white varieties of Grapes are more valued by 
those who want ripe fruit as early as they oan 
have them than they are later in the season. 
Under the same conditions of heat and moisture 
Foster’s Seedling and Buokland Sweetwater 
will ripen a fortnight before the Blaok Ham¬ 
burgh. This is, of course, a point in their 
favour, and makes them valuable for early 
forcing; but, as the two first-named kinds are 
not equal in flavour to the latter, one plant of 
the white to two of the blaok is a good propor¬ 
tion to choose when deciding on the number of 
canes to be grown. As regards the flavour of 
the white sorts I have mentioned, I have a 
decided preference for Buokland Sweetwater, but 
it is not so easily managed as the other. Foster’s 
Seedling is, I think, the best of all white Grapes 
for an amateur to manage, as it bears well and 
the berries set freely. I should mention that 
the flavour of the Grape improves by the hang¬ 
ing, but its appearance does not, as the berries 
get brown when they have hung for two or 
three weeks after they are ripe. Tne Hamburgh 
is the best black all-round Grape grown, whether 
for early forcing or for growing in a cool house. 
I do not, of course, include in this notice the 
Muscat Hamburgh, which is a black sort very 
difficult to grow satisfactorily. Those who wish 
to plant Vines that will in ordinary seasons and 
with good management ripen their fruit without 
fire-heat cannot do wrong if they choose Foster’s 
Seedling and Black Hamburgh. There are other 
sorts which may be successfully grown in well- 
oonstruoted houses if they get a fair amount of 
attention and a little fire-heat at the end of the 
summer to ripen the crop. Alicante is one of 
them. This sort is a fairly good keeper. It 
has also the merit of colouring well. As a 
matter of fact, it will often take on a fine bloom, 
and the berries will be as black as Sloes when 
Hamburghs in the same house are indifferently 
coloured. All points considered, I think it u 
the easiest of all black Grapes to grow, as it is 
a prolific bearer and a good setter ; and if the 
Vine is not heavily cropped it will prodnoe 
clusters weighing from 3 lb. to 5 lb. each. It is 
much to be regretted that such a showy sort of 
Grape is wanting in flavour. The beat I can 
say for it is that it is only third rate in that 
respect. But as there are some people who 
prefer size to flavour the Alicante will find 
some admirers. Gros Colman is another fine 
showy black Grape that is not difficult to 
manage, when the cultivator can prevent the 
foliage from getting scorched by the sun. Ia 
other respects its requirements are not more than 
those of most other sorts. It is a variety that 
produces large and fairly handsome bunches, 
but its ohief characteristic is the large size of 
the berries, and that it keeps well up to the 
beginning of the year. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the flavour of this sort. In my 
estimation it is rather poor; at the same time, 
it is useful when a later-keeping sort than the 
Hamburgh is required. But it must be under¬ 
stood that it cannot be kept after it is ripe, 
without some fire heat is used occasionally to 
keep the air of the house dry. To prevent the 
foliage of this sort from scorching, the rods 
should be trained 18 inches from the glass, and 
a thin shade of whitewash put on the outside of 
the glass roof. This should be done early in May, 
before the sun gets sufficient power to do any 
harm. It may be useful to state here that there 
is no time gained in planting Vines in outside 
borders between the beginning of November 
and the 1st of March, ft is better to let the 
yonng canes remain in the pots in whioh they 
were growing in a cool house until planting 
time. J. C. C. 


6220.— Manuring fruit-trees. — In one of 

the papers read before the Chiswick Fruit Con- 
ference in October last, the following formula 
was given as a specific against canker in the 
Apple-tree : Superphosphate of lime, 12 parts; 
nitrate of potash, 10 parts ; chloride of soda, 4 
parts ; sulphate of magnesia, 2 parts ; sulphate 
of iron, 1 part; sulphate of lime, 8 parts. An 
agricultural chemist or manure manufacturer 
would make it up. This manure is directed to 
be used at the rate of a quarter of a pound to 
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shoots are situated neat the base, to shorten 
back to them. Black Currants bear the finest 
fruit on the shoots of the preceding year’s 
growth, and they can hardly be thinned too 
much ; for the fruit will be very much finer if 
the sun and air can play amongst the branches. 
After pruning, loosen the soil lightly with a 
fork, but do not dig it, and put on a good coat 
of rich, farmyard manure, as they are rigorous 
rooters and gross feeders. The finest black 
Currants I ever saw were planted close to a ditch, 
where the drainage from a farmyard always 
kept the roots fed with rich liquid-manure.— 
J. G. H. 

- "S. W. P.” asks a difficult question- 

difficult because one cannot see the trees. As a 
general rule, black Cnrrants will make new 
wood when cut down severely. The oldest wood 
should be cut out as low down as possible, 
which will practically thin the bush. This 
Currant is so very easy to propagate by slips 
that it might be preferable to raise new trees, 
which usually give finer fruit than old ones.— 
C. Walkden. 

- These have a tendency to become over-crowded 

with branches; but all the pruning required is to cut out 
the shoots where they are very thick, and any that 
have a tendency to throw the bush out of form may 
be shortened back. It is easy to form a symmetrical hush 
from an unshapely one crowded with branches.—J. D. E. 


ing was discontinued the fruit left off cracking. 
There is no doubt that too much root moisture 
also favours the cracking of the stones. —J. C. C. 

6327.—Treatment of newly-planted 
Vines. — The present is not a good time to 
plant Vines. The best time to plant them is in 
March, when they are starting to grow. I 
would out the canes down now to within a foot 
of the ground. When the buds have moved a 
little it is time to plant them. Each plant will 
make one or two vigorous rods the whole length 
of the rafters, or more, the first season. They 
would not want any artificial heat the first 
season, as a sufficiently high temperature can be 
maintained by shutting up the house early to 
conserve the sun heat. They will make good 
fruiting canes the first season, and each rod may 
be allowed to produce three or four bunches of 
Grapes the following Beason. They will bear 
nine bunches the following season. It is not 
worth while to wait three years for a really good 
crop of Grapes.—J. D. E. 

- It is better to treat young Vines 

liberally from the first— ».e., keep them in a 
genial temperature and encourage them to 
grow and get strong, and, if required, a little 
more heat may be given in autumn to ripen the 
wood thoroughly. There need not, of course, 



Elegant Star-wort (Aster elegant). 


6280.—Potting a Pig-tree.—“ H. L.” 

should carefully lift his Fig tree so as to get up 
all the fibrous roots ; then procure a pot at least 
12 inohes or 14 inches in diameter, put in broken 
crocks for drainage about 2 inches thick, and on 
this some of the roughest soil; then set the tree 
into the pot and proceed to work the soil care¬ 
fully amongst the roots, shaking it down, and 
ramming it quite firm with a blunt stick until the 
pot is filled to within 1 inch of the top. A com¬ 
post of rather stiff soil, such as the turf or top 
spit from any old pasture, mixed with a little 
lime or chalk rubme and a few crushed bones 
added to it, will grow Figs to perfection, but 
manure must be sparingly applied until there 
is a crop of fruit swelling on the tree, when 
it can be given freely in liquid form to swell 
it off to a good size, and encourage the sue- 
cesaional crops. Figs require a deal of water 
in hot weather, or the fruit will drop off.— 
J. G. H. 

6410.—Split fruit stones.—Some sorts of 
Peaches and Nectarines are more subject to 
having split stones than others. The Dymond 
and Royal Hative Peaches are particularly liable 
to this defect, while amoDgst the Nectarines 
the Pine-Apple and Victoria kinds often crack 
in the skin. Too much atmospheric moisture 
will, I have proved, cause the skins of Necta¬ 
rines to crack, as every season I have had to 
leave off syringing these two sorts some weeks 
before the fruit was rip^^iyoi: syying- 


be the same routine as if the Vines were being 
forced for a crop of Grapes ; but supply just the 
conditions suitable for strong growth, and ripen 
it well with artificial heat, if necessary.—E. H. 

- Yon will do well to let them have two 

years’ growth before cropping much. The ques¬ 
tion of heating will depend on the kind grown. 
Hamburgh will ripen without heat in a general 
way, but Alioaute, Colmans, and Lady Downe’a 
require warmth, both to ripen the fruit and 
wood. In any case it is better to let them start 
naturally, and apply fire heat later on, according 
to the season. If they we Hamburghs, and are 
to be forced, by no means attempt to do so 
before the third yexr.—J. C. B. 

0404.—Black Diamond Plum.—There ii no euch 
Plum as this The Diamond is a black Plum of large sixe, 
end Is one of the beet preserving or oooking Plume. It Is 
also an excellent bearer. It is a cling stone. There is a 
very old Plum named Black Damask, of medium site, and 
ripening about tbe beginning of August, whereas the true 
Diamond does not ripen until the middle of September.— 
J. D. K. 

0393.— Spurs on old Vines.— When the epure on old 
Vines are 5 inohes or 0 inches long it le better to train up 
young rods and cut tbe old ones out. Tbie, perhaps, can¬ 
not be done all at once, but it may be done without 
saorifloing e orop. end the young rods will beer larger and 
better Grapes.—E. H. 

- In time these old spurs become very un¬ 
sightly, and the bunches of Grapes produced 
also become smaller year by year. The best way 
to manage them is not to cutback the old spurs 
to the main rod, as they may not start again, 


but to renovate the house with young rods, 
which should be trained up from the base of th# 
Vines. Train the rods up gradually—say 4 feet 
or 5 feet annually—and as they grow up cut the 
old spurs away from the Vine entirely, beginning 
at the base of the main rod, and cutting off two 
or three pairs of spurs each season. The work 
must bo done gradually, as it would not do to 
lose or endanger any part of the crop of Grapes. 
—J. D. E. 

- There is great risk in cutting back old 

spurs on Vines, as they do not always break 
again. A safer plan is to carry np a young 
rod from near the bottom of every other Vine 
next season, and to remove the old ones the fol¬ 
lowing winter. The next year you can treat 
the remaining rods in the same way, and in 
three or four years you will have filled the space 
again with young rods. I never could under¬ 
stand the objection that some people have to 
seeing long spurs, all the time good crops of 
Grapes are secured. What is the difference 
whether the spurs are long or short ? Long spurs 
will invariably produce as good bunches of 
Grapes as short ones.—J. C. C. 


PLANTING MICHAELMAS DAISIES OR 
STAR-WORTS. 

When the weather is open at this season is the 
time to plant Michaelmas Daisies or perennial 
Asters, as they should be called. The way to 
propagate is by division of the roots, that when 
the plants are lifted may be split into several 
pieces, each piece, however, to be of sufficient 
size to make a good plant. The best place for 
them is undoubtedly the border, but they may 
be put into the wilder parts of the garden, 
amongst Rhododendrons and other shrubs, over 
which in the declining days of September they 
throw their wiry, heavily-laden flower-stems. 
Almost any soil will suffice—in fact, they will 
even grow in a mixture of brick rubble, if there 
is a small amount of soil for them to obtain a 
hold. By all means keep out the wild and 
untidy growing varieties from the flower gar¬ 
den proper, as there are many choicer kinds 
of bushy growth and free - blooming habit 
that may be obtained. A cultural note on 
the Michaelmas Daisy may be summed 
up in a few words — ordinary soil, not 
too shady a position, and, if they are in the 
open, proper staking ; also take them up and 
divide about once in two years to prevent them 
becoming ragged. Aster Amellus, Dessarabicus, 
elegans (the one here figured), horizontal, Nov® 
Angle, Novi-Belgi, Chapmanni, acria, Towns- 
hendi or Bigelovi, dumosus, ericoides, lsvii, 
longifolius, Reevesi (best for rockeries), Shortl, 
versicolor, and tarbinellus, are amongst the 
best, and it is very necessary to select judi¬ 
ciously. Considering there are over 200 kinds, 
some of them the rankest weeds that find a home 
in North America, it is of great importance not 
to choose indiscriminately. With the greater 
attention that is bestowed upon hardy plant*, 
Michaelmas Daisies have not been overlooked. 
In a beautiful country garden in Sussex, these 
elegant perennials flourish well with the shrubs, 
ana when in bloom make a picture that any good 
painter of flower-beauty would gladly have de¬ 
picted on canvas. It is by using the Michaelmas 
Daisies in this way that their true beauty is seen. 
It is not when they are arranged with geometri¬ 
cal precision in borders, nor tied up like a 
bundle of hay, that they are best seen. C. 


6424.— Gaa extin gniehed by wind — 
“ E. W.” asks advice os to his gas blowing out 
in windy weather. I have a gas heater for my 
greenhouse, and was very much troubled all last 
winter with the gaa blowing out and the bad 
fumes from it. After trying every kind of 
chimney unsuccessfully I found a cure by placing 
the gas boiler in a box outside the greenhouse ; 
holes are pierced in the bottom ana round the 
sides by the top to let the steam out, and the 
stove has no chimney at all. The box haB a 
door, so as to give access for lighting purposes. 
The hot-water pipes are placed through holes 
in the greenhouse, which ought to have all the 
crevices stuffed up to keep tne gas fumea from 
the flowers. My stove has this season been 
lighted for about three weeks without ever 
having been oat night or day, and now answers 
perfectly.—A. j ra | f rom 
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RULES FOR OORRHSPONDBNT8. 

_ Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted Cn 
CURDRNure free qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should he dearly and concisely written on 
one s ide o f the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Qardrrihs, 87, Southampton • street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should he sent to the Pub- 
luhbr. The name and address of the tender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to he used in 
the paper. When more than one query it sent, each should 
he on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should he repeated. Correspondents should hear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately foltowing the receipt of their communi- 
oations. 

Answers (which with the exception qf such as cannot 
well he classified , will he found in their different depart - 
ment&i should always hear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may qften be very useful, 
and those who reply would do %oell to mention the localities 
In which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in <f ARDmraie should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


6438. — Chicken - manure and cinders. — Will 
someone kindly say It chicken-manure and fine cinder- 
ashes mixed will do for dressing; the beds in a flower- 
garden ?— O. Cracknell. 

6439. — Munro’s Little Heath Melon.— Is this 
Melon a suitable and productive one for forcing early, and 
do its fruits, when ripe, command a good prioe in Co vent- 
garden Market T—I. J. C. 


6467. —A Tree Violet.—Will someone kindly give me 
directions how to grow a Tree Violet ?—A. H. 

6468. —A neglected Box edging.—Will anyone 
kindly tell me what to do with a greatly neglected Box 
edging in my garden 7 The top is good, but the bottom 
quite hare. Would it be best to have it out down, or taken 
up and replanted; and, if so, when is the season for doing 
it, and also the way to do it ?— Eltib. 

6469. — Dividing Maiden-hair Ferns.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how to divide suooessfully into a number 
of small ones some large specimens of Malden-hair Ferns 
whioh I have f 1 wish to grow them in 4-inch pots. When 
would be the best time to do it, and what should their after 
treatment be ? The Ferns are grown in a heated green¬ 
house with Tea Roses.—A Rkadrr prom tub First. 

6460.—Nlcotiana afflnls In a cold greenhouse* 
—I have two plants of Niootiana afflnls in small pots in an 
unhe&ted greenhouse in London. They have flower-buds 
on them, and seem healthy. Are they likely to flower in 
the small pots as the days get longer, or would it be better 
to out them back and repot them to oomeinto flower later? 
Should they be helped with artificial manure 7—L. D. 

6401.—Suckers from the roots of a Plum and 
Apricot-tree. —I have an Orleans Plum-tree that bean 
well, but sends up suokera from the roots all round. I 
have out them off several times, but they oome up again ? 
What shall I do to destroy them? The tees Is too large to 
move. I also have an Aprioot-tree that bay done the same 
thing this year. The trees are both planted in loamy soil. 
—Ivo. 

6462.— Tomato growing. — I have a span-roofed 
house, 20 feet by 12 feet, and would like to grow Tomatoes 
suooeasfully in it next summer. Would some reader of 
Gardening kindly inform me how to proceed ? I may 
mention that the house is not adapted for planting the 
Tomatoes out. Would they succeed if planted in large 
boxes, and what would be the best kinds for a novioe to 
grow 7—W. G. C. 


6440. — Cooking Spanish Beet. — Will someone 
kindly tell me of a good way, or ways, of oooklng the white 
Spanish or Spinaoh Beet, and is the root edible as well as 
the leaves?— Mbs. Hey wood. 

6441. — Pipy Celery.— What is the cause of Celery 
having the heart of the sticks going hard and “ pipy ” for 
4 inches or 6 inches, and thus rendering it for eating? 
And what is the remedy ?—A. H. 

6442. —Christmas Boses under trees. — Will 
someone kindly tell me whether Christmas Roses will 
succeed planted in a glade or clearing under high trees ? 
Soil, a rich leaf-mould.— S. Dbvon. 


6443. — Oyster-shells as manure. — will some 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me the mauurial properties 
of oyster-shells, and if their value for such a purpose is 
increased by burning?— W. J. B., Belfast. 

CM4.— Cork for a fernery.— Will someone kindly 
Inform me what weight of Virgin Cork 1 should require to 
oover a roogh wooden house, 9 feet by 6 feet, by 6 feet 
6 Inohes high ? I intend it for a fernery.—W. 


6446.— Large Chrysanthemum blooms.—Will 
B. C. R.," or some other reader of Gardening kindly 
Inform me whether Chrysanthemum blooms can be g r ow n 
so large as to measure 9 inches across ?—W. J. 8. 


0463.— White flowers for a grave.— Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly give me the names of a few 
white flowering plants suitable to plant on a grave in a 
country churchyard that will bloom in succession, so that 
some flowers may be there, as far as possible, the whole 
year through. I can do very well through the summer, 
but I want something to bloom in the autumn and winter 
as well ?— Andrew. 

6464. — Improving turf on a lawn.— Two years ago 
I sowed Grass seed on ground from one part of which the 
surface soil had been removed in levelling. On this part 
the turf is very poor. I have some thoughts of lifting the 
turf and dressing the subsoil with road-scrapings. Will 
someone please to inform me if this would do any good ? 
The subsoil is heavy day. It has had three sowingB of good 
lawn seed.— Eustace. 

6465. —Niphetoe Bose in a vinery.— I planted a 
standard Niphetos Rose in the inside border of a vinery 
last May. It has made one shoot 8 feet long, and five 
others, each from 3 feet to 4 feet in length. It has head 
room of 9 feet by 6 feet. I Intend starting the Vines in the 
house in February. What shall I do in the way of pruning 
to the Rose first ? The vinery is kept now at about 46 degs. 
to 50 degs. The Rose in question is still growing.— Homs- 
stead. 


6446. -Plants on a greenhouse walL-I have a 
lean-to greenhouse, 16 feet by 10 feet, and I should like to 
know how best to cover the bare wall at the back with 
plants to have a variety of flowers ?— Inquisitive. 

6447. — Apples and Pears in pots.—Will someone 
kindly name three sorts each of Apples and Pears suitable 
for pot culture, and what sized pots will be required for 
them, soil, and general details of management ?—F. C. 
While. 


6466.— Unhealthy Rhododendrons.— The roots of 
my Rhododendrons are growing through the peat in whioh 
they were planted. As peat is rather difficult to procure 
here I should be obliged if any reader of Gardening could 
tell me whether anything else does equally well to put 
them in when I have lifted the plants, whether it is a very 
difficult prooess, and whether it is usually suooessful ? It 
was only this year they began to look unhealthy.— 


6448. — Culturo of Hoya bella and carnosa.— 
Will some reader of Gardening kindly tell me the best 
method of culture for these Hoyas, and how they would 
be seen to the best advantage—whether on a wall, pillar, 
or trellis ?— Inquisitive. 

6449. — Flowering shrubs for a rockery.— Will 
someone kindly give me the names of some rather un¬ 
common flowering shrubs, dwarf of habit, deciduous, and 
evergreen, suitable for a rockery in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield ?— Dr. Woodson. 

6450. —Propagating Orotons and Dracaenas.— 
I have valuable plants of the above species which I am very 
anxious to propagate, and I will be glad to be informed of 
the proper way to go about it, and the proper time of year 
lor the work also ?— Civtl Engineer. 

6151.— Protecting fruit-tree blossoms.— I shall 
be much obliged for any information as to the best way of 
protecting from late frosts the blossoms of Cherry and 
other fruit-trees on a wall much expoeed to east winds on 
the north coast of Ireland ?— Jock. 

6452. —Trees for a small plantation. — Will 
someone oblige by informing me of the most suitable 
trees—evergreen mostly, but not all—for a small plantation 
on each side of an entrance-gate ? The land is sandy, and 
the aspect north and west, subject to storm.—M. A. B. 

6453. — Gooseberries for show and preserving. 
—Will some reader of Gardening kindly give me the names 
of 12 of the best Gooseberries for Manchester—six kinds for 
show or dessert, and six for preserving ? Would it be best 
to grow them as standards or bushes ?— Bsnj. Littlbwood. 

0454.—Herbaceous Pseonles and Irises.—I wish 
to have a good show of these flowers this oomlng year ? 
WUl someone kindly give me the names of a few really 
good showy ones, and tell me the very best time to plant 
them In a garden on the outskirts of Sheffield?— Dr. 
Woodson. 


6455 —Early Bird Pea.—I have been recommended 
to grow a Pea called by this name. I cannot find it in any 
seed catalogue If any reader of Gardening should know 
the Pea in question I should be glad to know its heigh*, 
and something, also, of its good or bad qualities ?— Nelson, 
Blackfriars. 


6456.— Gardening for profit.— Will someone kindlj 
state what is the ben way to crop or otherwise utilise i 
pleoe of land (near Wigan) about 30 yards squ*re ? I am i 
working man, and am desirous of making all I can in nr 
•pare time to Increase my income. “* ** 

be iiVely to pay ?-Jo*tpn Wjldj- 


Woukl poultry keepini 


6467. — Draining a tennis-lawn.— I want to drain a 
tennis-lawn, and ahall be pleased to receive any informa¬ 
tion respecting the best way of doing it lam making a 
pathway down one side of it, and there is a main drain 
already there whioh I want to drain into. This main 
drain is 2 feet 6 inches deep at the top end and 5 feet deep at 
the lowest. On the top of the drain there is about a yard of 
burnt ballast Could I drain into that, and how deep must 
I go ?— G. Plumb. 

6468. -Growing Cucumbers in a greenhouse. 
—Will some reader of Gardxnixo kindly inform me if there 
is a fair chanoe of my being successful in growing Ououm- 
bers in a greenhouse during the summer? The house is 
span-roofed, 12 by 6, gets the sun, and is heated by hot- 
water-pipes all round it, so that it oould be kept warm on 
oold nights. I oould not, however, use the pipes for pro¬ 
viding bottom-heat Would this be indispensable ? Any 
hints as to oulture will be most weloome ?—H. E. O. 

6469. —Boses for the south-west of Ireland.— 
Will “ J. O. C.,” or some other good Roee grower, kindly 
tell me if the following Roses wifi be likely to do well in a 
damp locality (olayey soil, rather exposed to the east) in 
the south-west of Ireland, and do any of them require 
special treatment: Belle Lyonnaise, Catherine Mermet, 
Mine. Falcot, Souvenir d'un Ami, W. A. Riohardson, A. K. 
Williams, Baroness Rothsohild, Duo de Rohan, General 
Jaoauimenot, Lady M. Fitzwilllam, May Quennell, Marie 
Verdier, Mervellle de Lyon, Queen of Queens, Sultan of 
Zanzibar ?—Self-iirlf. 

6470. — Fruit growing In Hampshire. — i have 
bought a small property in Hampshire, about 7 miles north 
of Andover, two acres of whioh I intend planting with 
fruit-trees. Will anyone kindly tell me what sorts of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Ac., are best suited for the district 
and market ? The land is a loam of medium quality, rather 
stony, on ohalk, with a rather sharp slope to the south, 
well protected from the north by plantations of underwood 
and trees. I do not take possession for nearly three years, 
but I want to begin at onoe to raise suitable trees. What 
kinds would bring in the quickest returns at starting ? At 
present the land is growing Sanfoin. I may add the 
underwood is inoluded In my purchase —East of England. 


6471 — Transplanting old fruit-trees.— I have, in 
my walled-in garden in uo. Down, Ireland, a standard 
Pear-tree over 20 yean old. The main stem Is about 
6 inohes in diameter. It is not very produotive; I believe 
principally from starvation and the roots going down into 
the clay subsoil. Last year I out one half of the roots off 
about 2 feet from the stem, and found a brick bottom 


under the tree, with the roots running over the edge aid 
straight down into the day. If I this year cat the other 
half off oould I with any prospect of success lift the tree 
carefully and set it in my orchard (that is to be) next 
autumn? There are two Apple-trees and a large Damson- 
tree of the same age treated similarly, and they crowd tn> 
the small garden too much. I wish to transplant them all, 
if possible. I should be glad of advioe on the matter 
Trouble is not to be taken into account.— Ultokla. 


To the following queries brief editorial replia 
are given ; but readert are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 


6472.—Heating a span-roofed greenhouse (J. 
Toy).—It “J.Tay’ will kindly refer to the articles on beating 
small greenhouses, commenced in Gardening the 25th of 
August of this year, and continued in subsequent n urn ben, 
he will find there all the information he requires.—J. G. 8. 

6478.—Treatment of Odontogloesums (J. P.h 
—Yes; the two Odontogloesums you name should be 
removed to a oool-house ; they would soon put on a mon 
healthy appearanoe. The other kinds you name require 
to^be grown in the temperature of the East India hoots. 


6474. —Unfruitful Cherry-tree {C. H. T.\- 
Judging from the symptoms described, the roots of the 
Cherry-tree are down in the oold anbeoiL Oaa they be 
lifted and brought nearer the surface ? If this cannot ba 
done, out out some of the old branches and Lay in young 
wood that may be left to fruit its full length. 

6475. —Treatment of Dendroblum Falooneri 
(W. A. Gunner).—It should now be removed to the oooleet 
house, and be kept quite dry; iu spring move it bade into 
heat, and water ooplously. I think it wants a thorough 
rest, and growth entirely stopped; at least, on the above 
system it has flowered tolerably freely with — Matt. 
Bramelr. 


6176.— Raising Myrtles rrom seed {A. B.).—8o% 
in March, in sandy loam, well draining the pot or pan 
employed, and placing it in a oold frame or oool green¬ 
house. Cover the pot with a piece of glam, and iiad* 
until the young plants appear above the ground. Wbea 
large enough to handle pot them off singly into pots, 
using a light sandy loamy oompost for them. 


6477. — Selection of Hart’s - tongue Ferns 
(Soolopendriums) (W. S. B.).—The following varieties of 
the Hart's-tongue Ferns would suit your purpose weD— 
viz., Soolopendrium multifidum, cristatum, glomeratum, 
laolniatum, maorosorum, Maloolmsonie, marginato crista¬ 
tum, multicopy omnllaoerum, polydactvlnm, ramoemn 
majus, subcornutum, submarginatum, Wardi, and Kelsayi. 


6478.— Stokeeia cyanea {Amateur.). —Thh, ths 
popular name of whioh is Stoke's Aster, is a stout, tree- 
growing herb, flowering in September. Its flowers ire 
hlue, and somewhat like those of a China Asker. Warn 
borders suit it best, or It may be well-grown in pats in a 
greenhouse, and so treated, is a most valuable plank for 
supplying out flowers. It is increased by division of the 
roots. 

0479.— Treatment of a Date Palm (M. K. H\J.- 
Let the Date Palm remain as it is until the month of March, 
then repot it, and, in doing so, lower the plant up to the 
base of the stem. It is natural for this species to elevate 
itself in the way you describe. At any time when this 
occurs, and you oaunot repot, it will greatly assist the 
plant if some turfy blocks of peat are put round about and 
between the roots.—J. J. 

6480.— Hardiness of Iris Keempferl ( B. J. S.).- 
This Iris is perfeotly hardy in free, well-drained soils, and 
when thuB situated doee not need the slightest protection. 
Where the natural staple of the soil is oold and heavy, it 
would be well to protect the crowns by a oovering of ashes 
or Coooa-nut fibre. Muloh in the summer, and water well 
in dry weather. This Iris likes plenty of moisture at toe 
roots in the warm season. 


6481. — Earth worms In pots (S. R. <?.).— 1 The beat 
way to get rid of earth worms that work in the soil of 
plants in pots Is to water once or twioe with some dear 
lime-water. It should be made as follows: Get five or dx 
good sized lumps of unslaked lime, fresh from the kiln, 
and place them In a oan containing about 3 gallons or 
4 gallons of water; when they have elaked down stir up 
well, and then allow the mixture to settle, and use when 
in quite a dear state. 

6482. — Culture of Romneys Coulter! (C.RS.).- 
Thie Californian Poppy wort demands liberal treatment to 
bring it to perfection. It likes a free, deep, tolerably rich, 
but well-drained, soil to grow in, and it will then make 
rapid progress. We should recommend that the seed be 
■own in March, in gentle warmth, pricking off the plants 
when large enough to handle into pane of free sofl. 
hardening them off gradually into a oool frame, ana 
planting out in a warm, somewhat sheltered situation in 
the garden. 


6483 — Orchids from Nagpur (j- o., Manchester). 
Nagpur is situated in a low, swampy flat in India, 
although tolerably well-wooded, I do not think there are 
any Orchide at the place. However, if you are going 
there, or have anyone living there, search the place wdL 
The 8itabaldi Hills are in the suburbs, and these should 
also be well explored. This would be sure to yield toms 
pretty Ferae for the labour, and specimens oould be sent 
home at very little cost. By the way, there might be scans 
new Oypripediums in these hills, if searched thoroughly. 


6484.— Cost of a small greenhouse (D. if. Smith, 
Reading).—The oost for framework, sashes, lights, door, 
and angle sash, including glass, but not including paint¬ 
ing, glazing, or fixing, would be about £7 In your neigh¬ 
bourhood. The roof should have a 2-feet upper light the 
whole length, and a 3-feet G-inoh bottom lignt, the upper 
light to be hinged to a back ridge board, fixed to the wall 
and made to lift up by a lever-handle in the middle and a 
rod about 8 feet long with a lever arm at each end. or two 
ordinary sash fastening bandies and pins screwed to top 
rail of bottom light would do. The tall of the roof ae de¬ 
scribed Is quite «ufflcieot.—J. G 8. 
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6485. — Mulberry not fruiting (M. G.).— The Mul- 
berry-treo ought to boor well, u it ia of toe right age to do 
*o. Is it shaded by other trees ? If it is growing too 
luxuriantly, and the wood does not ripen, try pr unin g or 
lifting the roots—about half-way round this year, ana the 
remainder of the circumference next year, if toe check 
does not produoe toe desired effect. 

6486. — Seedling Date Palms (Arthur Ager). — 
There is not the slightest occasion to throw your seedling 
Date Palms away. Leave them where they are, and if toe 
seed is pushed above the ground keep putting a little 
mould round it. When spring oomee round again remove 
the young plants Into pots. You are another of the 
amateurs who have proved my statement to be true that 
these seeds will vegetate. Now I hope you will go on and 
realise the fact that they will make nioe window plants, and 
they will be most interesting from having a history attaohed 
to them. Do not allow your hopes to aspire to fruiting 
them, or you will be disappointed.—H. Cllxkkr. 

6487. — Camellias dropping their leaves and 
buds (J. P. The leaves sent had evidently been 
blistered, often caused by the glass with whioh toe roof 
is oovered being of bad quality, or full of little lenses, 
whioh focus the sun's rays in such a manner as to cause 
the brown spots complained of; and also, as the buds are 
dropping, the ball of earth surrounding the roots in the 
pots is moet likely dry in the centre. Examine into this 
matter, and if it be found to be so, pierce them with a 
sharp-pointed piece of iron, and stand over the rims of 
toe pots in a tank of water for an hour or two. The 
atmosphere of the house should not be allowed to become 
very ary, as that often oauses Camellia buds to fall off. 

6488. — Treatment of Stanhopea insignia 
(Gilroes).— Your plant is growing stronger apparently. 
The flowers are produoed from the base of the bulbs, and 
take a downward direction, and for this reason Stanhopeas 
always require to be grown in hanging Teak-wood baskets, 
to allow the flower-spike to escape, wire baskets are used 
for this purpose, but I prefer the wooden ones. Your 
plant, if strong, may probably flower next season. It 
should now be kept dry and resting. If your house does 
not go lower than the temperature you name it will be 
all right. For companions to your Stanhopea grow 
Onddlum tigrinum, O. cuoullatum, Odontoglossum Alex¬ 
andras, O. grande, O. Rossi, O. Insleayi, and Lyoaste 
Sktnneri.—M. B. 

Yours is a large order in a very little space. r ^The majority 
of handsome evergreen Ferns oome from warmer lands 
than our own, and therefore it is not reasonable to expect 
them to thrive under cultivation and retain their orna¬ 
mental character without some slight artificial heat. The 
following, kinds, however, I should think, most likely to 
suit your purpose : Dioksonia Antarctica, A dlan turn 
formoeum, A, Cunningham!, Asplenium bulbiferum, A. 
flaccid urn, Cyrtomium faloatum, Davallia oanarlensis, 
Lastrea erythroeora, Lomaria discolor, L. ohilensis, L. 
Patersoni, Pbymatodes BUlardieri, P. puatulata, Platyloma 
Browni, P. rotundifolia, Polypodium appendioulatum, 
Polystiohum aoroetichoides, Ptoris longifolla, P. eretioa, 
P. oretica albo-lineata, P. tremula.—J. Jarvis. 

6490.—Cool Orchidt In a fernery (A.. Leeds).— 
Yours is a very quiet request, and I reply with pleasure. 
Take my advice—do not use Cork. I do not like it, and I 
never was sucoeesful with plants put on it; so I may be 
prejudiced, but I cannot help it. Blocks of wood are all 
right, and the majority of Orchids may be so grown, but 
they require more attention through toe summer months 
in the matter of watering. The following will suit you, 
and when they flower will make yosr heart glad : Odon- 
toglossum Alexandra, pure white, more or less spotted 
with ohooolate; O. Pasoatorei, pure white, with a few 
mauve-coloured spots; O. grande, rioh-chestnut, yellow, 
and white, very large flower; Oattleya citrine, the 11 yellow 
Mexican Tulip,” very fragrant, must always be kept hang¬ 
ing head downwards; Soph roni tie grandiflora, crimson- 
scarlet; Ada aurantiaoa, cinnabar-red.—M. B. 

0191.— Destroying' magpie moth caterpillars 
(J. F. Brovm). —Among all the remedies you have tried, 
have you tried the following plan? But. first, I may say, 
these oaterpillars generally pass toe winter among toe 
dead leaves at the foot of toe bushes, or in folds of the 
leaves which have not fallen with the others, therefore 
toe bushes should be oarefully gone over, and every leaf 
still hanging to the branobes picked off. Any places 
where toe branches fork, whioh might afford toe oater¬ 
pillars shelter, should be examined. The leaves from 
beneath toe bushes, with any weeds or Grass growing 
there, should be collected and burnt, and about an inoh of 
toe soil removed, so as to be sure none of toe remains are 
left lurking under olods, &o. If you and your neigh¬ 
bours would adopt these measures you would find very few 
of the caterpillars about next season. It is heart-breaking 
work to tug and keep pests under, if one's neighbours win 
not help.—G. 8. 8. 

6499.— Hybridising Orchids (Appach).— Hybridis¬ 
ing is very interesting work, and is not difficult. If you 
are acquainted with toe sexual organs in other plants you 
can soon find them in Orchids for yourself, but my advioe 
to amateurs is, do not start at the work to inorease your 
stock of plants. The plants that are now flowering have 
been years arriving at a blooming siae, and I do not think an 
amateur, if he were sucoeesful in raising seedling Orchids, 
oould expect to bloom them for about half a soore of 
years, and, therefore, I should never advise him to start 
hybridising these pliuits; one has to wait so long before 
any returns are obtained. It is far better to buy imported 

E lants whioh have been established, and thus obtain 
looms in about a year, or less, so that one eees some 
return for one's labour. The prooessof hybridising is easy, 
but the raising of toe seedlings is a very precarious and 
difficult matter, and have nothing to do with it, my 
amateur friends, is the advioe of— matt. Bramble. 

6493.— Calculating' the cost of a garden-wall 
(Rugby),—' There is no inexpensive book published that I 
know of that gives the information required by “ Rugby. ’ 
All brickwork is calculated at so much per rod, according 
to the London standard. The rod is 272 feet superficial of 
brick wall, fair on both sides, 14 brick or 13} inches thiok, 
the standard brick being nine inches by three inches. All 
thioknesses are reduced to this standard, and the calcula¬ 
tion of cost arrived at according to the value of toe bricks 
delivered. There are 4,360 gtoofc bricks in a 
4} yards ot^be of mortar, 


rording to the value of toe bricks 
,360 stock bricks in a tad,and 
composed ,ofU* yajAj, c f chalk 


lime and 3 yards of sharp sand, or 1 yard of stone lime 
and 3} yards of sharp sand. The present average value of 
a rod of briokwork m 161., including labour, mertar, and 
scaffolding. To arrive at a fair cost, multiply the prime 
ooet of the brioks delivered by five, and add 61. 10s. per 
rod for labour, Ac. For instanoe, brioks delivered at 21. 
per thousand multiplied by five, gives 101., and 51. 10s. 
added for labour and mortar will give 161.10s. per rod 
finished, including waste.—J. G. 8. 

0494.—Beetles amongst Orchids (T. w. shuttle- 
worth).—The beetles you inolosed are specimens of a 
species of oockroach imported from abroad. If you can 
find out where they hide during the day sprinkle Keating’s 
insect powder about, and blow some into the oracks, Ac., 
where the insects secrete themselves; thfai I found most 
efficacious in my kitohen, but you must persevere for ten 
days or a fortnight. If toe plants can be suspended from 
the roof of toe structure toe cockroaches oannot get to them. 
Some Orohid-growers place a small sauoer, bottom up¬ 
wards, in a larger one filled with water; on the bottom of 
the smaller one, the pot containing the plant is placed; 
this ring of water prevents slugs, woodlloe, Ac., from 
getting to the plants, and if wide enough would stop the 
cockroaches, unless they flew on to toe plants. The other 
creatures in the box are snake millipedes, and are very 
injurious to the roots of plants. Gut Potatoes or Apples 
in halves and scoop them out slightly, and lay them about 
in their haunts, toe hollow part downwards; the millipedes 
will areep under them for shelter and food. Examine these 
traps every morning.—G. 8. 8. 

6496.— Cattleyas in Teak-wood Baskets (T. R. 
Liverpool).—You will find your Cattleyas will suooeed 
admirably in hanging Teak-wood baskets, but do not shift 
them at this season. Do not, by any means, push on 
one ride your Ferns; I should be sorry, indeed, if I knew 
anyone gave up or destroyed plants they had taken an 
interest la to grow Orchids. This class of plants is well 
suited for a hobby of people who live in towns, and I 
would not give a rush for a man without a hobby. There 
must be something to take one’s mind away from business 
worries and cares, and nothing can be so enjoyable as a 
study of flowers, and there are flowers to suit everyone’s 
tastes, everyone’s means, and everyone’s requirements. 
Just now the Orchid family is very fashionable, and 
deservedly so. If you can find spao6 to grow a few, do so, 
but do not by any means injure one single frond of your 
Ferns in toe attempt. C. Trianse will soon be showing its 
flowers out of the sheaths; Moseim will be the next, about 
May, to be followed by Mendelli and Gaskelliana. If I 
might advise I would suggest that jou add some more of 
the same family, as you feel disposed to invest; you oan 
surround yourself with Cattleyas now, so that some will be 
open in every month of the year.—M. B. 

6496.—Orchids for an unheated greenhouse.— 
Are there any kinds of Orohids that would do well in a 
greenhouse heated only by the sun ? Temperature, 70 dess. 
In the middle of a bright day.—A. E. G. 

[ATof any of the exotic Orchids. Some of the terrestrial 
European kinds might, but they would thrive better in a 
cold frame in the open air.—hi. B.] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that , as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, oannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

William Smith, Reading.— The variation in form of 
flower is what is called a “ sport,” and often occurs amongst 

Chrysanthemums.- Woodbury.—The Mushroom beds are 

evidently exhausted, and should be remade aooording to 

the instructions so often given in Gardening. - Stella.— 

Apply to an ironmonger.- E. S. M.— The Allium named 

will thrive in an ordinary garden border, and requires no 

special treatment.- J. Engelhardt. — The Cineraria 

leaves are attacked by the Marguerite-Daisy-fly; see Gar¬ 
dening, Deo. 8th, page 585.- J. Raw.— Plesse repeat 

query about Strawberries, and write on one ride of the 

paper only.- Wynham Fitzherbert.— Good flowers for 

the open air from South Devon of white Lapageria, Abuti- 
lon, and Genista, showing the unusual mildness of the 

autumn.- Eltie. — Apply to T. 8. Ware. Hale Farm 

Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N.- J. S. IF.—We should 

think “ Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom ” would be the book 

most likely to suit you.- Solanum .—Please say bow the 

Calceolarias have been treated, and then we oan advise you 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FBUITS. 

N aming plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with fiotoers, and, if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties qf florists’ fiotoers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means qf comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — James Watson. — Peperomia 

arifolia argyrea.- P. C.—Cassia corymboea.- William 

Robb.—I, Lastrea lepidota; 2, A form of the Male Fern 

(Lastrea fllix-mas).- Ontario. —1, Adiantum pedatum ; 

2, A species of Lastrea; 8, Probably Cystopteris bulbifera; 
4, Polystiohum faldnellum; 5, On odea sens! bills; 6, A 
species of Lastrea. All these kinds oan be purchased 

cheaply in nurseries.- Constant Reader.—The botanical 

name of the plant called Goose-bill is Galium Aparine.- 

Ellesmere —Acacia lineata.- Phoenix.— Cannot name 

from snob a tiny scrap.- A Reader.—\, Pan!cum varie- 

gatum; 2, Euphorbia splendens ; 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan 
varlegatus; 4, A form of Onddium oonatrlotum. 

Names Of fruits.—IF. F. S.— Apples: 1, Probably 

Winter Pearmain; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, Allriston.- 

Combs.— Apples: 1, London, or Five-orowned Pippin; 2, 
Wellington, or Dnmelow’s Seedling. Pears: 1, Brown 
Beurr6; 2, Vioar of Winkfield. 



SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Colonies that were properly provisioned in the 
autumn will for the present require but little 
attention, beyond seeing that the floor-boards 
and entrances of hives are kept dear to ensure 
ventilation and carefully guarding against 
dampness within the hive. 

Winter-shading op hives.— Frequently in 
oold weather sudden gleams of sunshine entice 
the bees out of their hives in great numbers, 
when they become chilled, fall to the ground, 
and, being unable to regain their hive, perish. 
The sun shining upon snow appears to he a 
special temptation to bees to leave the hive ; but 
as it is beneficial to them to take an airing now 
and then during winter on really mild days, they 
must not he confined to their hives. The zig-zag 
entrance provided to some bar-frame hives Is 
most effectual, on account of its form, in pre¬ 
venting the direct rays of the sun entering, 
besides being most useful in checking robbing 
and fighting, as the narrow tunnel-like entrance 
gives the defenders great advantage over their 
adversaries. Hives not furnished with this kind 
of entrance should have a shading-hoard fixed 
before the front, about 2 feet in advance. By 
adopting this precaution the bees will only leave 
the hive when the temperature is sufficiently 
high to allow of their doing so with safety. 

Dysentery. —Nothing tends more to keep 
bees in health during the winter than a dry 
hive, placed in a dry, sheltered situation. It is 
seldom that a colony of bees die from cold ; it 
is internal dampness of the hive that kills. 
Dysentery is caused by damp hives, by partaking 
of food whioh disagrees with the bees, and by 
their being kept long within the hive througn 
stress of weather. All unnecessary manipula¬ 
tion and disturbance of bees during winter 
months causes excitement within the hives and 
an undue consumption of food, which tends to 
bring on this evil. Thin and watery feeding 
syrup, supplied late in the autumn, and unripe 
or fermented honey will also cause dysentery. 
Hives found to be foul with dysenteric dis¬ 
charges should, on a fine, mild day, have the 
bars of comb and bees transferred to fresh, 
clean hives, the bees supplied with a cake 
of candy on top of the frames under the 
quilt, the division hoard moved so as to con¬ 
tract the size of the hive to the number of 
combe oovered by the bees, the spaces filled up 
with ohaff or cork-dust, proper ventilation 
given, the hive protected well from oold, and 
the bees disturbed as little as possible. During 
winter the hives should be kept at as regular a 
temperature as possible. Bees, as a rule, do 
better in cold winters than in mild ones. During 
cold winters they cluster in the centre of the 
hive and in the severest weather become dor¬ 
mant. There thus being little wear and tear, 
they live well into the spring. Colonies that 
have not been fed enough in the autumn will 
sometimes be found nearly starved in mid¬ 
winter. In such a case, all that can be done to 
save them is to take the hive into a warm room 
for an hour or two, and pour amongst the bees 
a little warm syrup, taking care to wet the comb 
as little as possible with the syrup. 

Protecting hives from the weather.— It is 
important that hives should he amply protected 
from rain and storms during the winter months. 
Roofs or bar-frame hives should be examined and 
repainted, barred, or covered with roofing-felt 
where there is any doubt of their being perfectly 
weatherproof. Roofing-felt also makes very 
excellent covers for straw skeps. It is very 
durable, and impervious to water. Outer cases 
of wood for straw hives are very serviceable, 
and have the appearance of frame hives. Beneath 
the outer coverings, plenty of warm materials 
should he used. Where hives and bee-houses 
are in exposed situations, precautions should be 
taken to guard them from the full force of 
strong winds, or results may be disastrous. 

S. S. G. 


6497.— Sunflowers for bees.— Are single or double 
Sunflowers best for bees?— St. John’s, Jersey. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs qf plants or garden soenes, especially of garden* of 
a picturesque character, gn ] fr cn 
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the bird being, in fact, principally white, with a 
fine black and edged tail. The latter is borne 
high, and carried in a graceful aroh. In the hen 
the hackle should be of a pure white, though 
•potted hackles are frequently seen. The rest 
of the body should have each feather distinctly 
marked or pencilled with bars of black, free 
from cloudiness. The tail feathers should be 
pencilled the same as the body, but it is rare for 
the quill feathers of the wing to be pencilled, and 
a hen thus marked is very valuable. The general 
form of both sexes is very neat. In judging 
cocks the colour and the tail receive 60 per cent, 
of the total points allowed, and in the hen 35 
points out of a possible 100 are given for body 
marking alone.— Doulting. 

6315.— Keeping fowls.—A house 3 feet 
wide by 4 feet 6 inches long, and 4 feet from 
floor level to centre of roof, would be ample for 
six fowls. If I were making a house of this 
kind I should raise it about 18 inches from the 
ground, so as to make a shelter for the fowls 
from wind and rain. Hens do not like to go 
into their houses, save for laying and roosting. 
On three sides this shelter should be boarded or 
bricked so as to avoid draughts. As regards the 
length of run, I should not like to set out any* 
thing less than a piece 6 yards by 20 yards, or 
thereabouts. By having a good-sized run it is 
possible to keep it always green ; and hens do 
better on a grass run than on a garden plot, 
however large the latter may be. I should 
select hens of a non-sitting breed—say Andalu¬ 
sians, Minorcas, or brown Leghorns. Any of 
these would be likely to answer under the 
circumstances. — Doulting . 

6314 — White Spanish fowl. — The 
white-faced white Spanish fowl is in all respects, 
save plumage, the exact counterpart of its sister- 
breed, the white-faced black Spanish. In colour 
it should be a pure white all over, free from any 
yellow tinge. The oomb should be large and 
upright in the cock, well set on the head, and a 
coral-red in colour. The toes are four in number 
on each foot. In the hen the comb falls over to 
one side. White Spanish fowls are now seldom 
exhibited, save in the variety class.—Do silting. 

6258.— Points of Leghorn fowls.— Of 
the two birds I should select the smaller one for 
stock purposes, if the chickens are desired to 
be perfect in exhibition points. The Leghorn 
standard says that the plumage of white Leg¬ 
horns shall be ‘‘all over a pure and Bpotlesa 
white, as free as possible from any straw tinge.*’ 
This is sufficient to condemn the eighteen- 
months’ cock, particularly if his feathers are 
really yellow. Again, the comb should be per¬ 
fectly straight and erect and deeply serrated, 
extending well over the back of the head. No 
one could honestly say that the oomb of the 
elder bird is perfect, nor is it likely that 
chickens bred from him would be free from the 
same blemish. Size is reckoned equal to oolour, 
but I consider defects in size are the most easily 
remedied, for a yellow tinge may take a long 
time to breed out. Besides, the younger cock 
has not yet finished growing.— Boulting. 


BIRDS. 

0504 —A tame jackdaw.—Will someone kindly tell 
me the proper food to give a tame jackdaw, and how to 
make the same talk, and if there is any particular way of 
doing so T—Black Boy. 

6505.— Breeding mule blrde.— I have a grand cook 

r aid finch, and am anxious to breed mules. Will someone 
indly give me their advioe in the matter, as to what kind 
for a mate, time for breeding, treatment, both at mating 
and after ? Any information will be thankfully accepted 
Of course, I want them to make high class songsters. 
What kind of cage should I require, and what size, and 
what fittings would it require ?— Nosbio. 

0506.—Unhealthy thrush.—Can anyone kindly In¬ 
form me what remedy to give my thrush, which ooughs 
oontinually, and keeps opening its beak, as if for air ? It 
Is a last year's bird, caught in our own garden, and is very 
handsome and tame, ana I do not want to lose it. I think 
it is the draught from a window has caused its 1 sickness. 
I feed the bird on bread, orushed Hemp-seed, a little raw 
meat, and snails, when I can get them. 1 have given it a 
few drops of glyoerine, but it has done it no good. I shall 
be grateful to anyone who can help me.— Emily Grey. 


Flowers in Dreary Winter. 

And lovely Plants to decorate your tables. An opportunity 
for everybody to have a well-furnished greenhouse. 

Bouvardias, extra strong, 9s and 19s. dor ; smaller, Ss. das. 

Cyclamen, extra strong, 9s., 12s.. and 18s. dos.; smaller, la 6d 
doz. Sol&numa with beautiful red berries, 9s. and 19s. dos. 

Tea Boses, for forcing, 15s. and 18s. per dos. 

Geraniums, prepared for winter blooming, 19l. dos. 

Tuberoses, 6s. dos.; Begonias, 9s. dos. 

Fine Palms: Ficus, Dracansa, Aspidistras. 18s. and Mb. dos. 
extra good, 90s. doz. 

Euphorbia jaoquinheflora, Poinsettia pulcfaerrima, Glooeria 
jasminiflora, 9s. and 12s. dos. 

Lovely Indian Azaleas, grandly set with bods, Us., Ms., sad 
90s doz. 

Azalea mollis, 12s. and 18s. doz.; A. pontloa, is. 9a. dos. 

Dielytraa, Spines Japonic*, Deu tries, 4s. dos. 

Lily of the Valley. 6s. 100 crowns. 

Grand Christmas Roses, 2s. M. each; | doaens at propor¬ 
tionate rates. Hyacinths for pots, 3s., 4s., and 6s. dos. 

Tulips. Is. and Is. fld. doz. 


Grand Christmas Roses, 2s. M. each; | doaens at propor¬ 
tionate rates. Hyacinths for pots, Ss., 4s., and 6s. dos. 
Tulips. Is. and Is. 6a. doz. 

Lllium Harrisl, 9a doz.; Lilium eandidnm, 9s. P<L dos. 

Intending purchasers will do well to try our goods before 
buying elsewhere. Send for Catalogue of Stove, Greenhouse, 
and Winter-blooming Plsnts —WM. CLIBRAN 4 SON, 
Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham; 10 and 12, Market- str ee t , 
Manchester. _ 

C HEAP AND GOOD PLANT8, 

Package and Carriage Free:— 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS —My select Catalogue of aU the best 
varieties now ready, with full cultural directions, post free, 
two stamps, to be taken off first order. Cuttings from 
Is. 2d. per dozen: plants from 2a per dozen. These are all 
flowered under glass that they may be proved true to name. 

3 GREVILLEA ROBUST A, beautiful for table .. 13 

6 VIOLETS, double, showing flower. IS 

3 PRIMULA8, double white . IS 

6 CARNATION A distinct, strong plsnts .. .. 19 

100 WALLFLOWERS, blood-red. 6 6 

H. J. PONTINQ. Wood Norton Hall, B. Parehsm. 

BXTTOH BXJIsBS. 

Wholesale and direot from the growers. 
Special and final Clearance Sale for this 
season of the following varieties. 

TXYACINTHS for glass or pot culture, superb 

-LL quality, large sized bulbs, in grand condition, unnamed, 
but colours packed separately, including the following— 
Whites: L'Innooence, Mias Nightingale, Grandeurs. Mer- 
veille, Madame Van der Hoop, 4c. Beds : Sultan’s Favou* 
rite, Robert Steiger, Norma, Ac. Blues : King of the Blues, 
Mimosa. Marie. 4c. Prices. 50, 5s : 100, 9s.; 500,40s.; 1,000, 75s. 

HY ACINTHS for pots or bedding purposes, splendid bulbs, 
assorted, in numerous varieties of red, white, and blue 
shades. 50. 3s.: 100, 5s.; 500.22s. 6d.; 1,000, 40s. 

NARCISSUS, in the very finest mixture, including Orange, 
Phoenix (Ena and Bacon), Trumpet major, Phessanfs-sye, 
4c.. 100.2s.; 250, 4s. 6d.: 500.8s : 1,030,15s. 

POLYANTHUS-NARCISSUS, in the finest mixture; 
splendid bulbs, assorted, Including first quality Grand Mon- 
arque 100, 3s; *5), 6s.; 500,11s.; 1,000, 2f>s. 

TULIPS, in splendid assortment, including some of the 
most expensive varieties 100 2s.; 250,4s; 500 7s.fid.; 1,000.14s. 

IXIAb, assorted. Some of tho prettiest flowers in cultiva¬ 
tion. 100.9s.: 1.000.15s. „ , ^ 

IRI8. English. Persian, and Spanish, assorted. 100, 9s: 
1,000,15s. ENGLISH IRIS, of superb quality, in splendid 

mixture, 100, 3s.: 1.C0J, 25a _ 

RANUNCULUS, assorted. 100, Is. fid.: 1,00015s. 

ANEMONES, assorted. 100, 3s ; 1.0C0 25s._ 

FRITILLARIA MELEAGRI8, 100. 3a.; 1,000. 25s. . 

HYAOINTHUS OANDICANS, splendid, 2s. per dos.; 
12s. fid. per 100. 

GLADIOLU8 BRENOHLEYEN8I3 (bright scarlet), 100, 
2s.: 500.8a.; 1,000.15s. . , A , 

The above is absolutely the finest value in the market, and 
is offered subject to stock not being cleared. Address— 

J. G. CLARK, Sparkbrook , Birmingham, 

"HUTCH BULBS.—Great Clearance Sale.— 

jJ Hyacinths, mixed, all colours from named sorts, la dos.; 
5s. 100, worth 3d. ea;h. Crocus, any colour or mixed, 6d. 100. 
Narcissus, splendid mixed from named sorts, 9d. dos., 4a. lOQi 
Tulips, single or double, mixed, 50, 2s. fid.—J. DAVIES, 
Florist, Farringdon-market, London. Established 60 years. 

"HEVONSH1RE Rockery FERNS, including 

-LI Osmunds regalia. 50. 3s.: 100, 6a. Osmunds regalia, 
large roots. 12, 4a Daffodils ana Snowdrops, 100, Is. 6d., free. 
—BROWN, Brookader, Kingsfcerswell, Devon _ 


HOW TO CROW ROSES. 

The beet book on the subject, very practical, easy to 
understand, full and comprehensive Everyone speaks 
highly of this book Not a catalogue. Gardening Preas 
praise it highly. Passed through many editions. Post 
free, 7d. Only to be obtained from— 

RYDER 4 SON, Sale, Manchester. 

TCTEW AND~RARE ROSES !!!—Strong bush 

lx plants. - “ Empress of India," flowers 2 feet in circum¬ 
ference. , ‘VIrldiflora.”floweis perfectly green. “Conserva¬ 
tive," the nearest to blue of any Rose yet raised. All 9a each, 
or the 3 free for 5s. Many others equally .curious. Send for 
List. Fine Standards, in all the best leading kinds, 19a, 15a, 
and 18a dozen, free on rail, and carefully packed. 

QTRONG CLUMPS PAMPAS GRASS, to 

O flower next year, 3 for 2s. fid., free. 

•« lUTONSTER FUCHSIAS.”—“Maaterpieoe” 
ILL tod •• Phenomenal," produoe flowers as large as a 
■henry-glass, nice plants, the two free for 9s. 6 new ones (tn- 
j.i«di« f the above), free, for 5e. Send for List new Bo se e . 

H. A. WIFFEN, 

BELOHAMP. CLARK, SUFFOLK._ 


YSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS from 150 
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Aptls-tnee, Mailing .. 
Asparagus plumosua .. 
Asparagus, transplant¬ 
ing. 

Auriculas, show, culture 
of. 

fiegoni* Madame Henri 

Gache. 

Begonias, treatment of.. 
Cabbage, a large 
Cardinal-flower (Lobelia 
eardinalif), the . 
Carnations in winter,pro¬ 
pagating . 

Castor-oil as a decorative 

plant . 

Chestnut, Horse, the 

doubie. 

Chrayanthemom blooms, 

large . 

Chrysanthemums, late.. 
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Crotons and Dracaenas, 
propagating .. ..576 

Cypenu.568 
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able . 5 a 
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ROSBS. 

NEGLECTED ROSES. 

The question has often been asked whether 
there are not among old and neglected Roses 
isome which are worth growing, not only for 
-association’s sake, but also for their real merits; 
And there is no doubt that there are a few good 
varieties which, though oooaatonally seen, 
remain in a general way in undeserved 
•obscurity. This arises, perhaps, partly from 
accident, and partly from the fact that it not 
infrequently happens that a Rose is raised for 
which at the moment there is no particular 
need. Subsequently a purpose for which it 
would be useful may arise, or altered conditions 
•of culture may render it desirable, but by that 
time growers probably will be intent upon 
raising new varieties to fulfil their new wants, 
instead of looking for what may be of value 
sunong existing sorts. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it is natural it should be amoogst 
the class, in the intent and conditions of whose 
cultivation there has been the greatest change 
■of late years, that the majority of neglected 
varieties of value should be found, namely, 
Amongst the Tea-scented Roses, especially when 
it is remembered that these include some of the 
•oldest of what are still first-rate Roses, the 
•decade 1844-54 having witnessed the production 
•of half-a-dozen Teas that are still unsurpassed. 
•Of these older Teas there are three or four to be 
mentioned presently, but the more important 
Are some varieties from ten to fifteen years old 
which appear to have been very generally 
ignored. First of all comes * 

Makcelline Roda, a very attractive Rose, 
•sent out by Ducher in 1873. That the 
Ducher seedlings are worthy of careful considera¬ 
tion and trial is obvious, from the fact that they 
have included at various times such sterling 
Roses as Amazone, Anna Ollivier, Bouquet d’Or 
Innocente Pirola, Jean Ducher, Jules Finger! 
Madame Welch, Marie Van Houtte, Perlede 
Lyon, R4ve d’Or, and William Alien Richardson 
~a goodly list for a single house. Marcelline 
Roda is charming, both in the garden and in the 
cat state, and is also valuable to the exhibitor, 
pale-yellow flowers somewhat recalling 
Caroline Kuster in colour, though in form more 
resembling Innocente Pirola with their pointed 
centre. They are produced in immense pro¬ 
fusion, and being of good size and carried ereot 
upon the plant they are very effective, while 
from their form they last well in water, and the 
exhibitor will consequently find them excellent 
travellers. Why the variety is not more 
generally grown it is not easy to conceive 
Occasionally fine blooms are exhibited, and 
during the season of 1887 a good many handsome 
examples were seen at various shows, indicating 
the fact that exhibitors sometimes grow it; but, 
considering its free-flowering character and 
habit, Marcelline Roda is deserving of far more 
extensive cultivation even in gardens where 
Rose showing is not the main objeot of the 
cultivator. Another handsome Rose but rarelv 
met with is 

La Pbinqkse Vem JN»bonnuid.. 1878). 
Nabooqiync! has sent (tut suo{i eu, Dio^aou* 
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number of worthless varieties in hfs time, that 
powers in general fight shy of anything with 
nis name attached, and, Consequently, when he 
does distribute a good seedling, its merits fail 
for some time to obtain recognition. La 
Princesse Vera, however, although less effective 
in the garden than Marcelline Roda, owing to 
its leas erect habit, produces a very fine flower* 
perfect in form, very large and full* and In 
colour nearly white with a rosy base* That the 
flowers are not lacking in afee or substance, 
exhibitors will realise when it is stated that 
during the summer of 1887 blooms were several 
times staged ia the back row of a winning 
twenty-four or thirty-Bix distinct* side by side 
with such Roses as Her Majesty* Alfred Colomb, 
Madame Gabriel Luizet, &c., and the plant is of 
a sturdy branching habit with exceptionally 
lustrous dark foliage. A variety sent out at 
the same time by the same raiser, and called 

Clement Nabonnand, is very deeppe tailed, 
and has been a good deal admired ; but of two 
distributed the year before* one called Comtesse 
de Caserta, a somewhat similarly formed flower, 
U more effective in the garden from its great 
floriferousness and deeper colour. 

Comtesse de Caserta produces its very deep, 
large petalled blooms in the greatest abundance, 
and, though not being very full, it is undoubtedly 
better suited by a cooler Beason than 1887; it 
was, nevertheless, successfully exhibited during 
that summer, while the number of buds and 
flowers it furnished for cutting was very large. 
In colour the flowers are yellowish, shaded at 
the base with deep coppery-rose or red; varying 
somewhat in tint, but always attractive. 

Abbe Roustan is very vigorous, and its large 
blush flowers, borne on stiff stems, are very 
advantageously displayed above the mass of 
deep-green glossy foliage, in colour and texture 
almost like that of Portugal Laurel, and very 
persistent. In this habit of ereot flower-stems, 
this Rose follows a somewhat less vigorous, but 
good-looking variety sent out by Margottin so 
long ago as 1859, namely, 

Due de Magenta, a Tea which is still very 
popular in France, though rarely seen in this 

nnim+mr .nJ _]_ n • 
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country, and which produces flowers of good 
size with a fine petal of great substance, with¬ 
standing both heat and wet exceptionally well. 
In| colour it is of a pleasing creamy tint, shaded 
with salmony-yellow, and though the plant is 
not tall, the growth is sturdy and healthy. 
This variety has been found a useful addition 
now that collections of Teas are increasing in 
extent, and owing to its habit it shows up 
better in the garden than many larger growers 
that have pendulous flowers. A Tea, sent out 
by Madame Ducher two years after her husband’s 
death, namely, 

Marquis de Sanima (Veuve Ducher, 1876) is 
a Rose which at its best is extremely beautiful 
and during the summer of 1887 it waB very good! 
being finely shown at South Kensington and 
elsewhere. It is a handsome full flower, ef 
those mingled shades of copper and gold and red 
only to be found among Tea-scented Roses ; in 
colour somewhat after Reine de Portugal, but 
with a deeper coppery-red tint, and opening 
more easily than that fine, though rather-fickle 
variety. Another Rose from the same raiser, 

Comte de Sembui (W74>, of the same type of 
colour, is more pointed in fpnn, and perhaps * 


little thinner in petal, but in dry weather opens 
fair and is very pretty. 

Louis Gigot (Ducher, 1872), though a dwarf 
grower, has pretty white flowers of good sise 
and softly tinted with pale-rose j while the only 
objection to the older 

Louise d» Savoie (Duchet, 1854)* whifch 
makes a handsome, vigorous plant, and produces 
very attractive well formed pale-sulphur-yellow 
flowers-, is a slight tenderness when exposed to 
great cold. Ah old and excellent Rose, of which 
the recent American novelty, The Bride, has 
reminded a good many growers, is 

Cornelia Koch (Koch, 1855), generally c las sed 
as a Noisette, but for all practical purposes it is a 
Tea. In colour, the ivory-white flowers With A 
yellowish base closely resemble those of The 
Bride, as they sometimes do also in form, 
ana though probably not so constant as the 
newer Rose, the variety affords a good many 
superb blooms and is especially valuable in 
autumn. 

Socrate (Robert, 1858) is a Tea that every¬ 
body ought to grow who cares about fragrance 
m Roses. It is without exception the most 
highly scented of all the Teas, and though some¬ 
what irregular in form, the flowers are freely 
produced and beautiful in colour, being of mingled 
yellow and rose with an Apricot centre, while 
the plant is a good grower and autumnal. For 
cutting, a purpose for which the irregularity of 
form of the expanded blossoms is no objection* 
there are few Roses more desirable than Socrate* 
or more distinct in colour and fragrance, ana 
even though in France it is well known and 
highly appreciated, and a few growers over here 
cultivate a considerable number of plants to 
ensure a good supply of its flowers for the house, 
yet it is nob grown nearly so extensively as it 
deserves to be, and, in fact, in this country can 
hardly be said to be otherwise than generally 
neglected. q. § \y t ^ * 

6466.— Niphetos Rose In a vinery.— H you want 
ssriy flowers prune book to ripe wood. If you oan wait 
do not prune at all, but train the young shoots in.—E. H. 

^ urfon a lawn.- Give it a good 
dressing of rich compost at onoe.—E. H. * 

s* 88 - — White flowers for a grrave. — The best 
white, or, at least, one of the best white flowers for a 
grave in autumn is the white Anemone.—E. H. 

6373.— -Peat-moss litter as manure — 

lhis substance is as devoid as it can well be of 
all the elements that go to support plant life be¬ 
fore being used as bedding ; but after it has been 
saturated with the manure of the stable, liquid 
and otherwise, itmakes areally valuable fertiliser. 
When a field of peat-moss is first brought into 
cultivation, it requires to be well-manured 
before it will produce a crop of anything, even 
weeds. - M. Cuthbertson. ^ 

6373— Destroying crickets.— I was 

much annoyed at one time by crickets in my' 
kitchen ; but I quite got rid of them by the per¬ 
sistent use of Keating’s Insect Powder for a 
fortnight Every evening after the lights hadi 
been put out I sprinkled this powder about the 
hearth, and blew it into such cracks, &c as I. 
thought fit. By the end of the fortnight’there 
was not a criokeb to be seen or heard. Some 
weeks afterwards I heard one chirping, and 
again used the powder for a few evenings, aften 
which I do not think there was a cricket in the 
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THB COMING WHHK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from December 
29 th to January 5th. 

Palled np a lot of Turnipe, and laid, them in a trench, 
bo that the bulbe are well covered with aoil. In the oaee 
of severe frost they will not receive any injury from it, and 
oaa be taken out for use at any time. Horseradish and 
Parsnips are treated in like manner. Made a Are of the 
cuttings and other waste matters in the rubbish-yard, 
covering it up, when the inflammable materials had well 
ignited, with lumps of olav. The heap will smoulder for 
some time, and the product will be saved for covering 
seeds, &o., in spring. Planted a further supply ol Seakale 
roots in the Mushroom-house; about four or five dozen strong 
roots put in every ten days keeps np a nioe regular supply. 
Chicory also for salads is generally planted at the same 
time in the Mushroom-house. The exhausted Mushroom 
beds are generally utilised for this work. Sometimes this 
stirring up of the beds starts the spawn afresh, and we 
oooasionaUy have Mushrooms growing up among the Sea- 
kale, Ate. Earthed up autumn-sown Peas and Beans whieh 
are jast through the soil; put stioks to the former to afford 
additional shelter. Took advantage of frosty mornings to 
wheel manure on to vacant land, when the work oan be 
done without injury to walks or soil. Made up a range of 
hotbeds for various purposes, including the forcing of 
vegetables, such as Potatoes, Horn Carrots (I like the French 
Horn best for forcing), Asparagus, &o. Beds about 4} feet 
high at back, and ty feet at front, are suitable for this 
work. Having plenty of tree leaves I use them freely with 
the manure. Sowed Cauliflowers in boxes in a forcing- 
house. I have cut Veltoh’s Early Forcing from the plants 
raised now as early and as good as if sown in August, and 
there is less likelihood of them buttoning prematurely. 
Sowed a small packet of Veitch’s Autumn Qiant Cauliflower 
at the same time. These require a longer season of growth, 
but they will oome in useful in August, especially if the 
summer should be hot and dry, as this Cauliflower never 
opens like the early varieties do, ns matter how hot and 
dry the weather is. Moved a number of hardy plants, suoh 
as Canterbury Bells, old white Lilies, Forget-me-nots, and 
Intermediate Stooks from a cold pit to a house where there 
is a little artificial heat. They will be brought on gently, 
and will be nioe either for the conservatory or for cutting 
from, and the more variety we have the better. Moved a 
number of Azaleas from a forcing-house to the conservatory. 
They are nioely in blossom, and add much to the appear¬ 
ance of the house, being plaoed prominently elevated on 
pots, in some instances, to make them more oonspiouous. A 
double white variety oalled Deutsche Perle forces easily, and 
the flowers are valuable. Pruned Peach-trees in the seoond 
house, and washed the wood with a strong solution of 
Oishurst compound, the young shoots being carefully 
handled, so as not to injure the buds. The trees will be 
trained on the trellis immediately. The paint and glass 
will then be oleaned, and baok wall whitewashed, and the 
condition of the borders examined, and, if necessary, 
watered and top-dressed. Looked over alpine plants in 
pots (whioh, in winter, are plunged in a cold pit), and 

K ve water to any whioh appeared dry at the roots. I 
d this is a good way of guarding against the loss of any 
delioate speoies, whioh are apt to disappear from the 
rookery. Duplicates in pots of a few dozen of those plants 
we should not like to lose do not take up much time or 
space, and when always under the eye they are not so 
likely to be negleoted and lost, and, besides, their culture 
in note is very interesting. Pushed forward the pruning 
and training of fruit-trees in open weather, and when the 
weather is too oold for this work, digging or trenohing. I 
think it oonvenient to have a piece of land ready for 
trenohing, so that if the men cannot keep themselves warm 
at the former work they may take a spell at the spade. 

Stove. 

For large houses or roomy conservatories big specimen 
plants are necessary ; but for structures of the size whioh 
amateurs usually have, medium-sized or small examples 
will be found best adapted, as by their use it is possible to 
have more variety ; and, in addition, small examples are 
better suited for the decoration of rooms—a purpose whioh 
has to be taken into acoount. This being tne oaee it 
beoomee requisite each year to propagate a good number 
of the various quick growing subjects that bloom in spring 
and summer, and also those that flower later in the year. 
As a matter of oourse, the earlier the cuttings are struck 
the earlier the plants will bloom. These remarks apply to 
suoh things as Lantanas, Fuohslas, Heliotropes, Abutllons, 
fco. A warm house gives great assistance in the cultiva¬ 
tion of plants of this description, as by its use the propa¬ 
gation oan be carried out months before it is possible to do 
muoh where greenhouse warmth is all that is a available. 
Amateurs who have a house in which a temperature of 60 
degs. can be maintained do not need a special propagating- 
house. With a house or pit that can be kept at something 
like the heat named, all that is necessary & to set apart a 
few feet of the stage over the pipes for the purpose. If the 
stage is composed of lattice work oover it with slates, and 
on these put Goooa-nut-flbre, sand, or finely.sifted ashes, in 
which to plunge the cutting pets. It is best to enolose the 
space to be used in this way with a light frame made of 
boards, ooverlng it with a glazed light like an ordinary 
small hot-bed frame. Should a light not be at liberty loose 
sheets of glass will do laid on the top. It is needless to say 
the end of the house where the hot-water pipes enter, and 
which is consequently the hottest, should be ohosen for the 
purpose in question. There is no difficulty in striking 
large quantities of cuttings in a frame of this kind. A 
plant or two of the different subjects mentioned ought to be 
out in slightly and plaoed in the house; keep the roots 
moist enough to promote growth. At the same time oare 
must be taken not to give too muoh water, as until some 
top-growth has been pushed the roots will not require any¬ 
thing near so much moisture as will be neoessary later on. 
Syringe overhead every afternoon ; this will assist the pro¬ 
duction of the young shoots from whioh the cuttings are to 
be made. They ought to be ready to take eff in about five 
or six weeks. To show the advantages which fellow early 
propagation we may instiroe the profusely flowered,densely- 
olotbed Fuohsiae in 6 inch or 6 -inoh pots which are to be 
met with eaoh year by the end of April in Coventrgarden 
Market. Before plants of the description under notice are 
started it is requisite to tf- that they are qiite free from 


Digitized b\ 


to see that they are qiite fr 

Co gle 


aphides, for if any of these inseots are present they will 
increase rapidly in a genial, warm atmosphere. 

Oyperus.—C. laxus, 0. alternifolius, and O. alterni- 
folius variegate* are distinct-looking plants that associate 
well with others, whether fine-leaved or blooming. They 
have handsome foliage, and are well adapted for room 
deooratlon; their leaves, also, are very serviceable for use 
in a out state. Where a stove or intermediate temperature 
oan be afforded them their management is easy. If the 
conditions under whioh they are grown are of the kind 
that will suit them best they make their growth earlier in 
the season than many things. When the plants have been 
used through the autumn in living-rooms and cool 
conservatories the old leaves usually begin to get shabby- 
looking about this time, and if they have filled the pots it 
will be as well to turn them out and divide them. Cvperus, 
for most purposes, are best when kept to about 6 -inoh or 
6 -inoh pots ; if they occupy this size, and are strong, eaoh 
may be divided into three, giving eaoh pieoe a pot similar 
in size. Either peat or loam, with some sand added, will 
grow them. When they are potted put them in a warm 
house or pit, and they will begin to grow soon. Directly 
the young leaves are moving let the plants have a position 
near the glass; by this means the growth will be kept 
stout, and nos get drawn up weakly. Treated in this way 
they will be muoh better able to bear standing In oooler 
places in the summer. By oarrying out the division before 
there is any movement in the new growth the danger of 
injuring it is avoided. 

Asparagus plumoaus.— Where it receives a little 
warmth in winter this Asparagus will keep on growing. 
This being the case, whenever more room is required it 
may be potted. Any half specimens, or young examples 
that have filled the soil with roots, may have a shift. Pots 
three or four inohes larger than those they have had may 
be given. To get the plants on without loss of time they 
must not be stinted for root-room. The drainage must be 
secured against the ooplous supply of water required by 
the plants washing the soil down into it The beautiful 
elegant sprays of this Asparagus are unsurpassed for 
using in a out state in floral arrangements. Not the least 
of their merits is the length of time they will last. 

Impatlens H&wkert and I. SultanL— Plants of 
these bright-looking Balsams that were struok in spring or 
the early part of summer, and have been well-managed, 
should be given moderate stove-heat. Treated in this way 
they will bloom on all through the winter. From their 
quiok-growing, suooulent nature, they require more light 
to keep them in good oondition than slower-growing 
things. They should be stood close up to the glass ; so 
treated the growth will be kept from becoming drawn, 
and colour and eubstanoe will be imparted to the flowers. 
When the days get longer and lighter they will do further 
away from it. Thomas Baihks. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Calceolarias, Pentstemons, and other plants not quite 
hardy in frames, must be matted up in frosty weather. Do 
not be in a hurry to remove the coverings for a day or two 
after the thaw has set in, as a plant slightly touched with 
the frost will take no harm if permitted to thaw gradually 
in the dark. Keep bedding plants wintered in heated 
structures, on the side of dryneas, and only burn as muoh 
fuel as will keep out frost, as the oooler, short of being 
frozen, suoh plants are kept now the better. This refers 
only to the hardier kinds of bedding plants, suoh as 
Pelargoniums, Verbenas, &o. The more tender things, 
such as Coleus, I resine, and Alternanthera, must be kept 
on a shelf near the glass in a warm house, where the 
night temperature does not fall muoh below 60 degs. Keep 
all plants free from dead leaves, and dust a little sulphur 
over Verbenas if there is the least sign of mildew. In 
open weather all kinds of spring flowers may be planted. 
Beds of Violas, Daisies, Primroses, and Wallflowers are 
among the most oheerful things in spring, and are within 
the reaoh of the oottager if he is fond of his garden. No 
time should be lost now in getting in the remainder of the 
bulbs, always excepting Gladiolus and Ranunoulus, whioh 
had better be held over till February or March. As regards 
the Ranunculus, in most soils some speoial preparation 
should be made, and this is a good season to do the work. 
Dig the soil out a foot deep, place a layer of oow-manure 
in the bottom, and fill in with a mixture of sandy loam and 
leaf mould; or, if the ordinary soil is of good quality, if 
some old mellow hotbed-manure is mixed with it, that may 
suffice. Let the bed remain exposed to the atmosphere 
till an open, genial time oomea in February or Maroh (and 
this should be waited for), then rake down the surface; 
draw drills 6 inohes apart and 2 inohes deep, and plant the 
bulbs, daws downwards, 4 inohes apart in the drills, 
sprinkling a little ooarse sand In the drills just before 
oovering them up. In the event of sharp frost setting in 
see that every plant at all tender has the neoess a ry protec¬ 
tion, but do not ooddle hardy thiDgs. 

Fruit Garden. 

Fruiting Pines, espsolally those approaching maturity, 
must have a brisk temperature, but successions should be 
kept quiet till the days begin to lengthen. Very little 
water will be required now, and the atmospheric moisture 
should be reduoed in quantity. This is a good season to 
oart in fresh turf and stack it in a ridge-shaped heap ready 
for next year’s use. The best soil for Pines is the top two 
or three inches of an old sheep pasture. This may be 
enriched as muoh as required, either, when carted in, by 
pladng layers of manure in the heap to blend with it, or it 
may be mixed when out down for use. If bone-dust or 
artificials are used they'will, of oourse, be mixed in on the 
potting bench. The sooner late Vines are pruned now the 
Better, and to this end, where there is a Grape-room, the 
Grapes yet hanging may be cut and bottled. If the Grapes 
have been well ripened they will keep as well off the Vines 
now as hanging in the vinery, and this will give an 
opportunity to get the house thoroughly cleaned and 
painted if it is required. In the early Peach-house,where the 
Duds are showing colour, discontinue syringing; the neces¬ 
sary moisture may be given by damping the paths occasion¬ 
ally on bright days. Peaohes are impatient of too muoh 
five-beat; 65 degs. at night should not be exceeded till the 
blossoms are set. In ventilating avoid cold draughts. 
Do not leave fruit-trees in pots to stand in the open air 
with the pots exposed, but place dry litter round them to 
afford shelter. To have ripe Strawberries in Maroh a start 
should he made now, but ft is no use beginning thus early 


unless the plants have been well grown and ripened. This 
is an indioatioB that the pots are well filled with healthy 
roots. Those who have the oonvenienoe for early Melons 
may shortly sow sesds for the first crop, placing one seed 
in eaoh 8 -inoh pot, and plunging the pots in a bottom-heat 
of 86 degs. When the plants reaoh the rough leaf stage 
shift into 48’s, or 5-inoh pots, and do not plant out till they 
are quite strong and robust. It is advisable to raise more 
plants than are required, as some may be weaklings. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Do not overorop Cucumbers in houses. If the plants are 
exhausted too muoh by bearing too many fruits at this 
season they easily fall a prey to inseots. If the same 
plants are required to keep up a supply—say till March— 
be cos tented with a few fruits till the days take a turn. 
As a rule, the most diffioult time for Cucumbers is about 
the end of January, when the influenoe of the advancing 
light is being feit. If the plants are strong and vigorous 
they are benefited by the greater influx of light, but if 
weakly and exhausted the reaction frequently kills them. 
The beds oannot be too frequently top-dressed now ; only a 
mere sprinkle is required; it sweetens the atmosphere 
and invigorates the foliage. Fresh turfy loam, enriched 
with manure, is the best compost, but be careful about 
Introducing w Ire worms. At this season it is customary to 
rearrange the plan of cropping for the coming season, and 
when the land is trenched and manured some regard for 
the fitness of the situation for eaoh orop should be 
observed. The seed lists are beginning to arrive, remind¬ 
ing one that the seed order must soon be made out. As a 
role, praotloal gardeners of a long experienoe do not go in 
muoh for novelties. They have tried many things, and 
have discovered the best in eaoh class for their own 
particular soil and situation, and, if they do not go as far 
as Solomon and say there is nothing new under the son, 
they are chary of buying novelties. Still, progress is being 
made, and those who never buy a new variety of vegetable 
are apt to be left behind. Make a good supply of labels in 
bad weather to label the different orops as they are sown ; 
without this is done valuable information may be loet. 
Thick bits, a foot or so long, of Laurel, or other green 
woods, smoothed on one side, make very good lahehs for 
this work. Stake early Peas. Sow Cauliflowers and 
Lettuoes in heal E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

In very smoky looalltiesany plants of an evergreen oharao- 
ter. even the hardiest herbaceous subjeots, will be certain to 
suffer severely at this season ifnotoovered with glass. Lilies, 
Delphiniums, and other deciduous plants will be all right; 
but whenever the air is very impure even such vigorous 
things as Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, Auriculas, 
and others of this class should, as far as possible, be 
wintered in frames, while for ohoioe Carnations, Holly¬ 
hocks, and other florists’ flowers, suoh protection is 
absolutely neoessary. It may, indeed, be laid down as an 
axiom that unless one is content with annuals and summer 
bedding plants alone (whioh last must, of oourse, in suoh a 
case be purchased anew every season), some amount of 
glass, in the form of either houses, or pits and frames, is an 
absolute necessity in the town garden proper—little or 
nothing oan be done without it. Pansies it is almost 
impossible to preserve throughout the winter where the 
atmosphere is laden with smoke, and the best and only way 
to manage these favourite subjeots is to raise them freshly 
from seed sown in the spring eaoh year; if sown in 
February they will oommenoe blooming in May or June, or 
in July, if not started until the end of March or the 
beginning of April. Violas will succeed fairly well in open 
spots in all but the wont localities, but these must be 
propagated in the autumn, and wintered in a oold frame. 
Violets I oannot manage in town air at all, but many 
may be glad to know that some good strong Primrose 
roots, planted in a sunny frame early in the autumn, and 
carefully attended to, will afford an abundance of their 

E re tty blooms throughout the greater part of the winter. 

a the greenhouse, plants of all descriptions now require 
the greatest oare, this being the most trying period of all 
the year for small and delioate ones particularly. En¬ 
deavour, therefore, to maintain a constantly sweet, 
buoyant and genial atmosphere, to study cleanliness in 
the minutest particulars, and pay great attention to both 
watering and ventilation. Although it Is a mistake to 
unduly excite bedding and other plants that are now in a 
comparatively dormant state, yet I have found that in 
very oool treatment is equally injurious, and even Zonals, 
ko., will suooeed better iu a temperature ranging from 
45 degs. to 50 degs. than under really oool treatment. 
Primulas and other plants in flower should have the 
warmest and best positions, while Palms, ohoioe Ferns, 4c,, 
ought to have a house to themselves, with at least 10 degs. 
more heat than I have indicated above. B. O. R. 


6408.— Heating a greenhouse.— For so narrow a 
structure only one set of pipes will be required, and these 
should be plaoed along the front of the house under the 
front stage, if there Is one. Three rows (two flows and a 
return) of 8-lnoh pipes, or two of 4-inch, if well heated, 
should maintain a sufficient temperature, considering the 
position and aspect of the hotise.—B. O. R. 

“Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Parte.— 

Price 6d. ; poet free. Id: 

“The Garden 1 * Monthly Parts.- This journal 
ie published in neatly bound Monthly Parte . In CAis 
form the coloured plaiee are beet preserved, and it ie moet 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Price Is. 6d.; poet free, Is. 9cL 
“ Farm and Home ” Monthly Parts. — This 
journal ie published in neatly bound monthly Parte, in 
which form it ie most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price 6 d.; post free. Id. 

“ Hardy Flowers. ”—Giving descriptions of upwards 

S t thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
irections for their arrangement, culture, me. Fourth 
and Popular Edition , Is.; post free. Is. 8 d. 

“TheGarden Annnai and Directory”for 1889 
contains a Complete List of Gentlemen’s Seats , their 
Names and Gardeners; List of the Nursery Trade, with 
a new List of the American Trade. Price Is. ; post free, 

Is. 84. __ 
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The yellow-berried 
Holly. — While berried 
shrubs of the different shades 
of red are plentiful, there 
are very few with yellow 
fruits, and when among 
those few is included a 
Holly equally as fruitful as 
the common kind one would 
expect it to be very generally 
planted ; but the reverse is 
the case, for it is very seldom 
met with even where the 
common kind is planted 
largely. The eye, so gener¬ 
ally accustomed to the bright 
red berries of the Holly, is 
at once arrested by a fruiting 
specimen in which the berries 
are of a yellow tint. Another 
instance of a yellow-berried 
variety existing where the 
fruits of nearly the whole 
genus are red is to be found 
in the case of the yellow- 
fruited Yew.—T. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE DOUBLE HORSE CHESTNUT. 

To those who are engaged in the planting of 
public parks, gardens, squares, or streets, let 
me recommend the double-flowered Horse 
Chestnut, which, in addition to forming as fine 
a specimen as the single form, possesses the 
merit of not producing fruit. This last is a 
point worth much consideration in all public 
places where the fruits of the common kind offer 
such an irresistible temptation to boys in 
autumn. Stone-throwing at Horse Chestnut 
trees when in fruit is not only a nuisance, but 
a danger in public places, and, as it is well-nigh 
impossible to prevent it, the fruit-bearing 
Horse Chestnut should not be planted in places 
open to the public. Now the double-flowered 
kind is almost as common in all first-rate tree 
nurseries as the single, there is no reason why 
it should not be substituted. A large specimen 
of the double-flowered form, moreover, costs no 
more than a tree of the single form, and although 
the former may not bloom so freely the spikes 
are more showy and certainly last longer in 
perfection. As a public 
avenue tree the double- 
flowered Horse Chestnut is 
unsurpassed, possessing, as 
it does, an imposing grandeur 
by its tall spreading growth 
and massive foliage, which 
affords such perfect shade. 

It is a first rate tree, too, for 
towns, as it does not appear 
to be much affected by a 
smoky atmosphere. The 
double sort has been known 
in England for many years, 
but it is only of late years 
that it has come into such 
prominence. G. 


when the Rhododendrons are lifted, replant 
in this compost, or, at least, work plenty of it 
round the roots.—E. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Seldom has the blooming of Chrysanthemums 
been so late as in the present season, for the 
buds were so tardy in forming, and early frosts 
came on so soon, that I despaired of getting 
any bloom at all out-of-doors ; but a change to 
mild weather during the last three weeks of 
October and the whole of November brought 
out the late flowers in excellent form, and very 
rarely have I seen such a display out-of-doors as 
there was in this locality at the end of Novem¬ 
ber. The change to colder weather has now 
nearly finished the outdoor bloom, but under 
glass there is still a good display. The usually 
late sorts, such as Ethel, Meg Merrilies, Snow¬ 
flake, Ac., are being kept company by darker 
kinds that are usually over by this date. The 
following are especially good : Cullingfordi, 
Rosea superba, President Garfield, Bob, Peter 


The double-flowered Horse Chestnut. 


Garrya elliptica. —There is no more inte¬ 
resting evergreen shrub than this, especially dur¬ 
ing the winter months. It can be planted in 
any part of the pleasure grounds, as it is as suit¬ 
able for positions on the Grass as for the shrub¬ 
bery. It is, however, as a lawn plant that it 
looks best, as, when it has plenty of space to 
extend, the branches sweep the ground. It is 
also an excellent shrub for small forecourt gar¬ 
dens, as its grey-green-coloured foliage is quite 
distinct from that of ordinary subjects.—J. 
6542.—Trees for a small plantation.— 

Pinus austriaca should be planted near the 
outer margin to break the wind. Drop in a 
Scarlet Oak and a Silver Weeping Birch here 
and there, with a cluster of choice Pines in 
front. Picea Pinsapo, P. Nordmanniana, Abies 
Douglasi, and the Cedar of Lebanon will not 
disappoint. Hollies, both the variegated and 
green leaved varieties, and Lawson's Cypress 
are suitable for any position.—E. H. 

6466.—Unhealthy Rhododendrons.— 

There is no difficulty and no risk in lifting un¬ 
healthy Rhododendrons. Do not lift till the end 
of March, and in the meantime collect a heap 
of compost consisting chiefly of manure, lear- 
mould, and rotten turf. Jtyx all together, and 

Digitized by (jOOOlfe 


the Great, and Snowdrop ; and all these are thus 
late without any special means being taken to 
retard them ; and 1 may r ,mention that the latest 
white we have, Snowflake, is onlv just beginning 
to expand its flower-buds, and will probably 
keep up the supply of blossoms until the end of 
January. I do not think the late-flowering kinds 
of Chrysanthemums are half so much appre¬ 
ciated as they ought to be, and much may be 
done to retard the blooming of sorts that show 
any tendency to flower after the general collec¬ 
tion is over. My latest flowering ones have 
been put out of-doors in a sheltered position 
whenever the weather was favourable, up to the 
end of November, only putting them under 
glass at night when frost was imminent, and I 
am sure that any one who has a nice lot coming 
into bloom now will not begrudge any e*tra 
labour they may have expended on them, for the 
dearth of other flowers makes them all the 
more welcome now that the full flush of the 
Chrysanthemum season is over. 

Hants. J. G. 

6445 .—Large Chrysanthemum blooms 
—Nine inches in diameter is a very large size 
for Chrysanthemum blooms, and only a few 
varieties are capable of producing flowers of such 


great dimensions. When well-grown, however, 
a few of the very largest Japanese varieties with 
long straight petals, such as Baronne de Prailly 
and its sport C. Underwood, Fair Maid of 
Guernsey, Meg Merrilies, Comtesse de Beaure- 
garde, Ac., occasionally produce flowers of the 
size named. I have measured a bloom of the 
first-named very nearly 12 inches from tip to 
tip of the petals, but this is exceptional.— 
B. C. R. 

6388. — Striking 1 Chrysanthemum cuttings. 
—The worst of putting in cuttings now and placing 
them in an unheated greenhouse is the danger of very 
severe frosts coming before they are rooted, and eausing 
them to be injured. If the pots could be plunged to the 
rims in a oorner of the greenhouse, and be covered with a 
handlight, the cuttings would be safe, and would be sure 
to produce roots.—J. D. E. 


KEW, THE NURSERY AND SEED TRADE, 
AND THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

In the press and elsewhere there are signs of an 
agitation to get the Horticultural Society 
attached to Kew. The work of Kew is clear, 
and its officials have many important things to 
think of besides horticulture. The history of 
the society for some years past is the most dis¬ 
heartening chapter in English horticulture. 
It may be that no amount of mendrng may save 
the society ; all the doctors have tried their 
hand cow and it is getting more and more a bye- 
word for mismanagement. If no one can mend 
it, at least let all those who care for it try to 
save it from being an appanage of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. It we ever have a true society, 
and one that will take the many and the vast 
interests of gardening into its plan, it would be 
much better that the national botanical garden 
at Kew and any great gardening society should 
be quite independent of each other. 

Any societies who do good work are of men 
who have their heart in the work, and not by 
those who look over the garden wall, so to say. 
The scope of gardening has enormeusly in¬ 
creased within a generation. It has an inde¬ 
pendent press—in the sense of its direction by 
those who are gardeners at heart. It is not 
long since gardeners were snubbed in their own 
papers and stupefied with botanical and fungo- 
loeical technicalities having generally no earthly 
relation to their work. We have changed all 
that, and it will be more difficult than ever to 
make gardening subservient to botanical pro¬ 
fessors. What would farmers think of an 
agricultural society with officials from a wholly 
distinct branch of knowledge mixed up with it? 
Think of the work done by the excellent 
American Pomological Society and of its good 
and independent organisation ! No one knows 
the wants and state of any art so well as those 
engaged in it. The influence of non-gardening 
personages in the past has been by no means 
without its disastrous influences on Chiswick. 
Its history is well known. We cannot speak 
ourselves, but some of the most competent of 
living horticulturists tell us that the insults to 
gardeners and the contempt for garden varie¬ 
ties shown by Dr. Lindley (an able lecturer and 
botanist) did more to injure the Horticultural 
.Society and Chiswick than any other cause. 
Nothing is urged here against any useful 
botanical work being done for horticulture. Mr. 
Carruthers does good work for the Royal 
Agricultural Society, but nobody (out of a comic 
journal perhaps) would propose that the Royal 
Agricultural Society should be moored to the 
British Museum ! What is to be done if we 
ever are to have a horticultural society worthy 
of our gardens is a question not so easily dis¬ 
posed of here. But the elementary condition 
that it should be an independent and purely 

f ardening society may be laid down at once. 

ts relations with the national botanic garden 
should be of the most friendly sort, but the 
whole recent progress of gardening, both in 
England and America, shows the need of gar¬ 
deners doing their own work. In relation to this 
question, the 

Scientific committee that has sat for years 
deserves some consideration. Its very name is 
an impertinence, as implying that only the 
work done by this committee is science. Not a 
botanical committee observe, or a chemical or 
physiological one, but a “ scientific !” one. 
As if to say, We possess the precious treasure of 
seience (— knowledge) but the rest are no¬ 
where ! And yet l^rwjm and some others whose 
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names still live have dug deep in this de¬ 
spised garden. This scientific committee has 
sat for years and its doings are reported. Can 
anyone trace anything born of it of the slightest 
use to gardening ? 

The connection of the trade with the Royal 
Horticultural Society deserves consideration. 
Some say it is now almost a trade society. The 
true interests of the trade are those of the 
gardening public. It is doubtful if members of 
the trade on the council or the certificating 
committees do any good to either the nursery 
or the seed trade as a whole, or to the gardening 
interests. There is in consequence too much 
jealousy and insinuation. One cannot go to a 
meeting without hearing evidence of this. 
Even if the position of one of the trade is 
acceptable to gentlemen and gardeners, it is 
rarely so to his fellows in the trade. That but 
a very small portion of the nursery and seed 
trade of the United Kingdom can be repre¬ 
sented in the society makeB it the more desirable 
that the trade should not take part in the 
councils or committees of the society. Their 
knowledge makes them good judges of plants 
and novelties, but the certificating business is 
not by any means so important as it is thought 
to be, though it lends a little pomposity to a 
society that does little real work for gardening 
or gardens. 

When Marshal Niel comes even in our 
certificate-plastering days, he makes his way 
without a certificate; and curiously, too, if he 
asks for one, he does not always get it—at 
least not till the public know him. On the 
other hand, the Horticultural and Botanic 
Societies have given hundreds of certificates to 
plants that are now forgotten. The dignity of 
the trade and its interests would be best 
consulted by its members keeping out of the 
governing bodies of the society for the above 
and other reasons, some of which, no doubt, 
will occur to gentlemen in the trade. If the 
trade needs a society, the best way is to form 
an avowedly trade society to protect its 
interests. The trade, like all the rest of the 
world, would benefit by the existence of a 
vigorous and useful horticultural society, and 
should not be excluded in any way from it— 
but there is reason to conclude that its members 
cannot interfere in the working of the society 
without creating ill-feeling .—The Garden . 


6424.—Qas extinguished by wind.— 

1 think perhaps my experience may be of some 
use to “ E. W.” With two different kinds of 
gaB apparatus, I had a great difficulty in ensur¬ 
ing a proper draught with certain winds; the 
flame was not actually blown out, but, what 
was worse, the greenhouse was filled with 
abominable fumes and odours. After certain 
experiments I adopted the following plan, which 
has both times proved most successful : I 
covered the top of the flue by inverting an old 
tin canister over it, like an extinguisher, but in 
such a manner that the fumes might escape. I 
recommend f, E. W.” to take any cylindrical tin 
or canister which is about an inch in diameter 
larger than his fiue-pipe, and which has the 
bottom securely fastened on, and to cut it down 
to about 2^ inches in length; then bore four 
holes at the same level near the top of the pipe 
in such positions that two wires may be passed 
through them at right angles to one another. 
The holes should be at such a distance from the 
top that when the canister is put over the top 
of the pipe it may rest on the cross-wires, leav¬ 
ing a space of £ inch or an inch between the top 
of the pipe and the bottom of the canister, now 
the top of the cap. Having placed the cap in 
position, turn up the ends of the cross wires, 
and fasten them to the cap by a wire passed 
horizontally round the cap, and the apparatus 
is complete, and will, I believe, prevent any 
down draught.—G. S. S. 

6407 — A small greenhouse.— I shonld 

advise “ Amateur ” to adopt a flue formed of 
6-inch or 9-inch glazed drain-pipes (preferring 
the larger size), with a furnace at one end, 
which, if well-constructed and with sufficient 
draught, will consume his cinders, Ac., readily. 
The flue should run along the front and across 
one end of the house, gently rising all the way. 
A furnace constructed like that of an ordinary 
washing copper, only somewhat larger, will do ; 
but I have found an upright arrangement, some 

2 feet deep and 9 inches square, with simply a 


at the bottom, and exit into flue and 
r eeding door at top, preferable for this kind of 
thing. This can be built just outside the end 
wall, and a hole simply knocked through to gain 
entrance to the flue. To secure a good draught, 
the height from the level of the fire-bars to the 
top of the chimney should be equal, or nearly 
equal, to the length of the flue.—B. C. R. 


HEATING A GREENHOUSE. 

In Gardening, Deo. 15th, page 542, “J.G.S.,” 
replying to a query, says that, “ However much 
we may torture human nature with the noxious 
fumes emanating from a close stove, the sensi¬ 
tive and delicate organisations of our flowers 
rebel against such an indignity.” No doubt. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that noxious 
fumes do emanate from a properly-made stove. 
I have two stoves by different makers, and both 
quite innoouous to plants. One of them, made of 
terra cotta and wrought-iron, burns ordinary 
coal, and therefore discharges smoke, to which 
I entirely object from snch an article ; also once 
in 24 hours it needs the fire relaid and kindled, 
but it is no more harmful to plants than are 
hot-water pipes. The other is a far superior 
stove, of a sort not long introduced, and 
known as the Scandinavian. It is made 
of lustrous Swedish steel, and burns anthra¬ 
cite (smokeless) coal, or, at a pinch, coke. 
I put a pailful of anthracite into it once every 24 
hours, and twice or thrice during the same period 
I wake up the fire by moving the handle of the 
shaker. Once a-day I take out and empty the 
ash-pan, and twice a-day I fill with water the 
tank in the cover, which keeps the air moist. It 
has been burning in my greenhouse (a make-shift 
affair, constructed of old window-sashes and 
matchboards) for more than two months, and 
has never been let go out since the end of the 
first few days. It stands on wheels inside the 
house, and its only flue is an elbow pipe, thrust 
through a hole in the match-boarding. The 
temperature has not varied more than one or 
two degrees on either side of 50 since the 
colder weather began. In the mild weather it 
was from 10 degs. to 15 dogs, higher. My 
plants, of various sorts, are in excellent health 
and quite clean. I fail to see how they could do 
better with a hot water system, while first cost, 
as well as trouble and expense of working, would 
be much greater. I do not wish to see people 
misled in this matter. Architect. 
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6391. —Plants for an Bast-end London 
garden.—Do not expeot too much in such a 
garden. The following good plants, however, 
should come to perfection in the autumn— e.g., 
Golden and bronzy Chrysanthemums, Virginian 
Creeper, Grape-Vine, Maize, and Euonymus. 
These will not get killed so soon as summer 
flowering plants. If you have a south window, 
buy for it, at the end of each May, some good 
scarlet Pelargoniums from a nursery garden, not 
from hawkers. These plants will last a season, 
but it will be useless to keep them through the 
winter.— Sixteen Years’ Experience. 

- The first thing to be done (if it can be 

managed) is to cut down or reduce the trees as 
much as possible, for very little will grow beneath 
their shade ; and the next, to root up and throw 
away the Roses, which will never do any good 
in such a position. Now set to work and 
manure the whole ground thoroughly, and if it 
is at all sour, either give it a dressing of lime as 
well, or else burn a quantity of it, with wood or 
small coal to sweeten it. The laying out is 
principally a matter of taste; but I should 
recommend the flower-buds being placed princi¬ 
pally in the middle, and rock work (planted 
with hardy Ferns) or shrubs, small trees, Ac., 
arranged at the sides. Chrysanthemums will 
be found to succeed admirably—not only the 
perennial. varieties, but also the beautiful 
annual kinds coronarium and tricolor (carina- 
tum) as well. Also Hollyhocks, perennial and 
annual Sunflowers, Larkspurs, Lupines, Phloxes, 
Anemone japonica, Dahlias, Veronicas (herba 
ceous and shrubby), Auriculas, Ac. Of annuals. 
Mignonette, Cornflowers, Tropaeolums, Convol¬ 
vulus, Phlox Drummondi, Indian Pinks, with 
Petunias, Verbenas, Stocks, and Asters, will be 
found most suitable.—B. C. K. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or bemti{ftu photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, es p eci a lly of gardens of 
a picturesque charac t er. 


THE CASTOR OIL AS A DECORATIVE 
PLANT. 

There are few things more truly beautiful than 
a really well-grown Castor-oil plant (Ricinus), 
though, of the two classes, I think that the 
newer varieties with bronze-coloured foliage are 
the more effective. Not only are the leaves 
themselves so bold and handsome in form and 
outline, but they are so beautifully disposed, 
and the whole habit of the plant is so graceful 
and effective, as to be equalled by few other 
subjects of the same nature, and excelled by 
none. In a general way, we are more accus¬ 
tomed to see Castor-oils planted out during the 
summer season, and thus employed for the 
decoration of the outdoor or sub-tropical garden, 
than utilised in any other way, and even when 
planted in groups they are very effective in 
favourable seasons ; but I do not think I have 
ever seen the plant appear to so great an advan¬ 
tage as when set out in a small bed of rich soil 
as a single specimen on a lawn. When so 
treated, a plant of the dark-hued R. Gibeoni, 
some 6 feet or 7 feet high and nearly as much 
through, well-branched and furnished with its 
large and elegant palmate leaves down to the 
very ground, is a sight not soon to be forgotten. 
For years past, however, I have been 
in the habit of growing the Ricinus as decora¬ 
tive pot plants, and it is to their value for this 
purpose that I now wish to call attention. Even 
small single-stemmed specimens in 5-inch or6-inoh 
pots produce a very nice effect when used among 
flowering and other subjects in small groups, 
Ac. ; but well-grown specimens in 8-inch to 
10-inch or U-inch sizes are really grand and 
unsurpassable for the decoration of balconies, 
terraces, staircases, and so forth. The seed 
should be sown in light, rich soil in February, 
March, or the early part of April, a heat of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. being most suitable and 
much better than any higher degree. For 
specimens I like to sow them in single pots best, 
and shift them on without disturbing the roots. 
Directly they are up they must be placed dose 
to the glass, or they will draw, and give 
plenty of moisture as well as light and ventila¬ 
tion whenever safe. Never let them become 
pot-bound, but shift them on into larger sizes 
directly the roots begin to work round the sides 
of the present pot. When finally established 
they will take liquid-manure at almost every 
watering, and benefit by it, and indeed I 
give them two or three doses between every 
shift as well. Any good light loamy soil suits 
these plants, and when thus grown they rapidly 
form handsome, well-branched plants, with 
abundance of large and healthy foliage. 

B. C. R. 

Cape Pelargoniums. —There is a small 
class of Pelargoniums usually spoken of as Cape 
varieties, which title is at best a very vague one, 
as this appellation might with equal oorrectqeu 
be bestowed upon all our garden forms. Those 
under notice are, however, descended from 
Pelargonium echinatum, which is a very pretty 
kind, and one that muse always be included in 
any selection of this class. P. echinatnm has 
woody, sparely-branched stems, clothed plenti¬ 
fully with short, but sturdy, prickles. It also 
forms tuber-like masses at the roots, and in 
that respect differs greatly from most of the 
varieties in cultivation. The flowers are borne 
in good-sized clusters well above the foliage, 
and, though not large, they form a very attractive 
feature, especially during the autumn months, 
os, if the plants are grown on for the purpose, 
they may be had in bloom throughout the greater 
part of the dull, winter season. The flowers of P. 
echinatum are pure white with the exception of a 
feathering of maroon on the upper petals, which 
contrasts markedly with the spotless purity 
of the rest of the flower. Another pretty variety 
is Ariel, with rosy-orimson-ooloured blossoms, 
which are borne in equal profusion with those 
of the last-named, so that they form a desirable 
pair, and though there are several other names 
to be met with in various lists, the varieties are 
so much alike that two sorts are quite sufficient 
to grow. Where the plants are required for 
blooming from now onwards, they should be 
potted on as required and grown oat of doors in 
a sunny spot during the summer, the resalt 
being that by the end thereof they will be laden 
with flower-buds, and when taken indoors will 
soon be studded with blossoms. Guttings of 
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this class of Pelargoniums do not strike root so 
readily as any of the others, the best time to put 
them in being during the spring months. No 
ospeoial treatment is needed in their case, all 
that is necessary being to allow them to remain 
undisturbed till rooted.—H. 


HOUSB&WINDOW GARDENING. 

A USEFUL PLANT FOR CUT FLOWERS. 
The Lance-leaved Tiokseed (Coreopsis lanceo- 
lata) is the best member of a large genus over¬ 
flowing with inferior things, and supplying very 
few that deserve recognition as garden perennials. 
A border, however, without C. lanceolata is not 
complete ; it lacks a plant capable of making a 
profuse display of a rich yellow colour at a 
season when gaudy tints are disappearing and 
the garden shows an aspect of decay. Although 
old, it is excluded from many places where it 
ought to be welcomed as an indispensable 
hardy flower. It grows about 2 feet in height, 
in some specially favourable situations rising as 
much as 4 feet, and such a specimen, when well 
clothed with the undivided leaves of cheerful 
green and smothered with flowers, is at once 
striking and ornamental. Few plants are more 
easily grown, and to succeed well with it a 
light, well-drained soil, togother with a sunny 
position, are essential conditions, as it dislikes 
cold, clayey ground It often commences to 
bloom in July, and, by removing the flowers 


SEASONABLE INDOOR DECORATIONS. 
This festive season will make floral decorators 
busy, and those who take time by the forelock, 
and make ample preparation by having every¬ 
thing in readiness, will, as a rule, have the 
most effective display ; for at this season of the 
year our variable climate is unusually capricious, 
and although it may be fine and genial to-day, 
on the morrow may be frost and snow. There¬ 
fore, never leave the preparation of the materials 
for your deooration to be collected the day you 
want to use them, or you may be altogether 
disappointed in getting any, or the work may 
be far from an agreeable operation. The prin¬ 
cipal materials required now for indoor deco¬ 
rations, are, as a rule, readily procured in 
rural districts ; but in towns and suburban 
places it takes more time and patience to get 
the things together. First on the list of ever¬ 
greens stands that beautiful plant, the 

Ivy, which is a host in itself, for it is so varied 
in character of growth and leafage, the large- 
leaved kinds being fit to rank with our summer 
sub tropical plants, while the small leaved kinds, 
with their delicate shoots and beautifully 
serrated leaves, are the very ideal of graceful 
beauty, and no exotic variety can equal the 
beauty of our common English Ivy that springs 
up plentifully in woodlands and on banks and 
hedgerows. The most beautifully coloured 
foliage is found on this variety as soon as winter 
comes on, and the long shoots are then in great 



Cut flowers of the Lance-leaved Tiokseed (Coreopsis lanceolata) 


as they fade, a succession is maintained until 
far into the autumn, as the plant is not 
unnecessarily weakened. As in the case of 
moat hardy perennials, it is a siinplo matter to 
increase the stock. Lift the roots carefully, 
divide or pull them into moderate-sized pieces, 
and plant in ordinary well-prepared soil. They 
will soon become established if the dividing 
process is properly performed. Many recklessly 
chop and hacu the roots with a spade, and 
then feel hurt that the plants never do so well 
afterwards. In all things, especially in such 
bold surgery as this, care is the one great 
requisite. There is another place besides the 
border that might be allotted to C. lanceolata, 
and that is the rockery, especially where this 
approaches the size of the one, for instance, at 
Kew. In such arrangements as this there are 
wide ledges, huge tree-stumps, Moss covered 
boulders, and sheltered bays where plants can 
have conditions as natural as it is able to give 
them when under cultivation. Plant the 
Coreopsis on the higher tiers, in odd corners, 
that break in on the view, as there the gorgeous 
blossoms will not be hidden by rampant growth. 
There is another thing that tends to make the 
Coreopsis popular, and that is the value of the 
star-lihe flowers when cut. They are borne on 
slender but rather stiff stems, and may be 
arranged lightly in vases with excellent effect. 
The engraving accompanying these notes gives 
a good idea of the usefulness of Coreopsis 
flowers in common vases, as, unlike many of the 
blooms of hardy autumn-flowering perennials, 
they are of medium siz?, and therefore not 
lumpy or rough. E. 
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request for decorations ; they are cut off close 
to the ground, and carefully loosened upwards 
with a knife, so as to get all the tiny side shoots 
intact. Moss-covered stems of trees, wooden 
park palings, and boundary walls, are the 
places to find a good supply, and when procured 
the more nearly it is put up in the position in 
which it grew the more effective will it be, for 
it is impossible to improve on Nature’s ways 
with so graceful a plant as the Ivy is. 

Holly is so indispensable that no winter 
decoration is complete without it, the cheerful 
look of its brilliant berrries giving a warmth to 
the decorations that no other hardy evergreen 
ran do ; but it is by no means so useful to tho 
decorator as the Ivy, for its stiff habit and 
prickly foliage does not allow of its being so 
effectually used. The best plan with Holly is 
to cut good large branches, and for ornamenting 
stags’heads, pictures, Ac., there are few more 
useful things; the variegated kinds come in 
well to add variety, but, on the whole, the com¬ 
mon green-leaved kind, when well berried, is the 
most effective. 

Mistletoe has from the remote past been 
held in high favour at this time, bat it is by no 
means regularly distributed over the kingdom ; 
and although plentiful enough in some counties 
is very rare in others, and large quantities are 
imported from abroad about this date. The 
most effective way of utilising this for decoration 
is to cut it out of the tree, and hang it up in the 
centre of any large room or entrance hall, just 
as if it was growing, as it naturally spreads out 
into a circular mass of twigs, covered with its 
glutinous berries. 


Box, Laurel, and Bay are each useful for 
forming wreaths, either mixed or singly, Box 
being very useful for very small wreaths, while 
the larger-leaved kinds of evergreens come in 
well for wreaths to cover large arches or 
windows, such as those in lofty churches or 
entrance halls. 

Moss is indispensible for window-sills, or for 
the many positions where cut flowers or pot 
plants are employe d ; and there is nothing so 
effective as a good bed or bank of fresh green 
Moss, and the larger the flakes it can be gathered 
in the better ; it only needs cleansing of the dry 
Grass to be in perfect condition. 

Hants. J. G. 


FRUIT, 

PEACH CULTURE UNDER GLASS. 
Following up my remarks in Gardening, 
October 13th, p. 426, on this subject, I beg now 
to relate the mode of treatment during the 
growing season. The time to commence start¬ 
ing each house must entirely depend on the time 
the fruit is required to be ripe. I close my 
earliest house the first day of February, and 
after a week or ten days I apply a little fire- 
heat, so as to keep the temperature at about 
55 degs. at night, and allowing a rise of 10 degs. 
by day. In the course of another ten days I 
increase the heat another 5 degs. by night and 
10 degs. by day. This temperature will suffice 
until the blooming season is over. I should 
never be fastidious about a few degrees of heat, 
especially after this period of their growth. I 
am one of those who Delieve the Peach is capable 
of bearing a much greater amount of heat than 
some people are aware of. I therefore recom¬ 
mend, after the blooming is over, to keep the 
temperature at, say, about 70 degs. at night, 
and in the day get all the sun-heat possible until 
the thermometer has risen to 85 degs. or 90 degs. 
This is until after their stoning period is over. 
Then again increase the heat by sun to about 
95 degs. or 105 degs., and sometimes my ther¬ 
mometers stand at 110 degs. ; but as soon as the 
fruit begins to colour I should admit plenty of 
air. I am quite sure the low temperature 
the Peach is often subjected to is the cause of 
flavourless fruit. I should at all times keep 
plenty of moisture in the house, except 
in the blooming period, and when they 
are ripening their fruit. I always make it a 
practice to fumigate my trees twice before they 
expand their bloom. This will keep down 
insects until the fruit is set. Should any aphis 
appear after this again apply a little more 
Tobacco smoke. Although there are many 
artificial methods recommended for the fertili¬ 
sation of the Peach bloom, I can with confidence 
only recommend the following—viz , a small 
camel’s-hair brush, or, what is much quicker, a 
rabbit’s tail tied cn a short stick, and applied to 
all the bloom when the pollen is nice and dry. 
Then, after I have been over the trees with this 
appliance, I take a pair of bellows and blow all 
over the trees. This plan l have never found to 
fail to secure a good set. I will now say a word 
as to 

Disbudding. I think many gardeners in 
carrying out this operation strip too many of 
the shoots off, for I think on many soils which 
are light the best way is to pinch the young 
shoots, leaving three leaves. By these means 
we get plenty of spurs, from which wo mostly 
get the best fruit; it is necessary to leave the 
shoot at the base of each branch, and also 
to syringe the trees twice a-day (morning and 
evening), so as to keep down red spider, and all 
through their growing season to give copious 
supplies of water at the roots. As soon as their 
leaves are off, and until their resting period, I 
practice the following : Never allow the borders 
to become dry (if so, they will drop their buds 
in the spring). Untie all trees and thoroughly 
wash and cleanse the house throughout. Prune 
the trees and dress them with the usual composi¬ 
tion, and again tie them in their former position. 
The Peach is subject to many diseases, such 
as the following : mildew, gumming, cankering 
and blistering, &c., and it is possible to pre¬ 
vent these by dressing with sulphur and soot for 
mildew and canker ; for gumming, it is best to 
keep the house closed later in the morning and 
sooner in the afternoon, with plenty of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture and plenty of warm water 
applied to the roots; this is to cause the sap 
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to become thinner, bo m to be able to pets 
through the veins of the wood and leaves more 
freely. My idea is, gamming is ceased by the 
sap being so thick that it cannot properly pass 
through the little veins; therefore, it is obliged 
to ooze oat somewhere. Blistering is ceased by 
the roots being too deep, and therefore cold, 
when the foliage is in a higher temperatnre. 
When trees are subject to blistering, I should 
lift their roots and bring them near the surface. 

Alfred Bishop. 

Wesllty Hall , Bury St. Edmunds. 


RASPBERRIES. 

These delicious fruits are by no means so well 
or so generally grown as their merits entitle them 
to be, and although one finds Gooseberries and 
Currants plentiful in most gardens, their neigh¬ 
bour, the Raspberry, is frequently absent or in 
very poor condition. It is quite true that they 
need better culture than tUe others to bring 
them to perfection, but they are by no means 
difficult to grow, their greatest enemy being 
drought and a poor, hungry soil; therefore, in 
choosing a site for your Raspberry bed select 
one that is moist naturally, or that can be kept 
so by rich dressings of manure, and, above all, 
by mulchings on the surface after the canes are 
established, for no fruit suffers more from dig¬ 
ging about its roots than the Raspberry. This 
is the time to form new plantations, and I would 
advise those about to plant to dig out trenches, 
as if for Celery, where the rows are to be, and 
put in a good dressing of manure; then return 

f art of the soil, and set the young canes about 
foot apart, and fill in round them with decayed 
manure and soil, treading it firmly. The canes 
should not be allowed to bear fruit the first 
season, for, if they are left full length to do 
so, hardly any new canes for the next season 
will be formed ; but, if cut down pretty close to 
the soil, a good crop of canes may be expected to 
spring up, so that the following year they will 
mature a good crop, and by keeping the canes 
thinned out every winter, and a dressing of 
manure put over the roots for at least 2 feet on 
each side of the row, they will last for an 
indefinite number of years and produoe splendid 
fruits—in fact, Raspberries repay good cul¬ 
ture well, but are very disappointing when 
badly done by, for they will bloom well, but fail 
to swell up the berries, unless well fed at the 
root, _J. G. H. 

VINES AND PLANTS GROWING 
TOGETHER. 

There are a good many enquiries as to whether it 
is possible to grow Grape-Vines and plants in the 
same structure successfully, and my reply is 
that it can be done, and is done, all the country 
over, or the market cultivator could not live, 
while those whose vinery has to act as plant- 
house and shelter for bedding plants as well 
would, if the thing was not capable of being 
carried on together, have to choose which they 
would give up—the Vines or the other plants. 
But that there are plenty of failures I am well 
aware, and my object in penning these lines is 
to illustrate a few which I have lately seen, 
and to warn others from falling into the same 
error. The first failure I will record is that 
of some excellent young Vines that have just 
filled the roof of an amateur’s spacious vinery 
with good bearing wood, and have borne some 
splendid bunches of fruit; but the back wall 
has been covered with climbing plants that have 
been allowed to extend right into the topmost 
shoots of the Vines, and being infested with 
mealy bug it has spread all over the Vines, and 
if not eradicated will undoubtedly spoil the 
crop of Grapes next year. My advice was to 
out the climber down and limewash the wall, 
thoroughly cleanse the Vines by scraping and 
dressing, and in future keep the plants confined 
to the stages and floor of the house, or, if any 
climbing plant was employed on the wall, to 
have something not liable to the attacks of 
mealy bug. Another case was that of having 
the house filled with Chrysanthemums while the 
ripe Grapes were still hanging, the result being 
that a large number of bunohes turned mouldy, 
and had to be cut off and thrown away; for 
Chrysanthemums must have water in abun¬ 
dance, and consequently the moisture arising from 
them was enough to spoil all hopes of keepf 
the ripe Grapes dry and sound. But 


the same number of pots, filled with Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Ac., had been in the 
house they could have been kept so dry without 
any injury to them that the chances are the 
Grapes would have kept with but little loss. 
During the past summer I saw several vineries 
in which plants were being grown as well as the 
Grapes badly attacked with mildew, owing to 
the excessive rainfall in July having saturated 
the borders outside, and the plants had been 
liberally drenched inside. Now, at that date 
the majority of the plants I saw would have 
been far better outside in any shady nook ; and 
amateurs could, as a rule, empty their vinery 
during July, August, and September, for that 
is just the time that cool-house Grapes want the 
most care to prevent mildew, and if the interior 
is then free from plants it gives the cultivator 
every chance of doing more justice to both plants 
and Vines, for even Ferns that are mostly kept 
under glass all the season are very much 
benefited by a three-months’ sojourn out-of-doors 
in summer. I lately noticed some of the finest 
Davallias, or Hare’s foot Ferns, I ever saw 
standing under the shade of evergreen trees, 
where they had been all the summer. And 
Azaleas, Camellias, and nearly all true green¬ 
house plants can be grown to far greater per¬ 
fection if set out quite clear of the vinery-roof 
for three months. I by no means undervalue 
the luxury of having houses for each special 
class of plants, but those who grow for profit or 
utility rather than for the appearance of the 
houses should clear out as many as possible 
during the principal season of growth for the 
Vines, as both are benefited ; and while the 
Vines are leafless there is no difficulty about 
storing any number of greenhouse plants in the 
same house. J. G. H. 
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YOUNG V. OLD STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
There can be no doubt as to the importance of 
encouraging the formation of surfaoe roots; but 
are we justified in assuming that the roots that 
strike more or less deeply into the ground are 
not needful in the case of the Strawberry ? We 
may safely conclude that if Nature intended 
the roots made this year should take the place 
of those made in previous seasons, the former 
would be of but annual duration. But the old 
roots do not die, as anyone may prove by the 
examination of a plant that has just produced 
fruit. If the plant has been placed under 
congenial conditions the old roots will be found 
at least sound, and their retention by the plant 
is a proof that they assist the growth and fruit¬ 
bearing powers of the plants. It is only on the 
assumption that the Strawberry is an annual 
that we are in any way justified in concluding 
that the roots of the past season are useless. It 
is, however, as truly a perennial as any hardy 
herbaceous plant in cultivation, and our 
cultivated Strawberries, if placed under the 
same conditions as those enjoyed by the wild 
species, would live for very many years. I can 
prove this in several cases. The first is that of 
a garden in which bushels of Strawberries are 
grown annually, and where, too, many of the 
beds were not renewed for seven or eight years. 
When the plants became thick they were 
thinned out, and the method of forming new 
plantations was by dividing the old stools in 
autumn, just as one might do with a Phlox, or 
anything of like nature. I never saw more and 
better fruit than waB gathered from these plants, 
but it is worthy of note that the garden was 
made on the very spot where wild Strawberries 
once grew abundantly. Another instance is that 
of a friend whose plants last year produced their 
eighth crop of fruit without further trouble than 
an annual mulch of manure. This plantation 
was not made from runners, but with forced 
plants. A third instance is that of a grower for 
market, whose Strawberry beds have been 
planted seven years—three of them at least of a 
very trying nature. In this case no artificial 
waterings are given, and the ground slopes 
rather sharply. Looking at the situation, one 
would think it very unfavourable, for the soil is 
light. Its nature and the sharp incline deprive 
the roots of the benefit of casual rains. It would 
appear, however, that there is a depth of quite 
10 feet of soil, and the longevity of the plants 
must be due to the large amount of soil in which 
they are growing. I think that the foregoing 

S roves that deep cultivation is a great aid to 
trawberry culture, and that the old roots are 


instrumental in maintaining health in times of 
drought. But, it may be said, how about 
quality ? You are only proving that plants will 
live and bear fruit for some years, but we want 
size, colour, and flavour. My answer is, that 
the individual referred to here has taken the 
leading prizes at the local shows for some years 
past. His fruit gathered from these old stools 
is so fine, that his cultural system was a year or 
two ago made the subject of special investigation 
by a contemporary, in whose pages a full 
account of it appeared. This, then, refutes the 
assertion of those who maintain that the fruit 
from old plants is always inferior to that 
obtained from young oneB. One reason why old 
plants do not in a general way yield such good 
fruit as young ones is the crowded state of the 
crowns, which, hidden by a mass of foliage, do 
not during the growing season get the full 
benefit of sun and air. We cannot expect a 
cluster of a dozen crowns overtopped by a canopy 
of foliage, which shuts out from them the air and 
sunshine, to grow with proper vigour. If only 
one-tenth part of the labour involved in the 
formation of new plantations was bestowed upon 
the old stools there would be fewer complaints 
of the plants failing. The work of carrying off 
a good crop of fruit under such climatio 
conditions as we frequently experience in July ia 
terribly exhausting. On the top of this comes the 
often burning month of August, which partially 
shrivels the crown and renders the plant so hard 
and sapless that it takes a month or more of 
genial weather to restore the free circulation of 
the sap. There is nothing that exercises such an 
awakening effect on an old Strawberry stool a» 
cutting away some of the old foliage. Trim off 
the oldest leaves and give a good watering, and 
you will in the course of a week or two see the 
young leaves pushing from the crowns. Then 
with a sharp knife thin out all but three or four 
crowns, ana by the end of the growing season 
you will have plants that will give a greater 
yield of fruit than the best managed young ones 
—the berries being equal in quality. 

Compare the labour necessary in forming a 
new plantation from runners with the above 
simple operations. I do not say that even in 
this way Strawberries are to remain for an 
indefinite period in a blooming condition, but I 
do know from practical experience that the lease 
of life and fertility may be much extended in 
this way. Everyone knows that in some years 
(the last, for example) runners were scarce, 
late, and not first-rate in quality. When such 
is the case, the crop from them the first year is 
meagre, sometimes hardly worth the labour 
incurred. It was to avoid any such partial 
failure that I adopted the defoliating and 
thinning prooess. I nave had every opportunity, 
through a lengthened period, of comparing the 
produce from young and old plants. Grown 
side by side, under identical treatment, I have 
never been able to discern any difference. 
When the fruit are put up in the punnets it is 
impossible to point out those that come from the 
old plants. 1 grow Marguerites rather largely 
under glass, and this kind has averaged from 
eighteen to twenty fruits to the pound. I grow 
them planted out in frames, and renew the plants 
every fourth year. This saves a lot of trouble, 
and the crop is just as good as if I annually 
went to the trouble of layering young plants. I 
on July 24 of last year made a plantation of Sir 
J. Paxton with plants that had already borne 
a crop of fruit. They were taken up as soon as 
the fruit was gathered, well dipped in a solution 
of soft soap with black sulphur to kill red 
spider, and were laid in thickly in a north 
border. They soon started freely into growth, 
and I had an excellent lot of fruit from each 
plant this Beason. It was surprising to see the 
amount of young roots that these plants had 
made after being laid in. The old roots to the 
whole of their length were studded with white 
fibres. _ B. 

6401.—Suckers from a Plum and 
Apricot-tree.— These are frequently pro¬ 
duced by digging the borders. Wherever the 
spade strikes against a root a wound is made, 
and then suckers form, and the habit once 
acquired it is very difficult to stop. The best 
course, as the trees are too large to remove, 
would be to dear away the soil around the 
suckers, and trace them to their source, 
and out them clean away with a sharp knife.— 
E. H. 
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A GOOD LATE PEAR (JOSEPHINE DE 
MALINES). 

With me this is one of the most satisfactory 
late Pears grown, either on walls, espaliers, or 
pyramids. The tree is hardy and an excellent 
hearer, as I have almost always had a fine crop 
of fair-sized fruit for dessert; on espaliers and 
pyramids it is generally russeted, but quite 
equal, if not superior, in good seasons, in flavour 
to those on walls. This variety has a very dis¬ 
tinct habit of producing some of its flower buds 
in the terminal growths ; therefore, in pruning, 



Josephine de Mulinea Pear. 

these should be cut off, if it be wished to extend 
the shoots down to a wood bud. The growth 
of the tree, too, is rather straggling, and re¬ 
quires to be well pinched in (summer pruning) 
with the thumb and finger in summer. The 
fruit should never be picked till danger from 
frost makes the operation imperative, for if 

g athered too soon the flesh is sticky and dry; 

ut when allowed to remain on the tree as long 
as possible it is buttery, melting, and highly 
aromatic. The flesh when ripe should be 
always, if good, of a pale-salmon colour. 
The season of use for this delicious Pear extends 
from February to April. The annexed illus¬ 
tration gives an accurate idea of its general 
appearance. G. 

GLOU MORCEAU PEAR. 

The excellent illustration in Gardening, 
Dec. 8th, page 527, of this fine old variety, 
induces me to add a few remarks to those on 
that page, as doubtless many besides “ Pomona ” 
are interested in anything that relates to a 
really good flavoured Pear that ripens as the 
above. Now, I by no means wish to deter any 
one from trying his hand with this variety, 
but I must warn him, that even with a well- 
drained, loamy soil, and favourable situation, 
where a great variety of Pears succeed remark¬ 
ably well, this one seldom gives us any fruit 
that are saleable, for what with cracking and 
spotting there are hardly any clear-skinned 
enough to offer for sale, and 1 can confidently 
say, in looking back at the collections of fruit- 
trees that I have had charge of in various parts 
of the country, no Pear grown was more capri¬ 
cious. That it is a really good Pear when it can 
be grown free from blemish I am well aware; 
but what the conditions are that will ensure 
that result I really would not undertake to 
defiae, for although 1 have had fine, healthy 
trees in all sorts of sites and situations, the mil¬ 
dew spots or cracking of skin so frequently set 
in before the season w'as over that the majority 
of the fruit has been worthless, and now that 
there are so many newer varieties that succeed 
when this one fails, I should hesitate to 
recommend it to any one, as it is very dis¬ 
appointing to grow trees up to fruiting size and 
then find that, although they do not fail to 
fruit, they might as well, for any good the 
returns are, for whether for market growers or 
for private gardeners the result is the same. 
My opinion is that the skin is too delicate for 
our variable climate. J. G. H. 


Planting 1 fruit-trees. — I am much obliged 
to “ J. Groom,” Gardening, Nov. 24, page 404, 
and others, for answering my query, and as his 
advice confirmed my own opinion I have acted 
upon it, and planted 200 standard trees in rows 
30 feet apart and 20 feet from tree to tree, with¬ 
out any preparation beyond throwing out the top 
spit about 3 feet round, the subsoil being soft 
loamy sand, down which I can run my walking- 
stick the whole length. I do not see what good 
trenching it would do. I intend to sow Eome 
Italian Rye Grass on the present new lay in the 


spring, and cut the Grass the first year ; after* 
wards shall fold sheep on, with wire netting 
and stakes, one strip between two row of trees 
at a time, so that they can never rub the trees 
down or gnaw the bark. The trees and plant¬ 
ing have cost at the rate of about £10 per acre, 
and as I do not see why I should not get as much 
feed off the land as if they were uot there, for 
years to come, the fruit crop will only cost me 
interest on £10 per acre per year, and I think 
it will be a bad season indeed when an acre of 
orchard is not worth 10a. —J. A. Bussey. 
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PRUNING ORCHARD TREES. 

Many people are afraid to prune fruit-trees in 
fresty weather, lest some harm should result to 
them; and, as a rule, through being put off 
during the only leisure time that there is in the 
year, it is not done at all, and the trees get into 
a weak state through being over crowded with 
wood that is quite useless for fruit-bearing, and 
only draws away the sap from the fruitful 
branches. I am no advocate of severe pruning, 
but, on the other hand, letting the trees alono 
is not fruit culture at all, and those who desire 
to have good fruit, and trees to last for many 
years, should make their annual pruning a very 
important part of their cultivation. Young trees 
need special care in this respect, for on the first 
few prunings will depend the future character 
of the tree. In the first place the centres of 
Standard fruit trees, such as are grown in 
orchards, should be kept open by cutting away 
the weak spray-like shoots that spring from the 
main branches, and those that are situated in too 
shaded a part of the tree to bring fruit to per¬ 
fection. A small hand-saw is the best implement 
for clearing the limbs, and a strong pruning- 
knife for smoothing the cuts over, as they heal 
over more readily if cut clean ; then any cross¬ 
shoots that are likely to rub or chafe others 
when waved by the wind should be taken out, 
and the points of extra strong shoots shortened, 
as this induces plenty of fruitful spurs on the 
wood that is in the best position for maturing a 

f 'ood crop of fruit. If the trees are very 
uxuriant the best plan is to leave the prints 
longer, as cutting back hard only aggravates 
the evil, and standard trees seldom grow too 
strongly. But tho reverse often happens with 



trees, and cut back the points, if only for an 
inch, they cease to extend, and a tree that does 
not make any young wood cannot last healthy 
for any length of time. 

Old treks should get a look over every year, 
as the golden rule is never to cut out large 
branches, but by timely thinning to do away 
with the necessity for ic, and that this work can 
be best done in dry, frosty weathei I am 
' confident, for I have always reserved such work 
specially for such weather, and never saw any 
ill effects follow. And with the pruning do not 
forget to clear the trees of Moss, or Lichens, or 
any other parasitic growth, by scraping first and 
then dusting over with hot lime, or, better still, 
painting the branches with paraffin oil, for this 
not only cleanses the trees of parasitic growth, 
but insect pests as well; and after this is 
finished let the orohard trees get all the manure 
possible. If you cannot spare any good farm¬ 
yard manure, there is generally a good deal of 
refuse in heaps collected during the summer, 
and with any fresh soil that can be got for 
spreading on the surface the roots will always 
find something to attract them upwards, and 
this is the only way tj have fruit iu plenty, for 
if the roots are right and the tops carefully 
attended to few failures will occur. J. G. H. 
— 

6439. — Munro’s Little Heath Melon. — This is 
a productive Melon, and oomes in early, but I should not 
call it first-rate in flavour, though this might not be a bar 
to its culture (or market. I believe Mr. Munro used to 
grow it largely for that purpose.—E. H. 

6151. —Protecting 1 fruit-tree blossoms.—I beg 
to inform this correspondent from Ireland that many years 
ago I lived within a few miles of Belfast, and I had 
excellent orops of fruit on walla sheltered only with a 
double thickness of ordinary flahing-nets when in blossom, 
and I do not believe there is anvthing better, and oertainly 
nothing so oheap in use now.—E. H. 

6391. — Seedling Apple-trees — Seedling Apple- 
tree* grow bushy when planted at sufficient distances 
from each other and left in their natural state. If out 
baok to three eyes, and only one shoot is allowed to grow, 
they would probably grow more freely, and less in the bush 
form.— C. Walkdks. 

6404. — Black Diamond Plum.— In reply 
to “ Mr. F. M. Kenderdine,” allow me to state 
that this variety is largely grown in Kentish 
orchards. It ia a very handsome Plum, being 
quite black, with a very rich bloom, like a 
Damson, and very large, of the shape of Magnum 
Bonum, and when grown on a wall with good 
culture the fruit attains a very 
large size. Its season of ripening 
is in September; but on a wall I have 
kept it for a considerable time after, 
as it makes a very fine-looking dish 
for the dessert table ; but it is not 
of first-class quality, being too acid 
for moet palates. It is mostly 
employed as a kitchen Plum, large 
quantities being converted into 
jam.—J. Groom, Gosport. 


White flowered Bornean Jasmine (Jasminum gracilllmum). 


varieties that are very prolific croppers, for they 
form fruiting spurs right to the tips of the young 
wood, and cease to extend at all, and in a few 
years the tree gets prematurely old, and these 
need a little shortening back to help them make 
young wood. I may mention Stone’s Apple, or 
Loddtnpton Seedling, that is very largely grown 
in the Maidstone orchards, and that is so prolific 
that unless the cultivators go annually over the 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

WHITE FLOWERED BORNEAN 
JASMINE (JASMINUM GRA- 
CILLIMUM). 

This, one of the most valuablo 
plants that Mr. Burbidge brought 
from Borneo some time ago when 
collecting for Messrs. Veitch, ia 
again flowering profusely in many 
stoves, just at the time when its 
lovely white clusters of fragrant 
blossoms are most wanted. Those 
who do not p ssess this Jasmine 
miss a great treasure, for in the 
opinion of those w ho grow it there 
is no flower in winter to compare 
with it for sweetness, elegance, and 
purity. It is a free grower under 
ordinary stove treatment, and 
never fails to produce an abundant 
and continuous crop of bloom, and 
is undoubtedly one of the best 
hard-wooded warm house plants 
introduced into this country in recent years. 
A moderate stove heat will now suit it best. 
It is suoh a free bloomer that it will 
flower in a very small state. Independent 
of the size they have attained, plants that 
have been well managed during the summer 
and autumn will always bloom. It is no un¬ 
common occurrence to see examples in 6-inch 
pots carrying six or seven large trusses of 
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flowers. If the pots are fall of roots, weak 
manure-water should be given every fortnight, 
directly the bloom bads show. The amount 
of suocessional flower that will be forthcoming 
will depend on the strength of the plants being 
kept up. When assisted in this way, if they 
are in good condition, the back buds will give 
flowers almost equal to those borne on the 
points of the shoots. Where it is desirable, 
part of the stock may be kept rather cooler for 
a month or so, when they can be given more 
heat. In this way a longer succession of flower 
may be had. This Jasmine also makes a most 
beautiful plant for growing against a pillar, with 
its branches hanging down loosely. T. B. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

Native Orchis. 

Some, I daresay, who read this title will at onoe 
say, “ Oh! what is the use of growing those 
stupid things?” But to such I would say, 
“ Who made you a judge ?” and I would under¬ 
take to say, without fear of contradiction, that 
everyone that makes such an assertion does not 
really know them, it does not matter who; 
gardeners are as bad as anyone in decrying these 
plants, and as ignorant, as a rule, of their 
beauties as the greatest novice. Now, I have a 
correspondent from Manchester, with a good old 
Welsh name—“ E. Roberts”—who says he is 
desirous of growing some of these plants in a 
frame in pots, and asks for information. I saw 
recently a plant of a Satyrium from the Cape in 
flower. It was in a very large collection of 
exotic Orchids, and I said, “ Oh ! you have got 
one of those Cape beauties in flower, then?” 
He said, “Yes; Dut I do not care for them.” 
Then I said, “ You are quite on a par with the 
majority of the gardeners. But why is this ?” 
The answer was that they are too troublesome. 
“Then that proves,” said I, “that you have 
never grown them well, because, if there is one 
thing that our own native kinds, as well as 
those terrestrial ones from other climes, dislike 
more than another, it is being disturbed, and if 
they are planted aright to start, and are then 
left alone, success will follow—and how can 
such plants be styled troublesome ?” In the first 
place, I do not like pot culture for these plants, 
because they have never thriven so well with 
me as when planted out, and I have grown them 
planted in the open border, in a frame, and in 
pots; but my friend in Manchester is quite 
right in resorting to a frame, as the great amount 
of smokeand wet, which is the normal condition 
of that centre of industry, is sadly against the 
proper development of floral beauty. The frame 
best suited for the growth of these Orchis need 
not be an expensive affair; indeed, it may be 
built with turf, and its sides may be planted 
with many choice growing dwarf herbaceous 

C ts, and also with small Ferns, so that it 
mes a charming and interesting spot. I 
would advise the sides of this frame to be built 
thick, in order to withstand the penetration of 
frosts, and then many of the Cape and New 
Holland species will be found to thrive alongside 
of their 

European relatives.— Upon the top of these 
turf walls I would put a border of wood, firmly 
fixed in position, as this will keep the edges of 
tbe turf intact—no glass is necessary; some 
tiffany or water-proof material, stretched tightly 
upon a frame, may be used during the months in 
which we have open weather; also for protec¬ 
tion from a superabundance of rain and as a 
screen from the burning rays of the sun in 
summer. In winter the plants will have died down 
below tbe surface, and will not require protection 
except from severe frost, and anything that 
comes to hand may be used for this purpose ; but 
if the common Water-reed grows handv, it will 
be found in abundance. These should be cut in 
the autumn, and made into thick mats of the 
proper size of the frame. They form excellent 
winter covering for any plants. They are largely 
used by the Dutch, and I have often wondered 
why I have so seldom seen them used in this 
country, as they form capital screens when set 
on end in spring for sheltering tender plants 
from wind, &c. The bottom of the frame 
should be dug out for some 18 inches, and 
a drain laid From it at this level, the bottom 
being sloped to the drain ; then put in some 
rough drainage material, topping up with 
smaller pieces, the whole to occupy about a 
third of the depth, upon this place some turves 
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, upon this place some 

Google 


of loam, with the grassy side downwards, when 
all will be in readiness for the soil, and upon 
this, after drainage, rests the whole secret ef the 
growth of the plants, and the different compart¬ 
ments should be filled with the soils to suit the 
kinds planted. When grown in pots the same 
remark applies, and they should be plunged 
beneath the Sphagnum Moss, with which the 
mould in the frame should be surfaoed. After 
planting, keep them tolerably moist, and leave 
them alone, and in due time you will reap your 
reward. During the growing season a sharp 
search must be made for slugs; they are par¬ 
ticularly fond of these plants, or perhaps it 
appears so more distinctly as one so closely 
watches the growth of their favourites, and 
after a night’s foraging by a few of these pests of 
horticulture the destruction is so very apparent. 
The following are a few of our native kinds, 
arranged according to the soil in whioh they 
thrive best: 

Section I. 

LOAM AND LIMESTONE 
Aceras anthropohora (the Man Orchis). 
Cypripedlum caloeolus (Our Lady’s Slipper). 
Cephalanthera ensifolia (Sword • leaved Helle¬ 
borine). 

G. grandiflora (White Helleborine). 

G. rubra (red Helleborine). 

Epipactis latifolia (Broad-leaved Helleborine). 
E. palustris (Marsh Helleborine). 

Gymnadenia Gonopsea (Fragrant Orchis). 
Listera ovata (Tway-blade). 

L. oordata (Lesser Tway-blade). 

Neottia Nidus-avis (Bird's-Nest Orchis) requires 
in addition on the surfaoe of the^oil a quantity 
of deoaying Beech-leaves. 

Ophrys apifera (Bee Orchis). 

O. aranifera (Spider Orchis). 

0. muscifera (Fly Orchis). 

Orchis maecula (Purple Orchis). 

0. militaris (Soldier Orchis). 

0. morio (Green-winged Orchis). 

0. pyramidalis (Pyramidal Orchis). 

0. hiroina (the Lizard Orchis). 

Section II. 

LOAM, LEAF-MOULD, PEAT, AND ROUGH SAND. 
Goodyera re pens (Creeping Rattlesnake Plantain) 
Habenaria bifolia (Butterfly Orchis). 

H. viridis (Frog Orohis). 

Orchis latifolia (Marsh Orchis). 

0. mac a lata (Spotted Orchis). 

Spiranthes autumnalis (sweet-scented Lady’s 
Tresses). 

Malaxis paludosa (Bog Orchis). 

The above are the principal of the native 
kinds of Terrestrial Orchis ; when my corre¬ 
spondent has obtained the mastery of cultivating 
them I will gladly tell him of some Gape and 
Australian kinds whioh will grow with them. 
I do not withhold them now because they are 
more difficult to grow, but because they are 
more expensive to purohase, and old “Matt.” 
does not always see the extra beauty in a plant 
because it realises a large price; indeed, 
though by no means wishing to disparage any 
rare variety, er any price paid for a new form, 
I say positively that is no proof of its superior 
beauty; neither do I say an exotic plant is 
superior to a British one because it is an exotic. 
“ England, with all thy faults I love thee still,” 
being a favourite maxim with 

Matt. Bramble. 

6385.—Violets in a frame.— “Fragrance” 
should get a supply of young side shoots in 
April, the best being those that are short and 
sturdy, and plant them out in good rich kitohen 
garden soil at once. A partially shaded plaoe 
is the best. The summer treatment consists of 
cutting off all the runners, keeping the surface 
roil free from weeds, and watering freely in dry 
weather, especially after hot, sunny days. 
Liquid-manure will greatly assist growth, and in 
September they will be fit for transferring to 
the frame. Select a position fully open to the 
sun at mid-day, and raise the back up well to 
catch every ray possible; then fill to within 
1 foot of the top with litter and leaves to give 
a gentle root warmth. On this put 6 inches 
good rich soil, suoh as old Guoumoer-beds that 
have been used during the summer, lift the 
plants with a good ball of earth, plant about 
1 feot apart, and give good soakings of water. 
Ventilate freely, but keep close ana cover the 
glass when frost threatens.—J. G., Qoxport. 


PROPAGATING CARNATIONS IN 
WINTER. 

I wish to say, with regard to the interesting 
article by “ A.,” in Gardening, December 8th, 
page 523, on this subject, that what is therein 
stated accords with my experience under certain 
circumstances, but that some further experience 
appears to show that it is probable young plants 
may be got one season to flower the next, which 
would, of course, be preferable. In the first place, 
for several years previous to the hot summer of 
1887, here in South Wales, I have struck Carna¬ 
tion cuttings of all colours, yellow included, 
without difficulty, putting them in about the 
time the bloom was going off, and these plants 
were always strong enough to flower the follow¬ 
ing year, with the exception of the yellow ones, 
which, however well rooted, always refused to 
bloom till the second year. They were struck 
in a small frame in the usual sandy mixture, 
with the glass carefally shaded with white 
calico, but otherwise fully exposed to the sun. 
But in the summer of 1887, an extraordinarily 
hot one, I failed with nearly every one I put 
down. This I attribute to two causes. Die 
first was, of oourse, the excessive heat; but 
there was another circumstance that gave full 
play to that, which was that the frame, whioh 
had been at first painted white, had, by degrees, 
lost its paint, so that the wood heated in the 
sun. It may be necessary to inform some people 
that a board or slate, covered with either white 
paint or whitewash, remain cold in the hottest sun, 
while one of the natural colour becomes quite 
hot. Thus, there was a double cause tending 
to bake the parts of the cuttings above ground. 
Could not such failures be prevented by taking 
care that the sides of the frame remained cool to 
the touch in ordinary summers, or in any summer, 
by striking the cuttings on a border where the 
sun did not shine, or did so for only a short 
time morning or evening ? I fully intended to 
try this myself last summer, but wab from home 
till the very end of September, when I put down 
a batch, which, though they are doing well, are 
too late to solve the above question. It is to be 
supposed I would succeed again under the same 
conditions that I have always hitherto succeeded 
in in ordinary summers, and that in an extra¬ 
ordinary one, like 1887, a north or other aspeot 
shaded from the sun, would do. I am the more 
inclined to think so because a rough and ready 
gardener in this neighbourhood is in the habit 
of striking numbers of Carnation cuttings in a 
north border at the end of summer in the open 
ground, the sun being on the place for a short 
time in the morning only. They are certainly long 
coming on, so that only a proportion, perhaps 
the half, are in time to flower the following year; 
but they do root, and in the ordinary soil, too. 
A quite unprotected and a shady place appears 
to be better than a heated frame for Carnations. 
In any case the information given by “A,” 
that cuttings of Carnations may be successfully 
struck even in the beginning of winter, is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge, as a 
stock may be thus preserved which, from being 
old, would be as likely to die off as not. I wish 
someone would tell us of his experience of strik¬ 
ing Carnations in bottom-heat, a method said to 
be extraordinarily successful ? A. Boyle 


6423.—Culture of show Auricula*.— 
These are often very disheartening until the 
cultivator has got the knack of keeping them in 
health, after which nothing is easier to grow. 
One of their chief requirements is plenty of air; 
that is why a greenhouse, even a cool one, is not 
a proper place for them at this time of year. 
Remove them into a cold frame and keep the 
lights tiltedup, except in severe frost. The disease 
is rot of the neck or collar, probably caused by 
a damp, stagnant atmosphere and too much water 
at the roots, of which they require a minimum 
in December, growth being at a standstill. 
Auriculas appear to grow smaller at this season 
owing to the loss of their outer leaves ; but, if 
they are sound and hearty, it is surprising what 
a spread of foliage the spring will develop from 
an almost leafless stem. If any other plajjts 
become affected, cut out every portion of dis¬ 
ease with a knife, and plug up with dry powdered 
charcoal, carefully shielding from wet until the 
wound has healed over.—K., Southend. 

6446. — Plants on a greenhouse wall. — ®s 
following plants will suooeea well,and give a nice. 
Plumbago oapensls, Habrothamnus fascioulatus, Olwoaw" 
indlvisa lobata, Aoaoia grandis, and the Peruvian Heito* 


trope.—E. H. 
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THE WHITE TRUMPET LILY (LILIUM 
LONG1FLORUM). 

Tht? is among the most beautiful and valuable 
of garden Lilies. The typical form grows from 
l foot to 3 feet high, the stems being terminated 
by long, tubular, waxy flowers, sweetly scented 
and produced in summer. There are several 
varieties of this Lily, the best being eximium, 
which, besides flowering a fortnight earlier than 
the type, bears larger and more numerous 
flowers, and is in every way superior to the 
ordinary longiflorum. The variety Takesima is 
recognised by the purplish tint on the exterior 
of the blossoms and on the stem. Wilsoni, a 
grand Lily, grows nearly 4 feet high, and has 
enormous flowers about 9 inches in length. 
M&dame Von Siebold is also a fine variety, 
which, though with smaller blooms than exi¬ 
mium, flowers a week or so earlier than that 
variety. The names Jama-Jura and Liukiu are 
native names for the varieties mentioned. The 
variegated leaved form (albo marginatum) U a 
desirable plant, as the variegation is distinct 
and constant. L. longiflorum and its varieties 
sometimes bloom very well in open borders, but 
care should be taken that they are not injured by 
early frosts. This Lily is such an early one (and 
hence good for forcing in pots) that, unless pro¬ 
tected by the leaves of evergreens, it is apt to be 
checked. A well drained, light loam, en¬ 
riched with leaf-mould, suits it admirably. 
Wilsoni is benefited by a 
lighter soil than this, and 
by a little more sheltered 
position. When just push¬ 
ing up the growth in the 
spring, it is advisable to 
encircle the plants with a 
few dead tree branches, if 
they are unprotected by 
shrubs. Where this fine 
species and its forms fail 
to grow in the ordinary 
soil of the garden, succets 
can be secured by making 
for them a special soi’, 
composed of light loam, 
rotten manure, or leaf- 
mould, or Cocoa-nut-fibre. 

In such a mixture, so free 
and open that the hand 
could be pushed down 
below the bulb, we have 
seen them perfectly 
grown where the natu¬ 
ral soil of the spot w&b 
too still and impervious. 

The hardier varieties of 
L.longiflorum are admir¬ 
able plants for artistic gar¬ 
dening, their fine forma 
being very effective when 

tastefully grouped on the fringe of beds of 
choice bushes, touching and seeming to spring 
out of the Grass. They are also good in beds, 
specially devoted to them alone, or in oombina 
tion with other plants. We are indebted to Mr. 
John Horsley, 6, Selwood-place, South Kensing¬ 
ton, in whose garden the photograph was taken 
from which the annexed engraving was pre¬ 
pared of an excellent variety of L. longiflorum, 
for the following interesting note on its manage¬ 
ment as pursued by him with bo much tuccess 
at South Kensington 

“ This beautiful and well-known Lily, so use¬ 
ful in making bouquets, wreaths, &c., should be 
planted in pots about November, if home-grown 
bulbs; the imported ones arriving later in the 
season should be planted as soon as received. 
A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, with a little 
sand, suits them very well. The pots should be 
protected during the winter, if outside, by 
covering them with Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaves, or 
ashes. Early in the spring they should be taken 
into the greenhouse, when, in the ordinary 
course, they bloom about me end of June or 
July ; but if wanted earlier they stand forcing 
very well, though the flowers are then not quite 
so large.” 

6422.—Myrtle-leavea turning yellow. 
—Perhaps you have over-potted your plant, or 
it may have been over-watered. Either of these 
causes would result in an unhealthy state of the 
roots, and if this is found to be the case the 


decayed roots cut away, and replace it in a small 
pot, with good drainage, and sandy soil. If the 
roots are all right, however, a few doses of weak, 
clear soot-water will generally banish the 
unhealthy appearance, and cause the foliage to 
assume a dark-green and thoroughly healthy 
hue.—B. C. R. 


TREATMENT OF BEGONIAS. 

6378.—In reply to this question I think 
probably the following particulars will be 
acceptable to other readers of Gardening 
besides “ Nosbig,” especially as the time for 
starting the tubers, sowing seed, &c., will soon 
be here now. No plant enjoys a greater share of 
popular favour at the present time than the 
tuberous Begonia, and when the simplicity ef 
its culture, its wonderful floriferousness, and 
the length of time the plants remain in bloom, 
are taken into consideration, this is not to be 
wondered at. The Begonia is, indeed, every¬ 
body’s plant, and, though enjoying a little 
warmth in the early part of the season, may be 
grown, and grown well, without a single degree 
of artificial heat from first to last. These 
Begonias are raised from seed most successfully 
by those who have the requisite conveniences 
and some amount of experience ; but, this being 
a somewhat tedious and troublesome process, 
most amateurs rightly prefer to purchase one- 
year-old tubers, which have four or five years 



plant should be shaken pu^ in the 


Plants in Oca Rkadf.rs’ Oarcrns : The White Trumpet Lily (Lilium longiflorum). Engraved (or 
Gardknino from a photograph sent by Mr. H. Duck, 6, Selwood-pi tee, South Kensington. 


of life before them, and are much more easy to 
deal with in every way. For indoor culture in 
pots the tuberB may be started at any time 
from about the end of January until the end of 
April, but it is not wise to force them into 
growth too soon, as this weakens them consi¬ 
derably, and they never then make such fine and 
vigorous specimens as those that have been 
allowed to come along mere naturally. In the 
early part of the season a warmth of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. is necessary to induce them to start 
freely into growth, but towards the end of April 
many will begin to push of their own accord ; 
but in any case I like to subject all the tubers 
to a gentle warmth, as they then start more 
evenly. Tubers from 1 inch to 2 inches in 
diameter are quite large enough for all ordinary 
purposes, and these should be placed singly in 
pots of about twice their own diameter. Use 
from one to three small pieces of cinder-ash or 
burnt ballast for drainage, and fill the pots up 
with a sandy, porous compost, consisting of 
nearly equal parts of loam, leaf-mould,Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and sand. Press this on lightly, and the 
crown of the bulb should be only just covered 
with soil. 

Plunge the pots in a bottom-heat of the 
temperature named, if possible, or else stand 
them on a stage or shelf in any warm house or 
pit, always preferring a damp bottom of 
ashes or fibre to dry boards or slates. Only 
sufficient water to keep the soil barely 
moist must be given at first. If too freely 


starting. As soon as growth has fairly com¬ 
menced the plants should be removed from the 
bed and placed close to the light; this is espe¬ 
cially important during the early part of the 
season, and, the pots being by this time getting 
full of roots, a shift into pots about 2 inches 
larger should be given immediately. For this 
shift use similar soil, but with less Cocoa-nut- 
fibre and sand, and press the soil a little more 
firmly. Still keep near the glass, with a fairly 
free supply of moisture and a little air, whenever 
safe to give it. A 

Final shiet into 7-inch, 8-inch, or 9-inch 
pots should be given directly the last are get¬ 
ting full of roots, and before the plants become 
anything like pot-bound ; in these sizes large 
and very handsome specimens will be produced. 
A more loamy soil should be employed in this 
final potting, three or four parts of sound loam 
with one part each of old hotbed manure and 
leaf-soil, and a good dash of coarse sand or grit 
and soot, forming an admirable compost. Drain 
well and pot firmly. Stake and tie the plants as 
they grow, allow them plenty of room and light, 
and as soon as the roots have occupied the fresh 
soil, and the first blooms begin to appear, 
ventilate freely on all fine days ; a light shade, 
from the midday Bun only, is also now advisable. 
Good flowering plants may be had in pots as 
small as 5 inches or 6 inches across ; but, if 
intended to bloom in these, a more substantial 
soil than was recommended for the first shift, 
with firmer potting, 
should be afforded. Bear 
in mind that if the 
plants get starved or 
pot-bound at any time it 
will throw them into 
bloom, and they will 
never make good speci¬ 
mens ; to attain goodly 
proportions they must 
be grown on liberally 
from the first. The 
double-flowering varie¬ 
ties like a finer soil, and 
to be potted more firmly 
than the singles. For 
Out-of-door culture 
the tubers should be 
started in March or April, 
either singly in pots, or 
in shallow boxes, and 
potted off singly subse¬ 
quently. Grow them on 
for a time, and harden off 
in frames, and plant out 
in light rich soil early in 
June. In light warm soils 
the tubers may be planted 
out early in May, while 
still dormant, or only just 
starting, and may even 
be left in the ground all winter, but I prefer to 
start them in a little heat in all cases. Seed 
should be sown on a finely-sifted surface of 
light rich and well-drained soil in February, 
March, or April, and if grown on vigorously 
will bloom the same season. I omitted to 
mention that plants in pots when in full bloom 
should have a dose of weak liquid-manure or 
soot-water once or twice a-week. B. C. R. 
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6448.— Culture of Hoya beUa and 
camosa- —Both of these elegant subjects form 
admirable pillar plants, though they may also 
be grown well on a trellis, but are hardly suited 
for a wall. They should be planted in a well- 
drained border or else in large pots, the best soil 
being a mixture of nearly equal parts of loam, 
peat, leaf-soil, mortar, or brick-rubbish, and 
coarse sand or grit. Water them freely while 
in growth and bloom in the spring and summer, 
and afford a genial warmth, but during the 
autumn and winter keep the plants dry and 
cool. The first-named variety requires rather 
more heat than the latter.—B. C. R. 

- The two plants are very distinct both 

in their habit of growth and also require¬ 
ments. H. camosa may be grown in a warm 
greenhouse in rough peat and loam, with sand 
and charcoal, to keep the soil open, should not 
be over-potted, and the drainage must always 
be clear. It has a climbing habit, and should 
either be trained on a fixed permanent trellis, 
or else have a wire trained fitted te the pot. 
Weak liquid-manure may ]>« given when the 
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blooms are showing. Soya bella requires skilful 
culture to do it well, and anything in the shape 
of stagnation at the roots will make the plant 
siokly at once, and when in that state the plants 
are difficult to restore to health. It may either 
be grown in pots or basket!. I like baskets 
best, as I think the plants look better when 
suspended, so that the delicate drooping 
blossoms can be seen to the most advantage. If 
grown in pots, fill them nearly half full of 
drainage, and pot them in the best fibry peat, 
made porous with crushed charcoal and a little 
sharp silver sand. The branches must be sup¬ 
ported with a few small neat sticks. Hoya 
bella requires a stove temperature, and 
luxuriates during the season of growth, 
especially in a moist atmosphere. After the 

G rowth is made plaoe the plant in a light position 
y elevating it near the glass, to ripen it.— 
E. H. _ 

SELAGINELLA KRAUSSIANA (LYCOPO- 
DIUM DENTICULATUM.) 


This beautiful plant is invaluable where indoor 
decorations are carried on, as hardlv any plant 
in cultivation makes such a lovely verdant 
green edging for finishing off groups or stands 
of pot plants, or for filling small vases, and it 
bears the turning out of its pot and plunging in 
any kind of damp material as well as any other 
plant I know. It grows freely in a great range 
of temperature, for it luxuriates in the stove 
along with the natives of India and other hot 
countries, or is equally as much at home in any 
cold house or pit where frost is juet excluded, 
and I am certain that for decorative purposes 
it is far more useful if grown on the cool system, 
as when removed from hot houses it feels the 
sudden changes far more than those that are 
brought up from the first as hardy as possible. 
To get up a stock, take a quantity of 3-inch and 
4-inch pot8,and fill with fine sandy soil; then take 
any old plants of the Lycopodium that are done 
with for decoration, pull them into little pieces, 
and dibble in about a dozen pieces evenly over 
the surface, set them in a close frame, and keep 
moist by watering until they begin to grow, 
when they may be transferred po any com and 
shady house. Set each pot in a saucer and keep 
water in it, and keep the pots far enough apart 
to allow of their growing over the edges all 
round, and in a short time they will not only 
cover the tops, but the sides of the pots as well, 
with verdant-green Moss, forming a complete 
ball of verdure, with long, slender, thread like 
roots, descending into the water. For covering 
the surface of large pots or tubs of soil there is 
nothing equal to this beautiful Lycopodium. 
Hants . J. G. 


6408.—Plants for a London conser¬ 
vatory*— Most of the usual run of greenhouse 
plants may be successfully cultivated in such a 
position—with a little extra care, of course— 
excepting Roses, Heaths, and a few other of 
the more delicate hard-wooded plants. The 
following will be found especially desirable :— 
For spring and summer flowering : The Zonal, 
Show, Frenoh, and Regal classes of Pelargo¬ 
niums, as well as the beautiful Ivy-leaved varie¬ 
ties ; Fuchsias, most varieties; Petunias, 
double and single flowering; Cinerarias, her¬ 
baceous and shrubby Calceolarias ; Spiraeas ; 
Deutzias; Genistas (Cytisus); Begonias, both 
the tuberous-rooted and the fibrous, or fioe- 
foliaged kinds, as well as such useful speoies as 
B. Weltoniensis, B. fuchsioides, B. metallica, 
Ac.; Marguerites; Abutilons; Lantanas; Helio¬ 
tropes ; Lilies ; Vallotas, Ac. For the autumn 
ana winter: Chrysanthemums, Bouvardias, 
Cyclamens, Camellias, Azaleas, Chinese Prim¬ 
roses, both single and double flowering Epacrises; 
and the whole tribe of Dutch bulbs, such as 
Hyacinths, Ac. Of foliage plants the best are 
Aspidistras, Ficus elastics, and others ; the 
hardier Palms, such as Chamserops, Phoenix, 
and Seaforthias ; Pteris and other varie¬ 
ties of greenhouse Ferns, Myrtles, Co- 
prosmas, and the lovely Araucaria exoelsa — 


off Crotona and 
of the former, oonsist- 


B C. R. 

6450. — Propagatini 
Dracaenas. —Cuttings. 
ing of the growing points of the shoots, are 
inserted singly in small pots of porous, sandy 
soil in spring, and plunged in a bottom-heat of 
75 degs. to 80 degs. in a olose propagating case 
in a warm house. Here they will soon emit 
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roots, and may be potted on as required. The 
same method may be employed for Dracaenas; 
but the best way to obtain a good stock is to 
cut up the stem of an old plant into bits an 
inch or so in length, and plant them thickly, in 
light, sandy soil on a strong bottom-heat. 
Almost every bit will grow and soon make a 
nice plant. They also strike freely from root 
cuttings, the larger roots being cut into pieces 
aud treated exaotly as above. I seldom repot a 
Dracana without getting a ou feting or two off 
the thick, fleshy tap root.—B. C. R. 


HARDY PLANTS IN POTS. 

At this season of the year many losses of plants 
oocur through leaving the pots exposed to the 
sudden changes of weather that so frequently 
occur in our variable climate, owing to the 
roots being frozen through the pots when in a 
saturated state ; for the plants beiog of kinds 
known to be quite hardy when growing in the 
open ground are supposed to be hardy enough 
to stand any amount of freezing when in pots. 
But it will readily be seen that the roots of a 
plant in a pot are very much more liable to 
injury than one in the open ground, as then the 
roots penetrate a considerable depth, and it 
takes a good many nights of frost to reach them; 
but in a pot filled with wet soil one night of frost 
will freeze the whole mass right through, and as 
the roots are much more susceptible to injury 
than the tope it is no wonder that losses occur ; 
and I would counsel all those who have plants 
of any kinds in pots, however hardy they may 
be, to plunge the pots right up to the rims in 
coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and put a covering 
of the latter over the surface, or dry leaves 
may be put amongst the pets; for, with a good 
bulk of them, they keep frost at bay as well as 
any substance we have, and are useful for leaf- 
soil when they are done with for protection. 
But the best protection of all are cold pits to 
keep the plants in a uniform state of moisture 
at the root; for we get such sudden changes 
that the plants are excited by spring-like 
weather one day and severe frost the next. 
Therefore, keep the lights tilted up, so as to 
allow a free circulation of air over the plants ; 
for the more perfect their period of rest in 
winter, the more vigorous will be their growth 
the next summer. J. G. H. 


Begonia Madame Henri Gache.— 

Where the different Begonias of the Rex section 
are grown for the sake of their handsome foliage, 
this variety, if not already in the collection, 
should be noted as a desirable addition, for it is 
by far the richest coloured kind the t I am 
acquainted with. It is by no means a strong 
grower, and it usually forms rather a close, 
compact plant, well furnished with leaves. 
These leaves are generally about 5 inches or 6 
inches in length, and their colouring is arranged 
in the following manner : A narrow margin is 
of a brownish-crimson tint, then inside that 
there is an irregular band of bright-green, while 
the major portion of the leaf is of ah indescrib¬ 
able shade of purplish crimson, shot with a 
peculiar silvery metallic lustre, while in the 
centre of each leaf the principal veins are marked 
for a little distance with an irregular stripe of 
reddish brown. Like the rest of its class, this 
Begonia grows readily enough from leaf cuttings 
put in at any time during the summer. It 
might also well repay the attention of the 
hybridist, for Begonias of this class can be easily 
raised from seeds and quiokly form good-sized 
plants. I have quite a large batch raised 
in this way, and though none of the plants 
surpass existing varieties, it is very interesting 
to watch their gradual development and the 
great changes that take place in the marking of 
the foliage. The seed was simply sown in the 
spring and kept in a stove temperature, when 
the young plants quiokly made their appearance, 
and when large enough they were pricked off 
into pans of light soil composed principally of well 
decayed leaf-mould. Later on they were potted 
off singly, using much the same kind of soil as 
before, and being kept in a cool part of the 
stove they made rapid progress.—P. 

6459.—Dividing Maiden-hair Ferna.— 
These succeed best when broken up Into very 
small pieoes—into single crowns, in fact—making 
use of the strongest only, and putting these 
singly in thumb-pots. Place these, if possible, 


on a warm bottom of damp fibre or ashes, in a 
close moist house or pit at 65 degs. to 75 dep., 
and when established and growing again pot on 
as required. With plenty of beat at oommand 
a start may be made at any time after Christmar, 
otherwise not till March.—B. C. R. 

-- There is no difficulty about dividing 

Maiden-hair Ferns. Turn them out of the pots, 
shake away the old soil and separate the crowns 
into the requisite sized pieces, and pot them in 
clean, well-drained pots in light, rich, sandy 
soil. After potting keep close till the plants 
begin to make new growth. The end of Febru¬ 
ary or beginning of March Is the best time to 
divide them.—E. H. 

6395.— Plant pita with clay walla.- 
Clay is the least suitable material for the pur¬ 
pose indicated ; it would give way under each 
and all of the elements, ana nothing would sus¬ 
tain it. “Dido” must have got the idea from 
the so-called mud walls common in chalky 
districts, but these generally have a brick 
footing. They are made by treading small 
ohalk into a pulp, and mixing a little Wheat 
straw with it. I have used turf sods with 
success, and made the walls 30 inches high at 
the back, 6 inches in the front, for 8-feet light>. 
—C. W. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

6409.— A large Cabbage.— The specimen 
named is a very fine one; the Drumhead Cattle- 
Cabbage sometimes reaches 28 lb. in weight, but 
it is not phenomenal for it to exceed that weight, 
particularly on land cultivated as that of Perth 
is, for ordinary use rather than for profit. The 
farm attached to the asylum at Arlesey (290 
acres), stands credited with £5,553 for produos 
in the year 1885 It should be mentioned, how¬ 
ever, that large quantities of food for stock are 
brought on to it from other places, but after 
deducting all these the figures stand at over 
£2,400.—C. W. 

6402. — Transplanting Asparagus.— 

Six-year-old Asparagus roots would be mock 
easier to transplant tnan a six-year-old tree; it 
is only a question of moving enough earth from 
the roots and giving them elbow room in their 
new station. Each plant should have a square 
yard of space to itself, and every root should be 
laid out flat, like a cobweb, and covered wiih 
2 inches of good soil, and this again covered with 
2 inches of rotten manure. AsparagUR is a surface- 
rooting plant, although it is usually treated as 
if it were not, and tho result is white, tough 

S roduce, instead of green, tender, and very 
elicately - flavoured Grass. Transplant in April, 
just as the plants are about to start into growth. 
_ y, 

6421.— Tomato growing for market.— 
The simplest and best way to plantout a Urge 
house of Tomatoes is to dispense with all stag¬ 
ing or pots, and simply set tne plants out in the 
floor of the house. If the ground on which the 
struoture is built is well drained and of fairly 
good quality, no preparation beyond digging it 
over and working in a small quantity of manure 
is necessary; but, otherwise, a drain heul better 
be laid down each border, or, in the absence of 
a suitable medium, a bed of any good loam or 
garden soil may be made up on each side; this 
should be 18 inches or 2 feet in depth, and well 
drained. In a house 14 feet wide you will be 
able to get in four rows of plants on each side, 
by placing them diagonally ; plant them 2 feet 
apart in tne rows, or nearly so; this will give 
400 plants for a house 100 feet long. The outer 
row on each side should be planted close to the 
wall, or glass, and trained up the roof on wires 
stretched transversely 8 inches or 9 inches from 
the floor. Plant firmly, and make and keep 
the soil solid ; place a stout, straight stoke to 
each plant, as the weight of fruit will require s 
good deal of support. If you can maintain a tem* 
perature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. the plants may be 
setoutassoonas yon likeafter the turn of the year, 
and in that oase will afford some early fruit; bat 
it is only fair to say that very early Tomatoes 
succeed best in pots as a rule, but if planted to 
March, or the early part of April, they should 
commence fruiting in June, or, if at the end of 
April, in July—and in this latter oase very little 
artificial heat will be required. Only a mode¬ 
rate supply of water will be needed until the 
plants are well established, and the first troae 
of fruit set and swelling; but, when in fall 
Original from 
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growth and bearing, plentiful supplies are 
necessary. Liquid - manure, of almost any 
description and of any reasonable strength, will 
also be found of the utmost value during the 
fruiting period, and a soaking of it should then be 
given once a-week, if notofcener. Stable-liquid, 
sewage, soot-water, and guano are all suitable, 
or the beds may be sprinkled with guano or 
nitrate of soda, and watered in. Keep the 

{ >lants strictly to a single stem, every sign of 
ateral growth being pinched out as Boon a9 seen. 
The house should be closed for a few days after 
being planted, but after that ventilate freely, 
both at the top and the sides (in warm 
weather), by day and all mild summer nights. 
In dry weather the syringe will greatly aid 
in enabling the trusses to set well. As 
regards varieties, the old Large Red is still one 
of the most prolific of all, and if you can secure 
plants of a good strain it will afford abundance 
of handsome fruit. Should, however, a high-class 
fruit sell better in your neighbourhood, you 
cannot do better than grow a good type of Per¬ 
fection, which, when well-selected and well- 
grown, is a heavy cropper, and far superior in 
quality, as well as appearance, to the old Red. 
Conqueror is good for early work and Trophy 
a heavy cropper, though late; but both are 
coarse, and inferior to the two first-named.— 
B. C. R. 


EARLY VEGETABLES. 

It is a very general wish to have the earliest 
supply possible of vegetables ef any kind that 
can be advanced before its ordinary season, and 
for as long as I can remember anything about 
garden literature, one of the things that has 
always struck me at this season of the year is 
the number of new kinds, in the seed catalogue, 
of Peas, Beans, Potatoes, &c., that are to be so 
much earlier than any that had preceded them 
that one would think in time there would be a 
very marked difference in the date ef gathering 
these crops. But I feel sure that anyone wishing 
to get any of them very early must use every en¬ 
deavour to keep up with the old datep, even with 
the aid of new varieties, for the seasons have 
not improved, at least, during the spring, and 
those who want delicacies in the way of early 
vegetables must not be above using what are 
by name termed old-fashioned appliances. 

Peas are, perhaps, as much prized for their 
earliness as any vegetable we cultivate, and to 
get them ready by any given date taxes the 
skill of the cultivator as much as the cultivation 
of any exotic plant under glass. Many are the 
expedients tried, such as sowing the seeds in 
pots, or turves in cold houses or pits, and plant¬ 
ing out in February on well-sheltered borders, 
putting sticks thickly around them, and a screen 
of evergreen branches on the windward side; 
but all the care one can bestow does not make 
many days’ advance, and certainly the heaviest 
crop is got by sowing one of the earliest kinds 
about the first week of the new year on a warm 



Early London or Early Dutoh Cauliflower. 

border, in drills, and carefully tending them 
after they peep through the ground, keeping 
birds, slugs, and other enemies from molesting 
them, and staking as soon as possible to shelter 
from cutting winds. 

Potatoes of the early Kidney type are much 
prized, and those who have glass frames can 
enjoy them far in advance of open-air growers ; 
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but those who rely on open-air produce must 
seleot a warm, well-drained border that slopes 
sharply to the south, as it makes all the differ¬ 
ence in catching the rays of sunshine. The sets 
should be started at once, if not done already, 
by setting them in boxes with their crowns up¬ 
wards, so that the strongest shoots may get a 
good start. If kept in a warm house or shed, 
they will push out strong shoots, and when 
planting them draw deep drills, and carefully 
lay them in position, covering with some light, 
rich compest of a sandy nature, then return the 
other soil, and, after levelling it, sow some 

Early Radishes thinly on the surface, and 
cover the whole up with litter to keep the frost 
out of the grouud. Ab soon as the seed of the 
Radishes appears above the soil remove the 
litter by day and return it again at sunset. The 
Radishes will be fit to pull before the Potatoes 
need meulding up, and two good crops may be 
secured from the same plot of land. 

Broad Beans, although not so highly prized 
as Peas, are held in great esteem in many 
households, and are a most valuable vegetable. 
To get them early a sowing should be made 
about the first week in January of an early 
kind, such as the Mazagan or Early Longpod, 
while one of the best for small gardens is Beck’s 
Dwarf Green Gem, as it takes but little room, 
and may be sown in drills, about 1 foot apart, on 
a sheltered border, as it does not grow more 
than 1£ feet high, and does not shade the trees 
on the wall, like the tall-growing kinds, and it 
produces abundance of small green Beans, far 
preferable for table to the large white kinds. 

Cauliflowers of the Early London type 
(here figured) that are being protected under 
hand glasses, or in frames, should be kept freely 
ventilated during mild weather, and the soil 
stirred amongst them occasionally. A piece of 
land should be prepared for planting-out as early 
in spring as possible, where they can be tem¬ 
porarily protected. 

Lettuce plants will require similar treatment 
to the Cauliflowers. The earliest plants should 
be put out close to the foot of a wall, as they 
occupy but little space. Seed should be sown 
in a box of good soil, and put into a frame or 
greenhouse, to come in directly the autumn sown 
plants are over. 

Cabbages are never so much liked as in the 
early spring, and every effort should be made to 
get them fit for use in April and May, when 
there is generally a scarcity of good vegetables. 
Those that were planted out in autumn will 
now be nice plants, and if surface-stirred in dry 
weather, will keep on growing all through the 
winter ; while plants that have been left in the 
seed-bed will, if put out in February, come in 
very quickly. A little liquid-manure helps the 
early Cabbage crop very materially. 

Green Mint is such a useful herb that those 
who have a garden should always put a few roots 
under glass, so as to have it as long as possible. 
Roots lifted now and put into pots or boxes, 
filled with light, rich soil, will soon grow long 
enough for use in any warm house, or pit; and 
if cut off it will soon branch out again. A good- 
sized box of roots will keep an ordinary family 
supplied until the outdoor Mint is fit for use. 

Mustard and Cress is so easily cultivated, 
and in such constant demand in spring, that a 
box of it ought to be sown once a-week. 

J. G. H. 


LETTUCE CULTURE. 

To have Lettuces in good condition, crisp and 
well blanched all the year round, requires, in 
addition to the necessary means and space, a 
good deal of forethought. One of the greatest 
aids to good Lettuce-culture is a deep, rich 
soil; and it is far easier to make it deep and 
rich enough in the first instance than to struggle 
on through a hot, dry summer on a poor, 
hungry soil, harassed by the necessity for inces¬ 
sant waterings to keep the plants from running 
to seed. All other things in Lettuce culture are, 
in a sense, subordinate to this—and the next 
matter is frequent sowing and planting. Where 
the demand is regular and constant, a small 
sowing of two or three sorts, made once a 
fortnight from February till September, will 
ensure a supply and save a good deal of annoy¬ 
ance. The first sowing should be made in 
February, in a gentle hotbed, if possible ; or, 
if the hotbed cannot be spared, then a box or 
two may be sown and placed near the glass any¬ 


where in a little warmth, to be gradually hard¬ 
ened off and finally planted out in April. This 
planting will succeed the last sowing made in 
the previous September, and very frequently 
the finest Lettuces of the season will be pro¬ 
duced from this February sowing. Towards the 
end of June and through July sow on the north 
side of a wall, and thin the plants out according 



Old Green Winter Cos Lettuce. 


to the size of the kinds grown ; 8 inches apart 
will be sufficient for the small Cabbage Lettuce, 
whilst the larger kinds of Cos and Cabbage will 
require 10 inches or a foot of space. 

Sow IN DRILLS, as it gives facility for fre¬ 
quently stirring the soil with the hoe. The 
thinnings, if desired, may be planted elsewhere ; 
but if the season is hot and dry those that have 
not been transplanted will probably be the most 
satisfactory. When hot, dry weather sets in, 
mulch with rotten dung, if possible, between 
the rows, laying it nearly up to the plants ; this 
will save a deal of labour in watering. The 
last autumn sowing should be made about the 
middle of September, on a warm south border, 
to stand in the seed-bed over the winter, as it 
frequently happens that small plants survive a 
severe winter when larger ones perish. An 
excellent, very old Cos Lettuce is the Green 
Winter variety here figured. It is hardy, firm, 
compact, and very solid, and yields a heavy 
crop for the moderate size of the plants. 
Lettuces required for late autumn or winter 
salads, when nearly full-grown, are very easily 
injured by frost. There are many ways of pro¬ 
tecting them, and perhaps the best way is to 
lift them carefully with balls of earth attached 
to the roots, and plant them under frames. In 

Forcing Lettuce, where good winter salads 
are in request, and ample means are allowed for 
their production, there is not the slightest 
difficulty—in fact, there is no reason why some 
of the skill and energy devoted to forcing 
Potatoes, Carrots, &c., should not be diverted 
to Lettuces and Cauliflowers, both of which are 
excellent vegetables for the work, and will repay 
any care bestowed upon them. When I had to 
furnish winter salads largely I had a four-light 
pit that had two 3-inoh hot-water pipes along 
the front. This pit, with others, was filled with 
tree leaves, and was used for forwarding early 
Strawberries, and afterwards it came in for 
various uses during the summer. Early in 
October the bed of leaves was turned over, and, 
if dry, watered, made firm again by treading, 
and about 10 inches of good soil was placed on 
the top, which brought up the surface to within 
15 inches or 18 inches of the glass. The soil was 
allowed a few days to Bettle, and the pit was 
then planted with the most suitable sorts of 
Lettuces. There was a very gentle bottom- 
heat, and the hot-water pipes could be used 
when necessary. The growth of the Lettuces 
was always rapid and clean, and beautifully 
crisp and white when tied up for a short time. 
In our cold, wet, foggy climate Lettuces under 
glass in winter are sometimes attacked by 
mildew ; but where there is the command of 
the least amount of artificial heat, to keep the 
air in motion and dispel damp, there is not much 
trouble from mildew. 

Amongst thoroughly reliable kinds of Cos 
Lettuce other than the one previously men¬ 
tioned, may be included the Paris White and 
the Black-seeded Bath ; and of Cabbage Let¬ 
tuces three good kinds are as follow : Paris 
Early Market, Tom Thumb, and Hardy Ham¬ 
mersmith. E. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME SHOWY HARDY VARIEGATED 
BORDER PLANTS. 

The Golden Variegated Plantain Lily 
(Funkia undnlata foliis aurea variegatis) is one of 
the very finest plants that can be placed in a 
border. There are various forms, all desirable, 
being dwarf in habit, compact, with distinct foli¬ 
age, and for those with artistic tastes the drawing, 
in the leaves, affords an amount of beautiful lines 
unrivalled by any other hardy plant. The varie¬ 
gated sorts have the obarmof colour as a further 
attraction, and the F. undulata foliis argenteo 
variegatis is even more elegant as a study, in 
tones of green and shades of white, than the 
golden variety. F. lanceolata argenteo mar- 
ginata is more common, but quite worth having, 
while the grand F. Fortunei alba foliis anreo 
variegatis is much too rarely to be seen, even in 
fine gardens. All the sorts are remarkably easy 
to grow, as they flourish in shade, in full sun¬ 
shine, in wet soil, in dry places, and in any ordi¬ 
nary garden earth. Of course, where a well 
enriched, deep, retentive loam can be afforded 
them, the robust vigour with which these 
Funkias flourish is remark able. Natives of Japan, 
their adaptability to our climate is marvellous. 
The peculiar name is accounted for by these 
Lily-worts being called after H Funk, thecrypto- 
gamist. In spring or autumn they easily divide, 
each young plant having a centre and roots of 
its own. Give them always a good watering 
after division, as they eDjoy moisture at all 
times ; but, though able to endure drought very 
well, must be well rooted first, seeing the strong 
fibres seek well down for their food. For those 
with greenhouses, these plants make lovely tufts 
of exquisite foliage, and when in full variega¬ 
tion can hardly be surpassed as pot specimens. 

The Variegated Lunqwort (Pulmonaria offi¬ 
cinalis alba)—sometimes called “ Joseph’s Coat," 
seeing how the leaf is speckled—is an admir¬ 
able dwarf hardy plant. The culture is so easy 
that any treatment, anywhere, will not come 
amiss ; but when planted in noh, heavy earth 
the leaves enlarge greatly, and the bright, white 
markings seem as if actually encrusted on the 
long, broad leaves. In early spring the leaves 
show but little to admire, and the insignificant 
flowers that follow give a poor idea of the real 
qualities of the future foliage. As the first 
flowers wither cut away the stems, and very 
shortly a second growth commences, and the 
leaves elongate to 8 inches or 9 inches, while the 
white blotches, in irregular masses, look just as 
if they had been made by the spatterings from 
a whitewash brush while the house was being 
whitened. 

The Golden Meadow-sweet (Spiraea Ulmaria 
variegata) is very common in some districts, but 
its beauty is unknown in ethers On no account 
should the blossom stems be allowed to grow. 
Sometimes the consequence is a return to the 
original green form in the leaf, and the plants are 
attacked by mildew, which quite destroys their 
beauty. This Spiraea prefers a deep rich soil, 
with water in it, rather than a dry, sandy situ¬ 
ation. Divide the roots at almost any time and 
they will increase abundantly. The 

Variegated Speedwells (Veronicas) have 
smooth leaves, with bright white stripes, and 
make easily grown ornaments to a border ; but 
they must also have the flower stems cut away ere 
blooming, or the bright, showy foliage gets 
tawdry. They increase by root division, and 
succeed, even in dry places, very well. The 

Green and white-leaved Figwort (Scrophu- 
laria nodosa variegata) is a larger-leaved border 
plant than the foregoing, and is very bright 
and handsome indeed when allowed to grow into a 
large plant. It thrives in common soil, and if 
a flower stem or two be allowed to grow (where 
a big clump is found) the plant has an added 
grace, which, in the middle of a broad border, 
enhanoes the beauty of its more sober green 
surroundings. It grows freely, and is easily 
parted for increase of stock in spring or autumn. 
The great 

Golden Comfreys (Symphitum officinale 
variegatum), sulphurea, and the asperrimum 
aurenm are perhaps the mostnoble looking things 
one can plant in a large border, or as speci¬ 
mens in shrubberies. The leaves are large, and 
very showy, but no flower-stem must be allowed 
to steal away the gold from them, or the effect 


of the plant is gone and may never return. My 
first plant cost 3s. 6d., and returned to the 
coarse green form by being left to flower. These 
Comfreys were rather dear a few years ago, but 
are now as cheap as any other ordinary plants. 
The roots are very strong, deep going, and should 
not be dug about at all. Young suckers may be 
taken off as they appear, but old-established 
specimens are impatient of removal, the roots 
being fleshy and long. On no account should 
these fancy-foliaged plants be placed in juxta¬ 
position. Allow each to appear by itself 
amongst ordinary green-leaved perennials, and 
if several feet at least be allowed between one 
variegated-foliaged plant and its nearest neigh¬ 
bour all the better. In ribbon edgings it is 
different, but in a broad border a fancy-leaved 
plant at intervals is sufficient, whereas to have 
a crowd of them is not in good taste. 

Cathcart . A. Sweet. 


MAKING A DRY TENNIS GROUND. 
The following remarks refer to the formation of 
a tennis ground, with navel for the surface in 
the place of Grass, bo that the same is available 
for play either in winter or summer. With 
reference to the formation of such a ground, it 
will, of course, be understood that the principal 
object is to secure a sheltered position, where 
play may be carried on during the winter 
months with a reasonable amount of comfort. 
The first point to attend to will, therefore, be to 
select a situation where the ground is fairly 
level and naturally well drained; but, seeing 
that it is not often that there is any choice of a 
position, the best must be made of that which 
offers, and, as a dry surfaoe is essential for the 
comfort of the players, it will be seen at once 
that if the ground is not naturally well drained 
it will be necessary to provide drains that 
will quickly carry away the surface water ; but 
the nature of the soil, whether light or heavy, and 
the level of the ground are matters that should 
receive consideration before the number of drains 
that are to be put down are decided upon. With 
a fairly level surface and a porous soil to deal 
with, the work of formation will be compara¬ 
tively light, as compared to what it is when one 
has to deal with material of an opposite character. 
A few years ago, when I had to superintend the 
making of such a ground, my greatest difficulty 
was with the levelling of the land, which rose 
considerably in the space beyond the boundary 
I wished to level; and the soil, being of a 
retentive nature, I had to insert a drain to 
intercept the water at the point where the first 
rise in the ground commenced, or it would have 
undoubtedly found its way to the lower level. 
I mention this case because the same thing is 
likely to occur in many others. It might not be 
in the same direction, but if the ground should 
in any case rise above the intended level at any 
point there is every probability that the water 
from the higher land will find its way to the 
lower level, if it is not intercepted in its course. 
How many drains it will require to render the 
space quite dry in winter will depend on the 
character of the soil. In a clay soil two at least 
lengthwise would be required ; if crosswise, four 
would not be too many, independently of the 
catch drain which will have to be taken along 
one side of the ground. With regard to 
levelling, there will be more or less of this to be 
done in most cases. At starting, the level should 
be fixed 2 inches or 3 inches above the surround¬ 
ing ground. Where the ground rises much in 
any direction there is no serious objection to a 
little fall being allowed on one side. As a matter 
of fact, a little incline from the centre to the sides 
will be better than quite a level surface, as the 
surfaoe water will more readily run away if there 
is a gentle fall. I have never heard any com¬ 
plaint that a slightly rising level interferes with 
the play. In fixing on the surface level a depth 
of 9 inches must be allowed for the porous 
material which muBt rest on the soil. What 
this porous material may be will, in most cases, 
depend upon what is most convenient to be had. 

I should prefer a depth of 6 inches of broken 
stones with 3 inches of gravel on the top of them, 
the last inch of gravel to be sifted so as to have 
an even surface. Clinkers are a good substitute ' 
for stones, and coal ashes may be used for the * 
Burface in the place of gravel, but I prefer the 
gravel to anything else, as not only being drier, 
but pleasanter to olay upon and much better in 
appearance. With regard to the keeping of 


this kind of ground in order, frequent rolling is 
as neoessary as is the case with one that has 
Grass on its surface. J. C. C. 


SINGLE WALLFLOWERS THE SECOND 
YEAR. 

Although reckoned amongst common things 
there are few that aTe more useful than the 
ordinary single Wallflowers, for they come into 
bloom at a time when out-of-door flowers an 
scarce, and their delicate perfume makes them a 
favourite with all. I find this year that all the 
old plants are coming into flower already, and 
they make the borders look quite gay, and afford 
a good variety of colour to the outdoor flower 
supply. I grow the dark-blood red and Belvoir 
Castle (yellow), and the latter is now very full of 
bloom. The way I treat these useful flowers is 
to sow a good breadth of each kind in March 
rather thinly, on poor soil, as they then make nice 
stocky little bushes, and plenty of root, and as 
soon as large enough, and space can be found 
for them, they are transplanted into rows, in 
any sheltered position, such as close up to a 
hedge, or boarded fence, or under the over¬ 
hanging branches of large fruit-trees, where 
they grow freely, and by reason of their posi¬ 
tion they afford an early supply of bloom for 
cutting, and for this purpose I find that those 
plants that are allowed to stand the second year 
after planting are more early in bloom, and 
far more floriferous than younger plants; and 
these bright yellows are very effective out- 
flowers when mixed with the Chrysanthemums, 
Veronicas, Laurustinus, &o., now so plentiful 
Many people defer the sowing of their Wall¬ 
flower until too late in the season for the plants 
to attain very large proportions before the winter 
come® on; but these are the beat plants for allow¬ 
ing to stand the second year. Cut off all the 
old flowers and seed-pods early in the season, 
and encourage an early growth, and you will 
get an abundance of bloom during the mild 
spells of weather that occur daring the winter. 

J. G. H. 


6346.— Trias not llowerinff. —These will 
bloom well if they are planted soon enough for 
the pots to get full of roots by spring. If they 
are parted at the latter end of September the tops 
will be above ground by the beginning of the 
winter, and will continue to make steady 
progress in a light oool house or frame. When 
they are potted, it is best to plunge them in a 
frame and cover up till the foliage appears. 
Water should only be given in winter when the 
soil gets dry, but in spring, when they are in 
free growth, they must have plenty of water.— 


6349. —Destroying 1 weeds in, and 
dressing for, a bowling - green. 
best method of destroying weeds in a bowling- 
green or a tennis lawn, as pointed out many 
times in Gardening, is to pull them up 
roots and all. This plan means, of course, 
much time and labour, but the work ii 
done once for all, and the value of this can 
scarcely be over-estimated. After the weed 
roots ate cleared away, some fine soil should be 
laid in the holes, and upon this early next April 
some lawn Grass seeds should be thickly sown. 
If the holes are very large and some really good 
turf cm be procured, I should fill them with 
small pieces of turf instead, and this work could 
be done at any time during the winter, when 
ground is not too hard. In either case, a good 
rolling should immediately follow, so as to press 
the soil round the seeds or turf. As regards 
manuring, this is scarcely the season to apply 
artificials which act quickly, for the winter rains 
soon wash them through the soil. A heavy 
application of soot would do good, so would 
nitrate of soda and superphosphate, at the rate 
of H cwt. of the former and 2£ cwt. of the 
latter per acre. Guano—2£ cwt. per 
mixed with fine earth, would also be a rapid 
fertiliser.— Falconbridge. 


6417.—Treatment of Pansies. 

•Ji to soil. This should be of a stiff, 1°*®/ 
nature. Prepare the bed by digging lfc . 
spadings deep in autumn or winter, putting 
in two heavy layers of old cow-manure* 
or cow and horse-manure mixed. Do » 
spare the manure. Turn up the soil 
roughly as possible, so that it will f5 et * 
frozen and sweetened during the winter seaso , 
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or, if you would have a perfect compost, use 
rotted turfy loam two parts, manure one part; 
mix well, and throw up into ridges during 
winter. Six inches of this on the top of the bed 
would produce grand results. Secondly, the 
bed is be?t made sloping towards the north, 
although this is not absolutely necessary. A 
position slightly shaded from the sun from 
twelve till two o'clock is of advantage in the 
heat of summer ; but they must have a clear 
apace to grow in. A close frame is a bad thing. 
It you have sashes to spare make your bed the 
size to suit by running a rail round it 2* feet 
high at back and 1£ feet or so at front, and four 
or five days before your show put on the sashes 
and cover with thin shading material during 
sunshine. This gives complete protection, while 
allowing at the same time a current of air to 
pus among them. This will also answer ques¬ 
tion seven. Thirdly, nip the blooms oft till 
within two or three weeks of the show ; this 
strengthens the plants. Fourthly, syringe with 
soft soap water, 2 oz. or 3 oz. to the gallon; 
but, as this injures the blooms, it must not be 
applied within three weeks of a show. “ Swift 
ana Sure” insecticide is the best and safest 
mixture I have tried for killing insects gene 
rally without iejury to flowers. Fifthly—no, do 
not grow them in pots. I have tried and seen 
them tried this way over and over again, but 
without success; it exposes them to too much 
change of temperature, drought, and wet, espe¬ 
cially the roots, a thing to be carefully guarded 
against in the cultivation cf the Pansy. Sixthly, 
take the young shoots from the bottom of the 
stem, with roots attached, if you can get them ; 
if not, carefully break off the side shoots up the 
stem, so as to get a heel to them. I never use 
a knife if I can help it, and I have yet to learn 
that there is or can be any possible difference in 
the after results, except that the rooted shoot 
makes a stronger and better plant much quicker 
than the other.— M. Cuthbertson, F.R.H.S., 
Rothe'ay , j\.B. 

WHITE HAIRBELLS, OR BELL-FLOWERS. 
Amongst the Hairbells there are several with 
flowers of exquisite delicaoy and spotless purity 
of colour, such as the variety of White 
Ligurian Hairbell or Bell-flower (C. isophylia 
alba), illustrated in Gardening, Dec. 1st 
(p. 515). This is a Campanula all should grow 
who love white flowers ; and another that should 
not be passed by is the one here illustrated, and 
known everywhere as the White Peach leaved 
Hairbell, a lovely flower, invaluable for giving 
beauty to the garden, and most useful when 
cut. This may, perhaps, be accounted the most 
useful of the group to which it belongs, and is 
entitled to a place on every border worthy of 
the name, though there are many gardens from 
which it is absent. The double form of this has 
many uses, as the flowers are rosette-like, and 
when mounted neatly on wires may be taken for 
Email blooms of the fragrant Gardenia. A very 
goqd pse to make of this Campanula, but one 
to which it is not often put to, is to grow in 
potfl, and, if properly cared for, flowers may be 
obtained in spring )f the plants are given a 
judicious amount of heat. At that season the 
flowers will have an additional freshness and 
beauty by reason of their tender grace and 
purity. Both the single and double-flowered 
forms are of free growth, and an easy way to 
propagate is by division of the roots in winter, 
and here I may offer a few remarks respecting 
the culture. Neither the type nor its numerous 
forms present any great difficulties in this 
respect. One of the common faults, and most 
noticeable when many gardens are visited in 
the course of the summer, is that the plants are 
not divided frequently enough. When it is seen 
that they are becoming weakened, either 
through the poverty of the soil or overcrowded 
growth, we lift the plants carefully, divide 
them, and plant in other positions that have 
undergone some preparation. The tufts will 
then grow away with vigour, and a free display 
of flowers will soon follow. The best time to 
divide is the winter, but it may be done in the 
early spring without harm. Whichever term is 
selected, plant quickly, so that the roots are 
not unnecessarily exposed to the atmosphere. 

It is well also to remove decaying flower- 
stems, as by prompt attention in this respect a 
few blooms will appear throughout the summer 
and early autumn, and the strength of the plants 


will not be unduly taxed. Besides the above 
varieties, there are several others that deserve 
recognition, and amongst them is the variety 
alba coronata, a semi double flower, pure white, 
with the outer row of petals forming a kind of 
frill to the bloom that renders it at once distinct 
and desirable. Then we have a blue coronata, 
sometimes catalogued simply as C. persicifolia 
coronata, and again as C. p. coronata aerulea, 
these having blue flowers that present a good 
contrast with those of its near relative. There 
is aUo a double form of this blue variety, which, 
if a select group of the persicifolia type is de¬ 
sired, should find a place. Another that is en¬ 
titled to consideration is P. persicifolia maxima, 
which, as conveyed by the varietal name, is 
distinguished by its large flowers. 

A group of this beautiful type of Campa¬ 
nulas would make a most interesting feature in 
the hardy garden. The Campanulas, though 
their merits are widely known, are not culti¬ 
vated to the same extent as one might suppose 
from their sterling usefulness, great beauty, and 
diversity of habit they would be. We might 
have many of the Hairbells in a garden without 
producing sameness. Some are most at home 
on the rockery, either on a jutting ledge that 
they can scramble over, or in a snug, warm chink 



White Hairbell or Bellflower (Campanula persiollolla alba). 

or recess. Others, like the persicifolia group, 
display their characteristics to most advantage 
on the herbaoeons border, where, with other 
homely plants, they give naturalness and great 
beauty to the garden during the summer months. 

G. 

CLEMATISES. 

It seems to me that the strong-growing and 
free-blooming Clematises are not nearly so much 
appreciated as they deserve to be. I miss them 
as I walk round gardens. I Bee the Virginian 
Creeper, the Jasmine, the common Passion¬ 
flower, climbing Roses, the variegated Honey¬ 
suckle, and others, but few Clematises. Why is 
it ? They are so numerous, varied, beautiful, and 
cheap, and yet one rarely sees them in anything 
like good form, even if they are met with. I 
recently asked a lady who is very fond of her 
garden why she did not plant Clematises, and 
she replied that three or four had been planted, 
but though they were treated as directed by the 
nurseryman who supplied them they never 
flowered. I soon discovered the cause of this 
barrenness. The sorts supplied were spring- 
blooming, not summer-flowering varieties, and 
they were cut back in the autumn as if they 
belonged to the C Jackmani type. As a matter 
of course, the flowering wood was cut away. 
How, then, could the plants be expected to 
bloom ? I think nnrserymen are not sufficiently 
mindful of the fact that the spring-flowering and 
summer blooming types require different treat¬ 
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ment, and this ought to be stated when they are 
supplied for planting purposes. The 

{Spring - flowering Clematises belong to 
what we term the patens race, and they bloom 
on the wood of the previous yearj conse¬ 
quently, when anything like training or pruning 
takes place in the autumn, the wood of the pre¬ 
vious season should be left in for blooming— 
that is to say, if the plants are pruned or 
trained in November or December, the shoots 
made since the April previous should all be 
carefully thinned out to bloom in the spring. 
This section possesses several fine varieties, and 
they are all hardy, but they appear to do best 
when planted against walls, and especially so if 
the aspect be south or west. Still, they make 

? ;ood pillar plants, and they are verv suitable 
or training over wire arches, or, indeed, any¬ 
thing of the kind which will support them. 
The varieties of this section are also well 
adapted for growing in pots to flower in a green¬ 
house or conservatory, and thev can be trained 
to oval wire frames or to stakes. It is found 
by experience that the varieties of C. patens, 
though blooming so early, are in danger 
of, and, indeed, do get cut off by frost, and 
this is the reason of their doing best when 
planted against south walls or places where a 
little shelter can be given to them. They are 
not fastidious in the matter of soil, but, to do 
the plants justice, it should be rich and holding. 
When these Clematises are planted out for perma¬ 
nent effect, a trench should be dug at least 2 feet 
deep and a good dressing of manure placed in 
it, mixing the dug-out soil with it, and then the 
Clematises can be planted. They put forth a 
number of rather thick, wire-like roots, and soon 
establish themselves in good soil, growing luxu¬ 
riantly and flowering freely and finely. A 
Clematis in poor soil becomes starved, and is 
but a sorry sight at blooming time; hence the 
necessity for rich soil at the roots. A good 
mulching with short manure in autumn and 
again in early summer will be found highly bene¬ 
ficial, and the plants will take copious supplies 
of water in times of drought. The best spring¬ 
flowering varieties are Aureliana, porcelain blue, 
fine in colour, and has well-formed flowers ; 
Duke of Edinburgh, rich violet - purple, 
large and striking; Fair Rosamond, blush- 
white, with red bars, distinct and good ; Lady 
Alice Neville, rosy lilac, with pale-mauve bars ; 
Lord Derby, reddish-purple, with white fila¬ 
ments ; Miss Bateman, pure-white, one of the 
best white Clematises grown, very free, and of 
good form ; Sir Garnet Wolseley, bluish ground, 
tinted with bronze, and having a plum-red bar ; 
and Stella, light-violet, with reddish-plum- 
coloured bars. In the C. patens Bection are in 
eluded some very fine double varieties, that if 
planted in the open should be against a south wall 
or dwelling of this aspect. They require just the 
same cultural treatment as the single-flowered 
varieties. They are Countess of Lovelace, 
having large bluish-lilac flowers of rosette- 
shape ; Duchess of Edinburgh, pure-white, 
very double and highly fragrant; LucieLemoine, 
white with pale-yellow anthers ; and Mrs. G. 
Innes, pale-lavender-blue, fully double, and 
very fine. The 

Summer-flowering varieties are divided 
into two sections; one is known as the C. 
lanuginosa type and theC. Jackmani type ; both 
are summer and autumn bloomers, the former 
blooming successionally on short lateral sum¬ 
mer shoots ; the latter also successionally in 
profuse continuous masses on summer shoots. 
Of the C. lanuginosa type some of the best are 
Duchess of Teck, pure white, with delicate 
mauve bars ; Excelsior, rich deep mauve, occa¬ 
sionally double ; Henryi, creamy-white, large 
and very fine; Lady Bovill, greyish-blue, very 
free; Lanuginosa nivea, pure-white, very free 
and fine; Marie Lefebvre, pale silvery-mauve, 
with deeper mauve coloured bars; Thomas 
Moore, pucy-violet, with white stamens; Otto 
Frcebel, greyish-white, large, and of fine form ; 
Robert Hanbury, blue-lilac, flushed on the edge 
with red ; and William Kennett, deep-lavender. 
Of the C. Jackmani type the following are 
very good : Alexandra, pale reddish violet ; 
Gipsy Queen, bright dark velvety purple; 
Guiding Star, purple, shaded with crimson ; 
Jackmani superba, bright deep violet blue, 
extra fine ; Lord Neville, rich dark-plum, large 
and finely formed ; Madame Grange, velvety- 
purple, extra fine ; Rubella, rich claret-purple ; 
and Viticella rubro grandiflora, bright claret-red. 
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Clematises are generally grown in pots for 
purposes of sale, one advantage being that they 
can be purchased at any time and planted out. 
A well established plant in a pot will be found 
to have the roots coiled rouna the ball of soil, 
and in the act of planting these should be care¬ 
fully unwound and spread out upon the surface 
of the soil. Lay some fine soil over them, then 
fill up the hole, and press the earth firmly 
about the roots. If planting is done in winter, 
when frost is imminent, some mulching should 
be plaoed over the newly-planted examples. 
The spring-flowering varieties can be thinned 
and trained in autumn, cutting away all the 
dead wood and leaving the young shoots. It is 
best to prune the summer-flowering varieties hi 
early spring, if necessary to do so; they can 
be trimmed baok in the autumn, but the final 
pruning should be left until Maroh. R. 


NATIVE SPLEENWORT FERNS. 

The Forked Spleenwort (Asplenium septen- 
trionale), whose specific name is, no doubt, an 
indication of its being most frequently found 
in the northern districts of Great Britain, is a 
particularly distinct Fern, which is now accepted 
as very rare in England. Such, however, was 
not the case a quarter of a century ago, for 
although its home then was limited to the extreme 
northern and western districts of this country, 
from whence it has been very nearly eradicated 
by enthusiastic Fern gatherers and tourists, yet 
wherever it did formerly grow there it was 
pretty abundant. The places where it is 
commonly found growing are Craig Dhu, 
Carnedd Llewellyn, and Snowdon, in Wales; 
Ingleborough, ih Yorkshire; Patterdale, Kes¬ 
wick, and above Ambleside, in Westmoreland. 
It is also said to have been gathered in 
Perthshire, and that specimens have also 
been found in Somersetshire. This curious 
species is of medium growth, seldom exceeding 
5 inches in height, and of erect habit; its 
peculiarly shaped fronds are of a bright-green 
colour. Its natural habitat is not confined to 
England exclusively, as it is also found in almost 
all other European countries, principally in 
Switzerland and Germany. As is the case in all 
other species of delicate constitution and slow 
growth it is necessary that the tufted crowns of 
the Forked Spleenwort should be kept above 
the surface of the soil, and as regards its treat¬ 
ment, that recommended for the Wall Rue will 
answer equally well. In the case of this variety 
the absence of all superfluous moisture must be 
strictly secured, and care must be taken that it 
is not overshaded by the fronds of any strong¬ 
growing Fern or the branches of overhanging 
trees. In fact, the cold, close frame, where it 
may be equally sheltered from the cold and 
from the sun, is the best place in which to keep 
the Forked Spleenwort in good order, which at 
any time is a somewhat difficult matter. 

The Sea Spleenwort (Asplenium marinum), 
as it name implies, is found at the seaside, 
where it grows in chinks of rocks, to the sides 
of which it clings so firmly that it is very diffi¬ 
cult to separate the plants without injuring 
them. Fortunately, it is a free-growing Fern 
which, even when detached without hardly any 
roots, will start into growth under good treat¬ 
ment. Its broad and coriaceous foliage, of a 
pleasing dark-green oolour and most peculiarly 
glossy nature, renders it one of the most distinct 
of our native Ferns. These fronds, which in 
favourable situations attain to a length of be¬ 
tween 12 inches and 15 inches, and under 
generous cultivation sometimes 20 inches, are 
produced from a single Bucculent crown covered 
almost entirely with black, chaffy scales, which, 
however, do not extend along the frond stalk. 
It has for a very long time been known as a 
British plant, for Johnson, Gerard’s editor, in 
1633 says : “It grows in the chinks of the rocks 
by the seaside in Cornwall;” whereas Gerard 
himself, as far back as 1597, states that 
“ it groweth under shadowy rocks and craggy 
mountains in most places,” which remark is 
rather too general for useful information. Rav 
found it “on the rocks about Prestholm Island, 
near Beaumaris, and at Llandwyn, in the Isle 
of Anglesea; about the Castle of Hastings, in 
Sussex, and elsewhere on the rocks of the 
southern coast.” It has also been found on 
Marsden Rocks, Durham; in the Isle of Man ; 
l*le of Staffs, in Berwickshire; Aberdeenshire, 
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Fifeshire, and on the eastern coast of Scotland. 
In Ireland it has been gathered on the Sutton 
side of Howth Mountain, Underwood Killiney 
Hill, and other places near Derrinane, in Kerry, 
and frequently on the western and southern 
coasts ; also in the Isle of Orkney, the Channel 
Islands, and up the Bristol Channel as far as 
Clevedon. Although really a British Fern, it 
does not succeed well in the open air in any part 
of Great Britain ; whereas it certainly luxuriates 
in warmth and readily adapts itself to the treat¬ 
ment allowed even to our stove plants, though 
it grows verv well and forms splendid specimens 
in the cool and intermediate houses, pits, 
vineries, &c. It is also found not only in the 
south of France and Spain, but also in the 
Canary Islands, Madeira, Teneriffe, the northern 
parts of Africa, in all of which places it is 
tolerably abundant. Asplenium marinum is 
one of our handsomest species when grown in a 
pot or planted in the temperate fernery, where its 
shining and durable fronds, of a particularly 
leathery texture, show themselves to great ad¬ 
vantage, and are rendered more striking still by 
their purplish-black stalks, which, on account 
of their robust nature, entirely differ from all 
others of our native Ferns. The various situa¬ 
tions in which this species is found in its wild 
state naturally account for the slight variations 
in the general appearance of some of the 
lants of the Sea Spleenwort, but very few 
istinct varieties have been recorded or 
have been cultivated. Most prominent 
among these is Asplenium marinum ramosum, a 
permanent and distinct variety, native of Devon 
and alsoof Dorsetshire, with rather wavy, usually 
branched or twin-shaped fronds of normal size. 
A. marinum subbipinnatum is found in the 
Channel Islands, and is equal in size to the 
typical species, but has the fronds much divided 
and deeply lobed, becoming sometimes quite 
bipinnate. In A. m. imbrioatum and A. m. cre- 
natum we have two forms of somewhat diminu¬ 
tive size, seldom exceeding 6 inches in height. 
In the former the pinnae are set so close together 
as to partly cover one another and to form a per¬ 
fect imbrication ; whereas the fronds of the latter 
have their pinnae deeply and evenly crenate 
round the edges. Although in its natural state 
the Sea Spleenwort appears to require but very 
little food for its maintenance, ana although in 
a cultivated state its young seedlings will fre¬ 
quently make their appearance, and if left un¬ 
disturbed will grow luxuriantly in places where 
scarcely a particle of soil is to be seen, it is more 
satisfactory to grow it in a compost of fibrous 
peat and sand. If good drainage is provided 
and the plants carefully watered they will do 
well. 

The green Spleenwort (Asplenium viride), 
so called on account of the peculiar green colour 
of all its partB, somewhat resembles A. Tricho- 
manes. Its green colour, more especially in the 
CMe of the stalks, is a most distinguishing cha¬ 
racter in a plant which, as regards size and habit, 
is similar to the species above named. It is 
distinct from A. marinum, however, by its tex¬ 
ture, which is very soft; whereas that of A. 
marinum is of a much stiffer nature, and by its 
habit, which is not so erect and more graceful 
than that of the Maiden-hair Spleenwort. Like 
that species, it is particularly fond of moist rocks 
and old walls, especially in cool districts, for 
although it has been gathered in Northumber¬ 
land ; on Mazebeck Scars, in Westmoreland ; at 
Gordale, Settle, near Halifax ; and at Black 
Bank, near Leeds, in Yorkshire, it has not been 
found in England further south than Derbyshire. 
The principal places where the green Spleenwort 
has been found in Ireland are on Turk Moun¬ 
tain, Killarney ; Ben Bulben, Sligo ; and near 
Lough Eske, on the Donegal Mountains. It has 
also been gathered on Cader Idris, Crib-y-Ddes- 
eil, and Snowdon in Wales ; and in Ross-shire, 
in Cawdor Woods, near Nairn; at the foot of 
Benmore, Sutherlandshire; and all over the 
Highlands. Fine masses of these species, with 
fronds upwards of 6 inches long, have also been 
gathered in Perthshire by Mr. B. S. Williams, 
but this is a size very unusual with that plant, 
whose fronds generally average about 4 inches 
in length. Its removal is usually attended with 
some difficulty, but when once it is established 
it succeeds very well under the treatment re¬ 
commended for the Maiden-hair Spleenwort. 
The green Spleenwort has, as far as I know, pro¬ 
duced no striking variation; the A. viride mul- 


tifidum, which is frequently found among plants 
of the typical form, and which has its fronds 
more or less forked at their apex, cannot be 
termed a permanent variety. S. 

THE CARDINAL-FLOWER (LOBELIA 
CARDIN ALIS). 

Twenty years ago this fine old Lobelia was 
common in gardens; now it is seldom seen. 
There were also several improved varieties with 
larger and higher coloured flowers. One especi¬ 
ally, L. cardinalis splendens, had flowers much 
deeper coloured and larger than the type. The 
foliage was also larger and deeper coloured. 
Another, named St. Clare, as far as I remember, 
was also a great improvement on the normal 
form. Surely some of our nurserymen and 
florists still hold the finer forms of the Cardinal- 
flower in bulk, and might gain a ready market 
by advertising it at reasonable rates per dozen, 
score, or hundred. Few revivals would give 
greater freshness and variety to our gardens 
than that of the Cardinal-flower. It is not only 
stately and striking in bed, group, or border, 
but also useful for cutting, not only in spikes, 
but as single blooms. The flowers last long in 
water, ana as the lower ones fade on the spike, 
the higher ones come out in succession for several 
days, or even weeks, when carefully attended to. 
Those who know this showy plant will readily 
admit how unique it is in form and brilliant in 
colour. Both these qualities give it a special 
value for dining-room decoration, as also for use 
in button-holes, or other bouquets, wreaths, 
&c. Cardinal blooms, in single file, or in rows 
of threes or fives, or groups of five at regular 
intervals on a base of the pure white Clematis 
Flammula, the latter resting on a margin of dark 
Coleus, Perilla, or brilliant Alternanthera, or 
Ireeine leaves, would equal or excel most of the 
combinations in use in our dining-rooms. One 
bloom or so in a button-hole of Tuberoses, 
Stophanotis, large Jasmine, or other white 
flower forms a telling and attractive contrast. 
The plant, on the whole, is easily grown, 
though in the olden times it was rather given 
to rust off in winter or early spring. This, no 
doubt, often arose from keeping the stock too 
dry in winter. The two species, fulgens and 
splendenB, with the improved splendens atro- 
sanguinea, are preferred by most growers to the 
type of all this herbaceous section cardinalis, 
as the flowers are much larger as well as the 
leaves. The stems are also of a darker colour, 
and the plants are sufficiently rich and striking 
to be worth growing for their fine foliage. 

Few plants pay better for liberal culture than 
the Cardinal-flower in all its varieties. It 
cannot be depended on to ripen seeds in the 
open, unless in the more favoured and sheltered 
places. When it does ripen seeds these should 
be sown as soon as ripe in pans or boxes of light, 
rich soil, and either potted off before winter or 
left intact in the seed-beds till the spring. They 
should be pushed forward in moderate heat, and 
finally planted out in deep, good soil, and in a 
sheltered, moist nook, if possible, towards the 
end of May. The plants may throw up a spike 
the first season ; they will certainly form a stool 
like herbaceous Phloxes, or plants of similar 
character, only the shoots are far more fleshy 
and strong. 

Only in the warmest places should these 
Lobelias be left out for the winter, and where 
this is done a foot of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse over 
them is a better frost-proof cap than coal-ashes, 
sawdust, or any other material. Whatever is 
used, it ought not to be removed till the middle 
or end of May, and on the removal of the 
covering a top-dressing of fresh soil should be 
given, or a little of the finest fibre left, as a 
top-dreeBing. But the safest mode of winter¬ 
ing the Cardinal-flower is to cut down, the 
flowering stems as soon as they have finished 
blooming, and lift the stools early in November 
at the latest, and either pot them separately in 
6-inch or 8-inch pots, or pack a dozen or so in a 
cutting-box. This mode is preferable to placing 
them in cold pits or frames or on the floors of 
cool houses for the winter for several reasons. 
For example, the plants placed in heat in . the 
early spring have one or more crops of cuttings 
obtained from them; the first crop, being ter¬ 
minal shoots, are the strongest and the best, 
and yield the most bloom next year. Then 
the stools may also be broken up into as many 
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shoots as roots can be obtained for. These 
potted singly and pushed on under genial con* 
aitions, will each become stools with several 
shoots before planting time. There is another 
advantage in beheading the Cardinal shoots 
early in the spring. Each eye under the cut 
breaks, and these young Bhoots form admirable 
as well as easily-rooted cuttings ; while if they 
are all left, the one shoot necessarily broadens 
into a stool with several shoots before the plant- 
ing-out season arrives. Plants thus treated are 
later than those not beheaded; but this simply 
gives a longer succession of Cardinal flowers, 
which no one who has once seen their beauty can 
object to. 

But all this cutting, carving, and dividing 
may be avoided if cultivators are content to in¬ 
crease their stocks of Cardinal-flowers by seed, 
or by leaving their stools to spread out and 
increase in bulk according to the laws of Nature. 
Those who adopt this latter course will be 
surprised to find how the stools Bpread out into 
wider and yet wider masses of beauty if care¬ 
fully lifted and stored in frost-proof quarters 
and planted out in rich, deep soil every year. 

In dry seasons the Cardinal-flower is wonder¬ 
fully improved by mulchings of manure and 
occasional delugings of manure or clear water. 
These add greatly to the stature of the spikes of 
bloom, and thus prolong the blooming season. 
The stimulus of pure water and liquid manure 
likewise causes side breaks from the base of the 
stems, or later ones from the stools that often 
carry the blooming season almost into the winter. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answssv on inserted to 
Gardening frse qfcharge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidanee. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Sdivos of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London, Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate pieoe of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plaoed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vation* permit, the correspondent* who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
tend those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


6607. — Musk for Bale.— Will someone kindly inform 
me how to proceed in order to have a quantity of pots of 
Musk ready for sale early next summer ?— Ptikis. 

6608. —Spent Hods as manure.—will someone 
kindly tell me if spent Hope are of any service m a manure 
lor Roeee and vegetables, and, if so, how they should be 
applied ?— Minerva. 

6609. —Management of Quicks and Briers.— 
Will some reader of Gardening kindly inform me how to 
successfully raise Quioks and Briers from their seeds, and 
how to prooeed in their after management?— Ploughman, 
Essex. 

6510.—Culture of Qloriosa super ba.—I have juet 
had a bulb of this plant given me, ana as 1 am ignorant of 
its requirements I should be glad of information ae to when 
it ehould be reootted, and in what way it should be treated 
afterwards ?-G. F. 

6611.— Planting the margin of a pond.— What 
oould I bow or plant, and when do eo, on the margin of 
a pond, 10 ae to give oover and induce wild fowl, &o., to 
frequent it, and perhaps breed T I have some tame ducks 
on the water now.— Stirlingshire. 

6512. —Building a summer-house.— I purpose 
making an octagonal summer-house for a tennis-lawn. 
Would someone kindly advise me ae to material, especially 
for the exterior, and what to roof it with (eo as to have a 
rustic appearance), Ao. ?— North Briton. 

6513. —Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.—I 
should be glad to know the names of six rsflexed, six 
incurved, and six Japanese Chrysanthemums whioh will 
bloom in the open in the early port of October (the flowers 
to be not less than 2} inches across.—P loughman, Essex. 

6614.—Culture of Mistletoe.—Will some reader of 
Gardening kindlv give me some particulars as to the culture 
of Mistletoe T How ehould the seeds be sown ? Will it 
grow beet on an Apple-tree, or will it succeed on any other 
fruit-tree ? Does it injuriously affect the tree it grows on ? 
—Mistletoe. 

6515.—011 stoves In a greenhouse or fernery. 
—Will someone kindly give me the result of any experience 
he may have had with oil stoves used in a greenhouse or 
fernery, and without an outlet-pipe for the burnt air ? Do 
the oil stoves, when in use, injure plants in any way if the 
ventilation is good, ss Is the case in my gr eenhouse!— J. 8., 
Liverpool. 


6516. —Killing weeds.—Will someone kindly tell me 
the quantity of water to use with 1 lb. of arsenio to make 
a solution for killing weeds?—S. B. G. 

6517. —A dying Bose shoot.—I have a Gloire de 
Dijon Rose-tree, with one shoot about 12 feet long. I have 
taken it out of a pot and put it into a bed In a greenhouse, 
and now the shoot is dying at the end. I have out it baok 
once, but the deoay keeps going down lower. What must 
I do to stop this ?—John Bbbbington. 

6618. —Plant for a staircase window.—I have a 
large fixed staircase window, 10 feet by 4 feet, facing south¬ 
west. Will someone kindly tell me of a good plant- 
climber or otherwise to grow on the window-sill Inside? 
The only means of giving air to the place in question is by 
opening the front door of the house.— Minbrva. 

6519. —Hedge of Yew and Privet.—! am desirous of 
having a mixed hedge of these plants all round my garden, 
whioh is in Kent, surrounded by pasture laud. I should 
feel muoh obliged by information ae to the best time of 
planting, the proportion of Privet to uee to Yew, the pre¬ 
paration of the soil, and the mode of planting?—H. 0., 
Tonbridge. 

6520. —Liming wooden fence posts.— Some time 
ago a correspondent in Gardening recommended placing 
wooden poets for fencing into lime before using, staMng 
they would not deoay In the ground if eo treated. Will 
anyone who has tried the plan kindly explain the proceee ? 
Are the poets laid in dry lime, or lime and water, and how 
long must they remain in the lime ?—F. E. B. 

6521. — Fruit-trees for walls.— I have in my garden 
one wall facing west, about 21 yards long, and another 
faoing south, about 14 yards long. The soil is rather 
olayey. What kinds of Apples and Pears would be suitable 
for training in such a position, sheltered from north and 
east, but open to the south and weet ? Would yellow Plums 
grow ? And If the soil is not suitable would be glad of 
advioe how to make it so. Locality, Dudley ?—W. W. 

6522. —Marechal Nlel Rose leaves shrivelling. 
—I bought a small greenhouse three months ago with a 
Marshal Niel Rose running aoroes the top. I removed it 
and all the leaves dropped off the Roee, but in about three 
weeks it broke into leaf again, and there are eeveral flower- 
buds on it dow, but all the leaves are shrivelling and falling 
off again, ao that it is almost bare of foliage, except the 
few buds. Will someone kindly tell me what to do to 
remedy it ? 1 may state that the root is outside the green¬ 
house, in a box 2 feet 6 inohee by 2 feet.— Beginner. 

6523. —Plants for out flowers.—I have a three- 
quarter span greenhouse, 16 feet by 1C feet, getting any 
aun there may be from sunrise to sunset, sheltered from the 
north, and heated by a saddle boiler and hot-water pipes; 
consequently, the house has both light and heat; the latter 
oan be kept above 50 dege. at all times. I should be muoh 
obliged for advioe ae to a judicious selection of plants that 
would give a gay show and supply out flowers for deoora- 
tion from November to April, also a handsome olimber, 
that would not be injured by strong eun, to act as a shads 
in summer — something after the Jaokmani section of 
Clematis—that oan l.e out down In winter ?—W. W. 

6621.— Dwarf Roses for a greenhouse. — Will 
someone kindly inform me of the names of 18 very good 
Roeee ? I want two or three shades of yellow, and ae many 
of red, and a few varieties of white. These I purpose grow¬ 
ing in a bed in my greenhouse, whioh ie made up ae follows: 
At the bottom 16 inohes of broken bricks, and on the top 
of that alternate layers of soil and manure to the depth of 
8 feet. The bed has now been made up twelve months. Is 
suah a bed suitable for Roses? The greenhouse is well 
ventilated, and ie fitted up with ample nesting apparatus. 
The kind of Rose-trees I want are dwarf—say 8 feet, and 
very good bloomers, both in quality and quantity.— Thomas 
Wood. 

6525. — Chrysanthemum flowers not filling 
up in the centre and showing too much eye. 
—Oan any of vour readers explain thia ? Lost year, whioh 
was hot and dry, and this year, the reverse—cold and wet- 
are the first yean I have had to complain of this fault. I 
have, for some time gone on propagating from the plants 
of my own raising, using the same description of soil, of 
oourte. Should wish for an opinion whether if I exchanged 
cuttings every two or three yean with someone whose soil 
and general conditions were different it would be an 
advantage, and the abeenoe of such change would aooount 
for the troubles I have had thia year and last from going 
on using my own ? Very likely it is a fault in my manage¬ 
ment, and so shall be glad to get a hint?— Muarukerhua. 

6526. - Blrd’s-foot Trefoil. &a, In the Shetland 
Isles.— I was muoh interested in reading the note in 
Gardening, Deoember 8th, page 584, by " H. M. M.,” on 
Bird'e-foot Trefoil ae grown in the Shetland isles. Though 
It ie now several years ainoe I saw the plant referred to at 
Gardie House, and whioh I was told was cultivated Trefoil, 
I have always been soeptioal about its being other than a 
greenhouse Cytisus, or Genista of some sort. Persons to 
whom I have spoken, and who have seen the plant, profess 
to be also doubtful, but the matter might he easily settled 
if, in the dowering season, " H. M. M.” could procure some 
of the blossoms from the owner and send them to Garden¬ 
ing to be oorreotly named. Does not the Trefoil have a 
reddiah-brown tinge on some of the flowers, and would not 
the perfume distinguish it from a Genista?— Lotus. 

6627.— Planting 1 fruit-trees.— I have a small field 
oloee to my house, 2} roods in extent. Aspeot: sloping 
ohiefly west and slightly south. We lie fairly high and 
oatoh some rare westerly gales here In Co. Down, Ireland, 
of whioh more anon. Soil: a “ stout ” loam ” resting on a 
strong red day. It is too narrow for cross ploughing or 
working advantageously with horses, so I have deter¬ 
mined to plant it as an orchard. I purpose draining it 
deeply, for although it is not wet, still a day like that ie 
bound to be improved by drainage. I shall plough it 
deeply now, and in spring sow Mangold, on plenty of good 
manure for the double purpose of enriching and cleaning 
it Next autumn I propose planting it I have some trees 
bought last year to make a start with, and shall lay in 
more this winter. I have some Lombardy Poplars and 
Willows ready to plant in the meadows at the foot of the 
field to break the fores of the westerly gales. What dis- 
tanoe should I plant my trees off one another ? I have a 
prejudice in favour of about fifteen feet. I intend to plant 
standards, ohiefly Apples.sowePlums,Damsons, and possibly 
Pears, but Ido notbelisve thedimatesuitable for standard 
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Pears. I will have to look after the pruning myself, as I 
keep no gardener, and would not have time to give proper 
attention to bueh or pyramid style. 1 have also an idea 
(not original, I confees) of taking out the eoll and clay to 
the depth of 2 feet by 6 feet wide, and paving the bottom 
with brick or stone, jointed with mortar, or a concrete 
bottom. This Is to keep the roots from ru nning down Into 
the cold clay and causing oanker. In future years a trenob 
carried round the rim of this bottom would effectually 
root-prune the trees. I would fill up the boles with good 
soil, enriched with manure, Ac., and plant the trees in the 
centre and not low. Ultimately I suppose it would be 
made a Grass orohard ; but I oould for a few yean take 
off surfaoe crops (with giving good dressings of manure, of 
whioh I have oommand). The expenee of paving the 
stations would not deter me, as I have plenty of material 
at hand, and oan do all the work myeelf, with a labourer or 
two, and the farm being my own no question of compen¬ 
sation stops the way. Will my plan do ?— Ultomia. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

6825. — Varieties of Trilllums. — Will someone 
kindly give me a little information about the different 
kinds of Trilllums? What kinds other than grandiflerum 
oan be grown in pots ?— Taurus. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

6528. —French Honeysuckle (Hedyearum corona- 
rium) (E. F. J.—Although this may, on some light soils, 
beoome a perennial, it would, in a general sense, be oorreot 
to o&U it a biennial. 

6529. — Grubs in a garden (B. Littlewood).—l am 
sorry to say the grubs were so dried up and entangled in 
the ootton-wool that 1 oould make nothing of them. Please 
eend some more in some damp Moss, or in a small bottle of 
some kind of spirit.—G. S. 8. 

6580.— Soil for Camellias (S. C. H .).—Good turfy 
loam and sand, with a little well-decomposed leaf-mould, 
will do well for young Camellias. Peat will also do, but 
loam and peat in about equal proportions would be the 
beet. Pot tolerably firm; keep in an airy and light 
situation. 

6531. —Raspberries blighted (Fruit Amateur).— 
How long have the Raspberries occupied the present site ? 
In similar circumstances we would transplant to new soil, 
if possible. If that oannot be done give a rather heavy 
dressing of lime and soot, mixed together, and fork it in 
lightly. When used fresh both these subetanoee are 
famous Insecticides, and they sweeten and greatly benefit 
the soil. 

6532. —Improving a croquet-lawn (Croquet).— 
Have all the weeds and Daisies removed from the lawn in 
Maroh, then top-dress with a rich light soil, half an lnoh 
thick. Apply to a good seed house, state the size of the 
lawn, and the nature of the soil, and position. On reoeipb 
of the order a renovating seed mixture will be sent, 
arranged in suitable quantities of Grasses and Clovers, 
whioh, if sown thiokly, will make a good lawn for croquet 
in the summer. 

6538.-Flowers of the Slipper Orchid lading 
(Novice). —I do not think you have done badly with your 
Slipper Orchid. You have had four blooms open unon 
your plant and do well, but you feel vexed that the fifth 
has failed you. This, and the sixth, 1 imagine, were not 
up sufficiently when you subjected the plant to a dry at¬ 
mosphere — that is to say, they were immature buds. 
These Cypripediums must not be allowed to get dry at 
any season.—M. B. 

6534.—Tomatoes and Roses in a greenhouse 
(Beginner).— Tomatoes oan be well grown in a greenhouse 
in summer, either planted out or in pot?. They should not, 
however, be mixed in with other things, but should be 
kept at one end of the house by themselves. Qloire de 
Dijon and MarSahal Niel Rosea are both excellent kind*, 
and should thrive well with oareful attention in a oold 
greenhouse. The particulars of their management are often 
referred to in Gardening. 

6685. — Culture of Oncldium tigrlnum (Busy 
Bee). —Oncidium tigrinum produoes an erect branching 
spike of yellow flowers, whioh yield a delicious odour 
rssembling that of Violets; it should be flowering now. 
Yon may please your fancy as to how you grow it; pot or 
basket culture answers for it, so that you may suit your 
oonvenienoe. Instructions for the management of this 
plant were given in Gardbning recently in notes on 
Oncidium Barker!, the old name of it.—M. B. 

6586. —Plants for a clayey bank (A. B. c.)-Plant 
creepers, such as Clematises, Periwinkles, and some of the 
ohoicer Ivies. A few of the hardy olimbing Roses would 
look well. Ootoneaeters, planted on or near the top of the 
bank, would hang over it and look well. A Pampas Grass 
and a hardy Fern or two, suoh as Oamunda regalls and 
Lastrea Filix-mas cristate, would be at home peeping up 
from amid the creepers. The Oamunda might be planted 
near the base of the bank, as it likes moisture. 

6587. —Heating a small lean-to greenhouse 
(Beginner.)— The best and cheapest way to heat your 
greenhouse will be to have a briok furnace, or an iron hot¬ 
air stove, fixed outside as desoribed in artioles on “ Heating 
Small Conservatories and Greenhouses,” in Gardening of 
August 26th, and suooeeding numbers. Oil will do if 
provided with suoh applianoes as desoribed also in the 
same artioles, and the size required will be a 3-inch double 
fiat wick burner with a two-quart oil reservoir.—J. G. 8. 

6538.—Orchids with other stove plants (Ada). 
—This lady writes thus: “ Will Orohids grow in a house 
in which, at present, I have Mar&ntas, Dracaenas, Ixcras, 
and Dipladenias ? If so, I would do away with these, and get 
some Orchids. Will ‘ Mr. Matt. Bramble 1 advise me?” No ; 
“ Matt.” will not advise you to do away with those beautiful 
plants. Why should you ? They have probably given you 
a great deal of pleasure, and they are held in equal esti¬ 
mation to the Orchids by “ Matt.” Moreover, there is not 
the slightest necessity to destroy them, beoause there is 
any amount of Orohids that will grow with them *, and if 
you ask the kinds that will so thrive you oan have tft 
answer from— Matt. Bramble. 
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S539.—Treatment of a Marechal Niel Rose 
(A. B. CJ.-For the mildew drees the Rose with some 
sulphide ol potassium (see advertisement columns). Keep 
the house oool now and onwards until the end of February, 
or early in March, then a few of the thlokest branches may 
be thinned out, and those of extreme length slightly 
shortened. As the season advanoes, after pruning give a 
little more warmth, but always avoid a high forcing heat. 
Many failures with this Rose under glass are clearly trace¬ 
able to that cause. 


6540.—Propagating Beech-trees (J. 0. W.).— 
These are raised from seeds, or "masts,” as they are 
generally oalled, which should be oolleoted in the autumn, 
when ripe. Keep them in a dry plaoe during the winter, 
and sow in light soil in an open border in Marob. If sown 
in the autumn mioe often devour a great maoy of the 
seeds. The choioe kinds of Beeoh are inoreased by graft¬ 
ing in Maroh or April on stocks of the common variety. 
The best soil for the Beeoh is a loamy one over ohalk, as the 
roots do not run deeply. 

0511. — Treatment of Cypripedium lnsigne 
(Derry).— If the plant is a large one, and in a very small 
pot, the best plan would be to divide it in early spring, 
using well-drained pots, and a compost consisting of equal 
parts of flbry peat and loam, with the addition of a small 
quantity 0 f chopped Sphagnum Moss, broken orooks, and 
sharp sand. Plants of this Orchid thrive best and flower 
best if allowed to remain undisturbed for some years, 
when they should have, during the season of aotive growth, 
a watering now and then with a little clear, weak manure- 
water. 

0542 —Watering exotic Perns overhead (Adian- 
tum).— The gold and silver Ferns (Oymnogrammas) should 
never be watered overhead, neither should Adiantum Far* 
leyense or A. macrophyllum. Many other Ferns with fine 
pinna are best not watered overhead. As a general rule, 
Ferns may in summer be dewed over with a fine syringe, 
and some of the kinds with thick, leathery leaves may be 
syringed with some force, to keep them olear of dust and 
insects. A moist atmosphere is necessary for Ferns under 
glass; but at this season of the year care must be taken 
that the moisture is not excessive. 

0548.—Orchids and Roses (W.).—i do not know 
how to advise you. You seem to want to make Orchids 
the scapegoats of your establishment. This they oan 
never be. What do you think oan become of your plants 
(Orchids) that live upon atmospherio moisture, when you 
tell me the house is kept dry from September to Deoem- 
ber? If you cannot make a speciality of them, leave them 
alone. There is any amount of beauty in the queen of 
flowers, the Rose ; my advice, therefore, is to oontinue to 
grow that lovely flower. I do not believe in Orchids 
thriving all the year round with Roses.—M. B. 

0544.—Temperature for Orchids (Tiny Tim).— 
This enquirer asks a very large question: " What tem¬ 
perature will suit the greatest number of Orchids?’ 
Well, a thoroughly correot answer to this would require 
some time to work out, but a very great number of very 
beautiful kinds will thrive in a temperature of from 
45degs. to 60 degs. in winter, and in summer the heat mutt 
be kept down with air and moisture to as near 60 degs. as 
possible. At this season (when ws get summer weather) 
no fire heat will be necessary, and at all seasons a nioe 
moisture must be maintained in the atmosphere ; but do 
not overoharge it in winter, and at this time of year do 
not syringe the plants, and never the flowers.—M. B. 

6545.— Orchids for a low and intermediate 
temperature ( G. B. S.).— Twelve amateurs' Orohids, 
whioh will thrive in a winter temperature of 45 degs., are : 
Odontogtossum Alexandra, O. Halil, O. grande, Onoi 
dium varioosum, O. maoranthum, Kjpidendrum vitellinum 
ms jus, Ada aurantiaoa, Mesospinidium vuloanicum, Pilu- 
mina nobilis, Lyoaste 8kinneri, Anguloa Clovesi, Cypri- 
pedlum lnslgne. For the house, kept at a temperature of 
65degs. to 60 degs. in winter, the following will suooeed : 
Cattleya Trianis, C. Mendeli, O Mosel®, O. Bowringeana, 
Leslie purpurat , L Perreni, Burlingtonia fragrans, Epi- 
dendrum prismatocarpum, Calanthe VeKchi, Mlltonia 
spectabilis, Ovmbidium Lowianum, and Zygopetalum 
Mackayi.—M B 

6546 — Grubs eating Primulas (Constant Reader). 
—The grubs you sent and the pieoes of Primulas were so 
crushed and beaten together with the wet earth as to be 
quite unreoogni-able ; but from what you say 1 have no 
doubt the grabs are those of the Blaok Vine weevil (Otio- 
rhynchus sulcatus). There are no means of destroying the 
grubs when onoe they have attaoked a plant but unpot¬ 
ting the plants and picking out the grubs. The weevils 
are very injurious to the foliage of various plants. They 
may be oaught in the plants they are atbaoking by spread¬ 
ing white cloths under the plants, and after dark ibrow. 
ing a bright light on them suddenly. This frightens the 
beetles and they fall to the ground ; if they do not the 

f ilaots should be shaken and searched. It is little use 
ooking for them in the daytime, as they hide themselves 
very ounningly.—O. S. S. 


6547.—Repotting a Slipper Orchid (Tryon.)— 
I suppose you do notbelong to the family of the admiral of 
the same name, but you have some of his spirit. Indeed, 
the longer I go about the more I am convinced that a mao 
osn do almost anything he likes, if he tries on, as you say. 
You have a beautiful window plant in an example of 
Cypripedium insigne, with eleven flowers; and as you 
have had it twelve months you are justly entitled to all 
the oredit. Now, you want to know about repotting it. 
I should not advise it; if the drainage is in good working 
order, do not disturb it. Later on in 1889—say about 
Maroh (or perhaps a little later, as you are growing it in 
a window) - carefully take out some of the old soil without 
injuring the roots, and All up the cavity with good peat 
fibre, a little turfy loam, and a small portion of sharp 
aand. What a curious thing it is that this Slipper Orchid 
is like our first mother, the first tempter ! It has been the 

S lant that many amateur growers of my acquaintance 
ave tried their ’prentice hand upon and succeeded.— 
M- B. 

8518.— Orchids to flower in winter (Little 
Betty ).—You say you want a dozen Orchids to flower 
with your stove plants in winter? Yes, you oan have 
them; but you must not confine yourself to twelve only, 
for sometimes, even with professional growers, every 
one does not flower annually, and you, as an amateur 
beginner, oouid not expect to beat th* professional, 
- bough I sometimes see’ It done • but tpe successful 
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amateur is then put into comparison with a careless 

{ >rofeseional. However, here are twelve winter-flower- 
ng kinds which will grow with your Marantae and 
Dracnnas, 4to.: Calanthe Veltohi, rioh rose oolour; 
Cattleya Percivaliana, rose and orimson ; C. Triann, ditto, 
but oolours differently arranged; Zygopetalum Maokayi, 
white, blue, green, and chocolate; Cypripedium villoeum. 
yellow and bronze ; Vanda trioolor, white and crimson ; 
Lalia anoeps, orimson and gol 1; Catasetum Bungerothi, 
ivory-white; Dendrobium Wardianum, white, orimson, and 
gold ; Lyoaste Skinneri, white and bright - magenta ; 
Tricboema suavis, white and purple; Ansellia africana, 
maroon and gold.—M. B. 

6549.-Cypripedium insigne and Epldendrum 
vitellinum majus (Disappointed).— What could you 
expeot when a Cypripedium flower overhangs the hot- 
water pipe but that it would have a yellow, witbery 
appearance ? These flowers are not salamanders. Through 
September your Slipper Orchid would have thrived best 
in a cold frame, far away from 'teaming hot-water pipes. 
Indeed, I saw some yesterday, December 17th, flowering 
beautifully in a oold frame ; these will now be removed 
into a oool house, and will last till the end of January at 
least—go thou and do likewise. I cannot understand your 
Epidendrum vitellinum majus; it is rather a stubborn 
plant to establish, but when established, kept cool, and 
always moist, it is one of the very best and most satisfac¬ 
tory. If the old bulbs are dead cut them awav with a sharp 
knife; if not, leave them until spring and then out through 
the rhizome and leave them in the pot; it may do what 
Orchid-growers oall break back. When you see any signs 
of a new growth coming, take a pteoe out and pot it, keep 
it in the same oool moist place, and you will have secured 
another plant, and so, if you have learned nothing else, you 
have learned how to propagate this Orohid. If, however, 
these bulbs are dead oareiully remove them at onoe; and, 
also, if you bruise any leaves cut out the bruised part at 
onoe, but the better plan is not to braise them.—M. B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we June to go 
to press tome time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
anewered in the jirst number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

An Amateur .—Keep the greenhouse at a temperature of 
45 degs. at. night, and from 50 degs. to 65 degs. in the day¬ 
time.- Lops. —Apply to a dealer in rabbits.- A. B. C. 

—We know of no book that would answer your require¬ 
ments so well as regularly reading Gardkniko. - F. E. B. 

—The mischief to the Cineraria leaves is caused by the grub 
of the Marguerite-Daisy-fly, and notes have appeared 

reoently on it in Gardkmkq. - Enquirer .—In both cases 

oonsult our advertising columns.- Chicken *.—Consult 

the advertising columns of Farm and Home, published at 
this offloe. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants. — Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers , and , if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits , or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists? flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsituio Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.- Geo. JNnrfer.—Shrubby Hare’s- 

ear (Bupleurum frutiooeum).- A. Moony. —Black-berried 

Heath (Empetrum nigrum) - J. Moore. — 1, Biota 

orientalis; 2, Cnpressue Lawsonlana var.; 3, Llboc*dros 
deourrens ; 4, Juniperus chinensis. —— De r ry. — Twin- 
flowered Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium insigne). 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

6319 —Breed of Bantams.—Mr. Smith’s 
Bantams are black-reds. These are the counter¬ 
parts of black-red Game, except in size. The 
neck, hackle, and saddle of the cock should be 
an orange-red, free from stripes ; the back, a rich 
red ; the shoulders and shoulder-coverts, red; 
the wing-butts, black ; the wing-bow, a rich 
red; the greater and lesser coverts, glossy 
black, and metallic reflections, forming a 
distinct bar; the primaries, black, except two 
lower feathers, the outer web of which is edged 
with bay. Secondaries : The part forming 
wing-bay, bay colour; remainder of feathers, 
forming wing-butt, black. Tail, black ; sickle 
feathers, lustrous black; tail-coverts, glossy 
green-black ; breast and under part of body and 
thighs, black ; legs, willow. In the hen the 
neck hackle should be golden, with narrow black 
stripes; the back and shoulder-coverts, wing- 
bow, shoulder, and coverts, a light partridge, 
free from red ; wing-primaries, black or dark- 
brown; secondaries, partridge; tail, black, 
except the two top feathers, which should be 
powdered with partridge ; breast, light-salmon, 
shading off to ashy-brown towards the thighs; 
thighs, pale-salmon.— Doulting. 

6317. — Fowls laying badly. — It 

is the rule for eggs to be p cares at this time 
of the year, and “Dr. M«tinV’ birds are 
not, therefore, an exceptional lot. As 34 of hia 


hens were hatched before the present }ear, I 
should say these must have been moulting, and 
eggs could not be expected from them for some 
weeks, for they always take a short rest after 
their plumage is renewed. The pullets were 
probably hatched too early, and have rested 
since their first batch of eggs was laid. I advise 
“Dr. Martin” to give his birds an occasional feed 
of meal in the morning seasoned with cayenne, and 
two or three times a-week mix some minced liver 
with the meal, allowing a piece about the size 
of a large nut for each bird. Then keep the 
fowls warmly housed at night and comfortable 
during the day, and eggs should soon come.— 
Doulting. 

- I should think there is no doubt that 

“Dr. Martin” will find his pullets will soon 
begin to lay. If it were possible, I should let 
them out of the run loose in the garden ; nothing 
seems to do them so much good as this, 
especially if they can get on to a piece of Grass, 
where they will find plenty of worms, and will 
not do much harm. I always find that my hens 
are a long time getting over their moulting. As 
a change of food a little Buckwheat is a good 
thing; but, after all, if hens are properly 
looked after, and well and regularly fed there 
only remains to wait patiently till they reward 
you for your care with an egg.—B. M. T. 

6371.— Fowls with scaly legs. —Scaly 
legs is a disease sometimes caused by a 
deficiency in the secretion of oily product; the 
skin thus dries up and splits into divisions 
somewhat resembling scales. In such cases as 
these the most effectual treatment is to rub the 
parts daily with equal parts of vaseline and zinc 
ointment, or in severe cases one ounce of 
sulphur, half an ounce of oxide of zino, one 
drachm of oil of tar, and two ounces of whale 
oil, mixed together and applied daily will be 
found serviceable. Sometimes the disease is due 
to parasitic influence, and sulphnr ointment will 
then effect a cure. The disease attacks Cochins 
oftener than other breeds, and it occasionally 
happens that it returns again after a care 1 ms 
been effected. It is then the wisest coarse to 
kill off the birds. I should scarcely lay the 
blame upon the gravelled yards ; at the same 
time, it would be better if a portion of the 
enclosure oouid be turfed.— Doulting. 

6370.— Minorca fowls. —If the birds have 
about the samo value in other respects I should 
certainly select the largest bird for stock pur¬ 
poses From “ X. B.’s ” description, the stronger 
cockerel appears to be the most valuable, and 
if “X. B.” can keep but oue breeding pen be 
should choose this one to mate with his hens. 
The small cockerel seems also a good one, and, 
if not related to the other birds or the pullets, 
it would be a good plan to lend him to some 
breeder for the next season, and mate him with 
the pullets whioh “X. B.” breeds next year, in 
the spring of 1890. In breeding animals of any 
kind the object of the breeder should be to 
select a mate specially good in points where his 
partner is deficient. Thos, “X. B.’s” large 
and stontly-built cockerel would be a suitable 
mate for small, fine-limbed hens, whilst the 
other would be better mated with hens which 
are somewhat coarse. It would, however, be a 
mistake to carry this theory to extremes, for no 
intelligent breeder would think of breeding from 
a bird or animal possessing several glaring 
faults, however good its partner might be. 
“ X. B.” should try to breed from cockerels and 
hens, or oocks and pullets ; not from immature 
parents on both sides.— Doulting. 


BEES. 

6560.— Management of bees.— Would “S. S. G., 
or some other bee-keeper, kindly answer the following: 
query ? I had a stock of bees given me in tbe summer. 
They were rather weak. I fed them up slowly, hoping to 
get them strong by winter. Mine is a wooden hive. I 
filled seven of the frames, some with old oombs and some 
with foundation half-way down, but in spite of my feeding 
they did not fill ont the frames. Some they built a little on, 
and on others none at all. In some other cases they drew 
out the foundation as far as it wan given them, and no 
farther. I left them unpacked till November, and when I 
looked at them they had tcaroely any of their food sealed 
over. The oells seemed full. 1 may say they kept breed¬ 
ing all the summer, and by the autumn were pretty 
strong l should like to know, first, why they did not 
finish building their oombs out; seoond, why they did not 
seal their food over? I may say they were slightly fed 
all the summer, when wet, and in tbe autumn, so, appa¬ 
rently, ihsv bad plenty of food. I put in a frame o4 oandy 
when I packed them, fs it lively l shall save them?— 
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PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 


FRUIT. for the time being is finished. Tbe plant, fairly yellow; bnt being acquainted with the 

- being biennial—that Is to sav, producee canes characteristics of the variety, I know that its 

CULTURE OF THE RASPBERRY. on ® ? ear ***** f pn ** *be nex *» the principal work season for use has not yet arrived, and the flavour 
~ c , , ‘ , the first season will be the formation of young will be better at the end of February thauitis 

Of all the fruits grown in onr gardens thete is shoots from dormant buds found at their base, now. My reason for choosing the co: don form of 

none perhaps more grateful, more wholesome, and whioh must be carefully preserved from tree for this Pear is because it is one of the 
or that oan be used in so many ways as the injury at the time of planting. Very strong earliest kinds to flower, and therefore liable to 

Raspberry, and yet its cultivation is by no ca . nes ma y 1,6 8 b° rtened back atonoe, but, other- have its blossoms injured by frost; but the form 

tnAAna M-feniSirA ** wise, like all herbaceous plants, the first year’s of tree I have selected will enable me to protect 

£ T J WeU “ 1 it growth always comes away strongest and best them without much trouble.-J. C. C. 

might be. In many gardens a patch of stools, when the knife is kept in the sh<£th until the _ 

the age of a grey-headed man, may he found, early part of the summer. If the season prove pr a vTTxrra mrrrr tuppo 

sharing, with a plentiful crop of Convolvulus, dp y* *** occasional watering will do good, and irLia.JNlJ.Nl* iJxtUIi-irvlSKa. 

the modest modicum of top-dressing given to keepin 8 the ground clear of weeds is imperative. 6093. — When the Great Pyramid was built 

them annually. In other., the plant i» really ®“ ly mthe.utnmnjJl weakeanw-abo the old people teem to have known how to set it 
__ii A j T v t .j stumps—must be cut out, and those, say, half a square, but we, possessed of the resources of 

Y en * ure *° jjy nof r ii * would dozen of the strongest, must be tied up loosely modem civilisation, do not appear to be agreed 

“If®®? - he ^ ltl y fttor to prevent wind and rain from injuring them, how to plant a bit of a tree. Trending 
y aid m * ke household When the leaves have fallen the number of these ground that does not need it would certainly 

_ n __ or y ‘ f p kitchen, no sooner w ithe first canes may be further reduced to four, which be a waste of time, and of steel, to say nothing 

P • Currante introduced thanthe should then be tied to the stakes with osiers or about money—bub that is not the question. 

W twine, shortened back to 4 feet, and well What is the ground that “does not need 

tha a^iii to tarte and puddings. In mulched, for the twofold purpose of feeding it?” Perhaps an earlier question is, “ What is 

• * jellies, for the crop of fruit and preventing the escape of trenching?” Doubtless, we do nob understand 

* h * deM . er * the sick room moisture. each other, like those did who commenced the 

invaluable, and what more FaWeries.-Whilst all other lists have been Tower of Babel. What I mean by trenching is 

^ a . 8pbe ry v^gar, growing prodigiously fat, that of Raspberries, moving the first spit forward and then “ loo^n- 

denvW toll to t z% 8e l f * ** “ "freshing to be able to say, has bSen com- in? ” tEe underlying spit, and leaving it under- 

fop mnifepf J he ..6 POwer °* fruit > paratively stationary. Of summer fruiters, one lying the next piece of surface soil, and so let 

tmvn nr i^JnFa ^v® 8 ne ? r a lar 8 e writer enumerates seventeen varieties, but Bun- the air into 20 inches of surface. I have heard 

cultivate* thn nLnh!* 1 . ne of raj 1 way, yard and Rivers confine themselves to half-a- of people putting the top spit at the bottom and 
“ftL Ty f e * teMlv « I y pro- down. Taken alphabetically, we have- the bottom at &e top; but they were divided 

t ji edl \he vi'lT tu r- ^ ANTWERP Rkd La fi“® fl*vo»red old variety, toto two cl«.«_people who were working Und 

h - yle !?’ h • aka, J both Bacmforth’s Skkdliko—Now, large, fine whioh would stand euch treatment, and other 


moving the first spit forward and then “ loosen- 


4 . 1,0 „i a ij u 1 ’ ru —a uuo-unvuureuow ysrwiy. mw imu bi«w»—poupio wuo were worainglana 

8.y ie ld, he makes both Baumforth’s Skedlino.-Now, large, fine which would stand such treatment, and other 

SmeS are ^ ^ fl " our ' Productive, and good for dessert people who were working other lLnd whioh 

be horTle iI^ lTlh 1 S Hn ^^ ils ’ l \ “UP , Carter’s Prolific— Lzrge, hardy, a great would not. “Mr. Groom ” says we should make 
Rosaceous friend but bearer; the finest and best for market or private * “ deep hole,” and set the tree in this hole; but 

“ 7 \ ^ ere are ' afterwards he says it is “ those (root*) that are 

mbrht be turned 8tarv J n .?». *J* at Fillbasket.— Large, an abundant bearer, and within reach of the action of the sun, and air, 

Tlilnt ^ aCC i 0Unt ver y 8°od. 8 and manure, that make trees prolific aid profit' 

tlfe exDeriment ^ . Fastolf.— Large, and strongly reoommended able or the reverse.” Most people will think 

in summe^nd hnU ? th f fc for market tha * pu * fcin 8 the roo *« “*<> a “ deep hole ” would 

avoided whilst deen sho,lld 1)6 Pbince of Wales.— Very fine flavour, excel- be one way of keeping them from some of these 

eafelv be J \ } 0&r P 9 J?*? lenfc {or any purpose, but produces few oanee. influences. Yet I believe a hole would be ser- 

manure. road^sci^iintrT° a! i ^ newer varieties. Lord Beaoonsfield-a viceable under «>me circumstances. Say the tree 


nenaivt and° so °it PJ e ^ a * l °n ma y appear ex- old one, from which it is a seedling. " 0. roots, and should surely be out of reach of the 

SSSro acres. riJJJL DOt «- “ landlords (?). But I cannot anyhow get myself to 

berry Brower’’.^nethod n f Josephine de MuUnes.— You do «ee howthow root, will stop in the hole when the 


for all °the cultivator hw “ 8 * m P le » Deoember 29th, is a correct representation but they were Fuchsias. “ Mr. Groom ” cannot 

the fork and ?h? R n^ v . t0 kee P M awa y the fruit, which, I may mention, is never mean to try to confine the roots of standard 

ride vounreani intt^ Nature will pro- above medium size ; but thJ tree is a wgular, if trees to a cubic yard-indeed, he says he does 
_i_ aYt r _® i The man who can not a prolific bearer. I Quite aorroe wTth vonr not: but whv he wants standard tm>As 5in W 


admitted that i. *7 v . 3 on wa118 * ®° convinced am I on this nand is how to grow fruit. Now oertain trees 

piu i,onlyfa\r^ planted .ix tree, of thU will grow two >ing»-fir.t, timber; Moon” 

be lifted and transferred tn th^r 8 canes may kind to be trained as double horizontal cordons fruit By curbing the natural tendeuoy to 
oe uicea and transierred to their newly prepared near to a wait Tf ths. p... a * i _ 


process than many other sorts of Pears ; con- the wild propensities we, firstly, keep the roots 
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within a foot of the Bnrface they oan soon be 
found and shortened, if the trees be making too 
muoh timber. At the same time it is sand that 
beats us, whether in England or Egypt. I am 
quite ready to admit the difficulty of dealing 
with sand, especially where it exists in bulk, 
and on a table-land—such, for example, as the 
very moderate ridge between the Cam and the 
Ouse, at Gamlingay, Potton, and Sandy ; but it 
so happens that astonishing quantities of pro¬ 
duce, including Onions, are raised there. This 
Onion cultivation may help the students in our 
present enquiry. The land is prepared in the 
autumn and winter. It is never by any chance 
moved when the drying influences of east winds 
are upon it, and it is the practice to use rotten 
manurein tolerably large quantities. Another fact 
is that something green is generally upon the land 
as the heat of summer increases; green things 
appear to absorb dew and rain, but at the same 
time they extract moisture from the soil. Grass 
appears to act well in absorbing and retaining 
moisture, but we see it bum up very quickly in 
hot weather where sand underlies its roots. 
Mustard does not burn up, but it extracts 
moisture from the soil and subsoil. I am still con¬ 
strained to think that the proper cultivation for 
the piece of ground about which this query arose 
is to destroy all the Grass, and to use the space 
between the bush-Cherries and bush-Apples 
with Gooseberries for seven years ; then to dig 
up the Gooseberries and plant Apple and Pear- 
stocks in their stead, and graft them there, 
leaving as many as are wanted in their original 
places, and extending the plantation with the 
surplus. I cannot close these remarks without 
giving the source of some of my information. 
In Loudon’s “Horticulturist,” p. 11, I read :— 
“ By loosening soil air is admitted amongst its 
particles and confined there, hence it becomes a 
non-conductor of heat, and is, consequently, 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer than if 
it were in one firm mass.” The subject could 
receive very much wider consideration in con¬ 
nection with the circulation of water over the 
face of creation, for which it would be profitable 
to consult Professor Tyndall’s book “ Forms of 
Water ” in clouds, rivers, ice, and glaciers ; also 
to study what Darwin has told us about earth¬ 
worms; and before finally deciding that 
trenching the land has hindered fruit cultivation 
it might be as well to enquire what its private 
ownershiphas had to do with it. I do not see 
how fruit is to be largely cultivated, except on 
land that has been “municipalised,” as well as 
loosened by trenching of some kind. 

C. Walkden. 

Pruning Peach and Nectarine-trees. 

—Peach-trees on open walls ought not to be 

E runed before the end of February or the 
# eginning of March, as by that time the winter 
is generally over, and if any damage has been 
done to the wood it can then be detected. But 
it is not advisable to defer pruning and nailing 
after the time above mentioned, because the 
flower-buds usually begin to swell about that 
time, and there is danger of their being rubbed 
off if the work is delayed. As regards pruning, 
muoh depends on the condition of the tree. If 
it did not receive proper treatment during the 
past growing season there will be a good deal 
of growth that must be cut out, because it is 
the practice with some inexperienced culti¬ 
vators to nail in all the summer shoots. 
When such has been the case the knife must I 
be used freely, so that when the shoots are | 
nailed in they are at least 5 inches apart. 
Always leave the strongest, cutting out the 
weakest and as many of the old shoots as can 
be spared. The general tendency is to leave 
too much growth on Peach and Nectarine trees. 
There cannot be a greater mistake, for if the 
branches are laid in too thickly at the winter 
pruning, there is no room left for the summer 
growth, and, then overorowding cannot be 
avoided. It is essential to preserve some of the 
strongest shoots made during the summer in 
order to furnish fruit-bearing wood for another 
year. If the growth is overcrowded it does not 
get well ripened, and so it is more liable to in¬ 
jury from frost than that which has been exposed 
to the influence of sun and air. The winter 
pruning is really not a difficult operation, but it 
is very important to bear in mind that it is 
better to out out old wood than too much of the 
young, and it is also better to leave the young 
shoots their whole length than to tfike off the 
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tops. It Is essential for each shoot to have a 
wood-bud at the point, and by leaving the young 
shoots their whole length the terminal bud is 
sure to be a wood-bud. It may be well to 
mention that when there are three buds, the 
shoot may safely be out baok to that point, 
if it is desirable to do so, for the purpose of 
securing more branches to fill up space.—C. 

Raising: new sorts of Apples.— It 
has been suggested that it is desirable to raise 
new sorts of Apples for late keeping. This 
seems to be quite unnecessary, because the 
raising of new sorts of Apples has already been 
overdone. The proper thing is to make a better 
use of the sorts we already possess. If anything 
should be done to popularise English Apples it 
should be to make them better known. Instead 
of growing a few trees of a sort, only such varie¬ 
ties should have a place that have a handsome 
appearance, good flavour, and will keep well. 
There ought to be no difficulty in discovering 
what late-keeping Apples there are. It is only 
for those who are interested in the cultivation 
of the fruit to offer substantial prizes at 
any agricultural show held in the months of 
April and May to bring out all the resources of 
the locality. I should like to see prizes offered in 
the following manner: 1, for the best three 
dishes of cooking Apples, distinct sorts, nine 
fruits of each. 2, For the best three dishes of 
dessert Apples, distinct sorts, nine fruits of 
each. 3, For the best five dishes of cooking 
Apples. 4, For the best seven dishes ditto. If 
there is no show at which such subjects could be 
brought forward, let every local country town 
have its exhibition on a market day, and I am 
satisfied that a good array of fruit would be 
forthcoming if notice of the show was given the 
previous autumn.—J. 

Raising: Vines from eyes.— Although 
the majority of gardeners do not start the eyes 
in bottom heat before the end of January, it is 
a good plan to get them potted and placed in a 
temperate pit soon after Christmas. None but 
clean and ripe wood should be selected, and 
pots also olean and not exceeding 3 inches in 
diameter will be quite large enough. Light 
turfy loam of a sandy nature answers best, and 
the firmer in reason it is pressed into the pots, 
the smaller the necessity for the baneful practice 
of early watering. When the eyes of each sort 
are made, from the centre of each pot already 
filled with soil scoop a hole the size of a Walnut, 
fill this with silver sand, and press the eye, bud 
upwards, firmly into it. Give a trifle of water 
to solidify the sand, and leave the eyes for 
three weeks to oallus. Where plenty of room 
and abed of fermenting material are at command, 
the best spring planting or potting oanes oan be 
manufactured upon the Galashiels system. Mr. 
Thomson, to whom the credit is due, places thin 
soda of light turf Grass-side downwards on the 
surfaoe of a warm, solid bed, and not too far from 
the light. These with a sharp knife he cuts 
lengthwise, then crosswise, to divide them into 
Bmall squares or oubes, inserts a bud in the centre 
of each, and leaves them alone until they com¬ 
mence growing. In due course the roots which 
start from the centre of each cube pass each 
other by, and form a network of fibres. This 
be does not mind, but allows to go on until a 
week or two divide the next operation from the 
date fixed for planting or potting. Then, with¬ 
out the smallest compunction, the carving-knife 
is again passed along every line, and all the 
marauding roots are severed. To young Vine- 
roots in their soft, fleshy state this mutilation 
makes no apparent difference—the Vines do not 
even flag, but set about forming ten devouring 
months for every one destroyed, and as soon as 
they get well to work, with tan fork or spade 
each Vine is moved bodily to its pot of warm 
soil or ridge of fermenting compost.—W. 

6447.—Apples and Pears in pots.— 

I have grown these in pots for many years, 
having only very recently discontinued their 
culture. The size of the pots would have to be 
determined by the Bize of the trees, but I usually 
potted up two-year-old trees, and, as a rule, pots 
9 inches to 11 inches diameter, inside measure, 
were used. The soil-decayed turfy loam, to 
which had been added a fourth part of decayed 
stable manure, a little mortar rubbish mixed 
with it, and sometimes pounded charcoal kept it 
open for the free passage of water. Ram the 
oompost in firmly. If the trees are placed 
under glass they require a light position and 


plenty of air. Summer pinching and pruning 
is necessary to get the trees into good form. A 
most excellent Apple for pot culture is Early 
Strawberry. I would add to it Cox’s Orange 
Pippin and Newtown Pippin. The best Pears 
would be Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne du 
Comice and Josephine de M alines.—J. D. EL 

6451.—Protecting: fruit-tree blos¬ 
soms. —The best material is netting made of a 
coarse cotton thread, or some other material. 
The mesh is not more than an eighth of an inch 
wide. When I was a lad in the garden, we 
used Haythorn’s hexagon garden netting, and 
I have never teen any better material. Failing 
this the ordinary netting used to protect the 
fruit from birds may be doubled ; but it ought 
not to be kept over the trees when it is not re¬ 
quired. A temporary wooden coping may also 
be put on the top of the wall when the trees are 
in blossom; this may project 9 inches. Posts 
should be placed in a slanting position against 
the wall at intervals of 12 feet. They need 
only be strong enough to keep the protecting 
material from beating against the trees, and 
should be inserted in the ground at the distance 
of 3 feet from the base of the wall; the top end 
should be immediately underneath the coping 
board. The netting, or whatever is the material 
used, should be bound round with strong 
webbing. One side should be nailed to the wall 
under the coping, and at the top of each wooden 
post a piece of strong twine should be fixed to 
tie up the shading when not in use. A 
oan roll it up or let it down in a couple of 
minutes, without any rollers or pulleys.— 
J. D. E. 

6527.— Planting: fruit-trees.— ‘ ‘ Ultonia ” 
writes so sensibly and well that I have no doubt 
he will succeed ; but I should think 15 feet was 
too near for Apples, though if a Plum or 
Damson-tree is introduced between each two 
Apples the distance would suffice. A good deal 
will depend upon the varieties of Apples planted, 
but the best orchard Apples will pay for mere 
than 15 feet. If Plums and Apples are planted 
alternately, ultimately the Apples might have 
all the space to themselves, and the trees so well 
cared for should have a long life.—E. H. 

6521.— Fruit-trees for walls.—It will be 
better either to take out the clay in a half¬ 
circle, 6 feet in diameter and 2 feet deep, and 
fill in with good soil; or else plant on the sur¬ 
face and provide good soil to plant in. In the 
latter case something is taken from the height 
of the wall, but the treeB will do well. Yellow 
or any other coloured Plums will succeed. Coe’s 
Golden Drop is the best late dessert Plum; 
yellow Magnum Bonum is a larger-fruited kind, 
and is excellent for cooking. Marie Louise, 
Pitmaston Duchess, Winter Nelis, and Berga- 
motte d’Esperen are good Pears. I do not 
think I should plant Apples on walls in that 
district, except it was Cox’s Orange Pippin.— 
E. H. _ 

6456.— Gardening: for profit.— If poultry 
have to be kept on a piece of ground 30 yards 
square, they would not pay for the trouble. I have 
tried poultry, keeping with a Grass ran, and the 
value of the eggs, taking one year with another, 
does not pay for the food they eat. On such a 
piece of ground vegetables and fruit might be 
grown, enough for a family, and any money 
that might be made would be by selling young 
plants of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Celery, Ac. 1 
knew a working man who had no family, and 
made money out of such a piece of ground. He 
sold plants to bis neighbours who aid not raise 
their own from seeds, and also made money from 
Radishes, Celery, early Cauliflowers, and 
Lettuces. His early spring Cabbages were 
always saleable. A few free bearing Apples, such 
as Lord Suffield, Cox’s Pomona and Orange Pip¬ 
pin might be planted, but good cultivation 
would be essential to sucoess.— J. D. E. 

6413. — Oyster-shells as manure. — Successful 
Chrysanthemum growers pound oyster-shells and mix tbs 
material with the potting soil for Chrysanthemums. It is 
excellent for this purpose, as I can testify from personal 
experience. I have used bushels of it. Calcined 
would not be muoh different from lime. I never used 
burned shells, and do not know what effect they would 
have.—J. D. E. 

6407.—A small greenhouse.—Build a stove and 
arrange the flue-pipes as directed in, and consult articles 
on “Heating Small Conservatories and Greenhouses," 
commencing in the 25th August number of GAKhsmsro. 
The best glaas will be the British sheet, Si os. to the foot. 
—J.O.8. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

OPIUM POPPIES. 

Of all annual plants, perhaps the varieties of 
Papaver somniferum stand foremost in decora¬ 
tive value. They possess a stately grace and 
a rich variety of both gorgeous and quiet 
beauty ; variety both in form—from the singles 



Opium Poppies (Papaver somniferum). Eograved 
from a photograph. 


with four broad petals to the fullest doubles— 
and in colour, from the palest milk-white to the 
deepest purple, approaching black. It is well 
worth the trouble to observe and mark for seed 
every year the very best flowers, looking at 
them not only close, but also at a little distance ; 
for plants so large have distinct landscape 
value in a garden. It will be observed that of 
the doubles the most really beautiful are those 
that retain the broad guard petals, and whote 
inner petals have a certain breadth, and arc not 
too closely packed together. These form some 
of the largest flowers, and in the strongly 
coloured ones this loose arrangement of the inner 
petals, which are more or less curled and 
twisted, seems to allow of the greatest possible 
play of light and shade, and to invite and dis¬ 
play the utmost brilliancy of colouring that sun 
and flower can combine to show. These freely- 
shaped, broad-petalled flowers are always more 
graceful and beautiful than the very tight 
doubles, which are often mere masses of little 
straps, stiff and ugly in all stages, and especially 
when just bursting into bloom. The large Poppy 
head of chemists’ shops produces fine, single 
white flowers, well worth growing. There are 
half-double whites of great beauty, of semi- 
spherical shape, with large guard petals and 
half-transparent bluish-white colour, and grand 
whole doubles, with broad dimensions, of thicker 
texture and of a warm cream colour; then the 
most delicate pink, passing to rose colours, 
scarlets, dark-reds, and purples. A space set 
apart for Poppy culture and a little care in 
grouping the colours would ensure a noble flower 
picture. In many gardens there are many out- 
of-the-way spaces where a good breadth might 
be grown, and where the gorgeous picture might 
be come upon as a surprise. To have Poppies 
in their full strength thsy should be autumn- 
sown. They are strong feeders, and will well 
repay liberal treatment. J. 


Market Pansies.— One of the greatest 
gains to the market Pansy grower would be 
found in a white Pansy having the excellent con¬ 
stitution and early bloQini*g propertieSjof Blue 
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King. This one is without exception grown 
more than any Pansy in the trade. Throughout 
West Middlesex it is to be found in tens of 
thousands, cottagers largely growing it in 
preference to any other, not only because it 
does so well and blooms so early, but also be¬ 
cause it has in the trade such an excellent 
reputation. So far as I can learn, the most 
favoured white Pansy is Dickson’s Queen, a very 
good compact grower, but too late in blooming 
to make it a companion for Blue King. Some 
of the white tufted Pansies have been grown in 
the trade gardens, but they seem to lack those 
enduring qualities which mark not only the 
kinds above named, but also the old Cliveden 
Purple. It would seem as if so much cross¬ 
breeding with tufted Pansies to obtain quality 
of flowers had led to weakness of constitution. 
Just what results in the case of these best tufted 
Pansies follows also with the finer forms of 
Pansies, such splendid yellows as New Guinea 
and George Rudd proving doubtful doers, 
especially when they are tried to be grown in 
great quantities. The choice whites which have 
been raised in the north, and have there such a 
good reputation, can hardly be kept alive in the 
south, a hot, dry summer generally killing them 
wholesale. Whilst the once popular spring 
bedding in private gardens seems on the wane, 
there is still a large call for Pansies at low 
prices, and these will pay to grow only when 
.they are hardy, free growing kinds that bloom 
early.—D. 

6463.—White flowers for a grave.— 

There are many plants and bulbs that would 
suit your requirements ; but they all require 
a little attention. For spring flowers you 
could plant a border of Scilla campanulata 
alba or a good double Daisy The Bride, and, in 
groups, the following : Anemone stellata, the 
old white Lily (Lilium candidum), Anthericum 
liliastrum major, Campanula persicifolia alba, 
Leucojum vernum, Galanthus Elwesi, Phlox 
Nelsoui, Narcissus (the double white border 
variety), (Enothera taraxacifolia, Triteleia uni 
flora, Viola pedata alba, and Saxifraga Fortunei. 
These will supply flowers until June, and for 
autumn decoration you can have Colchicum 
autumnale album, Lilium speciosum album, 
Krretzeri, Campanula pyramidalis alba, and a 
good white Chrysanthemum. I cannot recom¬ 
mend you to plant all the above ; I merely give 
them as they are suitable plants for the purpose. 
—Taurus. 

-There is nothing better than white Asters 

(dwarf Chrysanthemums) for the early autumn 
months, and those may be associated with white 
Verbenas, which often remain in bloom until 
very late. Then come dwarf-habited Chrysan¬ 
themums, such as Nanum and La Vierge. Then 
you can have Christmas Roses, followed by 
Snowdrops, white Crocus, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
&c., through the spring. The white Arabia is 
also useful at this season, and white Primroses, 
both single and double, are very pretty and 
suitable.—B. C. R. 

6467. — Draining a tennis-lawn.— At 
the top end the drains you lay down ought to 
run direct into the main drain. Lower down it 
will be quite safe to drain into the burnt ballast. 
In every case of draining a lawn or tennis- 
ground the drains should be 2 feet below the 
surface or the Grass above them will get brown 
in dry weather in the summer. How many 
drains will be required depends entirely upon 
the character of the soil. If it retains much 
moisture they ought not to be more than 15 feet 
apart, increasing the distance where the land is 
of a lighter nature.—J. C. C. 

6454.—Herbaceous Pseonies and Iris. 
—I cannot say anything about Paeonies, but I 
can recommend the following kinds of Iris : 
The Spanish Iris (Iris Xiphion).—Plant in sandy 
loam, warm, dry situation, and such varieties as 
Snowball, Jupiter, Satisfaisente. The English 
Iris (Iris xiphioides).—Same treatment as I. 
Xiphion; try Grand Celeste, Pharaon, La 
Superbe, or Clio. The Flag Iris (Iris ger- 
manica).—These you had better plant beginning 
of March in light soil, with plenty of decayed 
vegetation for them to feed on. The showiest 
are Othello, Pi umeri, Judith, Bridesmaid, Celeste, 
Madame Chereau. The Golden Iris (Iris aurea). 
—This Iris is very rarely grown in gardens, 
although it is one of the most beautiful. Plant 
among shrubs in sandy loam and peat. It 
grows 4 feet high, and has very large foliage. 


Plant at the same time as germanioa. I shall be 
pleased to recommend other Irises ; but as it is 
too late to plant for next year, I have been 
obliged to leave out all the winter flowering and 
dwarf kinds. As for time of flowering, I. aurea 
will flower June, I. germanica about a week 
later, I. Xiphion next, about beginning of July, 
and I. xiphioides soon after. Of course, as the 
two laBt named are not so hardy as germanica, 
you had better plant about 4 inches deep, and 
in mild weather—that is, any weather that is 
not frosty. I Bhall be pleased to give you 
further information on the subject should there 
be anything you do net understand.— Taurus. 


HOW TO GROW FRENCH MARIGOLDS 
FOR EXHIBITION. 

Among annual florists’ flowers that are favourites 
for competition few, if any, are more extensively 
grown than the French Marigold. At our big 
shows in the north it is no uncommon occurrence 
to see from 20 to 30 stands staged in one class, 
which is strong evidence of their popularity. 
There is nothing particularly difficult about the 
growing of them, yet a few hints on the subject 
will, I have no doubt, be helpful to some of the 
readers of Gardening. It seems to be the 
universal practice to award prizes to striped 
flowers only, a good specimen of which is here 
illustrated. No doubt these are the prettiest 
with their yellow ground and dark chocolate 
stripes, yet I think it would be an improvement 
in the right direction were societies to offer 
prizes for, say, “ 12 blooms French Marigolds, 
6 stripes and 6 seifs.” The seifs would contrast 
beautifully with the stripes and lend variety to 
the show. The first thing is to make sure of 
securing seed of a good strain ; what is generally 
known as the tall Scotch variety produces the 
largest and most distinctly striped blooms. 
Where there is no convenience for raising them 
from seed, plants can be bought at planting out 
time. The seed may be sown any time during 
April in a hotbed, frame, or greenhouse ; they are 
much the better if bottom heat is given to ger 
minate them. When large enougn, transplant 
about 2 inches apart each way in ordinary potting 
soil. About 50 per cent, usually come single, 
even though the seed be saved exclusively from 
double flowers. This is a great drawback in 
most cases, as few' growers care for the singles. 
The remaining 50 per cent, will produce a good 
many seifs, both yellow and dark, beautiful in 
themselves, no doubt, but not welcomed by the 
amateur competitor, who generally has little 
room to spare for anything but the choicest of 
everything. The best way out of the diffi¬ 
culty is by sowing a little earlier and keeping 
them in the frame till they show bloom, 
when the colours wanted can be selected 
and planted out as soon as all danger of 
frost is over, say from the middle of May till the 
beginning of June, the exact time being regu¬ 
lated by the season and locality. Plant them 
IS inches apart each way on soil that has been 



A good flower of the Striped French Marigold. 


only moderately manured. If the soil is too 
rich it is apt to make them run into dark seifs, 
whereas if the soil is poor it has an opposite ten¬ 
dency. Snails delight to make their breakfast 
off them when newly planted, so guard against 
their attacks. The French Marigold is not like 
most other flowers; thf bloomB do not grow 
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smaller by degrees as the plant increases in 
fruitfulness, bat they oontinae to bloom without 
intermission from June till frost sets in, main* 
taining their size and markings, more or less, 
all season. Nevertheless, when wanted for oom- 
petition it is advisable to cut away the old 
blooms as they fade. They are most susceptible 
to all atmospheric changes; daring a time of 
settled dry weather every bloom may be coming 
striped to perfection, but if a threatened change 
should come, with increased humidity in the 
air, the centre petals will run dark, even though 
rain does not fall. I have also seen them during 
continued wet weather produce striped flowers 
regularly, and on the approach of ary weather 
they would again run dark in the centre for two 
or three days. It may therefore be inferred 
from this what effect artificial watering will have 
on the blooms. Should they be striping well to 
within three or four days of the show and rain 
threatening, put a sash over them, it will help 
considerably to keep them from running. One 
point worth knowing is : cut your bloom at least 
24 hours before the show and put in water ; the 
petals which grow after cutting do not fully ex¬ 
pand, but just fill up the centre nicely, forming 
a perfect flower. The tubes in the stand for 
showing them should be about 3| inches apart, 
and the blooms are much improved with paper 
"collars” under them about 2£ inches in 
diameter. It is also important that they should 
lie naturally on the stand; I have seen good 
blooms completely spoiled by being flattened 
like a pancake, in the mistaken notion that 
breadth is to be preferred to depth. 

Rothesay . M. Cuthbebtson. 


6464 —Improving" turf on a lawn.— 
The remedy you propose to adopt of taking up 
the turf ana placing a layer of road scrapings on 
the surface soil would no doubt be the most 
expeditious way of improving the turf; but if 
there is a large space to go over it would in¬ 
volve a good deal of labour. It is quite prac¬ 
ticable to restore the Grass by rich surface- 
dressings, and I should advise you to adopt that 
plan, especially if you can mix with the 
scrapings an equal quantity of rotten manure, 
and spread the mixture on the surface thick 
enough to hide nearly all the Grass. If a layer 
of the mixture is put on now it will be suffi¬ 
ciently wasted by the middle of February to 
allow of another dressing being given. The 
second application will have found its way down 
about the roots of the Grass by the time it 
begins to grow in the spring, when the lawn 
should be well rolled on a dry day. I have 
great faith in top-dressing lawns where the soil 
is poor and the Grass thin, because I have 
restored many bare spaces on lawns to a 
luxuriant condition by the plan I advocate.— 
J. C. C. 

6433. — Chicken-manure and clnder-aehee.— 
The mixture of chicken-manure and oinder-aahes would be 
an excellent material to die into the flower beds. There Is 
not much in the ashes, perhaps, except that they serve to 
keep the soil open, and are more valuable to dress heavy 
than light soils. The ohioken-manure is very rich, much 
more so than any farmyard-manure.—J. D. E. 

0511.—Planting the margin of a pond.— There 
Is no plant better suited for the purpose of forming oover 
round a pond than the Pampas Grass. If you vnsh for 
variety you might easily secure plants of the common 
Meadow Sweet (Spirna Ulmaria), which grows wild by 
most streams of water that are not muoh shaded.—J. C. 0. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from January 
5th to January 12 th. 

The Christmas Roses are blooming famously, both in the 
borders and also in pots in the oonservatory. I have 
covered the largest olumps in the open air with handllghts 
to keep the blossoms dean, as I want the flowers for cut¬ 
ting, being valuable at this season. Helleborus niger 
maximus is, I think, the best of the niger type ; it flowers 
before and after the old species from whloh it sprang, and 
the blossoms are larger. They do best in rather strong 
soil; as a rule, the plants make larger leaves in such 
heavy soil, and the blossoms always bear some prc portion 
to the foliage. They are easily propagated by division of 
the roots in Maroh, but, unless for the purpose of Increas¬ 
ing stock, the less they are disturbed the better. I have a 
number of large old olumps which have been grown in pots 
for years; or, rather, they have been potted up every 
autumn, and planted out again in the spring. There is no 
disturbance of the roots, and this treatment seems to suit, 
at least, they always flower well. Moved a number of pot 
Roses to forolng-house. They have been prepared for this 
work, and are well established in pots. They consist 
chiefly of strong, vigorous growers, inoluding a few of the 
best Teas. Moved a lot of stook plants of Verbenas and 
other soft-wooded bedding plants, from which cuttings 
will be required byand-bye, from the cool house in which 
they have hitherto been to a warm one to induce new 
growth to break out to make cuttings when required. 
This warming up makes their striking a matter of oertainty. 
A few stook plants of Fuchsias also have been brought 
forward for a like purpose, ss I like young plants for 
summer decoration better than old ones, and the earlier 
young shoota oan be bad to make cuttings the better. 
Potted a number of reoently purchased bulbs of Lillum 
auratum for late blooming in the oonservatory. They 
will be kept in a cool Peach-house at present. Cut ana 
bottled the Grapes from the late vinery ; they will keep as 
well in the room as in the vinery now, and it gives an 
opportunity to get the Vines pruned, and the house cleaned 
and put in order. Afterwards the house wilt be used as a 
receptacle for bedding plants, of which, though we have 
' reduoed our beds, we still require a large number. Took 
advantage of a spell of frosty weather to wheel manure on 
vaoant plots In kitohen garden, and afterwards to look 
over the shrubberies ana out out any dead branches. 
Mads a rather large opening in one spot for inserting a 
group of Cedar of Lebanon by-and-bye. The ground was 
trenched over, and all roots taken out. In the future, 
when the Cedars require more room, the whole of the 
shrubs in their front will be oleared away, and the ground 
turfed cloee up to them, bringing them more distinctly 
into view. Sowed a packet of the spotted Mimulus. They 
will be pricked off when large enough, and be planted out 
in a cool, shady situation in the open air to flower, though 
a few pots look pretty in the greenhouse in early spring. 
Prepared Bean and Pea-stioks, so as to have them ready 
for use when required ; the small sprays from the tops will 
be converted into pegs in wet weather for layering Carna¬ 
tions, and pegging down plants in the flower garden. It 
would be imposaible to find time to make all we require 
unless It was done in winter. Made a small sowing of 
Sweet Basil in a pot in the forolng-house to raise a few 

P lants for early use. Planted a frame with Ash top 
otatoes, and filled another with Asparagus roots. Our 
Mushroom-house is a sort of omnium gatherum now, for, 
besides Mushrooms, there is a good supply of Seakale, 
Rhubarb, and Ohioorv, and various plants In pots, such as 
Lily of the Valley, Solomon's Seal, and a number of Persian 
Lilaos in it. They are only plaoed here to reoeive the first 
push into growth. I have, as an experiment, started pot Vines 
m the Mushroom-house, and thev did very well; until the 
buds burst they do not require light. Potted a number of 
roots of Sorrel, Fennel, and Borage. Sponged plants in the 
stove, so as to eradicate that pest among stove plants— 
mealy-bug—if possible Pruned and trained trees In Fig- 
house ; washing paint and glass, and making all ready for 
a start; Trained specimen hard-wooded plants. Washed 
pots and stages in greenhouses. 


Stove. 

Lily Of the Valley.— There used to be muoh more 
uncertainty attending the forcing of this sweet soented 
favourite In times past when home grown root* alone 
had mostly to be depended on, and whloh, with the indif¬ 
ferent treatment they reoeived previous to their being 
forced, often produced many more leaves than flowers. 
For blooming between now and the middle of February, I 
should advise the best selected German orowns, for, though 
they ooet more than the Dutoh clumps, they will be found 
the oheapeet. Amateurs who have a striking pit that can 
be kept at a high temperature oan have the plants in flower 
in three or four weeks after starting them, provided thev 
have enough heat at oommand ; 90 degs. or 100 degs. u 
not too muoh if the pit is near enough to the roof of the 
house in which it is situated, aaunder high pressure forcing 
of this kind the plants must have plenty of light, or the 
flowers and leaves will be drawn and weak. The pots 
should be plunged in the striking pit, and have about an 
inoh of Coooa-nut-fibre, or other like material, put over 
them. It is of the first importance that they are oovered 
in this manner, as if started with the crowns exposed to 
the light they often refuse to move. As the crowns push 
through the covering matter they gradually get exposed to 
the light, and are not affected by being brought suddenly 
under its influence in the way that happens when the 
plants are plunged In a dark place and then suddenly 
removed to the fight. One of the chief essentials to insure 
sucoess when this Lily is subjected to early forcing is to 
keep the roots deluged with water. In this the plant dlffere 
from all others; the soil should be soaked every day so as 
to keep it continually saturated; by this means a sufficient 
quantity of leaves proportionate to the flowers may be 
depended upon, whereas U no more water is applied than 
used to be considered necessary, flowers, without leaves, 
will generally be the result of early forcing. Where there 
is not the means of keeping the roots so warm as above In. 
dioated, it will naturally take longer to get the flowers In, 
but, in other respects, the course advised may be followed. 

Tan.—Those amateurs who cultivate plants that require 
continuous artificial heat will find it to their advantage to 
have a pit in the stove large enough to bold a good body of 


tan. For, independent of the genial atmosphere whloh this 
material when fermenting throws off, and whioh is greatly 
conducive to tbe healthy growth of plants of all kinds, it 
effects a saving in the matter of fuel that more than covers 
the coit. The pit in question may be composed of 44 inch 
walls, whloh will be strong enough if two or three of the 
top courses are set in oement. The width will necessarily 
be determined by the size and form of the house; from 
3 feet to 0 feet will answer. In a pit of this description 
fresh tan will keep up a heat of from 80 degs. to 100 degs. 
for ten or twelve weeks. Iu the night time, especially 
when the temperature from Are heat often goes down from 
15 degs. to 20 degs. below that of the fermenting bed. the 
latter gives a marked assistance to the fire. In addition 
to this the bed will do excellent servioe in oattlng striking. 

I should not advise the plants being plunged in the tan in 
the way that used to be considered necessary for stove 
species collectively. 8uoh things as Eucharis amazonica, 
and other stove plants that are wanted In flower may 
be plunged, but the generality of stove kinds will be 
better without it, unless tbe heating apparatus is not 
sufficient to keep the temperature high enough to main¬ 
tain the plants In a healthy oondition, in whioh oaee 
the bottom heat will often save them. But when the 
pots are plunged, it is requisite to be very oareful that the 
heat does not rise so as to injure the roots. When the 
material is above 85 degs. the pots should not be plunged 
to more than half tbetr depth and must not have the tan 
pressed olose about them. Beyond the use described of a 
pit, it answers in plaoe of a stage whereon to stand the 
plants, and is muoh better looking and more durable than 
any arrangement of wood that oan be devised for the 
purpose. The present is the best time for getting in new 
tan ; it should be obtained whilst quite fresh from the vats, 
as if it lays together for any time after it ferments, and 
contains correspondingly less heat. 

Azaleas.—Plants of Azaleas, more pr las in number 
according to their size, should now be put into beat so ae 
to bring them into flower. If fair sized specimens are at 
hand it will be better to start two at a time, allowing aa 
Interval of three or four weeks before more are put in. By 
this means the supply may be kept up until spring, where- 
as if more are forced than necessary to prodUoe tbe quantity 
of flowers that is required the stook will be likely to run 
short. A temperature of about 66 degs. in the night is 
better than subjecting the plants to more heat, as whan 
not hurried the flowers come with more substance in them. 
With a like objeot stand the plants where they will get all 
the light that is available, and do not use the syringe too 
freely; if they are damped overhead once a-day it is 
enough. The atmosphere must not be more charged with 
moisture than necessary to keep it in a healthy growing 
oondition. Needless to say in selecting the plants that 
are to flower first those should be ohoeen that are naturally 
early bloomers, or that bear forcing well, snob as the (fid 
white, and Fielder's white. The latter Is muoh like tbs 
original kind In the form and oolour of the flowers, but it 
is a stronger grower, and when well managed makes much 
longer shoots, owing to whloh more wood cm be cut with 
the flowers, an advantage that is apparent when they oome 
to be arranged in vases, speolmen glasses, and other things 
of a like character. See that the plants are quite free from 
their greatest enemy, thrips, before putting them in heat, 
as if even a very few of the inseots are prestnt they wiU 
increase apaoe in the warmth, and will be found trouble¬ 
some to keep down later on. It is a good plan to dip in 
or syringe tbs plants with strong Tobacco- water before 
starting them, even if no living inseots are discovered, for 
if they have been at all affected last year there will be eggs 
deposited on the leaves that will soon oome to life in heat; 
thee the Tobacoo-water will kill if It is allowed to dnr on 
the plants in plaoe of being syringed off with clean 
water, as sometimes practised, and whioh is quite unneces¬ 
sary, aa it .will neither injure the leaves nor the buds. 

Greenhouse. 

Myrtles.—The prinolpal use of these old fashioned 
plants is to provide green material for bouquets, and other 
floral arrangement*. Yet, tbe flowers whioh Myrtles 
themselves afford when the plants are well managed are 
worth taking Into consideration, os when the growth has 
been properly matured by expoeing the plants for a suffi¬ 
cient length of time in the open air during the latter pari 
of summer, the preoedlng season's shoots will bloom from 
the base of almost every leaf. Medium sized examples are 
the moet useful. Where a sufficient stook is grown one or 
two plants should be put in a little warmth at intervals of 
three or four weeks during the winter. By this means a 
succession of flowers may be depended on. The best sorts 
to grow are the double flowered variety of M. communis, 
ana tbe small growing Jenny Relchenbach. This last has 
very small leaves: the shoots oan be used in button-holes 
ana sprays, where larger foliage might be objectionable. 

Hebecllniums. — When these plants have been 
kept as cool as they would bear through the autumn their 
flowering will have been retarded, and If they aw now pal 
in a little warmth they will bloom freely for some time. 
Stand them where they will have all the light poeaible, by 
whloh means the flowers will have more substance in them 
and be enabled to last longer when used in a out state. 

Tbouas Baums. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Lawns where the Grasses are weak and thin may be top- 
dressed with rioh compost any time during this month, and 
if necessary, sow a few fine Grass seeds in Maroh, though 
very often the top-dreseing alone will suffice to strengthen 
the roots of the Gram, and Induce the plants to fill up. 
Mossy lawns should be well scarified with an iron rake 
before the top-dressing is applied. A little Moss may not 
be objectionable; it gives a softness, or springiness, if I 
may ao term it, whioh is pleasant to walk upon, especially 
under the shade of trees, where the Grass grows weakly. 
Damp situations may be easily made dry by cutting a drain 
through tbe damp spot, 2 feet deep. When Box edgings 
get patoby they should be replanted; this work may be 
done now in open weather; it oan scarcely be planted too 
firmly. Though Box is generally used for edgings in 
gardens It requires a good deal of labour—I was going to 
say skilled labour—and It is not every man that oan dig a 
piece of land who oan make good work in laying a Box 
edging. In many Instanoee turf might be substitute d for 
Box in tbe grounds Mid about the shrubbery, though tpif 
is somewhat expensive to keep. Under or near trees Ivy 
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makes the best edging, and the wider the margin the better 
It will look. Ola shrubberies may be grubbed up and 
improved, or sown down with Grass seeds. There are 
acres of useless, untidy shrubberies in many places that 
would look better in Grass, and there are other places, 
where the shrubs are required for a blind, that might have 
openings made in them, and the soil improved for a choice 
Bpecimen tree or shrub, that will make a special feature in 
the future. This is a good season for extending the rock 
and Fern gardens. They are always interesting features. 


Fruit Garden. 

In planting fruit-trees on inferior soil I should prefer to 
plant nearly on the surface, and raise the soil round them, 
taking care, however, not to bury the oollarof the trees too 
much. I like planting in firm soil; if loose, injury is some¬ 
times done by the settling of the land aftei wards. Sur¬ 
face rooting stocks, such as the Paradise for Apples and 
the (Quince for Pears, are well adapted for shallow soils ; 
but tne roots must be supported by rich surface-dressings 
from March till the buds are matured in autumn. During 
winter the surfaoe may be pointed over with the fork, but 
there should be no digging with the spade. This is a good 
season for dressing Apple-trees attacked by the American 
blight. In bod cases the better plan will be to grub 
the trees up and plant young ones in fresh soil. The 
insects travel down the stems in winter and attack the 
roots, so it would be dangerous to plant young trees on the 
ites from which old ones have been removed—at least, for 
two or three years; but, apart from inseot attacks, it is 
bad policy to plant young trees of the same kind of fruit on 
the site from which old trees have been reoently removed 
without the soil undergoing a thorough renovation. Vine 
eyes for raising young plants, either for fruiting in pots or 
tor planting in borders, may be planted shortly, if there is 
a hotbed to start them in. I do not care for bottom-heat 
for Vines after the growth has fairly started, but it is 
necessary at first if the Vines are required to make an early 
start. To obtain young Vines for planting a new house I 
shall plant the eyes in sods of turf about 6 inohes square, 
and start them in a bottom-heat of 76 degs , but without 
much top-heat at first. When the roots are filling the 
sods a selection of the best Vines will be planted in the 
borders of the house, which will then be ready for them. 
Trench and manure land for planting with Strawberries 
next March. Alpine Strawberries can easily be raised from 
seeds, whioh may be sown in the greenhouse, or. better 
still, in the hotbed in February, or earlier, pricked off into 
boxes, and planted out when large enough. Take off and 
preserve scions for graftings of good Apples and Pears. 

Vegetable Garden. 

If there are any spare portable frames and lights avail¬ 
able they might, with advantage, be plaoed on one of the 
Asparagus beds to hasten the growth of the Asparagus. 
This is not termed forcing ; it is utilising the sun’s warmth, 
and will forward the growth at least a fortnight or three 
weeks. Young plants of Cauliflowers in frames must have 
all the air possible in mild weather. Keep a brick under 
the south Bide of handlights covering Cauliflowers and 
Lettuces in the open air. Sprinkle lime or soot among 
the young plants if slugs or snails are about. Sow 
Radishes in a frame on a gentle hotbed. A good bed may 
be made for Radishes by digging out a trench and filling it 
with hot manure, placing on 8 inches or so of light rich 
soil, and covering the bed with long, clean straw, if there 
is nothing rough or suitable in the way of glass. I am 
making a lot of useful cheap boxes for raising seedlings 
and for striking cuttings in. They are made with 9 inch 
boards out to suitable lengths and dovetailed together. 
The boards may be purchased very cheaply by the 100 feet 
from the saw mills, ready planed and grooved to any 

B ttern, and can be made and fitted with glass at home. 

ie glass will slide in the grooves. They may be used for 
any purpose, and will probably never be idle, but if not in 
use the glass may be taken out and the boxes packed away 
in the dry. Where early Cucumbers are grown in hotbeds 
it will soon be time to collect and ferment the manure for 
making the bed. The lights al 60 should be washed, and 
the frame painted, if necessary', so that a clean start may 
be made. Materials, in the shape of short stable-manure, 
may also be collected for making up successional Mushroom 
beds. In many town stables Moss litter is used now 
instead of straw. This may be used for Mushroom beds, 
though I should prefer some Btraw-manure to mix with it, 
If obtainable, to give it life and elasticity. If Seakale is 
not foroed in a perfectly dark place the growth will come 
with green tops, and this will detract from its value, and 
if the air is not perfectly sweet the Kale will have an 
unpleasant, earthy taste. Plant French Beans for suooes- 
sional crops, either in pots or boxes; the pots are the 
handiest. The plants must be near the glass in a warm 
house. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Most of the Hyacinths, Tulips, and other Dutch bulbs 
that were potted or planted in boxes in the autumn and 
plunged in ashes or Coooa-nut-flbre, will now be well 
rooted and commencing to move. They Bhould, therefore, 
be looked over every week or ten days, and all that 
are fairly beginning to grow taken out, oleaned, and 
brought into the greenhouse, forciDg-house, or sitting- 
room, as the case may be. Be careful not to bring them 
into the light all at once, or the tender blanched tops will 
suffer ; but either place them under the stage for a few 
days, or else invert a small flower pot over each. If sub¬ 
jected to anything of the nature of a forcing heat they 
must be kept close to the glass, or the spikes will become 
drawn and weak. In a moderately warm temperature 
they will, of course, come into bloom much more quickly 
than under cool treatment, but after growth has once 
commenced it is worse than useless to allow them to remain 
in the plunging material with a view of retarding them, 
as they will come along more slowly, and gain strength at 
the same time, if exposed to plenty of light in a cool house 
or pit. Keep them constantly moist at the root, and a 
little liquid stimulant occasionally will also be found 
useful, especially if small pots are used ; it is really sur¬ 
prising what fine Hyacinths can be grown in even 3-inoh 
or Scinch pots in this way. Spineas that were potted 
some time ago, and have now made plenty of roots, may 
be subjected to a moderate warmth with a View of getting 
them into bloom early. There is, however, still time to 
pot up more of this favourite Meadow Sweet for if plunged 
in a gentle bottom-heat at onoe.-tnd kept just mi list, they 
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will make mors roots in a week than in a month if stand¬ 
ing out-of-doors of in a cold frame, and start away just as 
strongly. The beautiful 8. palmata will not endure to be 
forced, and must be kept cool for the present. Town 
grown plants of all kinds do not, os a rule, possess suffi¬ 
cient stamina to endure much forcing, bo that for this 
purpose strong oountry-grown examples must be procured, 
and even this, owing to the comparative absence of light, 
must be brought on very cautiously. Now is a good time 
to sow seeds of the various kinds of Halms in a good 
bottom heat; even ordinary Date stones will germinate 
freely in a warmth of 70 degs. to 75 degs., and in the course 
of a few years make very pretty and enduring plants of the 
Palm called Phoenix dactylifera. B. 0. R. 


TREES AND SHRUB8. 

A FEW GOOD BARBERRIES. 

In addition to the gorgeous spring display fur¬ 
nished by Darwin’s Barberry (here figured) it 
is at times of considerable value as an autumn 
and early winter-flowering shrub, for should 
the weather be mild it is often possible to 
find some specimens quite laden with bloom 
during these seasons. It is, in fact, one of our 
most ornamental shrubs, as, irrespective of 
flowers, the dark, glossy evergreen foliage is 



very handsome, and towards the end of the 
summer an additional feature is supplied by the 
purple berries, which in some cases are borne in 
great profusion. They are about the size of 
large Peas, and covered with a delicate bloom 
like a well-finished Grape. Though discovered 
by the late Mr. Charles Darwin, we are indebted 
to Mr. William Lobb for its introduction, and, 
notwithstanding the great number of plants 
introduced by him to our gardens, it is impos¬ 
sible to point out a more useful one than this. 
The small-growing 

South American Berberis empetriixilia, 
though pretty when in a flourishing condition, 
is of a delicate constitution, its principal claim 
to recognition being the fact that it is regarded 
as one of the parents of B. stenophylla, which 
may well dispute with Darwin’s Barberry the 
honour of being the most ornamental of all Bar¬ 
berries. Though always spoken of as a hybrid, 
I must confess that its early history is unknown 
to me, but perhaps some of the readers of Gar¬ 
dening will be aDle to supply the information. 
Anyhow, it is an extremely handsome shrub, 
ana when planted in such a position that there 
is plenty of room to display its true character, 
the long, arching shoots dispose themselves in a 
very graceful manner, and when wreathed with 
golden blossoms they present a gorgeous sight. 


This may be treated as a wall shrub, and, if 
there is plenty of space for the long shoots to 
develop themselves, it is seen to great advantage 
grown in this way. Of the 

Deciduous-leaved Barberries, a high place 
as an ornamental kind must be assigned to the 
common kind; which, in addition to the spring 
floral display, is so handsome when laden with 
fruit. The extremely bright colour of the 
berries and the length of time they remain in 
beauty, combined with the robust character of the 
plant and its almost total indifference to soil or 
situation, render it of great value to the planter. 
There are a couple of varieties differing in the 
colour of their berries from the normal type, 
one being of a whitish tint and the other purple. 
A well-marked and valuable variety is the 
purple-leaved form, which in a sunny spot 
acquires a depth of colour equal to that of the 
purple-leaved Beech. With the change in the 
colour of its foliage, this variety maintains the 
vigorous character of the type. A large, bold¬ 
growing kind is the 

Himalayan B. aristata, something like an 
unusually vigorous form of the common Bar¬ 
berry, but it is very much later in flowering 
than that kind. The reddish colour of the leaf¬ 
less branches during winter causes it to stand 
out conspicuous at that season, and this, com¬ 
bined with the fact that it does not bloom till 
most flowering shrubs are past renders it all the 
more valuable. The flowers of the 

Chinese Barberry (B. sinensis), a thick¬ 
growing bush, densely clothed with small, 
roundish leaves, make their appearance just as 
the branches are studded with tne delicate-green, 
partly expanded foliage. They depend in great 
profusion from the undersides of the twigs, and 
m colour are sulphur-yellow inside and a sort 
of brownish-crimson on the outside. It is alto¬ 
gether a pretty little shrub, as the neat, fresh, 
green foliage is very pleasing, and in the autumn 
it assumes a bright-red tint. The little oblong¬ 
shaped, sealing-wax-like fruits are, as a rule, 
sparsely borne. To the evergreen species men¬ 
tioned in the first part of this artiole must be 
added the little 

Himalyan B. concinna, which is well fitted 
for the rockery, as it is of too fragile a nature 
to associate with the other strong-growing kinds. 
The slender branches are clothed with neat foli¬ 
age, light green above and of a beautiful silvery 
whiteness underneath. The pale yellow flowers 
are borne during the latter half of the summer. 

Wallich’s Barberry (B. Wallichiana) is a 
seldom seen kind, yet it is a very ornamental one. 
The stout, spiny branches are clothed with deep 
glossy evergreen foliage, which serves as a very 
effective setting to the clear-yellow blossoms. 
This species is a native of the Himalayas, and 
unless in very severe winters is quite hardy 
around London. 

The Mahonia section of Berberis includes 
among its number some very ornamental kinds, 
the commonest and withal one of the most valu¬ 
able being M. Aquifolium, which is one of the 
best shrubs for forming undergrowth beneath 
trees. Besides this it is extremely handsome 
as a specimen shrub, that is if a good form be 
chosen, for where raised from seed in quantity 
it is possible to pick out some greatly superior 
to others. 

M. fascicularis is even still more showy when 
in bloom, the clusters of flowers being, as a rule, 
more numerous. The common Mahonia, when 
in an open position, has the foliage more or less 
suffused with a bronzy hue, and in some speci¬ 
mens it is strongly marked. When in this state 
it is very useful for cutting, as the leaves last a 
long time in water, and look well along with 
Chrysanthemums in vases or for similar purposes. 
There are several tall, Btately growing species 
among these pinnate-leaved Alahonias, of which 
some of the Himalayan kinds are rather tender. 
The hardiest, and therefore by far the most 
useful to the planter, is M. japonica, whose 
lemon-coloured blossoms will, during mild 
winters, make their appearance by the end of 
February, and be succeeded by berries as large 
as small Grapes. At all times the stately cha¬ 
racter of the plant, and the long pinnate leaves, 
of a stout leathery texture, stamp it as ciuite 
distinct from the general run of hardy shrubs. 

T. 


6466.— Unhealthy Rhododendrons.— 
I think it would be unwise to lift and replant 
the Rhododendrons, m, although they are 

original ticiti 
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subjects that bear moviBg so well, it would 
check them more or leas. Apart from that con¬ 
sideration, it is not necessary to disturb them, 
as it is quite practicable to restore the plants 
to health and maintain them in that condition 
by surface dressings. The Rhododendron is a 
surface-rooting plant, and the roots will keep 
coming up near the top of the soil all the time 
there is a suitable description of material to 
entice them there. If you cannot get peat you 
should procure some half-rotten turves that have 
been taken from a pasture where the surface 
soil is rather light in its composition; then cut 
them up into pieces about half the size of a 
man’s hand, and mix with them one-sixth of 
bulk of sand. This mixture should be spread on 
the surface all over the bed, 4 inches thick, and 
a second application given twelve months after. 

It will probably be a whole year before you find 
any marked change in the condition of the 
plants, but the change will be sure to come 
with ordinary patience. If a similar applica¬ 
tion of half-rotted turves is given once in two 
years the plants will continue in good condition. 

I have for many years maintained some large 
and valuable plants in the most vigorous health 
by surface-dressing, so that I know that the 
advice I am giving is sound.—J. C. C. 

6456—A neglected Box edging.— When 
the edging has become bare at the bottom the 
best way to deal with it is to dig it up and re¬ 
plant it. The work may be done any time in 
the autumn, winter, or early spring. If sharp, 
frosty weather should set in the work would have | 
to be discontinued while the frosts lasted. The 
edging would have to be well dug up where the 
box had been, and after digging it, tread it 
down very firmly, making it quite level with a 
rake, and beating down also with the back of a 
spade. Lav the roots of the Box into the path 
when the edge has been cut down carefully to a 
tightly strained line.—J. D. E. 

6124.—Gas extinguished by wind.— 
In your case there may be many schemes for 
remedying the evil, but you might try twenty 
or more before arriving at the right one. One 
general fault in gas boilers is smallness of flue ; 
if yours is less than 2 inches in diameter you 
might find a cure in rectifying this, and fixing 
an outer flue-pipe, 1 inch larger in bore, up to 
within 6 inches of the top of the flue-pipe proper, 
which may be any height from 2 feet upwards. 
If your ring is atmospheric, you might find an 
almost certain remedy by converting this into 
a luminant burner by stopping up the air holes 
in the bulb ; but this must be effectually done, 
and an ample supply of fresh air introduced 
below the level of burner. Inserting a flue-pipe 
into a chimney is no certain cure, but sometimes 
it might prove a very delusive one by going on 
all right for six months, and by a sudden change 
of atmospheric pressure, or by a reduction or 
increase of gas pressure from the main, it might 
be extinguished in a moment. Down draught 
is but rarely the cause of the failure ; it is more 
generally the result of choke-damp, arising from 
the rapid resolution during combustion of 
oxygen and hydrogen into water or moisture ; 
and where an excess of oxygen is burnt, as in the 
atmospheric burners, there are many chances of 
the flame being extinguished with the slightest 
change of wind, or of the hydrometrical state of 
the atmosphere. There is no economy in using 
atmospheric burners for hot-water boilers.— 
J. G. S. 

- “ E. W.” should have given more par¬ 
ticulars about the construction of his heating 
apparatus. It would have been so much easier 
to help him. One thing is certain—he need not 
put his boiler outside, and so lose a large 
amount of heat. His flue-pipe need be no higher 
than the ridge, or a few inches above. The 
shorter the flue the hotter the air passing out, 
and so the greater resistance to the force of 
wind. “ E. W.” should try a cap on his flue 
made thus : Let the top of the flue be extended 
6 inches with perforated zinc, the top end 
covered with a round fiat piece of zinc, or iron, 
the same diameter. This zinc outlet must be 
encircled with an iron drum or cylinder open 
top and bottom, being held in its plaoe by small 
supports soldered to it and flue, and it must be 
of such a diameter as to leave a space of half an 
inch all round between it and zinc outlet. I 
have found this answer in the highest wind, 
when both a T and % oone-oap have failed* I 
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also ran the flue into a disused chimney-stack, 
but this latter was the worst experiment of all. 
My apparatus is so simple, so easily constructed, 
so cheap, and so easily managed, that 1 believe 
a detailed description would help many of your 
readers, and I should be pleased to write you all 
particulars if you consider it worth its space in 
Gardening. With a 3-inch diameter ring 
atmospheric burner I oan heat 50 or more feet 
of 3-inch^ipes up to almost boiling temperature. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

EARLY CROPS OP PEAS. 

It is the aim of professional gardeners and 
amateurs alike to endeavour to secure a gather¬ 
ing of Green Peas as early and as late in the 
year as possible, and to maintain a good supply 
of the same during the interval. The best way 
to obtain early gatherings of Peas, say from the 
middle of April, where pit accommodation is 
provided for their growth, and to maintain that 
supply afterwards, is to sow either during the 
last week in December or the first week in 
January, in 3-inch pots three parts filled with 
light soil, seeds (about nine in each pot) of Ring¬ 
leader, William I., American Wonder, and 
Bijou. The two last-named varieties grow from 
12 inches to 15 inches high, and are especially 
adapted for pot culture or planting in pits filled 
to within 12 inches to 15 inches of the glass with 
fermenting leaves, including 9 inches thick of 
short manure and soil on the top. Cover the 
Peas with a little soil, put the pots into an 
early Peach house or vinery, and when 
the Peas have made 2 inches of growth 
remove them to a cooler and more airy 
house to harden off a little before finally trans¬ 
planting them (about the middle of February) 
into a warm border. Plant them in rows 4 feet 
apart and 9 inches asunder in the rows. Then 
draw a little soil up to the haulm and stake 
the Peas, putting short pieces of spray between 
the stakes and olose to the young plants to 
prevent them being broken down. Afterwards 
Btick short Spruce boughs firmly in the ground, 
on either side of the row as a protection from 
cutting winds and frost. This done, lay on each 
side of the rows a mulching of short manure a 
foot wide and of the same depth. This will not 
only conserve moisture at the rootB and keep the 
latter in a more equable condition than would 
otherwise be the case, but it will also prevent 
frost from penetrating the soil and the haulm 
from sustaining injury from cutting winds after 
the Spruce boughs have been removed about the 
middle of March. As soon as the Peas begin 
to flower pinch the points of the individual 
shoots, in order to hasten the formation of pods, 
and with the same object, as well as that of 
keeping the plants in bearing as long as possible, 
they should, in the absence of rain, have copious 
supplies of water at the roots. Should we (in 
the south) be favoured with ordinary spring 
weather, these plants will yield a gathering of 
green Peas about the third week in May, by 
which time we may assume that the supplies 
previously obtained from those grown in pots 
and pits will be pretty well exhausted. Sowings 
of Ringleader, William I., Wordsley Wonder, 
Telephone, and Pride of the Market made in 
the open at the same time as the sowings were 
made in pots for transplanting out-of-doors will 
supplement and continue the supplies obtained 
through that Bource for a month or five weeks, 
provided that the plants are well attended to 
from the beginning, heavily mulched and kept 
well supplied with water at the roots, including 
occasional applications of liquid-manure while 
bearing. The dwarf varieties, American Wonder 
and Bijou, should be transplanted into the pits 
(where they are at command for that purpose) 
as soon as they have made 3 inches or 4 inches 
of growth, turning the plants carefully out of 
the pots and making the soil moderately firm 
about the roots, and afterwards attending to 
the cultural details as recommended above. 

, The plants intended for pot culture should at 
the same time be transplanted into 8£ inch pots 
and be grown on near to the glass either in a 
cold or hot-water pit. If in the latter, a mini¬ 
mum temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
should be kept up, giving sufficient air during 
favourable weather to prevent the plants making 
a weakly growth. ■ W. 


For cing S6&kal6<—I obtain the earliest 
supplies of Beakale in a very simple way. Two 
boxes, each 2 feet square and 18 inches deep, 
are provided, and 6 inches of soil is pat in the 
bottom. The crowns are especially grown for 
the purpose in rich soil in one of the quarters of 
the kitchen garden, and to have them in proper 
condition for forcing I lift them about the 
middle of October and place them in the earth 
again. If this were not done the plants would re¬ 
tain their green leaves for some time longer, and 
then they would not force so readily By allow¬ 
ing a month between the time of lifting the 
crowns and their being placed in the boxes, I 
find the roots obtain all the rest required. 
About the middle of November one box is 
placed in a temperature of 60 degs., where it 
remains, and the Beakale is fit for cutting in 
about a month. At intervals of a fortnight 
other boxes are taken to the house, and by this 
means a constant supply is kept up until I com¬ 
mence cutting later on from plants that are 
forced on the ground. The great value of 
forcing in boxes is, that when the Kale has 
grown sufficiently, the boxes can be removed to 
a cooler place, so that if the produce is not 
wanted for immediate use it may be kept fresh 
for a week or two if desired. In many gardens 
it is the practice to take up the roots and foroe 
them in Mushroom houses and similar places all 
through the season. But after the beginning of 
the new year I like the old-fashioned plan of 
placing pots over the crowns, and surrounding 
with tree leaves, or other fermenting material, 
to produce a mild and genial warmth which will 
soon forward the produce.—C. 

Two useful herbs. —One of the things 
always in great request in spring is green Mint, 
and whether a gardener has to supply private 
or public tables he can hardly grow a more 
profitable crop ; it iB so easily grown, that there 
is no difficulty in having a good stock of roots 
for forcing. The only thing that I find it does 
not like is being left too long in one place. It 
will spread in all directions, even invading the 
gravel paths. If the demands are small, a few 
boxes filled with roots will suffice, but if a large 
quantity can be disposed of there is nothing like 
making up a gentle hotbed, and covering it with 
rich soil, and on this spreading out good large 
masses of roots lifted from the open ground. 
Keep the frame close and warm, and when the 
shoots are well above ground admit air freely 
and in this way a supply for many weeks will 
be kept up. Tarragon is not so easily grown 
as Mint, although in some soils it grows qaite 
freely. When there is any difficulty iu growing 
it, a bed should be made up specially with some 
well-decayed mortar rubbish and other gritty 
compounds. As in the case of Mint, it likes 
fresh soils; ^therefore a new bed should be made 
every year. * Cuttings taken from the outdoor 
plants as Boon as the young growth is firm 
enough strike freely, and as soon as they are 
rooted they should be planted out in well-pre¬ 
pared soil, where by the close of the year they 
make excellent plants for forcing.—H. 

6462.— Tomato growing 1 .—Tomatoes may 
be cultivated very successfully in such a house. 
They may be grown either in large pots or 
boxes as they cannot be planted out. The seeds 
should be sown in a 5-inch pot, and when the 
young plants have grown a little plant each one 
by itself in a small 60-sized pot, using good open 
rich soil. The plants will grow freely with 
warmth, and may be planted soon into a 6 inch 
pot, and again into a 9-inch one, to be trans¬ 
ferred at last into the pots or boxes in which 
they are to fruit. Fifteen-inch pots may be 
used, and the compost good loam, to which is 
added a third part of decayed stable manure. 
They will fruit abundantly and well. Hackwood 
Park Prolific is the best.—-J. D. E. 

-Yes, you can grow a (capital crop of 

Tomatoes by setting out the (plants In large 
boxes. Egg-boxes are best, and should have 
brick rubbish or rough ashes placed in the 
bottom for drainage, with some sound turfy or 
fibrous loam mixed with a very little decayed 
manure over it for the plants to grow in. A 
6-foot egg-box will take five or six plants on the 
single-stem system, or four if two stems apiece 
are allowed. Plant each in a Bmall mound of 
soil at first, and add more as the roots come 
through. If you can command a heat of 
60 degs. to 70 degs. you can sow the seed 
I almost directly, and plant out in March or 
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April, or, if sown in February, at the end of the 
latter month. Otherwise you must buy plants. 
Pinch out all side-growths, and give plenty of 
liquid-manure when in full bearing. The Large 
Red is one of the most prolific, but one of the 
“ Perfection ” type is the finest in quality and 
flavour.—11. C. R. 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Early Rose Potato. 

This fine old Potato, which varies as to quality 
in an extraordinary decree according to the 
nature of the soil on which it is grown, is still 
one of the most prolific and useful early kinds 
In a favourable locality. In suoh districts it 
is a great and deserved favourite with many 
growers, especially cottagers, who often have 
crops of it in every way remarkable. On dry, 
light soils of the nature of the Bagshot sand it 
is often extremely early and of excellent 
quality, especially in a dry season, when crops 
of it planted early are generally quite ripe by the 
end of July or very early in August. Where the 
ground devoted to vegetables is limited in space, 
as is the case in most small gardens, thi9 Early 
Rose and similar kinds are very valuable to 
grow, because the crop coming off so early 
enables the land that was so occupied to be 
planted with winter Greens, Coleworts, &c., or 
sown with Turnips, &c. If this is done immediately 
after the Potatoes are lifted, most valuable 
crops can generally be secured ; whereas had a 
late sort of Potato been planted but little 
useful after-cropping would be practicable. The 


winter absolutely necessary. Sow the seed in 
March, if you have a hotbed or warm pit, or 
else buy good strong plants early in May, and 
set each out in a little mound, consisting of 
about half a bushel of nearly equal parts of 
turfy loam and short manure, with a little soot;, 
used in a very rough state. Place these along 
the back of the stage or bed, close to the glass, 
about 2 feet apart. Maintain a temperature of 
05 degs. to 80 degs., with moist atmosphere, and 
but little ventilation. As the roots come through 
the soil, add more. Stop all the shoots at one 
joint beyond the fruit as soon as this can be 
perceived.—B. C. R. 

flUl.—Pipy Celery.—The oatue of this is most likely 
insufficient water, or poor soil to fjrow in ; prohihly both 
combined. Celery likes rich deep soil, and 3 Inahes In 
depth of manure under the roots ; being naturally a ditch 
plant it takes a deal of water in dry weather.—J. D. E. 


ROSES. 

6524.—Dwarf Roses for a greenhouse. 

—As the Tea-scented Roses will furnish you 
with all the colours you want, I should advise 
you to confine your selection to them. Of the 
different shades of yellow you may select 
Madame Falcot, Belle Lyonnaise, and Innocents 
Pirola. You will find various shades of red in 
Madame Berard, Madame Lambard, Reine 
Marie Pia, Pierre Guillot, and W. F. Bennett. 
Of the various shades of pink and rose you will 
find some good Roses in the following six : 
Anna Olivier, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
President, Catherine Mermet, Homere, and 


and for the same jfurpose as Vines are treated, 
to induce them to break regularly all along 
the rod. It is very probable that the bend¬ 
ing down of the shoots will cause more buds 
to start into growth than would be the cose if 
they where left in an upright position. As soon 
os the eyes are well started into growth—say 
from 2 inches to 3 inches long—the shoots must 
be put up in their places again.—J. C. C. 



Early Rose Potato is the pioneer of numerous 
other "Rose” Potatoes, and it was originated 
by Mr. Bresse, of Brandon, U.8.A., who sold 
his then small stock to Mr. Heffron, of Utica. 
Up to this time it was known as " Chili 
Seedling,” and was exhibited in America under 
that name in the autumn of 1867. Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Heffron sold half his stock to 
Mr. Conover, of New Jersey, and the other half 
to Mr. Bliss, of New York, at the saire time 
changing the name to Early Rose. After this 
it soon became a leading early kind, both in 
America and this country ; and, as before Baid, 
in suitable localities, it still continues to be, if 
of a good strain, a most valuable and prolific 
early Potato. B. 

0455 — Early Bird Pea.—I had this Pea sent to me 
for trial some seven or eight years ago, but I cannot 
recollect who Bent It. It is a most excellent early Pea, as 
early a« William the First; it is a blue, round variety, and 
1 b very prolific It grows S feet high or more in good soils. 
If It is now in the trade aoy of the leading seedsmen could 
supply it—J. D. E. 

- I had this sort of Pea direct from the 

raiser two years ago. I found it a useful early 
sort, as it stood the cold spring weather better 
than some others. It is an excellent cropping 
sort, producing well-filled pods of Peas of good 
flavour for an early kind. I do not thiok it 
safe to sow this Pea until the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary. It has larger pods than Kentish Invicta, 
which it somewhat resembles in other respects, 
and about equal to that variety as regards 
hardiness and loveline-s.—J. C. C. 

6468.— Growing Cucumbers in a 
greenhouse. -Bottom-heat is by no means 
indispensable for these plants during the summer 
season, though certainly .advantageous, And in 
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Adam. The best of those bearing white flowers 
of different shades are Niphetos, Grace Darling, 
Marie Van Houtte, and The Bride. If you make 
your selection from the different colours in the 
order they are named you cannot make a 
mistake. The bed you have prepared for the 
plants will do very well, but draining it with 
15 inches of broken brick was a mistake. You 
must water copiously, or the Boses will suffer 
for the want of root moisture, and be liable to 
suffer from attacks of mildew.—J. C. C. 

6617.—A dying 1 Rose shoot.— You can do nothing 
to stop the dy ing back of your Rose shoot. Ic will take its 
own course now, and will probably start Into growth again 
soon, only, perhaps, rather lower down than you would 
like.—J. C. C. 

6522.—Marechal Nlel Rose leaves shrivelling. 
—You can do nothing to your Marshal Nlel Rose-tree, 
except to pick off the flower-buds whioh are formed upon 
it; they will do no good without leaves. It appears to me 
that you are keeping your greenhouse too close and warm 
for this Rose.—J. C. C. 

6469.—Roses for the south-west of 
Ireland. —The only Roses which you have 
named that require shelter of any kind are 
Belle Lyonnaise, Catherine Mermet, Madame 
Falcot, and Souvenir d'un Ami, and a wall or 
wooden fence with a south aspect will afford 
them all the protection they require. If you 
give Lady Mary Fitzwilliam a fairly sheltered 
position, you may grow that one and all the 
rest in open beds or birders, either as standards 
or dwarf plants.—J. C. C. 

6465.—Niphetos Rose in a vinery.— 
If I had to manage your Rose I should take off 
about 6 inches of the top of every shoot, 
which is all the pruning I should give it. 
I should then bend down the said shoots 
in a horizontal direction, in the same way 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 

Oxe of the finest Begonias flowering at this 
season, and one that from its robust character is 
eminently fitted for supplying cut blooms dur¬ 
ing the winter, is B. semper florens gigantea 
carminea. Though sent out and classed in the 
various nursery lists as a form of B. semper- 
florens, and announced as the result of a cross 
between this and B. Lynchiana, it bears a far 
greater resemblance to the latter than it does to 
B. semperflorens; indeed, the principal differ¬ 
ence is that it is not so liable to run up bare as 
B. Lynchiana, which does not break out at all 
freely even if pinched back during its earlier 
stages, while the variety under notice may be 
induced to form quite a bushy plant. If grown 
cool during the summer months, and as autumn 
advances shifted into a warmer structure, the 

? lants will flower freely for several months, 
'here is another form known as gigantea 
rosea, but it seems to differ very slightly from 
the previously-mentioned kind. The old- 
fashioned B. Bemperflorens itself is 
also useful for its winter-blooming 
qualities, or, indeed, for flowering at 
any other season, as it will bloom 
throughout the year, but, of course, 
is doubly valuable now. This may 
be readily raised from seed, and, as 
a rule, the progeny show a consider¬ 
able amount of variation in the 
colour of the flowers, some being 
white and others deep pink. I have 
seen a remarkably good pure white- 
flowered form of this Begonia under 
the name of Snowflake, but it seems 
to be little known. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, the most useful of pure white- 
flowered varieties is Carrieri, whioh 
forms neat, bushy little specimens 
that at this time of the year flower 
with great freedom. There is a form 
of this known as Carrieri villosa, 
which grows rather more quickly 
than the last, whilo the whole plant 
is covered with hairs, but the lighter 
tint of the foliage does not contrast 
so markedly with the pure-white blossoms as 
the deep-green of Carrieri. Tbo old B. nitida 
is too well known to need any comment os a 
win ter-flowering kind, a remark that will also 
with equal force apply to the bright-oolouied 
B. fuchaioides. B. ascotensis and B. insignia 
are both in flower at the present time, while 
B. manicata will soon reach that stage. Of the 
lost a variegated variety was sent out a year or 
two ago, the markings on the leaveB being in the 
shape of large cream-coloured spots something 
like those of Farfugium grande. The Begonia 
is, however, apt to lose a good deal of its vario- 
gation, and on that account it is really less 
effective than the ordinary green-leaved form. 
No collection of winter flowering Begonias 
would be complete without B. socotrana, whose 
curious, round, Nasturtium-like leaves, combined 
with large showy blossoms that are borne in the 
depth of winter, render it of great value. 

So distinct and highly ornamental a kind has, 
of course, engaged the attention of the hybri¬ 
dist, as a result of whose labours we have B. 
John Heal, the result of intercrossing this spe¬ 
cies with one of the tuberous rooted section. 
This beautiful variety flowers during the autumn 
and winter months; while another hybrid of 
B. socotrana, named Oloire de Sceaux, does not 
bloom till February. This was sent out by 
Messrs. Thibaut and Keteleer, and announced 
by them as the result of a cross between B. 
socotrana and B. subpelt&ta. It is a bold, free- 
growing variety well worth cultivation for the 
foliage alone, which is of a dark metallic green 
tint. Given room to develop its true character, 
it naturally forms a pyramidal-shaped specimen, 
that retains its leaves quite to the base. Th® 
flowers are large, somewhat reeembliog tk\ot® °* 
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some of the tuberous-rooted varieties, and being 
borne in good-sized clusters they make a very 
effective display. This Begonia is seen at its 
best from February to April. The whole of 
these Begonias are readily propagated and easily 
grown, while, as a rule, they are but little 
troubled with insect pests. Most of those here 
enumerated will start into growth early in the 
spring, and when the young shoots are about 
3 inches or 4 inches in length is a good time to 
take them off as cuttings if required. If dibbled 
into pots of light sandy soil, and kept close for 
ten days or a fortnight, most of them will be 
rooted, when more air must be given them, and 
as soon as possible they should be potted off. 

J. C. C. 

DOUBLE CHINESE PRIMULAS. 
Therb are few plants that have given more 
trouble to cultivators, or against which so many 
failures could be recorded, as .the double forms 
of Primula sinensis, yet when *a clean, healthy 
stock is obtained, and the plants receive favour¬ 
able treatment, they will grow almost as freely 
as the single varieties. As they produce such 
a wonderful quantity of bloom, which stands 
well after it is cut, they will* in spite of all 

S ejudioe against double dowers, always remain 
vourites. The stock can only be increased by 
cuttings or division, and it is on this account 
that they are more difficult to manage than are 
the single varieties. Being of a succulentnature, 
they are very liable to damp or rot off, and are 
also subject to various pests in the way of 
maggots, wireworms, &c. 

Propagating. —The time to commence pro¬ 
pagating will depend upon the condition of the 

S lants. The best time is after the plants have 
one flowering and started into fresh growth. 
This will usually be about March or April. The 
first thing to do will be to carefully clean the 
old plants. All leaves that show any signs of 
decay should be removed, taking them off as 
close to the stem as possible. After the plants 
have been thoroughly cleaned they should stand 
for a few days, so that any moisture or frag¬ 
ments of leaf-stalks may get dried up. Instead 
of taking cuttings I prefer to earth up the 
plants—that is, to put some light, sandy soil on 
the surface of the pots, pressing it moderately 
firm around the stems and bringing it well up 
to the base of the lower leaves. The plants 
may then be placed in a warm temperature, 
and lightly sprinkled from time to time to keep 
the surface soil moist. In a short time they wiu 
produce young roots from the portion of the 
stems that has been covered up. In about a 
month after the plants have been surfaced they 
will be ready for dividing. In dividing the 
plants all the lower portions of the stems with 
the old roots should be cut away; if only a few 
roots can be obtained it will be better than 
leaving any part of the old stem. A little dry 
sand should be applied to the cuts, and the 
divisions potted with as little delay as possible. 
If placed in a dose frame and kept well shaded, 
the plants will soon start away freely. After 
the nrst few days a little air may be given and 
gradually increased, so that by the time the 
plants are ready for potting on they may be 
plaoed in a more exposed position. 

General treatment. —In growing the plants 
on they will succeed best during the summer 
months in a pit or frame with a northern aspect; 
although they should be screened from the 
bright rays of the sun, they should be as muoh 
exposed to the light as possible, and a free cir¬ 
culation of air maintained. Before the damp 
weather sets in in the autumn they should be 
in a position where a little artificial heat can be 
given, in order to prevent too much damp 
settling on the foliage. Although double 
Primulas will not stand an excess of moisture, 
it is a great mistake to suppose that they re¬ 
quire to be kept very dry either at the roots or 
overhead. Watering should always be attended 
to carefully, as either too much or too little will 
bring the plants into a bad condition. Another 
matter of importance is that the plants be care¬ 
fully cleaned from time to time. In removing 
decayed leaves they should be taken off as close 
to the stem as possible. Damping is more fre¬ 
quently causea by neglecting to remove the 
leaf-stalks of decayed leaves than anything else. 

Varieties. —Beautiful as many of the newer 
varieties are, the old double white is the most 


popular, and is moi 
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any other sort. Its blossoms are of snowy 
whiteness, and produced in great profusion, 
while they stand up better than the larger 
flowers of the fringed varieties. There is a 
larger form of the above called grandiflora, 
which, when I first saw it, I thought was only a 
vigorously grown specimen of the old white. I 
find, however, on growing the two together that 
they are distinct. P. candidissima, P. Fairy, 
and P. alba plena fimbriata very closely resemble 
each other; in habit of growth they are similar 
to the old white, but the flowers, in addition to 
being fringed, are rather larger, and are also 
slightly stained with pink, especially after they 
have been expanded a few days ; of the three 
varieties I should give the preference to can- 
didissima. The varieties raised by Mr. Gil¬ 
bert are valuable additions, but the four varie¬ 
ties—Marchioness of Exeter, Mrs. Barron, 
Princess, and White Lady—are hardly distinct 
enough to deserve separate names. They all 
produce a large percentage of pure white flowers, 
but all are more or less inclined to sport; some¬ 
times the flowers are very distinctly flaked with 
various shades from pink to purple; ihe plants 
are of vigorous growth, with dark leaf-stalks and 
full, well-formed flowers. Earl of Beaconsfield 
is another variety from the same source, of 
similar habit, with cerise pink flowers, but these 
also vary in colour; when well exposed to the 
light they are very bright and pretty. P. 
Blushing Beauty, blush-pink, a free-growing 
variety, with large, well-formed flowers; P. 
Exquisite, of the same shade of colour, very 
dwarf and compact; P. Annie Hillier is another 
very pretty flesh-pink variety; P. Balfouri, 
bright carmine-pink, very pretty. Peach Blos¬ 
som, magnifica, and Carmmata flore-pleno are 
very similar to Balfouri. Of the dark varieties. 
King of the Purples is one of the best. Rubra 
grandiflora is also a good one. P. Miss Eva 
Fish is a very distinct variety, with soft lilac 
flowers and of vigorous growth; and P. Em¬ 
peror is a Fern-leaved variety, with beautiful 
rosette-like leaves of a rosy crimson. A. 


Propagating Luculia gTatissima.— 
The flowering season of this beautiful green¬ 
house shrub serves to direct attention to its 
propagation, with which many people fail, yet 
if a few simple points are borne in mind, there 
need be no difficulty, provided the necessary 
appliances are at hand. After the plants have 
done blooming they are shortened back, and if 
a genial atmosphere is maintained with an 
occasional syringing, they push freely young 
shoots, which if taken soon after they have lost 
their succulent character, but before they 
become woody, form roots readily. My propa¬ 
gating case is in a cool part of the stove (just 
the place for striking the tube-flowered Rhodo¬ 
dendrons), and under the same treatment the 
Luculia strikes well. The very stout shoots 
should not be taken as cuttings, but rather those 
of a medium vigour, and having been out off at a 
joint and the two bottom leaves removed they are 
ready for insertion. For this purpose small pots 
are the best, each cutting being put into a single 
pot and light sandy soil used for the purpose. 
I plunge the cuttings in the propagating case, 
where there is a very gentle bottom heat, but 
care is taken not to plunge them too deeply at 
first; indeed, should the heat be at all brisk it 
is better to stand the pots in the case for about 
ten days before plunging them. The principal 
point to bear in mind is, that on no account 
must the cuttings be allowed to flag before being 
put in, as I know of no other plant which is 
more easily affected in this way than the Lu- 
culia. For this reason the cuttings must be 
well attended to in the matter of shading when 
necessary, as well as the removal of the glasses 
occasionally to dry them. They must, besides 
this, have water when required, but as little as 
possible should be allowed to touch the foliage, 
as it is liable to cause decay. If there is a good- 
sized plant in a pot, and it is removed after 
flowering to an intermediate house, the shoots 
that are there produced will strike more freely 
than those that have grown in a lower tempera¬ 
ture.—T. 

O&ladiums. —These are now at rest, but it 
is at this season that many losses occur through 
an improper method of wintering the corms. 
Messrs. Laing and Co., who make a speciality 
of fine-foliaged plants, store the corms in pots or 
shallow boxes, and cover them with silver sand. 


They are placed in a oool corner away from 
frost, and when lifted are found in excellent 
condition, being both plump and healthy. 
When started bottom-heat is used. The corms 
are placed in pots, and these are well crocked 
and filled with light peaty Boil, finishing off 
with a layer of silver sand on the top. The pots 
are then placed in a frame in a warm house, 
and the bottom-heat soon induces growth. 
This is an excellent way to follow where large 
plants are desired.—T. 


TREATMENT OF DENDROBIUMS. 

In reply to “ Devonianum,” I may say I do not 
object to the length of anyone’s letters. I am 
pleased to hear the Or chide are doing well, and 
also glad to hear you are growing stove plants 
with the Dendrobiums. The aspect of your house 
is all right for this genus ; it is a oool-country 
plant, for which I prefer a house with a north 
aspect. I think you will require more ventila¬ 
tion than you appear to have provided, and I 
do not like your smoke flue. Years ago there 
was nothing else, and some very fine plants 
were grown in houses so heated; but in those 
days we did not grow so many plants from 
moist countries; but even with pipes, unless the 
atmosphere is well charged with moisture, thrips 
and other insects are apt to be troublesome. 
You have taken up with a very beautiful family 
in Dendrobium, the kinds are very numerous, 
and the variation in colours is peculiarly beauti¬ 
ful and charming. These plants during the grow¬ 
ing season require good heat and a thoroughly 
moist atmosphere, and after the growth is com¬ 
pleted all water should be withheld, and the 
plants removed to a cool, airy house. Here 
they may remain until they show signs of growth 
or flower, at which time they should be removed 
again into heat and a little water given, the quan¬ 
tity of it to be increased as the growth or flower 
progresses; but during the hotter months of 
the year you will need some shade on the 
roof during the bright part of the day to 
shelter the flowers, for although the plants enjoy 
sun and light, the summer sun upon the glass 
under which your flowers are would soon shrivel 
them without some protection. It is somewhat 
difficult to understand the condition of your 
plants. The shoots from the bottom are certainly 
bulbs coming on, but the buds from the sides 
should be flowers. All this section of Dendro¬ 
biums produce the blooms from the upper joints 
of the bulbs. These plants should be given a 
little water, as stated previously. D. Devoni¬ 
anum, you say, is at rest; let it keep so as long 
as it will, but do not allow the bulbs to shrivel. 
These are very slender, and require the most 
careful attention. The flowers proceed from the 
upper joints, and they are exquisitely beautiful. 
It’s an old saying that anything you do not see 
you should ask for, so you must apply the phrase 

yourself. _ M. B. 

Two Rhododendrons for forcing*-— 
Everyone who wants a quantity of flowers for 
Christmas decoration and onwards should grow 
Rhododendrons Early Gem and davurioum 
atrovirens. This season I had an extra demand 
for cut flowers, and having plants of these dwarf 
Rhododendrons I put them into an intermediate 
house the third week in November. One speci¬ 
men of Early Gem I lifted from a border (where 
it had been growing for four years) with a large 
ball of soil, potted it into a large pot, and it 
flowered as well as those that had been growing 
in pots. The colours of the flowers are purple 
ana rosy-lilac. The plants are very dwarf and 
free-blooming, and cannot be too highly recom¬ 
mended for early forcing and for cutting from. 
—J. 

Azalea Deutsche Perle.— A great future 
is before this new Azalea, and the old narcissi- 
flora and Fielder’s White will have to give way 
to it. It will, of course, take some time for the 
variety Deutsche Perle to come into general 
cultivation, but its popularity is ensured, as the 
flowers are of the purest white, quite double, 
produced freely, and have a firm, handsome, 
well-formed petal. It seems likely to become a 
favourite with growers for market, and all who 
require choice decorations should certainly grow 
it for supplying cut flowers during the winter 
months. One of its great points is its 
adaptability for early forcing. Its flowers can 
be had in abundance at Christmas and Easter if 
a proper succession of plants is maintained.—B. 
r r girarfrcm 
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ARRANGEMENT IN ORCHID HOUSES. 

Since the use of large numbers of plants for 
house decoration has come so much into fashion, 
an ability to arrange them effectively has 
become part of the duties of gardeners. So far 
is this kind of decoration carried in some 
establishments that one of the staff is told off 
specially for the work. In such places the 
halls, corridors, and landings have regularly 
much the appearance of a conservatory. As a 
natural consequence, this has brought about an 
improved taste as regards grouping and arrang¬ 
ing plants and 
flowers with re¬ 
ference to both 
form and colour 
—so much so, 
that the well- 
trained eye and 
practised hand 
with suitable 
materials can 
carry out this 
kind of group¬ 
ing in a way 
that is artistic 
and effective. 

The competi¬ 
tions in plant 
grouping which 
many of the 
horticultural 
societies intro¬ 
duce now to 
their shows 
have done a 
good deal to¬ 
wards spread¬ 
ing more cor¬ 
rect ideas in 
regard to ar¬ 
rangements of 
this description 
and equally so 
in the more 
effective distri¬ 
bution of the 
plants in green¬ 
houses and con¬ 
servatories than 
used to prevail. 

Healthy, well- 
grown plants 
are always at¬ 
tractive, but 
their appear¬ 
ance is propor¬ 
tionately en¬ 
hanced when 
an assemblage 
composedof the 
many varied 
forms are artis¬ 
tically grouped 
as is shown in 
the annexed il¬ 
lustration. The 
marked differ¬ 
ence that taste¬ 
ful arrangement 
effects com¬ 
pared with hap¬ 
hazard jumi)- 
ling together is 
easily seen in 
a greenhouse 
where the most 
has been made 
in arranging the 
plants as com¬ 
pared with an¬ 
other one where 
there has been 
no apparent ob¬ 
ject beyond simply filling the space available 
without even a thought as to the positions moat 
conducive to the well-being of the different 
kinds brought together. \\ here the ordinary 
materials, consisting of hard and soft-wooded 
plants, for furnishing a conservatory or green¬ 
house, are grown, this latter essential can 
generally, by the exeicise of a little foresight, 
be carried out so as to combine a due regard for 
the health of the plants and their effective 
appearance as a whole, giving the best positions 


up from cuttings or seeds, with a view to their 
being discarded after flowering, in the worst 
places. The increase which has taken place 
during recent times in the cultivation of plants 
remarkable for their handsome foliage or elegant 
habit, has done mnch to favour more effective 
arrangement in general plant structures, as most 
plantsof this character are less impatientof being 
located in positions where there is a deficiency of 
light, such as would be fatal to many flowering 
things, particularly those of an enduring nature. 
As will be easily understood, the arrangement 
of plants with a view to their effective appearance 


this kind of mistaken treatment are, the more 
marked will be the consequence, as in the 
case of 

Orchids, where general effect is made a prior 
consideration to that of the plants individually. 
It might have been supposed that the cost of 
these plants, and the anxiety generally felt to 
insure their healthy growth, would in all eases 
have been sufficient to put considerations about 
effective arrangements out of the question, and 
in most cases where collections of Orchids exist 
such is the case, yet not always. A disposition 
to have the plants immediately under the eye, 
■o that they 
may be easily 
Been, is some¬ 
times allowed 
to have an in¬ 
fluence highly 
mischievous in 
its results, by 
keeping them 
much further 
from the glass 
than they 
should be, with 
the oertain con¬ 
sequence that 
they never get 
more than half 
the light that 
they require or 
would other¬ 
wise have. The 
result of a 
course of this 
kind is that the 
plants so treat¬ 
ed never have 
the vigour or 
attain to the 
size they would 
if treatment in 
accordance with 
their require¬ 
ments is given. 
Another mis¬ 
take that is 
being made by 
some who have 
collections of 
Orchids is that 
far too many 
are hung from 
the roof above 
these that stand 
on the stages 
below, keeping 
the light from 
the latter to 
an extent that 
destroys their 
chance of thriv¬ 
ing as they 
should. This is 
just a case of 
gaining in one 
direction and 
losing in an¬ 
other. A few 
plants suspend¬ 
ed (see illus¬ 
tration) can in 
this way gain 
in effective ap 
pearance with¬ 
out any appre¬ 
ciable harm to 
thoso in the 
body of the 
house, but to 
over do matters 
in this direc¬ 
tion to the ex¬ 
tent that has 

and is being done in some collections is certain 
to end in not getting beyond mediocrity with 
the plants so over-shaded by those hung from 
the roof. B. 
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collectively applies particularly to such as are 
brought together in conservatories or houses 
similarly devoted to their display after they 
have been grown on in other structures, where 
the wants of each particular kind in the matter 
of near proximity to the glass and other require¬ 
ments of a like nature could be considered. If 
an attempt at effective arrangement is made 
the first consideration in houses where plants 
in their early stages are being brought on, the 
plants so managed are not likely to reflect much 
credit on the cultivator, and it is needless to 
say that the more valuable these subjected to 
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Correa cardinalis. —Among the various 
hard-wooded subjects known as New Holland 
plants that flower at this season one of the most 
showy is this Correa, whose bright coloured, 
drooping blossoms are just now borne in great 
profusion, and are so pretty as to make one wish 
that this class of plants was more popular. The 
New Holland plant! jiAftfi bji (ffl means difficult 
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to grow if they receive a fair amount of care and 
attention, but they will not stand rough treat¬ 
ment or neglect. This Correa is apt to run up 
tall and thin; therefore the shoota should be 
stopped when young and the plants should at 
all times be grown well exposed to the light. 
This last is especially requisite during the dark 
winter monthk—P. 


THE CHILI JASMINE (MANDEVILLA 
SUAVEOLENS). 

This is the only known representative of the 
genus; it is a free-growing, deciduous climber, 
requiring an ordinary greenhouse temperature. 
By some it has been described as evergreen, on 
what grounds I am unable to conjecture, as 
with me the plant always sheds its leaves in 
autumn. The thin, soft texture of the leaves is 
such that anyone who is observant of the nature 
and appearance of plants would, when first see¬ 
ing it in the growing season, have little hesita¬ 
tion in pronouncing it deciduous. Those who 
look upon the roof climbers in a conservatory or 
greenhouse as the first and principal plants to 
be considered, holding the general occupants of 
the house underneath as of secondary import¬ 
ance, will give the preference to subjects that 
aro evergreen. This view of the matter I con¬ 
sider a mistake. Climbers are necessary to 
drape the roof of a plant-house and give effect, 
especially in the case of conservatories, where 
many of the other plants are only temporarily 
located whilst in bloom, being grown elsewhere, 
and, consequently, do not suffer through being 
overshaded bv the climbers to the extent that 
occurs with plants that are kept permanently in 
a house with the roof thickly clothed. With a 
view to giving all the plants grown in a house a 
chance of doing well, it is best to use both 
evergreen and deciduous climbers, arranging 
them alternately and confining them to the 
rafters. In this way, in a well-constructed 
house, occupying a favourable position, sufficient 
light will reach the plants underneath to admit 
of their thriving fairly well. By the use of a 
portion of deciduous kinds, more light will 
necessarily be admitted in the winter. The 
Mandevilla is particularly adapted for use in 
this way, for though with liberal treatment it 
grows freely, the branches extending further 
than those of many climbers, yet they are not 
nearly so close and dense as many plants used 
for the same purpose. To grow the plant suc¬ 
cessfully, it must be planted out in a border of 
moderate extent, which should be so arranged 
that the roots of each specimen are confined to 
the portion allotted to them. A similar course 
ought to be followed with this Mandevilla as 
with other things that are planted out in a bed 
or border where their roots will have consider¬ 
able Bcope ; the plants should be kept in pots 
until they have attained some size and have 
plenty of roots, bo that they may be able to 
occupy the soil within a reasonable time after 
planting. For, as I have before urged when 
treating of roof climbers, if they are turned out 
whilst small the soil of which the bed is com¬ 
posed gets sour before the roots are present in 
sufficient strength and quantity to take posses" 
sion of it. 

The plant may be increased from cuttings^ 
The ordinary shoots produced bv a strong speci¬ 
men are somewhat long-jointed and not of a 
character to form roots so freely as some things, 
but when stock is required it is easy to provide 
such as will answer by cutting a branch or two 
into the hard wood in spring before growth com¬ 
mences. When these have pushed young shoots 
from 4 inches to 6 inches long, take them off 
with a heel; they will root readily if put singly 
in small pots half filled with a mixture of peat 
and sand, the top all sand. Stand in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, and keep close and moist 
under propagating glasses, shading when neces¬ 
sary. When the cuttings are rooted dispense 
with the glasses, putting the plants where they 
will get plenty of light, and give sufficient 
water to keep them growing freely. I may here 
remark that in r&isingyoung hard-wooded plants 
of all kinds from cuttings, except such strong- 
rooted things as Acacias or Cliauthus, it is neces¬ 
sary to pay close attention to their wants in the 
matter of water from the time the cuttings are 
struck until they have gained some strength, as 
if whilst they are young and tender water is 
given before it is wanted, the roots are likely to 
perish, and if moisture is withheld until the 
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material gets too dry, the roots are equally 
liable to suffer. Continue to keep the plants in 
a genial growing temperature, giving a moderate 
amount of air daily. As soon as they get well 
established, move them into 3-inch or 4 inch 
pots, using soil of a similar character to that in 
which the cuttings were struck ; shade from the 
sun and water carefully until root and top- 
growth have begun to move fieely. Stand the 
pots on a moist bottom, still keeping them well 
up to the glass. In private gardens where the 
stages in the houses are composed of the ordi¬ 
nary. dry boards, or, still worse, open lathwork, 
a useful makeshift for the accommodation of 
young plants raised from seed or cuttings may 
be devised by using some large, shallow boxes 
3 inches or 4 inches deep, which should be two- 
thirds filled with sand or fine-sifted coal ashes. 
On this stand the pots, keeping the material 
damp, not wet; otherwise more moisture will 
be absorbed by the pots than is good for the 
roots. Do not stop the shoots in the way 
ractised with plants that are intended to grow 
ushy. Syringe overhead regularly every after¬ 
noon until the end of summer. It is necessary 
to attend to this all through the growing season 
in all stages of the plant’s existence, as it is 
more liable to suffer from the attacks of red 
spider than most things. Tet, if attention 
is given to this the pest will rarely put in 
its appearance. In autumn give more air, 
cease shading, and use less moisture in the 
atmosphere. A warm greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture will suffice for the winter, keeping the 
soil proportionately drier whilst the plants are 
at rest. In spring move them into pots 3 inches 
or 4 inches larger, now using the soU without 
sifting. Pot moderately firm ; if possible, give 
the plants intermediate heat again this summer, 
by which means they will make more progress. 
No stopping should be attempted, as the object 
is to confine the plants to single stems until 
they have attained the height of the rafter or 
roof space which they are required to furnish. 
Three or four tall, thin sticks should now be 
inserted just within the rim of each pot, round 
which wind the shoots, keeping the extremities 
in an erect position. Treat in every way dur¬ 
ing the summer as advised for the preceding, 
and winter as before. If the house in whicn 
the plants are to be permanently grown is not 
high, it will most likely be better to plant them 
out in the spring, but if intended for a lofty 
structure, another season’s pot culture will be 
an advantage, in which case 10-inch or 12-inch 
pots may be given now, using the peat in a 
more lumpy state. The plant is not particular 
as to soil, and if peat of good quality that con¬ 
tains enough tough vegetable fibre to enable it 
to last long is not at hand, it will be better to 
use loam, though in the latter the foliage, which 
is inclined to be pale in colour, will have a 
lighter tint than when the plant is grown in 
peat. In preparing a border to turn the plants 
out in, it is necessary to make provision for its 
lasting, as little or nothing can be done with 
subjects like this in the way of taking them up 
to renew the material. The plant likes a good 
deal of water during the growing season after it 
has. got fully established ; consequently, the 
drainage must be sufficient, and means must be 
taken to prevent its getting stopped afterwards. 
A layer of thin turves put over the drainage 
material will best effect this. The soil, whether 
loam or peat, must have enough sand mixed 
with it to ensure its keeping porous. To assist 
this it will be well to add something like a sixth 
part of broken charcoal or crocks. 

The best time to turn the plants out is early 
in spring just before growth commences. The 
extremities of the roots should be disentangled 
so far as can be done without injuring them, and 
spread out evenly. In planting, make the soil 
moderately firm, and use it in a somewhat dry 
state, as, if too wet, the roots will not take kindly 
to it. When fairly established the plants must 
be well supplied with water during the growing 
season. Manure-water should be given fre¬ 
quently whilst growth is going on. Train the 
shoots thinly in the space they are to occupy. 
They should be cut in so far as necessary after 
the leaves have fallen. The flowers are trumpet- 
shaped, pure white in colour, and very sweet- 
scented. _ B. 

Cutting Camellia flowers.— Now that 
Chrysanthemums are almost over, other flowers 
[ will receive attention, and amongst these the 


Camellias will become prominent. I have had 
Camellias in bloom in September and October, 
but they did not prove very valuable ; but now 
that flowers of all kinds are getting very scaroe, 
the massive blossoms of the Camellia are 
welcome. They are admirably adapted for 
decoration, but many Camellia plants are 
injured or disfigured by the careless cutting of 
the blooms, and in taking them off the condition 
of the tree should always be taken into con¬ 
sideration. Some of my Camellia plants are 
so large that a man has to climb up them to reach 
the blooms on the top, and there is little 
danger of injuring huge specimens of this 
description by cutting the blooms, as they are 
benefited by pruning and restriction. It is small 
plants in pots that suffer most, and I would cau¬ 
tion amateur beginners against entting these. 
I have known small Camellias to be bought well 
set with buds, which, as soon as they opened, 
were cut off unmercifully; but such practioe 
invariably results in the plants receiving a 
check, from which they will not recover for 
some years. The blooms, however, may be 
taken from the smallest plants if they are 
detached without a piece of wood, and this may 
easily be done with a knife or pair of scissors ; 
then wire the petals securely, and draw the ends 
of the wire back, so as to form a stem, and the 
flowers will be much more secure than if attached 
to a piece of their own wood. White Camellias 
are very easily spoilt. If the petals are at all 
bruised the affected part will become brown or 
black.—C. 


FERN NOTES. 

Could the number of pot-Ferns that are “ con¬ 
sumed ” in London alone annually be ascertained, 
the figures, I am sure, would be almost incredible. 
Florists and nurserymen say that they oan sell 
a Fern when nothing else will sell, and go where 
one will—north, south, east, or west—one oan 
find (though often not very easily) hundreds of 
places in and near the metropolis where Ferns 
are the staple commodity, and where they are 
turned out in thousands, and in some cases tens 
or hundreds of thousands, annually. When 
removed from the close, moist, and warm atmos¬ 
phere of the glass-houses in which they are 
grown to the harsh and dusty atmosphere 
of the streets, or the still drier and 
more unwholesome (to plant life) atmosphere 
of an ordinary London parlour, the great 
majority of such plants quickly droop and die. 
Here and there they fall into the hands of some¬ 
one who possesses the knack of keeping them in 
health, but three-fourths of the number probably 
find their way to the dust-bin within a month, 
and then must, of course, be replaced by fresh 
specimens. This is good for trade if for no one 
else, and it is an iU wind that blows nobody 
good. 

Someone may ask, How are all these plants 
obtained ? Well, nine tenths of them, strange 
as it may appear to the amateur Fern-grower, 
are raised from seed—seed sown, pricked of£ 
grown on, and potted just like Cinerarias or 
Primulas, or any other plant. In some nurseries 
there are houses, generally old ones, in which 
Ferns of certain kinds come up naturally and 
persistently of their own accord, where it is only 
necessary to keep a few old plants of a variety 
and be able to take them up in thousands for 
years afterwards. Such places are a source of 
profit—even of wealth—to their owners ; but, 
as a rule, the seed has to be saved from the 
mature fronds of old plants, and sown just like 
anything else. A dozen kinds of Ferns are 
probably as many as find their way into the 
markets, or are disposed of in any quantity, 
these consisting chiefly of Pteris serrulate, P. 
cretica, P. argyrea, P. tremula, P. albo-lineata, 
Adiantum cuneatum, Lomaria gibba, Phlebo- 
dium aureum, Neplirodium molle, Asplenium 
bulbiferum, and one or two of the Platylomas 
(the crested and other forms of the above 
might, however, be made to swell the list con¬ 
siderably) ; but all are obtained in the same 
manner and treated in the same way. 

The seed, which is gathered during the sum¬ 
mer and autumn, is sown, if possible, in the 
winter or early spring, at which season it suc¬ 
ceeds much better than during the warm 
weather. It is usually scattered on a rough 
surface of either peat or loam, some growers pre¬ 
ferring one and some the other, though I have 
seen it germinate splendidly on a bed of fine 
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ashes only. The house must be tolerably warm, 
close, and moist, and the boxes or pans shaded 
from direct sunshine. In a short time the 
surface of the soil, if all goes well, becomes 
covered with a fine green lichen-like growth. 
This is the “ braird,” from which, in due course, 
the first tiny pale-green fronds are seen to rise, 
and those form the foundation of the future 
plants. Directly these can be handled, they are 
carefully lifted and pricked out, either singly, 
or, if very small, two or three together, into 
other boxes of porous, sandy soil—usually peat 
—from 100 to 150 or 200 tiny seedlings being 
placed in each box, the usual size of which is 
14 inches or 15 inches by 10 inches. When 
established in these, the boxes often change hands 
among the growers, at prices ranging from about 
4s. to 10a. per box. When strong enough they are 
again lifted and placed in small pots, those 
known as “ thumbs ” being generally used first, 
and grown on rapidly in a warm, close, and 
moist atmosphere. They are subsequently 
transferred first to “ small ” and afterwards to 
“ large 60 ” sized pots, and, finally, to 48’s 
(5-inch pots), in which they are usually sold. 
A good grower will often turn out nice plants 
of this size within twelve months from sowing 
the seed. 

Great difficulty is, however, often experienced 
in getting the seed to germinate successfully, 
however fresh and good. Moss is often trouble¬ 
some, and, if once this gets ahead of the Ferns, 
there will be few or none. A kind of black 
fungus also often appears, and rapidly spreads 
over the whole surface, destroying all the tiny 
plants, and, though they generally appear again 
afterwards, they are neither so numerous nor so 
strong. A strange fact is that one may some¬ 
times sow seed of one variety and havo an en¬ 
tirely different kind appear, while in sowing 
mixed seed one or two sorts will often germinate 
to the exclusion of all the rest, or theBe not 
appear until long afterwards. The most ex¬ 
perienced growers are often nonplussed by the 
vagaries of seedlings, and can never make sure 
of a particular, or even of any crop of Ferns. 

B.C.R. 


BROWALLIA ELATA. 

The usefulness of this pretty little annual for 
winter decoration is surely not so much appre¬ 
ciated as it deserves to be. For furnishing the 
side stages of a conservatory during the winter 
months it is invaluable, its lovely blue flowers 
showing up to perfection when staged with 
Heaths, Epaorises, Zonal Pelargoniums, <fec. Its 
cultivation is most simple, and may be practised 
by anyone having a cold frame. Seeds should 
be sown in shallow pans or boxes about the 
second week in June, and again about the first 
week in July, keeping the frame rather close 
till germination takes place, afterwards giving 
them the full benefit of sun and air. As soon as 
they have made three or four leaves pot off into 
thumb pots. A suitable compost is about two 
parts good loam and one of leaf-soil, with 
plenty of silver sand added. Keep them close 
to the glass, and syringe morning and night to 
prevent insects attacking them. When the 
small pots have become full of roots repot into 
48- sized pots, which is a useful size to flower 
them in. If larger plants are required, two or 
three plants may be put into 32’s or 24’s. 
Constant pinching is necessary till about the 
middle of September, they will then be nice 
little bushes. After this period a cool, airy 
greenhouse (if to be had) suits them better, 
keeping th$m as close to the glass as posidble. 
Weak liquid-manure may be given when the 
flower-buds show. They will commence to 
flower about the first week in November, and 
will keep on till the end of January if the seed 
is sown as directed. The flowers are also very 
useful in the cut state. There is also a white 
variety (B. data alba), but is not so pretty, 
being of rather a dirty white. 

Arh-court, ChdUnhan}. George Marsh. 


The* old white Azalea for cutting’ 
from. —After all, it would be very difficult to 
find an Azalea better suited for supplying cut 
flowers at mid-winter than this old favourite. 
I remember three years or so ago seeing some 
very fine plants at the Chilwell Nurseries—in¬ 
deed, a large number of them—that had flowered 
with great* profusion the £revidha Christmas. 
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There is suoh a large demand for cut flowers at 
this season of the year that the plants are out 
baok quite hard, but in early spring they begin 
to grow freely again. In June they are placed 
out-of-doors, after they have been thinned 
out a little. The blossoms are as white as 
snow, and coming in at about this season they 
are most valuable. It is not to be wondered at 
that the plant is so much grown by those who 
require a good supply of cut flowers during 
winter. Some prefer Fielder’s White Azalea, 
but the old white is yet bad to beat.—R. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

Mesospinidiums. 

I have a request from a correspondent, signing 
with the old and common-place nom de plume — 
“A Constant Reader.” Of course, we have 
many thousands of suoh, and, therefore, to them 
I here reply; but this particular one says: 
“ 1 have noted you have several times recom¬ 
mended Mesospinidium vulcanicum, and from the 
strong and earnest manner in which you wrote 
respecting it, I purchased a plant, which at the 
present time (the second week in December) has 
three spikes of fully expanded blooms, and I 
must say it bears out all you have said of it. 
Will you kindly tell me something of its culture, 
and if it has any relatives?” It is always 
more pleasing to reply to readers who are 
satisfied with their purchases and investments 
than to those who are quite the reverse— 
although I am bound to admit I very 
rarely oome across one of the latter kind—and 
yet I fear if the skid is not applied occasionally 
to some of my readers, I shall nod them running 
down hill too fast, and, as Mr. Weller says, 
backing into the palings, and all sorts of un¬ 
pleasantness, and then will come a severe reckon¬ 
ing for me. By this, I mean a word of caution 
for what I would call superficial readers, who are 
apt to accept my statement that Orchids are 
very easily grown, and at once would fill with 
these plants whatever bit of space under glass 
which they have vacant, quite irrespective of its 
adaptability ; indeed, they would make the 
Orchids the scapegoats of their establishment, 
because old “ Matt. Bramble ” says they are very 
easily grown—and so I say again that they are ; 
but Water Lilies will not thrive on a gravel 
walk, Roses will not thrive in a light, sandy 
soil, neither will Orchids thrive in a dry and arid 
atmosphere, and I would commence the year of 
grace 1889 with this advice to the would-be 
Orchid growers, who are readers of Gardening, 
that unless they can afford to surround 
these plants with a very moist and quiet atmos¬ 
phere, do not attempt their cultivation. Yon 
may excel in the culture of Fuchsias—and no 
more beautiful plants can be grown—but 
Orchids and Fuchsias will not thrive side by 
side in the same house, and if you are not pre- 
, pared to banish Fuchsias do not introduce 
Orchids. Another reader wants to grow Orchids 
in a Rose-house, others would like them with 
Pelargoniums ; but it is no use to try to draw old 
“Matt.” in this way. The atmospheric condi¬ 
tions are quite opposed to the requirements of 
Orchids, and they will not grow; and if you 
cannot supply a large amount of moisture in 
the air you will never be successful with the 
cultivation of Orchids, and do not attempt 
It. Mesospinidium vulcanicum was discovered 
by 8pruce in the year I860, when travelling 
in the Peruvian district of the Amazon 
River, on the volo&nic mountains which 
there abound; but twelve years elapsed 
before we became acquainted with it as a culti¬ 
vated plant. It is a charming dwarf-growing 
Orchid, with deep-green bulbB and leaves* the 
spikes are closely set with numerous vivid rose- 
ooloured flowers, which last long in full beauty. 
In a state of nature it usually blooms daring the 
months of April and May; but with us in 
England the flowers usually appear in autumn 
and last in full perfection a considerable time 
after Christmas and into the new year. 

M. sanguineum was • discovered some thirty 
or more years ago, and was first introduced in 
a living state by the Messrs. Backhouse, of York, 
about twenty-two years ago, and it was 
at this establishment about a year later that 
I first hhd the pleasure of seeing this species 
flowering. It: is a charming little species, and, 
as a plant, is better adapted for growing in a 
h&rfgrog basket than M. a It ami cum, as its 


flower-spikes are longer, and when the plant 
becomes strong the spikes are long Mid pendent, 
whilst the warm, rosy flowers are very showy, 
and being waxy in texture they retain their 
beauty for a long time. This, like the previously- 
named kind, is an autumn-blooming plant. It 
is a native of the higher parts of the Peruvian 
Andes, and other places of considerable eleva¬ 
tions, and it, with the other kind, grows well 
and flowers profusely in the coolest temperature, 
and with a considerable amount of atmospheric 
moisture at all seasons, especially in the grow¬ 
ing period of the year. The baskets, or 
pans, should be shallow and well drained, 
and the soil best suited to its requirements 
is a mixture of about equal parts of peat, 
fibre, and Sphagnum Moss. I prefer to hang r 
these plants, or to stand them, if in pots, 
at from about 18 inches to 2 feet from 
the glass, and to admit a good circulation of 
fresh air. Indeed, the two species enjoy the 
same conditions under which the Princess of 
Wales Odontoglossum thrives, and I would 
strongly recommend both kinds to the attention 
of amateurs, as being fine contrasts to those 
plants which produce white blooms ; but if only 
one kind can be indulged in, then let the one 
chosen be M. vulcanicum. These Mesospini- 
diums are amongst the easiest of plants to 
grow, but the atmosphere must be kept very 
cool, and the sun should not be allowed to shine 
upon them, and they should never be allowed 
to become dry. In fact, a house with a northern 
aspect is to me the best of all for these members 
of the Orchid family. Matt. Bramble. 


THE AMAZON LILY (EUCHARIS 
AMAZONICA). 

As some of the remarks on this plant by “ B.,” 
in Gardening, December 22, page 560, are 
likely, I think, to mislead many amateurs, with 
your permission I will point out one or two 
dangerous points that must be guarded against 
by all who wish to succeed in its culture. 
First, then, “B.” says, “one strong bulb is 
sufficient for a 4$-ineh pot.” Well, I should 
say it was sufficient. I will give the size from 
actual measurement of one of my “strong” 
bulbs, and I think the veriest tyro in gardening 
will agree with “B.” on this point at least, 
though whether he would follow such a course 
is, to me, very doubtful. One of my bulbs, 
when potted nine months ago, would be from 
2 inches to 2$ inches in diameter, with at least 
from 12 to 15 roots one-eighth of an inoh in 
diameter and 12 inches long. It was put with 
two others m a 12 inch pot, which is now quite 
full, what with the three strong bulbs and their 
offshoots ; in about a month they will be shaken 
out and repotted as before. It is now much 
larger, and is carrying five beautiful, healthy, 
thick, dark-green leaves, one of which measures 
24 inches from crown of bulb to tip and 7 inches 
across widest part. The flower-spike is 30 inohes 
long, and hap developed six perfect blooms, five 
of which have been cut, one measuring 4J inches 
across the petals, and the last of the six, which 
is now ready to cut, ie over 4 inches across. 
Now, let anyone imagine, if he can, such a 
bulb in a 4$inch pot. “ A word to the wise,” 
&c., therefore I make no further comment on 
such an absurdity, but simply say, judge the 
size of your pot by your plants, and give them 
plenty of room, and your offshoots will not be 
cramped and ill shapen specimens, your blooms 
will be good and plenty of them; but do not 
expect them to bloom “ three ” times a-year or 
you will be seriously disappointed. I very 
mueh doubt if “ B. can give one solitary 
definite proof of a Eucharis amazonica having 
bloomed three times in one year—that is, in 
twelve months. If he can it is an isolated case, 
and must not be expected to occur often. Again, 
“B.” says, “therels no cure for Eucharis mite.” 
In one respeot he is right; in another wrong. 
In a large collection it is next to impossible to 
keep clear of these destructive pests, for no 
sooner have you exterminated one lot than 
another is generated ; but they can be held 
in check so that the misohief they do is 
simply to spoil a bloom or two. In a 
small collection they can be eradicated. To 
sum up, all that is required for success in 
growing Eucharis amazonioa is to give the 
bulbs good-sized pots, well drained, plenty 
of heat- and moisture all the year round. 

Original from 
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shake them oat and repot once a-ve&r, keep them 
clean, and either oat off the blooms singly, of 
whioh you will have plenty and good, or enjoy 
them on their spikes in yoar stove. J. F. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

These ever-blooming plants do not appear to be 
quite so popular just now as they were a few 
years ago. Why, it would be difficult to say ; it 
is probably just one of those freaks of fashion 
for whioh there is no accounting. They are as 
beautiful as ever, and, indeed, more so, for, 
though not a great many new varieties have 
been introduced during the last three or four 
years, owing, probably, to the very limited 
number of raisers, yet the additions that have 
been made to the list of names are for the most 
part decidedly superior to any of their pre¬ 
decessors. No doubt the Zonal Pelargonium 
has been to some extent displaced by the newer 
and more accommodating, or perhaps I should 
say, less requiring, Begonia, and, indeed, the 
Pelargoniums will, undoubtedly, find the last- 
named plant a formidable rival in the near 
future, both for in and out-of-door decoration. 
Still, there is room for both, and I, for one, 
should be sorry to see our old friend left out in 
the cold. I think there are few things in the 
horticultural world more truly beautiful than a 
really well-grown truss of a good Zonal—a 
head some 8 inches or 9 inches over, smooth 
and round as a ball, and filled up to the very 
centre with well-finished overlapping pips, eaon 
from 2£ inches to 3 inches in aiameter. Few, 
even among professional growers, I know, can 
do them like this, but it is a comparatively 
simple matter after all, the main points being to 
bring your young stock on slowly in a cool 
temperature with plenty of light and air. Pot 
them very firmly in good sound loam, with a 
little decayed manure and Clay’s Fertiliser. 
Feed them well when the pots are full of roots 
and the trusses begin to rise, and pinch out the 
points of the shoots beyond the second or third 
truss, to throw the strength into the blooms. 
Also no shade should be allowed until the 
trusses begin to develop themselves, and then 
only just sufficient to prevent soorohing by the 
rays of the mid-day sun. The more air the 
plants get the better, of course, as this adds 
substance to the blooms, and causes them to last 
much longer than they otherwise would do. 
Soft water only should be given to these plants, 
and if a small bag of soot is kept in the cistern, 
so as just to colour the water, a great improve¬ 
ment in the health of the plants will soon be 
observable. I must say that I do not remember 
seeing Zonals so well done on the whole as they 
are at Messrs. Cannell and Sons’ garden at 
Swanley, and, though I have had them nearly, 
if not quite, as fine myself when living in the 
country, yet within reach of the London smoke 
such trusses as I have described are simply an 
impossibility—the thing cannot be done. You 
can grow the plants fast enough, and get the 
trusses, but the oentres will not fill up, nor are 
the pips as highly finished as they should be. 
Now for the 

Best varieties. Some of my greatest 
favourites (among the singles) are Advance, 
Kentish Fire, and C. H Swinstead, scarlet; 
Metis, Ida Walter, and J. McIntosh, crimson ; 
Omphale, Fanny Catlin, and Lady Chesterfield, 
Balmon; Queen Matilda and Constance, rose- 
pink ; Lord Chesterfield, Ootavia, and F. Kauffer, 
purple or purplish ; and Queen of the Belgians, 
Eureka, and Niphetos, pure white. When at 
Swanley in the summer I was, however, much 
struck by the beauty of the following new 
single varieties : H. Cannell, jun., a magnifi¬ 
cent crimson flower; Countess of Derby, salmon; 
Chas. Dickens, crimson ; Brilliant, decidedly the 
finest soarlet yet; Lily, pure white and very 
round; Lady Churchill, very rich salmon; 
Bridesmaid, a fine oculated variety; the Rev. 
Harries, rosy-red ; and Hyacinth, a fine scarlet. 
About the same time I saw in Mr. Ladd’s 
immense nursery a couple of houses filled with 
splendid plants of his Queen of Whites Im¬ 
proved, undoubtedly the grandest single white 
yet sent out The blooms are of the purest 
snowy white, perfectly oircular, and plentifully 
produced just above the foliage. The habit is 
excellent, but I believe that none of these new 
whites bloom so freely in the winter as the old 
Eureka. Now for a tew words about the 
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Double kinds, whioh have been marvellously 
improved of late years, and are far more gener¬ 
ally useful for cutting, Ac., than the singles, as 
well as better adapted for winter-blooming, 
though they undoubtedly require from 5 dega. 
to 10 degs. more heat at that season to open 
them well, than the single kinds. A dozen of 
my favourites are : Ludwig Ferohl and F. Y. 
RaspaiL, deep-scarlet; Grand Ch. Faidherbe, 
and G£n6ral Campenon, or Negro, crimson; 
Rosa Bonheurand Emile deGirarain, rose-pink; 
rosea superba and Madame Thibaut, purple- 
pink ; Belle Nanci6nne and Maggie Hallook, 
salmon : Le Cygne pure white ; and Madame 
Leon Dalloy, blush-white. Three beautiful 
varieties I saw at Swanlsy are Gold finder, a 
lovely soft red; Le Cam6l£on, soft scarlet, 
striped with white ; and Swanley, double white, 
apparently superior to even the lovely Le Cygne. 
lor winter-flowering for cutting purposes there 
are nothing to equal F. V. Raspall and a variety 
oalled Guillion Mangilli, with purplish-pink 
flowers; but the laBt being an unfashionable 
colour does not sell well. One word more. 
Why do not exhibitors send to the shows 
naturally-grown specimens in bush form, with 
plenty of healthy foliage, and eight or ten large 
and well-finished trusses each, instead of the 
flattened, distorted objects they do, often half- 
starved and covered with tiny bits of bloom, 
often no larger than would make a button-hole, 
and suoh scanty foliage ? B. C. R. 


Old bedding Pelargoniums. —Although 
the majority of those who grow bedding 
Pelargoniums in quantity depend mainly on 
cuttings struck in autumn, there are some 
varieties that do not grow sufficiently strong to 
yield cuttings enough for the purpose, and with 
these, the best plan is to life the old plants and 
store them under glass. Some of the bronze and 
trioolor section are altogether of a more delicate 
constitution than their plain-leaved neighbours; 
and I find that to keep up a good stock needs 
considerable care during the winter. One of 
the first considerations is to lift the old plants 
before they get frost-bitten, for if the wood is 
onlv slightly injured it continues to die back, 
and many of the plants are lost. I try to 
lift them with all the roots and foliage entire, 
and having some finely-sifted, light, sandy soil 
ready, the roots are placed into the smallest 
pots they can conveniently be got into; the soil 
is carefully worked amongst them, and pressed 
down firm, and a good soaking of water is given 
to settle it down firmly into the pots. I like to 
put them into a frame for a few days where 
they can be kept rather close until the roots are 
established, when they are transferred to any 
light, airy shelves that may be vacant, and the 
dead leaves are carefully removed, for if allowed 
to accumulate on the plants they are liable to 
cause the decay of the shoots. As long as there 
are bright, sunny days, enough water at the 
root must be given to keep the plants growing ; 
but during the shortest days of winter very little 
is needed, as few plants are sooner injured by 
excess of water than these ; and it is surprising 
how long they will remain in good health with¬ 
out any artificial application of water. A tem¬ 
perature of about 50 degs. is the best to keep 
this section of the Pelargonium family gently 
growing during the winter, so that as Boon as 
the sun begins to shine in spring there may be 
abundance of healthy tops for spring propaga¬ 
tion.—J. G. H. 

Eupatorium 'odoratum. —This species 
and E. riparium are very useful winter-flower¬ 
ing plants, for their requirements are simple, 
and they can always be relied on for a hanuful 
of blooms whenever required, provided the 
plants get an ordinary amount of care and at¬ 
tention. After flowering the plants may be cut 
hard back, when they will break again into 
growth very freely if occasionally syringed. The 
young Bhoots then produced will strike readily, 
and if the plants are grown on during the 
summer, they will form neat little flowering 
specimens by autumn, while the old examples 
may be grown on into good-sized bushes. We 
grow ours during the Bummer plunged in the 
open ground; indeed, they get much the same 
treatment as the Chrysanthemums, and, conse¬ 
quently, the plants are sturdy, and towards 
autumn become full of flower-buds. Care must 
be taken to get them under glass before the 
frosts make their appearanoe, as the blooms are 


Injured much easier than those of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are. As these Eupatoriums are gross 
feeders, liquid-manure occasionally during the 
growing season will be of great service.—H. 

Cool-house Orchids. — The following 
Orchids were either in flower or showing flower- 
spikes on Christmas Day in my cool greenhouse, 
where the night temperature lately has often 
been down to 49 degs. and the day temperature 
about 50 degs., and sometimes less. I may 
remark that the plants have occupied the same 
house since last June. The names are: Odonto • 
glossum Pesoatorei, 0. Alexandra, Onoidium 
nexuosum, O. cucullatum, MasdevalUa ignea, 
and M. Harryana.—J. C. C. 

6523.— Plants for out flowers.— It is 
better not to aim at too much, as plants in a 
crowded condition do not flower well. The 
following list, if well done, will supply cut 
flowers in succession, and also be of a decorative 
character: Zonal Pelargoniums (double and 
single), Cinerarias, Chrysanthemums, Chinese 
Primulas (double and single), Camellias, Azaleas, 
a few plants of some of the sofe-wooded Heaths, 
such as hyemalis, Willmoreana, Ac., Cytisus 
racemosus, Calla eethiopica; bulbs of many kinds, 
including Lily of tne Valley, and LUium 
Harrisi, Bouvardias, Begonia insignia, Deutzia 
gracilis. Tree Carnations, Tea and other Roses. 
—E. H. 

6507.— Musk for sale- — Plaoe the old 
roots in a strong heat early in February, and 
as soon as they start into growth cut them up 
into single shoots with a bit of root to each ana 
pot singly in small pots, keeping them in a 
warm house or pit till well established, and 
then move to a cool house. Some growers shake 
out and break up the old roots in little bits an 
inch or two long, and scatter them thickly on 
the surface of rich soil, covering lightly with 
sifted material, potting into single pots when 
growth begins. They should not be kept too 
long in strong heat or the shoots will draw up 
weakly. Thousands of pots are sold annually 
in the various markets in country towns as well 
as in London. They do these and many other 
market plants as well in Norwich as in most 
places. Nice little plants in 60’s, well hardened 
off and coming into blossom, may be bought for 
2d. each, larger plants in 5-inch pots for 4d. 
Musk delights in moisture during its season of 
growth. Harrison’s Musk has in some respects 
taken the place of the old-fashioned Musk in the 
cottage window.—E. H. 

6395.— Plant-pits with clay walls-— 
Build the day walls 2 feet thick at the bottom, 
and slope up to the top to 14 inches thick. Tie 
loose bundles of long coarse straw of about 
4 inches or 6 inches diameter, and lay these 
orosswise through the wall from inside to out¬ 
side at equal distances of 9 inches apart both 
vertically and horizontally. On the top of each 
course in the centre of the walls lav a course of 
these bundles or sheaves longitudinally right 
round the walls. Arrange this so that the cross 
sheaves oommunicate with the longitudinal ones 
at frequent intervals. These air cells will keep 
your walls much warmer than they would other¬ 
wise be. Thatch the top. The clay requires no 
special preparation, except making it soft 
enough to be workable if not sufficiently so 
already. For 8 feet lights the back should 
be not less than 2 feet higher than the front. 
-J. G. S. 


C44&—Culture of Hoya Delia and carnoea.- 
The first named Is not mnob of s oUmber, and doss best 
trained ae a’pot plant, and to sticks inserted so as to form 
a bush. Tbe other Is quite a climber, and would soon 
cover the baok wall of a hothouse. Hoya bella is the 
prettiest. They are easily cultivated as ordinary hot¬ 
house plants; they like a little peat in the potting soil. 


6400.— Niootlana afflnls in a cold greenhouse. 
—It is very improbable that the buds would expand at this 
time of year in an unheated greenhouse in London. Still, 
you might wait a little and see, as they are wonderfully 
vigorous and hardy, and a month or two henoe will be 
time enough to cut them down, and subsequently repot for 
summer flowering.—B. 0. R. 

6408.— Heating a greenhouse.— Two 8-inch hot- 
water pipes—a flow and return—along the front, with the 
boiler you mention, will answer your purpose.—J. G. 8. 


6618.—Plant for a staircase window.—Drama* 
indlviss, when It hes attained some size, will succeed well 
in the staircase window, and with a pot or two of Mosses 
or Ferns around the base a pretty group might be formed. 
The India-rubber plant is often grown in similar positions 
with suooem. Both are easily managed.—E. H. 

Original from 
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THE ROYAL FERN (OSMUNDA 
REGALIS). 

Will you please to tell me something of the 
proportions attained by, and where this Fern is 
to be found in its best form in this country ? 
Also how to distinguish it from other kinds, 
abd if it is difficult to cultivate or not ? And 
what are the conditions that will best ensure its 
thriving under such conditions ?— Osmunda. 

# * # The Osmunda regalis, or, as it is popularly 
called, the Royal Fern, is undoubtedly the most 
stately of the numerous British species belong¬ 
ing to the genus, as it attains proportions un¬ 
known to any other native kind, the usual 



A young plant of the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis). 


length of its fertile fronds bsing about 3 feet, 
but its barren ones, which are much more 
numerous, attain an average of about 6 feet, 
and frequently double that height when found 
growing in a particularly suitable spot. It is 
recorded that Mr. S. Murray on the banks of 
the Clyde measured a tuft which was 11^ feet 
high. The Royal Fern is distinguishable ac first 
sight from all other native kinds through its 
peculiarly massive fronds, furnished with broad, 
somewhat heart-shaped and almost stalkless 
pinnae of a light glaucous green colour. It is 
equally distinct from all other native Ferns by 
the peculiar conformation of it3 fertile fronds, 
which have caused it to be sometimes called, 
though erroneously, the Flowering Fern. In 
these fertile fronds the upper pinnae are divided 
and changed, as it were, into dense clusters or 
spikes of terminal capsules which form a com¬ 
pound, loose cluster or panicle, while the basal 
parts of the said fronds are in all respects 
similar to those of the barren ones. Both are 
borne on smooth stems of a reddish hue when 
in a young state, but turning with age to a 
pale-green colour. It is nob alone by its 
foliage that this most noble of all British Ferns 
can be recognised, for its peculiar mode of 
growth is perfectly unique. Its fronds rise from 
the crown of a root which, unlike that of any 
other native Fern, is tuberous, of a woody nature, 
scaly, sometimes rising erect as much even as 
2 feet above the ground, and forming then a 
miniature Tree Fern of somewhat bulky appear¬ 
ance, while at other times its root-stock extends 
horizontally, or nearly so, for about the same 
length, but it is, in all cases, furnished with 
numerous strong, fibrous rootlets. The Os¬ 
munda regalis is one of the oldest of all our 
native Ferns on record, the first notice that 
we can find of it being in Gerard’s “ Herbal ” 
of 1597, where, speaking of the existence of 
this handsome Fern, he says: “It groweth in 
the midst of a bog at the further end of Hamp¬ 
stead Heath, from London, at the bottome of a 
hill adjoyning to a small cottage, and in divers 
other places; as also upon divers bogges on a 
heath or common neere unto Bruntwood in 
Essex.” As will be teen by the above extract, 
things have greatly changed since the time of 
its publication in regard to British plants of all 
kinds, whose habitats have been completely 
destroyed whenever they were situated in close 
vicinity to largo towns. 

Though not by any means common in all parts 
of the United Kingdom, in places congenial to 
its growth the Royal Fern is found plentifully, 
and in such positions has grown into huge 
masses. In Wales and in Ireland it is somewhat 
scarce, and is only recorded in the for mer country 
as growing wild near Liya 'Fraffwll, in tile $ur- 
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bary at Trewilmot, near Holyhead; while in 
the latter, the only places where it is stated to 
have been met with in a wild state are in Kelly’s 
Glen, county of Dublin, in Castlebar, in Mayo, 
and in Mucruss Abbey. This is all the more 
singular, as on account of the boggy nature of a 
great portion of its surface, and also by reason 
of its climatic conditions, the growth of the 
Osmunda regalis would naturally appear to have 
been favoured in the Emerald Isle. It is more 
plentiful in Scotland, where it is foundat thehead 
of Loch Fyne, to the North east of Inverary, Ar- 
gyleshire, and on the Dumbarton side, near Loch 
Lomond ; at the side of the Loch at Inclinedamff, 
Sutherlandshire, in Aberdeenshire, and on the 
coast of Kincardineshire. But it is especially in 
England that the Royal Fern is really at home, 
for it is found there in a most extended area ; 
from the Goodhilly Downs, near St. Ives, and 
in the mouths of old mines near Marazion and 
Cosgarne in Cornwall, and on the cliffs near 
Dawlish, near Chudleigh, on the banks of the 
Teign, and at Ivy-bridge on the Erme in 
Devon, to Speke, between Crosby and Formby, 
and on Chat Moss, near Liverpool, as well as 
from Low-gelt-bridge, Allowby, and Keswick 
in Cumberland, to Leith-hill and near Dorking 
in Surrey; in the New Forest, and at Free- 
mantle, near Southampton; at Walton Moss, 
near Warrington, in Lancashire; near the 
Upper Mill at Nottinghamshire, in the Isle of 
Man, in the Isle of Wight, near Parker’s Mill 
in Warwickshire, at Tunbridge in Kent, and in 
many other places too numerous to be mentioned 
here. 

The Osmunda regalis is of most easy culti¬ 
vation ; for open air culture it prefers a damp, 
shady situation, where it requires but little 
care, and when planted in spongy peat and 
allowed abundance of water at the roots, it 
grows vigorously and soon makes a dense 
mass. When grown in pots it is indispens¬ 
able that it should have plenty of root-room 
and abundant and continuous supplies of water, 
even during the winter, when the fronds have all 
died off. In the case of pot cultivation, a com¬ 
post of three parts of peat and one part of fibry 
loam is that which produces the most satisfactory 
results. Though sometimes propagated py the 
division of its crowns in early spring, the 
Osmunda is more generally raised by means of 
spores, which ripen in July or August, and 
which, if sown at once, germinate freely, and, 
if grown in a cool pit or in a greenhouse, form 
young plants in a short time. The Royal Fern 
has produced several varieties, such as O. regalia 
undulata, furcans, purpurescens, and cristata. 
The last-named, however, appears to be the only 
constant form. It is most beautifully crested, 
and as vigorous and robust in growth as the 
species, and apparently attains smaller dimen¬ 
sions, as I have never seen or heard of fronds 
above 4 feet in length. This remarkable form 
possesses the advantage of producing itself true 
from spores, which it produces freely when the 
plants are of sufficient size; the cultural 
remarks bearing on the species are equally 
applicable to this variety. 8. 


HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 
Ons of the greatest troubles of the amateur and 
others who have small greenhouses to manage 
during the winter is to keep the frost out of 
them. They may have a small hot-water boiler 
and the requisite length of piping attached to it, 
which, when heated, will warm the house suffi¬ 
ciently to keep the plants safe ; but the amount 
of attention that these small heating apparatuses 
require is so great during frosty weather that 
many look upon them after a good trial with a 
good deal of disfavour. The reason for this is 
that the slow combustion principle on which 
the boilers are constructed proves, when tested 
by experience, to be misleading in so far as it 
applies to maintaining a steady temperature for 
ten or twelve hours, as they are supposed to do 
without any attention. To say that any boiler 
can do so under varying outside conditions is to 
attempt to controvert facts, whether the boiler is 
large or small; but the larger it is the less atten¬ 
tion it requires and the steadier the heat will be 
maintained inside the house. But when we 
come to consider the efficiency of a small boiler, 
with a corresponding degree of piping, we meet 
with troubles that one would like to see got rid 
of altogether ; but I see no hope of arriving at 
such a consummation with the appliances now 


available simply because the small boiler system 
is not perfect. I have no fault to find with the 
working of the 

Slow combustion principle as regards 
keeping in the fire, and I have no difficulty is 
doing so by a very careful regulation of thn 
draught for a space of ten hours, but the body 
of fuel that these boilers hold is so small, that 
although the fire may be alight in the morning 
the water in the pipes farthest from the fire is 
nearly cold, and the temperature of the house 
on a frosty morning lower that it is pleasant to 
feel, plainly showing that the slow-burning fire 
had but little effect on the water for several 
hours previously. There is, therefore, no ad¬ 
vantage in keeping the fire alight at such a low 
force. In practice I find I can maintain the 
temperature higher in the house by so regu¬ 
lating the draught that all the fuel is consumed 
in five or six hours. The reason for this is easily 
explained. The heat given off by the fire is 
greater while it lasts, and therefore keeps the 
water warmer. The consequence is the tem- 

S erature of the house is kept up longer at any 
esired point than when the fuel is consumed at 
a Blower rate. As a matter of course, a good 
deal depends upon how these small boilers are 
managed. I find the most important point is in 
the preparation of the fuel. Two-thirds coke 
and one of coal, both broken up the size of a 
pullet’s egg, is what I find to be the best. With 
regard to 

Managing the draught, if the firing is to 
do any good in keeping out frost the damper 
mast be left out halt its length when the fire is 
done up for the night. The most serious objec¬ 
tion I have to small boilers that are built in 
the walls of the house they are intended to warm, 
is the great waste of heat that escapes from the 
chimney, owing to its being outside the house. 
Of course, I am aware of the reason why the 
chimney should not be inside the house, and 



Fertile pinns of the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis). 


thus save the great waste of heat, which amounts 
to quite half of the fuel consumed, that under pre¬ 
sent arrangements takes place. By using a stouter 
smoke-pipe, and having the joints made .with 
iron cement, I should not be afraid to risk 1 t in 
a house full of the most valuable plants. With 
regard to the efficiency of the class of hot-wat e 
boilers to which I allude, I do not question them 
in so far that they will do their work well, when 
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well attended to, and the cultivator doec not 
object to see half of the heat unappropriated by 
rushing up the chimney. What I am more 
anxious to make plain is, that the amateur 
should understand that by adopting one of them 
he does not get rid of so much of the anxiety 
regarding the welfare of his plants as he might 
be led to suppose would be the case. 

J. C. C. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

AMATEURS’ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Having for several years grown many Chrysan¬ 
themums, including some 300 varieties, I am 
anxious to give the conclusions I have arrived 
at as to the best varieties, so that other amateurs 
may have the benefit of my experience. E&oh 
division is arranged as nearly as possible in 
order of merit; still, this has not been my only 
object, for I have, in addition, considered the 
colours. Some sterling varieties are neoessarily 
omitted in so small a collection. List No. 1 
consists of twelve early flowering varieties and 
twelve decorative varieties. All are easily 
grown, very free blooming, and the most 
effective for conservatory adornment; these I 
strongly recommend to all with limited accomo¬ 
dation. List No. 2 is a general collection, 
requiring better cultivation, and should be grown 
in addition to List No. 1 by all who have 
sufficient room and can give the necessary 
attention. List No. 3 is composed of 12 exhibi¬ 
tion varieties and 12 novelties. The former 
should not be attempted by any inexperienoed 
grower, as unless every attention can be given 
throughout the year, most are unrecognisable 
and useless for any purpose. The latter I have 
not as yet had the opportunity of testing; some 
are sure to prove standard varieties. All 
interested in Chrysanthemums should look out 
for them next season. The varieties marked 
with a * can be grown for exhibition. 

List No. 1.— Early-flowering and decorative 
varieties: *Lady Selborne, ' James Salter, Mar¬ 
got, M. H. Jacotot, Henderson and Son, Roi 
dee Pr^oocea, L'Afrioaine, LTsle des Plaisirs, 
Alexander Dufour, M. J. H. Laing, Wil¬ 
liam Holmes, *Mdlle. Lacroix, Bismarck, 
Source d’Or, # Elaine, Mdlle. Melanie Fabre, 
Mrs. Geo. Stevens, *Val d’Andorre, # Peter the 
Great, Mad. de Serin, Briae du Matin, Jean 
Cruz d’Equillier, Tokio, FOlicitA 

List No. 2.— Japanese varieties: *Mrs. J. 
Wright (tall), *Mr. Garnur, # Madame C. Au- 
diguier (tall), *J. Deleaux (delicate), *Criterion 
(delicate). *Ed. Audiguier, *M. H. Elliott, *M. 
Astorg (delicate), Phcebus, *Belle Pauline (tall), 
Mdlle. Paule Dutour, *Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
Rois des Japonaise, 'William Clark, *Duchess 
of Albany (Jackson), Madame J. Laing, # Hiver 
Fleuri, *Triomphe du Nord, Maiden’s Blush, 
Rosea Superba, Joseph Mahood, *Duke of Ber¬ 
wick, Coquette de Castille, "Charlotte de Mont- 
cabrier, M. N. Davis, *La Triomphante, # Etoile 
du Midi, Charles Wagstaff, Beaute des Jardins, 
•Soleil Levant, *Bouquet Fait, Ornements, 
Etoile Toulouisainne, Lakmd, Le Negr6, Perles 
des Blanches. 

List No. 3. — Exhibition varieties and novelties : 
Avalanche, Ed. Molyneux, Boule d’Or, Comte 
Gerrainy, Carew Underwood, Meg Merrilies, 
Ralph Brocklebank, Baron de Prailly, Agree¬ 
ments de la Nature, Triomphe de la rue des 
Chalets, Cullingfordi (re flexed), Thunberg, 
Florence Percy, Sunflower, Mdlle. Louie Leroy, 
Condor, George Daniels, Dorrie, Lady T. Law- 
Lawrence, Mr. H. Canned, Mrs. H. Cannell, 
Sarah Owen, F. Marrouch, M. J. M. Davis. 

Bramcote , Notts. Herbert Rothera. 

Striking Pompon and Anemone 
Pompon Chrysanthemums.— The time 
to strike the cuttings of Pompon, Anemone 
Pompon, and single varieties will soon be here ; 
therefore, now is the season to order them. If 
there is a stock of plants in hand, the cuttbgs 
are likely to become drawn up weakly by over¬ 
crowding ; therefore, judiciously thin them out. 
Weakly grown cuttbgs of Pompon varieties, 
which have never been weakened through want 
of room, never make such useful plants as those 

g rown from sturdy cuttings. Always retain 
hose cqttbgs farthest from the old stem and 
those that are short and stocky. Some varieties 
make weaker growth than others. Such kbds I 
should be speoially looked after to procure the I 
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best stock in the manner named. If large 
blooms are required for exhibition they can 
only be produced by allowing the plants to 
carry a limited number. They must be grown 
somewhat after the style of those Chrysanthe¬ 
mums btended for the production of large 
blooms. The plants also require a longer sea¬ 
son of growth than do those intended to produce 
a quantity of medium-sized blooms for cutting 
or for decoration. The cuttings should be 
inserted at once in the same manner as detailed 
previously for other sections; but where the 
mab object b view is to have a lot of blossom 
the midale of January will be early enough to 
take the cuttbgs. The above remarks b every 
particular apply equally well to the sbgle 
varieties. Where space is at all limited the 
cuttings for the dwarf specimens can be bserted 
two in each pot, and so the plants can be grown 
throughout the season. The pots will require 
to be a trifle larger than when the plants are 
cultivated sbgly.—E. 

THE AMATEUR’S ORCHARD HOUSE.-I. 
The span-roofed form is the best for an orohard- 
house, but it often happens that there is a 
wall that oan be utilised for the purpose. 
When such is the case there is no serious 
objection to be raised agabst the lean to form; 
and in cases where the wall is not high enough 
for the latter form a three-quarter span may be 
erected without seriously bcreasbg the expense 
b proportion to the space whioh it will cover. 
Nevertheless, when there is any choice the full 
span Bhould have the preference, and the wider 
b proportion it is the better. A width of 14 
feet is a convenient one, as that width gives a 
centre bed with a narrow walk along both sides, 
and the same at each end. The length of 
course should be b proportion to the width, 
and the ends should Btana north and south. To 
make the most of the available space the side 
walls should not be more than 18 inches high, 
as the more light there is diffused throughout 
the body of the house the more the bearing sur¬ 
face of the trees are increased. If the centre of 
the house is to be occupied with standard or 
bush trees, either grown b pots or planted out, 
there must be no trees trained up under the roof, 
but a row of dwarf trees may be provided for 
between the side walls and the walk. This 
arrangement necessitates that there should be 
either side lights or wide wooden ventilators rest¬ 
ing on the side walla to get the necessary height. 
Glass lights to open outwards will be found to 
answer much better than wooden ventilators. In 
arrangbg a 

Lean-to house, where the front is to be 
oocupied with bush-trees of low stature and the 
back wall planted with trained trees, the 
front wall need not necessarily be more than 
1 foot high, with wooden ventilators running the 
whole length, 12 bches high on the wall. Ten 
feet is a very good width for this form of house, 
and if trained trees are preferred to bushes, the 
front part may have wires placed under the roof, 
about 15 bcheB from it, to a height of 4 feet, on 
which the branches may be trained. But it is 
my opinion that bush-trees of low stature are 
the best for the front border of such a house. 
The arranging of a three-quarter-span house 
may be varied accordbg to the taste of the 
owner. The back wall will, of conrse, be 
utilised for trained trees; but the manner of 
filling up the body of the home, must, to a 
certain extent, be governed by the width. If it 
is 14 feet or more wide, and there are high front 
lights, there may be a walk both at the back 
and front, and the centre be occupied with either 

Bush or standard trees, or they may be 
trained in the fan shape on wires across the centre 
bed. This arrangement is specially valuable for 
those who wish to utilise the house for Chrysan¬ 
themums in autumn and for bedding plants 
in the spring, as the space between the trees 
must not be less than 5 feet, which leaves the 
greater part of the centre bed to be used for 
other purposes. Low front walls for this form 
of house are not desirable on acoount of the 
appearance, as it is necessary that the short- 
back span should be of a sharper angle—say 
50 degs.—than the front; an angle of 45 degs. 
answers very well for the latter. In construct¬ 
ing an orchard-house, whether large or small, 
it Is of the greatest importance to provide the 
means of giving plenty of air both m the front 
'and at the top. In the oaae of fixed roofs the 


ventilators should be 3 feet long and 18 inches 
deep at every 6 feet, and in the case of span- 
roofed the ventilators should be in both sides of 
the roof. I have assumed in every case of the 
lean-to form that the structure will be placed 
against a wall facing south, but I may mention 
that a point or two either way does not make 
much difference. J. C. C. 

HOUSB&WINDOW GARDENING. 

5894. — Plants in an attic.—Had “ J. H.” 
given half the proportionate quantity of infor¬ 
mation concerning the shape, form, and size 
of his attic roof that he has of the flowers and 
plants therein contained, a more reliable answer 
could have been given him ; but as his query has 
been repeated without further particulars I will 
make a jump in the dark at a conclusion and 
endeavour to throw a little light on his diffi¬ 
culties, which may be helpful to others in a like 
quandary. Guessing at the shape, I will pre¬ 
sume it to be a lean-to roof, with a light in the 
oentre of a size usual in such cases, about 6 feet 
by 4 feet; the gutter or wall-plate that takes 
the bottom of the rafters probably raised from 
the floor of attic 3 feet or 4 feet, as (< J. H.” 
speaks of “ a draught right through the front, 
also wide open.” 1 will take it that the 4 * also 
wide open” means a window or sash in the 
upright part facing the roof light. The size of 
the attic being 15 feet by 12 feet, the surface of 
the roof would possibly measure 15 feet by 
14 feet, giving a superficies of 210 square feet, 
from which deduct 24 square feet for the light, 
and there remains 186 feet of dark roof. Suppose 
there is a window in front about 4 feet by 3 feet, 
giving a superficies of 12 feet out of, say, 15 feet 
by 4 feet, equal to 60 feet of upright, there is 
48 feet square of dark wall remaining. Putting 
these figures together we have a nett result oi 
36 feet of light giving surface, to 234 feet of 
dark surface. An approximate estimate of the 
cubical contents of the light and dark atmosphere 
in the interior might be arrived at, but these 
items will be of no service to us in deciding on 
the present question; suffice it to note, that the 
dark must preponderate largely over the light. 
If 44 J. H.” were to place himself in the middle 
of a long straight tunnel he would find himself 
in darkness, although he might discern the light 
at both ends, because b afore the light could 
reach him it would be absorbed or swallowed up 
in darkness. From the particulars given by 
44 J. H.,” and the condition of his plants, the 
whole symptoms point to a dearth of light. 
There can only be a comparatively small space 
through which the rays of light can penetrate 
to feed both the plants and the darkness, and 
the latter being the most active robber the 
plants have a very poor chanoe in the scrim¬ 
mage ; and the only things that might succeed 
in such a place would be Mushrooms, blanched 
Seakale, blanched Rhubarb, and such like 
cultured anomalies of nature. But 44 J. H.” 
need not despair, for he can make a very 
excellent greenhouse of his attic by stripping off 
all the dark roof and fixing a glass roof instead, 
with 2-feet lights hinged at the top to the 
ridge to lift up, running the whole length of 
roof; and if frames and opening sashes can be 
fixed in the front they would be an additional 
advantage ; or a row of 18-lnch or 2-feet sashes 
and frames might be fixed on top of wall-plate 
by lessening the pitch of the roof; and as to 
heat, should that be required in winter, the 
difficulty can be got over with perfect safety in 
several ways.— J. G. S. 

The Ivy as a basket plant. —Few 
plants adapt themselves to circumstances so 
readily as the Ivy, and it is one of the beet of 
all plants for hanging baskets in positions ex 
posed to cold draughts and catting winds. I 
recently saw some baskets famished with Ivy 
that had oocupied a position in a dwelling-house 
in London for four yean, and the Ivy is still in 
robust health, while some of the shoots have 
clasped the chains by which the baskets are sus¬ 
pended, and in this way have reaohed the 
ceiling. The variety used was in a couple of 
oases the common Ivy of our hedgerows; while 
two other baskets were filled with the small- 
leaved Caenwoodiana, and very beautiful^ it 
looked in suoh a position. The only attention 
bestowed upon Ivies in baskets is to water when 
neoessary, and occasionally to take them outside 
and give them a good syringing. Besides grow- 
u n y i ns i Tram 
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fog in suspended baskets, the Ivy make* a good 
screen for the window, grown either in the room 
or on the outside. In either case, a box or some 
such receptacle must be provided for the roots, 
and on the box, trellis work of wire or wood, 
to which the plants as they grow can be secured 
must be fastened. The shoots should be tied in 
such a manner that they are equally distributed 
over the trellis, and when it is once covered little 
care.or attention will be afterwards needed. The 
variegated forms, pretty as some of them are 
in the open ground and in a clear atmosphere, 
are not adapted for towns, as the light-tinted 
portion of the leaves so soon gets discoloured by 
smoke and dirt.—H. 

A GOOD WINDOW PLANT. 

Acacia iinsata. 

This is one at the best of the Acacias suitable 
for a window or small greenhouse. The habit 
of the kind in question is shown by the spray 
represented in the annexed illustration, 
and the freedom with which it flowers 
may be gathered from the countless little 
globes of bright orange blossoms which 
thickly stud the graceful branches. It 
flowers later in the spring than the 
majority of Acacias do, and it has the 
useful quality, not always belonging to 
these plants, of lasting well when cut 
and plaoed in water. A plant 2 feet 
high, well furnished with branches which 
will certainly flower and be attractive 
even when not in bloom, may be grown 
in a 6-inch pot. It is, therefore, easy « 
to see that the merits of this species as 
a greenhouse plant are at least equal to 
those of such well-known kinds as A. 
armata, A. Drummond!, A. leprosa, and 
several others, not forgetting the singular 
flat-stemmed kind known as A. platyp- 
tera. These are worthy of being plaoed 
among the best of greenhouse plants 
on account of the beauty of their yel¬ 
low balls or catkins of flowers, and 
beoause of their special .adaptability to 
even the smallest greenhouses or win¬ 
dows. Of A. Riceana, the most elegant 
perhaps of all Acacias when grown into 
a large size, we cannot speak so favour¬ 
ably when in small pots, as it is almost 
a climber in habit, and, if happily situ¬ 
ated, it will grow very rapidly, and may 
be used planted out to train against 
pillars or along rafters with the most 
elegant effect. Anyone intending to 
grow Acacias should procure young 
plants from the nurseries early in April, 
and at once start them into growth, as 
it is only from plants liberally treated 
from early spring till autumn that good 
flowering branches may be expected the 
spring following. These remarks are, of 
oourse, intended more for what is termed 
villa gardening than for gardens where 
glass apace is abundant. Anyone who 
possesses a large conservatory in which 
are no specimen Acacias ought to pay a 
visit to Kew early in April, wnere, 
in the temperate house, enormous 
specimens may be then seen clothed 
with beautiful yellow flowers. Acaoias 
are many of them almost tree-like when 
properly developed. Many of the compa) atively I 
dwarf and cramped specimens one sometimes I 
sees in pots are mere caricatures of the bold and 
handsome shrubs they form naturally, and to 
expect some of these large-growing kinds to 
give satisfaction when grown in small pots is 
unreasonable. There are, however, exceptions 
to this, and some of these are the kinds just 
mentioned. _ B. 

BIRDS. 

6651.— Insect* on bird*.— All my birds, more or lees, 
are suffering from an insect—the red bug, 1 call it. dan 
anyone kindly inform me the best thing to do to extermi¬ 
nate them from the birds and the cages ?— Agsa. 

6506.— Unhealthy thrush- —Give your 
bird 30 drops of pure glycerine in its drinking 
water daily for a week or ten days, and after¬ 
wards a little bruised cochineal, or a few shreds 
of Meadow Saffron may be substituted, and, 
above all, keep the bird in a warm place, quite 
free from all draughts. You should feed your 
thrush on Fig-dust or Barlsy-ineal, mixed into a 


stiffish paste with odd milk; continue with 
the other food also. When quite well let it 
have a bath twice a-week.—M. Cochrane. 


HOUSE SEWAGE FOR THE GARDEN. 
Fob the second time in my experience I have 
command of a good supply of house sewage for 
the garden, ana readers of Gardening may be 
sure that I do not fail to make use of it, having 
many years ago proved its value. The uniniti¬ 
ated reader may, perhaps, think that, looking at 
the character of the last summer that we have 
passed through, that a free use of liquid in any 
form was uncalled for. But I used it con¬ 
tinuously during the autumn on all sorts of 
garden crops, as well as fruit-trees, with the most 
satisfactory results, the excellent condition of 
the subjects that have been treated with it 
is abundant proof that it has done them a great 
deal of good. But these remarks would be mis¬ 


strsams and rivers when the crops in the garden 
and field are in need of moisture. One does not 
expect that the Bame use could be made of the 
drainage of large towns as that from a single house, 
but it is very certain that muoh more might be 
done in the latter case than is done at the pre¬ 
sent time. J. C. C. 
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Flowering spray of Aoada Uneata. 

leading if I did not state here that the garden in 
whioh the sewage has been used so freely is 
naturally well-drained, and although the soil is a 
good mellow loam to the depth of 2 feet, it is 
not very rich. For this reason I have used it 
more copiously than would be beneficial in a 
more highly-manured soil; yet when I remem¬ 
ber that, as far as garden crops are concerned, it 
is maiden soil, having to within the last six 
months been an arable field, I have been 
surprised how much good it did in so sholrt a 
time, notwithstanding that the soil was then 
moist enough without it. Roses were immensely 
benefited by having a good dose of the sewage- 
water twice a-week, as they then made splendid 
growth, although only planted in April last. 
Fru it-trees of various k fods also felt its good effects, 
as their increased vigour testified. Seeing what a 
help it has been in my case during a summer that 
has been remarkable for the lowness of the tem¬ 
perature and heavy rainfall, it seems almost im¬ 
possible for anyone to over estimate the value of a 
plentiful supply of liquid of this kind in dry 
season s ; yet In thousands of instances the same 
kind of fluid is running to waste, polluting 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

QaestlODfl.-^tMriS and answers are fnwrM fn 
Gardening/ ree qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the Jpaver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton - street , Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should 60 sent to the Pus- 
usher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated . Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardrnhig has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which with the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, trill be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in cartoning should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

6662. —Dimensions of a lawn-tennis-court.— 
Will someone kindly give me the proper dimensions lor a 
lawn-tennis-court?—0. A. 

6663. — Early Musk in pots.—I have about two 
dozen Musk plants in pots, whioh have been resting for 
three months. Will someone kindly tell me how to treat 
them so as to have plants early In bloom T—Amateur. 

6554. — Vegetables for exhibition.— Will some 
reader of Gardbning kindly tell me the best twelve sorts 
of vegetables to crow for exhibiting at a show in the rum¬ 
mer, as I should like to be a prize winner ?— Young 
Beginner. 

6566.— Polnsettlas losing their leaves.—Will 
someone kindly tell me why my Poinsettias lore their 
lower leaves? They are kept in a house, never below 
50 degs , in whioh winter-blooming Begonias are blooming 
splendidly. The flower beads are fairly good, but their 
beauty is muoh spoilt by the loss of nearly all their leaves. 
—Mrs. Victor. 

6566.—Hyacinths for a grave.—I have started a 
lot of Hyaofnths in pots to put round a grave. They have 
grown on well. I want to know if it would be best to 
plunge them in the ground in their pots, or remove them 
from the pots, ana when would be a good time to put 
them out? I am afraid I have got them too forward. 
They have been In the dark, and now are in a cold frame. 

■Mrs. Victor. 

6557.—Cultivation of Asparagus.—I am about to 
make up a bed of Asparagus, and should be glad if any 
amateur or suocessful gardener would kindly give me 
advioe about its planting and cultivation, whether to dig a 
trench, and how deep, and what dung to use, and quantity, 
and drainage, and time to plant, and what age plants are 
best ? My soil is pretty good (fairly heavy); the third spit 
|S day.—H. G. H. 

6668. —Chrysanthemums In a glass porch.— 
Will some reader of Gardening kindly say if Chrysanthe¬ 
mums struck in oold trainee would suooeed and flower if 
pnt into a glam porob without any heat, or would they do 
better in a room with a fire now and then (without gas)? 
As I have a oold frame to spare I should like to know 
whether it would be worth trying or not, and, if so, when 
to pat the cuttings in ?—F. A 

6669. — Manure for a clay soil.—I have Just taken 
a house here (Stamford-hill), and wish to grow a few vege¬ 
tables, flowers, and Boses in the back garden. Soil, heavy, 
and mostly day. The house is new, and the garden has 
been made a reoeptade for builders’ rubbish. Had 1 better 
put any manure on it ? It so, would bones be benefioial ? I 
do nob want to go to any great expense, nor do I care for 
animal manure. Any hints will muoh oblige— Prrpubxrd. 

6560. —Hollies berrying.—I have several Holly trees 
in my garden—golden, silver, and green—from 6 feet to 
10 feet high, and probably 20 years old, but none of them 
have had any berries on, though similar trees in adjoining 
gardens are very gay. My gardener recommends that they 
be lifted and replanted, but before running this risk I 
would like the opinion of some of the authorities who so 
kindly give their advioe from week to week in Gardening 
—Argyll. 

6561. — Azaleas losing their leaves.—I lately 
bought some healthy plants of these out of pots at the 
auotion rooms, potted them in a good light mould, watered 
them, and put them in a greenhouse at about 48 degs. to 
60 degs. After a fortnight the leaves began to look rusty, 
and oommenoed falling off till soaroely any remain. WUl 
someone kindly tell me where I was wrong, or whether it 
was the ohange of locality that was the cause? — 
W. N. G. L. 

6562. — Climbing plants and Ferns for a green¬ 
house walL— I have a lean-to greenhouse, and the back 
wall is 25 feet long and about 11 feet high, with a 8 foot 
border, wbioh is about 8 feet deep in earth. Will someone 
kindly tell me what will be the best thing to grow against 
the wall—Roses, or other climbing plants ? 1 do not want 
fruit-trees. I have four Vines trained under the glue. 
Will Ferns grow in the border as well ? The house is oold 
at present, but I purpose having hot*water pipe* put in 
it—M ag**, 
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6568.— Culture ofCluTBanthemums.— Will soma 
saooanful Chrysanthemum grower kindly give me a little 
advioe about soil for the last shift? I have been in the 
habit of sifting my moulds, whioh, I find, in reading from 
to time in Gard kiting, is not oorreot. or induoive to 
growing them well. 1 grow them fairly, out I must say I 
aspire to improve on my yearly exhibitions. Are mole¬ 
hills of a good old pasture of a loam nature any use ? I 
should much like some advice on this matter, as I can get 
any amount of these moulds, and I suppose other amateurs 
like myself oan as welL 1 have heard of banking up turf. 
How does this answer?— Amatkitr, 

6664.—Renovating an old Mountain Ash.— 
Gould anyone kindly suggest a remedy for a fine Mountain 
Ash whioh, alter flourishing for many years, now shows 
signs of decreasing vitality by the general sparseness of its 
foliage, and by the reduoed size of its clusters of berries. 
No branches of any size have died, but the whole tree 
(whioh is probably some 70 years old) appears to be in a 
weak state. Would it be of any use to l*ft the turf in the 
neighbourhood of the trunk, remove the soil, and supply 
its place with fresh soil, well mixed with manure, and 
then to replace the turf ? Or must we look upon our old 
friend as suffering from the n itural decay of old age, and 
pact human aid f There are some cement works in the 
neighbourhood; possibly they are responsible for the harm. 
The soil is ohalky, and up to the present time seems to 
have been very favourable to the growth of trees, the 
Mountain Ash's neighbour being a magoifiosnt Copper 
Beech.— H. F. Nicholson. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

6285.—Treatment of a Maiden-hair Fern in a 
Window.— Will some reader of Gardkntoq kindly tell me 
the best treatment for a Maiden-hair Fern in a window ? 
It was bought from a florist, and it is potted in soil suited 
for Ferns, but when the young fronds throw up about 
3 Inohes high they die bsok again. I should like to know 
the cause and the remedy ?— Dkvon. 


To the following queries britf editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

6665.— Summer Snowflake (Leuoojum sativum) 
(ff. B. C.).—Sow the seeds in spring in a pan or pans, and 
plaoe in a gentle heat till they germinate. Afterwards 
oool down and harden off. The second season, when they 
require more spaoe, prepare a nursery bed in the open air, 
ana plant them out rather thiokly to get strong. After¬ 
wards they may be planted wherever required. 

6566.— Barking Vines (B. HX —There is no necessity 
whatever to resort to this old-fashioned, and oertainly not 
good, praotioe. In oases where the Vines have become 
attacked by insect pasts it is well to strip off the loose 
pieces of bark, and give a winter dressing to the rods of 
Gishurst compound, or some other ineeotioide; but if the 
Vines are deAn there is no necessity for either the barking 
or the winter dressing. 

6667.— Raising' early Melon plants (if. E. S.).— 
For fruit required early in May sow the seeds at onoe, and, 
in order that they may germinate kindly, they wilt require 
a bottom-heat of 80 degs. The seeds should be put in in 
pairs in 3-inoh pots, and when up the weakest plants should 
be destroyed. When sown a number of seeds together the 
oheck caused by division is considerable. Grow the 



6568.— Anderson’s Speedwell (Veronica Ander¬ 
son!) (A. V. 5.).—This is one of best of the larger growing 
Speedwells for winter flowering in pots, and its deep-blue 
blossoms are valuable in a cut state, or on the plant they 
supply a colour in the conservatory by no means plentiful. 
In mild winters it sometimes lives out-of-doors near 
London. Cuttings struck in spring az>d grown on in 
6 -inoh pots, or planted out in June in good soil, and lifted 
and potted in October, make bushy plants for Christmas. 

6669.— Management of a Zygopetalum (Zygo- 
petalum, Luton).—You may take it for granted that when 
an Orohid begins to grow that nothing oan be gained by 
starving it; therefore, oontinue to supply it with an 
abundance of moisture and heat, and fully expose it to the 
sun and light at this season of the year. Z. Maokayi is a 
beautiful old species, being of free growth, a profuse 
bloomer, and the colours are unootnmon and ohaste, 
whilst its being a winter bloomer is an additional recom¬ 
mendation.—M. B. 


8670.—Odontogloesum Roezll (Sheffield).—You 
will never suoceed with this Orohid in the oold house. It 
requires muoh more beat than O. Alexandras, and if you 
have no means of providing suoh my advioe is to give it 
away, but if you oan provide the heat of a stove, with 
moisture, it will prove one of the most beautiful species. 
There is also a white-flowered form, but no one can dis¬ 
tinguish them when out of bloom. O. Linden! is not a 
showy kind; the flowers are somewhat small, and of a dull 
yellow ; it grows well in a oool house.—M. B. 


6571. — Treatment of Dendroblume (Tantalus).— 
I rather think I have heard from you before. I do not 
think you have the slightest chance of success. Certainly, 
Dendrobiums will not thrive with Agapanthusand Cannes ; 
but let me know something more about your greenhouse, 
and I will assist you all I oan. The terrestrial Orchids 
would thrive in the open air. When I lived in your 
neighbourhood I used to grow these plants in the outdoor 
garden. Cats were my great enemies, but I overcame 
even that difficulty by converting them Into rugs.— M. B. 

6572. -Zonal Pelargoniums for winter bloom¬ 
ing (Zonal).—It in spring you have some well estab- 
lished plants pot them on as required till they have 
reaohed the sized pot (wh ch should be a moderate one) 
in which you wish them to flower in. Keep them in a 
warm, airy greenhouse, well exposed to light and sun, and 
keep all flower buds pinched off ; also stop the points of 
the shoots oooasionally to keep the plants dwarf. In June 
plaoe them in the open air in a sunny position, and give 
them just enough water to keep them growing gently. In 
September remove them to a greenhouse where they can 
get plenty of air and a dry temperature of 50 degs. to 60 
degs. After this time all pinching and picking off flower- 
buds should cease. The soil should oonsist of good fibrous 
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loam and silver sand, 
water may be given 
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6578.— Berried Auoubae for windows (A. F. BO- 
—Small, compact plants of the various forms of Anoubas, 
when well furnished with berries, are muoh valued in 
London during winter for window deooration. The way 
in whioh they are ohiefly obtained is by fertilising old- 
established plants with male pollen, and then layering iu 
light sandy soil, good-sized branches with bushy beads 
being eeleoted for the purpose, and pegged down. In a 
short time they strike root, when they are severed from 
the old plant, and in autumn are lifted, potted, and 
placed indoors to colour their berries. Standard plants 
are obtained by grafting on stocks of the oommon Auouba. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered , cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re- 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Lever.— Have a saddle-boiler and hot-water pipes well set 

by a competent man.- Peter .—If you will inform us 

what kinds of flower seeds you wish to raise we will tell you 

how to do it.- Amateur .—The Mustard and Lettuce 

seed should grow all right.- Nil Desperandum .—The 

material sent is not peat at all. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants.— Persens who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers, and, if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florist* flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums , 
Azaleas, as these ean only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means qf comparison at hand. 

,% Aliy communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrkino Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-strset, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Heron .—Not Adonis vernalis, but 

cannot name accurately from specimen sent.- Ealing.— 

A variety of Anthericum.- J. A.—Probably Streptooar- 

pus Rexl.- Richd. Wslford. -Gelsta betonicefolia; 

other specimen next week.- F. O. Leatham. -Cannot 

name accurately from a seed-pod.- John Brown .—Please 

eend a larger specimen.- John Simmie.—l, Soolopen- 

drium vulgare digitatum ; 2, Pteris serrulate ; 3, Franooa 
ramoea; 4, Diplaous glutiuosus. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

8500.—Hens laying: in winter.—It is 
not usual for hens—that is, birds of eighteen 
months old and upwards—to lay largely during 
the last three months of each year Good 
managers, who are anxious to get plenty of 
fresh eggs during October, November, and De¬ 
cember (so as to take advantage of the high prices 
which prevail at that period), always contrive 
to hatch their pullets m March or April; and 
these pullets, with proper treatment, will lay by 
the time stated. During the winter they should 
be warmly housed and well fed. Cold roosting- 
plaoes will not promote winter-laying, nor will 
indifferent feeding at this time of year produce 
plenty of eggs. The first thing in the morning, 
as soon as the fowls leave the roost, a feed of 
warm meal should be ready for them. This, at 
the present time, should consist of Barley-meal 
and sharps (only a sprinkling of the latter), and 
the scraps from the previous day’s dinner-table 
may be included with the mess. On verv cold 
mornings a pinch of cayenne may be added for 
every dozen fowls, and some minced liver ought 
also to be added two or three times a-week. If 
the fowls have their liberty, and are good fora¬ 
gers, nothing more will be required until night, 
when a feed of hard grain should be supplied as 
they are about going to roost. In special oases, 
a handful or so may be given at mid-day. Fed 
in this way, and properly managed as regards 
housing and shelter, the fowls should soon lay ; 
but no system will be certain to obtain eggs 
from hens which laid during the previous 
winter. A rest is always taken after the 
moulting season, and suoh birds as these rarely 
recommence laying until the new year sets in. 
—Doulting. 

6499.—Food for fowls and killing 1 
chickens. —In reply to “Mr. Hoar,” I can 
only repeat the advice I have given many times 
before in the columns of Gardening— viz,, that 
the best judges of the quantity of food to be 
used are the fowls themselves. Poultry, like 
human beings, vary considerably in the matter 
of appetite, and an allowance which will keep 
one fowl in perfect health and, at the same time, 
satisfy her wants, will be almost starvation diet 
for another. A person who has just commenced 
poultry-keeping for the first time will be at a 
loes for the first day or two as to the quantity 
of food his fowls recmire; but when he has fed 
them two or three times he will know exactly 


what they will eat, and regulate the meal 
accordingly. In feeding “ Mr. Hoar ” should 
act thus : Let him take his meal or grain to the 
fowls, and throw down a small quantity at a 
time. This he must continue to do until the 
fowls, instead of picking up that which lies 
immediately near them, run over a portion of 
the food to gather that which was last thrown 
down. It may be taken as a certain guide, 
that, directly the fowls, by walking over the 
food, show that they are getting particular in 
their choice, they have had enough; and the 
supply should cease. To kill chickens, the best 
way, perhaps, is to dislocate the neck. This, 
however, is a matter of considerable difficulty 
to many people; and in order to save bungling 
and cruelty I always recommend the operator 
first to give the fowl a smart blow at the back 
of the head with aflat stiok, and then bleed in 
the usual way. Death is not instantaneous, as 
in the dislocating process, but it very quickly 
takes plaoe, even in inexperienced hands, and 
there is little pain or fluttering.— Doulting. 

6370. — Fowls dying. — I do not quite 
recognise the disease from the symptoms given. 
It may be cholera, the symptoms of which are 
as follows : The bird is first notioed to be dull 
and listless, rocking its body and dragging the 
legs os though they were cramped when walk¬ 
ing. The leathers are ruffled and the wings 
drooped,the eyes are more or less sunken, the eye¬ 
lids swollen, and frequently an irritable condition 
of the latter exists, causing the bird to scratch 
the parts. Appetite is suspended ; but there is 
frequent thirst, and there is diarrhoea present 
throughout, at first glairy and full of mucous and 
subsequently white and frothy. “ Dorking” does 
not say whether diarrhoea was present or not. 
Cholera is a disease which rarely yields to treat¬ 
ment, and it is rapid in its course, as the birds 
usually succumb in two or three days. It is 
because “ Dorking’s ” birds lived longer that I 
doubt whether we disease from whioh they 
suffered was cholera. Perhaps it was inflamma¬ 
tion of the liver. This is sometimes caused by 
insufficient exercise, over-feeding, exposure to 
damp or oold, or may be associated with scrofula 
and tuberculosis. This may be cured, if taken 
in time, by administering half-a-grain each of 
calomel and opium, repeated iu six hours, and 
followed by 10-grain doses of tartrate of potash 
morning and night. Keep the birds perfectly 
quiet, and feed sparingly with bread, soaked in 
milk or lime-water, or boiled Rice.— Doulting. 

6501. —Breeding Leghorn fowls-— 
“ Amateur Poultry-keeper ” will not be able to 
get pure birds of either breed so long as be 
allows two cockerels to run with the hens. If 
he wishes to obtain pure Leghorns he can do so 
by removing the Plymouth Rock cockerel, and a 
fortnight afterwards selecting the eggs laid by 
the Leghorn pullets only. A better plan still 
would be to make another run, and in it place 
the Leghorn cockerel, with two or three oi the 
best Leghorn hens. The chickens from this pen 
woaid be stronger than those obtained from a 
larger number of hens, and a large percentage 
of the eggs would prove fertile.— Doulting. 

6502. — Fowls not laying.— I can only 
repeat the advice given on page 582 of Gar¬ 
dening for December 29, 1888, and that con¬ 
tained in my reply to query 6500 in this issue. 
“J.H. G.V’ experience is exceptional, and I 
am afraid his fowls either belong to a bad-laying 
strain or are too fat. Is the fowlhonse too cold, 
and have the pullets good shelter from rain or 
wind during the daytime ? A cold fowlhouse 
will rob the fowls of a large share of their food, 
and it is too much to expect, even in open 
seasons like the present, a well-filled egg-basket 
from pullets thus treated. “ J. H. G.” certainly 
feeds his fowls carefully.— Doulting. 
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Horticultural Implements, Chrysanthemums, <kc. Mean. 
Veitoh and Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s-road, 
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Conifers, Roses, Rhododendrons, Fruit-trees, dc. Hors 

A Wood, Coldstream and Duns, 8ootlaod.- Vegetable 

and Flower Seeds, Dioksons, Limited, The Royal Nurse¬ 
ries and Seed Establishments, Chester.- Spring Cata¬ 

logue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Edward Webb A 
Sons. Royal 8eed Establishment, Wordalev, Stourbridge. 

- Forest Trees, Confers, and Shrubs, Herbaceous and 

Alpine Plants. James Dick sots A Sons, 32, Hanover- 

street, Edinburgh.- Wholesale. Seed Catalogue. Cooper, 
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- Vegetable Seeds and Seed Potatoes. G. Fidler, Royal 
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Gardener* Guide and Spring Catalogue Stuart A Mein, 
Kelso, Scotland, 
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FRUIT. 

MARKET APPLES. 

Discussing with a large local market gardener 
one day on the respective merits of Apples, he 
said: “ No doubt Cox’s Orange Pippin (‘ Cox’s * 
in the trade vernacular) ifi one of the very best 
Apples, when you oan get it to do well, but its 
defect is that if the seasons prove rather cold 
we miss crops for two or three years, because 
the trees need so much sun-heat to mature the 
wood and the buds well. I daresay it thrives 
well on the Bagshot sand, and it also does in 
portions of our Middlesex black loam, but not 
so well on the colder clay, unless the seasons are 
dry and very warm. I think the man who goes 
in for dessert Apples largely is wisest who has 
more than one string to his bow.” Then he 
went on: “If I were going to start a young 
orohard I should plant, in addition to King of 
the Pippins and Yellow Ingestrie, Worcester 
Pearmam for early and the delicious Cockle 
Pippin for late work. The first is a certain and 
free bearer, and the fruits come rich in colour, 
and always realise a good price. Cockle Pippin 
is a delicious Apple ; indeed, to my mind, when 
well grown second to none for flavour, and it is 
a regular and capital cropper.” Asked to name 
a sixth dessert Apple, he said : “ There is none 
equal to Blenheim Orange if you can get the 
trees to fruit, but we cannot afford to wait so 
long for a crop. If a man is planting his own 
ground put down dwarfs of good kinds and 
standards of Blenheims for the future cropping, 
but it will not pay to plant them on short-leased 
land. On the whole, perhaps, as early good 
coloured Apples pay best, I think the Duchess 
Favourite, which is such a heavy bearer, one of 
the best for regular cropping and for profit. Given 
a good season, and with strong, healthy trees 
well thinned and cultivated, I think Ingestries, 
Kings, and Cox’s the three best market dessert 
Apples.. Flavour is a good deal, of course, but 
in our line it is not everything. We must have 
crepe of taking fruit. Still, I do not think there 
ia much to find fault with in the selection I have 
given you. Kings may not be up to Cox’s, I 
admit, but we market people think that clean 
grown Middlesex Kings are first-rate all the 
same; but then Apples are not the B&me on all 
soils. Ribstons will not pay for market, and it 
is useless to think of growing them. As to bash- 
trees ver*u* standards, well, there is much to be 
said on both sides. You cannot grow much 
about bush-trees, but Wallflowers, Violets, 
bulbs, bush fruits, Ac., will do well under 
standards. I think for the larger sorts of Apples 
bush-trees are best, because they are less ex¬ 
posed to the wind, and a thiok dressing of litter 
oan be laid down about the trees to help save 
the fruit should it fall. However, in planting a 
market orchard, soil, situation, length of lease, 
and other things have to be considered. 

“ As to kitchen Apples, I do not see how we 
oan do without Juliens, as there is no other 
Apple which cooks so well in August, and we 
get them off very early; in fact, the crop is, as 
a rule, off and gone and the trees are ready to 
produce another before the winter sets in. You 
cannot place too much stress on the importance, 
too, of getting the crope/dfflbe trees eai ly; it 
Digitized by \jOCJ9l6 ' 


makes such a difference to the plumping up of 
the buds for the next year. If we grew long 
hanging sorts, of coarse we should get crops 
muen less often than now. As to a successor to 
the Julien, we used to trust to Manks Codlin 
until Suffields came in, and I do not see that we 
can better that one now. Suffields fruit early, 
are very fine and handsome, and oook well; in 
fact, are always on demand, and we cannot well 
have too many of them. The only thing with 
Suffield is that the trees are not so long- 
lived as others, but it does not cost much 
to put down a hundred trees every year, 
so that the stock of bearing trees is 
always kept up. Then comes Stirling Castle, a 
roundish, clean Apple, something like old 
Hawthornden, and a greater bearer. This is 
first-rate on dwarf treeB, and I am going in for 
it largely as a sure cropper and a good successor 
to Suffield. I do not know a better one to follow 
than Warner’s King, a good, compact-growing 
tree, and one that carries grand fruit. Frog- 
more Prolific is another fine kind I like very 
much, for it is a first-rate bearer, and the sample 
is so good all round. We do not go in for late 
sorts, as I said before, but still we cannot dis¬ 
pense with Wellington, perhaps, on the whole, 
the best late market Apple. But, then, Welling¬ 
tons on good trees come up so well, and look so 
gay and clean, and cook so well at any time, 
that you can run them right off the trees into 
market without storing at any time. The most 
that we do is to lay a few hundred bushels in a 
heap on straw in the shed, especially if the 
weather looks stormy, as then all hands are put 
on to get the fruit in. The worst of hurry is that 
many of the fruits get roughly handled, but that 
cannot well be helped. However, once under 
cover they are safe, but we sort them and work 
them off in a few weeks, and then with us the 
Apple season is over. Well, I do not think it will 
pay us to grow late Apples for storing, for many 
reasons. In the first place, we are near London 
and must keep up a constant supply of produce, 
so that the rule is—the moment ready, away 
with it; something else will be ready to-morrow. 
Then our rents, rates, labour, Ac., are heavy, 
and it is only on the principle of quick returns 
we can hope to thrive. Few know what the 
cost of labour alone is in any good metropolitan 
market garden. I have no doubt that we pay 
as much per 100 acres, perhaps more, than many 
a farmer does on 1,000 acres. That is a fact 
which has its bearing on the labour question. 
Then we crop every part of our soil rapidly, and 
the moment fruit is off the soil is dug, perhaps 
planted with flowers, sown with Spinach, or 
something or other, and so we go on. Every¬ 
thing must be as quick coming as possible, and 
if we could get even another crop, we should 
endeavour to do so. We are obliged to have 
a good many eggs in our basket, and it is just 
there where we beat the farmers, although our 
risks, and expenses, and rents also are so much 
greater, that whilst they are dependent upon 
one or two chief products, we have fifty, and if 
one fails, another possibly proves profitable. 

“As to growing Apples to compete with the 
Americans, I think it can be done, but, as usual, 
our abominable land system stands in the way. 
If we had men of capital and enterprise willing 
to plant with a few selected Apples some 20,000 
acres of the best land in the very best Apple 
districts, I think in a few years, with judgment 


and good cultivation, the American competition 
could be overcome. All late fruit for this 
purpose is best grown further &w&y from London) 
because the fruit is both cleaner and more 
thoroughly ripened, and the rent is less and 
labour cheaper. All the fruit should be very 
carefully picked and barrelled »s gathered, in 
my opinion, then stored with the heads out of 
the barrels in a cool plaoe, and Bent off to 
London or elsewhere as needed. The difficulty 
is with the land, held as it is. Who is going to 
begin ? All the same, it oan be done if gone at 
in the right way.” These are my neighbour’s 
observations epitomised. A. 


TRANSPLANTING OLD FRUIT 
TREES. 

6471.—In answer to the above question, I see 
no reason why the Pear-tree should not be suc¬ 
cessfully transplanted, provided the work ia 
gone about in a proper mnnner. “ Ultonia ” 
must understand that it will be no play-game; 
the work must be done carefully and thoroughly 
if it is to be a success. The brick bottom is a 
great advantage, as the tree will move more 
easily and much better, the roots not being able 
to go down. If the root-pruning which the tree 
received last year (which was rather severe, 
being too near the tree) did not affect the health 
of the tree, then “ Ultonia ” might serve the 
other half in a similar manner, only this time 
do not get quite so near—keep 3 feet or 4 feet 
away ; but I ought to say that this work should 
have been done three or four months back. Sep 
tember and October are the best months for 
this kind of work. “ Ultonia ” should cut away 
the remainder of the roots at the distance men¬ 
tioned, taking care to prune them off smoothly 
and save every small root possible ; then fill in 
the trench with some good loam. This will 
induce the tree to make a quantity of fibrous 
roots by next autumn, when the tree might be 
lifted. Now for the heavy work. In the 
first place, the hole in which the tree 
is to be planted must be prepared, and 
in doing so see that it is made large and 
deep enough to receive the tree. Better by half 
make it three times too large than one inch too 
small, for if too small that will necessitate lift¬ 
ing it out again to make the hole larger, and 
then off comes the soil from the roots, which 
must be avoided; and now I must tell 
“Ultonia” how to proceed in lifting the tree 
and conveying it to its new quarters. This will 
be no small matter. In the first place, “ Ultonia ” 
should procure three or four strong deal planks, 
10 feet or 12 feet in length and 4 inches thick 
by 11 inches wide ; now dig out the trench all 
round the tree, 5 feet or 6 feet in width, and 
down to the brickwork; the planks must then be 
thrust under the ball of the tree and then (as 
the navvy calls it) poised up. Now get the 
planks quite under the tree so that they can be 
caught hold of the other side, and with the help 
of five or six powerful men, it should be lifted 
bodily on to a low trolly and conveyed to its 
new quarters, and as I have already said, care¬ 
fully placed in the hole already prepared for it; 
now nil in round its roots with some good loam, 
make it thoroughly firm and mulch with stable 
litter, and give a good watering to settle the 
soil about its roots ; now get four stout stakes 
and drive them into the ground firmly at equal 
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distances round the tree. Four strong wires will 
be wanted ; fasten these at 5 feet from the top 
of the tree, placing Borne stout canvas—or, better 
still, would be a ring of gutta-percha—to keep 
the wires from cuttmg the tree. Strain the 
wires tightly to the stakes, this will prevent 
the wind from moving it about, and above all 
do not forget to give it an abundance of water 
in dry weather. The other trees mentioned by 
“ Ultonia ” might be treated in a similar way. 
I may Bay that I have known a great many 
trees, some of whioh were older and larger than 
those in question, treated similarly to that 
above and have rarely known one to die, but the 
work must be done with care. 

Cirencester House, T. Arnold. 


TALL V. DWARF ORCHARD TREES. 

It is surprising how long it takes to get rid of 
any established custom, and the height of stems 
for orchard trees is a case in point. The only 
thing that can be sai<J. in favour of these tall 
stems is that they keep the bearing wood out of 
the reach of cattle that are pastured beneath 
them. I would far • rather plant dwarf fruit 
trees that begin to branch at 1 foot from the 
ground, yet these 6-feet and 7-feet-stemmed 
trees are planted by hundreds at treble the cost, 
and are not so useful for the abundant produc* 
tion of fine fruit. If all fruit-tree orchards 
were intended as adjuncts to a farm there would 
be reasons for growing standards, but if we ever 
mean to supply our markets with home-grown 
fruit of the finest quality, the work must be 
undertaken on regular systematic rules. The 
fact is that the whole farm orchards have 
become worn out, and their produce is only fit 
for the costermonger’s barrow, from the fact 
that when once planted they get but little 
care or attention, the crop being usually sold 
by auction to people whose only object is 
to get it off at the least expense and make 
the best profit they can by the transaction. 
The pruning is of the moBt primitive kind, 
and tho manuring is left to the stock that 
graze on the Grass growing beneath the trees. 
In these days of depression and frequent changes 
of tenants the orchards go from bad to worse. 
We have lately seen what can be done by home 
growers at our autumnal exhibitions of hardy 
fruits, and from my own personal knowledge in 
nearly every case the finest Apples have been 
the produce of dwarf trees grown on land well 
cultivated and manured. It matters not in the 
least whether the tree is a cordon, espalier, 
pyramid, or bush, so long as the trees get good 
cultivation and the roots can find plenty of 
nourishment. It is useless to expect that trees 
in hard, unbroken ground, with the roots no one 
knows where, will produce fruit of the finest 
quality. We are now paying millions of money 
to foreign countries for fruit that can be as well 
or better grown at home. Land of the finest 
quality is hardly giving any return, and anyone 
with land of their own and wishing to make it 
worth treble its value should plant dwarf trees 
of the most approved sorts at from 10 feet to 
12 feet apart, and give them proper attention. 
With good cultivation one-half of the ailments 
that are so troublesome on half-starved trees 
will disappear. Moderate pruning and cropping 
with liberal feeding are a few of the items of 
culture that would go far to make our market 
orchards more profitable. J, 


Bright-coloured Apples.— No one can 
go far wrong in planting Blenheim Orange, 
Margil, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Cockle Pippin, 
and, descending to a lower grade, the handsome 
Tom Putt may be extensively grown for cooking, 
market, and cider purposes; but Kingston Black, 
an inferior cider sort, Sanguinary Butcher, and 
Ploughman should be given a wide berth, as we 
have plenty of first-rate sorts, many of them 
late keepers, equally handsome. In Hereford¬ 
shire and all cider districts high-coloured Apples 
of the one-bite class are abundant, and being 
heavy croppers, they look most tempting when 
hanging on the trees in the autumn. A few 
years ago they were converted into cider worth 
3d. a gallon ; but afternoon farmers, even in this 
part of the country, are working them out with 
all speed, as they find that potting for market 
good, reliable sorts pays better. In addition to 
the first-named kinds 1^ would advia the intro- 
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Hollandbury; 2, Baumann’s Red Reinette j 
3, Alexander; 4, Bismarck ; 5, Beauty of Kent; 
6, Flower of Kent; 7, Hoary Morning; 8, King 
of Tompkin’8 County; 9, Lady Henniker; 
10, Washington; 11, Sandringham ; 12, M&rede 
Manage; 13, Tyler’s Kernel; 14, Striped Beau- 
fin ; 15, Herefordshire Beaufin; 16, Melon Apple; 
17, Cumberland Favourite ; 18, Fearn’s Pippin ; 
19, Court Pendu Plat; 20, Scarlet Nonpareil. 
The whole of these are excellent Apples for the 
kitchen or the dessert; all of them are bright and 
handsome, and many of them being long keepers 
are well calculated to take the plaoe of the 
rubbish with which our old orchards are still 
choked and pestered.—W. 

THE AMATEUR’S ORCHARD HOUSE.—II. 
Continuing my remarks on this subject, whioh 
appeared in Gardening for January 5th, page 
596, I will now refer to some of the cultural 
details. Premising what I have to say, that my 
remarks will apply to suoh fruit-trees as 
Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, and Plums, at 
this point it is necessary to be quite clear as to 
the way in which the trees are to be grown, 
whether in pots or planted out in borders. With 
regard to the pot culture of fruit-trees, I do not 
agree with those who assert that the above- 
named fruits cannot be successfully grown that 
way, because I have myself grown as good fruit 
in pots as ever I had from trees with their roots 
growing in borders. It is a question of labour 
only. I freely admit that it is a serious one, 
but that fact does not militate against the value 
of pot culture when it is understood at starting 
that trees cultivated in pots require more atten¬ 
tion in regard to watering than those planted 
out It is, therefore, a question that each cul¬ 
tivator should decide for themselves. If they 
are prepared to give their trees water twice and 
three times a-day in very hot weather, they need 
not hesitate to adopt the pot system. In doing 
so they may also advantageously bear in mind 
that under such an arrangement the trees occu¬ 
pying the centre of the house may be taken to 
the open air as soon as the fruit is ripe, thus 
leaving the house available for protecting Chrys¬ 
anthemums. But, while acknowledging in this 
way the 

Advantages op pot culture, I do not 
advise the inexperienced cultivator to adopt the 
system until he has learnt by experienoe and 
observation the requirements of the trees. The 
benefit of having the trees planted out will be 
manifest to all, as the roots will have a wider 
range from which to extract both food and 
moisture. In the formation of the borders it is 
necessary to give those that are trained to high 
walls more root-room than is required for those 
which have not such a wide spread of branches. 
A width of from 5 feet to 6 feet should be pro¬ 
vided for the large trees, and smaller ones in pro¬ 
portion. The soil for pot-trees should be fibrous 
loam, which, if good, will prove more sustaining 
than the most carefully-prepared compost, no 
matter what the ingredients may be. 12-inch 
pots will be quite large enough for young trees 
the first year; the following they should be 
shifted into others 4 inches larger. Y oung trees 
taken from the open ground may be taken up 
and potted up to the end of January ; but the 
earlier they are put into pots after the leaves 
have fallen in the autumn the better. With 
regard to the 

Preparation of the border, it is a waste 
of time and materials to drain it, unless the floor 
of the house is below the ground line outside. 
In that case, if the soil is of a retentive character, 
it may be necessary to place a single drain 
through the'middle of the house ; but otherwise 
it is a mistake to put in drainage of any kind 
for a fruit-tree border that is dependent on 
the cultivator for all the water that reaches it. 
I have never known inside fruit borders to suffer 
from an excess of moisture, but I have known 
many which did not get enough. When it is 
available the borders should be made with good 
fibrous loam ; with such material it is not neces¬ 
sary to add any manure, as all the class of fruits I 
have mentioned as suitable for an orchard-house 
have a tendonoy to make too vigorous growth 
when grown under glass ; therefore, to mix 
manure with the soil when making the border 
will only aggravate the evil. If there is a depth 
of good soil of from 18 inches to 2 feet, that 
is as much as is required. All newly-planted 
or potted trees should have a depth of 3 inches 


of rotten manure placed on the surface of the 
soil as soon as the planting is finished, whioh 
will keep the soil moist for some time, and will 
be better than applying water. J. C. C. 

CULTURE OF GOOSEBERRIES. 

Op this wholesome and delicious fruit we do 
not make anything like as much as we might. 
A few bushes planted near the margins of walks, 
or perhaps half-a-dozen rows running across a 
quarter in the kitchen garden, and these with¬ 
out names, early and late mixed together, gener¬ 
ally form the sum total of the collection. This 
unsatisfactory state of things arises from two 
causes, the first being fat catalogues, which deter 
growers from making selections; the second, 
one’s own ability to propagate from year to year 
—nay, from generation to generation—the few 
sorts left behind by our predecessors. We do 
not want an endless array of painted labels more 
conspicuous than the fruit, but we do require 
something like order in the arrangement of our 
selections, and when it is borne in mind that 
the Gooseberry can be grown as bush, pyramid, 
and cordon on any aspect from the open quarter 
to the north wall, it does seem a pity that every¬ 
body’s favourite fruit is not better managed. 
Not only do we want the cream of the creams 
of each section, but we want the earliest for 
picking green or for the dessert, the best for 
Dottling and preserving, and equally valuable a 
few sorts best adapted for resisting the weather 
and hanging late on north walls. 

The Lancashire sorts produce enormous 
berries, and are well worthy of extended cul¬ 
ture, but for rich flavour we have nothing to 
beat the old small-berried sorts, of which I will 
enumerate a dozen :— 

Early Sulphur, very early; Greengage or 
Hairy, very early; Greengage Pi tmaston. Cham¬ 
pagne, yellow ; Champagne, red; Champagne, 
white ; Bright Venus, Ironmonger, Keen’s 
Seedling, Warrington, Old Rough Red, the 
best for preserving; Rumbullion, a favourite 
for bottling. 

Of Lancashire sorts the start might be made 
with the following:— 

Yellow. —Broom Girl, Husbandman, Marigold, 
Leader, Leveller, Viper. 

White. —Jenny Lind, Lady Leicester, Ostrich, 
Patience, Smiling Beauty, Whitesmith. 

Green. — Angler, Conquering Hero, Green 
Walnut, Profit, Telegraph, Thumper. 

Red. — Crown Bob, Echo, Hopley’s Com¬ 
panion, Lion’s Provider, Prinoe Albert, 
Slaughterman. 

Here we have three dozen sorts that will give 
the earliest and latest dishes of fruit for the 
dessert, that will supply the first picking for 
tarts, and that cannot be surpassed for pre¬ 
serving and bottling. 

All Gooseberry bushes should stand on a 
clean single leg, which must not be allowed to 
throw up suckers, and although amenable to 
hard spur-pruning, they will produce the finest 
and best-flavoured fruit when the heads are 
well thinned out and clean young wood is 
allowed to extend full length in every direction. 
Upright growers are best adapted for pyramids 
and cordons, but drooping varieties may also be 
trained to walls, stakes, or trellises, where a 
little extra attention is of secondary import¬ 
ance. Cordons may be trained single, double, 
or treble, according to the height of the wall or 
trellis. The first may be placed 12 inches, tho 
second 18 inches, and the third 24 inches from 
each other at the time of planting. Duplicatea 
of the different varieties should always be kept 
together, not only on walls, but also on open- 
quarters, and these, too, should follow each 
other in point of earliness for the convenience 
of protecting with wire or twine netting. The 
blackbird—no bad judge of fruit—will have hie 
share of the best, and here we find nothing 
circumvents him so effectually as medium-sized 
wire netting round the sides, and Eddy’s new 
square-m9shed twine nets resting on laths or 
wires strained across the quarters. In the pur¬ 
chase and formation of young trees the purpose 
for whioh they are intended and their adapta¬ 
bility to the different modes of training should 
not be overlooked. Bushes, as a matter of 
course, can be made out of any well-rooted plant 
with a good stem by cutting back ; whilst plants 
with a straight leader and two side-shoots .may 
be considered most suitable for pyramids' and 
oordons. Old and scrubby trees are dear at any 
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price, as more time ia lost [in bringing them 
round than in raising a new stock from good 
cuttings. Being ao extremely cheap, anyone 
wishing to work up a good-named selection 
should now buy in the beat the trade can supply, 
and after planting in fresh new soil they will be 
poor indeed if out of every score he does not 
secure as many good cuttings. If taken with a 
heel of hard wood and put into nursery lines 
before the middle of February, they will make 
nice little plants by the end of the year, and 
under good management they will soon overtake 
their parents. C. 


Pruning in frosty weather.—It has 

been asserted that it is wrong to prune in frosty 
weather, but this is not my opinion, for I have 
been in the habit of pruning decide ous trees of 


prune evergreens that are muoh exposed, and if 
done at that time the plants quickly st« 
growth again.—C. 


start into 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FINE TREES AT BROADLANDS, ROMSEY. 
Ik the planting of the trees in this place much 
skill is evinced, for look whichever way one 
will the dumps of trees are bo placed that not a 
bit of distant scenery is blocked or intercepted. 
Another very striking feature is the absenoe— 
evidently intentional—in the park planting of 
trees other than those of a massive description, 
Oaks, Elms, Beech, Planes, Horse and Spanish 
Chestnuts, and the Spiral Lombardy Poplars being 
the deciduous giants ; many are of exceptionally 
large dimension* The evergreen giants consist 





Tbs Upright Cyprew at Broad lands, Koinsey, Hants. 


all kinds whether there was frost or not As a 
matter of fact, our soil here retains so much 
moisture during the winter that I have often 
waited until the ground was frozen in order to 

K rone pyramid and other fruit-trees. I remem- 
er that during the long and severe frost that 
occurred in 1800, having a scarcity of work out¬ 
doors, I set my men to prone the Apple-trees 
in two large orchards, and although many of the 
trees had to be rather severely dealt with, they 
received no harm. In the case of evergreens it is 
a different matter. Even the common Laurel 
suffers if pruned during severe frost, unless the 
plant is cut down close to the ground, or large 
limbs are removed, but to clip Laurel hedges is 
not good practice, because it exposes to severe 
frosts and cold winds other growth that is not 
so hard. Even Box edgings, if clipped (turinj 
the winter, become injusfca^y Jro-t. 
the middle of April is «gon|^gbjh 



of their maimed condition. Scotch and Spruce 
Fir, Box, and Yew vie with each other as 
to size and vigour. Add to the large size of 
trees, expanse of ground, and the grouping of 
the trees at proportionate distances, then the 
reader can realise—faintly, I grant—a piece of 
as perfect landscape planting as there is any¬ 
where to be seen. In the pleasure grounds 
adjoining the mansion, and which are of large 
extent, attempts have here and there been 
made to modernise the scenery by planting more 
recently introduced trees, particularly Conifers; 
but the old stagers, such aa the one seen in the 
accompanying illustration, “hold the field ” for 
beauty. I should imagine that this is the finest 
upright Cypress in the country. It is over 
40 feet in height, the trunk is 7 feet in girth, 


and the circumference of branches ia 45 feet, 
and the tree is still growing. There are other 
Cypresses that very nearly approach this one in 
dimensions, and of handsome Yews, Tree Box, 
Cedars—C. Libani and C. atlantica—there ia a 
large number. On the low-lying ground near 
the river are many handsome Firs and ever¬ 
green Oaks and an immense grey Poplar (Popu- 
lus canesoens). I did not take the measurement, 
but the height could not be less than 100 feet, 
nor the girth of trunk less than 10 feet or 18 feet. 
The chalky subsoil is not favourable to the 
growth of many of our best Conifers. Abies 
Douglasi, A. Nordmanniana, Pioea Pinsapo, and 
the Deodar Cedar (Cedrus Deodars) are excep¬ 
tions, aa these all promise to make fine trees. 
One is almost tempted to say, more is the pity, 
because there being such a wealth of old- 
fashioned trees and shrubs at Broadlands, one 
is jealous lest the present passion for coniferous 
trees should end in their being planted without 
regard to the lines of beauty that the original 
designer has so successfully accomplished. 

W. 


THE EVERGREEN OLEASTERS 
(ELAIAGNUS). 

Those who have seen the Evergreen kinds of 
Elteagnus in the perfection of their winter 
beauty will agree with me in considering them 
among the finest of all evergreen shrubs. They 
are so handsome and create such a remarkable 
aspect in the garden in mid-winter, that one 
wonders why it is that they are not grown in 
sufficient numbers in nurseries to be bought as 
cheaply as other Evergreens. In the first tree 
and shrub catalogue I refer to, two of these 
Oleasters, E. pungens variegata and E. reflexa 
variegata, are placed in the list of shrubs ior 
covering walls, and in other catalogues none of 
the Evergreen Oleasters are mentioned. This 
arises from a false impression that the Japanese 
Oleasters are tender, whereas they are un¬ 
doubtedly as hardy as common Laurels. With 
the exception of the Holly, there are perhaps 
no handsomer evergreen shrubs than El&agnus 
glabra, E. maoropnylla, and E. pungens, and 
their variegated forms, and in proof of this any¬ 
one can see for themselves how fine they are at 
Kew, Battersea-park, Victoriajaark, Bath, and 
various other public gardens I could mention 
where there exist old specimens that have with¬ 
stood the most severe winters for many years. 

The growth of all the Oleasters is different 
from that of most other Evergreens, being very 
dense, with drooping, slender shoots, which in 
time form huge globular, spreading masses, so 
that Oleasters are adapted for planting as 
isolated specimens on lawns. The foliage of 
most of them is as large as that of the common 
Bay, leathery in texture, deep green above, and 
covered with silvery or brown scales beneath. 
The young shoots, covered with a coating of 
brown scales, have a most picturesque appear¬ 
ance when protruding from the mass of old 
branches. 

The names of the Elteagnuses are evidently 
much confused, for there are several names for 
the same kind, and what is seen labelled in one 
place under a certain name is found.to be named 
differently elsewhere. The nomenclature of the 
collection at Kew does not appear to be uniform, 
but we must take it as being correct. The 
finest evergreen Oleaster at Kew ia that labelled 
E. glabra, a Japaneae species. There is one huge 
busn**oi'It a mass of luxuriant green. The 
variegated form of it (E. glabra variegata) has 


produces the characteristic long, br<Twn shoots 
rather more numerously than tne other forms. 
E. latifolia forms one of the finest specimens. 
E. pungens and its variegated form are both 
handsome, as well as another called E. Simoni, 
a name given by Carriers to a species said to 
come from China. E. macrophylla is another 
ood species, so that altogether there are six 
istinct green-leaved kinds, irrespective of the 
variegated forms, of which there are several; 
but of all these only about three or four kinds 
(and these are not cheap) are obtainable at 
nurseries. If there was a demand for evergreen 
Oleasters, no doubt nurserymen would soon work 
up stocks, but so long as they are allowed to 
remain in obscurity i;h* public cannot be expected 
to know them and plant them. = -j c j -j-y 
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Judging by the luxuriant growth of all the 
Oleasters at KeW y I imagine that a poor sandy 
soil, with a porous layer of gravel beneath, suits 
them. In how many places does such a soil 
exist where these Oleasters would flourish ? But 
I have said enough to show that a valuable class 
of evergreen shrubs suffers neglect simply from 
the want of being better known. A group of, 
say, about five evergreen Oleasters (green and 
variegated) on a lawn, with two or three conical 
Conifers, such as the Knap Hill Cypress or 
Libocedrus decurrens, rising out of the man, 
would make an uncommonly fine feature in 
winter by the contrast of habit alone. G. 


of Lebanon, and sometimes on the Oak. I have 
found that birds find out the seeds and carry 
them away after they have been attached to the 
trees by the viscid pulp. Some light netting 
should be placed over them to keep the birds 
off.-— J. D. IS. 


MUTILATION OF SHRUBS. 

Attention has often been called to the barbaric 
custom of so-called shrub-pruning before, but it 
seems a rule (in London gardens) that undergoes 
no variation to regularly lop in the autumn of 
the year the shrubs to a stated height, and even 
this bold surgery is very clumsily performed. 
Along the Thames Embankment gardens there 
are far too many things, so that we can under¬ 
stand that to prevent undue overcrowding re¬ 
striction is essential; but why not adopt a 
wiser and more rational course by lifting those 
plants where they are placed too thickly, so as 
to give the others free space for the develop¬ 
ment of their branches ? Three or four gnarled 
spurred stems, unsightly, unhealthy, and dis¬ 
torted, represent some of the unfortunate shrubs, 
more like the pictures of the Japanese monstrosi- 
flee than those in a garden in the centre 
of the metropolis. No plant when pruned 
so regularly and so severely can possibly 
display, the beauty it is capable of when 
reasonably dealt with. Of course, it is 
necessary to cut in a little, as in the case 
of almost every plant, especially shrubs and 
trees, but to prune as Pear-trees are frequently 
done is labour wasted and unnecessary destruc¬ 
tion. It is not, however, only the bold cutting 
back that complaint should be made, but also of 
the practice of digging up the soil amongst the 
plants, so as to obtain, I suppose, a certain 
amount of neatness and order. Every gardener 
knows, or ought to know, that to dig up with a 
spade between the shrubs destroys a number of 
the roots and harm is inflicted on the plants. 
This hurtful practice of digging the ground 
between shrubs is not only seen in the gardens 
along the Embankment, but in many a small 
plot, and, I am afraid, also in places where other 
things are, as a rule, well cultivated. The 
miserable condition of the shrubs in suburban 
gardens may be traoed, not to the smoke, bad soil, 
or anything of that kind, but to this annual 
cutting and to disturbance of the ground. A 
jobbing gardener is called in and told “ to make 
the place tidy for the winter,” and dreadful 
is the injury inflicted. I have no wish to 
quarrel with the real jobbing gardener, as there 
are many men who thoroughly understand their 
work ; but there are also many that have never 
been brought up in the profession, and, therefore, 
know nothing of gardening. It is the fault 
either of the master or the man. E. 


6560.— Hollies berrying.— It is more than 
probable that the soil of your garden is too poor 
to grow Hollies satisfactorily. If you increase 
their vigour, you will no doubt get plenty of 
berries. The best way to do so is to place a 
layer of rotten manure 6 inches thick on the 
surface as far as the majority of the roots 
extend. You Bhould apply the manure at once, 
and repeat the application next winter. Lifting 
and replanting Hollies is a risky business, and I 
advise you to try ttfie remedy I Buggest first. 
Barrenness in Hollies is attributed to some im¬ 
perfection of the flower. Want of nourishment 
at the roots is, no doubt, the only explanation 
that can be given as the cause of these imperfect 
flowers.—J. C. C. 

6514.— Culture of Mistletoe.— I have 

produced plants of this by crushing the ripe 
fruits with the fingers on the rough bark of 
Apple-trees, pressing the seeds into the deep 
cracks in the bark. The parasite seems to suc¬ 
ceed best on Apple-trees; it is abundant in 
Herefordshire. There the orchards are quite 
infested with it. It must to a certain extent 
diminish the vigour of the trees. It does not 
favour the Pear-tree, but succeeds on the Poplar, 
Hawthorn, Lime, Maple, Mountain Ash, Cedar 
Digitized by \jU UKl 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

MANAGEMENT OF CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CUTTINGS. 

Those cutting® inserted some time ago will now 
be forming roots; in fact, the earliest mid 
strongest-growing kinds will now have rooted, 
and should be removed from the headlights to 
a position nearer the glass where the growth 
wul become stocky. The plants previously 
having had more air given them will now bear 
exposure without flagging, but where they are 
removed direct from the handlights to shelves 
nearer the glass without first having had air 
given them to gradually harden the growth, the 
leaves are sure to flag. The varieties, when they 
are well rooted, should be thinned out in the 
handlights. The position they are to occupy is 
the next consideration. No hotter place can be 
found for them than on a shelf suspended from 
the rafters of the house; in this way the plants 
being nearer the top of the house more air is 
able to play about them than if they were 
standing on the stageB. Any house from which 
frost is simply excluded answers well; in fact, 
they are much better in such a temperature, 
as growth is more steady and solid. If 
the house is not provided with shelves, 
temporary ones can easily be put up by 
suspending them from the rafters by means of 
strong wire and screws. The shelves may be 
about 9 inches wide, according to circumstances, 
and on each Bide there should be a groove to 
run the water off to one end, which can easily 
be done by allowing a slight slope in fixing the 
shelves; any plants standing underneath the 
Chrysanthemums are not then splashed by the 
water given to those overhead. When the 
plants are placed in this position great care will 
be necessaryin supplying them with water as 
required. The pots being small and the plants 
receiving more air, they become dry sooner 
than when standing in the handlights; there¬ 
fore, an examination of each should be made 
daily to ascertain if water is needed. On the 
shelves the plants should not be crowded.- It is far 
better, instead of growing so many that over¬ 
crowding has to be resorted to, to confine the 
number to a reasonable limit ; the leaves of each 
plant should not overlap those of its neighbour ; 
in this way a free circulation of air can get 
amongst the plants. 

Where the method of striking the cuttings in 
a cold frame Bingly in pots, or by pricking out 
the cuttings in rows in prepared coil, is followed, 
roots will now be forming. Tbs pricked-out 
plants being probably the first to !show signs of 
new growth, air should be admitted to both 
batches of plants to dry up superfluous mois¬ 
ture, gradually at first, until it can be in- 
eased daily. At present, if the light! are 


tilted on one side, by supporting them with a 
wedge, say 2 inches thick, for an hour in the 
middle of the day until the leaves are dry, the 
plants begin to grow, when a little air should 
be given daily and throughout the greater part 
of the day. Any leaves which show signs 
of damping should be removed, then with im -1 
proved atmospheric conditions di imping-off of j 
the le&veB will be checked, and, as the plants j 
make roots, will entirely disappear if treatment 
is adopted to prevent a stagnant atmosphere^ 
Propagation of the large-flower td varieties, 
Japanese, incurved, reflexed, and Anemone- 
flowered kinds, will by this time be complete,, 
except for bush or decorative plants. 

When it can be seen that the cuttings pre¬ 
viously inserted are certain to grow, no object 
is gained by allowing old stools to remain in the 
houses or frames where the room is perhaps 
required for other things. Such old plants are 
well adapted for planting at the foot of walls or 
in the herbaceous or shrubbery borders. If this 
is the intention of the cultivator, any plants 
which have a profusion of growths springing 
from the base of each should have such growths 
thinned out to about eight on each plant. Any 
sheltered spot at the foot of a south wall, where 
a mat can be thrown over them in the event of, 


frost If the frames'are required for other things, 
will suit them, otherwise the oold frames are 
perhaps the safest quarters for the plants. for 
two months yet; but where, space is limited 
such means may be employed to preserve them 
safely. M. 

Striking" Chrysanthemum cuttings 
in heat.— I do not doubt that those who give 
directions for the striking of Chrysanthemums 
in unheated pits and cool greenhouses are re¬ 
cording their own practice, and state fairly the 
results obtained from it; but when I have made 
the attempt to strike the Chrysanthemums in 
mid-winter in oold houses, it has taken a longer 
while to get the plants rooted—much longer, in 
fact, than the time stated by some growers to 
be necessary. For that reason I now place the 
cuttings in a warm house, and the plants are as 
leafy and give as fine flowers as those from out- 
tings struck in a cold frame. I always get the 
cuttings rooted as early as possible, but when 
the stock plants have to stand in the conserva¬ 
tory until near Christmas, the rising suckers 
often become so much drawn that it is a difficult 
matter to find any strong enough to make into 
outtings. One often, in fact, has to wait until 
they get hardened. I now strike my stock in a 
temperature of from 55 dogs, to 60. degs., and 
all tne cuttings it is possible to obtain I put in 
I by the middle of December, and those that are 
J taken after I strike on a good bottom heat. I 
am not, however, advocating the late propaga¬ 
tion of the plants, or the use of bottom heat 
when there is time to strike the cuttings without 
it; all that I wish to show is that there is not so 
much risk in striking the outtings in heat as 
some seem to think.— C. 

Sweet-scented Chrysanthemums.— 
Perhaps it is my love for the Chrysanthemum 
which makes me blind to its failings. But, 
certainly, I cannot see* any great fault in its 
not being what is termed “ sweet-scented,” and 
I must enter my protest against its perfume 
being called disagreeable. I do. not say it 
possesses such scent as we find in the Rose, 
Carnation, Violet, &c., but I think the scent of 
Chrysanthemums “sweet and aromatic.” I often 
take a good long sniff at the blooms, especially 
when they first open in the autumn. To . me 
there is something refreshing in their distinct 
perfume. But if not pleasant to everyone alike, 
it is not strong enough to be disagreeable. One 
may admire a house full of plants in bloom and 
not detect any particular scent, unless brought 
into close contact with them, or quantities may 
be placed in a room in a cut state without any 
inconvenience arising from an overpowering 
perfume, as is the case with some flowers. I 
do not think ‘ ‘ sweet scent”—other than that 
which is characteristic of the plant—will ever 
be developed to any extent in the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. True, there are a few varieties with a 
faint perfume somewhat resembling that of 
Violets, but they would seem to have derived it 
by a freak of nature ; and from their being old 
varieties, one would suppose if “ sweet scent 
was to become one of the qualities of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum it would before this have been 
developed in it more extensively than is at pre¬ 
sent the case. Some of the single varieties are 
said to be “ sweet-scented,” but I think, as a 
rule, all single flowers are of stronger perfume 
than double ones.—A. 

Deoayed 


4503.—Culture of Chrysanthemums.- 
itsrf is by far the best soil for these, but it outfit merely to 
be pulled to pieoes by hand, not sifted. Mix with it a 
fourth part leaf-mould and as much deoayed manure, and 
Ud to each harrowload of the compost a 9-inoh potful of 
orsshed bones; pounded oyster-shells are excellent to mix 
with it.—J. D. B. 

6512.—Building’ a summer-house.— 
The lower part, at any rate, should be boarded m 
solid, and nothing looks better than to out these 
into the panels diagonally, and varnish the 
whole afterwards. The upper part, above the 
sills, may be treated in the same way, with 
glazed windows, or else fitted in with lattice- 
work. The whole may be ornamented with 
rustic branches, nailed on to any extent. Nothing 
gives so good an effect as a thatch of Heather for 
the roof. If well done this looks capitally, and 
lasts a long time.—B. C. R. 
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ZEPHYR FLOWERS (ZEPHYRANTHES). 
The Zephyr flowers are not known to many 
amateurs, and it was not until a few years ago 
that the gardener took kindly notice of them. But 
they do not deserve neglect, os they are com¬ 
paratively hardy and strikingly beautiful when 
in flower, as those travellers can tell who have 
seen them in their native homes, where 
they appear like Crocuses, and so abundantly 
that the swampB, the Pine barrens, and even 
the high and dry ridges are studded with them, 
just as one might see the Windflowers stud the 
Grass here in England. The Atamasco Lily is, 
perhaps, the best known, but there are one or 
two others in this large genus that the amateur 
may grow. Unfortunately, for general open 
air treatment in 
England the Ata¬ 
masco Lily re¬ 
quires to be com¬ 
paratively at rest 
during the winter; 
but at Kew many 
of the species are 
doing well in open 
borders. When 
planted against 
a south wall, and 
on a rich, light 
well drained soil, 
they receive all 
the protection that 
is necessary. I 
might recommend 
that a few be 
dotted here and 
there on the rock¬ 
ery, as one might 
the Crocus or an¬ 
other bulb of simi¬ 
lar character, and 
a new feature 
would be intro¬ 
duced, as it is not many gardens that contain 
Zephyr flowerB. From this it can be seen that, 
though considered only half hardy, the beautiful 
Zephyr flowers are really amenable to open-air 
cultivation ; but it must bo borne in mind that 
they are tender, and, therefore, to plant them 
in low lying ground or in the north of England 
would be only to court failure. In the southern 
counties no fear need be entertained that they 
would sutler, especially as they succeed at Kew, 
the climate of which is none too mild at times, 
though the gardens are sheltered. 

The Atamasco Lily or Zophyranthes atamasco 
is a charming, early, summer-flowering bulb, 
and is fairly hardy, aa it comes from the Southern 
United States of America. The bulbs of it 
are used for food by the native Indians. The 
flowers differ somewhat in colour; sometimes 
taking on u pink shade and sometimes being 
pure white as in the ordinary form. Offsets are 
produced rapidly, and the bulbs succeed best if 
they are lifted about every two or three years. 
Z. carinata is a flower of surpassing beauty ; it 
is not so hardy as the foregoing, but is more 
common. Z. Treatke, the subject of our 
illustration, has pure white flowers marked 
with red on the exterior. It is named after 
Mrs. Treat, who found it growing in the swamps 
of Florida. Z. Tubispatha is tender, and must 
be protected during the winter from damp. It 
and Spofforthiana are well worth growing. Those 
who have never grown a Zephyr flower may 
perhaps be now tempted to do so. There is 
nothing to fear in the undertaking, while it will 
give,a new interest, a new pleasure, to the garden 
to have in it a few of the American Crocuses, as 
the Zephyranthes are sometimes called. E. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from January 
\‘2th to January \9th. 

Cut down the last of the Chrysanthemums, and placed 
them in a cold pit. When the necessary supply of cuttings 
has been obtained the old plants will be hardened eff, 
divided, and planted about the shrubbery borders on the 
chance of their producing some flowers for cutting, and, as 
the positions are sheltered, this they never fail to do. 
Large holes will be made, and half a bushel of rich soil put 
for each plant to root in. Introduced more plants of 
Deutzis gracilis, Azalea pontioa, and Persian Lilacs to the 
forcing-house. These three plants are easily forced, and 
are nice for cutting, and are grown in quantity. To keep 
up a regular supply of Lily of the Valley fresh roots are 
introduced every fortnight. Bold groups of Solomon’s 
Seal are very effective at this season. The Weigelas are 
useful forcing subjects, and the flowers are appreciated in a 
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cut state. I always strike a few cuttings of these and the 
Deutzias every year to keep up a good supply of plants for 
forcing, as, with much cutting, they soon get stubby and 
ragged. Now that foreigngrown roots of Spirwa jsponica 
can be bought so cheaply it is hardly worth while growing 
them at home. Disbudded surplus shoots on pot-Vines. 
The sorts grown are chiefly Black Hamburgh and Sweet¬ 
water. 1 have fruited young Vines of one year from the 
eye, but generally the plants are two years old ; 0 lb. of 
Crapes to a two-year-ola Vine in a 12-iuch pot is a good 
crop. When the Grapes are thinned I shall enclose each 
pot Id a case of wire-netting, leaving the top open, and All 
the netting with rich turfy loam and manure, with some 
artificial mixed with it; the roots will soon find it. Good 
Grapes cannot be grown in small pots without they are 
well supported. 1 shall stop the shoots when they have 
made two leaves beyond the bunches of Grapes. Pruned 
and trained Apricots on south wall, laying in as much 
young wood as room can be found for. ODe or two trees 
of Moor Park had lost a branch or two since last year, and 
the trees were altogether unnailed and retrained, and by 
this means wers made to fill up again. After the training 


was completed the borders were lightly pointed over with 
the fork. The borders are never touched with the spade. 
Sowed seeds of Telegraph Cucumbers for planting a house 
towards end of next month ; also a few seeds of Victory 
of Bath Melon. Gave liquid-manure to Tomatoes in pots, 
which are now blossoming on a book shelf trained down 
the roof. They were raised from cuttings last autumn, and 
have been kept moving steady since, and are now in 8 inch 
pots. Liquid manure will compensate for want of pot- 
room from thie onwards. Cleaned and brought into early 
Peaah house 50 pots cf Strawberries. I am forcing the 
Captain in rather large quantities this year. It Is a bright- 
ooloured fruit of good size, larger than the Vioomteeee, 
which is now so much grown. The Captain is, perhaps, 
not quite flrst-rate in flavour, neither is the Vioomteeee, 
but the flavour can, to a certain extent, he influenced by 
the management of the ventilation and the water supply ; 
at any rate, size nowadays is necessary. Pruned and 
trained Clematis montana and other creepers on buildings. 
This old plant is very pretty in spring, and has a pretty 
effect when allowed to grow somewhat loosely over old 
buildings. It will run up to a considerable height, and in 
spring is covered with multitudes of its white starry 
flowers, which are useful for cutting in long wreaths. 
Trenched over laud from which Seakale roota have been 
lifted. Early Potatoes will be planted there in March. Also 
manured heavily and trenched a plot of land for sowing 
Asparagus seeds in spring to raise plants for forcing. I 
always sow as much laud every spring as will raise plants 
enough for one year’e forcing, and they are thus following 
each other in succession. The plants raised for foroing 
are distinct from the rows which produoe the open air 
supply. I flud it best to keep these distinct. I find young 

? lante which have not been cut from the best for forcing. 

hey come away all together, and when the produoe is cut 
the beds can tie utilised for Potatoes or Carrots, eo that we 
get two crops from each hotbed made up for Asparagus. 
Looked over young plants of Pinks, Pansies, &c., and 
pressed the soil arouud the collars, which had been lifted 
up by the frost. 


8tove. 

Vlncafl.— The chief merits of these plants consist In 
their easy cultivation and the length of time they keep on 
blooming. Plants that are kept in a warm stove from the 
early months of the years will begin to flower in spring 
and will continue blooming without intermission so long 
in the autumn as they get enough warmth to keep them 
growing, as simultaneously with the extension of the 
shoots flower-buds are formed at tho base of the leaves. 
Vincas are amongst the easiest of all etovc subjects to 
manage. The only thing which those who have not had 
much practice in the cultivation of pot plants require to 
be cAreful In is to see that the roots are not kept too wet 
in the winter and during spring before enough top growth 
has been made to admit or their taking up w ater quickly 
from the soil. Plante that have been kept with their roots 
in a half-dry condition from autumn to the present time 
may now be cut close in. The shoots should be shortened 
down to within two or three eyes of where they were 
stopped in the early part of spring ; they should then be 
stood at the warmest end of the stove and be syringed freely 
overhead every day, giving but little water to the roots ; 
but, as already said, the soil must not be mode too wet for 
a time. Treated iu this way the young growth will start at 
once, and as soon oo the shoots are an inch or so long the 
plants should be turned out of the pote and have most of 
the old soil shook away. In the case of old specimens that 
have attained as much size as desirable, they may be put 
in pots two sizes smaller than those they have been in ; in 
these they mar remain until the soil hxe got moderately 
full of roots, after which they cm have larger one*. 
Young examples that were struck from cuttings last 
winter or spring may, after being shook out, be returned 
to the pots they have been grown In duriug the summer, 
and when the plants have made tome progress they can 
have pots two or three sizes larger. 

Solanuma.— To get Solanumi sufficiently forward to 
have their berries matured and coloured early In autumn 
It Is necessary that the cuttings should be struck during 
the present month. If the propagation is deferred until 
spring the berries will not attain their colour much before 
tbr tad of the year, as nothing can be done to hasten 
their maturity if the plants are not sufficiently advanced 
iu growth to flower in good time. Plante that were for¬ 
ward in the way described last 6pring will in meet cases 
have mode enough shoot growth to afford the requisite 
cuttings. These should consist of the extremities of the 
shoots, and ought to be about 2 inches or 3 inches long. 
Where there is room it is best to put the cuttings singly 
in Brnall pots, as then they can remain io them for a time 
after they are struck, and can afterwards be potted on 
without any disturbance of their roots. Put a few small 
bits of crocks in the bottoms of the pots and part till them 
with a mixture consisting of equal parts of sifted loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, surfacing with Band alone. 8Und the 
• uttings iu a propagating frame or under bell glasses, 
where they will have a temperature of about 70 degs. 
Keep them close and moist. They will strike in a few 
weeks, after which gradually give more air until the little 
plants will bear uncovering altogether. As soon os they 
begin to grow pinch out the points of the shoots, so an to 
get them to break low down near the collar. It is neoee- 
sary to do this in time, as, if the plants are allowed to run 
up and form long stems, they have a leggy sppearanoe, 
and will be likely to require supporting with sticks, which, 
if properly managed, they should not need. They should 
he kept in a warm growing temperature of about HO dege., 
so as to push on their growth with a view to getting them 
on in size in the way already mentioned. The advantage 
of growing these Solanums from cuttings in preference to 
raising them from seed is that some plants produce much 
larger numbers of berries than others, and by taking cut¬ 
tings from the freest-berrying examples a select stock can 
easily be secured. 

Bouvardlae. — The amount of bloom which the 
different varieties of Bouvardia are capable of producing 
is mostly dependent on the size ond wtrength which the 
plants have attained. The email, indifferent state which 
they arc often seen in in autumn is usually traceable to 
their not having been propagated early enough to admit 
of the plants attaining the size they should before the end 
of the summer. To have the slock in the requisite con¬ 
dition the cuttings eh^4^i|t io the 3 ear - 
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Plants that were dried off some time book In the manner 
then advised should now have all the soft ends of their 
ehoots out away, leaving nothing but hard, fully-ripened 
wood. The soil should then be soaked and the stools 
stood in a stove temperature. Syringe them overhead 
once a-day. So treated they will break from almost every 
eye. When the young shoots are about 2 inches long take 
them off close to the old wood, and put them singly in 
little pots or several together, whichever is found most 
convenient. A temperature of 76 degs. will not be too 
much. Stand them in a propagating frame or under 
glasses, and keep them as close as they will bear without 
causing the leaves to damp. Managed in this way they 
will strike as readily os Fuchsias, whereas if cuttings con¬ 
sisting of the points of the shoots of plants that have been 
kept growing through the winter are used, few will strike, 
and those that do emit roots will take a lengthened time 
to get established. As soon as the cuttings are struck let 
them have more air. When enough roots are present put 
the little plants singly in small pots, and pinch out the 
points of the shoots when an inch of top-growth has been 
made. Keep them in a temperature something like that 
in which they were struck with a view to get as muoh 
growth as possible made before spring. The best soil for 
Bouvardiae is about three partB loam to one of leaf-mould 
and some rotten manure, all of whioh should be sifted 
before using during the early stages of the growth ; as much 
sand should be added as will keep the soil free and porous. 
Stand the plants where they will be fully under the influ¬ 
ence of light, and syringe them overhead in the latter part 
of the da;. 

Greenhouse. 

Winter-blooming Carnations.— A considerable 
amount of practice is necessary to enable the cultivator of 
these plants to have a succession of flowers through the 
winter, at which time it is needless to say that they are 
the most prized. Unless the plants have been especially 
treated during the latter part of summer, so as to prepare 
them for blooming in the winter months, nothing that can 
now be done will induce them to (flower at the time re¬ 
quired. It is necessary to make this quite clear, as it is 
no unoommon thing to see these Carnations put in heat 
in winter with a view to get them to bloom, the result of 
which is disappointment. To have flowers from the begin¬ 
ning of the year and onwards for the next three months it 
Is necessary that the plants should not have been stopped 
later in the summer than would admit of their bloom-stems 
and the buds being well up in autumn at the time they were 
taken indoors. When in this condition the flowers will open 
in a temperature of 45 degs. or 5C degs. This is enough heat 
to give them when in the state described, and unless they 
are it is no use to keep them at more than a cool green¬ 
house temperature, as when the plants are not sufficiently 
forward the only effect of heat is to cause the growth to 
get so much drawn os to make them useless. When 
winter-flowering Carnations are kept any warmer than in 
a cool greenhouse they should be stood close to the glass in 
a house or pit that admits plenty of light, giving them air 
every day when the weather is fit. This is necessary to 
counteract any growth, except the development of the 
flowers. See that the plants are quite free from aphides 
before putting them in warmth, as, if ever so few of the 
insects are present, they will increase fast. Dipping in 
Tobacoo-water is the best means .of destroying the insects 
and their eggs. Thomas Rajhis. 


Outdoor Garden. 

There is a tendency in many gardens to permit herbaoeous 
plants to remain too long in one position. Most, if not all, 
of the strong growers benefit by a change to fresh land 
every three or four years. Those things which suffer from 
removal, or whioh a change will not benefit, might remain 
undisturbed. The Christmas Rose, for instanoe, is not 
improved by transplanting, and it takes some years to get 
up a really effective group of the Torch, or Red-hot Poker- 
plant (Tritoma). The Oriental Poppy, again, is a slow 
grower at first, and the same may be said of the whole 
family of Plantain Lilies (Funkias). Diotamnus Fraxinella 
dislikes removal, and the same may be said of slow-growing 
things generally. But many hardy herbaceous plants 
deteriorate if left too long In one spot. Their strong roots 
soon exhaust the soil near them, and an ordinary top¬ 
dressing will not suffice to keep up their condition. When 
this point is reached the plants should be lifted and 
divided where neoessary, and the borders and beds 
thoroughly improved by manuring and trenching, and 
when time has been given for settling, and the surfaoe has 
been pulverised by the weather, the replanting may take 
place. The plants should be oarefully taken up and laid 
In a dry piece of land whilst the border is renovated. The 
replanting may with advantage be delayed till Maroh, 
seizing an opportunity when the soil is dry and works 
freely. Roees may yet be planted, but by this time most 
of the nurseries have been denuded of their best plants of 
all the popular varieties, and it will be difficult now to get 
orders filled when special varieties are required. But it is 
very important to give a thorough preparation to the land 
before planting, and intending planters might purchase 
the plants and lay them In till the beds are ready. The 
Holly is one of the best hedge plants, but it grows slowly 
at first. Where it is intended to plant a Ilolly hedge the 
ground should be trenched and, if necessary, dressed with 
manure now, and left to settle till April, when the plant¬ 
ing should be done. 

Fruit Garden. 

Old Vines may easily be renewed from their base by 
selecting a young shoot in a good position when the Vines 
break and leading it up, outting away an old rod at the 
end of the year to make room for this. In this way a 
house of old Vines may be rapidly renewed without the 
loss of a crop. In ventilating vineries at this season, 
where the Vines are breaking into growth very small 
apertures will suffice to set up a circulation; large 
volumes of cold air rushing in will do harm. It is best to 
anticipate the riling temperature, and not wait till the 
house is steaming-hot before opening a ventilator. In 
very early work it is an advantage to oover the ventilators 
with canvas, or something that will take the icy coldness 
from the outer air as it enters. Comparatively few people 
foroe very early Crapes now ; late Grapes have to a large 
extent taken their place, and are more economical. When 
ripened before the summer's sun has waned much the 
thiok-skinned Grapes utfs good, if not hotter the 
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much-forced early ones. Where early Grapes are grown 
in pots there will be a great saving of fuel If some oover- 
ing is provided for the glass at night. The atmosphere 
inside is muoh more genial when the night terruperature 
can be maintained without the pipes getting very hot. 
In many foroing-houses there is a deficiency of pipes to carry 
on the work in the best manner. As soon as the young 
shoots of forced Vines are 3 inohes long the weakest, whioh 
are not required, should be rubbed off. Vines which have 
been bent down to induoe back eyes to break should be 
tied up as soon as that has been accomplished. In the 
early Peach-house, where the trees are in blossom, It will 
be advisable to use some artificial means for setting the 
blosBOmB. The camels’-hatr pencil, though tedious, is 
effective, if used when the pollen la ripe for distribution. 
The syringe, on a bright sunny day, has often secured a 
good set, but it would not be wise to use it in dull weather. 
A good deal depends upon the way the wood has been 
ripened as regards the setting of Peaches. Night tempera¬ 
ture for Peach-house when blossoms are setting, 55 degs. 
to 60 degs.; vinery, where the Vines have bunt into 
foliage, 60 degs. to 65 degs. Prepare land for planting 
Strawberries in spring. Top-dress old beds with rioh 
manure. Strawberries in pots, and which are intended for 
forcing, must not be permitted to get dust-dry at the roots. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Tomatoes for planting under glass In a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs.; the pots need not be plunged in 
bottom-heat. It is best to grow the young plants from 
the firot in a light position, so as to check any tendency to 
legginess, which they will soon assume if grown far from the 
glass. Prick off the plants into Bingle pots as soon as they 
are large enough to handle, and keep them well supplied 
with water. To obtain a very heavy oropchooee a good selec¬ 
tion of the Old Red, but if beauty is required in the fruit 
grow a good strain of the round Perfection type. When onoe 
a good thing in the Tomato way has been secured it is best 
to seleot two or three of the handsomest fruits and save 
them for seeds. Cover the roots of Rhubarb in the open 
quarter with a forkful of litter eaoh to shelter and hasten 
the growth. Take up roots for foroing to secure a succes¬ 
sion. In a temperature of 60 degs. the stalks will soon 
rise. The Victoria is a good variety for late foroing. In 
oold situations, where early Peas do not succeed well in the 
open ground the seeds may be started in pots or boxes in 
a Peaoh-house, and afterwards hardened off and planted 
out in March, when the weather becomes suitable. Early 
Long-pod Beans can be planted thiokly in boxes, and 
brought on under similar conditions. With the advancing 
daylight more moisture will be required In the Cucumber- 
house. Liquid-manure poured among the rubble enclosing 
the pipes will assist the roots in the lower part of the bed. 
French Beans in pots must be kept in a light position, and 
must be well syringed twioe a-day. Unless this is done 
they are rather dangerous things where Vines, Cuoumbero, 
or Melons are in growth. Liquid-manure should be given 
frequently to plants bearing, and all Beans must be 
gathered when large enough for use. If the pods are tied 
in bunches and the stalk end placed In water they will keep 
fresh for some time. There has been no hard frost as yet 
to injure such things as Chervil, but it is advisable, to be 
prepared for all eventualities, to sow a little now in a box 
under glass. Green Mint also will be in frequent demand, 
and, if neoessary, more roots should be introduced to the 
forcing-pit. Sow Radishes and Early Horn Carrots on the 
warm border to Buooeed those raised under glass. There is 
a great protective power in a covering of nets, and Buoh a 
covering will keep off birds. Sow Lettuces in heat; the 
young plants, when large enough to handle, may be pricked 
off 6 inohes apart on a gentle hotbed. The Paris Market 
is an excellent variety for this purpose. 

E. Hobday. 

Work In the Town Garden. 

There Is, of oourse, little or nothing to be done out-of! 
doors at this season, and even the aspect of the town 
greenhouse or conservatory is apt to be dreary in the 
extreme just now. Many subjects that may be depended 
upon to afford a gay effect in country air are useless where 
the atmosphere is laden with smoke, while others do not 
bloom until considerably later in towns than where the 
air is purer and light more abundant. But if flowers are 
scarce we can always have foliage, and, fortunately, there 
are a number of subjects that it is almost impossible to 
kill by fair means, if protected from frost and watered 
occasionally. The green and variegated forms of Aspidistra 
lurida, Dracaenas of the indica ana indlvisa type, Ficus of 
sorts, including not only the well-known F. elastioa, but 
the less oommon forms F. Cooperi, F. repens (this last 
being of a soandent habit, and quickly ooveilng any moist, 
warm wall with its neat, deep-green carpet of foliage). 
Cy perns alternifolius and laxus, the hardier kinds of Palms, 
Tradeacantias zebrina and multloolor, Selaginellas, Lycopo¬ 
diums of many sorts, not to mention dozens or scores of the 
more vigorous kinds of Ferns, will all grow freely anywhere 
if only kept moderately warm and moist. Hairiy Ferns in 
pots are also of the greatest use in the town greenhouse in 
spring. A stock of these should always be kept on hand, 
and if subjected to a gentle warmth shortly, and kept moist 
at the root and frequently syringed, will soon break into 
growth, and afford a graceful and most oharming effect. 
The only drawback to the culture of these elegant subjects 
under glass is their liability to attacks of tbnp; whenever 
this appears the plants Bhould be either fumigated 
thoroughly, or else dipped in an infusion of Tobaooo. 
Soolopendriums are easily freed by sponging the under¬ 
side of the fronds with soft-soap and water. Azaleas whose 
buds are well set and prominent may now be subjected to 
very gentle foroing treatment, but be careful not to overdo 
it Oamellias are still more tioklish subjects, and if pushed 
at all hard will oast most of their buds; frequent overhead 
syringing will aid these as much as anything now. Myrtles 
are always useful, both for deooration and outting; they 
are easily managed, and the foliage Is remarkably enduring. 

_ B. C. R. 

6553.— Early Musk in pots.— Give the plants a 
good soaking at the roots with milk-warm water. They 
must be plaioed in a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
The plants will soon appear above ground, and may be 
divided out and repotted. Keep them growing on in a 
warm house, the pots placed near the glass roof. If there 
is no hothouse for them it will be best to plaoe the pots in 
the warmest part of the greenhouse and continue watering 
them with tepid water.—J. D. E. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MAKING A FERN RAVINE. 

The oommon ideA of a hardy fernery is a heap 
of stones termed a rockery ; but, except for a 
few species, such as the Wall Rue (Asplenium 
Ruta-muraria), common Spleenwort (A. Tricho- 
manes), Scale Fern (Ceterach officinarum), the 
British Maiden-hair (Adiantum Capillus- 
Veneris), and a few others, it is neither neces¬ 
sary nor natural to plant on a mound of atones, 
as the majority of British Ferns are found grow¬ 
ing wild either in shady woods where the trees 
are not thickly placed or on the banka which 
enclose the deep shady lanes of country districts, 
especially in the south and west and along the 
eastern coastline. I do not say that a few 
sober-tinted blocks of sandstone may not give 
picturesqueness to the bank; but they should 
be bedded partly in the bank, so as only to 
show their Moss or Lichen-covered crevices 
amid the Fern fronds. Even those species 
commonly found on walls will grow luxuri¬ 
antly in good soil without a stone if the atmos¬ 
pheric conditions are right. The common 
Hart’s-tongue is frequently found growing oat 
of the Moss-grown stony mouth of some old 
well, and revels in the dampness of the atmos¬ 
phere. But the finest specimen of the Hart’s- 
tongue I have ever seen I discovered in a deep 
gorge in Herefordshire, just above the River 
Teem, where it flowed along the margin of a 
wood. The soil was good, but not rocky, though 
there was a layer of the red sandstone a few feet 
below the surface. I have seen large patches of 
the common Polypody growing on old trees where 
decay had set in; and I have also seen it 
equally vigorous in a shady country lane, grow¬ 
ing in ordinary soil. Asplenium Trichomanes, 
Ceterach officinarum, and Adiantum Capilktf- 
Veneris will grow in any good soil in a sfcadf 
situation, where there is not too much drip from 
heavy foliage above. Anyone can make aFan 
ravine without much expense beyond the labour 
of digging out the earth and collecting the 
plants. The situation must have partial shade, 
such as is afforded by a few old trees scat¬ 
tered about. If their trunks are covered with 
Ivy it will increase the effect. The depth of 
the ravine may be as deep as the nature ot the 
soil will allow, and the elevation and inclina¬ 
tion of the slopes and mounds may be fashioned 
according to the fancy of the proprietor. In 
some cases it may be possible to dig deeply 
enough to find water, and then a quiet pool may 
be improvised for aquatics, and round the mar¬ 
gin the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia) and the 
Marsh Fern (Lastrea Thelypteris) will thrive. I 
once saw some Fern ban ks which had been thrown 
up without any regard being paid to the kind of 
soil placed on the surface. The subsoil was day, 
and through the want of care and supervision of 
the workmen, a great deal of the good soil was 
buried beneath the bad, and the plants refused 
to grow. In doing the work, keep the good soil 
on the surface, adding to it some leaf-mould and 
sand. A person of taste will make a very- pretty 
feature of this. Rustic bridges may be thrown 
across the ravines and be covered with over¬ 
hanging creepers. Rough tree stumps may 
also be set in suitable places on the summit 
of the mounds, and covered with different 
varieties of Ivy and Honeysuckle. A few 
small shrubs, such as the Abies clanbr&siliana, 
Bambusa Metake, Gaultheria Shallon, and the 
different varietiei of Pemettya, &c., will give 
character if planted in judiciously selected 
situations. Among the species of Ferns which 
will thrive in a ravine, or series of artificially- 
created banks in a partially shaded situation, 
are the following : Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigrum (Black Maiden-hair), A. Filix-f<emina 
(Lady Fern) and varieties ; Adiantum pedatum 
and Capillus-Veneris—though a British Fern, the 
latter is not quite hardy in every part of Britain; 
Brittle Bladder Fern (Cystopteris fragilis), vari¬ 
ous kinds of Hart’s-tongues, Blechnum Spicant 
(Hard Fern) and varieties, and Lastrea Filix- 
mas (Male Fern) in variety—the orested varie¬ 
ties of this Fern are very interesting; the Royal 
Fern (Osmunda regalia), which should occupy a 
damp situation ; and Shield Fern (Polystichum 
angulare). These are interesting evergreen 
Ferns. All the Ferns mentioned will grow in 
loam with a little peat and leaf-mould inter¬ 
mingled. Some of the smaller species, such as 
the Brittle Bladder Fern, may have a little 
sand and a few lumps of sandstone added. E. 
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such as J). formosum and D. Belladonna, are ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful with their fine spikes of 
lovely blue-and-white flowers ; and then there is 
D. cardinals, red, a much dwarfer grower. 
As a contrast to these, Rudbeckia speciosa comes 
in most usefully with its large yellow florets 
and black disc; also Harpalium rigidum, another 
composite, something after the same character ; 
and the perennial Sunflower, Helianthus multi- 
floruB, and its double form, both of which are 
very desirable. To divide these, Tritoma 
Uvaria should be planted. Lilies are likewise 
so gorgeously beautiful that they must on no 
account be left out, and among these there 
are many varieties, the old L. tigrinum and 
L. candidum being two of the most hardy 
and telling and L. auralum the noblest of all. 
Monarda didyma is another fine border plant 
for the back, growing about 3 feet high, and 


Lily (Funkia ovata) is a valuable plant that lasts 
long in bloom. Campanulas Van Houttei, Hen- 
dersoni, and the turbinata section are all desir¬ 
able, and there are hosts of Primulas, Carna¬ 
tions, Violas, and bulbous plants to fill up 
between ; but enough has, I think, been said to 
show how gay and interesting such borders may 
be made, and what a suitable home they form 
for many floral treasures that are now seldom 
seen in gardens. S. 


HERBACEOUS BEDS AND BORDERS. 

After all, there is no form of flower gardening 
equal to that which has been and still is so 
often styled “old fashioned.” In the modem 
system of “ bedding out ” no doubt much 
ingenuity and taste are often shown in the 
blending of colours; but, after all, there is 
nothing satisfying in it—the whole can be com¬ 
prehended at a glance ; whereas with a mixed 
border of well-selected plants, which need not 
necessarily all be hardy kinds, something of 
interest occurs at every step one takes, and 
changes take place daily. Beds are all very 
well when they are few in number and have 
plenty of space between them, but multiply 
them and you do away with the balancing 
colour, green, and destroy all repose. This is 
the reason why plants and flowers never look so 
well anywhere as 
in the foreground 
of ahrnbfl or grow- 

done properly right 
through and finish- 
ed off at the other 

borne in mind'that 


TRANSPLANTING HARDY PRIMROSES. 

There are two seasons in the year for trans¬ 
planting Primroses ; the best, for old plants 
lifted and carefully divided first, if found desir¬ 
able, is during the early winter, after good leafage 
has been formed; the next in the spring, after the 
blooming period. Plants divided in early winter 
and replanted, if 
they have plenty of 

I leaves, soon form 
roots, and the plants 
get fresh hold of the 
soil. In the spring, 
however, after 
blooming, plants 
may be more tho¬ 
roughly divided, 
even to the making 
of single crowns; 
indeed, it is well 
then to remove all 
the old roots and 
trust only to the 
new roots which 
come out of the base 
of each crown. All 
these crowns dib¬ 
bled up into good 
soil soon get estab¬ 
lished, and, if kept 
well shaded and 
watered, make fine 
plants during the 
summer. Some shel¬ 
ter from strong sun¬ 
shine and frequent 
sprinklings during 
a hot summer are 
essential to the wel¬ 
fare of young plants 
thus propagated. 
Old plants deeply 
rooted, I find, in 
stiff soils withstand 
heat and drought 
well, but I have no 
doubt that a dry 
summer will seri¬ 
ously affect plants 
of any age when 
growing in a shallow 
soil. The raising 
from seed of a batch 
of plants annually 
is, however, a very 
easy matter. Strong 
seedling plants, 
when well estab¬ 
lished, withstand 
the severities of sea 
sons, whether hot 
- or cold, much more 


herbaceous plants 
not only require 
deep soil but they 
like it good; there- 


Pictorss in Our Readers’ Gardens : Herbaceous Border with Honeysuckle and Ivy on the wall 
of South Lodge, Newland, Coleford, Gloucester. Engraved for Gardenings Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. F. Bishop. 


readily than divided 
plants, and there 
is no reason why 
hardy Primroses 


fore, as digging 

proceeds manure that is decomposed should be 
mixed in at the bottom, and, if the soil happens 
to be stiff, some leaf-mould or refuse peat will 
be found to aid in improving its texture and 
quality, and both are vegetable matters in which 
most plants delight. The trenching and any 
rearrangement of the shrubs, &c., that may be 
necessary should be completed next, say, in 
the end of October. The next thing will bo the 
planting of the border, which will require a 
knowledge of the subjects to be used in order to 
place them in proper positions, as there is a vast 
difference in their habit and size. As the back 
row should, of course, be planted first, I will 
just mention a few of the most suitable things 
lor that particular part, amongst the most strik¬ 
ing of which come the herbaceous Phloxes, 
whioh make a grand display through late 
summer and autumn. Delphiniums, [again, 
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this, with the before-named and some Peonies . 
and Dahlias, will make a fine show. Next to I 
this may be planted some of the Michaelmas 
Daisies, such as Aster Amellus and the beautiful 
Anemones japonica, japonica alba, and japonica 
hybrida, which have blossoms from 2 inches to 
3 inches across. Spiraea palmata is a charming 

{ )lant, and the Aquilegias, especially A. glandu- 
osa, A. chrysantha, A. ccerulea, and the 
hybrids from these, are most valuable. Irises, 
too, when in bloom, are resplendent with colour, 
and among these there is any amount of variety. 
Dotted here and there should be dwarf Rose¬ 
bushes, and vacant spaces left for Gladioli and 
any other summer flowers. I now come to 
the front rows, and here the double Pyrethrums 
should have a prominent place, as they are all 
remarkably good. Geum coccineum flore-pleno 
is very showy, and the common blue Plantain 


should not be abun¬ 
dant in all gardens. Whilst some prefer to sow 
seed in the spring, I adhere to my old plan of 
sowing it almost as soon as the seed is gathered, 
simply allowing it to first become thoroughly 
ripened. The summer before last I sowed the 
seeds at the end of July in a narrow north 
border and on fine soil. Of course, constant 
waterings were needful for some time to induce 
the seed to germinate freely ; but it did so, and 
the entire border is green from end to end with 
strong plants, all of which will be dibbled out 
during the month of March, thus allowing 
ample time for the development of strong growth 
before the usual summer heat occurs. It is of 
little consequence if few or none bloom the first 
spring, because the plants become so very strong 
the following winter, blooming early and very 
profusely. If the white Hellebore iB rightly 
designated Christmas Rose, the Primrose should 
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be termed spring Rose, as being mnch prettier 
and more applicable. However, there is not 
much in a name, and a Primrose under any other 
name would still be lovely when in bloom, and 
especially so the beautiful garden varieties. 

A. 


6325.— Speoies of Trilliums.— These are 
North American plants, and are known under 
the rather pretty name of the Amerioan Wood 
Lily. T. grandiflorum is the best of them, and 
succeeds fairly well in pots, but much better in 
the open garden planted in deep soil, and where 
they do not lack for moisture at the roots 
during summer. I have grown other species in 
pots, but found out in time that they liked the 
open garden best. Some good peat in the soil 
suits them well, and a rather shady position, as they 
grow naturally in woods. T. cernuum is one 1 
have grown in pots, but would not do so again ; 
the flowers are white. T. erythrocarpum is 
worth growing. It is termed the Painted Wood 
Lily; the flowers are white and purple. T. 
nivale has white flowers, and T. sessile pro¬ 
duces them of a purple colour. T. erectum, 
dark-purple, and T. sessile, dark purple, may 
also be grown, but plant in good soil out-of- 
doors in preference to growing in pots.— 
J.D. E. 

6559 — Manure for a clay soil.—I advise 
younot to manure your garden this winter, but 
get it put into form and turned up roughly with¬ 
out any delay, and let the ground lay in that 
condition until the end of March, when you may 
plant and sow a few vegetables, and further 
prepare the land for some flowers. You will do 
better if you defer the planting of Rose trees 
until next autumn; meanwhile, keep all the 
vacant spaces frequently dug up in fine weather, 
and spread a layer of ooal-ashes on the surface 
oncea year.. Scavenger’s sweepings from the 
publio roads is the best manure for such a heavy 
soil as it usually contains a good deal of grit. 
You will find that any outlay the first year 
devoted to bringing the ground into a good tilth 
will pay you better than purchasing manure 
with no corresponding care in the preparation 
of the soil to receive it.—«T. C. C. 

6556. — Hyacinths for a grrave. — It 

would have been better if it could have been 
managed to have planted the Hyacinth bulbs 
on the grave in the first instance. The only 
course now is to keep them as cool as possible by 
taking off the lights when the weather is mild. 
Better plunge the pots when the plants are 
transferred to the grave, as then they oan be 
removed as soon as the flowers fade and some¬ 
thing else substituted. The bulbs oan be placed 
in some quiet corner to complete and ripen their 
growth.— E. H. 


6509.— Management of Quicks and 

Briers. —Quicks and Briers are raised by sow¬ 
ing the seeds in the spring after the fleshy 
portion has been removed by decay. A portion 
of the seeds will produce plants the first year, 
others will He dormant in the ground for a year 
and come up the year following. The one-year- 
old plants should be removed from the bed at 
the end of the season, and be planted out in 
rows. ^ The Quicks may be planted closer than 
the Briers, as they do nob spread out laterally 
so much as the Briers do. They may each be 
planted for hedges the second year, or the 
Briers may be budded upon at that age.— 
J. D. EL 


6508.— Spent Hops as manure. —Spent 
Hops from a brewery are excellent to dig into 
the ground for all kitchen-garden crops; and 
although I have not used them for Roses would 
have no hesitation in doing so, especially if they 
could be mixed with about an equal portion of 
farm-yard manure. The market gardeners near 
London know the value of manures well; and 
it answers their purpose to cart the spent Hops 
into the country a distance of eight or nine 
miles; but they invaribly mix with farmyard 
manure. I have used the Hops without this 
mixture, and found it answer well for Potatoes. 
—J. I). E. 


-Certainly; next to good stable-manure this is the 

best thing; you oan have. Let them become about half- 
then dlj? or trench them Into the ground 
liberally. For vegetable and strong growing plants 
anot have anythin bejytef.—p. C. eT 


generally you oann< 
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renob them into the 
Mid strong growing 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ABUTILONS IN BLOOM. 

Of late yean a muoh dwarfer race of Abntilons 
has been obtained than that which was previously 
grown, and where small structures nave to be 
kept gay during the winter, plants of this dwarf 
section are extremely useful. The readiness 
with which they can be increased, and the short 
time they take to attain flowering size, are all 
points in their favour. If used for the decora¬ 
tion of the dwelling houso they are apt to suffer, 
when they may at once be thrown away, and 
others substituted for them. Apart from their 
value for flowering in pots, the more vigorous of 
the Abutilons make first-rate pillar plants, as if 
liberally treated they quickly cover a consider¬ 
able space, and on that account they may be 
employed for clothing the back wall of a green¬ 
house if not too much shaded. When in such a 
position, and the structure in which they are 
growing is kept at a temperature rather warmer 
than that of a greenhouse, they may be relied 
upon to furnish a supply of cut bloom during the 
winter months. Wherever planted they must be so 
situated that the syringe oan he freely used, as the 
leaves often become infested with red spider, 
which, if allowed to make headway, will cause 
the greater part of the foliage to turn yellow 
and drop. If trained near the roof this pre¬ 
caution is during the summer additionally 
necessary, as red spider at this season makes 
rapid headway, and is difficult to eradicate if it 
once gets a foothold. For this reason a copious 
supply of water must be given at the roots, as 
if properly drained it is not easy to overwater a 
vigorous specimen of the Abutilon. Another 
wav of growing AbutilonB that are required to 
yield cut blooms during the winter is to plant 
them out in the summer in a sunny spot, when 
they will not only flower outside as soon as they 
are established, Dut if carefully lifted early in 
the autumn, and after having been potted kept 
close for a time until the plants recover, they 
will in a suitable temperature bloom throughout 
the winter. Besides propagation by means of 
cuttings, 

Abutilons b.iphn sbbds, especially if the 
flowers are artificially fertilised; but cuttings 
are to be preferred, as plants raised in this 
manner flower in a small state more freely 
than seedlings, which also cannot be depended 
upon to produce as good flowers as the parent. 
There are a greater number of varieties now 
in cultivation—far more, indeed, than is re¬ 
quired by anyone. A list of a few of the best, 
as fur as they have come under my observation, 
would include, with white blossoms, Boule de 
Neige, which is, either in a small state or in a 
large specimen, the best of its class, and is the 
most generally cultivated of all Abutilons. Ab 
white flowers are in so much request at all 
seasons, and this is, except the centre cluster of 
stamens, pure in colour, the latter are ftsn 
removed, and the edges of the petals turned 
back so as to form an open flower, which at a 
first glance is difficult to associate with the 
bell-shaped one of the Abutilon. This method 
of mutilating the blossoms may be often seen, 
but it is certainly not to be oommended, as so 
treated the blooms altogether lack the grace and 
elegance of those of a natural shape. Yellow- 
flowered kinds would include Cloth of Gold, of 
a deep yellow tint, and Canary Bird, lighter 
in colour. Among red flowers mention may he 
made of Emperor, purplish-crimson; Royal 
Scarlet, light-red; Lustrous, rich crimson; 
Eclipse, orange-red; and Brilliant, a very 
dwarf-growing kind, with bright-red blossoms. 
Flowers of a pink or lilao shade include among 
their number Anna Crozy, rose, with a lilac 
shade; King of Roses, deep rose; and Silver 
Bell, delicate blush-pink. The best purples 
are Pupurea, deep-purple, and the Premier, of 
a lighter hue. Among those with striped 
flowers the most showy blossoms are borne 
by a true species—viz., A. venosum, a bold, 
vigorous-growing kind that will soon mount up 
to the top of a lofty structure. The large 

g &lmate leaves are very handsome, and the 
owers, which are profusely borne when the 
plant has plenty of room in which to develop 
itself, are large, borne on very long stalks, and 
of a bright-yellow ground colour thickly netted 
with crimson. There is a garden variety. 
Striatum splsndidum, which is, as far as I 
know, the dwarfest of this class. In this the 


flowers are orange-veined and reticulated with 
crimson. Variegated-leaved varieties are repre¬ 
sented by Darwini tessellatum, a variety of the 
old hrick-red-colonred Darwini, in which the 
leaves are variously marked with cream colour 
and different shades of green. This is the 
dwarfest of the greenhouse Abutilons with 
variegated leaves, a couple of taller-growing 
kinds being naevium marmoratum and Thomp- 
soni. Of this l&Bt there is a double-flowered \ 
form, but the blooms are very liable to drop 
when in the bud state, and, indeed, when they 
open they are more lumpy and less pleasing 
than the single flowers. Of quite a differ¬ 
ent type is A. vexillarium variegatum, a 
alender T growing kind, with long, wiry shoots 
and a profusion of bright-coloured blossoms. 
The flowers are purplish, but the golden- 
coloured calyx from whence the blossoms partly 
protrude forms the most conspicuous part of the 
inflorescence. In the typical form the leaves are 
of a bright green colour, but in the variegated 
variety they are irregularly marbled and mottled 
with yellow. This Abutilon is very pretty when 
employed as a roof plant, for the pendalow 
blossoms are then seen to the greatest advan¬ 
tage. It will also survive most winters around 
London if trained to a wall and protected by a 
mat during the moBt severe weather. Another 
variegated-foliaged kind, and one that bean 
the largest leaves of any, is A. Sellowianon 
marmoratum. This has the whole aurfaoeof 
the leaf marbled with a creamy tint, and from 
its ample foliage it forms a highly ornamental 
specimen, but to be seen at itB beat it requires 
more heat than any of the others; indeed, it 
does better in an intermediate house than in a 
cooler structure. The massive heart-shaped 
dark-green leaves of A. insigne, with their ore- 
spiouous network of veins, are very handssme, 
while the large, purplish blossoms are quits dis- 
tinofe from those of any other kind. T. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 
Odontoglossum ramosissimum. 

I was muoh pleased to see this species in aa 
amateur’s collection in flower at Christmas, and 
it is a plant which will continue many weeks in 
full beauty. It is uncommon as a small amateur’a 
plant, and indeed is far too much neglected by 
connoisseurs, and I have frequently used my en¬ 
deavours to increase its cultivation. The single 
flowers are not large, neither are they conspicu¬ 
ously beautiful, but they are extremely elegant 
and chaste, and at this particular season a single 
flower, or pair of flowers, will be found a fitting 
ornament for a lady’s hair, whilst a little side- 
spray, when backed with Maiden-hair Fern, 
would form a beautiful Bhoulder-spray for the 
social gatherings which abound in English homes 
at this season of the year. I find tnatamateuis 
delight in knowing as much about their plants 
as possible, and therefore I give as much of the 
history of O. ramosissimum as I oan. It is said 
to have been found some forty-five years ago, 
and it has been in cultivation in this country 
some seventeen years. It is said to grow at con¬ 
siderable elevations up to 12,000 feet, where the 
night temperature falls so low that a few degrees 
of froet are experienced frequently, and where 
the day temperature seldom exceeds 55 degs. 
This fact will assure amateurs that it is a plant 
which does not require much artificial heat, bat 
yet it does not thrive in such a cold atmosphere 
in this country as it is reported to select for 
itself in a state of nature. It is a strong-growing 
kind, especially when looked upon as an alpine 
species, producing large egg-shaped bulbs, and 
foliage a foot or more long, with a much- 
branched flower-spike from 2 feet to 3 feet long, 
and hearing from 50 to 100 flowers. There 
flowers are individually about 1£ inches across, 
although they do not appear so large on account 
of the sepals and petals being narrow and 
recurved at the points, with the edges prettily 
waved; the colour is snowy-white, irregularly 
dotted and spotted with purplish-mauve. It is 
destitute of any perfume, ana, therefore, cannot 
offend the olfactory nerves of the most fastidious. 
Its culture is simple. The pots must be weU- 
drained, and the soil placed about it must be 

g ood peat fibre, from which all the fine particles 
ave been shaken; to this add some living 
Sphagnum Moss, raise the plant up well upon * 
cone-like mound, and pot firmly. The plant 
enjoys an abundance of water during the summer 
months, less, of oour&e, through the winter, but 
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it must never be allowed to get dry, neither 
must the atmosphere become arid. It requires 
the coolest of cool treatment, and during our 
hot season it requires to be kept in the shade. 
It is with a view of keeping the atmosphere as 
cool as possible during the summer months that 
I recommend a house with a north aspect for 
this Orchid, and it will then produce plenty of 
flowers, which not many other plants will do in 
such an aspect. Those who grow O. Alexandra 
may be equally successful with 0. ramosissimum 
by following the above instructions. There is 
only one objection to this plant from an amateur’s 
point of view, and that is, it is not one of the 
cheapest of cheap Orcnids ; but instead of pur¬ 
chasing two or three different kinds, put all your 
eggs into one basket for once, is the advice of 
Matt. Bramble, 


Cork I will give in. I know they have never 
done well with myself, and should advise you to 
remove them at once, before they begin to root. 

Matt. Br4mble. 


TREATMENT OF ORCHIDS. 

From “ Tiny Tim ” comes a note, bearing date 
December 24th, and I hope the Orchid craze 
did not spoil the necessary home arrangements 
for the day following. With your imported 
Cypripedium Lawrenceanum you are doing per¬ 
fectly right; see that any old dead roots are 
cut away with a sharp knife, continue to keep 
the drainage material moist, and do not be in a 
hurry to cover the new roots with soil. Odonto- 
glos8um Rossi majus is one of the very prettiest 
of the dwarf kinds ; it is such a free flowerer, 
and its blooms last a very long time; your 
treatment is quite correct. Lielia anceps is at 
rest just bow, and should have no water until 
fresh growth commences, when it should be 
hung up fully exposed to the sun, and freely 
supplied with moisture. Your Odontoglossum 
grande should be kept just moist until they 
show signs of growth, and increase the quantity 
gradually; but do not allow them to become 
dry at any time after they are established. I 
am glad you have added a Lycaste Skinneri to 
your store—it is truly a beautiful plant, and it 
will be sure to bloom every year if you are kind 
to it, and you may remove it into your drawing¬ 
room when in flower without subjecting it to 
the slightest risk of injury ; treat similarly to the 
Odontoglossum grande. I agree with your taste 
for Vandas ; they are superb plants, and their 
flowers are deliciously sweet, but I do not think 
you have sufficient accommodation for them. 
60 degs. would be high enough for the winter 
temperature for most of them, but they require 
strong heat and moisture during the summer 
months, although not so much as you were 
instructed by a certain gentleman was neces¬ 
sary for Dendrobiums. It is not necessary to 
have water standing on the floor of the Orchid- 
house at this seasonof the year, nor, indeed, at any 
season, but it must be kept moistened with the 
syringe to prevent aridity, and, naturally, in the 
summer time more water will be required than 
at this season of the year. I am glad your 
Oncidium flexuosum is improving. Bad drainage 
had been its ruin, and I am sure 1 cannot too much 
impress upon the minds of all plant growers the 
necessity of draining everything well and main¬ 
taining it in working condition. The improve¬ 
ment in the drainage and repotting, coupled 
perhaps with a slightly-increased temperature, 
has induced it to start into growth somewhat 
early. But, never mind ; nurse it well, but 
do not give it an over-supply of water just 
now, and all will be well. It is not an over- 
delicate Orchid to grow, and is one of the most 
elegant when in bloom ; its spikes produce so 
many side branches which are serviceable when 
cut in so many ways. Your ideas respecting 
the season of rest for these plants are quite right. 
The plants cannot support their flowers without 
moisture, and, therefore, it is always necessary 
to continue or to supply water to the plants 
whenever they show signs of flower, and to con¬ 
tinue it in moderation all the time the blooms 
are on the plant; but if you wish the flowers to 
remain ,in perfection for a long time, carefully 
avoid wetting them. Your idea of forming a 
scrap-book of Orchid information is excellent. 
I have one myself of nearly 40 years’ standing ; 
but to prevent annoyance and confusion, take 
my advice, and carefully index every scrap as it 
goes in. When this is done it becomes a handy 
book of reference, and I would certainly 
advise all my readers to follow' your example. 
I do not like Cork for Orchid blocks. Some 
people may call this prejudice. Perhaps it is ; 
but when I see Orchids ^-continue to thr] ve on 
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ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS. 

This elegant plant, although largely grown by 
florists and in private establishments, has not 
yet made its way into the gardens of amateurs 
in anything like the way that its merits deserve, 
for it is not only one of the most beautiful plants 
that has been brought into prominence (luring 
the past few years, but it is also one of the most 
useful. As a specimen foliage plant it is one of 
the handsomest that can be imagined, and, as it 
is of rapid growth, it may be got up to a size fit 
for exhibition in a comparatively short period. 
The best way to proceed is to get small plants 
from any nurseryman who makes a speciality of 
stove and greenhouse plants, and grow it on in 
a brisk heat, shifting it into larger sized pots as 
soon as the smaller ones are filled with roots. 
It grows freely in a stove temperature that 
ranges from 60 degs. to 70 degs. ; but it is 
equally as much at home, although it grows 
slower, in a temperature quite 10 degs. cooler, 
and anyone having a warm greenhouse need not 
be deterred from growing this elegant plant. 
The soil I find it grow freely in is decayed turf, 
leaf-mould, and silver sand, and a good depth 
of drainage is put at the bottom of the pots, for 
plenty of root-moisture must be given, or the 
delicate foliage loses its lovely verdant green 
colour. Large plants that are intended for 
exhibition or conservatory decoration may be 
trained on Btakes or balloon-shaped wire 
trellises; but I prefer stakes, as the plants can 
more readily be untwined, if needed for any 
other purposes. A pot 12 inches in diameter 
will grow a very large head of foliage, for 
the beauty of the plant is greatly enhanced 
when its light, elegant sprays stand out clear of 
each other without crowding. Small plants for 
dinner-table decoration or vases in the drawing¬ 
room must be kept in moderate-sized pots, and 
any shoots that show a tendency to run out of 
bounds must be stopped to induce a bushy 
habit of growth, and as the pots soon get very 
full of roots an extra supply of liquid food must 
be given; guano or Standen’s manure must be 
given at least once a-week or the foliage will get 
a sickly yellow hue. For supplying sprays for 
cutting this plant is quite the equal, and during 
some parts of the year it is superior, to Maiden¬ 
hair Fern, for in the.'winter months it is very 
difficult to keep up a supply of Adiantum fit for 
cutting, as the old fronds get rusty and the 
young ones are too fragile to last long; but this 
lovely plant is just as good in winter as in 
summer, and the length of time the sprays last 
when cut is not the least of its many good quali¬ 
fications. If used entirely for cutting the best 
plan is to plant the Asparagus out and treat it 
as one of the other roof or wall climbers, the 
roots being either in large pots, boxes, or tubs, 
or in the border of the house, and it makes a 
capital pillar plant, and is even more useful if 
grown under the partial shade of other climbers 
or large plants than if exposed to strong solar 
light, as the colour of the leaves is of a more 
beautiful green. I may add that if the strong 
shoots are trained to a trellis the side sprays are 
quite large enough to take off for decoration, 
and for finishing off hand bouquets, if mounted 
on wire, they are the very ideal of what such a 
garnishing should be. 

Gosport . J. Groom. 

Protecting plants in unheated 
houses. —To those amateurs who, upon the 
approach of winter become somewhat anxious 
as to the best means of protecting their plants 
from frosts, let me advise where they have them 
under glass the use of sheets of brown paper as 
a covering for all bedding stock and medium' 
sized plants generally. I have adopted the plan 
for many years successfully, and never need much 
fire heat. In slight frosts newspapers may do, 
though they are not reliable. The thermometer, 
standing at 32 degs. at sunset, may fall to 22 
degs. before sunrise. Far better is it to cover all 
the front stages especially with fairly thick brown 
paper, taking care to let it fall well over the 
sides and back of the pots, where they would 
otherwise be exposed. Back stages are not so 
. easily guarded, but I manage mine somehow, 
I and seldom lose many plants. Thus Bnugly 


tucked in, they will defy any ordinary frost. 
If severe weather sets in, and warming is for 
some reason considered impracticable or irk¬ 
some, the plants can be placed on the floor or 
under the stage, and covered with an old 
woollen carpet or blanket for a few days. With 
stock thus safely housed, one need feel noanxiety 
at the sound of sleet beating against the windows 
at night, or experience any alarm on awaking in 
the morning to find the glass heavily encrusted 
with frost.—C. Fwon, Merlwood. 

6507.—Musk for sale. —“Pteris” wants 
to know how to have pots of this useful plant 
ready for sale early in the summer. Well, 
there are several ways in which it can be grown, 
as it is easily raised -from seed ; but to get the 
pots well filled early in the season, when it 
sells best, I find it easiest to sow in gentle heat 
in spring in pQts, pans, or boxes, and as soon as 
large enough prick off the seedlings into boxes 
of fine soil, and when large enough pot off 
singly into 3-inch or 4-inch pots. It will soon 
fill these, and, if not sold, it can be stood out- 
of-doors and allowed to die down in the autumn, 
when the pots will be full of healthy roots. If 
rested a little while it will grow very rapidly if 

{ >ut in gentle heat, and may be shifted into 
arger pots or divided to make a quantity of 
small ones. A moist gentle heat of about 
55 degs. suits it best.—J. G, H. 

6510.—Culture of Gloriosa superba.— 
I flower three or four fine specimens of this plant 
annually, and they are, when laden with their 
distinct-looking flowers, greatly admired. The 
tubers have now' been at rest for about two 
months, but it is a plant that starts into growth 
very late in the season ; and it is as well to keep 
the tubers dormant until the shoots appear above 
ground, when water may be applied. I would 
pot the tuber at once, place the pot containing 
it in a moderately warm house. Give very little 
water, only enough to keep the soil from 
becoming quite dust dry. When the growths 
appear above ground the plants like a fair supply 
of water and a hothouse temperature. The 
potting soil may be a mixture of fibrous-peat and 
loam, with some sand and decayed manure. It 
is a climbing plant, but the Bhoots do not run 
out to a great length.—J. D. E. 

6561.—Azaleas losing their leaves.— 
As you say you bought the plants out of pots at 
an auction sale you ought not to be surprised at 
their losing their leaves ; it is just what might 
be expected to occur after such rough treatment. 
Your treatment is right so far, if you have 
potted them in a suitable soil; sandy peat is the 
proper material for them. To strengthen the 
plants I advise you to watch for the flower-buds 
and nip them out with a pair of scissors. If the 
blooms are allowed to expand the plants will be 
still further weakened.—J. C. C. 

- Some varieties of Azaleas lose more 

leaves than others, but all the Indian Azaleas 
lose them to a certain extent in the late au¬ 
tumn months—they all drop off except the few at 
the base of the flower-buds. Probably the plants 
alluded to in this query have not lost more than 
usual. If they have all dropped off something 
must be wrong with the plants. It is easy to 
give them too much water, but they suffer on 
the other hand if the soil is allowed to become 
dust dry.—J. D. E. 

6555.—Polnsettlas losing their leaves.—it is 
probable the plants have lost their leaves through being 
wintered in a low temperature; 50 degs. is not warm 
enough to do them justice ; they should have not less than 

00 degs.—H. H. 

-The leaves fall from your Poinsettias because the 

house is too cold for them. They require a temperature of 
at least 60 degs. to keep them green and healthy. The 
higher the temperature in which they was grown the 
greater the necessity for keeping them warmer after the 
bracts were formed.—J. O. 0. 

- This useful winter plant has an inveterate 

tendency to lose its leaves before the flower 
bracts are fully developed. Probably the plants 
have become root-bound, or they have been 
placed too closely to each other. They require 
good soil to grow in, and had better not be 
planted into their flowering pots until the end 
of July or early in August. They Bhould also 
be kept in a well-aired house, or even out-of- 
doors during the summer months ; and in winter 
a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. would suit 
them better than one of 60 degs. But however 
well they are grown in other respects, if they 
are too much crowded together, or crushed in 
amongst other plants, the stem-leaves will drop 
;off.—J, D. l Ev Grig ira Iff cm 
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HOUSE&WINDOW GARDENING. 

THE BEGONIA AS A TABLE PLANT. 

Beautiful as are many of the Begonias for room 
ornament, few surpass those with the small 
flowers and narrow leaves ; indeed, from the 
point of view of delicacy and grace, they are the 
best. The plant forming the subject of the an¬ 
nexed illustration has white flowers and leaves 
of a dark bronze-green, and has a refined appear¬ 
ance in an embossed vessel of pale, polished 
brass. J. 

The Myrtle as a decorative and 
room plant. —How is it that Myrtles are not 
more generally grown, both in greenhouses and 
in dwelling-rooms, than they are? Everyone 
likes them, and they are simply 
no trouble to grow, and yet 
they are so seldom seen. We 
strike them in hundreds in the 
spring, as easily, or more so, 
than Fuchsias. Pot them on in 
any good loamy soil, and in a 
couple of years they are strong, 
handsome, and bushy plants, 
and simply invaluable. They 
are always green and fresh-look¬ 
ing, always sweet, and the foliage 
excellent for cutting, and they 
only require to be kept safe from 
frost at the most. In a smoky 
atmosphere they flourish almost 
as well as in the purest oountry 
air, while they will live and 
retain their condition in the dry 
air of a sitting-room as very few 
other plants can. Some oom- 
plain that they oannot get their 
Myrtles to bloom, but I have 
found no difficulty in flowering 
them freely in the heart of Lon¬ 
don by giving them a good shift 
yearly, and treating them sen¬ 
sibly and liberally ; and even if 
they do not bloom much they 
are always green and sweet. 

I like the large-leaved sort (M. 
latifolia) best, but the other is 
also desirable in its way.— 

B. C. R. 

0285.—Treatment of a Maiden¬ 
hair Fern in a window.— It is 
difficult to say, unless that gas may be 
burned in the room, and, in that oase, 

St would be sufficient to aooount for 
the young fronds dying off. I hare 
grown these pretty Ferns in my house 
for many years, and I find they do best 
in a room where a fire is lighted only 
in very damp or frosty weather. In 
this case I would have a gloss to 
cover the Fern with, but It should 
be tik*n off for an hour every day.— 

. D. E. 


LOBELIAS. 

There are few gardens in which these popular 
and effective bedding plants are not used to a 
greater or less extent. In the trade the demand 
for “ good stuff ” (grown and sold principally in 
boxes now) is almost unlimited in the spring¬ 
time. Not only as edgings for flower-beds, but 
for furnishing window-boxes, hanging-baskets, 
and numerous other purposes, there always has 
been, and always will be, a demand for the blue 
Lobelia. Most of the readers of Gardening are 
by this time probably aware that these Lobelias 
may be raised in two ways— i.e., either by 
means of cuttings or from seed. For carpet- 
bedding and other purposes, where uniformity 
of colour and habit are desired—not to mention 
a compactjBtyle ofjgrowth—plants raised from 


short days. Soon after the turn of the year the 
First batch of cuttings should be taken, for 
about this time the plants, however healthy, 
often die off wholesale in a most unaccountable 
manner, especially near large towns, so that it 
is well to secure cuttings while they can be got. 
Very little trimming is required, and if dibbled 
thickly into well-drained pots or boxes of light 
sandy soil and placed in a warmth of 60 degs. or 
65 degs., they will seldom fail to root in a short 
time. A second orop of cuttings may sometimes 
so be got from the old plants, but failing this the 
tops of the young ones may be taken off three 
or four times during the spring, and the 
stock thus increased considerably. When 
rooted they are either pricked out at about 
1£ inches apart in shallow boxes, or else 
potted siBgly into 2-inch or 2^-inch pots and 


Rose-leaved Bramble 

(Rubusrosajfolius).—The double 
flowered form of this Bramble 
will produce its white blossoms 
during the autumn and winter 
months, and on this account 
it is especially valuable where 
flowers at this season are in de¬ 
mand. It is a small and erect- 
growing species that soon forms 
a rather dense bush by reason of 
the numerous shoots that are 
produced from the base. It is 
easily propagated in the spring 
from cuttings of the young 
shoots that are readily obtained from plants 
that have done flowering, and kept a little 
while rather warmer than usual. During 
the summer the leaves are somewhat liable to 
be attacked by red spider, and on that account 
a good syringing should be frequently given. 
According to a recent number of the Botanical 
Magazine, this Bramble is a native of the Hima¬ 
layas, Burmah, and Java, but is now widely 
spread over many parts of the globe. The fruits, 
which muoh resemble those of the Raspberry, 
are sold in some of the West Indian Islands 
under the name of Framboisier. From the same 
authority we learn that the double-flowered 
form was first brought from Penang to this 
country, and it is nojr cultivated in Japan as a 
garden shrub.—H, * 


t 


now cultivated in Japai 

Go gle 


The Begonia as a table plant. 


cuttings generally are, and always should be, 
employed. The best way to obtain these is to 
pot off a sufficient number of the plants left over 
in boxes in the spring, and allow them to come 
on very quietly in a cold pit, with plenty of air, 
through the summer. In the autumn they may 
be either shifted on into 5-inch pots, or else 
divided into rather small pieces, and again 
potted into the 3-inch or 3i-inch sizes, using 
a rather light loamy soil. Return them for a 
time to the pit or a frame, where they may 
remain until the end of October or early part of 
November, after which the best place for them 
is a shelf near the glass in a light, airy, and 
rather dry greenhouse. They must be kept just 
moist at the root, but no more, for fear of damp¬ 
ing, to which they are very liable during the 


grown on until May, when they are hardened 
off and finally planted out. Those who are 
unable to keep the plants through the winter, 
can, however, easily raise plants from seed sown 
in the spring ; but as these vary a good deal in 
both habit and colour, and are moreover gener¬ 
ally of a straggling style of growth, they are 
not nearly so suitable for bedding-out purposes 
as those raised in the manner first described. 
But for the edgings of window-boxes, for 
furnishing hanging-baskets, &c., they are even 
more desirable, and for such purposes seedlings 
of the 

Ramosa type are preferable to any others. 
Seed should be sown as early as possible in pots 
or boxes of light, rioh, sandy soil, very finely 
sifted on the surface. Place In a warmth of not 
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loss than 50 degs. to 60 degs., and as soon as 
the young plants can be handled priok them off 
singly into other boxes or single pots. It is 
much better to sow early and keep the plants 
moving slowly in a comparatively cool tempera¬ 
ture than to leave them until late and then rush 
them on in a strong heat. To this end the seed 
should be got in during January or February at 
the latest. Pumila magnifica is one of the 
dwarfest and best kinds for bedding, but 
Emperor William, perhaps, grows more freely. 
The best white is undoubtedly White Perfection, 
and Swanley Blue is a fine kind for pot-work. 

C. R. 


PROPAGATING CARNATIONS IN 
WINTER. 

I was much interested in “ Mr. A. Boyle's ” re¬ 
marks in Gardening (December 29th, page 
574), on the propagation of Carnations, and may 
add that there is no difficulty about increasing 
these useful plants by means of cuttings at the 
dose of the year; for I have had quite 90 per 
cent, of the cuttings strike root when put in at 
any time between August and December, and I 
annually strike a great number by simply taking 
off any of the shoots that are getting long ana 
straggling. After trimming off the leaves at 
the base they are inserted in sandy soil and 
covered with hand-glasses or cloches, and hardly 
any failures occur. All the ordinary border 
Carnations may be readily propagated in this 
way. As regards bottom heat, 1 have no doubt 
it assists the speedy formation of roots, but it is 
not absolutely necessary. Last year I had a 
quantity of cuttings of the large-flowered Sou¬ 
venir de la Malmaison from old plants that had 
ceased flowering at the end of the summer, and 
they were put into a frame with about 4 inches 
of fine sandy soil, set in a comer where a hot- 
water pipe passed under the soil and gave a 
little warmth to the roots; and although the 
winter was long and severe, nearly every cut¬ 
ting made fine plants and flowered well this 
year. I have struck hundreds of the crim¬ 
son Cloves, common white Clove, Ac., by simply 
putting them into sandy soil on the floor of a 
cool vinery ; and any one who wishes to keep up 
a stock of these useful plants should put in 
some cuttings every year, for they are more re¬ 
liable than old plants, which die off wholesale 
when a severe winter comes on. Young 
bushy plants stand well, but the long, strag¬ 
gling shoots rot off entirely after a severe frost, 
and the whole plant dies outright; and as they 
flowered for such a lengthened period they repay 
a little extra trouble to keep up a stock. 

Hants. J. G. 


ROBES. 


ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

It would be difficult to write anything that was 
new about a flower that commands so much 
space in all garden papers, but there is one fact 
that ought to be more generally acted on than 
it is with Roses that are growing under glass, 
and that is the giving of them a period of rest 
at some portion of the year, for the Rose, if kept 
continually growing and flowering, will not only 
get weak, but the blooms will become both few 
and small. That there are Roses in the market 
all the year round, and that by good culture the 
free-flowering Tea varieties are kept almost in 
perpetual growth, should not tempt those who 
have fine plants of other varieties, such as 
Mar6chal Niel, in their conservatories, to force 
them into bloom at mid-winter; for if they do I 
can assure them that they will repent the experi¬ 
ment, for although they may get pretty good 
results the first year, I question if they will 
continue to do.so ; for theie is no plant that I 
know which is more benefited by a decided 
period of rest, and those who wish for early 
Roses under glass should grow a few plants in 
pots specially for forcing, and let their per¬ 
manent plants come on gently. Get the wood 
ripened as early in the autumn as possible, and 
then keep your Roses as cool as you can ; prune 
and clean them ready for a start as soon as the 
days begin to lengthen, for that is the time to 
push new growth along, for when the sun 
begins to shine the growth made is altogether 
different to that made in the semi-darkness of 
the month before Christmas, and with a genial 
temperature and free * ” 

Digitizes by 


stmas, ana witn a genial 
^se^f^ie s^r^e^the 


Rose-buds will develop rapidly, and you will get 
a good crop of bloom and good wood growth for 
future crops. J. G. H. 

China Roses for autumn blooming. 

—Are China Roses sufficiently appreciated for 
autumn flowering ? They are not only remark¬ 
ably free, but wonderfully persistent, and, I 
might add, also very showy. They are well 
suited for beds on lawns or planted out in groups 
on any suitable spot, such as the edges of croquet 
lawns, where, in congenial soil, they furniBh 
great masses of flowers. The common Blush 
China makes a capital hedge, and, indeed, it is 
pretty under all circumstances. Cramoisie 
Sio-rieure is a beautiful variety, of a rich 
crimson colour, full and very effective, and 
makes an excellent bouquet Rose. Then there 
is the old crimson, of a deep bright shade, 
darker than the preceding, ana very free and 
good. Quite a gem is Armosa, pale-rose, very 
Free, and fully double, a charming variety for 
cutting from. Ducher is pure-white, of large 
size, and doable. And, lastly, comes Fabvier, 
brilliant scarlet, semi double, but fine in oolour 
and very free. I think that as autumn bloomers 
these China Roses are unsurpassed by those of 
any other section, and they well deserve a place 
in the garden.—R. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TRENCHING THE SOIL FOR 
POTATOES. 

Sometimes one meets with an old garden in 
which it is difficult to grow a Potato that is fit 
to eat. There may be no difficulty in getting a 
orop, and the produce may be as large as could 
be desired, but still the Potatoes are so close in 
texture as to be almost uneatable. My first 
acquaintance with a soil that produced such 
tubers was in a very old garden within ten miles 
of London. The staple was about 15 inches deep, 
consisting of a dark brown mould resting on a 
bed of gravel. In this garden great pains had 
been taken in the culture of the Potato, especially 
in regard to changing the seed and in trying 
different sorts, but all ended in failure. I know 
of a rectory garden where the soil is heavy and 
strong, and splendid crops, as regards quantity, 
of fine large tubers are annually produced, but 
they are not eatable. They are close in texture, 
and of a strong earthy flavour. Here also efforts 
have been made by changing the stock and 
manure, but without any good results, the pro¬ 
duce being only fit for pigs. The garden 
attached to the cottage in which I live has not 
produced a Potato of good quality, except on a 
a small part of it, during the last twenty years, 
yet I have tried many sorts, but there is no dif¬ 
ference in the quality of the tubers, which boil 
more like balls of soap. The small portion I have 
alluded to as an exception explains what is 
necessary to be done to make the ground once 
more suitable for Potatoes. This part of the 
garden I trenched up 2 feet deep, bringing the 
bottom spit to the surface. Close by this plot 
is a large shrubbery adjoining the pleasure- 
ground. In this shrubbery was a heap of rotted 
material, the accumulation, in fact, of years of 
the sweepings of the lawns and walks. This 
material was wheeled on to the trenched-up 
ground, and after being spread over the surface 
it was forked in, so as to mix it up with the 
staple soil. I do not say that this has altogether 
altered the character of the soil, but it haB very 
much improved it, or rather, I should say, the 
Potatoes it produces are of much better quality 
than they were before the ground was trenched, 
and I think the improvement effected in this 
case clearly shows what is necessary to be done 
in the case of every bad soil. Deep trenching, 
where practicable, so as to bring to the surface 
some fresh soil, and the incorporation with it 
of other obtained from a source where no 
Potatoes have lately been grown, is the only 
way to improve the ground. I am satisfied that 
the less manure there is in the soil, so much the 
better will be the quality of the Potatoes. 


Cauliflowers in succession.— As I do 
not winter any Cauliflower plants, I sow early, 
and indeed have made the first sowing of Snow¬ 
ball a few days since in a cool house, and where 
there is ample light and room, whether the 


plants be needed to produce seed or heads for 
cut ting . It is important that the seed should 
be sown in good time unless warmth, which, 
however, is unnecessary in the case of fairly 
hardy things, is at disposal. If seed of this very 
early kind De sown in the autumn, the plants 
are apt to button in quite early in the spring, 
instead of heading later on. That arises, no 
doubt, from the check the plants receive during 
mid-winter. When seed is sown in January 
growth iB continuous, and the plants, being 
hardened and robust through growing in a cool 
temperature, begin heading in soon after being 
planted ont, and as the heads and plants grow 
together the former are some 6 inches over and 
very solid, whilst the plants are yet but small. 
The first batch of plants, carefully lifted with a 
trowel from the frame into which they have 
been previously dibbled, and planted out on to 
a warm border into good soil, head in towards 
the end of May, and a couple of later sowings 
will maintain the supply till the end of July. 
Then very early sowings of King of the Cauli¬ 
flowers will be turning in and may be followed 
up with Veitch’s Autumn Giant and Self- 
protecting, keeping up a supply till the end of 
the year. Thus Cauliflowers are easily obtained 
during six months of the year, while Broccoli 
may be had during the remainder of the year. 
—A. 


CULTIVATION OF ASPARAGUS. 

6557. — Break up the land thoroughly by 
trenching it two spits deep, but do not interfere 
with the clay, unless it be to burn some of it 
to be worked in with the surface soil, but this 
is not absolutely necessary with soil of the 
character named. Work in aa much good 
manure as can be conveniently obtained, mixing 
it with the bottom as well as the top spits in 
trenching ; in fact, the bottom is more important 
than the top, as any deficiency there can,be 
supplied by top-dressing. If the manure could 
be spread over the land 8 inches or 10 inches 
deep, or even more, the Asparagus roots would 
turn it to good account, and the bottom roots 
will not get much more manure, except what 
filters through, for a long time; and if the plants 
are set wide enough apart and are not cut too 
severely, they never wear out. I know 
Asparagus beds even on the old crowded-bed 
system which are fifty years old, and yet each 
season bear good grass. This trenching and 
manuring should be done at once, ana the 
surface left rough till March. Then a 
further dressing of good compost might be given 
if obtainable and forked in. I do not say good 
Asparagus cannot be grown without much 
manure—it can and is grown with but little 
help; but if the grass is to be fine and succulent 
it must have plenty of support, and there is 
nothing like laying the foundation right. As 
regards the planting draw drills 6 inches or so 
deep, and wide enough to spread out the roots 
evenly. As soon as the young shoots can be seen 
coming through the ground 

Lift the roots carefully, and transfer them 
as speedily as possible to the drills, whioh should 
be 3 feet apart if the Asparagus is to ocoupy all 
the land; but many cultivators now set the rows 
of Asparagus wider apart, and take a row or 
two of Potatoes or Cauliflowers, or some such 
crop, between the rows of Asparagus. There is 
no doubt, I think, that the modern single row 
system is best and the most economical. The 
more foliage a plant bears the more the crowns 
will increase and the stronger they will grow, 
hence the value of plenty of room. I was, 
many years ago, taught the value of this 
by watching the progress of a chance seedling of 
Asparagus which had sprang up in a corner of a 
shrubbery and was permitted to remain. It 
grew so much that all who saw it thought it 
was some new giant variety; but it was the 
consequence of the plant having no competitors 
struggling for light and air. The plants in the 
rows should be 3 feet apart also, whioh would 
give each plant a Bquare yard. For trench 
planting on this principle I should recommend 
two-year-old plants.—E. H. 

- The ground must be deeply trenched 

and heavily manured ; but if the third spit is 
clay it would be better not to throw it up to the 
surface. For clay soil stable-manure is best. I 
would trench the ground two spits deep, putting 
into it two good layers of stable-manure. I 
would also dig the clay bottom up, working into 
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It some more manure. Drainage in clay soils is 
absolutely necessary. The <Jrainu should be 
8 feet deep, and must have a free outfall to 
carry off the water. One-year-old plants are 
best, and they should be planted early in March, 
when the young plants are about to start into 
growth. 1 found I had to send a considerable 
distance for my plants, and to make sure of a 
crop I sowed seeds on two beds ; more than half 
the one-year-old plants Bent a distance died, 
and the seedlings even surpassed those that 
lived. Thus there are two ways to choose 
from.—J. D. E. 

6554.—Vegetables for exhibition.— 

The following are good varieties, and will take 
some beating if well grown: 1, Duke of Albany 
Pea. 2, Leviathan Long-pod Bean. 3, Canadian 
Wonder French Bean or Scarlet Champion 
Runner. 4, Tomato, Perfection. 5, Walcheren 
Cauliflowers, or Veitch’s Giant, if the summer 
is dry, would be valuable. 6, Carrot, a good 
strain of the Intermediate, a,. Onion, Sandy 
Prize or Magnum Bonum, or for winter Onions 
the Giant Rocca when well grown is not easily 
beaten for weight and shape, 8, Turnips, 
there is nothing muoh better for summer 
exhibitions than a good strain of Early Snowball. 
9, Vegetable Marrow, Muir’s Hybrid or Long 
White, as in some districts a large Marrow is 
thought more of than a small one. 10, Potatoes, 
Snowdrop Kidney or International. 11, Chiswick 
Favourite Round or Schoolmaster. 12, Globe 
Artichokes. 13, Cabbages, Carter’s Early Heart- 
well. Mushrooms, if well grown and not too 
old, might take the place of the Cabbages. 
Something depends upon the way in which 
they are set up. If huddled together, 
unwashed and untrimmed, the best vegetables 
would stand no chance against an inferior lot if 
properly set up. All roots should be washed, 
and in the case of Turnips, Carrots, OnionB, &C., 
the specimens should be as nearly aB possible of 
the same size—not several large roots and 
one or two little ones. In fact, every specimen 
in a dish of vegetables for exhibition should be 
even in size and not too large. Big Cabbages 
do not count much with the judges. Another 
point which must be carefully noticed is never 
to exceed the number stated in the schedule. 
Many a good dish of vegetables has been dis¬ 
qualified through an extra specimen being placed 
on the plate. If possible the specimens should 
be taken up and washed only a short time before 
the show. They look fresher when just washed 
and trimmed.—£. H. 

- When it is intended to grow vegetables 

for exhibition, it is necessary to select those that 
have a handsome appearance on the table. The 
dwarf Mammoth Marrowfat Pea is one of the 
very best exhibition varieties. Telephone is also 
good. Canadian Wonder is the best Dwarf 
Kidney Bean. Magnum Bonum Cauliflower is 
a splendid exhibition sort. It was the best of 
three standard sorts grown in my garden last 
year. Extra Early Forcing is a very early sort, 
white and well formed. The best of the small 
early Cabbages I grew last year was Little 
Gem ; but a good strain of Early York should 
also be grown. Of early Carrots, Scarlet Model 
is excellent, and for late, New Red Intermediate. 
Of Celery, Major Clarke’s Solid Red is the best. 
The best exhibition Cucumber is a good strain of 
Tender and True. Of Lettuce, I stick to Hick’s 
Hardy White Cos. Favourite is a good Cabbage 
Lettuce. The Giant Rocca Onion is an excellent 
early variety; and White Leviathan has been 
shown of immense size in summer. Tomatoes are a 
telling point in collections of vegetables. Per¬ 
fection and Hack wood Park Prolific are excellent 
Varieties. Snowball Turnips and Asparagus 
would come in. A good selection of Potatoes 
Would be Of kidneys, Ashleaf, and Woodstock ; 
of round Potatoes, Reading Russet and Lady 
Truscott. Giant Seville Long-pod Bean is a good 
exhibition sort. Rhubarb may be put in to fill 
up, but this, Cabbages, and Lettuce do not count 
for much in a good competition.—J. D. E, 

Seakale.— This forces readily in the ground 
in Bpring, but it does not do so in winter, and 
the best way of forcing it in these months is to lift 
the roots and take them indoors. It is fit for 
forcing much sooner than Rhubarb or Asparagus. 
I have forced successfully seedling roots only one 
year old, and the roots may be forced year after 
year. Some of the roots which I lifted and forced 
the winter before last were put in heat again last 
Vinter, and many of these willdo this yin ter.—J. I 
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GOOD KINDS OF ONIONS. 

Will you please to tell me the names of Some 
really good kinds of Onions to grow for general 
family use, and also a good pickling kind, and 
how best to grow them?— Vegetable Grower. 

*** The varieties of these are ever increasing, 
but few, if any, will beat—when true—the good 
old Reading and James’s Keeping to sow for 
winter use, and to come in before these are 
ready the Giant Rocca (here figured) is one of 
the best, and this kind should be sown in August 
and the other two about the middle of March. 
To obtain fine large bulbs, the land for them 
must be heavily manured and deeply worked, as 
it is surprising what a way the roots go down ; 
but though Onions like a loose bed below, it is 
necessary to have it firm and solid above, or, in¬ 
stead of bulbing properly, they are apt to grow 
with large necks, and are then of no value for 
storing. The best kind for piokling is the Silver 
Skin, and this should be sown on very hard and 
somewhat poor land, when the bulbs, if the 
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plants are not thinned, may be had about the 
size of marbles, in which small state they are 
much prized by most housewives. 

6515.— Oil-stoves in a greenhouse or 
fernery. —My greenhouse (12 feet by 9 feet) 
was successfully heated all last winter and up 
to the present time by an ordinary oil-stove, 
with a 4-inch wick, which cost me 5s. 6d. I 
kept about twenty dozen bedding Pelargoniums, 
as well as many of other ( plants, including Roses, 
perfectly safe, I have no outlet pipe—merely 
a window in the top of the house. I generally 
took care to ventilate well in the day-time, and 
extinguish the fire in stove for three or four 
hours; also it is never lighted except during 
frost. My house is full at present. A leaf may 
drop here and there; but, carefully managed, I 
believe an oil-stove is the thing for an amateur. 
I have an ordinary radiator which fits on to the 
top.—G. H. M. 

- When the products of combustion are 

allowed to escape into the house, as is generally 
the case, these stoves are undoubtedly injurious 
to a certain, but not tp any serious, extent 
where free ventilation is afforded. Very 
few plants will bloom in such an atmos¬ 
phere, but most ordinary greenhouse plants 
may, with care, be kept alive through the winter 
by these aids. In all cases the stoves should be 
of. the best construction, be most carefully 
trimmed and cleaned, the best oil be used, 
and, after all, the less they are kept burning the 
better—seldom or never unless the thermometer 
falls below 40 degs.—B. C. R. 

Catching bullfinches.— These birds are 
easily caught in the autumn, before they com¬ 
mence their depredations on the fruit-buds, 
either in trap-cages or with bird-lime. Many a 
cottager in country districts might catch 
enough to half-pay his rent for the year with a 
little management, besides ridding himself and 
neighbours of these most mischievous birds later 
on. They are usually shot by gardeners, and 
often in doing this trees are permanently in -1 


jured. These beantifnl birds are readily sold to 
bird-dealers, If properly managed. Up to the 
present time this Winter 22 have placed them¬ 
selves in trap-cages in my garden, and last 
winter, at the same time of year, 60 had been 
trapped.— J. Hiam, fit dditch. 

f . * u 

BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions .—Queries and answers an Inserted CM 
GA&DHNnra/rM of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All eomtmmkaHmm 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side 0 / the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
OARDEfnro, S7, Southampton - street. Covent - garden , 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
LiSHSR. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardsnins has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which with the eccception qf such ae cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardsnuto should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

6671.— Red Rose for a rustic arch.— What red 
Rose oan I have to train with Gloire de Dijon on a rustic 
arch ? It must be a very hardy kind.—A. B. C. 

6675. —Glazing a greenhouse.—What is about the 
ordinary price per superficial foot for glaring with 21-os. 
English glass, which would be I foot wide ?—J. 0. 

6676. —Plants for a mole-infested border.—I 
wish for some summer and autumn-flowering plants tor a 
border, 4 feet wide, infested with moles ? Light soil, and 
very dry in summer.—A. B. C. 

6577.— Plants for a shady position.—What plants 
or shrubs would be most likely to thrive in two flower¬ 
beds, which are in such a shady position that ordinair 
things do not suoceed?—F. F. J>. L. 

6678.—Plants for a sloping north bank.—1 
should be glad to know of plants suitable for a sloping 
bank, about 4 feet wide, facing north, not sheltered. I 
have some Foxgloves, which do well.—A. B. C. 

6579. —Box cuttings.—I shall be glad to knowhow to 
strike Box outtings to make a good edging, and whether 
the variety of tree commonly known as the Box is the same 
as that used for garden edging purposes?—R obrbud. 

6580. —Improving heavy land.—I have taken in a 
piece of a field to make my garden larger, and it is a very 
stiff, heavy, day soil. What should I do to it to make it 
In good order to grow vegetables in well ?—K., Kent. 

6531.—Flowers for cut bloom and table deco¬ 
ration. —Would someone kindly advise me of what to 
grow Just for this purpose in a combined kitchen and 
dower garden ? Locality, near Glasgow.—N orth Briton. 

6582. — Growing Melons. —Will someone kindly tell 
me how to grow Melons in a lean-to Cucumber-house? 
8hould like information as to best time to sow the seed, 
soil, and sorts most suitable for this district—three miles 
outside Manchester ?—T. S. 

6583. —Rose boxes for show. —Will someone give 
me a few practical hints about making boxes for showing 
Roses in—exact measurement, thickness of wood, Ac ? I 
wish to make three to hold six, twelve, and eighteen 
blooms respectively.—G. H. M. 

6584 — Hardy annuals for mixed border.—Will 
someone please to tell me the best hardy annuals to plant 
In mixed border (7 feet wide) between tall Phlox, Carna¬ 
tions, &c., after the spring flowers are gone ? I want kinds 
good for cutting. Position fully exposed.—A. B. C. 

6585. — Dividing a garden. — I have a garden, 
25 yards long, which I wish to divide into two portions 
Can anyone kindly inform me which would be the cheapest 
way to do it? Would a hedge of some description be least 
expensive, and about what would it coat ?—Artucr. 

6586. —Laying out a half-circular bed.—wn 
someone kindly tell me of a good way to lay out a large 
half-circular bed (almost as big as a small garden plot for 
vegetables)? I have a dozen and half mixed kinds of 
Dahlias to help. It is bordered with Box edging.—A. B. O. 

0687.—Heating by gas.—Will “A. Sale,’* who replied 
to query 6424, in Gardrmno, of December 22nd, page 563, 
with reference to heating by gas, kindly say what he finds 
the coat of this Bystem to be, eay, per month, with the 
length of piping he has, and the price he pays for gas?— 
T. W. T. 

6588. — Peach-trees.—I recently bought three trained 
Peaoh-treea— height of stems 6 feet—for a back green¬ 
house wall. I wish to grow them fan-trained. They have 
three shoots, 3 feet long, on eaoh side, one in the centre 
and strong. Will anyone kindly tell me how far the side 
shoots should be cut back, and when to do it ?—A. B. 

6589. —Evaporating troughs In a vinery.—Will 
some reader of Gardbnino kindly give me his opinion as to 
whether evaporating troughs on the hot-water pipes are 
beneficial for forcing Vines or not, and, if so, please state 
what time to commence with using them, and what stage 
of the Vines’ growth their use should be discontinued?— 
Amatkur. 

6590. —Plants on the beck wall of a vinery.— 

I have Just had some wire-netting (galvanised) placed at 
the baok of a late vinery, and think of planting a Cactus 
and one or two other creepers against it. Would the wire 
injure the plants ? If not, could I put a Ross there ? The 
house is quits light during winter and spring before the 
Vine leaves appear.—S? rsd w ) n*. 
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6591. — Destroying 1 weeds amongst fruit 
bushes.— I have a piece of back garden planted with 
fruit-trees, and it is overrun with weeds, especially 
Groundsel, Plantain, &o. It has been dug and weeded 
over and over again. Would turning it over again and let¬ 
ting frost get at it thoroughly do any good ? f seem to be 
unable to get rid of them.— North Briton. 

6592. — Tea-scented and Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses.— Will some reader of Gardening kindly inform me 
whether I can grow the following varieties of Tea Roses 
out cf doors here—in Essex : Trifle, Jean Pernet, Etoile de 
Lyon, Cloth of Gold, Belle Lyonnaise, and Alba Rosea, and 
also the names of 6 of the best Hybrid Perpetual Roses to 
olosely resemble in form Gloire de Dijon, If possible?— 
Robe hod. 

6593. — Begonia Weltoniensis in a window.— 
Will someone kiudly tell me the proper treatment for this 
Begonia ? I have only a window garden. I have had them 
outside all the summer and autumn ; they are now inside 
the window, and are in 4-inch pots in rich loamy soil. I 
have a fire in the room of an evening when cold, and one 
window is always open night and day, and I have a small 
cold frame on the baloony.—M. Mayuo. 

6594. —Climbers for a west and east window. 
—Will someone kindly advise me what perennial flowering 
climbers to have for windows facing west, to be grown in 
large pots or boxes ? The sun shines on the window from 
11 till 3 o’clock. Last ye&r I grew the Canary Creeper and 
Maurandia Barclayana. I thought of trying a Honeysuckle, 
but want other advioe first. I want, also, a climber for 
window facing east, with sun for about three hours in 
summer ?— W. Mayiio. 

6595. —Mushroom ^growing for profit.— I have a 
concrete built shed, 13 feet square and 8 feet high. I am 
anxious to turn this to account for growing Mushrooms 
for market. Will someone kindly give me some particulars 
as to how many 3-inch or 4 inch hot-water pipes it will 
require to heat it; also, must I have ventilation to the 
shed ? I propose to make the beds one above the other 
and about 1 foot deep. Any hints on culture will be much 
appreciated by—C. P., Croydon. 

6596. —Mushrooms.— Some nine weeks since I made 
up two Mushroom-beds as per instructions given in Gar 
drning, September 8th, by “E. Hobday.” Some three 
weeks since there appeared, and are still appearing, in 
many parts of the beds small things about the size of a 
Pea ; they increase in size to about a shilling, then die off. 
They have the appearance of small buttons. Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me if the beds are going on right; if so, 
when I may expect to gather ? I have them made up in a 
stable in a temperature of about 45 dega. to 60 clegs.— 
J. S. J. 

6597. —Treatment of a Clematis.—I have a large 
plant of the common little white Clematis Rambling Sailor 
or Traveller’s Joy. Is it possible to cut it down and graft 
into either the roots or the young growth (in spring), a 
more choice kind of Clematis, either the large spring- 
flowering kind or one of the Jackmani type ; or would it 
be better to dig it up, and divide and pot the small pieces 
and graft them ; or what would be best to do with it, as it 
occupies a very choice position in front of the house and 
is a very large plant? Any useful information on the 
subject would much oblige.— Ivaj.ho*. 

6698.— Fruit growing 1 for profit.— I have abou 
4$ acres of land, well drained, in the north part of Cheshire, 
in which I wish to grow fruit for profit. The soil is peaty 
and about 2 feet deep, and in some places 18 inches ; the 
subsoil appears to be a mixture of clay and sand. I should 
prefer to grow Apples and Pears, if the latter would be 
likely to ao well on such land, which I may say has been 
used for many years for market gardening, and, conse¬ 
quently, is well broken up. Will some reader kindly give 
me the benefit of his experience, and, if he think Apples 
and Pears suitable, perhaps he will name a few likely sorts? 
If they are not suitable, what fruit would be? I think I 
should adopt the advioe of " J. C. 0.,” in Gardening for 
December 22nd, as to planting—viz., about one-third 
standards and two-thirds pyramids, and keep the ground 
broken up.—J. G. H. No. 2. 

6599.— Heating a frame.— I have a lean-to frame, 
measuring 4 feet 6 inches in width, 7 feet 3 inches in 
length, and height in centre 4 feet. Attached to this I 
have another frame, measuring 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, 
2 feet deep in centre, which at present is heated by a brick 
flue, running through the oentre of both. This I do not 
find act quite satisfactory; at one time my plants get 
scorched, and at other times I find the sulphur escapes 
through the cracks in the flue, which greatly injures my 
plants. I think of getting it heated by hot water instead 
of the flue ; but before doing so I should be glad of the 
opinion and advice of someone experienced as to the best, 
most useful, and economical apparatus to get. I may say 
that the two frames are used chiefly for Pelargoniums. 
Would one 4-lnch pipe running through the centre from 
end to end be enough to protect the plants from frost?— 

a. r. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

6600. — Removing old Asparagus plants 
(R. S. D.).— We would lift the old Asparagus plants with a 
fork, and place them at once in a frame on a bed of warm 
leaves and manure, and get a crop from them in Maroh ; 
afterwards throw them away. They are not worth planting 
again. 

6601. — Cyclamen leaves shrivelled (B. if.).—The 
leaves appear to have dried up for lack of water. Cycla¬ 
mens in windows want plenty of air, and very strict atten¬ 
tion to watering, cleansing, Ac.; indeed, unless under very 
favourable circumstanoes, Cyclamens are not suitable 
plants for windows. 

6602. — Paint on greenhouse glass (Amateur).— 
We presume the glass was painted in summer to afford 
shade, a most unwise proceeding. A little whitening and 
milk would have answered the purpose better, and oould 
have been easily removed. You must get all the paint off 
the glass to admit light to the plants if you Wish them 

‘•^Digitized by GoOgie 


6603. —Preparing turfy loam for use(/7. B. C.).-^ 
The quickest way to prepare turfy loam for use is to cut 
the sods in autumn, and build them (Grass side downwards) 
in a large square heap. By the following spring the heap 
may be chopped down, and the soil used, or if left for 
another year it will be none the worse, especially for 
delioate-rooting plants in pots that require a loamy soil to 
grow in. 

6604. — Orchid flowers fading (Novice). — This 
enquirer says: “ Why do my Orchid flowers fade; some, 
indeed, have never opened ?” I cannot suggest any reason 
except fog. This, in London, is very hurtful to the flowers 
of these plants, and not only Orchids, but Camellias and 
Azaleas suffer equally as much. It was in great concern 
for a poor amateur that I saw the whole of the buds of a 
small house full of Camellias prematurely destroyed just 
before Christmas. I can suggest no remedy. It might be 
somewhat averted if the glass of the root was covered with 
straw mats on the approach of a tog ; this, however, is 
only a suggestion.—M. B. 

6605. —Orchids and Gloxinias (D. W. F., Sussex\ 
—This gentleman says : " I have a small house in which I 
grow Gloxinias in the summer time. Could I grow Orchids 
in this V You do not say where the Gloxinias are kept in 
the winter ; perhaps in a cupboard in the dwelling-house, 
and Orchids would not live there. I have grown Gloxinias 
in a cold frame in the summer time, and Orohids also ; but 
what about the winter treatment ? And you say nothing 
about the condition of this house in winter. I like bu?t- 
ne88-like, straightforward questions, and do all I can to 
answer them correctly, but “ D. F. W." must Bee that he 
has not given me the slightest chance to answer his letter. 
It is, indeed, a very open question, which I will endeavour 
to answer when it is better defined.—M. B. 

6606. -Suspending Orchids from the rafters 
of the house (Daisy).— Yes ; your rafters in the Orchid- 
houses would be infinitely better clothed with plants. I 
would advise the red and white-flowered Lapagerias to be 
planted in the cool house, if it really is a cool house ; for 
the stove, or intermediate house, a good white flower is 
Thunbergia fragrans; a blue is supplied by Petnea 
volubills, and a red by Ipomsea Horsfallue ; the two former 
would bloom during summer, and the latter in autumn and 
winter. These climbers Bhould be planted alternately, 
and kept within bounds, and not allowed to grow over the 
glass to cause too muoh shade. There are plenty other 
equally beautiful plants suitable for this purpose, but this 
kind of adornment is too muoh overlooked in the present 
day; in my boyish days it was done much better than 
now.—M. B. 

6607 —Orchids and Vines (Anxious).— You appear 
to be in a sad way, and I am so sorry to find a lady ip 
trouble, but " Anxious ” should have thought a little before 
committing herself. She says: "I have been induced to 
buy a few Orchids through your art ides in Gardening, and 
have placed them in a vinery. There are a few other 
plants in this house, but not many, as my grandmother 
devotes the house to the Vine, which yields a good crop of 
Grapes in July and August, and I must say the Orchids do 
not thrive. What can be the reason V There is no wonder 
the Orchids do not thrive under these conditions. Such a 
plan can produce but cold comfort for such drinkers as 
Orchids at this time of the year, and the temperature 
must, of necessity, run down very low at times at night, 
and in the daytime ventilation will be resorted to in order 
to keep the Vine dormant. If “ Anxious ” has no other 
place to winter her Orchids she will not have any another 
season to winter, and I would advise the continuance of 
Grape oulture, and abandonment of the Orchids. A rich, 
luscious bunch of Grapes is much nicer than a starved 
Orchid.—M. B. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

6603.—Treatment of Azaleas and Camellias- 
—Will some experienced grower of these plants kindly tell 
me their proper treatment ? i have some splendid speci¬ 
mens of both, procured direct from Holland lost year and 
the year before. Last spring nothing could exceed the 
beauty and quantity of bloom on both Azaleas and Camel¬ 
lias. After blooming the Camellias were put out of the 
greenhouse and plunged in their pots in the ground till 
about the beginning of October, when they were brought 
in again ; but they are showing very few flower-buds this 
season, and have mode hardly any new wood. What 
treatment should they have got through the summer? 
Should I have manured them, and with what manure? 
The Azaleas I also plunged after blooming, and, in place of 
remaining nice, compact, bushy plants, some of them have 
thrown out long branches and look straggling. Should I 
have cut them back after blooming, and how shall I act 
now ?—Puzzled Irishman. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that toe 
do not amrvoer queries by post, and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

B. 31.— Do not cut the leaves off the Aspidistra.- 

J. 3tcCabe.— It is not an unusual thing for an Arum 

flower to be formed os described.- Country Cottage.— It 

would be best to apply to a respectable builder.- 

IF. J. Sanders.— You can purchase a oopy of Gardening of 

any newsagent for a penny.- T. II. A.—Probably the 

Azaleas are suffering from the attaoks of thrips. If you 

will send a small branch we can then help you.- West 

Yorks.— The kinds of Vines named should do well in early 

and late vineries respectively.- Befana.— Repeat the 

queries, and write them on separate Blips of paper. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name- should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-strect, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Agnes.—\, Justicia lilacina; 2, 
Quisqualis indica; 3, A Bilbergia, but cannot determine 

which from specimen sent; 4, Send a better specimen.- 

J. A. B.—l and 2, Specimens insufficient; 3, Ficus repens. 

- Catton .—The plant sent is a perennial, one of the wild 

Geraniums, although we cannot tell which without seeing 
flowers. If the heads of the plant are kept persistently 

cut off they will soon be eradicated.- Spalding. - 

Algerian Ivy (Hedera algeriensis); propagate from cuttings 
in the autumn, or even now in a cold frame. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

0609.—Cramp In fowls.— I will thank " Doulting ” if 
he can tell me of a remedy for cramp in poultry ? I have 
a bird which has entirely lost the power to stand. He has 
had his legs bathed with warm water, and is kept warm, 
but gets no better, and he has been so for ten days, but 
seems well otherwise.—B. H. 

6317.—Fowls laying badly.—I beg to 
thank the several writers who have so kindly 
replied to this question. The usual causes and 
remedies are given abundantly ; but until the* 
authors have ascertained the cause of the 
present epidemio a specific will not be forth¬ 
coming. Extensive dealers in eggs testify to 
the fact that in their long experience they never 
knew a season in which so few English eggs 
have been sent to market as this one, but can 
give no satisfactory reason. May it not be that 
the same mysterious causes are in operation in 
the egg-producing world as we have so long 
seen in the produots of the vegetable kingdom ? 
There is no doubt about it that for some time 
past there has been a deterioration in the 
quality of eggs and a reduction in the quantity 
produced. —Dr. Martin. 


BEES. 


6810.—Feeding bees.—Can someone kindly inform 
me the best way of feeding bees in a straw skep (hive), also 
the best food to give them, and how to make the same ?— 
Bee-iiive. 

Catalogues received. — Vegetable , Flmver, and 
Farm Seeds, and Horticultural Implements. John 
Edwards Barnes, 9, Exchange-street, Norwich. Garden 
Seeds and Sundries. Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle. 
Descriptive Catalogue, of Chrysanthemums. W. E. Boyoe, 
Victoria Cottages, Archway-road, Highgate, London, N. 


FRUIT TREES! FRUIT TREES! 

Another of our unequalled offers. Why should you not 
grow your own fruit instead of buying foreign, when we 
offer Fruit Trees so cheap ? 

Pyramid Trees. Apples, Plums, and Cherries. 12s. and 18s. doz. 
Pyramid Pears, 6s., 9s., 12s , and 18s. doz.; very fine and only 
half price. Trained Pears, 12s., 18a., and 24s. doz. 

Trained PlumB and Apples, 30 b. doz. Gooseberries, 2s. 6d. 

and 3s. dez. Trained Cherries, 18s. and 24a. doz. 

Currants, red, white, and black, 2s. 2s. 6d., and 3s. dot., 12s. 

and 15s. 100. Strawberries, 40 sorts, 2 b. 6d. 100 runners. 
Raspberries, Northumberland Fillboaket, 8s. 100. 

Rhubarb, 4s. and 6s. doz. : grand forcing roots, 9s. do*. 
Seakale, planting, 5s. and 7s. 6d. 100. 

Seakale and Asparagus, grand forcing roots, 15s. 100. 
Blackberries, best varieties, 6s. and 9s. doz. 

Grape Vines, all the leading kinds, 5e., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
each, for planting or forcing in pots. 

Our Fruit Trees are well grown and trained, and lift with 
good fibrous roots, which is an important point. Intending 
planters will do well to select from our extensive collection. 

Send for Catalogues of all kinds of Plants and Sundries 
you want for a Garden—2 acres Glasshouses, 100 acres 
Nursery Stock—WM. CLIBRAN & SON, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham ; 10 and 12, Market-street. Manchester. 


New—Genuine—Reliable. 

JARMAN’S SEEDS. 

Post Free or Carriage Fold. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on application. 
(ESTABLISHED A.D. IStl.) 

H A RD, S O MERSETSHIRE . 

pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—36 

v-J Choice Exhibition vara., 2s; ICO, *s. 6d., post free.—H. 
WOOLMAN, 84, gaWkes-roa d, Sm all Heath, Birmingham. 

pVERLASTING PEA, so fine for cutting. 

Jj Big roots, la. ; white kind, extra large, Is. 6cL, free.— 
J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, 8urrey._ 

TTIGH COLOURED PRIMROSES. — Dean’s 

H splendid Hybrids, finest in the Kingdom. 25. Is. 6d.: 50, 
2s. 6d. Fancy Columbines, 12, 2s.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, 
Surrey. 


EXTRAORDINARY CARNATION, Sou¬ 
'Ll venir de la M almaison,flowers as large as a Rose,exquisitely 
perfumed, Is.: 2. Is. 6d. Old Crimson Clove, 3, Is. 3d.; free. 
—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. Surrey.__ __ 

D ED JAPAN ANEMONE, finest and brightest 

-Lb of autumn flowers, 3. Is. 3d. Cape Hyacinth, noble 

hard y bu l bs, 4. ls.-J CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey._ 

rpKATROSES, on own roots, 4s. 6d. doz. ; 30s. 
J- per 100, free. Cash with order to W. DAWBER, 
Ruettes Brayes Lodge. Guernsey. _ 

OUTDOOR OWN ROOT ROSES, 7, 2s. 6d. ; 

U 25 H.P.T., 8s., many 40 in.: 3 alimbing, red, white, yellow, 
- - - “ • (Rol.),'' 


_ Cucumbers, Telegraph(Rol.), Cardiff Castle, 

15 best vara. ! 24, 6d.; 100, Is . 6d.—BROUNT, Rotherfleld._ 


Is. 3d.; 7,2s.,freo. j 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard and 

O Pyramid FRUIT-TREES.—Apples, Pears,and Plums, con- 
slating of all the best sorts, at Is. each, 10s. per doz., 75e. 
per 100; Kent Cob-nuts, five feet high and very bushy, 
Is each, 10s. per doz.; Black and Red Currants, extra strong 
buBhes, five-year-old, 2s. i>er doz., 12s. per 100. Packed and 
free on rail for cash with older. Price Lists of general 
Nuraery Stock free on application.—EVES h DALTON, The 
Nurser ies, Gravesend ._ 

pUCUMBKR PLANTS. — Telegraph, strong 
yJ healthy plants, 9a per dozen, or three, post free. S 1 *”* 
T. HILSDON, Butts Green, Hornchurch, Fseex. 
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STROM HEALTHY PLAHTS ROSES ON OWN ROOTS 


For Howe and Conservatory Decoration, 

All are perfect specimens of vigorous growth 
and beauty. 

PALMS, in six best varieties, large plants, in 

A Sin. pots, 3 b. each, or 16a. 6d. for Collection of six. 

TNDIA RUBBERS, in Sin. and 6in. pots, 

A I5ln. to 27in. high, from pot, la. 9d. end 3 b. each. 

PERNS, very strong and bnshy. 

A In BJin. Pots : 

FTER1S TREMTJLA, 3ft. high, from pot, moat gmoafnl, | 
1b each. 10b. 84. per doz. 

ADIANTUM CUNKATUM (Maiden-hair), very large plants, 
la fld. each, 19b. per doz. 

In 5in. Potb : 

PTERIS TREMULA, Sift. high, from soil, fld. each, 8s. dot. 
P. MAJOR, variegated, Is. each, 10b. fld. per doz. 

P. CRIST AT A. 9d. each. 8*. per doz. 

ADIANTUM CUNE ATOM, la 3d. each, 13a 8d. per dos. 

A. PACOTTI. very handsome, Is. 6d. each, 16b. per doa 
A. FABLEYENfiE (the most beautiful grown), 3a each. 

A. VICTORIAS! after style of above), 2«. 6d. each. 
OYRTOMIUM FALCATUM (Holly Fern, unequalled for the 
house) la. each. lOe. 6d. per doz. 

ONYOHIUM JAPONIOUM. very fine, la each, 10a fld. doa 
GYMNOGRAMMAS, Gold and SUver Ferns, la each, 
10a 6d. per doa 

In SJin. Pots: 

A great variety of all beat sorts, including the beautifu- 
PTERI8 ARGYREA, 5a per doa 

|JEW WHITE PLUMBAGO, extra strong 

Az plants, in fljin. pota most suitable for trellis in g ree n - , 
house, remarkably free and continuous bloomer, la each. 

HAMELLIAS, small ele&n, vell-feliaged plants, 

V in 5in. to 6)in. pota freely set with buda in 4 best whits 

and coloured varietfea 2s 6d. each, 27a per doa 

rj.HENT AZALEAS, perfect-shaped little 

bushes, profusely set with buds, in best early and late 
varieties, in Sin. pots, 2a 3d.; in 5 Jin., 3a; and in fliln., 
4a Sd. each. 

rjINER ARIAS, very strong plants in 5in. pots, 
v average 9in. and lOin. in spread of foliage, quite dean, 
both rings and sella fld. each, 6a per doa 
QTEPHANOTIS, large and clean, in 6$in. pots, 
W flowering pianta suitable for training In greenhouse, 
4a each. 

rjOLEUS, good staff, in 3}in. pots, 3s. per doz.; 

v in 6in. pots, 6s per doa 

AU free on rail hen, carefully packed. 

J0HN80N, 

Cranmer Nursery, Aalookton, Nottingham, 

FRUIT TREES, 

Seventy-four Acres, 

APPLES. PEARS, PLUMS, OHERRIE8, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREE8, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trained 
Trees in great variety. 

VINES, excellent Canes, 3a Sd,, 5a. 7a 6<L. 10s. 6d. 
Orchard House, Tices in pota PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
NECTARINES, Ac., from 5a FIGS from 3a fld. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glam; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size Form, Skin, Colour, Flesh, 
Flavour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, Ac., free 
by post - 

RICHARD SMITH & CO, 

WORCESTER. 

SPRING-FLOWERING PLANTS 

Tor a Oay Garden. 

Hsre again another wonderful offer to our frienda—Wall¬ 
flowers, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, Myoaotis (Forget- 
me-not), Silene, Arabia, Alyssum, Aubrietia, Daisies (red and 
white); all well-grown, transplanted stuff, and very hardy; 
Is. per doz., 6s. per 100. 8eedlings, from seed beds, la 100. 
Primroses, our extra fine strain of lovely colours, mixed; bed¬ 
ding Pansies and Violas, separate colours, la fld. doa, 8s. 100. 

A beautiful show is made in any garden with a selection of 
abova Now is the time to plant. 

WM. CLIBRAN A PON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham; 

_10 and 12 Market-street, Manch ester._ _____ 

ALD-FASHIONED HEDGES.—English Yews, 

v bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, If t 2 feet, 


6a per dozen, 35s. per 100: 2 to 21 feet, Ba per dozen, 50s. per 
100; 2J to 3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 3 to Si feet, 12a 
per dozen, 84s. per 100. Prices of larger sizes and other Ever¬ 
greens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, Holly, Laurel, 


greens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., free Box, Holly, Laurel, 
Privet, Cypress, Juniper, Thuja, Ac., on application. — 
RICHARD SMITH A OO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. __ 

on non CLEMATIS IN POTS, of aU the 

OwiUlM/ finest doable and tingle varietlea (some of 
tbs flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12a to 34a per dozen, strong plants; 
extra strong plants, repotted into 54-inch pots. 3a fld. each. 
Beauty of Worcester, a magnlfioent purple, excellent for bed¬ 
ding raoently sent oat by us, reduced price, 3a fld. each. 


90,000 strong trees.—M. Niel, Isabella Sprunt, Bravy, 
Gloire, Leonart, Rflre dOr, Ac., Ac., 6 for 3a fld.; 4a doa, 
free.—MAI RIB A CO., Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol. 

6 Extra strong Boses.—Jeanne d’Arc, Red Gloire, 
Souv. de Elite, Oarvannier, Reine Marie Pia, Paxton, 3a ; 
5e fld. doa, free. 

3 Choice climbing Roses, 8 feet high.—Reine M. 

Henrietta Mad. Plantier, Diesbach, Be. fld., free. 

3 Climbing Teas, floeet named vara, la 6d., free. 

6 Monthly and 0 Perpetual Boses, 3a 6d., free, 
IS Mrs. Slnklns Pinks, strong dumps, 1 b. fld., free. 
12 Large Irish Ivies, Emerald Gem, la fld., free. 
1 Clematis and • best Gold and Silver Ivies, 
including rhomboidea, Sa fld.,free. 

8 Hardy climbers.—Passion Flower, Evergreen 
Ampelopsis, Rose, Sweet-scented Woodbine, Jasmine, 
Ootoneasters, Evergreen Honeysuckle, 2a 6<L, free. 

IS Greenhouse Ferns, 12 vara, induding Maiden¬ 
hairs, 2s. fld., free. 

1 Hoya, 1 Taosonla, 8 Passion Flowers, 2a, free. 
6 Pretty Shrnbs for window boxee or pots, 2s., free. 

8 Best Maiden-hair Ferns.—Special cheap offer.— 
Farleyonse, magnificum, Morltzianum, tenerum. ooncinnum 
latum, amabile, oiliatum. New Victoria, Silver Fern, longi- 
folia, var. Pteru Duffl, 12 plants, 2s. fld, free. 

MAIRIS J t CO„ Weston-in-Oordano, Bristol. 

ROSES. ROSES. ROSES. 

40,000 Roses. Why should you be without the Queen of 
Flowers ! Fragrant, lovely, and hardy. We offer them at very 
low prices—viz., 12 for 6s., 35 for 11s., 50 for 21s., 100 for 40s. 
All strong, healthy, well rooted, and not fed up for exhibition. 
6 lovely Mom Roses, 3s. 6 fine, quick-climbing Roses, 3a fld. 

10,000 Tea and Noisette Roses in pots, at 15a per doa, £5 per 
100; also Tea Climbers, the best greenhouse varieties, shoots 
6 to 10 feet long, 2s. fld., 3s. fld., and 5s each. Send for Cata¬ 
logue of all the best sorts before you try elsewhere. The 
hardiest Roses grown. 

WM. CLIBRAN A SON, The Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham 
_ 10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester. _ 

T ILIUMS.—Beat quality only. Anratuma, 
■LI fine plump bulbs, 5d. each; 3a fld. per doa: magnificent 
bulbs, 8d. and la each, 6s. and 8s fld. per doz Tigrinum 4s.; 
louglfiorum, 3a fld. per doa ; Krameri, 8d. each, 6a per doz. 
Fine mixed Gladiolf Is. fld. per doz. All carriage free.—M r. 
WOODW ARD. 23, Harg rave Park-road, Lond o n. N. _ 

K'n BEST BULBS, 3s. 9d., post free, includea 

vv Lilium auratum. ftigrinum. fongiflorum. Krameri, 
mixed Gladloll.Ranuncuiuses —Mr. WOODW ARD, as above. 

TWOPENCE per PACKET. —Choicest Flower 

■L Seeds: Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia Oyola- 
man. Gloxinia, Petunia, Lobelia, Pyretbrum, Heliotrope, 
Nicotiana affinii. Carnation, Pansy. Auricula, Ferns. Ac. 
Is. worth and upwards post free. Hundreds testimonials. 
-(J. SHILLING, Seedsman. Winchfield, Hants._ 

A MATEUR’S GARDEN GUIDE —Contains 

** full instructions for successfully growing all kinds of 
Flowers and Vegetables. 64 pages, 100 illustrations. Tho 
most useful work ev-r published for amateurs. Not a 
catalogue. Post free, 7d.—0. SHILLING, Seedsman, W inch- 
fiel d, Hants. _ 

pRiZEiS, for which everyone can compete. 

Ten Shillings offered for the best of each of the follow- 
ing: —(l) Two outdoor Cucumber Incomparable Ridge: 
(2) six improved Spanish Onion; (3) six best outdoor King 
Tomato: (4) for best bunch of Giant Asters, and (5) for best 
bunch Victoria Ten-week Stocks. All 7d. per packet, post 
free with instructions.—O. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winch- 
field, Hants. .. 

QEEDS. —Best only. Save 25 to 50 per cent. 

O and win prizes. Seed Catalogue gr»tis and post free. 
-C. 8HILLING, Seedsman. Winchfield, Hants. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, strong 

'd (not rubbish).—Ethel. Mrs. Carey, Mrs. Jones, Peter the 
Great. M. Desgrange, G. Wermig, See.. 12, 1».; 25, Is. 9d : 50, 
3s.; 100, 6s.. post free. Bliss's Abundance Pea. most prol.fio 
wrinkled Marrow Pea. Is. 6d. quart; or Aquadulce Broad 
Bean, pods 12 to 15 inches, Is. 6d. quart, post free. Moss Rose 
bushes, 3 for Is. Raspberry canes. Is. 3d. doz.; see last week's 
article.—SHEPPARD, Seedsman, Hounslow. _ 

B W. KNIGHT is again able to offer splendid 

• Seedling Tuberous-rooted Begonias, first-class strain: 
these are extra strong bulbs, for 3s., 4s, and 6s. per doz. 
8eedling Gloxinias, first-c ass strain, 2s. to 4s. per doz. Cycls- 
mcn persicum gigantea, ext'a fine flowering bulbs, 6s., 9s , and 
12s. per doc Calls mthiopica, good flowering bulbs, 4e. to fs. 
per dor. Vallota purpurea, good flowering bulb*, 4s. to 6s. 
per doz. Miniature Roses, White Pet Mignonette, Lsureance- 
»na, red, 2s. fld. per dos. Rose Mardchal Niel and Gloire de 
Dijon, fld. to Is. fld. each. Geraniums, best varieties, from 
Is. 6d. per doz.; 8s. Der 100. Price Li*t on application. All 
the above sent post free on receipt of order with cash.—B. W. 
KNIGHT, Florist, Battle.__ 

■nUTCH BULBS.—BARGAINS TO CLEAR. 

U —Mixed Hyacinths, from named sorts, Is. doz. ; 5s. 100. 
Tulips, splendid mixed sorts, fld. doz ; 3s 100. Crocus, any 
oolour. fld 100. Narcissus, best mixed varieties, 9d. doz.; 4». 
100.—J. DAVIES. Farriogdou-market, London. Established 
60ye*rs._ 

TIREE CARNATIONS.—Andalusia, fringed 

A yellow, Sir p haB. Wilson, large fringed scarlet, La Zouave, 
pink and scarlet, Miss Joliffe, flesh pink, Thos. Wallis, scarlet 
and purple, A. alegatifere, bright scarlet, White Swan white. 
Any of above. Is. 3d per pair. Mdlle. Carle, grand new white. 
Is. fld. pair, free —CRANE A CLARKE, March, Cambs. 


SALVINGTON, SUSSEX. 

TO MARKET GARDENERS, FRUIT GROWERS, 
AND OTHERS. 

For Sale by Private Treaty, 

CJIX FREEHOLD COTTAGES, known &• 

ASH COTTAGES, let to weekly tenants, and producing 
a gross yearly rental of £44 4«, with a range of GREBUs- 
HOU8RH, containing one double-span house, about 75 feet 
in length, and three houses three-quarter scan, one being; 
about 75 feet in length, and two about 50 feet in length, witli 
packing shed; also a COPYHOLD COTTAGE, adjoining 
the above, in the occupation of the vendor, of the estimated 
annual value of £10; with a further RANGE of GREEN¬ 
HOUSES or about 390 feet, with a CARPENTER’S 8 HOP 
and STABLE. 

Heating apparatus complete to all the Glass-houses. 

This desirable property is admirably adapted to the require¬ 
ments of florists and fruit growers who are seeking to obtain 
a compact business, with residence, and presents a rare 
opportunity of at once stepping into a going concern. 

Possession (with the exoeption of the Freehold Octtaxea) 
on completion of purchase. The Crops to be taken at a 
valuation. 

The whole property is of the estimated net annual value 
of £95. 

For further particulars apply to 

Mr. F. W. VERRALL, Solicitor. 

_ Worthing. 

A UR ATUMS, Golden-rayed Lilies of Japan, fkL, 

** 9d.. and Is. ea.; extra large. Is. fld. ea.; lancifolium album, 

S ure white. 8d.; roseum. 8d.; rubrum, 8d. ea., 6s. doz; longi- 
orum,white, 6d. ea.; umbailatum, orange-red, 4d. ea, 3a. doz.; 
tigrinum,flowers crimson spotted. 3d. ea., 2s. fld. doz. Lily of th« 
Valley crowns, 8d. dor., 4s. 100. Spiraea japonica, white, 6d. and 
4d.ea.,5«. 6d. and 4s. doz Dlelytraspectaollis, silvery-pink, fld. 
ea., 5s. 6d. doz. Tuberoses, 3d. ea., 2s. doz. Kaiser Kroons, 
grand for effect, 3d. ea., 2s. fld. doz. Musbroom spawn, superior 
quality, fld. per brick, 4s. fld. bushel. Gladioli brenchleyanais, 
scarlet, Is. and 9d. dos , 5 l fld. and 4s. 100. Queen Victoria, 
scarlet-flaked white, Is. doz., 6a. ICO. Oolviiiei alba, pure 


*«» uw-wfi « «i i uiuucB bwuw, w. g*. uw. , cofi'u, 

grand Orchid-like blooms. 8d. doz., 4s. 100. Ranunculus, doable 
Giant French, 2s. 3d.; Persian, 3s. 100; Scotch, edged like 
Pico tees, fld. doz. Anemonee, single, mixed, 2s. fld., double, 
3s. 6d. 100. Ixias, 6d. doz. Aconites, 2s. 100. Jonquils, 64. 
doz. Crocus, Is. 100. Tulips, named, 24 for Is.; mixed, 5d. 
doz., 3s. 100. Hyacinths, bedding, Is. 3d. doz.; mixed, for 

S ots, 2s. 3d. ; best, all named, 4s. dos. Narcissus billorus. fld. 

oz., 3s. 100; incomparabills, 3d. doz.. 3s. 100.; Polyanthus, 
splendid mixed, Is. doz., 3s. 6d. 100. Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds in packets, Id., 3d.. 6d., Is. and Is. fld. ea. 3s. orders free. 
ERNEST GREENSILL, Bulb and Seed Merchant, 
Wyndcliflb-road. Small Heath, Blr«<»gbsiii. 


{SPECIMEN CONIFERS, Trees for Avenue*, 

** Evergreens, and Forest Trees In great variety. Catalogue 
free on application.-RIOHARD SMITH A OQ Nursery 
men and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS, CUTTINGS from a 

^ choioe Collection, Is. rer dozen. Port free for cash list 
one penny stamp.-ANTHONY MILNER A SON. Kelvin 
Gr ove Nursery, Fagley lane, EccleshilL near Bradford, Yorks. 

■KTEW AND RARE ROSES !! !-Strong bosh 

■L* plants. - " Empress of India,” flowers 2 feet in circum¬ 
ference. " Viridiflora," floweis perfectly green. "Conserve, 
tive," the nearest to blue of any Rose yet raised All 2s. each, 
or the 3 free for 5s. Many others equally carious. Send for 
List. Fine Standards, in all the best leading kinds, 18a., 15a. 
and 18s. dozen, free on rail, and oarefully packed. 

OTRONG CLUMPS PAMPAS GRASS, to 

w flower next year, 3 for 2s. fld., free. 

“TWTONSTER FUCHSIAS.”—“Maaterplooo” 

and "Phenomenal,” prodnoe flowers as large as a 


«***■ and "Phenomenal,” prodnoe flowers as large as 
sherry-class, nioe plants, the two free for S*. 6 new ones 0 
eluding the above), free, for 5s. 8end for List new Boaea. 

H. A. WIFFEN, 


ding reoentbr sent oat by us, reduaxl prioe, 5te. 8d. ewh. PRIMULAS & CINERARIAS, grand strain, 
Deaoripfave List on appUcatiom-MCHARp SMITH A Oo., X 15 for i*. 3d. Lemon Verbens*. 3 for Is. 3d Margue- 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester._ ril* Kt.oile d’Or. beat veilow. 2a. do*., free. — CRANE A 


T ILY of VALLEY, English grown, 2s. per 
■LI hundred; 16s. per thousand. Cash with order, free.— 
JEFFREYS, Tamerton, Plymouth. 

HHOICE DWARF H.P. ROSES.—Beat aorta, 

v best quality, only 3s. fld. dos., for eash with order. Lbt 
free.—F. HARNETT. Worpleedon. GnHdford _ 

flHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — 100 

floets sort* grown. Is. 3d.; 100 whites la 34.; lOOooloured, 
Is. 3d; 25 in 12 best named sorts, la. 3d.; 25 in 12 best sorts, 
early blooming. Is. 3d.: 25 middle or general section, la. 3d.; 
26 Japanese, 12 varieties, best grown. Is. 3d.; 25 to keep 
succession of bloom August tc January, Is. 3d. All carriage 
paid.—TURNER, Thatto heath, 8t. Bz^ng. s 
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rite Etoile d’Or, beat yellow, 2s. doz., free. — CRANE A 

CLARKE. March, Cambe. _ 

PRICE Id., post free, Ud., now ready, THE 
■L GARDEN 8HEET ALMANAC for 1889, conUinlng 
Gardening operations for every week in the year.—Tho Pub¬ 
lishing office, 37. S outhampton-stree t . Strand, Lonion, W.Q . 

IF TO - OUR READERS.— In ordering goods 
from these pages , or in making enquiries, readers i dll 
confer a favour by stating that the advertisement was 
seen in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Our desire is 
toyublish the advertisements of trustworthy houses only. 
The name and address qf the sender of each order should 
be written legibly. Delay and (Reappointment art often- 
time* due to neglect of this. 


_ BELOHAMP. CLARE. SUFFOLK. _ 

EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 
OB WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ ▲ 
PAMPHLET, POST FUSE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 
FRUITS Ol EARTH. 

G. H. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables mas 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear in abunaanoe. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKBMAN J* CABVXB. Printer* Hereford. 

CENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES 

Am supplied to tho Royal Gardens. 

PEST Brown Fibrous KENT Peat, 5s. per 
■LI sack ; 5 for 22s. fld. Beat black fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per 
sack: 5 for 20s. Coarse Bedfords Silver Sand, Is. fld. per 
bushel; per ton 25s. Pure Leaf Mould, yellow fibrous Loam, 
Peat Mould. 3«. per sack Potting Composts, 5e. per sack. Freeh 
Sphagnum Moss, 6s. per sack. Charcoal, Bonos, Guano, Ac. 

New ARCHANGEL MATS, 18s. dog. 
PETERSBURG MATS, 12a. and 15s. per dos 
Raffia, Stioks. and Labels. 8PR0IALITK TOBACCO 
CLOTH and PAPER, lOd. per lb.-28 lb for 21s. VIROtN 
CORK, Price List sent free.—W. HERBERT A CO.. 2, Hop 
Exchange Warehouses, Southwark-street, London, 8.E. (near 
London-cridge). _ 

A CRYSTAL PALACE 

Horticultural Works. 
Before buying elsewhere 
Jr m VvA\\\\\ Purchasers should inspect 

ir nnYu rrr n our 1 * r < re >tock 01 cheap 

HI | II L B II I I I II Greenhouses. 

II I II | jll I B I I H I 1JI Illustrated Lists frm. 

X Hayward * Cow, 

80, FoxberTy-rwMl. Brookley 

P R SALE, Thompson’s Gardener’s A ssis tant. 

New, never been used.—Address W. MARTIN, Gay ton 
Cottage, near Boas, Herafordiliirc . 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ROSES. 

LATE ROSE PLANTING. 

It often happens that one is not always ablo to 
complete the planting of Roses in the autumn, 
which all must admit is the best time in the 
whole year to do the work. I was so situated 
In the autumn of 1887; the consequence was that 
last spring I had several hundred plants to 
move to new quarters, and although they were 
carefully planted in good ground, they did not 
make the same progress as those set out the 
autumn previously did. My experience has 
been the same throughout many years. Autumn 
planting, in my oase, has always been more 
satisfactory than when the work has been done 
in the spring; at the same time I would rather 
plant in the spring than lose a season. The 
objections to spring-planting are that the Roses 
flower later than those which are established, 
and that the growth is invariably weaker the 
first season ; otherwise, there is no more danger 
of losing the plants than when they are placed 
in their positions in the autumn, providing that 
they are carefully planted and that they receive 
water in dry weather as often as they want 
it. My own practice of late years has been to 
prune late-planted Roses some time before 
they are planted. Supposing that I knew 
several weeks before that a certain number of 
plants would be wanted for a position that would 
not be ready to receive them until the end of 
March, I should get them home, and out all the 
young growth back to within three buds of the 
old wood. I deal with standards and dwarf 
plantB alike in the matter of pruning. I like to 
prone them much harder the first season than at 
any time after. When the pruning is done the 
plantB are carefully laid in under the shelter of 
a warm wall or fence, and the roots covered with 
fine soil, which has been run through a sieve. 
If the laying-in is carefully done, and each plant 
quite clear Irom its neighbour, they will begin 
to form roots at once, bo much so that when the 
time comes to plant there will be quite a number 
of young roots formed, which, if carefully taken 
out of the soil, may be preserved; but before 
they are distributed the holes should be made to 
receive them, and some rather dry, fine soil 
got ready to place over the roots. One good 
shovelful of soil will be sufficient for each 
Rose. It is surprising how much a little 
extra attention in this way helps the forma¬ 
tion of new roota in all freshly-moved plants. 
The reason of this is that, the prepared soil 
being finer, goes closer to the roots, and they 
lay hold of it sooner than they do when it is of 
a coarser description, and, perhaps, too wet 
when the planting is done. Resiaes this, by 
placing a little dry earth about the roots they 
can be trodden iu firmly without any risk of 
making the ground into a paste. It is very 
desirable to fix the roots firmly in the soil when 
planted late, or more air may reach them 
than is desirable. Should the ground be too 
moist on the surface at planting time, it is 
best to leave the treading in of the roots until 
it gets dry enough to do so without pressing it 
into lumps, which, when they get dry, the roota 
cannot enter. A thick mulching of half-rotten 
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manure should be spread over the surface of the 
bed as soon as the planting is completed. The 
Roses being already pruned, it will be seen that 
they have not to be interfered with again, and 
the growth will be stronger than if the pruning 
had to be done after they were planted. There 
is no danger of their making growth too early 
on account of being prnned so soon. The dis¬ 
turbance of the roots effectually checks the 
making of growth. J. C. C. 


Roses from cuttings. —We have been 
reoently replanting our beds of Roses, and as 
the plants are old and of large size they are 
found to be well furnished with suckers, 
whether they have been bndded on the Brier 
or on the Manetti; indeed, we are pestered 
with snokers from the entire collection all 
through the summer and autumn months. All 
this may be avoided when the plants are pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings. Tea Roses may be pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings as easily as Verbenas are 
if the work is performed in the right manner. 
Some varieties of Hybrid Perpetuals are easily 
propagated, others are more difficult; but per¬ 
haps it is more a matter of waiting, as some 
produce^roots much more quickly than others. I 
propagate Roses at any time. We grow Teas 
and Hybrid Perpetuals in pots, and at whatever 
season they pass out of flower, the growths are 
then ready to make into cuttings. The last- 
formed young wood is taken off with a heel 
attached to it, each cutting being about 5 inches 
or 6 inches in length. Some compost is pre¬ 
pared of equal parts loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
When in full leaf, about six cuttings are placed 
in a 5-inch pot, and in spring they are placed 
over a gentle hotbed, and thuB they soon pro¬ 
duce roots. In summer the best position is in 
close hand-lights on the north side of a low wall 
or fence. When the cuttings are fairly well 
rooted, they can be potted off singly into 3-inch 
or 4-inoh pots.—D. 

China Roses for autnmn blooming. 
—In .the use of the China Roses for making a 
striking group where there is a large space to 
be filled, a great mass of the common p ink China 
is most effective, and is continuously in flower, 
becoming' especially conspicuous in autumn by 
its profusion when many other Roses are flower- 
less. It is to be feared, however, that Ducher 
cannot be admitted as a decorative variety. It 
is true that its flowers are “pure white, of large 
size, and double 1 *—when they can be got to 
expand; but they are produced so sparingly on 
such long stems, and so rarely open fair, even in 
fine weather, that the plant is quite worthless. 
The desirability of a good white China induced 
the trial of Ducher upon all sorts of stocks and 
in various situations, but always with the same 
results, until it was thrown away. A white 
China as free and perpetual as the common pink 
and' Cramoisi - Sup^rieur is still among the 
desiderata of the rosarian, but in the meantime 
the two last-named are well worth planting in 
bold masses wherever Roses are wanted and 
places are required to look bright in autumn. 
—W. 

. Winter mulching of Rose-beds.— It 
is questionable whether the mulching of Rose- 
beds during the winter months is in any way ad¬ 
vantageous to the plants in close adhesive soils. 


It may answer well on sandy land in Berks, but 
on the strong calcareous clay of this district 
(north Herts) our object is to keep the beds as 
dry as possible from November to March, and 
this is beat attained by forking them over in 
September, or at any subsequent time when the 
ground is in a fit state, ana leaving the surface 
rough and lumpy. In this way sufficient soil is 
thrown round the plants to protect the bottom 
eyes, and when the beds are again forked over 
after pruning they show a good depth of fine, 
dry mould well calculated to assist in resisting 
summer drought, in place of the adhesive putty¬ 
like clots which always result here when the 
ground is broken up alter having been mulched 
in winter.—E. 

6574.—Red Rose for a rustic arch.— 
The red Gloire de Dijon would be a capital 
companion for the old ** Glory,’* if it is hardy 
enough. If the position is much exposed, perhaps 
you had better get one of the Boursault varieties, 
either Amadis or gracilis. The first-named bears 
deep-crimson coloured flowers, and the other 
one rosy-red ones; both Boris are good growers 
and very hardy.—J. C. C. 

-Oheshunt Hybrid, an English-raised Tea Rose, or 

rather hybrid Tea, would be my ohoioe.—J. D. B. 

6502.—Tea-scented and Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Roses.—Yes ; you may grow all the 
varieties of Tea Roses you mention out-of-doors 
in Essex if you provide them with a well-drained 
soil and a sheltered situation; but I do not 
advise you to attempt to do so in open beds or 
borders that are much exposed. With regard 
to your enquiry for the names of six Hybrid 
Perpetuals, I presume you to refer to the form 
of the flowers. If so the following will suit 
you : Reine Marie Henriette (Red Gloire de 
Dijon), Queen of Queens (pink), Red Dragon 
(red), Peach Blossom (peach), Perfection de 
Lyon (rose), Gloire Lyonnaise (white).—J. C. C. 


Green-fly on bulbs. —We frequently hear 
the remark that the east wind in spring brings 
the blight, and many go as far as to state that 
the thick atmosphere is occasioned by blights. 
But I think the blight that we get in the snape 
of green and black-fly is never altogether absent 
from us, and that it is only awaiting the young 
growth on which to feed to make its appearance. 
1 lately had a quantity of Crocus bulbs that, 
from being kept out of the soil beyond their 
ordinary season, had pushed out their growth 
quite an inch in length, and these became 
entirely covered with green-fly, those that were 
covered with sawdust, and in bags aud boxes 
quite excluded from the atmosphere, being quite 
as much affected as those that were fully 
exposed. Therefore, the fly must have been 
laying dormant within the scales of the bulbs, 
only waiting for the young growth to appear, on 
which to feed, to make its appearance. I may 
state that the weather was exceptionally mila 
for the time of year, which doubtless favoured 
the spread of the fly. But there can be little 
doubt that the fly remains dormant in the soil, 
or on the bark or crevices of trees, shrubs, Ac., 
that have been attacked the previous season, 
and for this reason the winter dressing of all 
plants that have suffered during the previous 
summer should be oarefully carried out at once. 
—J. G. H. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


[Jan. 19, 1889 


THU OOMIN0 WBDEDK’S WORK. 

Extracts r rom a garden diary from January 
19 th to January 26 th. 

Took advantage of froety weather to fill the ict-house, 
and. In addition, having plenty of ioe, a conical heap was 
made under some trees on the north side of a elope, where 
the water will drain away freely. A foundation of logs of 
wood was laid down, and on this 'was placed some brush 
faggot wood and a layer of straw. Stout stakes were driven 
in to mark out the site, and a lining of bundles of straw 
placed round to keep up the ioe, which was broken up 
small with wooden mallets. When the heap was finished a 
thick covering of straw was placed on the top, and the 
whole thatched with the straw drawn straight to throw off 
rains. I have had ioe keep in similar heaps till the end of 
summer, care being exercised when the heap was opened 
ao replace the coverings as quickly as possible. Oak leaves 
are useful as a covering where they oan easily be obtained, 
tnd are cheaper than straw; but the heap should be 
thatched with straw to finish it off at the last. Wheeled 
manure on to vacant land. Turned over oompost heaps. 
Cleaned and rearranged plants in the stove. Pruned specimen 
Allamandas and Bougainvilleas, and thinned out the latter 
freely. Gave attention to Maiden-hair Ferns to pick out 
dieooloured fronds and make room for the new growth, 
which will shortly appear. I have got a lot of peat and 
leaf-mould in to dry for the Ferns next month, and shall 

X t and divide for stock purposes all which require it, 
ih generally means the whole collection. I find small 
plants of Maiden-hair Ferns are very useful for table deco¬ 
ration and furnishing generally, flowed a number of pots 
with Sweet Peas. 1 generally sow in the open in autumn, 
but, owing to a pressure of other matters, the time went 
by, but the sowing now in pots will, in some measure, 
supply the loss. Sowed a collection of seeds of the Tree or 
Perpetual Carnations in heat. The seeds were sown thinly 
in shallow boxes of rich soil, and when up they will be 
hardened off, and in April planted out in a special bed, 
one foot apart. Many of the plants will flower in the 
winter if lifted and potted and brought on in a warm 
house, and the flowers will come in useful. Sowed seeds 
of single Dahlias to obtain plants for early blooming. 
These are becoming more popular than ever, and are find¬ 
ing their way into every garden. There is no necessity to 
buy expensive named varieties, as seeds from a good strain 
will produce a charming lot of flowers. Sowed Mustard 
and Cress twice a-week. Made up a Mushroom bed in the 
house; shall spawn it when the neat is steady at 86 degs. 
by cutting a small piece from a bed in bearing near by. 
This is cheaper than buying brick spawn. Emptied a 
liquid-manure tank upon a plantation of bush fruits and 
Raspberries. In winter, when the oontents of the tank 
are nob required for plants in growth, it is always utilised 
in this way ; sometimes it is given to free-bearing Apple, 
Pear, and Plum-trees, and it has a very beneficial effeot. 
Took advantage of a sunny day to look over Violets in 
frames, to pick off all dieooloured leaves, and stir the soil 
between the plants, and water any spot that was dry. The 
flowers of Marie Louise are abundant and fine. The frames 
are matted up at night, and during severe froet the mats 
are of double thickness ; bub I manage, even during severe 
weather, most days to give a little air for an hour or two. 
Looked over fruit stores. Some of the late Pears are 
benefited by a little artificial warmth to bring up the 
flavour and soften the flesh. These are taken, a oouple of a 
dozen at a time, and plaoed on a back shelf in the stove. 
Brought a oolleotion of new herbaceous Phloxes into a 
house where there is a temperature of 60 degs. tooause the 
young growth to start away to produce outtings, which 
will root freely in the hotbed with the bedding plants. 
Made up a hotbed for propagating various things early 
next month. Gave a sprinkling of fresh oompost to 
Cucumber beds. 


Stove. 

Bulbs for forcing.— More large-flowered Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Crocuses should now be put into heat, so as to 
have them in bloom to suooeed those that were started 
about the middle of last month. It is better to start a 
limited number of these plants at short intervals than to 
allow a longer time to elapse between the suooessive 
batches, as by this means a sufficient supply oan be kept 
up with a less expenditure in roots than when larger 
numbers are forced at longer intervals. Bulbs that were 
potted at the time reoommended will now be well rooted, 
and will have their top growth proportionately forward; 
consequent on this latter growth it will be more neoessary 
to see that the partially-formed leaves are not exposed to 
more than subdued light until they have attained a portion 
of their natural green oolour. It is neoessary to again 
point to this, as it sometimes happens that, as the season 
gets further advanced, those who have not had muoh to do 
with forcing winter-flowering bulbs think that there is lees 
need for prooeeding oautiously in this matter now than • 
with those that were started earlier. The time, early or 
late, makes no difference. If the blanched tops are exposed 
to full light before they have got part of their normal 
green oolour the leaves will make little growth, and the 
flowers will alike suffer. 

Daffodils. — Some of the large-flowered varieties of 
Daffodils, suoh as bioolor Empress, and also the large 
yellow sorts, may now be put in heat, in all cases taking 
the precaution to oonflne the roots that are now set in 
motion to varieties that naturally bloom early. It is well 
to bear in mind that there is eight or ten weeks' difference 
in the time of flowering in the different varieties of Narcis¬ 
sus when they are allowed to bloom naturally out-of-doors, 
and when an attempt is made to force the late-flowering 
sorts early they stand stubborn for weeks without moving. 
The advantage of forcing the different sorts of Narcissuses 
compared with Hyacinths is that the former will do well 
when planted out-of-doors after they have been bloomed 
in pots, whereas the Hyacinths are of comparatively little 
use when once they have so flowered. 

Rhododendrons.—A few of the plants that were 
potted in autumn may now be put into heat, but in their 
oase it is necessary to use a like discrimination as in that 
of the last-named bulbs by only using the sorts that have a 
natural disposition to flower early, reserving the late 
blooming kinds for ooming in later on. One of the best of 
all shrubs for forcing is Andromeda Japonic , a plant that 
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is yet little known, but whloh is quits as suitable for 
blooming in pots during the latter part of winter as it is 
for outdoor cultivation, its inclination to flower early being 
suoh that the bloom often gets out off by frost. 

Hotel* ('Spiraea) japonic*. — This well-known 

J ilant will bear forcing earlier than most of the hardy sub¬ 
sets that are used for the purpose. A few dumps may 
now be started. In the oase of all the above plants it may 
be well to mention that they will do much better if brought 
on in moderate heat—sav, with from 66 degs. to 60 degs. 
in the night—than if submitted to the temperature of a 
hot stove. It will be easily understood that when less heat 
is used the prooese is slower, but it is worth while to 
sacrifice a little in time, as under the slower conditions the 
flowers will last longer when allowed to remain on the 
plants, and still more so when they are used for cutting. 
To further oontribute to the solidity of the flowers, whioh 
is indispensable to their endurance, the plants should be 
stood as near the glass as they can be got during the time 
they are in heat. If the ordinary stages in the house 
or pit where they are being brought into bloom do not 
elevate them near enough to the roof temporary stages 
should be used. 

Hlmantophylluma (Cliviae).— These plants have 
no particular season of flowering, the time they bloom 
being, in a great measure, dependent on the treatment 
they reoeive. Where, after the summer’s growth was 
completed, the plants were allowed to get into a semi-dry 
state, they may be started so as to have them in bloom 
at whatever time the flowers are likely to be most wanted. 
If several specimens are at hand it is well to start them at 
different times, by whioh means the flowers will be avail¬ 
able over a longer period. Previous to putting them in 
heat it is well to soak the roots in a pall of tepid water for 
several hours. Treated in this manner there is a certainty 
of getting all the soil moistened evenly through the boll; 
whereas, if water is given in the ordinary way the chances 
are that it will find its way down the sides of the ball, 
leaving the middle all but dust-dry, in whioh way it is 
useless to expect anything in the shape of healthy growth. 
The plants will bear ordinary stove heat, but an inter¬ 
mediate temperature is, in some respects, better, as the 
flowers, when not hurried, will last longer Hlmanto- 
phyllums are not muoh troubled with insects, the hard 
texture of the leaves being unfavourable to them. Brown 
scale will live on them, and if the plants are at all effected 
with the parasite it is well to give them a thorough clean¬ 
ing before they are put in heat. 8ponging with a solution 
of Gishurst is as good a remedy as any. If the oleaning is 
well done it will save time later on when the press of other 
matters is suoh as to give less leisure for work of this sort. 

Neriums.— Where a stock of these plants is grown In 
small pots tney should be divided so os to start them at 
two or three different times. After the plants were taken 
indoors in autumn they will have been allowed to get 
somewhat drier at the roots. Give enougn water to moisten 
the soil thoroughly, and put them in an intermediate 
temperature. They will not bear so muoh warmth as some 
things. When subjected to Btove heat all seems to go on 
favourably for a time, until the flower-buds have made 
some progress, after whioh they often fall off without 
opening. They are more liable to this when the atmos- 

G nere is too moist. It is well not to syringe them overhead 
i the way that many forced plants are treated, as this 
will sometimes cause the buds to drop. Large specimens 
of Neriums are better let to come on slowly in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature, or a little more, as I have never 
found large plants force so well as small ones. 

Arallas.—Several of the species of Aralia that require 
stove heat do not strike so readily from outtings as many 
things; but if the young shoots that are produoed by plants 
that have been out book or headed down are taken off with 
a heel when they have attained a length of about 8 inohes 
few will fail. Plants that have thrown off their bottom 
leaves, and got bare in the stems, require to have their 
heads removed, and when In this condition the present is 
the best time to out them down, as, by oarrymg out the 
work now, they have a longer season to make new growth 
in. Before removing the tops allow the soil to get into a 
half dry state, and do not give more water than will make 
it partially moist until young shoots have been produoed. 
The plants may be cut down to within 6 or 8 inohes of 
the collar. Keep them in an ordinary stove temperature, 
and syringe overhead once a-day. The tops can be cut in 
lengths of about 2 inches, and treated as ordinary outtings. 
If kept in abrisk heat some of them may strike root. The 
ordinary way of propagating many of the Aralias is by 
grafting The oommon A. reticulata answers well for a 
sfcook, but amateurs have not often stooks in condition for 
grafting. Most of the species may be increased from root 
outtings. This method oan easily be followed. When a 
plant that is growing on its own roots is headed down in 
the manner already described it may be turned out of the 
pot and have two or three strong roots out away just below 
the collar. These oan be cut in bits about an inoh long, 
and inserted, 2 inches apart, in pots filled with sand in the 
usual way, leaving the tops of the cuttings just above the 
surface. They must be put in an ordinary striking-frame, 
or under propagating-glasses, and kept in a stove tempera¬ 
ture. In this way they will make roots and push top 
growth. After getting fairly established they should be 
put singly in small pots. The soil most suitable for them 
is good brown peat, with enough sand added to keep it 
sweet and porous. Thomas Baihxs. 

Outdoor Garden. 

In pruning flowering or other shrubs at this season the 
object should be to oreate handsome individual specimens, 
not a oonfused mass; therefore, all straggling branches 
which are developing a tendency to run into or across the 
branches of a neighbour should be shortened back. This 
will not refer to masses of Laurels or other shrubs used for 
underwood beneath tall trees. These look best when 
shortened back annually to a level face, showing the trunks 
of the trees springing out of a dark-green base. Where 
the stock of bedding plants is propagated in an ordinary 
hotbed it will soon be time to oollect materials for maki ng 
up the first hotbed for this purpose, and also for sowing 
any seeds that require some time to germinate. Verbena 
venosa should be sown early in the season. Seeds of 
tuberous Begonias sown in February in a warm hotbed, 
and grown on in heat, will make nioe little blooming plants 
by June or July at the outride; but a hotbed at this season 
must not be stinted in tise, as we shall have oold nights 


and piercing winds to oontend with, and it is better t a 
wait till March than commence in February with insuffi¬ 
cient means. Fork over beds intended for Anemones and 
Ranunculus, so that the soil may be well pulverised. 
These should not be planted in poor, shallow soil. It is 
beneficial to stir up the soil of the beds and borders in 
froety weather if there are no plants growing therein, but 
frozen soil should be left on the surface. Carnations, 
Brampton Stooks, and other plants in frames must be 
protected with mats, or dry litter, in froety weather, but 
when not absolutely freezing they must have free ventila¬ 
tion. Aurioulai also will need shelter. These plants must 
not be allowed to suffer for want of water, though, of 
oourse, none will be required during frost, or, rather, it 
will be unsafe to water them. If purchased trees and 
shrubs arrive during frost take off the outer oovering of 
mats and straw, and loosen the bands or ties, place them 
on the north side of a wall, and cover the roots deeply with 
dry soil from beneath the frozen crust till the weather 
breaks. 

Fruit Garden. 

Thoroughly wash the paint and glass of the orchard' 
house. Whitewash the walls with fresh lime, and make all 
dean and sweet for the reintroduotion of the trees. It is 
assumed the trees in pots—at least, all that required mom 
space—were repotted in the autumn, and it will be found 
upon examination that the roots are now fast taking 
possession of the new soil. The same prindple should 
govern the application of top-dressings where the okl soil, 
or as muoh of It as oan be taken out, has been removed, 
and its spaoe filled with rich oompost, the basis of which 
should be turfy loam. Other top-dressings will be required 
during the growing season, but these will be light in 
comparison with the autumn renewal, and will not include 
the removal of the surface soil. The annual pruning and 
dressing should be given to the trees shortly after their 
reintroauction to the house, as the buds now will soon 
begin to move, so that the flower-buds can easily be 
distinguished from the wood-buds, and when this can be 
done it is time to prune. Try to arrange the branches so 
that the orop of fruit is distributed evenly over the tree, 
not a few fruits at the top and the middle and bottom of 
the tree bare. In shortening baok a young shoot always 
cut to a wood-bud, as, unless there is a shoot beyond the 
fruit to carry on the circulation the fruite will not sweU. 
In pruning Plums spurs may be encouraged, but Peaches 
ana Nectarines bear so freely on their young wood that 
spurs are hardly necessary. Where the summer manage¬ 
ment has been well attended to there will not be much 
beyond cutting out old snags, and shortening bsok young 
shoots, or cutting baok an old shoot occasionally for the 
enoouragement of new wood. Trees will not wear out so 
long as they can be indnoed to make annually a sufficiency 
of new wood to keep up the vigour of tbe trees. When 
the pruning is finished wash all the wood with a solution 
of Gishurst compound, or some other insecticide, 3 ox. to 
the gallon. Collect materials for making a hotbed for 
early Melons if no suitable house is available. The bed 
must be large and well lined for early work. Aprioots 
may be pruned in open weather, and the branches regularly 
trained ; avoid Injuring them by the oareleas use of ladder 
or hammer. Introduce Strawberries into the forcing-house 
for suooession fortnightly. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Constant supplies of ohoice produoe should now lie had 
from the forcing ground. New beds must be made up for 
Asparagus as required. After the roots are planted in the 
frame, if the temperature ie right, the frame may be matted 
up till the "grass" is ooming through, especially if the 
weather is oold and dull; but light and, if possible, a little 
air must be admitted aa soon as the "gram” breaks through, 

| to improve oolour and flavour. The depth of soil over the 
roots must be in proportion to the length of white stalk 
required. Personalty, I do not care much for white stalk, 
but the wants and wishes of those who find the sinews of 
war must have attention. The roots of Asparagus when 
exhausted by forcing are of no use, and may be turned out 
as soon as they oeate to be profitable, and the bed utilised 
for some other orop, suoh as Potatoes, Carrots, or Radishes. 
Asparagus, when only required in small quantities, maybe 
foroed in any warm house where there is a temperature of 
60 degs. The roote should be planted on a foundation of 
manure in boxes or baskets close together, and covered 
with light rich soil, and moistened when necessary with 
warm liquid-manure. A genial atmosphere must be main¬ 
tained in the Mushroom-house. In unhe&ted buildings, if 
the temperature falls very low in oold weather, the pro¬ 
duction will cease, unless something oan be done to raise 
the temperature. Heavy coverings, though useful, will 
not always suffice. If fresh materials for a new bed are 
taken into the shed or building the warm manure will 
make a sensible Increase in the temperature, and, as a 
makeshift, I have plaoed linings of hot manure between 
the beds to increase and keep up tbe warmth. Protect 
Celery and Cauliflowers, or Brooooli turning in, before 
frost sets in. These latter, if frozen, are quite useless ; 
but if taken up and seoured in time there ie no difficulty 
in having a supply of Veitch’s Protecting or Snow’s Winter 
Broocoli ail through a long froat. A stock of Parsley 
must be sheltered to be ready for any emergency. This is 
generally a trying time for Cucumbers whioh have been 
bearing all through the autumn, and everything should be 
done to keep up the vigour of the plantB, and only a light 
crop of fruite taken, and these not permitted to hang too 
long. If not already done, prepare the land intended for 
sowing spring Onions by giving a heavy dressing of 
manure. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

It is of the utmost importance that the glass of nil 
structures, inoluding low pits and frames, in town gardens 
be now kept as clean as possible by being frequently 
washed, for In a smoky atmosphere light is at no time too 
abundant, and every ray, especially now that things will 
be moving again, ie of the highest value. Every fog we 
experience in London, and other large towns, leaves a 
thick deposit of soot and other impurities upon the glass, 
however olean it might have been previously, and this 
naturally obstructs ligbt to a large extent. The worst of it 
is that, If allowed to remain undisturbed, the sulphurous 
aoid, or something of that kind, eats into the glass Itself to 
such a degree that, after a time, it is Impossible to get it 
olean by any means. After every fog a thorough cleansing 
should, therefore, be given, damping the glass first with a 
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syringe, then rubbing it down well with a soft brush or 
mop on a long handle, and subsequently giving it another 
good washing with a syringe or garden-engine. The spring 
ie always later in town than in country gardens, so that 
there is plenty of time yet for commencing the usual routine 
of propagating, &o., in readiness for the summer display, 
for growth without light in proportion to solidify the 
, shoots is worse than none, generally speaking. But 
preparations for such work, when the time for it does come, 
cannot be made too soon. I refer to getting a sufficient 
supply of soil of different kinds, boxes, and so forth, in 
readiness. Golden Feather (Pyrethrum Parthenium), 
however, is such slow-growing stuff, particularly while in 
a young state, that it is none too carfy to make a sowing 
now, and thus avoid the necessity for pushing It on in a 
strong heat to get it in time for the bedding out. The soil 
for this subject should be, from the first, not so rich as 
most things require, or it will be found w anting in oolour. 
Towards the end of the month a bit of Lobelia seed had also 
better be sown, so as to give it plenty of time and secure 
stout, sturdy plants. The same may be said of the pretty 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 

THE WHITE JEW’S MALLOW 
(RHODOTYPOS KERRIOIDES). 

In making a selection of a few good hardy 
floweriBg shrubs this Rhodotypos should be 
included, for the large white blossoms are borne 
in great profusion, and, irrespective of this, it is 
a very ornamental shrub, and also quite hardy. 
It bears a great resemblance to the old Japanese 
Kerria, the double form of which is so frequently 
met with in gardens, and so free-flowering when 
favourably situated. The Rhodotypos is of 
quick growth, and by no means particular as to 
soil or situation. It has been grown to a limited 



White Jew’a Mallow (Rhodotypos Kerrioidee). 
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spotted Mimulua, while Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, Pyre- 
thrums (roaeum vars.), and several other perennials, sown 
now and kept growing on freely, will bloom during the 
ensuing autumn. Musk is always acceptable, but the old 
plants keep very badly in towns; the only alternative is to 
raise seedlings, which is easily done in a gentle warmth, 
and if started now or soon they will make nice stuff by April 
or May ; being very minute the seed must be sown very 
carefully on a finely-sifted surfaoe. B. C. R. 


6508.— Spent Hops as manure.— Undoubtedly 
these contain much fertilising force. As they are not 
used in the fermenting department of a brewery they will 
ferment quickly if kept in sufficient bulk. They would be 
liable to be blown over the garden if applied raw. The 
quickest way to pulverise them would be to mix them in 
an ^ tur “ frequently. They would make a valuable 
addition to a hotbed mixed with hoiee-manure.— Brewer. 

M75.—Glazinga greenhouse -The price would 
probably vary In different localities. Where there is little 
or no cutting to do I can get glazing done here (Cambridge) 
for 4s. 2d. per 100 feet. This, of course, does not include 
putty.—E. H. 
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extent in this country for some years, but doeB 
not appear to have become so popular as it 
deserves to be. In Japan it is very frequently 
met with. T. 


The Mezereon (Daphne Mezerenm).—This 
modest yet fragrant and beautiful harbinger of 
spring was one of the two open-air shrubs to be 
found in bloom at Kew on New Year’s Day, its 
companion being the sturdy yellow Jasmine, 
which never fails to develop its golden blossoms, 
even in the severest of winter weather. The 
Mezereon is peculiarly the favourite of the cot¬ 
tage garden, for it is oftener to be found there 
than in large places ; yet how delightful it is to 
meet with it in bloom in a walk round a cheer¬ 
less garden on a January day. Every garden 
should have its Mezereon, not in an out-of-the- 
way place, as it is generally found, but within 


sight of the window and close to the path, where 
its cheery blossom and delicious fragrance can 
be enjoyed. The Mezereon, though it cannot 
be called fastidious, will not thrive well every¬ 
where. It likes a deep moist soil, and par¬ 
ticularly resents being overshadowed by any 
other growth, and if in suitable soil it will grow 
into a bush 5 feet or 6 feet high. There are 
several sorts, differing more or less widely from 
each other. The common kind has deep-pink 
flowers, succeeded by deep-red berries. The 
white (flore-albo) has yellow fruits, and besides 
these there is a dark-coloured variety called 
rubra ; another, with rather larger flowers, 
called grandiflora ; and another, named autum- 
nalis, which, besides being very different in 
growth, flowers during the autumn.—W. 

The Californian Bay berry (Myrica 
californica) is one of the many valuable hardy 
shrubs that have not yet come into general 
cultivation, though it possesses all the qualities 
of a first-rate evergreen. It is dense in growth, 
making when fully grown a compact, rounded 
bush, having foliage reminding one in colour 
and texture of that of the common Bay. The 
leaves are narrow and much longer than those 
of the common Sweet Gale (M. Gale), and, like 
that shrub, the leaves when bruised have an 
aromatic odour. In the dry sandy soil at Kew 
it grows freely and does not feel the drought in 
hot summers. Just now it is moat conspicuous, 
for while its neighbours, M. Gale and M. ceri- 
fera (the Wax Myrtle), are bare of leaf or 
nearly so, it is a luxuriant mass of green. If 
this and other distinct-looking evergreens were 
taken in hand by nurserymen, how much variety 
one could plant in shrubberies, and how much 
more interesting they would be in winter.—G. 

Th© hardiest Laurel. —Several years ago 
I was advised to plant the Colchio Laurel 
wherever any blanks occurred among the great 
number of Laurels grown here, principally for 
game cover. It was said to be much the hardiest 
of the two, and such has certainly proved to be 
the case. In one instance a large island was 
planted principally with this Colchio Laurel, 
and the plants have done remarkably well. Last 
winter many of the common Laurels hereabouts 
were nearly killed by frosts, those near the lake 
in which the island is situated appearing, 
notably after an exceptionally severe March 
frost, as if scorched by fire ; not bo those on the 
island. They were browned somewhat, but 
soon recovered from this, and have continued to 
grow vigorously, while many of the common 
JLaurels had to be cut down to the ground. This 
Colchic Laurel also possesses another good 
quality—viz., it is distasteful to rabbits. I do 
not assert that rabbits will not touch it, but I 
can truthfully say they have not materially 
injured any of the young plants dotted among 
the common Laurels where blanks occur, whereas 
the latter are already very badly barked. The 
Laurel under notice is here of a rather more 
erect growth than the commoner kind, the 
leaves also being narrower. It is supplied at 
about the same price, and should therefore 
receive the preference, especially in cold districts 
or where rabbits are numerous.—W. 


The Strawberry-tree (Benthamia fragi- 
fera).—It is much to be regretted that this ever¬ 
green shrub is not hardy enough to stand the 
winter in the open air, except in Devonshire. I 
saw some fruits last year gathered from a large 
plant growing in a beautiful garden in the south 
of Devon, and each of them measured 3| inches 
in circumference. The fruit is so freely produced 
every year that a sufficient quantity is obtained 
for preserving. The position of the garden is 
in one of those beautiful valleys for which 
Devonshire is so well known. In this garden 
the Benthamia and several other plants that 
require the protection of a greenhouse in winter 
in other parts of the country thrive in the most 
satisfactory manner without giving any trouble. 
Here, in Somerset, the Benthamia grows trained 
as a creeper on a wall facing east, and is not 
often injured in winter, while the fruit ripens in 
favourable summers. The fruit is, however, 
much smaller than that from the Devonshire 
plant, which is 20 feet high, with a proportionate 
spread of branches. I have an idea that this 
plant would do fairly well in some sheltered 
gardens near the sea on the south coast. I may 
mention that I grew it here for several yearB in 
an uuheated house, but it did not produce any 
fruit. It was not until I planted it against an 
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open wall that it fruited, and thia seem* to show 
that it does not like the confinement of a glass 
structure.—J. 


6514.—Culture of Mistletoe. — I have not 
had any experience personally of its cultivation, 
but the following particulars may interest your 
correspondent: Some fifteen years since a friend 
slipped one of the berries between the bank of a 
Lord Suffield Apple-tree and it grew rapidly; 
the last time I saw it it had formed a bushy 
plant, and he talked of cutting it out. My friend 
being dead, I have lost trace of its progress, and 
do not know whether it is now in existence. I 
may say it was grown about six miles out of 
Manchester, and was injurious to the tree it 
grew on.—R. G. 


6579.— Box cuttings. — The dwarf Box 
used to form edgings in gardens is distinct from 
the tree Box of the shrubbery. Cuttings of both 
will strike if planted now firmly in the ground, 
though it would have been better if the work 
had been done a couple or three months ago. Of 
course no one would plant cuttings to make an 
edging if they could obtain pieces from the 
division of old edgings with ever so little root 
attaohed. In a general way it is cheaper to buy 
a few yards of Box from some nursery than to 
try to make an edging with cuttings ; or else 

P lant some substitute, such as Ivy, London 
ride, or Daisies. If cuttings are planted to 
form an edging, the soil must be pressed firmly 
about them, and they must be made thoroughly 
firm again after frost. Water will be required 
in the spring without stint till the cuttings 
begin to make growth.—E. H. 

-Tree Box is a much taller growing shrub 

than the ordinary Box used for edging. The 
two varieties have got mixed in our garden, and 
the edgings never look well. It will be neces¬ 
sary to relay the edgings; and then use one 
variety of it in one place and the other in 
another part of the garden. It does not 
answer to take cuttings. The best plan is to 
take up the Box and relay it; one yard of a good, 
well-trimmed edging will make three yaras.— 
J. D. E. 3 

The Upright Cypress.— The Cypress at Broad- 
lands, figured In Gardskwo, January 12th, page 601, Is the 
well-hnosrn Italian Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens),— 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Specimen plants “have had their day,” is a 
verdict that can be pronounced without much 
fear of contradiction. The gaunt Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, trained as if to represent mops, that some 
acquire a taste for, become fewer and fewer each 
year, thus benefiting the shows, and testifying 
to the good sense of the gardener. To mould a 

S lant into the form of a standard with flowers 
isposed in painful regularity on the top may 
be a work of time and patience, and in itself 
somewhat of an art, but it is unnatural and 
unlovely, therefore deserving condemnation. 
This season there has been brought under notice 
a method of growing the Chrysanthemum that 
should have careful consideration as a means of 
obtaining handsome, shapely plants at little 
expense and trouble. I refer to the cutting-down 
system that is likely to be largely carried out, 
especially by those whose ambitions are not so 
high as those of the ardent exhibitor. Messrs. 
-J. Laing and Co., of Forest-hill, have done 
much towards popularising dwarf plants, and 
their group at the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s exhibition had a freshness that was 
•quite a relief from the tall arrangements of 
other exhibitors. One of the reasons of the 
brightness of groups of dwarf specimens is 
that the foliage is invariably rich in colour, 
healthy, vigorous, and produced quite close 
down to the pots, so that naked stems are 
absent, and discoloured leaves few and far 
between. It can be seen that for small houses, 
such as are found in many gardens, dwarf plants 
are of the greatest value, as they can be arranged 
without much Bkill by reason of their compact¬ 
ness, regular stature, and neatness. Tall plants, 
especially if they are 8 feet high, as not un- 
frequently occurs, are troublesome and ugly, 
while there is the risk of the stems snapping 
from rough.winds or the heavy storms of rain 
that sometimes visit us in the early autumn. 
But the exhibitor must be allowed to have his tall 
plants, as it is only upon these that the flowers 
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of the fine quality to be seen at the shows are 
obtained through the growth not receiving any 
check, as is the case where the plants are cut 
down as advised. Where the cultivator is an 
ardent exhibitor and makes a speciality of 
groups, a very good plan would be to cut down 
a portion of the plants, as these would form a 
first-rate front to the arrangement, placing the 
taller specimens at the back. 

At the first commencement the cultivation is 
the same as required by those plants that are 
to be grown without stopping. The cuttings 
should be struck now, and they may be 
inserted in either small pots singly or three 
together in 3-inch size. It is important 
to select the strongest shoots, and, as will be 
seen from the list of varieties given below, some 
are better adapted for growing as dwarf plants 
than others. A light soil will suffice, and trans¬ 
fer the cuttings to a frame where they can have 
a little warmth to induce a quick formation of 
roots, while the watering must be carefully 
attended to, as if the soil is kept too moist they 
will damp off wholesale. When the potting off 
singly into 3-inch pots is in progress, reject 
those plants that show weakness, and after the 
cuttings have been shifted into 3-inch pots place 
them m a frame, where they should nave free 
ventilation and the strictest attention to pro¬ 
mote a sturdy, vigorous growth. From this 

S eriod the culture is of the ordinary kind, 
etails of which are given in these pages at the 
proper time ; but in the third week of May or 
the first part of June those plants that are to be 
grown on the dwarf system must be out down 
to within about 6 inches of the pots. The 
amateur who has not tried this plan need have 
no fear as to its results if proper attention is 
given afterwards, because new shoots will soon 
appear that will show great vigour and surprising 
depth of greenness. Place the cut-down Chrys¬ 
anthemums by themselves, so that they may 
receive the right treatment. Give very little 
water until growth is commencing, and to 
induce this syringe the stems occasionally, the 
same as is done in the case of Vines. It is the 
practice with Messrs. Laing to select three of 
the most promising shoots, each of which will 
produce a flower of average quality and size. 
When these shoots have made a growth of 
6 inches the plants are transferred to 10-inch 
pots. Next year a smaller pot will be used, as 
the 10-inch size is considered too large for oom- 

S aratively small plants, such as the dwarf 
hrysanthemums. There are, of course, some 
varieties better fitted for this method than 
others, and I append a list of those kinds that 
may be recommended. 

Japanese .—Agrfcmente de la Nature, Belle 
Paule, Blano Precooe, Bouquet Fait, Charlotte 
de Montcabrier, Coquette de Castile, Cossack, 
Dr. Macary, Edouard Audiguier, Elaine, 
Fernand Feral, Flamme de Punch, Gloriosum, 
Hiver Fleuri, James Salter, J. D61aux, Lady 
Selborne, l*Ebouriff£e, Mme. B. Rendatler, 
Mme. de Sevin, Maiden’s Blush, Mandarin, 
Margot, Mdlle. Lacroix, Mons. H. Elliott, W. 
Holmes, Mons. Jaootot, Mons. Moussillac, Mons. 
Tarin, Source d’Or, Val d’Andorre, and William 
Stevens. 

Incurved. — Angelina, Barbara, Beverley, 
Golden Beverley, Bronze Jardin des Plantes, 
Bronze Queen of England, Emily Dale, Empress 
of India, Eve, Golden Empress of India, Golden 
Queen of England, Hero of Stoke Newington, 
Isabella Bott, Jardin des Plantes, Lady Har- 
dinge, Lady Slade, Lady Talfourd, Lord 
Alcester, Mabel Ward, Mr. Bunn, Mrs. G. 
Bundle, Mrs. Heal, Mis. Norman Davis, Mrs. 
W. Shipman, Princess of Teok, Princess of 
Wales, Queen of England, Venus, and White 
Venus. 

Reflexed.— Cullingfordi, Dr. Sharpe, Phidias, 
Large Anemone . — Acquisition, Fleur de 
Marie, Gluck, Laing’s Anemone, La Marguerite, 
Mme. Cabrol, Margouline, Minnie Chate, 
Prince of Anemones, and Soeur Doroth4e 
Souille. E. 


6563.—Culture of Chrysanthemums* 

—By no means should the soil for the last shift 
especially be sifted even through the coarsest of 
sieves. 1 regard it, indeed, as bad practice to sift 
potting soils for any purpose, except for seed¬ 
sowing in very small pots. Any large stones or 

E ieoes of turf may be picked out while the work 
i in progress, but for large pots the Utter 


should be placed over the drainage, and the 
finer soil above. The best stuff for Chrysan¬ 
themums may be obtained by cutting the long 
Grass part of a good old pasture, taking it out 
4 inches or 5 inches deep, and stacking it in 
Uyers, with about a third of its bulk of good 
short stable-manure between each. In from six 
to twelve months time it will be in splendid 
condition, and should be cut down and chopped 
up roughly with a sharp spade, mixed with a 
little more sweet decayed-manure, a sprinkling 
of soot, some crushed bones, and a 5-inch potfm 
of Clay’s fertiliser to each barrowful, and the 
whole well mixed. In potting use the rougher 
portions below and the finer above, ramming it 
well round the ball of the plant with a blunt pot¬ 
ting- stick. Such material cannot possibly become 
water-logged, and will grow the plants to per¬ 
fection.—B. C. R. 


SWEET-SCENTED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
I have many times written in favour of sweet- 
scented Chrysanthemums, believing they would 
form a very interesting class both at home and 
at the exhibitions. Now that some of the single 
varieties possess a delicate pleasing perfume 
(which to my mind is more refreshing than 
even that emitted from Progne), we shall soon 
have more of them. The Hull Society set a 
capital example towards the encouragement of 
sweet-scented Chrysanthemums by offering 
prizes at their exhibition in 1887 for this class. 
Nothing that I am acquainted with brings any 
section into prominence so quickly as the offer¬ 
ing of prizes. Prizes offered in this way benefit 
two classes of people—viz., the raiser of new 
varieties and the grower. 

A few notes on the culture of this class of 
Chrysanthemums may not be out of place here. 
The only varieties that I know possessing a 
fragrance are Progne, a small-flowered, rather 
tall - growing variety of the reflexed type, 
amaranth in colour, violet-scented; Dr. Sharpe, 
also reflexed, magenta colour. If this variety be 
grown with the object of producing large flowers 
on what is termed the crown-bud principle, they 
have little or no scent; even if there be any, it 
lasts a very short time ; but when grown with a 
view to provide a quantity of blossoms—as It 
does readily—the fragrance is much more pro¬ 
nounced. The single variety, Mrs. Langtry, pale- 
ink, is dwarf in habit, branching freely and 
owering abundantly the whole length of the 
stems. One or two plants will perfume a whole 
house. Diok Turpin, with brightly-coloured ray 
florets and deep yellow-centred flowers, is very 
highly perfumed. Cuttings may be inserted in 
the ordinary way, or two in a 3-inch pot. Any 
time during the present month, when the plants 
are 4 inches high, pinch out the point of each 
to induce side branches ; select about three of 
the strongest of these, removing any others. 
When those retained have grown from 4 inches 
to 6 inches long, once more pinch the points. 
From these select six of the strongest shoots. 
These may be allowed to grow unchecked, and 
will in time produce a plentiful supply of 
flowers. The varieties Progne and Dr. Sharpe 
should have Borne of the weakest-growing 
branches removed from the lower part of the 
main stems, and the flower-buds should be 
thinned somewhat to induce a fuller develop¬ 
ment of the flowers remaining ; but in the cam 
of the single variety and Dick Turpin, when 
six of the strongest stems are selected upon 
each to remain, all branches growing from 
them should remain, and all bloom-buds al¬ 
lowed to develop. It is the freedom of flower* 
ing and graceful habit of the flower-stems when 
fully developed that lend such a charm to 
Bingle and Anemone-Pompon Chrysanthemums. 
In some cases two plants may be grown in one 
pot where space is a consideration. The pots at 
each potting should be a trifle larger. Plants 
moderately grown will produce better scented 
blooms, while the colour of Progne and Dr. 
Sharpe will be richer if later produced flower- 
buds are retained for flowering. M. 


6556.—Hyacinths for a grave.— The Hyacinths 
ought never to have been planted in pots at alL By 
far the beet plan would have been to plant them whan 
they were intended to flower. The best plan now would 
be to plant them at onoe; if they have not grown too 
muoh. They ought to be entirely oovered with the 
mould; if this cannot be done, they ought to be pro¬ 
tected in a mm way; a small flower pot inverted over 
the crown of each would answer.—J. D. K. 

Or 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MOUNTAIN CENTAURY (CENTAUREA 
MONTANA). 

Centaurea MONTANA is the best known of the 
perennial Cornflowers, as the common C. Cyanus 
is of the annual members of the group. In this 
extensive and very varied genus there are many 
kinds that may be grown with advantage in our 



Mountain Centaury (Centaurea montana). Engraved 
from a photograph. 


gardens, and one of the number is certainly 
Centaurea montana, the subject of the accom¬ 
panying illustration, which faithfully shows 
the characteristics of both the flower and 
growth of this perennial plant. It grows from 
1 foot to as much as 2A feet high, and has cottony 
leaves of rather coarse appearance. Though 
thoroughly worth growing it should be planted 
in the choicest position, as it is far different 
from the elegant C. Cyanus, the plants 
being less coarse. Put them in some position or 
on the margin of a shrubbery, or in some such 
place, as they will grow in ordinary soil and 
may be raised from seed. When once a plant 
has been obtained division of the roots may be 
resorted to if an increased number of specimens is 
required. The large handsome flowers are sent 
in large quantities to the London markets, 
where they And a quick sale, as they may be 
readily made up into bouquets or posies. The 
blue form is the most common, but we have also 
the white (alba), and the red (rubra). C. m. 
sulphurea is an old variety, but rare. The plant 
resembles the type in growth and foliage, but 
instead of blue the flowers have a yellow shade. 
In a small garden it would be well to have 
plants of the blue and the white varieties ; but 
they are too coarse to have many of, except the 
garden is of large extent, and affords facilities for 
the growth of plants in a natural way. C. 


A good annual climber.—Anyone in 
want of a really good annual climber should not 
fail to include the Japanese Hop (Humulus 
japonicus) in their order list. We have now a 
good number of plants suitable for draping 
unsightly walls, &c., but few equal this for 
grace and beauty, as well as rapid growth. The 
habit resembles that of the common Hop, the 
leaves, however, being more numerous, with 
more divisions and incisions, and of a much 
lighter or yellowish green. The plants may be 
raised successfully in the open air along with 
the other annuals. For covering trellises, 
verandahs, outhouses, unsightly walls, or as a 
feature in the pleasure garden or park, this Hop 
is unequalled amongst the annual climbers at 
present known. The lively green of the leaves 
is retained until late in the autumn, and the 
contrast with the varied autumn tints is very 
marked.—K. 

G559. — Manure for a clay soil. — 
Ordinary stable-manure would certainly be best, 
as the decaying straw wou:Id~iielp to lighteh the 
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soil. In default of this any of the concentrated 
manures will do, using them according to direc¬ 
tions given with them. I should also plentifully 
use soot, which is a good stimulant, and has a 
very lightening influence on the soil. If expense 
were no object a great difference might be made 
with road-grit and leaf-soil. The next best 
thing is to have the contents of the ash-bin run 
through a rather fine sieve, and then work the 
dust into the ground.—J. C. B. 


THE ROYAL FERN (OSMUNDA 
REGALIS). 

This beautiful Fern is not by any means so scarce 
in the south of Ireland as may be supposed from 
reading the article on it in Gardening, Jan. 5, 
page 595. It grows in abundance atGlengariff and 
Killarney, and is to be found in every part of 
Munster. I have seen some specimens at Glen- 
gariff about 6 feet high, growing in very moist 
places; while here, in the neighbourhood of 
Tralee, I have seen it growing in bog lands in 
patches sometimes covering a space 50 feet to 
100 feet square. In this position it does not 
exceed 18 inches in height, including a woody 
stem of about 5 inches in length. I have trans¬ 
planted it into all sorts of positions, and it is easy 
to establish, but requires a moist, peaty soil.— 
J. J. H. 

- I observed in Gardening, Jan. 5th, page 

595, an article on this Fern, stating that it has 
only been met with in a wild state in this 
country in Kelly’s Glen, County of Dublin, in 
Castlebar, in Mayo, and in Muckross Abbey. 
May I state that in this neighbourhood, in the 
south west of the County of Cork, this Fern is 
found wild, growing in great luxuriance? I 
have seen hundreds of specimens along the 
streams and in the bogs, in some cases the 
plants being over 3 feet in height.—G. C. 
Bruton. 

- In the article on this Fern in Garden¬ 
ing of January 5th, page 595, it is stated that 
it has only been found wild in Ireland in three 
places—Dublin, Mayo, and Kerry. I know it 
to have been found in two widely separated 
parts of the County of Westmeath; and I have 
myself, not a month since, gathered fifty or sixty 
plants of it in as many minutes in mid-Tipperary, 
in a bog between Thurles and Borrisoleigh. It 
was found almost exclusively on the sides of old 
pits from which turf had been cut many years 
ago, near the water line—the roots, in fact, 
touching the water. I have no doubt, if careful 
search were made, it would be found in similar 
positions through all the midland counties 
traversed by the Bog of Allen. The plants, 
strange to say, were in no case luxuriant, the 
largest fronds not being more than 2 feet in 
length.— P. C. 


6578.—Plants for a sloping north bank.— The 
common Evening Primrose (CEnotnera biennis) would be a 
good companion for the Foxgloves, and they would seed 
and become naturalised, Anchusa italic! is another useful 
plant for such work. The Feathery Columbine might form 
another distinct feature. The front could be filled with 
Primroses and Pansies. 1 have had the Spiraeas or Meadow 
Sweets thrive well in a similar situation — E. H. 

- If you want plants of a permanent 

character you cannot do better than to clothe the 
bank with such subjects as St. John’s Wort, 
green Ivy, Cotooeaster microphylla, and hardy 
British Ferns. If you put these in groups you 
might soon have an attractive bank. If you 
prefer flowering plants you may select Sweet 
Williams, the common garden Pink, Rudbeckia 
Newmanni, Single Wallflowers, Polyanthus, and 
Iberia corifolia. If sown in April, such annuals 
as Mignonette, Hawkweed, Sweet Sultan, and 
Cornflower would do well. They would all come 
into bloom during the season.—-J. C. C. 

6576. — Plants for a mole-infested border.— 
Pelargoniums of various kinds will sucoeed very well in 
summer. Patches of the Goat's Rue (Galega otficinalis), 
white and red Jtpeneue Anemones, Michaelmas Daisies, 
or Starworts, and the double and single perennial Sun¬ 
flowers might be permanent features.— E. H. 

- I am afraid that you will not meet with 

much success until you make an effort to get rid 
of the moles, as, whatever you plant, they will 
probably push them out of the ground or other¬ 
wise disturb them. You should endeavour to 
find out their principal runs, and pour into them 
at different points and on different occasions, 
when you see them working fresh, a wineglass¬ 
ful of petroleum, but the liquid must not touch 
the roots of any plant. Moles dislike the smell 
of this mineral oil, and will not come near it. The 


best plants for a light, dry soil are the garden 
Pinks, (Enothera macrocarpa and Sweet Wil¬ 
liams. You may also sow freely the tall and 
dwarf-growing forms of Nasturtiums ; Petunias 
will also do well in such a soil.—J. C. C. 

6577.—Plants for a shady position.— 
Hollies succeed well in the shade, and a mixed 
group of gold and silver varieties would always 
be interesting. Hardy plants would also be at 
home in such a position. A group of the St. John’s 
Wort (Hypericum calyciuum) would thrive well; 
but few other things would grow. Aucuba 
japonica and the Holly-leaved Barberry (Berberis 
aquifolium) are among the most useful things 
for planting under trees where neat-habited 
evergreens are required.—E. H. 

- If you prefer flowering plants to shrubs 

you should plant one bed with the Japan 
Anemone (Anemone Honorine Jobert), the 
white variety in the middle and the rose-coloured 
sort round the edge. These plants make a 
wonderfully attractive bed, even if they get no 
sun at all, if the soil is pretty good. Spirrea 
Aruncus is a grand plant for a shady position. 
You might have this in the centre of the other 
bed. You will find that its large feathery 
panicles of white flowers are very attractive. As 
a companion to this you may have Spirsea 
japonica. Both of these are excellent shade 
plants.—J. C. C. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

White American Strap leaved Stone 
Turnip. 

Early Turnips are always appreciated, and 
with a gentle bottom-heat, from a oouple of feet 
or so in depth of stable-manure and tree-leaves, 
and a few old lights fixed temporarily over the 
bed, Turnips may be brought forward as easily, 
and in much the same way, as Carrots, Potatoes, 
Radishes, or any other vegetables that are com¬ 
monly forced. Let a trench be opened at the 
foot of a south wall (or, failing that, a tem¬ 
porary screen of boards or reeds could be fixed); 
in the bottom put 18 inches or 2 feet in depth 
of warm manure, lightly trampled down, and on 
that 8 inches or 10 inches of light, rich soil, 
made moderately firm, and we have a bed that 
will, in due course, if rightly managed, produco 
not only early Turnips, but almost all other 
kinds of early vegetables. The Turnips may be 
sown in drills 8 inches apart (making the first 
sowing about the middle of March, and after¬ 
wards in succession) as the roots are for uso 
when young, and they therefore need not be 
severely thinned, as by drawing the largest first 
the later plants will have room to grow. If 
when the seeds are sown a little superphosphate 
mixed with wood-ashes be sown in the drills, 
the young plants will grow with greater rapidity 
and come in quicker. About 2 lb. of super¬ 
phosphate to the rod of land will be sufficient, 
and if mixed with ashes, or any other substance, 



White Strap-leaved American Stone Turnip. 


the mixing must be done thoroughly, so as to 
have it equally distributed. The quickest 
growing Turnip is the excellent standard variety 
here figured—the white Strap-leaved American 
Stone. Weak soot-water, in which a handful of 
salt to six gallons of water has been dissolved, 
will be very beneficial as the season advances if 
dry weather sets in. Turnips, like Radishes, 
unless quickly and freely grown, are not of much 
uie; hence the importance of keeping the Boil 
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regularly moist, especially when the roots are j 
forming. If I had the making of a new garden 
I would reserve a snug corner in it, with a 
full south exposure, for the purpose of forming 
beds for early vegetables. It should be 
warmly fenced in, and laid out in beds 
8 feet or 10 feet wide with a good slope to the 
south. Each bed should have a temporary 
backing of straw or reeds neatly woven between 
the laths. I should not, of course, object to 
anything of a more permanent character. For 
instance, I have seen very good fences made by 
splitting Larch poles though the centre, keeping 
toe flat surfaces to one face. Where Larch is 
plentiful and cheap, a boarded fence would not 
be a very expensive one, and fenoes of this 
kind might be used for training cordon fruit- 
trees on. A temporary coping fixed to the top, 
and one or two thicknesses of ordinary fishing 
netting stretched from the coping to the front 
of tiie border at an angle of 45aegs. or so, would 
forward the early crops of vegetables immensely, 
and at the same time protect the blossoms on 
the fruit-trees. None but those who have had 
experience in such matters can form an idea of 
the amount of shelter that can be had from even 
a thin covering of netting, and the larger the 
space it encloses the less is the danger of injury 
to the crops so oovered. The beds in a sheltered 
spot of this kind should never be idle. B. 

Late-grown Tomatoes.—I find these 
most useful for prolonging the season during 
which fresh home-grown fruit can be had with¬ 
out any great amount of artificial heat. To get 
young plants to ripen fruit at midwinter requires 
more elaborate means in the way of heated 
structures than many people possess, while by 
growing a crop in any cool house, so as to get 
the fruit well advanced by September, they can 
be readily ripened off by applying a little fire- 
heat, or, if this is not possible, by cutting the 
stalks off with the fruit attached and hanging 
them up in a dry, warm house, where they will 
ripen thoroughly, and keep up the supply until 
after Christmas. I utilise the back wall of a late 
vinery, which, being wired for climbers, offers a 
ready means of suspending them. When the 
autumn proves cold and wet, or frost sets in 
early, as is often the case, I cut off the whole of 
the outdoor crop and treat it in this manner, and 
frequently cut more ripe fruit than I have done 
dunng the entire season out-of-doors. If fully 
grown when cut, no matter how green, the 
Tomatoes ripen thoroughly with hardly any 
oss, and the demand is so great and continuous 
that as long as they are to be had at a reasonable 
prioe they can be readily sold. In private 
gardens they are never more useful for cooking, 
and as our summers are rarely long enough to 
sufficiently ripen more than half the outdoor 
crop it is of the utmost importance to utilise the 
remnant of the crop as muoh as possible.—H. 

6409.— A large Cabbage.— There may be 
nothing phenomenal in the weight of this fine 
Cabbage, except in its proportion to the recorded 
dimensions; for it might be expected that a 
Cabbage of 15 feet in circumference—that is, 
about 5 feet in diameter—denuded of side leaves, 
and therefore pretty solid, would weigh even 
more than 39 lb.; but a favourite author has 
made us familiar with things " prodigious ” in 
the land of cakes. In Georgia I have admired, 
and bought especially for seed, some pretty 
41 tall ” “ Rattlesnake ” Water-melons of 3 feet, 
or even more in length, and weighing from 
50 lb. and upwards; but 15 feet of Cabbage 
must be exceptional.—W. W. T. 

6596.—Mushrooms.—The fact that the 
buttons appear in quantity shows that the beds 
were constructed right; but the weather has 
lately been cold, and doubtless this is the cause 
of. the young Mushrooms damping off. If any¬ 
thing could be done to raise the temperature of 
the building, either by using a lamp or by plaoing 
a lining of warm manure round the bed, without 
actually touching the part where the Mush¬ 
rooms are coming through, that would help it.— 
E. Hobday. 
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thick all over it. The' improvement would be felt at’once! 
and would be permanent.— E. H. 

— Stiff clay soil is better for vegetable 
oulture than light, gravelly soil; but it would 
be improved by digging into it stable-manura; 
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that where peat litter is used answers admirably. 
Road scrapings are excellent, and burnt clay or 
burnt rubbish may be dug in, and would act 
mechanically in keeping the clay particles open. 
Leaf-mould is very good for the same purpose, 
and acts as manure. It is a golden rule never 
to tread upon the ground or dig it, except 
when it is in a fairly dry condition.—J. D. E. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

SHRUBS FOR WINDOW BOXES. 
During the winter months there is nothing gives 
such a good effect in window boxes as the many 
kinds of dwarf shrubs that are now grown 
specially for this kind of work, for they Btand 
the rough buffeting of gales of wind better than 
any kind of flowers, and look all the brighter 
for the frequent drenchings of rain that they get. 
Amongst the best of all for forming stocky plants 
with good fibrous roots must be mentioned the 
Euonymus japonicus and its many variegated 
varieties that are a host in themselves, for they 
form such pretty little dwarf plants, and make 
such abundant root growth, that with the least 
care in transplanting they cannot fail to do well. 
In this locality the common green, the silver 
striped, and the golden variegated variety called 
Ovalifolium are used alternately and make 
pretty boxes without any addition, except a few 
of the trailing Euonymus radicans, as a front 
row ; then there is the Arbor-Vitae, a bronzy- 
coloured Conifer; Cupressus Lawsoniana, in 
several varieties; Cryptomeria elegans, very 
beautiful and as graceful as any Fern; Thuja 
aurea, a golden Conifer; Aucuba japonica, with 
large variegated shining foliage ; Berberis 
aquifolia, deep-bronze; Box, green and varie¬ 
gated, pretty neat plants; Laurestinus, with 
pretty rosy-white heads of flower, one of the 
best if kept in pots; and for garnishing the edges 
the Vincas or Periwinkles are excellent, as 
they are quite hardy and very graceful, and in 
mild seasons the young shoots are covered with 
pretty blue flowers, and some varieties have 
white flowers. A really pretty winter effect 
may be produced with plants that are able to 
defy our fickle climate. J. G. H. 

6693. —Begonia Weltonienflis in a 
window.— This Begonia is an excellent 
window plant. Keep the plants on the side of 
dryness till the new growth begins to break 
away; then provide some clean pots a size larger, 
and let them be well drained with pieces of 
broken pots or broken bricks. Put a little of 
the roughest of the compost on the drainage to 
keep it dear. Then turn the plants out, remove 
as much of the oldsoil from the roots as can be done 
without injury ; then transfer them to the clean 
pots, and pot firmly, leaving space enough on the 
surface to hold water. A little leaf-mouldand sand 
added to the rich loam will be an advantage for 
this kind of plant. Do not over water tin the 
roots begin to work in the new soil. Shorten 
back the straggling shoots a fortnight or so after 
potting to make the plants compact in habit. 
Do not let the frost injure them, as they are not 
hardy, and Bpeaking of an open window during 
such weather as we have had lately raises un¬ 
pleasant thoughts.—E. H. 

Repotting a Palm.— A recent corre¬ 
spondent in Gardening asked how to deal with 
a Palm which forces itself out of the pot. If he 
will follow, as I did, the advice once given in 
this paper he will not regret it. It was : Take a 
strip pf zinc, insert it in the soil at the surface 
of the pot, and fill up inside the zinc rim with 
suitable compost as high as the roots project. 
I forget the exact words. In my case a Palm 
so treated has taken quite a new lease of life. 
— C. A. Jones, J, Lennard‘roacL t Beckenham . 

6694. —Climbers for a west and east window. 
—Ths Japanese Honeysuckle would succeed very wdL 
and have a pretty effect; so would, also, Clematis Jack- 
man! and its hybrids.— E. H. 


Vitality of the Pelargonium. —I have 
lately^ had an opportunity of observing the 
tenacity with which this popular ornament of 
the garden and conservatory clings to life. I 
had been in the habit of throwing away plants 
which, having passed through a sickly stage, 
have turned black round the stem at the surface 
of the ground. Having one in this state of a 
good sort, the name of which I had unfortu¬ 
nately lost, I resolved to make cuttings of the 


three surviving shoots, one only of which seemed 
to be in a healthy condition. The result has 
been that I have now three fine plants of this 
same variety. I have since operated in the 
same way, and with equal success, on another 
that had turned black from the root upwards 
half the height of the plant. As I was myself 
unaware that it would be possible to raise cut¬ 
tings from plants so affected, I send this to be 
inserted for the benefit of those who may happen 
to be as ignorant as I was myself before the 
experiment was tried.—S. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING SIEBOLD’S PRIMROSE 
(PRIMULA SIEBOLDI). 

There are now a great number of pretty and 
distinct varieties of this Primula, and as they 
can all be propagated by means of root-cuttings, 
I employ this method for the increase of the 
newer kinds. Where there are large masses or 
clumps of any variety they can be readily 
increased by division, but with smaller plants 
this cannot, of course, be carried out to any 
extent; therefore cuttings of the roots are 
necessary for their rapid propagation. This is 
the very best time of the year for taking the 
cuttings, and the method I follow is to turn the 
plants out of their pots and shake off all the soil, 
which is not a difficult matter, as this Primrose 
does not form a dense mass of roots. Then it 
will be found that the flowering-crown is situated 
on the end of a rhizome, from whence the 
roots descend into the soil. A few of the 
roots from the end of the rhizome farthest 
removed from the crown can always be 
spared without injuring the future dis¬ 
play of bloom, and, of course, as far as 
possible, the thickest ones should be chosen. 
They should be cut up into lengths of about sn 
inch, care being taken when laying them down 
that they are not mixed, as it will otherwise be 
difficult in some cases to distinguish between 
the upper and the lower parts of the roots. 
Meanwhile the pots or pans are prepared for 
their reception Dy thoroughly draining them 
with broken crocks and filling with a light sandy 
soil such as is used for various soft-wooded cut¬ 
tings. Some of the rougher particles oi soil that 
will not pass through the sieve may be placed 
immediately over the crooks before the finer soil 
is put on. The pots or pans should be filled 
almost to the rims with the prepared compost, 
which must not be pressed down firmly, as if 
just shaken into its place the cuttings can be 
inserted by simply pressing them into the soil. 
The cuttings must be put in perpendicu¬ 
larly, and at such a depth that the upper 
part is just level with the surface of the 
soil, and as that is some distance below the 
rim, a little dry silver sand may be spread over 
the top to form a layer not more than a quarter 
of an inch thick. The work is then complete, 
except a good watering through a fine-rosed pot. 
This will cause the sand to settle down in one 
unbroken mass, when the pots may be placed in 
a frame, or in some such a position till the 
young plants make their appearance. This will 
not be long, for in the spring little clusters of 
leaves will push through the sand, and when the 
earliest are fairly developed the plants may be 
either potted off or planted in a bed prepared 
for their reception. If the bed is sheltered by 
an ordinary garden frame, so much the better, 
as the young plants make more rapid progress 
when protected in this way during their earlier 
stages. Of course, after the cuttings are put in 
and before they commence to grow, the frame 
must be kept close, and the soil must also be 
watered when necessary. T. 

The Mexican Groundsel.— This plant 
formerly called Senecio Ghiesbreghti, but now 
simply S. macrophyllus, on account of its large 
leaves, is to be seen at this season in many old- 
fashioned gardens, and is generally to be found 
in out-of-date conservatories or orangeries. Its 
leaves, as. also the flower clusters, which consist 
of a multitude of yellow flower-heads, are very 
large. The leaves on old plants are usually on 
the upper part of bare stems, often 6 feet high, 
and crowning all is the great broad, flat flower 
cluster. For any large greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory it is a most useful plant in mid-winter. A 
fine specimen may be seen in the temperate 
plant house at Kew.—G. 

Dr ir = fr r 
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GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 

In the atmosphere of a warm greenhouse, or 
perhaps more correctly speaking, an inter¬ 
mediate house, where the temperature ranges at 
from 55 degs. to 65 degs., these delightful Rhodo¬ 
dendrons will flower freely now, and that, too, 
not only in the case of large plants, but also in 
the case of plants a few inches high. This is an 
important fact in their favour, and combined 
with their easy culture, should induce amateurs 
to take them under their care much more 
than is the case at present. The soil in 
which I find these Rhododendrons do well is 
good fibrous peat, with a liberal admixture of 
silver sand, and some pieces of charcoal, their 
size varying with that of the plants. For those 
in 10-inch pots pieces as large as one’s thumb 
may be used with advantage ; while for those 
in 6-inoh pots they should not be larger than 
Deans. Tne partiality of the roots for the char¬ 
coal may be seen by the way in which they 
envelop it. The best time to pot is as soon as 
the plants are out of flower, and as most of them 
are in that stage during spring or early summer, 
no better season could be selected for the 
general potting. Be sure the pots are 
thoroughly clean and well-drained, then pot 
firmly, and be sure not to bury the stems deeper 
than before. For small plants 
an annual repotting is neces¬ 
sary, but when larger they 
may remain for some time 
undisturbed. At all times 
overpotting must be strictly 
guarded against. The only 
insect pests that trouble these 
Rhododendrons are thrips, and 
they are easily kept down by 
the use of the syringe, which 
will also benefit the plants in 
hot summer weather. 

Good varieties. —Amongst 
those kinds which are the most 
useful, because continuous 
bloomers, are the tube- 
flowered kinds (of which a 
typical form is here en¬ 
graved) that have sprung from 
the white R. jasminiflorum 
and the orange R. javanicum, 
and there is now a great 
variety in colour amongst 
them, some of the most dis¬ 
tinct and useful being as fol¬ 
lows : Princess Royal, one of 
the first hybrids raised in this 
class, but still amongst the 
best of the pink • flowered 
kinds ; Duchess of Teck, 
bright buff - yellow, shaded 
with rose ; Taylori, bright- 
pink, with the outside of the 
tube white ; Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh, bright orange-crimson, 
very showy; Princess Alex¬ 
andra, blush-white; Duchess of 
Connaught, in a general way 
like Duchess of Edinburgh, but, though equally 
bright, of quite a different shade of crimson; 
Pink Beauty, deeper in colour than Princess 
Royal, and larger in the blossoms. To these 
hybrids must be added the typical R. jasmini- 
florum, which produces some white flowers at 
all seasons, and is still one of the best of all 
tender Rhododendrons. A. 


visible they may be assisted with a little rise of 
temperature, but if hurried in strong heat the 
leaves get drawn, and they are not so handsome 
as when allowed to come on more naturally. 
When in bloom they make striking effects in 
groups in the conservatory, or for filling vases 
for indoor decoration. For cutting from, the 
bulbs can be planted in boxes, and after the 
crop of flowers is gathered the boxes may be 
sheltered in a cold house until the season 
is sufficiently advanced to allow of their 
being planted out to mature their growth. 

6507.— Musk for sal©.— Both “E. H.” 
(page 594) and “J. D. E.” (page 604) recom¬ 
mend division of the roots of this favourite sub¬ 
ject. Now, as a matter of fact, the large 
market growers—near London, at any rate— 
seldom or never propagate Musk by division, 
practically the whole of the beautiful plants 
sent into Covent-garden being grown from cut- 
few cases, irom seed. The 


tings, or, in a few cases, from seed. The 
growth made from the roots is always weak and 
spindly for some distance, and seldom attains 
any degree of strength until it is over the sides 
of the pots ; whereas the strong tc" 
into light soil and placed in a gent 
are strong from the first, and grow erect with 
little or no support. The usual mode is to take 


laying about in an auction-room, much impairs 
their vitality. Such plants require very careful 
treatment, as the season is so far advanced when 
they arrive that they cannot make fresh roots 
till the following year. In a general way home¬ 
grown plants at double the price are cheaper. 
Give them no more water than is. absolutely 
necessary through the winter, and if they are 
syringed in fine weather, and kept rather close 
in spring, they may throw out shoots from the 
old wood.—J. C. B. 

6590.—Plants on the back wall of a 
vinery. —There have been occasional instances 
where galvanised wire has done injury to plants, 
but such cases are not common ; at least, I have 
been using it, more or less, for a good many 
years, and never had a plant injured by it. A 
Tea or Noisette Rose might be planted at the 
back of a vinery. I have had the Marshal 
Niel do well in such a poeition, but the Vines 
were not trained quite close up to the top of the 
house.—E. H. 

_ — Roses do fairly well on the back wall of 
a vinery, but a good deal depends on the amount 
and air that reaches the growth. 



Plants in Our Rradrrs' Qardsks : A tube-flowered irreenhouee Rhododendron. 
Engraved for Oardrnuio Illdbtratrh from a photograph sent by 
Mr. John Binning, Dingwall, N.B. 


Daffodils in pots. —Amongst the many 
beautiful bulbs that adorn our glass houses in 
early spring there are none so useful as the 
common forms of single and double Daffodils. 
They are so easily managed that those who have 
not yet added them to their regular list of pot- 
grown bulbs ought to do so without delay. I 
prefer home-grown bulbs, and generally lift a 
quantity after the foliage has died down 
naturally in summer, and store them in a dry, 
cool place until September, when they are sorted 
out, and all the largest bulbs are picked out for 
potting, and the weaker ones are replanted in 
rows for another year. At least a dozen bulbs 
may be put in a 6 inch pot, and as every one 
may be relied on to produce flowers they make 
a fiae display when in bloom. If potted very 
early and covered with ashes, they may be 
started into growth by Christmas, and may then 
be removed to a cool-house or pit, and will come 
in rapidly. As soon 
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early as they can be got, and 
, 3^-inch or 5-inch size, the pot 
ined and filled with any light, 


the cuttings as earl; 
insert five in a 
being well-drained 
rich, and porous soil. Not one in a thousand 
will fail to root in a moist, genial atmosphere, 
and when they have grown 4 inches to 6 inches, 
three slight sticks are placed round the sides of 
each pot, a bit of raffia passed round, and the 
plants sent up to market. These remarks apply 
to both the common and the Giant or Harri¬ 
son's varieties.—B. C. R. 

- The principal thing is to have a good 

stock to work from, either 
out in a bed. February is a good time to begin 
striking the cuttings for the first batch, but 
,t of 


tope, dibbled of light and air that reaches the growth, 
intle warmth, Camellias would do better than Roses, as they 
like a moderate amount of shade. If you want 
a variety of plants, you may try Fuchsias and 
Heliotropes. To be quite sure 
that the wires will do the 
plants no harm, you should 
give them a coat of paint in 
the first place.—J. C. C. 

- A Cactus would be an 

unsatisfactory plant for the 
back wall of a vinery, nor 
would a Rose do much good. 
I believe the best and most 
satisfactory plants would be 
Camellias. They produce their 
flowers before the Vines start 
into growth in the spring, and 
the Camellias and Vines make 
their growth together in the 
summer. The galvanised wires 
should be well painted, and in 
that state would do no harm. 
Unpainted galvanised wire is 
injurious to most plants and 
trees.—J. D. E. 

6515. — Oil-etovee in a 
greenhouse or fernery*— 

My experience is that oil-stoves, 
with suitable oil —viz., pure 
petroleum—will not injure the 
most delicate plants, stove or 
greenhouse, if burnt in their 
midst without any outlet what¬ 
ever, but, on the contrary, will 
conduce to their benefit by 
keeping down all kinds of 
insects. It is a good plan to 
take the top off the stove 
and put a vessel of water in 
its place, and M J. S." will 
find next summer he will 
have much better foliage and cleaner plants. 
—R. C. 

Cutting the flowers of young 

Camellias —Doubtless many young, thrifty 
plants have been seriously checked by the 
reckless cutting of the flowers. It appears to 
me, however, that young Camellias should never 
be allowed to undergo this bad practice. They 
ought never to be allowed to bloom until they 
are of fairly large dimensions. I much doubt if 
Camellias in their natural home bloom in a 
We all know what a seedling fruit- 
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from, either in pots or planted tree does ; it grows rapidly for some years before 

. it bears any fruit. A crop in the earlv youth 

of any fruit-tree would be dearly paid for later 
about 60 degs. in order to on. In the same way^ though ^in a^modiied 
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get them to root freely. Prepare a number of | degree, the few blooms that are allowed to come 
pots by filling them one-third full of crocks or 
broken bricks for drainage, and the remainder 
with any light and moderately-rich soil. Into 
these dibble the cuttings, consisting of the grow¬ 
ing points of the shoots, five in each 3^-inch or 
4-mch pot (four round the sides and one in the 
centre), and nine or ten in a 5-inch size.. Keep 
them moist, warm, and close, and they will soon 
root and begin to grow, and in a short time 
make capital potfuls.—B. C. R. 

6561.—Azaleas losing their leaves.— 


The plants were probably imported ones, and 
the cneck they get in bringing them over, and in 


on a young Camellia retard its progress. The 
use of the Camellia is to adorn conservatories 
where plants of fairly large dimensions are 
required, and to furnish cut blooms. It has not 
the same value in small pots that most flowering 
plants have ; consequently, the object of the 
cultivator is to increase the dimensions of his 
plants as rapidly as possible. It would surprise 
many to see the difference in the growth made 
by young plants that have been disbudded in 
the autumn and those that have been allowed 


to bloom. By starting 
year, keeping up a brisk 


the plants early in the 
growing temperature 
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through the spring, and pinching oat the extreme 
points of the shoots when they show a tendency 
to form buds, it is possible to get a double growth 
out of Camellias every year. By this express 
method good-sized specimens o&n be had in less 
than half the time it would take to get them if 
the flowering is allowed to take place.—J. 


CAPE HEATHS (ERICAS). 

Seeing that there is not a month in the whole 
year in which several varieties of these Heaths 
may not be had in flower, it is somewhat strange 
that they should be so little appreciated by the 
flower-loving public as they are at the present 
time. I am afraid this is caused through the 
mistaken idea that they are very difficult to 
manage. Except that they require very careful 
attention in watering, there is no class of hard- 
wooded plants so easy to grow. I am satis¬ 
fied that, when failure has occurred, it has 
been brought about by doing too much to them 
instead of too little. As compared to many 
other hard-wooded plants, they are compara¬ 
tively hardy. Any coddling, such as keeping 
the house dosed or an undue amount of arti¬ 
ficial heat, is sure to end in failure. Many an 
amateur who grows a great many other plants, 
and who is often troubled as to how to treat 
them, might cultivate a collection of Heaths 
with much less labour, and always have a few 
flowers to show his friends. There cannot be a 
prettier plant than a well-flowered example of 
E. ventricosa coocinea minor in the months of 
May and June. It is of neat habit, and every 
shoot terminates with a bunch of flowers. There 
are many other varieties equally as attractive. 
The following sorts, named in the order in which 
they flower, will be in bloom during the autumn 
and winter: Gracilis, autumnalis, hyemalis, 
melanthera, and Wilmoreana. To flower during 
the spring and summer, the following will make 
a useful selection: iEmala, oblate, Paxtoni, 
ventricosa, magnifica, jasminiflora alba, tricolor 
Eppsi, Cavendiahi, Wilsoni, profusa, and Par- 
menteriana. The most 
Suitable soil is good dark brown peat, 
well beaten with a spade. For every peck of 
peat three half-pints of coarse silver sand should 
be added. The soil must be used when 
moderately moist Clean pots and plenty of 
drainage are also necessary. One large crock 
and a few smaller ones should be carefully 
placed in the bottom, and these will prove as 
efficient as double the quantity carelessly thrown 
in. There should be two distinct periods in the 
year for repotting the plants. Those that flower 
during the autumn and winter should be 
attended to early in April, and those that bloom 
during the spring and summer should be shifted 
in September. Ericas do not like to be frequently 
disturbed at the roots, nor do they require 
much pot room after they reach pots 6 inches 
in diameter. All but a few of the most vigorous 
growers can stand two years in the same pot if 
the drainage is kept right. From this it will be 
t*en that they do not require very large shifts. 
One size larger poc will invariably suffice for the 
most vigorous plant. Careful potting is essential. 
The soil must do worked down by the side of the 
pot and rammed moderately firm. Space an inch 
in depth should be allowed for the water in pots 
8 inches in diameter, and so on in proportion. To 
grow Heaths in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 
they require a span-roofed nouse, where they can 
be provided with all the conditions they require. 
These may be stated in a few words: Plenty of air, 
plenty of light (except in very hot weather, when 
a thin shade on the glass is useful), and only just 
enough fire-heat to keep out frost. In mild 
weather the ventilators must be freely opened, 
not for an hour or two in the middle of the day 
only, but in the summer and early autumn months 
from morning until late in the evening. If 
Heaths are kept long in a confined air, mildew 
attacks them and causes the foliage to drop off, 
and, in consequence, the general health of the 
plant is impaired. As I have already indicated, 
the regulation of the water supply to the roots 
is the most important point in the management. 
Owing to a rather free use of sand in the soil 
the latter often appears, and is dry just on the 
top, while it is sufficiently moist below. The 
smaller the pots are the oftener the plants will 
want water. With regard to giving the plants 
stimulants in any form, I do not advise their 
use, except by those who thoroughly understand 
what they are about. In incompetent hands any 
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of the concentrated manures, if used in excess, 
will do great mischief. It is only necessary 
now to say that some of the varieties will 
require the assistance of a few stacks and ties 
to keep them in good shape, but as few sticks 
should be used as possible. C. 


FREESIAS. 

All my largest and most promising bulbs of 
Freesias have refused to grow again this season. 
This is the seoond season following that they 
have behaved in this way. It is hardly correct 
to say that all of them did not grow, but the 
greater portion of the largest roots are as dor¬ 
mant now as they were last September, when 
they were put into pots. These remarks I 
should mention refer to bulbs of the variety 
known as refraota alba, which remained in the 
pots in which they flowered until the end of 
last June, when they were taken out and put 
into paper bags. The variety Leichtlini, which 
only differs from the other by the flowers having 
a yellowish throat, was kept all the summer in 
the pots in which they flowered on a warm 
shelf in the greenhouse until they were re¬ 
potted, every bulb of which both large and 
small have grown, and the largest promising to 
flower in the most satisfactory maimer. Seeing 
that the two varieties were treated differently 
while they were resting, I do not think we 
must look for the cause of failure because the 
sorts differ slightly in the colour of the blos¬ 
soms. It is pretty clear to my mind that the 
cause of the bulbs not growing is to be traced 
to the difference in the treatment. Those 
which remained in the soil all the summer 
without having any water after the foliage died 
down of its own accord, and had a good baking 
on the greenhouse shelf, are very satisfactory, 
while the others are not. The only point I can¬ 
not explain in regard to both lots is, that all the 
small bulbs of each variety have grown as well 
as one could wish; not one appears to have 
missed, although all were treated alike. It has 
been suggested that it is best to depend on 
seedlings; but in this I cannot agree, as it is 
impossible to get such strong plants from seed 
the first year as may be obtained from one-year- 
old bulbs. I know that, if sown in the spring, 
the seedlings will flower the following autumn, 
but the flowers of seedlings are smaller and 
fewer in number on individual plants than 
in the case of old bulbs. I have related my ex¬ 
perience because it may be useful to others. The 
lesson I have learnt from it is that the bulbs 
require to be left iu the soil, and as soon as the 
foliage turns yellow the pots should be placed 
on a sunny shelf in the greenhouse, without 
any water, for two or three months. It may 
be useful to mention that if the seed is sown in 
the spring, and the plants brought on in heat, 
that they will flower early in the autumn. If 
they are not wanted in bloom so early, they 
should not have more warmth than an ordinary 
greenhouse affords. J. C. C. 


Seedling 1 Abutilons. —Abutilons are not 
difficult to raise from seed, but we have already 
so many good varieties that it does not appear 
probable we shall obtain new sorts of special 
value, unless the raising of seed is carried out 
on a large scale. Seedlings, however, make 
handsomer plants than those obtained from 
cuttings, ana if the seed is sown early in the 
spring and the plants brought on in heat, they 
will flower by the end of summer. When quite 
young the plants require a stove temperature to 
promote a free growth, but as the summer ad¬ 
vances a warm greenhouse suits them very well. 
With proper treatment I find that nice little 
specimens may be had in 5-inch and 6-inch pots 
for flowering during the winter, but to keep 
them in bloom a temperature of from 55 degs. to 
60 degs. is necessary. I may mention that the 
seeds take some time to germinate. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to sow early if the plants are 
wanted to flower the same year, but anyone 
having a hotbed may raise the plants in five or 
six weeks.—C. 

The scented white Freesia (F. refracta 
alba).—This is an easily-grown bulb if attention 
is given to one or two essential points in its 
management. In order to get bulbs to flower at 
this season they must be potted about August, 
putting half-a-dozen plump bulbs in a 6-inch pot, 
andusing a soil composed of good loam, with suffi 


dent peat and sand to keep it open. The bnlbi 
may be kept in a light, well-ventilated frame, and 
no water must be given until they start into 
growth. When the foliage is well developed 
weak manure-water can be given, the objeo> 
being to get a strong growth before winter Beta 
in. Like most Cape bulbs, Freesias much dislike 
artificial heat, and must have plenty of light 
and air, otherwise the growths become drawn 
and weakly. By potting bulbs at intervals dll 
late autumn a continuous suooession of flowering 
plants can be had throughout the spring. Seeing 
what a beautiful plant this is, and how cheaply 
it may now be bought, the wonder is that it u 
not more common.—Q. 


THE CHINESE PRIMROSE. 

It shows the esteem in which these beautiful 
winter flowers are held when so many of our 
best horticulturists vie with each other to obtain 
the richest and most varied forms, and who also 
grow them so well, for a great deal consists in 
the way in which the plants are grown. The 
largest proportion of them are raised from seed*, 
ana when the plants have produced their flowers 
they are destroyed. But these plants can also 
be well grown from cuttings, ana if they receive 
the proper treatment are very easily managed. 
A seedling plant is usually more vigorous than 
a propagated one, and when the seeds have 
been saved from the very best strain of plants, 
one may reasonably expect that, if many of the 
seedlings are not so good as the parents, some 
of them will be as good, and a few are likely to be 
superior. In fact, it is the pleasurable excitement 
of watching the flowering of the seedlings that is 
one of the charms of this branch of floriculture. 
The seeds may be sown at any time between the 
first week in March and the end of July. The 
latest sown will flower well in March and April, 
but of course it is as winter flowering plants that 
they are most valued; and they make a truly 
beautiful display, whether it is the rich-red and 
crimson or softer shades of rose and pink, as well 
as the pure white forms. They are free-growing 
plants if they have some rich open compost, such 
as good loam, leaf-mould, and decayed stable 
manure. They dislike a high temperature, bus 
a low damp atmosphere in winter will cause 
some of the plants to damp off at the neck. Our 
plants intended to flower in March are now in a 
span-roofed house, the temperature of which, 
at night is from 45 degs. to 50 degs. They 
are snowing their flower-buds and growing 
very vigorously. The plants are placed near 
the glass, and they receive plenty of light and 
air. This is quite essential to the development 
of all such plants as these ; in fact, it is owing to 
the want of light and air that they succeed 
badly in small gardens. Many persons attend 
the exhibitions of flowers in autumn, winter, 
and spring, and see these Primulas far more 
beautiful than any they can produce in their own 
gardens, and feel rather disappointed, and 
wonder how they, too, cannot obtain similar 
results. The fact is, it is all a matter of house 
accommodation. The plants seen at flower 
shows may have been grown in a house set 
apart for the culture of Primulas only, and it Is 
quite impossible to grow Buch examples in an 
ordinary greenhouse, mixed up, as they must 
be, with a miscellaneous collection of other 
things, and perhaps at a long distance from the 
glass. 

The production of plants from seeds is easily 
managed, and the details of the work are known 
in every garden. Propagation from cuttings is 
not so well known, but the various operations 
are not difficult. During the early summer 
months is a good time to attend to this work, as 
then the old plants will have finished flowering. 
If they are also bearing seeds, propagation must 
be delayed until these have well ripened. Place 
the pots containing the plants on a shelf near 
the class, and allow the soil to become quite 
dry, because if the juices of the plants are not 
well dried up the cuttings are likely to damp off. 
Each cutting should be cut clean across the 
stem under a leaf, and be laid out to dry for an 
i hour before planting it in a 2£ioch pot, using 
fine sandy soil. This ought to be moderately 
moist, as it is better not to water the cuttings 
for a week at least after they have been put in. 
Place them in a handlight, plunging the pots 
to the rim in Cocoa-fibre refuse, which will 
aid in retaining the moisture. The lights must 
be kept quite close over them until roost 
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have been formed; in fact, I do not care to 
water them at all until they are rooted, and, as 
they will not all produce roots at one time, the 
rooted ones must be removed from the others 
and be placed in another handlight where more 
air is admitted. J. 


SCARLET GUERNSEY LILY (NERINE 
FOTHERGILLI). 

We herewith give an illustration of a fine speci¬ 
men of this beautiful plant grown in a Surrey 
garden, where our drawing was taken. As may 
be seen, the pot is full of bulbs, and there are 
16 spikes, ranging from 1 foot to 2 feet high, 
and surmounted by a large, dense umbel of 
flowers of a sparkling scarlet-vermilion colour. 
Surely such a fine old and easily-grown plant as 
this ought not to be so neglected ! Subjoined 
are a few remarks on the culture of Nerines from 
a very successful grower of these plants. Most of 
the Nerines will have blossomed for the season 
by about the end of October, with the exception 
of one or two varieties—namely, atro-sanguinea, 
which blooms in November after having 
developed a full crop of leaves, and flexuosa, 
which is classed as a winter-flowering variety, 
although it usually flowers with me in August. 
On our care and treatment from November 
onward through the winter months depend the 
prospect of their flowering well next year. 
Those plants which may have filled their pots 
with roots, so that the fibres have grown 
through the upper soil and the opening in the 
bottom of the flower pots, should be shifted at 
once into a pot one size larger, and their leaves 
should be loosely tied up to a stick to prevent 
them from breaking off at their base; but 
perhaps it would be better to do this 
before they are shifted. The soil I use 
is a rich, turfy loam, to which some sharp 
sand and small bits of charcoal have been added. 
In this the bulb or bulbs should be planted 
about two parts deep, after which an inch or so 
of clean loam should be added, which may be 
renewed whenever it shall have become Moss- 

f rown or sour, and always on first starting the 
ulbs after their resting period. The main 
object is to induce the plants to develop as good 
a crop of leaves as possible, say half-a-dozen 
from each at least. On this development, should 
the bulbs be matured ones, will chiefly depend 
the production of the future blossoms. In the 
month of November my plants are placed on a 
stage or middle shelf of an airy greenhouse, 
where they get no sun to speak of for the next 
four months, and where the temperature seldom 
falls below 50 degs. So long as they continue 
to throw up new leaves from their centre they 
are freely watered with a weak solution of 


the full sun. The evergreen kinds are placed in 
rather a shaded part of the house and occasion¬ 
ally watered. Towards August the deciduous 
ones are examined, and those which indicate 
the growth of leaf or flower are removed from 
the shelf to the stage and judiciously watered. 
In this house both the deciduous and evergreen 
varieties remain the rest of the year. I trust 
these remarks may be useful to those of your 
readers who have not hitherto been very suc¬ 
cessful in flowering these lovely cool greenhouse 
bulbs. C. H. 


HEATING A GREENHOUSE. 

I quite appreciate the value of the moral axiom 
concentrated in the peroration of “Architect’s” 
communication in Gardening of Dec. 29th, on 
the subject of “ Heating a Greenhouse ” in 
reference to a former reply of mine, and I trust 
and believe that none of the contributors to 
Gardening would be guilty of such a “falsity 
of purpose ” as that which is insinuated in the 
sentence—“ I do not wish to see people misled 
in this matter.” No doubt this is of intent 
very excellent. “Architect” has had two months’ 
experience, with mild weather, of a terra cotta 
and a Scandinavian stove, “not long intro¬ 
duced,” and places it on a level footing of perfec¬ 
tion with a hot-water apparatus. Why the 
comparison between the latter and the stoves has 
been thus introduced is not quite clear, and 
seems somewhat on the other side of the question. 
I had some experience of the Scandinavian 
stoves eight or ten years ago, and can bear testi¬ 
mony to all the virtues they are possessed 
of, as well as of the Norwegian, Russian, 
Hungarian, German, Swiss, Belgian, French, 
and American stoves, all having their special 
peculiarities in form, shape, and make; 
all being designed and worked on the same 
principle, and all being well adapted and 
“of good report” for their specified purpose. 
I speak of those of the same class as the Scandi¬ 
navian referred to, burning, either by slow or 
quick combustion, anthracite, patent com¬ 
pressed fuel in small bricks or blocks about the 
size and shape of some of Pears’ soap tablets, 
coke, or breeze. With all these I am acquainted, 
and “ am familiar to the manners and good graces 
thereof.” But I have grave doubts, and have 
never seen one yet that, placed inside, could be 
relied upon to warm a greenhouse effectually in 
the depth of winter without damage to the 
plants. In the heyday of my youth, when 
apprenticed to the profession of architecture— 
articled is the proper, stand-up, modern quali¬ 
fication—one of the first lessons inculcated was 
that all premises should be erected on a good 
solid foundation, whether they were built of 
bricks and mortar, or constructed of thoughts, 



Fine specimen «f the Guernsey Lily (Nerine Fothergilli). Drawn in a Surrey garden in October. 


guano. About the month of March they are 
removed to another house, where they are fully 
exposed to the sun and watered as often as the 
top soil shall become dry, and where they will 
remain until their leaves have ripened off and 
faded, when they are returned to their former 
house. Those varieties which are deciduous are 
placed on a top shelf, I 
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words, and actions; and especially that all cir¬ 
cumstances bearing upon a subject should be 
duly considered and weighed in the balance 
before judgment was pronounced. And after 
nearly forty years’ practical experience and 

E ttient research into the laws of physics, re- 
tive and appertaining to all matters concern¬ 
ing the household and to horticultural struc¬ 


tures generally; notwithstanding “ Architect’s ” 
two months’ experience of two particular stoves, 
and his objection to some of my deductions, I 
must adhere to my former statements ; and at 
the same time subscribs to, endorse, and re¬ 
iterate the ethical law propounded by “Archi¬ 
tect ” in his final sentence—“I do not wish to 
see people misled in this matter.” J. G. S. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CIRRHOSUM. 

I have been asked about this species by several 
of my correspondents, and as it is one of the very 
prettiest of this now numerous family, I can- 



Flower of Odontogloesum cirrhosum. 


not do better than introduce it to the readers of 
Gardening generally. The species was dis¬ 
covered about fifty years ago, but it was not 
until some twelve or thirteen years back that it 
was brought into cultivation, Mr. Bull, of 
Chelsea, I believe, being the fortunate indi¬ 
vidual to introduce it to the plant-lovers of 
Europe. It is a lovely species, elegant in out¬ 
line, of just the size to mf.ke it useful for any 
purpose when cut, chaste in colour, and indeed 
possessing every quality which should endear it 
to the hearts of all amateurs ; and yet withal I 
never knew a plant which so rapidly lost public 
favour, and which in consequence died out of 
cultivation, to such an extent as this ; indeed, 
one can seldom find a plant offered for sale, and 
I believe I am speaking within the mark when 
I say that one plant cannot be found in any 
place round London at the present time where 
ten years ago a thousand good examples could 
be met with. The reason for this great and 
sudden depreciation I am quite at a loss to 
interpret, saving that it was introduced too 
largely at first, and it became a drug in the 
market before the generality of Orchid growers 
knew the plant. Its beauty haB not diminished, 
it has no rivals, as O. najvium majus, which it 
most resembles, is still a very rare plant, and 
realises long prices, and, as may be supposed by 
my statement about the scarcity of cirihosum, 
this plant is not now amongst the cheap Orchids; 
indeed, I very much question if it would not be 
worth the while of some of our large Orchid 
importers to send a man specially to the moun¬ 
tain regions of Ecuador to get a fresh supply, if 
there still exist plants of sufficient size to travel 
to this country. I believe this species is confined 
to a limited area in those mountains, and I fear 
the reason it has not been imported of late years 
arises from the fact that it was nearly exter¬ 
minated by the collectors a dozen years ago. At 
any rate, I should advise my readers to secure 
this plant whenever they can find it offered at a 
reasonable price, as I am convinced they will 
pav for growing on; the beauty of its flowers 
will compensate for all the labour. Odonto- 
glossum cirrhosum is usually a 

Spring bloomer, and I believe the months of 
April and May are the usual periods of its 
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opening it* delightful flowers in its native home. 
Inave, however, seen the plant flowering in the 
month of December. This I look upon as out of 
season, and probably arises from early matured 
growth, or perhaps from newly-imported plants 
which have bloomed upon the first home-made 
bulb; and this may be taken note of by amateurs 
having several examples of one kind, for if the 
plants oan be got to grow at different seasons 
the display of flowers may be maintained over 
a longer period. This plant thrives under 
exactly the same conditions as O. Alexandra, 
and to which it is a most desirable companion, 
the shape and markings of the flower being so 
totally different, as will be seen by a glance at 
our illustration; and as most of my readers 
will be past masters in the treatment of our 
lovely Princess’ flower it will not be necessary for 
me here to recapitulate. I may, however, add that 
I have seen cirrhosum even more beautiful when 
treated as a baste!; plant than when grown in 
pots ; but undor either conditions it is a veritable 
gem. The plant in question produces somewhat 
narrow oblong bulbs, some 2 inches or 3 inches 
in height, ana bears bright-green leaves. The 

S anicle is drooping, and the raceme is many- 
owered; the individual flowers are some 
3 inches or 4 inches across, but on account of 
the sepals and petals being narrow and tapering 
to a point, they do not appear so large, and 
have a somewhat starry appearance, and this, to 
me, renders it more elegant than if they were 
massive and round. The sepals and petals— 
that is to say, the outer portions of the flower, 
are milky-white, more or less spotted with choco¬ 
late or crimson, the lip is almost heart-shaped, 
lengthened out into a long, narrow point, and 
this part is of the same colour as the outer part 
of the flower, whilst the spreading basal part is 
rioh yellow, broadly veined with crimson-purple, 
and bearing in front a pair of curled crests or 
teeth, and from which character its name is 
derived. This Odontoglossum, like its relatives, 
varies considerably in appearance ; thus we have 
a form destitute of all colour, saving the yellow 
on the base of the lip, and which has obtained 
the name of alba; and I must confess I do not like 
it so well as the spotted forms. Another grand 
form has been named in honour of its introducer, 
Klabochianum. It is the finest variety I know 
of this beautiful plant, and is distinguished by 
its larger flowers, and by the very heavy spots 
of deep-chocolate. These forms oannot be dis¬ 
tinguished when out of flower, and this is one of 
the advantages one has in speculating as to the 
variety to be obtained by buying unflowered 
examples. They, however, should be bought at 
the prioe of ordinary varieties to make my 
advice welcome. Matt. Bramble. 


LADY’S SLIPPER ORCHID (CYPRIPEDIUM 
INSIGNE). 

“J. C.” is asking for information about this 
plant, and, in reply, I may say that I do not 
think I have said anything in detail respecting 
this fine old Lady’s Slipper Orchid. Why, I cannot 
say, for it usually is the first Orchid one invests 
in, and since the Slipper Orchids have become so 
popular numerous Buperb varieties have ap¬ 
peared ; these vary mostly in the size of the 
upper sepal, in the greater amount of white and 
tne richer spotting of this organ; indeed, some 
of the forms take rank as the most beautiful of 
theCypripediums, numerous as they have become, 
by the importation of wild varieties, as well as 
through the flowering of so many grand garden 
hybrids. C. insigne is a native of Nepaul, and 
it has been alive in English gardens for some¬ 
thing like sixty years. It thrives well in cool- 
house temperature, but it likes an abundance of 
sun and air. As I so frequently repeat, drain 
well; the soil I prefer for this plant is some 
fibrous peat with a part of the fine soil left in it, 
some turfy light yellow loam (not clay), a little 
good leaf-mould, and some sharp sand; tne plant 
should be potted firmly, ana watered freely 
during the summer season, when it will thrive 
well in a close oold frame; in winter, after its 
blooms appear, it may be taken into the dwelling- 
house for room decoration. Water it moderately 
at this season. M. B. 


Resting Dendrobiums.— In reply to 
“ J. P.”—yes, now is the proper time for your 
Dendrobiums to be at rest. The three kinds you 
name should now be in a cool house, and be kept 
quite dry. They ape * beautiful trfo. Suavts- 
□ igitized by 


are * beautiful trfo. 
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simum and thyrsiflorum are free flowerers, and 
will by-and-bye be swelling out the joints at 
the top of the stem ; this will be flower—that is 
to say, if they are old enough and strong enough 
to bloom. When this is seen it is an indi¬ 
cation that the plants have awakened, and they 
should be removed back to a warm house, and a 
few days afterwards repot them if they re 
quire it. If not, remove some of the old peat 
from the surface, see that the drainage is in 
good order, and replace the old mould with 
new. Dalhouaianum is at once one of the 
strongest-growing kinds and produces the 
largest flowers. It seldom flowers upon stems 
less than from 4 feet or 5 feet In height. I have 
seen several hundred flowers open upon a very 
large example ; this was grown by a gentleman 
in Blackburn. It also should be redressed upon 
the first indication of a return to activity. By 
attending to this in time it cam be done easier, 
and without injury to the plant; neglect this 
until the young roots have pushed out, and there 
is always a danger of injuring them, and if you 
injure tho young roots you deprive the new 
growth of its nourishment, and thus it becomes 
stunted. If this does not answer what you 
require, ask again. —M. B. 


FRUIT. 

PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

6095.—I am not desirous of wearying the 
readers of Gardening with a profitless dis¬ 
cussion on this subject, and will as briefly as 
possible reply to 14 Mr. Walkden’s ” misstate¬ 
ments, for ne entirely alters the plain facts of 
the case, and tries to myBtify people by 
quotations about the Pyramids of Egypt and 
the Tower of Babel, both of which subjects I 
dismiss as entirely out of the line of argument 
for a really practical paper like Gardening. 
And allow me to say that although I have been 
a contributor to its pages for some years the 
readers will search in vain for quotations by 
me from Loudon’s, or anyone else’s, “ Horti¬ 
culturist and as to Professor Tyndall’s book, 
why, I should really think that we were quali¬ 
fying ourselves for a lunatic asylum, rather than 
for the dry hard facts of everyday life. Oh ! 
dear no. Let us start the year 1889 with some¬ 
thing more profitable, for if we are going to pro¬ 
fessors for advice we shall still let the cute 
Yankees and every other nation deluge our 
markets with fruit, and laugh at us into the 
bargain, because we cannot grow it as cheaply as 
they can. In my first reply to this query, to 
which “Mr. Walkden” takes exception, I 
was trying to show that many would start fruit 
culture if not deterred by exaggerated notions 
of the expense of preparing the ground, and 
gave my opinion that trenching the whole of 
land for trees planted at wide intervals was a 
waste of money, that would be far better laid 
out in good culture to the trees in after years. 
“ Mr. Walkden” does not try to disprove any 
of my statements, for if he did I should not go 
to Loudon’s “Horticulturist,” or any otherpro- 
fessor upon trenching, but would show him 
hundreds of the finest fruiting trees in the 
kingdom that have been planted in the 
manner described by me. “ Mr. Walkden ” makes 
a great deal out of my remark in a former 
article that we planted the trees in a hole, and 
suggest* that most people will think that is just 
the way to keep the roots out of the reach of the 
beneficent action of sun and air. Will “Mr. 
Walkden ” give the readers of Gardening the 
benefit of his own experience as to how trees are 
to be planted without a hole being made ? Not 
from books, for we have shut them up for the 
present, and are discussing this question from 
facts as they arise in our daily avocation. I am 
every day of the week planting or transplanting 
fruit-trees of various ages and sizes, and we 
make the holes deep or wide, just as the size of 
the tree requires it, only a good deal larger than 
the widest spread of the roots, and we get these 
under cover of mother earth again as quickly as 
possible, for although we like to have them near 
the surface, we do not like them exposed to sun 
or air. As to keeping the roots in the hole, I 
suppose no one would expect to do so but “ Mr. 
Walkden ” himself. As regards standard trees 
at 30 feet apart being an obsolete form, proves 
conclusively that “ Mr. Walkden ” has had very 
little to do with orchards as they are, or even in 
oourse of planting, or he would know that they 


are not likely to 6vet become obsolete. They 
do not suit me for garden culture, but they suit 
a great majority of my correspondents for 
orchard culture, and without following all the 
maze of Darwinian theories, I must really leave 
it to the readers of Gardening to unravel for 
themselves, as I shall want to be gathering, 
rather than planting, Apples, before I oould 
even brush away the dust from the great authori¬ 
ties on which “ Mr. Walkden ” bases his advioe. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 

6598.—Fruit growing for profit.—It 
would not be wise for you to devote the whole 
of your land to the growth of Apples and Pears, 
as a bad season for these fruits might occur and 
leave you without any income from that source. 
One-third of the ground at least should be 
occupied with Gooseberries, Currants, Straw¬ 
berries, and Raspberries. With regard to 
planting Apples and Pears in a peaty soil, only 
the strongest growing sorts should be selected, 
and these I would grow principally in the form 
of large bushes. On a small scale I have lately 
planted some strong maiden trees of these fruits, 
which I intend to cut down soon to within 2 feet 
of the ground, which will cause them to break 
out into four or five strong shoots, and these 
will form the ground work of the tree. These 
shoots will be shortened again as occasion may 
require. My object is to get an enlarged form of 
bush tree about 10 feet hign with a proportionate 
spread of branches. The sorts of Apples I have 
planted for this purpose are Bramley’s Seedling, 
Beauty of Kent, Wellington, or Dumelow’s Seed¬ 
ling, Rymer, Lady Henniker, Prince Albert, 
Royal Russett, and Claygate Pearmain. These 
are for the most part good keepers and reliable 
bearers. If I had space I should certainly plant a 
few score of trees of such early sorts of Apples as 
LordSuffield and Echlinville Seedling, as they are 
sure bearers, and the fruit is always in demand. 
The most suitable sorts of Pears are Citron des 
Cannes, Bishop’s Thumb, William’s Bon 
Chretien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Thompson’s 
and Beurr6 Diel. With regard to cultivating 
the space between the trees it would be advan¬ 
tageous to do so at least for the first few years ; 
but the kind of crops to be so grown shonld 
depend upon there being a market near at hand 
to receive them. If there is a ready sale for 
such crops as Celery, Cauliflower, and salading, 
they ought to be sufficiently remunerative. If 
not, you may turn your attention to Potatoes, 
or any other root crops that you find most suit¬ 
able to the land. With reference to the planting 
of standard Apple-trees, you might devote, say, 
1 acre to them. But if I were planting this 
form of tree for profit, I should place the rows 
20 feet apart and the trees 10 feet apart in the 
rows, taking out every other tree in the row as 
soon as they grew into each other, unless one 
has plenty of space and values the pasturage as 
much as the fruit. The orthodox rule of plant¬ 
ing at 30 feet apart is only adapted for those 
who can afford to wait many years before they 
can get a full crop as compared to the space 
occupied.—J. C. C. 

6589. — Evaporating troughs in a vinery. — 
These are not much used In modern vineries, as moisture 
enough can be given when required by damping floors and 
borders. If used at all it should be as soon as the fires 
are started, discontinued during the time the Vines are In 
blossom, and then used again till the Grapes commence 
their last swelling.—E. H. 

-These are certainly very useful in any forting- 

house, and especially so in a vinery. They should be kept 
filled with water from the time forcing oommenoee until 
the time when the Grapes begin to colour. I am not sure 
if it is quite necessary, but I always allow the water to 
dry up at the time the Vines are in flower. The tempera¬ 
ture is also kept about 5 degs. higher at tnat time.— 
J. D. E. 

658a—Peach-trees.—Cut the shoots back to well 
ripened wood. They might be left 18 inohee long, or a 
little longer, if the wood Is very firm. Do it at onoe.— 
E. H. 

-The three strong shoots must be out well back in 

order that the foundation of a good tree may be laid. Cat 
the centre one back to within a foot of lie baee, and the 
two side ones to about 15 inohes.—J. D. E. 

6582.— Growing Melons.—These will do well in a 
lean-to Cucumber-house, trained up near the glass the same 
as the Cucumbers are to a trellis. Sow the seeds at onoe, 
and the plants will produoe ripe fruits early in June. 
Sutton's Invinoible is a good scarlet flesh Melon ; Hero of 
Locklnge, white flesh ; and Benham Park Is an excellent 
green-fleshed variety.—J. D. E. 

6591.—Destroying weeds amongst 
fruit-bushes. —The beat plan would be to 
dig the ground over carefully now, burying the 
weeds well under ground. The frost will not 
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help much to kill the weeds, but no good 
gardener would find much difficulty in killing 
them. There is only one way. Early in March, 
as soon as the ground is dry, hoe every part of 
the ground over with a Dutch hoe, whether 
weeds are seen on it or not. In six weeks, or 
less if necessary, hoe it over again, and keep the 
hoe at work through the summer if any weeds 
are seen. There is no other way to treat the 
ground; the weeds will soon disappear.— 
J. I). E. 


AMATEUR’S ORCHARD HOUSE.—III. 

The formation of the borders that run along the 
front or sides of the house, as the case may be, 
must next occupy our attention. The height 
the brickwork on which the lights or ventilators 
rest must be the guide about the formation of the 
border inside. There should not be more than 
1) inches in height of dead wall above the border 
if the trees are to be grown in the form of low 
bushes ; therefore, the border must be raised up 
to that point, but the surface may slope from 
the wall towards the centre of the house. Re¬ 
turning to the subject of 

Grow i no the trees in tots, I do ao for the 
purpose of dealing with the question 
of plunging the pots in the border. 

Opinions differ as to the advisability 
of the plan, but I have no manner of 
doubt that it is best for the amateur 
to plunge the pots of his fruit-trees to 
their rims. As a matter of fact, I 
advise him to do so, knowing from 
experience what a lot of water the 
trees want in hot weather when the 
pots Btand on the surface, and how 
much they suffer from red spider when 
they do not get all the root-inoisture 
they require. It is not pleasant to see 
half-grown Peaches and Nectarines 
drop from the trees just as one is cal¬ 
culating on getting a good crop of 
fruit; but that is just what occurs 
unless the trees receive all the atten¬ 
tion they want. I am aware of the 
reason why some cultivators like the 
pots to stand on the border. There 
is no doubt they are right in saying 
that the warm air of the house acting 
on the pots causes the earlier ripening 
of the fruit, but I do not think that 
the advantage of its doing so counter¬ 
balances the risk that less experienced 
growers run when they adopt the same 
plan. Whether the trees are in pots 
or planted out, they ought to be 
pruned and nailed or tied in, as the 
case may be, by the end of January. 

The annexed illustration shows a 
well grown bush of the Elruge Nec¬ 
tarine in a pot. 

With regard to pruning such 
fruit-trees as Pears, Plums, and 
Apricots, they ought not to require 
much done to them now if the 
strongest growth was pinched back 
once during the summer, as it ought 
to have been ; but there will be 
sure to be some shoots that require 
shortening back to keep the tree in form, and in 
the case of large bushes there will be some weak 
growth that requires cutting out, *a the branches 
must not be allowed to get crowded, or the fruit 
will be small. Peach and Nectarine-trees, 
whether grown in pots or trained to wires, 
require pruning on much the same lines. The 
last season’s growth must in all cases be pre¬ 
served wherever there iB room for it; and unless 
the pruner is an experienced hand it will be 
better to leave the shoots their whole length 
than to shorten them back, for the reason that 
unless they are cut back to a wood bud the shoot 
will die back during the summer, as there will 
be no leaves formed to cause the Bap to flow in 
that shoot; but there is always a wood bud at 
the point of every shoot, so that when they ate 
left their whole length there is no risk of losing 
them, and, what is equally as important, any 
fruits forward on them will in due time swell | 
off and ripen. But when there are no leaves | 
above the fruit the latter never grows to its | 
usual size, even if the branch does not actually 
die. As soon as the pruning is completed the 
trees should have their winter dressing, if there 
are any insects upon them. 

Brown scale is the most troublesome enemy 


to get rid of. The safest remedy for amateurs 
to use to destroy it is Gishurst compound— 
4 ounces of the compound dissolved in one 
gallon of warm water, and sufficient clay mixed 
with it to make it of the consistency of thin 
paint, and then applied with a painter’s brush. 
One application should be quite enough to 
destroy the scale; but I do not advise the 
application of this or any other mixture to the 
trees unless there are insects present, because I 
do not agree with the plan of painting either 
fruit-trees or Vines with any kind of mixture, 
but when there are injurious insects to get rid 
of that is another matter. It is a good plan to 
give the trees a washing of soapy water through 
the syringe or garden-engine, as soon as the 
runing is done, which will destroy any black 
y that may bo about them. Soap-suds from 
the laundry may boused with advantage, but if 
not available, 2 ounces of soft soap, dissolved to 
one gallon of water, will bs equally as destruc¬ 
tive to the fly. The 

Top dressing of auy trees that are established 
in pots should be completed without any delay. 
Remove all the old soil to the depth of 2 inches 
all over the surfaca, and put in its place some 


Elitige Nectarine in bush form in a pot. 

lumps of fibrous loam, making the surface quite 
firm with a wooden rammer. November is the 
proper time to top-dress the trees, as it gives the 
roots a longer time to take hold of the new soil 
before active growth commences. J. C. C. 


0535. — Dividing a garden. — Plant a hedge of 
Filberts or a row of pyramid Apples or Pear#, and make 
the hedge a source of profit.—E H. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS* 

Questions.— Queries and answer a are inserted fn 
Gardening/ rre of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their (guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the. paver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton • street. Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
lihhkr. The. name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the j>aper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Garornins has to bs sent to press some time in 
advance of dale, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately fallotting the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which irith the exception qfsuch as cannot 
well bs classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
obliie us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those whs reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gaburnuiq should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


fllll.— Treatment of Violets.— What treatment is 
beat for Violeta in the open air?—R. W. 

0312. — Iceland and Shirley Poppies. — "lien 
should Iceland and Shirley Popples be sown, and how 
treated?—R. W. 

0313.—A walled-in fruit garden.- Is a square or 
octagonal walled in fruit garden the better, or would a serui- 
octagon be a good form for one?—N. N. 

6014.—Dressing for Vines and Peaches.-Would 
someone please to tell me what ia the beat dreading to paint 
Vines and Pea< hea with?— Amateur, Fonnby. 

0015.— Destroying Daisies in a lawn.—What can 
be done with a lawn wnich ia ao full of Daisies that it is 
impossible to weed them out by hand ? They are growing 
in large patches.—R. W. 

6616.— Apples and Pears In pots.—Will someone 
kindly name three aorta each of Applet and Pears suitable 
for pot culture, and what sired pots will be required? 
Locality, Birmingham.—F. 0. WllRUI. 

0017 -Roses in pots in the open air.—Will some¬ 
one kindly give me the names of twelve good Roses for pot 
culture, half Teas, also six hardv Teas for the open ground ? 
Locality, Birmingham.—F. C. Wiiele. 

0618.—Payment for fruit-trees.—I am about to 
rent an orchard to oonvert into a market garden. Con I 
be compelled to pay for the old fruit-tree* and bushea that 
are now on It if 1 remove them?—J. L. 

6819.—Raspberry canes and galvanised wire. 
— If Raspberry canes are attached to unpainted galvanised 
wire would it be likely to injuriously affect their health 
and fruit-beariDg qualities?— North Briton. 

66*20.— Growing specimen Coleuses.— Will acme- 
one kindly inform me how specimen Colsuaee, as aeen at 
shows, are grown, some 3 feet or 4 feet high, and in pyramid 
or bush shape? I am anxious to grow some for exhibition. 
—Lto. 

6321.— Treatment of Christmas Roses.—How 
should Christmas Rosea lie treated ? Mine were planted 
last autumn in a cold frame, the glass being kr.pt over 
them now, but air admitted. They do not look healthy. 
-R. W. 

6622. — Cauliflower plants dying off.— Will some 
one kindly give me a remedy to stop CxuUdower plant 
from dying off in the legs? The two last years I have 
tried to grow them early under glass in cold frames, and 
HO per cent, have gone off as described.—L karnrr. 

6623. —Growing early Potatoes.— I have a piece of 
Grass land not yet dug upon which I wish to grow', if 
possible, some early Potatoes. If it can Ij« done, how must 
the ground be treated, and what kind of Potato should f 
grow, and when should I plant?—J. T., Manchester. 

6621.—Treatment of neglected Pear-trees.— 
Will someone kindly inform me the best way to treat Pear- 
trees which have been negleoted for about twelve ycare 1 ’ 
The trees (19 years old) are trained to a north wall, and 
they have run up quite wild. The soil Is loamy.— Amateur. 

C625.— Damp walls.— An Inner wall of a passage in 
my house is verv dump, so that the paper is spotted, and 
In parts peels off. The damp rises from below, where I 
cannot get at the place, even if I knew how to remedy it 
by so doing. Can anyone kindly suggest a cure for the 
evil?—Mi ■ a. 

6626. — Growing specimen plants.—Will someone 
kindly give me some information as to how to grow some 
good specimens of the following plants—via.: Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias, Zonal Pelargoniums, Coleuses, and 
Balsams? I have a moderately warm and cold house at 
command.—A Daiut Reader. 

6627. — Treatment of Dlcksonla antarctica.—I 
have a bickaonia antarctica, about 7 feet high, in a tub, ar d 
should be glad if someone would let me know the heai 
it requires during the winter months, and If it then 
requires a moist atmosphere. Several of the fronds are 
dying off. Is this natural ?— Forest Sabi. 

6628. - Sprouts on seed Potatoes.—Will someone 
kindly tell me if I ehall require to take off all the sprouts 
of my seed Potatoes, as they are all springing out ? 1 am 
afraid that they will be too much grown by the time for 
putting them in, as we are a little late ia this (Perth) 
district. They are in boxes at present.—P rrtii. 

6629 — Uses of a propagating frame.—I have s 
■mall lean to greenhouse, six (idles from Birmingham, fitted 
with an oil-heated boiler, and pipes ; the boiler is fixed out* 
side the house In a wooden case, properly ventilated, arc! 
with a small propagating frame on the top. What ia tie 
beet use to put this small frame to now ? I want to start stun 
for spring bedding, also to grow Rosea in pots, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum*, Primula oboonioa, Ao.— F. C. Wiirlr. 
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Mao.—Growing a Pln»- Apple. — Would nwai ] 
kindly Inform me the beet method of growing a Pine-Apple T 
My mistress would so much like to get one to grow. I 
have put the top of a fruit that has been eaten into heat, 
and ft is now striking root. What soil, and beat, and 
general management are required to be successful ? — 
G. E. 

06s 1. — Tuberoses the second season. —will 
someone please to tell me whether the bulbs of Tuberoses 
are of any use the seoond season ? Mine did not flower 
this year; the flower buds damped off. On emptying the 
flower pots I And the tubers are full of new growth. Are 
they worth saving ? If so, how should I treat them ?— 
Mbs. Sciiulgb. 

6632.—Daisies in a tennis-^reen.—My tennis-green 
is overrun with Daisies in perfect dumps; in fact, hardly 
any Grass is left. Would killing them wholesale with a 
weed-destroying ohemioal now, and resowing in April with 
good Grass seed, be a good plan; or turning the turf 
over and resowing it on the underside ? I will be thankful 
for any advioe.— Glasgow. 

0638.— Laying out a bed in a churchyard.— I 
wish to lay out a small bed in a churchyard, in a plot of 
Grass, bounded by the north side of the tower, the end of 
the north aisle, and the paths. It will get no sun till late 
in the afternoon, and is in a very bleak and cold posi¬ 
tion. Will someone kindly recommend any plants likely to 
thrive in suoh a position ?— Nottingham. 

6034.—Heating a greenhouse.-1 have just taken 
a house with a washhouse attached, which 1 wish to change 
into a greenhouse by replacing the roof and sides with glass. 
It oontains an open fireplace, and also the ordinary boiler 
for washing olothes with fireplace underneath. Would 
either of these serve to heat the house, which is 9 feet by 
8 feet; mean height, about 7 feet.—A. G. W. 

6636.— Heating a greenhouse.— I have put up a 
portable greenhouse, 12 feet by 6 feet, and for heating pur- 

S ea 1 put in a slow combustion stove, with the result 
t all my plants were burnt with the great heat caused 
by the ooke in the stove. Owing to the house being small 
I intend to try a paraffin-oil stove. Will smoke, Ac., do 
any harm to the plants, particularly Ferns ?— Selim. 

6686.—Heating a greenhouse.— Would “ F. J. W.” 
kindly give all the particulars, as he has so kindly volun¬ 
teered to do, of his gas apparatus for heating greenhouses ? 
And would he also kindly say the quantity of gas that 
would be consumed—say for 24 hours—to heat a lean-to 
house, 20 feet long by 12 feet wide, by an average of 8 feet 
high, to 20 degs. above the outside temperature ?— Mart 
Jam. 

6887. — Culture of Lapageria rosea. — I am 
desirous of growing this plant. Could some kind reader 
Of Gardenimo inform me the way to proceed as to soil, Ac , 
so as to obtain satisfactory results ? I have a conservatory 
wall, about 8 feet high and 6 feet broad, faoing south. 
The house is kept at a temperature averaging 40 degs. in 
winter. Would it succeed in such a house and position ?— 
W. G. C. 

6638.— Raising perennial Phloxes from seed.— 
Would someone kindly inform me how to raise perennial 
Phloxes from seed ? 1 have tried three times and failed. 
One seedsman from whom I get seeds has given up keeping 
this particular kind of seed, as he says so many seem to fail 
in raising plants. So, It would seem, I am not alone. 
There must surely be a something one has to mind in the 
process. I wish I knew what it is.—C. J. S 1 
6639.— Select Roses.— Would “J. C. O.,” or some¬ 
one else, kindly give me twelve names of the most 
fragrant and beautiful Roses, also twelve of the moat 
perfect in colour and form. I have picked out in Garden¬ 
ing, from time to time, the following, and got them, viz. :— 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Sultan of Zanzibar, Gloire de 
Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, Madame IsaaoPeriere, La France, 
Magna Charts*. Violette Bouyer, Eclan, Souv. de la Mai- 
maison, Celine Forestier, John Hopper, Moss, White Bath, 
and Moss Lanei.—J. T., Manchester. 

6840.— Growing Mushrooms in open land.— I 
have a pieoe of rich and well-drained land, on whloh I 
purpose growing Mushrooms, if possible. This piece of 
land will allow for five rows 20 yards long, in all 100 yards 
run. How far apart have I to place the spawn? How 
many pounds weight ought I to have from tne five rows 
for the season, if successful ? What is the earliest date for 
putting in the spawn ? How long from that date may I 
expeot the first crop ? How many oakes of spawn would 
be requisite for each row ?— Amateur Mushroom. 

6641.— Making a striking-pit.— I want instruction 
how to make a striking-pit. 1 wish the pit to be in the 
greenhouse, which is heated with a Loughborough stove, 
and two rows of 4-inch pipe running round the sides of the 
house. I have made several attempts, but oannot get heat 
enough. I have had 4^-inch wall built up, enclosing the boiler 
and 8 feet of the pipes, with a vapour trough on the pipes, 
and fed with water through a feed-pipe through the wall; 
the top was oovered with slates, and then 6 inohes of 
Ooooa-nut-fibre, but could not get more than 60 degs. of 
heat.—A. S. 

6642.— Fruit growing for profit.— Would mam of 
the praotloal authorities who write to Gardening kindly 
answer the following: I am thinking of going in for fruit 
growing for profit, taking up both tree and bush fruits. I 
have in view 6 acres of land, the soil of which is described 
as “ olay suitable for making brioks; ” the surfaoe is of 
finer quality than the subsoil, and “would make good 
earthenware." The land is well drained, having a 9-inoh 
main, with 6-inoh laterals. It is at present sown with 
Wheat. Would it be suitable for my purpose? The 
locality is Town Green, near Liverpool. The land slopes 
to the 8.W.— Litiibrland. 

6643. — Pruning Gooseberry bushes. — My 
gardener recently was busy dipping off the long ends of 
my Gooseberry bushes, taking off from 1 foot to 8 feet of 
them. They are now completely out into little stumpy 
bushes. In answer to my remarks I was told they took up 
too muoh room, and wherever he had been they were 
always out in like that. I am sure he is wrong. To out off 
the long drooping wood is to out off all the fruit-bearing 
stems, and to make the growth of next year all wood and 
no fruit, and, what Is worse, to cause the bushes to beoome 
buxxy-headed. I shall be obliged for instruction how to 
prune bushes of drooping and of upright habit.—E. B. 
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6644.—Tr ea tm e nt of s parmannia afiricana.—I 
have two specimens of this plant^ and should feel greatly 
obliged if someone would kindly tell me the best way to 
to treat them, as I want to make more ? Can I strike the 
cuttings ? If so, what heat does it require, and will the 
old plants break and flower again ?— A Constant Reader. 

6646.— Plants for an east border.— In front of a 
large bow window I have a border, 4 feet wide, edged with 
Box; it faces east, and the north wind blows round it in a 
most cruel way. Last season I bought some Portulacca 
seed, and very carefully sowed it in May ; it never came 
up, and the Mignonette came to nothing; consequently, it 
was “ nothing but weeds " all the summer. Will someone 
•lease to advise me as to what I am to do with it this year ? 
)n the opposite side, separated by a walk, is another border, 
with shrubs. Holly-trees, Ac., but with plenty of room left 
for flowers in front. The oommon Marigold was the only 
oheerful-looking thing there last year. The soil is heavy 
and wet. As it is in front of the windows of our sitting 
and drawing-rooms I should like something bright.— 
A. B. C. 

To the f (Mowing queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

6646. — Annuals and perennials (Anxious Novice). 
—Annuals are plants whian live but one year, and, conse¬ 
quently, require to be raised from seed annually. Peren¬ 
nials are plants of any kind that live for more than two 
years. 

6647. — Tree Ferns in Jersey (5?. John's, Jersey).— 
Do you mean in the open air? If so, all the New Zealand 
kinds would be likely to thrive well. If you will send a 
pieoe of your Fern up I will endeavour to name it for you. 

6648. —Coreopsis lanceolate (Jos. Aldridge).— 
This plant requires no special treatment, and we cannot do 
better than refer you to a short illustrated artide on it and 
its management in Gardening, December 29th, page 671. 
Plants should be easily procurable from any dealer in hardy 
plants who advertises in this paper. 

6649. — Uses of turf ( Noebig). —This, if of good quality, 
is most valuable in a garden when deoayed, either for pot¬ 
ting purposes or for enriching poor soils. Staok the turves 
up, the grassy side downwards, in a square heap, and let 
them remain for 12 or 18 months, and then chop down and 
use. It can still further be Improved for potting purposes 
by plaoing a laver of stable-manure between each one of 
turf when stacking. 

6660. — Grubs In a Carnation shoot (Devonia).—! 
am sorry to say that 1 could not find any grub in the 
Carnation shoot sent. If they are wireworms whioh are 
troubling you bury small siloes of Potato, Turnip, or 
Carrot near the plants, and examine them every morning, 
and you will probably find the enemy feeding on them. 
If you run a small skewer into eaoh pieoe it is more easily 
found and handled.—G. 8. S. 

6661. — A neglected London garden (Wm. 
Windsor).—As the garden is in suoh a bad state it would 
be the best plan to call in the aid of a respectable florist or 
nurseryman to put things “straight," and then afterwards 
all the information required can be obtained by regularly 
reading Gardening Illustrated. We know of no book 
that would give you half, or a quarter, so much practical 
information on the management of a garden. 

6662. —Potting a Maiden-hair Fere (Miss Giberna). 
—The best soil for this Fern is a mixture of equal portions of 
good turfy peat and loam, a liberal quantity of sharp silver 
sand, and small lumps of broken charcoal, well mixed 
together, and the pots should be well drained. Jast as the 
new fronds are commencing growth, whioh will be soon, is 
the best time to repot it, and if all goes well it may be 
shifted on into a size larger pot about the end of May. 

0068.— Constructing a greenhouse roof (J. C.). 
—An exoellent greenhouse roof can be made in the old- 
fashioned way, with fixed or movable lights or sashes. 
The rafters that oarry the lights will require to be some¬ 
what stout, and the angle of the roof should bs sufficiently 
sharp to ensure a quiok passage for the rain-water to the 
guttering. In moot oasee it is cheaper in the end to 
employ a respectable hothouse builder to do the work. 

6664.— Topping Brussels Sprouts (J. M. D.).— 
It is a very bad plan to top Brussels Sprouts, as it greatly 
limits the productiveness of the plant, and the Sprouts 
that are so grown are large, and of a very coarse, strong 
flavour, suoh as no one who had ever eaten a small and 
well-grown “Sprout" would care to have on the table. 
The tops should, therefore, be left on intact until the side 
sprouts are consumed, when they may be out off and used, 
and the old stumps pulled up. 

6656. — Treatment of an Ecoremocarpus 
BCaber (Tony Weller).—It the seeds of this plant are 
sown in peat early in February, and the young plants are 
well oared for, they should bloom planted out-of-doors in 
the summer. Cuttings also will strike well if taken off in 
August, and if kept in a cool greenhouse throughout the 
winter they will bloom better than seedlings in the 
summer. The general treatment required in the winter is 
that of a cool greenhouse plant. 

6656. — Destruction of American blight 
(J. M. G.).— The Apple-tree shoots are badlv affected with 
the American blight, and the best way to destroy it ie as 
follows: Sorape off tbs loose bark of the tree, and then 
well scrub the branches with a hard brush, and with one 
of the following mixtures: Coarse petroleum oil; one-third 
ammoniaoal liquor to two-thirds water; strong brine; soap- 
soda ; Tobaooo-water, made with 1 lb. Tobaooo steeped in 
4 gallons of water whilst boiling, and allowed to oool 
before using. 

6657. —Poisonous properties of the Tew (Lady 
Chapman).— The Tew Is particularly poisonous to horses, 
deer, &o., if boughs that have been out off the tree and 
allowed to become at all dry are eaten—muoh more so than 
if the animals browsed off the tree itself. In the present 
case of the poisoning of the mare and oolt, no doubt a Yew 
bough had, by some aooident, got into the meadow where 
the animals were, and, becoming dry. was eaten with fatal 
results. All Ysw trimmings should be burnt, and not 
suffered to lay about. 


6668. —Early LettuoeJfA. E. G.).— Lettuce seed for 
an early orop may be sown now in a wooden box, which 
should have holes bored in the bottom for drainage. 8o«r 
thinly in any light soil, and place the box in a frame whore 
there is a gentle heat. As soon as the young plants sure 
large enough to handle they should be pricked out on * 
gentle hotbed, about 6 inohes apart, and then they can be 
gradually hardened off, and be finally transplanted into e 
slightly warm pit or frame. Later sowings can be mode 
for the open air. The Paris Market is a good one for this 
purpose. 

6669. —Cut Maiden-hair Fern not lasting (Tiny 
Tim).— From the description given it seems pretty dear 
that the fronds were picked indiscriminately, mature and 
immature ones being out. When this is the case it is 
only natural for the soft young ones to quiokly shrivel up. 
Maiden-hair Fern, to last well when out, should be well 
developed and hardened by being grown near the glass, 
and in a rather oool and airy temperature. After cutting 
the fronds should be plunged in a tub of oold water for 
some hours before use, and then they generally stand 
fresh for a long time. 

6660. —Green-fly In a conservatory ( Ignoramus). 
—The best way of destroying green-fly on plants in a con¬ 
servatory is to fumigate lightly and frequently with 
Tobacoo—one or two smokings are of little use if the fly is 
bad; it must be followed up tor a time to be effectual. U 
the conservatory is attaohed to the dwelling-house, and 
Tobaooo-smoks Is objectionable, and there is no other 
greenhouse to whioh the plants oan be removed for a time 
to be fumigated, nothing can be done but to repeatedly 
apply washings of Tobaooo and soapy-water. or powder. 
In any oase ft must be done thoroughly, and followed up 
continuously. 

6661. — Chrysanthemums and Primulas 
moulding on (A. H. C .).—No doubt the low night 
temperature (34 degs.) has had a good deal to do with the 
moulding, or damping, off of the plants named, especially 
If aooompanled with a low day temperature, and, as is often 
the case, bad ventilation. Keep the greenhouse at about 
40 degs. to 45 degs. at night, ana about 60 degs in the day¬ 
time, with air on, and with a slight warmth in the heating 
apparatus. The ventilation should be, as muoh as possible, 
given at the top of the house, and all damp leaves seen on 
the plants should be at onoe removed, and the house 
should be kept scrupulously dry and dean in the Interior. 

6662. — Treatment of old Pelargoniums 
(A. B. G .).—We presume you allude to old bedding Zonal 
Pelargoniums. If so, place the plants in a comfortably 
warm and dry atmosphere, and slightly increase the supply 
of water at the roots. They will then speedily put forth 
growth; when this has made some progress, so that shoots 
of about 8 Inohes In length oan be taken off with a hard 
heel or piece of the old stem attached, they will striki 
freely if potted singly in very small pots in sandy sad 
Place them on a shell in a warm bouse, and do not over- 
water. The old plants will again break Into growth later 
on, and beoome useful “ stuff” for bedding out in due 


__i.—Oestrum aurontiocum (P. C.).— This is a 

plant of easy culture; the treatment aooorded to the well- 
known greenhouse plant Habrothamnus elegans suits it 
exactly. It can be easily propagated in spring from cut¬ 
tings of the young shoots taken off with a heel. Put them 
singly into 3-inoh pots, part filled with a mixture of sand 
ana peat, the top all sand ; plaoe in a moderate heat, and 
keep moist and shaded under a propagating-rlass; they 
will soon root, then dispense with the glass, and pinch out 
the points of the young plants to induce a bushy growth. 
Pot on as required, and give ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment. The soil most suitable for them is a mixture o t 
peat, loam, and a little sharp sand. The pots should be 
well drained. 

6664. —Management of Ccelogyne cristate 
{E. D.).—lt there is anything the matter with your 
CoBlogyne cristata it is too cold ; 48 degs. with the plant 
showing flower is oarrying out the cool system with a 
vengeanoe. Put it into more warmth, and do not subject 
it to a lower warmth than 60 degs. The yellow appearance 
may only arise from the sheaths whioh envelop the flowers 
being affeoted. You do not say the looality you are in, ao 
that I oannot assume that you are within the district of 
London fogs. If you are, I should think they bed some¬ 
thing to do with it; bat then, again, Gnlogynes withstand 
the influence of fog better than most things. Move your 
plant into mors warmth, and 1st me know what is the 
result.— M. B. 

6665. —Cleaning dirty-leaved plants (Parafin). 
—The only likely plan to adopt is to at onoe dfioon- 
tinue the use of the lamp-stove that smokes so badly, and 
use instead the propoeed gas boiler. With regard to 
cleaning the leaves of the soft-wooded plants that are 
oovered with a deposit of “ greasy soot," the best way will 
be on any fine, mild day to give them a good forcible syring¬ 
ing with warm, soft, soapy-water, and also sponge the 
leaves of suoh things as Pelargoniums. This should be 
followed up several times. When syringing the plants 
lay them on their sides and then the soapy water will 
not get to the roots. The woodwork and glass of the 
house oan be easily cleansed by scrubbing with a hard brash 
and soapy water. 

6650.— Diseased Currant bushes ( James McMur- 
trice).— Your Currant bushee are attaoked by the Currant 
Gall Mite (Phytoptus ribee); theee mites ensoonoe them¬ 
selves between the young leaves in the bud, and suck the 
juloe from them, which prevents them expanding, as they 
otherwise would. The mites are long, white little oreaturee, 
and very small, but they may be seen with a strong pocket 
lens; from their position in the buds they oannot be 
effectually reached by any insecticide. The best way to 
destroy them is to out off any shoots which bear infested 
buds and burn them. When the bushes are ooming into 
leaf pick off all the buds whioh do not open properly and 
seem diseased; take care not to drop any about, and buy 
or bum them.—G. S. S. 

6667.— Atmosphere in on Orchid house (Orchid 
Amateur).— You are certainly one of the favoured ama¬ 
teurs, having three houses, so that you oan indulge in nil 
classen and conditions of Orchids, and according to your 
statement you possess in them an exoellent atmosphere 
I do not know of any traveller who has reoorded the 
temperatures and humidity of the atmosphere in whioh 
his consignments wen growing; but.I think the 1*- 
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VeltCh give more details upoft this subject theta anyone 
else in ttaelr manual of Oromdaoeotas- parts.' Wlthrsuoh 
a moist atmosphere at your command, you ootald grow 
plants In baskets or on blooks with great ease - r but be 
oareful not to overload the roof to tbs exclusion of light 
from the plants below. I am glad you like the Orchid* 
growing hobby, and I shall be glad to hear of your success 
from time to time.—M. B. 

6668.— 1 Treatment of Cattleyas ( Odontoglossum), 
—Judging from your description, your plants are too 
oold, as 1 do not think suoh plants should be kept in a 
lower temperature than about 60 degs., and you aoknow* 
ledge to 15 degs. lower. Move them into a warmer 
temperature, ana give them only Just sufficient water to 
keep the bulbs from shrivelling, unless they are pushing 
up flowers, when, of course, they will require a little extra 
to enable them to develop their blooms in a proper manner; 
but if your plant appears determined to grow now, allow 
it to do so and encourage it with all the light possible, 
carefully giving water when necessary. I do not like burnt 
wood for blooks, they appear to me too harsh, and during 
the summer months they beoome dry very rapidily. It 
may be, the same as with Cork, that I am prejudiced, but 
I was never suooessful with them.— M. B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS* 

Gardener. —There is a reply in this week’s issue of 
Gakdkwikg, page 621, to another querist about diseased 

black Currant bushes which please refer to.- J. A. B. 

and Devon.— You oannot do better than read the weekly 
artioles and notes that appear in Gardening on Orchids. 

- North. —It is best to propagate from cuttings.- 

Suffolk.— Apply to Messrs. George Bunyard ft Co., Maid¬ 
stone, Kent.- G. Draycott .—It appears to be like an 

infringement of the patent.- Vinery .—In glasing the 

roof of a vinery a half inch lap would be sufficient- 

Dare. —There is an artiole on the management of Aspara¬ 
gus plumosus in Gardkning, January 12th, page 607.- 

Jfrs. Schulze. — Light and frequent fumigation with 
Tobacoo is the best way to destroy green-fly in a green¬ 
house. - A. F. G. — From the description given the 

Vallota is probably dead. Get the opinion of some good 

gardener in the neighbourhood.- R. G., Manchester.— 

Yours is a case in Whioh it is impossible to give advice 
without seeing the ground. Consult some good profes¬ 
sional gardener or nurseryman in the neighbourhood.- 

Inveresk. — The netting in question oan be procured 
through almost any nurseryman or seedsman.- Dun¬ 

dalk.— The plant in question oan be procured from almost 

any nurseryman who grows warm-house plants.- N. N. 

—We do not understand the query about a door and heat¬ 
ing apparatus; please repeat it.- Robert Keating.—We 

know nothing of the pamphlet in question. - C. J. H. B. 

—Sow the Pyrethrum seed at onoe.- R. W.— Hobday's 

'* Villa Gardening," Macmillan ft Co., London.- North 

Briton.—A temperature of about 40 degs. at night and 

60 degs. by day will be quite sufficient.- Hortus.—We 

should say you would get the information required from 

any dealer in tin boxes.- Mrs. Jabbitt.— Apply to Mr. 

T. A. Diokson, Centre Avenue, Covant-garden Market, 

London, W.O.- L. T.— Procure a oopy of the Garden 

Almanack from this offloe, post free, lid.- J. R. N.— 

What are the cuttings you have damping off ?- Taurus. 

—Crocus sativus flowers in September and October, and 

not in the spring. - L. A. S.—ls the Camellia that does 

not expand Its flower-buds planted out in a border, or 

growing in a pot ?- North Briton.—We cannot insert a 

query whioh, if answered, would be simply an advertise¬ 
ment. G. S .—Two Melon plants will be ample in a frame 

of the size named.- A J. Broadstreet. -Put in two 

flow and two return 4-inoh hot-water pipes, and let them 

run all round the house.- J. Clark.—We do not think it 

oan be an Hydrangea; send a portion of the plant, and 

then we oan advise you. - W. G. C.— The Mandevillea 

suaveolens should suooeed well in the winter temperature 

named.- A. B. C.— Being a wild plant you will not find 

it in seedsmen’s catalogues.- Mrs. Browne.—Ms. Bur* 

bidge’s book on the Chrysanthemum oan be had from this 
office, post free, for 8s. 9d. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— E. F. T.— The botanical name 

at the Frangipani-plant is Plumeria rubra. - T. Brown. 

—A poor form of Lslia an ceps.- John Saunders. _ 

Both forms of the Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-foemina).- 

P. C.— Flower de-Luoe is a corruption of Fleur-de Lis, a 
French name for the Iris. Spider .— Asparagus plumo¬ 
sus ; tbere is a short article on Its culture In Gardening, 
January 12th, page 607, which will give you the informa¬ 
tion required.- Miss Maitland. —Apparently a Crinura 

of some kind, but specimen sent was emits deoayed. - W. 

Smith.— Cereus specioslssimur.- W. F.—l, Onoidium 

species ; 2, Epidendrum oochleare.- Constant Reader.— 

1, Nephrolepis exaltata; 2, Adiantura formosum : 3, Adlan* 
turn Caplllus- Veneris. 

Names of fruits.— C. W. S.— The Pear sent is not 
Beurrt Die], but Vicar of Winkfleld, a kind that, in very 
warm situations, oooasionally becomes ripe and melting, 

but, generally speaking, is only fit for stewing.- Chas. 

Johnson.— Apparently small specimens of the Maris Louise 
Pear. 

Catalogues received.— Garden Seeds and Ama¬ 
teurs' Guide. Toogood and Finlayson, 58, Above Bar, 

Southampton. - Spring Seed Catalogue. Benjamin 

Soddy, 243, Walworth-road, London, 8.E.- Flower, 

Vegetable, Farm Seeds, Arc. Wm. Cutbush and Son, 

Highgate. London, N.- Select Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds, Lilies, and other Bulbs. William Bull, 586, King's* 

road, Chelsea, London, 8.W.- Catalogue of Seeds and 

Comvetitors ’ Guide. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay. 8ootland. 
Descriptive List of Garden Seeds. James Backhouse and 

Son, York. - Seed List. Charles Allen, Red House 

Nurseries, Mildenhall, Suffolk.- Wholesale and General 

Catalogues of Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Plants. 

E. H. Krelage and Son. Haarlem, Holland.- Vegetable 

and Flower Seeds. Field, James, and Field, Norwioh. - 

Garden and Farm Seeds. E. P. Dixon and Sons, York- 

shire Seed Establishment, Hull. - Seeds and harden 

Sundries. Wm. Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross, Herts 

- Seed Catalogue. W. B. Smale, 81, Fleet-street, Tor* 

quay.- Seeds and Garden Requisites. Samuel Tates. 

7»78hudehilJ, and 16, Old Mlllfcate,.ManchestsiL . ^ 
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j POULTRY ANB RABBITS. 

6669.— Keeping geese.— I am about to oommanoe 
keeping geese, and want to know where to buy, and what 
age, and kind of birds are beet? How many geeee should 
I keep to a gander ? I have the run of a large oommon for 
a feeding-ground for them.— Mura. 

6609.—Oramp in fowls.—* 1 B. H.V’ bird, 
I think, must be suffering from rheumatism, as 
cramp would have partially disappeared before 
this. Dr. Woodriffe Hill recommends the affected 
parts to be immersed and held for some time in 
warm water, afterwards dried, rubbed with neat 
brandy or whisky, and wrapped round with a 
flannel bandage, lint, or cotton wool. Half-a- 
teaspoonful of Epsom salts should then he 
administered, and the patient he put in a dry, 
warm place, and be allowed warm, soft, but 
unstimulating food, in which a pinch of 
bicarbonate of soda should he mixed twice 
daily, or a few grains of chlorate of potash. In 
severe oases hot Poppy fomentations may be 
used with advantage, and the joints dressed 
with belladonna. Perhaps the bird is a young 
cockerel, whioh has been forced too much. In 
that case it wonld be well to reduce the weight 
by allowing less food, the diet being nutritious 
without being stimulating or fattening. Friction 
to the legs, using gooM oil or whisky, is 
sometimes useful in promoting circulation.— 
Doulting. _ 

BEES. 

6550. —Management of bees. — From 
“ Cottager’s ” statement the stock of bees was 
evidently weak in numbers to begin with ; this 
faot alone would account for the combs and 
foundation not being worked out fully. Oue of 
the chief points to be observed in order to make 
bee-keeping a success is to have strong stocks 
only. Seven frames were too many for so small 
a lot of bees, they would have done better on 
five, or even four. Anyhow, the number of 
frames should have been reduced in the autumn, 
and the hive contracted by means of the divi¬ 
sion-boards. Being supplied with candy, they 
are quite likely to winter safely, especially if well 
and warmly packed. Had the candy-cake been 
supplied on tne top of the frames, under the quilt, 
however, it would have been better. This being 
the warmest part of the hive, the bees would 
have had access to it in all weathers. Another 
advantage of placing the candy on the frames is 
that as it is eaten away a cavity is formed, and 
the bees are enabled to form a larger cluster in 
the warmest position.—S. S. G. 

BALMS. — Euterpe, Chamserops, Geonoma, 
A Areca, Latania, the five 2a; Ampelopaii Veitchi, six, 
Is. 9d.; Hydrangea paniculate, four, Is. 3d ; double Deutzia, 
four, la od. * Purple Beech, three, la 3d.: Azalea mollis, 
4s. 6d. doa: Tulip-tree, four, Is. 2d.; Soarlet Horse Chestnut, 
three, la 3d, carriage free.—HENRY ft OO., Amersham, 
Bucks. __ 

BOSES.—Six ohoice, Nisi, Gloire de Dijon, 
-Lv Faquerette. Homdre, La Marque, Malmaison, for Ss. 9d.; 
also one doa for 4a 9d.; to include, Niel, Dijon. Jacquemi¬ 
not, Christy, Malmaison, Moaa Cabbage, ft a All own roots 
exoept Niel, strong and well-rooted; carriage paid —HENRY 
ft CO , Amersham, Bucks. 

I AO ORNAMENTAL AND FLOWERING 

J* W SHRUBS AND CONIFERS, from 9inches to 3 ft. 
for 8s. fid.; 50 for 5a, carriage paid: including Cupreasna 
Jnnipera Pinua Abies Euonymua Thuja, Laurustinus, Ac. 
—HENRYft OO., Amersham, Bocks._ 



BERNS.—Ptens tremnla and P. cretioa, beau* 
A tiful little plants, Is. fid. doa ; larger from single poet, 
2a fid. dor. Six greenhouse Ferns, all different, for Is. fkL— 
B. C. RAVEN8CROFI^ Manager], The Nursery, George-lane, 
Lewisham, 8. E. _ 

UEW MUSK MELON, hardy as a Vegetable 

-*-* Marrow, delicious flavour, perfume soente large garden, 
rcarlet, green, and white flesh, one packet each, 2a fid. 
packet of either, la 

A URICULA, grand show, alpine, or laced, Is. 

per packet. This should be sown now. This seed Is 
saved from over 300 named plants that have been carefully 
hybridised. Only a Uttle to offer. 

ITEW AND RARE ROSES !!!—Strong hush 

-Li plants.-" Empress of India" flowers 2 feet in circum¬ 
ference. " Viridiflora" floweis perfectly green. 1 ‘ Conserva¬ 
tive.” the nearest to blue of any Rose yet raised. All 2a each, 
or the 3 free for 5s. Many others equally ourious. Rend for 
List. Fine Standards, in all the best leading kinds, 12a, 15a, 
and 18a dozen, free on rail, and carefully packed. 

CJTRONG CLUMPS PAMPAS GRASS, to 

^ flower next year, 3 for 2a fid., free. 

"TUTONSTER FUCHSIAS. ”— <( Muterpieoe” 

-LU and " Phenomenal," produce flowers as large as a 


and " Phenomenal," produce flowers as large ae a 
sherry-glasa nioe plants, the two free for 2s. fi new ones (in- 
eluding the above), free, for 5a Bend for List new Rosea 

H. A. WIFFEN, 

BKLOHAMP. CLARK, SUFFOLK. 

OH BUSHY WALLFLOWERS (C&nneira 

*J\J Price), grand plants, la 6d., carriage pd. Plant at onoe 
for spring blooming.—J AS COWBILL, Hindsford, Tyldesley. 

BEGONIAS.—Ordinary mixed Seedlings, 2«. 
+* doa, 7a 50. Selected, Is. each. Large tubers, named 
sorts, good for this year’s exhibitions; List sent. Seed from 
choicest sorts. 7d. pkt. ail free. —Vicar, Southwick, Fareham. 


KH non ROSES ON OWN ROOTS.—Strong 

trees, fi, 2s. fid , 4s. dozen, free: M. Kiel, Gloire, 
Devoniensia Malmaison, Christy, O. Hybrid, Reve d’Or, 
France, Etoile de Lyon, Forestier, Jeanne d'Aro, Hopper, 
Edinburgh, Prinoe S. de Rohan, Ac. 

10 GRAND ROSES, very strong, selected, for 

fia ; 6. 3a fid., car. paid—Niphetos, Merveille de Lyon, 
Etoile de Lyon. Prince C. de Rohan, La France, Horn fire, 
Devoniensis, Gloire de Dijon. Fisher Holmes, Rfive d’Or, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Marfichal Niel, Ac. 

7 HARDY CLIMBERS—Passion-flower, Rose, 
• 2 choice Clematis, variegated Ampelopeia Jasmine, 

Houeysuokle, 2s. fid.; 6 Deutzia gracilis, la fid.; 12 Irish Ivies, 
la fid.; 12 Sweet Briers, 2a 3d.; 12 soarlet Geums, Is. fid. 

10 NEW JAPANESE CHRYSANTHE- 

Ads MUMS. Is. fid.: 12 Double Hollyhocks, 2s. fid.; 6 
Tritoma Uvaria, or Red-hot Pokers, 2s.; 12 white or coloured 
Margueritea Is. fid.; fi double Deutzias,white or rose, 2s. fid.; 
3 Virginian Creepera red, 3 feet, Is. fid.; 6 flowering shrubs 
—Weigela, Syringa, Rtbea Ac , 2s. 2d., carriage paid. 

F. BATEMAN, Weston Nursery, Clevedon. 
fjHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, strong 

« (not rubbish).—Ethel. Mrs. Carey, Mo. Jones, Peter the 
Great. M. Deegrange, G. Wermig, Ac., 12, la.; 25, la 9d.; 50, 
3a; 100, fia, post free. Peas, Beans, Ac., same as last week. 


A FEW Pairs of Large, Healthy PALMS for Stephanotls grand plants, from 2s fid. to .65.—W. SHEP* 

-tt. immediate disposal: Latania borbonica, Cbamaerope p ARP, Seedsman, Hounslow, Midd lesex._ 

exoelaa, and Phoenix recllnate, 3 feet to 6 feet high, from A FRICAN GRASSES FOR VASES.—100 
¥* GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stemford-hiil, 6X tall, graceful, silky heads, 30 tall, drooping reeds, 5 orna- 

London.- mental East Indian Palms, 5 leaves of Silver Tree, and 25 


exoelaa, and Phoenix reclinate, 3 feet to 6 feet high, from 
10s. per pair.—GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford-hiU, 
London. _ 

OUTDOOR OWN ROOT ROSES.—Seeds.— 

U 3climbing, red, white,yellow, la 3d.; 12, 3a; 36 in., free. 
Cucumbers, Telegraph (Rol.l, Cardiff Castle, Hero, Lome, 15 
var„ 24. 8d.: 100, la fid.; 3 each. Is. 4d.—BROUNT, Kntherfleld. 

Q UICK!—130,000 Good, Stout, Healthy, Well- 

rooted, 3 yr. old. Prioe 8a per 1,000. Sample of 250 put 
on rail on receipt of 24 stamps.—B. DIVER, Nurseryman. 
Islebam. Cambs. 

OPECIAL LILIES.—Krameri (pink Lily), 

^ 3. 2s. 3d.; 12,7s.; Batemannite, apricot, spotless. Is. each; 
S 2a fid.. Longiflorum, white trumpet, 6, Is. fid.; 12, 2s. 9d.; 
not* Prioe, owing to extensive imports. Harrisi (Easter 
Lily), V2s. 3d.; 12. 7s. Trigrinum splendent, dazrling, 6, 2a 
Single Tigers. 2s. dozen. Double Tigers, 6,2s. 12 fine bulbs, 
8 kinda named. 4s. fid.; unnamed, 4s Finest bulbs only 
Note.— All carriage paid. Compare prices and quality.— 
W. H. HUDSON. Tottenham. London. 

1 flPTflftfl LILIUM AURATUil Having 
J-V/v/j \J\J\J again made arrangements to take this enor¬ 
mous quantity, oan offer magnifloent plump sound bulbs (not 
rubbish) at the following unheard of prices: Bplendid bulbs, 
measuring 8 in. to 8 in. round, 8, 2a fid., 12,4a, 1U0.25a; extra 
fine selected bulbs. 8 in. to 10 in. round. 3, 2a fid., 6,4a, 12. 
7a ; the very largest, specially selected for exhibition, la and 
la fid. each, 10e. and 15s. dozen. Liberal discounts to the 
trade and large buyers. Note —Carriage paid on orders of 
2a fid. and upwards.—E. R0BIN8ON, 82, Shafteebuiry-road, 

| Hornsey-rise, London._ 


show varieties. True to name, la doa, free. List gratia 
THOMPSON, Bridge House, Newtown, Pemberton. 


mental East Indian Palma 5 leaves of Silver Tree, and 25 
beautiful African Everlasting Flowers. The whole, carriage 
paid, 3a. lOd.—M. CLARE ft CO., Colonial Importers, 14, 
South-street, Finsbury, London. 

BEGONIA SEED and TUBERS—BOX’S 

AJ varieties are the best, as testified by all purchasers. 
Both quality and quantity. SEED from late it novelties of 
siDglea mixed coloura small packets, fid-; la>g*r pack eta la 
ana 2s. fid. Colleotiona 4 separate coloura la 6a ; 8 ditto, 
2-. fid. Of doubles, small packeta lOd.; larger packets, 
la fid., 2s. fid., and 5s. Collectioua 4 separate coloura, 
la fid.; 8 ditto, including white and yellow, 2s. fid.; double 
orange, very extra, 2s. 6a. and 5a per packet. TUBER8, un¬ 
named siDglea to colour superior to named sorta 12 or more 
distinct ooloura, for pots, per dozen. 9s.. 12s.. 18a, and 24a per 
dozen; for bedding, 40s. and 50a per 100; mixed coloura 28s. 
per 100. Unnamed doubles, very superior. 6 or m ore coloura 
per dozen, 24a, 36a, 48a; mixed colours. 15a ; choice, to 
name, from 24a All post free. Full LIST on application. 
(Please qnote this paper.) 

JOHN R. BOX (for 10 yean J. Laing's sole Partner), 
Beadsman and Begonia Grower, Croydon. _ 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. —Peren- 

nial pink Convolvulus, grows 50 ft in season ; festoons 
balooniea Sc.; oovered large rosy blooms all summer; 2 strong 
roota la, free. Now is best time to plant—J. F. RAYNEB, 
Avenue-road, Southampton. 

“HUTCH BULBS.—BARGAINS TO CLEAR. 
AJ —Mixed Hyacinths, from named sorta Is- doa ; 5s. 100. 
Tulipa splendid mixed sorts, fid. doa ; 3s 106. Orocna any 
oolour, fid 100. Narcisraa best mixed varietiea 9tL d oa ; 4 *. 
100; Lillum Harrisi, fid. each. Sa orders free.—J. DAVIES. 
Farrioftdeunnarket, Ljmdoua. Ritebllshed 60 yeera 
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FIDLER’S 

PURE AND RELIABLE SEEDS. 
PURE AND RELIABLE SEEDS. 
PURE AND RELIABLE 8EEDS. 

Cheapest and best in the market. 

Before ordering your supply send for a copy of 0. 
Fidler’e New Seed Catalogue for 1889. It will ooet 
you nothing and will save you 100 to 200 per cent. 

All Seeds tested and selected from the 
finest stocks obtainable. 

Only One Quality-the Best. 

A few price. PEAS. A few price. 


quart. 
|». d. 

Earliest of All .. 0 8 
Sutton's Karlicst Blue 0 6 
American Wonder .. 10 
William Hurst .. 1 A 
Kentish Invicta ..06 


Pride of the Market 
Duke of Albany 
Robert Fonn .. 
Telegraph 

Omega. 


quart 
s. d. 
0 6 
1 0 
0 9 
I 0 
0 10 


BEANS. 


quart, i quart. 

Canadian Wonder .. 91. I Harlington Wonder .. 5d. 
Negro Loogpod .. lOd. Ore*m Windsor.. .. fid. 

Improved belt. Runner 81. I Mioater Longpod .. Sd. 

Send for Price List and Testimonials. 
The largest stocks of seed Potatoes In the 
country, several thousand tons to sell. 

C. FIDLER,^r;:‘READING 


HERBACEOUS & BORDER 
PLANTS, 

In 600 varieties and hardily grown, 3s and 4s. per down; 
35a. and 30s. per 100, true to name. Now is the best time to 
plant Pyre thru ms, moet useful for cutting as well as orna¬ 
mental. No garden is oomplete without them. Wo have a 
good selection, named sorts. Potontillas, to name; grand 
border plants. Delphiniums—noble border plants of stately 
appearance, and will grow in any garden. Hollyhooks—we 
have probably the finest strain in the country. Every gar¬ 
dener knows what the splendour of these are in shrubberies. 
Any of these four classes 4s. doz, 25e. 100.) Phloxes—this 
plant should have the most prominent situation in every 
garden (3s. 6d. doz., 34s. 100). 

CARNATIONS & PICOTEES. 

True to name. We devoto particular attention to these 
favourites of the garden. Our stook is very extensive, con¬ 
sisting only of the very best varieties. Buy now and they will 
not die, but bloom freely next year. Fine named sorts 6s. 
doz., border varieties 4s. doz., yellows 13s. doz. Tree Carna¬ 
tions, 9s. doz. Our Btocks of the above flowering plants are 
unequalled. Be sure and send for our Catalogue of Herba¬ 
ceous and Alpine Plante to 

WM. CUBRAN A SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham; 

10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester._ 


William 
50 for 2a.; 


GEORGE BOYES & CO., 

on nnn chrysanthemums.-ah the 

Ol/ tl/V/V/ beat new and old varieties. No new varieties 
sent out until the r merit is proved by ouraclres. All second- 
rate trash discarded. 12 strong and well-ri>ofc«d young plants: 
Robert Owen, M H. Elliott, Salmonia Pleno, Primrose 
League, Maiden’s Blush, George Gordon, sntadiflora, Source 
d’Or, Peter the Great, Margot, La Vierge, Elaine, Is. 6L 

PELARGONIUMS —Strong and well-rooted 

young plants. 12 best varieties, 4s. 

10 finn LOBELIAS. —Emperor 

improved, splendid stock plants. 

3s. 6d. per 100. 

1 nn nnn MYOSOTI3 (blue Forget-me-not). 

-*"LrUy vyU 50 for 2s.; ?s fid. per 100; extra strong, 5s. 
per 100. All grand stuff 

Ail post free for cash with order only. 

AYLES TQNE PARK, LEICESTER. 

T 1 WO PENCE per PACKET.—Choicest Slower 

Seeds : Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia Cycla¬ 
men. Gloxinia, Petunia, Lobelia, Pyrethrura, Heliotrope, 
Nicotiana a Aims, Carnation, Pansy. Auricula, Ferns, Ac 
“•„ W o^r a , D ri31 p Jf* r ^ 8 poBt free. Hundreds testimonials.’ 
—O. SHI LLI NG , 8eedsma n. Winchfl eld, Hants. 

AMATEUR’S GARDEN GUIDE.—Contains 

full instructions for successfully growing all kinds of 
Flowers and Vegetables. 64 pages, 100 illustrations. The 
most useful work ever published for amateurs. Not a 
cataiogue. Post free, 7d.-C. HHILLING, Seedsman, Winch- 
field. Hants. 

pRIZES, for which everyone can compete. 
-L Ten Shillings offered for the beBt of each of the follow- 
ing: —(1) Two outdoor Cucnmber Incomparable Ridge- 
(2) Bix improved Spanish Oaion; (3) six best outdoor King 
Tomato: (4) for best bunch of Giant Asters, and (5) for beet 
bunch . Victoria Ten-week Stocks. All 7d. per packet, post 
free with instructions.-O. BHILLING, Seedsman. Winch- 
Held, Hants. 

O EEDS. —Beat only. Save 25 to 50 per cent. 

win prizes. Seed Catalogue gratis and post free. 
—C. SHILLING, Seedrman, Winchfie d, Haute. 

WILSON JUNIOR “AMERICAN'BLACK- 

BERRY.—This is without doubt the largest, finest, 
and most prolific variety in cultivation: produces quantities 
of very large glossy black fruit r,f most delicious flavour. 

8&2U£% BH 


100 ROSES FOR 408., 

50, 21b. 6d.; 25, 12s. 6d. 

Selected from below. For descriptions see issues of this 
paper for December 15th and 22nd. 

CLIMBING BOSKS.—6 best and most distinct aorta 

3s. Own roots. 

FAIRY BOSKS, in 6 distinct aorta; moot lovely object 
the 6 sorts 3s. Own roots. 

BKDDING, or CHINA BOSKS.—The 6 aorta 8a fid, 
TKA BOSKS. -A very epeoial selection: Catherine 
Mermet, Ma V. Houtte, Home re, Jules Finger. Red Gloira 
de Dijon. Devonien'is, Etoile de Lyon, Mad. Falcot, Hon. 
E. Gifford, Belle Lyounaise, W. A. Richardson. Perle des 
Jardins—on own and Brier roots. Free delivery. 12,9s.: 6,5e. 
GLOIRE DK DIJON.— A fine lot of this grand old 
Rose, in 2 sizes, on own roots ; 6e. doz., 8d. each; grafted 
plants, 8 feet to 4 feet, grand plants, la 8d. each ; 2, 
2s. Sd., free. 

HYBRID PBRFKTUALS. best varieties, and fine 

strong plants; 12, 6s. 6d.; 6, 3s. 6d. 

HARDY CLIMBERS.— 12 distinct aorta. Si. fid.; 0, 
4s. 4d. A very special line, free, including variegated Ivys, 
Honeysuckles, Virginian Creepers, Pyracantha, Jaaminum, 
Wisteria, Jiignonia, Ac. 

GLADIOLI BRKNCHLKYBNSIS, a glorious soarlet 
autumnal flower, 12, Is. G. THE BRIDE, pure white, a 
lovely thing, 12, Is. fid. 

IRISES, SPANISH and ENGLISH.— 6 of each, la 

Their exquisite marking and beautiful colours quite rival 
the Orchid; quite hardy. Good Things for Gkkexhousx. 
INDIAN AZALEAS, grand plants, full of buds; 12, all 
different sorts, 21s.; 6,1 la fid.; each, 2s. 

CAMELLIAS, with 4 or 5 buds ; the best shaped plants 
I have seen; very extra, all named ; each, fs. fid., 6,13s. 
12, 25s. This should be ordered at once. 

P E LARGONIUMS.— My Collection was awarded 
Jubilee Silver Medal. None but the beet sorts; 5a dozen. 
Pot now to have early bloom. 

PALMS.— Fine young plants in 6 named sorts, 8s. 
larger, from 1«. 6<f. to 5s. each. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (cuttings), none but the very 

best and tried sorts; Is. dozen. 

LILIUM LANCIPOLIUM KRJBTZKRI. the best 

white; this is an exquisite Lily; 8s. dozen, usual prioe, Ida 
Flowering bulbs. 

L. L. BUB RUM, an admirable oompanlon to above 
white, heavily spotted with rose; 7a doz. 

CUT FLOWER DEPARTMENT.-1 grow at 
immense quantity of flowers for cutting, and shall be pleased 
to supply boxes of cut flowers. Is. fid., 2s. fid., and upwards, 
delivered to your door quite fresh and oarrtege paid. 
Wreaths and Bonqueta made from 6s. 64. upwards, sent 
free for cash. 

All orders from above or 10$. and over will have to per 
cent, added in plant$ for cask with order. 

Al. or. A. bbxtoh, 

Chorlton-oum-Hardy, Manchester. 


S. F. ARMITAGE’S 


Packing 

Free. 


Specialities 


Quality 

Guaranteed. 


Armltage’s Collections of Vegetable 
Seeds— viz., 42s., 21s, and lie. The Guinea 
Collection inoludes 14 pints Peas for suooession, in¬ 
cluding Stratagem, Telephone, and Duke of Albany ; 
8 pints Beans—Broad, dwarf French, and Runners— 
and all other articles in like proportion. Without 
doubt by far the moet liberal Collection ever offered 
for the money. Carriage paid to any station on reoeipt 
of cheque or Postal order for 20s. 

Armltage’s ‘‘Special” Evergreen Lawn 
Grass, guaranteed to oontaln only the dwarfest 
varieties, and certain to give satisfaction. Is. per lb., 
8 lb. for 2s. 9d., or 18s. per bushel of 22 lb. 


per doz. eaoh. 

i.iHnm auratum, fine bulbs 5 0 0 6 

„ ex. selected bulbs 7 0 0 8 

LIlium Harrlsi, guaranteed true, 

5 to 7 in. round 5 fi 0 6 
Carriage paid on aU orders of 2s. fid. and upwards. 

SAMUEL FOX ARMITAQE, 

SEED MERCHANT, 

HIGH STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Norfolk Nurseries * Seed Establishments 

JSstab. 1808.] Derehaut. [Estabim. 

JOHN GREEN, F.R.H.S. 

My new Annual Guide is now ready for 1889, and all 
customers not receiving same will greatly oblige by 
°ust sending Post Card and one will be at once 
forwarded. 

_ My Popular Be. Case of Hardy Pere nnials 

nae given immense satisfaction wherever sect. Jtcontains 
85 varieties, all correctly Darned, and all may be at onoe 
planted in the garden. Many of these are worth fid. 
each, free for 5s.; half case, 2«. 6d. (Set Catalogued 
My Popular 5s. Case of Primulas. All 
Joyere of this charming f amily should procure this. It «m- 
tams 3 P. obconloa, 8 rosea, 2 verticillata. 2 floribundw, 
8 true old double white, free for 5s.; half case, 2s. e£ 
(Stt Catalogue ) ' ^ 

My Popular 5s. Case of Vegetable Seeds. 

—This contains a liberal assortment of Peas, I Beans 
Cabbages, Onions, Parsnips, Broccoli, Tomatoes, Ac. in 
all 36 varieties, of very best vegetables grown, free for fis , 
Larger Collections, 10b. 6<L and 2is. (See Catalogued 
_My Popular 5a. Case Flower Seeds.— 
This contains 30 packets Choice Flower 8eeds for green¬ 
house. garden, and window. Sure to please; free for 5s 
Set Catalogue J 

My Da hli as are known far and wide as one of the 
best Collections existing. T send pot roots, free for cash, 
as follows: 6 var. Cactus Dahlias, 2s. 6d.; 6 var. 8how 
and Fancy, 2*. 3d. ; 6 var. Pomponee, 2s. 3d.; 6 var. 
Bingles, 2s. 3d.; 6 varieties all classes, 2s. 3d. (See 
Catalogued 

My Geraniums emnot be surpassed. They are 

the very oream in cultivation. I send free for fi 
rxtra good Single, 2s.: 6 extra good Double, 2s. Sd.: 

6 Peareon's Varieties, 3s.; 6 of Pearson’s 1887, 5e 6cL : 

6 of Pearson's 1888 for 9s.: 6 new Dwarf Continental 
Varieties for 4s. Thesefiom their dwarf and free-flower¬ 
ing habit are great acquisitions for small greeenhousta 
and windows. (See Catalogued 

Thousands of other dhings now ready. Everything 
of the best possible quality, both in seeds and plants, 
and the hundreds of testimonials which can be seen 
in my office amply testify to the satisfaction they 
give all over the country. Send ad once for a 
Catalogue. 

JOHN GREEN, F.R.H.S., 

Norfolk Nurseries A Seed Establishment* 


U ENDER'S PRIZE SEEDS.— Petunias (the 

■LL flneet ever offered). Double-frin?ed, Is. 6d. and 3a. 


TTAMPKR.—Fifty clumpy, hardy perennial 
-*-*■ Flower Roots, 5s. fid, from Mr. Wood's garaena. 2,000 
kinds grown .—WOO P'S PLANT CLUB, Kirkstall. Leeds. 

QRCHIDS, ESTABLISHED, 120 kinds; 

y baskets, pots, Cork; cool and stove, la each upwards. 
Returnable list.-WOOD'S PLAN T CLUB, Kirkstall, Leeds. 

fjUCUMBER SEEDS.—The best sorts grown 

for market purposes, most prolific, fid., Is., and 2s. per 
packet ‘.larger quantities cheaper; all good seeds. Autumn- 
atruck Pelargoniums. Ss. per doz., post free—ADAMSON, 
Haw thorn Gardens, Ecolestop, Prescot. _ 

(CHEAPEST IN THE TRADE l — LILIES 

VJ OF THE VALLEY from Norfolk, FINE BERLIN 
Crowns for forcing, 5s. 100 : 40a. 1.000. AZALEA INDICA, 
in 5J to 7-inch pots, well budded, to name, 21a. doz. 
CAMELLIAS, ditto, ditto, 21s. doz. For cash with order; 
package free.—J. J. KIDD, Chsse Nursery, Lynn, Norfolk. 


rPKA ROSES, on own roots, 4s. 6d. doz. ; 3(ta. 
A per 100. Hybrid Perpetual!, Achilla Gonod, Dupuy 
Jam am, Jno. Hopper, La France Magna Charts, Queen of 
Bedders, 4s. doz., free. Cash with order to—W. DAWBER 
Ruettes Brayes Lo d ge, Guernse y._ 

T ILIUMS.—Best quality only. Auratum*, 

-U floe plump bulbs, 5d. each: 3*. fid. per doz.: magnificent 
bulbs, 8a. ana Is. each, 6s. and 8s fid. per doz. Tigrinum 4s.; 
longiflorum, 3s. 6d. per doz.; Krameri. 8d. eaoh, 6s. per doz. 
Fine mixed Gladioli. Is. 6d. per doz. All carriage free.— Mjl 
WOODWARD, 23, Hargrave Park-road, London, N. 
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FRUIT TREES, a Speciality. 

A LARGE STOCK of all the best VARIETIES 

in cultivation. Ask for quotations before ordering else¬ 
where, and you may be sure of getting what you order, and 
true to name. Stocks true, prices reasonable. 

Prize winner at all the chief Fruit Shows the >ast few years. 
List of prizes include Champion Prize at Manchester, both in 
1887 and 1888; Gold and Silver Medals and numerous 1st and 
other prizes at Crystal Palace, Kensington, Exeter, Bristol, 
Ledbury, and other of the chief Fruit Shows. Abridged Cata¬ 
logue free. Foil Descriptive List (one of the most oomplete 
in the trade), containing dosoriptiou, season, size, use. and 
lists for various purposes, besides much other useful infor¬ 
mation, post free, fid. _ 

JOHN WATKINS, 

Fruit Tree Nurseryman. Pomona Nurseries, 
Wttbingtom Hereford. 

Efi nnn MAIDENHAIR FERNS.—Frond*, 

V/vy vl/U 9 to 12 inches lone, 6 plants. Is., free. 4 da- 
fronds, Is., free. 3beautiful leaf Begonias. 1«. 3a., free. Peat 
2s. fid. sack.—TTTRNKR. Thatto-bnath. St. Helena 

pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — Beat 

VJ Exhibition varieties, true to nave. Per doz., Is.; two 
doz., 1 a 9d., free,—V. SLADE, Staple-grove Nursery,Taunton, 
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Kf) BEST BULBS, 3s. 9d., post free, includes 

vv Lilium auratum, tigrinum. longiflorum. Krameri, 
mlxad Gladioli.RanunculuseA—M r. WOODW 4 RD, as above. 

PACKETS Choice FLOWER SEEDS, Is., 

post free —MR. WOODWARD, as above. 
TJEVONSHIRE Rockery FERNS, including 

Oamunda. 50.3* ; 100.5s. Osmunda regalia, large roots, 
12. 4a . free —BROWN, Bmokader, Kingskersweil, Devon. 

PERNS.—Ferns from Devonshire.—30, Pares! 
j- Post, value. 2s. 3d.; 50 large, 11 varieties, 3a fid.; 10U 7a. 
package include* oorrectly named, large or small.—T. 
MTTRTjRY. T>m ton. North Down 

PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES, 6 ft. by 

-k 4 ft. Made of seasoned red deal, single light, ungl&sed, 
18 a, carriage paid on three. Lights 6 ft. by 4 ft., ung lazed, 
six, 87a., carriage paid cash.—HtalTHSON MILLER, Horti¬ 
cultural Builder, 39, Talbot-s t reet, West Hartle pool._ 

T7TRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest, 

V therefore cheapest. 112 lb., 17s.; 56 IK, 10z. 6<Lj 28 Ik, 
5a fid.:141b., 3a— WATSON A 8CULL, 90. ~ 

' London. K.fl 


J. 


C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HI8TORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King-etreet, Covent-garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on sunlloaMon or nost 


flARDEN NETTINGS, Hothouae Shadings, 

IT Tiffany. Garden Npttings, Hothouse Shadings, Tiffany. 
-RIGBY, WAINWRIGHT A OO. Msnnfacturere, Neptune 
Works, Manchester. Cotton Wool and Wadding tor florists. 
Send for samples and prices 

LJri g i r I IrciTi 
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Annuals. hardy, f» » 
mixed border .. .. 631 

Applet end Penis in pots 631 
Befools weltonlemb In 
a window .. 630 

Bell-flower, white Peach- 
leaved (Campanula 
peraioifolia alba .. 630 
Caladiume. culture of .. 632 
OalantheV eitchi and lm 

relatives.629 

Camellias.628 

Camellia grafting .. 688 
Oaroatione ..631 

Cauliflower plants dying 
off.. .. 631 

Cineraria, silvery-leaved 
(Cineraria maritime).. 630 


Chrysanthemums ., 638 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, the 

uses of.687 

Coleuses, growing speci¬ 
men .633 

Columbines, Rooky 
Mountain (Aqullegias) 610 
Croton leave* .. 630 

Daisies in a lawn, de¬ 
stroying .631 

Digging, rough .. ..632 

Epaorises.628 

Epaerises. I ate flowering 688 
Fair Maids of France 
(Aehillee Plarmioa) .. 630 
Fern. Tree, stems, uses 

of dead.638 

Frame, heating a .. 687 


Fruit garden .. 686 

Fruit garden, a walled-iu 631 
Fruit-trees, destroying 
weeds amongst.. .. 634 
Greenhouse ..688 

Greenhouse, glaring a .. 635 
Honeysuckles, bush(Wei- 

gelas) .635 

Hop, the common, on 
arbours, arches, Ac. .. 631 
Hyaoinths for a grave .. 632 
Insect pests .. 634 

Irises, German .. .. 630 

Lapageria rosea,culture of 633 
Larkspur, showy (Del¬ 
phinium formosum).. 630 
Lily, the old white (Li- 
llum candid urn) .. 630 


LUy, Torch (Tritoms 

Uraris).630 

Meadow Hweet, Japanese 
(Spiraea faponioa) .. 630 
Musk for market, grow¬ 
ing.633 

Outdoor garden .. M 628 
Paaonies .. .. 630 

Pnloxes .. ..630 

Pine-App!e, growing a .. 634 
Planting, evils of deep.. 627 
Plants for an east border 630 
Plants, hardy herbace¬ 
ous, for cut flowers .. 630 
Poppies, Iceland and 

Shirley.611 

Potatoes, early, growing 634 

Potatoes, manure for .. 634 


Potatoes, seed, sprouts 

on .. 634 

Questions and answers., 635 
Radishes, market .. 633 
Raspberry ranee and gal¬ 
vanised wire .. 834 

Rhododendron prseoox 
under glass . 632 

Rose, red, for a rustlo 

arch .687 

Roses in pots in the open 

air.«7 

Roses, select „ ..627 

Salvias .633 

Balvias, autumn-flower¬ 
ing.638 

Balvias, late-flowering .. 638 
Speedwells (Veronicas) 630 


Buoflower, perennial 
(Hdtanthus multiflo¬ 
ras) .638 

Sunflower, rough-leaved 
(Harpalium rigidnm) 630 
Town garden, work in __ 
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THE USES OF COCOA-NUT-FIBRE. 

A vert few years ago this substance wae almost 
unknown in gardens; now it is employed for 
numberless purposes, and no garden can be said 
to be fully famished without a good supply of 
it. In the present artiole I wish to point out at 
any rate a few of the purposes in whioh this 
undoubtedly valuable material may be advan¬ 
tageously employed. In the first plaoe, it is 
almost unequalled as a plunging material, either 
out-of-doors or under glass. Nurserymen use 
it largely for plunging Ivies, Virginian Creepers, 
Clematis, ana other hardy climbers in pots, 
and for all auoh purposes it is admirably suited, 
owing to its non-conducting and frost-resisting 
character. In the houses ib is frequently employed 
as a surfacing for stages, especially ia warm 
structures, while as a plunging material on 
bottom-heat beds it is still more largely used. 
In this position care must, however, be taken to 
keep it in a oonstantlv moist condition, not only 
on the surface but below as well, for when dry it 
is not only an almost complete non-conductor of 
heat, but harbours wood-lice and other vermin 
largely. To this end ib should be turned 
thoroughly over and well-moistened at frequent 
intervals. Again, nothing oan be better for 
oovering up newly potted Hyaoinths and other 
bulbs in the open air until they commence to 
grow. In this case, however, a tarpaulin, or 
other waterproof covering, should bekeptin readi¬ 
ness to throw over the heap ia wet weather, for 
when thoroughly saturated it remains in that 
condition in a low temperature for a long time, 
and this must not be allowed to ooour. One of 
the most profitable or 
Advantageous uses to which Cocoa-nut-fibre 
may be put is the covering or burying of lilies 
of the Valley, Splrteas, and other forced roots 
of this character. When judiciously used in this 
way, and kept moist, it is really surprising to 
how great an extent this substance encourages 
both the formation of roots in plenty, ana a 
vigorous and healthy progress above. Some 
growers merely cover the crowns of their Lilies 
with an inch or two of fibre, and plunge them 
in bottom-heab, but the finest samples I have 
ever seen were buried to a depth of nearly 
6 inches above the pots with fibre in a warm house 
and kept saturated with water. As soon as the 
tops peeped through the fibre they were taken 
out, cleaned, and gradually brought into the light; 
and by the time the foliage bad assumed its 
natural colour, the flowers were expanding 
nicely. While on this subject, I may say that 
though most growers consider that these Lilies 
cannot be forced without the aid of bottom-heat; 
this is really by no means neoessary, except, 
perhaps, for very early work, and they will 
succeed quite as well, if not better, if merely 
stood on a damp bottom of ashes in a warm 
house or pit, ana well buried up in fibre, as 
described above. The same mode of treatment 
suits Spiraeas admirably, and the finest plants I 
have ever grown were buried in fibre to a depth 
of 3 inches or 4 inches above the crowns and left 
undisturbed until they began to peep through. 
As these plants, contrary to the last, form a 
quantity of fresh roots before coming into bloom, 
or even making much growth, they 
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to a moderate bottom-heat. Cocoa-nut-fibre has 
also the property of encouraging the formation 
of roots to a marvellous extent. Cuttings of 
Coleus, Fuchsias, or indeed of almost any soft- 
wooded, quick-growing subjects will form roots 
in a very short time if merely dibbled in a 
warm bed of fibre in the spring time; but 
owing to its containing no nutriment the young 
plants most be lifted and potted in some good, 
light soil directly the roots have become from 
half an inoh to one Inoh in length. Even when 
striking cuttings in pots or boxes, I now always 
mix a good proportion of fibre with the soil, 
from half to a third or fourth of the bulk of the 
whole ensuring perfeot porosity, and encourag¬ 
ing the growth of roots greatly. But, of course, 
the plants must not remain in suoh soil long, 
or they will beoome starved and stunted. The 
Value of Cocoa-nut-fibre for mulching is 
now pretty generally acknowledged. When 
fresh it is an admirable non-conductor of heat, 
and, therefore, of the greatest use both for ex¬ 
cluding cold in winter and also for protecting 
the sou from the drought in summer. To this 
end it is, therefore, largely used for covering 
delicate roots in the open ground during the 
cold season, for surfacing beds of bulbs and 
other plants, and also on Strawberry-beds, both 
to keep the fruit clean and the ground moist and 
cool. Though inferior to littery manure as a 
mulch for vegetable crops in hot weather, it 
forms a capital substitute for the former when 
it cannot be obtained : I alio use it largely for 
plunging pots in window-boxes, Ac., as it keeps 
the roots cool and moist and saves watering. 
For all the purposes named, the fresher the 
material ia the better in all oases. B. C. R. 


EVILS OF DEEP PLANTING. 

Vert few things really thrive when the soil 
surrounds the stem above what is termed the 
oollar of the plant. Soft-wooded plants, such 
as the Balsam, that are capable of throwing out 
roots from the buried stem do not appear to 
mind this much; but even with the Balsam 
burying the stem has a dwarfing effect. Sooner 
or later, also, hard-wooded plants and trees die 
if their main stems are covered, even if the 
covering does not exceed a few inches in depth. 
Some years ago I was in a conservatory where 
many of the principal plants in the borders 
appeared to be losing health in a moat unaccount¬ 
able way. Investigation proved that the plants 
were buried in the soil of the borders more than 
was good for them, and it happened in this 
way :The conservatory was a comparatively new 
structure, and the borders had been a few years 
before newly made, and of the best soil attain¬ 
able. But the fact that the borders had settled 
had been overlooked, and the frequent top- 
dre8aings to make up the border had ouried the 
stems of the Camellias too deeply. The plants 
were being slowly killed; but the discovery was 
fortunately made in time, and lifting brought 
them back to health again. The late autumn 
and early winter months are the season for 
planting fruit-trees, and it generally happens 
that the soil, having been recently trenchea, has 
not had time to consolidate. When the trees 
are planted in this loose soil the collars are 
almost certain to sink too low. Who can say 
how many of the scrubby-looking, prematurely- 


aged trees owe their decrepit condition to deep 
planting? When planting trees in recently- 
moved soil tread it down firmly beneath the 
roots, and if there is the slightest reason to 
suspect any injury from this cause, lift the 
trees and replant; in fact, it is a good plan to 
lift and replant all young fruit-trees about fonr 
or five years after planting. This secures the 
proper placing of the collar. Burying the 
trunks of trees in making alterations is not an 
unoommon occurrence. I suppose that there is 
no person of experience in the management of 
gardens but can call to mind many instances 
where valuable trees have been destroyed by 
placing earth around their stems. If this 
should ever be neoessary, a brick wall should 
be built to sustain the earth far enough from 
the trunk to allow for growth. The top may be 
fitted with a wooden grating to permit of a free 
circulation of air. H. 


ROSES. 

6639.—Select Roses. —Yon appear to 
have made a good selection of fragrant Roses 
already. You may add the following: Hen- 
rich Schultheis (rosy-pink), Paul Guillard (red), 
Jean Souperb (crimson), Mrs. J. Laing (pink), 
Souvenir de Charles Montault (red), E. Y. Teas 
(dark crimson), Jules Margottin (pink), Empress 
of India (maroon), Francois Courtin (cerese), 
Marie L. Pemett, Felix Genero (rose), A. K. 
Williams (carmine-red). To select you 12 Roses 
of the most perfeot form and colour that would 
be satisfactory, one would require to know the 
form of flower you prefer. Some have a prefer¬ 
ence for globular-shaped flowers, others for those 
more cupped. However, my selection would be 
as follows : A. K. Williams, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, La France, Mrs. J. Laing, Alfred Colomb, 
Catherine Soupert, Duke of Albany, Dupny 
Jamain, Francois Michelon, Jules Finger, 
Louise Darzini, and Queen of Queens.—J. C. C. 

6617.—Roses in pots in the open air. 
—The best six Tea-scented Roses for your 
purpose are : Madame Faloot, W. A. Richard 
son, Marie Van Houtte, W. F. Bennett, Grace 
Darling, and Hon. Edith Gifford. The best six 
Perpetuals are: La France, Charles Lefebvre, 
Duke of Teck, Baroness Rothschild, Jules Mar¬ 
gottin, and Centifolia Rosea. The best six 
hardy Teas for the open ground are : Hom&re, 
Safrano, Madame Lambard, Etoile de Lyon, 
Madame Berard, and W. F. Bennett.—J. C. C. 

6674.—Bed Rose for a rustic arch.— The “ Red 
Glory,” ae it is sometimes called, Reine Marie Henriette, 
would make a good matoh with the old " Glory,” or Ghee 
hunt Hybrid would do very well.—B. O. R. 


6599.—Heating a frame—Such an affair 
as the ond described is hardly large enough for 
a proper hot-water apparatus; you could not 
pnt in enough piping to find work for the 
smallest of ores. You might certainly run a 
2-inoh or 3-inoh pipe right round the frames, 
and heat it with a small copper boiler and gas- 
jet, but I think the best and most economical 
lan would be to construct a flue of 6-inch glazed 
rain-pipes round two or three of the sides, and 
have a small briok furnace to burn coke, or 
better still, anthraoite coal. You can make the 
joints quite tight with Portland oement.— 
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THH COMING WHISK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from January 
126 th to Felrruary 2nd. 

Planted a frame from which forced Asparagus had been 
taken with early Potatoes. There ie warmth enough 
remaining in the bed to perfect the crop of Potatoes, and, 
if necessary, warm linings can be applied ; also planted a 
few Hyatt’s Ashleaf Potatoes on the warm border. I have 
the means of protecting them when they come through, 
and in this way I generally dig early in May. Sowed 
Radishes and Early Horn Carrots on the same border. 
Pruned Peach-trees on south wall, thinning the young 
shoots @o that, when trained, they will be about 6 inches 
apart. Washed the trees with a solution of Oishurst com¬ 
pound, 8 ox. to the gallon, and afterwards proceeding with 
the training. I always take the branches of Peaohes 
entirely from the wall at this season and retrain, so that 
the trees are well balanced and the wall oovered, using 
clean shreds. If any shreds which have been used before 
are again employed they are always Bcalded in boiling- 
water, so as to destroy any eggs of inseote which may be 
hidden away therein. The trees have thus a clean start, 
and there is not much trouble with insects during the 
summer. Planted more Peas and Long-pod Beans. Sowed 
Spinach between the rows of Peas. Repotted a number of 
Gloxinia bulbs. Those started in autumn are now in 
blossom, and are very showy and useful in the stove. Seed¬ 
lings are now so good that it is hardly worth while growing 
named varieties for deoorative purposes. The seedlings 
possess more vigour than plants raised from cuttings. 
Placed a number of Gesneras which have done duty in the 
conservatory away to rest in a corner of the stove. Potted 
up more dumps of Lily of the Valley to flower in succession. 
Moved a lot of Spireas from orohard-house to forcing- 
house to push them into blossom, also a number of Deutzla 
gracilis and Lilium Harrisi. Tied down Vine shoots in early 
house, and stopping two leaves beyond the bunch; night 
temperature, 60 degs. to 65 degs. Went over Peaohes in 
blossom in early Peach-house with camels'-hair pencil 
about noon, when the pollen is active, to fertilise the blos¬ 
soms ; temperature at night, about 50 to 55 degs. Disbudded 
young shoots of early Figs. Shall stop all leading shoots 
when five leaves have been made. Early Strawberries in 
forcing-house just opening their blossoms. I have oovered 
the back ventilators near whioh the plants stand on a shelf 
with canvas to soften the air and prevent cold draughts. 
2 shall also use the camels’-hair pencil to assist the early 
plants in setting. Shifted young Melon and Cucumber 
plants into larger pots, as the beds are not quite ready for 
them, and I like to have strong plants to put out. In 
raising young plants at this season it is a great advantage to 
have more of them than are required, so that^the strongest 
may be seleoted. This is especially important with 
Cucumbers. Put in cuttings of winter-flowering stove 
plants that are useful for the conservatory when in flower. 
These include Begonias (various), Justicias, Thyrsacanthus 
rutilana, Pentas carnea and rosea. Plumbago rosea, &o. 
When rooted early nice little specimens may be grown in one 
season, and they flower better and are altogether more effec¬ 
tive than old plants. Mixed a large heap of manure and leaves 
to make up hotbeds for various purposes. Rolled lawns and 
walks after frost, and looked over young plants in borders 
planted last autumn to press the soil around their oollars 
where lifted by frost. Removed the Dahlias from a store to 
a warm pit to induce growth for cuttings. Potted roots of 
Salvia patens, and placed them in heat. I want more 
stock of this beautiful old blue-flowered plant (one of the 
few real blue ones). Shall strike the young shoots as soon 
as they start away, and are long enough to top. Sowod 
a packet of seed of Lobelia fulgens (Victoria); placed the 
pot in the hotbed. Seedlings vary a little in shape and 
colour of foliage, but they will all be large enough to be 
useful this coming summer. Made an inoision in stems of 
►several large Dracamas, and oovered the wounds with Moss, 
which will be kept damp to induce roots to form. 


Greenhouse. 

Epacrisee.—It is not easy to aocount for ths faot that 
these plants are not so much grown as their merits entltW 
them to be. Either for greenhouse decoration or for 
outting they have few equals. They flower in a small 
state, plants in 6-inoh pots blooming just as freely as large 
examples. On this last aooount alone they are deserving 
of the attention of amateurs who frequently have not 
houses suitable for specimens that occupy much room. 
Another matter in the favour of Epacrises is that the 
same plants keep on giving a succession of bloom in a oold 
house during the autumn and winter for ten or twelve 
weeks, whilst the individual flowers are proportionately 
enduring. With a selection that comprises early and late- 
. flowering varieties, they may be had in bloom from the< 
beginning of autumn through the winter and spring. The 
erect-growing kinds do not attain, even when the plants 
get old, nearly so much size as the more drooping-habited 
sorts do. The red, white, and pink forms of E. hyacinthina 
are amongst the earliest flowerers. They also produce the 
largest blooms. These and others that begin to flower in 
September will now have done blooming, and should have 
tall their shoots out back to within about 6 inches of where 
the last season s growth sprung from. It is necessary to 
(treat them in this way every year when the flowering is 
•over, as otherwise they get into a tall, straggling condition. 
XThe necessity for thus shortening all the shoots annually 
points to the extent to whioh the flowers may be used in a 
cut state where desired, as if wanted all may be cut. At 
this time of the year, when their roots are dormant, and 
especially when the plants are much reduced in size by the 
removal of their tops, care must be taken that tile soil does 
not get too much water. Before the outting-in It should be 
allowed to become muoh drier than it requires to be in 
summer, and in this state it must be kept until the young 
growth has made some progress. If there is the means of 
keeping the plants a few degrees warmer after they are 
out in—say, in a temperature of about 45 degs.—it will 
help the new growth, and under such conditions there will 
be less danger of the roots suffering through too muoh 
moisture. A selection of early-blooming varieties may 
•consist of hyacinthina oandidissma, hyacinthina oar- 
minata, hyacinthina fulgsns, salmonea (reddish-salmon), 
Vesuvius (crimson). Lady Panmure (white, tinged with 
rose), Sunset (brilliant red), and The Bride (pearly-white)^ 


Late-flowering Epacrlees.— These are distinct in j 
their habit of growth from the early bloomers, being 
bushy and spreading. When in good oonditlon the plants 
make long snoots that droop more or less. They begin to 
bloom early in spring or later on, according to the tern- 
temperature they are kept in during winter. They will 
bear 45 degs., or they will not suffer if only a few degrees 
above freezing. Where a few plants can be accommodated 
with the first-named warmth and others are kept qnite 
cool a suooeasion of flowers may be had up to the end of 
May. A few sprays of any of the sorts, especially those 
with a drooping habit, when mixed with flowers that are 
at all dumpy in appearance add much to the effect of an 
arrangement. The best late-blooming varieties are: 
Min lata splendens, red, tipped with white; miniata, a 
smaller-flowered sort than the last; grandiflora rubrum, 
deep crimson, with white tips; Eclipse, bright-red, with 
the extremity of the tube heavily tipped with white. This 
is a strong vigorous-growing variety, and one of the beat. 

Salvias, autumn-flowering. — The autumn¬ 
blooming varieties of Salvia, such as S. splendens Bruanti 
(which is better than the old form of S. splendens), S. 
Bethelli, and S. Pitoheri, now, when the blooming will 
be over, should be out close in ; but it is not advisable to 
keep more of the old plants than are necessary to afford 
outtings, as young stock of quick-growing things like 
these are preferable to old examples. A plant or two of 
each variety is enough to save, as these will give sufficient 
cuttings, unless more than an ordinary quantity is 
wanted. Salvias are strong-oonstitutloned subjects that 
are not liable to die when cut in hard; but, as in the case 
of ail things that have their tops muoh reduced, the soli 
should be allowed to get into a semi-dry state before 
cutting in, as the roots, when there is so little left in the 
shape of leaves or branches to take up the moisture 
which they imbibe, if the soil is wet are apt to rot. For a 
like reason water must be given oautiously after cutting 
in, so as to preserve the soil in this condition until the top- 
growth has made some progress. 

Salvias late-flowering.— The best of the late- 
blooming Salvias is S. gesnerwflora. It is a strong-growing 
variety, but it will bloom at a moderate size; still, where 
room can be found to accommodate full-sized speoimenB, it 
Is a noble plant for the decoration of a conservatory, 
coming in at a time when red flowers are not very plen- 
tifuL In whatever condition the plants are they must not 
he kept too dry, or the lower leaves will be injured. A 
cool greenhouse is the best place for them, giving them as 
light a position as can be afforded. Without this the 
foliage is in like manner liable to suffer. 

Camellias.— It frequently happens that large plants 
of Camellias get into bad condition, becoming thin of 
foliage, with the branohe9 in a straggling state, so as to 
insufficiently furnish the head. This may arise from 
different causes, such as the centre of the ball getting 
dry, so as to stagnate the root action for a time, though 
the roots themselves may not perish When in this state 
cutting back the branches is often the best means of 
getting a well formed head, as although when the subse¬ 
quent treatment is of a kind to bring the roots into a 
healthy condition, the plants usually break baok from the 
hard old wood; the young growths do not always appear 
at the places where wanted. Plants that are in this state 
should be headed in a sufficient length of time before the 
sap begins to move, as if it is deterred until later on, 
excessive bleeding is liable to follow, whioh has a weaken¬ 
ing influence. After the cutting in, whioh should be done 
at onoe, th3 plants must be kept cool for six or eight 
weeks ; afterwards, through the spring, an intermediate 
temperature will benefit them, as under such conditions 
they will make more progress 

Camellia grraftingr.—Where large or medium sized 
Camellias exist of indifferent varieties, or where there are 
too many of any one sort, if the plants are in a healthy, 
free-growing state, this can easily be remedied by grafting. 
There is no kind of flowering plant with which I am 
acquainted that does better when treated in this way 
than Camellias. Some of the best shaped, most densely 
furnished specimens I have ever met with, have been so 
managed. The strength of the stools is such that the 
grafts come away vigorously, sc as to bear frequent 
stopping, by which means handsome shaped examples 
are obtainable. When to be grafted the plants shoula be 
headed down now, as If this is not done sufficiently long 
before the sap begins to move it will drown the grafts, so 
as to prevent their uniting with the stock. They may be 
headed-down to within 8 Inches or 10 inches of the oollar. 
Cleft-grafting is the best for plants of the size under con¬ 
sideration. When the stems are 1$ inch to 2 inches in 
diameter four grafts may be put in each. The stools, 
when headed-down, should be kept oool, and may be 
grafted in about six weeks afterwards. 

Chrysanthemums.—Where the cuttings have not 
already been struck no time should be lost in getting 
them in, as it is much better to allow them to root in oool 
quarters than subject them to fire-heat. Two cuttings may 
be put in each little pot, using, as advised some time back, 
a mixture of sifted loam and sand, with which to half 
fill the pots, and sand alone on the top. If room in the 
greenhouse is not available a oold pit or a garden frame 
will do ; If in either of the last two plunge the pot9 in fine 
ooal-ashes, and cover during hard weather; keep the 
lights dose, and do not allow the pots in ths soil to 
get dry. Thomas Baihxs. 
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Outdoor Garden. 

It will soon be time to sow subtropioals for the flower 
garden, as, unless they are started early, the summer is 
over before they produce any effect. One of the best of the 
Castor-oils is the bronze-leaved variety named Glhsoni. 
It has a striking effect, either in a mass or dotted about 
over white-foliaged plants. Sow the seeds singly in small 
pots in heat, and grow on nnder glass till the end of May, 
then harden off and plant. The same treatment will suit 
the flne-leaved Solanums, Wigandias, and Cannae, only 
instead of sowing in single pots sprinkle the seeds thinly 
over pots of light soil pressed firmly down, and pot off 
singly as soon as large enough to handle. Soak the Oannas 
in warm water twenty-four hours before sowing. Single 


Other tender annuals may he delayed several weeks with 
advantage, as if suoh things as Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, 
and plants of this character, are sown too soon, the chances 
are they will be poor, weak things when the planting 
season comes. Pelargoniums and other beddipg plants 
may be propagated now. All the variegated section of the 
former will strike freely now in heat near the glass in a 
forcing-house, and the green-leaved kinds may be rooted 
as fast as cuttings can be obtained on shelves or boards 

E laced temporarily over the hot-water pipes. Those who 
ave no stook to work from might buy a packet or two of 
Pelargonium seeds and sow in heat. Raising seedlings is 
Interesting work, and all of them will flower early in the 
summer if properly attended to. It is possible to have a 
very pretty flower garden without keeping a single plant 
over the winter. Dahlia roots of ohoioe named kinds 
should be placed In heat to produoe outtings. Give all ths 
air possible to the Caloeolaria frame when not freezing. 
Similar treatment will suit all things wintered in frames, 
such as Pansy outtings, Ac. This is a good season to 
extend the outdoor fernery or alpine garden, so as to have 
the nooks and pookets ready for planting next mon th, o r 
as soon after as the plants can be obtained. Plant rustic 
arches with HoneyBuokle, Jasmine, Clematis Ja ckm aa l , 
and other creepers. 

Fruit Garden. 

The buds on the Peaoh-trees in the open air will soon be 
swelling sufficiently to show whioh are bloeeom-buds and 
whioh will produce shoots only. It is necessary that one 
of the latter should be left at the end of every shoot. One 
of the great evils of Peaoh culture in this country is leaving 
too muoh wood in the trees. If all the young shoots were 
trained 6 inohes apart on the walls there would he finer 
fruits, and the trees healthier and longer lived. As soon 
as the training is completed syringe the trees with some 
inseoticide; soap suds are not to be despised, and if a 
wineglassful of paraffin-oil is added to each gallon a cheap 
and effectual dressing will be ready for use at all times. 
Soap-suds can be had in most households, and paraffin-oil 
is always at hand. The Strawberries first introduced into 
heat will he throwing up their blossoms shortly. If the 
weather should be dull and oold, and the ventilators 
dosed, it will be necessary to assist the fertilisation of ths 
flowers by using the oamels’-hair pencil dally when the 
pollen is dry tul enough fruits for a crop are set and 
swelling. Do not keep too high a night temperature 
till the blossoms are set. Afterwards the fruits may be 
pushed on, if required early, till the oolouring procem 
commences, when air must be given freely. Keep a sharp 
look-out for the bud-eating birds, and frustrate their 
designs in some way. The matter has been referred to so 
often that details need not be mentioned. The espalier or 
oordon system of training Apples and Pears I have often 
recommended. There is no better plan for the production 
of fine highly-ooloured fruits. Wire is cheap enough, and 
timber also, and a handy man might fix his own wires. 
The spaoe upwards to the extent of 6 feet, or even 6 feet, 
may be utilised. In planting Pears on the Qainoe the 
stock Bhould be buried. Dwarfing stocks for fruit-trees are 
not required for light soils, where the common stock is not 
likely to grow too rampant. In the vinery where ths bods 
are just bursting keep a moist atmosphere, and a night 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Manure and dig every foot of uncropped ground, and 
keep in mind what crop the land is intended for, so that It 
may be in the best possible oondition for it. A fully- 
cropped garden oannot always be made to fit into any 
particular system of rotation, and if the land is thoroughly 
well done by this is of less importance. Still, admitting 
this to be so, the cropping should, as far as possible, be so 
arrraDged that plants of a different family, or whose 
requirements are different, do follow eaoh other. Stir the 
surface freely among growing crops. There is a great help 
in this. If the surface has beoome sealed up with heavy 
rains use the fork; on lighter lands the hoe may suffice. 
Where heads of Globe Artiohokesare required early, strong 
plants are wintered under glass, and at this season the 
roots are divided, and the strongest offsets planted in 
single pots, and brought on gently in heat. More pot- 
room is given as required, and everything done to forward 
growth that is not antagonistic to vigour. In April the 
plants should be hardened off and planted out, sheltering 
with evergreen branches, or some equivalent, till estab¬ 
lished. If the plants get a severe check, either from 
oold, or dryness at the roots, the suooess will not be so 
perfect. Peas and Beans planted now on a warm border 
will not be much behind those sown a month earlier. I 
know something of the anxiety animating gardeners to be 
committing seeds to the ground at this season, hut it is 
better to wait till the ground works freely, or, if this 
oannot be done, oover the seeds with some dry warm soQ 
from the potting-shed. Sow a pinch of white and red 
Celery for the early crop—it is too early yet to sow much 
—and a box of Brussels Sprouts In the greenhouse. Prick 
off Cauliflowers and Lettuoee sown In heat as soon as large 
enough to handle. Transplant autumn-sown Onions in 
suitable weather on to good land. Sow Parsley in a box for 
transplanting. Plant Shallots and Garlio. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Many are at a Ion what to do with the Hyacinths, k&, 
that have been grown in pots and glasses after flowering. 
Such bulbs are certainly of no use to be grown in the same 
manner next season, and much the best way to deal with 
them is as soon as they have done flowering to harden 
them off a little and to turn them out, disturbing the roots 
as little as possible, into a bed of fairly deep and rich soil. 
One of the best of the I placing the bulbs about 6 inches below the surface. Hera 
they will flower more or less well for some years, and 
render that part of the garden bright, if nothing more. 
Balbs of this kind that have been well looked after and 
fed with liquid-manures, &o., will flower muoh more finely 
the second year than suoh as have been starved in water 
or sand only, though it may not make much, if any, 
difference to them at the time. Beds for the reception of 
bedding and other plants Bhould now be prepared by 
digging them deeply and working in a sufficient quantity 
of manure. Plants do not grow nearly so freely and 
I strongly in towns as in country air, and ths only way to 


Dahlias, Verbenas, and Petunias all make excellent and cheap I_--— _ 

massing plants, and should be sown early in February to 1 do them justioe is to afford them plenty of nourishment 
get them strong. Those who depend upon seedling I and the best soil procurable. Soil that is merely poor la 
Lobelias have no time to lose now if the seeds are unsown. | easily enriched by the addition of plenty of manure, leaf- 
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tnbuld, or spent Hope, but in many cases it is more or less 
hour and unwholesome as well. This is only to be remedied 
in One of three ways—by the use of lime, by fire, or, in 
extreme cases, by removal and replacing It with fresh 
material from some country place. In the successful 
culture of plants every point, however slight, makes a 
difference, and constitutes an aid to success. The water 
supplied through the companies’ mains is usually of an 
extremely hard character—at any rate, in London—and is 
more or less prejudicial to the welfare of plants, while 
the natural rain or soft water runs to waste down the 
sewers. This latter, though usually much too dirty for 
household use is far better for plants—those grown in pots 
especially—than that from the tap, the soot, &c., contained 
in it being beneficial for this purpose rather than other* 
wise. It is a simple matter to divert a down pipe or two 
into a cistern of some kind, paraffin casks being cheap 
and very suitable for such purposes when the spirit has 
been burnt out of them. B. C. R. 


ORCHIDS. 

CALANTHE VEITCHI AND ITS 
RELATIVES. 

Several times during the past few months I 
have received letters asking for information 
respecting the treatment of these plants]; but I 


evening party, ball, or concert, &c.; moreover, 
they proauce such quantities of flowers upon a 
spike, and they last so long in perfection, that 
they constitute a veritable Eldorado or Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, on which my fair readers can 
ick flower after flower, and still they come, 
ome who have read my last statement may feel 
inclined to call me selfish, cantankerous, and a 
lot of hard names for not introducing Calanthes 
to their notice before ; but you know there are 
plenty of treats in store for you all, and they 
will all come in proper time and sequence, and 
my chief reason for not putting these plants on 
my amateurs’ list before is because they require 
heat to grow them, and I have mostly confined 
my remarks to plants from cool countries, so as 
to meet the views and means of the great 
majority of my readers; but since I find 
so many anxious to grow stove Orchids, and 
others that have three houses, and so are enabled 
to grow plants from the Indies, from Brazil, and 
from the mountain ranges of the tropical world, 
I feel that I should be unjustly curbing a worthy 
I ambition if I so restrict myself in future. 



Calanthe veatita rubro-oculata. 


have hitherto refused, on the plea that they were 
not amateurs’ plants ; but my readers are 
evidently progressing so rapidly in Orchid 
management that I feel this line of policy will 
no longer be acceptable to them, so, as the time 
will soon be coming round to start Calanthes 
into growth, now is the time to invest in a bulb 
or bulbs, and now also is the time to learn 
something of their management. Calanthes 
have one failing, and that is their habit of drop¬ 
ping their leaves before the blooms open. This, 
however, can be easily replaced by grouping 
them with a few Palms or Ferns, standing the 
Calanthe a little further back, so as to allow its 
flower-spike to come up between the leaves of 
the Palms or the fronds of the Ferns. The 
spikes attain a length of from 1 foot to 3 feet or 
more, depending upon the vigour of the bulb ; 
yet some plants naturally produce longer spikes 
than others; but good cultivation is always 
rewarded with plenty of bloom, and such 
blooms ! They are the very acme of perfection 
for a young lady, by whom one or two flowers 
may be worked up to suUra»y purpose— fbr an 
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Calanthes may be grown in small pots, 
and they do not require to be raised above the 
rim of the pot, as is the case with most 
Orchids ; but they must have thorough drainage, 
and the soil in which I have found them thrive 
best is a mixture, in almost equal proportions, 
of fibrous peat, turfy loam, leaf-mould, and 
dried cow-manure, and the whole may be sur¬ 
faced with living Sphagnum Moss. The 
latter produces a neat appearance, and forms a 
nice soft bed for the young roots, as well as pre¬ 
venting a too rapid evaporation. These plants 
lose all their roots annually, and should, at the 
resent time, be at rest, if they are past 
_ looming. As soon as they show the slightest 
indication of returning growth, cut all the 
old roots away carefully, and place the bulb 
upon the new soil. It is just at this period 
that the greatest care is necessary in watering, 
for I have found if this is administered with too 
free a hand, before the roots have taken a hold 
of the soil, that failure, either partial or total, 
will follow. Having determined if the bulbs 
shall be grown singly, or about three together, 


in the latter case, see that the growing eyes are 
all placed outwards, place them with their base 
on the surface, sprinkle them to settle the soil, 
and water them afterwards with great care until 
the roots have taken hold and the young bulbs 
begin to develop, as these progress so an increase 
of the water supply will be necessary. During 
this time the plants should be placed near the 
glass in the hottest house; the atmosphere 
must be kept moist, and an occasional sprinkling 
overhead from the syringe will be highly bene¬ 
ficial to the plants, and as the sun increases iu 
power a thin shading will be necessary during 
the hotter part of the day, as the texture of the 
leaf is thin and is easily burnt. When about 
half-grown an occasional application of weak 
liquid cow-manure will be of great assistance in 
forming large bulbs, and large bulbs produce 
long flower-spikes; bus be sure the liquid is 
weak, or it may have ill effects. When tho 
growths are finished liquid-manure must not be 
given, and the amount of clear water must be 
considerably reduced, but do not withhold it 
entirely, this being the usual fault with 
amateurs, because the bulbs do not go to rest 
until the flowers fade, when they require to be 
kept quite dry for a time. Soon after growth is 
finished, the flower-spikes begin to appear, and 
careful watering is necessary in order to support 
them, and the plants at this season should bo 
kept in a somewhat lower temperature, say, in 
the Cattleya house, where the atmosphere will 
be drier and more congenial, and this will also 
prolong the life of the flowers. When in bloom 
they may be removed to any situation which 
fancy may dictate ; the cooler the situation the 
more necessity will there be to be caroful in 
watering. These plants also make splendid 
ornaments when in flower if grown in hanging 
baskets, several bulbs being placed in one 
basket. My remedy for the absence of leaves 
during flowering is as follows : I plunge an empty 
pot in the compost in the middle of the basket, 
planting the bulbs round the outside of the pot, 
and grow some Ferns in similar-sized pots in the 
fernery. When the Calanthes have shed their 
own leaves, I drop a Fern into the pot between 
the bulbs, and thus one has a substitute for the 
natural leaves. There are many kinds of Ferns 
which can be grown for this purpoee. The droop¬ 
ing spikes of bloom, when Bhown in this way, 
are very effective. These plants may be grown 
in an ordinary stove with other plants, and 
would be well adapted for “ Ada,” who a short 
time since wanted me to advise her to throw 
away so many beautiful plants to enjoy her new 
fancy. There are numerous forms of these de¬ 
ciduous Calanthes, and, besides them, some 
equally handsome, but very distinct, kinds with 
evergreen leaves ; but as they require different 
treatment, and belong to a separate seotion of 
the family, I will leave them for another yarn. 
Some of the best of the Veitchi section are here 
briefly described. Our illustration represents 

C. vestita rubro-oculata, a native of 
Burmah, and one of the parents of Veitchi. It 
is shown with its leaves, but these usually dis¬ 
appear before the flowers open. The spike is 
more drooping than Veitchi; but this pendent 
character is assumed as the spike grows. The 
colour of the flower is pure-white, the base of 
the lip and the eye being deep reddish-crimson. 
There is aleo a form named lutea-oculata, 
which, as its namo implies, has a yellow blotch 
instead of a red one, and there is also a pure- 
white kind. A later-flowering kind, called 
Turneri, has a deep rose-coloured eye. 

C. Veitchi is a superb flower, and when well 
grown I have seen spikes 3 feet long ; this is a 
garden hybrid, and the flowers vary from deep 
rosy-pink to a lighter hue. 

C. Williamsi is another beautiful kind from 
Burmah ; the flowers are white, rosy-pink, and 
rosy-crimson. Its spikes are more erect than 
the previously named kinds, whilst 

C. Reqnieri, from the same country, is 
similar, but it has less colour, being simply 
white and rosy-pink. 

C. gigantea is a very large form, resembling 
the first named kind. It flowers with its leaves, 
and is, I think, almost an all-the-year-round 
bloomer; but it is by no means a common plant. 
Beside the above there are numerous other 
kinds, which vary much in their colours as well 
as in their value ; but all require the same treat¬ 
ment, and I trust I have made this clear and 
plain to my readers, : jp; Matt, Bramble. 
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CROTON LEAVES AND CUT FLOWERS. 

In almost all floral arrangements foliage is now 
extensively used, and for this purpose well- 
coloured Croton leaves are especially valuable, 
the bright and variously tinted variegation of 
the different sorts producing a very effective 
display with the use of comparatively few 
flowers. To obtain highly-coloured leaves, it is 
essential that the plants should be grown in a 
high temperature and fully exposed to the sun. 
It may perhaps be necessary to shade the plants 
lightly during the hottest part of the day in 
the summer, but the lighter the shading the 
better. 

Plants grown in a shady position never attain 
the bright tints that are produced on plants that 
have been fully exposed to the sun, and many 
of the sort* lose their variegation entirely when 
not properly treated. Another matter of im¬ 
portance is that the compost they are grown in 
should not be too rich ; light, sandy soil should 
be used for potting, and although plants con¬ 
fined to small pots will be better for a little 
stimulant when making their growth, manure- 
water should be used sparingly. Soot-water is 
a good stimulant for Crotons. 

The following are a few of the best sorts to 
grow for foliage, but the varieties are so numerous 
and vary so much under different treatment that 
it is is difficult to decide which are the most 
meritorious, and so confine the list within 
reasonable limits. Several of the old sorts may 
still be grown in preference to the newer ones, 
as they are more constant in their variegation : 
C. majesticus, for instance, is one of the best, 
the long, narrow leaves, which when well 
matured change to a bright-crimson hue, being 
very effective ; C. Queen Victoria is another 
good old sort; C. undulatus, though a little 
inclined to get leggy as a pot-plant, is one of the 
best for the purpose for which this selection is 
made; C. Disraeli when well done is a useful 
form and very distinct; C. Warreni, C. Youngi, 
C. Massangeanus, C. Lady Zetland, C. Sunset, 
C. Rodeckianus, and C. Prince of Wales are all 
useful sorts in which the older leaves change to 
various shades of colouring. Of sorts which 
retain the yellow variegation in the old leaves, 
C. Weismanni is one of the best. C. Countess 
is a very pretty variety with narrow leaves, 
which are beautifully spotted and flaked with 
yellow ; this variety makes a very pretty table 
plant. C. Johann 5% C. hastiferus, and C. 
Mooreanua are useful: and last, though not 
the least of the list, is C. angustifolius. 

A. 


6593. — Begonia Weltoniensis in a 
Window. —Tnis pretty plant succeeds under 
the most simple treatment, and a better subject 
for a window could hardly be named. The 
tuberous roots are now dormant, of course, so 
keep the soil nearly dry at all times, and just 
safe from frost. Towards the end of March 
remove the pots to the warmest place at com¬ 
mand, so as to induce them to start into fresh 
growth. .When the shoots are 3 inches or 
4 inches high shake the old soil away more or 
less, according to its condition, and repot in a 
mixture of two parts light fibrous loam with one 
part good leaf-mould and a dash of sand. 
Water cautiously at first, but when well in 
growth more freely, and give a little liquid- 
manure now and then when the pots are fall of 
—li. C. K. 


- This beautiful Begonia, being tube¬ 
rous-rooted, is very easily kept through the 
winter. The best plan is to gradually withhold 
water at the approach of the shortest days, and 
when the tops have died down place the pots in 
a dry place quite secure from frost, and where 
the temperature does not fall below 40 degs. As 
the spring advances, and the sun gets powerful 
enough to make the growth of window plants an 
easy matter, take the pots of Begonias out from 
their winter quarters, shake them out from the 
soil, and repot at once in light sandy soil. Do 
not give any water at first if the soil is moist; 
but »h soon as it gets quite dry water enough to 
wet it through, and when growth gets active 
water freely. These Begonias make excellent 
window plants and may bo kept for years. Pots 
about 6 inches iu diameter will grow plants 
quite large enough for tye window.—J. G. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS FOR 
CUT FLOWERS. 

Those who require a continuous supply of cut 
flowers should set apart a fair space for beds 
of herbaceous plants, for with good culture they 
are subjects that yield an unfailing supply, and 
are what are generally known as the cut-and- 
come-again plants, from the fact that in the 
majority of them, as soon as the most forward 
blooms are cut, the lateral shoots push on with 
greater vigour, and are soon ready for the 
flower-basket. But they must have good, rich 
food for their roots, and now that they are in a 
dormant state, or just about to start into fresh 
growth, is the time to take them up, divide, 
and replant in fresh soil. No plan that I have 
ever tried is equal to that of having beds about 
4 feet wide, with alleys oh each side, so that 
one can get at the flowers without treading 
down their neighbours. The soil should be 
deeply cultivated, and well enriched with good 
rotten manure; then take up the roots, divide 
them, and replant in rows, varying the width 
between according to size of the plant. It is 
impossible to enumerate all the good things 
that are available—I will only briefly allude 
to the best of their kinds that never fail to 
give me good returns for labour expended on 
them. 

Fair Maids of France (Achillea Ptarmica) 
is one of the very best of plants that can be 

f rown, having heads of the loveliest white 
owers that are invaluable for bouquets, 
wreaths, Ac. Its roots spread like Couch Grass, 
and if planted now in clumps about a foot apart, 
it will make a dense mass of flowering shoots 
that will continue to yield a supply of blossoms 
all the summer. 

J Ar an ese W ind flower (Anemone j aponica), 
white and pink, is too well known to need any 
description; it will grow anywhere, but when 
well established in rich soil it is a real gem; the 
strongest roots Bhould be selected and planted 
in rows about 1£ feet apart, and it wul then 
send up flowering shoots in the autumn from 
5 feet to 6 feet high, and the individual flowers 
will have long stout foot-stalks that will enable 
them to be gathered separately for decoration, 
as it is a great waste to cut the stalks with 
crowds of half-formed buds on them. 

Rocky Mountain Columbines (Aquilegias) 
are very beautiful flowers for cutting, and give 
some of the softest and most dolicate shades of 
colour that can be found. A. chrysantha and 
A. ccerulea are very beautiful; but beds of mixed 
seedlings are just the thing for cutting. 

Showy Larkspur (Delphinium formosum) is 
a splendid dark-blue, and D. Belladonna is a 
good light-blue companion ; they are invaluable 
on account of the rich blue shades that are not 
at all common. If the main spike of bloom is cut 
a crowd of smaller, but even more useful, 
spikes of bloom will continue to be produced. 

Silvery-leaved Cineraria (Cineraria mari- 
tima), with lovely silvery, serrated foliage, 
should be grown specially for mixing with the 
flowers of other plants ; a bed of it will yield 
an enormous quantity of flower shoots, and, 
being hardy, it is available when tenderer 
subjects fail; if the shoots are cut full length, a 
orowd of smaller ones is continually being 
formed to replace them. 

White Peach-leaved Bell-flower (Cam¬ 
panula persioifolia alba) is a fine thing for 
cutting, the large spikes being very effective 
in vases inserted at full length, and the blooms 
are so beautifully white, and so elegantly formed, 
that if taken off singly and wired with foliage 
they make good button-hole flowers. 

Perennial Sunflower (Helianthus mulfci- 
florus).—The double perennial Sunflower is one 
of the very best of plants for supplying cut 
flowers, for planted in good soil it continues to 
flower continuously for months, and the flowers 
have good long foot-stalks that enable them to 
be utilised without cutting the main Btems. 

Rough-leaved Sunflower (Harpalium rigi- 
dum) is a later introduction than the above, and 
is a single flower of a clear canary-yellow, with 
a dark centre — a very striking flower. Its 
roots spread rapidly, running out in all directions 
from the main stem or clump. 

Irises, German, in many different oolours, 
are amongst the most effective flowers we have 
for cutting. The blossoms are so distinct from 


anything else in the hardy flower way, and if 
set up in vases might easily be mistaken for 
Orchids. 

The old white Lily (Lilium candidum).— 
This is a splendid plant for supplying cut 
flowers. I grow beds of them specially for 
this purpose, the bulbs being planted in rows 
about 2 feet apart between fruit trees, and these 
give shelter from wind and a slight shade that 
suits this lovely flower far better than full 
exposure. 

Japanese Meadow Sweet (Spiraea j aponica), 
although generally grown as a pot plant, is 
invaluable for supplying cut flowers when 
planted out-of-doors. Its feathery white blooms 
are so useful for many purposes, and the foliage 
is nearly equal to Fern for mixing with cut 
flowers. As it is liable to suffer from late 
spring frosts, I plant it where the overhanging 
branches of fruit-trees give slight protectum. 
A good mulching of manure over its roots u 
very beneficial, as it is a plant that suffers very 
quickly from drought, and must be liberally 
watered, if dry weather prevails for any length 
of time. 

Phloxes are splendid things for cuttings, the 

ure white and dark-reds being very effective ; 

ut they must have good rich soil, and being 
gross feeders soon impoverish the ground. The 
best plan is to lift them at this time of year, 
and divide the clumps and replant on fresh soil, 
for if allowed to stand long in one place they are 
by no means satisfactory. 

Peonies of many kinds are magnificent for 
entting. The old large red and the pale-pink 
are very effective midsummer flowers, but many 
of the newer kinds that flower later in the 
season are very beautiful, the colours being 
rich and varied, and the outer petals beautifully 
fringed. 

Torch Lily (Tritoma Uvaria) comes in late 
in the season, with its gorgeous spikes of flowers 
that continue to be produced until froets stop 
all out-of-door flowers ; the variety called Bur- 
chelli is one of the best for continuous flowering. 
The clumps should be lifted now, and separated 
by dividing the crowns with a strong knife. Deep 
cultivation and plenty of manure are the things 
to prolong the season of flowering. 

Speedwells (Veronicas) in great variety are 
excellent things for supplying cut flowers. V. 
Hendersoni and V. Traversi are good useful 
sorts. We get two distinct seasons of flowering 
—one at midsummer and another in the au¬ 
tumn, and when the autumn is mild, as it was 
last year, we are able to cut good spikes of 
Veronicas nearly all through the early part of 
winter; a sunny, sheltered place should be 
given them. 

Hants. J. G. 


6611.— Treatment of Violets.— The beat 
treatment for Violets intended to bloom in tbe 
open air is to transplant annually on good land, 
and on no account should any be left on tho 
same land longer than two years. If fine 
blossoms with long stalks suitable for bunches 
are required, April is the best season for trans¬ 
planting. The roots should be divided, and 
the offsets planted a foot apart.—E. H. 

- The culture of these delightfully-per¬ 
fumed flowers is very simple indeed. They do 
not like a hot, dry position, especially if the soil 
is poor, as in such quarters the leaves may be 
destroyed by red spider in hot weather. The 
beat treatment for them is to make a fresh bed 
or quarter for them annually. They like rich, 
deep soil, and delight in plenty of decayed leaf- 
mould being dug into the surface soil. Runners 
are put out from the old plants, much as Straw¬ 
berry-runners are. They may be planted out in 
summer whenever the runners can be obtained. 
-J. D. E. 

6645.— Plants for an east border.—If 
you dig up the ground, and break all the hard 
lumps to pieces, Mignonette ought to prove 
satisfactory in such a border if sown about the 
middle of April, or you may sow the annual 
Chrysanthemums at the same time; but the 
most likely flowers to be raised from seed, to be 
sown where they are to flower, is the dwarf 
Nasturtium. Two or three seeds of these, 
dibbled in 2 inches deep and about 9 inches 
apart, ought to make you a nice show all the 
summer and autumn. There are several varie¬ 
ties with different coloured flowers, including 
1 several shades of yellow, scarlet, and crimson, 
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bat a mixed packet of the ordinary Tom 
Thumb varieties will furnish you with all the 
oolours you require. You cannot have better 
plants for the border on the opposite side, as 
this plant is not very particular about the 
character of the soil.—J. C. C. 


THE COMMON HOP ON ARBOURS, 
ARCHES, &c. 

This is one of the most beautiful and easily 
grown of all the hardy climbing plants, and it 
is especially well adapted to cover summer¬ 
houses or arbours (as is well shown in the an¬ 
nexed illustration), dead stumps of trees, and, 
indeed, almost any unsightly object that in a 
garden it is desirable to hide in the summer 
season. When planted to cover arches over 
walks, and intermingled with such a plant as 
Clematis Jackmani, the effect, when its pendent 
branchlets are loaded with Hops in the autumn, 
and here and there masses of the Clematis 
flowers peeping out from 
amongst them, is extremely 
good. For planting in woods, 
pleasure grounds, &c., it is 
admirably adapted, as the 
rich vegetable mould gener¬ 
ally found there is very con¬ 
ducive to the development 
of ample foliage and long, 
twining shoots. H. 


6612. — Iceland and 
Shiriey Poppies.— The 
best Iceland Poppies I ever 
had were sown in autumn, 
and thinned out in spring. 

Some of the thinnings were 
transplanted, but the un¬ 
moved plants were the 
best; but both the Iceland 
and Shirley Poppies may be 
grown in any well pulverized 
soil in March with perfect 
success. Scatter the seeds 
thinly, and rake the surface 
over lightly.—E. H. 

-These are quite hardy, 

and the seeds may be sown 
at any time. I have an ex¬ 
cellent bed now, the plants 
being strong and healthy, 
from seeds sown early in 
September. If the weather 
is tine, I would sow the seeds 
at once in an open and shel¬ 
tered position. They may 
be sown in rows about 
15 inches apart, and the 
plants should be thinned 
out to a distance of 8 inches 
or 9 inches apart in the rows. 

They liko very rich coil to 
grow in, and branch out 
freely when they have room 
to grow and good soil to 
work in. The Shirley Poppieg 
are of the most pleasing, 
delicate colours, and are ex. 
quiaitely beautiful.—J. D. E. 

6615. — Destroying 
Daisies in a lawn. 

—When the Daisies are so 
thick that it is impossible to weed them out, 
only two courses are possible; either leave 
them alone and put up with their blossoms, or 
grub up the lot; trench over the land to bury 
the seed so deep that they will not germinate, 
and sow the land with Grass seeds from a good 
house.—E. H. 

- There is no better way of destroying 

the Daisies than taking out the patches and 
placing fresh pieces of turf in their place. In 
very bad cases it makes the beat job to take up 
tho old turf and relay with new, or to sow Grass 
seeds in April in the place of new turf. You 
may kill Daisies by pouring petroleum upon 
them, but the result will be that you will have 
a lot of brown patches about your lawn in the 
spring. The most lasting and satisfactory 
way of dealing with lawns where there are many 
Daisies (except relaying with fresh turf) is to 
give them a good dressing of rotten manure 
early in the winter. The manure will stimu¬ 
late the Grass and help it to overgrow the 
Daisies—J. C. C. f* 
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February, and if drought should set in later they 
do not suffer. On the other hand, plants are 
often put out of pots in March or April, drying 
east winds set in, and, if growth is made at ail, 
it is weak, and cannot throw good flowers. 
Unfortunately for amateurs, high prices are 
charged even for very common Carnations. 
There is, however, an alternative, and that is 
the raising of 

Carnations from seed. It will afford an 
infinite amount of pleasure, and good varie¬ 
ties are often thus obtained. Seedling plants are 
always the most vigorous, as continual propaga¬ 
tion by layers or cuttings tends to produce a 
weakened stock. This is the reason why many 
good kinds are lost after a few years. If we could 
reproduce them annually from seed this would not 
be so. Carnations may be raised like most annuals. 
To obtain good plants for flowering next year 
the time will soon be at hand for sowing seed. 
If facilities are at command time will be gained 
by sowing early in February or March upon a 
gentle hotbed, pricking the 
plants off as they become 
large enough, and later on 
planting them out on a bor¬ 
der of good soil. Carnations 
may also be successfully 
raised by making np a little 
bed of soil in a cold frame, 
sowing the seed thereon, 
pricking the plants out when 
ready and planting as before 
advised. In either case by 
autumn there should be good 
strong plants, which in Sep¬ 
tember or October may be 
transferred to the positions 
where they are to flower. 
The following summer they 
will blossom with amazing 
profusion, a strong plant 
sometimes producing 500 
flowers. Where quantity of 
bloom is desired the seed¬ 
lings are the ones that will 
gratify most. If there are 
any of exceptionable merit 
they should be preserved by 
layering, and if a batch of 
seedlings were raised annu¬ 
ally, selecting the best there¬ 
from, the poorest amateur 
might soon have a strain 
and stock of Carnations that 
would leave nothing to be de¬ 
sired. Another distinct gain 
from seedling plants is that 
they tend to prolong the 
season of flowering. Their 
exceptional vigour often 
causes them to throw up 
later flowering stems from 
the current season’s growth, 
and these flowers will con¬ 
tinue to open throughout the 
autumn and even early win¬ 
ter, for at Christmas I saw 
some beautiful Carnations 
which had been cut from a 
garden where there were 
hundreds of buds and 
blooms. Beneath glass Car¬ 
nation growers have a per¬ 
petual flowering race. Why 
should we not have a race for the open 
ground ? Instead of an outdoor Carnation 
season of two months, why not one of five 
or six ? Here is an open field for work. Perhaps 
some enterprising amateur will enter in and labour 
there, and there is good reason to believe the 
re ward will be great. If this perpetual tendency 
is obtainable in one case why not in another ? 
It is only dealing with one plant under slightly 
different conditions. The Carnation will never 
be a great exhibition flower like the Rose, but 
it will lose nothing by that. It merits the 
second position in the garden, and though 
hundreds of gardens may yet be found without 
a Carnation, may it not be so long is the wish of 

Dlanthus. 


6584.—Hardy annuals for a mixed 
border. —Candytufts; Chrysanthemum carina- 
tum (tricolor), Burridgeanum, Dunnetti, segetum, 
and coronarium ; Cornflowers, Convolvulus 
minor, Calliopsis, Eschscholtzia, Indian and Chi¬ 
nese Pinks, Godeti&s, Gaillardias, Helichrysums, 
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CARNATIONS. 

The Carnation in gardens is second only to the 
Rose in importance ; but for a long time it was 
neglected, being grown only by a few specialists, 
and then chiefly for exhibition. The numerous 
hardy seifs that have been raised in recent years 
have led to the extended cultivation of this 
beautiful flower. For the outdoor garden the 
seifs are the proper kinds to grow. Any attempt 
to grow the flakes and bizarree of the florist 
will end in disappointment, if not absolute 
failure. 

It is possible, by growing good hardy self kinds 
in sufficient quantity, to obtain all the colour 
effect produced by the Zonal Pelargoniums with 
much additional interest and beauty. Much 
nonsense is frequently written about the sup¬ 
posed tenderness of Carnations and the necessity 
of housing them during winter. Provided the 
plants are carefully planted in the autumn and 
attended to afterwards, they will winter per- 


Picturrs in oi k Reader*’ Gardens : A Lijp covered arbour. Kograved for Gardenino Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. Frank II. Anderson, Stramore, Altrincham. 

I fectly well in the open ground. I have seen 
them do so upon the hill-top several hundred 
feet above the sea level, and also in marshy land, 
so low lying as to be frequently flooded. These 
situations are both extreme, and in both cases 
Carnations were grown with the greatest 
success. They thrive especially well 

Near the sea-coast, where, in cottage gar¬ 
dens, I have seen them spread out into enor¬ 
mous tufts, like Pinks. They prefer a good 
loam, rather heavy, and when planted should 
be trodden infirmly. Many hundreds of plants 
are lost annually owing to loose planting. Some 
are lost through being lifted out of the ground 
by frost. This occurs in most seasons, but the 
remedy is a simple one. When a thaw sets in a 
tour should be made around the garden, and all 
plants that have been so lifted should be re¬ 
planted, and they will soon grow away, appar¬ 
ently unchecked. A series of experiments has 
proved beyond donbt the superiority of autumn- 
planted Carnations. If the weather is not too 
severe, they make root-growth in January and 
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Jacobtea, Larkspur, Linaria, Malope, Mari¬ 
golds (both the “pot,” or garden, and the 
French varieties), Mignonette, (Enotheras, Phlox 
Drnmmondi, Poppy, Scabious, Salpiglossis, 
Sehizanthus, Stocks, and Sweet Sultan.— 
B. C. R. 


ROUGH DIGGING. 

It it customary to dig over all fallow ground at 
the beginning of winter, making the surface as 
even as possible. However recommendable this 
may be on the score of neatness, it is not the right 
way to ensure the soil being in the best possible 
condition when planting time comes round. 
Except in the case of very light soils, through 
which water passes with great freedom, ground 
dug over in the ordinary manner will be found 
at the close of winter to have come into a more 
or less close condition. What is termed rough 
digging is quite a different matter, and has a 
most beneficial effect on ground of a heavy, 
moisture-holding character. This form of dig¬ 
ging consists in laying the soil up in as large 
lumps as possible. If each spit is thrown up 
entire, and allowed to lay witnout breaking it, 
so much the better. Wind and frost can then 
act freely on every particle, and in the spring 
these lumps will crumble to pieces at the touch 
of the fork, so that no time need be lost in pet¬ 
ting in seed when the proper moment arrives 
for doing so. The earlier in autumn ground is 
thus roughly turned up the better, as the bright 
sunshine and drying winds that are apt to pre¬ 
vail at that time will do much to sweeten soil 
that is naturally tenacious and moisture-hold¬ 
ing. Rather than dig ground over in the usual 
way in winter, Iwouldlet it remain untouched. 
I have often remarked how free and mellow the 
soil turns up in spring that has simply been 
cleaned over in autumn. 

A firm surface preserves the soil from the 
soddening effects of heavy rains. If a piece of 
ground is made free and sweet, and the surface 
made as hard as a barn-floor, that soil will re¬ 
main for years in good order. Whereas, if the 
surface is loose, it will soon become clinging 
and sour, and require well stirring. However 
reasonable may be the objections to some of the 
doings of earthworms, it is certain that their 
entire absence in some soils would tend to in¬ 
crease the labour of the grower. Anyone may 
have observed how they in the autumn make 
runs up to the surface, and on a calm night they 
may be heard busily engaged in dragging down 
leaves and other organic matter into the holes. 
These holes remain open all the winter, and 
serve as drains to carry off heavy rains quickly. 
In digging, these holes are closed ; therefore, in 
the case of retentive soils, I would either throw 
them up roughly for the winter, or not dig them 
at all. Ridging is even better than rough dig¬ 
ging. This consists in throwing up two spits 
against each other so as to form ridges and 
furrows, just in the same way that ploughing 
is done. In low-lying or badly-drained gardens 
this is a great help to getting in early crops. 

Byfleet. 


6650. —Hyacinths for a grave.—" J. D. E.'a " advice 
on this matter io Gardening, January 19th, pure 016, is the 
best by (ar, but, when you came to consider, Hyacinths are 
hardly appropriate. They are both stiff and awkward, and, 
I think, as much out of place as a group of Grown 
Imperials I notioed on a grave near Tunbridge Wells. 1 
think Scilla oampanulata alba would be more suitable. 
They certainly are not so large, but they make a charming 
border if planted close.— Taurus. 

■Rhododendron preecox under glass. 

—This Rhododendron flowers naturally very 
early in the season when in the open ground, 
and being, like all of its class, amenable to 
gentle forcing, it may be had in bloom by the 
early days of the year, ao whioh time the 
blossoms are bright and cheerful, and remain a 
long time in perfection. The habit of the plant 
is dwarf and bushy, so that neat little specimens 
a foot high and as much through can be readily 
obtained. If grown under favourable conditions 
the plants will be bristling with flower-buds, and 
whether forced into bloom or allowed to expand 
naturally in the open air the flowers are so 
numerous as to completely cover the whole 
plant. This Rhododendron is the result of 
crossing the pretty little purple-flowered R. 
dahuricum, which is a native of Europe, with 
the Himalayan R. ciliatum. Being so early in 
flower, R. prtecox is, when in the open ground, 
very liable to have the-blossoms cut off by spring 
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frosts. The slight shelter, however, afforded 
by neighbouring bushes will often be sufficient 
to protect the blossoms, which perish when 
exposed.— H. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

CULTURE OF CALADIUMS. 
Beautiful as these plants were twenty years 
ago, they are much more so at the present time, 
from the quantities of new kinds which are 
continually coming to us from the French 
hybridisers, and who, by-the-bye, surpass us 
in the management of these plants. This state¬ 
ment may perhaps stagger some of our crack 
plantsmen, Dut, nevertheless, it is quite true. I 
do not say that I have ever in France seen such 
huge specimens as I have seen in England, and 
such as I have myself grown; but these plants 
with us have long foot-stalks, their leaves are 
very tender, and will scarcely bear a change to 
a lower temperature to that in which they are 
grown, and that is a very hot and moist one. 
Contrary is the case with French grown Cala- 
diums, even though the leaves of some of their 
more recent seedlings are thin in texture and 
almost semi-transparent, and their plants are 
used for the decoration of halls and corridors, 
and for the embellishment of dwelling rooms, 
and the thousand and one uses to whioh plants 
with such ornamental foliage are adapted, but 
which, with us in England, are far too tender. 
Well, how is this? From my own observation 
I have come to the conclusion that the secret 
begins with the first growth of the plants, and 
as the time will soon oome round for starting 
them into growth I shall be just in the nick of 
time to set some of the readers of Gardening on 
the right road. As a rule, we here in this 
country, Btart these plants in a warm, close 
frame in the stove, or at least in some very 
warm corner' in the stove, and herein lies the 
mischief; this start induces long foot-stalks. 
As they continue to grow they are maintained in 
very strong heat and moisture, and the result is 
magnificent specimens with grand foliage, suit¬ 
able only for the positions in which they have been 
grown; but remove them, and Bee what bedra- 
belled and miserable looking objects some of 
those fine specimens become in a day which are 
staged at our public exhibitions, and I believe 
this very feature has induced many societies 
to withdraw prizes for Caladiums from their 
schedules. What is the case in France?—and I 
am compelled to say the results there are far 
superior. The roots are started in far less heat; 
they are accustomed from the beginning to air, 
ana, consequently, the foot stalks are short and 
the leaves firm and hard. They are continued 
growing on in this way, so that when plants are 
required for any decorative purpose these 
Caladiums are removed, without the slightest 
hesitation, to assist in the display, and from 
whioh they return with their leaves intact; and 
as they are so very U3eful for this purpose they 
are usually grown in smaller pots than we grow 
them in, and, consequently, the plants are 
smaller, but they are dwarfer and harder, and 
the foliage is equally brilliant in colour, so that 
I maintain the French system is that which is 
best suited for amateur growers. The pro¬ 
fessional gardeners will, no doubt, still fight for 
their own system, and say the French use only 
common kinds, which are naturally hardier, but 
I am sure I saw in many places in France last 
season some of M. Bleu’s choicest seedlings 
treated in this manner, placed in vases, and used 
for the embellishment of rooms in the dwelling- 
house with great effect. How often do we see 
this in England ? G. 


G037.—Culture of Lapageria rosea.— 

This is quite a greenhouse or conservatory 
climber, and is easily grown in any part of the 
house, except where exposed to bright sunshine 
in summer, when the leaves may become rusty 
by being exposed to it. If the temperature 
should fall below 40 degs. in winter the plant 
will not suffer. They Tike pots which might 
seem large for the size of the plants, as they 
produce many thick, fleshy roots. Drain the 
pots well, and use for potting material some 
good light fibrous peat, to which has been added 
some nodules of oharcoal. The plants like to 
be kept moist at the roots all the year round.— 
J. D.E. 


USES OF DEAD TREE FERN STEMS, 
Tree Fern stems must be inoluded among subject* 
well nigh as useful dead as alive. Great numbers 
of Tree Ferns are imported from the antipodes, 
and a very large percentage of them perish on 
the way, while others do so before they can be 
established in this country. At first these old 
and dead stems were kept as objects of curiosity, 
or sometimes thrown on one side as useless; but, 
as the annexed illustration Bho>ws, no objects are 
capable of being more gracefully used, either 
in the stove, greenhouse, or hot or cold fernery. 
The rigid, enduring, yet open and moisture- 
retaining texture of the dead stem render* it 
an admirable support for other Ferns. By 
placing a stemless Fern on the top of it 
we get the effect of a young Tree Fern, 
while tiny seedling Ferns of various kinds 
and sizes often spring up spontaneously from the 
moist surface of the ola stem. In planting 
Ferns on these stumps, the first thing to do is 
to obtain pieces of the required height and size. 
The Tree Ferns usually imported are very tall, 
and as it is impossible to establish a new crest 
on an old and dead stem nearly equal in size to 
what its own had been, it is best to cut the 
sterns into two or more parts, and to select por¬ 
tions from 2 feet to 3 feet high. On stumps of 
that size we oan establish crests in proportion to 
their height, and this is also about the size that 
oan be most agreeably examined when placed in 
a fernery or stove, and also the most conve¬ 
nient for removal. Having chosen the stnmp, 
the next thing is to place it firmly in a pot. 
Its base should be cut back, placed on the 
drainage, and padded round firmly with turfy 
peat and silver sand and chopped Moss, Ao., or 
whatever other mixture may he thought most 
congenial to the plants it is desired to establish. 
Previously to being placed in position, the top 
ought to be out level and then scooped down, 
so as to permit of placing a little suitable soil 
in the hollow. If the stump be a thick one, 
and selected to support a 
Large growing Fern, like Lomaria gibba, 
the centre may be gouged out more deeply, but 
numbers of Ferns will thrive in a very shallow 
cavity. The stump should be in proportion to 
the size of the Fern it has to bear, the moat 
vigorous kinds being placed on the largest 
stumps, as a matter of course. The Fern is 
placed on the top in the ordinary way, a young, 
thriving plant being selected; if a ereeplng 
Fern, one or more bits of the rooting-stem 
might be pegged down on the top, and they 
will soon begin to crawl over it and down the 
sides. This plan of growing Ferns would be 
very attractive if even only one kind oonld be 
established on the crest of each stump ; but we 
may have a variety of interesting and graceful, 
if smaller, seedling Ferns cropping out from the 
stem beneath the crest, and a varied and vigor¬ 
ous crop springing from the surface of the pot 
in which the stump is placed. Thus there are 
three distinct ways of cultivating Ferns in the 
case of each portion of a stump partially hidden 
by creeping Saxifrage or Selaginella Kraussiana 
(Lycopodium denticulatum), placed round the 
edge and allowed to hang over the sides. If the 
most vigorous fronds spring from the pot and 
from the top of the stem, a most interesting 
sight is afforded by the minute seedlings that 
crop np from the surface of the stem itself. The 
stems being kept in a moist state these seedlings 
come up self Bown; but where even the smallest 
collection of Ferns is grown it will be easy to 
shake a few spores of the most graceful kinds 
over the surrace, and in due time the young 

S lants will appear in groups or crowds or as 
lolated specimens. It need hardly be said that 
the greater the variety of young plants on the 
stem the more pleasing the result will be. As 
to the 

Kinds of Ferns to be planted on the crest, 
those with running or creeping stems, like the 
Hare’s-foot Fern, thrive best, creeping all over 
the stem and pot, too, if permitted; bnt the 
effect in this case is scarcely so good as when 
some graceful kind, the Nephrolepis, arches its 
fronds from the crest like a miniature Tree Fern. 
It is, however, best to have some with creeping 
stems and some of the type figured in the illustra¬ 
tion. Of bold and strong-growing Ferns that 
may be grown in this way Lomaria gibba is prob¬ 
ably the best. As tender and haray Ferns may 
be thus grown, the conservatory, as well as the 
hothouse proper, may be embellished with these 
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until you harve a sufficient number, then allow 


exceedingly graceful and interesting objects. 
They need not be grown there, but they might 
be removed thither in summer or autumn. The 
plants would not suffer in a shady position, 
provided the stems were kept moist, which they 
always ought to be. In tastefully-arranged 
ferneries there is no occasion to place Tree Fern 
stumps in a vase or pot of any kind, but simply 
on a piece of rockwork or on a bank. In cases 
of this kind great care should be taken to select 
a satisfactory position for the stumps, as of 


SALVIAS. 

Among the Salvias there are several species and 
varieties which are very showy and attractive. 
Although not of much commercial value, they 
should be grown by all who have to provide 
flowering plants for conservatory decoration, as 
they provide useful material for keeping up a 
bright display during the autumn and early part 
of the winter, a season when, with the exception 
of Chrysanthemums, flowering-plants are not 
very plentiful. The most useful sorts 
are S. splendens or its variety Bruanti, 
bright scarlet; S. Befchelli, a variety of 
S. involucrata, with large terminal 
panicles of rosy-purple flowers, very 
showy; S. Hoveyi (ianthina), deep 
violet-purple; and S. Pitcheri, soft 
#4*® azure-blue of rather a slender habit of 

growth ; if stopped from time to time 
\ during the summer it will form a com¬ 
pact plant for a 5-inch pot. In order 
to flower satisfactorily, the other varie- 


them to grow away, tying them out and down 
to the rim of the pot, so as to form a shapely 
specimen. I have seen fine pyramids formed by 
letting the plant grow very strongly to a single 
stem, when it will branch naturally at every 
joint, the laterals only being pinched twice or 
thrice to furnish the plant well; but, as a rule, 
it is necessary to pinch the leader as well occa¬ 
sionally. In any case, all stopping must be dis¬ 
continued six or eight weeks before the show. 
Feed the plants well towards the finish, when 
the plants are full of roots, soot-water and sul¬ 


phate of ammonia being excellent stimulants. 
To colour the foliage well (a most important 
point), the plants, when nearly full-grown, must 
be stood up as close as possible to the glass, 
with shade from strong sun only, and be kept 
somewhat drier than when in full growth. The 
plants must stand free of each other throughout 
to do them justice. B. C. R. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Market Radishes. 

The only varieties of Radishes grown in the 
market gardens around London are the Turnip 
and Salmon, or long-rooted kind (here figured), 
and the white and red varieties of both of these 
sorts, the majority being red. The first two 
crops ef Radishes of the year are generally 
grown amongst fruit-trees, if bush fruits or 
Roses do not occupy the ground. By sowing 
time, which is in November and December, the 
trees are leafless and pruned ; therefore, they 
do not offer much shade to the young Radish 
plants, but rather protect them from cold winds 
and severe frosts, and before the trees have made 
much growth in spring the Radishes are fit for 
market, and the ground, when cleared of them, is 
available for being planted with Lettuces or other 
plants that are best suited for a shady situation. 
Crops of Radishes to succeed those under fruit- 
trees are sown in open quarters in 6-feet wide 
beds with alleys between them. After sowing, the 
seed is raked in with wooden rakes, and after¬ 
wards slightly covered with fine soil from the 
alleys. The surface of the beds is then rolled, 
and in the case of early sowings, slightly covered 
with long litter, which, after the seeds have 
germinated, is removed on every favourable occa- 


Deod Tree Fern stem clothed with various living Ferns. 


will do well out-of-doors. If kept in warmth too 
long the plants get spindly, and are also liable to 
the attacks of red spider, and when this is the case 
for the season. 


ourBe they could not be moved about at will 
like those in pots. By a satisfactory position we 
mean one in which they would not only thrive, 
but in which they could be well attended 
to and conveniently seen, if possible, from 
more than one side. If a number were arranged 
in such a position, one could afford to have 
them at various elevations above and below the 
eye; if but one or two specimens only, it is 
desirable to place them near or slightly above 
its level, so that their general effect may be seen 
to the best advantages as well as the minute 
spray of verdure on the stems. There is no 
reason why they should not be used with like 
good effect in some shady, moist nook of the 
outdoor flower or the rock garden. In this 
case hardy kinds should, of course, be selected, 
and if we had nothing but the common Polypo¬ 
dium, which is so often seen growing on boughs, 
we need not be short of a subject for the top of 
the stem ; while Moss and seedling Ferns, and 
minute trailing plants may be established 
on the stems in the same way as if indoors. 
The only difficulty that can arise is the procur¬ 
ing of a sufficient number of stumps. Nursery¬ 
men who import Tree Ferns generally lose a 
great many more than they desire, and, there¬ 
fore, are sometimes well supplied with defunct 
stems, but these are very seldom at hand in 
private gardens. But it seems to me that if this 
mode of cultivating Ferns became well known 
and general that a demand would spring up for 
the stems in question, and it would then prob¬ 
ably be quite worth the while of some sagacious 
colonist to send us home a shipload or two, and 
then they might be sold by every nurseryman 
in the land. Doubtless, many Tree Fern stems 
lie dead and useless in various parts of the 
world. F. 


If, however, 


they will be rume< 
they are given a good start, the plants will give 
very little trouble afterwards. Although it is 
advisable to keep the Salvias well exposed, they 
should not be left out-of-doors too late in the 
autumn, or they will lose their foliage. As soon 
as they begin to come into flower they should 
be regularly supplied with liquid-manure, which 
will considerably prolong the flowering season. 


Long Red or Salmon-coloured Market Radish. 


sion, but immediately replaced on the appear 
ance of frosty, snowy, or stormy weather. 
After the second week in February, coverings 
are dispensed with, if the weather is at all 
likely to continue mild for a time, as the plants 
have by this time become strong and better able 
to stand the cold. The litter is, however, kept in 
the alleys in case of emergency, until all danger 
from frost is over, when it is removed entirely 
and converted into manure, 

ungirarTram 
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Growing Musk for market. — I agree with 
" B. 0. R.” that Musk will root readily from cuttings. I 
have grown many thousands of them, but I have always 
found the plants started with a bit of root and untopped 
were fit for market first, and earliness is a point of some 
importance.—E. H. 

6031.—' Tuberoses the second season.— if your 
bulbs put up flower-stems last year they are not likely to 
do so again under your treatment—as a matter of fact, 
they rarely flower a second time. Gardeners, as a rule, do 
not keep the bulbs after they have once flowered.— 
J. C. C. , 


out or down, as may be required. To obtain 
bush-formed plants, it is only necessary to keep 

on y ! " * -*■ * . 


pinching the shoots at about the third joint 
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Suockssional sowings are made in February, 
March, and April, in a manner similar to that 
jost described, and in some oases daring the 
summer; bat, except in moist localities, Ra¬ 
dishes do not succeed well in hot weather; 
therefore, where such situations do not exist, 
sowing ceases in spring and recommences in 
August and September, if the weather be at all 
showery. A good crop of Radishes daring the 
summer is profitable, and especially so in dry 
seasons. The ground chosen for them is that 
recently cleared of Celery, Frenoh Beans, 
Rhubarb, or Vegetable Marrows, whioh, after 
being deeply dug and heavily manured, is 
levelled and otherwise prepared to receive the 
seed Sometimes Radishes are sown between 
Asparagus ridges, and in such positions they 
succeed remarkably well on account of the soil 
being deep and rich. When Radishes are 
required earlier in the spring they can be 
gathered from the December outdoor sowing, or 
they are obtained from frames placed on hot¬ 
beds, or trenches are dug out and filled with 
manure, on which a little soil is placed, and 
after sowing the beds are covered over with 
Utter. In March the first outdoor crops are 
usually ready for market. Birds are the worst 
enemies with whioh the Radish grower has to 
contend, and when large quantities are grown it 
is found necessary to employ boys to scare them 
away, otherwise they would devour all the 
seeds, and even pull up the young plants in 
order to obtain the husks whioh adhere to the 
young leaves. S. 


6822.—Cauliflowerplants dying off.-* 

It is probable the legs of the Cauliflowers have 
sustained some injury in the seed bed before 
being planted in the frame through thick seed 
ing, or the bark may have been eaten off by 
insects, or it may have decayed through the soil 
being too wet and dose in the frame, and 
perhaps insufficient ventilation. A dusting of 
wood-ashes among the plants occasionally will 
be beneficial.—E. H. 

6623. — Growing early Potatoes.—Dig 
the land over deeply at once for the weather to 
act upon it; bury the turf so as to be out of the 
way of the roots at the beginning of the season. 
The manure, whether yard or artificial, might 
be put in the drills when the Potatoes are 
planted. The best kind of early Potato is still 
the veteran Myatt’s Ash leaf. Plant early in 
March. Sometimes newly broken-up Grass land 
is infested with wireworms. This should be seen 
to, as they will do much injury to the Potato 
crop.—E. H. 

-Yours is a case that ought to have been 

attended to early in the winter. The ground 
should have been dug up and the green turf 
buried 9 inches under the surface. If this had 
been done the turf would have been nearly 
rotten by the time the Potatoes required 
planting. If you turn the turf under now when 
digging there will be some risk of its keeping 
the land too open should dry weather occur in 
the summer. At the same time the decaying 
turf would be very beneficial to the crop, and I 
should be disposed to run the risk, but I should 
take a little extra care now it is so late, and 
have the sward taken off and placed in the 
bottom of each trench as it is dug up. This 
should be done at once and the Potatoes planted 
in deep drills about the middle of March. The 
best early Potatoes for your purpose are Myatt's 
Ashleaf and Beauty of Hebron.—J. C. C. 

6347.— Manure for Potatoes. — Some 
little time since I promised to give “ Solanum” 
more particulars on the above subject, and now 
desire to do so as far as I am able. Super¬ 
phosphate of lime is one of the best of all 
fertilisers for the Potato, and may be applied at 
the rate of from 4 cwt. to 8 cwt. per acre with 
the best results. Sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda are also most valuable manures, 
and of these from 1 cwt. to 2 cwt. per acre will 
be found highly beneficial. The Jersey Agri¬ 
cultural Society recommend one part of the 
sulphate to two parts of superphosphate as an 
excellent manure where potash is not required, 
and as “Solanum’s” land has been well manured 
this would be undoubtedly the case. The Potato 
being a native of the sea-coast salt is generally 
very desirable, but should only be used in 
moderate quantities ; and a hundred bushels of 
soot per acre constitutes a very fair dressing. 
The actual qua - * 4 ^^ 
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required depend, to a great extent, upon the 
nature of the soil, and can only be determined 
by experiment or analysis; potash (which is best 
supplied in the form of kainit) is generally 
deficient upon very light soils only.—B. C. R. 

6628.—Sprouts on seed Potatoes.— if the seed 
Potatoes oan be placed in a single layer with the crown 
upwards in a light, but oool, position, safe from frost, the 
sprouts need not be removed; or, at least, those at the 
orown end of the Potato should remain under any circum¬ 
stances.—E. H. 


FRUIT. 


6630.— Growing* a Pine-Apple.— The 
orown of the Pine will, in the oonrse of time, 
grow into a strong plant and bear a fruit. The 
time may vary from twenty months to two 
years, or longer. A night temperature of 60 
degs. to 65 degs. will be required. Pot firmly 
iu turfy loam, enriched slightly in the early 
stages of growth, but more so when the plant is 
nearer its fruiting pot, which may be from 10 
inches to 12 inches in diameter. Do not over 
water at the roots, but keep the atmosphere 
moist by syringing.—E. H. 

- These are very easily grown and as 

easily propagated, but they are tropioal plants, 
and dearly love the sunshine. They also succeed 
best in a bed of leaves or spant tanners’ bark ; 
bat this is not absolutely necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of good fruit. They wonld do, if placed 
in a light position, in any hothouse. The winter 
temperature need not be more than 55 den.; | 
summer temperature 65 degs. to 70 degs. The 
above are the minimum temperatures. The 
plant will take about two years to grow into a 
fruiting size, unless a good Pine-house is avail¬ 
able, when it may be done in six months less.— 
J. D. E. 

6619.—Raspberry canes and galvan¬ 
ised wire.— I have many times used galvanised 
wire for training Raspberries without injury ; 
but I have heard of cases where the bark of the 
canes have suffered some damage. A member 
of a firm of manufacturers of this wire once in 
discussing this matter explained it in this way. 
He said there were inferior samples of wire in 
the market, and these occasionally did cause 
injury to the bark of plants when brought into 
contact. I give this for what it is worth.— 
E. H. 

-This would not do much harm to Raspberry oanes. 

It permanently injure# the wood of Peaoh, Neotarine, Plum, 
Cherry, and Apricot-trees by causing canker; but the wood 
of Raspberries being annually produoed would not canker 
from this cause.— J. D. EL 


6613.— A walled-in fruit garden.— At 
first sight it might appear the octagonal form is 
better than the square, but the advantages, if 
any, are so slight, very few people seem to have 
adopted it. 1 consider the oblong is better than 
the square, the longest side being to the south 
and north. We thus get a long stretch of south 
wall ; it is true there is a long stretch of north 
wall also, but the north side of a garden wall is 
valuable for flowers, late Cherries and Currants 
—in fact, I have seen the blossoms all killed on 
the better aspects, whilst those on the north 
escape, and the land shaded by a wall has its 
usee in summer for Cauliflowers, Salads, ko. If 
I were building a walled-in garden I should 
prefer the oblong to either the square or 
octagonal.—E. H. 

6619.— Apples and Pears In pots.— The three best 
Pears for your purpose are Louise Bonne de Jersey, Marie 
Louise, and Marie Louise d'Uoale. The beet Applet are 
Ecbllnville Seedling, Cox's Orange Pippin, and Lane’s 
Prinoe Albert.—J. C. 0. 


-They do much better when not over- 

potted. I like to start with “ maiden ” trees. 
That is, trees of one year’s growth, and they may 
be planted in 9-inch or 10 inch pots. They will 
bear a crop of fruit the second season after 
potting. Use good loam and mix with it a 
fourth part of decayed manure. Three good 
Pears : Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne da 
Comice, and Josephine de MaUnes. Apples : 
Early Strawberry, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and 
Eibston Pippin.—J. D. E. 


6614. — Dressing for Vines and 
Peaches. —Vines are most frequently attacked 
by red-spider; this pest is their desperate enemy. 
Mealy-bug will get in the houses also sometimes, 
and does much mischief. Red-spider also 
attacks Peaches and Nectarines, bat it can 
readily be kept in check by syringing. We 
mast not syringe our Vines when the fruit is 


ripening, as the berries wonld be spoiled by 
having the bloom smeared over the skin; but 
syringing does not in j are Peaches and Necta* 
tines. A winter dressing helps to keep all 
insect-pests in check. Ours is of the simplest 
kind. Dissolve 3 oz. of soft soap in a gallon of 
water, add to this a quarter of a pound of flowers 
of sulphur, and half a pint of Tobacco liquor. 
This mixture, I find, is quite strong enough to 
kill thrips, green-fly, and all other pests.— 
J. D. E. 

-There is no winter dressing better than Oishuist 

oompound, thickened, if need be, with day, soot, and 
lime, and applied with a brush. But, unless the trees are 
Infested with insects, any dressing beyond a good washing 
with a solution of Glshurat, 8 os. to the gallon, is unneces¬ 
sary.—E. H. 

6591.— Destroying weeds amongst 
fruit-trees. —“North Briton” should, burn 
the surface soil over from 3 inches to 6 inches 
deep, and bury the weeds, and then they will 
be no further trouble to him for some time to 
come, especially if he puts a mulching of half- 
rotten mannre over the surface; for this keeps 
down weeds and preserves the soil moist for the 
roots, and, gradually rotting away, becomes 
food for the trees. When hot, dry weather 
prevails there is not mnch trouble in getting 
rid of Groundsel and other Boft annual weeds; 
for if hoed up in the morning they will be as 
dry as hay before night, and keeping the soil 
clean is one of the necessary items of fruit- 
culture.—J. G. H. 


INSECT PESTS. 

Will someone kindly tell me how I can 
recognise and distinguish thrips, scale, mealy¬ 
bug, plant-lice, and red-spider; what plants are 
specially subject to their attacks in a green¬ 
house ; and what is the best general remedy ?— 
J. Livesey. 

f % Your order is rather a large one, but 
I will try and execute it briefly. Thrips are 
long, narrow insects, about one-sixteenth 
of an inch in length when full grown. They 
are either a pale-yellow colour or black; 
they live mostly on the undersides of the leaves. 
Scales are, except when quite young, apparently 
inanimate. The insects fix themselves to a 
certain spot, from which they do not move, and 
they secrete a substance which forms a kind of 
case or covering over them. There are many 
different kinds; they vary in colour from white 
to dark-brown, and in size from some that are 
hardly visible to others which are £ inch long. 
They may be found on the leaves and stems of 
many hard-wooded plants grown under glass. 
Some of the larger brown kinds very mnch 
resemble buds or excrescences in the bark, and 
are often mistaken for them. Mealy-bngs are 
soft, pinkish insects, & inch long, without 
wings, whioh are nearly always found within 
a mass of white fibres, which they secrete, 
and which exactly resemble a small mass of 
cotton-wool. Plant-lice are the common green-fly 
or aphides. They are sometimes winged, often 
wingless, and crowd together on the stems and 
leaves of soft-wooded plants. They are all 
smooth, and are green, yellow, or brown in 
colour. The red-spider is one of the spinning 
mites. It is a very small creature, hardly 
visible without a magnifying glass. It spins a 
very fine web on the undersides of the leaves of 
plants; in these webs large numbers of these 
pests live together. It would be too long a 
business to enumerate all the plants which each 
pest attacks, or even those which are most liable 
to their attentions. As to destroying these 
insects, it should always be remembered that 
whatever method is tried it is little use trying 
it only once, for though it may appear to have 
been very effectual, probably in a few days’ time 
the enemy will again assert itself. The only 
effectual way is to carry out the operation again 
in the course of three or four days, and then a 
third time about a week after the second. The 
reason of this is that the remedy, although it 
kills the perfeot insects, does not injure the egg** 
consequently, when they hatch the mischief 
begins again, but by several applications of the 
remedy we may hope to exterminate them. 
Fumigation, washing with Tobacoo-water and 
soft soap, Gishurst compound, or paraffin 
emulsion and water will kill thrips and plant- 
lice. Scale should be destroyed by rubbing the 
plants with a stiff brush or a sponge, dipped in 
one of the above-mentioned compounds; this 
will kill the egg*. M aaly-bug should be washed 
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from the plants with a brush or sponge and soap 
and water and Tobacco-juice. Red-spider may 
be treated in the same manner. Proper ventila¬ 
tion and a fair amount of moisture will keep off 
rod-spider. G. S. .S. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Bush honeysuckles (WEigelas). 

TnE Weigelas or Diervillas, as they are also 
called, may be classed among comparatively 
modern introductions, for until Fortune sent 
home W. rosea in 1845 from China, the only 
species we had was Diervilla canadensis, a small 
North American shrub, at that time compara¬ 
tively common, but now almost displaced by its 
showy congeners. Owing to their free-flowering 
properties and the ease with which they may be 
increased, both amabilis and rosea have become 
amongst the commonest of shrubs, forming 
worthy companions for the flowering Currants, 


indeed, it may be described as a pure-white 
form of rosea, and it is hardier than nivea. Of 

Crimson kinds, Lavalleei, deep-crimson- 
claret, is, though one of the oldest of that 
colour, still one of the best. Another of this 
type is Van Houttei, and between these two and 
rosea many varieties have been raised, as, for 
example, the kind called Dr. B&illon. Edouard 
Andre and Gloire des Bosquets are both very 
dark kinds, too dark indeed to be effective, 
especially when seen in masses. In addition to 
the above there is a form of rosea in which the 
leaves are edged with yellow, but not very 
clearly. LooymanBi aurea, however, has foliage 
of an intense golden colour, especially where 
fully exposed to the sun. This, indeed, is one 
of the best of golden-leaved shrubs. Diervilla 
canadensis, already alluded to, has yellow 
flowers, but with narrow petals, and though 
interesting, not very showy. 

Treatment. —All the Weigelas delight in a 
good, free soil, and they may be easily propa- 





Flowering shoot of the White Bush Honeysu°kle (Welgela hortensls nivea). 


Spirreas, and similar ornaments of our shrub¬ 
beries. Besides the two kinds just named there 
are also many fine hybrids in cultivation, for 
whioh we are chiefly indebted to continental 
growers. Their only fault U that they are too 
much alike. Amabilis and rosea even greatly 
resemble each other, the principal points of dif¬ 
ference being the stronger growth, more spread¬ 
ing branches, and much reticulated leaves of 
amabilis compared with those of rosea. Never¬ 
theless, they are probably but forms of the same 
species. Another rose-coloured sort, but superior 
to the two just named, is A. Carrier®, the flowers 
of which are larger and of greater substance, while 
the habit of the plant is more vigorous. Among 
White-flowered varieties, Hortensis nivea 
(here figured) has large, bold, strongly-reticu¬ 
lated folnge, and though its habit is somewhat 
loose and spreading, when laden with flowers it 
is really a grand shrub. Being a little tender, 
it is sometimes injured in a severe winter. Of 
quite a different habit is W. Candida ; instead of 
being spreading this is ’ 
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gated from cuttings taken off when dormant, and 
inserted in the open ground. Another way is, 
in the summer, when the young shoots are about 
6 inches long, to take them off, insert them in 
pots (filled with sandy soil), and keep them in a 
close frame till rooted, which will be in about a 
month, then pot them off in loamy or peat soil, 
and they will become thoroughly established 
before summer; in spring they may be planted 
out. Weigelas also ripen seeds freely, and may 
be propagated in that way. Sow in spring, 
either in pots or panB filled with sandy peat. 
Set them in a shady cold frame. It may also be 
sown in the open air in well prepared ground. 
In all cases the seeds shoula be bat slightly 
covered, for, owing to their smallness, they 
would not germinate if buried too deeply. If 
sown in the open air they should be shaded 
with branches, Ac. A. 

6675.— Glazing a greenhouse.— The price of gluing 
varies somewhat, like everything else, according to the 
locality and the class of workman employed, but the 
average would be from Sd. to 4d. per square foot.—B. 0. R. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —QuerUs and answers are Inserted in 
OAEDBirwa/ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, aiid addressed to the Editor of 
Gardrnino, 87, Southampton - street. Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
luhinr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire te be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardrniko has to be tent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (whioh with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
apainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek asinstance. 
Conditions, sails, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardbnuiq should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

6670.—Cultivation of Calochortue.—I shall be glad 
of any bints on the cultivation of Calochortue ?—A. E. 

667 L—Manuring: Rose cuttings.- Would someone 
kindly say if a mulching of manure on Roee outtiogs pub 
on in October would be bene6oial T—Salopian. 

6672.—Filling up seams In a floor.—Will some¬ 
one kindly advise me what is the best composition to fill up 
open seams in a wooden floor, or skirting, to prevent 
draughts ?—Enquirrr. 

6673 — Green-fly on Auriculas. — WUl someone 
kindly tell me how long Auriculas should be fumigated for 
green-fly ? I have pioked and brushed them off, but cannot 
get rid of them.—A. F. 

6674. —Preserving galvanised Iron chimneys. 
—Will someone kindly tell me the beet method of preuerv- 
ing galvanised iron chimneys from the weather, and what 
to use for the purpose ?—B. B. 

6675. — Treatment of Gardenias. — Will someone 
kindly advise me how to treat my plants of these now, os 
they are losing their leaves and turning yellow. Do they 
want much beat in winter?—A matbur. 

6873.—Tall scarlet Lobelia (Lobelia fulgens).— 
Would this Lobelia be likely to bloom this year if sown In 
February or March, and ahouid the seed-pans be placed in 
a close frame with bottom-heat ?— Owl. 

6*77. — Cereus spectoslsslmufl. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to manage this plant lo induce it to 
flower ? I have a nice specimen kept in a greenhouse with 
a temperature of about 50 degs.—W. Smith. 

687« —Pruning back grafts. — I grafted several 
Apples last spring, and the scions grew well. Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me as to their future treatment ? Shall 
I prune them back, and, if so, how far down ?—B. B. 

0879.—Making Mushroom spawn — I want to 
make Mushroom spawn for sale in the market and my own 
use. Will some reader of Gardkninq kindly tell me of a 
good receipt for its manufacture 7— Mushroom Spawn. 

6680.—Uses of French cloches.—I have a number 
of French cloches. Will someone kindly tell mo the beet 
way to make them useful ? 1 can sell any kind of vegetable 
here (Swansea), but do not find it answer to grow Lettuoee? 
-N. O. P. 

6691. -Crossing Chinese Primulas.—I have some 
good sorts of Chinese Primulas, and am anxious to save 
some seed, and oross some as well. Will anyone kindly 
tell me how it Is done, and when la the beet time to do it ? 
—Anxious. 

6682 —Raising Lantanas from seed.—I wish to 
have some Lantanaa this summer, and should be glad to 
know if they oan easily be raised from seed, and, if eo, 
when it should be sown f Or would it be better to procure 
cuttings ?—Owl. 

6683. — Raising Gloxinias from seed.—I should be 
glad if some good grower would kindly tell me how to raise 
Gloxinias from seed, and their after-management? I have 
a small lean-to greenhouse heated with a brick flue.— 

Chloridb ok Sodium. 

6684. —Transplanting trees.—I have to do some 
transplanting of deciduous trees and conifers, all from 
6 feet to 12 feet high. Would it be safe or advisable to do 
the work now, if weather oontinues open, or should I not 
do so till later ?—Stirlingshire 

6885. -Lettuces for show.— I shall b# glad If any¬ 
one will kindly Instruct me how to glow Lettuces for show, 
to be ready about the end of July? I oan sow the seed in 
heat, if neoeasary. Also give me the name of the best 
kinds of Cabbage and Cos varieties ?— Sandy Loam. 

6688 — Culture of Ranunculuses.— I should be 
glad of a few hints how to grow these bulbs. When should 
they be planted, and In what situation, and do they like 
rioh soil? Should the bulbs be always taken up in the 
winter, and how long do they remain in flower?—G. T. 

8687. — Treatment of Cannae. — I grew some 
Cannas last year, and have dried them off in a cellar. 
When would be the best time to start them into growth, 
and are the ’ops to be out off? Could I divide the roots, 
or would they he better grown in the same pots ?—D. J. D. 

6688.—Treatment Of Cacti.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the proper treatment for Cacti of various kinds, 
and ars thsy suitable for window plants? Do they require 
water during the winter ? What time of the year do they 
usually flower, and how are they best propagated?— 
T. E« L. 

6680. — Making a propagatlng-framo. — Will 
someone kindly advise me of a good and cheap way of 
making a propagating-frame over hot-water pipes? Will 
sawdust do at the bottom instead of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, 
as the latter is rather difficult to get about here? — 
W. 8. Smith. 0 r j gj na | f rorn 
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6690. — Fine-foliaged plants In a greenhouse 
temperature.— Will some reader of Gardening kindly 
rive me a list of nameB of flne-foliaged plants most suitable 
for deooratina: halls and ballrooms, sueh as Ferns, Palms, 
or other plants that can be grown in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture?— R. H. R. 

6691. —Tuberous Begonias and Gloxinias.—I 
am anxious to grow these plants well in a small lean-to 
greenhouse, facing south-east, whioh I have just built? 
The house is heated with a briok flue, and 1 have con¬ 
structed flat stages in it, and oovered them with an inoh 
Of fine shell gravel ? Is this right ?— Novice. 

6692. —Screen for a tennis-lawn.—Wishing to 
soreen two sides of my tennis-court from the public road 
I should be glad of any suggestions as to the beet mode of 
doing it ? Boarding, I think, would be unsightly, and 1 do 
not want to wait for hedging of any sort to grow. Must be 
inexpensive, and about 6 feet high.—L. M. S. 

6693. — Cropping borders.— I have some well- 
manured borders on which I grow Asters and Btooks. Can 
I get a orop of Lettuces, or any vegetable, off them before 
I plant these annuals? I have a house to start the seed 
in with an average temperature of 55 degs. If I oan do so, 
please state best sorts and time to sow ?—Novica. 

6694. — Salvia patens.—1 had some very fine plants 
of this last summer, saved from the previous year, but not 
a single bloom came to perfection, the buds dropping off, 
as they begin to increase in sise. I planted them out in 
the open ground, and kept them well watered. What is 
the oause of the buds so dropping ?— Hammersmith. 

6695. —Treatment of Asparagus plumosus.— 
Having bought a plant, and it requiring a larger pot, I 
found several bulbs attached to the roots like small 
Potatoes. Will these if planted in another pot form fresh 
plants, and what treatment would they require ? Are the 
plants better for a good deal of heat ? Do they like shade 
like Ferns ?—C. H. 

6696. —A Mushroom failure.—I made up a Mush¬ 
room bed last Maroh whioh failed, and then 1 made up 
three other beds, but still got no Mushrooms. In my first 
bed I thought the manure was too wet, and I made the 
other beds with drier material, but with the same result. 
Would someone kindly tell me the probable reason and 
remedy ?—T. H. S. 

6697. — Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— I planted 
some Hyacinths in pots in October last, and buried them 
in ashes for three weeks, and when they began to shoot 
put them in a conservatory, the heat ranging from 60 degs. 
to 60 degs. The flowers are all opening olose to the bulb 
without any stem. Can anyone kindly tell me the reason 
for this defect ?—R. W. 

6698. —Stock for seedling Apples.—Would some¬ 
one kindly inform me of the best kind of stock, and where 
to get it, to graft some seedling Apples on ? 1 have a dozen 
of them, two years old, and one ten years old, whioh has 
never been grafted, but it carried some very large Apples 
last year of a dark-red colour, but they were not very 
sweet, and had no seed.—J. 8. W. 

6699. — Treatment of Gloxinias.— I have four 
plants of these bulbs growing in my greenhouse, which has 
had a Are in always, and for the l&Bt three months they 
continue with nioe green leaves; buds formed, but neither 
getting into flower nor showing signs of going to rest. 
What should they be done to now—allowed to flower, or be 
let to die down ? I bought the bulbs in spring ?—C. H. 

6700. — Heating a greenhouse. — I have a small 
greenhouse, heated by the boiler at the back of the kitchen 
Are, bat the hot water does not oirculate properly. The 
pipes are very hot till they get to the greenhouse wall, 
which is 9 feet from the fire; after that the heat diminishes 
very much, and they are almost oold at the end. Can any¬ 
one give me information as to how to remedy it?—J. G. 

6701 . -An unsatisfactory greenhouse flue.—I 
have a greenhouse, 4C feet long, with a flue running round 
the two sides and one end, and although it draws fairly 
well I oannot raise the temperature in the house, even at 
the warmest end, more than six degrees above the outdoor 
temperature. This is not sufllcientto keep out frost during 
severe weather. What should 1 do to make the flue do its 
work properly ?—P. J. C. 

6702. — Making a propagating-frame.— I have 
made a small propagatine-frame, as reoommended by 
“ B. C. R.,” in Gardening, January ‘2Lst, 1888. It is 2 feet 
square, and as I find it ditfloult to get perforated galvanised 
iron would “ B. C. R." advise me whether perforated zlno 
would answer as well ? Also, what sized burner I should 
have for the lamp? I want to try seeds of Balsams, 
Begonias, Ao.— Amateur. 

6703. —Cucumber frame.—Would a frame 6 feet by 
6 feet be a suitable size for growing Cucumbers ? I want a 
wooden frame on a heapof manure. If this size is a suitable 
one what should be the height at back and front, and 
what thickness of wood for frame and sash ? Also how 
much manure would be required, and when should it be 
started? Would a brick frame be better, and what 
system of heating could be best adopted ?— Aglo. 

6704. —Treatment of a Hoya oarnosa.— I have 
recently bought a fine plant of this Hoya, with about 20 
shoots, from 12 feet to 14 feet long eaoh, and have trained 
it under the roof of my warm house, kept at from 52 degs. 
at night to 60 degs. by day. Am I to keep it dry at the 
roots now (it is in a large pot on the stage over the hot- 
water pipes) ? If so, when am I to water it to foroe it into 
growth? Also, does it want syringing at any time?— 

D. J D. 

6705. — Heating a Cucumber-house.— I have just 
built a low span-roofed glass-house 20 feet by 12 feet, 
highest point 7 feet 6 inches, no brickwork, but wooden 
sides 2 feet 6 inches high. It has a door at one end, on 
the left side of whioh I intend placing a boiler, also to 
sink the path, which will give me plenty of head-room. 
In it I propose to grow Cucumbers for market. Would 
(, B. C. R.,” or some other able grower, give me the most 
eoonomicai and best way of heating the same ? I have 
great faith in coil boilers, as I have found one most 
effective in a 40-feet Tomato-house oonstruotsd on the 
same principle, but without any bottom-heat. Could I 
utilise the flue, as well as hot-water pipes ? Any informa¬ 
tion about quantity and position of pipes, width Of beds, 
paths, Ac., also quantity of plants, sc., required for same, 
will be greatly esteemed by^-Novicx. 
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6706. — Neglected Asparagus beds.— I have two 
Asparagus beds that were neglected for three years until 
last year, when they were salted and manured, but still 
the growth appears uncertain, and the plants are not at all 
regular, breaking out into growth at the sides of the beds, 
and so on. Would it hurt to pull the beds apart now, 
rearrange, and make them up ? In making up should I 
mix in plenty of rotten manure? Is the present the time 
for doing this work ?—T. H. S. 

6707. — Seeds not germinating.—I tried last season 
to raise Gaillardiae, Lantanas, and perennial Phloxes from 
seed. I only got two of the former to germinate, and none 
of the two latter. What would probably be the oause of my 
failure ? I have no special appliances, but rely upon the 
process of sowing in pots, and placing these (oovered with 
sheets of glass) in a bath-room, whioh is brought up to a 
temperature of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. in spring by the 
heat of the hot-water tank. I have generally succeeded 
well in this way with other kinds of seeds.— Hammersmith. 

6708. — Climbing plants for a trellis.— I have a 
wooden trellis at the front of my house, which I want to 
look gay with some climbing plants. The trellis is 8 feet 
square and 3 inches from the face of the wall. I oannot 
put plants outside the trellis, as there is only a strip of 
soil 6 inohes wide and 9 inches deep between the pavement 
and the wall ? Will someone kindly tell me whAt kind of 
plants might thrive in suah a position ? Aspect, south¬ 
east and rather draughty situation. Some flowering plants 
preferred that will stand the frost and be permanent. 
Would it be suitable for Roses ?— Halifax. 

6709. —Manuring and pruning Boses.—In Canon 
Hole’s book on Roses I find that blood mixed with salt- 

C e is mentioned as suitable manure for Roses, and I 
that in Gardening, January 5, p. 697, there is men¬ 
tion of house-sewage as also being good for Roses. Will 
someone kindly inform me if blood mixed with saltpetre 
is really good, and if so what quantities of each should be 
mixed with say a gallon of water, and what time of the 
year, and how often should it be given ? In pruning 
Roses which is the best—the very close pruning gardeners 
often praotioe, or simply cutting out the shoots spoiling 
the form of trees, ana about 6 inohes off the shoots or 
branches ?— Roses. 

6710.—Growing Melons with little heat.— 
Having a Melon pit of five lights at present oontaining the 
fermenting bed used in heating it last season, and finding 
I could not obtain sufficient heated manure to replaoe it 
this Beason, I should like to be informed if I could 
manage to grow some hardy kinds of Melon by making up 
a bed to be partly heated by fresh manure and solar heat ? 
If practicable, I would like to be informed of the best 
of so-called hardy Melons; also what heat might be 
required to grow them, and at what time plants might be 
placed in safety in such a structure ? Is the Musk Melon 
a tolerably hardy one, and is it to be reoommended ? What 
about Cantaloupes ?— Melon. 

6711.— Management of Gladioli.— As the time for 
planting Gladioli draws near, I would like if some suc¬ 
cessful grower of them would give me the benefit of his 
experience. My difficulty with this flower is that I cannot 
get it to bloom before the frost outs it down. My mode 
of planting is as follows: I turn up the bed in the autumn 
(soil gravelly), and plant the beginning of April, by digging 
out tbe soil to the aepth of 10 inches. I put in 6 inohes 
of dung, and bury the bulb about 4 inches or 5 inches. 
Last year I had not one in bloom in the first week in Sep¬ 
tember. Some of these bulbs I have grown for years, and 
have never had them in bloom. A few hints bow to get 
them in bloom earlier will much oblige ? Locality near 
“ Loudoun Bonny Woods and Braes.’’—J. H. 

6712. — Cultivation of Black Hamburgh 

Grapes.—I should be glad if some experienced gardener 
would please to tell me what are the most important 
things to be attended to in the cultivation of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes ? I am an amateur, and do not under¬ 
stand Vines at all. Any information would be thankfully 
received, as I am anxious to be successful. I may say my 
vinery is a lean-to roof, and the Vine rods inside the house 
are 10 feet in length; the border in which they are planted 
outside is only 4 feet in width, and I cannot make It any 
larger, because of the carriage-drive, whioh oomes close 
up to it. The house has a good aspeot upon a bank 10 
feet higher than the drive and the t>order slopes down 
against a low fence. I think it would drain any liquid 
away without scouring the Vines. The ground is a sandy 
gravel about a yard from tbe surface.— Anxious. 

6713.—Raising flower seeds.— Last year I failed 
completely with my flower seeds. They were sown in a 
oold greenhouse in boxes and well-sifted earth. Some of 
them came up, but only to damp off after a few days. 
Others did not oome up at all, but Moss formed on the top, 
and that was all I saw. I think that I watered them too 
much. My plan this year is to make use of my frame, 
4 feet square, and place it on a hotbed, made the end of 
next month of dung and tan, 2 feet thiok, and pntray seeds 
in boxes in ordinary potting oompoet, and stand the boxes 
on the dung. I have been advised to raise the boxes off 
the bed anlnoh or two. Is it beneficial ? The top of the 
bed will be 9 Inohes from the lights. Is my idea a good 
one, and am I likely to suooeed ? Or could someone kindly 
advise me of a better way ? The seeds will be annuals, 
perennials, Ac. Do they require muoh water?— Incognito. 

6714.— Filling large flower-beds.— I have some 
large flower-bedB to fill, and as I am quite ignorant of the 
effect of different flowers in masses I shall be obliged to 
any reader of Gardening, who will assist me. The beds 
are lots lying down the centre of two long strips of ground, 
one strip, 90 yards by 20 yards, lying about east and west: 
the other, about 80 yards by 30 yards, lying north and 
south. Both are fairly well sheltered on the north by 
trees, and the latter strip on the east also by buildings. 
There are twenty-seven beds, of all sizes and shapes. The 
largest is about 50 feet by 20 feet, and the largest round 
one about 80 feet diameter. At present all are filled with 
Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, and Dianthus; eaoh bed filled 
with one sort. There are a few rough frames at command 
in a snug oorner on ground warmed by steam in brick 
chambers below. There is also abundance of fermenting 
manure. As the whole will have to be filled with plants 
grown from seeds, it is needless to advise those usually 
propagated by division. The soil is road scrapings and 
■ manure in about equal parts, and was made up two years 
I ago. The wound lies to the west of London on the 

I Thames.— Engineer. 


6716.— Treatment of Gloxinias.— Last autumn » 
friend gave me a dozen Gloxinia seedlings in thumb pota, 
aud I was advised in November to dry them off, so I pa® 
them under a stage on their sides. About Christmas they 
were yet a little green on the tops, and a gardener wlao 
saw them advised me to place them on a shelf in Uu 
warm house, and they are now beginning to start. Is this 
the right treatment, or should they have died completely 
off. and when ought they to have water and be repotted T 
—D. J. D. 

6716. —Cutting back an old Walnut-tree.—I 
should feel muoh obliged if someone will kindly tell me wheat 
is the best time of year to out back an old Walnut-tree ? I 
have one whioh overhangs the garden path so that some of 
the lower branches have had to be cut back. This was 
done at the end of December last, but the tree h ms con¬ 
tinued to bleed profusely ever sinoe, in spite of sdl 
endeavours to stop it. Some of the branches were also 
out book in April last, and the tree then bled for several 
weeks.—M. K. G. 

6717. —Management of a “ Tortoise ” stove.— 
I have lately purchased a “Tortoise” stove, the smallest 
of its kind, for the purpose of keeping the frost out of a 
small lean-to house about 6 feet by 6 feet. The greatest 
of my difficulties is that I oannot keep the fire in for move 
than two hours at a time, unless it has ceaseless attention. 

I burn small coke, as advised by the firm from whom l 
purchased the stove, whose circular states they will bom 
from six to twenty hours without attention, and inetraets 
you to regulate the draught door to keep the fire burning 
inoessanuy. With me if the draught-door is olosed the 
fire goes out, and if not open about half-an-incb, the ooke 
oakes up at the top, and the fire goes out underneath. I 
should also like to know the best way to prevent the dust, 
Ac., from getting on tbe plank, the stove being inside the 
house. Perhaps someone who has used one of these small 
stoves will kindly state their experlenoes, and what they 
have found the best remedy for the trouble I find in their 
use?— Tortoise. 

6718. — Tar on hot-water pipes.—I shall feel obliged 
if you will kindly insert the following in an early issue of 
your paper: I put up a greenhouse, 50 feet by 20 feet, and 
partitioned it into spaces of SO feet and 20 feet respectively. 
I have put two 4-inoh hot-water pipes around the longer 
space, and three around the shorter, and was then induced 
to coal-tar these pipes along the one side of the house and 
black varnish the others. During the hot months, when 
little water-heat was required and the ventilators and 
doors were muoh open, no ill effects were visible to the 
plants, except some soorohing of the foliage, principally of 
the Pelargoniums, whioh was put down to sun-heat. When 
colder weather came and greater fire-heat had to be applied 
and the house kept oloser, effeots decidedly due to the 
coating of the pipes showed themselves. Cucumbers sod 
Melons were killed outright. Tomatoes much punished. 
Ferns shrivelled, and more or less damage done to all the 
plants. I had the pipes then scraped, and hoped that 
time, if naught else, would bring about a cure. Possibly, 
it has partially; still, each time the heat is raised the 
effect is again visible. Tbe foliage of the Pelargoniums 
looks as If it had been sanded, beoomea crisp, and will snap 
or fall off. I had the pipes greased, thinking this would 
remove the remaining tar, or neutralise it, but to no par- 

E ose. A fortnight ago I had the pipes whitewashed with 
ot lime. This has not done much good, if any. If 
anyone oan kindly help me to a remedy 1 shall be greatly 
obliged, anyhow other readers may profit by my 
experlenoe.— Edward Lewie. 

REPEATED QUERIES. 

6719.— Treatment of a Crinum.— I have a large 
Orinum in a pot, whioh flowered beautifully in the 
summer. Should it be completely dried off in the winter, 
or placed in a hothouse ? Is the spring the proper time to 
transplant it, and should it be potted in peat and sand ?— 
G. T., Wilts. 

6293.—Unhealthy Cinerarias.—I have a number 
of Cinerarias in an unheated greenhouse faoing south in 
various stages of growth, which up to within the last few 
days have been very healthy, and growing freely and 
quite free from green-fly, and have had every attention. 
Sudddenly the leaves of some of them have become frilled’ 
round the edges, so that the leaves have curled up 
inwards. Two other plants have taken a different turn r 
the leaves oommenoing from the bottom and working up 
to the top, have become limp and hang over the sides of 
the pot, as if the vitality of the plant had suddenly dis¬ 
appeared. Having been very careful with the ventilation 
and watering, and having had no artificial heat, I am 
puzzled to understand the oause of these two freaks in the 
plants that have been doing so well. Any hints as to the 
probable oause of and remedy for the above will oblige— 
Harry. _ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

6720. — English Iris (Iris anglioa)<d. B. O.). —English 
Irises are quite hardy. Plant as soon as possible now—that 
is, if the weather is open and suitable. It is not absolutely 
neoessary to take them up every year. Many of them may 
be planted in the wild garden and naturalised. 

6721.—Gladwin Iris (H. J. G.).— The seeds of the 
Gladwin (Iris foetidimima) will grow if they are new and 
good. Sow in pots of sandy soil in March, placing the 
pots in a warm frame, gradually hardening them off when 
the young plants appear. It would be as well to leave 
them in the pots the first year, planting them out the 
following spring in a prepared nursery bed. 

6722.—Heating a late vinery (Roderick Dhu\— 
The boiler named is not nearly powerful enough to heat a 
vinery of 60 feet in length, 12 feet wide, and 15 feet high ; 
the measurement given as to its heating capacity being only 
‘ 50 feet, and in this calculation both now and return 

E ars included. The best) way will be to put in a 
ita saddle boiler, and have it well set by a competent 
bricklayer. The quantity of piping (whioh should be of 
4-inoh bore) put in should not he leas than a flow return 

I on either side of the house, whioh is a large one. and, of 
ooursa, the quantity of piping would not be anything like 
enough if any forcing it attempted. 
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6723. — Sowing annuals thinly (Amateur).—Thia 
flowing is generally uncertain, inaimnoh as some of the 
seeds may fail to germinate, or the young plants may be 
eaten by slugs. Whilst by sowing fairly thiok a good 
crop of plants may generally be depended upon, and, more¬ 
over, the seed of most annuals is so aheap, and the process 
of thinning such little trouble, that there is no excuse for 
Anyone failing to be successful. 

6724. — Cutting back young Vines (C. D. E.).— 
As the Vines in question are, we presume, well established, 
we do not perceive any good reason for cutting them back 
to any great extent.' We would shorten to about three- 
fourths of their length in the case of the strongest oanes, 
whilst the weaker ones might be out back somewhat 
harder. We would not leave more than two oanes to eaoh 
Vine, and would out the remainder quite away. 

6725. — Mistletoe on an Apple-tree (T. b .).—The 
best time to sow the seeds of this plant on an Apple-tree is 
■during the months of February and March. Make two 
V-shaped and rather deep cuts on the under side of an 
Apple-tree branch. Raise the tongue of bark made by the 
incision, and put underneath one or two seeds freshly 
squeezed from the Mistletoe berry. Let the tongue go 
back in its place, and the operation is complete. 

6726. — Cineraria leaves curling (D. Are 
they kept too dry at the root ? Turn one that is much 
affected out of its pot and see first Perhaps, also, the 
atmosphere of the house is too close, hot, and dry. We 
certainly think that one of these things must affect your 
plants, and if this is so you can easily alter them, and 
give the plants more water if needed, or keep the at¬ 
mosphere of the house less dose, dry, and warm. 

0727.— Coal-ashes for garden paths (C. J.).— 
We think that your best way would be to lav the ashes on | 
the gravel, not mixing the two materials. Coal-ashes are 
excellent for kitchen garden paths, as they allow of killing 
the weeds with a hoe, whioh cannot well be done where 
gravel is employed. We would loosen the gravel a little, 
and place a layer of at least 4 inohes ’of ashes thereon. 
Weeds will still come up, although not in such quantity, 
and they may be easily hoed up. 

6728. —Planting Boses (Arum).—You cannot do 
better than read carefully the article on " Late Rose 
planting,” in Gardening, January 19th, p. 613, and follow 
out its instructions. Of course, the autumn (November) 
Is the best time to plant Roses, but it can be done 
throughout the winter up to the end of March, if the 
weather is open. If the garden soil is poor it should be 
well enriohed with well-deoayed manure, and the Roses 
should have a supply of good fresh loam around their roots 
to start them in. 

6729. — Worms in Tree Fern pots (F. H. B.f— 
Tour best plan will be to get rid of these to get some 
fresh unslaked lime and make a solution of lime-water- 
say about a quart of lime to a gallon of water. Stir it well 
and let it stand for a few hours, until the water is quite 
dear ; then pour it off into a water-pot and give to the 
ball of earth in whioh the worms are. This should be 
repeated two or three times, as in suoh a large ball it may 
not be possible to kill all the worms in one watering. 
Many of the worms may be taken out when the Fern is 
repotted, but perhaps not all; therefore, it is well to apply 
the lime-water first. 

6730. — Raising Vines from ayes (Young 
Gardener ).—The raising of Vines from eyes is a very 
simple matter. At pruning time secure some of the best 
ripened shoots from the Vines, lay them in by the heels 
under a wall or in a oool house in soil, taking care that 
they do not become dry. Early in March out up the 
shoots into single eyes, leaving half-an-inchof wood Below 
and above the bud. Then insert them about half their 
depth in loamy soil, either singly in small pots, or in pans 
several together, set in bottom-heat and in a brisk top 
temperature. Keep the soil moderately moist and they 
will soon begin to grow, when they can be potted on as 
required. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. Witney .—Apparently a good white seedling Lobelia 

that it would be worth while to give another trial to.- 

Xerxes .—Healthy young Vine rods need no winter dressing. 

- J. C.— Hobday’s “ Villa Gardening,” Macmillan k Co., 

London.- E. M .—Apply to Mr. T. A. Dickson, Centre- 

avenue, Covent-garden Market, London, W.O.- B. H.— 

As the young Vines are strong the canes may be left from 
4 feet to 6 feet in length. Sussex .—Apply to an iron¬ 
monger. - Balfour. — Certainly ; a top-dressing of 

decayed stable-manure would oertalnly do good.- Cycla¬ 

men ,—It will be a good plan to cover the greenhouse stages 

in the manner proposed.- E. A. Wettings .—Fill In with 

rubble first, and then put on the tan.- B. B. —The 

stocks named would not be suitable for Apples and Pears. 

- Brum .—The Lilao may be removed now, if the weather 

Is mild and open.—— R. IF.—No doubt the damping oil 

arises from too munh moisture from the trough pipes.- 

J. M., Grimsby. — Write to Mr. Stephen Castle, West Lynn, 

Norfolk.- A Young Gardener .—The book named, if a 

modern edition, is a useful one.- W. J. Bennett.—Wo 

could not possibly find spaoe to answer fully the enquiry 
on Tree Ferns sent.- N. N .—'There would be no objec¬ 

tion to the position of the greenhouse door. 


“Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 

Fries 6 d.; post free, 7<L 

“The Garden " Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound monthly Farts. In this 
form the ooleured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half 
yearly volumes. Price Is. fid.; post free. Is. 9d. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts. —This 
oumal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 7d. 

“ Hardy Flowers. ”—Giving descriptions of upieards 
of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture, he. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. id. 

*' The Garden Annual and Directory ” for 1888 
contains a Complete List of Gentlemen’s Seats , their 
Fames and Gardeners; List of the Nursery Trade, with 
a new List of the American Trade. Price Is.; poet free , 
la M. London; at. flovttampton-stnet, Wrknd. W.8. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUITS, 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Names Of plants.— John McKie .—Cannot name from 

a small infertile frond.- F. Smith. —All varieties of 

Lycaste Skinneri, but not distinct enough to name. Shrub 
is a Polygala, but oannob tell which without seeing the 

flowers.- A. W. F.—A Fern, Dictyogramma japonica. 

E. F. L.—l and 2, Send better specimens; 3, A Wood- 
wardla, but specimen bad; 4, Polyetiohum capensis; 5, 
Asplenium dimorphum ; 6, Infertile frond; oannot name. 


3, Send again when in flower.-F.—l, Asplenium Adian- 

turn nigrum; 2, Fine fronds of Asplenium Triohomanee; 
3, Lomaria spioant: 4, Polypodium vulgare ; 5, A Lastrea, 

but too small to identify; 6, Insufficient specimen- 

C. R. —Yea; Hellebores niger malus.- Bob Smith.—1, 

Stag's-born Fern (Platyoerium alcicorne); 2, Ficus stipu- 
laris or repens; 3, Cyperua laxus; 4, Probably Sabal pal¬ 
metto.- Amateur .—Gardenia florida.- T. B. J.—l, 

Coleonema alba; 2 , Cistus ladaniferue ; 3. Myrtus muoro- 

natue; 4, Metrosideros species. - B. — Asparagus 

plumosus. 

Names of firuite.— Edward Freeman —Apples : 1, 
Not recognised; 2. Wellington or Dume]ow*s Seedling; 8, 
Frenoh Crab; 4, Not recognised; 5, Rymer; 6, Too email 
to name. 

Catalogues received.— Kitchen and Flower Gar¬ 
den Seeds. Messrs. Jarman A Co., Chard, Somersetshire. 

- Flower, Vegetable, and Agricultural Seeds. S. F. 

Armitage, High-street, Nottingham. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 


ROSES. ROSES. ROSES. 

40,000 Roses. Why should you be without the Queen of 
Flowers? Fragrant, lovely, ana hardy. We offer them at very, 
low prioee—vis., 12 for 6s., 25 for lls., 50 for 21s., 100 for 40s. 
All strong, healthy, well rooted, and not fed up for exhibition. 
6 lovely Moss Roses, 3s. 6 fine, quick-climbing Roses, Ss. 6tL 
10,000 Tea and Noisette Roses in pots, at 15s. per dox., £6 per 
100; also Tea Climbers, the beet greenhouse varieties, shoots 
6 to 10 feet long, 2s. 6<L, 3s. 6d., and 5s each. Send for Cata¬ 
logue of all the best sorts before you try elsewhere. The 
hardiest Roses grown. 

WM. OLIBRAN k SON, The Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham ; 
_ 10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester. _ 

on non CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all the 

PV/»vUv finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of whioh become 10 inohes across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb¬ 
ing and beading, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; 
extra strong plants, repotted into H-inoh pots, 9s. fid. eaoh. 
Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for bed¬ 
ding reoently sent out by us, reduced price, 2s. fid, each. 
Descriptive List on application.—RICHARD SMITH k Co., 
Nnnerymns and Seed Merchants , Worcester. _ 

T ILY of VALLEY, English grown, 2 b. per 

-LI hundred; 16s. per thousand. Cash with order, free.— 
JEFFREYS, Taxnerton, Plymouth. 

A MPELOPSI8 VEITCHL—Six, Is. 3d.; 

■** Hydrangea paniculate, four, Is. 3d : double Deutzia, 
four. Is fid.; Purple Beech, three. Is. 3d.; Azalea mollis. 


Chamnrops, Euterpe, Geonoma, Areca, Latania, the five 2s ; 
Scarlet Horse Chestnut, three, Is. 3d, carriage paid.—HENRY 
k CO.. Amersham. Bucks. 


TOO Choice ORNAMENTAL and FLOWER- 

-LUVS INQ SHRUBS and CONIFERS, to include Golden 
and other Retinoeporas, Golden Euonymus, Golden Privet, 
Thnlopeis, Cupreesus, Junipers, 9 inches to 24 feet, for 
12s. fid.; 50 for 7s., carriage paid. —HENRY k CO., Amersham, 

Bucks. __ 

■DOSES.—Six choice Niol, Gloire de Dijon, 
■Lv Paquerette, Homisre, La Marque, Malmaison, for 2s. 9cL: 
also one doz. for 4s. 9d.; to include, Niel, Dijon, Jacquemi¬ 
not, Christy, Malmaison, Moss, Cabbage, k c. All on own 
roots except Niel, strong, well-rooted; carriage paid.—HENRY 
k CO., Am-raham, Bucks. 

OCOTCILGROWN ROSES, hardier and more 

® vigorous than those grown in warmer climates, H.P.’s, 
5s. 9d. doz.; Tea*, 9s., oar, paid List —CRAMB, Dunblan e. 

CjWEET-SCENTED ROSES.-Choicest kinds, 

w only 6s. dox, 40s. 100. Carriage and packing free for cash. 
—WILL TAYLER, Nurseries. Hampton. Middlesex 

flHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — 100 

VJ finest sorts grown, Is. 3d.; 100 whites. Is. 3d.; 100 ooloured, 
Is. 3d ; 25 in 12 best named sorts, Is. 3d.; 25 in 12 best sorts, 
early blooming. Is. 3d.; 25 middle or general section, Is. 3d.; 
25 Japanese, 12 varieties, best grown, Is. 3d.; 25 to koep 
succession of bloom August to January, Is. 3d. All carriage 
paid.—TURNER, Th&tto-heath. 8t Helens 


Hovers in Dreary winter. 

And lovely Plants to deoorate your tables. An opportunity 
for everybody to have a well-fumished greenhouse. 
Bouvardias, extra strong, 9s. and 12s. doz: smaller, 3s. doz. 
Cyclamen, extra strong, 9s., 12s.. and 18s. doz.; smaller, 2s. 6d. 

doz. Solanums, with beautiful red berries, 9s. and 12s. doz. 
Tea Roses, for forcing, 15s. and 18s. per dox. 

Geraniums, prepared for winter blooming, 12s. dot. 
Tuberoses, 6s. aos.; Begonias, 9s. dos. 

Fine Palms: Ficus, Dracaenas, Aspidistras, 18s. and 24s. dos. 
extra good, 30s. doz. 

Euphorbia jaoquiniseflora, Potnaettia pulcherrima, Gkmearla 
jasxniniflora, 9a. and 12s. doz. 

Lovely Indian Azaleas, grandly set with buds, Ha., 24s., and 
30s. doz. 

Azalea molliz, 12s. and 13s. doz.; A. pontica, 9s. ftk dos. 
Dielytras, Spiraea japonica, Deutzias, 4s. dos. 

Lily of the Valley, 6s. 100 crowns. 

Grand Christmas Roses, 2s. fid. each; 1 dozens at propor¬ 
tionate rates. Hyacinths for pots, 3s., 4s., and 6s. dos. 
Tulips. Is. and Is. Bd. doz. 

Lilium Harris!, 9s. doz.; Lilium oandidum, 2s. Bd. doz. 

Intending purchasers will do well to try our goods before 
buying elsewhere. Send for Catalogue of Btove, Greenhouse, 
and winter-blooming Plants —WML OLIBRAN k SON, 
Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham; 10 and 12, Market-street, 
Manchester. _ 

PANSIES.—100 stout transplanted plants from 

■L open ground in 8 named varieties, free, 2s. 6d. 100 
Flowering Shrubs, stout transplanted plants from open ground 
In 100 ohoioe, distinct varieties, 27s. 6d.: 100 in 50 varieties, 
20 b. ; 12 in 12 vara., 3s. 6d., all free. 12 Virginian Creepers. 

ground, in 8 distinct 
aved), A. sempervirens 
pink and white variegi- 
Nursery, Roscommon. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS, CUTTINGS from a 

choice Collection, Is. per dozen. Poet free for cash. List 
one penny stamp.—ANTHONY MILNER k BON, Kelvin 
Gro»e Nursery. Fagley lane. EccleshilL near Bradford, Yorks. 


lyTERCURY, GOOD KING HENRY, or ALL 

Xv± GOOD. —This excellent Vegetable, so ex tensively grown 
in Lincolnshire but so little known elsewhere, deserves a 
foremost place in the garden. Superior to Asparagus, de 
licious, grows well on any soil, cuts from April to November. 
Onoe planted will last a lifetime. Plant now to cut in April 
and all summer. Extra strong roots, 25, 2s. ; 50, 3 b. fid.; 
Seed, Is. packet, free.—ANDERSON & SONS, Gardeners, 
Long 8utt on, L incolnshire._ 

TARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, Double or 

•LI Single. 130, Is. fid.: 1,000. 9s. Daffodil Bulbs, 120, la 3d.; 
1,000, 7s.. free.—J. HARRISON, Fellside. Kendal. 


rpREES and SHRUBS for the Sea-coast. 
■L Catalogue free on application.—RICHARD SMITH k 
OO.. Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Wovneatw _ 

HHOICE SEEDS.—Show and Fancy Pansies, 

Lf from my celebrated Collection. Is. and 2s 6d per pkt. 
French and African Marigolds. Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, 
fid. and Is. per pkt Carnations, Piootees, and Single Dahlias, 
Is. and 2a. Bd. per pkt Asters and Stocks in all the best 
varieties, fid. and Is. per pkt. Lister’s "Nonsuch” Leek, 
Is. 6d. per pkt. 11 Unique” Parsley, Parsnip, and Beet fid. 
and Is. per pkt Select Onions, Is. and la. 6d. per pkt 
Specially offered to competitors,and growers who desire to have 
the very belt seeds that can he procured. Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue on application. "Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Pansy.” by Alex. Lister, prioe Bd.; by post, 7d.: cloth. Is.: by 
post Is Id.—ALEX LISTER, Pansy Specialist, Rotheaay.N.B. 

TTIGH COLOURED PRIMROSES. — Dean’s 

•LL splendid Hybrids, finest in the Kingdom. 25, Is. fid.; 50. 
2s. 6d. Fancy Columbines, 12, 2s.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet 
8urrey. 

“PXTRAORDINARY CARNATION, Sou- 

-Ll venlr de la Malmaison,flowers as large asaRose.exauisitely 
perfumed. Is.: 2. Is. 6d. Old Crimson Clove, 3, Is. 3d.; free. 
—J. CORNHILL, JByfleet, Surrey._ 

DED JAPAN ANEMONE, fineafhnd brightest 

Lv 0 f autumn flowers, 3, Is. 3d. Cape Hyacinth, noble 
hardy bulbs, 4, Is.—J. CO RNHILL , Byfleet, Bunrc y. 

flYCLAMENS CHEAP.—Beat grandiflorums 

Lf and Covent-garden strains, 12, Is. 6d ; 25, 2s. fid. Hardy 
Oylamens, varied colours, same prioe.—J. CORNHILL, By- 
fleet, 8urrey._ 

■pVERLASTING PEA.—Two good blooming 

-Li roots. Is. 3d. Scarlet Carnation Grenadin, 12, Is. fid.—J. 
CORNHILL, Byfleet. Surrey. 


flHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—Beat 

Lr show varieties. True to name, Is. doz., free. List gratis. 
—W. THOMPSON. Bridge House. Newtown. Pemberton 


not-* prioe, owing to extensive imports. Harrtsi (Faster 
Lily), 3, 2s. 3d.; 12. 7e. Trigrinum splendent, dazzling, 6, 2s. 
Single Tigers, 2s. dozen. Double Tigers, 6, 2s. 12 fine bulbs, 
6 kinds, named, 4s. fid.; unnamed, 4s Finest bulbs only 
Note.— All carriage paid. Compare prioes and quality.— 
W H. HUDSON. Tottenham, London. 


paid. —TURNER. T hatto- hea th. 8t Hele ns_ 

flHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — Best 

LI show varieties, true to name, Is. per doz . free. List gratis. 
—W. THOMPSON, Bridge House, Ne wtown , Pembe rton._ 

(SPECIMEN CONIFERS, Trees for Avenues, 

w Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. Catalogue 
free on application.— RICHARD SMITH k 00., Nursery¬ 
men and Heed Merchant*. Worcester. 

TJUTCH BULBS.—BARGAINS TO CLEAR. 

-LI —Mixed Hyacinths, from named sorts. Is. doz. ; 5s. 100. 
Tulips, splendid mixed sorts, fid. doz ; 3s 100. Crocus, any 
colour, fid 100. Narcissus, best mixed varieties, 3d. doz ; 4*. 
100; Lilium Harris!, 6d. each. 3a. orders free.—J. DAVIES. 
Farring don-market . London. Established 60 years. _ 

T1LY OF THE VALLEY, extra large im- 

-Ll ported clumps. 9d. each, worth double. Crowns (Berlin), 
5s. 100 Lilium tigrinum splendens, 6d. each, 4s. dozen. Urn- 
bellatum grand iflorum, 4d. each, 3s dozen. 3s. orders free.— 
,T. DAVIE8, Farringdon-market, London. 

MUSHROOM SPAWN. —Always yielding a 

LLL heavy crop. Price 4 b. fid per bushel (6 extra per 
bushel for package), or 4d. per brick: free per post. 8d.— 
BWQRDER, WeximiU. •Rnntd'nyVfml 

HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Main, 
LT Raffia, to. None cheaper.- WATSON k flOULfc, IQ, 
Lower Themis street Loadofa, E»Ot 


W H. HUDSON. Tottenham, London. 

qPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — WalMowers, 

© Canterbury Bells, Geums, 8wet Williams, and Snap¬ 
dragons, all 1 b. 3d. per 100. Double Pinks, yellow Alyssuxn, 
Cerastium, Brompton Stocks, Fuchsias, and Heliotropes, 
all 9d. per doz. Mixed Carnations, Mrs Sinkins, Tradescan- 
tiae, Salvias, choioe Columbines, and white, blue, and yellow 
Marguerites, all Is. per doz. Geraniums, in variety, Is. to 
Is. fid. per doz All good plants, free by Paroel Post.—JOHN 

NORF OLK, Wilburton, Ely, Oambs. _ 

TTAMPER.—Fifty clumpy, hardy perennial 
LL Flower Roots. 5e. fid., from Mr. Wood’s gardens. 2,000 
kinds grown. — WOO D’8 PLANT CLUB, Klrkstall, Leeds. 

flRCHIDS, ESTABLISHED, 120 kinds; 

vr baskets, pots, Gork: cool and stove Is each upwards. 
Returnable list.—WOOD’8 PLANT CLUB, ICirkstall* Lexis. 

ALD-FASHIONED HEDGES.—English Yews, 

v bushy, and with a jnrofusion of fibrous roots. l)t 2 feet, 
6e. per dozen. 35s. per 100: 2 to 21 feet, 8s. per dozen, 50s. per 
100; 2} to 3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 3 to 34 feet, 12s. 
per dozen, 84s. per 100. Prioes of larger sizes and other Ever¬ 
greens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, Holly, Laurel, 
Privet, Cypress. Juniper, Thuja, &c., on application. — 
RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. ____ 

ONOWDROP BULBS, Double and Single, 

*3 140, Is. 3d.; X >30, 7s. Lent Daffodil Bulbs, 120, Is.; 1,000, 6s 


•Milage paid, —BRACEGIRDLEr Stmuengat* Kendal. 

CORNELL UNSVERSIIY 
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“ONLY THE BEST” 

GARAWAY’S GARDEN SEEDS 

Are the Best. 

All carriage paid, except email par ale of Peas and Deans. 

15 per cent, discount cash with order. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE, 

The following is a selection : — 

Peas, first early—Dillerton’s, Is. ; Santrster’s Seleoted, 
Is ; William tho Fir3t, sheeted, Is 6d. per quart. Peas. 
K**on«l crop—Advancer, la 3d : Essex Rival, Laxtoo'B 
Prolific, and Prizetakcr, each. 10d.; Telegraph, Is. 3d. p**r 
quart Peas, general cron—Dr. Maclean, Is. 4d.: G. F. 
Wi.son, Is. 61.; We Plus Ultra, Is. 6d. ; Pride of Market, 
Is. 6d.; Veitch s Perfection. Is. 6d. per quart. 

Broad Beans, Cd. psr quart; Canadian Wonder Beane, 
Is 3d ner quart: Scarlet Runner Beam, 1 b. per quart. 

Broccoli, all the best sorts for succession, per packet, 
6d. and Is. 

Cabbage, Ellam’s dwarf early, per packet, 6d. ; Cabbage 
Express, as **rly as Kllam'a, but twice the size, Is. 

Carrot St. Valery, the finest, for exhibition, per oz.,6d. 

Cauliflower, in aorta, Gd. to Is. per packet. 

Celery, the best, in variety. 3d. to Is. per packet. 

Cucumber, Cardiff Castle, Telegraph, &c„ Gd. 
to 1 b. 

Leek, Ay ton Castle and other varieties, Gd. and Is. 

p r packet. 

Lettuce, all the best varieties, per packet 3d. to Is. 

Melon, Blenheim Orange and others, per packet, 
6d. and Is. 

Onion—Giant Zitteau, 6d.; Newnham Park, Is.; 
Reading, 3d.; Spanish Brown and Strasburgh, 
4d.; new white and red Italian Tripoli, 9d. per 
oz.; white flat Mammoth, 6 to 7 inches across, 
unsurpassed for exhibition 6i to Is. per packet. 

Parsley, the finest seleoted, 4d. and 6d. per oz. 

Parsnip, improved Jersey, 4d. peroz. 

Radish, crimson, white tipped, 6d. per oz French Break¬ 
fast and Olive-ahaped, 4d. per oz. Turnip, red and white, 
3d. per oz. 

Turnip, extra early, Milan, the earliest of all, Gd. per oz. 
other varieties, 31. per oz. 

Tomato, “the Lorillard, 1 ’ wonderfully prolific, and of 
good constitution, per pkt. Is. 

IMPORTED FLOWER SEEDS. 

THE BEST IN THE TRADE. 

12 varieties, Truffaut's Asters 


s. d. 
1 


12 

do. 

Chrysanthemum, flowered 

2 

0 

12 

do. 

Everlastings 

1 

6 

12 

do. 

Phlox Drummondl grandiflera . 

2 

6 

12 

do. 

dwarf German Stock. 

1 

9 

6 

do. 

double German Wallflowers 

1 

6 

8 

do. 

Zinnia elegans, double 

1 

6 


NOVELTIES. 

Aster Comet, like a Japanese Chrysanthemum, 
Is. per pkt, 

Daisy, double white Snowball, Is. Gd. per pkt. 

Kaianchoe earnea, of an easy cultivation, producing 
deliciously fragrant clusters of pink flowers in January and 
February, Is 6d. 

Poppy “The Shirley," great variety of colour, 
Is. per pkt 

Pansy Bugnot’s, spotted, flaked and Trimardeau, Gd., 
and Is , and Is. 6d. per pkt. 

Begonia, tuberous-rooted, the finest strain in the 
country, per pkt., Is. 

Calceolaria Rapley’s celebrated strain, Is. per pkt. 

Carnation Grenadin, flowers bright scarlet, Is. per 

okt. 

Cineraria, saved from the best flowers, Is. per pkt. 

Cyclamen, an unequalled strain, Is. per pkt. 

Mignonette Maohet, the best for pots, 3d, and Gd. 
oer pkt. 

Petunia, double and single, Is. per pkt. 

Primula Clifton Pri*o, mixed, per pkt. Is. 

Stock, forcing. Ten-week, Snowflake, per pkt. Is. 

Hardy Perennials comprising Anemone, Aquilegeas, 
Campanula*. Delphinium, Gaillardia, Linum, Lvchnis, 
Lupinus. (Eaotbora, Papaver alpiuum. Primulas, and many 
other varieties, best for cutting, from 6d. per pkt., 

Annuals, all the best, from Is. to 5s. per dozen pkts., 
according to quantity. 


We offer liberal COLLECTIONS OF CARDEN SEEDS 

for one year’s supply from £3 3s. to l^s. bd. The former 
containing 13 quart! of Peas, and the latter 3 pints, with 
other seeds iu proportion. Purchasers oan omit any article 
not required, and increase others to the value. 

Flower Seeds in Collection from Is. to 42s. 

All of the best quality. 

GARAWAY & CO., 

DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


SPRING-FLOWERING PLANTS 

For a Gay Garden. 

Hore again another wonderful offer to our friends.—Wall¬ 
flowers, Canterbury Bolls, Sweet Williams, Myoeotis (Forget- 
me-not), Silene, Arabia, Alyasum, Aubrietia, Daisies (red and 
white); all well-grown, transplanted stuff, and very hardy; 
Is. per doz., 5s. per 100. Seedlings, from seed beds, Is. 100. 
Primroses, our extra fine strain of lovely colours, mixed; bed¬ 
ding Pansies and Violas, separate oolours, la. 6d. doz., 8a. 100. 
A beautiful show is made in any garden with a selection of 
above. Now is tho time to plant. 

WM. GLIBRAN & SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham; 

10 and 12 Market-street, Manchester. 

WANTED —1JXK) Trees and 1,000 Shrubs.— 

V _ 100 Fir (Larch), 3 ft,. 50 Fir (Black), 50 Fir (Spruce). 3 ft., 
loO Lime (common). 10 ft, 100 Chestnut (Horsel, 10 ft.. 150 
Oak (English), 3 ft. 100 Beech (common). 10 ft,. 100 Ash (com- 
“oni; 10ft„ 50 Sycamore. 10 ft. 50 Birch. 6 ft. 20 Cherry 
wild), 30 Apples, 10 ft.. 500 Hmly (green), 1* ft.. 200 Laurels 
common), 2ft., 100 Burberry, 200 Rhododendrons (common). 


Digitized 


at nuwon <joianoia tttatiom —Off 
” Ofllcej/Ciclhield. | 

31 Go gle 


FRUIT TREES, 

Seventy-four Acres, 

APPLES, PEARS, PLUM8, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREE8, aa 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trained 
Trees in great variety. 

VINES, excellent Canes, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d.. IQs. 6d. 
Orchard House, Trees in pots, PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
NECTARINES, Ac., from 5s. FIGS from 3e. Gd. 

DESCRIPTIVE LI8T, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glass; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size Form, Skin. Colour, Flesh, 
Flavour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, Ac., free 
by post. - 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

WORCESTER. 


PLANTING SEASON. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. — Rhododendrons, Conifers, 
Hedgo Plants. Climbers, Ac. Our stock is unequalled, and 
those who intend to renovate their Gardens Shrubberies, and 
Avenues, or gentlemen intending to plant new Gardens, Ac., 
should not miss an offer like this. 

FOREST TREES.—Chestnuts, Laburnums, Ash, Birch, 
Beech, Lime?, Poplars, Sycamore, Ac., 6s., 9s., and 12a. doz. 

Flowering Thorns and num irous other Ornamental Trees, 
9s., 12s., and 18s. per doz. Poplars for screens, to hide un¬ 
sightly objects; grand trees; all heights to 24 feet; very 
cheap. Conifers in variety for planting, 6s., 9s., and 12s. doz. ; 
ditto, for window boxes and potting, for porches, Ac., 4s. 6d. 
and 6s. doz.; Rhododendrons, splendid sorts to name (scarlet, 
white, pink, Ac.), 18s. and 24«. doz.; Laurels, Aucubas, Rho¬ 
dodendron ponticum, and other evergreens, 6s., 9s., and 12s. 
doz.; Hardy Heaths, 3s. doz.; other American Plante in 
variety, 4s. and 6s. doz.; deciduous flowering shrubs, such aa 
Weigela, Mock Orange, Guelder Rose, Spiraeas, &c , only 4s. 
doz. Hardy Climbere, to hide unsightly objects, to train over 
arbours, trellises, Ac., ouly 6s. doz. Irish Ivy, 3s. and 4s. doz. 
Lovely ClematiB, Is. each, 10s. 6<1. doz. 

Oval-leaved Privet, splendid bushes, 2s., 3s., and 4a. doz. 
Thinner pianta for hedges, 6s., 8s., and 10s. 100. Thom 
Quicks, 15s., 2u,., and 25s. 1,000. 

We can atrongl> -^commend all these as well furnished and 
hardily grown, our Nursery being well exposed. 

Send tot Catalogue —WM. O LI BRAN A SON, Oldfield 
Nursery, Altrincha m, 10 and 12. Market-st reet, Manc heste r 


irnerv fruit trees 
JlIiulY &. rose trees. 

Carriage Paid. Packed Gratis. An Immense stock of 
strong, healthy, well-rooted trees. Before ordering be sure 
to write for our Illustrated Catalogues. — JOSHUA LK 
OORNU A SON, High View Nurseries. 

CORDONS A SPECIALITY. 

Roses wonderfully cheap. The finest that money can buy. 

DAHLIA POT ROOTS. 

My stock of DAHLIA POT ROOT8 never was larger or better, 
and consists of over 20,000 of the following varieties, viz. :— 

Show, Fancy, Fompone, Cactus, or Decorativo 
varieties. Price 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

PURCHASER’S SELECTION. 

Carriage or post free, except those priced. 

List of varieties now ready, and sent free on application. 


MOW, JUST LOOK HERE !-I will send 1 

■Lv dozen pot roots of Show and Fancy Dahlias, or 1 dozen 
of Pompous varieties, poet free, for 2s 6d., my selection. Or 
l dozen of Cactus or Decorative varieties, in 8 choice nanif d 
sorts, for 4s.. post free, my selection. Having made Dahlias 
a speciality for years, and having tho finest stock in the world. 
I defy any other firm to give such a selection at double the 
money as I am prepared to send in these three offers. 


FLciwEiu nq CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
INCURVED CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Cuttings, Is. 6d. per dozen, all post free. 

See my advertisement in Gardening Illustrated oj 
January 19fA, 1839. 

ERIC F. SUCH, F.R.H.S., 

The Nursery (50 acres). Maidenhead. Berks. 


"D W. KNIGHT is again able to offer splendid 

■~ # Seedling Tuborous-rooted Begonias, first-class strain: 
these are extra strong bulbs, for 2s., 4s, and 0n. per doz. 
Seedling Gloxinias, firat-cass strain, 2s. to 4s. j>er doz. Cycla- 


per doz. Miniature Roses, White Pet Mignonette, Lanroance- 
»na, red, 2s. 6d. ppr doz. Ruse Marochal Niel and Gloire de 
Dijon, 8d. to Is. 6d. each. Geraniums, best varieties, from 
Is. 6d. per doz.; 8s. oer 100. Price Li»t on application. All 
the above sent poet free on receipt of order with cash.—B. W. 
KNIGHT, Fl orist, Batt le. 

TJEGONIA SEED and TUBERS.—BOX’S 

■*“' varieties are the best, as testified by all purchasers. 
Both quality and quantity. SEED from latent novelties of 
singles, mixed colours, small packets. 6d : !a>ger packets, Is. 
and 2s. 6d. Collections, 4 separate colours, Is. 6d ; 8 ditto, 
2-. 6d. Of doubles, small packets, lOd.; larger packets, 
Is. 6d., 2s. 6cL, and 5s. Collections, 4 separate oolours, 
Is. 6d.; 8 ditto, including white and yellow, 2s 6d.: double 
orange, very extra, 2s. 6d. and 5.s. per packet. TUBERS, un¬ 
named singles, to colour ruperior to named sort-s, 12 or more 
distinct colours, for pots, per dozen. 9s.. 12?.. 18s., and 24s. per 
dozen ; for bedding. 40s. and 50s. per 100; mixed colours. 28s. 
per 103. Unnamed doubles, very superior. 6 or more colours, 
per dozen, 24s., 31s., 48s.; mixed colours. 15s.; cboio-. to 
name, from 24s. All post free. Full LIST on application. 
(Please ouote this paper.) 

J^HN R. BOX (for 10 years J. Laiqg's sole Partner), 
Seedsman and Begonia Grower, Croydon, 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, OREENHOU8S 
OR WINDOW BORDER 8HOULD READ ▲ 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

G. E. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how Crops of Vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear in abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 
JAKBMAN S t CAR VE R, Printers Hertterd. 

PORTABLE 
GREENHOUSES 

No. 2, Span-roof, Tenant's 
Fixture, pretty, cheap, and 
well constructed, complete 
with staging, painted J 
coats and carriage paid to 
any station in EnglaaA. 
Loughborough Hot-Water Apparatus extra as below. 

Size. Price. H.w. ap. I Size. Price. H.w. ap 
8ft. by 6ft. £ 8 10 £4 14 20ft. by 12ft. £29 0 £ 8 0 

lift, by 8ft. £11 0 £5 0 24ft. by 13ft. £35 0 £10 0 

14ft. by Oft. £18 5 £5 10 30ft. by 13ft. £43 10 £11 5 

18ft. by 10ft. £24 15 £6 0 I 40ft. by 14ft. £57 10 £12 10 

ILLUSTRATE!* CATALOGUE OF HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, with Prices for Erecting and Heating. FREE 
SURVEYS made in any part of the Country FREE OF 
CHARGE. DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE 

DEANE & CO. 

Hortiadtural Builders and Ilot-ioater Engineers, 

William^Stroot, I LONDON BRIDGE. 

THE NEW SEED COVERS, Glass sides and 

top, 21 oz., in nests of seven only 10s. per nest, carriage paid. 
Largest size 16 in. by 12 in., smallest size 10 in. by 6 in. 




THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 

Read This. 

" St. Luke's, Cork, April 12th, 1888. 

" Dear Sir,— The Seed Covers came this morning without 
a crack. I cannot say too much in praise of them ; both for 
utility and cheapness they are a wonder.—W. R. JSNHZY 
Lt.-ColoneL" 

“ Warmsworth Hall, Doncaster, 

" Lady J. Thomas is very much pleased with the neat of 
8eed Covers which arrived yesterday. She thinks they are 
quite the neatest she has ever seen." 

WILLIAM CUTLER, Cannon Works, Constitution- 
hill, Birmingham. P.O.O. payable at Snow hill. _ 

A. 3P- JOHNSOIff, 

WILMINGTON, HULL. 



LEAN-TO. 
Ft. ft. £ s. 
8 by 8, 5 3 

10 by 6, 5 12 

12 by 6, 6 3 


SPAN. 

Ft. ft £ * 
8 by 6, 5 18 

10 by 6, 8 14 

12 by 6, 7 S 


Portable Greenhouse complete, 
with Stages, Glass, 4c., carriage 
paid to any station in England, 

Wales, Scotland, and Dublin. Price List 2 stamps. 




j Mussett f s Propagator 

“3 



Complete from 2 i s 



AS used by Nurserymen for raising seeds, 

-£j- striking cuttings, forcing bulbs, and everything requiring 
bottom-heat. Illustrated Price Lists and Testimonials by poet, 
two ptampa.—Wi nstanl oy- road, C l apham Junction. London. 

•THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FUEL for 

-L Greenhouse Boiler**, Shoves and Hearing Apparatus— 
HENDREFOROAN ANTHRACITE SMOKELESS COAL. 
The United Anthraoito Collieries, Limited, supply their 
Nut or Cobble Coal (the Nuts Being about the size of a Wal¬ 
nut, and the Cobbles about the size of a man’s lisM delivered 
in truck-load* to any Railway Station. This Coal is absolutely 
smokeless, and it requires much less attention than any other 
description of Fuel, burning for 12 hours at least without any 
supervision, and giving from 5 to 10 decrees more heat »han 
Coke. Quotations can be had on application to the Com¬ 
pany's Offices, 70, Gracschurrh-street, London. E.O._ 

n/REENHOUSES —Span-roof complete, with 

'J Ventilators, Irens for opening, half-glass Door. Staging, 
all glBB«, 4c.. 4c. Made in sections so that they can be erected 
by any handy man in a few hours. 7 by 5 ft.. 56s. : 9 by 6 ft.. 
£4 : 12 by 8 n. £5; 15 by 10 ft., £8 8s.: 20 by 10 ft., £1110 4 . ; 
25 by 10 ft., £17. Any size or shape made Strong Garden 
Lights, painted and glazed. 3 by 4 ft, 6s. 6d.; 6 by 4 ft. 9«. 
each, packed and put on rail. For Illustrations of abovo and 
prices of Lean-to's, J Spans. Conservatories, Cucumber 
Frames, Summer-houses, Poultry-houses. Sash bars, and Glass. 
Send for List, post free. Good, sound, well-seasoned material* 
only used. Estimates for every descrintion of horticultural 
building. Plans.'Ac., free.—W. COOPER, 101, Shandy-street. 
Mile End-road, London. E. 


AGENTS WANTED for the Sale of Native 

Quano. the best and cheapest manure for garden use. 
—AddresR Tho Native Guano Co. Limited, 29, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars London, E.O, 
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BEDDING PLANTS FROM SEED. 

The time has again arrived for looking over the 
■took of plants available for the summer decora¬ 
tion of the flower garden, and when the amount 
of glass is limited it is a decided gain to use as 
muoh as possible plants that are readily increased 
from seed, for these can, in moet oases, be 
brought on in pits or frames so as to get them 
large enough for planting out in May ; and by a 
judicious use of these as edging plants, and a 
few good things in the flowering and foliage 
sections, a garden may be stocked so as to give 
great variety without encroaching much on the 
apaoe in the glass-houses, especially if hardy 
plants are skilfully blended with the tender 
summer flowers. But to get seedling plants fit 
for bedding out in May requires an early start 
In sowing and careful manipulation of the seed¬ 
lings during early spring, when sharp frosts 
follow after sunny days; but with a little bottom 
heat and plenty of external ooverings much 
may be done by the aid of glass pits and frames, 
even without fire-heat. The best of plants for 
forming edgings are the 

Blue Lobelias, of which several distinct 
varieties can be raised from seed; Lobelia 
speciosa and its many variations, with flowers 
ol varying shades of blue, are all usefnl; as is 
L. pumila, a dwarf tufted variety of dense 
growth, good for carpet bedding and neat 
oomp&ot edgings. These should be sown at 
onoe in pots or pans of light rioh soil, covering 
the snrfaoe with a bell-glass until the seed 
germinates. Then expose to the air, and, as soon 
as large enough, pnck off the seedlings and 
gradually harden off. 

Golden Feather is invaluable for edging or 
carpeting the surface of soil in subtropical bed¬ 
ding ; it is readily increased in the same wav as 
Lobelias. Musk and Mimnlus are useful in 
damp soils, as they make good carpeting plants 
and are readily increased in the same way as the 
preceding. Flowering plants capable of being 
utilised for beds or borders are too numerous to 
mention in detail. I only briefly allude to those 
that are indispensable. 

Mexican Floss-flower (Ageratum mexloa- 
nnm) affords a beautiful shade of blue, and is 
a very dwarf oompaot-growing plant that comes 
quite true from seed. 

Asters in several varieties, especially the 
Victoria and Quilled, are especially adapted 
for making rioh effeots in autumn, if a good 
■election of seed is obtained. They do not need 
any heat, for sown in boxes of rioh soil in March 
they will be fit for planting as soon as it is 
advisable to set them out, if sheltered in a frame 
or cool glass-house. 

Balsams, although mostly grown as pot 
plants, make very effective headers if put out in 
May and given space to branch oat laterally. 

The Quilted Blanket-flower (Gaillardia 
piota) is a very showy plant that oomes quite 
true from seed. A variety called G. Lorenziana 
has the beautifully rioh colouring of piota, with 
the additional charm of petals with finely- 
serrated or qnilled edges. 

Cherby-pi&flower (Heliotropium pern* 
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vianum) is a rich dark form of the sweet-scented 
Heliotrope that makes a nioe variation to 
ordinary bedders. 

Nasturtiums, or Tropaeolums of the dwarf 
kinds, have been much improved of late years, 
and they afford a brilliant display of Colour if 
raised in a frame or boxes, and planted out in 
a good rioh soil, and the seed-pods kept picked 
off, so that they do not exhaust the plants. The 
different varieties of Tropaolum Lobbi are all 
excellent for bedding. 

Petunias are splendid flowers, and make a 
fine display in all sorts of seasons. The single 
varieties are far the most effective, the dark- 
purple with white stripes being very showy, 
and Countess of Ellesmere a good reliable pink 
sort. 

Two spiked Acacia (Acacia lophantha) has 
beautiful foliage, equal to that of a Fern, and 
runs np to a flue plant in a short time; set ont 
at wide intervals, with some other dwarf plant 
carpeting the soil, it is very effective. 

Soft - leaved Bear’s • breech (Acanthus 
mollis) is a grand foliage plant of a dwarfer 
habit of growth than the preceding, fine for 
edging large beds of Canna, Ac. 

Beet, of the Brazilian kind, is very effective 
when strongly grown; and the dwarf kind, 
known as Delft Blood-red, make* an excellent 
edging plant. 

Indian Shot (Canna) is a splendid foliage- 
plant, but the seeds take a long time to ger¬ 
minate, therefore sow early. 

The Blue or Fever Gum-tree (Eucalyptus 
globulus) is very useful, as it runs up to several 
feet in height, with foliage of a bluish-grey 
colour. Good for centres of large beds. 

Castor-oil-plants (Rioinus) are very effec¬ 
tive, as the tall sorts, such as R. major, if well- 
grown in rich soil, make very striking objects, 
as the leaves are nearly a yard in diameter, and 
very beautifully formed. One of the very best 
is the dwarf-growing, bronze-leaved kind, 
called Ricinus Gibsoni, that grows about 3 feet 
high, and is very rich in colour. 

The Striped Japanese Maize (Zea japonic** 
variegate) is very effective in the centre of 
beds, as the leaves have beautiful stripes of 
dear white running through the entire length. 
It is very easy to manage, and of rapid growth. 

Gosport . J. Groom. 
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6689.—Making a propagating-frame. 
—This is a very simple matter. Auyon want 
to do is to brick in a portion of the pipes, and 
4 inches or 6 inches above them fix a sheet of 
galvanised (corrugated) iron on stout bearers. On 
this plaoe 4 inches or 5 inches of Coooa-nnt-fibre, 
and m this plnnge your pots or pans. Sawdust 
will do nearly as well as fibre, though it is apt 
to become mouldy and breed fungi. If the 
general atmosphere of the house is cool and dry 
or airy, the bed had better be covered in with a 
few squares of glass in some way.—B. C. R. 

6641.— Making a CUtting-pit.—Unless 
▼our bed is very wide, yon ought to get more 
heat than yon do—that is, if the pipes are 
pretty constantly hot; for pipes that are only 
warm will never afford sufficient; bnt if much 
more than 2 feet or 2£ feet wide, you have not 
enough pipes. I should reoommend you to re¬ 
place the slates by a sheet of galvanised oorru-J 


gated iron, which is a mnoh better conductor of 
heat; reduce the depth of fibre to 3 inches or 
4 inches, and keep it constantly moist; for 
directly it dries it becomes a non-oondnctor. A 
light framework, constructed 10 inches or 12 
inches above the bed, and some sheets of glass 
laid thereon, would also tend to conserve and 
increase the heat. If these alterations do. not 
suffice, you must increase the amount of piping 
by doubling the flow back from the far mid 
nearly to the boiler, and then forward again, 
so as to give three rows instead of one. This, 
with the iron or slate bottom, will give enough 
heat for any purpose.—B. O. R. 


PROPAGATING CARNATI0N3. 

Mr. A. Boyle gives a very interesting note on 
the above subjeot in Gardening, Dec. 29, page 
474, and although he appears to have met with 
greater success in this matter than many others, 
I am folly persuaded that he must attribute his 
good fortune to the time of year he selected for 
putting in the outtings, which, as he says, was 
Just as the blooms were going off. My experi¬ 
ence is, that there are two favourable periods 
when Carnation cuttings may be inserted with 
a reasonable amount of success. The first of 
these times is in the third week in August, and 
the later one at the end of September. When 
cuttings are pat in in August they should be 
placed quite in the shade and he sheltered by a 
frame or handllghts, but be fully exposed to the 
air after the end of September, and allowed to 
remain in that position until the following 
spring, but they must be protected from severe 
frost. That Carnations will strike more readily 
just as the plants are going out of flower is 
proved by the way in which the perpetual or 
winter-flowering varieties are increased. I have 
propagated many hundreds of these in the 
months of February and March, taking 
the outtings from plants that were then 
in flower, and when carefully . treated 
90 per cent, of the outtings will grow 
and make flowering plants by the autumn. All 
cultivators of winter-flowering Carnations pro¬ 
pagate their stock about the same time. It is 
true they receive the assistance of bottom-heat; 
but I know from experience that if the cuttings 
are taken later—say daring the month of May— 
that they do not then root so freely, probably 
because the growth is harder or more exhausted. 
With regard to putting in the cuttings at the 
end of September, my experience is that, how¬ 
ever successful one may be in getting them 
rooted, the plants do not get strong enough to 
flower the next season. But that a greater 
number may grow when the cuttings are put in 
late I have had sufficient proof, if they are 
treated in the right way. I nave signally failed 
to root them freely when three or four cuttings 
have been placed In a 5-inoh pot; but when I 
have plaoed a good number of cuttings in boxes 
or pans, 6 inches deep, I have been well satisfied 
with the result. The small body of soil whioh 
the pots of the size I have mentioned contains 
appears to have dried up too quickly to favour 
root formation; but with a greater body of 
earth the supply of moisture is more regular, 
and, consequently, the outtings do not suffer first 
from extreme dryness and then an overdose of 
moisture. J. C. C. 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts Jrom a garden diary from February 
2nd to February 9th. 

Sowed a ooctple of panB of Sandringham White and Carter's 
Incomparable Crimson Celery in heat. Moved Cauliflower 
plants raised in heat v and now potted off singly in 60-aized 
pots, to a cool house, where they will get strong and sturdy 
on a shelf near the glass. Forked over land intended for 
Onions to get it into a fine tilth. Shall give a top-dressing 
of rich mellow manure, and thoroughly Diend it with the 
surface before sowing the seeds early next month. I believe 
in manuring the surface for Onions as well as the lower 
stratum. Sowed a bed of the Queen Onion for drawing 
young for salads. Propagated bedding plants of various 
kinds, also sowed seeds of various plants, including 
GreviUea robusta, Gibson's Castor-oil, Acacia lophantha, 
and the variegated Tree Mallow (Lavatera arborea variegata). 
The last named is very useful, both for the subtropical 
garden and also as a specimen in a pot in the conservatory. 
The leaves oome green at first, but soon assume a rich 
mottled appearance. Put in a good batch of outtiDgs of 
various plants intended for draping baskets under glass. 
Including Panicum variegatum, Sedum carneum varies 
gatum, Tradescantia zebrina, Ac. Filled a number of pot* 
with cuttings of Selaginellas (Club Mosses), chiefly dentiou- 
latum. These are indispensable where there is much 
fur nishin g to be done. Rut in cuttings of Crotons. By 
Striking a few young plants annually there is always a 
stock of suitable size for dinner-table decoration. Divided 
a number of plants of the variegated Parlour Palm (Aspi¬ 
distra lurida variegata), and Cyperus altsrnifolius varie- 

K tus. Looked over late Grapes in the Grape-room to remove 
re and there a bad berry. This is dons weekly, though 
4he number of bad berries is very small—less than when 
ithe Grapes were allowed to hang on the Vines; besides, 
Tthe black Grapes keep their colour better in the dark 
room. Disbudded young shoots in the early Peach-house. 
The blossoms being set the syringe is used freely again 
mornings and evenings, stirring the surface of the borders 
occasionally with the rake; this sweetens the atmosphere 
and prevents stagnation. I find it is better and oheaper 
to fumigate mildly with Tobaoco-paper onoe a fortnight or 
so without waiting for the presence of insects. Especially 
is this necessary where, as in my case, the fruit-houses are, 
all through the spring, full of plants of various kinds, 
which, if this precaution were not taken, would be sure to 
breed insects. Watered Mushroom beds with liquid- 
manure, the stimulant used being Clay’s fertiliser. Main¬ 
tained a damp, genial atmosphere by using the syringe 
freely on walls and path. Looked over early Vines, and 
stopped and tied down the young shoots. This work requires 
•care; the shoots are apt to splinter off if drawn down too 
muoh at onoe, and as all snoots not required are now 
removed a blank could not easily be filled up. Moved plants 
• coming into blossom from the foroing-house to a conserva¬ 
tory. Hardy shrubs, such as Weigelas, Deutzias, Azalea 
. mollis. Lilacs, Laburnums, Paul’s Double Thorn, Ac.. are 
: now, or will be shortly, valuable for this work. Rolled 
lawns and walks weekly, unless a hard frost should super- 
-vene. Sent off one of the mowing-machines to the makers 
•to be put in order to be ready for use when wanted. Set 
:a woman to look over the lawn to dig Up any Plantains, 
iDandeUons, or Daisies which may be in the Grass. By 
giving a Kttle attention annually the lawns are kept fairly 
free from .weeds. Tidied up hardy fernery, removing dead 
fronds dram Ferns. Pruned Ivy, Ac. Pruned and trained 
Roses on walls. 


Greenhouse. 

jFachSias.— Old plants of Fuchsias, that after flower. 
Hag last year were pruned, and have neen kept through 
rthe winter in a dry, or half-dry condition, should now be 
•started into growth with a view to their producing cut- 
rtlngu, and of getting them on into flower early. Where 
itberroom under glass is limited it is better not to enoumber 
tthe houses with too many old specimens, but rather to give 
the preference to smaller stock raised from early struok 
outfngs. Fuchsias are naturally such free bloomers that 
little plants in 6-inoh or 7-inch pots will bear as many 
flowers in proportion to their size as large examples are 
oapable of doing. There is, however, one advantage con¬ 
nected with old plants, which is that they will bloom earlier 
tthan young ones; after having supplied the neoessary 
(quantity of cuttings they can be grown on. The balls 
onould be well soaked to commence with ; if the soil has 
been let to beoome quite dry there is often a difficulty in 
patting it moistened equally all through by watering in the 
usual way. This being the cose it will be better to plunga- 
them for an hour or two in a pall of water, after which, if 
there is the means of giving them intermediate warmth, it 
will bring them on quicker, and the cuttings produoed in a 
genial-growing temperature will strike more readily than 
when they have oome on slower. Where they cannot be 
kept warm they Bhould have a place in a greenhouse or 
pit, where they will be as far away from where air is ad¬ 
mitted as possible. The cuttings should be taken off when 
the shoots are about 2 inohea Tong; after this the plants 
that have produoed them ought to be turned out of the 

• pots, have most of the old soil got away, and be repotted 
in new. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— Plants raised from 
: seed sown last Bummer, and now in small pots, should at 
once have a shift. If satisfactory progress has been made, 

: and the plants are strong and have plenty of roots, they 
should be moved into 6-inch pots. In oommon with other 

• quiok-growing, free-rooting subjects, these Calceolarias 
like moderately-open, rich soil, that contains a good deal 

- of vegetable matter. Leaf-soil is the beet material to fur¬ 
nish this; the roots revel in it to an extent that does not 
take place in anything else that can be given them. The 
oompost should consist of good fresh turfy loam, to which 
should be added about one-sixth of rotten manure and an 
equal quantity of leaf-mould, both of whloh should be 
passed through a l-inoh sieve. Mix enough sand with 
the whole to give the requisite porosity. Drain the pots 
sufficiently to allow the water to pass off freely, without 
which the roots cannot keep in a healthy condition. 

Shrubby Calceolarias.—Amongst the shrubby 
varieties of Caloeolaria the yellow sorts are the most de¬ 
sirable. They are the freest growers, and the colour of the 
flowers alike adapts them for ordinary deoorative purposes 


on the plants or for cutting. Old examples that have 
been grown on for several years are better than young 
stock struck annnally from cuttings, as with age they 
attain size, eo as to be more effective than young ones are 
capable of. Plante that after blooming last season had 
their shoots out well back In autumn, and have received 
ordinary greenhouse treatment sinoe, will have made 
young growth 2 inohes or 8 inches long. They should now 
be turned out of the pots, have three parts ol the old soil 
shook away, and the long roots, which will have extended 
into the drainage material, cut off. They should then be 
put in pots proportionate to their size, giving them room 
enough to keep them going through the season, as if the 
shift now given Is sufficient they will not require moving 
before this time next year. Use soil of a like description 
to that rooommended for the herbaceous varieties. Do 
not give more water than is neoessary for two or three 
weeks after potting, bo as to allow the roots to get into 
motion. Young examples of this section raised from out- 
tings struck in autumn, or from seed sown at the same 
time as those of the herbaceous sorts, will now want 
moving Into 6-1 noh or 8-inoh pots; these, unless the plants 
are more than usually vigorous, will be large enough to 
grow them oa through the season, as by the help of manure- 
water the requisite sustenance oan be supplied. If the 
plants are forward, and now In S-inoh or 4-inoh pots, they 
may at onoe be put in others the size named; but if they 
are smaller it will be better to give a less shift at present, 
and afterwords move them into the larger size. The 
general treatment required by the shrubby and herbaceous 
sections of these plants Is similar; both like a moderately- 
humid atmosphere, on whioh acoount the pots, if possible, 
should be stood on some kind of moisture-holding material, 
such os sand, fine gravel, or coal ashes, In preference to 
having them on dry shelves or stages. A light position is 
also essential, eo as to prevent the foliage and stems be¬ 
coming drawn. The plants will do with an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature, but if a little more warmth, say 
about 46 degs., oan be given, they will oome on muoh 
faster, and will also attain a larger size. This is especially 
the case with the herbaceous varieties. Air should be 
given daily when the weather is mild, and care must be 
tairiwi to see that the plants are free from aphides; to 
ensure this they should oe looked over onoe a week or eo, 
turning the leaves up to examine them, as it is on the 
under side that the lnseots take up their quarters, and in 
this way they may go on increasing without being noticed 
until they are numerous and proportionately difficult to 
destroy, as the plants do not like severe applications of 
Tobacco smoke. When it is necessary to fumigate let It be 
done moderately, giving a second applioation at an inter¬ 
val of a week. 

Heliotropes.—Large plants that were out back In 
autumn will now have made enough new growth to require 
their being repotted Half the old soil should be got 
away; this ought to be done without destroying more of 
the best roots than cannot be avoided, as if care ienot 
taken in this matter it will give a check to the young 
shoots with which the plants should now be furnished, 
that will etop many of them from making proper prog raw. 
Use loam made rich with rotten manure, adding sand in 
sufficient quantity to keep the whole open through the 
■season, as no farther potting should be neoessa r y. 

Stove. 

Abutllons.— Plants that have been kept in an Inter- 
• mediate temperature during the winter should still be 
! towering freely, provided the requisite amount of 
•strength has been maintained by the use of manure-water. 
IDuder such conditions they will oontinue to bloom on 
•through the winter. The present race of seedlings are a 
marked improvement in habit of growth on the original 
•sorts that were first introduced, being much more dwarf 
«nd compact in their growth. But, nevertheless, when the 
(plants are kept going during the dull winter months they 
•should be stood well up to the glam, or they ultimately 
'beoome too weak to give the full quantity of flowers whioh 
•they are capable of yielding. Plante that were out in 
•dloeely in antumn, and have been kept somewhat drier in 
ett the roots since, will have broken afresh and made some 
(growth. Where a little extra warmth oan be given them, 
•they should now be turned out of the pots, and have from 
•ene-half to two-thirds of the old material shook away and 
be repotted in new soil composed of fresh loam, to whioh 
add some rotten manure and sand. In the oaae of small 
atock, a little leaf-mould may also be used, more or less, as 
the nature of the loam requires. Give larger pots ac¬ 
cording to the size the plants are wanted to attain. 
Where room is limited it is best to limit the root space, 
and by this means keep the specimens from out-growing 
the space that It is convenient to give them. This oan be 
managed, and yet the plants be kept In a thriving state, 
ae a deal oan be done to assist them with manure-water 
later on when the nutriment contained Ik the eoil becomes 
Thomas Banns. 
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Outdoor Garden. 

Where a large stock of bedding plants is required the 
•propagation of the spring stock may begin at onoe. Small 
pieces of young growths of Verbenas, Heliotropes, Age re¬ 
turns, Petunias, Lobelias, Ac., will root freely now in a 
. bottom-heat of 80 degs. or so. Fill the pots or pans with 
j candy soil, press it in firmly, and cover the surface with 
half an inch of sand. Water with a rosed pot, and when 
the surplus moisture has drained away dibble in the cut¬ 
tings ; water again, and plunge in the propagating bed. 

) For this purpose the ola-faehioned hotbed ie not to be 
> despised. Calceolarias whioh were rooted in pots should 
' now be potted off and grown on in oold pits or frames, 
though the beet way of obtaining healthy plants is to 
dibble the cuttings in oold frames In Ootober, 4 inches 
apart, in good loam, and let them remain there till the 
first week in May, then lift with balls and plant in the 
beds. Herbaceous P&oniee may be divided and replanted 
now, or youig plants may be purchased, though autumn 
is the best season for the work. There is an immense 
improvement in these plants of late years, for whioh we 
are chiefly indebted to the Continental growers. Any good 
•ordinary soil, if well cultivated, will suit them. The 
Moutao or Tree Pssonies are also exoeedingly valuable for 
forming groups in sheltered positions on the lawn. The 
flowers are grand for outting. Another family that is 
worth looking after now are the Plantain Lilies or Fnnkias. 
li, Ho coUeottto of herbaceous plants is oomplete without 


half-a-dozen at least. Sieboldi major, Sieboldi 
morata, suboordata grand!flora, Fortune}, ovata i 
variegata, and O. undulata maoulata are all good, and will 
give a nice variety. Yuccas are an Interesting family, 
suitable for elevated positions on the rockery. Remove 
suckers from old plants for stock purposes. 

Fruit Garden. 

In pruning Peaches on walls at this season cut back to 
well-ripened wood. Where insects are kept down, and the 
shoots trained thinly, the wood will ripen pretty well up to 
the end of the shoots, and where this is the case lose 
shortening will be required. Where the first shoots made 
in spring are injured by over crowding and insect attacks 
the growths made later have not so good a chanoe of 
ripening. If the nailing has to be done in damp weather 
it is a great advantage to have a few light boarde laid along 
under the trees to keep the soil from being trampled too 
mooli. In disbudding the young shoots in the early vinery 
endeavour to select snoots as near the main stems as can 
be done without making any sacrifice of crop. In stopping 

S ennit as many leaves to remain as will have spaoe for full 
evelopment—two will generally be euffioient. Regulate 
the supply of moisture, and also the ventilation, according 
to the outside temperature. Look daily over Peaches and 
Strawberries in blossom and fertilise. To keep op 
a oonstant supply of Strawberries fresh plants mad be 
introduoed every fortnight. The old Keen’s Soedfing, 
where it does well, is still one of the best forcing Straw¬ 
berries, and it travels well when ripe. The first batch of 
young 8trawberry plants for forcing, when required early, 
may Be selected from the best late runners of the previous 
year. If selected now, and planted 8 inches apart in a 
specially prepared bed, and all flowers pinched off during 
spring and summer, they may be potted early in May, and 
the pots will be full of roots in August. Oort in a good 
stock of rather heavy loam, if it can be obtained, for Straw¬ 
berries, Melons, Pines, Ac., and stack it in ridges, an the 
more fibrous and turfy it is the better. Eyee for ntstag 
young Vines should be planted now on bottom-heat, either 
in sods of turf or in single pots. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cucumbers may be successfully started in hotbeds sow, 
if the beds are well constructed. It is often advisable to 
purchase the young plants. It is a cheaper plan than raising 
them at home if only a oouple of plants or so are required 
for a frame. The Telegraph is the best all round Cucumber 
under glass. In putting in the hills of soil scatter an inch 
or two all over the frame to keep down any noxious gases 
whioh may escape from the manure, but when the drops of 
moisture which hang on the sash-bars inside the frame are 
colourless there ie no danger to be apprehended from rank¬ 
ness in the manure, or a vitiated atmosphere. Cuoumbeis 
do beet in turfy loam, enriched with a third of its bulk of 
old mellow manure. When planted in very light soil the 
plants may grow freely—rattier too freely sometimes toe 
their bearing oapaoity. Grosenees of habit is incompatible 
with fruit bearing. Continue to bring forward relays of 
Seakale, Rhubarb, and Asparagus in the foroing-pits, or 
elsewhere, ae may be convenient. Mushroom beds made 
up now will be useful through the spring. Complaints 
have reached me of beds in oold buildings ceasing to pro¬ 
duce ae soon as the cold weather set In. Mushrooms 
oannofc be grown successfully in a lower temperature than 
50 degs. to 66 degs., and all beds made in cold buildings 
should have greater substance than where artificial beat 
oan be had when required. A pinoh of the Early Milan 
Turnip may be sown in a frame after some each crop si 
Asparagus, where there is still warmth enongh for germi¬ 
nation. In dealing with light soils liable to burn np in hot 
weather it is a good plan now to do everything possible to 
deepen the land by adding dressings to the surface as weU 
as breaking up the subsoil. Clay acta in a manorial 
oapaoity on poor, light land. Plant Shallots and Garlic, If 
not yet in. Sow a few seeds of Queen Onion. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Stock plants of Fuohslae, Heliotropes, Lantanas, daufiflp 
Petunias, and Bouvardias, Ac., should now be cleaned 
over a little and trimmed np a bit, if neoessary, and 1 
brought into a gentle warmth in order to start them into 
growth and furnish a supply of cuttings ready for insertion 
shortly. All euoh plants should be kept rather dry at the 
root until well started ; but use the syringe among them 
freely on all bright days. When two or three inches In 
length the outtinge should be slipped off with a heel, and 
if inserted rather thiokly In pots or boxes of light, 
porous, eandy soil, with good drainage, and eitbw 
m a hotbed of about 70 degs., or merely stood on a bed of 
moist ashes or fibre in a warm house or pit, most of them 
will soon strike root and commence to grow if they can 
be afforded a little extra warmth hr a time subsequently. 
The Zonale for bedding and other purposes that were 
rooted in the autumn may now be potted off singly from the 
store pate nod boxes; but with onlyaoool house, better let 
them wait another month. The advantage of early potting 
Is that you get stronger and more forward plants, and if 
the stock is short you oan even take the tops off and strike 
them presently. Any old plants should be cleaned over, 
and if their tissues are solidified by keeping them nearly 
dry at the root for a time, the tope may be taken off pre¬ 
sently, and will root freely In March or April; the best 
place to accomplish this being a shelf immediately over a 
hot-water pipe or smoke-flue. Spring struck plants come 
In nloely, not only for pot work, but for furnishing small 
beds, window-boxes, Ao., in summer. Some Tomato seed 
should now be sown, for these plants require a long season 
of growth before commencing to fruit. If started at onoe, 
thsy will not begin bearing muoh before June. Sow 
thinly in well drained poke of rather light eandy soil, 
and when up, keep near the glass in a temperature o( 
about 60 degs. Where the convenience for growing them 
exists, a few Cucumber seeds should also be sown without 
delay. There is nothing to equal a good strain of Tele¬ 
graph. Seed of Tuberous Begonias and Gloxinias sown 
now on a finely sifted surface of leaf-mould and sand, and 
grown on quickly will afford plants that will bloom freely 
toward* the latter part of the summer; but both these 
need a rather brisk heat for the next three months at 
least. The later flowering kinds of Epaoris are just owning 
Into bloom, and are very beautiful. They noseed 
admirably in a to#n greeflhouse. B. C. R. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

JAPANESE RUSH (EULALIA JAPONICA). 
There are three forms of this elegant and robust- 
growing perennial Grass, the green or the type 
(E. japonica), the striped-leaved (E. j. striata or 
variegata)—here figured—and the Zebra-leaved 
(E. j. zebrina). All are free-growing, hardy, and 
well worth a place in good rich light soil in 
sheltered positions where they can fully develop 
themselves. In such cases, when the plants are 
well established, the growth will attain from 
5 feet to 6 feet in height, and a proportionate 
circumference. They flower freely, and their 
grassy plumes bear some resemblance to a Prince 
of Wales’ feather. Each of the individual 
flowers, which are very numerous, has at its 


HARDY PLANT NOTES. 

The Saffron-flowered Saxifrage (Saxi- 
fraga mutata). — I have never known this 
singular and beautiful kind to flower when less 
than three years old, and often the plants have 
been older. The species bears seed freely, and 
seed-raising is practically the only means of 
increasing it. I have never known a cultivated 
specimen to survive after producing seed. The 
plant is very apt to rot off at this season, 
especially if grown in lowland gardens, or on 
land of a damp nature. I believe that the dead 
but very persistent foliage, owing to its holding 
too much moisture about the softer part of the 
half-woody stem, causes its decay. Anyhow, 
the plants that have not flowered for five years 
(as I have known many to do), and which have 


The striped Rush (Eulalia j<»pon.ca striata or variegata). Engraved frem a photograph. 


base a tuft of long, silky hairs, and these con¬ 
tribute greatly to the feathery lightness of the 
whole. For isolated and sheltered positions on 
lawns it is an excellent plant, or it might be 
used effectively in groups, or on the margin of 
the shrubbery. The two variegated formsareeven 
more valuable, if not quite so hardy as the 
type, as they are highly ornamental without 
flowers, and are capitally adapted for pot-cul¬ 
ture in a cool house. If little specimens, also, 
are grown in a little warmth, in 5-inch pots, 
they make exceedingly graceful objects for 
dinner-table decoration. For arranging in a 
cut state with flowers for indoor floral decora¬ 
tions,. their bright and elegant foliage is most 
effective and useful. The plant is easily propa¬ 
gated by division of the roots or by sowing 
seed, E. 
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consequently become leggy, rarely succumb in 
the wettest of winters, owing, as I suppose, to 
the longer stem being harder and drier. There 
is a mode of growing this desirable Saxifrage by 
which two points are gained—viz, earlier flower¬ 
ing and a less proportion of losses from damp. 
It simply consists in growing the plants on a 
sloping and sunny part of the rockwork, or a 
patch that has been coated with sandstone to a 
thickness of 3 inches or 4 inches. Not only do 
the plants mature earlier when so placed, but 
the self-sown seed, according to my experience, 
has always vegetated more freely in the grit 
than it did elsewhere. 

The Scarlet Lobelia (Lobelia cardinalis) 
and other varieties of the tall and so called 
hardy perennials are certainly not safe in all 
gardens if left out entirely unprotected. It 


may be questioned, also, if it is a good practice 
to dig up the roots and store them, as we do 
Gladioli and Dahlias; for it has often been 
found that when the plants have been gone over 
in spring that nearly every offset had more or 
less decayed. If one must dig up the roots, 
they should be separated from each other and 
kept rather dry in an airy place. I have, 
however, found the plan of protecting the roots 
where they have grown by a good covering of 
coal-ashes to involve both less labour and risk. 
If the clumps, which start into growth in 
March, be cut up, potted, and placed in cold 
frames, they will do well for planting by the 
latter end of May. 

The Spring Gentian (Gentiana verna) is 
certainly not difficult to accommodate, but if I 
wanted it in big patches I would take a little 
more time and raise seeds on the spot. The 
seed is cheap, and there need be no difficulty in 
securing it quite fresh. Plants flower the second 
year from seed. The most important point is to 
prepare the soil for the seed, and the position 
should be fully exposed with a provision for 
moisture. My seedlings came up freely when 
sown in a mixture of free loam, small stones, 
and leaf-mould. This compost was laid 18 inches 
thick on a bed of small ruDble at the base of a 
slope having a southern aspect. No plant could 
have more risks to run than the vernal Gentian 
when planted so late as the latter end of 
November, unless the specimens had been 
previously established in pots. I should never 
think of planting short or fibreless-rooted 
alpines so near the times of frosts and thaws 
as we experience them. All such plants 
are sure to be thrown on the surface, and 
even if they are put back with the utmost care 
they may have received an injury and finally 
dieoff. Just a word about the term “fresh 
seed,” only to make what may seem a very 
narrow distinction between “ just ripe ” and 
“just gathered ” seed. Owing to the way in 
which the pods retain their contents, you may 
have “ freshly gathered ” seed a month or 
more after it has been ripened, and when we 
remember that perhaps nowhere could the seed 
be kept to greater disadvantage than when left 
in the dried pods to bake in the summer sun¬ 
shine, we may see the importance of collecting 
the seeds of certain kinds as soon as the pods 
split at the apex. 

The Scorpion Iris (Iris alata) has been 
frequently and favourably referred to, as it well 
deserves to be, but we must not be led to 
believe that it is capable of standing outdoor 
exposure; in mild winters it may do, but in 
severe ones is often killed when left exposed. 

W. 


6693.— Cropping borders.—To do Stocks and Aslers 
well requires good soil, and if any other crop is taken from 
the land before the Asters and Stocks are planted a heavy 
dressing of rich compost should be given after the crop is 
removed. If this is done a crop of Lettuces or Radishes 
might be had.—E. H. 

C692.— Screen for a tennis-lawn—As 
you only want a screen 6 feet high, you need 
not wait for a hedge to grow. You should plant 
a single line of Lombardy Poplar trees at once. 
You may get them the height you require for a 
trifling sum each, and if planted at once in open 
weather at about 3 feet apart you will get a 
fairly good screen the first year, which will im¬ 
prove every Beason afterwards. To keep the 
trees well furished at the bottom with branches 
you must keep the tops cut off, say, about 8 feet 
or 10 feet high.—J. C. C. 

6086.— Culture of Ranunculuses.— The 
Buttercup family all like moisture. The old 
florist supplied this to his Ranunculus beds by 
plaoing a layer of moist manure, usually from 
the cow-house, 8 inches or 10 inches below the 
claw-like roots some short time before they were 
lanted. This layer of rioh, moist manure 
eld up the moisture in the beds, and rendered 
the use of the water-pot in spring less necessary. 
The best time to plant the roots is in February 
on most soils. The beds having been well 
prepared during winter, should receive their 
finishing touches, such as levelling, &c., when 
dry. Drills are then drawn 5 inches apart and 
2 inches deep, planting the roots, claw down¬ 
wards, 4 inches apart in the drills, and 
scatter a little sandy compost over them ; 
then rake down the surface. As regards the 
situation for the beds, I don’t think this a matter 
of much importance if the bedB are well pre- 
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pared. I have seen them do well In pretty 
nearly every aspect, bat it mast be admitted 
that even good cultivators do not always have 
the same measure of success. Sometimes the 
beds are grand, then may come a hot, dry 
spring, and in spite of all the attention the suc¬ 
cess is not so perfect as one might desire; but the 
same vicissitudes attend the culture of other 
plants. The bulbs should be taken up when 
ripe and harvested and stored away carefully. 


ORCHIDS, 


TREATMENT OF DENDROBIUM 
JAMESIANUM. 

In reply to “ G. R. J.,” I may say this is a 
somewhat unusual species in its habits and re¬ 
quirements, and very nearly resembles another 
kind named infundibulum. Some even assert 
that no difference exists between the two. To 
this, however, I cannot agree. Jamesianum is 
a native of the mountain ranges which separate 
Burmah from Siam, and also in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Prome, where it occurs in abundance, 
both upon trees and upon the rocks ; but in the 
Orchid-houses in this country it will be found to 
thrive best under pot culture, and in a cool 
atmosphere. I have seen it doing well and 
blooming in the Odontoglossum house; but the 
finest order in which I have ever seen the plant 
was under conditions a few degrees warmer— 
about similar to the coolest end of the Cattleya 
house. It requires a moist atmosphere during 
its season of growth, and an abundance of water 
to its roots, which, however, must be conveyed 
away quickly; and during the resting season it 
must not be allowed to get dry, and it enjoys 
full exposure to the light. The pots should be 
nearly filled with drainage material, with just a 
thin surfacing of peat and Sphagnum Moss. 
The flowers of this plant are some 3 or 4 inches 
across, the whole being of a beautiful pure 
snow-white, saving the lip, which has a broad 
patch of cinnabar-red extending to the base, and 
the side lobes are streaked with the same colour. 
If treated in the above manner it will fonn 
strong bulbs from a foot to 18 inches high, and 
although the usual time for its flowering is the 
late spring and the early summer mopths, it will 
sometimes produce a second crop of blossoms 
from the same bulbs during winter. M. B. 


MASDEVALLIA HARRYANA AND 
OTHER ORCHIDS. 

In reply to “Northampton,” I am extremely 
happy to find you have been successful, and 
that your success has brought you pleasure, and 
doubly so to find you have not sacrificed your 
. other plants. I always used to grow Ferns and 
Palms with my Orchids, and I am sure it is 
quite right to do so; at the same time, there is 
more care and attention required to keep the 
plants clean, and it is this, I imagine, which 
originally led to the system of growing Orchids 
extensively by themselves ; but, independent of 
this, Ferns, Palms, Crotons, and Dracaenas in 
particular, add much to the appearance of the 
Orchids, and I would always have a few 
climbers on the roof, kept well within bounds 
to prevent overshading. I am glad you are in 
a good humour, too, for had you been other¬ 
wise I should have had a fair warming if your 
ten pages of manuscript had been one long growl; 
however, “all’s well that ends well,” and I am 
fully persuaded that if anyone fails, it is either 
through want of attention or want of proper 
accommodation, and in this I think you are 
wanting for the Phalamopsis. To set these plants 
right, read what I said some time ago upon this 
family, and, above all, avoid surrounding their 
roots with much of either peat or Moss. I am 
not surprised you regret losing the Vanda. 
Another beginner(“ Tiny Tim”)expresses great 
admiration for this family. They truly are 
graceful and elegant plants, either in or out of 
flower. Masdevallia bells grows naturally at 
upwards of 8,000 feet elevation, and some of the 
best plants I have ever seen flowering were 
growing with those of the Harryana section ; 
but I should not advise yon to move it at once— 
leave it for a month or two. Do not move your 
Odontoglossums; they do not like to be quite so 
cold as the Masdevallias; you may, however, 
remove them in the summer, but never allow 
the atmosphere to become dry. I am not sur- 
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S rised you fail with Cork. I never onoesaw 
Orchids thriving on it, and I have been called 
names not at all complimentary for saying so. 
Never mind, I have survived, which is more 
than Orchids will for any time which have been 
fastened to Cork. I am glad you have sunshine 
at this season in your neighbourhood. Here, in 
London, we have a fair share of everything, 
good, bad, and indifferent, but that luminary is 
denied us—we never see the sun. M. B. 


ADA AURANTIACA. 

Several correspondents have again requested 
information upon Orchids with gay colours, 
and the plant in question is one of the very 
brightest and best which I can confidently 
recommend to everyone. It is a native of New 
Grenada, in the neighbourhood of Pamplona, 
at some 8,000 feet or 9,000 feet elevation, a 
district which abounds in beautiful Orchids. In 
my younger days this was a very rare plant in 
cultivation; now, however, thanks to quicker 
communication and its treatment at home being 
better understood, it may take rank as a genuine 
amateurs’ Orchid in every respect, being very 
reasonable in price, requiring a cool house only, 
and bearing elegant spikes of rich orange- 
vermilion flowers, which, moreover, are pro¬ 
duced through the winter and spring months, 
and these, from their richness of colour, con¬ 
trast beautifully with the white flowers of such 
Odontoglossums as O. crispum and O. Pescatorei, 
and with which they grow happily together. 
This Ada is an evergreen, with very much the 
appearance of a Brassia in its growth. The 
spike is borne on the top of the bulb, and is 
longer than the leaves, pendent, and is many 
flowered, the flowers having somewhat the shape 
of the common Bluebells of our woods and 
groves; but they are of a rich orange, or orange- 
vermilion, or cinnabar-red, the graceful, pen¬ 
dent raoemes are freely produoed, and its 
uncommon shade of colour renders it very con¬ 
spicuous ; the flowers, in addition, last long in 
full beauty. It is a plant that must never be 
allowed to approach a dry state, and, therefore, 
from previous instructions, my readers will under¬ 
stand that the drainage must be perfect; the 
potting material should consist of about equal 
parts of living Sphagnum Moss and fibrous peat 
well mixed. The water supply must be good, 
and should it at any time appear to lie about the 
plant too long at once see that the drainage is 
not stopped; indeed, many of the complaints 
made by amateurs of the want of health of these, 
and of all kinds of plants, is the result of bad 
drainage. This Ada is a shade-loving plant, 
and its wants must be attended to if it is to 
remain in a healthy state and continue to 
flower. It enjoys a fair share of the light; but 
if the sun is allowed to shine upon its leaves 
they soon become blotched and burned, in which 
Btate the plant is anything but an ornament. 
It grows naturally with Odontoglossums and 
Masdevallias, and its management cannot be 
mistaken by the majority of the readers of the 
yarns of Matt. Bramble. 


6634. — Heating a greenhouse. — 

“ A. G. W.” will do little good by attempting 
to make use of either the fireplace or “copper” to 
heat his greenhouse, for it is against all rules to 
have a fire fed from the interior of a plant-house 
of any kind. I should recommend the con¬ 
struction of a flue formed of 6-inch or 9-inch 
lazed drain-pipes, in which case the bars and 
re-door, Ac., from beneath the oopper will 
come in handy for the furnace, which must be 
constructed outside the house. The flue should 
run along the front and one end (the coldest or 
most exposed), and if well made will work 
capitally.—B. C. R. 

- “Selim” (6635) will find that it never 

answers to place a stove—at any rate, a fire-stove 
constructed of metal—inside a plant house, and 
this result might have been expected. A well- 
made oil-stove will make no smoke, if carefully 
trimmed and cleaned daily, and only the best 
oil used, though nearlyall occasion a more or less 
unpleasant odour. But neither this nor any 
products of combustion will do much harm to 
the ordinary run of greenhouse plants, especially 
if care is taken not to use it unless actually 
necessary, and to ventilate freely whenever 
possible. A house 12 feet long should have two 
stoves of moderate power in it, one being plaoed 
near each end.—B. C. R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GROWING SPECIMEN PLANTS. 

6626.—Tuberous Begonias should be started 
now or very shortly if wanted in bloom in June, 
next month if to flower in July, and so on. 
Place the tubers singly in pots about twice their 
own diameter, using light, porous, sandy soil, 
and plunge in moderate bottom-heat to start. 
When in growth keep them near the glass, 
constantly and moderately moist at the root, 
and shift them on into larger pots directly the 
roots begin to work round the sides of the last. 
Good specimens may be grown in 8-inch or 
9-inch pots, but most schedules prohibit the 
\ise of a larger size than the last. Stake and 
tie the stems out carefully as the plants grow, 
and in all cases afford each as much space as 
possible; if crowded in the least you cannot 
expect or get good specimens. These plants 
should be grown by preference on open or board 
stages, and not on damp beds. Abundance of 
light is of the utmost importance, but shade the 
plants lightly from strong sunshine to prevent 
scorching. Free ventilation on all favonrable 
opportunities is also necessary, especially while 
the plants are advancing towards the flower¬ 
ing point, and still more when in full bloom. 
In warm summer weather air should be given 
night and day, both at the top and sides of the 
house. After the 1st of June, little or no fire- 
heat null be needed, except, perhaps, on very 
wet or cold days. For the last shift, pot them 
rather firmly in a compost of about one part 
each of good leaf-soil and very old flaky hotbed 
manure to 3 lb. or 4 lb. of good, fibrous loam, 
and a dash of coarse sand or bricks broken 
small. Drain well, and use the soil in rather a 
rough state. When the flowering pots are full 
of roots, give a dose of any kind of liquid- 
manure, soot-water, Ac., but not too strong, 
once or twioe a-week. There is an article con¬ 
taining full directions for growing these plants 
upon page 575 of Gardening for December 
29th last. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. —One or two-year-old 
plants are usually employed for the formation 
of specimens, though I have had capital ex¬ 
amples in 8-inch pots from cuttings struck early 
the previous autumn by shifting them on as fast 
as they would bear it, pinching the shoots two 
or three times, and treating them liberally 
throughout. Young plants afford much finer 
foliage, as well as larger flowers and trusses, 
than the aged examples too often seen, 
which, though large, frequently present a 
starved and most miserable appearance. Pot 
the plants very firmly in the same kind of soil 
as recommended for Begonias, with the addition 
of a 5-inch potful of Clay’s fertiliser or bone-dust 
to each barrowful. The directions for watering 
and ventilation given above will also apply here; 
but when well set with bloom these plants will 
stand more liquid-manure than Begonias. The 
great thing with these is the training. Some tie 
the shoots down to wire rings fixed outside the 
rim of the pot, and thus flatten them out like 
pancakes, but I prefer the bush form as more 
natural to the plant. Pinching the points of the 
shoots out beyond the trusses will throw more 
strength into these and enlarge them consider¬ 
ably, but this is not always allowable. 

Coleuses need much the same treatment as 
Begonias, but with more heat and moisture. 
Autumn-struck cuttings make the best plants, 
but those taken in spring and grown on 
vigorously will make capital plants by July or 
August, with even finer foliage. These are fully 
treated on in my reply to query No. 6620, in 
Gardening, January 26, page 633. 

Bai^ams. —The secret of success with these 
pretty plants is to afford them abundance of 
light, room, moisture, air, and nourishment from 
first to last. Seed may be sown in March, April, 
or May, according to the time the plants are 
wanted. Sow thinly, and directly the plants 
appear, place them within 6 inches or 8 inches 
of the glass to keep them dwarf and sticky. 
Pot off singly when in the rough leaf, allow 
plenty of room, and shift them on as fast as 
possible, using very rich loamy soil, and drop¬ 
ping them a little deeper at every shift until the 
lowest branches are only just above the surface 
of the soil. Balsams love the syringe, and when 
in full growth it should be used among them 
freely two or three times a-day. When estab- 
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lisbed in the flowering pots feed them well with 
as great a variety of liquid-manure as possible, 
and pick off the most forward flower buds, so as 
to concentrate the strength of the plants on the 
later ones, and so get the bulk open altogether. 
In fine, liberal treatment throughout, plenty of 
room, and careful training are the principal 
points in the successful culture of specimen 

{ >lants of all kinds. Hear in mind that your 
abour and trouble will be thrown away on all 
but the very finest strains or varieties pro¬ 
curable. B. C. R. 


If it keeps dull and moist, they do not require 
any further assistance in that way. As soon as 
the leaves are sufficiently matured they should 
be cut off close to the crowns, as their removal 
promotes early resting, and this is necessary in 
the case of those who want to commence forcing 
them betimes. While resting, they may remain 
in the open air; but it is not wise to expose 
them to more than 3 degs. or 4 degs. of 
frost, as very severe cold would probably cause 
the pots to crack, owing to their being so full of 
roots. 


a light, airy position. As soon as they go out 
of flower they should be placed in a cold pit or 
greenhouse, where they can be gradually hard¬ 
ened off, and about the beginning of June be 
turned out of their pots and planted in the re¬ 
serve garden until wanted again for potting. 
In order to give them a good rest, and to secure 
strong plants, three sets are necessary, as they 
mako no progress the first summer after being 
planted in June. C. 


TYD.EA8 IN BLOOM. 



HOME - GROWN WHITE JAPANESE 
MEADOW-SWEET FOR FORCING. 

I find that when the treatment is right home¬ 
grown Spineas are equal, if not superior, to 
those produced from imported roots. As I 
require a good many for forcing, 
both large and small, I grow 
them in pots one year before they 
are wanted for torcing, a plan 
which I can recommend to any¬ 
one who has not yet tried it. The 

{ >lants for forcing early the fol- 
owing year should be potted in 
early in December, for it is im¬ 
portant that they should start 
into growth as early as the season 
admits. I always have a stock 
of plants in the reserve ground, 
some of which I dig up and divide 
into pieces of various sizes, some 
to put in 6-inch pots and others 
in larger sized ones. Suoh pieces 
should be selected with a mode¬ 
rate number of crowns; for 6-inch 
pots roots with five or six crowns 
will be necessary, and for larger 
pots a proportionately larger 
number. The pots should be 
moderately well drained; the 
soil should consist of three parts 
fibrous loam and one part well- 
rotted manure, with an addition 
of some coarse sand or grit. In 
this mixture the roots may be 
potted pretty firmly, and when 
the potting is completed and the 
soil has been watered the pots 
may be taken to a cold pit or 
placed in any structure where 
they will be free from frost; but 
they must not be exposed to 
more fire-heat than is necessary 
to keep the temperature above 
freezing. Their culture in spring 
is best carried out in a cold frame, 
as they want no coddling. All 
they want is plenty of air when¬ 
ever the weather is favourable, 
water, and shelter from cold 
winds, rain, and frost. I gener¬ 
ally turn my Spineas out of- 
doors with the summer bedding 
plants, where they get some 
shelter for a week or two before 
being altogether exposed to cold 
nights and morning frosts. 

Summer trfjltment. —When 
warm weather seta in I select an 
open position for them fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun in the frame- 
ground near water, of which they 
want plenty. Under each pot is 
placed a Baucer, which is kept 
constantly full of water. From 
June to the end of August I 
water regularly with manure-water, and the 
saucers are filled with it as often as they get 
empty. All flower spikes are cut away as they 
appear. That they like this treatment is evident 
from the colour of their leaves and the plump 
and numerous crowns I find they have developed 
in the autumn—in fact, the pots may be said to 
be full of crowns. I have trefore now counted 
as many as seventeen flower spikes on a plant 
occupying a 6-inch pot At the beginning of 
September the saucers are removed and the 
supply of water is considerably reduced, with the 
view of inducing them to rest. If very wet, dull 
weather sets in at the beginning of October, the 
pots are laid down on their Bides, where they re¬ 
main until the leaves get quite ready to be cut 
off. Once or twice, perhaps, the pots are set up¬ 
right again and receive some water, but that 
depends entirely on the state of the weather. 


Forcing. —This Spinea, I find, does not re¬ 
spond readily to artificial heat early in the 
winter ; and in order to get it into flower in, say, 
the middle of January, it should be introduced 
into a temperature of 70 degs. early in Decem¬ 
ber. When I have tried it in a lower tempera¬ 


Pla.ntm in Ora Rkadkrs' Gardknb: Forced Specimen of Japanese Meadow-Sweet (Astilbe 
(Spinas) japonic*). Engraved for Gardkxino Ilmjhtratrd from a photograph 
sent by Mr. R. A. Bradley, Field Head, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


ture for early flowering, I have been disap¬ 
pointed. After the end of January it will ito 
very well if started in a heat of 60 degs., with an 
increase as the plants progress. Those wanted 
to progress very early do best in bottom heat. I 
place my first batch of plants in a shady pro¬ 
pagating pit where the temperature is not less 
than 75 degs., and after being well started I 
bring them out into more light and air. I have 
great faith in the use of bottom heat for all plants 
that have to be started into growth some time 
before their natural season of making it occurs. 
As soon as some well-developed leaves are 
made, each pot should stand in a pot filled with 
water while it is in the forcing-house: and if 
manure water, so much the better for the rising 
flower-spikes. If the plants are to make hand¬ 
some specimens they must not, when growing, 
be crowded together, and they should stand m 


By varying the season of potting and the 
temperature they are grown in these pretty 
Geaneraceous plants can be had in flower 
at almost any time; but perhaps they are 
most valuable in a general way when 
so treated as to be just now commencing to 
unfold their blossoms in Novem 
ber, as, under favourable condi¬ 
tions, a succession will be main¬ 
tained nearly throughout the 
winter. Their culture is very 
simple ; all that is necessary to 
obtain plants to flower now is to 
mako a start in the early part of 
the year either with seeds or 
dormant roots. The seed should 
be sown about the end of this 
month in pans of light sandy soil 
and placed in a stove tempera¬ 
ture. Owing to the minute cha¬ 
racter of the seed it must not be 
covered in any way, except by 
just laying a pane of glass over 
the poc or pan. As soon os the 
seeds germinate this must be 
removed, and by keeping the 
young growing plants in a light 
position a short, sturdy habit 
will be ensured. When the 
young plants are large enough 
they must be potted off, using 
for the purpose a compost con¬ 
sisting of about equal parts of 
loam and well • decayed leaf- 
mould, with a liberal admixture 
of silver sand. Owing to the 
fragile character of the young 
roots, the operation is more 
conveniently performed if the 
soil is sifted sufficiently to ex¬ 
tract the rougher particles. 
After the plants are potted they 
must be kept in the same quar¬ 
ters till they become estab¬ 
lished, when they should be 
gradually hardened off, and by 
midsummer they may be placed 
in a cold frame. Their first shift 
which should be into pots 4 in 
in diameter, should be given 
before this time. As Boon as 
these pots are filled with roots 
the plants must be shifted into 
their flowering pots, a very suit¬ 
able size for the purpose being 
those 6 inches in diameter. The 
soil for this repotting should be 
muih the same aB before, except 
that the addition of a little 
well-decayed manure will be an 
advantage. During the summer 
the plants ahonld be shaded from 
bright Bunahine, but plenty of air 
may be given in order to encou¬ 
rage as sturdy a habit of growth 
as possible. Towards the end 
of August, ns the pots get filled with roots, a 
little weak manure-water occasionally will be of 
service, and if the plants have done well they 
will be by now showing plenty of flower-buds, 
when they may be removed to a structure where 
there is just a little artificial heat, in which they 
will rapidly come into bloom. In the temperature 
of an intermediate house or the cool end of the 
stove, they will flower during the autumn 
months and well on into the winter, at which 
time their beautiful but quaintly-marked blos¬ 
soms are most attractive. In the case of a batch 
of seedlings some are greatly improved if the 
tops are just pinched out to encourage a branching 
haloit, while in the case of others this is quite 
unnecessary, as they are naturally more sturdy. 
There are a great many named varieties of 
Tydtea, and where it is intended to grow them 
they may be obtained at any better time, bnt the 
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way is to atari: with dormant roots in early 
spring. The Tydseas form scaly oaterpillar-like 
rhizomes, which, if obtained about now or in 
March, should be potted as soon as received and 
treated the same as seedlings. The rhizomes 
should in potting be covered with about half an 
inch of soil. Though a batch of seedlings 
will give a great variety of blossoms, 
the named kinds are propagated by means 
of cuttings, and the best time to do 
this is in the spring as soon as the young 
shoots are sufficiency long to furnish a cut¬ 
ting, and still leave a few buds at the base 
from whence other shoots will spring. The cut¬ 
tings should be taken off at a joint, and the 
bottom leaves having been removed, be dibbled 
singly into small pots filled with light, sandy 
soil. After a good watering they may be placed 
in a close propagating case, and by a month 
will be rooted sufficiently to be gradually hard¬ 
ened off. This mode of propagation must only 
be resorted to during the first half of the year, 
as cuttings struck late in the season will not 
form any rhizomes, and, consequently, after 
flowering they perish. When the flowering 
season is over the plants should be rested for a 
time, but on no account must the roots be 
allowed to become too dry, whether they are 
intended to remain in the soil or turned out and 
stored in silver sand, both of which modes of 
treatment are in common use. If allowed to 
become too dry, a kind of rot often attacks the 
roots and causes many of them to decay. In 
making a selection of a few good named varie¬ 
ties the following may be relied on as a repre¬ 
sentative lot : Madame Heine, Robert le Diable, 
gigantea, M. Richard Larios, Lady Caroline 
Kerrison, Cratere, and tricolor. A very pretty 
TydsBa-like plant is Isoloma hirsuta, with tubu¬ 
lar flowers of an orange-vermilion colour. The 
name of hirsuta is derived from the fact that 
brown, silky hairs are distributed thickly over 
the whole plant, flowers as well as foliage. The 
treatment accorded to Tydreas will suit this 
plant perfectly. T. 


6683.— Raising- Gloxinias from seed.— 
There 'is no better time than the present for 
sowing seed of these exquisite-flowering stove 
plantB, for if started now, and grown on 
vigorously with plenty of warmth and moisture, 
moat of the plants will bloom nicely in 4-inch or 
5 inch pots in July, August, and September. 
But to raise them successfully, especially at this 
early season, a brisk heat is requisite, and in the 
temperature of an ordinary greenhouse the seed 
would be a very long time germinating, if it did 
so at all. Unless this querist has or can 
obtain a propagator of some kind, his only plan 
will be to make a kind of hotbed on the hottest 
part of his flue, plunging the seed-pots in the 
warm Cocoa-nut-fibre or sand, and covering 
them with a few sheets of glass, raised a few 
inches above the pots, so as to retain both heat 
and moisture. Fill the pots half full of broken 
bricks or rough asheB for drainage, with a little 
rough siftings or fibre over this ; then about 
1£ inches of a mixture of fine loam, leaf-soil, peat, 
for fibre, and sand, and finish off with £ inch of 
finely-sifted leaf-soil and sand, pressed gently to 
a level surface. Water well, and then sow the 
seed, which is very small, evenly and rather thinly 
covering it with a mere dusting of the sifted 
soil. _ In a temperature of about 70 degs. it will 
germinate in the course of a week or two, and 
directly they can be handled the young plants 
must be pricked off about an inch apart in other 
pote or pans similarly prepared. Keep warm, 
moist, and shaded from direct sunshine. From 
these they may be potted off singly into 
" thumbs ” or small 60’s (3-inch pots), as soon as 
they touch each other, and when fit be shifted 
again into 3i or 4-inch pots, still using the 
same kind of soil, draining well, and potting 
firmly. Keep them growing freely in a warm, 
moist, and close atmosphere, with shade from 
hot sunshine and a little liquid-manure occa¬ 
sionally, and they will reward you with some 
lovely flowers towards the end of the summer, 
as stated.— B. C. R. 


6637.—Culture of Lapageria rosea.— 
The plant should be set out in a good sized bed 
of sandy peat and loam mixed, in rather a rough 
state, ana with extra free drainage. It is only 
fair to say, however, that a sunny south wall is 
about the worst possible position for this plant, 
which delights in shade, coolness, and moisture 
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at all seasons. If there is no other place it must 
be shaded by some means; but a Rose, Passion¬ 
flower, Clematis, or Plumbago would be much 
more suitable for suoh a position.—B. C. R. 

6681.— Crossing Chinese Primulas.— 
It is too early to attempt to seed these yet, so 
grow them on quietly for about two months 
more, picking off the forward trusses so as to 
get them in full bloom by April or May. The 
best place for the plants will be a shelf near the 
glass in a light, airy, and sunny greenhouse. 
When coming nicely in bloom keep the soil 
somewhat dry, and tne atmosphere of the house 
decidedly so. Place the kinds to be crossed 
side by side, and between ten and twelve on 
every bright morning work the pollen from one 
to the other with a soft, clean camel-hair pencil, 
so as to get the stigma of every flower well 
covered with it. Most of the ovaries are almost 
sure to become fertilised with this treatment, 
and if the plants are healthy and strong you 
soon find them swollen, and containing more or 
less seed, which may be gathered and dried off 
onpaper as soon as it commences to turn brown. 

6644. — Treatment of Sparmannia 
africana. —"Constant Reader ’’will find that 
cuttings of the above will strike well in ordinary 

g reenhouse temperature, and the old plant will 
e the better for cutting, as, unless well cut 
back, these plants are apt to grow in a straggling 
fashion. If space in the greenhouse is wanted in 
summer, they can be stood out-of-doors* or 
plunged in the beds. If " Constant Reader ” 
has accommodation for planting it out in his 
greenhouse, it will well repay the trouble. I 
treated one so recently, and it has now com¬ 
pletely covered the wall, and is at present a 
mass of flower; indeed, it rarely goes out of 
flower. — C. S. Dixon. 

-Young: side-shoots, 3 Inches or 4 inohes lone, taken 

off with a heel, will root readily in well-drained pots of 
sandy soil, plunged in a hotbed at any time during the 
spring. The old plants will break out again if you treat 
them right, and with a good shift afterwards will soon 
make fine specimens.—B. O. R. 

6691.—Tuberous Begonias and Glox¬ 
inias.—Yes; "NovioeV” arrangement is all 
right so far, and no better plan or material 
oould be employed. But I doubt if he will be 
able to manage both the subjects mentioned in 
the same quarters, the latter requiring a good 
deal more warmth, atmospheric moisture, and 
shade, and less air than the former. Unless he 
could be contented with one or the other, I should 
suggest merely starting the Begonias in the 
house, and as soon as established in the flowering 
pots remove them to the open air—but not 
before June—where they would ba muoh more 
likely to do well than in an atmosphere suited 
to Gloxinias.—B. C. R. 

6713.— Raising flower seeds.— A very 
common source of failure with amateurs in 
raising seeds is that they sow them too early and 
keep the soil too moist before they begin to come 
up. Here is a case in point, where it is proposed 
to make a hotbed only 2 feet deep at the end of 
February. Why, all the heat will be exhausted 
from such a small body of manure in three 
weeks. If the bed is made so early it should 
be 4 feet high and 6 feet square. Then there 
might be heat enough in it to last until favour¬ 
able weather comes. In the majority of cases 
where there is no more warmth available than 
this correspondent possesses it is better to wait 
until the end of March before sowing tender 
flower seeds. In other respects your plan will 
answer if you do not give the soil in the 
boxes too muoh water; wait until the surface 
looks dry before you water them.—J. C. C. 

8629.— Uses of a propagating frame. 
—With a temperature of 60 aegs. to 65 degs. 
or 70 degs. you may sow in your frame tne 
following seeds as soon as you like now: 
Pyrethrum (Golden Feather), Lobelia, Mimulus, 
double and single Petunia, and also a little 
Begonia and Gloxinia, if you can manage these. 
It is also time to sow Tomatoes, if you intend to 
grow any. Primula obconica sown now will 
commence blooming in the autumn. Cuttings 
of Fuchsias, Heliotropes, choice Petunias, and 
so forth, will also root very quickly here; but it 
is neither advisable nor neoessary to put Chrys¬ 
anthemum cuttings in heat, as they will do 
better in the ordinary temperature of the green¬ 
house.— B. C. R. 


6677. —Oereus apeoioeleeimuB.—Keep the plants 
dry at the root all winter; this resting will have the desired 
effect of making them bloom freely.—E. II. 

6682.—Raising Lan tanas from seed.— If you can 
obtain fresh seed it will germinate fast enough in well- 
drained pans of sandy loam and leaf-soil in a gentle heat in 
Maroh or April, but the dlfflonlty is to do so. So that on 
the whole your beet plan will bs to resort to outtinge, 
which root as easily as Fuchsias, if not more so.—B. C/IL 

-If the seeds are sown in heat, prloked off when 

large enough, and grown under glam till May, they will 
bloom next summer. The advantage of having plants from 
outtings is one can make sure of any particular kind and 
oolour, but seedlings make a pretty mixed bed.—E. H. 

6678. — 1 Tall scarlet Lobelia (Lobelia folgene).— 
Seedlings will bloom this year if sown in a hotbed in 
February, and encouraged to get strong. I have had them 
in flower as early as the plants raised from offsets, bus they 
are kept under glass all May, and then hardened off and 
planted out in the borders.— E. II. 

6687. — Treatment oi Gannas. — Gut away the 
dead tops by all means, and start them in a gentle beat 
about April; they will usually do so naturally, but are 
then apt to be rather late. If you want to inoreaee you 
oan divide the roots, when every bit with an eye or oroirn 
will make a good plant. Plaoe them in a hotbed, i! yen 
oan, after dividing.—B. 0. R. 

6697.—Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— You should 
not have kept them so long in the ashes. The conservatory 
was rather too hot for them. I should have kept them in 
a temperature of 40 degs. until the bud had shown. Did 
you omit to water them sufficiently, or did you overdose 
them with some artifloial manure that would Induce the 
flower to open prematurely ?— Taurus. 

6701 .—An unsatisfactory greenhouse 
flue. —The difficulty of getting sufficient heat 
from the flue may arise from several causes; toe 
most likely one is that the flue is too level. In 
a length of more than 80 feet there ought to be 
a rise of 1 foot between the point where it enters 
the house and where it leaves it. Another, and 
very probable, reason is that the chimney is not 
high enough to insure a good draught for such a 
length of flue. The chimney ought to be at 
least 16 feet high. Another reason may be that 
the flre-hole is not large enough ; it should be 
14 inches wide. 12 inches deep, and 2 feet 6 
inches long. These are inside measurements, 
and you must understand that this space should 
be filled with fuel as soon as toe fire is well 
alight. If this does not meet toe case write 
again.—J. C. C. 

6702.— Making a propagating-frame. 
—Yes, perforated zinc will do for a time, but 
soon decays with the heat and moisture. A 
great fault with this, however, is that there are 
too many holes in it. I used to get a sheet of 
the plain galvanised iron and punch the holes 
in it myself—they should be about 3-16ths of an 
inch in diameter and about 1 inch apart; this 
is better than having them thicker. It is not 
absolutely neoessary to have any holes at all, 
as the heat will rise through toe plain metal fast 
enough; but then it dries the fibre, so that one 
is continually turning and watering it.— 
B. C. R. 

6700. — Heating 1 a greenhouse. — 
Evidently the circulation is defective from some 
cause. Are the levels all right ? The flow-pipe 
must rise gently but regularly up to the highest 
point where the air-pipe is, and the return slope 
m the same manner back to the boiler. I should 
fancy there is either a lodgment of air some¬ 
where, or, perhaps, if any of the connections are 
small, they may have become stopped up with 
sediment or something. I once found quite a 
large atone in an 1^-inch oonneotion, nearly 
blocking it up, though how it oould have got 
there was quite a mystery.—B. C. R. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

GROWING BROAD BEANS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

For this purpose it is necessary to select a 
sort with long pods, in which there is an even 
outline from end to end, and in which the Beans 
are of about equal size. These desirable quali¬ 
ties can only be found in what is popularly 
known as the long-pod section of this Bean. By 
judicious selection there are now varieties with 
much longer pods than was formerly the case, 
and, although they may be purchased under 
different names, there is very little differ¬ 
ence in these new forms. The Seville Long- 
pod (here illustrated) is one of the best of 
exhibition sorts, being a counterpart of the 
true Old Long - pod Bean, with an increase 
in the length of the pod. Having grown 
this sort, 1 am in a position to say that 
with good cultivation it will not disappoint 
anyone. But no one can grow Broad Beans 


crop will not take so long by a fortnight to come 
to maturity as when the weather is cool and 
moist. To have them ready for showing at the 
end of July the seed should be sown about the 
middle of March, but it is not quite safe to 
depend on one planting only for any particular 
date. Most exhibitors have two or three crops 
of different ages coming on. The tops of the 
plants should be taken off as soon as the first 
formed pods begin to lengthen. J. C. C. 


6629.— Sprouts on Potatoes.— ‘‘Perth” 
should not remove the first sprouts from his 
seed Potatoes, as these are invariably the 
strongest, and, in the case of early kidney 
varieties, by far the best. If the seed is spread 
out thinly, or in single layers in boxes, there is 
no fear of the sprouts getting too forward, pro¬ 
vided they are kept in a cool, airy place. Prob¬ 
ably they have been kept too warm, and the 
winter being, thus far, very mild, they have 
made more growth than usual. The best check 
to them would be to set the boxes in a cool 



Long-pod Broad Bean. 


fit for exhibition without a rich and deep soil, 
and giving the plants plenty of room. The 
ground should be well manured and dug up 
early in the winter, and the seed sown at the 
proper time in drills 2 inches deep. A 
single row, 40 feet long, ought to furnish 
a good choice of pods, extending over a 
period of ten days; but a good deal 
depends on the weather. If it is cool and moist 
a single row may last in good condition longer. 
The rows should be .‘1 feet apart and the plants 
18 inches from each other in the row, and as the 
pods are generally produced in clusters, they 
should be thinned out when they are about 
3 inches long, leaving only one pod to each joint. 
Intending exhibitors should remember that it is 
not so much the length of the pod as the even¬ 
ness of its outline and the number of Beans they 
contain. Therefore, the more of the latter that 
the plants have to sustain the more likely the 
pods are to contain some small Beans as well as 
large ones. With regard to sowing the seed I 
must remind the reader that the crop is in¬ 
fluenced a good deal by the weather. Should 
the early summer months be hot and dry, the 
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greenhouse or open shod, where they would get 
the light full on them, and where they could be 
readily protected from sudden frost. It is sur¬ 
prising how long they may be kept in a fit 
state for planting in this way. I have kept the 
seed of even early kinds up to J uno before 
planting, and had good crops then, by simply 
setting the seed in boxes with the largest end 
upwards, and fully exposing it to light and air. 
—J. G. H. 

6705. — Heating a Cucumber-house.— 
Two rows of 4-inch pipes on each side—or if an 
early crop is wanted, three rows would be better 
—will be sufficient, if well heated. Lay the 
pipes about the thickness of a brick off the floor, 
the flow a foot from the outer wall, and the return 
near the path. About 6 inches above the pipes 
construct a staging of stout slates 2 feet or 
24 feet wide, with a board set on edge back and 
front to keep the soil in place ; this must be 
close against the outer wall just over the flow- 
pipe or pipes. Cucumbers always do better on 
a raised stage with the heat beneath them. I 
should strongly recommend “Novice” to get 
an upright independent boiler of the “ Star " or 


“ Gem ” type ; these are more economical than 
coils, and last much longer as well. I fixed one 
to heat a 50-feet house, with four rows of 
4-inch piping in the autumn, and it works 
splendidly, keeping them beautifully warm with 
a consumption of only a little over a bushel of 
coke and anthracite coal mixed in the 24 
hours. By placing your boiler at the far end 
of the house on one side, you can easily run a 
flue across the end to the other side, and this, 
with the cross-pipes, will give a nice bottom- 
heat if you construct above them a simple hot¬ 
bed consisting of a couple of sheets of corrugated 
iron, with a few inches of fibre laid on tnem. 
But why did you not put in brickwork for the 
sides ? Even good 4^-inch work would retain 
far more heat and moisture than boards, and 
this is a great matter with Cucumbers, though 
it does not signify so much for many things. Of 
course you can extend the staging up to the 
pathway on each side and grow a few Ferns, 
&c., as well, if you like. The pathway need 
not be more than 2 feet in width. I always 
think wide paths are a waste of room. Eight 
plants on each side will be plenty, and for 
market work there is nothing to equal a good 
type of the Telegraph. With boarded walls you 
will have to throw a lot of water about to main¬ 
tain sufficient humidity. Get a boiler well 
above its work.—B. C. R. 

6680.— Uses of French cloches.— If 
“ N. O. P.” does not require Lettuces he might 
use the cloches for small salads, such as Mustard 
and Cress and Radishes, or plant Cauliflowers 
under them—one plant under each. By and by 
they will come in useful for sheltering Vegetable 
Marrows, Ridge Cucumbers, and Early Potatoes 
—one plant under each ; or a number of them 
might be placed over the Asparagus bed. Most 
people generally find plenty of use for all the 
glass they can get.—E. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

'Juniperus rigida. — Among medium- 
growing Conifers suitable for single specimens 
on small lawns or similai spots, this Japanese 
species of Juniper should find a place, as it is 
pleasing in outline, very distinct from any of 
the other forms, and is quite hardy. When in 
a suitable position it forms a broad pyramidal 
specimen, but one that is totally devoid of any 
stiffness or formality, for the branches vary a 
good deal in length, and thus, as it were, break 
up the outline of the plant. The principal 
branches are rather upright in growth, but the 
whole of the branchlets and young shoots are 
strictly pendulous, thus imparting a very grace¬ 
ful character to the specimen. The specific name 
of rigida is derived from the stiff, sharply- 

E ointed leaves, which need almost as careful 
andling as a Furze-bush. In winter this 
Conifer becomes slightly browned, but not to 
the same extent as many others, while the young 
foliage during the growing season is of a pale- 
green hue, which becomes darker with age. It 
stands pruning well.—P. 

Cretan Maple (Acer creticum).—This tree 
is more often seen as a shrub than a fully- 
developed specimen, like the one at Syon House, 
Isleworth. These famous gardens are noted for 
their richness in noble trees, representing many 
rare kinds, and an interesting feature is the 
Cretan Maple near the large conservatory. It 
is in a shady retreat, a position in which it 
delights, and shows a dense spreading head, 
formed by the interlacing of innumerable twiggy 
branches, now covered with the light brown, 
hardly converging keys or wings that at a 
distance have the appearance of shrivelled 
leaves. It does not grow very rapidly, generally 
attaining a height of about 30 feet, and the Syon 
House specimen is, I should think, about 20 feet 
—perhaps not so much. It is sub-evergreen, 
and a native of Crete and the Grecian 
Archipelago.—C. 

The Nepaul Barberry (Berberis nepal- 
ensis).—In mild localities on the south coast this 
noble evergreen shrub may be grown to perfec¬ 
tion in the open air, provided it is sheltered from 
rough winds, but it is uncertain about London 
and northwards, except against warm walls. 
There used to be against one of the old walls at 
Kew a fine specimen of it, which every year 

E roduced a profusion of golden flower clusters, 
ut it succumbed to a very severe winter. This 
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fine Barberry generally blossoms about now 
in a temperate plant house at Kew, and being 
one of the very few plants in flower, is always 
conspicuous. Its enormous leaves, with prickly- 
edged leaflets of pale green, and its wide-spread¬ 
ing flower clusters of rich yellow make it a 
noble plant. It is about 10 feet high.—W. 

6684. —Transplanting* trees.— Thesooner 
the deoiduoua trees are removed now the better ; 
but the evergreens will move with less risk in 
April. In transplanting large specimens at any 
time a good deal of care is necessary as well as 
proper machining, and, if tho spring and summer 
should be dry, the garden engine and a good 
supply of water will be of great use to damp 
the leaves till the roots become active.—E. H. 

- You may plant the deciduous trees in 

open weather at any time before they come into 
leaf ; but I advise you to defer tho moving of 
the Conifers until the beginning of April. If at 
all convenient the better plan would be to leave 
the removal of the last-named until next Sep¬ 
tember. Meanwhile, you can set about pre¬ 
paring them by taking out a trench around each 
plant from 3 feet to 4 feet away from the stem, 
according to their size. Dig out the trench 
2 feet deep and cut asunder any roots that are 
met with. The trench should then be filled in 
again, and left in that state all the summer. 
The object of taking out the trench is to cut 
asunder the largest roots, as when this is done 
it causes them to form a bunch of fibrous roots 
at the point at which they were severed ; and as 
several small ones are better than a single root, 
although larger, the tree so operated on and 
carefully transplanted can be moved with greater 
safety than one which haB not been prepared in 
the way suggested. These remarks apply to any 
kind of tree, and the larger they are, the more 
necessary it is to work out this plan.—J. C. C. 

Flowering of Magnolias.— In Gardknino, Dec. 
15th, page 538, there is a short article in which the flower¬ 
ing of Magnolias is discussed, and how far north they may 
be found to do ao in this country, the Cotswold Hills being 
mentioned as the most northern limit known to the writer. 
For many years one has flowered regularly close to Waet- 
water Lake in Cumberland.—C. A. Barker. 


ROSES. 

The most fragrant Roses.—I wish you 
would invite some of the numerous Rose-growing 
readers of Gardening to give their opinion as 
to the most fragrant Roses. This quality, per¬ 
fume, seems to me not not made enough of; yet 
it is one that growers not for show appreciate 
most highly, and it often decides a hesitating 
purchaser. Let us each propose three kinds, say 
to begin with, I name as my first choice : La 
France, Prince Camille de Rohan, and La- 
marque, three essentially different, but equally 
charming Roses. — J. L., Woodbridge. 

6671.— Manuring Rose cuttings.— A 
mulching of manure or some equivalent would 
be beneficial to Rose cuttings planted last 
October. It would shelter and conserve the 
moisture around the base of the cuttings during 
the formation of the roots. Rose and other 
cuttings often die in spring when the dry 
weather comes for want of their friendly shelter. 
—E. H. 

- A mulching of manure spread on the 

surface of the soil between the Rose cuttings 
would certainly be of some benefit to them, pro¬ 
viding it is fairly rotten. A layer of manure 
2 inches or 3 inches thick will prevent the frost 
from reaching them with too much severity; 
besides thn, the goodness of the mulching will 
be washed down into the soil and increase the 
growth of the cuttings after they are rooted. 
All Rose cuttings put in last autumn should 
have the surface soil pressed firmly about them 
about the end of March, as the frost will be sure 
to loosen it.—J. C. C. 

« 0574.—Roso for a rustic arch.—I oan recommend 
Reine Olga of Wurtembarg, a very free bloomer, brilliant 
oeriee colour ; buds, long and pointed; lovely for button- 
holes and bouquets. It runs up very fast; the foliage is 
good and lasting, and nearly evergreen this season. Its 
flowers are not very double^but last, and not least, they 
are fairly fragrant—J. L., Woodbtidge. 


Catalogues received.-*^, Plants, and Imple¬ 
ments. Wm. Samson and Co., and W. F. T. Samson, 
8 a , n ,^ Portland-etreet, Kilmarnock. Flower and Vege¬ 
table Seeds and Bulbs. Biddles and Co., 47a and 48, 

Forest-road, Loughborough, Leicestershire.- Seeds and 

I lants. W. Smith and Son, 18, Market-street Aberdeen. 
~ Garden Seeds. Dicksons and Co., 1, Waterloo place, 

Edinburgh.- Garden Seeds and Gladiolus Roots. Hogg 

and Wood, Coldstream, N.B.- Flower and Garden 

Seeds. John R. Flower, Ulley, near Rotherham, York¬ 
shire 
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HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

The Sweet Sultans. 

These delightful old • fashioned flowers are 
amongst the very best to grow so that one 
may cut and come again for room and table 
decoration. There are three colours in the Sweet 


The yellow Sweet Sultan (Centaurea suaveolens). 

Sultans—Centaurea moschata (purple), C. mos- 
chata alba (white), and C. suaveolens (yellow), 
here figured. The two first produce the largest 
flowers, but all three are most valuable annuals 
for supplying sweet cut flowers during summer 
and autumn, and the wonder is that they are 
not much more frequently seen in gardens. 
They are what gardeners call somewhat 
“miffy” in growth until well established in 
the soil, and they are also somewhat fastidious 
to please in the matter of soil. Aphides are very 
partial to them when the seedlings are young, 
and unless they are qnickly cleared off them the 
plants soon dwindle away. The first essential 
to healthy growth is a calcareous soil, aud any 
soil deficient in lime should have some lime- 
rubble worked into it to make it acceptable 
to the nature of these Centaureas. The best 
time to sow them is about the middle of April; 
and the position should be open and unshaded 
to insure them doing well. Sow the seed where 
the plants are intended to remain, as they are 
like most annuals that do not make a large 
amount of fibrous roots—very impatient of being 
transplanted. After the seedlings are up they 
should be thinned out early, leaving three plants 
in each batch, giving them a distance apart of 
1 foot each. Water when necessary—an opera¬ 
tion which mast be regulated according to the 
weather. Under this treatment the young 
plants will grow well, and yield a large quantity 
of exquisite flowers during summer and autumn. 

_ R. 

FRUIT. 

EASTER BEURRE PEAR. 

We have lately seen some very excellent ripe 
specimens of this Pear grown on a weBt wall 
near Droitwich, in Worcestershire. As late 



Easter Beurrt Pear. 


dessert Pears are most valuable when of good 
quality, it would no doubt be of general interest 
if some of our Pear-growing readers would give 
their experience of the kind in question, stating 
locality, soil, and wall-aspect, and the result— 


good, bad, or indifferent. Our own experience 
of the Easter Beurr<$ Pear is that it requires, in 
all cases, careful wall culture, and then it is 
often quite a first-rate sort. 

6716.—Cutting back an old Walnut- 
tree. —I have always found that vigorous- 
growing Walnut-trees bleed considerably, no 
matter at what time of the year they are 
pruned: but the bleeding does no harm, 
so that it doeB not matter much 
when you prune them. The present 
is as good a time as any in the whole 
year. There is something very mys¬ 
terious about trees bleeding that I 
could never understand. I have had 
Vines bleed copiously for several 
weeks, without apparently coming to 
any harm—J. C. U. 

6643 —Pruning Gooseberries. 
—These certainly do not require to 
be cut iu so close as described by 
“ E. B.,” from the fact of the best 
fruit being borne on wood of the pre¬ 
ceding year’s growth. Some are borne 
on spurs, and buds on the old wood ; 
but the largest berries are borne on 
young wood. The way I prune Goose¬ 
berries is to cut away any cross pieces, 
and take tho tips off the long shoots 
—say about one-third of their length, 
taking out any old straggling pieces 
altogether ; the drooping kinds need 
pruning mostly at the base, so as to 
keep them clear of the ground, but the upright 
growers only need thinning out. Some of the 
finest kinds of Gooseberries are of such a pro¬ 
cumbent habit, that they need a hoop to keep 
the branches off the soil, or the berries gets 
soiled by heavy rains splashing the fruit.— 
J. G. H. 

6712.—Cultivation of Black Ham¬ 
burgh Grapes.—The most important point 
is to keep the roots from running deep into the 
earth, and supply them liberally with nourish¬ 
ment on the surface. Thompson’s manure is an 
excellent top-dressing, applied twice during the 
season, and lightly forked in at the rate of 2 Ib. 
or 31b. to the square yard. Another important 
point is the regulation of the branches and 
foliage. There should be no crowding, but 
enough leaves should be left when the tying- 
down is completed to form a good surface of 
foliage all over the house. When the roots are 
healthy and well nourished, and the foliage 
abundant but yet not crowded, the ventilation 
must be bo managed that the atmosphere should 
never become stagnant; especially is it neces¬ 
sary to give a little air early in the morning 
before the sun gains much power upon the house. 
Water must be given freely in summer, as unless 
the roots get moisture enough they are bound 
to go down for it, and then shanking will begin. 
It is a very large subject, and one can only touch 
the principle in a short paragraph.—E. H. 

6678 —Pruning back grafts. — Cut back the grafts 
in proportion to their strength and length. In a general 
way one-third of the length may be removed. There may 
be oases where the wood is short-jointed and firm, and 
then the whole may be left.—E. H. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

6731. — Making an artificial incubator.—will 
someone kindly give me information how to make &n 
artificial incubator? I read a description of one in 
Gardening some time ago that was home-made, and very 
successful, but cannot remember the details. I cannot 
afford to purchase a ready made one. Can someone, 
therefore, kindly help me ?— Poultry. 

6732. —Fowls not perching.— Would “ Demiting ” 
kindly let me know if I should do anything in the following 
oase ? I have had four hens and a cock for some time, and 
I got another four a week ago. They do not rooet on the 

S ar with the others. The spar is 6 feet long, which, I 
ink, is quite enough room for nine hens. The ones I 
got lost sit about in the nests, or on the floor all night. 
Will it do the hens any harm to let them remain as they 
are ? I have gone in once or twice at night aud put them 
up on the perch.— Pbrtii. 

6733.—Marking chickens.- Will any reader of Gar¬ 
dening kindly suggest how I can mark chickens hatched 
in an incubator, and put together into a hydro-mother ? I 
wish to distinguish the produce of three different pens, 
all of same breed. Marking the eggs is easy enough, but 
I do not know how to mark the chickens.— Hrnwipk. 

Laying power in hens.— “Dr. Martin,” in Gar- 
DRN 1 NU, January 12th, page 616, suggests a loss of laying 
power in hens. I can only say for two winters now I have 
had more eggs than 1 knew whab to do with ever since I 
took to Wyandottee. They are splendidly hardy winter 
layers, and it is always easy to hatch their eggs in January 
and February, thus ensuring laying pullets for the 
following winter.— Hknwikk. 
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BULBS FOB OORBBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— <Quarto and mwn are inserted in 
Qardbnin6/tm of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communication* 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton - street, Covent • garden, 
London. Letter* on busxnea* should be sent to the Pub- 
ubrbr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondent* should boar in mind 
that, as Gardshins has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their oommunL 
cations. 

Answers (which with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart • 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 


Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GiiRMurara should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

8731.—Watsonla rosea.—I shall feel obliged If some 
reader oan give me a description of this plant; also the 
most suitable treatment for it ?—W. N. Q. L. 

8735.— Potting old Amaryllis bulbs.— Will some¬ 
one kindly let me know If old bulbs of Amaryllis should be 
repotted every year, and, if so, when 7—E. M. 0. 

6786.— Forcing the Old White Lily (LUlum oandi- 
dam).—Will someone kindly tell me whloh is the best way 
to foroe this Lily to get it into bloom early ?— Dunlop. 

6737. — Ferns and Palms In fertilising Moss.— 
Oan I grow Ferns and Palms successfully in fertilising 
MoesT Is it true that worau will not live in it?-Exrsiii- 
mbnt. 

6738. —Hardy Ferns near Manohester.— Woold 
someone kindly Inform me as to the beet plaoe on the out¬ 
skirts of Manchester to go In quest of hardy Feme ?—W. 
Toolbt. 

6789.—Treatment of flne-follaged Begonias.— 
What kind of treatment should these Begonias receive 
during winter, and do they then require any or muoh water 7 

_X, Y. z. 

6740. —Making a cinder walk.—How should a 
olnder walk be made 7 I should be glad to know the exact 
details from the beginning, as Grass is now growing where 
I wish to make one.—0. 0. S. 

6741. — Perennials and Rhododendrons.— What 
perennials will grow well and Inorease in a large bed 
devoted to Rhododendrons, whloh are planted a good 
distance apart 7— Experiment. 

8743. — Lime-trees.— I am muoh troubled with growth 
and shoots coming out on t h stem or bole of young Lime- 
trees. Is there any way of oheokiog this? The trees are 
12 feet or 14 feet high.— North Briton. 

6748. — Plunging Tea Roses in pots in bottom- 
heat.—Will someone kindly Inform me if it will injure or 
benefit Tea Roses to have their pots plunged in a gentle 
bottom-heat of stable manure and tree leaves ?— Fulton. 

6744. — Tea Roses for a small town garden.— 
Would a border, 2 feet wide, in a south-east aspect, answer 
for Tea Roses In a very small town garden? If so, what 
oholoe kinds oan be reoommended 7 Locality, Canterbury. 
—X. Y. Z. 

6745. —Lapagerlas and galvanised Iron wire. 
—Can anyone tell me whether Lapagerlas are likely to be 
injured In any way by training tnem on galvanised iron 
wire? I am told by my gardener that this is so.—F. U. 

CURTWBLL. 

6746. —Making a rockery.— I shall be grateful for 
any hints about making a rookery In a Fern-house—the 
rockery to oooupy two of the oomen. Is Cork the best 
thing to use 7 Should it be placed on a pile of earth or 
stones?— Jasmins. 

6747. — Wire-wove roofing.— Will someone who may 
have had any experienoe of the wire-wove roofing as a 
substitute for glees for garden frames, or other purposes, 
kindly favour me with his experience of its use and 
durability 7-M. M. 

6743.—Treatment of Tuberoses.—We have been 
aooustomed to have these in flower in August, and our 
present gardener has brought them out of the oool vinery 
straight into the stove and began to water them. Is this 
proper treatment 7—Anxious. 

6749. —Making an Asparagus bed.—Will someone 
kindly inform me when Is the beet time to make an 
Asparagus bed, and how to do it 7 The bed will be 5 yards 
long and 2 yards wide. How many plants will it take, and 
how muoh will It ooat?—F. Y. 

6750. —White Clematis.—Will someone please to 
name a large, handsome white Clematis, to grow over a 
circular frame, to be put over the oentre bed in my garden 7 
It must be quite hardy, and flower from June or July to 
October. Locality, Waterford.—E xperiment. 

6751. —A garden hedge.—Will some reader of Gar- 
Drnino kindly tell me what to plant for a hedge around a 
garden near Glasgow 7 I want something tall, and that will 
grow well this summer. What is the time to plant, and 
how oloee, and to what height will it grow ?—A. D. 

6752. — Plantains on lawns.— I onoe knew of some 
sort of sand, resembling Pepper, whloh, when sprinkled on 
Plantains on lawns, killed them off in a few days without 
injuring the Grass. Could some reader of Gabdbninq 
kindly tell me the name of it, and if it Is to be easily pro¬ 
cured 7—H. G. 

6753. — Forming a hog garden.— Owing to the 

expense attending the making of an artlfiaial bog 
garden I have thought of forming one in a galvanised tank, 
about 8 feet deep, sunk In the ground. WUl the galvanised 
iron be likely to injure the plants 7 The water would bt 
almost stagnant 7—0. B. > t 
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6754. —Fixing limewash.—Would someone kindly 
tell me what to put in lime whitewash to prevent It rubbing 
off on peoples’ clothes 7—Old Subscriber. 

6755. — Flowers under Vines. — I have a lean-to 
greenhouse, facing south, against the dining-room. In it 
there are three Vines, which bear well, and, therefore, I 
want to keep them. What flowers can I grow in spring 
and summer under the Vines if I thin out the shoots and 
leaves? I only keep out the frost in winter.—B. M. Hall. 

6766. — Treatment of Deutzlas In a green¬ 
house.— What is the proper soil for these plants? Should 
tney be fresh potted every year, and when ? Should the 

i plants be pruned at all, or simply left alone, and when is 
ths best time to strike outtings? When should they be 
started afresh after their period of rest?—M. E. H. 

6757.— Annual ollmhars to cover a brick wall. 
—I want to know of some quiok-growlng, thick-follaged 
annual olimbera to oover a low brick wall, having an iron 
railing on the top with galvanised iron wire stretched on 
It, in all 6 feet ? When should they be sown 7 I should be 
mnoh obliged for any suggestions as to their treatment?— 
P. 11 8 

6768. —-Growing Mushrooms In a shed.— i have 
a well-built shed, and, having no other use for it, am 
anxious to know if It oould be used for growing Mush¬ 
rooms in without artificial heat, and, if so, would It do to 
start them now, and what would be the right thtokneas to 
make the bed, and, if suooessful, when might 1 expect 
Mushrooms?—I. J. C. 

6769. — Usee of a Cucumber frame.— Will someone 
kindly give me come hints as to the usee of a Cucumber 
frame other than for growing Cucumbers 7 I have a notion 
that it will assist me in raising suoh things as Stocks, 

I Asters, etc., so as to have them ready for bedding out 
early, but oannot decide whether to set it on an ordinary 
bed or on a hotbed.—H. C. 

6760. —starting Qloxlnlas.— will some kind reader 
of Gardrnino tell me what is the exact time to start 
Gloxinias, to be in full bloom for the last Saturday in 
August? I have a stove, greenhouse, and vinery. Which 
is the best house of the three to put them into now 7 At 
the present time they are laying on their sides perfectly 
dry in the vinery.— anxious. 

6761. — Clubbing of Cabbages, &o.—Although my 
garden has been well attended to ror she last four years I 
am still pestered with this nuisance, and earnestly seek a 
remedy. As the soil is light on navel I use cow with 
horse-manure, and give a good sprinkling of soot in the 
spring. Would any of the advertised manures be more 
suitable?— TnoRNTON Hkath. 

6762. —Hardy border flowers from seed.— What 
kind of permanent hardy flowers for a bolder oan I raise 
by sowing seeds in spring round a oentre bed 7 The bed is 
mnoh too high in the middle, and by this means I oan raise 
the edge 6 inches or 8 inches, and bring the top flat. I do 
not want Grass; it is too muoh trouble to out, as my time 
Is exceedingly limited.-X. Y. Z. 

6783.—Treatment of a Marechal Nlel Rose.—I 
have a plant of this Rose that was pat into a greenhouse in 
October last, and it sent forth foliage and buds, which 
subsequently dropped off. It is now starting into growth 
again. Will someone kindly advise me what to do with It 7 
No doubt it oommenoed growing too early by reason of 
an error in it* treatment.—X. Y. Z. 

6764.—Treatment of young Hyacinth bulbs.— 
I have raised some Hyacinth bulbs this year from young 
ones taken off my last year’s stook. Will someone be kina 
enough to tell me how to treat them? I have them in 
pote, and they are now ehowing strong green growths. 
Should they be lifted and kept dry all summer, or left in 
the pots 7 If so, will they be too crowded—eight In a 6-inoh 
pot f—J asmins. 

6785.— Plants for a pit.— I should like advioe upon 
this question. I have built a pit on one side of my garden, 
12 feet by 6 feet by 5 feet high at back, and 3 feet in front 
from the level of the ground. I have dug It out 2 feet, so 
that I may get into it and work. The back faces east. I 
deelre to fill it with Carnations, and should like some 
dlmblog Rotes on the roof. Would these do all right 
together?— Alpha. 

6768.— Climbing plants for a house.— I wish to 
grow climbing plants on the four walls of my house, near 
Glasgow. Will someone please give me the names of a few 
hardy kinds, and say when to plant, and the situation that 
suits them beet 7 Oan Irish Ivy be planted amongst them 7 
WUl Virginian Creeper grow here, and what is the best 
kind? I want to cover the lower part of the house as 
qulokly as possible.—A. D. 

6767. — Making an Asparagus bed In a heavy 
Olay soil.—I shall be much obliged if someone will give 
me some information as to the best method of making an 
Asparagus bed on a heavy day soil 7 Would it be advisable 
to put a layer of dickers (or brick rubbish) under the 
whole of the good soil to aot as drainage ? Also teU me 
whether I may use the surfaoe of the bed during the first 
year so raise seedlings on ?—A. M. Croft. 

6768. —Willow peelings as manure.—I have from 
20 to 80 cartloads of Willow or Osier peelings of the year 
1887. They have been in a heap from the time the peeling 
took place, and exoept the outsides, are now a solid black 
mass, which oan readily be cat with the spade. When first 
massed fermentation evidently took place. WUl someone 
be good enough to teU me what manurial qualities they 
possess (if any), and how best to make use of them 7—J. P. 

0769.—Uses of a cold vinery.—1 have a rather lofty 
lean-to greenhouse, with six Vines on the rafters and 20 
fruit-trees in pots on the floor In it, all the staging having 
been removed. Aspect, south. LooaUty, Staffordshire. I 
intend to have no fire-heat until the autumn, Just to oolour 
the Grapes. How oan I utilise the house now? There is 
considerable room. Can I grow seeds or plants to be after¬ 
ward* planted out in the garden 7 If so, what is the best 7 
—Ptrub. 

6770. — Pruning Roses for forcing.— I bought 
recently a dosen Roee-trees in pots for foroing. Would 
someone advise me how and when to prune them 7 They 
are about 2 feet hign. They are now plunged in a oold 
frame. The sorts are Marie Rady, Alfred Colomb, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Beauty of Waltham, Monsieur Bonoenne, 
Mrs. Harry Turner, Adam, Marie Van Houtte, Paul 
Verdier, Perfection, Aline Sisley, Marls Sisley, and 
Riphetos.—R radrr. 


6771.— Forcing a Devonlensls Rose.— I bought a 
Devoniensis Rose-tree that had been planted in a green¬ 
house for four years. I very carefully got it up with a 
good ball of earth, and put it in a box, filling it np 
with soil. What I wanted to know is, if I took it into the 
house the end of February, and tied it out on a flat-roof 
house, oould I foroe it to obtain early flowers 7 Any hints 
as to culture would be gladly received. It is out-of doors 
at present 7—Rxadkr. 

0772.—Fruit-trees for a north wall.— Will some 
one kindly advise me what kinds of fruit-trees might be 
grown on a wall of northern exposure In Argyleshire, get¬ 
ting little or no sun 7 This wall, whloh bounds the vege¬ 
table garden, is 100 yards long and fully 12 feet high. The 
soil is of heavy loam, of considerable depth. Raspberries 
have t»»en grown suooeesfully in the border by the north 
side of the wall. The garden is well sheltered, and near 
the eea-level.—D. M. F. 

6773. —Violets falling.—Can anyone kindly tell me 
why my Violets have failed? I bought prepared plants 
from a well-known grower In October, planted them in the 
beet of soil over good manure. The frame has a south¬ 
west aspect, and has had air every day—in mild weather 
the lights entirely removed—and although there are plenty 
of bads they never seem to oome to maturity. I have only 
gathered one really developed flower. Do they ever 
suooeed so far north (North Lanos.) ? What more oan I do 
with them ?— ELrron. 

6774. —Treatment of Eucharls amazonica.— 
Will someone kindly inform me how to manage Euoharis 
amasonioa 7 I had a lot of bulbs without leaves. These 
I plunged in Coooa-nut-fibre, and as soon as they had 
leaves and roots I potted in ty-inoh pots, and when estab¬ 
lished I put five or six in a 12-inch pot, kept them moist at 
the roots, and syringed the leaves three times s-day, the 
heat varying from 66 degs. to 80 degs. However, they are 
now losing their leaves, some of the bulbs being now leafless. 
—A Constant Rbadbr. 

6775. — Mushroom growing In a cave.— I have a 
large oave, or oellar, quarried in red sandstone rook, about 
100 feet below the surfaoe of the ground. It Is about 
80 feet long, 15 feet broad, and 20 feet deep. It Is heated 
ail the year round to a temperature of from 60 degs. to 
70 degs. I can get good manure delivered at 3s. 6a. per 
ton. Under these oiroumstanoee oan Mushrooms be grown 
to pay working expenses If sold in the market 7 The oave 
at the present time is unoooupled, and the atmosphere in 
it is always damp.— F. D., Liverpool. 

6776. — Arranging a flowbr bed.—I want advioe as 
to the summer arrangement of a flower border on the 
south-east side of my house? The border in question is 
10 yards long by 17 yards wide. Locality, North Lanos. 
Hitherto it has been filled year after year with the 
inevitable bedding plants eo dear to gardeners, and so 
orude and unpleasing to artistic eyes. There are creepers 
on the wall at the back. In spring I have Crocus, SUene, 
Myosotts, etc. The situation is too stormy for Roses, 
whloh do splendidly In a sheltered part of the garden.— 
Hbron. 

6777. — House sewage for the garden.— I see in 
Gardbnino, January 8th, page 597, that “ J. C. 0.’’ recom¬ 
mends the use of houM sewage in gardens. I am short of 
manure for mine, and I should be glad to know something 
more about the matter. I have a cesspool into which my 
drains smpty. Should I merely take the liquid from this 
and put it on the beds—for Roses and Vines especially—or 
does ths sewage require to be prepared first ? A neighbour 
of mine who used house sewage os I suggest told me that 
it killed his plants. I do not sea why It should do so, but 
I should like to know more before trying it myself 7— 
H. C. F. 

6778. — Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— Would "E. 
Hobday,” or someone else, kindly tell me what is the 
matter with my Hyacinths in pots 7 I potted 1st November, 
and plunged in ashes, as advised in Gardbnino, took them 
out at the end of the year, and gradually admitted light in 
the frame where I put them. In a week’s time I put them 
in a greenhouse, whloh is kept at about 48 degs. at night, 
with a little more heat In the days, but I find all the roots 
have rotted, with the exoepbion of one or two. I am told 
by a gardener that the roots have been poisoned by the 
ashes with which they were covered. Is this likely?— 
Rbadbr. 

6779. —Pruning fruit-trees.—I am in a difficulty, 
not being a practical man, with regard to pruning old 
Apple and Pear trees. One gardener I have oonsulted says 
the new wood—the shoots of 1 foot or so In, length all 
over the tree should be out away; the other says: No, 
leave the new wood and out away the old wood when you 
are thinning out. The two trees I particularly refer to 
are a Keswiok Codlin Apple, which bore heavily last year, 
and made a lot of new wood, and a Jargonelle Pear, trained 
against a wall, which bore very scantily, there being only 
about 40 very fine Pears on the furthest shoots from the 
parent stem (say, 9 feet or lu feet away). Will someone 
kindly say what I ought to do ?—J. B. S. 

6780. — Herbaceous border.— I was muoh interested 
In reading the description of an herbaceous border in 
Gardbnino, January 12th, page 605, and I should be 
pleased if someone would kindly advise me in the following: 

I have two stretohee of soil in the garden, one runs along 
the whole front of a stone built house, and is about 
86 feet long by 3 feet wide, and the other is in the garden 
by the side of the drive, but is sloping, and borders a part 
of the lawn. This will be about 20 feet long by 4 feet wide. 

I wish to know whioh would be best to make Into an 
herbaceous border. Both get plenty of sun. I should also 
be glad of a list of very good and suitable plants—not 
stopping at expense in having a handsome border. What 
ooula I best make out of the other border 7 Garden is in 
the neighbourhood of a town, but open.— Hbrbacboub. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

6781. —Storing seed Potatoes (P. S. T.).—Where 
seed Potatoes cannot be spread out thinly, whioh Is, of 
course, the best plan, It Is astonishing what an influence 
simply turning them over has in oheoking premature 
growth, if it is only done in time. It is a ruinous praotioe 
to allow seed Potatoes to be stored in pots. 
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6782. —Struthiopteris germanlca 0ThUeigh).—l\ 
is not a British, bat German species, and if found In this 
country it must first have been planted. The fertile fronds 
may be cut or left; they are quite mature, and will not 
grow any more.—J. J. 

6783. —A barked Pear-tree (IF. Famworth).— 
Nothing better oould be applied to the Pear-tree stem that 
has been gnawed by a horse than to cover the eaten parts 
over with a mixture of yellow clay and cow-manure. This, 
if it does not stick well, may be kept in its place by 
some soft bandage, as in grafting. So treated, the air will 
be exoluded, and the new bark will speedily grow again. 

0784. — Dendrobiuma and Cyprlpediums 
(D.J. 0., HandswotthX.— It is difficult to give any detailed 
information upon such large families as Dendrobtum and 
Gypripedium without knowing what kinds are intended. 
If you wish me to give you details you must certainly act 
in the same manner to me, and I will use my best endea¬ 
vours to help you. One thing I may tell you, and that is 
that Orchids are not very easily foroed into flower.—M. B. 

0786.—Repotting a Fuchsia and Hydrangea 
in a window (U. C.).—It would not be advisable to 
repot these just now, as they are in a window, and we may 
have severe weather yet. Keep the soil around the roots 
only moderately moist at present, as it is not desirable to 
enoourage much growth until a later period of the season. 
The middle or end of March will be quite soon enough to 
repot the plants, as then they will grow away without 
oheok. 


0786.—Potting Pelargonium and Fuchsia 
Cuttings (X. V. Z.).—Cuttings of these that were taken 
and rooted in the autumn, and that are in store pots, 
should be potted off singly at the end of the present 
month. The Pelargoniums should be plaoed in a comfort¬ 
ably warm, and light, dry house, and the Fuchsias 
should be put where they can have a genial moist atmos¬ 
phere to encourage free growth. A heated pit or frame 
would do for the last-named. 

0787.—Insects amongst Lilies, Pinks, and 
Carnations (B. Littlexoood ).—The lictle white insects 

S ou sent are one of Podmidoo or Springtails. This species, 
owever, does not jump. Its name, I believe, is Llpura 
ambolans. The habits of these are not well known. I do 
not think they oause much injury to plants. Try watering 
with lime-water, or quarter of an ounce of oorroaive subli¬ 
mate dissolved in a little warm water and then added to 
10 gallons of cold water.—G. 8. S. 

0788.—Worms in flower-pots (Town Gardening). 
—I cannot say what the worms are without seeing them. 
Try watering with a quarter of an ounce of corrosive subli¬ 
mate dissolved in a little warm water, and then added to 
10 gallons of cold water. I do not think it will injure your 
plants; it does not hart Grass. You might bake the 
potting soil. As soon as your Cinerarias show the slightest 
sign of being attacked, pinch the leaves at that part and 
you will kill the grub.—G. S. 8. 

0789.— Soil for Astllbe (Spirroa)j aponica(Jf. E. II.). 
—The best soil to pot this plant in fs a mixture of turfy 
loam, three ports, decayed stable or oow-manure, one part, 
and a liberal addition of sharp sand or grit. Pot moder¬ 
ately firm. When grown in open borders a good deep and 
moist, loamy soil is best, but It will thrive very well in 
almost any ordinary garden soil if well and deeply dug and 
manured before planting. A good surfaoe mulching of 
deoayed manure ft of great benefit daring a hot season. 

0790.—Temperature for Orchids (S. II., Clyde),— 
Yon have a fair ohanca of suooess, but you may put the 
greenhouse out of the race. Orohids will not thrive in 
such a situation. Let me know what are the temperatures 
of your vineries when you start your early ones, and I will 
let you know what will suit you best. You are on Bacred 
ground, and you must not fail. Near to you I used to 
know some good collections, and also on the opposite side 
of the river; indeed, I think there is one there now whioh 
I have never seen.—M. B. 


® 7n l— Bulbs after flowering ( Tgnoramus ) —Daffo¬ 
dils and other bulbs that have been foroed Into bloom, and 
from whioh the flowers have now been gathered, should be 
placed in a light, well-ventilated pit or lrarae, from which 
frost is carefully exoluded, and receive sufficient water to 
keep the foliage green and fresh until it ft safe to plant 
them out at the end of April. If this is attended to they 
will beoome very useful border flowers, but if they are 
neglected, and not watered, or allowed to beoome frozen 
they had better be thrown away. 


6792.—btrlklng Chrysanthemum cuttini 

(F .).—The best time in which to strike Chrysanthemi 
cuttings in a close cool-house or moist pit is about the e 
of November and early in December, selecting t 
strongest of the shoots that are then generally tret 
produced at the base of the plants. The? may also 
struok now and onwards to the end of March in a lit 
warmth, and of oourse these will bloom later in t 
autumn than those struok in December. A good compi 
for the outtingsis fine loam, sand, and leaf-mould. Neai 
fill the pots with this compost, and put a layer of sih 
sand on the top, and in this insert the outtinga. 

^ t 9S ’^ each and Apricot-trees not bearir 
(F.).—The most probable cause of the trees in questi 
not bearing is that the roots are in bad soil. They shoe 
have been lifted and replanted in good loamy soil 
November last. The best thing to do now will be to ta 
out a trench about 3 or 4 feet from the stem of the tre< 
and about 2 feet deep, out off all roots found therein ai 
11 it in again with good turfy soil. This will induce th« 
to make flbry roots another season, and in November 1 
the trees and replant. The old nail holes in the mort 
should be made good by repointing with good ha 
setting mortar. Suoh holes certainly harbour insects. 

0791.—Bulbous plants and Orchids from tl 
Cape of Good Hope (Cape).—As you have a friei 
residing in the country you had better ask him to send y 
any handsome bulbous plants he seee In flower. It wou 
be no end of a task to name all these in Gardknih 
Amongst Orchids ask hinj to oollect all the different kin 
of Dlsa he oan find. There are a lot of them to be foun 
and I think this will come to be a fashionable family. A 
for information respecting the spots in whioh each kind 
found, and the natural surroundings. If I gave yi 
moms of the bulbous plants they would not be known o 
thew^so that I think my suggestion is the best ot 


0796.—Raising Figrs from cuttings (X. Y. Z.).— 
These oan be easily raised from cuttings. Select at onoe 
portions of the well-ripened wood with a heel attached, and 
t them in a well-drained, loamy compost, and place them 
a house or frame with a gentle warmth, when they will 
soon form roots. Do not give too much water until active 
root and shoot growth commences. 

6798. —Casuarlna erlcoldes (S. />.).—This possesses 
qualities whioh render it one of the best of room plants, 
lo ft easily grown, of bushy habit, and its graceful, lively 
green, thread-like leaves make it a desirable plant for 
vases, or for use in the dwelling-house. Good plants of it 
may be grown in 6-inoh pots; or large specimens, fit for 
conservatory decoration, may be produoed in a compara¬ 
tively short time. 

6797.—Treatment o l a Masdevallla (G. R. T.).— 
It is more than likely that bad drainage is the real oause of 
your trouble, and this has resulted in the soil becoming 
sour. I would certainly advise the plant being taken out 
of its present pot and the soil all carefully removed from 
its roots; carefully wash the roots in water slightly warm. 
Select a clean pot and nearly fill it with drainage material; 
upon this place the roots, and then fill in between them, 
and up to the base of the bulbs, with good peat-fibre and 
sweet, living Sphagnum Moss. It does not require a larger 
pot. As you do not say if your Maadevallia appears 
oramped in its present pot 1 oannot say if it requires re¬ 
potting.—M. B. 

6793.—Odontoglossum Victoriense (G. W. M.).— 
Your flowers are all forms of this plant, and they appear 
to me to be very late. As you say. It is a very pretty 
plant, and it has an additional interest in being the first 
Odontogloesum whioh reached this country in a living 
state, and flowered for the first time a little over fifty years 
ago. It was sent from Guatemala, and it is reported to 
have been found also in Mexioo. I have noticed that this 
kind appears to grow more robust and to flower more 
freely in a slightly warmer temperature than many others 
of the same famtly, so, therefore, you will find it to your 
advantage to keep it at the warmest end of the oool house. 
It enjoys light and air.— M. B. 

6799. —Camellias loslngr their flower-buds 
(L. A. .S’.;.—The most general oause of Camellias losing 
their buds, especially when grown in pots, ft that they re¬ 
ceive either too much or too little water. Plants in robust 
health, as this one ft said to be, if well rooted are not 
likely, so long as the drainage is perfect, to take injury 
from a liberal supply of water; but let the pots beoome ! 
water-logged, or short of water for a few days, and the 
falling buds will soon reveal the consequences of negleot. 
With experienced cultivators this ft not likely to 
happen ; but, on the other hand, it ft just the thing that 
does happen with three-fourths of those who are less care¬ 
ful in the matter of watering, and thus hare to complain 
of falling flower-buds. 

6800. — Unsatisfactory Grapes (F.).-As the 
Vines in question formerly produoed satisfactory crops of 
fruit, and the last season or two they have shrivelled or 
“shanked," in gardening phraseology, it clearly points 
out that the roots are in a bad state, either from exhaustion 
of the soli in the border, or from having got down into a 
wet, oold subsoil. Also if the Vines are planted in an 
inside border that may be very dry at the bsttom, this 
would certainly cause shanking. The best way will be to 
at onoe fork out all the old exhausted Boil of the bolder, 
carefully saving all the Vine roots. Put the drainage right 
if wanted, and fill in again with good turfy soil and old 
mortar rnbbish a r c broken bones, finishing off with a thiok 
mulohing of half-decayed stable manure. 

6801. —Dendrobium Wardianum (A Beginner).— 
How often I repeat to my readers that Dendrobiuma are 
not suitable plants for those having a cool house only at 
their command, and although you have managed to get a 
flower or two open by contriving it does not prove the 
house you have is adapted for them. I do not suppose you 
have sent me the worst flower, and, if it is the best, all I 
oan say ft, bad is the best. 1 think, under proper treat¬ 
ment, the variety is good enough, but I have never seen a 
worse example of this truly beautiful species. Turn your 
energies into the right groove, and you will succeed ; but 

S au may depend upon it you will never aoelimatise this 
urmese Orchid to Odontogloesum temperature, and if 
you will take my advioe, you will exchange it away for 
something more suitable.—M. B. 

6802 .—Cutting: back Zonal Pelargoniums and 
Heliotropes (EUen ).—Plants of these that have be¬ 
oome long and straggling can be cut back at the end of 
this month. Allow the soil in the pots to beoome rather 
dry for a short time previous to cutting baok. After this 
is done they should be plaoed in a comfortable, warm, and 
light position, and not be over-watered. As soon as they 
haye made a little fresh growth they should be repotted, 
shaking off a good portion of the old soil from the roots, 
and putting them into rather smaller pots in good loamy 
soil for the Pelargoniums, and lighter material for the 
Heliotropes. The first-named require abundanoe of venti¬ 
lation when established and a dry atmosphere, and the 
latter a oloser and molster one; in foot, the treatment 
that should be given to Fuohsias suits them admirably. 

6803.— Gardening for profit (A Lady).—k\\ ques¬ 
tions on managing a small garden, so as to be able to make 
it pay its expenses by selling the surplus produce, are 
difficult to answer satisfactorily, but in a general sense it 
may be said that the results in a pecuniary sense are 
almost always disappointing, and in this oase we should say 
decidedly the results would not be favourable, as to begin 
with is appears the plaoe has been sadly neglected and is 
overrun with Grass. The garden has no walls, and is also 
shaded by trees, and slopes sharply to the north, and in a 
remote locality, as far as markets are oonoemed, on the 
north ooast of Wales (Oolwyn Bay). Ordinary vegetables 
oould be grown on the ground, of oourse, but much, if any, 
profit must not be expected from these, especially after 
the home consumption is allowed for. As to the cold 
greenhouse with two pot Vines in it, no profit ooukl result 
from them alone; it might be used successfully to grow 
Tomatoes in in the summer, but this oannot be done with¬ 
out labour, and as you only propose to employ a man occa¬ 
sionally, we fear the result will be the reverse of profitable 
The best Bose to plant against the waU of the house would 
be Glotrede Dijon. 


6804.— Raising Gloxinias from seed (Reader).— 
Sow the seed about the middle of the present month In aa 
ordinary seed-pan well drained, and filled with a compost 
of equal parte of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, all sifted ; 
add to it one-sixth its bulk of sharp silver sand. Fill the 
pan with soil to within half an inch of the rim, press it 
down rather firmly, then water with a fine-rosed pot so as 
to settle the surfaoe, and on this sow the seeds, not too 
closely, or the plants beoome crowded and drawn up 
before they are large enough to pot off. Cover the seeds 
lightly and plaoe them In a temperature of 60 degs. As 
soon as the yonng plants appear stand them close to the 
light, screen them from the mid-day sun, Bupply them 
with water, and give a little air during the day. When the 
leaves are an lnoh long pot off the young plants singly 
into 3-lnoh pots, using a similar soil to that in whioh they 
were sown. Replaoe in the warm house near the glass, 
and grow on freely. 

6806 —Insects attacking Vine roots (L. L.).— 
The insects attacking your vine roots are grubs of the 
Black Vine Weevil (Otlorhynohus suioatus), which are 
most injurious pests to suoulent - rooted plants; par¬ 
ticularly Primulas, Cyclamens, Sedunw, &c. Unless pre¬ 
sent in larger numbers they would not, I should think, do 
muoh harm to a Vine. I doubt if any insecticide whioh 
would not hurt the Vine would have any effect on 
The best thing to do is to work out the present weevils 
and destroy them. They emerge from their chrysalis 
condition in the spring, and are very injurious to th 
foliage and young shoots of Vines and many other 
They hide themaelves away so carefully during the day, 
that it ft almost impossible then to find them ; but they 
feed at night, and may be oaught by laying a white sheet 
under the plants, and then, when dark, suddenly throwing 
a bright light on the latter; this alarms the weevils, and 
they fall to the ground. Should they not, shake the 
plants and examine them well. The beetle ft about three- 
eighths of an inch long, blaok, stout, and with a longfeh 
proboscis,—G. S. S. 

6800.—Treatment of Orohids (Albida\- Yee; I 
think you have a fair ohanoe of suooess with all the plants, 
saving Dendrobiums, and these certainly will require more 
heat than you have for them. I do not know what yoor 
Cymbidium Japan is. The Odontoglossums, Onoidiu ms , 
and Epidendrum should now be kept moderately moist; 
the former should be flowering now, if they intend doing 
so this season, as also should be the Gypripedium ; this 
plant never requires to be kept dry, and it likes more sun 
than the others, as also do the Laalias; these should be 
suspended near the roof glass, well exposed to the sun. 
These may now be passing out of flower, but perhaps you 
have not been troubled with fogs, and your flowers longer 
retain their vitality than thoee in the neighbourhood of 
London. I append the names of another dozen whioh I 
think would do with you, always keeping in view the low 
priced and showy kinds: Odontogloesum grande, O. 
Sutleayi splendens, O. Alexandra, Oncidium Barken, O. 
cucullatum, O. Phatonopsis, Masdevallla Harryanum, 
Lvoarie Skinneri, Anguloa Clowesi, Ada aurantiaoa, 
Pilumna nobilis, Gypripedium venustum.—M. B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readert will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered ,, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that see 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Experiment. — Autumn planting ft best, but it may he 

done safely in March.- Ringioold .—The spots on the 

Begonia leaves are probably oaused by bad drainage in the 

pot.- T. S .—The Palm ft an evergreen one, and should 

not die down; the management must be at fault.- 

F.J.B. B .—Water containing the chemicals named would 

be certainly injurious to plants.- Young Kent .—Get a 

neighbouring gardener who understands grafting Apple- 

trees to show you how it is done- B. C.— No doubt the 

damage to the Maiden-hair Fern fronds ft owing to the 
fumes from the heating flue being out of order.— —Rox¬ 
burgh.—Consult our advertising oolumns. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming- plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers, and, if possible, fruits, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, suck 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums , 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

»** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardkntho 
tratrd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants. — Cymro .—Send again when in 

flower.- Ringwold .—Cannot name from leaves only.- 

J-— 1, Pteris serrulate cristate; 2, Pteris argyrea; 8, 

Onyohium japonicum.- Hackney .—The botanical 

of the Winter Cherry or Cherry in the Lantern ft Phymlis 
Alkekengi.- H. Jf.-A small form of Oattleya Eldorado. 


BIRDS. 

8807. — Feeding skylarks and thrushes.—I 
shall be muoh obliged to anyone of the numerous readers 
of Gardkking for information as to the proper mode of 
feeding and caring for Bkylarks and thrushes ? So many 
different foods are recommended that I am perplexed as 
to whioh to give.— Skylark. 

6808.—Outdoor aviary.— Will any reader of Gardkv- 
mo kiodly advise me as to best occupants for an outdoor 
aviary, consisting of a wooden house or rooeting place, 
6 feet square, with large window ? The room for flight is 
about 18 feet by 10 feet, which will be planted with ah rube 
Oould a pair of Japanese golden pheasants be kept with 
budgerigars, cockatoos, &o. f I should say my idea Is to 
have only foreign brighfrplumaged birds. How many birds 
will my plaoe aooommodate ?—Frjutcb Wai/ton. 
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HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 


The beautiful out of herbaceous plants in a 
border which appeared in Gardening for 
January 12th, page 605, is good evidence of the 
superior beauty of hardy flowers, naturally 
arranged, as oom pared with bedding plants 
formally planted and pinched and clipped into 
uniformity, so that 10,000 plants appear as one. 
The illustration shows a pretty border, and it is 
pleasing to note that this system of planting 
now finds the greatest favonr. The remarks 
npon the borders are opportune, because it is at 
this time of the year many who are ill-informed 
give bad advice concerning the treatment of the 
border and its occupants. The orthodox way 


was, and still is in some places, to annually 
dig the borders, ruthlessly chop into prescribed 
bounds any plants which are growing strongly, 
and, generally speaking, to do much damage, 
the extent of which is only realised when tne 
season has passed away and an estimate of the 
losses has been made. No border should be 
dug except when it requires enriching, and that 
is not annually. No plant should be restricted 
to a single tnfc, as from that tuft no idea can be 
drawn of the plant’s full beauty. The style of 

Mixed border, which happily is dying, was 
one in which everything haray, weedy, or 
otherwise entered into an indiscriminate mix¬ 
ture. The result was always poor. It could not 
be otherwise. It is impossible to show, even in 
a large border, the wealth of hardy flowers 
found all over the temperate portions of our 
globe, not even if every plant is restricted to a 
puny “ botanical borderpiece. Such a mix¬ 
ture cannot but result in the “survival of the 
fittest,” and in this case the fittest are not the 
choicest, but the very opposite. The weedy and 
the rampant eat up the space, elbowing out 
their weaker companions. The prettiest border 
is one in which fewer things are grown, and 
these naturally grouped. The groups may vary 
in size according to desire or the extent of the 
border. Uniformity as regards height is a false 
consideration, for we do not expect to see the 
plants in the border arranged so formal that the 
slope from back to front u as graceful as the 
sloping roof of a house. Hardy plants are the 
better for being 

Divided and removed, and instead of 
chopping in an encroaching tuft it would be 
better to take it up, divide it into as many 
pieces as possible, planting a group in some 
prepared spot, and beyond weeding it could be 
left for two, or even three, seasons. We may 
frequently see a good plant dotted in several 
places along a border, as, for example, the white 
Japan Anemone. Let anyone who will collect 
ana group them, and the combined effect will 
be so superior that he will no longer be dubious 
about it. Moreover, when plants are grouped 
it simplifies attention to their wants in case any 
of them need some small but special detail in 
culture. We have beoome so used to plant in 
lines or by dots that grouping seems to many 
a strange doctrine. It is, however, working on 
simple natural lines, for in Nature everything 
falls into groups. A forest of Pines is but a 
group proportionate to the size of the country in | 
which it is found, and 
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hardy flowers. With native wild flowers it is 
the broad masses of Primroses and Bluebells 
that produce an effeot which would be greatly 
diminished if the plants were arranged after 
many of our poor patterns. Study Nature is 
the best advice that could possibly be given to 
any who would know how to arrange the plants 
in their borders so as to produce the simplest 
and prettiest effeot A. H. 


ANTHRACITE COAL V. COKE. 

I am surprised that so many growers of plants 
under glass, both amateur and professional, con¬ 
tinue to use what I now regard as so dear and 
extravagant a fuel as coke, when more heat can 
be obtained for less money by using anthracite 
coal, which is now procurable in most parts of 
the country at a very moderate price, and in the 
south-western portion at an almost absurdly 
low one. I have given the anthracite several 
fair trials now, ana can safely say that it not 
only lasts longer and gives more heat, but 
causes much less trouble and, moat important of 
all, is more economical in the end than any kind 
of coke. It is really astonishing that so great 
a demand for what u really only the refuse of 
the gas-works should exist and increase, as it 
undoubtedly does. I say refuse, for ordinary 
gas-coke is nothing more, all the gas and by far 
the greater portion of the heat-giving elements 
having been already extracted from it; yet so j 
great is the rush for it that it is now no 
uncommon thing, in and near London at any 
rate, to see twenty or more vans and carts 
waiting in the yard for their tarn to be served, 
which often means a delay of two or three hours. 
Then, as a rule, there is little or nothing in 
atook, bnt the coke is drawn red-hot from the 
retorts, deluged with water to cool it, and in 
that saturated condition weighed out to the 
customers. And for such stuff as much as 
fifteen and even sixteen shillings per dozen sacks 
(12 cwt.) has recently been paid in London. My 
own opinion is that, as a heat-producing agent 
for any purpose, no gas-coke is worth more than 
6d. per saclk of I cwt. at the ontside. It is 
smokeless, and that is all that can be said in its 
favour. 

But anthracite ooal Is smokeless too, and not 
half the trouble of ooke. We fill the furnaces 
up with moderate-sized lumps at night, leave a 
little draught on (for it will not burn if banked 
up or choked), and in the morning find the pipes 
hot all round, and a clear bright fire that only 
requires a touch with the poker just to clear the 
bars and three or four lumps thrown on to last 
all day without further attention. This coal, 
in fact, must not be poked much, or it wastes. 
A well-known Orchia-grower near here told me 
a short time ago that he saved £25 the first 
winter by the use of anthracite instead of ooke, 
and my experience fully confirms his statement. 
_B. C. R. 

6717.—Management of a “Tortoise" 
stove* —Where there is only so small a body 
of fire this is always liable to go out when the 
draught is stopped, and to burn oat very quickly 
if allowed to be on. This is always a great 
difficulty with very small apparatus, and you 
would probably have done better to have bad a 
stove a size or two larger. I should recommend 
you to try anthracite ooal, broken into lamps 


the size of an egg; this is not nearly so liable to 
go out as ooke. When the stove is placed inside 
the house a certain amonnt of dust is unavoid¬ 
able, and for this reason a place should invari¬ 
ably be provided for it outside.—B. C. R. 

- I used a “Tortoise” stove for some 

years, and found that ooke was practically use¬ 
less for a small-sized one; the fire was always 
going out, especially on cold nights. I then 
took to using sifted cinders from the house fires, 
and found they answered admirably. The door 
of the stove should be shut up entirely when the 
fire is fairly lighted. I have a larger stove now 
—slow combustion, like the “Tortoise”—with 
boiler round it, and I use cinders at night and 
kitchen coal in the day, as my supply of cinders 
is not large enough.—H. S. 


ROSES. 

6770.—Pruning 1 Roees for forcing.— 
Roses for forcing ought to be pruned in December. 
The majority of people woala cut the plants hard 
back at once ; but were they mine I should not 
prune the Tea varieties at all this season. I 
should then have them in flower three weeks 
before the others. The following are the Teas : 
Adam, Marie Van Hontte, Aline Sisley, Marie 
Sisley, and Niphetos. The others may be cut 
back pretty hard, according to the length and 
strength of the growth ana what sort of stems 
they nave. If they are old plants, cut all the 
shoots back to within three buds of the old 
wood. If they are young ones, leave the weak 
shoots 6 inohes long and the strongest 9 inches. 
—J. C. C. 

-If the plants are young It will be neoesaary to out 

the shoots back to within 8 inohes or 4 inches of the hue. 
Older plants should have the young wood out baok to 
within 8 Inohee or 4 inohes of the old wood. As a rule, 
the Hybrid Perpetuala should not be out in quite so Closely 
as the Teas.—J. D. E. 

6748.—Plunging Tea Roees in pots In bottom- 
heat.— If the bottom-heat is composed chiefly of leaves 
the Roees will enjoy it, and the growth and blossoms will 
oome away strongly; but strong bottom-heat will be 
injurious.—E. H. 

s -It wonld probably benefit the plants a 

little if you can get the tops np near the light. 
If this cannot be done they wonld be better 
without it, as if they are far from the glass 
the young growth would get drawn and weak. 
Newly-potted plants wonld be more likely to 
be benefited by it than established ones. All 
points considered, you will do as well without 
the bottom-heat as with it.—J. C. C. 

-If the heat is not more than 85 degs. to 

90 degs. it promotes a more rapid root-action, 
with a corresponding free top-growth. The 
temperature of the house should bear some rela¬ 
tion to the bottom-heat. I would not advise 
plunging the pots in such heat in a cool green- 
nouse. A bottom-heat of manure and leaves 
also produces a moist state of the atmosphere 
congenial to the health of Roees.—J. D. E. 

6709. —Blood manure for Roses.—I 
have used blood manure for Roses with perfect 
success for the last four years and find nothing 
better; for it brings the colour of both bloom and 
foliage up to perfection. To every 16 lb. of blood 
(as soon as it begins to smell) pour in 4 oz. 
muriatic acid, and 4 oz. protoeulphate of iron, 
previously mixed. This will turn the blood into 
a dark, dry powder, and it will then keep any 
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length of time. Give each Rose-tree in the open 
garden £ lb. of it, mixed with the soil over the 
roots, when they have started into growth. The 
resultB are marvellous.— La France. 

6771.—Forcing a Devoniensis Rose.— 
You may Bafely take your plant into the house 
at the end of February if you do not subject it 
to too much heat. A night temperature of 
55 degs. and 5 degs. higher by day by fire-heat 
should be the maximum heat. Keep the growth 
well syringed night and morning, and see that 
the roots do not suffer for the want of water. 
—J. C. C. 

6766,—Plants for a pit.—1 do nob advise you to have 
Roees on the roof, ae the Carnations require ail the heat 
they oan get to grow them successfully. You may grow 
Roses against the back wall.—J. C. C. 

6768.—Treatment of a Marechal Nlel Rose.— 
You can do nothing to your Rose now. Keep the house as 
cool as you oan, and give it all the air possible.— Head 
Gardbnxr. 

-It was according to the natural order 

of things that the plant should lose its leaves 
made so late as October. The growths that 
will be produced now should not lose their 
leaves. The plants will succeed best in the 
lightest part of the house, but should not be 
exposed to draughts of cold air, although plenty 
of fresh air is essential to its well being.— 
J. D. E. 

,. 6 T 44 -— Tea Roses for a small town garden.— 
Ir the district is not a very smoky one the following kinds 
will suit you: Madame Berard, Madame unbard, Homhre, 
Madame Faloot, Safrano, Lady Mary r itz william, W. F. 
Bennett, and Souvenir d’un Ami.—J. 0. C. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from February 
9th to February 16 th. 

Put in outtings of various kinds of bedding plants. When 
a sufficient stock of suoh things as Verbenas, Ageratums, 
Lobelias, Ac., has been secured the old plants will be 
thrown away, ae the young spring-struck stuff is more 
satisfactory. The beds of Phlox Drummondi were last 
year so satisfactory that 1 am this year extending their 
culture. They are cheaply raised, and when potted off 
siBglyi or pricked out into boxes, and allowed plenty of 
room to get strong, they last all the season. Rearranged 
fernery under glass, repotting and dividing all those of 
whioh more stock is desired. 1 am using a little turfy loam 
for the strong growers. 1 find some of the strong Adian- 
turns, such as Williamsi and Farleyense, do beet in turfy 
loam, made rather porous with crushed charcoal. Cut 
down several old plants of Drao»na terminally to obtain 
their Btems for propagating. When out up into short 
pieces, containing a dormant eve or two each, planted in 
sandy oompost, and plunged in strong bottom-heat, the 
eyes soon start. The plants are then potted in single pots, 
and grown on for a time in a moist heat, but they must have 
plenty of light to bring up the oolour. Tied out specimen 
Pelargoniums just to open out the branohes, thinning the 
plants on the stages, and turning them round occasionally, 
so that all sides are in turn exposed to the light. Pinohed 
back a vigorous shoot when necessary to secure symmetry. 
To obtain a floriferous habit the soil must be pressed 
firmly in the pots. Pat in a number of outtings of Zonal 
Pelargoniums, single and double varieties, to raise plants 
for winter blooming. They will be grown on until finally 
they are potted into 5-inoh pots, and then set out In the 
open air to ripen and mature their growth. No flowers 
will be permitted till housed in September. Larger plants 
can be obtained by Beleoting some of the best of the 
autumn-struck stock, but these spring-rooted cuttings make 
very neat little plants for the front shelf, and the trusses 
of blossoms are very fine. Introduced more Lily of the 
Valley and Tuberoses into bottom-heat. Root grafted 
Roses of various kinds; potted the grafted pieoes, and 
plunged them in bottom-heat in the propagating-pit, where 
they will be kept olose and shaded; very few will fail. 
Divided and replanted Rhubarb roots. This is necessary 
every four or five years, if very fine stems are required. 
The land was deeply worked and well manured, and a 
mulch of manure was placed over the crowns. Sowed 
more Peas and Beans, Radishes, Horn Carrots, and 
Lettuoes. Earthed-up Potatoes in frames, having first 
wanned the soil by placing it in the potting-ehed near the 
boiler. Followed up the disbudding of the Peaoh-trees in 
«arly house. Vines in early house just opening their blos¬ 
soms ; night temperature, 66 degs. to 68 degs., failing two or 
three degrees towards the morning. If the mornings are 
likely to be bright and sunny fires are kept down to enable 
the sun to do a good deal of the forcing, closing in the 
afternoon for the thermometer to run up to 90 degs. on 
bright days. Covered up several rows of Seakale with 
burnt earth to oome on naturally. Oave a sprinkling of 
salt to Asparagus beds. Moved a number of pots of Forget- 
me-nots to the greenhouse from a oold pit to hasten the 
flowering. Pinohed the points out of beading Oaloeolarias 
in oold frames to induce a bushy habit. Manured and dug 
land from whioh Brussels Sprouts and other Greens have 
been used. Forked over land intended for Potatoes. I believe 
In a thorough aeration of it for Potatoes, especially if the land 
is heavy. All seed Potatoes are now in single layers, either 
in shallow boxes, or on a floor in a light room. The School¬ 
master is still one of our leading varieties for mid-seaBon 
use. Button’s Early Regent possesses good qualities. 
Looked over alpines in pots plunged in a oold pit, stirring 
up the surface of the soil, and giving water when neoeesary. 


Stove. 

Bougainvillea glabra.— This line spedes is the beet 


of the genus for amateurs to 
more manageable * 


Digitized by 


nateurs to grow on aooount oi 


of its being 
‘ the other 


kinds, whioh require a large amount of ipaoe, and In 
the absence of this they rarely flower to an extent worth 
speaking of; and, in addition, B. glabra oan be induoed 
to bloom two or three times during the season, whereas 
the other species only flower from the preoeding season’s 
wood, or from very snort growths proceeding from it. The 
kind under notioe will flower from shoots that are made in 
succession during the current season. To bloom B. glabra 
two or three times it requires a brisk stove heat, and must 
be started early, otherwise there is not muoh time for the 
formation of the growths in suooession neoessary for the 
production of flowers. Like most other olimbing plants 
this Bougainvillea is seen at its best when planted out and 
trained to the back wall of a lean-to house, or still better, 
suspended from the rafters, though it does not give when 
so grown the same number of distinct crops of bloom that 
it does when confined to a pot, for under the latter system 
the plants oan be moved about so as to give them the short 
oheok requisite to get them to make the succession*! 
growths. Where there is the convenience of a warm stove 
plants that have been kept quite dry at the roots during 
the last months of the year, in the way advised in the 
autumn, should at once be started. Previous to this all 
the weak shoots should be out out, leaving nothing but the 
strongest branohes; these ought to be trained on the 
ordinary wire trellises, or round several stout stioks 
inserted in the halls just Inside the rims of the pots. The 
soil should chen be well soaked by plunging the pots in a 
pail or tub filled with tepid water large enough to 
immerse the whole; here they should remain for two or 
three hours, so as to get the entire mass of soil moistened 
throughout. A night temperature of 60 den. or 66 degs. 
will not he too muoh to start them in ; syringe overhead 
daily, and as soon as the young growths have got an ineh or 
two long turn the plants out of the pots and remove as 
much of the old soil as oan be got away without unduly 
disturbing the roots. Give larger pots if necessary; the 
more root-room that is given the more growth the plants 
will make, and, in proportion, the more bloom they will 
produoe. 

Bougainvillea glabra as a roof-climber.— 
Where the plant ie grown as a climber, with enough room 
for the branohes to extend, and a corresponding amount of 
root space, all the small Bhoots should be removed, re¬ 
taining only the strongest ones of last summer’s formation. 
These ought to be evenly distributed over the spaoe that 
is to be filled. The bed or border in whioh the plant Is 
turned out should then be watered sufficiently to moisten 
the whole of the soil down to the drainage. To make sure 
of this it should he examined, as if wet in some parts and 
dry in others the growth will be weak. After this as muoh 
of the surface soil should be removed from the bed as the 
roots will permit of, replaoing it with new, consisting of 
good turfy loam and rotten-manure, in the proportion of 
two parts of the former to one of the latter, and some sand 
This Bougainvillea will bear noher soil than most things ; 
under pot culture I have given it loam and manure in 
equal parts, in whioh it grew and flowered in the best 
possible way. 

Clerodendron Balfour!.— This Is one of the best 
of all stove subjeots for early blooming, as when the plants 
have had their wood well-matured in autumn they will 
flower freely in either a large or a small state. This Clero¬ 
dendron, unlika Bougainvillea glabra, must not be pruned 
at all before blooming, only removing the soft points of 
the shoots, as the flowers are produced on young growths 
that prooeed from last season's wood, hut whioh do not 
extend more than from 6 to 12 inches before they bloom, 
and every bit of last season’s wood that pushes an eye may 
he relied on to flower, consequently the shoots should be 
retained their whole matured length. They ought to be 
wound oloee together round the trellises or the stioks 
that are used to support them, as If too thin the plants 
have a straggling appearance when In bloom. Where the 
soil has been kept quite dry for a considerable time, 
it will be neoessary to soak the halls in the way advised 
for the Bougainvillea; but there must be no disturbance of 
the roots, or it will interfere with the blooming. In the 
case of small or medium-sized examples that are to be 
grown larger, they may have larger pots; but the roots 
must not be disturbed further than by removing the old 
drainage from the bottom of the balls. A temperature of 
60 degs. or 65 degs. In the night, with a rise proportionate 
to the state of the weather in the day, will be enough. 
8tand the plants In a light position in the house, elevating 
them well up to the glass. 

Gloxinias.— These plants are now mostly raised from 
seed In plaoe of being obtained in the form of named 
varieties, as where the growers either save their own seed 
from selected plants or procure it from a reliable strain 
seedlings may be depended on that will lie good enough 
for all ordinary purposes. To have young plants large 
enough to flower during the latter part of summer aud In 
the autumn, it is necessary to sow the seed immediately. 
The soil whioh I have found best for sowing in is equal parts 
of turfy peat, loam, and leaf-mould; these must all be 
passed through a fine sieve. A large-sized seed-pan will 
suffice for raising as many plants as will in most cases he 
neoessary. The tendency in plant growing in greenhouses 
and hothouses is to have too many of whatever kinds of 
plants are grown, through whioh there is generally not 
enough room to aooommodate a sufficient number of sorts 
that are dissimilar in their general oharaoter to make the 
whole as interesting as desirable. Drain the pots with a 
few crocks in the bottom, placing a layer of the fibrous 
matter that does not pass through the sieve over them; 
fill up with the oompost, and press the surface smooth 
and moderately solid. Then scatter the seeds about an 
inoh apart over the surfaoe, and oover very thinly with a 
little of the finest of the material, whioh also press down 
and leave smooth. Stand the pan in a temperature of 
about 60 degs.; put a sheet of glass over the top to keep 
in the moisture. In this way ths soil will not be likely to 
dry up so as to require water before the seeds germinate, 
by whioh means the danger of w ashin g them down too deep 
for them to vegetate will be avoided. As soon as the 
seedlings are above ground remove the glass and stand 
where they will have plenty of light, as if they beoome 
drawn it will be difficult to get them to do well after¬ 
wards. 

Azalea mollis. —By starting the plants early, and 
pushing them on in heat, this section of Azaleas may be 
had in bloom soon after the new year oomes in; hut whan 
the flowers an hurried on daring the dark winter days, 
their duration is so short that they are of comparatively 


little use, consequently it is better to defer starting the 
plants until the present time, when there is more light to 
give solidity to the bloom. There are few flowers that 
have been so much prized as these Azaleas In recent 
years ; their orange, yellow, and pale terra-ootta tints just 
meet the fashion that now prevails in flofrera. 

Andromedas.— As has been remarked before, A. 
floribunda and the yet little known A. Japonic* are two 
of the best shrubs for forcing. Their flowers come purer 
in oolour when they are produced under glass than when 
they open out-of-doors. A. japonic* may be said to be 
even better adapted for pot culture than for growing in 
the open air, as the flowers are produced so early in the 
season that they are often disfigured by frost. Through 
its natural disposition to oome in early, this species re- 

a ulres little excitement to induce it to bloom. Those who 
o not happen to have a warm house or pit in which to 
foroe the hardy plants in question, oan yet grow them 
suooessfully in pots, as they will come on in a greenhouse 
quite as well as when the flowers are brought on in heat, 
only they will necessarily be later in opening. 

Thomas Bams. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Plant Anemones and Ranunculuses as soon as ths beta 
are in a suitable oondition to reoeive them, but to plant in 
badly prepared soil, either in bed or border, will certainly 
lead to failure. Prepare situations for Hollyhocks by 
digging out the soil and working some rich manure into 
the site. Hollyhooks are easy enough to grow if well 
treated, hut their large leaves use up a good deal of 
moisture, and then large flowers need a great quantity of 
support, and making a good start is half the battle. Take 
up and divide herbaceous Phloxes, replanting in a well- 
manured site. Theee are among the most useful and 
showy plants iu the garden, the late-flowering varieties 
being speoially valuable. Outtings of Chrysanthemums 
for oonservatory deooration, and for planting in the 
borders, should be rooted in quantity now, as, in many 
oases, suckers with a bit of root attached can be had, and, 
if potted singly and plaoed in a frame where there is a 
very small amount of artificial heat, they will soon get 
established. The temperature should not exceed 45 degs. 
at night. Like all hardy plants, Chrysanthemums will 
strike freely In heat, hut its tendency is to weaken ths 
growth. Prepare beds for Pansies and Violas by working 
In plenty of manure and some heavy losm if the land is 
light. This is a good season for top-dressing beds of Roses 
where the land is light with an inch of clay, and when the 
March wiqd has pulverised it fork it lightly in. Seeds of 
Pansies or Violas sown now in the warm frame and liberally 
treated afterwards will flower in summer. Finish off aU 
alterations involving the removal of turf. 

Fruit Garden. 

If Pinos are dependent upon fermenting materials, 
suoh as tan or leaves, for their root warmth it is 
time to renew them at this season. Leaves require no 
preparation; they may be taken from the heap, placed in 
the pit, and the pots plunged at onoe. Bat tan, il at aJi 
fresh, Is apt to get Aery, and it will be neoessary either to 
lay io in an open shed &Dd turn it frequently to drive off 
some of the rank heat, or elBe, which is the better plan, 
mix leavee and tan together in about equal proportions; 
the steadiness of the one oorreots the impetuosity of the 
other. Now that the days are lengthening more moisture 
will be required, both at the root and also in the atmos¬ 
phere. Plants large enough to show fruit, and which are 
sluggish in starting, may he kept dry for a time to hasten 
the uprising of the fruits. Plant out early Melons in pits 
and frames as soon as the temperature is right. They will 
enjoy a bottom-heat of 85 degs. to 90 degs. at starting. 
Good, substantial beds will be required it the hotbed 
system is relied on, and there must be unlimited moans for 
renewing linings. Rather heavy loam, enriched with 
bone-meal, or a very little old mellow manure, is best 
for Melons just to start them. If the soil is too light and 
rioh they make too much growth, and the female blossoms 
will not set. The soil should be firmly packed together. 
It Is time all fruit-tree planting was brought to a dose now 
for this season. Pruning and training also, with the 
exception of heading back recently planted trees, should 
he completed. The ooverings on Fig-trees on walls should 
be lightened, but not taken away altogether yet, or, if 
they are, the weather must be watohed closely, and the 
trees protected again when frost appears imminent. Cut¬ 
tings of Figs will root now under glass. Cuttings of Mul¬ 
berries also will form roots if planted in a oool, shady 
border and mulched and kept moist. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The busy season in this department Is drawing near. 
Everything should be done to secure a freely-working 
surface. Land that was trenched or ridged up early in the 
winter may now he forked over with advantage. Land 
intended for Potatoes oannot be too much stirred about 
now, always assuming that the work is done when 
the surfaoe is dry. It destroys the tone of the soil to 
trample about it when wet. It is always advisable to pro¬ 
vide a few handy light planks for placing on the ground to 
walk and wheel upon, if it is neoessary to get on it when 
wet. To provide for a wet season lay up the wood- 
ashes and other light oompost to oover seeds with by-and- 
bye. Nowadays, all seedsmen with a reputation to lose 
test their seeds before sending them out; therefore, if 
seeds tail to grow it may generally be held that there Is 
something wrong in the preparation of the land or in the 
oovering, or else some insect has destroyed the young 
plants in their infanoy. Plant a few early Potatoes. Sow 
Lettuoes on the south border. Plant Peas for suooession. 
William I., Dickson’s Favourite, and Huntingdonian are 
suitable for planting now; the last named irill form a 
suooession to the early kinds. Plant out Cabbages and 
Lettuoes from seed beds. Stir surfaoe among growing 
crops everywhere. Early Rhubarb will now oome on, fi 
only protected, without artlfloial heat. Oover rows of 
Seakale with burnt earth or ashes to blanch naturally. 
Plaoe any spare frames over one of the Asparagus beds to 
start the early shoots into growth. A fortnight may be 
gained in this way. Timber and glass are oheap enough 
now. Fill a pit with fermenting materials, and as soon as 
the heat is steady put in 8 inches of soil, and plant it with 
French Beans to succeed those in ths foroing-hooses. 

E. Hqbaay. 
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Work In the Town Garden. 

Bouvardiaa that have been flowering for some time past 
and are now over, should be trimmed up and out in a 
little, removing all weak growths, removed to a cool and 
somewhat airy atmosphere, and be kept almost dry at the 
roots for about a month. This will give them thorough 
rest, which is one of the great secrets of their successful 
cultivation, and cause them to start away with renewed 
vigour by-and bye. At the expiration of the time named 
they should have a little extra warmth and be syringed 
frequently overhead. As soon os the young growths are 
a oouple of inches long repot, though the first batch may, 
if desired, be taken off and made into outtings, and the 
plants allowed to stand until a second crop has been 
formed. The Bouvardia is a so eminently useful winter¬ 
flowering subjeot—one of the very few hard-wooded plants 
that sucoeeda in a smoky atmospnere—as to be deserving 
of special attention, and no town greenhouse of any pre¬ 
tensions should be without at least a dozen or bo of 
examples. Bear in mind that the single flowering 
varieties only are of any value for winter blooming. 
Azaleas are universally admired, and with a little care 
succeed fairlv well in town gardens; most of the stook will 
now be moving, and eh uld, if possible, reoeive a little 
extra warmth, and more liberal treatment in the way of 
watering, &c., than hitherto. Keep the heads near the 
glass, syringe themfraely in fine weather, and give a little 
weak soot or manure-water once a week, both to bring 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CULTURE OF GLOXINIAS. 

I had just commenced a short article under the 
above heading when I noticed no less than four 
separate enquiries concerning these lovely 

S lants in the number of Gardening for 
anuary 26th, showing conclusively in what 
esteem these plants are held. The present 
paper is, however, intended chiefly as a full 
reply to Nos. 6699 and 6715. As regards the 
former, “ C. H.” could hardly expect the 
flowers of these heat-loving plants to expand in 
the depth of winter in a lower temperature than 
that of a warm stove —i e , one ranging from 
65 degs. to 75 degs. I should recommend with¬ 
holding water altogether now for a month or six 
weeks, laying the pots on their sides under the 
stage; then pull away the dead stems and 
foliage, shake the bulbs out of the soil, repot 
them into small pots of light, porous, sandy soil, 


Some flee reoent forms of Gloxinias. Engraved from a photograph. 


the flowers to perfection and encourage the subsequent 
growth. Some varieties push out several strong growths 
from Immediately below the flower-buds some time before 
these expand, and unless growth is desired rather than 
bloom, these must be pinched, or they will rob the buds 
and prevent their opening. After flowering enoourage 
an early and vigorous growth by every possible means, 
and if this Is thoroughly matured in the autumn by ex¬ 
posure to sun and air, the plants will seldom fail to 
bloom more or less freely the following spring. To 
Camellias much the same remarks apply, except that 
these must be kept comparatively cool until the flowers 
are over, when they may be pushed on as fast as you like. 
Cinerarias advancing Into bloom should, unless perfectly 
dean, reoeive a thorough fumigation before the flowers 
expand, as If aphides appear afterwards the smoke will 
entirely ruin them. Herbaceous CSaloeolarias should be 
got into the pots in which they are to bloom as soon as 
possible, though if backward and small they may be 
shifted on until the early part of next month. Sow seeds 
of the beautiful Grevillea robusta and Acacia lophantha 
in sandy loam and peat, placing the pans in a gentle 
warmth. The seeds, of the former especially, must be 
perfectly fresh. B. C. R. 


6754. — Fixing llmewash. — You should mix the 
limewash with skim milk instend-pf using water. j-Hbad 
Gardhnir. . f 
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with good drainage, and start them again in 
either a good bottom-heat or simply in the 
warmest place at command. When well in growth 
water them freely and grow on with plenty of 
warmth and atmospheric moisture, with shade 
fromsunshine, and a limitation of air. “ D. J. D. ’a ” 
plants will sustain no harm by not having had 
a season of rest, especially as they are small 

S lants, and as he has the convenience of a warm 
ouse they may be repotted at once, grown on 
as before recommended, and shifted two or 
three times during the spring as the roots call 
for more room. With good treatment they will 
then make fine specimens and bloom freely in 
6-inch, 7-inch, or 8-inch pots in June or July, 
and possibly earlier if kept in the smaller size 
mentioned, as allowing them to get pot bound 
throws them into bloom directly, whereas when 
shifted on they continue to increase in size 
instead. 

Tubers of Gloxinias may be started at any 
time after the turn of the year, and whether 
they have had a complete rest or not does not 


greatly matter, only the old growth must be 
removed, even if still green, and an entirely 
fresh one from the bulb encouraged. I always 
start them in pots but little larger than the 
tubers, using a light porous compost of loam, 
peat, or Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaf-soil and sand in 
equal parts, and plunging these, if it can be 
done, in a bottom-neat of 70 degs. to 75 degs. ; 
give very little water until some amount of 
growth has been made, or the bulbs will very 
likely decay. When these pots are getting full 
of roots shift into others about 2 inches larger, 
using this time a more substantial compost, 
two parts of fibrous loam to one each of leaf- 
soil and peat, and a good dash of coarse grained 
sand and soot, suiting them admirably. Drain 
well, and make the soil quite firm. The compost 
named will do for all subsequent shifts as well. 
The moat essential points in the successful cul¬ 
ture of Gloxinias are warmth, moisture, and 
light. To ensure their receiving an abundance 
of the last the plants should be kept as near as 
possible to the glass throughout, and, indeed, 
some of the finest examples I have ever had 
were grown on a high shelf from first to last. 
Shade from anything more than very slight sun¬ 
shine must be afforded, or the foliage will be¬ 
come scorched. An atmosphere, moist almost 
to saturation, must be constantly maintained; 
for drought is certain to induce an attack of 
thrips, and these will speedily ruin the plants. 
If they do appear they must be destroyed by 
repeated fumigations of JXobacco-paper or 
cloth. A little liquid 

Manurial stimulant given once or twice a 
week, after the flower-buds begin to appear, will 
be found to exercise a decidedly beneficial effect 
upon the blossoms. A comparatively small 
amount of ventilation is required, and, as a 
rule, no air at all need be given until the 
thermometer rises to or above 70 degs. During 
the whole period of growth 60 degs. should be 
taken as the minimum temperature and 80 degs. 
as the maximum, this being only allowed in 
bright weather and with a fair amount of venti¬ 
lation. When the bloom is past, withhold or 
greatly reduce the supply of water and remove 
the plants to a sunny shelf in a warm but airy 
structure. Here the tubers will become tho¬ 
roughly matured in a few weeks’ time, and 
should then be shaken out of the soil and 
stored, with a little fibre, in any place where the 
temperature does not fall below 45 degs., until 
again required to Bbart. I much prefer this 
plan to keeping the bulbs in the pots, as they 
can be looked over and examined as to condition 
at any time. The annexed illustration shows 
well tho variety and beauty of the markings in 
some of the recent forms of Gloxinias. 

B. C. R. 

6644. — Treatment of Sparmannia 
africana. —This is an easily grown, and, when 
properly managed, a very useful plant for 
winter-flowering. Those who have grown Abu- 
tilons well cannot do better than follow the same 
treatment for the Sparmannia. Old plants should 
be cut back rather hard in March, and when 
they have made shoots an inch long they may 
be shifted, in the first place shaking away a9 
much of the old soil as possible. Keep them 
under glass until the end of July, and then put 
them in the open air in a sunny place until the 
middle of September. Cuttings of the current 
season’s growth put in in July root freely in 
sandy soil in a close frame and shaded from 
the sun.—J. C. B. 

6608.— Treatment of Azaleas and 
Camellias. —“Puzzled Irishman’s ” treat¬ 
ment was totally wrong. The very fact of the 
plants being turned out-of doors and plunged 
directly they had done flowering is sufficient 
reason for their not showing more flower-buds 
at this time; nothing could have been more 
injurious than this kind of treatment. A 
better method would have been as follows : 
After they had finished flowering they should 
have been examined to see if they required 
repotting; if so, clean pots 2 inches larger 
than those they occupied should have been 
prepared, by carefully crocking them. Peat is 
the best soil for Azaleas, with a good propor¬ 
tion of sharp silver sand mixed with it; to 
this about one-third of good turfy loam 
should have been added. For the Camellias, 
both peat and loam should have been broken 
up into pieces the size of :Walnut9, and in pot- 
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ting the potting lath should have been used in 
order to make it quite solid round the balls of 
the plants; but I ought to say that, before pot¬ 
ting plants of this kind, they should always be 
examined to see if they are dry. If so, they 
must be soaked in a pail of soft water for a 
couple of hours; for if they are potted in a dry 
state no amount of watering with the rosed 
can will moisten the ball, and the chances are 
that the plants will ultimately die. After the 
plants had been potted they Bhould have been 

S laced in a warm house, if * * Puzzled Irishman ” 
as one; if not, kept in the warmest end of 
the greenhouse, and they should have been 
well syringed on all fine days. This would have 
induced them to have made some fine growth. 
About the end of July they should have been 
taken out of the house and placed in some shel¬ 
tered situation out-of-doors, placing each pot on 
a piece of blue slate or board to keep out worms. 
The syringe should have been kept at work 
amongBt them on all fine days, and on no account 
should the plants have been allowed to become 
dry at the roots. There they would have set 
their flower-buds. I should have said that the 
best place for Camellias is one where they do 
not get the full force of the sun all day ; but if 
they get it in the afternoon, so much the better. 
Azaleas like a little more of it. If “Puzzled 
Irishman ” will follow this simple advice another 
year, I think he will succeed in getting his 
plants to flower. Take oare never to let the 
plants become dry at the roots, and keep down 
thrips and red spider by syringing.—T. Arnold, 
Cirencester Home, 


6755. — Flowers tinder Vines. — I 
have grown Fuchsias successfully under Vines; 
Lilies of various kinds also are at home. 
Tuberous and other Begonias, including B. 
Weltoniensis, many of the Australian plants, 
such as Acacia armata, Polygala Dalmasiana, 
Chorozemas, Ac., may be had. Azaleas will 
sucoeed, but as they are rather subject to thrips, 
they are somewhat dangerous to the Vines. The 
Pelargonium family require abundance of light, 
and such things as Balsams ought to be near 
the glass, but many of the ordinary greenhouse 
plants may be successfully grown through the 
winter, spring, and the first half of the summer 
under Vines; bub when the Grapes begin to 
colour the plants should be taken out—in fact, 
they will do better in the open air. —E. H. 

.Fuchsias would ba the most likely plants to suit you. 

You may perhaps auooeed with a few Zonal Pelargoniums 
in the most light and airy part of the house.—H sad 
Gardknkr. 

-- Information is constantly being wanted 

on this point; but it ought to be understood 
that, if the roof is covered as it ought bo be, 
few plants will flower well under the Vines. It 
would be a grave error to thin out the leaves of 
the Vines. The shoots ought to be thinned out, 
but it must be done early. Camellias do fairly 
well for permanent plants, and old sorts of 
what are termed Dutch bulbs succeed well, 
Buch as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Ac. 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and other things of 
that class would flower if they could be placed 
close to the ends of the house. In summer 
plants could be brought in of any kind; especi al ly 
Lilies, such as L. auratum and others, would 
be the best.—J. D. E. 


6739.—Treatment of flne-foliaged Begonias. 
Being fibrous-rooted the soil in which they are grown 
most be kept moist, though less water will be required 
winter than at other seasons. Shake out of the old soil ai 
repot in February or March. Night temperature, fro 
65 dege. to 60 degs.—E. H. 

-. These plants do not require very muc 

water in winter, but the soil ought not to 1 
allowed to become dust-dry. They will pai 
through the winter well in a warm greenhorn 
or a cool stove temperature. The leaves ai 
liable to be injured by decay spots if the ten 
perature is too low and the atmosphere mois 
Even if a few of the leaves are injured durin 
the winter they soon recover when repotte 
into rich light soil. They are the easiest t 
grow of hothouse plants, are readily propf 
gated, and soon grow into large specimens. - 
J. D. E. 


6735.— RepottingoldAmaryllfabolbi 
—Ihe best growers repot their bulbs evei 
year in January, Most of the old exhauste 
potting material should be removed—in son 
cases, all of it, and the bulbs should be careful, 
planted in well-drained pots, using light, sane 
soil. I use of goody— 11 — 1 - 
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part light fibrous peat, one part leaf mould, and 
a good sprinkling of coarse sand. The bulbs 
should be left well out of the soil, and some 
coarse white sand (just a pinch with the fingers) 
ought to be placed under each bulb. Plunge the 
pots if possible in a bottom-heat of leaves or 
tan, and do not give them any water until it is 
seen they have rooted into the fresh compost. 
-J. D. E. 

6756.— Treatment of Deutzias in a 
greenhouse .—They ought to be repotted 
annually, using good loam, a little leaf-mould, 
and decayed manure. It is best not to prune 
too much ; all that is required is merely to cut 
out entirely the oldest of the wood when the 
shoots become too crowded. They may be 
started in heat from Christmas onwards. Out¬ 
ings of the young shoots taken off with a heel 
produce roots freely in a hotbed anytime daring 
the Bpring or summer months.—J. D. E. 

6774.— Treatment of Eucharis ama- 
ZOnica. —The treatment the plant has received 
might have had the effect of causing the roots 
to decay, hence the loss of leaves. By syringing 
three times in a day the water would run down 
the stems of the leaves and soak into the bulbs, 
thus causing decay. I never syringe my 
Eucharis at all, and they increase with such 
rapidity that at stated intervals, I, have too 
many of them. The bulbs ought not often to 
be parted out. Repot the plants as they re¬ 
quire it, but do not interfere with the indivi¬ 
dual bulbs.—J. D. E. 

6760.— Starting 1 Gloxinias. —They need 
not in this instance be started until the middle 
of March. Keep them where they are until 
that time or in any cool-house. When the time 
comes to start them give a good watering and 
keep them moist at the roots, and when they 
have grown a little repot them after removing a 
portion of the soil from the roots. A night 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. is enough 
at first.—J. D. E. 

6683.— Raising Gloxinias from seed. 
—Sow the seeds in a mixture of leaf-mould, 
peat, and sand, in a well-drained pot, pressed 
down firmly, and watered before sowing the 
seeds. Sow thinly, and cover with a sprinkle 
of sand, only just a little ; cover the pot with a 
square of glass, and set it in the warmest part of 
the house or pit, or, better still, plunge it in a 
hotbed, if there is one available. When the 
seedlings are large enough to handle prick them 
off into other pots, I inch apart, prepared as for 
sowing the seeds, and return to the hotbed. In 
two or three weeks they will be strong enough 
to pot off singly in 3-inch pots, still using the 
same compost and keeping them warm and close. 
When the leaves have covered the pots transfer 
them to 5-inch pots. Some of the plants will 
flower in the autumn. The seeds are very 
small, and if watered over the surface they may 
be carried down too deep for germination. All 
such things are best watered by dipping the 
pots in a pail nearly as high as the compost 
reaches for a minute or so till the soil is all 
moistened. Shade the plants when the sun 
shines brightly. They delight during the grow¬ 
ing season in a moist atmosphere.—E. H. 

6715.—Treatment of Gloxinias.—It is 

customary to dry the bulbs off, but it sometimes 
happens that all the foliage does not die away. 
This is caused principally by the summer or 
autumn temperature being rather low, so that 
the bulbs do not ripen off quite so well as they 
should do. If you can command a temperature 
of from 55 degs. to 60 degs., they may at once 
be potted. Shake away all the old soil, and put 
them in pots large enough to admit of a space of 
about 2 inches from the bulbs to the edge of 
the pot. Loam and peat in equal parts suits 
them, with plenty of white sand. Water very 
moderately till they begin to grow freely.— 

DifL££T» 


o/do.-forcing: the old whit© Lil 

(Lilium candidum). — This is very easil 
managed, one of the principal points being i 
keep the foliage free from aphis after growt 
has commenced, for to this pest it is ei 
tremely liable when grown under glasi 
Strong roots should be potted up from the ope 
ground early in the autumn, soon after th 
foliage has died down, and the pots stood in 
shady place, or plunged in ashes, in the ope 
atr. Use any good loamy or garden soli, mixe 
*Nth a small proportion of decayed manure c 


leaf-mould, and a dash of soot and sand. Drain 
well, and pot fairly firm. A cold pit is, perhaps, 
the best place for them after the first frosts. 
Any time after Christmas they may be brought 
into a gentle warmth, when growth will soon 
commence. Keep them as near the glass as 
possible, with a moist atmosphere. Give a free 
supply of water at the root, and as soon as the 
flower-stems are fairly rising a little liquid- 
manure once or twice a- week. If aphis appears, 
fumigate with Tobacco. As soon as the flower- 
buds appear the heat may be increased by 5 degs. 
or 10 degs., but hard forcing is not advisable. 
When fairly in bloom, remove to a cooler tem¬ 
perature. Place the strongest bulbs singly in 
7-inch or 8-inch pots, or three in a 9-inch or 
10-inch one.—B. C. R. 


- I have grown a good many Lilies in pots 

for blooming or the conservatory, including the 
old white and the various forms of the Martagon 
Lilies. The bulbs should be potted not later 
than August, and be kept in a cold pit or houie 
till December; then placed in the greenhouse, in 
a light position near glass to get the foliage and 
stem growth strong. At all times the bulbs 
must be kept moist, and the night temperature 
must not exceed 50 degs.—E. H. 

6637.—Culture of Lapagreria rosea.— 
The back wall of a conservatory is a suitable 
position for this climber, but this aspect is not 
so good, as Lapagerias love a cool, moht atmos¬ 
phere in the growing time. Therefore, you 
will have to shade rather heavily in summer, 
which may be done by means of any of the com¬ 
positions usually employed for that purpose, or 
by means of a canvas blind. Lapagerias do 
best planted out, but the border in which they 
are put must be well drained, placing a good 
4 inches of briok rubbish at the bottom with 
some fibrous material thereon to keep it open 
The compost should consist of good fibrous peat, 
a little loam and leaf-soil, plenty of white sand, 
and some charcoal.—J. C. jB. 

6719.—Treatment of a Crinum. —This 
should (to do it well) be quite dried off in 
the winter, which can be done by turning the 
pot over on its side in a cool house where froet 
is excluded, or it can be shaken out of ite pot 
and be kept in a similar place, but the former 
is the better plan. After undergoing a good 
period of rest, shake it out of ite pot and repot 
it in a good rich loam, leaf-mould, and sand any 
time during the spring months. As “ G. T.” 
says it bloomed well last year treat it again in 
a similar way always give plenty of water.— 
Alfred Bishop. 


6713.—Raising flower seeds.— Defective 
drainage is evidently the fault here, and would 
account for both the damping-off and the Moo. 
Probably the boxes were filled with too “ well- 
sifted 91 earth and nothing else, whereas if you 
had put an inch or two—according to the depth 
of the boxes—of ashes, burnt ballast, or old 
pots or bricks broken small, then a little rough 
leaf-mould or siftings of the soil, and only 
sifted about the top quarter of an inch, the 
seeds would have come up and done splendidly, 
and vou could have watered them as much as 
you liked in reason. I am a strong advocate for 
free drainage when dealing with young seed¬ 
lings and'Striking cuttings, but there would be 
no necessity whatever to raise the boxes above 
the surface of a hotbed. This would certainly 
be desirable for tender annuals, but the hardy 
and half-hardyones would do very well in the 
greenhouse, water only when required, then 
give plenty; no surface sprinklings.—B. C. R. 

6298.—Unhealthy Cinerarias.— If “Harry" gives 
hie plants a little weak, tepid manure-water once or twice 
a-week, and syringes them overhead twioe a-day on 
favourable occasions, and onoe a-day on damp days, they 
will soon unourl their leaves. Cinerarias will always curl 
up their leaves in a dry atmosphere ; but the use of the 
syringe will prevent this.— Alfrbd Bishop. 

6707.—Seeds not germinating.— In all probability 
the cause of the failure was that the seeds were not fresh. 
Such things are not often asked for, so that old 
remain on hand sometimes for yean, and to germinate with 
any degree of freedom they must be quite new. I have 
had the same trouble time after time, bat when I save mr 
own seed it comes up all right.—B. C. R. 

6778.—Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.—A ooverineof 
ashes would not make the roots of Hyacinths decay, anfess 
mixed with something of a deleterious nature. Bat as 
your treatment seems to have been right there must have 
been something unsuitable either In the soil or the water 


merely plunged in them. Something must be wronir with 
the soil. Nothing in the treatment would oause ail the 
roots to rot. Have they teen overdosed with artUoial 
manure, or watered with liquid too strong ?—J. D. E, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BRITISH FERNS AS TOWN PLANTS. 
Although there are no more useful plants in 
existence for many decorative purposes than our 
hardy British Ferns, yet, singular as it may 
appear, they are not valued os they should be, 
except, perhaps, in a cat state. They are the 
beet of all plants for town gardens, in which 
their graceful fronds keep fresh and green where 
ordinary bedding Pelargoniums could not exist. 
Their usefulness in a cut state is admitted, else 
they would not be brought to market iu the 
quantities they are. It is, however, to their 
utility in a growing state to which I wish to 
direct attention. In stands in sitting-rooms, 
even in the darkest streets, they will remain 
fresh and continue to throw up their cheerful- 
looking green fronds year after year. Small 
gardens, too, even though surrounded by high 
walls or fences (as in the annexed illustration), 
might be made attractive simply by the intro 
duction of a few Ferns. The great drawback to 
British Ferns appears to 
be that thev con be 
bought cheaply, or can 
be had for the trouble of 
carrying home after a 
day’s ramble among 
country lanes. In nearly 
every house the inmates 
of which are fond of 
flowers will be found a 
Wardian cose, or a pan 
covered by a bell-glass, 
in which a few exotic 
Ferns are vainly striving 
to live and look healthy. 

Suoh Ferns receive every 
attention ; their glass 
covers ore now and then 
removed to give them air, 
and yet, in point of fresh¬ 
ness and greenness, thev 
cannot be compared with 
hardy native Ferns which 
only require a little water 
to keep them in good 
health. For small Btands, 
the best suited are 
Asplenium Adian turn-ni¬ 
grum, A. mannum, A. 

Trichomanes, Blechnum 
spicant, and Polypodium 
vulgare. These are all 
dwarf kinds which make 
very effective table-orna¬ 
ments if planted in 10-inch 
seed-pans, with the sur¬ 
face of the soil in them 
covered with fresh wood 
Moss. Should an ordinary 
pan not be considered 
sufficiently ornamental, 
one of a rustic character, 
which is generally covered 
by a bell-glass, may be ob¬ 
tained ; those made of vir¬ 
gin Cork are also well 
adapted for this purpose. 

For furnishing 

Window boxes singly 

in pots or large stands, varieties of a more 
robust growth than those just named should 
be chosen, say such kinds as Athyrium 
filix - foemina, Polystichum aculeatum, Las- 
trea dilatata, L. filix - mas, Polystichum 
angulare, Osmunda regalis, Scolopendrium 
vulgare, and others of a similar character. 
Large stands of these look well placed in halls, 
and are not readily injured by draughts of cold 
air to which they ore there subjected. The 
roots of such Ferns as these, though lifted 
from a hedge-row, when planted even in some 
London back yard push up fronds in spring 
as fresh as if they had never been dis¬ 
turbed. Most Ferns in the growing season 
require plenty of water, though even on this 
point they are very accommodating. I have 
seen plaints of Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum 
growing so near the edge of water that their 
roots have been in it, and I have seen it also on 
hill sides growing equadly well, overhung by 
rocks, which must have screened it even from 
rain. Out of all the Ferns just enumerated the 
one which revels in dam] 
the others is Asplenium 


elegant little Fern I have seen some fronds 
quite a foot in height when growing near water. 

AmongBt other kinds the Parsley Fern (Allo¬ 
some crispus) should not be forgotten. It is 
dwarf in habit, has bright foliage, and even 
when planted in a pan has an excellent effect. 
Townspeople, who do not find ordinary plants 
thrive with them so satisfactorily as they could 
wish, would do well to take my advice and 
import a few hardy Ferns from the country to 
take their places. Were they to do this, I feel 
confident that they would not be disappointed 
with the result. In some little London gardens 
I have seen hardy Ferns in excellent condition, 
and, if well attended to, they lost good for 
years. H. 

67SO.— Herbaceous border.— Both the 
situations mentioned by “Herbaceous,’’ are 
equally excellent, and the description and advice 
in Gardenino, January 12 th, p.624, is so practical 
that very few words are required in addition. 
As to the border against the house, it could not 
be effective unless several climbing plants adorn 


Plants in Ora Readers’ Gariks* : Border of Kerns ami Virginian Creeper In a 
London garden. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph 
sent by Mr. W. J. Todd, 82, Angell-road, Brixbon. 


iprss? more than any of 
lncho^a|iot. 


the walls for a background. One Veitch’s 
Virginian Creeper, one large yellow Jasmine, 
one white Jasmine, close in front of which place 
one Jackman Clematis; a Cheshunt Hybrid 
Rose is most satisfactory and is quite hardy. 
The Escallonia has an excellent effect, the flowers 
and glossy green leaves being equally beautiful. 
The border should be well manured and very 
deeply dug at the commencement in order to 
prevent the plants being disturbed for two or 
three years. The common old white Lily, eight 
bulbs to form each clump, white Foxgloves, 
Evening Primroses ditto, as small clumps do not 
look well; Larkspurs, Campanulas of all kinds, 
Sweet Williams. Snapdragons, Wallflowers 
(yellow and dark brown), Japanese Windflowers, 
Jacob’s Ladder, Spider Wort, Star of Bethle¬ 
hem, Rockets, Phloxes, and Columbines are 
some of the most effective of the larger plants. 
Paeonies take up much space but are handsome. 
The plants suitable for the edges of the border 
should not be put in a stiff ui^roken line, but 
in broad patches, and allowed, if possible, 
to run on to the walk. To place each patch 
about half-a-foot from the extreme edge at the 


commencement would be right. Pnrple Au- 
brietia, white and yellow Alyssum, Cowslips, 
Primroses flower together in March and April; 
Gentianellas, Pansies, Iberis, April and May. 
Amongst or under the white Arabis plant 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Winter Aconites. 
Bulbocodium vernum and the Blood-root (San- 
gainaria canadensis) plant in October, as they 
flower much earlier than the Crocuses. It is so 
much better never to disturb bulbs. Do not 
fork amongst them or move them. Plant 24 or 
36 of each kind together—not less. Large 
clumps of the Christmas Rose would do 
well on the border along the drive, but must be 
partly under bushes, three or four of which 
would break the flatness and set off the other 
flowers. The Escallonia and the Berberia, both 
beautiful flowering evergreen shrubs, would be 
very suitable. In planting the border have 
the plants put in here and there, some 
large plants nearer the edge than the middle, 
nothing in too straight a line except the 
shrubs. The corners of the border should 
specially have large patches, and the tall 
things, such as Lilies and 
Foxgloves, must have 
neat, strong sticks. The 
Evening Primrose requires 
some plant in front of it r 
as the foliage is poor. The 
flowers should be cut olf 
each plant as it fades, not 
allowing them to seetl, 
which Tatter prevents m. 
long succession of flowers. 
Foxgloves and Campa¬ 
nulas, also Wallflowers, 
should be sown every 
April in the reserve 
garden, and planted in 
October in the border. 
The extremely dwarf blue 
and white Campanula is 
such & lovely creeping 
plant for the edge that 
its name must not be 
omitted. In October the 
border should have a 
liberal top - dressing of 
manure; but on no ac¬ 
count should it cover the 
crowns of the plants. Let 
no one dig amongst the 
plants ; it is far better to 
remove all the plants once 
in three or four years, and 
thoroughly trench and 
manure the soil. Why not 
plant both the borders 
with herbaceous things, as 
there are such thousands 
of plants for variety ? A 
Jackman Clematis pegged 
down on the border under 
the house, with hundreds 
of plants underneath 
it, would be beautiful, 
if the walls of the 
house are adorned first. 
—Olitort. 

6711. —Management 
Of OladlOli. — As my 
garden is exposed to the 
northern winds, though favoured with a fair 
share of sunshine, I, like “J. H.,” find it 
difficult to get an early bloom of Gladioli 
where the bulbs are planted in the open 
ground. The plan I adopt, and which 

“ T. H.” would, I believe, find successful, is 
as follows : I would premise the necessity of 
getting an early growth, which you cannot, 
unless in exceptionally favourable localities, get 
in spring in the open ground. To meet this 

necessity, I put a bulb either in a 4-inch pot 

filled with turfy loam, or on a piece of sod about 
4 inches square. When planted I put them 
into a cold frame or unheated greenhouse. If 
planted on sods, I place the latter in a shallow 
box or on wood to prevent the roots going into 
the ground. When the Btems have shot 
up about 4 inches high, which will be in May, 

I then put them carefully out in the places pre¬ 
pared for them. They bloom during August, 
September, and October. The treatment, so far 
a9 the preparation of the soil is concerned, by 
“ J. H.” seems very judicious. The three great 
essentials for growing;, these. flowers well ore 
rich soil, full exposure to Hie sun, and shelter 
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from cold winds. I am not surprised at 
“ J. H.’s ” want of success last year ; it was the 
worst I remember for Gladioli. My best 
flowers were killed on the 2nd of October, jnat 
as they were opening. On that day we 
had ice, and the thermometer from 10 degs. 
to 12 degs. below freezing-point, and this ! 
followed a very cold summer, everything 
being in this locality nearly a month late. 
One consequence of this is, the bulbs are not so 
large as they were in 1887. The tallest and 
finest spikes were from half bulbs—a large bulb 
cat in two with an eye in each half. These 
have made, on the whole, the best bulbs. A 
large grower here, who plants them by the 
hnndred, puts them into a box of leaf-mould, 
and at the proper time takes them carefully out 
and places them where they are to bloom. On 
Thursday, February 14th, a paper will be read 
before the Gardeners’ Institute by the most 
successful grower wo have on their cultivation. 

1 will try to prooure some notes of it and 
send them to the Editor of this paper, and 
possibly he may find room for them.—T. B. f 
Darlington. 

- Try the following plan, which one of 

our most snccessfnl amateurs practises : Early 
in March put the bulbs in boxes in light, rather 
sandy soil, and stand them in a cool greenhouse 
or frame near the glass. This will give them a 
start of a month over those planted at once in 
the open. By the middle of April they will 
have made a fair amount of root, and if takon 
apart carefully and planted they will experience 
no check, especially if they are put ont just 
before they come through the soil.—J. C. B. 

6692.— Screen for a tennis - lawn.— 
The plan I once adopted for this purpose myself, 
and which I found gave great satisfaction, was 
a lattice-work of wood. The wood was deal, 

2 inches wide and $ an inch thick, so as to 
be durable, made diamond-shaped, and it was 
painted green. This makes an excellent screen 
in itself, but in the month of May each fast* 
growing annuals as Tropaeolams, Convolvulus, 
Ac., were planted and trained over the same. 
—Alfred Bishop. 

6767.— Annual climbers to cover a 
brick wall. —There is nothing cheaper or 
better than Tropmolums, or Nasturtiums, as 
they are popularly called. The Canary Creeper, 
sown in March, and trained on strings or 
wires, will soon oover the wall with its golden 
festoons of blossoms. Cobsea scandens is a fast- 
growing Bummer Creeper, but it lacks the 
brilliancy of the Canary Creeper.—E. H. 

6714. —Filling 1 large flower - beds.— 
There are plenty of subjects for 41 Engineer” to 
choose from, all of which can be readily raised 
with the means at his command. The addition, 
however, of a few nursery-beds in a sheltered 
spot, or a quantity of pots to stand on the warm 
ground mentioned, would be advisable, however, 
if not actually necessary, for it would hardly do 
to prick the tiny seedlings from the seed-boxes, 
Ac., directly into such large beds. The best 
plan, I should imagine, would be to place a 
group, larger or smaller according to taste, of 
some tall-growing subjects in the centre of, at 
any rate, most of the beds, and surround them 
with plan ts of dwarfer habit. Among the former 
may be mentioned Sunflowers, 'single Dahlias, 
•Hollyhocks, # Tobacoo-plants (Nicotianas)—not 
forgetting the beautiful sweet-soented N. affinis 
—Giant Hemp, Maize, the common green kind 
being very ornamental, as well as the Japanese 
or variegated, *lndian Shot (Cannas), •Castor- 
oil-plants (Ricinus) in variety, # Wigandias, 
•Solannm robustum, Ac., African Marigolds, 
and so forth. Then there is the whole race 
of hardy annuals to choose from among plants 
of dwarfer habit, all of which may be sown 
directly in the beds. Stocks and Asters would 
afford a fine effect in some of the smaller ones; 
•Verbenas come grandly from seed and bloom pro¬ 
fusely ; so do *single Petunias, which, if of a good 
strain, afford a very brilliant effect. Then there 
are Zinnias, Helichrysums, French Marigolds, 
Gaillardias, Ageratums, Antirrhinums (Snap¬ 
dragons), Balsams, Indian and Chinese Pinks, 
and Mimulas, all of which, if sown in a gentle 
warmth next month and kept growing, will 
bloom beautifully during the summer and 
autumn. For edging raise Pyrethrum Golden 
Feather, Lobelias, Pansies, and Violas; these 
should be sown stL once. Of ? fine-foliage 
subjects of low * 1 ^ 
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maritime, Centaurea candidissima, * Amaran¬ 
th us melanoholicus ruber, and of somewhat 
taller growth, *Perilla nankinensia. Even 
•Heliotropes come well from seed sown now 
in heat, and so do *Abutilons and some 
others, if more variety were required. Of 
hardy annuals, the beautiful varieties of annual 
Chrysanthemums, especially the forms of C. 
coronarium, C. tricolor (carinatum), C. segetum, 
and C. Dannetti, Cornflowers, Calliopsis, Con¬ 
volvulus minor, Esohscholtzias, Godeuas, garden 
Marigolds, Tropssolums, Poppies, and Linums 
are especially recommended to afford a showy 
effect. These must all be sown in the open 
ground; all the others mentioned being sown 
early in a gentle warmth and pricked off, 
except those marked with an asterisk, which 
should be sown in a hotbed and grown on in 
warmth until the middle of May, then harden 
off and turn out of single pots.—B. C. R. 

6776.—Arranging a flower-bed.— You 
might have a very attractive flower-bed all the 
spring and summer if you confine yourself to 
hardy plants chiefly. For the back of the bed 
have a row of Hollyhocks, then a line of 
Dahlias, and in front of these Delphiniums, 
perennial Phlox, perennial Lupins, Helianthus 
multiflorus (double Sunflower), and in the front 
of these again Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Rud- 
beckia Newmani, Gladiolus, Carnations, Pinks, 
Gums, Columbines, Sweet Williams, and any 
other hardy plants yon may have room for.— 
J. C. C. 

8752.— Plantains on lawns.—“H. o. M probably 
refers to Watson's lawn sand sold for this purpose. Any 
seedsman will supply it, and directions as to quantities to 
be employed are enclosed in each ba&—E. H. 


6718— Tar on hot-water pipes.—Your 
correspondent, ‘ 1 Edward Lewis,’ made a 
serious mistake when he put gas-tar on his hot- 
water pipee. The beet tning to do would be (if 
he can without muoh expense) is to take his 
pipes out again and draw them through a black¬ 
smith’s fire until they get fairly warm, and then 
with a rough file and brush clean all the tar off. 
If he cannot do this, the next beet thing to do is 
to paint the pipes all over with clear paraffin-oil 
four or five times a-day for several days, which 
will help to looeen the tar ; then get a rough file 
and clean it off as well as he possibly can. Time 
and patienoe will be needed. If the pipes are 
taken ont, do not make them very hot.— Felix 
Jones. 

-Being once placed in a similar predica¬ 
ment to yonr correspondent, “ Edward Lewis,” 
I will briefly state the plan I adopted with 
success. I had a very large quantity of hot- 
water pipes coated over with oo&l tar, and 
the effects on all my plants were the same as 
44 Edward Lewis ” states. In the first plaoe 
I had the pipes well rubbdd with a hard 
briok after soaking the tar with petroleum; 
this takes a considerable lot off, but I found it 
necessary to well wash the pipes with a strong 
aolntion of soda also, then I washed them again 
with sal-ammoniac. I fonnd it impossible to get 
all the tar off, as it had penetrated the iron, bat 
after giving them two coats of the following 
paint make thick, I fonnd there were no more ill 
effects from the tar : Vegetable black, whioh 
can be procured from any ironmonger’s, and 
Linseed-oil; no other ingredients whatever.— 
Alfred Bishop, Westley Hall Gardens, Bury 
St. Edmund's. 

6745. — Lap&gerias and galvanised 
iron wire. —Boms classes of trees and plants 
are injured by galvanised iron wire, especially 
if it is new. Snoh a hard, wiry climber as the 
Lapageria would not suffer, unless the shoots 
were tied in too tightly. No injury will aocrue 
to it if the wires are painted. This oan be easily 
done, and they also look better with a coat of 
paint over them.—J. D. E. 

6701.—An unsatisfactory greenhouse 
flue. —The particulars given are too meagre to 
•ay with any degree of certainty where the fault 
lies. The width of the honse is not mentioned, 
nor the size and character of the fine. But it is 
evidently not powerful enough for the work it has 
to do, and this is very likely through the draught 
not being strong enough, or possibly the fnrnaoe 
is too small. As the total length of the fine must 
be somewhere about 90 feet, it would require a 
rather tall ohimney or stack to create a good 
draught—nothing less than 40 feet to 50 feet in 
height, I ihonld say. If much less than this, 


increase it, and if necessary, the size of the fur¬ 
nace as well. I like fines formed of drain-pipes 
best—which in this case should be 9 inches, or, 
better still, 12 inches in diameter—as they pive 
off heat all round, though they do not retain it 
so long. Again, yon will find anthracite coni 
gives far more heat than ooke, and at no greater 
cost.—B. C. R. 


FINE FOLIAGED PLANTS IN A GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

6690. — 14 R. H. R.” may grow a great 
number of very effective plants in a greenhouse 
temperature. Of Ferns ne can grow a very 
large assortment. The best are: Aspleniom 
bulbiferum, Davallia oanariensis, Dicksonia 
antarctica, and Dicksonia squarrosa(Tree Ferns), 
Neph role pis exallata, Osmunda regalia, Pteris 
tremula, Pteris argyrea, and Pteris serrulaba in 
its many varieties. Of Palms, the best are 
Chamserops humilis and excelsa. Aoaoias, in 
several varieties, are very pretty in foliage as 
well as flower; Aralia Sieboldi and its varie¬ 
gated variety are excellent plants ; Araucaria 
Cunningh&mi and excels * are very elegant 
plants ; Coprosma Baueriana variegata is one of 
the handsomest of variegated plants ; Cyperos 
alternifolius, with umbrella-shaped heads of rush- 
like leaves, is very light and pretty; Eu¬ 
calyptus globulus, the Bine or Fever Gum-tree, 
makes a fine plant in a small pot, and is easily 
increased from seed; Farfugium grande has 
very fine foliage, distinctly variegated; Dracmna 
indivisa is, perhaps, the most useful plant that 
oan be grown, as it makes a very fine plant in a 
little pot, and is of light, graoefal aspect, the 
leaves retaining their dark-green oolonr even 
when employed for indoor decoration for a 
length of time. Phormium tenax and its varie¬ 
gated variety, with long sword-like leaves, 
make very effective plants for a background to 
dwarfer subjects ; they should be potted up in 
rather stiff soil. Ynooa recurve, Y. filamentosa, 
and Y. aloifolia variegata are beanttfnl decora¬ 
tive plants, and quite at home in a cool green¬ 
house. Great oare ihonld be taken not to break 
the leaves, or their beauty is seriously impaired. 
This list by ne means exhausts all the good 
things, but by the aid of a few of each of theee 
a greenhouse will have a furnished look, even in 
mid-winter, and the plants are always ready 
for indoor decoration.—J. G., Hants. 

- The following are of a very enduring 

nature and are largely employed for decorative 
purposes : Aspidistra lunda, Chamaerope ex- 
oelsa, Corypha australis, Latania borbonici, 
Phormium tenax, Dracaena rubra, D. congests, 
and D. indivisa, Acacia lophantha, and Grevil- 
lea robnsta. Among Ferns the best are Asplenium 
flaocidura, A. bnlbiferum, Cyrtomium falcatum. 
Pteris serrnlata, P. oretica, P. scabernla, and 
Adiantum cuneatnm.—J. C. B. 


6769.—Uses of a Cucumber frame.— Ths Cucum¬ 
ber frame will be a great awistanoe in raising plants of 
many kinds in spring for the garden. Better set it on a 
gentle hotbed ; its work will be moie valuable, as then, 
besides raising Stooks and Asters, it may be uaed for 
plants which require heat to start them, suoh as tuberous 
Begonias, *3.-K. H. 

6773 —Violets failing. —Here in the west 
of England Violets have been very disappoint¬ 
ing this season. They show plenty of flower- 
bads, but they do not expand. I have a good 
number in pots as well as planted ont, and they 
are in the same condition. It is the earns in 
every garden in whioh I have visited. All 
complain of the scarcity of flowers. Mine 
flowered well until the foggy weather we had 
at the end of November, iattribnte the few- 
nees of the flowers to the injurious infinenoe of 
the fog which continued for over a week in this 
part of the oountry.—J. C. C. 

6777.—House sewage for the garden. 
—In my oase all the rain-water from the house 
and ont-bnildings runs into the same pit as the 
sewage, so that I nee what comes ont of it with¬ 
out dilating it. If the oesspool is not connected 
with the drains from the roof of any buildings, 
the sewage will require one-half of its bulk of 
clear water added. I water all kinds of fruit- 
trees, as well as shrube and Roees, and also 
Tomatoes and other kinds of plants in pots, and 
it does them no harm, but an immense deal of 
good. Instead of letting it run to waste I 
throw It on any vacant ground all the winter.— 
J. C. C. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 

JAPANESE CONIFERS. 

The eye never grows tired of a collection of 
these, presenting as they do an agreeable 
diversification which I think can scarcely be 
seen in any other class of the Fir tribe. Take, 
for instance, Retinospora pisifera and obtusa 
(here figured). These are fine handsome timber 
trees, growing from 70 feet to 100 feet high. 
The first-named grows very fast, and is very 
graceful in its habit, somewhat resembling that 
of the Deodar. It seems to love a moist situa¬ 
tion, and on a well-drained bog is quite at home. 
I have observed that, although, &b a rule, 
rabbits are particularly fond of this family of 
Conifers, they seem to care little for this species. 
R. obtusa is not by a long way so fast a grower, 
and, although it is represented as being by 


of mine, and indeed of all who have seen 
it. It is much hardier than the Golden 
Chinese Arbor-Vita; (Biota aurea) or gracilis ; in 
fact, the whole family of Retinospora is much 
more so than the Biotas are. Where we cannot 
get a presentable tree of B. aurea, our eyes 
often alight on the fresh, health, feathery golden 
heads of R. pisifera aurea plumosa. I cannot 
deny the beauty of B. aurea when in a healthy 
condition ; but it must have a dry, warm sub¬ 
soil, and as little rain and frost as possible, to 
retain its beauty, and then to me it has an air 
of beauty that is quite wanting in the Retinos- 

S oros. In wet, cold-lying situations, where 
ght-coloured trees of this character are wanted, 
we use only the Retinosporas, excluding the 
Biotas in toto. There are other Retinosporas 
with something of the same aspect as pisifera 
aurea plumosa—pisifera aurea, for instance, a 
distinct and desirable variety, not quite so 



Tree of the Sun, or Japan Cypren (Retinospora obtusa). 


far the largest tree in its native haunts, it will 
never, I think, make so large a tree as pisifera in 
this country. I find pisifera to make an average 
growth of 3 feet to obtusa's one. The character 
of obtusa is more that of a bush than of a tree, 
its graceful pendent branches formiog handsome 
round headsof a light-green, tinged with a purplish 
hue. Nothing can be better for winter decoration 
of beds, being so hardy and compact in habit. It 
also bears moving well. R. obtusa nana and its 
golden variety, aurea, are invaluable for plant¬ 
ing in centres of round flower-beds or for edging 
large ones, or forming the second or third row 
in middle-sized beds in winter. In a word, they 
are useful plants for many different purposes 
when from a few inches to 2 feet high. Instead 
of the ever and again repeated Biota aurea, both 
in large and villa gardens, let us have, like 
the Japanese, a goodly number of these 
Retinosporas, and also /»f^>Retinospora][ pisi¬ 
fera aurea plumosa. Thu is 




golden and more Heath-like in its growth. This 
and the three other varieties of pisifera are very 
distinct subjects as dwarf trees. Well may the 
Japanese so highly esteem them, and grow them 
so extensively in pots. I will now turn to quite 
a different type ; it is the peculiar and interest¬ 
ing thread-branched Japan Cypress filifera. I 
know of no Conifer anything like it in 
character; it might be well designated the 
Weeping Retinospora, and is very suitable, 
I should think, for planting in cemeteries. And 
how grand for placing in vases or centres of 
beds ! It is like Amarantus salicifolius in its 
outline when trained to one stem (which it 
always should be) and well furnished at the 
bottom. Placed in a pot or vase, it will throw 
its curved thread-like branchlets over the sidcB 
in the most pleasing manner. I can recommend 
it with confidence to all who want a weeping 
tree of a small size. One more species is so 
distinct from the rest that one can scarcely 


believe it to be a Retinospora ; it is ericoides, the 
Heath-like Japan Cypress. This assumes during 
the winter a beautiful tinge of purplish-hue on 
a pale-silvery ground, which with its tiny 
Heath-like branchlets presents a charming con¬ 
trast to the other species. Its growth is rather 
slow and conical in character, and it is well 
adapted for Italian parterres instead of the 
Irish Yew. Like all the rest it is very hardy, 
and bears removing well. It is a good pot 
plant, invaluable for small villa gardens, &c. 
It is no exception to the rest of the family in 
doing well on a drained bog ; but unfortunately 
the rabbits are particularly fond of it, so much 
so that out of scores planted here not one is left 
whole. I thoroughly believe if there are rabbits 
within a mile of it they will find it out. Out 
of their reach, it should be planted largely on 
rockeries, margins of mixed borders, &c., and 
in gardens where winter decoration is carried 
out. Nothing can be propagated with greater 
ease by cuttings under a hand-light in the autumn 
in a free, sandy soil, with good drainage, the soil 
pressed firm, with 1 inch of sand on the surface. 
Set the cuttings about 2 inches apart, give 
a good watering to settle them, and then 
dry off the surface moisture, and put on the 
light, which should be allowed to remain, unless 
damp makes its appearance, when it should be 
removed for a short time. This, with a little 
dry sand or charcoal sprinkled on the surface, 
will arrest the damp at once. Take care that 
they have little or no sun for some months after 
being planted. If all goes on well, they will be 
rooted by the following August. They can 
than be planted in brick pits, and shaded for a 
while until they are quite established. When 
hard weather appears they must be protected 
by old lights or wooden or straw shutters, 
always giving light and air when the weather is 
favourable. After spring they will well be 
able to take care of themselves without pro¬ 
tection, if their other wants are attended to. 
The trouble of raising the stock at home 
ought not to prevent their being used largely, 
the price of plants at the nurseries, too, being 
within the reach of everyone. There are yt-t 
many other varieties deserving a word in tnis 
list, which, however, is not meant to be an ex¬ 
haustive treatise, but merely a rough sketch of 
a few of the most desirable kinds. I must not, 
however, omit R. leptoolada (the flat-branched 
little Japanese Cypress), which is interesting 
indeed—its stiff, rather formal, Bpiral, dense, 
fiat, purplish branchlets giving the slow-grow¬ 
ing little tree the appearance of having been 
artificially bronzed. With this, and a passing 
mention of the graceful and Fern-like R. tili- 
coides, I end my remarks. T. 


6741. — Perennials and Rhododen¬ 
drons.—The Rhododendron bed will be a 
grand place for a collection of Lilies. The 
foliage of the Rhododendrons will set off the 
flowers of the Lilies, and the latter will convert 
a sombre mass of foliage into a brilliant exhibi¬ 
tion. The bed might have an edging of 
Plaintain Lilies or Funkias. Many hardy 
perennials will readily adapt themselves to the 
soil of the Rhododendron bed. Tritomos, or 
Torch-flowers, herbaceous Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
and Hollyhocks, if they have room enough, will 
be a grand feature. Japanese Anemones, espe¬ 
cially the white variety, perennial Sunflowers, 
and Michaelmas Daisies (Scarworts), will all 
give satisfaction.—E. H. 

- The common large white garden Lily 

grows most luxuriantly and looks magnificent 
amongst Rhododendrons ; also white Foxgloves, 
Evening Primroses, and the Pyramidal Campa¬ 
nula. They must all be planted in large clumps, 
six or eight roots on bulbs together, each of which 
should be 3 inches apart. If planted now, with 
plenty of manure, they are sure to succeed. 
They should not be disturbed for three or four 
years. A top-dressing round the plants every 
autumn is all that is required.— Olitory. 

- Lilies are the best subjects to plant amongst Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. L. auratum sometimes does exceedingly well in 
saoh positions.— Head Gardener. 

6742. —Lime-trees.—To check the production of young 
shoots on boles of Lime-trees, Instead of cutting, pull them 
off with a sharp twist.—E. D. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are alad to 
receive for engraving any mggeitioe or beautiful photo¬ 
graph* of planti or garden fee net, etpeoiaUy of jardent o 
a pwtureeque okaroctet. 9 11 a r 1 lim 1 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM ROSSI MAJUS AND 
OTHER ORCHIDS. 

“ Boydern” writes in praise of the Odontoglossum 
here named; he states that a plant in flower with 
him now opened in the end of November, and 
at the present time they are not at all faded. 
Yes, this plant is one of my special beauties. 
Its flowers are so lively; it always flowers 
through the winter and spring months, and its 
flowers last longer than any Orchid I know. 
This habit of Orchid flowers lasting long, I 
believe, arises from their not being fertilised 
under cultivation, which is a great boon to the 
Orchid-grower. If you wish to test this, just 
fertilise any of your Rossi flowers, and you will 
soon see how soon its beanty fades and the 
flower withers. Lidia anceps lasts in flower a 
long time, and I do not think you should feel 
disappointed when you state that it had been 
in your drawing-room seventeen days. It prob¬ 
ably was kept drier at the roots than it would 
have been in the glasshouse, and certainly the 
atmosphere was much drier, probably combined 
with fumes from gas. Of the plants you name 
the following are spring bloomers : Cattleya 
citrina, Lycaste Deppi, Kpidendrum majus; 
whilst the following flower during autumn and 
winter : Oncidium unguiculatum, O. maculatum, 
and O. incurvum. The last-named, perhaps, 
has already began to develop its spikes. It is 
a very long time with this kind between the 
first appearance of its spike and the opening of 
its flowers. M. B. 


TREATMENT OF VARIOUS ORCHIDS. 

“ Tiny Tim ” denies having neglected household 
duties for the sake of the Orohids upon the 
national festive time in December; but she 
acknowledges to having Odontoglossum Rossi 
majus blooms on the dinner-table; so the 
Orohids were neither out of sight nor out of 
mind. It is a happy condition when business 
and pleasure can oe so well combined. This 
Odontoglossum is really a beautiful plant. It 
is so very easily managed, and is so reasonable 
in price, that I cannot do better than recommend 
it as the first investment for cool-house growers. 
Respecting your Coelogyne, you are perfectly 
right in removing it; and how happy both it 
and yourself must be to see the sun ! Of sons I 
have a goodly number, and see them often 
enough, but the rays of the blessed luminary 
have not shone upon me for a long time. I am 
inolined to think, however, that your Coelogyne 
is not showing flower, but is starting into 
growth. If so, it should be shaken out of the 
old sour soil and repotted into fresh at once; 
but if you really have flower-spikes showing— 
being sorry to doubt your worn—wait until it 
has finished blooming before doing it. Never 
mind the a&rial roots. If the atmosphere is kept 
in a proper condition during the growing sea¬ 
son, the plant derives as much benefit from these 
as from those which penetrate the soil. Drain 
well, and elevate the plant upon a large cone¬ 
like mound of soil, which will provide a 
greater amount of surface room for its creeping 


Cattleya oitbina. —I am somewhat at a 
loss to perfectly understand about this plant. I 
cannot think the leaves oan be rotten and have 
remained on the plant so long. They ought to 
have fallen long ago; but if they really are 
rotten, cut them off at once with a sharp knife, 
but do not injure the bulb. How have you 
this plant growing ? I fancy with its leaves 
uppermost.^ If this is the case reverse it at 
once ; it will not live unless it can grow down- 
wards. It will not require much water until it 
begins to push out fresh growth. You have 
done perfectly right in removing it from the 
Cork. Do not put much Moss to the plant; it 
prefers bare wood. 

Dendrobium Wardianum. —If you have a 
warmer house, by all means remove it there, 
in order to enoonrage the greatest amount of 
vigour in the young growth. This also will 
oause the bloom buds to open more rapidly; 
these, if the variety is good, will gladden your 
heart. It is a superb flower, but all the plants 
about London are opening small and poorly 
coloured flowers this season on aooount of the 


wretched fogs we have experienced, 
ever, arc more happily Bituatcd., , 

Digitize:: I: VjvJ N 


,ve experienced. You, how- 


vised you to discard this species I was not 
aware you had a warm house. You have struck 
out a bold line of business in trying your hand 
at the raising of Beedlings; the seeds would 
have been better sown on some other Orchid- 
pot which would not require disturbing for a 
year or two ; it requires nothing different in 
treatment. I do not like the inverted tumbler; 
rather see these in their proper position. 
Liquid-manure may be kept under the stages, 
and allowed to evaporate ; but if put into the 
evaporating trough it is apt to oause an un¬ 
pleasant odour in the house. I prefer liquid 
cow-manure. Lselia anceps will soon begin to 
grow; this comes from the base of the old 
bulb. Do not remove it from the pot if estab¬ 
lished, unless you prefer a basket. The pot 
can have a wire put round it, under the rim, and 
a handle carried over the plant, and there you 
are ! Small Palms thrive admirably in com¬ 
pany with Orchids and Ferns, and I strongly 
advocate the combination. Your question about 
pronunciation of the Orchid names will have 
attention shortly. M. B. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

6696. —AMushroom failure. —“ J- H. S.” 
does not say whether the Mushroom-beds were 
out-of-doors or in a Mush room-house, properly 
heated, so that it is difficult to say why the 
beds failed to bear. Assuming they were outside, 
I Bhould say the failure arose from one of the 
following causes : In the first place the manure 
might have been too wet; secondly, too dry; 
thirdly, bad spawn, or the beds might have been 
uncovered too soon after spawning, thereby 
admitting too muoh cold air, hence chilling the 
spawn. I might add that March is too early 
for outeide beds to be spawned, as frequently 
we experience rather sharp frosty nights, with 
keen east winds in the day, which, if the beds 
are not comfortably covered up, is sufficient to 
kill the mycelium. Again, if the beds were 
inside extreme changes in the temperature of 
the house is often answerable for failure ; but I 
believe more failures arise from the manure being 
too wet when the beds are made than all other 
causes put together. I would suggest that 
“ J. H. S.” should get sufficient manure together 
to make a bed. Place it in a dry, airy shed, 
where it can be regularly turned over, taking 
care not to allow it to heat too fiercely, 
or it will get burnt in the middle of the 
heap and spoilt. After the heap has been 
turned over a sufficient number of times 
to get the manure into a tolerably dry state 
leave it for a few days, and when the thermo¬ 
meter, which should be placed in the middle of 
the heap, recedes from 100 degs., make the bed, 
taking care to make each layer as it is placed 
on the bed very firm by beating it down with 
the back of a spade. After the bed is finished, 
put the thermometer into the middle of the bed, 
and when it begins to sink from 90 degs., it 
should be spawned and covered over with some 
dry straw. It must be watched carefully, and 
as soon as the spawn begins to run, place 2 inches 
of dry loam on the bed, and put some more dry 
straw on it again. In six or eight weeks Mush¬ 
rooms should appear. I oannot give ** J. H. S.” 
a better remedy than the above. I ought to say 
that the house should be kept at 50 degs. at 
night, and avoid too much moisture in the 
atmosphere at this season of the year, as this is 
another cause of failure.— Tom Arnold, Ciren¬ 
cester House. 

6767. —Making an Asparagus-bed in 
a heavy clay soil. —A layer of clinkers or 
brick rubbish will be serviceable for drainage, 
but to be of any use it should be nearly a foot 
in depth, and there should be a drain leading 
from ig to some outlet near. Asparagus is not 
a profitable crop to grow in a cold, heavy clay ; 
but if the site is well drained, and the soil 
improved and lightened with plenty of leaf- 
mould and charred refuse, success will follow. 
—E. H. 

—— The soil must be trenched up to a depth of 2 feet 
at least, and during the operation plenty of stable-manure 
should be worked in. Tne ground ought to be drained, 
and there should be an out-flow for tne water. I And it 
best to sow the seeds at onoe where the plants are to be 
permanently.— J. D. E. 

6776.—Mushroom growing In a cave.—" F. D.” 
is a lucky man. I wish 1 had his cave. There is no better 
plaoe tor Mushrooms, and the man who oould not make it 
pay well, to put it mildly, must be a “ muff."—B. H. 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Purple Sprouting Broccoli. 

This is one of the best and most reliable 
of all vegetables for spring use, for it is bo 
hardy that when the white kinds get cut 
off this one usually escapes, and in spring 
affords one of the most delicious vege¬ 
tables of all the numerous Brasaica family. 



Purple Sprouting or Asparagus Brooooli. 


The way I manage it is this: In March the 
seed is sown thinly on soil that is only moder¬ 
ately rich, as the object is to get dwarf, stocky 
plants with an abundance of fibrous roots; if 
the land is ready for their reception in May 
or early in June they are pulled up from the 
seed bed and planted directly into their per¬ 
manent positions ; but if the laud is under other 
crops they are pricked out about 6 inches apart 
so as to keep them from becoming drawn up 
or weakly, and in July there is generally plenty 
of space after early Peas, Potatoes, Ac., are 
lifted ; the soil is only lightly forked over, just 
to make the surface level and clean, for the 
firmer it is the better. The growth of the 
Broccoli is then slower and hardier, and it will 
pass safely through any winter that would kill 
a rank growing crop. If the land is not cleared 
in time the plants can be put out between the 
rows of late Potatoes, as a slight shade the first 
week or two will not harm them, and by the 
time they begin to grow freely the Potatoes will 
be ready for lifting. Little attention beyond hoe¬ 
ing the soil is needed until the heads are fit for 
cutting, when, if the main one is cut first, a 
great quantity of sprouts will be developed from 
the stems. Some may dislike the colour of 
this Broccoli, but hardly any will object to it 
when cooked, for it is mild flavoured and one of 
the tenderest vegetables in season in spring, and 
although it is no novelty, it is muoh neglected 
in many gardens, and would well repay a little 
more attention. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 

6781.—Clubbing of Cabbagee.— You would gain 
nothing by using tne advertised manures. In the plaoe 
of soot use oommon salt and fresh slaked lime freely. 
When you plant a bed of Cabbages, or any of the Bresale* 
family, strew the salt and lime on the surface—Just enough 
salt to colour the ground, with double the quantity of lime 
—and fork it in.—J. C. C. 

- This disease is most prevalent in light, 

gravel soils ; and no method of cultivation or 
system of manuring will prevent it. Gas-lime 
is supposed to be effectual, but I have tried this 
and failed. Iu fact, I used the lime fresh from 
the gasworks too thickly on one ocoaaion, with 
the result that a large number of the plants 
were killed, and those that remained were 
dubbed as muoh as if no remedy had been tried. 
—J. D. E. 

6703.— Cucumber frames—These are usually made 
6 feet long by 4 feet wide, and may be 2 feet taiga at the 
back, and 12 inches or 16 inches in front. For the box 
use 14 inohse yellow deal, and the light of the same, but 
2 inches thick. It takes five or six cartloads of manure to 
make a good, lasting bed, and the middle or end of next 
month is a good time. A brick pit would oertaldybe 
more enduring, but muoh more expensive alto.—B. C. K. 
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FRUIT. 

6712.—Cultivation of Black Ham¬ 
burgh Grapes.—Yon can never expect to 
gtfow good Grapes in a border only 4 feet wide. 
Probably by this time the aotive roots are out 
of it, so that the application of manure-water 
would not have much effect. Cannot you alter 
the path, so as to give, say, a 12-feet border ? If 
von can do this there will be no difficulty in 
feeding the Vines. If this can be done, I should 
lift the roots, and replant in the new border. If 
you cannot give them good loam, you must 
make the best of the natural soil by adding to it 
plenty of manure and orushed bones.—J. U. B. 

6710.—Growing Melons with little 
heat. —If you cannot command a constant 
warmth early in the season it will be useless to 
attempt putting the plants out before the latter 
end of May. At that time the power of the sun 
is sufficient to keep them steadily going, and by 
covering up well at night and economising the 
heat of the sun by shutting up early in the after¬ 
noon, the plants make rapid progress, all the 
more so because it is quite a natural growth. 
I have put plants out the last week in May in 
cold frames, and had plenty of good fruit on 
them. If the nights are likely to be cold it is 
well to put on the covering an hour or so 
earlier. The secret of success consists mainly 
in giving no more air than is absolutely neoes- 
sary ana shutting up as soon as the warming 
power of the sun admits of so doing, as this 
forces a lot of warmth into the soil and stimu¬ 
lates root action. A most important point, 
however, is to have good strong plants that 
have been properly hardened to start with. 
Plants grown along in strong heat, and put into 
cold frames at once, stand a long time be r ore 
making a start. Little Heath is a good, hardy 
kind. — Byfleet. 

PEACH-TREES IN POTS. 

An “ Amateur Fruit-grower ” asks which is the 
best form of training for Peach-trees in pots to 
set between other trees planted out in a large 
orchard-house ? We decidedly think the “pyra¬ 
midal ” (as shown in the annexed illustration), as 
the roots being confined to a small spaoe, the 
shoots are not so gross as those planted out in 
the ground; the sap does not rush to the top so 



msr to two, three, or four leaves, a fruitful 
and beautiful pyramid 10 feet or more in height 
may be formed. Such trees, placed among others 
planted out in the borders of an orchard-house, 
are most ornamental and useful. The health 
and fertility of these trees are kept up by giving 
them every season some fresh food in the shape 
of a top-dressing of a rich compost formed of 
loam (if tenacious all the better) and thoroughly 
decomposed stable-manure in equal quan¬ 
tities. This operation should be performed 
about the last week in October by removing the 
surface soil, generally a network of fibrous 
roots, to a depth of 4 inches, and replacing it 
with fresh compost of the description just 
given. _ 

6772.—Fruit-trees for a north wall.— The best 
fruits for such a position are Morsllo Cherries, kitohen 
Plums, suoh as Viotoria, and red and white Currants.— 
E. H. 

0779.—Pruning fruit-trees.— If there is room for 
the trees to extend thin out the young wood sufHoiently to 
prevent crowding, and let the other ehoota strike out 
unshortened. You will get more and finer fruit.—E. H. 

BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.-- Queries and answers are inserted In 
GARD*iraa/ree of charge if correspondents follow the rtdei 
here laid down for their guidance. All oommunications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 


Peaoh-tree (Rivers' Early York) in pyramidal form in a pot. 

rapidly, leaving the lower branches in a weakly 
oondition—in fact, it (the aap) seems more 
regularly distributed, so that for many years a 
pyramidal Peach or Nectarine-tree in a pot of 
from 16 inches to 18 inches in diameter will 
gradually, if well managed, increase in beauty, 
and by the simple operation- of, pinching back all 
the young side shoots for aed tV irm- 


Gardrnxno, 97, Southampton - street, Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
ushrr. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardrnins has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date , they oannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which with the eceoeption of such as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their eeeperienee is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardrnins should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

6809. —Pruning a Laurel hedge.—When is the 
beet time to prune a Laurel hedge?—W. P. 

6810. —Pruning Roses.—When is the bast time to 
prune Rose-trees out-of-doors—standards and own rooted 
plants 7-W. P. 

6811. —Spawning Mushroom beds.-win “E. 
Hobday ” please to say how to epawo a now bed from an old 
one?— D. Dawson. 

6812. — Sowing Pelargonium seed.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me when to sow Pelargonium seed, and 
how to treat the young plants ?—Qkm. 

6913. — Classification of Carnations. — Will 
“ J. D. E , M or tomeone else, kindly explain the terms 
bizarre, fancy, and self, as applied to Carnations ?—E. 8. 

6814.—Repotting Tea Roses.—Which Is the beet 
time to repot Niphetos, Catherine Marmot, Cdline 
Forestler, and other good Tea Rotes in a oold houss ?—0. J. 

6816 — Hardy perennials.— Will someone please 
give the nameeof about two dozen good and effective hardy 
perennial*? Locality, Nawoastle-on-Tyne.— North umbsr- 
LAUD. 

6819.— A concrete tennis-court. — Can anyone 
kindly recommend something of a really permanent nature 
to blacken the eurfaoe of a oonorete tennls-oourt?—E sca¬ 
milla. 

6817. — Perennial Phloxes from seed.— will 
someone kindly Inform me how to raise perennial Phloxes 
from seed? 1 have tried several times and failed.— 
C. J. 8. 

6818. —Worms in Rose beds.—My Rose beds are full 
of worms, and I am afraid they will destroy the Rose bushes. 
Howoan I eradicate them without injuring the plante? 
—Mungo. 

6819. —Earth on a hotbed.—Is it necessary to plaoe 
earth on the top of a hotbed, whioh is made up of stable- 
manure, when you intend sowing your seed in pane or 

| shallow boxes ?—J. 8. 

6820. —Treatment of Gooseberries.—I should be 
glad of directions for treating and pruning Gooseberry 
bushes that produoe quantities of long, watery shoots, but 
do not bear fruit.—H. H. 

6821. —Miniature or Fairy Roses.—Are Miniature 
or Fairy Roaes worth growing in the open garden, and, if 
so, what soil do they thrive best in, and do they need 
protection in winter ?—Alpha. 

6822. —Slugs and sparrows.—Will someone kindly 
tell me of a good way of keeping slugs off small bedding 
plants and seedlings, and also to prevent sparrows sating 
the flower-buds of Pansies ?—Dick. 

6828.— Destroying worms in a tennis-lawn.— 
I have tried almost everything for this purpose in vain. 
Will someone tell me what would be the best dressing to 
give the lawn to destroy them ?—Oldthah, 

6824.— Treatment of certain Ferns.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me information how to euooeed In growing 
the following Feme—viz., Aspleninm Trlohomanes and A. 
ruta-muraria, also Polystiohum Lonohltis, for I have tried 
and f ailed 7-J.H.L. 


6826.— Olerodendron Balfourl.—1 have reoently 
bought a small plant of this Clerodendron. Will someone 
kindly inform me what soil and general management are 
required to be auooeesful in its culture ?—A. B. 

6826. —Indlarubber plant in a window.— Will 
someone kindly inform me how to treat an Indlarubber 
plant in a window, and if It ought to be repotted in the 
spring, and also how to obtain onttlngs of it ?— India. 

6827. — Chinese Artichoke (Sfcaohys tubertfera).— 
Will " Mr. Hobday,” or some other reader of Gardrning, 
kindly give me an unblaaeed opinion of the Chinese Arti¬ 
choke? Is it worth growing as a table vegetable ?—R. O. C. 

6828. —Vegetables in a northern garden.— 
What are the most suitable vegetables to grow in a garden 
facing north ? There are about 60 square yards of ground, 
and It gets little or no sun. Locality, Newoastle-on-Tyne. — 
Northumberland. 

6829. —Treatment 01 an Indlarubher-plant.— 
Will someone kindly tell me how to treat my Indlarubber- 
plant ? Its leaves droop and carl up, and look like dying, 
i have got it in my drawing-room in front of the window. 
—Constant Rkadbr. 

6830. —Treatment of an old Gloxinia bulb.— 
I have an old Gloxinia bulb that flowered well last eeanoo, 
and whioh has been kept dry all the winter; it is now just 
starting into growth again. How should I treat it now? 
I have plenty of heat at oomiuzud.—M ona. 

6881.—Superphosphates In gardens.—I should 
be glad to be informed if any of the superphosphates used 
for farms are desirable for garden use, and, it bo, whioh 
for (let) flowers (2nd) vegetables? How muoh is required 
for three-quarters of an acre of land ?—0 E. F. 

6832. — Top-dressing for pot Vines.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how to make up a good top dressing for 
pot Vines ? 1 have a quantity of dissolved bones and Oak 
wood ashes. Would these be useful for the purpose, and 
what other ingredients should I use, and in what propor¬ 
tions ?—Amatsur. 

6833. —Rose Captain Christy.—I have a Rose-tree 
(Captain Christy) whioh made a shoot 5 feet long last 
summer. I should like to grow it as a olimber if it will do 
• 0 . Will “ J. C. O..” or some other reader of Gardrnins, 
kindly give me a little Information about it? The wall 
faces south.—A. E. W. 

6881.—Tomatoes In the open air.— What is the 
beet kind of Tomato in the open air ? I have a good wall. 
In a sunny aspect, wnere I have ripened the Old Large 
Red very well, but it is rather rough in appearanoe, and the 
flavour poor. Is there any other variety that oaa be sub¬ 
stituted for it?—8. STRrnBNsoN. 

68S5.—Summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
—Will someone kindly give me the names of some really 
summer-flowering Chrysanthemums—I mean to flower in 
August? I bought some so-called summer-flowering 
kinds last year, but it was the end of September before 
they showed any blossoms.— Acorn. 

6836.—Removing Hollies.—will someone who has 
had experlenoe kindly ioform me the beet time to move 
Holiiee, of from 6 feet to 7 feet high, that have been 

S lanted some 12 or 15 years ? I have been told in May or 
une? Would it be better to postpone it till another 
winter, cutting round the tree* proposed to be moved now ? 
—E. T. G. 

6837.— Greenhouse Ferns.— I have a greenhouse 
whioh I intend to devote to Ferns. Will it answer to have 
a stage with a slate bottom, and a layer of Ooooa-nut-flbre 
on it for the pots to be partly plunged in, or will they do 
better on an ordinary stage, and tne pots with or without 
sauoera ? I have not muoh time to devote to watering, Ac. 

6889.— Name Of a shrub.—Will anyone kindly tell 
me the name of the pretty evergreen shrub growing in 
masses on the Capstan Rock at Ilfracombe ? It is growing 
with, I think, the Esoailonia maorantha, whioh it muoh 
resembles, but the rosy blossoms (in June) grow in bunohes 
like the Ribee. If I knew the name I oould order it for 
my garden.— Marcrlla. 

6839. — Unhealthy Gloxinias. — My Gloxinias 
last year were covered with an attack of something 
that turned their leaves brown, and eventually killed 
them, and the blossom buds also. I should be glad to 
know what it Is, and the cause of its appearanoe, so as to 

f uard against it this season. I have 60 pots of Gloxinias 
ust putting forth their leaves.—T. T. J. 

6940.—Plants for a shady greenhouse.—What 
plants are likely to euooeed In a small lean-to greenhouse, 
raoing south-east, but having the sun obscured for a great 
part of the day by a terrace of high houses, at the rear of 
whioh It is built? I find very few plante thrive or flower 
well in It, owing, I suppose, to want of sun. I am anxious 
to have Roses. Would they do ?— Sraaidr. 

6811.— Growing vegetables for show.— I am 
desirous of growing vegetables for show, and have added 
a piece of Grass land to my garden for the purpose. How 
should the land io question be prepared for oropping, and 
should I be likely to succeed with suoh things as Peas, 
French Beans, Onions, Carrots, Cauliflowers, and Toma¬ 
toes? Locality: Wantage, Berks.—T. H. 8. 

6942.— Cutting back Tea Roses.—Will someone 
kindly tell me how far outdoor Tea Roses should be out 
back? I have a newly planted hedge of Teas, all strong 
dwarfs, with four to five stems eaoh, and standing from 
8 to 4 feet high, and the gardener wants to prune them 
all back in Maroh to two eyes. Is not this too muoh? 
The looality is Southport, LanoMhire.— Tra Rosr. ' 

6848.— Marechal Nlel Rose In a oold house.— 
In January, *88,1 planted out In a oold house a Mar6ohal 
Nlel Rose with two long shoots. From the tope of these 
during the summer it threw out several floe shoots 6 to 
7 feet long. Now I should like to have it in bloom mainly 
about July. Would anyone kindly give me instructions 
how to prevent its oomlng into flower before that time ?— 
C. J. 

6844.—Chrysanthemum cuttings.—I have a few 
of the above in small pots struck under a glass frame in a 
kitohen window. Now the plants begin to deoay, and on 
examining them in the pots I find several small white 
worms about half an inoh in length. Will someone kindly 
tell me whether these are injurious, and if so what 
remedy to use so as not to injure the plants?—A Constant 
Rradir. 
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8845.—Cause of Rose bads falling- off—I shall be 
glad if some good Rose grower will kindly give me his 
opinion of the cause of Rose buds falling off. About two 
months since I planted some Rose-trees in a greenhouse. 
The heat has been kept to about 60 degs. When the Rose 
buds get about half grown they drop off. Is it from the 
want of more ventilation, or is the heat too great?— 
W. L. T. 

6816.—Glass for a garden frame.— Is obscure, or 
what is sometimes called frosted glass, as good for covering 
a garden frame as the clear glass ? I have some cuttings 
of Caloeolarias, &o. t at present in one which I glazed with 
this glass, and they seem to me to be as if they were grown 
in some shady wood, would the same glass do for rearing 
plants under after being raised from seed by means of the 
hotbed ?-J.S. 

6847.—A profitable cottager’s vegetable.— Will 
someone kindly inform me what vegetable is the best for 
the cottager's garden—that is, which gives the greatest 
amount of good food from a certain spaoe? Cabbages 
seem more favoured than any other, but I have heard it 
said that Parsnips are much more valuable. Is that so ? 
It is a very important point for many cottagers to know 
what pa>s best.—A. K. 

6848 — Fruit-trees for a north wall.— Will some¬ 
one kindly advise me what kind of wall fruit-trees might be 
grown on a wall of northern exposure, and getting little or 
no sun ? The wall is about 100 yards long, and fully 12 feet 
high. The soil is heavy loam of considerable depth. I 
have grown Raspberries suooessfully in the border along 
the side of the wall. The garden is well sheltered, near 
the sea-level in Argyllshire.—F. M. D. 

6810.—Effect of gae-llme. — Will someone kindly 
advise me ? My garden last year being very much over¬ 
run with slugs and earwigs, I was advised to have gas-lime 
put on in the autumn to destroy them. I have sinoe been 
told that although Potatoes, &o., would be benefited small 
seeds would very probably not do in it at all this year. 
Is this a fact ? Or. if I have the ground deeply dug and 
manured, may I hope for fair crops?— Acorn. 

6850.— Growing Asparagus.—I wish to grow 
Asparagus and should like to have advice as to the best way 
of making a bed for this purpose? My garden is on a 
gentle slope. The quality of its soil is rather below the 
average. It is about two spits deep, and was subsoiled last 
year. My position may be against me, as 1 am placed 
rather high and oold amongst the hills in Yorkehire. Any 
information will be acceptable to— Asparagus. 

6351. — British Wines. — Would someone kindly 
inform me how long in the making of British wines, suoh 
as Grape, Gooseberry, Rhubarb, &o., they ought to be 
allowed to ferment, and how to stop the process ? After 
many trials 1 find the results spoilt by over-fermentation. 
I am oonvinoed there is a lot in this industry, and that 
really good and wholesome wines are to be produced of a 
character little known to the majority of my oountrymen. 
—H. J. G. 


6852 — Prevention of down-draught.— My con¬ 
servatory, at the back of the house, Is heated by hot water. 
When the wind ie south-west I oannot make the fire burn 
in the boiler. I have just put a flue-cap on the chimney, 
but it is no better. 1 have no doubt 1 oould alter it by 
running the smoke-pipe up above the roof, but this I do not 
want to do. Can any readers of Gardening suggest a 
remedy? Is there any kind of oowl to prevent this down¬ 
draught ?—H. N. 

6858.— Rlohardla leaves turning yellow.- The 
leaves of my Lilies of the Nile (Riohardia—Arum), whioh 
have been, sinoe October, in a cool greenhouse, are turn¬ 
ing yellow and decaying. I keep the pots in saucers con¬ 
taining a little water, and give the plants occasional 
waterings of soot-water. Ought I out off the leaves when 
they show signs of decay, or let them wither down ? There 
is no sign of a flower-bud. How shall I treat them to 
induce bloom ?— Seaside. 

6854. — Whit© Jasmine and Syringa near 
Manchester. —I am told by my jobbing gardener that 
the white Jasmine will not grow here, and yet I have seen 
many other fine climbing plants about the dlstriot. Will 
someone kindly tell me if it would grow three miles out 
of Manchester in good soil on a south wall, and, if so, when 
it should be planted? I should also like to know if 
a Syringa would grow here in the open air as well as it 
does at Cambridge?— Ignoramus. 

6855. — Mildew on Vines.— I shall be glad if someone 
oan kindly recommend any treatment at this season to 
prevent Yines beoomlng mildewed in the autumn ? For 
two years my crop of fruit hits been spoiled from this 
cause, and last year it was specially bad. I tried sulphur 
in every form, but nothing seemed to oheok the disease. 
I do not foroe early Grapes. The roots have been looked 
to, and appear healthy, and the Vine border is outside the 
house. The Vines are old, and up to the last two years 
have done extremely well.—E. S. 

6856. —Rearranging a garden.— I have came into 
possession of a garden, about half an acre in extent, which 
has been negleoted for nearly a oouple of years. 1 want to 
make alterations in it—to change part of it into a Grass 
tennis-court, and to have the reet for flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables. Ought I get bhe whole dug up a oouple of feet 
deep and manured, and, if so, how muoh manure Bhould I 
want, and of what kind ? What is the oheapest plan of 
doing it—to get men to work by the week, or let someone 
oontraot for doing the job ?— Seaside. 

6857. —Manuring a kitchen garden.— I have 
taken some very large gardens (about 2 Cheshire acres in 
extent), in whioh I intend to grow Potatoes and oil kinds 
of vegetables, but find it difficult about here to pur¬ 
chase hone or cow-manure, and it is also very expensive. 
I have about half of it manured, and turned it, and wish 
to manure the other part. Would someone kindly tell 
whioh would be the best ohemical manure to use for grow¬ 
ing different kinds of vegetables, inoluding Potatoes, also 
how it must be applied, and the cost?— Am Old Sub¬ 
scriber. 

6858. —Climbers for a conservatory.— 1 have a 
conservatory measuring 24 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 10 
feet high at the back. It is a lean to, facing directly 
eoath, and fully exposed to the sun. Two portions of the 
book wall, measuring 6 feet wide by 10 feet high, I should 
like to cover with ollmbers. What good climbers would 
be most suitable, and any hints, resp ecting boM oulti- 
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vation for those advised would greatly oblige ? I might 
mention that the house is heated by hot-water pipes, and 
maintained at an average temperature in winter of from 
40 degs. to 46 degs.—W. G. C. 

6859.— Plants in a sitting-room window.— I am 
desirous of filling my sitting-room window with plants, 
and wish to have a succession of them in flower all the year 
round, if possible. Average temperature of the room, 
about 50 degs. It faces the east, and, therefore, gets the 
morning sun. I have no greenhouse or frame, so I cannot 
raise plants from seeds unless it is done in the house. 1, 
What plants are most suitable for window oulture ? 2, Is 
it best for amateurs to rear them from seed, or to buy 
young plants? 8, Is it possible to have window plants in 
flower all the year round ?— J. Witty. 

6880. —Unsatisfactory bulbs.—I planted some 
Hyacinths, Spanish Irises, Freesiss, and Narcissi in pots in 
October last, and kept them oovered with ashes for six 
weeks, until they showed about an inch of green above the 
soil; then they were removed to a greenhouse, at a 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs. The Hyacinth 
flowers are all opening olose to the bulb, and one has two 
spikes appearing. They do not open out further, and have 
been in that state for three weeks. The other bulbs have 
so far no signs of flowers. Whai is the most likely cause 
of failure, and what remedy should I apply ?— Ahatkur. 

6881. —Garden rubbish.—I have about two oartloads 
of stuff—I suppose I ought to have said ashes and garden 
rubbish—that will not rot down in a reasonable time ; it is 
the accumulation of several years. Would It do for potting 
suoh things as Chrysanthemums and Zonal Pelargoniums 
in, and would it be good for mixing with the soil for Asters, 
Stocks, ho. ? I have tried several times to ohar it. When 
I have oovered it up the fire goes out, and when I have let 
in the air it flared. I suppose the young shoots of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, broken off the old shoots with roots attached, 
will make as good plants as shoots out off end rooted after¬ 
wards ?— M. B. J. 

6382.—Unfruitful British Queen Strawberries. 
—In the autumn of the year before last I sent an order 
into Wales for 50 Strawberry plants (British (Queens). They 
came, were duly planted, and grew on a heavy soil in my 
garden most vigorously, but only about 20 of the number 
bloomed and bore fruit. They are fine plants now, and 
have oompletely oovered the bed with runners or off¬ 
shoots. I am at the present time busily engaged in 
replanting the old ones, and cutting off and giving away 
some of the young ones. Are they worth the trouble, and 
will the fruitless ones of last year be fruitful this season or 
not?— S. Johnson. 


To the following queries britf editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

6883.— Book on Orchids ( F.B.C.S , Manchester).— 
“Orohidsfor Amateurs” would perhaps suit you; Williams' 
“ Orchid Growers’ Manual," or Cassell’s “ Popular Garden¬ 
ing.*’—M. B. 

6864.—Orchid in a Cucumber-house (T. M.).— 
Yes; your CcBlogyne oristata will grow well in the Cuoum- 
ber-house, but 1 oannot say why it has not flowered ; 
perhape it is not strong enough yet.— M. B. 

6835.—Flowering period of Orchids (Borderer). 
—Cattleya citrina, Lyeaste Deppi, and Epidendrum 
vitellinum majus flower in spring; Oacidium unguicula- 
tum, O. macula turn, O. incurvum in autumn. 

6363.— Dictionary of gardening (L- M. H.).— 
Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of Gardening ’’ is the most modern 
and most complete extant, and perhaps Cassell’s " Popular 
Gardening” would suit your other requirements.— M. B. 

6867. — Boiling Date Palm seeds (Lady Sub¬ 
scriber).— These seeds will grow with little trouble if sown 
in flue loamy soil in pans, aad put into a moist, hot plaoe; 
but we should imagine bailing would destroy them; at 
aay rate, we never heard of boiled seeds growing. 

6368.—Treatment of Odontogloasum Alex¬ 
andra (Amateur).— This Orchid would do wiinyou, and 
in the summer months put it into your fernery. You 
should not oonfess to bod drip in your fernery. You oan 
prevent this with a little labour at a trifling cost. I would 
rectify this at once.—M. B. 

6880.— Mexican Lae lias and Oncidium con- 
color (Jessie).— Your Orohid flowers are those of two 
Mexican Leilas (L. anoeps and L. albida). Your friend is 
quite right. They require full exposure to the sun, with a 
good amount of atmospheric moisture. Oncidium con- 
| oolor may be grown well in a oool-house.— M. B. 

6370.— Orange-tree planted out in a green¬ 
house (Citrus). —Yes; Orange-trees will succeed very 
well planted out in an ordinary greenhouse ; in fact, they 
generally thrive muoh better when thus placed than when 
growing in pots. Afford plenty of light during the 
summer, and expose well to the sun, but screen from hot 
sun. 

6871. —Greenhouse climbers (R. C. R.).— Passiflora 
ooerulea, or P. Comte Nesselrode, Taosonia moilissima, or 
T. Van VoLxetni would do, if the heat does not fall below 
40 degs. in winter. If a oold house, have a Marshal Niel 
Rose, or any free-growing kind of Fuobsia or Clematis. 
Pmmbago capensis and Solanum jasminioides are good for 
short rafters, if frost is exoluded. 

6872. —Jerusalem Artichokes (G. R.).— These are 
beet dug up as required for use. Frost oan be kept from 
penetrating the ground by putting on it a thlok coating of 
strawy litter or Bracken early in the winter. If the roots 
must be taken up, store them in some plaoe where they 
are safe from frost and drying currents of air oannot 
reaoh them, whioh will render the Artichokes tough and 
tasteless. 

6878.— Soil for a Date Palm, Hydrangea, and 
young Tobacco plants (Don Selim).—Dste Palms 
will suooeed in either peat or loam. We prefer the latter 
where it oan be had of a good mellow nature; it should 
have a moderate quantity of sharp silver sand added to 
it. Hydrangeas do best in a rather strong loam, with the 
addition of some sand and decayed stable or cow-manure. 
Young Tobaooo plants should be potted in a mixture of 
light loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 


6874. —Orchids and other plants In a warm 
greenhouse (Ellen, Sheffield).— No; I imagine the 
warmth in your greenhouse will not agree with the ordin¬ 
ary plants any more, but with a little more heat in winter 
you oan keep a good display of Ferns, Palms, and some 
Orchids. Get the house settled with the Ferns and Palme 
first. When they are flourishing I will tell you wkusS 
Orchids will thrive best with you.—M. B. 

6875. —Ansectochllus Lowl (IF. N. G. L.). — Yes, 
this is an Orchid. It flowers, bulthe flowers are not showy, 
and it is grown for its beautiful leaves only. Pot it in a simi¬ 
lar manner to other Orohids, and cover with a bell-glaee. 
Regular Orohid growers fight shy of this beautiful family 
on aooount of the difficulty of growing them, but several of 
my readers are oolleoting them, and I will shortly giro 
detailed netruotions how to manage them.—M. B. 

6876. —Sowing Date Palm seed (Young Beginner, 
Bridport).— If you have a warm frame sow the Date* in 
Cocoa-nut-flbre, plunge in the frame, and keep them wet. 
The length of time they will take to germinate will depend 
upon the oondition of the fruit. If from good new fruit 
they will come quiokly, but if the fruits are old perhaps they 
will not germinate at all; but if they do, at any rate, 
they will have a single strap-shaped leaf before the end of 
the year, and will require potting.— M. B. 

6877. —Chinese Primula leaves dying (J. M.y— 
The Primula leaves are attacked by the grubs of the Mar¬ 
guerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza sfflnis), and the only way 
of destroying them is to piuoh the leaf between the thumb 
and finger wherever their workings are seen. Also from 
the appearanoe of the dried edges of the leaves it would 
seem as if the plants hod been allowed to beoome very dry 
at the roots and then heavily watered. Or they may have 
been standing in a dry and draughty greenhouse. 

6878. —Hardy climbing plants round windows 
(C. J. C .).—For a northern aspect nothing can be better 
than fries, as they retain their foliage all the year round. 
We would take the common Irish, algerieneis, and the 
clouded white. For any other aspeot we would recom¬ 
mend Virginian Creeper, Wistaria, free-growing Clematis, 
suoh as Jaokmani, the common White Jasmine (Jasminum 

| officinale), and J. nudiflorum, and the Jew’s Mallow 
(Kerris japonios) would also ba suitable for planting with 


6879. — Unhealthy Ccslogyne (Busy Bee).—I am 
at a lose to know exactly what is the matter with your 
Coelogyne ; it may be that the fog, whtah has been dread¬ 
fully destructive to plant growers in the neighbourhood 
of London, has not spared you The reason you did not 
have more flowers I imagine was through the bulbs not 
being finished well. I like to finish these plants in a little 
extra heat, it erases them to swell out, and after which 
the flower spikes soon show. About the time of finishing 
growth diminish the water supply, but do not withhold U 
entirely.—M. B. 

6880. — Unhealthy French Bean leaves (T. a. 
Ter son). —From the appearance of the Bean leaves sent, they 
are growing in too dry an atmosphere, and as they are in 
pots, probably they have been allowed to occasionally to 
wane for water. When this ooours the leaves are almost 
sure to be thin and blotched on the surface and edges. 
The French Bean, when forced, delights ia a moist and 
buoyant atmosphere, and also, especially if In pots, a 
sufficient supply of water to the roots. This should be 
given in a tepid state. 

6831.— Cyclamen flowers curling up ( F. K.).— 
The most luely cause we know of for this is that the plants 
have been, or are now, attacked by green-fly. If this is so 
and it is not destroyed all the flowers will surely become 
curled or deformed. Also if the plants have been allowed 
to suffer from drought at the roots and then heavily 
watered it would oause them to produce deformed flowers. 
Cold, cutting draughts or an overdry atmosphere in the 
greenhouse would also bring about the mischief. If 
green-fly has attaoked them frequent and light fumigations 
with Tobaooo must st onoe be given. 

6882. — Easily grown sweet-scented flowers 
(Arnolds). —Stocks of all kinds, Wallflowers, Violets, 
Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Sweet Sultan, Sweet Aiyseum, the 
pretty Sohizopetalon, the Night Scented Stock, Nar¬ 
cissus, etc., etc., are all easily-grown garden flowers. Of 
those under glass Roses must be always included, and also 
the old sweet Pelargoniums, such as the Oak-leaved. 
Lemon-scented, eta; then the Heliotrope or Cherry Pie 
plant, the Aloysia citriodora.j or Lemon-plant, Hyacinths, 
Cinerarias, Cyclamen, Stephanotis, and many other things 
also give an abundance of sweet odours. 

6883. —New Zealand Ferns and Orchids (N.G.). 
—Con you tell me sometulng about the best aorta of New 
Zealand Ferns ? I have a brother there who wants to send 
me some home. Can I manage them easily, and are there 
any Orohids in New Zealand? To the first question—yes, 
later on. Have you a house large enough to accommodate 
the Tree Ferns of these islands ? To the eeoond qeeetion 
—yes, there are terrestrial or ground Orchids; but no 
epiphytal ones, and although the ground Orohids have 
not yet beoome popular with English growers my odrioe 

| advice is, get eome of them if you oan.—M. B. 

| 6884.— Temperature for and treatment o* 

| Orchids (J. P.)-— The atmosphere of your house must- 
be very harsh for plant growing, with its iron stages and 
stone floor. I would advise you to put some Derbyshire 
spar on the stages, or some shingle from river sand. 
Upon this stand the plante, and keep the shingle slightly 
moist at this season of the year; later on, when growth 
commences, more water will be necessary, at whioh time 
the floor should be kept moist by sprinkling. I do not 
believe in having water stand upon the floor; it often 
deters lady members of the family from taking an interest 
in the plants. Cattleyas should not be syringed over¬ 
head ; it is true they are subjected to heavy downpours of 
rain when growing wild, but as a rule they do not stand 
erect as with us when potted, and they are enabled to 
shoot it off the foliage, whilst with us it lodges in the 
leaf of the young growth, often destroying it. A good 
temperature for a Brazilian Orchid-house would be about 
60 degs. at night during winter, rising about S degs. by- 
fire-heat in the daytime. The day temperature in the 
summer may rise to 75 degs. or 85 degs., with sun-heat and 
good air. In the latter part of the day a light shade will 
be necessary. I do not like steam, why do you make it t 
—If. B. 
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BEAUTIFUL BEGONIAS. 

B e. RAVENSCROFT (Author of “The 

• Tuberous Begonia,” “Town Gardening,” Ac.), offers 
5.000 sound, healthy tubers of his celebrated and unequalled 
■train of these exquisite flowering plants. Finest single, 
mixed co’ours, 3s., 4s., and 5a. per doz., according to 
sire. Ac.; a few extra large bulbs at Ps.; ditto, selected to 
colour, 6*. 9s., and 12s. doz. A few grand flowen for ex¬ 
hibition at 20s. Doubles, grand flowers, selected and marked 
to colour, 12s., lHs., and 25s. doz; Is., Is 6d., to 2s. fid. each. 
Splendid mixed, 9s, doz. Owing to the cold season and early 
fro*t I ha*e also a quantity of small unbloomed tuber* to 
offer, single and double, mixed, at 5s. doz. These are certain 
to produce some grand flowers All the abovw are guaranteed 
to bloom freely this season. Numberless testimonial*. Safe 
and fme by post ter ctih with oroer to—B. O RAVENS- 
OROPT(Maiager), The Nursery. Georgo-lane.Lewishain.S.E. 

"DEGONI A SEED —The finest ever offered, 

-D both in quality and germinating power. Splendid single 
mixed, 7d., Is., and 2* pkt. Special Hybrid, also pure white, 
crimson. or yellow, Is. fid and 2s. 6d. pkt. Grand double 
mixed. Is. fid.. 2s. 6d. and 5s. per packet. My double seed 
produced over 90 per oent. of splendid double flowers of all 
oolours last summer. Only try it. Petunia grandtflora, 
from magnificent blooms 4 to 5 io. aoros«. 7d. and Is. per pkt. 
All poatf ree ter cash -8. o HAVRN q GRO |f T l ». *1 

■PERNS.—Pteria tremula and P. crecica, bo«u- 

-L tiful little plants. Is. 61 doz.; larger from single post, 
2s. 6d. do T . 8lx greenhouse Ferns, all different, for Is. 9d.— 
B. O. BAVE NrtOROFT (Manager), The Nursery, George-lane, 
Lewisham, S. E. 

Brunning' & Co.’s Complete Collection of 

(7/6) Choice Vegetable Seeds w» 

CONTAINING 

Peas, for succession, 4 pints Herbs, 3 packets 

Beans (Rroadl, I pint Leek, k ounce 

Beans (Kidney), | pint Lettuce^ 2 packets 

Beans (8carlet Runners)! pint Mu Hard. 1 ounce 

Beet, ! ounco Oaion, 2 ounces 

Borecole, 1 ounce Parsley, 4 ounce 

Broccoli. 2 packets Parsnip. 1 ounce 

Brussels Spr* uts, | ounce Radish. 2 ounces 

Cabbage, § ounce gayoy. J °, unoe 

Cauliflower, 1 packet Spinach, 1 ounce 

Celery, 1 packet Tomato, 1 packet 

Carrot, 1 ounce Turnip. 2 ounces 

Cress, 2 ounces Vegetable Marrow 

Cucumber, 1 packet 1 packet 
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We guarantee the above to consist of the finest varieties 
and seeds of best quality, and will forward, securely packed 
and carriage free, to any address In the United Kingdom, on 
reoeipt of P.O.O. for 7s. fid. 

ILLUSTRATED ft DESCRIPTIVE SEED CATALOGUE 
gratis and post free to intending customers. 

From Revd. Geo. W. Roughton, Blookley, Worcester¬ 
shire: “Please send me a parcel of Vegetable Seeds, your 
selection. What I have had in former years have given great 
satisfaction.—Feb. 28th, 1883." 

From Revd. J. G. Morris, Newport, Pembrokeshire: 
“I have made use of your 7*. fid- Complete Collection of 
Vegetable Seeds for some years, aud intend to continue to do 
so for the simple reason that I find it of ezoellent quality and 
very economical.—Dec. 7th, 1888.” 

ISAAC BRUNNING & CO., 

SEED MERCHANTS, GREAT YARMOUTH. 

SPRING-FLOWERING PLANTS 

Tor a Gay Garden. 

Here again another wonderful offer to our friends.—Wall¬ 
flowers. Canterbury Bells, Bweet Williams. Mvototii (Forget- 
me-not), Silene, Arabia, Alyssum, Aubrietia, Daisies (red and 
white); all well-grown, transplanted stuff, and very hardy; 
Is. per doz., 5s. per 100. Seedlings, from seed beds, Is. 100. 
Primroses, our extra fine strain of lovely colours, mixed; bed¬ 
ding Pansies and Violas, separate colours. Is. 6d. doz., 8s. lOOl 
A beautiful show is made in any garden with a selection of 
above. Now is the time to plant. 

WM. OLIBRAN A 80N, Oldfield Nursery Altrinoham; 

10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester. _ 


rpHE Best Is. Collection of Flower Seeds in the 
A world: poet free Is. and 2d; contains one liberal packet 
of each of following, with gratis packet of new and beautiful 
Mikado Poppy, a real Japanese flower, white-edged crimson, 
splendidly fringed and of artistic appearanoe; thrive any¬ 
where: Prize Aster, Viotoria and new Diamond, mixed; 
Prize Stock, mixed colours; new Miniature Sunflower, 
adapted for small gardens; tricolor Marguerites, new 
Lora BeacoDSfield, Gladstone, 8ultan also white and 
yellow, »U mixed, guaranteed true; Mignonette, crimson 
Giant, large soikes; rosy-crimson Uodetia, very popular, 
n<w Convolvulus, minor Rose Queen; new Helichrytum, 
FuebilL crimson, white, scarlet, aud yellow, Calendula 
Mtteor, very striking novelty; Sweet Pea, scarlet Invin¬ 
cible white, Ac.; Candytuft, D ibble's 8plraL white, ex¬ 
cellent for cutting; new dwarf bedding Nasturtium, eight 
kinds, mlx*d, including grand Empress of India, fiery ver¬ 
milion, Ladybird, Chameleon, novelty, changing colour, 
extremely pretty; all easy to grow, with full directions for 
cultivation. And please to 

UNDERSTAND 

as a further inducement to lovers of good flowers, all who 
hare not before tried my Seed I will give a 

GRAND FLORAL TREAT for Is. fld. 

All new oustomers who send Is. fid. instead of Is. 2d. for 
the above Collection, I will include an elghteenpenny paoket 
of the 

GRAND NEW TRIUMPH ASTER. 

The most beautiful Aster iu the world rich and brilliant 
scarlet of faultless Pteony form, 3 inches across, each plant 
bearing 30 to 40 flowers of exquisite beauty. A perfect 
bouquet, prooounced faultless by all. New and Genuine 
Seed, same as sold bv seedsmen at Is. fid. per packet. 
Having £50 worth of this grand Aster in stock iu 
sealed packets, direct from the raiser in Germany, am pre¬ 
pared to execute orders oy return of post. Thoroughly un¬ 
derstand the is. Collection and the Is. 6d. packet of Nt-w 
Triumph Aster, all for P O. for Is. 61. (to new customers), 
from JNO. R. FLOWER, Seed Merchant, Ulley, near 
Rotherham; who can also supply 

800 VARIETIES OF FLOWER & GARDEN 8EED8 
In Id. and 2d. packets, 
including many Novelties, in any sized packets to suit pur¬ 
chasers. Send for Catalogue gratis, containing full descrip¬ 
tive List, and alto samole of 100 grand testimonials selected 
from Innumerable others from delighted purchasers. 

The following is a sample from Swan ley Junction:—* Last 
year I was thefortunate purchaser of your Is. Collection, and 
although l have been a flower grower for more than a quarter 
of a oeutury. and have paid big prioes for seed, I never made 
a purchase that gave me so much satisfaction, Ac." 

From Glasgow: “The last seeds I got from you were 
indeed splendid; I don’t desire better.” 

From Dublin, IrelandSorry 1 did not know of your 
firm sooner, it would have saved me considerable. We cannot 
get anything here of like value; nothing could, have been finer 
than the Asters, Stocks, an! Marigolds." . _ 

Testimonials similar to above from all over England, Ire¬ 
land. Scotland, Channel Islands, India, New Zealand, Cali¬ 
fornia, Cyprus, Gibraltar, Ac. ... 

From Liverpool:—“ Have had 14s. worth of your seeds in 
small packets, and they have come up surprisingly. All have 
germinated with one exoeptlon.” 

From Cornwall a lady writes:—"The 8s. worth of seeds 
have produced an immense quantity of plants from your Id. 
and 2d. paokets. I must congratulate you upon supplying the 
public at a rate to put Dature in all her loveliness within reach 
of the poorest. A love of flowers in the human heart always 
tends to ennoble it; that love is onltivated by you in plating 
your seeds before people at the price you do, thus doing a 
good work. Not believing in cheap seeds I did not take much 
trouble with them, nevertheless they turned out splendidly 
Pansies were really lovely; the other seeds-were equal to this 
in all respects; I had hundreds and hundreds of plants. All 
1 can say is go on and prosper as you deserve to do for briog- 
ing beautiful flowers within reach of the poorest.” 

Please state if Catalogue required. 

JOHN R. FLOWER, Seed Merchant, 
_ Ulley, near Rot hey ham. _ 




POLYANTHUS GOLD-LACED. — 

-L mixed: choiee strain, 12. Is. fid.; 25, 2*. 9d., free.— 
OABB ON A OO , F lo rists, MiUfleld, Peterboro:’ _ 

PANSIES.—White Queen, King of Blacks, 
-L Lord Beacons field, and Emperor William, best varieties, 
25. Is fid; 50.2s. 9d., free.-CAS BON AGO., Florists, Peterboro'. 


E ucalyptus globulus, Blue Gum Few 

Plant, good disinfectant, strong health* plant*. 6 for la. 6d. 
12,2s. 9d., free.—CAS BON ACO.. Florets. Millfield. Peterboro*. 


UUALLFLOWERS.—Imported doable, mixed 

» F oolours, 12. Is. fid.; 25,2s. fid.; 50. 4s. fid., free. Wall¬ 
flowers. blood red, Harbinger, and dwarf Golden, 25, Is. fid : 
50. 2s. ; 100, 3a., free.—OA8BON A GO., MiUfleld. Peterboro’. 

fl ABB AGE PLANTS.-Early Rainham, En- 

D field Market, aud Nonpareil, 50. Is.; 104. is fid, free. 
Now best time to plant.—OASBON A CO., MUlfleld, Peterboro’. 

POSTAL BOXES for plants and flowers.— 
•L Cheapest and best, 12 by 9 by 2, Is. fid. doz. 12s. grows. 
Boxes with divisions for eggs, to hold 12 egg*. 2s. doz.; 18a. 
gross. Samples free, 6 stamps, from CASBON 8 Box Works, 
P eterboro*. __ 

Eft GRAND SORTS, H.P. ROSES, including 

% few not In Catalogue, 17*. 6d., oar. pd. Florist, 
Flower, aud Seed Catalogue free —ORAM B Dunblane. 


A MPELOPSIS VEITCHI, six, la. 3d. ; Hy- 

drangea paniculate, four, Is, 3d ; double Dwitzia. four. 
Is. fid.: Purple Beech, three, Is. 3d ; Azalea Mollis. 4s. fid. 
doz., with buds; Tulip-tree, four, Is. 2d. Palme Euterpe 
OeoRoma, Lafeania, Chamserops, and Areca. 2s the five. 
Banktian Roses, two. Is. 3d. Soariet Horae-Ch«*tnut, three. 
Is. 3d, all carriage free for cash with order.—HENRY A OO., 
Amershatn, Buoks. __ 


DflCCC DflCCC DflCCC POSES.—Six choioe Niel, Gloire de Dijon, 

IfllQbQg IIUOllO* llUukDi -LV Hombre, Paquerette, La Maroue, aud Malmaison. for 


A SPLENIUM ADIANTUM NIGRUM, 3 for 

ig. ; Nothochlceoa nirea (rare), 3 for Is ; Pteris erotica, 
4 for Is ; Pteris serrulate, 4 for Is.; Pteris argyrea, 3 for Is.; 
Adiantum decorum, 2 for Is.; Adlautum CaplUus-Venerls 
▼ar. Graude (new), Is. each; Begonia tubers (Laiug’s strain) 
extra, 3 for Is.; Gloxinias, 2 for Is.; LUy of the Valley 
crowns, nxtra strong, all flowering, 5s. per 100; HeUeborus 
niger, 3 for Is. 

BOXES OF CUr LILIES, 2s. 6d. post free. CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUM CUTTINGS, best sorts only are grown, 4s. per l(XX 
Cash with orders only. All orders above 5s. carriage pall. 

T. JANNOGH, 

By Special Appointment Lily of the Valley Grower to ' 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Dersingham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

rjHOICE SEEDS.—Show and Fancy Pansies, 

D from my celebrated Collection, Is. and 2s fid per pkt 
French and African Marigolds, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, 
61. and la. per pkt Carnations, Picatee*, and Single Dahlias, 
Is. and 2s. fid. per pkt. Asters and 8took* in aU the best 
varieties, fid and Is. per pkt. Lister’s “Nonsuch” Leek. 
Is fid. per pkt. “ Unique ,r Parsley, Parsnip, and Beet, fid. 
and la. per pkt. Select Onions, 1*. and Is. fid. per pkt 
Specially offered to oompetitors,and growers who desire to have 
the very be *t seeds that can be procured. Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue on application. “Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Pansy,” by Alex Lister, price fid.: by post. 74.; cl< th, Is.; by 
post Is Id-ALEX LISTER, Pansy Specialist, Rothesay.N.B. 

{SPECIMEN CONIFERS, Trees for Avon .es, 

W Evergreens, and Forest Trees in neat variety. Catalogue 


W Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. Catalogue 
free oi applicatton.-RlOHARD SMITH A 00.. Nursery- 
men .od Heed Merchant*. Wnrnnrt** 

6 CAMELLIAS or AZALEA INDICA, full of 

buds, 10s. fid. Large healthy plants of either in 5-lnch 


v buds, 10s. fid. Large healthy plants of either in 5-lnch 
pots Large? specimens in 7-inch p>t« st 2s fid eaoh. 6 
Azalea mollis, full of buds, 7s. 6d. 11 Spinea Japonic*, large 
imoorted dumps, 4s- 6 Gardenias, full of buds. 9*.—E. VAN 
DEB MEERSOH, Que en’s Nursery. Belhum, S.E. _ 

PEST ROSES at Lowest Price*—Choicest Roses 
"in cultivation, 6s. doz * 21s. 100. Strong and weU grown 
H.P/S. Teas, 4o., 8a doajWlOO.-BOOTHBT P. Loath. Lines. 


in cultivation, fis. doz.; 21a 100. Strong as 
’.a Teas, Ao., 8a doa/W100.-BOOTHBY, 

Diyitizec by Q[l 


ad well grown 
Louth, Linos. 


40,000 Roses. Why should you be without the Queen of 
Flowers t Fragrant lovely, and hardy. We offer them at very 
low prioee—viz., 12 for fis., 25 for 11s., 50 for 21s., 100 for 40a 
AU strong, healthy, weU rooted, and not fed up for exhibition. 

5 lovely Moss loses, 3a 6 fine, qniok-olimbing Roses, 2s. fid. 
10,000 Tea and Noisette Roses in pots, at 15a per doz., £5 per 
100; also Tea GUtnbera, the best greenhouse varieties, shoots 

6 to 10 feet long, 2s. fid., 3s. fid., aud fis eaoh. Send for Cata¬ 
logue of aU the best sorts before you try elsewhere. Tbs 
hardiest Roses grown. 

WM. OLIBRAN A SON, The Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham ; 
_ 10 and 12, Market-street Manchester. _ 

ALPINES, HARDY PERENNIALS. —Cata- 

*1 logne. illustrated, descriptive, and cultural notea 100 
pages, price 9d post free.—8TAN8FIKLD BROS , Southport 

QTRONG WALLFLOWERS, doable German 

© ml ied, single yellow or single dark blood, 4a 100. 8trong 
Canterbury Bells. 4s. per 100. Anemone Japonioa, alba, la 
per doz. Strong Rosea Gloire Dijon. 3 to 4 feet hish, la 3d. 
eacb. All carriage free for cash. — JOHN TURNER, 
Wethe rby. York*. _ 

T AURUSTINUS, beautiful plants, 1* to 2 ft., 
JJ g B . per 4 0 z.; £1 per 101—LEWIS A SON, Nurserymen, 
Newtown, Malvern. _ 

3 MARECHAL NIEL, 3 Gloire de Dijon, and 
8 other pood Rosea for 5a 6d.—LEWIS A SON, Nuraery- 
men, Newtown, Malvern. _ 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. —Peren- 

ii ntal pink Convolvulus, grows SO ft in season ; festoons 
balconied, Ac., oovered with large rosy blossoms aU summer; 
2 strong roots, Is., free. Now is bast time to plant— 
J. F. RAYNEB, Avenue-road, Southampton. _ 

PERIWINKLES.—Evergreen oarpet under 

■I trees and other bad places. Charming flowers, large 
blue, small blue. Id : white, purple, double blue, 2d. each; 
la worth free.— R AYNE R, Avenue-road. Sout ham pton. 

f\ ERANIUMS. — Well-rooted cuttingB, car- 
VT riage paid by Parcel Post for cash with order. Scarlet 
Vesuviua la 3d. dozen, 7s. 100; white Vesuviua Is. fid dozen, 
8a 100; Master Ohristins, Is. 8d dozen, 8s. 100; Henry Jacoby, 
dark crimson, 9a dozen, 12s. 100; Queen of Whites, pore 
white; also Le Cygne. the beautiful double white, 9s. dozen- 
-CHARLES FRENCH, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


-Lv Hombre, Paquerette, La Maroue, and Malmaison, for 
2s. 9d.; also one doz to include Niel, Jacqueminot, Gloire, 
Christy, Malmaison, Moss, and Cabbage. AU own roots, 
exoept Niel, strong well-rooted, carriage paid.—HENRY A 
OO., Am-reham. Buck* ._ 

1 m CHOICE ORNAMENTAL & FLOWER- 

AVsU ING SHRUBS and CONIFERS, from 9 inches to2| 
feet, to iuolude Golden and other ReMnosoora, Golden 
Euonymus. Golden Privet, Oupressus, Thujoptis. Juntperns, 
for 12s 6a.: 50 for 7s., carriage paid —HENRY A OO . 
Amersham, Bucka 

TREES and SHRUBS, suitable for Towns and 

X Smoky Districts. Catalogue tree on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH A OO.. Nurserymen sad Seed Merchants, 
Worcester ___ 

OPECIAL CHEAP AND GOOD PLANTS.— 

© Sweet Williams, 8d. doz.; Primroses, double and Single, 
best 4s. doz. Polyanthus, 2s doz.; herbaceous Oalceolana*. 
Is. 3d. do* ; Tuberous-rooted Begonias, grand flowers, from 
2s. doz.: Gloxinias from 2s. doz; Cyolamen persioum, 4s doz.; 
Oylamen penicum gigantea from 6s doz.; Tea and other 
Roses, fid, each, 4s. doz : miniature Roses, including White 
Pet, Laurenoeaua. and Mignonette, from 3s. doz.; Fuchsia, 
best var, from 2s doz.: Marguerite* from ks, fid. doz.; Lily 
of the Nile from 3s. doz.; Veronicas from 4s. doz ; sweet- 
scented Pelargoniums. 3s. per doz; Greenhouse Plants from 
4s. doz.; Geraniums, first-class var, from Is. fid doz. AU the 
above are good strong plants, securely packed and sent oast 
free on reoeipt of order with cash. Flower and Vegetable Seed 
from 2d. por pkt. Send for my Plant and Seed Lists. A trial 
o rder soliclted.-B. W. KNIGHT, FlorUt, Battle. _ 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—STRONG 

A NETTING, 35 square yard* for Is. Is oUed * nd droned: 
wiU not rot If kept out in all weathers. Sent any width on 
approval Ca-risge paid on all orders over 5s. Commoner 
Netting at 50 rqnare yards for Is. Hundreds of Testimonials. 
—GEORGE RuBINSON, Fish Merchant. Rve, Sussex. 

T AND STEWARD or AGENT, of practical 

-LI experience and training, seeks an appointment. 
Thoroughly understands details and management of Estate 
and Home Farm. Successful breeder of stock. Management 
of woods, buildings, repairs, drainage, and roa dm a king , with 


Bouthampton-etroet, Strand, W.CJ, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE COTONE ASTERS. 

Anything that helps to brighten up the winter 
aspect of the garden, whether by leaf, flower, 
or fruit, demands attention from those who 
wish to have it enjoyable the whole year 
through. Of shrnbs that are charming in their 
winter dress there are not a few. Many of those 
which bear berries make piotures in the garden 
and wood as bright and cheerful, in their 
season, as the glowing flowers whioh perfume 
the air in snmmer. Every garden of sufficient 
extent should have a few Cotoneasters. They 
are important, but neglected, shrubs, and this 
neglect is the more surprising because of 
their variable habit of growth, whioh adapts 
them for a variety of positions. There are low 
creeping kinds, which root as they go scrambling 
over everything in their way till they spread a 
broad, verdant mass, beautiful in foliage, 
flower, or fruit, but especially bo when covered 
with myriads of coral-red berries. The beauty of 
each a picture is fully realised in winter when 
all around is bare and dreary. Cotoneasters of 
this trailing habit are C. microphylla, nummu- 
laria, and thymifolia. They are not particular 
as to soil, consequently most gardens have a suit¬ 
able position where some might be grown. It is, 
unfortunately, so much the practice when plant¬ 
ing a shrubbery to fill all the bare ground with 
a stupid mixture of common things, in which 
Privet and Laurel predominate, that no space is 
left for groups or specimens of choicer and more 
beautiful things. In planting a shrubbery some 
consideration should be used. Fill the least im¬ 
portant places with common shrubs, but instead 
of bringing them to the edge of the turf or 
gravel walk leave a strip of ground from 2 yards 
to 4 yards wide, and thus we obtain at onoe 
ample space for planting a variety of little shrubs. 
These would make a nice fringe between lawn 
or walk and the larger plantations, while the 
Shrubbery margins woald be ten times more 
Interesting, and less formal than they often are. 
In such a position the Cotoneasters above men¬ 
tioned would suit admirably, and their trailing 
shoots might be allowed to oreep out upon the 
turf. Where trees are thinly placed the Cotone¬ 
asters might be allowed to ramble over tho 
ground, which they would keep clean, and 
prevent the possibility of carrying out the 
murderous practice of shrubbery digging. Upon 
a stony bank, or clustering against the sides of 
•tone steps in gardens, tumbling down the face 
of a low wall which supports a bank behind it, 
or even trained up the wall and the shoots 
allowed to grow outwards, a specimen scrambling 
over a large rock upon the rookery—in all these, 
and, doubtless, in other positions whioh suggest 
themselves to the planter, Cotoneasters are at 
home, and look perfectly natural and beautiful. 
In a Sussex garden I once saw some masses of 
C. microphylla standing upon a little lawn. 
They were about 4 feet high and 6 feet through. 
It was late in autumn, and the berries, of which 
there was a heavy crop, were just taking on 
their brilliant hues, which would render that 
little garden aglow fir several months. > In 
addition to trailing CotQQeapbifl k hon» a s kinds 1 


whioh form dense hut upright bushes, such as 
C. affinis and Hookeri. They make good growth 
annually, and the season’s shoots become clothed 
their whole length with bright berries. 

Groups in the shrubbery have a telling 
effect, especially if backed up by evergreens. 
These kinds, nnlike the creeping ones, have 
larger and fewer leaves, some of whioh fall in 
autumn, but if the shoots are naked of leaves 
the berries are retained. It is owing to this 
sparsely-leaved character that a background of 
evergreens is recommended to enhance the 
effect. Cotoneasters frigida and Simonsi grow 
still larger, forming in time quite bushy trees. 
They are, perhaps, too large, exoept for extensive 
plaoes, but are equally as effective where room 
can be found for them. C. Simonsi is quite at 
home among other covert plants. It is of an 
upright bat straggling habit of growth. Where 
it has been planted it enlivens the woodland 
scenery for months. I saw it looking beautiful 
last November. It had been thinly planted in 
a leaning position, upon a steep, stony, Bramble- 
olad bank, which shelved down to the water’s 
edge. Its almost leafless but berry-laden shoots 
mingled with those of the Bramble, and the 
ooral-red berries glistened among the Bramble’s 
dark-green leaves. Again, in February I saw 
the same combination, nor had it then lost 
any of its beauty. It is worthy of special 
note that generally the birds do not appear 
particularly partial towards the Cotoneaster 
berries; they are often left long after the Hollies 
and the Thorns are bare. This, of course, is a 
great advantage. Although special stress has 
been laid upon the effect of the berries, some of 
the Cotoneasters are pretty when in flower, so 
numerous are the countless blossoms. At that 
time, however, there are other larger, sweeter 
flowers to charm, so, if those of the Cotoneaster 
pass away unseen, the later oharms will not be 
lost for want of self-assertion. The planting 
season is not yet closed. Amateurs in searoh oi 
the beautiful things that give great return for 
little labour and anxiety should turn attention 
to the subjects of this article. A. H. 


6836. — Removing Hollies.— They may 
be removed in May and June, but I would 
rather do it in fine weather now. Considering 
that they are large plants, and have been planted 
twelve or fifteen years, it would be better to 
cut round the roots now, and encourage them to 
make a quantity of fibrous roots during the 
ensuing summer. They would then be in a fit 
condition to be dug up and replanted the fol¬ 
lowing planting season. I have never planted 
Hollies in the summer, but have done so in the 
autumn and early spring months with consider¬ 
able success. It is always desirable to encourage 
them to make plenty of fibrous roots before 
removing them.—J. D. E. 

6751. — A garden hedge* — Around 
Glasgow Privet grows well and quiokly shoots 
up to 6 feet, if strong rooted nursery plants are 
got now and set iu good rich ground. The 
plants may be put in almost touching each other. 
Thorn will succeed better if the site is an old 
wall or poor soil. Beech makes a fine fence, 
but requires strong ground to grow quiokly. 
Sweet Brier, planted as close as possible, will 
in two years make a fine fragrant fenoe.—A 
Sweet. 


TREES V. SHRUBS FOR FORE-COURT 
GARDENS. 

One need not feel surprised when he tees a 
villa residence or a cottage half hidden from 
view by trees that are much too large for the 
position they occupy, because the selection of 
such subjects is often in the bands of those 
who have no knowledge of the character of 
growth of the trees or shrubs they plant. The 
experienced observer is therefore prepared to 
find that iu time they have outgrown tne space 
they were intended to embellish. The reason 
for this is that plants which in time grow into 
trees have been put in where there was only 
room for a low-growing shrub. There are 
several forms of coniferous trees that are specia 
favourites with this class of planters. The 
Lawson’s Cypress (Cupressus Lawsoniana) is, 
perhaps, the most popular. Then oomes 
Araucaiia imbric&ta and Cedrus deod&ra. All 
these may be frequently seen in small forecourt 
gardens, and are quite out of place, because 
they have become too large. Of course, for the 
first few years they were in character with the 
surroundings, but where the soil is pretty good 
they soon get too large for the front garden of 
an ordinary villa or cottage residenoe. It would 
in many cases be more satisfactory if some kind 
of low-growing shrub be selected instead of 
one of these trees. In my opinion the 
Best shrub for a-fore-court garden is a Holly, 
either green or variegated, as different tastes 
may decide, because there is no other evergreen 
that retains its foliage in such good condition 
throughout the year, nor is there another that 
will thrive better in a smoky atmosphere. 
Besides this, ib submits to being pruned, so 
that, if at any time it is getting too large, 
it may be reduced in size and brought into any 
desired form without injury to the life of the 
plant. Next to the Holly, I prefer the Aucuba, 
the foliage of which is always attractive; and 
being somewhat low in stature, and of a spread¬ 
ing habit, it is a capital subjeob for limited 
areas. There are two other evergreens whioh 
are admirably suited for the front gardens of 
small residences. These are the Phillyrea and 
Arbutus Unedo, both of which are quite hardy 
and always in a presentable condition. The 
Phillyrea is the slower grower of the two, and 
therefore better suited for restricted spaces. 
The Arbutus is a well-known, handsome shrub, 
which may be freely planted where there is not 
space for any subject that attains to large pro¬ 
portions. _ J. C. 0. 

6854. — White Jasmine and Syringa near 
Man chester.—The white Jasmine and Byrinsra both 
flourish In Manchester, and certainly grow splendidly within 
two or three miles from that town. It is a mistake to take 
a jobbing gardener*® word for anything. I think that, 
like some servants, they are born without hope.— Olitort 

-I oan tell " Ignoramus” that white Jasmine will 

grow and flower much nearer Manohester than three miles 
off. For many years I lived at Old Trafford, and had a 
very fine show of white Jasmine flowers every year. The 
plant covered a trellis, and was a mass of white. As to 
Syringa I oannot speak.—J. B. L. 

6809.— Pruning a Laurel hedge.— The best time 
to prune Laurels if large branohes have to be cat off is in 
March. If the young wood only requires to be shortened 
the work may be done any time — E. H. 

6742.—Llme-treee.— The young shoots whioh trouble 
you by ooming out on the trunks of the trees should be 
torn by the hand downwards, and are not so ready to start 
again. Of course, this is only for very tender twigs. 
Where they have grown ttout just out them with a sharp 
knife quite dess to jtks bole.—A. Bwra, 
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THH COMING WHHK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from February 
IBM to February 23 rd. 

Looked over the sfcook of Gladiolus conns. Selected 
those which axe jiut moving into growth, and potted them 
In 6-inoh pots. A few will be shifted on for early flowering 
in the conservatory, and the remainder planted out In due 
oourse. Some are more precocious than others, and I 
always think as soon as the first Indication of growth 
appears It Is time to place them under favourable conditions 
for oarrylng it oat. Sowed Tomatoes for plan ting in the 
open ground. My stook of plants for planting under glass 
were sown early in January, and are now potted off in 
small 00 sized pots on a shelf near the glass in a warm 
house. Put in cutting* of various kinds of bedding plants, 
including a number of Pelargoniums of several kinds, of 
whioh more stook is required. If well attended to early 
spring-struok stuff will make strong plants by May. 
Placed in heat a number of roots of Harrison’s Musk. As 
soon as the young shoots appear the tops will be taken off 
and rooted as cuttings. In deep, rich soil this Musk is 
useful for massing; thick top-dressings and plenty of 
moisture in dry weather will maintain it in good oondition 
all summer. Oommenoed thinning Grapes in a small early 
vinery. I like to begin as soon as tne berries are as large as 
Sweet Peas. The berries are not touahed with the naked hand. 
A bit of smooth stick is used to open out the bunch for the 
point of the soissors to enter. Pinohed back all the sub¬ 
laterals to the first leaf. Where there is an abundance of 
foliage on the fruiting laterals by extending them two or 
three leaves beyond the bunoh the sublaterals are rubbed 
off altogether, espeoially in the oase of Musoats. As soon 
as the thinning is finished I shall give the borders a top- 
dressing of artificial manure, and water it in. Sowed more 
Melon and Cucumber seeds in small pots, one seed in each 
pot. Planted more early Potatoes, Beans, and Peas. 
Dusted a little soot round the Cauliflower plants growing 
under handlights to keep off slug* and snails. It will act 
as a stimulant as welL Gave liquid-manure to French 
Beans in pots, whioh are now bearing freely. All Beans 
are gathered as soon as lit for use. Suooessional plants 
have had a little rich soil placed round the stems, and a 
few small Hazel stioks plaoed round the sides of the pots 
as a support. Potted off newly-struok Fuchsias. This is 
done as soon as the onttings are rooted before the roots get 
Interlaced. To have well furnished plants there must be 
no oheok. 8owed seeds of Dracaena indivlsa and Riohardia 
(Calla) ©thlopioa [Nile Lily) In the hotbed. I want a large 
stook of these; the seeds were obtained from a German 
house. The Germans seem to give more attention to these 
matters than our own seedsmen do. Syringed the trees on 
the Peach wall with soap-suds, to which some sulphur and 
Tobacoo-juioe had been added. The wash was strong 
enough to kill any life in insects' eggs it came in contact 
with. I have carried out this plan for years, and the trees 
are freer from insects in oonsequenoe. Stirred up the 
borders in the conservatory with a fork to ascertain their 
oondition, and gave a good soaking of soot-water to the 
dry places, espeoially near Camellias and Acacias. The 
latter will require a good deal of water now. The Acaoia 
family are not so much planted in the borders of large 
houses as they used to be, and I think this is a loss, for 
when freely knifed in after flowering they form nioe cone- 
shaped specimens, and the growth of moet of tham being 
light and elegant, they are not unornamental. Took 
advantage of the clearing of the borders to rearrange the 
plants, and bring up a few more plants in blossom from 
the forcing-house. Standard plants of Laburnums are 
pretty now as background plants. The Guelder Rose also 
forces well. Sowed a few seeds of early Strap-leaf Turnip 
in a frame after Asparagus. There is quite warmth enough 
in the bed for the purpose of steady growth. Tied up 
Lettuoes in frames to enoourage hearting. 


Stove. 

Bouvardiaa.— Where the propagation of these plants 
has not already been oarried out there should be no time 
lost in putting in the cuttings, as if the work is longer 
deferred the young plants will not have time to attain the 
size necessary to enable them to produce their full amount 
of bloom. With a view to pushing on the stook with¬ 
out any oheok, it will be better now to put the cuttings 
singly in little pots, by whioh means there will be no neces¬ 
sity for disturbing them until they have had their tops 
pinohed out and have again broken into growth. Cuttings 
that were struok some weeks back must have due attention 
in stopping, as it is requisite to get them to branoh out 
near the bottom in order to lay the foundation for bushy 
specimens. In the cultivation of Bouvardiaa It is desirable 
that whatever stopping is required should be done during 
the early stages of growth, as if the shoots are pinched 
back in the summer the growth made afterwards Is want¬ 
ing in the strength neoeesary to its giving sucoesslonal 
flowers of good quality. The more strength and vigour 
there is in the branobes the better the later bloom whioh 
they are expected to produoe will be. A limited number of 
strong shoots are much preferable to a quantity of weak 
one9. Plants that began to flower last autumn, and have 
now almost exhausted their blooming capabilities, should 
be allowed to get nearly dry at the roots, and then be out 
aloee in, shortening the branches to within two or three 
Joints of the point from whenoe they spring. If they are 
left longer than this the plants will have a straggling 
appearance, and will oooupy more room than there is any 
oooasion for. Stand them In a stove or intermediate tem¬ 
perature, and syringe them overhead onoe a day, but do 
not give water to the roots, unless the soil is very dry, 
until they have broken into growth. Old plants that were 
out baok early last month will shortly be in a oondition to 
require shaking out and repotting. With these, and all 
other things, when most of the old material in which they 
have been grown is got away annually, it is necessary to 
repot before the young growth has made much progress, 
otherwise the disturbance of the roots, whioh is unavoid¬ 
able, stops many of the shoots from extending further. 
Bouvardlas like moderately light, rich soil: three parts 
of good turfy loam to one of leaf-mould and rotten 
manure, with a liberal sprinkling of sand, will grow them 
welL Pot moderately firm, and keep the plants in a oool 
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hot enough for fire-heaft to be dispensed with. The shoots 
! may require stopping onoe; this should be done when they 
have made 4 inches or 5 inohes of growth. 

Tuberoses.— Roots that were potted some time baok, 
and have now made plenty of young fibres, with a pro¬ 
portionate amount of top growth, should be put in heat. 
They will bear a tolerably high temperature, provided, as 
already Intimated, that young roots are plentiful. Stand 
them where their tops will be near the light; this is neoee¬ 
sary to keep the flower-stems from running up long and 
weak, to whioh Tuberoses are naturally inolined. At¬ 
tention to this matter is particularly essential when the 
plants are required for greenhouse deooration, as when 
the stems are unduly lengthened they look unsightly. 
More roots should now be potted; these will bloom late In 
spring, and oome in at a time when they will be found 
useful. See that the soil in which they are potted is not 
too wet, for, if it oontains muoh moisture, it is not unlikely 
that the plants will fail to be of any use. There is no 
plant in cultivation that is more impatient of moisture 
until the new roots have begun to push freely, after these 
are present it is neoeesary to give sufficient water to keep 
the soil in a fairly moist state. The best plaoe for the 
newly potted stook is the floor of a vinery or Peaoh-house, 
or on any similarly slightly damp medium from which 
enough moisture will be absorbed by the pots to keep the 
soil In a oondition that it will not require water being 
given until new roots have begun to form. After these 
are present there is little danger of failure. 

Freeeias.— These plants do better when they reoelve 
oooler treatment than was thought to be neoeesary for 
them a few years baok when they first oame more under 
notioe. Nevertheless, where required, the flowers may be 
brought on in warmth, but on no aooount should they be 
hurried in a high temperature. When the bulbs are 
well furnished with young roots, and a proportionate 
amount of top growth has been made, the plants may be 
put in an intermediate temperature. Stand them well up to 
the roof, so that as muoh light as possible may reaoh them, 
as, with them, in common with all plants that are brought 
on to flowar in winter, light is the most essential faotor to 
counteract the tendency to weakly growth that is insepar¬ 
able from the use of artifioial heat during the short days 
of winter. Freeeias that are wintered in cold pits or 
frames should be kept out of the reach of frost by oovaring 
the glass and sides of the frames sufficiently during hard 
weather. Give air in the day-time on all favourable 
occasions. 

Forcing hardy plants.—Dlelytraa.— The pink 
and also the white-flowered variety of this plant are 
amongst the best of hardy herbaceous subjects for bloom¬ 
ing in pots, provided there is no attempt to bring them in 
too soon, or to hurry them on In too muoh heat. Where 
the latter is done, even when the plan tsars not put in heat 
too soon, the flower stems and the leaves oome so weak 
and straggling that there is little beauty in them, and 
when the bloom is wanted for cutting the result is alike 
unsatisfactory, as the flowers are no sooner severed from 
the plants than they l>sgin to flag and look miserable. More 
plants of Astilbe (Spires) japonioa and some of the beautiful 
Spires palmate may now be started. The last-named does 
well if It la grown slowly, and has as muoh light as can be 
given It If treated the opposite of this, the flowers are 
soft and of little worth. The charming oolour of this plant 
when forced and properly managed in the way above 
indicated is almost as fully brought out as when It is 
grown in the open air. 

Solomon’s Seal should now also be pushed on in a 
moderately warm house. But though the plant will bear 
somewhat more warmth than the Spines it is muoh better 
for being brought on slowly. 

Hardy shrubs.—More hardy shrubs, such as Deutxia 
gracilis, D. soabra, the double Chinese Plum (Prunus 
sinensis fl.-pl.), Ghent Azaleas, and Rhododendrons should 
be put in heat. In the oase of the last-named plants it is 
well to ohooee varieties that are naturally the earliest 
bloomers, for. as pointed out at the time they were advised 
to be potted, it is neoeesary to confine the selection to such 
when they hare to be subjected to heat. If an attempt is 
made to foroe the later-blooming sorts they will stand for 
weeks immovable, even when submitted to more warmth 
than would suffice to push the early kinds on quiokly. Keep 
the atmosphere of the house or pit in whioh all thesa 
hardy plants are to be brought into flower sufficiently 
moist to insure good growth, but it must not be too 
humid, or the flowers will be soft and wanting in sub- 
stanoe, and also poor in colour. For the oame reason 
too muoh moisture overhead in the shape of syringing 
must be avoided; onoe a4ay is often enough to damp 
them, and this should always be done sufficiently early in 
the afternoon to admit of thej plants getting dry before 
darkness oomes on. 

Pottlnfif-aolla. —Enough loam, peat, leaf-mould, rotten 
manure, and sand should be at onoe put under cover to 
admit of their getting sufficiently dry before they are 
wanted for use. Where the different soils are properly 
staoked out-of-doors in ridge fashion, so that most of the 
rain that falls is thrown off, the material does not 'get 
saturated; but, notwithstanding their being well managed 
in this way, too muoh moisture will, in most oases, be 
present. Spread them moderately thinly in an open shed, 
the floor of whioh is dry. In this manner, by turning 
them over at short intervals, the superabundant moisture 
will be got rid oL Thomas Raixxs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Herbaceous borders that have not reoeived a top-dressing 
of manure should now have attention. Well-timed liberality 
in this reepeot always pays. The manure should be forked 
in. The season for sowing hardy annuals is approaching, 
especially snob kinds as Cornflowers, Mignonette, Poppies, 
Sweet Peas, Ac., in faot, the latter should now be coming 
up. Sweet Peas are hardy enough, and the first sowing 
may with advantage be made in November. The 
following list of annuals are all showy (for most places the 
middle of March is early enough to sow the bulk): Sweet 
Alyssum, Bartonia aurea, Oalliopsis Drummond!, Clarklas 
elegans and pulohella (the double form of elegans is a floe 
border annual), Oolllnsia bioolor, Convolvulus major and 
minor, Cornflowers (various), Indian Pinks, Esohsoholtzia 
mandarin, Gilia tricolor, Godetlas (many sorts). Larkspurs 
In variety (I like the branohing Larkspurs for cutting, and 
I when freely out from they go on blooming all summer). 


Leptoriphon densiflorus (this family are all useful, being 
very dwarf and showy, and includes densiflorus altraa, 
aurea, and roseus), Hellohrysums (various), Everlastings 
(showy and useful for winter deooration when dried), 
Linum grandiflorum rubrum. Love Lies Bleeding, Lupin ns 
nanus (the Lupins should not be sown till April—they 
are admirably adapted for poor soil—-there is muoh variety 
among them, including yellow, rose, white, and blue 
flowers), Malope grandiflora, Nasturtium Tom Thumb in 
muoh variety (these are excellent bedding plants, being 
showy and cheap), Nemophila insignia, Shirley and other 
Poppies, Saponaria oalabrica, Sunflowers (various), 
Virginian Stock. Those who have not yet started their 
Dahlias should now plaoe them in gentle heat. There is 
no advantage in muoh forcing unless one wants a large 
stook. The cuttings are best rooted in thumb-pots plunged 
in bottom-heat: but if only a few plants are required from 
each root the buds may be started gently, and when a 
couple of inohes long diride the roots, so that each bud 
has a piece of root attaohed ; then pot into 6-inch pots. 
Prune evergreens, and prepare situations for choice 
American and other shrubs to be planted In April. Collec¬ 
tions of hardy Heaths are very pretty, and where the soil 
is light, or can be made so, they are not difficult to grow. 
Prepare beds for Carnations by adding fresh loam. Top- 
dress beds of Pinks. 


Fruit Garden. 

The top-dressing of inside borders of late vineries should 
receive attention now. Thompson’s manure is excellent, 
crushed bones are useful, and the simplest of all Is a 
sprinkling of soot and lime. A little help should be given 
to Vine borders every year to keep the roots near tbs 
surfsoe. It is a good plan to take out all the dry, exhausted 
surface soil, and top-dress with freeh turfy loam, with 
which the stimulants have been Incorporated. The plant¬ 
ing of hardy fruite may yet be done. In planting trees 
near a wall do not plaoe the base of the treee too near, or 
sooner or later there will be a struggle between the tree 
and the wall. If the collar of the tree is plaoed three 
Inohes from the wall there will be room for the tree 
to grow unimpeded. Strawberries in the foroing-honse 
must be freely syringed. The leaves in a dry atmosphere 
are rather subject to red spider. Do not overwater till the 
blossoms appear, but Strawberries are moisture-loving 
plants, and at no season must the roots be permitted to get 
dry. Use the oamels’-hair pencil to fertilise daily when tbe 
blossoms are expanding till a sufficient number of fruits for 
a crop are set. As soon as the bunohee of Grapes on tbe 
pot Vines are set, to that the berries which are likely to take 
the lead may be distinguished, thinning should be begun. 
The bunohes are never all ready together. Taka the earliest 
first, and follow on with the others as they are fit. It 
will soon be neoessarv to overhaul the netting and other 
protection used for the blossoms of wall trees, though 1 
do not believe in covering till the blossoms begin to 
expand. A double thickness of old fishing-nets, kept from 
the faoe of the wall by poles, the tops of which rest against 
the wall, and the bottoms let into the border about 3 feet 
from the wall, will answer every purpose. Get land intended 
for planting with Strawberries this spring into good condi¬ 
tion, and then leave it to settle. It may be neoeMary just 
previous to planting to tread it, or draw a heavy rotter 
over, as in loose land the plants will make too muoh growth. 
Head down old trees intended to be grafted. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Those who go in for the exhibition of Leeks usually sow 
s little seed In a pot or pan now, and plaoe it in a gsatl* 
hotbed to germinate, taking it out of the bed as soon ss 
the plants appear, and placing them afterwards in the 
greenhouse, or in the window of a room. Leeks are moil 
wholesome and useful, more so, I think, than Onions; the 
wonder is they receive so little attention in the south. 
They are profitable to grow so far as bulk is oonoeroed, ss 
a comparatively small plot will grow enough to supply a 
large family for soupe and stews, and to have a diah of 
boiled Leeks occasionally. The better the cultivation the 
more tender and succulent the Leeks. Plant out Cabbages 
for succession, and sow a pinch of seeds on the early 
border to continue the supply through the summer ana 
autumn. As soon as the Cabbages on the warm border 
are large enough a pleoe of matting tied loosely round, 
so as to draw np the leaves, will hasten the formation of 
the heart. Celery plants raised in heat for the earliest 
crop should be pricked off in boxes of rich soil, 4 inohes 
apart, and grown on in a warm frame till large enough to 
plant out; then harden off by ventilation. Only a limited 
number of plants will be required for this purpose, and if 
more are raised than are required it is better to throw 
them away than to hold them over for a succession. The 
early sown plants are very apt to bolt, as the chanoee of 
their reoeivlng a oheok of some kind are multiplied. Peas 
and Beans raised in pots or otherwise under glass for 
planting in the open air should now be hardened off in a 
cold frame freely ventilated during the day. Potatoes In 
frames should have a little warm soil plaoed against the 
stems when 6 inohes or 6 lnahes high. Not muoh water 
will be required by the plants on a bed of leaves or manure, 
but if neoeesary to water give warm liquid-manure. Make 
up suooessional Mushroom beds In house. After March, 
unless the heated house has a sunken floor occupying a 
northern aspect, it will be better to make up the Mush¬ 
room beds in some oool situation in the open air. The 
beds in summer are more difficult to keep oool and moist 
without over-saturation in a warm building. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Nearly the whole of those fine follaged subjects known 
as “ subtropical ” plants are of the greatest use In the 
town garden, for in rloh soil, and with an abundant supply 
of water, they will grow freely almost anywhere, ana, 
when judiolously employed, afford many beautiful effects. 
Indian Shot-plants (Cannes) are rather slow in growth, 
and should, therefore, be started in good time. Seedlings 
always make the moet handsome and vigorous examples, 
and seed should be sown not later than the end of this 
month to afford good-sized and well-hardened plants by 
the early part of June, when they must be eat out in the 
beds. Soak the seed for a day In water at 100 degs. to 
180 degs., sow in well-drained pots or pans of sandy peat 
and loam, and plunge in a hotbed of 70 degs. to 80 deg*. 
Castor Oils (Rlomut) oome along muoh more rapidly In a 
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genial warmth ; and if sown in March or the early part of 
April, and kept going throughout, will be quite suffi¬ 
ciently forward. Then there are the bold leaved Tobacco- 
plants (Nicotianas), which will flourish anywhere in deep, 
rich soil. The seeds, being small, ehould be sown 
in well-drained pots on a finely sifted surface and 
placed in a moderate warmth; when fairly up and 
pricked off these grow very fast, so that next 
month will be time enough to sow all the varieties of the 
N. virginioa type, though the beautiful white-flowered N. 
atfinis is somewhat slower, and should bo got in at once. 
Wlgandias are very handsome, and so are Solanum 
robustum, S. giganteum, and S. Warscewiczi. These 
require to be treated the same as the last, and should be 
sown at once. The striped Japanese Maize (Zea japonioa) 
is very ornamental, but I think I like the ooumon Maize 
or Indian Corn quite as well. When in bloom it is as 
graceful a plant as any in the garden. Both these grow 
very fast in a little heat, and so need not be sown before 
Maroh, or even the first week in April. Another very 
handsome foliage plant i9 the Giant Hemp (Cannabis 
gigantea), which is easily raised from seed. The variegated 
Tree Mallow is highly ornamental, and grows freely, but 
as the foliage does not take on the variegation until the 
second year, plants from seed sown now will not be avail¬ 
able for use until next summer. A good white foliaged 
plant is often useful. Centaurea candidlssima is one of 
the best of these, but somewhat difficult to raise from seed. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CYCLAMEN DAFFODIL (NARCISSUS 
TRIANDRUS). 

This is one of the most graceful kinds of these 
lovely early-flowering plants. The divisions of the 
flowers are turned back like those of the Persian 
Cyclamen or the American Cowslip. The blossoms 
are borne on slender stems, and they are pure 
white and pendulous. The annexed illustration 
shows accurately their appearance In the variety 
pulchellus the crown is white and the petals 
yellow; in cernuus the colour is pale-yellow ; 
and the other variety, nutans, is a stronger- 
growing plant than the type. This Narcissus 
is perfectly hardy, but does not increase so 
rapidly as others do, and when planted out 
ought to have a carefully-prepared light soil in 
a warm situation. It should not, like the 
stouter Daffodils, be placed among very coarse 
herbage. 


The r Jj clamen-flowered Daffodil (Narcissus triandrus). 


Cineraria maritima or candidlssima is much more readily 
managed and nearly as effective. Sow in a box of light, 
rich, sandy soil at onoe, and place in heat. B. C. R. 

6764. — Fixing limewaeh — You do not say the 
quantity you want to make. Much, however depends 
upon the quality of the lime. After slaking sufficient for 
a bucketful, put in while hot ^ lb. of ltufsian tallow 
(coBts 3d.), or some kitchen grease will do, but you will 
require more of this, as it is not so Btrong as the tallow.— 
R. W. T. 

6822. — Slugs and sparrows.— I have destroyed 
thousands of slugs by dusting them with dry quicklime 
when they are feeding at night; but three dustings on 
successive nights are necessary. Sparrows may be kept off 
Pansies and other low-growing plants by straining threads 
of orochet-cotton immediately above the plants. The birdB 
seem terribly afraid of going near the threads.—J. D. E. 

- A narrow circle of either soot, bran, or sawdust 

round the young plants and seedlings is an excellent trap 
for slugs; you can remove the slugs every morning. 
Cotton, white or black, round short stioks, is an effectual 
soare for sparrows, either for Crocuses or Pansies.— 
Olitory. 

6823. — Destroying worms on a tennis-lawn. 
—Has clear lime-water been tried? This is made by put¬ 
ting a peok of quicklime in 25 gallons of water. Stir it 
well ud, and let the water become clear, when it is ready for 
use. It would require hundreds of gallons for a large lawn. 
—J. D. E. 

6718.—Tar on hot-water pipes.— The reason of tar 
killing plants is owing to the cyauide of ammonium, heat 
Betting free the cyanogen—a deadly poison to both plant 
and animal life. Paint the pipes with a strong solution of 
caustic soda, thiokened with a jjfttle lime ; dc thi^tjvo qr 


three times and wash 


6817.—Perennial Phloxes from seed. 
—The Bhells or cases containing; the vital part 
or life of the seeds are so hard that very fre¬ 
quently the seeds die before the shell becomes 
Boft enough in the ordinary way for the young 
plant to break out. I know one successful 
grower who used to lay out his seeds on a board, 
then spread several thicknesses of old linen or 
flannel upon them, and roll a bottle backwards 
and forwards over them till the shells were 
fractured, and then sow the seed. Another 
way is to soak the seeds in warm water 
twenty-fours or longer. I once put a lot of 
Phlox seeds in on earthenware pan containing 
warm water, and placed the pan on one of the 
hot-water pipes in the stove, and left them there 
more than thirty hours, and the seeds grew 
well.—E. H. 

- No one need fail to raise Phloxes from 

seeds if they are sound. Sow them at once in 
pots or pans of ordinary potting-soil; a mixture 
of leaf-mould and loam in equal portions answers 
admirably. The seeds vegetate freely if the pots 
are plunged in a gentle hotbed. Prick the 
plants out in boxes about 2 inches or more apart, 
and when they are established gradually inure 
them to the temperature of a cold frame. Early 
in May plant them out on a a piece of richly 
manured soil, about a foot asunder, and nearly 


the whole of them will flower in the autumn. I 
have raised hundreds of them in this way, and 
can from experience state that they are easily 
managed; but the chances of raising a good 
variety from seeds saved in a haphazard fashion 
is very remote.—J. D. E. 

HARDY FOREIGN FERNS. 

The Ostrich-feather Ferns (Struthiopteris). 

I am induced to call the attention of the readers 
of Gardening to these beautiful Ferns from 
having received from a lady fronds of one 
species to name, of which 1 am assured her 
children dug several plants up in mistake for 
Lastrea montana, either at “the lakes ” or in 
Scotland. Now, I cannot help thinking there 
is some further mistake here, because there are 
only three forms of this genus known—one is a 
native of North America (S. pennsylvanicum), 
another is German (S. germanica), whilst S. 
orientalis is Indian and Japanese ; therefore, to 
be found as reported in Britain, would 
lead one to infer either that the species had 
been planted where it is said to have 
been found, or that our lady friend’s chil¬ 
dren have made a notable discovery of a 
new British plant. However, until this is 
cleared up, I prefer to treat it as a 
foreigner. 

S. oermanica, the Fern said to have 
been found in Britain, is a plant of free 
growth, forming long underground creep¬ 
ing rhizomes. These branch and spread 
rapidly, and from the ends of these under¬ 
ground stems the fronds ascend, so that in 
time a dense growth is formed which 
resembles a forest in minature. The fronds 
are of two kinds. The barren fronds form¬ 
ing the crown are disposed in a circle, and 
attain a height of about 2 feet or 3 feet. 
They are somewhat erect in habit, and taper 
at both ends ; they are about twice divided 
and pale green in colour. The fertile fronds 
rise up in the centre of the barren ones, but 
later in the season these are once divided 
only, the segments contracted slightly 
lobed, the margins rolled over, so as to 
cover the sori. This plant is a native of 
Germany ; it has been cultivated in English 
gardens upwards of 125 years, so that there 
would be no wonder if some escaped from 
cultivation were to be found near old 
establishments. 

S. Pennsylvania is a native of North 
America, and was introduced to this coun¬ 
try in 1812. By the learned in Ferns it is 
usually considered a variety of the pre¬ 
ceding ; but, variety or species, it presents 
a very different appearance when growing 
in our ferneries. It has the same habit 
of growth, but is altogether stronger; 
the fronds also are broader, and have 
a more spreading or plume-like aspect, 
whilst the colour is of a deeper 
shade of green. They are sufficiently 
distinct to grow together in one 
fernery, but no small Ferns should be 
planted near them, as, from their spreading 
habit of growth, all other plants are apt to be 
smothered and destroyed, and, therefore, a 
somewhat extensive, bare, moist spot should be 
devoted to them. 

S. orientalis. —This plant is a native of north¬ 
ern India and Japan ; and, although it has been in 
cultivation upwards of a dozen years, it has 
never become a common plant, and I have never 
myself grown it but as a cold house species. 
It is very muoh broader in all its parts than the 
two previously named plants, but in its general 
characters it is similar. The two first kinds 
I would strongly recommend to all growers of 
hardy Ferns. They may be regarded as the 
kings of the autumn fernery, and present a 
striking contrast to our native Royal Fern, 
but, like it, they flourish vigorously in the 
neighbourhood of water. J. Jarvis. 


6856.— Rearranging a garden.— That 
part of the garden which is to be laid down as 
Grass, whether fora lawn or tennis-ground, does 
not require digging up 2 feet deep. The surface 
should be forked over now and made level and 
all weeds cleared off, preparatory to its being 
covered with turf or sown with Grass seeds. If 
it is to be the latter, the beginning of April is 
soon enough to sow the seeijl^ but turf may be 
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laid down at once. The part to be devoted to 
vegetables and flowers will be ail the better for 
being dug up 2 feet deep, if the soil is good down 
to that depth. That part devoted to vegetables 
and fruit-trees will require some manure. That 
from a farmyard or stables is the best. The 
quantity required will depend on the space, but 
enough will be needed to cover the surface of the 
soil 2 inches thiok before it is dug in. Get some 
reliable man to do the work at so much per 
week; that will be the cheapest in the end.— 
Head Gardener. 

6824.—Treatment of certain Ferns.— 
The Ferns named are usually found growing in 
elevated situations among stones. I Have found 
the two first-named plentifully in several parts 
of England growing on old walls. And the 
natural condition should be imitated — that 
is, they must have some stone brash to 
grow in, and a partially shaded situation— 
at least so far as regards the Asplenium.— 
E. H. 

6766.— Climbing plants for a bouse- 

—Irish Ivy grows beautifully round Glasgow, 
so plant it on the shady east or north wall. 
Clematis Jaokmani thrives splendidly on the 
south or west walls here; so also does the 
yellow Jasmine, Gloire de Dijon Rose, Cotone- 
aster Simonsi, a green-leaved, red-berried 
shrub, very fine indeed. Veitch’s Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopeis Veitchi) will grow well also. 
Rich pockets of good soil and old manure, at 
least 18 inches deep, must be dug, and the 
plants can all be put in during spring.—A. 
Sweet. 

6762.— Hardy border flowers from Beed.—Sow 
in end of April Arabia alblda, Di&nthus c&sius, Gentiana 
acaalla, Primroses, Polyanthus, alpine Anrionlaa, and thin 
out as they come up, so that permanent dwarf plants of 
6 Inches in height will produce the effect desired.—A. 
SWKBT. 


ORCHIDS. 

CCELOGYNE CRI8TATA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

I now propose, Mr. Editor, to redeem a promise 
made to yourself and to many of your corre¬ 
spondents, that I would offer a few remarks 
upon this lovely winter-flowering plant. It is 
at once the glory and pride of the lady as well 
as the gardener. The lady loves its blooms for 
personal adornment, for its flowers enhance the 
beauty of either young or middle-aged, whilst 
white can be worn with any drees; and the 
gardener loves it for the bright, cheerful display 
its snow-white flowers produce in the winter 
months, and it also enables him to supply the 
heavy demand for cut bloom which is sure to 
be made upon him during the Christmas and 
New Year’s festivities. It is no wonder then 
that this Ccelogyne is everybody’s favourite. It 
is easy to grow, and yet a great number of my 
readers appear, by their own statements, to be 
in trouble with this Orchid, and, as now is the 
time to start the plant with the view of obtain¬ 
ing flowers at Christmas, I will endeavour to 
lead enquirers along the straight and narrow 
way which leads to success. “ First catch your 
hare ” is a motto whioh applies here ; but, 
supposing you have caught your hare — vide 
Ccelogyne—its health and condition will soon 
require attention. Some amateurs may have 
had the plant in flower, and, undonbtedly, have 
prided themselves upon it, entirely ignoring the 
fact that the plants were bought last autumn 
from a nurseryman with the growth made and 
the flower-buds set. Some of these growers 
may imagine all’s well and continue on their 
course without the aid of compass or chart; but 
ruin will stare them in the face next year at 
this time, unless due care is given now, and it is 
this intelligent care which constitutes the diffi¬ 
culty in growing Orchids, and nothing more. 
To work, however. If the flowers of the Ccelo¬ 
gyne cristata have fallen, keep the plant for 
few days drier than it has been ; indeed, it may 
be kept without water for a week. At the end 
of this time lift it out of its pot and examine the 
condition of its roots, and also of the soil. If 
there are any decayed roots cut them away, and 
any soil which shows the slightest sign of being 
spent should be carefully removed. Having 
made the drainage good, replace the plant, 


same pot; bnt if it is determined to enlarge the 
pot the same process is necessary, but a greater 
amount of soil will be used, and in potting I 
would always advise the setting of the plant 
somewhat high up on a cone-like mound of 
soil, for the reason that it gives greater space 
for the spread of the creeping stems; thus the 
bulbs are nob huddled together so much as one 
often sees them, and consequently the flowers 
can be better displayed; bat in this style of 
potting greater care is necessary in watering, 
or the elevated mound of soil will become dry, 
the roots will refuse to grow in it, and the 
health of the plant suffers. I do not mean to say 
that every root should penetrate the soil; there 
will always be a quantity of aerial roots, and 
these derive their nourishment from the 
moisture of the atmosphere and greatly assist 
the plant. The 

Best potting material for this Ccelogyne is 
good brown peat-fibre, from which all the fine 
material has been beaten. To this ahould be 
added some Sphagnum Moss, the chopping being 
necessary to facilitate its mixing with the peat 
fibre, and I do not object to a surfacing of this 
Moss, as it keeps a neat and clean appear- 
anoe, and provides a soft, moist bed for 
the young roots. Well, potting being over, 
where is the plant to be grown! With some 
this appears to be a moot question. I may say, 
however, that I have had some hundreds of 
these plants under my care during the last thirty 
years, and have tried all sorts of temperatures 
and positions for them, but in no case have I 
been so successful as when I grew them cool— 
that is to say, in the cool end of the Cattleya 
house, where the temperature, whioh did not fall 
lower than 65 degs., would increase daring the 
day with the sun to 85 degs., and always with 
a good free circulation of air and plenty of 
moisture in the atmosphere; as the antumn days 
oome on this heat will considerably decrease, 
and by this time the bulbs of the Ccelogyne will 
be rapidly attaining matnrity, and this, in my 
idea, is just the critical time, as on the treat¬ 
ment now given depends the amount of bloom, 
or if any bloom is to be developed. At this 
season I move them into a warmer position, the 
East India house if at command, or a Cucumber 
house, or, indeed, any position which will accord 
them a little more warmth; here they will 
finish up their bulbs in grand style, and here 
they should remain until the spikes push well 
up and the flower bnlbs have well developed ; by 
wnich time this house will have decreased in 
temperature, and the plants may be removed 
into a cooler position, and when the flowers have 
opened the plants will serve as ornaments in 
the dwelling house, if they are kept just moist 
and out of cold draughts. The plant is ever¬ 
green, its rich, deep-green leaves contrast 
beautifully with its pare, snow-white flowers ; 
the spike appears from the base of the bulb soon 
after growth is finished. At this season, although 
the snpply of water to the roots and in the 
atmosphere must be considerably reduced, the 
plants must not be allowed to get dry, and when 
the spikes pash up a little inorease in thequantity 
of moisture will be necessary. It may be 
that growth will have commenced before the 
flowers have faded. If so, my previous advice 
to keep them dry for a week must not be fol¬ 
lowed ; but after flowering, and when no young 
growth is moving, I do think the plant is bene 
tited by a slight period of entire rest. 

Ccelogyne cristata.— The flowers are pro 
duced in a drooping raceme, usually ataont five 
in number. Their size and shape will be familiar 
to most of my readers. They are white as the 
driven snow, saving a yellow blotch in the 
throat. It blooms from Christmas to the end 
of February, according to the time in which 
its growth to completed, and the flowers last in 
full beauty for a month. It comes from Northern 
India. 

C. cristata alba. —At present a rare form, 
not attainable by the majority of amateurs. It 
differs in nothing from the common species, ex¬ 
cept in being destitute of the yellow in the 
throat, and thus it becomes a pure-white flower 
throughout, without a spot or blemish of any 
other colour, which is quite exceptional in 
Orchids. 

C. cristata lxmoniana. —This form is later 
in blooming than the others—indeed, usually 


spreading, and in the throat being stained with 
pale-lemon-oolonr, instead of deep-yellow. It is 
a beauty. 

C. cristata (Chatsworth variety).—Thin i* 
distinguished by its larger flowers, which are of 
greater substance, and by the greater number 
of blooms on the spike. Its flowers have a deep- 
yellow blotch on the lip. 

I have given above all the necessary informa¬ 
tion for the successful management of C. cris¬ 
tata, and I trust all my readers during the 
ooming season will refer to the instruction here 
given. I do not believe it will flower if grown 
with Odontoglossums. Matt. Bramble. 


using fresh material in place of that removed to I blooming after the others have passed. Its dis- 
make all good, Ana resurface ^with* new soil. 1 tinotion lies in having more flowers on a spike. 
The above refers yo r ipj|v‘ipg L Ad plant in the * in the sepals and petals being broader ana less 


TREE FERNS AND ORCHIDS. 

In reply to “ J., Cornwall,” Yes, you may 
reasonably expect good results from imported 
Tree Fern stems. From New Zealand I have 
imported hundreds of them, only losing a few 
per cent. I should advise you to tryyour luck 
with Cyathea dealbata, the Silver Tree Fern. 
This is an abundant plant throughout the 
northern and middle islands. Cyatheamednllaris 
(the Black Fern).—This is the largest and moet 
robust of all the kinds, also common in the 
northern and middle islands. C. Cunningham! 
is similar to the last, but is more slender, and 
it is also rarer. It is found on the east coast of 
the northern island. C. Smith!—A beautiful 
kind, plentiful in the middle island, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Otago. It is also to be 
found in the mountain districts of the east coast 
on the northern island. Dicksonia squarroea, a 
slender-stemmed plant, with a flat table-topped 
head of fronds, common throughout the northern 
and middle islands, and D. fibrosa, the New 
Zealand representative of D. Antarctica. It is 
common in the northern island. Other kinds an 
scarcer bnt could be sought for. Packing is very 
simple. The roots should be all trimmed off at the 
base close to the stem, and all the fronds out off 
close to the crown, and the stem placed firmly in 
a box or boxes, no packing material of any sort 
being used. C. meanllaris is the worst kind to 
get home alive, on account of the water which 
accumulates in the bases of the fronds; U 
possible to pack the heads lower than the base 
this might run away, if a space is left in the 
box so that the water oonld escape. I have had 
plenty of stems come from Australia simply 
packed alongside the wool, and these generally 
have arrived in the best condition. With regard 
to the Orchids, yon are quite right. I am not 
afraid of long letters. I get in them details 
which help me to my answers, and one dooe 
require to know something of the conditions 
and surroundings before a proper reply can bo 
given. I can say nothing as to the integrity of 
your tradesman. It pays so badly for s 
man not to aot straightforwardly that 1 
wonder anyone tries it. However, that the 
majority of those connected with the Orchid 
trade are honourable men has been my experi* 
ence for a good number of years, and, by the 
way, a tradesman should not be blamed if he 
sends you plants that you order, although you 
cannot grow them. Depend upon it, the best 
way to prevent sings from destroying your 
Orchid-spikes is to catch and kill them. Putting 
cotton-wool ronnd them is a safeguard against 
an occasional or stray visitor. After the 
Cypripedium insigne has flowered you may 
repot it. Do not give it so much shade when 
growing as last year, bnt when growth is about 
completed let it have full sunshine. If you find 
the roots are fast to the pot, break it, carefully 
avoiding damage to the roots. You appear to 
me something in the same predicament as Sam 
Weller was when found by his father—in pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties, for you have 
certainly had to fight against difficulties. The 
Masdevallia8 should thrive well in your oold 
house if you keep them well shaded from the 
sun; one kind, however (Tovarense), requires 
a little more warmth than the others. Yoor 
experience with Onoidium tigrinum should 
teach you the leeson that too much moisture in 
cold autumn weather is injurious, and sboald 
not be repeated. Your Odontogloasum grand® 
seems to be more sensible than you. Wby 
should you want it to grow in winter ? No good 
oonld come of that; it will soon, however, begin 
to wake up. Do as you say—inorease the l®®#? 
of piping, and with your great perseverance •*» 


will go well. I am sure if I can help yo® " 
will <p.v* me great pleasure^. M. n. 
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THE BURNING BUSH (DICTAMNUS 
FRAXINELLA). 

Tins ia a charming old plant (of which there are 
two varieties, white and lilac) for the mixed 
flower-garden, and it has held its position for a 
number of years, and such is its stately beauty that 
it is not likely to be driven oat by the multitude 
of new plants with which oar flower borders are 
from time to time replenished. Had I room to 
grow but half a-dozen plants, one of them shoald 
be a Dictamnas, ana those who have seen 
an old-established plant of this genos, with 
many spikes of its white or lilac flowers (as in 
the remarkably tine specimen here figured), will 
not soon forget its striking appearance. The 
plant is not particular as to soil, but a moist 
strong earth, in a somewhat shady place in the 
garden, Buits it best. It is easily increased by 
seeds, which, however, mast be sown as soon 
as gathered, as otherwise not one in a hundred 
will grow if kept over an til the following 
spring. The whole secret of cultivating 
this fine old plant seems to be to leave it alone. 
In fact, a root of it has been known to stand on 
the same place for fifty years, the stem still 
bearing healthy blossoms. The flowers and 
leaves when rubbed yield a scent like Lemons. 
The English name, Burning 
Bash, is derived from the al¬ 
leged faculty the plant has of 

^ off a flash of fire when a 
Is applied to the flower* 
stems at full maturity after the 
hand has been drawn over 
them. A dry and still night 
Bhould be chosen for the experi¬ 
ment. There are about four 
known species, but the only 
ones in general cultivation are 
the ordinary lilac and its white 
variety. They are natives of 
the south of Europe. It is to 
be regretted that this fine and 
long-enduring plant should be 
so scarce in the gardens of the 
present day, as many newer 
things are not so well worth 
notice. VV. 


ROSES. 

6845.—Cause of Rose buds falling off. 
—The cause of the buds dropping off is, no 
doubt, owing to the Roses being so recently 
planted. As a consequence the roots are not 
sufficiently active to sustain the flowers. Had 
the house only been heated to keep out frost, 
there is no doubt that the buds would have 
developed later on, as the natural temperature 
rose sufficiently. It was a mistake to attempt 
forcing into flower newly planted Roses. —J. C. C. 

6744.—Tea Roses for a small town 
garden. —Few Tea Roses succeed in an im¬ 
pure atmosphere ; but Canterbury not being a 
very smoky place, I think “ X. Y. Z.” will find 
the following succeed : First, Gloire de Diion, 
undoubtedly the best of all the Tea, or indeed 
any kind of Roses, for a town garden ; then 
Homcre, Belle Lyonnaise, David Pradel, Reins 
Marie Henriette, Souvenir de Lyon. The 
beautiful white-flowered Aimce Viberfc, though 
not a Tea, should find a place in every town 
garden.—B. C. R. 

- I have seen good Roses grown in the 

immediate vicinity of Canterbury, and you have 
but one serious obstacle to sucoess, and that is 


OF 


CLASSIFICATION 
CARNATIONS. 

6813. — The Carnation is 
divided into two sections— 
viz., the Carnation and the 
Picotee. These again are sub¬ 
divided into a number of sec¬ 
tions. The first-class in the 
Carnation group is the scarlet 
bizarre, the flowers flaked and 
striped with scarlet and maroon- 
purple on a white ground. 

Second, the orimaon bizarre; 
crimson and purple flakes and 
stripes on a white ground. 

Third, the pink bizarres ; these 
have pink and purple stripes 
and flakes on a white ground. 

Fourth, purple flakes. Fifth, 
scarlet flakes ; and sixth, rose 
flakes. These have merely the one colour 
in flakes and stripes, with spots on a white 
ground. The bizarres as well as the flakes are 
seldom quite free from spots, and the white 
ground ia not often pure. A perfect flower in 
the eye of a fancier should have the white 
pure and quite free from spots. A fancy Car¬ 
nation is rarely a “rim” flower. Sometimes 
a bizarre will flower without the white, and 
when this is fixed it is termed a fancy. A self 
is a flower of one colour only white—red, rose, 
scarlet, crimson, maroon, purple, Ac. The 
Picotee is merely a distinct type of Carnation. 
Hogg, who wrote a treatise on the Carnation 
about sixty years ago, was a learned man and a 
schoolmaster, and he says of it: “ Picotee is a 
French word, an adjective feminine, and signi¬ 
fies pricked or spotted ; hence «la Carnation 
Picotee’ means the spotted Carnation.” It is 
now, according to the schedule of the National 
Carnation and Piootee Society, divided into nine 
sections. First, heavy (or broad) edged red ; 
second, light-edged (or narrow) red; third, 
heavy-edged purple; fourth, light-edged 
purple; fifth, heavy-edged scarlet; sixth, 
light-edged scarlet; seventh, heavy-edg< ' 
eighth, light-edged rose / niff th, yel.'oi 

Digitized by 


Plants in Ora RKADsas' Gardrvs : A floe specimen of the Burning Bush (DloUmnus 
Fraxinella). Engraved for Oardrnino Illustrated from a photograph 
sent by Mr. William Bartholomew, Eg ham. 


back or only lightly pruned. But the question 
resolves itself into this. If you cut them back 
to two eyes they will be three weeks later in 
coming into flower than will be the case if they 
are not pruned at all or only lightly. Looking 
at the weak growth that this class of Roses 
usually makes when growing in the open air, 
except in the most favoured positions, I ask you 
what you can expect to gain lay the hard cutting 
back of plants that are now from 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, especially as they are required to form a 
hedge ? I should say it would be very unwise 
to do so. I have just come from a garden in 
which a line of Tea Roses was planted to form a 
hedge two years ago, but they made such indif¬ 
ferent growth that they had to be taken away 
to another part of the garden. Their place is 
now occupied with Hybrid Perpetual*, and a 
close fence is being provided to afford shelter for 
the Teas, and this is in the west of England. 
It is my opinion that if you cut your plants 
close back you will not see them the same 
height any more, unless your garden is a parti¬ 
cularly sheltered one.—J. C. C. 

6821.— Miniature or Fairy Roses— 
Are miniature Roses worth growing in the open 
air ? Yes, emphatically. For the edging of 
Rose-beds, massing in beds by 
themselves, or planting amongst 
ordinary bedding plants, no¬ 
thing can possibly be more 
pretty and effective than the 
Fairy Rose, with its dwarf and 
compact growth, its profusion 
of double, semi-double, and 
single flowers in every shade of 
colour on the terminal shoots, in 
bunches of ten and twenty, and 
sometimes as many as sixty ; and 
as it is little trouble and so hardy 
it seems surprising it is not 
more largely grown. With 
regard to soil, a turfy loam, 
with a liberal mixture of rotted 
manure, is most suitable. Al¬ 
though they grow and flourish 
in any ordinary soil, they can¬ 
not get too much sun ; in very 
dry seasons a soaking of liquid- 
manure will tend to increase the 
quantity of bloom. For the 
benefit of “Alpha,” I will give 
a list of a few of the best varie¬ 
ties : Madame C. Brunner (pink, 
very sweet), Mignonette (buds 
pink, as the flowers expand they 
become white), Laurenciana 
rubra (double-red), Perle d’Or 
(yellow, with orange centre), 
The Pet (double white, very 
free bloomer). There are many 
more, but 1 am content with 
these ; so will “Alpha” be if he 
gives them a fair trial. They 
are quite hardy, and will stand 
the hardest winter unprotected. 
—Percy Fox Allin. 


the limited amount of soil at the disposal of the 
plants. This is, however, no insurmountable 
bar to the production of good Roses. In the 


-This is a very interesting 

group of Roses, and well worth 
growing. As they are of lowly growth they 
do beat in a bed by themselves. They require 
a lighter description of soil than the stronger- 


first place, work in plenty of good manure to a growing sorts. If they have a fairly sheltered 


depth of 2 feet to give them a start, and twice 
a-year afterwards give a liberal top-dressing of 
Clay’s fertiliser, and work it well in. This 
manure has a powerful effect on Roses. The 
following are good kinds : Safrano, Madame 
Falcot, Madame Lambard, Homtre, Adam, and 
Niphetos.—J. Corn hill. 

6814.— Repotting 1 Tea Roses.— Tbs best time to 
repot Tea or any other Roees ii in August or September. 
They have, when potted carefully at that time, a good 
chance to become established before the winter, and may 
be safely forced early In the year. If they really require 
repotting I would not hesitate to do it at onoe.—J. D. E. 

- November is the best month for re¬ 
potting Roses that are grown in cool-houses, as, 
if it is necessary, some oi the old soil can be taken 
away from the roots without fear of injury ; but 
if they are dealt with in the same way now it 
would probably retard their flowering. If they 
require larger pots, they may be shifted now with 
the balls entire, if the work is carefully done.— 

J. c. c. 

6842. — Cuttingr back Tea Roses. — 

Opinions differ as to how Tea Roses shoald be 
pruned, and whether they should be cut hard 


position they do not require protection during 
the winter. The best varieties to select are Little 
Pet, Mignonette, Pacquerette, Perle d’Or, and 
Pumila alba.—J. C. C. 

- These are exceedingly pretty, and a few 

of them should be grown in every garden. The 
buds and half-opened flowers are excellent to 
cut for placing in small vases. They are quite 
hardy, and need no other protection in winter 
except some light decayed manure being placed 
round the stem. They do in any ordinary garden 
soil, if it is well worked up and richly manured. 
-J. D. E. 

6833.— Rose Captain Chriaty.— There is a climbing 
Captain Christy ; I have one trained to a wire trellie, and 
it answers admirably, flowering freely, but It doea not 
make such long growths ae some climbing Koeee. — 

J. D. E. 

-By all means train the growth of the Rose 

as a climber. The finest flowers of this Rose ever 
I saw were produced on a plant trained to the 
wall of a residence with a south aspect, the 
branches of which had reached to a height of 
10 feet. Take off about 9 inohes of the top of 
the long shoots and nail the rest in. To 
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encourage the plant to increase in vigour, you 
•hould fork in carefully aome rotten manure 
about its roots.—J. C. C. 

0810.—Pruning Roses.—' The end of March is the best 
P™”® aW Ro9es * except Teas, whioh will be better 
left till April. The season should be taken into considera¬ 
tion. If very cold and late, delay the pruning somewhat; 
but if mild, and the plants are running much into growth, 
prune a little earlier.-E. H. 

- Where there are a good number of 

plants it is a good plan to prune, say, one- 
third of both standards and dwarfs about the 
middle of March for the purpose of securing a 
few early blooms ; but in the majority of small 
gardens it is beat to prune the whole of the 
plants in the last week in March. For those 
who have time and opportunities to watch the 
behaviour of the different varieties of Roses, 
they will, I think, find, as I have done, that all 
Roses that are much subject to mildew, like 
Her Majesty, behave better if they are not 
pruned until the end of the first week in April. 
— J . 0, C. 

6818.—Worms in Rose beds.— Worms will not 
Injurs Roses; the probabilities are the other way, if the soil 
is light and pasty.—E. H. 

-Earthworms would not injure the Rose bushes 

unless they were In numbers beyond all preoedent. 
Sprinkle the surface of the bed thiokly with soot; this will 
d *out of sight. Watering with clear lime-water 
will kill them, and does not injure the Rosee.—J. D. E. 

6843.—Marechal Niol Rose In a cold house.— 
You oannot retard your Rose-tree so as to have the main 
crop of flowers in July. You had better allow it to bloom 
In its own way, and if it is a vigorous plant you may get a 
seoond orop of flowers by the time you mention, although 
not so many as the first.—J. C. 0. 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING MORELLO CHERRY-TREES. 
Unless anyone has seen the injury iuflioted on 
Morello Cherry-trees by unskilful pruning, I 
am quite sure that he would not believe it 
possible that so much harm could be done in so 
short a time as is the case when the pruner is 
not master of his business. Yet the rule that 
should guide the use of the knife upon these 
trees is very easy to understand. The rule is 
this : that the young shoots should never be 
shortened, but left their whole length. The 
reason why the growth at the winter pruning 
should not be shortened back, is because trees 
°/ Cherry that have attained to fruitful 
size form only blossom buds along the whole 
length of the shoots. In this respect they are 
much like Peaches and Nectarines. In many 
cases every leaf along the shoots has fostered and 
formed a fruit-bud, and if these shoots are out 
back to one of these buds, they will die back 
to the old wood, because there are no leaves 
formed upon them to cause the sap to flow. To 
prevent any such risk it is therefore necessary to 
leave them untouched by the knife, as if there 
are no other leaf-buds there is sure to be one at 
each end, which will be sufficient to furnish 
leaves to sustain the branches. The older the 
trees are, and the poorer the soil in whioh they 
are growing, the more necessary it is to exeroise 
caution in pruning them. In the case of young 
and vigorous plants, there is not so much danger 
if the rule I have referred to is not so implicitly 
observed, as young examples do not generally 
blossom so freely as old ones. J. C. C 


6855.— MUd©W On Vines- —“E. 8.” cannot 
do better than remove as much of the loose bark 
as possible off his old Vines, and procure a box 
of Gishurst compound, dissolve it at the rate of 
10 oz. to the gallon of soft water, add sufficient 
clay to make it the same thickness as ordinary 
paint, then, with an old paint-brush, put the 
mixture on the Vines, rubbing it well into the 
crevices, taking care not to break off the buds. 

M Vines start into growth, take 
i lb. flower of sulphur and £ lb. quicklime in 
half-a-gallon of water and boil for 12 or 15 
minutes, keeping well stirred when boiling ; 
let it settle till quite clear; then pour off the 
liquid into 30 gallons of soft water, syringe the 
parts diseased with the above solution, and the 
fungus will soon be destroyed. Good ventila¬ 
tion is most essential.— E. J. G. 


Has ‘ E. S.”ever tried flowers of gulpl 
as a preventive? I have done so froquen 
and with success on the recommendation of 
Kose-Charmeux, the celebrated Vine-grower 
Thomery, near Parf- s 
cultivation of the 
Digitize:: \5y 



sary that the mildew should show itself before 
the first sulphuring operation. The second is 
most effectually done when the berries have 
attained the size of a Pea, and even earlier if 
the mildew has appeared at all. In such a case 
it'would be preferable to sulphur while the 
Vines are in flower. The operation is performed 
with sublimated sulphur blown upon the Vine 
with a sulphur projector or bellows, and this 
being properly done, the whole of the herbaoeous 
parts of tne Vine receive a sufficiency of flowers 
of sulphur to preserve them from the mildew.” 
Thus it will be seen that a first sulphuring is 
given before the flowering, whether the mildew 
may have shown itself or not, and this, without 
any further treatment in this wav, I have gener¬ 
ally found to be sufficient.—J. M., South Hants. 

6772.— Fruit trees for a north wall — 
I know Morello Cherries grow well and fruit 
on north walls at Dunoon in Argyllshire. Black 
Currants are sure to succeed, also red and white 
sorts. Red Warrington Gooseberries are first 
rate, and if these are procured in well trained 
and robust plants from any good nursery, while 
the soil is liberally manured, the long wall 
should produce a lot of fruit. The finest Black 
Currant crop I ever saw was at the north gable 
of Woodfield House, Dunoon.—A. Sweet. 

-You have a splendid aspect for the Morello 

Cherry on such a wall. The fruit might be 
retarded until the middle of Ootober, when its 
market price makes it a very remunerative crop. 
The soil, however, is not suitable, and if 
“F. M. D.” takes my advice, he will have it 
removed three spits deep and replaced by rich, 
light loam. If this is too muoh trouble, take 
measures to lighten the soil by adding manure, 
for the Cherry delights in a light, rich, and deep 
soil. Black Currants would do well in the sou 
as it stands. —Percy Fox Allin. 

6820.— Treatment of Gooseberries.— 

I never knew Gooseberry bushes which were 
thinned out well, but the young shoot* that 
were left not much shortened refuse to bear 
well. When Gooseberries fail to bear the cause 
is usually too much knife. In “ H. H.’s ” case 
I should thin the young wood to let in sun and 
air, but shorten back but little, if at all. I 
will say here is a bush full of young wood, but 
it has borne no fruit of any account. I have in¬ 
vestigated some eases of a similar character, and 
I always find that the bashes had been spurred 
in closely the previous year—that, in fact, the 
fruity had all been cut away, and the bush had 
nothing to do but to make wood. If half the 
young shoots are cut out and the other half left, 

I am sure there will be a orop of fruit next year, 
unless they are growing in some exposed situa¬ 
tion, and the spring frost kills the blossom or 
the young fruits. Any branches which hang 
near the ground should be cut away, and the 
centre opened out, before the other part of the 
bush is touched.—E. H. 



6740. — Making a cmdei- walk. —Good 
drainage is the principal thing here. Take out 
the soil to a depth of about 6 inches at the eides, 
sloping down to at least 18 inches in the centre 
for a 4-foot wide path. Along the trough lay 
2-inch or 3-inch drain-pipes on the solid bottom. 
Cover these with plenty of rough clinkers or 
brick-rubbish, ana surface with 5 inches or 
6 inches of rather fine ashes or cinders. If these 
are frequently rolled when moist a constantly 
firm and dry walk will soon be obtained. Make 
the centre at least 4 inches higher than the sides. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

HARDY BROCCOLI. 

Many people are perplexed when their Broccoli 
gets cut off in winter by a severe frost, while 
their neighbours* crops, under apparently similar 
oonditions, pass through that season either quite 
free from damage or with but little lose, ana, as 
a rale, it is set down to the variety being 
hardier, and it is resolved to try another sort. 
Now I do not mean to say that there are not 
some varieties that are of a hardier nature 
than others; but, as a rule, it is the kind of 
cultivation they get that determines their ability 
to withstand severe frosts; and here let me 
state that Broccoli grown in open fields generally 
survives severe winters far better than thoee that 
are grown in gardens ; therefore, if we wish for 
hardy Broccoli, we mast copy the methods 
panned by market growers in producing their 
crops. The routine of culture is very 
simple—viz., the seed is sown rather thinly 
in soil that is only moderately rich, and 
made firm by treading. The ground from 
which early Peas have been cleared off is an 
excellent site for the crop without any digging, 
merely hoeing and raking the surface, and then 
drawing drills to set the plants in. A yard 
apart each way is not too much for large kinds, 
for if dwarf plants when put out, and with 

« of space, they will develop large crowns 
age and thick, short stems that will, at 
their proper season, produce fine heads. If the 
crop is grown in this way it is only in exception¬ 
ally severe winter that any losses will occur. 

_ ,T. G. H. 

6811. — Spawning* Mushroom-beds. 
—I have muoh pleasure in replying to “D. 
Dawson’s ” question, How to spawn a new bed 
from one in bearing. When the temperature of 
the new bed is aboat 80 degs. to 85 dess. and 
steady, cut a piece from the end of the old bed, 
break it up, aud take out the flaky pieces oi 
manure which are strongly impregnated with 
spawn threads. I do not mean the large white 
threads so much as those of a minute character, 
which give a milky appearance to the manure, 
and which, nnder the influence of the genial 
warmth of the new bed, will rapidly oome into 
bearing. The pieces of spawn should be 
selected and placed in a basket. It is not advii- 
able to break these up so small'as is done when 
using brick spawn. When I wanted a particu¬ 
larly successful bed, I have taken pieces half as 
large as my hand, or even larger, aud made boles 
with the trowel just under the surface of the 
manure, 8 or 9 inches apart all over the surface 
of the new bed, making all firm as soon as the 
spawning is completed; and if I was sure of the 
temperature of the bed not rising I should earth 
up at once, and put on a sprinkling of hay, just 
to keep in the moisture. In a general way I 
consider this the most economical as well as the 
most snecessfnl way of spawning Mushroom- 
beds. But the spawn must be taken from the 
beds before exhaustion sets in. In breaking up 
old beds which have become exhausted, I have 
occasionally come across large patches of 
vigorous spawn, and have used it without 
hesitation ; but in a general way it is better to 
spawn the new beds before the old beds reach 
the exhaustion stage.— E. Hobday. 

6761.—Olubbing* of Cabbages.—The 
only way to prevent your Cabbages clubbing is 
not to grow Cabbages, Turnips, or any crops of 
that nature on the ground for two years, and in 
this way stamp out the fungus, for the cause of 
the disease is a fungus (plasmodiophora brassioa), 
whose spores will remain alive m the earth for 
many months. Clear the ground of every 
vestige of an infected crop, and then plant 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, or any orop that has 
nothing to do with Cabbages and their relatives. 
Keep all weeds down. Carefully burn all the 
refuse of a orop whioh has been attacked ; if 
thrown on to a rubbish-heap, the spores will 
probably be strewn over the soil again.— 
G. S. S. 

6841.—Growing* vegetables for show. 
—It is doubtful whether the new piece of Grass 
land will be of muoh use for growing vegetables 
for show this year. If it had been trenched up 
in the autumn to permit of the turf getting 
mellow the case might have been different— i.e , 
if the turf were iree from noxious things, snob as 
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wireworms, &c. The only chance now ia to chop 
up the turf well, and bury it at the bottom of 
the trench.—E. H. 


A NEGLECTED VEGETABLE. 


cultivated border plants. The roots can be 
taken up in autumn and stored as Parsnips or 
Carrots are, or they can be left in the ground, 
protected from frost by a mulching, and dug up 
as required for use. B. 


Salsafy, or Vegetable Oyster. 

This neglected plant has long been naturalised 
in Central and Northern Europe. It is a bien¬ 
nial, with long, narrow, tapering leaves, and a 
long, spindle-shaped root, which, when cooked, 
has a remarkable flavour of oysters, and is one 



A bunch of well-grown Salsafy. 


6847.—A profitable cottagers’ vege¬ 
table. — I do not think cottagers should con¬ 
fine their attention to any one vegetable. This 
is too much done generally. The Potato will 
always be a leading vegetable in the cottage gar¬ 
den, and there Lb good reason for this ; but other 
things should be grown to rest the land, and to 

f srmit an agreeable change. Next to the 
ot&to I should place the Cabbage tribe, in¬ 
cluding, for winter, the Brussels sprouts. In 
summer the Scarlet Runner is deservedly a 
favourite. I should have mentioned Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower, and Veitch’s Self- 
protecting Broccoli; in fact, I look upon this 
Broccoli as a valuable vegetable to grow for 
profit—I mean to sell where there is a market. A 
good cottage gardener generally finds a corner 
somewhere for a Vegetable Marrow plant or 
two. Onions, again, are indispensable. Peas, 
to a certain extent, everybody grows for a 
relish in summer, though I should hardly 
call them profitable. Broad Beans, for a 
change again, are not to be despised. They are 
very nutritious, and are prolific. A good many 
dishes can be obtained from a small plot of 
ground. As regards Parsnips, I have often 
talked to cottagers about them, and the reply 
has generally been, “ Oh ! yes, they are nice 
when boiled with a piece of pork occasionally, 
but we soon tire of them; they ain’t like 
taturs.” The same observation is generally 
made about Jerusalem Artichokes, which are 
very seldom found in a cottage garden, al¬ 
though prolific, and when nicely cooked are 
nutritious. In my view a cottage garden to be 
profitable should have enough kinds of vege¬ 
tables to give at any time an agreeable variety. 
—E. Hobday. 

6828.—Vegetables in a northern garden.— 
It will be useful in summer for late Peas, Soarlet Runners, 
Turnips, Cauliflowers, and Lettuoes. The winter crop 
might be Brussels Sprouts and Savoy Cabbages. Fruits, 
such as Raspberries and black Currants, will suoceed on it. 
—E. H. 


of our most delicious vegetables. To grow it 
crisp and white in flesh like the Parsnip, it 
requires a rich, deep, well-pulverised soil that 
has been well manured for some other crop the 
previous year. It should be trenched in autumn 
or early winter, and thrown up into rough 
ridges to sweeten and get pulverised by seed¬ 
sowing time. The following spring the ground 
should be forked down on a dry day between 
the middle of March and first week in April; 
drills drawn a foot apart, and the seed dropped 
into them thinly, and the plants, after their 
appearance above ground, should be thinned 
in the rows from 9 inches to 12 inches 
from each other, and the ground should 
be kept thoroughly surface - stirred all 
the following summer. The return for this 
will be a crop of even, good sized, clean-shaped 
roots, as large as a moderate sized Surrey 
Carrot. On rich, deep, well-prepared land, if 
the roots are required to be very large, it will be 
necessary to sow thinly, and have the plants a 
greater distance apart in the rows, with the 
addition of heavy manuring. By these means 
the object will be attained. If the manure be 
deeply buried, so that the top root may run 
straight down to find it out—which it will do— 
the roots will grow as large as a good-sized 
Parsnip. If the manure is only buried shallow, 
and intermixed with the soil in digging, forking, 
or trenching, scarcely a straight, tapering, well- 
formed root will be produced, but a parcel of 
rough, forked, ill-shaped bunches of roots will be 
the pretty sure return. Although an old vege¬ 
table, long known and used in this country, 
and a very useful and good one, too, throughout 
autumn and winter, nevertheless it has not 
made that progress for kitchen purposes it 
really deserves to have done, considering that 
it may be had in constant use for at least nine 
months in the year. It is one of the most 
valuable substitutes for the Potato, and a heavy 
weighty crop can be produced in any kind of 
soil if well cultivated. A few rows sown in an 
odd corner of the garden would produce many a 
good dish of wholesome food throughout the 
winter. A plant or two-placed in anyvomer 
for seed production paoducos f si of 

deep purple flowers as pretty *g tiiose ">f many ' 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CULTURE oT" LI8IANTHUS 
RUSSELLIANUS. 

I am anxious to cultivate well this fine old 
plant, which I have seen in flower. I am told 
it is difficult to manage, but I do not mind 
trouble, and I have plenty of heat and a good 
light glass-house at command. Please therefore 
to give me full details as to its management, and 
which I have no doubt will be appreciated by 
other lovers of good old-fashioned plants besides 
—Master Mason. 

# * # This is certainly one of the most beautiful 
of all biennial stove plants. Its splendid purple 
campanulate flowers, produced in large terminal 
panicles, never fail to render it attractive, so 
much so that (as in this case) few who once see it 
in bloom and possess the necessary means for 
growing it fail to make the attempt. From 
this it might be supposed that it would 
be much more common than it is; but it 
is well to mention at the outset that it 
is a difficult subject to deal with, never¬ 
theless it is well worth all the attention 
that can be bestowed on it. The seeds should 
be sown now, if deferred later the plants do not 
acquire their wonted strength before autumn. 
Drain well a 7-inch or 8-inch pot, and then fill 
it up to within half-an-inch of the rim with fine 
sifted peat, to which has been added a moderate 
quantity of sand : press this firmly down, and 
on the top lay half-an-inch of sand, which water 
well, and press the surface smooth ; on this 
scatter the seeds, just pressing them lightly with 
the hand, so as to embed them in the sand. Put 
a piece of glass that will cover the top of the pot 
over it, and stand in a saucer, which keep with 
about half-an-inoh of water in it. Place in a 
temperature of 65 degs., and shade carefully 
from the sun, so that the surface whereon the seeds 
are sown may not get dry, for no water should 
be given overhead until the plants have got 
two pairs of leaves. As soon as the seed has 
vegetated stand where the seedlings will get 
plenty of light; but they must not have the sun 
directly upon them. A piece of thin white 


tissue paper I have found the best material for 
protecting them without keeping out the light. 
Now give enough water to keep the soil well 
moistened, with some air daily, and when they 
have got three pairs of leaves move them singly 
into little potB. 

A moderate stove temperature will answer 
through the summer. Pinch out the points of 
the shoots directly they commence to grow after 
potting. Repeat this once more about the 
middle of July, and move them into 3 inch pots, 
using fibrous peat and a little leaf-mould. In 
September they should be placed on a shelf 
within 12 inches or 15 inches of the roof, stand¬ 
ing the pots in shallow pans; give no more 
water through the winter on the surface ; but 
when the soil appears to be getting too dry 
pour about half an inch of it into the pans ; it 
will then be sucked up by the plants. They 
must not be allowed to gee so dry as to flag, or 
they will be seriously injured, and they will not 
bear water applied to the surface of the soil 
during the winter, as it almost invariably causes 
them to damp off. A temperature of 50 degs. 
in the night will suit them until the middle of 
March. About the time just named they will 
require moving into their blooming pots. They 
should now have a large shift; an 8-inch pot 
will not be too big for a single plant, and good 
peat, with a little leaf-mould and sand, 
should be used. A 12-inch pot will do 
for three plants, putting them close together 
in the middle of it They should stiff have 
a position near the glaws, and again be 
shaded when the sun comes on them. The 
night temperature ought now to be 60 degs., 
and that of the day 70 degs. or 75 degs. They 
must have as muen water as will keep the soil 
fairly moist; the shoots will grow fast, and 
will each want the support of a thin stick. As 
the weather gets warmer raise the heat to 
65 degs. or 66 degs. in the night and 80 degs. in 
the day, with air daily and a moderately moist 
atmosphere. 

By the end of May they will show flower, 
which will take five or six weeks before it 
expands. They will keep on blooming for 
five or six weeks, during which time the 
plants may be stood where they will be 
a little cooler, but not have too much 
air or be in a draught. They can now be placed 
farther away from the glass, where they will be 
seen to more advantage. After blooming keep 
on attending to them until the seed is ripe, when 
it is best to throw them away, bringing on 
young seedlings each year to take their place. 



Flower spray of Llsianthus Ruseellianus. 

This Lisianthus is liable to the attacks of 
aphides, red spider, and thrips, especially the 
last. Dipping in Tobacco-water and sponging 
with clean water is the most successful remedy. 

B. 


6736.— Forcing the old whit© Lily — 
To bloom this well under glass rather different 
treatment is required to what is practised with 
the rest of the family. In the first place, the 
bulbs should be potted as soon as the foliage 
dies off in summer, as the old Lily starts into 
growth again almost directly afterwards, and if 
removal is deferred until then the bulbs get a 
check from which it takes several years to 
recover. A fair-sized bulb will require a7-inoh 
or 8-inch pqt and good loam, with a little 
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decomposed or ooncentrated manure, should 
be used. Give fair drainage, and put a 
good pinch of sand on it to keep out worms. 
Pot very firmly, and leave ample space for 
watering. Bulba thus treated may be gently 
forced the first year, but far better results are 
obtained when they are allowed another season’s 
growth. Then they fill the pots well with roots, 
and will bear much more forcing. Plenty of 
water must be given when growing, with fre¬ 
quent supplies of liquid-manure from the time 
the pots get full of roots. Place under cover by 
the middle of October, and introduce into 
warmth early in January. —Byfleet. 

6812.—Sowing Pelargonium seeds.— 
Sow in March or April over a hotbed or in a 
forcing house, where the temperature is not very 
high at night. Use moderately moist soil, anil 
place over the surface a thin layer of Moss to 
prevent the soil from drying, as it is best not 
to water the seeds until they vegetate. If the 
seeds should become dry on the surface sprinkle 
the Moss with tepid water. As soon as the 
seed-leaves have grown to their full size the 
plants ought to be pricked out, one in the centre 
of a small pot, or more together in a larger one. 
The plants will grow into a flowering size by the 
end of summer, and will blossom freely the 
following season.—J. D. E. 

<5746.—Making’ a rockery.— Do not use 
Cork, it is poor, flimsy stuff, but get some rough 
freestone, hard sandstone, or even granite, and 
put them together with Portland cement in as 
natural and irregular a manner as possible, 
leaving plenty of crevices and pockets to bo 
filled with earth and contain the plants. To 
economise the stone a heap of earth or brick- 
rubbish may be used as a foundation ; but a 
mound of soil, dotted over with bits of stone, is 
not rockwork. Fill the holes with a compost of 
loam, peat, leaf-mould, and coarse sand, or 
bricks broken small, and set the Ferns therein 
quite firmly.—B. C. R. 

6825.— Cierodendron Balfouri.— This is 

a free-growing Btove climber, and should be 
planted in a compost of turfy loam and peat, 
with a little decayed manure and sand. It will 
now grow on freely in a hothouse, and would 
in six or eight weeks require to be repotted into 
a larger pot. It is a splendid decorative plant, 
and has the best effect when planted out where 
it can have a good root-run and the shoots may 
be trained up under the roof glass. It is 
deciduous, and requires to be kept compara¬ 
tively dry at the roots during winter. It flowers 
in May and June.—J. D. E. 

6858.—Climbers for a conservatory.— 
Hoya cainoba is a very interesting and beautiful 
climbing plant, and grows freely when planted 
out in some good rough peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand. Tacsonias are also very interesting 
climbers, and, if planted out in some good loam 
and well-decayed cow-manure, will soon cover 
the roof of your conservatory, if desired, or they 
could be nailed on the back wall; but the bloom 
is shown much better when trained to the rafters, 
and would afford a little shade, which would be 
much appreciated by the Hoya. The winter 
temperature would be suitable to both the above, 
which should be allowed to rest in winter by 
being kept rather dry.—E. J. G. 

6830. -Treatment of an old Gloxinia bulb - 
As the old corm has started to grow turn it out of the pot. 
and remove most of the old potting soil. Repot again in 
a smaller pot, using a oompost of fibrous peat loam and 
deoayod manure. Place it in a hothouse, but do not 

j r e°° ,reely at flr8t ’ repofc again when neoe8 « ar y.— 


6739. — Treatment of fine-foliaged 
Begonias. —This depends principally upon 
the temperature at command. In a warmth of 
60 degs. to 70 degs. they will retain much of 
their foliage, and be more or less effective 
throughout the winter, and in this case must, of 
course, have enough water given them to keep 
the soil just moist and the foliage healthy. But 
if frost is only just exoluded they will be quite 
Bafe, if kept dry at the root; only, in this case, 
they will lose every leaf and remain dormant 
until the spring.—B. C. R. 


These plants require a temperature 
about 50 degs. during the winter, which 
enough to keep them healthy, and gives thi 
a proper season of rest. Water must be ca 
fully given, allowing them to get nearly dry < 
before watering, — 


moisture to modcij vteI| 


should be repotted in March, shaking away as 
much of the old soil as possible and repotting in 
good sandy peat, with a little leaf soil. In 
potting quite bury any portion of the bare stems 
which form on old specimens, as new roots come 
out from them.—J. C. B. 

6778.—Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.— 
The ashes had nothing to do with the failure. 
I often use them for drainage, and when pot- 
plants are stood on them they are sure to root 
through into them. Next year pot the bulbs at 
the latter end of September at the latest, and 
then you will get the pots well filled with roots 
by the end of the year. Your bulb3 were potted 
very late, and you undoubtedly overwatered 
them before they could get established. I have 
Bomo now that are 2 inches high, and that I 
have not watered yet. They were potted rather 
late and they do not yet need water, the weather 
being so sunless.— J. Cornhill, Byjleet. 

6774.— Treatment of Eucharis ama- 
ZOnica. —It is next to impossible to advise “A 
Constant Reader ” in such a way as to be of any 
service to him in the treatment of his bulbs of 
this plant. They may be rotted through too 
much moisture and insufficient heat at times; 
or they may be badly infested with the Eucharis 
mite, which I am inclined to think is the case. 
But if “ A Constant Reader ” will send me one 
of the bulbs, I will examine it and send fall 
instructions for their future management, and 
return the bulb.—J. W. FrsiiER, Olive Villa , 
Forest Hall , Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


HOUSE&WINDOW GARDENING. 

A PRETTY WINDOW BASKET PLANT- 
FUCHSIA PROCUMBENS. 

Those only acquainted with the ordinary type 
of Fuchsia so common in every garden would 
scarcely recognise this charming little creeping 



New Zealand Trailing Fuchsia (F. procumbens). 


lant from New Zealand as a Fuchsia, oo 
ifferent is it in k habit and growth and flower 
from ordinary varieties It is now, however, 
beginning to be valued as a basket plant, 
especially for windows inside or out, a mode of 
growth under which it thrives capitally, and 
makes both a novel and attractive object. The 
soil and treatment as is given to the ordinary 
Fuchsia suits it admirably. Its beauty lies not 
so much in the flowers, which, though produced 
in abundance, are almost hidden among the 
dense foliage, as in the bright-coloured berries 
which succeed the flowers, and which remain on 
the plant and rotain their attractive magenta 
colour throughout the winter and till late in the 
spring, when the plant becomes again 
covered with new foliage and flowers. If 
planted in good rich soil, its branches grow 
rapidly and hang in graceful profusion over the 
aides of the basket or pot, in the manner shown 
in the annexed illustration. As to the perfect 
hardiness of the plant in the open air in this 
country there can be no doubt, provided the 
situation is dry and the border, or whatever it 
is grown on, is thoroughly drained. G. 


6819.—Earth on a hotbed.—The advantage of some 
covering on a hotbed is this—it keeps down any noxious 
gases or vapours whioh may be given off by the manure. 
If the pans of seeds are plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre, or if a 
sprinkling of Coooa nut-fibre is placed on the bed, earth 
will be unnecessary.—E. H. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Qardknin a free of charge if correspondents folloto the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Edttos of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pu»- 
LisnRR. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper, unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance, of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title pieced 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


6893.—Acacias In pots.—What treatment is best for 
Aoacias when grown in pots.— S. V. W. 

6S94.—Sowing Lucerne.— I shall be glad to know 
what is the proper time for sowing Lucerne — E. P 

6895 —Torch Lily (Tritoma Uvaria).—Will plants of 
thin raised from Beed last year be likely to flower this vear ? 
—E. D. 

6896.—Pansle3 In pots.— Can I grow Pansies success¬ 
fully in pots? If so, what soil and treatment do they 
require ?—Frrn. 

6397.—Uses oi rabbit-manure.—Will someone 
kindly say whether the above is considered of any use as a 
manure for gardens?—R abbit. 

6893 —Treatment of Cassia corymbosa.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the way to treat tnis plant 1 I can¬ 
not get it to grow properly.—C assia. 

6899. —Sawdust as a fertiliser.—Will someone 
kindly inform me if sawdust oan be utilised a-» a fertiliser, 
and how best to apply it in a garden ?—A. T. M. 

6900. —Planting out Carnations.—How soon oouM 
I safely plant out Ctrna'ion* wintered in a cold frame, a*l 
want the space for seeds? Locality, Fort William.— 
Erin. 

6901. — Dissolving bones.—Will someone kindly 
inform me the best way to dissolve bones, and render them 
fit for use as a manure for the culture of pot planes t — F. J 
ClI INNICK. 

6902. — Aspect for a greenhouse.—I am going to 
build a greenhouse (cold) tor Chrysanthemums,Cinerarias, 
and Rose-trees. Would a north-east aspect do?—J 
Wallace. 

8903. — Destroying Beech-tree roots. — Could 
anyone kindly inform me of any method for destroying the 
roots of Beech trees other than by blasting or grubbing up? 
—Rasiivillky. 

6904 —Treatment of Celelas.—Will some reader of 
Gardkxino kindly tell me the best treatment for these 
plants, the soil adapted to them, and what varieties there 
are worth growing 1 —Arthur. 

6905. —Transplanting Sweet Peas.— Can I sow 
Sweet Peas in a pit, and transplant them later to do any 
good ? I only want a few. whioh I want good. How deep 
should I sow the seed ?—H. 8. 

6906. —Lapagerla rosea and Oestrum auran- 
tlacum.—I should be glad to know how to propagate 
the Lapageria, and also how to manage the Oestrum to 
induoe it to flower well?—O rstrcjm. 

G907.—Fruit-trees for a west wall.—I have a 
garden wall, facing west, 90 feet long and 6 feet high. 
Will someone kindly tell me what fruit-trees I had better 
plant there? Looality, Swansea.—C adman. 

6908. — Plants for a cold greenhouse.— Will some¬ 

one kindly tell me what plants and Ferns will succeed best 
in a odd greenhouse, facing almost due south ? 1 have a 

little oil-stove in it to keep out the frost.—G. H. 

6909. — Shrubs for wet ground.— What shrubs 
would Buit best to plant in a very wet pieoe of ground, but 
not boggy ? Limestone and gravel; subsoil, very poor. 
Good aspeot in County Kildare, Ireland.— Kildare. 

6910. —Two-year-old flower seeds.— Would some- 
one kindly inform me whether I can depend on seeds 
growing of Asters, Petunias, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, 
and Canary Creeper, that are two years old?—G. J. Y. 

6911. —Manure for Potatoes and Peas.—On a 
light, sandy, boggy soil, where I intend to plant Potatoes 
and Peas, I propose to use horse-manure, mixed with 
something stronger. What should the latter be ?—An Old 
Reader. 

6912. —Vine and other fruit-trees.— Will someone 
kindly give me the names of a few fruit-trees that would do 
well in a vinery, and also state at what time of year to 
pub them in ? Looality, North London.— Amateur. Fruit 

Grower. 

6913. —Cyclamen culture.— Would some successful 
cultivator of Cyclamens be good enough to give a few hints 
upon their management for the benefit of those who are 
less experienced, especially to—A n Ardent Lovrr of 

Cyclamens ? 

6914. —Single White Popples.— I had some large 
single white Poppies last year. I saved the seed of these, 
and should be glad to know when to sow it. I have do 
glass. Could anyone tell me the probable name of the 
Poppy ?— Fern. 

6916. — Treatment of Stephanotls. Eucharis 
amazonlca, and Relnwardtla. — Will “Mr. T. 
Baines,” or some other good plant grower, please to give 
me general instructions as to will, temperature, and treat- 
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0918. — Flowering plants for, a north-west 
aspect.—Whan plant* to bloeaom early would be beet to 
fill two beds with in front of my house? North-west 
aspect. Locality, Bournemouth. Each bed has now a 
standard Rose in the centre.-C. W., Bournemouth. 

0917.— Dissolving gutta-percha—I read in Gar- 
DKNIJ.U, June 10th, I8b8, of dissolving gutta-percha in 
naphtha for the purpose of repairing indiarubber hose. 
I have tried it, but oannot suoceed In dissolving the gutta- 

S sroha. Can anyone kindly tell me how to do it t — 
UTTA-PSaciIA. 


6918 — Transplanting conifers, deciduous 
trees, &C.— 1 am moving some trees and shrubs, say 
12 feet or 15 feet high (ornamental oonlfers and deciduous 
trees). Should I give them stable-manure round the 
roots, and is it better about this season to plant them in 
dry soil, or puddle them in ?— Scotland. 

6919.- Treatment of various Cacti.— Will some 
reader of Garobnuhq kindly tell me the proper treatment 
of Cacti of various kinds, and if they are suitable for 
window plants ? Do they require water during the winter 
months how are they best propagated, and, if seeds aro 
■own, how should they be treated ? —T. E. L. 

0920.—Treatment of an Orange-tree.—I should 
be glad of full information as to tne treatment of an 
Orange-tree, whioh was bought in October in a 6-inoh pot ? 
It had on it then three Oranges, which ripened, but about 
a month ago it began dropping its leaves. Should it be 
repotted, and, if so, when, and what soil ?—M. J. 8. 

6921.—Spiraea japonlca In a window.—I have a 
plant of this, wmch I potted up from tne ground in August 
!»■». it is potted in good fibrous loam and a little leaf- 
mould, and is now in a dormant state. 1 have kept it 
throughout the winter in a living-room window. How 
should 1 treat it in future so as to ensure flowers?—H. 8. 


0922 — An old fan-trained Aprlcot-tree.—I 
have here (in South Lincolnshire) an old Aprioot-tree, 
which oovers H5 square feet of a south wall, but it never 
bears any fruits. Can it be renovated and induced to be 
fruitful by cutting baok, or any other means, or would it 
be the better plan to root it up, and plant a young one ? — 
Prunes. 


0923 —A plague of slugs.— 1 have a oold frame, at 

K nt filled witn Violets, Carnations, aad some Calceo- 
. There le quite a plague of slugs in it, whioh have 
eaten off the tops of all tne Carnations. I oatoh them by 
dozens; still they do not seem to diminish. I wish to 
utilise the frame later on for rearing seedliog*, bot dread 
the slugs. How oould I get rid of them ?—Eats. 

0924.—The Kuowfleld early round Potato.-I 
■hall feel inuoh obliged to any reader* of Gardening who 
will kindly tell me bow this Potato has done with them, 
and, as nearly as they oan, what it is like in the haulm 
and tuber ? 1 have had it from three different houses, 

and they have all been totally different from each other. 
Has any of your oof respondents had a similar experienoe ? 
—Grower. 

0925.—Carnation Souvenir de la Malmaison. 
—I have some plants of this Carnation that fail to open 
their flower-buds. Tney look healthy, exoept the tips of 
their leave* and tops of the shoots, which turn yellow and 
die away. They are potted in well-rotted manure, sand, 
leaf-mould, and loam, and they are kept in a lofty 
greenhouse, and have plenty of air when the weather is 
favourable. Could any reader of Gardbning kindly help 
with advice in the matter?—B. F. 

0920.-Climbing plants for a balcony.—I am 
anxious to make a ualoony of ray boose very pretty this 
summer. It is a northern aspect. 1 have long, narrow, 
wooden boxes, whioh go round the baloony, in whioh I 
planted last summer climbing Naa turn urns, Canary 
Creeper, and pink Convolvulus. These did pretty welt, 
but I am anxious to try something els 3. Will anyone be 
kind enough to suggest something, with a few hints as to 
when they should be planted?— Gsorok Cuvh. 

0927.—Treatment of Malden-hatr Ferns.— Will 
som e on e kindly tell me how i ought to treat Maiden-hair 
Ferns? 1 am getting a large quantity. They have been 
kept dry all winter, and are bare crowns now. 1 am told 
to make them large plants they should rest all the winter. 
Does this mean they should not be watered ? If so, when 
should the period of rest begin, and when be finished ? 
Temperature in whioh they are to live, an ordinary warm 
greenhouse—no great heat. Any Information will oblige— 
Krm. 


0928.—Forming an herbaceous border.—I am 
rather interested in this subjeot, having juso dug up an 
old Nut-tree border running north and south, 50 yards 
loos and 2 yards wide. It gets plenty of light and air. I 
wish now to plant it with old (or new; garden flowers (and 
shrube, to., if right) that will last for a length of time, 
thus getting rid of all further bother of planting fresh 
flowers every year. I shall, therefore, be much obliged if 
o meone will kindly give me a hint or two on the matter. 
—J. WlBBMAN. 


0929.— Growing Tomatoes In a frame.—I have a 
frame, 0 feet by 6 feet, In whioh I want to grow Tomatoes 
during the coming summer, and I should be glad if 
“ J. o. 0.," or *' B. C. R..” will kindly tell me how to go 
about 1L 1, What sort of a bottom should be put in ? 2, 
When to plant? 3, Wnat is the best sort? 4, At what 
distanoe should the plants be from eaoh other ? 6, What 
spaoe ought there to be between ihe soil and the glass ? 0, 
How ought they to be watered ? 7, What temperature do 
they require ?— Amateur. 

6930.—Old-fashioned-brick flue v. socket- 
pipe flue.— I have an olafashioned briok-flue In my 
greenhouse, whioh is 21 feet long by 13 feet wide. The 
flue is a chimney, in fact, and is heated by a fireplace 
outside the greenhouse, in a tool-house at the back, 
whioh fireplace is considerably lower than the flue, which 
rises gradually under the door of the greenhouse, and 
then runs round the four sides of the house, and passes 
up a chimney some 20 feet high. The bricks of whioh 
this flue couslsts require re-setting, as when a Are is 
lighted smoke issues from the imperfect Joints. The flue 
Is about 2 feet high by 1 foot wide. Would it be better to 
have tne flue re-eet, or to have a flue of 0-inoh glazed 
sooket-pipes passing from the Are all round the house to 
the chimney? And if the sooket-pips flue be considered 
better than the briok-flue, where should the bipee be 
^odt-iPociifiMra. S21C 


0931.—Bedding Pelargonium leaves damping 
off —I am burning an oil lamp, having a vessel with water 
renting on top of lamp, in my small greenhouse, which 
answers admirably. Everything is thriving, and there are 
no unpleasant fumes. But the tips of many of my old 
beddingPelargoniumeoontinuallydampoff. Will"B.O.R-,” 
or “Mr. Hobday,” kindly say if he thinks it is caused by 
excess of moisture given off in steam from tbe boiling 
water, and, if so, would he advise me to disoon tinue the 
vessel of water ; or is the steam, whioh softens the air and 
* elites like slight dew on the plants, generally benefloiol ?— 
T. B , High Barnet. 

6932.—Honeysuckle cuttings in water.—I have 
got ten cuttings of very oholoe Honeysuckle in a bottle in 
a south window. They were put in the water last Novem¬ 
ber. They are now all breaking out into healthy green 
leaves at every joint, even under the water, but no apparen t 
raots are appearing. What should I do with them now? 
S oould they be left as they are until roots appear ? Also, 
what is the name of this Iioneysuokle ? Tbe flowers are 
like an American Azalea in colour and fragrance, quite 
yellow—in different shades—not having even a tint of 
scarlet or chooolate about them ; the fragranoe is almost 
overpowering—as strong as that of old white garden 
Lilies.— Olitort. 


933.— Diseased Roses.— Last spring I planted three 
dozen H.P. Roses, euch sorts as Baroness Rothsohlld, 
Merveille de Lyon, Alfred Colomb, Dnpuy Jamain, and 
Senateur Vaises. They grew moderately well, considering 
the summer was so oold and wet, but about the end of 
October they all, with the exoeption of Senateur Valsse, 
began to deoay, not merely at tne ends of the shoots, but 
at the bases as well; this was especially the oase with 
Baroness Rothsahild and Merveille de Lyon. The disease 
—if it is a disease—seems to start at an eye or bad, and 
spread* up and down the wood, taking the old wood as 
well as the new. I have beeu looking them over this week, 
and I find some of them are all but gone, the decayed parts 
being covered with a kind of white, dusty stuff. There is 
only one variety that has escaped—this is 3enateur Vaiase 
(three plants); they appear quite healthy. I am thinking 
about planting three dozen of this variety, but before doing 
bo I should like the opinion of someone who may have 
grown this sort as to its hardiness and growing qualities, 
and at the same time should like to know what is the 
oause of the others decaying ? 1 may add that the ollmate 
is rather oold and wet; soil, fresh loam, well drained; 
situation, 7 miles north of Oldham. Would some of your 
readeis from such a situation favour me with two or three 
names of hardy sorts, with system of management ?—W. G. 

6931. —Orchard planting- — I have this season 
planted over 30u standard fruit-trees. I shall be glad of an 
opinion from any good fruit-grower as to the manner in 
whioh I have had them set ? My soil is a loam, about 
12 inches deep, on a strong olay, and the aspeot of the 
orchard is a gentle southern slope, near Rugby. As 
Oherries do very well in our neighbourhood I planted 100 
of them. The other trees were ohiefly Apples, of the 
following kinds: Bramley's Seedling,Oox'sOrange Pippin, 
Worcester Pearmain, Cellini, Queen Caroline, Blenheim 
Orange. Russian and Irish Paa*h. I had holes dug 
(6$ yards and 7 yards apart for the Apples and 8 yards for 
thd Cherries all ways) 2 feet deep and 3 feet aoroea. When 
dtgg Qg the holes the men put the turf on one side, the 
eoil on another, and the olay not to be used again on 
another. We then drove onr stake (( used lath 1} by J) 
down into tne solid at the bottom of the hole, put the turf 
in, then part of the soil; the tree was then planted as 
near to the stake as possible, and the remainder of the 
soil put to the roots. Afterwards I carted the olay away, 
and Ailed all level with mixed rotten manure and soil. I 
have had all the trees proteoted in this way: we tied a 
bunoh of Heather near the top of tne stem, and then tied 
four laths, 1 by f) round the tree; we next had about 
10 feet of barbed wire out and fastened one end on the 
stake near the ground, and wound it spirally round the 
tree and laths to the top of the stem. The object of the 
barbed wire and laths is to proteot the bark from the 
stock; the bunoh of Heather is to keep the protection 
Arm, yet to allow the tree to expand as it grows. Has the 
work been done in a mannqr likely to bring abont suooeas ? 
— 1 Warwickshire. 


REPEATED QUERY. 

0652.—Making a lawn-tennie-oourt.—Will some 
reader of Gardsning kindly tell me how to make and git e 
the proper dimensions of a lawn-tennis court?—A. O. 


To the following queries briqf tditorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
a newer* should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

0935 .—Temperature of a greenhouse (Mrs. S., 
Higham Lodge ).—The winter temperature of a greenhouse 
con saining Camellias, Azaleas, Roses, fco., should be from 
40 degs. to 46 dega. at night, and from 60 degs. to 55 degs. 
by day, allowing for a corresponding inorease as the season 
advances. Fix the thermometer at the front of the house, 
supposing it to he a lean-to, about midway from either end. 
If it is a span-roofed house then plaoe it at the end farthest 
from the heating apparatus. 

6930.— Repotting a Begonia (Amateur).—The leaf 
sent is one of a Abrous-rooted Begonia. Repot it and plaoe 
in a oomfortable warmth about the middle of Maroh, using 
a oompost of good fibrous loam, with Jnst a little leaf- 
mould, decayed stable-manure, and sharp sand added. 
The pot should be well drained. When the shoots have 
grown a few lnohes in length cuttings oan be easily 
obtained, and these will strike freely in heat, If managed 
like Faohsias, with this exoeption — that they do not 
require so muoh water. 

6937.— Grube attacking Narcissi (J. C. Tonkin). 
—Tne grube whioh attaok your friend’s Narcissi are those 
of the Naroissus-fly (Merodon equestris or Naroisti). There 
is no means of killing the grub without destroying the 
bulb 9 , for in their poeition in the bulbs no lnseotioide would 
touch them, and were they out oat of the bulbs the latter 
would be of little or no use afterwards. Whenever a plant 
does not start into growth properly or flags examine it 
oirefully, and if attaoked by this insect it should he bi r it. 
When fall grown the grub buries itself in the soil and 
beoomes a ohrysalis, from whioh the fly emerges In Apr<L 
1 The fly Is a largish one, neatly } Inch in length, and 


measuring 1J Inch across the wings when open. They are 
black and yellow in colour, and somewhat resemble small 
bumble bees. They lay their eggs probably near the base 
of the leaves. 1 doubt if any attempts to catch the flies 
would be of muoh avail.—G. S. 8. 

0938.—Insects in an old vinery (Thos. Marchant) 
Tbe larger of the two ahrysalides is that of the oommon 
White Cabbage Butterfly (Pieris brassies). The smaller 
one was so broken that 1 oould make nothing of it. The 
■rna.il woolly tufts arc the nests of spiders, but of what 
kinds I cannot say. You had better destroy the ohryBo¬ 
lides, for, though the butterflies are pretty harmless 
insects in themselves, they lay eggs whioh produce cater¬ 
pillars, whioh are very injurious to Cabbages and some 
other plants. The spiders do no harm to plants.—G. 8. 8. 

6939.—Management of a Black Hamburgh 
Vine (C. W., Bournemouth ).—The Vine in question 
should be pruned at onoe. Fork out a good portion of the 
old eoil of the border, and replaoe it with some good turfy 
loam, broken bones, and old mortar rubbish, and oover the 
surfaoe with a good dressing of half-decayed stable- 
manure. As the border is all inside the house oare must 
be taken to give sufficient water daring the summer. 
With the very limited heating power at oommand do not 
attempt any forcing ; it would only end in failure. Zonal 
Pelargoniums pot off in Maroh, and these and Fuchsias, 
and a few Ferns, such as the Maiden-hair (Adiantum 
ouneatnm) and Pteris serrnlata would be the beet things to 
grow on the stage under the Vine. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

IF* should he glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot under, 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address qf sender. 

M. A. E.— The Cineraria leaf is attaoked by the grub of 
the Marguerite-Daisy-fly (Phytomyza afflnis), whioh has 

often been noted in reoent numbers of Gardening.- 

E. S. Langham.— You will And all the advice required 
about fruit-trees in reoent and ourrent numbers of Gar¬ 
dening. - O. P.— The address is Mr. W. Kerr, Dargavel, 

Dumfries, N.B.- W. R. — The Peaoh-tree buds are 

evidently injnred by too strong a dressing of iosecticide. 

- Mr. Johnson.— It would be better to plant a young 

Vine in March than to attempt to remove the old one.- 

Colours.— Please state if you mean arrangement of out 

flowers or flowering plants? - E. C., Abbot Hall, Kendal. 

—Apply to B. S. Williams, Victoria and Paradise Nurse¬ 
ries, Upper Holloway, London, N.- Mr. Johnson.— 

Plaoe the Lapegeria in a shady position in the greenhouse. 

Prune all wall fruit-trees at onoe.-C. W.— Prune the 

Pear-tree and black Currant bush at onoe, and the Roses 

in tbe middle of Maroh.- Lever.— Have the hot-water 

apparatus inspected by a fitter. It is impossible to advise 

you without seeing it.- Revd. E. Pentoarne-Wdlings. — 

Apply to Mr. J. Groom, Seafleld Nurseries Gosport, Hants. 

- H. S. — Transplant the Cnrysanthemums early in 

April-Kildare.—Apply to Messrs. Riohard Smith and 

Co., Worcester. The Briers, if out baok, should do very 

well.- J. H. S. Shirre/.—QAKDemxQ Illustrated is 

published in monthly pares, and you oannot take any 
other publication whioh contains so much practical infor¬ 
mation on the subject.- M. E. Kir&shaw.— Advertise in 

or consult the advertising oolumns of “ Farm and Home,” 

published at this offloe.- Rusticus .—Consult a timber 

merchant.- J. Clark. —It is muoh too late now to pot 

the bolbs named; it should have been dons in November. 


NAMB9 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor qf Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton.street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants. — Normanton. — A Club Moss 

(Selaginella Krauasiana).- U. S.— The botanical name 

of Love-in-a-mist is N is: ell a damaaoena. We have never 
heard it called by the English name yon give—Moses-in- 
the-Bulrushes. As to tbe other plant, we oannot possibly 
name it accurately from a description only ; send a speci¬ 
men when in flower.—- II. Franklin Parsons. — Bill- 
bergia species, hut specimen too Btnall to determine aooa- 

rately.- Phlox. — Yes; Dendrobinm Devonlanum.- 

H. P. W.—l, Veronica Traverei; 2, Cytisus raoemosus; 
3, Enpatorium riparium; 4, Coronllla glauoa; 6, Send 

when in flower.- Puzzled Amateur .—Asplenium bulhi- 

ferum.- J Cox .—Winter Savory (Saturate montanaj.- 

A. M. F .—Thujopda borealis.- Reader. —1, Next week; 

2, Ireeine Herbett; 8, Sednm arboreum variegatum; 4, 
Coleus Versohaffeltd. 


Har diness of Cytisus raoemosus.— Two of the 
Oyttsua raoemosus have so far wintered out-of-doors up to 
the present date (February 7th) here against a west wall, 
only protected by a hotbed-frame light. They have not 
lost a leaf. They look as if flower-buds were no w forming. 
—Olitory, Liverpool. 

6816.—Glass for a garden frame.—The best glass 
for plants to grow under is the clearest obtainable. In 
very hot weather It is very easy to break the sun's ray by a 
single shading of some kind. But the obscure glass is a 
perpetual shade, and no plants, exoept Ferns (or soaroely 
even Ferns), are at home under it.— E. H. 


Catalogues received. — Vegetable and Flower 
zeds, Shrubs, Trees, and Garden Sundries. C. W. 

oueios, 13, High-street, Wood Green, London, N.- 

>uteA and, Cape Bulbs, Gladioli, Dahlias, etc. Ant. 
cozen and Son, Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland, 
gents for England : Mertens and Co., 3, Cross-lane, S'. 

lary-at-hill, London, E O.- Florist s’ Flowers, Bedding 

’ lants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds. John Jardine, 

mr., 4, Gilmour-street, Kilmarnock.- Garden Seed'. 

llotments Seed Company, Albert CoUis, Manager, Atla* 

hambers, Berridge-street, Leicester- Garden and Farm 

nnual, and List of Flower Seeds. W. Atlee Burpee and 

o., 183, Cannon-street, London, E.C.- List of Fancy 

ansies. R. Mann, Shadwell, Leeds.- Dahlias, Zonal 

elargoniums. Fuchsias, Florist* Flowers, and Herb a- 

__tn-l- T.I rc,._Y. L'aU.vh'.ul Rspfrl 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. — Rhododendrons. Conifers. 

6940.— Ohlcken losing 1 the use Of Its leers.— I Hedge Plante, Climbers, to. Our stock is unequalled, and 
have a Plymouth Rock fowl whioh has suddenly lost the Uiose who intend to renovate their Gardena Shrubberies, and 
use of its legs, but in other respeots is quite well. It has Avenues, or gentlemen intending to plant new Gardens, Ac., 
been laying eggs well all the winter. Its oomb is quite rrht™™*kr t w. 

red, and it looks quite healthy. It also eats and drinks as S J R Po5la^Rv^mn^ £ abu ™ u £ B ’ Ash ®^ 


lor it, and remedy (if any)?—B. A. on., x*«., aim ioa. per aoz. ropiars for scr eens, to b ide un- 

6941.—Crossing fowls.—I have one Minorca cockerel I ,* rran ^ i , aU heights to 34 feet; very 

and five Houdan hens, also two Golden Hamburgh pullets. £ or pl Y ntin f **" Mid 18s. do*.; 

Will the cross between these birds produce good fowls for A“ d i or Porche*. *o,. 4s. 6d. 


8a» 12a, and ISs. per dot Poplars for screen; 


mtal Trees, I 
to hide un- I 


WU1 the cross between these birds produce good fowls for porches, Ac, 4s. M. 

Uying, and am I allowing the right number of hens to the jSLk,’ ^rel^^blT^ 

cockerel ?— Somkrsbt. dodendron ponticum, and other evergreens, 6s., 9a, and 12s. 

6942.— Points in a Creve Coeur fowl.— I should do*.; Hardy Heaths, 3s. dot; other American Plante in 
be much obliged if “ Doulting ” would kindly state what I£ r . doz -1 d «oiduous flowering shrubs, such as 

an the principal points of beauty in a Cnve Occur fowl, «««“" Rose. Spiraeas, Ac, only 4s. 

and at the same time from what book could I obtain any ^ V” 

nieful ioformMion on that pwUoolor br«d ol poulUT ?- i££uk^ 1?U?;23? M dS* Tl ^ *° d ** d< “- 


BIRDS. 

6943.— Catching bullfinches. — Will “ 
(see GaRDBNWO, January 12th, page 610) kirn 
description of the trap cages with whioh he oat 
birds ?— Hkkry Harbour, I sing ton , Alton. 


Oval-leaved Privet, splendid bushes, 2s., 3s., and 4s. doz. 
Th liner mants for hedges, 6e., 8s., and 10s. 100. Thorn 
Quicks, IBs. 21s., and 35s. 1,000. 

Ws can strongly r-command aU these as well furnished and 
mu i » h ^T di1 )' mown, °ur Nursery being well exposed. 

Thain Send for Catalogue.—WM. OLIBRAN A 80N, Oldfield 
' give a Nursery, Altrincham, 10 and 12. Market-street, Manchester. 


description oi me trap cages wi*n wmcn ne oatones mese s rnn m n . 1 

UOO Chrysanthemums 1,500 

Can any reader of Gardbnihq kindly tell me what to do for XTEW and old varieties, fully described with 
a grey African parrot ? For some months past he has been 1* cultural directions by E. Molyn*eux and O Orchard, 
pioklng at his feathers, and now his breast Is quite bare. Acknowledged in Europe and America as the best Catalogue. 

11 kta nllim.M VAIlrrk anH HvAmvl«/l-lAAlrinM Prtlt t nm M lhaa ta a.. u U_ .1 1 n _..._ .. # _ 


and all his plumage rough and draggied-looking, and. Post free, 6d. Free to purchasers of 18 cuttings or new 
instead of talking as he usually does all day, he sits in a L a n®£ ieB ' 1 J a9 > «d.; or 12 do, 1888, 2s. 6cL—R. OWEN, 

corner of his cage and mopes. He is about five years old, F-W.O-8., Floral Nursery, Maidenhead. _ 

and is kept in the kitchen, not near the fire. He has TA IIA ni/rT Ainnrurna 
alwsys been in good health before, ever since we have had I II MAKKET CARDENF Hfk 
him, and there has been no alteration in his treatment. Is ■winill'A. I VIM VfcllblltJs 

there anything to be done for him, and what ought his diet DET A G Per peck of Per 

to be when In good health, as I think possibly he may not r LAO. ® ^'^*3 

have had proper food?— Gammer.. American Wonder. 10 0 16 


TO MARKET GARDENERS. 


BBSS. 

6945.-Pood for bees.—Will" 8. 8. G.” kindly ten me 
how to make candy-cake for bees, or if it can be purchased 
ready made ?—J. 8. G. 

A New Hardy Plant to English Gardens. 
rpHE GOLDEN QUILLED DOUBLE 

J- PERENNIAL SUNFLO WER “ Boleil dOr. See iiw 


OCT A G Per peck of Per 

LnO. 8 quarts quart. 

American Wonder.10 0 16 

Stratagem .10 0 16 

Yorkshire Hero .66 10 

Champion of England.6 6 10 

Veitohs Perfection.66 10 

Laxton’s Fill basket. 5 6 0 10 

Prizetaker Green Marrow. 4 6 0 8 

Telephone .10 0 16 

Duke of Albany .10 0 16 

Prince of Wales . 7 6 13 

One quart of eaoh of the above for 10a Od. 

One pint „ „ „ 5s. 8d. 

All fr ee to rail Bags free. Gash with orders 

JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorkshire. 


J- PERENNIAL SUNFLOWER “ Boleil dOr. See illus- . AU rree t0 ra,L ***** orders, 

tration in the "Garden ’’ Dec. 1888. I am glad to introduce JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorkshire 

this fine hardy plant to English gardens. The blooms are more r*xrntX 7 rvDrkt»—m T rna-^ v,-,-„r- 

orange in colour than yellow, and m appearauoe they resemble QWUWUKUr BULBS, Double &nd Sillj 
a Cactus Dahlia. It flowers from July until cut down by ^ 140, Is. 3d.; 1.000,7s. Lent Daffodil Bulbs, 130, Is ; LOOO 
frost. Extra strong plants, in Bize equal to Lily of the carriage paid.—BRAOKQIRDLK. S tramongate. Kendal. 

d™^g C ofS?twoexistiS^varK5e8 i!rGert^ud?HartUmd! fjHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, strong: 

Post free with “Year Book” of Seeds for 1839.—WM. no rubbish, all good sorts, suoh as Val d'Andorre 

BAYLOR HARTLAND, Seedsman. Cork. __ OulUngfordi, Elaine, fi“le d™r, pieTthe Gr^“ £ ’ 


grand white ciove-soen ted carnation. More robust than the « what Is suitable an ugly object may easily be made 
old red Olove, and larger flowers. No ooaservatory or garden beautiful.—Descriptive LIST and advice free —RICHARD 
should be without it. For cut bloom it has no equal. Good SMITH ft GO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester 
rooted layers £1 per 100; 1U for 50; 6s. for 25 ; or9d.each. W.B.—lost belog In pots, oao be seat and pal enk it iqv Ume 

We have a flue stock of Gardenias, the best sorts in oultiva- TT bv a^AXT ritx^TiD t o -vr-3- 

tion; well budded, from 1a to 80s. eaoh. Cash with order. [juRioAr'l UillMUMo. — Now ready, many 
—COLLINS ft SONS, Camberland-park Nursery, Willesden u hundreds well-rooted, of the best Japanese, Incurved, 

Junction_ Anemone, Pompon, single, earl? and late varieties for exhi- 

“DANSIES.—100 stout transDlantednlantafrnm ^L 011 SrlW®^^£u na “^,F«? riptiT ° LiBt ld - Bt * m P- 


la 100 choice, distinct varieties, 27 a bd.: 100 in 50 varieties, namea, is. aoz .; rooted, is. bd doz. Coleus, rooted eut- 
30a ; 12 in 12 van., 3s. 6d., all free. 12 Virginian Creepers ls - <d.; cuttings, Is. doz. Tradescsntia and Fuohsia 

strong transplanted plants from open ground, in 8 distinct catting, 3d. per doz., post free.—S. DANIEL (late W. Calling- 
varieties, including A. Veitchi (small-leaved). A. samnervir ans ford). Forest-gate, E. 

flHOlCE pWARP H.;'. B08ES.-B«» ,or», 
RENDER'S PRIZE SEEDS—Petunia, (the pUnU^SfTMtiSScutSSJflS^f.'SShSSJ 

J-L finest ever offered). Double-fringed, Is. 6d. and 3S Lanrels, very cheap.— V. HARNBTT. WorptMdon, Guildford. 

«d UL ily op the valley crowns, l. 3<i. 

scri Dtive Catalogue post free. — HENDER k SONS, Plymouth P« r _100._ Earl_ Beacons field’s Primroses for blooming. 

Kfi nnn MAIDENHAIR FERNS.—Frond.; • J N - <3huroh y* rd - HomcMtl.. 

JUjUUy JtoUtoolw.ioM.eplK.to.i. fro. 4 doz! 1 non SORTS OF PRIZE QUALITY SEEDS 

fronds, 1 a, free. 3 beautiful leaf Begonias. Is. 3d., free. Peat. -*-> SJ\JU i a id an d 3d. nacketA See our new nataln»«ia. 
2 a 6d. sack-TURNBR. Thatto-heaV St. Helen;. 0> gratis and poS fme -FRANCIS ftSON LeytSZor!^ 10 ^ 


white; also Le Ovgne, the beautiful double white, 2s. dozen mnrmfm*'?nnt wL«i grown, is. xl ; za to keep 

-CHARLES FRENCH. Robertsbridge. Sueie^ ±^ AU <*rri*ge 

tt. Bowm at which hccomc 10 toofi. wroi. mTSJ 5 SpSfflftgli&JES. ° Mh w “ h 


pla “*** repotted Into 5|-inoh pots. 2a 6<L each. -L* veuirde la Malmaison, flowers as large as a Rose, exquisitely 
Beauty of Woroester, a magnificent purple, excellent for bed- perfumed, ls.: 2. ls. 6d. Old Crimson Olove, 3, Is 3d. ■ bee! 
ding recently sent out by us, reduced price, 2a 6d. each. -J. OORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey o, «. *a , nee. 

SSSiSSim wd SeifffiJ^haota 1 wSS&P 8,OTH * °°- R ED JAPAN ANEMONE7fiuesfe and brightest 

B p £2AWaiS^JS[ Js f* % { 8t T!l? pd and afts,■*» 

listing of all the best sorts.' at 1 a ^ac^DLOA^r dot! T^s! HYULAMENS CHEAP.—Besc grTodltiorumi 
160; Kent Cob-nuts, five feet high and very bushy, V *°d Co vent-garden straios, 12, ls. 6d.: B, 2s. 6d. Hardy 

Bam0 pr i0e - y - C6BNg IL^ By. 

Nurse^ 8tock°free on applicatio^LKVE^ft^ALTO&^fhe JJ^EBLASTING PEA. — Two good blooming 
Nurseries, Gravesend. Scwlet Carnation Grenadin, 12,1s. Bd.—J. 

■blCHARD SMITH ft CO. beg to announce --- 

J.l» that they are constantly receiving applications from TT^H COLOURED PRIMROSES. — Dean’s 
gardeners Broking situations, and they will le happy to u splendid Hybrids, finest In the Kingdom. 25, 1 a Sd. * 50 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulars, fta—8fc. John's 2s. 6d. Good blooming plants, 12, 2s. Fancy Columbines! 
N urrorieA Woroestar. _IB, 2s.- J. C OR NHtLL . By flrot. Surrey. ^ 

T AURUSTINUS, beautiful plants, 1^ to 2 ft., T ILY OF VALLEY, fine imported clumps 

P 0r lO6.—^LEWIS ft SON, Nurserymen, »d. each; genuine Berlin crownA 5a 100; Gladioli 

Jlewtown , Malvern. _ brenchleyensisl large bulbs. 4s. 100; extra large, 6s 100* 

Q MARECHAL NIEL, 3 Gloire de Dijon, and ?U lox * a ' ^ the Bride,’ 

£i«asssaat^“™‘ f*—- 

Digitized by »Qie 


COOLING & SONS’ 
Flower Seeds l 


Our Flower Seeds are selected from the 
most eminent growers, and cannot be excelled. 
The following are extracts from our Seed 
Catalogue (gratis and post free on applica¬ 
tion), which contains an exhaustive list of 
Flower Seeds , including many varieties and 
novelties not found in ordinary seed lists . 

AGEBATUM, Imperial Dwarf Blue, fof bedding^T*^ 

ANEMONE, splendid mixed . 0 4 

ANTIRRHINUMS, Tom Thumb, fine mixed „ 0] 
AQUILEQI A, or Oolumbine, choicest mixed.. ..06 

choicest mixed .. .. ..06 

AUTER, VICTORIA, 6 fine varietieA separate . 2 0 
ASTER. NEW WASHINGTON,* to 

exhibition .. .. 0 6 

ASTER, NEW WASHINGTON, 6 fine varieties 

AStWermaN QUILLED,’* extra fine'mired! * ° 
saved from a collection that took nearly all the 
principal First Prizes in the West of England 

last year. 0 6 

4 , §^5J5J.^^®^* a ^ eau tKal new white Aster II 1 0 

^-ALPINE, choicest mixed ..0 6 

1 ^ Prize, the finest la cultivation 1 0 

footed, from a grand collection 1 0 
OALOEOLARIA, Cooling's finest mixed, from a 

magnificent oollection.16 

0 ALBN DU L A METEOR, beautiful hardy mnn»i 0 I 
CAMPANULA CARPATIOA, pretty, hardy 

perennial. 0J 

trom stage flower*:; 1 6 

CARNATION, fine mixed border varieties .. 0 6 

0A8TXLLEJA IND1VI8A. one of the uumt 
effective of reoent introductions ns 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, ANhSl-. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD .. .0 6 

W. E. GLADSTONE .. .. ” II 0 6 

ECLIPSE. ** 0 6 

THE SULTAN. .. .. " o 6 

The above are 4 beautiful new varieties of immi 
Chrysanthemums which should be in every garden 
COLEUS, veiy choice mixed from newest varieties..10 
COCKSOOMB, from an unrivalled strain .10 

CONVOLVULUS MAURITaNIOU™ beautiful to 

hanging-baskets.0 6 

CORNFLOWER, Emperor William,.the darkest 

blue OS 

CYCLAMEN FERSICUM, veiy oholce,mixed ..10 
DAHLIA.8INGLE. Cooling's superb strain .. ..06 

DAHLIA, CACTUS, choicest mixed, saved from 
Constance, Juarezi, Cochineal, Glare of the 

Girden, fto. ..10 

DELPHINIUM NUDICAULE, bright scarlet ..0 6 
ERYTHRINA CRI8TA-GALLI. TheCoralPlant:. 0 6 
EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS, Tixe Australian Blue 

Gum Tree. 06 

FUCHSIA, splendid mixed hybrids.10 

GAILLARDIA GRANDI FLORA, beautiful 

perennial. 0 6 

GENT LANA AOAULIS, the pretty’ Uw 

GENTIANELLA .. .. 0 6 

S^^IJL I ^ aB I )J e ndid large-flowered strain ..16 

HOLLYHOCK, from a splendid and reliable 

collection. 0 6 

HUMULU8 JAPONICUS, The Japanese Hop, ivn 

effective climber. 1*0 

IMPATIENS SULTANL Th3 Zanzibar Balsam 11 1 0 

KALANOHCE CAR NBA, new. 16 

LOBELLA, Royal Purple, new, rich violet-purple ..16 
LOBE Iri A LITTORALlb, beautiful for hangtoc- 

baskets .10 

MIGNONETTE, MACHET, fine for pot culture ..0 1 
MIGNONETTE. QABRIELLK. the best of the red- 

flowered Mignonettes. 0 6 

PHAOELIA OAMPANULARIA, new, a beautiful 

blue hardy annual . 0 6 

PANSIES, choioest English show varieties .. ..10 

PHLOX DRUMMONDI GRANDI FLORA, a gM 
improvement upon the ordinary Phlox Drum¬ 
mond!. 0 6 

PHLOX SPLENDENS, the largest of alL brilliant 

scarlet, with white eye.0 8 

POPPY, NUDIOAULE, the beautiful Ioetand 

THE MIKADO, the new striped Japanese 1 # 

P0Pp{?i>ANEBR0H, The’ Danish Flag .*.* " 06 

POPPY, PAVONICUM, The Peacock Poppy ..*10 

POPPY, THE SHIRLEY, beautiful new varieties. .10 
PETUNIA HYBRIDA GRAND! FLORA, the 

largest and best of all the Petunias.10 

POLY ANTHUS, GOLD LAOED, very beautiful ..06 
PRIMULA O BOO NIC A, beautiful hardy variety ..10 
PRIMULA SINENSIS. Cooling’s splendid strain! 

always give satisfaction.1 ft 

PYRETHRUM SELAGINOIDES, an elegant out- 

leaved Golden Feather. 0 6 

RIOINUS O AMBODGEN8IS, a strikingly beautiful 

new Oaator-oil-plant .10 

STOCK, GERMAN- GIANT, or TREE, the finest of 

all German Ten-week Stoaks.0 6 

STOCK, 8 beautiful sorts, separate .. .. ..2 0 

SWEEt PEA**, Eckford's New mixed, extra.. ..10 

SWEET WILLIAM, AURIOULA-BYED, splendid 

mixed.0 6 

VERBENA, extra fine mixed .0 6 

VERBENA, ITALIAN STRIPED, fine mixed ..0 6 

VERBENA. NEW MAMMOTH, a novelty from 

America .16 

WALLFLOWER, Double German, splendid mixed.. 0 6 
ZINNIA ELEGANS GRANDIFLORA, a vast 
improvement upon the ordinary Zinnia .. ..0 6 

All post free. Orders executed same day as received. 

GEO. G00UNG& SONS, 

Seed Merchants, BATH. 
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INDEX. 


_ .. ~ 672 

Apricot, an old t tn-tatin- 

ed.677 

Aquaria ,. 683 

Artichoke, Chinese 

(8taohys tuberifera) .. 680 
Barberries, early-flower¬ 
ing.680 

Bees.684 

Begoniar, seed-sowing.. 672 
Begonias, tuberous-root¬ 
ed.672 

Beurre d'Amanlis .. 677 

Birds .684 

Cacti, various, treatment 

of.673 

Carnation (Souvenir de 
la Maimaiaon .. .. 679 

Carnations, planting out 674 
Cassia corymbose, treat¬ 
ment of.679 

Cinerarias.672 


Chrysanthemums snm- 
mer-flowering .. .. 676 

Clematis Mias Bateman 673 
Coal, anthracite, «\ ooke 674 
Conifers, deciduous trees. 

ho., transplanting .. 681 
Conservatory, heating a, 

by gas. .677 

Cyclamen culture .. 678 
Draught, down, preven¬ 
tion of .671 

Euoharis smaionioa, 
treatment of .. •» 878 

Ferns, certain, treatment 

of.874 

Ferns, Maiden hair, di¬ 
viding .678 

Ferns, Maiden-hair,treat¬ 
ment of.679 

Ferns, repotting .. .. 671 

Fern, the Royal 
(Osmunds regalia) 683 


Ferns, Tree, the trunks 

of.671 

Fertiliser, sawdust as s 672 
Floor, filling up seams in a 676 
Flower seeds, two-year- 

old.872 

Flue, brick, old-fashion¬ 
ed v. socket pipe flue . 676 
Fruit, fantastic profits in 676 
Fruit garden .. 672 

Fruit garden, a walled-in 677 
Fruit-trees for a west 

wall .677 

Gardening for children 671 

Gloxinias.681 

Gloxinias, unhealthy .. 678 
Greenhouse .. .. 672 

Greenhouse, aspeet for a 678 
Greenhouses, heating 

small .684 

Hotbed, earth on a .. 678 
Hotbeds, making .. 671 


Hyacinth bulbs, young, 
treatment of .. ..674 

Indlarubber plant In a 

window.673 

Indlarubber plant, treat¬ 
ment of.673 

Jasmine, white, and 
Byringa near Man¬ 
chester .681 

King plants (Anmoto- 

ohili) .675 

Lapsgerias and galvan- 
ised iron wire .. .. 678 

lily. Torch (Tritoma 

Uvaria).674 

Odontoglosram tii • 
umpbans — 676 

Orange tree, treatment 

of an .679 

Orchard-house, the ama* 

teur’s.—IV.S3 

Orchard planting .. 677 


Outdoor garden .. - 672 

Pansies dying off, the 

cause of.673 

Pansies in pots .. .. 678 

Pear, a good early .. 677 
Peas, Sweet, transplant¬ 
ing.. • • 674 

Pelargonium, bedding, 
leaves damping off .. 679 
Pelargonium, Cape (P. 

tricolor).679 

Pelargonium seed, sow¬ 
ing .679 

Pelargoniums, Zonal .. 672 
Pelargoniums, Zonal, 
spring propagation of 678 
Perennial«, hardy .. 674 
Phloxes, perennial, from 

seed .674 

Poultry and rabbits .. 684 
Plants, climbing, for a 
balcony.673 


Plants for a cold green- 

house.679 

Potatoes and Peas, man- 
ure (or .. « 680 

Questions and answers.. 681 
Roses, diseased .. .. 674 

Roses incorrectly named 674 
Slugs, a plague of .. 671 

Stove .672 

Strawberry-plants, Brit¬ 
ish Queen, unfruitful 677 
Tomatoes in a frame, 

growing.680 

Tomatoes in the open air 680 
Tomatoes under glass .. 680 
Turnip culture .. .. 679 

Vegetable garden .. 672 
Vine and other fruit- 

trees .676 

Violets failing .. ..679 

Week’s work, the ooming 672 
Wines, British .. ..677 


GARDENING FOR CHILDREN. 

I think it may possibly interest some of yonr 
numerous readers who may be, like myself, 
managers of a rural national school, to be 
informed of a plan which I have tried for some 
few years with varying success, bat with suffi¬ 
cient to encoarage me to persevere. It is this : 
Early in the year—February or early in March 
—I make np a number of small packets of such 
seeds as I think suitable and distribute them to 
the children of the upper standards—say, the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th—to be sown by them in pots 
and grown on as well as they can, and the 
plants to be brought to the school on the day of 
inspection, which with ns, fortunately, happens 
to be in the month of Jane. The plan would 
have in some measure to be modified according 
to the date of the inspection if exhibition on that 
date is made a feature, whioh I think is desirable 
as far as possible. Of course, a good many 
fail, hut, as a rule, I find it interests the children 
and their parents a good deal, and helps to 
quicken their observation of the growth and 
development of the plants. I find, too, in the 
cottage gardens flowers which I had not noticed 
there before from the seeds thus distributed. 
The seeds are distributed in this way : I make 
np as many small packets as may he required, 
and put them into a bag, from which each child 
in turn draws one. For the information of any 
who may be disposed to try the experiment I 
may mention that it is a very inexpensive one, 
even if all the seed has to be purchased, as a 
mere pinch of seed is sufficient for each packet, 
so that a small quantity goes a long way. It 
may be that some of the seedsmen who advertise 
in this paper may take the hint and see their 
way to offer suitable collections for the purpose 
in packets of a fitting size; this would save 
some trouble. The plan, as I have said, tends 
to interest a good proportion of the children, to 
quicken their observation, and to awaken in 
them a love for flowers, which it might be hoped 
will have a salutary influence in after life, for 
the man who really loves his garden is not 
likely to he found wasting his time and his 
money at the public-house, and the woman who 
loves her garden and likes to see that beautiful 
will he more likely than another to try her best 
to beautify her cottage. I am thinking this 
year of trying the distribution of a few cuttings 
as well as seeds. At the time of taking np my 
bedding plants, too, I give the elder children 
the spare ones, which I find very much appre¬ 
ciated, and in many cases taken good care of. 

_ Vicar. 

6923. — A plague of sings. — I can 
sympathise with “ Erin” in his trouble with a 
plague of slugs, as my own Carnations, which 
occupy cold frames, have been much infested 
with them this winter. The only satisfactory 
remedy that I have found to reduce their 
number has been to lift every plant out singly 
about once a fortnight and examine it carefully, 
especially the hole in the bottom of the pot. 
Whan the frame is quite clear I rake over the 
aorfaoe, and give it a covering of rather coarse 
coal-ashes before the plan}#' ate returned , t the 
Digitize 1 ^jO Q1C 


frame. By this means I have pretty well 
oleared out my enemies. Before you use the 
frame for seedlings take out 6 inches of the 
surface soil, and give the bed a good dressing of 
soot and lime before putting fresh earth in the 
frame.—J. C. C. 


MAKING HOTBEDS. 

The time will soon be at hand when bottom- 
heat will be largely required for striking 
outtings, germinating seeds, &o., and in estab¬ 
lishments where there is not sufficient accommo¬ 
dation by means of fire heat for these purposes 
recourse must be had to fermenting material. 
Many find a difficulty in getting enough fresh 
manure for their requirements. To economise 
material I have resorted to the following expe¬ 
dient : I have mixed with the manure fresh 
from the stable an equal quantity of praotically 
spent material from around the Rhubarb or 
Seakale pots. This gave me a dung-bed 5 feet 
in thickness at the back, whilst with the new 
material alone it would have been only 2£ feet 
in thickness. In about four days after putting 
this together the bed was ready for use, but I 
took the precaution to leave a small space open 
at the top of the frame to let off any rank steam 
for a short time both day and night. By these 
means I obviated the loss of heat which always 
ensues by the ordinary preparation of new 
material, and utilised the heat remaining in the 
old material with which it was mixed. Although 
this latter was spent as regards the purpose for 
which it was originally used, yet from its having 
been disposed Si comparatively small heaps 
much heat remained in It undeveloped. 

L. C. K. 


THE TRUNKS OF TREE FERNS. 

The interesting suggestions by “ F.,” in 
Gardening, Jan. 26th, page 632, advocating a 
more freqnent and attractive ubo for the dead 
stems of Tree Ferns, explains very clearly 
what may he done to imitate what I had de¬ 
scribed some months ago as the natnral appear¬ 
ance of the trunks of many Tree Ferns as seen 
in ravines in New Zealand; hat it is not all 
trunks sent to this oonntry that are suitable for 
the growth of seedlings, or plants in the inter¬ 
stices at the base of the former fronds ; for, last 
winter, on visiting a fernery newly erected to 
receive a consignment from Australia—chiefly 
of Dicksonia aquarrosa — I was horrified to 
see that the trunks had been rendered 
almost as smooth as a broom - handle— 
whether for the purpose of improving (?) their 
appearanoe, or to effect a saving in freight, I did 
not enquire; but I would suggest that importers 
shonld instruct their shipping agents to dis¬ 
courage such woeful mutilation. In ferneries 
where an approaoh to the temperature and light 
of a New Zealand ravine can be secured, no 
Ferns are so beantiful for the purpose described 
by “F.” as Hymenophyllums, of which, in some 

{ >laces—and in company with Tree Ferns—at 
east a dozen species can be found within a radius 
of a few yards. Now communication with our 
antipodes iff both so quick and so frequent, 
many more of these lovely filmy Ferns ought 
to be cultivated by connoisseurs, though 
it is probable that our Colonial consins 
would soon object to " ship-loads ” being Bent, I 


lest the beautiful vegetation peculiar to their 
country should become as scarce as some Ferns 
and wild flowers now are in the United King¬ 
dom. I am still of opinion that the growth of 
the Fern planted in the hollow scooped out at 
the top of the trunk will he more prosperous if 
drainage is afforded by boring 4 small hole 
throngh the entire length of the piece of trunk, 
which can easily be effeoted by boring half-way 
from each end with an augur, assisted by a red- 
hot rod of iron. W. Weston Turnor. 


REPOTTING FERNS. 

Ferns are suoh universal favourites that one can 
hardly enter a garden, whether large or small, 
withouteomingon some members of this numerous 
and highly interesting family of plants. And 
amateur gardeners have special reasons for 
making their culture a speciality, for they are 
so accommodating to circumstances, being able 
to flourish in cool and shaded houses where 
flowering plants are sure to get drawn up and 
weakly, but where Ferns are quite at home. In 
many oases the vinery has to answer for plant 
house as well as producing fruit for dessert, and 
under the shade of Vines Ferns may he grown 
to perfection. Now the best season for repot¬ 
ting is close at hand, and those who have any 
plants needing larger pots or dividing should 
get it done directly the young fronds begin to 
swell up, for if deferred until growth is active 
they will be nearly sure to suffer. Soil for Ferns 
is not suoh a complicated mixture as some 
would have us believe; good rotten turf, out 
from any old pasture and broken up fine, with a 
little silver sand or leaf-mould added, will grow 
nearly any of the greenhouse kinds, and firm 
potting is very desirable. In dividing any that 
are much root-bound, the best plan is to take 
a strong table-knife, and after removing the 
drainage, cut right through the ball of earth, 
and gently separate the crowns, and they may 
be halved or quartered according to whether 
large or small plants are required. I treat 
Adianturns, Pbena, and all similar kinds in this 
way, and they quickly fill the pots again. 
February is a good month for this operation, 
and as soon as the plants are growing freely 
give some liqnid-mannre once a-week; it is a 
mistake to suppose that Ferns are not benefited 
by it. ___________ J* G* H. 

6852.— Prevention of down-draugrht. 
—I think I can give “ H. N.” some assistance in 
this matter. He oannot do better than make a 
oowl for his fine that: Take a pieoe of perforated 
zino with holes in it about one-eighth of an inoh 
apart and 5 inches deep, bend it into a cylinder to 
fit the top of the flue; then olose the top with an 
iron cap riveted on, enclosing the whole in a 
cylinder of iron 1 in. larger in diameter than the 
zinc tube; this should be riveted (not soldered) 
on by small straps of iron to the perforated 
cylinder, and left open at each end. The fine 
should be 2 feet high—it is no advantage to have 
it any higher, as the greater the heat rising from 
the fine the greater tne resistance to the wind. 
The above plan will answer well in almost any 
wind, but if it does not “H. N.” might try 
stopping up the holes round his burner, if it is 
atmospheric, as the trouble may arise from the 
rapid resolution of oxygen and hydrogen into 
water.— J. Mobecrajtt Welunoton. 
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THE COMING WABUTS WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from February 

23 rd to March 2nd. 

Sowed seeds of Gloxinias in the hotbed. Started another 
batch of the bulbj. whioh have been resting und«r the stage 
since autumn. Some cultivators repot at once, but I 
prefer to start them into growth first and repot when the 
young crowns are pushing. There is less danger of the soil 
getting sodden by watering before the roots enter. Achi- 
menes I have served in the same way. The pots are taken 
from their resting plaoe, and, after watering, are started 
in the hotbed. I often strike a few outtings to make dwarf 
specimens in 6-inoh pots, and find them useful for the 
rooms and for table work. Put in a number of outtings of 
Fious elastioa to increase stook. I want a bed of young 
plants. I have plenty of young wood a foot or so long, 
and they will soon root planted in moist Ooooa-fibre, 
in a temperature of 80 degs.,and will then be potted 
off singly in 5 inch pots. I have rooted them from a single 
eye and a leaf; but they are longer In forming plants of a 
useful size. I am raising a good stock of Verbenas from 
seeds for planting in beds, and shall give a trial to the 
new dwarf species which has been introduced for bedding. 
Verbenas have of late years lost oaste in the flower garden. 
This is, I think, a pity, as they are very beautiful, and a 
bed of mixed seedlings are as beautiful and more lasting 
and vigorous than when raised from outtings. The soil I 
am using is sandy loam and a little (about a fourth) of leaf- 
mould. Looked over Peaoh-trees, and removed a few 
more young shoots, plnohlng in any shoots whioh appeared 
to be monopolising too muoh sap. These will be after¬ 
wards removed. I don't believe in denuding the trees of 
too muoh of their foliage at one time ; I find a frequently 
stirred surface as regard the borders very beneficial 
at this seasoo. This may be of less importance where no 
plants are grown in the house ; but in my oase every bit of 
border has to carry a crop of some kind besides the trees, 
and stirring the surface in such a oase becomes Important. 
The same thing Is done in all the fruit houses; it helps to 
keep the atmosphere fresh and buoyant. Finished potting 
Ferns under glass, except young plants from seeds, whioh 
will be shifted on as required. I find, as I daresay all 
growers do who oannot build new houses, that the stock 
of plants outgrows the limits assigned for them. I shall 

K t over this difficulty by-end-bye, by making groups of 
e hardiest greenhouse and some of the stove Ferns in 
sheltered nooks in the dell where the hardy Fernery is 
situated. Many of the greenhouse and stove Ferns may be 
treated thus in summer, and this will relieve the crowded 
oondition of the houses. Prepared a pleoe of land for 
making a new plantation of Globe Artiohokes by forking 
down the ridges. It had been manured and ridged up in 
winter. Filled another hotbed with Asparagus roots. This 
will dose my forcing season; but one bed in the open air 
Is oovered with glass frames to attract the sunshine and 
shelter from oold winds. This makes about a fortnight’s 
difference, and this orop oomlng between the last forced 
and the first in the open air is thought a good deal of. I 
wonder this plan is not adopted generally. It does not InJ ure 
the roots like forcing does, and with me outting will 
cease on this protected bed as soon as the “grass” is plenti¬ 
ful outside. I have adopted this plan for some years, and 
do not notios any deterioration in the bed subjected to it. 
On the other hand, the stimulating process seems to m*ira 
the plants more preoocious. Placed coverings of nets on 
▲prioot-trees to shelter the buds whioh are here and there 
showing the white of the unfolding petals, although none 
of the flowers are aotually open. A double thiokness of 
fishing-nets is all the protection I shall give ; but they will 
be kept awav from the wall by poles. Put in a lot of 
cuttings of Tree Carnations. They strike freely now in 
the propagating bed in sandy soil, a surfacing of sand 
being placed on the top of the pots. The sand must be 
kept moist. Grafted Roses on pieoes of Brier roots. Potted 
the grafted pieoes and plunged them in the hotbed. The 
union is buried in the potting, so that virtually the plants 
are on their own roots. 


Stove. 

Begonias, tuberous-rooted.— The flowers of this 
section of Begonias are not so well adapted for using in a 
out state as those of the fibrous varieties; but the habit of 
growth in the plants, together with the ease with whioh 
they oan be grown, make them desirable subjects for 
amateurs to take in hand—that is, provided their cultiva¬ 
tion is oonfined to numbers proportionate to the extent of 
the accommodation at oommand, for with them, as with 
other things that happen to be fashionable for the time 
being, it is a great mistake to unduly crowd the greenhouse 
with too many, as the natural result of this is that there is 
not enough room for the quantities of equally desirable 
plants that are just as worthy of a plaoe. Another advan¬ 
tage whioh these Begonias present to those whose glass 
accommodation is limited is that the tubers may be kept 
throughout the winter any where where they will be ou t of the 
reach of frost, leaving the room under glass, whioh usually 
is muoh crowded in the winter, for other things. The 
tubers keep well with no more attention than is necessary 
for Potatoes, similar conditions in being dry and not 
frozen answering for them. They should now be potted • 
the size of the tubers will determine that of the pots’ 
Lange old roots should have pots 8 inches or 4 lnohes more 
in diameter than that of the tubers, as, if lees room than 
this is given there is not enough soil available to sustain 
free growth through the season, even when manure-water 
is used. Fresh turfy loam, with a little leaf-mould and 
some sand, does well for these Begonias. Drain the pots 
well and make the soil moderately firm. Do not put the 
tubers too deep; the orowns should be well above the sur¬ 
face. See that the soil at the time of potting is not too 
wet, for if it oontains muoh moisture before the tubers 
have begun to make roots, it will be in danger of causing 
them to rot. This is e specially the oase when they have 
■ubeequentjy to be kept in a oool greenhouse. Where a 
little more warmth oan be given it will be an advantage, 
as then there will be lees to fear from the oause named, in 
addition to whioh it will accelerate growth, and in this 
W give a longer season of growth. These Begonias may 
be grown well with no other accommodation than that of 
a window in a oopl room, being careful that no more water 
Is given .than will keep the soil slightly moist until some 
growth has been made, nfterwhloh mors wilLbe required. 
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Begonias, seed-sowing— Where tuberous Bego¬ 
nias are to be raised from seed no time should be lost in 
sowing it, for if the work is longer delayed there will not 
be time for the plants to attain enough size before the 
season is too far gone to admit of their being of muoh use 
until another year. Turfy peat passed through a fine 
sieve, with some leaf-mould and sand added, answers for 
sowing the seed in. Where peat of the right quality oan¬ 
not be had loam may be used. Take one or two large 
seed-pans or a shallow box, whioh drain and fill with tne 
soil to within half an iooh of the top, press the surfaoe 
smooth, sow the seeds thinly and evenly, oover slightly 
with a little of the finest of the soil, and again press the 
surface smooth. Stand in a temperature of from 55 degs. 
to 60 degs., give no more water than neoesaary to keep 
the material slightly moist until the seed vegetates, after 
whioh the plants must be put where they will be fully 
exposed to the light. These Begonias need to be moved 
from the seed-pan whilst smaller than is requisite with 
seedlings of most things, otherwise they suffer in removal. 
They should be pricked off into pans or boxes drained and 
filled with similar soil to that in which the seed was sown. 
They need not be put more than 2 inohes apart, as they 
must again be moved, whilst still small, either into other 
paasor boxes, or put singly into small pots. The little 

f tlants require to be kept in a similar temperature to that 
n whioh they were raised until there is enough solar heat 
to keep them growing freely. 

Achimenes—To have a succession of flowers during 
the summer, Achimenea should be started into growth at 
different times, for even if the plants are not unduly 
crowded in the pots and are well treated in every way their 
blooming gets exhausted after a time. They ought to be 
started at about three different times, allowing Intervals 
of something like three weeks between the times of their 
being put in. Where the tubers have been wintered in 
the way advised when they were shaken out of the pats in 
autumn, they will now be sound and plump. Seed-pans or 
small shallow boxes will do to start them in, keeping each 
variety separate. Use soil composed of ordinary fresh 
loam with some leaf-mould and sand, sifted, so as to make 
the whole quite fine. The oompoet must be free and opan, 
so that it will admit of the tubers, after some growth has 
been made, being transferred from the soil in which they 
have been started to the pots or baskets in whioh they are 
to be grown without the delioate young hair-like fibres 
being broken. Drain and fill the pans or boxes to within 
2 inohes of the top, and put the tubers in about 2 inohes 
apart. Oover with an inoh of the finest of the soil, and 
press the surfaoe down slightly. A night temperature of 
60 degs. will suffice to start the tubers in ; it should not 
be muoh lees than this, or they may decay. The soil in 
this oase must not ooatain muoh moisture until some 
growth has been made. After the tops have appeared 
above the soil water may be given more freely. As soon 
as growth commences stand the plants near the glass. If 
the young shoots get at all drawn the season’s growth will 
be spoiled, as nothing that oan afterwards be done will 
rectify the weak oondition of the leaves and stems. When 
the shoots are from 2 inohes to 8 inohes above the surfaoe 
the plants must be transferred to the pots or baskets they 
are to be grown in. 

Greenhouse. 

Cinerarias— Where these plants have been well 
grown and are strong the later-flowering set wiU be push¬ 
ing up their bloom-stems. Encourage them with manure- 
water, whioh should now be given regularly. Advice is 
sometimes given to stop or take out the first flower-stems 
that are formed with the object of causing the production 
of additional stems. This treatment is a mistake, as 
whenever it is practised the head of flowers when matured 
always has a more or less straggling appearance. Wnen 
the strain is a good one the head of bloom will be dense 
and large enough without any resort to stopping. See 
that the plants are quite free from aphides, on the appear- 
anoe of whioh either fumigate or dip in Tobaooo-water; 
the latter is much the safer remedy. If means are taken 
in time, when only a few plants are affected, it does not 
entail muoh additional labour, and the danger of injuring 
the tender leaves that often follows the use of Tobaoco 
smoke is avoided. The pots should be stood on some 
moisture-holding material. If they are obliged to be on 
shelves, it is a good plan to put a layer of Sphagnum Moss 
under them. By keeping this damp the moisture arising 
from it will soften the sir about the plants, and in this 
way preserve the leaves, which dislike a dry atmosphere, 
in a healthy oondition. To keep the foliage green and 
healthy up to the time of the flowers opening should be 
the aim of the cultivator alike for the appearance of the 
plants as for the effeot it has on their bloom ing . 

Zonal Pelargoniums— To keep these plants in 
continuous bloom mtnure-water must be given regularly, 
especially when a liitle artificial heat has been maintained, 
as this will have kept their growth moving more freely, 
with a consequent drain on the strength. Keep the plants 
as near the glass as they can be got. By this m eans the 
stems will be less drawn and the flowers will be bright 
and more vivid in oolour. Thomas Bautm. 
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The following are good hardy perennials for prese 
planting, suitable for anyone who is beginning to form 
collection: Adonis vernalis, Agrostemma ooronaria fl.-i 
(double rose Campion), Anemone japonioa alba and rubi 
Aauilegia ohrysantha (Columbines), A. glanduloea 
oalifornioa, Asphodelus luteus, Boooonia cordata, 6ai 
pannla grandis, C. nobiUs alba, C. Van Houttel, Centaur 
montana (perennial Cornflower), Chryeanthemu 
maximum, Oorvdalis nobiiis. Delphinium formosum, ai 
others; all are beautiful. Doronioum Harper-Crewe, Di 
tamnus Fraxinella, Echinops Ritro, Erigeron aurantlaot 
Galega offloinalis alba, Genista tinotoria, Geranio 
armenum, G. Endressi, G. iberioum, G. aangulneum, Geu 
ooooineum fl.-pl., Hedyaarum ooronarium (French Hone 
suckle), Hemerooallis fulva (Day Lilies), and othei 
Iberis sempervirens (perennial Candytuft), Lupinus ■ 
boreus (Tree Lupines), L. polyphyllus, Lychnis vespertii 
alba plena, Malva moechata, Omphalodes verna (oreepf 
d. -taler -- * - 
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Sisyrinohium grandiflorum, and others. Spiraa Arui 
and others. 8featioabtUolU(8eaUvenderXl5itomagraE 


Tritoms glauoesoens, Trollies Fortune!, Veronica epioata, 
V longifolla. Besides these there are the large families 
of Phloxes, both herbaoeous and the dwarf flowering sorts, 
Pyrethrums, Potentillas—not forgetting the German Iris— 
in variety, whioh are so ornamental when in blossom in 
summer, and so well adapted for town gardens. Seeds of 
Pansies and Violas sown now in heat will produoe plants 
that will flower early in summer. Hardy annuals that were 
sown in autumn should now be thinned out and the thin¬ 
nings transplanted. Annuals are not usually sown in 
autumn, but that is the natural time for sowing; and all 
such things as Candytufts, Olarkias, Cornflowers, &c , 
attain a muoh larger devolopment when sown at that 
season, and it not sown before September will pass through 
the winter without injury. Lose no time now in preparing 
new lawns for seeding down in March or April. The old- 
fashioned Roses, suok as the Moss, Cabbage, or Provence, 
and the York and Lancaster, may be pruned now in open 
weather. Cuttings of Chrysanthemums rooted now will 
make nioe plants for planting out, or for late blooming in 
pots. Thin out ana shorten book Clematis. Weakly 
plants may be out down to within a foot of the ground. 
Roll lawns frequently to get a firm surfaoe for the mowing 
machine by-and-bye. 

Fruit Garden. 


Raspberries may yet be planted. They do best In a deep 
soil, well-manured, and in a oool. rather moist situation. 
There are several ways of training; the most popular 
at the present time being to strain wires on posts, the 
latter being 10 feet apart—a couple of wires, one at the 
top, and the other about midway from the surfaoe of tbs 
ground. When trained to wires the rows should be 6 feet 
apart. The simplest way of growing Raspberries, and the 
best where quality Is required, is to plant the rows 6 feet 
apart and 2 feet between the plants in the rows, and prone 
to 2} feet or 8 feet. Treated in this way the canes bear 
nearly down to the bottom, and. If neoeseary, in a district 
where birds are destructive, there will be less trouble in 
netting them up, Fork over now the spaoes between the 
rows, burying the old mulch of laet year. The air will 
benefit thesoii, and, by-and bye, when the sun has warmed 
the surfaoe before it has drawn all the moisture from it, 
mulch with rioh manure to feed the advancing crops. A 
muloh of manure will be very beneficial to Blaok Currants, 
and may be applied any time before May. Gooseberries 
are not usually grown on trellises, but the flavour of the 
fruit when so trained Is superior to the old bush form; 
especially in a damp, oold summer like the last. Those who 
are thinking of planting those two popular Apples, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin and Blenheim Orange, should not forget 
they do best on warm, deep soils, and it planted where the 
soil Is not so favourable, it will be better to set the trees 
on the surfaoe of a flattened mound. Melons in frames 
will require watchful attention to maintain the right tern- 

K rature. The bottom heat should not be allo wed to fall 
low 80 degs., and, if neoeseary, warm linings must be 
used. It may not be required to line the bed aU round at 
first. Two feet of warm manure piaoed along the back 
may suffice for a time, adding more if ueoessary later on. 
As soon as the plants are fairly established in the bed, 
select four shoots and lead them out towards the corners 
of the frames. The season for repotting Vines is olaae at 
hand. A good stook of turfv loam should be piaoed under 
cover to get warmed ready for use. Pot Vines, when the 
Grapes are thinned, should be supplied with liquid-manure. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The busy season in this department is tft hand. Every 
bit of land not aotually under orop should now be in a 
condition for planting, or, if not so, should be prepared 
without delay. As soon as the winter may be said to be 
over la its fullest severity, the covering may be removed 
from Globe Artiohokes. it is advisable to make new plan¬ 
tations oooMionally, as although the plant is a perennial, 
if it is permitted to remain too long in one situation the 
flower heads become small and lose their suooulebcy The 
ant week in April is the best time to make new planta¬ 
tions. Prepare land for sowing Asparagus seeds. If the 
land Is still heavy, work in abundauoe of manure, leaf- 
mould, sand, and burnt earth, to warm aud lighten it. 
Transplant autumn-sown Onions in rows 1 foot apart, and 
5 or 6 inohes apart in the rows. Do not bury tne stems 
too deeply in the ground. Make up a hotbed in a pit for 
planting Frenoh Beans for gathering the end of M&r and 
June. Top-dress Cucumbers in the house frequently, and 
pinoh back all shoots one leaf beyond the fruits. Do not use 
oold compost for top-dressiug. Plaoe it Id the house to 
warm before bringing it in contact with roots pushing out 
on the surfaoe of the beds. Plants set out in frames must 
have warm ooverings at night. Very little ventilation will 
be required at present. Where leaves are used to make a 
hotbed, slugs and snails sometimes give trouble. Dust¬ 
ings of soot around the plants will keep them at a distance, 
and often greased Cabbage leaves in the frame will form 
suitable baits so that they may be captured. Transplant 
Rhubarb into rich land. The roots may be divided into 
single eyes if neoesaary tdffincrease the stock. Pot off 
Tomatoes as soon as large enough to handle, using small 
pots—one plant in eaoh. Sow Early Scarlet Horn Carrots 
in a warm border. Take measures for a further supply of 
green Mint by plaolng more roots into heat. Sow Parsley. 
Plant Jerusalem Artiohokes in rows 3 feet apart. These 
form useful summer screen plants, as well as producing a 
large quantity of wholesome tubers ; and those who are 
rushing after new things in the way of Artiohokes might 
with advantage turn their attention to them. Peas grow¬ 
ing in S-inoh pots to bear under glass, must be kept in a 
light position. Low pits, with just a little warmth, may 
be usefully employed for the work. When the plants are 
drawn up weakly they cannot bear so freely. Roots of 
Chioory aud Dandelions brought on In a dark place in a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 56 dags, will be nlos for salads. 
Letiuoes on gentle hotbeds are growing freely now. Keep 
the soil stirred with a pointed stick. E. Hobday. 


6910.— Two-year-old flower seeds.— The two- 
year old flower seeds may be sown If they have been kept 
dry and cool with a good prospeot of securing a fair per¬ 
centage of plants, if the seeds were new when obtained— 
E. H. 

6899— Sawdust as a fertiliser.—Sawdust alone 
has very little value as a fertiliser; but it may be used to 
open up heavy land. The dust from the hard woods is the 

moat useful when used for bedding. It absorbs the liquid* 
manure, and is then valuable—F. H. 
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rubbish, with sufficient gritty sand to keep the 
soil porous; all potting is best done in February 
or March. Most of the old soil should be shaken 
from the roots, removing all the decayed portion; 
pot firm and stand in a rather close, warmer posi¬ 
tion for a few days to excite new growth ; defer 
watering for a few days after potting, and if the 
weather is fine they may be syringed in the 
afternoon. They will make very ornamental 
and interesting window plants, and as tney are 
slow-growing subjects they will not require 
repotting every year. After they have reached 
a large pot a dose of weak liquid-manure occa¬ 
sionally, and a good top-dressing, will keep them 
in vigorous growth for several seasons. I find 
soot-water agrees with them very well after they 
are established, and keeps them a good colour. 
As regards watering in winter, this must be 
given very sparingly from November to March, 
after which they may be kept moistened, and 
when in active growth they may have a light 
syringing.—E. J. G. 

6829.— Treatment of an Indiarubber- 
plant.—It is a curious fact that the leaves of 


each of peat and leaf-mould, and half a part, or 
less, of coarse sand ; drain well and pot firmly. 
Cuttings of the growing tops or side-shoots, also 
of single eyes with a leaf and about an inch of 
stem, w'ill root in a hotbed in the spring or early 
summer, but it requires a good heat and somo 
amount of skill to strike them with any degree 
of oertainty.— B. C. R. 

6926.— Climbing plants for a balcony.—If there 
is spaoe to plane Clematis Jaokmanl, or some of its hybrids 


CLEMATIS MISS BATEMAN. 

The beauty of this, one of the prettiest of hardy 
climbers for the adornment of the exterior of a 
dwelling-house, is well Bhown in the engraving 
we give, which is from a photograph of a plant 
on the porch of a cottage in the grounds of Mr. 
W. H. Tillett, at Sprowston, near Norwich. It 
is one of the spring-flowering varieties, bloom¬ 
ing at the end of May and in June. Its flowers 
are large, and of a good white, with stamens of 
a reddish-plum colour, the contrast being very 
pleasing. There is a pale-green bar down the 
centre of each petal, but it is almost invisible, 
and in no way detracts from the charm of the 
flowers. For such a situation as that in which 
it is shown in our engraving it is one of the 
most attractive of planes. 


6919.—Treatment of various Cacti.— 
Many of the family are excellent window plants, 
and are not difficult to keep in health. Very 


Carnation cuttings one day, to find out, if 
possible, what made them look so unhealthy, I 
saw a number of small insects eating their way 
through the cuttings just level with the soil. 
On being touched some of them jumped clean off 
down on to the ground—a feat which, I think, 
for distance covered, even excels the grass¬ 
hopper ; but, be that as it may, I was quite taken 
by surprise. The insects are of various sizes, 
from an eighth of an inch long down to a mere 
speck ; the full-grown ones are of a brownish- 
black oolour, they are narrow, have two horns 
like a woodlouse, and, I think, have six legs ; 
but as the insects are so small, it is not very 
easy to count the number of legs. They 
can easily be distinguished from young wood- 
lice, owing to the Tatter being broader in pro¬ 
portion to their length than the former. Well, 
the Carnation cuttings were destroyed by these 
insects, and on looking at some Pink cuttings I 
found they were also infested with the same 
insects, and having a good look round the garden, 
I found that every flower-pot that was of a 
porous or a dry nature was infested all round 
its sides by them. Thinking that these in¬ 
sects had, perhaps, something to do with the 
so-called Pansy disease, I carefully examined a 
plant that was dying off, when I found that 
what I suspected was correct, and there they 
were, feeding on the decaying plant, the 
result of their very much undesired labours. 
I looked at more Pansy-plants that were going 
off, and it was still the same insects that were the 
cause of the plants dying ; they eat through the 
stems of the plants just at the ground level, and, 
of course, the plants cannot survive after such 
treatment. 

Since making this discovery I have destroyed 
a great number of the insects. The method 
1 adopt is to take up a flower-pot in one hand 
and crush the little vermin with the thumb 
and forefinger of the other hand. I shall be 
obliged to continue this method until either all 
the insects get destroyed or until I find out a 
better way of despatching them. I find that 
flower-pots make better traps than Potatoes. 
When I first found this out some pots had a 
great many of these insects in them, and I 
could not kill them all, as many of them jumped 
off on being touched; but through my repeated 
efforts, I am pleased to say that they are 
beginning to get rather scarce, and I hope the 
next time I plant my Pansies that they will 
have a fair chance, free from insects, and 
that I shall be able to say that I have not 
losb a single plant. I am sorrv not to be 
able to recommend a better mode of getting 
rid of the above-mentioned insects, but having 
explained the cause as well as I can, perhaps 
someone may excel me in the remedy. I am 
unable to name these insects, as they are quite 
new to me ; for hitherto, when examining decay¬ 
ing plants, they have always been overlooked, 
having previously had the idea that wireworms 
were the cause of Pansies dying off; but I have 
had seedlings go off where it was impossible for 
wireworms to get. 

Bridlington. G. Holdebness. 

Original from 


Clematis Miss Bateman over a jorcb. Engraved from a photograph. 


this plant (except a few of the topmost ones) 
almost invariably hang down nearly perpen¬ 
dicularly when kept in the dry atmosphere of a 
sitting-room, but stand out stiffly in a warm 
greenhouse or stove. But if they assume a 
yellow and sickly appearance there is something 
wrong at the root. Probably too much water 
has been given, and the soil has become sodden 
and sour ; or the reverse may be the case. 
If found to be very dry give more, with a little 
weak soot-water now and then. If too wet let it 
get dry, and in about a month’s time shake it all 
away and repot, using the compost mentioned 
in my reply to Query No. 6826, with good 
drainage. Do you remove the plant from the 
room when the gas is lit? If not, do so.— 
B. C. R. 

6826. — Indiarubber - plant in a 
window* —If the plant is large in proportion 
to the size of the pot, and this is crammed with 
roots, by all means repot it presently, the best 
time being the early part of April, unless the 
plant can be placed in a hothouse subsequently, 
when it may be done at once. The best soil is 
a mixture of about two parts of sound loam, one 


little water is required in winter, only sufficient 
to keep the growth fresh. They are best pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings, permitting them to dry 
for a few days after being taken off before 
planting them in porous soil. They may also 
be raised from seeds sown in a hotbed in spring. 
The plants should be placed in a sunny spot in 
the open air for two or three months in summer 
—say from the end of July till September.— 


- There are three methods by which 

these plants arc propagated—viz., grafting, 
cuttinw, and seed. The latter is a very slow 
method not often adopted; grafting is only 
done with the more delicate kinds, which are 
mostly worked on the strong-growing Pereskia 
stock. They all root readily from cuttings, 
which should be taken off with a sharp, clean 
cut, and laid out on a dry shelf till the wound 
is quite healed ; they should then be inserted in 
sandy soil, and placed in a temperature of 
50 degs.; when rooted they should be potted off 
into small pots, which should have perfect 
drainage, and a compost of one part good fibrous 
loam, one part broken bpicl& and old mcirtar 
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6815. —Hardy perennials. —Hera are 25 
free-trowing and beautiful hardy perenniala: 
Achillea eerrata fl.-pl., flowers double white, 
2£ feet high ; requires to be shifted every three 
years or so. Agrostemma Flos Jovis, forms 
numerous red flowers, about 2^ feet height; it 
blooms a long time, and is Very pretty. Ane¬ 
mone japonica alba, flowers pure white, about 
the size and form of a Christmas Rose; a lovely 
autumn variety. Barbaras vulgaris fl.-pl. 
(double yellow Rocket), flowers double yellow, 
in form like a miniature Ten-week Stock ; lasts 
a long time in bloom in early summer. Campa¬ 
nula persicifolia alba plena, flowers pure double 
white, like a small Camellia, borne on stems 
about 3 feet high; an invaluable herbaceous 
plant. Catananche bioolor is a semi-everlasting, 

K tals blue at the lip and white at the base, 
rne singly on long slender stems, very pretty. 
Chelone barbata, flowers reddish-scarlet borne 
on spikes 3 feet to 4 feet high, small in form, 
Uke the common Pentstemon. Coreopsis lanceo- 
lata, flowers bright golden-yellow, in form like 
the annual OoreopBis, fine for cutting, blooms 
all season. Delphinium Belladona, flowers deli¬ 
cate azure-blue, on spikes 3 feet high ; I have 
seen no other Delphinium of this shade; it is 
Indescribably pretty, and as it does not seed it 
leads me to suppose that it is a hybrid between 
Delphinium chinense and our ordinary garden 
variety—it seems to partake of the character of 
both. Gaillardia grandiflora, flowers bright- 
yellow, with a rich-crimson disc, from 2 inches 
to 3 inohes diameter; seedlings of these turn 
out beautiful flowers (Admiration is one of the 
best named sorts). Geum coccineum plenum, 
flowers bright double scarlet, a foot to 18 inches 
high, blooms for a long period. Harp&lium 
rigidum (Helianthus rigid as).—This is one of 
the best perennial Sunflowers, flowers large, 
bright golden-yellow, with a blaok disc, autumn 
blooming, 4 feet high. Helenium autumnale, 
flowers bright-yellow, very numerous, 4 feet 
high. Hyacinthus candicans, a bulbous plant, 
resembling a Lily, flowers white, 12 to 20 on a 
spike, extra fine. Liatris spioata, flowers red 
on rigid spikes, about 2 feet high, blooms from 
the top downwards. Linaria pilosa, flowers 
yellow, orange centre, very peculiar and pretty. 
Lychnis vespertina fl.-pl., flowers white, very 
double, sweet-scented towards evening, very 
free-flowering, a charming herbaceous plant. 
Monarda didyma, flowers brilliant scarlet, sweet- 
scented, also the foliage; an old favourite. 
Myosotis alpestris Victoria, a new Forget-me- 
not, flowers sky-blue, with double centre, dwarf 
and globular in habit. Oenothera Youngi, 
flowers bright golden-yellow, cup shaped, blooms 
for a long period in summer. Spiraea Filipen- 
dula fl.-pl., flowers creamy-white, arranged in 
corymbs, very pretty Fern-like foliage; a lovely 
variety. Spiraea palmata, flowers crimson 
purple borne on broad corymbs, very handsome. 
Stenactis speciosa, large pale-blue or purple 
flowers, very free, good for cutting. Tritoma 
Uvaria, flowers Boarlet, orange, and yellow, 
borne on strong stems 4 feet and 5 feet high ; a 
verv handsome and stately autumn flower. 
Valeriana ooccinea, flowers purplish-scarlet 
produced on numerous spikes, grows and blooms 
very freely.— M. Cutiibertson, Rothesay. 

6817.— Perennial Phloxes from seed. 
—The seeds of perennial Phloxes preserve their 
vitality for a snort period only; indeed, they 
should be sown as soon as gathered in the 
autumn, when almost every seed will germinate. 
If they are not sown till spring, only a few seeds 
will grow. This explains why seedsmen seldom 
offer them for sale. The seed should be ordered 
from a grower of Phloxes for delivery as soon as 
ripe ; sow then, and plaoe in a gentle bottom 
heat. Early in spring prick out into boxes or 
pot off singly; harden off and plant out in April, 
and they will bloom freely the first year. If 
the seed has been saved from an ordinarily good 
stock, most of the seedlings will be worth per¬ 
petuating for garden decoration, though few 
will be fib for exhibition purposes.—M, Cuth- 
bertson, Rothesay. 

6764.—Treatment of young Hyacinth 
bulbs. —It is a mistake to put Hyacinth off¬ 
sets into pots, as it tends to weaken rather 
than to strengthen the little bulbs. Nothing 
can now be done except to let them die down 
gradually, which they ought not to do till 
June. They may then be shaken out of their 
pots and kept dry HU planting time. I have 
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managed Hyaointh offsets with considerable 
suooess in the following way : Early in October 
remove the soil to the depth of some 6 inches 
from the bed in which the offsets are to be 
planted; then dig in some well-decayed manure. 
Into the bottom of the bed put back an inch or 
so of soil, on which spread a good layer of sand, 
and in this plant the offsets, cover with a little 
more sand, and then put back the remainder of 
the soU. Do not allow the offsets to bloom. This 
is prevented not by gathering the flower spikes, 
which is injurious to the bulbs, but by picking 
the bells off the stalks.—H. M. W. 

6824.—Treatment of certain Ferns.— 

I have never found any difficulty in growing 
Asplenium Trichomanes. I find it does best 
ana is most luxuriant in a damp, shady, out¬ 
door fernery in which the soil is almost entirely 
peat. I generally put some small stones or a 
little gravel or limestone rubbish about the 
roots of the Trichomanes, and sometimes I plant 
it wedged into a crevice between small blocks 
or roots. These are, however, by no means the 
only conditions under which I have found it to 
do, as I have it growing on a dry rockery ex¬ 
posed to the full glare of the sun; but it is not 
as much at home here as in the fernery, for the 
fronds have a tendency to get yellow and look 
burnt up in a hot summer, and they are never 
as large or as deep a green as in the shade. 
Near the Sligo Mountains I have seen the ^ 
Trichomanes growing most beautifully on the , 
branches of old Oak-trees, mixed with grey 
Lichens. I have also seen it luxuriating on the 
tops of old walls, under the shade of trees, or 
growing in masses through them. Trichomanes 
is a wall Fern, but the finest specimens of it 
which I have found have not been growing in 
walla. The Asplenium Ruta-muraria I have 
never tried, except as strictly a wall Fern. I 
have put pieces of it in any small holes or spaces 
I oould find in an old limestone wall, and it has 
always done fairly well. Failures with this 
Fern, I expect, often occur from the specimens 
obtained not being good ones, for though the 
Fern itself is so small its roots take a very firm 
hold of the wall, and it is often difficult to get 
them out uninjured. I know one old limestone 
wall literally covered with Ruta-muraria and 
Ceterach—in fact, it always seems as though 
each Fern were struggling for possession of the 
wall. Polystiohum Lonohitis I have never grown, 
but I have grown a great number of Polystiohums 
and cannot see why this variety should offer 
any special difficulties in its culture. All Poly- 
stichums, I find, like rather a loamy soil and 
partial shade. Many of them do extremely 
well and are most graceful as pot plants, while 
their evergreen character makes them useful 
either in or out-of-doors.—H. M. W. 

6905.— Transplanting Sweet Peas.— Sow the 
Sweet Peas in the pit or pots thinly, covering them about 
an inoh deep, and plant ont when about two inohes high. 
They should be let deep enough in the border for the earth 
to oome an inoh or ao up the stems.—E. H. 

-These could be sown in a pit, and be 

afterwards planted in the open air; but this 
involves much extra work, and unless the pro¬ 
cess is done very carefully the plants will not 
do very welL They should be sown in tiles, and 
the roots will be confined in a small space, so 
that the whole can be turned out in a mass. I 
am very fond of Sweet Peas, but do not like 
this way of treating them. I sowed mine 
where they are to flower on a pieoe of rich 
ground on the 1st of February. Treated in that 
way they will flower early, and they grow on 
freely without any check to their free develop¬ 
ment.—J. D. E. 

6900.— Planting out Carnations.— Carnations may 
be safely planted out by the aeoond or third week in 
March, even so far north as Fort William. Expose " 
plants well on every favourable opportunity from 
time to then.—E. H. 

-I presume they are now in small pots, 

either singly or in pairs, because the Carnation 
does not like to be disturbed much at the roots 
in the spring; and if they were planted out in 
the frame, the check would be too serious to be 
thought of. When they are planted out from 
small pots they do not seem to suffer much by 
the change. Plant them ont whenever the 
ground and the weather are favourable after the 
middle of March. Let the ground be deep and 
rich, and the plants should be inured to the open 
air by free exposure before planting out.—J. D. E. 

6895.— Torch Lily (Tritoms Uvaria).—If tbs plants 
are straw, and they are tr ea t ed liberally, some of them 
will probably flower next autumn.—E. H. 


ROBBS. 

ROSES INCORRECTLY NAMED. 

Like many writers in Gardening on this lovely 
flower, lam always advising—“ Buy! buy !” You 
cannot have too many, provided you have space. 
Space and money are the two great requisites ; 
soil matters nothing. Why, sir, they will grow 
in anything—from iron-stone chippings to river 
sand. Some worthy amateur exclaims : “ What 
folly ! That man Is only walking abont at large 
because they are full up at Colney Hatch.'* 
Wait! Not quite so quick. I speak from what 
I have seen. I do not care what the soil is. Ill 
make it grow a Rose, and well. Give me a nice 
young tree, a shovel and a wheelbarrow ; then 
leave me and call next Jnly! Of course, I most 
work as I like, and add or take from the soli 
what I think fit. We oonvinoe an enthusiast, 
and he purchases a hundred plants as a start. 
All goes well. Blooming time is here. Ah! 
here is a beautiful bud; he consults the label— 
“Homdre;” but the next visit displays a 
dazzling orimson or other oolour as far from 
the labelled kind as yon like. Yes; but buy 
your trees of respectable men, say those who 
advertise in Gardening. Just so; that is 
what 1 did. I have had about 1,200 to 1,500 
Rose-trees during the last three years, and I 
am compelled to say that not half of them 
are true to name. I had 500 from a nursery¬ 
man who advertised in this paper, and I do 
not think 50 are true to name; possibly th« 
labels had got crossed in taking up; but surely 
great care should be taken that each variety it 
correctly labelled ! As for myself, I am exceed¬ 
ingly particular on this point. I would sooner 
have 100 Roses correctly named than 200 with 
unreliable tablets. Being only an amateur, I 
cannot tell all either by the flower or foliage; 
besides, why should one’s memory be so taxed 
when one pays for what one wants ? Now for my 
application. Why will nurserymen fight so 
against their friends ? And why should they be 
allowed, without protest, to cause many heart 
burnings in the breasts of young beginners? 
Years gone by I have known what these bitter 
pangs meant, and I would emphasise the neces¬ 
sity for correct labels, which makes the plant as 
interesting again. My plan of campaign for this 
season is, that every plant with a wrong name 
will be removed, and I shall propagate myself 
from the trees that I know to be true, and trust 
in the future only to my own labelling. Do I 
complain without came ? M. T. 

*933. —Diseased Roses.— I should say 
yonr Rose-trees are dying at the roots, but from 
what oauie it is difficult for anyone to say.. 1 
should advise ypu to take up the weak-looking 
plants and examine the roots, or let them be 
seen by some good gardener. With regard to 
the behaviour of the plants of Senateur Vaism, 
it is not generally more vigorous than many 
others of Hie same line of oolour. I certainly 
cannot advise yon to plant three dozen of it 
If such varieties as Baroness Rothschild and 
Merveille de Lyon refuse to grow with you, 
there is not much hope of the dark varieties 
doing so. If you have a preference for dark 
Roses, I should advise yon to select such sorts 
as Grandeur of Cheshunt, Red Rover, Monsieur 
Bonoenne, Mrs. Laxton, Duke of Teck, Mat’d- 
ohal Vaillant, and Dr. Andry. I see no fault 
in yonr management. Yon must look, for the 
cause in some other direction.—J. C. G. 


Anthracite coal v. coke.—It U with 

pleasure I read “ B. C. R.’s ” interesting article 
on this subject in yonr issue of February 9th, 
and I can fnlly endorse every word he says in 
favour of the former kind of fuel over every 
other sort, and perhaps he may remember the 
conversation I had with him with reference to 
the wonderful heat given by this coal whilst he 
was manager at the Finsbury-park Nursery. 
The only difficulty I experience is getting it 
broken email enough, but I am glad to see 
that a company is advertising in Gardening 
to supply it broken as small as a Walnut. 
That, I consider, is the proper size for most 
amateurs’ boilers. I have a No. 1 Looghboro 
stove connected to 52 feet of 4-inch pipe, and by 
leaving all the dampers open for a short time 
the water will boil in the feed syphon. I shall 
never use any other kind of bouer or fueL— 
Showler, Stroud Green. 
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ORCHIDS. 

KING-PLANTS (AN-dSCTOCHILI). 

This is a genus of plants, Mr. Editor, which I 
should never have sent you any word about; but 
some of your readers aspire to great deeds. My 
difiidenoe, however, would not have been based 
upon the unworthiness of the plants, for I con¬ 
sider them the most exquisite gems in the 
whole vegetable kingdom, and I for one do 
earnestly hope to see them again oared for as 
they were some 30 years ago and for the few 
following years. The last good collection I 
recollect seeing was in the gardens of a Mr. 
Blandy, at Reading, a gentleman who at that 
time grew Orchids extensively and well. Since 
that time—now twenty years ago, or perhaps a 
little more—these plants have been utterly cast 
on one side and neglected by gardeners, and it 
would afford me great pleasure to see them 
again reinstated in public favour by the amateur, 
and, by the way, there is nothing to prevent 
this event coming about, as they want nothing 
in the way of treatment which an amateur 
with a stove house cannot supply ; but they do 
require Btriot attention and unceasing care to 
grow them to perfection, and this, I trust, can 
be supplied by all real plant lovers. Many of 


the plants, and frequently it is a very long time 
before they break afresh into growth and 
assume a presentable appearanoe. It therefore 
behoves the cultivator to prevent his plants 
from dowering, and the way to achieve this is 
by frequently cutting down; this not only 
checks the dowering, but increases the quantity 
of plants, and thus adds to the display. From 
1855 to 1858 I had a great quantity of these 
plants under my management which grew with 
remarkable strength and vigour, dlling a case 
about a yard wide and 12 feet in length. These 
plants were always cut twice in the year, and 
I have had to cut them back three times. My 
readers may say, “ But does not this frequent 
heading down reduce the plants and destroy their 
beauty ?” To which I can safely say, “ It does 
neither, because it is done carefully and judi¬ 
ciously and with an object in view.” And now 
I will describe my plan. J ust below the second 
or third joint under the leaves cut the stem half 
through and surround it (the stem) with some 
living Sphagnum Moss and sharp clean silver 
sand. Into this material a root from above the 
cut will soon penetrate, and after attaining some 
size sever the top entirely from the stem, and 
you have a new plant without the loss of a leaf or 
deprivation of its beauty. This new plant should 
be at once potted, kept in a close frame 



A King-plant (Anaectochilua xanthophyllus). 


for about a week, when it will be fully estab¬ 
lished, and may take its place in the collection 
until it becomes policy to cut it down again. 

The old stems or stools will soon form new 
growth, and when that has attained sufficient 
size it should be removed in the manner detailed 
above. It will be well to have a separate place 
for these breeding plants, in order not to mar 
the beauty of the main collection, and the old 
stools should not be cast away whilst a bit of 
life remains in them. Drainage for these plants 
must be exceptionelly good, and very little soil 
should be used, and it should consist of chopped 
Sphagnum Moss in a living state, mixed with 
good peat-fibre broken small, to which may be 
addea with advantage some small pieces of 
charcoal and a little sharp clean silver sand. 
Some growers I have seen use large bell-glasses 
for covering their plants, but I never liked them, 
as I do not think they admit a free circulation of 
air, which I know they enjoy. I rather prefer 
a frame at the bottom of which is a good layer 
of drainage ; upon this the pots should be placed 
and be plunged to their rims in Sphagnum 
Moss. This frame should be shallow, and not 
more than 2 feet, or at the most 3 feet, wide, 
sloping from back to front. This should be 
covered with strips of glass about 9 inches wide, 
in loose pieces, for the convenience of giving 
air, and the plants should not be more than 
6 inches from the glass. The plants enjoy 


my readers will naturally ask what are Ansecto- 
chili? To this I may reply, they are low- 
growing plants belonging to the Orchid family, 
and they are remarkable for the glorious mark¬ 
ings of their leaves, which are covered in various 
patterns with a golden net-work upon a green 
ground also of various shades. Ancectochili 
are confined to India and its adjacent islands ; 
but similar plants under the names of Goodyera, 
Physurus, Maoodes, &c., are found in various 
parts of the world, and these are usually 
included in the same category, as they re¬ 
quire similar treatment, and are very much alike 
in appearance. The name Aniectochilus is 
derived from the spreading lip of the flower. 
By this explanation 44 VV. N. G. L.” and 
others, who ask if Amectochilus Lowi flowers, 
will find an answer to the question. The 
flowers, however, are white, of small size, 
and do not add to the beauty of the plants; 
indeed, if they are to be kept in a flourishing 
condition they should not be allowed to flower 
at all. Without their flower - spikes these 
Orchids seldom exceed 3 inches or 4 inches in 
height, so that large specimens (as far as height 
is concerned) canneverbe expected, and in a state 
of nature I do not think they are long lived, as 
they flower annually, scatter their seeds, and in 
all probability die. Under cultivation, too, the 
flowers are freely produced, and this process, 
without the production tff s<fed* utterly e chausts 
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a good supply of moisture both to the roots and 
in the atmosphere, but nothing stagnant or 
tainted must remain about them, or a speedy 
change is the result; neither do I approve of 
watering Ancectochili overhead—it dims the 
lustre of their sparkling bejewelled leaves, and 
unless the water is very clean, the foliage ulti¬ 
mately becomes tarnished and loses its fresh¬ 
ness entirely. Many imagine these plants re¬ 
quire a very strong heat, but such is quite an 
error. I have found them thrive well and grow 
vigorously in a summer temperature of from 
70 degs. to 75 degs , which in winter was 
reduced to 60 degs. or 65 degs., the highest 
reading representing the day temperature. The 
sun must not be allowed to shine on them, bub 
yet they enjoy a good share of light; the glass 
coverings should be set open a few inches during 
the day and a good moist atmosphere be main¬ 
tained ; at night the frame should be closed, and 
in the morning the glasses should be wiped dry to 
prevent drip. Once in the year (or more often if 
requisite) the old soil should be shaken from the 
plants and replaced with new ; but this will be 
more genial to the plants if kept in the stove 
for a day or two before using, and if turned over 
once or twice during the time it will not en¬ 
danger or chill the roots when used. Do not 
pot firmly, as these plants have thick roots 
covered with woolly hairs and require to easily 
penetrate the soil. During the month of Feb¬ 
ruary is the best time to give them the first new 
soil, and should it again require renewal, the 
end of July is the next best time. 

Anasctochili appear to have seized upon the 
minds of plant growers again, and some im- 

r >rted plants are appearing in the market, and 
feel sure if collectors abroad would stoop low 
enough to find these plants and send them 
home, they would obtain a ready sale. I shall 
conclude these remarks with brief descriptions 
of some of the most beautiful kinds, which used 
to be the pride of our gardens and the delight 
of their owners. 

A. xanthophyllus (the kind here illus¬ 
trated) is a native of the Island of Ceylon ; the 
leaves are some 2£ inohes long by nearly 2 inches 
in breadth, the outer border being dark velvety- 
green or olive green, the veins forming a net¬ 
work of gold ; the centre of the leaf is dull- 
orange, suffused with a tinge of emerald-green, 
over which is a network of sparkling gold. It 
is not a delicate plant, but is very beautiful. 

A. setaceds is also a native of Ceylon, where 
it is much admired, the Cingalese name being 
Wana Rajah, or King of the Woods. It is 
almost the same size as the last-named kind, the 
ground colour of its leaves being of a deep rich 
velvety-copper, which is striped and netted with 
sparkling golden lines. There are several varie¬ 
ties of this plant, but the one named inomatus, 
found in Java, has, I think, been introduced 
but once, and it had a narrow escape from 
drowning in London, as the case containing it 
and various other plants fell overboard into the 
docks when being landed, but it was dragged up 
again. It is a smaller plant than the species, 
and its leaves are destitute of the golden filigree 
ornamentation. 

A. Lowi.—This is a bold, strong-growing 
plant, with leaves from 3 inches to 5 inches 
long, and about 3 inches broad, thick and fleshy 
in texture; the ground colour is olive-green, 
traversed with golden lines. This plant is 
slower in making a stem, and appears to bo 
longer lived than most of the kinds, and it is to 
this fact, I suppose, that it is more often seen 
than the others. It bears cutting loss than 
other kinds. It is a native of Borneo. There 
are numerous other kinds of this section which 
never were common in cultivation, and as they 
have long been lost it is not worth recording 
them until reintroduced, 

A. petola, better known as Macodes petola, 
is an exquisite plant, with Bomewhat the habit 
of A. Lowi; the ground colour resembles lively 
green velvet, netted with golden lines. It is a 
free-growing plant and has survived the general 
neglect, as I frequently see it in collections of 
Orchids. It is found in the islands of Borneo 
and Java. 

Goodyera Dawsoniana. — This plant in 
general contour resembles the Aniectochilus, but 
it differs in the structure of its flowers. It is 
also an eastern plant. The ground colour of 
the leaf is a very deep bronzy green, the veins 
being bright coppery-red. It is a very strong, 
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vigorous grower, and Is found in the Malay 
Islands. 


G. obdiava. —This is similar in size to the 
preceding, and is equally free in growth. It 
differs in having the gronnd oolonr of the leaves a 
brilliant velvety green, the veins being sparkling 
gold. It also cornea from the Malay Islands. 

G. discolor is a very old and hardy plant, 
quite able to withstand the ordinary atmosphere 
of an Orchid-house. In winter it produoes ereot 
spikes of pretty white flowers, and flowering 
does not appear to injure it, so that it is a 
valuable plant to grow for its bloomB. The 
leaves are deep blackish-green, with a central 
stripe of silvery-white. It is said to oome from 
Hong-Kong. 

G. rubro-venia is a similar plant to the last 
and equally hardy. It differs in having a 
central band of bright-red, and a similar one on 
either side midway between the centre and the 
margin. 

G. Rollissoni. —This is another beautiful 
plant which still survives in our gardens. It is 
a free grower, the leaves being velvety bronzy- 
green, flaked and streaked with creamy-white, 
the underside coppery-red. The Goody eras are 
also known by the name of Hcetnaria. 

Physurus argentbus. —All the Physuri are 
western plants, the present one being a native 
of Brazil; all, or the majority of them, being 
remarkable for silvery markings, instead of 
golden, as in the Amectochili. The leaves of the 
present plant are rich bright-green, lined and 
netted with silver over the entire surface. The 
variety pictus differs in having the whole centre 
of the leaf pure silvery-white, the border briffht- 
green, through which run numerous small lines 
of white. 

P. maculatus comes from Ecuador; it is a 
slender, free-growing plant, with narrow, rich- 
green leaves, bearing along the oentre a double 
or treble row of oblong silvery spots. It requires 
frequent cutting to keep it from flowering. The 
reverse side of the leaf is of a uniform pale- 
green. 

Monochilus rbgiuh (the striped King of 
the Woods) somewhat resembles the preceding 
plant in its habit of growth, and it also requires 
frequent cutting. The leaves are narrow, deep- 
green, with a broad central band of white, whioh 
is suffused with rosy-lilac. It comes from Ceylon. 
The above are the principal but by no means 
all the species we have had in our gardens; 
but the others being very rare are left out in 
this chapter There are, however, two dwarf¬ 
growing Goodyeras from Japan which I must 
inolude for the benefit of my amateur readers 
having but a cool house at command, as they 
will grow in the Odontoglossum house without 
any covering. They are : 

G. velutina, a dwarf plant, with deep, olive- 
green leaves, bearing a central baud of pure 
white, and producing a short spike of white 
flowers flushed with pink, the underside of 
the leaves being of a uniform dull-red ; and 

G. MACRA.NTHA LUTEO-MARGLNATA.— This is a 
plant similar in habit to the last, the leaves 
being rich, bright-green, netted with veins of 
light-green, and with a marginal border of pale- 
yellow. The flowers are large for the plant, 
white, flushed with rose. I hope the above 
remarks will satisfy all my many enquirers for 
the treatment of these beautiful plants, and I 
also hope that they will be restored to 
popularity by the Orchid-loving amateur 
readers of Gardening. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM TRIUMPHANS. 
This is one of the very handsomest of the 
yellow-flowered Odontoglossums, and yet it has 
never become a very popular plant. It is a 
most desirable kina, and one that I would 
strongly urge amateurs with a cool house only 
to invest in, but not to attempt its culture in 
a warm house or failure will result. It is a 
native of New Grenada, in about the same 
district as the beautiful Ada, which I recom¬ 
mended to the notice of my readers a short time 
back, and on account of its rich colour contrasts 
well with its white-flowered relatives. It is 
about 20 years ago since this kind first appeared 
in English gardens, and it had then been known 
to exist for about the same number of years. It 
has been frequently imported, and at the present 
time is reasonable in price, and from unflowered 
examples there is great probability of new and 
beautiful forms appearing. The jotting and 
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general treatment of onr Princess flower suits 
this plant in every respect, whilst it is some¬ 
what stronger in its growth. The bulbs are 
oval, and bear two leaves at the top, which are 
persistent. I mention this to avoid mis-leading 
the readers of Gardening, because all the 
Odontoglossums are furnished with leaves, 
whioh grow from the base of the bulbs, and 
>*■whose functions appear to be to shield the yonng 
bulbs from harm auring their development, and 
which seldom remain long after the growth is 
completed ; but the foliage produced from the 
top of the bulbs is that which remains, and my 
readers need be under no apprehension at the 
shrivelling of the former. The flower-spike is 
long and somewhat nodding, the blossoms large 
and numerous, widely set upon the raceme, and 
they last for several weeks in full beauty. The 
flower-spike is produced from the base of the 
bulb after growth is finished, and the blooms 
expand usually during the spring months, often 
continuing into the summer. Tnis, however, as 
I have before noted, is ruled to a great extent 
by the time the bulb matures. The ground 
colour of the outer portion of the flower (sepals 
and petals) is golden-yellow, heavily marked 
with transverse blotches of chestnut-brown, 
which in some varieties varies to deep cinna¬ 
mon ; the lip large, brownish-crimson in front, 
the basal half being white, often pale-yellow, 
and this colour usually forms a border to the 
rich colour of the anterior portion. The crest 
of the lip is very prominent, with two teeth-like 
processes, and these are white. Although the 
plant is not grown in quantity by anyone to the 
extent of 0. Alexandra and 0. Fescatorei, it is 
equally as deserving; whilst, as before ob¬ 
served, its bright flowers enliven the white of 
the two last-named kinds. The above descrip¬ 
tion is that of ordinary forms of the plant, but 
they vary considerably; some far exceed the 
description in beauty of colouring, ^id I have 
seen inferior forms, Dut very few. 

Matt. Bramble. 


6835. — Summer-floweringf Chrysan¬ 
themums. —The following Chrysanthemums 
always flower with me in August: Madame 
Desgranges, George Wermig, Pr6cocit6, White 
St. Croutts, Flora Lyon, and Early Bronze. 
The first two I consider by far the best; they 
belong to the Japanese section, and, with us, are 
quite invaluable for cutting. The others are 
good in their way ; they produce a quantity of 
flowers, but the blooms are very smalt White 
St Croutts is, perhaps, the most useful of the 
small-flowered ones, as it blooms profusely and 
continuously.—H. M. W. 

-A few of the best In this claw are Mdme. Ploool, 

Mrs. Pitoher, Illustration, Flora, Blushing Bride, Prdoooit£, 
Nanum, Lyon, Soarlet Gem, and the white and golden forms 
of Mdme. Desgrange. The probable cause of your failure 
was the plants having been set out too late. To bloom In 
June or July the outfeings must be struck early in the 
year and planted out in April or the first week in May.— 
B. 0. R. 

6672.—Pilling up seams in a floor.— 

The best way is to clean out the seams with a 
screw-driver or other piece of iron; then, with 
a painter’s dusting-brush, brush out the seams 
quite clean. Get some white paint and a small 
sash-tool, paint the seams, let them stand till 
dry, then putty the seams hard, and give an¬ 
other coat of paint. If there is a carpet, the 
paint may remain on. The best way for the 
skirting is to put round what joiners oall a 
surbase — a piece of wood £-inch or g-inch 
thick, one-third of the breadth of the skirting. 
Scribe hard to the floor and naiL I think this 
should stop all draughts.— Minerva. 

6930.—Old-fashioned brick flue v. 
socket pipe flue. —If you do not feel dis¬ 
posed to lay out a considerable sum on hot-water 
pipes—and I presume you do not—get some 
jobbing bricklayer to point the fire joints with 
mortar and oow-dung mixed. The oow-dung 
is very heat-resisting, and joints so pointed last 
twice as long as where ordinary mortar is used. 
In the first place, yon have your briok flue 
already built, and nothing, in my opinion, can 
possibly beat one for heat, oleanliness, and neat¬ 
ness. Glazed pipes bear no comparison. Pipes 
are mostly used on account of the first expense 
being less than bricks. I do not think anyone, 
if allowed to ohoose, would decide in favour of 
pipes. The cost of pointing will, at most, be 
but a few shillings.— Percy Fox Allin. 


FRUIT. 

FANTASTIC PROFITS IN FRUIT. 

Writing on fruit culture, Mr. Morgan, in the 
Nineteenth Century, describes the Pitmaaton as 
the “ queen of Pears.” This shows us he is not 
hard to please in Pears. He also says that the 
third year after planting an orchard—but we 
will let him speak :— 

“ Exceptional cases are misleading, so I am 
simply going to famish an illustration of what 
is being done every day by men of ordinary 
capacity. Let os take one acre of land. On thia 
300 pyramid trees can be planted—Apple and 
Pear in equal proportions. The former are 
Blenheim Orange, Stirling Castle, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and Warner’s King. The 150 Pear- 
trees are made up as follows : Pitmaston Duchess 
(the queen of Pears), Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Marie Louise. In 
the third year from planting the produce of each 
tree will, on the average, yield 4s., or at the 
rate of £60 per annum; from the third to the 
sixth year, £70; and afterwards from £70 to 
£85.” 

We have seen some good growers who did not 
always gather 4s. worth of fruit an acre “ the 
third year after plantingbat no doabt Mr. 
Morgan would denounce them as ignoramuses. 
Yet we are sure they would have been as happy 
to see Blenheims worth 4s. on each little tree 
as anyone would be. Mr. Morgan says nothing 
about the many bad springs that Bweep the 
flowers off even the old treee, but he is fertile in 
good results. Lest anyone should begrudge the 
trees the gronnd, even to get £60 to £85 per 
acre afterward, he tells ns :— 

** While it is true that up to that period the 
trees bear little, it must not be imagined that the 
land lies idle. For these three years the spaces 
between the trees can be utilised much more 
profitably by growing choice early productions 
than if the acre were entirely devoted to corn. 
During this period from £20 to £30 annually per 
acre can be thus obtained.” 

If this were true, and for ordinary men, too, 
we poor land owners would be the happiest of 
creatures, and the richest, if not for our 
stupidity. Well, as there is plenty of good 
land in England, the freehold of which is to be 
bought for less than half Mr. Morgan’s year’s 
profits for an acre, we hope he will be a large 
grower himself. Banking will be a very modest 
business compared to his orcharding, if all goes 
well. 

As a matter of faot, Mr. Morgan, who speaks 
of his way of growing fruit as a novelty and of 
great merit, has no way of his own at all. The 
ways of sacce88ful hardy fruit culture—of the 
Apple, to which he particularly refers—were 
perfectly established long ago in England, 
France, and of late years in America. Certain 
important facta continually stare us in the 
face. One of these is the enormous sum paid 
yearly for imported fruit. We have nothing to 
say as to this, so long as it concerns purely 
exotic fruit—the more sent at reasonable prices, 
which our people can afford, the better; buc when 
it comes to a hardy fruit like the Apple, abso¬ 
lutely hardy, thriving in the best possible way in 
the south, midlands, and west of England, then 
it becomes a serious question, the paying so 
much for what *we could without doubt grow 
at home. Therefore, we welcome anybody who 
advocates improved modes of culture, provided 
it is done without exaggeration, and without 
leading people to indulge in false hopes, as we 
think this writer does. Anyone who has the 
slightest acquaintance with the facts of garden¬ 
ing, farming, and Hop growing, Ac., knows 
that gambling itself is not more uncertain than 
the results which we arrive at, owing to bad 
weather and seasons. There is no more oertain 
way of injuring the cause one wishes to help 
than by making ill-considered statements about 
it. The true cause of our mistakes in fruit cul¬ 
ture, and of the fact that America supplies our 
markets so largely, is the dreadful English way 
of growing a multitude of fruits, instead of a 
few, well chosen and well grown. It is against 
the interest of growers, of nurserymen, and of 
the country.— Field. 


0812.— Vine and other fruit-trees.—Better no* 
aim at too muoh. If the vines oover the roof, there is 
very little ohanoe for any other fmit-treee beneath them. 
Figs in pots will be the most likely to succeed.—& H. 
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A GOOD EARLY PEAR. 

Bkurrk d’Amanlis. 

Amongst early Pears few kinds have secured * 
better reputation when well grown than Beurr** 
d’Amanlis, the subject of the annexed illustra¬ 
tion. It is large in size, handsome in appear¬ 
ance, and of fair quality. It comes into use in 
September, and at that time has no superior, 
if an equal, and it is an almost certain 
cropper. Very rarely indeed does a season 
pass without a crop of Benrr6 d’Amanlis; 
consequently, it has found much favour with 
some of the London market - growers, as 
it thrives excellently well as a standard or 
dwarf tree. It is a very free and somewhat 
strong grower, and succeeds well on the 
Quince—so well, indeed, that it is sometimes 
used as an intermediate stock for those varieties 
that do not themselves take freely on the 
Quince. There is a striped (panachee) form of 
this Pear, similar in every respect to the type, 
excepting that it has broad bands or streaks 
of yellow and rosy-orange on the fruit. Portions 
of the young shoots are frequently striped in 
the same manner, but very rarely the leaves. 
This form, though pretty, is not 
so desirable as tne typical kind, 
which is in every way worthy of 
a place in any garden where good 
early Pears are required. 

6907.—Fruit-trees for a 
west Wall. — I should recom¬ 
mend Pears, trained horizontally. 

The following are good kinds : 

Jargonelle, Marie Louise, Pitmaa- 
ton Duchess, Glou Morceau, 

Winter Nelis, and Bergamotte 
d’Esperen; or, if preferred, Plums 
will succeed as well as Pears. 

Transparent Gage, Washington, 

Pond's Seedling, and Coe’s Golden 
Drop are good kinds.—E. H. 

6934.— Orchard planting:. 

—You have followed the ortho¬ 
dox rule and allowed your trees 
plenty of room, which of course 
is all very well if you set a high 
value on the pasturage, but it 
will be some years before the 
trees bear sufficient crops to pay 
for the rent of the land and 
other expenses. If I were plant¬ 
ing fruit-trees for prolit I should 
put in twice the number in the 
same space, and if necessary alter 
the trees grew into each other I 
should remove every other tree. 

I do not think it was any advan¬ 
tage in your case to have taken 
away the clay. It would have 
been better to have planted on 
the surface and placed a small 
mound of fresh soil over the roots. 

The roots would then have had 
the benefit of the whole depth 
of the good natural soil. As they have been 


being so unfruitful. Were it mine I should 
give it another season’s trial, but omit the 
annual pruning. I would tie in now to the 
other branches any shoots that are standing out 
from the wall, and leave the Bmall ones as they 
are. I think this plan would convert it into a 
fruitful tree. At any rate, I am perfectly satis¬ 
fied that a good many Apricot-trees are pruned 
too much, and they resent the treatment by 
refusing to bear good crops of fruit. The most 
fruitful examples that I saw last season were 
some trees that had been neglected for four or 
five years. They had had nothing done to them 
except the longest shoots loosely nailed in to 
the wall to keep them from tumbling down over 
the windows of the cottage against the walls of 
which they were trained.—J. C. C. 

688 * 2 . — Unfruitful British Queen 
Strawberry - plants. — Strawberry - plants 
will not bear the first year unless they are 

£ anted very early. 1 always layer my runners 
June, and endeavour to have the planting 
finished by the end of the first week in August, 
and I am then certain of fruit next year. One- 
year-old plants give the finest berries, but the 


Fsl'ith is Qua Riudkrs' Garukrh : Pear B»urr<5 d'Amaolin. Engraved (or Garurriko 
Illustrated from a photograph Rent by Captain Heckett, Avondel, 
llolllngkon-park, St. Leonards- on-Sea. 


best crops are produced by two or three-year- 


planted in a hole they will come into contact old plants. I should consider the present an 
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with the clay sooner than would have been the 
case had they been planted on the surface. In 
other respects you appear to have done your 
work very well.—J. C. C. 

6613.— A walled-in fruit grarden.— In 
Gardening for January 26th, page 634, I 
notice that "E. H.” recommends building a 
walled-in garden in the shape of an oblong. 
Though I do not doubt the benefit of a loni 


ugh 1 ( 

stretch of south wall, the extra expense woul 
more than counterbalance any advantage of 
a rectangular garden, the square is the cheapest 
and the oblong the most expensive way to wall- 
in a given area, and the difference is by no 
means slight. For example, an oblong of say 
20 yards by 100 yards, would con tarn *2,000 
square feet; the same length of walling, say 
1*20, in the form of a square 60 by 60 yards, 
would contain 3,600 square feet, or almost 
double that of the oblong. Where money is an 
object this fact should be taken into considera¬ 
tion.— Chepstow. 

6922.—An old fan-trained Apricot.—A tree so 
old which never bean any fruit will be difficult to reform. 
The best remedy would probably be to prune severely and 
try to get young wood to lay In. If the tree is most likely 
too old to try root lifting, I should be disposed to root it 
out and plant a young one.—E. H. 

- In all probabilii 

pruned too severely, whi 


SS 


extremely bad time to meddle with Straw¬ 
berries. The runners ought to have been 
removed, at latest, in August, and the beds 
should now be well covered with the autumn 
mulching of manure. It is almost useless to 
attempt replanting old Strawberries. A funda¬ 
mental axiom in Strawberry culture is, do not 
disturb the roots ; and transplanting means a 
most considerable disturbance. “ S. Johnson’s ” 
plants would probably have been all right this 
year if he had removed the runners at the proper 
time, mulched the beds in autumn, and then 
left them alone. I do not think he can expect 
much fruit this year. I should advise him to 
layer the first runners he can get in June, plant 
them early in August in the ground from which 
early Potatoes have been removed, and he may 
then look for fine fruit the following year.— 
H. M. W. _ 

6851.— British wines. —There is a little 
book entitled 44 Home-made Wines,” by G. 
Vine, published by Groombridge and Sons, 
which would, perhaps, be useful to 41 H. J. G.;” 
but there ought to be no difficulty in checking 
the fermentation, providing the temperature of 
the cellar is not too high, and the wine itself 
sufficiently cool before the process commences. 
I make both sparkling and still wines, and they 
» out well.—7' 
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BEATING A CONSERVATORY BY GAS. 
My greenhouse is so constructed that a coal* 
consuming boiler could not be introduced. I 
had, therefore, to caBt about for some other 
means of heating iL Oil was out of the ques¬ 
tion. I had tried an oil-stove, and found that 
only a few degrees of heat could be raised at a 
cost of Is. per day. That would never do. I 
must get something cheaper ; gas must be tried. 
Enquiries resulted in the discovery that a really 
efficient gas-heating apparatus, as advertised by 
most of the makers, would cost almost as much 
as the house itself. I resolved, therefore, to 
work out a little plan of my own, always keep¬ 
ing in view the greatest efficiency with the 
greatest economy. I had proved, from previous 
little experiments, that the smaller the boiler, 
consistent with the greatest heating surface— 
that upon which the flamos would play—the 
better, and 1 had already drawn plaus for the 
assistance of a workman in carrying out my 
design, when a happy thought struck me. In 
my kitchen there Btood an old discarded copper 
urn, such as stands on many a family tea-table 
for refilling the teapot. And let me say in 
parenthesis that I have seen 
many such an one in a broker’s 
shop which could be had for 
three or four shillings. Now for 
the conversion of this old urn 
into a gas boiler. Underneath 
the stand is a nut working on a 
screw ; unscrew this nut and the 
bars or pedestal comes away, 
leaving the screw in the bottom 
of the urn. This screw must be 
cut away, with a little of the 
urn, leaving a hole, in which 
must be soldered an iron elbow 
socket to take a piece of 1^-inch 
iron pipe, as hereafter described. 
There is also inside the urn a kind 
of well, into which a hot iron is 
dropped. This well must be 
taken out, for we shall want its 
room. Now we have to make a 
heating chamber, to be enclosed 
by the urn, and this chamber 
will be entirely surrounded by 
the water, the gas flames will 
play all round the inside, and 
the heating process take place 
very rapidly. The water will 
therefore begin to circulate 
directly the gaa is lit. The urn, 
now to be designated the boiler, 
will, when in position, be turned 
upside down, the flow-pipe pro¬ 
ceeding from the part from which 
the screw was removed, and the 
return pipe entering the urn at 
the wide or bulged part near tho 
lid. Now for the heating cham¬ 
ber. Get a tinsmith or other 
handy mechanic to make out of 
fairly thick sheet copper a cone 
of same diameter as the lid-opening of the urn and 
‘2 inches deep, with a hole in the centre 1 $ inches 
in diameter. This cone will be soldered into 
the lid opening of urn as hereafter shown. Now 
have made another copper cone, about 3 inches 
deep, the same diameter at broad end as lid of 
urn, and tapering to 1$ inches diameter. Solder 
the urn lid on this cone, and the narrow end join 
the opening of cone first named. We now have 
the heating chamber, the dimensions of which 
are given for an ordinary-sized urn ; bnt if a 
large one is used the upper cone can be elon¬ 
gated, the only necessity being that when the 
chamber is in its place, a space of an inch 
should be left between the top of it and the 
top inside of boiler, or the water will not freely 
circulate. Provision most next bo made for the 
escape of the gas fumes, and for this purpose we 
solder into the edge of top of chamber a piece 
of copper tubing, 1$ inches diameter, fixed at a 
slight inclination downwards—be sure not up¬ 
wards—and of sufficient length that when in 
position it shall extend outside boiler 2£ inches. 
The 

Heating ch amber being now complete, insert 
it through the lid-opening of the urn, a hole hav¬ 
ing been previouly cut in the side of it through 
which to push the escape tube, and when this is 
all in position all that remains to complete 
the boiler is to run the solder well round the 
edge of the cone which rests in the lid-opening of 
urn and the edge o! opening through which the 
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escape-tube projects, and to make all neat the 
old tap and handles may be cut off. The boiler 
now requires a support to rest upon. This is 
simply a sheet-iron drum or cylinder, open top 
and bottom, 9 inches deep, and of such diameter 
as will just allow the rim round what was the 
lid opening of rim to drop inside. Solder run 
round the edge will hold the two together. 
The drum must have a hole 1£ inches in 
diameter cut near the bottom for the admission 
of air, and also a door 5 inches square, with a 
little hole, 2 inches diameter, in its centre 
covered with mica. The door is for the con¬ 
venience of lighting, and the hole to enable a 
person to see now the gas is going on when the 
door is closed. The burner consists of a ring 
3 inches diameter, with plenty of large holes 
(say half an inch apart) in it, bolted to the 
drum, bo near the top as j ust to escape touching 
the boiler, and with the air tube outside the 
drum. The flue or escape-pipe must now be con¬ 
structed thus, particular notice being taken of 
the details. The total length required having 
been ascertained (it should rise just a little 
higher than the ridge and no higher), it should 
be made of stout galvanised iron in short lengths, 
not fastened together, but merely inserted end 
to end, and so placed when done that the socket 
ends are uppermost, the other ends dropping 
into them. This is absolutely neoessary, for 
moisture will collect in the flue-pipe, and if the 
socket ends point downwards the moisture will 
find its way through every joint, and cause a 
most unpleasant odour. A cap, as previously 
described in my former communication, must 
be fixed to the top or exit end of the flue- 
pipe. The diameter of the flue-pipe should be 
one and a half inches, except the lowest 
section, which should be 3 inohes in diameter 
and 15 inches long, with a cone top, tapering to 
just sufficient diameter to admit the end of one 
of the smaller sections, and a cap fitted to the 
bottom, so that it can be removed for cleaning 
the flue occasionally. It is also a good plan to 
bore a hole three-sixteenths of an inoh in the 
centre of the cap, to allow any moisture which 
may collect to escape. A hole must be cut 
3 inches from the bottom of this section of pipe, 
and a collar riveted (not soldered) on, fitted to 
run easily over the copper tube of boiler. Now, 
to connect the water-pipes. I have already said 
that an iron elbow socket must be soldered into 
the top point of boiler; there must also be a 
socket of same diameter soldered to the side, as 
near the bottom as possible, and at right angles. 
A few inches of l|-inch wrought-iron tube 
screwed into the sockets will be sufficient to 
oonnect the boiler with the hot-water pipes; 
but if it is desired to place the boiler (which 
should be inside the house) in any out-of-the- 
way corner, the small pipes must be, of course, 
extended to wherever the large ones commence. 
I have 30 feet of 3-inch pipes, with an expan¬ 
sion box, but I could easily heat double this 
quantity with my little boiler, with, of course, 
a greater consumption of gas. I never have it 
more than about half-pressure. I hope I have 
made myself clearly understood, and have only 
further to remark that I estimate the cost oi 
raising the temperature of my house, which 
measures 18 feet by 9 feet by 9 feet, 20 degs., 
to be 3d. for 24 hours; but the cost of gas varies 
according to the district. F. J. W. 


6819.— Barth on a hotbed.— If the fer¬ 
menting material is perfectly sweet there 1 b no 
advantage in placing any earth on it—at any 
rate, after the first rank steam has passed off. 
But if there iB any doubt about it, give a sur¬ 
facing of from 2 inches to 6 inohes of fresh Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, according to circumstances. This 
will keep down any rank vapours, and being so 
sweet and clean is the best medium for plunging 
pots and pans in, if only it can be kept con¬ 
stantly moist —B. C. R. 


6902.— Aspect for a greenhouse.— The best asi 
for a greenhouse is souih or south-east, and north-' 
the worst. Cinerarias will not suooeed in an unhes 
greenhouse. Roses and Chrysanthemums may be ken 
such a house, and will no doubt yield some flowers : 
they will do better In a better aspect.—E. H. 

'— A north-east aspect for s greenhouse, especial 
inS^ 0t «° ^ eatad » » Brood one. If It is wan 
suflidently to keep out frost, you may do fairly well i 
*• gut isuch an aspect is not well suited for a greenh< 
in whioh flowering-plants are grown.—J. 0. C. * 

readers will kindly remember that w are aloe 
for engramng any suggestive or beautiful ids 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SPRING PROPAGATION OF ZONAL 
PELARGONIUMS. 

As a rule, the best time for increasing the stook 
of these plants, whether for bedding-out or pot- 
culture, is either in the late summer or early 
autumn months ; but where for any reason this 
coaid not be carried oat, the early spring is the 
next best time for the operation, and those who 
are short of stock should lose no time now in 
making preparation for that work as soon as 
possible. The plan I adopt with all the old 

f dants I pot np at the approach of frost is to 
eaye all the shoots at full length, for if cutbaok 
while growth is at a standstill it is almost sure to 
end in the loss of the plants from rotting of the 
stems, unless they are pat into heat enough to 
cause them to furnish fresh growth. But if left 
full length they may be safely wintered in any 
ordinary greenhouse, especially if they are kept 
rather dry at the roots during the dark dull days; 
but as soon as the sun begins to shine in Feb¬ 
ruary more water may be given. They will 
then start vigorously into growth, and may 
be cut back with perfect safety, and nearly 
every top will make a good plant, and the old 
stamps will soon develop a good head of fresh 
growth, and make a better plant than if they 
had been left at full length. The tops I put 
singly into small pots, so that there is no further 
trouble in potting off. They are set thickly 
together on a shelf near the glass, in any warm 
house, until they are rooted, when they are 
transferred to a cool house or pit, where they 
oan be hardened off preparatory to being set 
out-of-doors ready for bedding oat, and very 
little difference will be seen between spring- 
struck plants and those propagated the pre¬ 
ceding autumn; and for these, where glass- 
houses are only limited in extent, this plan has 
many points to recommend it. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 


DIVIDING MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS. 
From the number of enquiries constantly seen 
in Gardening on this matter, I feel sure that 
many of its readers are in doubt as co the safety 
of dividing Maiden hair Ferns, and as the best 
time for that work is now close at hand, a few 
brief remarks upon how to proceed may be 
acceptable for those who are in this state of doubt. 
After trying various dates I find that now is about 
the best time for those who keep their Ferns 
in cool houses during the winter, for they are then 
just ready to push up their new fronds ; and as 
there is generally then one house being kept a 
little above greenhouse temperature, this is just 
the place for the Ferns when repotted. The soil 
I use is two parts turf, pulled into pieoes but not 
sifted, as the dead fibrous parts are the beet 
portions of the soil, one part peat, and one part 
leaf-soil and silver sand. If a few large speci¬ 
mens are desired the plants are shifted bodily 
into pots one or two sizes larger, according to 
vigour of the roots; but as I require a large 
quantity of medium-sized plants I turn them 
out of their pots, take out the crocks, and then 
run a stout knife right through the ball of 
roots and carefully separate the crowns; and, 
if very large, they are divided again into 
quarters and repotted at once, pressing the 
soil very firm; they are then well watered with 
tepid water and set in their quarters, being 
syringed for a few days until they begin to 
grow freely, and in a very short time they will 
make plants as large as the parent plant was 
before it was divided. When well rooted some 
liquid-manure is a great help to increase both 
the size and deep green colour of the fronds; 
and for picking they are of little value unless 
they grow strongly. 

Hants. ___ j. g, 

6896.— Pansies in pots.— These can be 
grown successfully in pots, and produce the 
most beautiful flowers imaginable during the 
early spring months. Their culture is bf the 
simplest description. Young plants are best, 
and they should be propagated in July from 
the slender growths which cluster round the 
bases of the old plants at that time. These 
can generally be drawn out with a portion of 
roots attached to them. They may be planted' 
in the pots in whioh they are to flower (fl inch 
pots are best) about the end of September, and 
as they increase in growth the shoots ought to 


be pegged down to the surface. In winter and 
early spring the best plaoe for them is a cold 
frame, where they may be placed close to the 
glass and be protec bed from severe frosts with 
I mats. They also require a fair supply of water 
at the roots, and when the pots have become 
well filled with them a little weak manure- 
water will be beneficial. They also require a 
moderately rich and light potting-soil. Loam, 
four parts, leaf-mould one part, decayed 
manure one part; some powdered charcoal and 
sharp white sand must also be added. Green¬ 
fly attacks them, and must be destroyed by 
fumigating with Tobacco-Bmoke. Wire worm 
must be kept out of the soil; this troublesome 
pest does its mischief underground, and eats up 
the centre of the stem.—J. D E. 

6839. — Unhealthy Gloxinias- — The 
plants were evidently suffering from an attack 
of thrips, or the disease known as the “ rust,” 
or possibly both, as the two oft;n occur 
together. Thrips oan be detected by the black 
spots on the undersides of the leaves, and the 
•mall white or brown insects may also be seen 
running about at times. Persistent fumigation 
with Tobacco is the best remedy, but with a 
sufficient amount of moistnre in the atmosphere 
they will seldom appear. The rust is oaused by 
a ary and stuffy atmosphere, and want of 
nourishment and vigour in the plant. Sulphnr 
is the acknowledged remedy for this ; but by far 
the best plan is to keep the plants growing on 
vigorously from first to last, with plenty of 
warmth, moisture, and good food; they will 
then seldom suffer from insects or any disease. 
—B. C. R. 


6774.—Treatment of Euoharis ama- 

ZOnica.—The bulbs are over-potted, and have 
had too much water, and probably too much atmos¬ 
pheric moisture. I should take them out of the 
pots they are in and put three or fonr bulbs in a 
6-inch pot, using sandy peat with good drainage. 
As the roots have probably got into a bad condi¬ 
tion, all rotten portions should be out away with 
a sharp knife, and very little water mast be 

f iven until new growth is being freely made, 
f the pots can be plunged in fermenting 
material it will favour the formation of new 
rootB. A most important point in the culture 
of this Lily is to get the pots well filled with 
roots, as then the plants are easily kept in a 
healthy condition, and they bloom more surely. 
The 12-inch pots employed were much too large, 
and you will do better to keep them in 6-inch 
pots for several years, giving weak liquid- 
manure when they have become quite root* 
bound. I have known plants grow in the same 
pots for seven or eight years, and they flowered 
grandly, abundant supplies of water and liquid- 
manure being given in the growing season. 
When larger specimens are required, it is better 
to shift on till they come to the desired size, 
than to put a number of bulbs into a larger pot 
at once. It is just possible that the Euoharis 
mite has attacked the bulbs, and before adopting 
the remedial measures above suggested it would 
be as well to send a bulb for examination to a 
competent person.—J. C. B. 

6913.— Cyclamen oalture. — Plant one 
bulb in a 5-inch or 6-inoh pot, using a compost 
of loam, leaf-mould, and a little silver-sand; to 
secure good drainage put a potsherd at the 
bottom of each pot, and over that some small 
gravel. The bulb should not be covered more than 
half an inch. Keep the plants moderately moist 
at the roots, and when the blooming season is over 
plnnge the pots in a well-drained, shady border, 
and there let them remain till the leaves begin 
to grow again, when they shonld be turned out 
of the pots, as muoh soil removed as possible 
without injuring the roots, and replaced with the 
oompost first mentioned.— Percy Fox Allin. 

6745. — L&pagerias and galvanised 
iron wire. —I have just discovered that my 
Lapagerias trained upon this have been very 
much damaged ; wherever either stem or leaf has 
touched the wire it looks as if it had been burnt, 
and there is a dark-brown patoh to about the 
radius of an inch. “ J. D. E.” most remember 
that although it is a hard, wiry climber, the 
young shoots are particularly brittle and tender. 
I have now painted the wire over, and trnst 
that this will prevent similar disasters in 
fnture, for it is a plant that I make my especial 
hobby. I find that they have commenced to 
shoot out freely already.— Gear, 9, Clapham * 
common . 
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CAPE PELARGONIUM (P. TRICOLOR). 
Notwithstanding the number of Pelargoniums 
introduced into our gardens from the Cape of 
Good Hope during the last century and the 
early part of this, it is quite an uncommon 
event to find any of them in cultivation at the 
present time, although among them may be 
round some really beautiful plants, which for 



A Gape Pelargonium (P. trioolor). 


depth of colour in some and delicate markings 
in others are unequalled by any of our modern 
large-flowered kinds. The variety called ardens 
is quite unapproached as far as brilliancy is 
concerned by any modern hybrid in cultivation, 
while the contrast in colour between the upper 
and the lower petals in the species here illus¬ 
trated renders it quite distinct and effective. It 
is still occasionally found in gardens in the form 
of a little bushy plant of about a foot 
or so high. Its growth is rather slender, 
but the flowers are freely produced; the 
upper petals are deep-crimson, with a nearly 
black blotch at the base of each, and the three 
lower ones are pure white. This species, in 
common with many of the others belonging to 
this class of Pelargoniums, is often lost from 
being overwatered during winter. Unlike the 
ordinary gross-feeding kinds, these Cape varie¬ 
ties succeed best in soil consisting of one-half 
turfy loam, one-fourth leaf-mould, and one- 
fourth fibrous peat, with a liberal admixture of 
sharp silver sand. The roots being very delicate 
it is neoeBsary to secure good drainage, and if 
the plants are kept in comparatively small pots, 
only watered when really necessary, and given 
plenty of air on all favourable occasions, with a 
winter temperature of 45 degs. to 55 decs., they 
will be almost sure to succeed well and amply 
repay the grower. They may be struck from 
outtings made of the half-ripened wood and 
inserted in well-drained pots filled with sandy 
soil; but even in the cutting state they must 
not be kept too close. A light shelf near the 
glass suits them well. A. 


6898.—Treatment of Oassla corym- 

bosa- —This is an old-fashioned greenhouse 
plant that does better when kept in a house that 
is only heated to keep out frost than in a higher 
temperature. It is a plant of slow growth and 
requires a liberal amount of pot room. If the 
plant has had cool treatment all the winter the 
present is a good time to attend to its roots and 
shorten back any straggling shoots. Turn it 
out of its pot, shake half of the old soil away 
from its roots, and repot it in a one-size larger 
pot, using a compost of three parts loam and 
one of peat. Water liberally during the 
summer.—-J. C. C. 

6920.—' Treatment of an Orange-tree. — The 
Orange-tree has perhaps had too much water, and this 
has made the roil sour and pasty. Repot in Maroh in flbry 
loam, enriched with a little old manure or leaf-mould and 
a few half-inch bones, if available. Drain the pots well in the 
meantime. Keep the plant rather drier to get It into 
condition for repotting. Water carefully till the roots 
strike into the soil.—E. H. 

-The probable cause of the tree losing 

its leaves is owing to something being wrong 
with the roots.. Sometimes bad soil is used, and 
a tree in a 5-inch pot would not be in a condi¬ 
tion to carry much fruit. I would suggest re¬ 
moving the bad or spent soil from the roots 
and repotting in good turfy loam, to which has 
been added a third of decayed stable-manlre. and 
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some pounded charcoal to keep the soil open. 
Place the tree in a hothouse, but do not be too 
free with water until fresh roots have pushed 
into the new material.—J. D. E. 

6908.—Plants for a cold greenhouse.— 
If the frost is kept out pretty well all kinds of 
greenhouse plants will succeed in such a house, 
though it is always more satisfactory to confine 
one’s attention to a few things, and do them 
well. Fuchsias, Lilies of various kinds, 
Cinerarias in winter and spring. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in winter are indispensable. Bulbs of 
various kinds, such as Hyaomths, Tulips, Daffo¬ 
dils, &c. Zonal Pelargoniums, if kept in a light 
position near the place, and some of the sweet- 
foliaged kinds, Buch as radula major and minor, 
are nice for cutting. If there is a border the 
Lapageria' may be planted to be trained up the 
wall, or on the roof. It must have a well drained 
position, and be planted in rough fibry soil, of 
which peat forme one-half or more. Tree Car¬ 
nations, Camellias, and Azaleas, will succeed 
in a cool house if their treatment is under¬ 
stood, and if their origin and nature is 
studied they are not difficult to manage. 
The principal point is the watering, and, 
as a rule, more harm is done by over-kind¬ 
ness than neglect. As regards Ferns, the most 
useful are the Maiden-hair Adiantum cuneatum; 
A. Williamsi is also easy to manage, Pteris 
tremula, P. cretica, P.-c. albo-lineata, P. serru- 
lata cristata, Cyrtomium faloatum are all easy 
to manage, and may be moved into the rooms, if 
desired. Among foliage plants Dracsena indivisa, 
Grevillea robnsta, Ficus elastloa, and Aspidistra 
lurida variegata (Parlour Palm) should be 
grown.—E. H. 

6773.— Violets failing. — Probably the 
cause of so many failures with Violets is keep¬ 
ing them too dry at the roots. Last year I kept 
mine too dry, and the consequence was that I 
got a few blooms after they were first put on to 
the hotbed, and no more till well into February. 
In the autumn of this season I pulled the lights 
off and let them have a good soaking of rain, 
when there were genial showers, till the 1st of 
December ; after tnat the lights were kept on. 
From a fortnight after they were put in up till 
Christmas I got a bunch of flowers daily, some¬ 
times more. From then till the second week in 
January they fell off a little ; the Bunny days 
are bringing them on again. I grow New York, 
Do Parma, and Neapolitan. New York seems 
to be the earliest with us, De Parma next, and 
Neapolitan last. Their winter blooming depends 
on the treatment during summer. They like a 
rather shady place, with plenty of moisture. If 
they get dry, red spider will make its appear¬ 
ance, and leaves damp off after being framed, 
which ends in failure.— North Tyne. 

6927. — Treatment of Maiden-hair 
Ferns.—Whoever told “Kitty 3 * to keep the 
Ferns dry and give them rest in winter made a 
very grievous, although I am sorry to say a 
frequent, error. Common sense—perhaps that 
is too straight—ought to to teach people better. 
The Fern in the hedgerow probably receives 
more moisture in winter than all the rest of the 
year. The roots are active if the tops are not. 
Your Maiden-hair Ferns should be as green now 
as in the midst of summer. As for what your 
friend calls rest making the orowns fine, the 
effect will be exactly the reverse. Maiden-hair 
Ferns, to bo grown to perfection, should be 
potted in sandy loam, well drained, and be 
placed in the warmest part of the house in a 
moist and genial atmosphere. They should 
not be exposed to any cold draughts, and be 
treated alike summer and winter.— Percy Fox 
Allin. 

6812.— Sowing* Pelargonium seed.— 

The sooner this is got in the better now, so that 
most of the plants may bloom before next 
winter. Sow in well drained pots or boxes 
filled with a mixture of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould. If very choice seed the best way is to 
dibble the seeds in separately, placing them 
about an inch apart, with the “ feather ” stick¬ 
ing out of the soil. Place in a warmth of 
60 degs. to 70 degs., with a dry rather than a 
moist atmosphere. Water only when actually 
necessary, and when up keep near the glass. 
As soon as the young seedlings have got two or 
three rough leaves (other than the seed-leaves) 
place them singly in 3-inoh pots, and grow on 
daring the sammer under ordinary greenhouse 
treatment, shifting them into 5-inch pots when 


fit. Afford them plenty of light, air, and sun, 
with rather poor soil, and only enough water to 
keep the foliage fresh—a little starvation having 
the effect of hastening the production of flower- 
buds. Directly these appear give more water 
and a little liquid-manure, soot-water, &c., mice 
or twice a-week, to aid in the development of 
fine trusses. The plants may be set out in the 
open ground at the end of May, and in this way 
give less trouble. Plant them in rather poor, 
dry soil, and in a sunny situation.—B. C. R. 

6931.— Bedding Pelargonium leaves damping 
ofE—The house has been kept rather too close. Give 
more ventilation. It would he advisable to use less water 
in the evaporating pan in dull weather when it is not con¬ 
venient to open the ventilators.—B. II. 

6925.—Carnation Souvenir de la Malmalson.— 
The reason doubtless why the blossoms do not open in the 
greenhouse is beoauee it is not warm enough, and it being 
large and lofty, the flowers would probably be too far from 
the glass. They require a warm house and a moderately 
dry atmosphere to flower well in winter.—J. D. E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TURNIP CULTURE. 

When quickly grown, and therefore jnioy and 
tender. Turnips are much appreciated as a 
vegetable. The earliest grown and latest kept 
roots, unfortunately, are seldom fit for any¬ 
thing else except flavouring soups, but for that 
purpose they are highly valued, and it is part of 
most gardeners* duties to have them when thus 
required nearly or quite all the year round. In 
some gardens that are hot, and that quickly dry 
after rain, really good Turnips are seldom 
grown, and in the majority of places there is 
often a break in the supply. The introduction 
of the Early Munich has, however, rendered 
Turnip forcing an easy matter, as this variety, 
if sown in a frame on fairly rich soil, and toe 
seedlings freely thinned out, bulbs readily. It 
also does well in a cool orchard or Peach-house, 
and is fully a fortnight earlier than the older 
varieties when sown in the open air. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is seldom fit for a dish, being hot and 
stringy, and thus only good for flavour¬ 
ing. One, or at the most, two, sowings 
of it in the open air are ample. I have 
still to rely on the old early Snowball, or 
one of the selections from it. For autumn and 
early winter use, Veitch’s Red Globe is in¬ 
valuable, whilst the latest and much the hardiest 
is the variety here figured, Chirk Castle Black 
Stone. Those who like yellow-fleshed Turnips 
will find Orange Jelly both hardy and good, but 
I mnoh prefer the black-skinned, white-fleshed, 
short-topped Chirk Castle. It is useless to at¬ 
tempt to grow good Turnips on dry, unmanured 
land, especially during summer. My earliest 
sowings, usually two in number, are made on a 
well-manured east border, the first early in 
April and another at the end of the month. I 
have long since found that early Turnips sncoeed 
best on an east border, thus enabling me to 


Chirk OsstU Black Stone Turnip. 

devote the south borders to more profitable 
purposes. Late In May or early in June, 
according to the state of the ground, a sowing 
is made on a north border, followed by another 
about three weeks later, the varieties being Snow¬ 
ball and Red Globe. These north borders being 
oool, the Turnips do not so quickly become unfit 
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for use, and in some seasons they have been ser¬ 
viceable till late in September. For the winter 
supplies a breadth is sown in the open ground 
directly it is cleared of early or pecond-early 
Potatoes. For the July sowing I prefer the 
Red Globe, while for the latest breadth what is 
left of the seed of the early Snowball and Red 
Globe, and about 3 oz. of the Chirk Castle are 
sown, the latter never being lifted and stored, 
and only sufficient of the others for use in case 
of severe frosts being experienced. Turnips 
seldom 

Bulb well or quickly if at all crowded ; the 
rows therefore of the short-topped Munich and 
Chirk Castle varieties should not be less than 
15 inches apart, and the plants should be finally 
thinned out to about 9 inches or 10 inches 
asunder in the rows. The rows of coarser-topped 
sorts ought to be 18 inches apart, and the plants 
not less than 13 inches asunder in the rows. 
If the ground is at all dry at sowing-time water 
the drills before sowing in preference to doing 
so after the ground is levelled. Where birds are 
troublesome moisten the seeds and dust them 
over with red lead prior to sowing, and thus 
treated they will not be much interfered with 
when sprouting. Slugs and flies may be kept 
off by dusting over the young plants frequently 
with slaked lime and soot; begin to thin out 
the seedlings as soon as they are large enough 
to handle, the final thinning-out being com¬ 
pleted when the plants are growing strongly, 
and therefore less liable to be destroyed by 
insects. In showery weather the maggot often 
destroys whole breadths of Turnips, ana in that 
case, as well as in the attacks of grubs and 
caterpillars, prevention is better than cure. 
Where the Turnips are much liable to injury by 
any one or more of these depredators something 
must be done to make the plants obnoxious 
to them ; for this purpose nothing probably 
is more effective or more easily applied than 
petroleum, at the rate of one pint to four gallons 
of water. I ought, perhaps, to repeat the 
advice to keep the petroleum forcibly mixed or 
well stirred with the syringe in order to pre 
vent it from accumulating on the surface of the 
water, and to syringe this mixture over the 
plants in the evenings, preferably during 
showery or dull weather. M, 

TOMATOES UNDER GLASS. 

Those who contemplate the cultivation of 
Tomatoes under glass during the coming summer 
should lose no time in making the necessary 
preparations ; for our summers are too short to 
allow of a single day being lost in waiting for 
the plants, therefore make all possible use of 
the spring-time by pushing on the plants in 
their early stages of growth by means of arti¬ 
ficial heat of some kind, and then, when solar 
heat gets strong enough to keep them going, 
they will soon repay the attention bestowed on 
them in spring by producing abundance of their 
much-esteemed fruit. Where a warm house or 

E it is available, the seed should be sown at once 
i pots of light, rich soil, just covering the seed 
with soil and giving a good watering of tepid 
water. Cover the pot with a sheet of glass until 
the seed germinates, as it prevents evaporation 
and encourages quick germination, and if any 
mice are in the house it keeps them at bay. As 
soon as the seedlings are above ground place 
the pots as near the glass as possible to prevent 
them becoming drawn, and pot off in single pots 
as soon as ever they are large enough to handle. 
The soil must be light and rich for the first pot¬ 
ting, but when they get strong enough to bear 
shifting into larger pots a stiffer soil may be 
used. I do not think there is any better soil 
than the top portion of an old pasture, taken off 
in turves rather thicker than for relaying on a 
lawn, and packed up long enough to kill the 
Grass. This will grow Tomatoes to perfection 
with a little manure or bone-dust; but the best 
way of supplying stimulant is by means of some 
of the highly-stimulating manures sold in a dry 
state, and these, dissolved in water, have a mar¬ 
vellous effect, and can be given just at 
the time that the plant needs assistance 
to swell off its crop of fruit; for too 
much solid manure in the soil is a great 
mistake, as it causes the plants to grow 
too rank, producing large leaves and little fruit; 
but if moderately rich soil alone is used, and 
this is pressed or ramnrnd firmly into the pot*, 
the growth is short jointed and plenty cf fruit 
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is produced early in the season. There is no 
fear of over-luxuriance after the crop begins to 
swell off. I grow my plants up to a good size, 
shifting them from 3 inch to 6-inch pots, and in 
these they are allowed to remain until they show 
fruit, when they are either shifted into 10 inch 
or 12-inch pots for fruiting, or planted out in 
brick pits or wooden boxes. The best sort of 
house to my mind for Tomatoes is a rather 
narrow span-roofed one, with a brick pit on each 
aide of it about 2 feet wide. This will hold 
plenty of soil for supporting the plants, and 
there is far less trouble in watering when there 
is a good body of soil in comparison to what is 
required to keep plants in pots fully supplied 
with moisture. The mode of training I find 
best is to confine each plant to one stem, cut¬ 
ting ont all side-shoots as fast as they appear, 
and allowing the leading shoot to extend at 
will. Of varieties, I may say that, after trying 
most of the new kinds sent out I still make 
the Old Smooth Red my main crop sort. This 
year I am trying the Lorillard, which, if it 
only oomes up to the description, ought to make 
all our fortunes. When the fruits are fully 
Coloured I cat them at once, whether they are 
required for use or not, for they only rob the 
aucoessional fruit to no good purpose, as they 
keep well in any cool, dry place. Glass-houses 
and pits are frequently made little use of in 
private gardens after the bedding plants are 



the plants are put in they will not require any 
water for a fortnight, and perhaps not then. A 
good deal depends on the weather. In bright, 
warm weather they require more root moisture 
than when it is cool and damp. Keep the soil 
rather dry than wet. Under any circumstance 
Tomatoes do better in a dry root medium than a 
wet one. 7- As regards the temperature, keep 
it up to 55 degs. at night if you can by cover¬ 
ing the frame with mats in the early part of the 
summer ; later on it will not require this atten¬ 
tion. Keep the day temperature up to 60 degs. as 
nearly as you can. In bright weather and with 
plenty of air given, the thermometer may run up 
to 95 degs. with advantage. For frame culture it 
is a good plan to make a trellis with bnilders’ 
laths to train the growth upon, which may be 
fixed at the required distance from the glass. 
Secure good strong plants to begin with and 
attend to them properly* and your frame should 
prove a profitable investment.—J. C. C. 

6911.— Manure for Potatoes and Peas.— Super¬ 
phosphates will be useful for Potatoes, and so also will 
guano. I should sprinkle it between the rows—just 
before earthing up. Uuloh the Peas a 1th stable-manure, 
and water with liquid-manure when the pods are set.—E.H. 

6834.—Tomatoes in the open air.— 
Lax ton's Open Air is a good Tomato for an oat- 
aide crop, being of dwarf habit, early, and very 
prolific, though, like the Large Red, the fruit 
is rather coarse in character. If a really tip-top 
Tomato is required, I should recom¬ 
mend Perfection, as this variety 
succeeds well against a wall in the 
open, and in point of quality cannot 
be surpassed. Golden Queen would 
also do well, if you like the colour 
and flavour.—B. C. R. 


Golden Barberry (Berberia stenopbylla). 


cleared out, but by means of this useful fruit 
they can be fully and profitably utilised until 
the season for housing tender plants oomes 
round again. 

JIant.i. J. G. 

6827. — Chinese Artichoke (Stachys 
tuberifera).—In reply to “ R. C. C.,” I beg to 
say I have not grown this Artichoke or Hedge 
Nettle, or whatever is the right name of it. I 
expect I ought to feel ashamed to make this 
admission, but somehow I do not. I have lost 
some of the enthusiasm of youth about novel¬ 
ties in vegetables. I remember the state of 
exoitement I was in when some enterprising 
collector brought over the Chinese Yam, ana 
when at last after securing a few very, very 
small tubers, I nursed them in pots and planted 
them out in a specially-prepared position ; but, 
alas ! when I had obtained a crop of Yams, and 
with much labour dug them from out of the 
bowels of the earth, as it were, not one of the 
family would eat them. So I have decided to 
wait and let someone else test the Chinese 
Artichoke I confess I am sceptical about its 
merits.—E. H. 

6922.— Growing Tomatoes in a frame. 
—1. A depth of 1 toot of ordinary garden soil 
will be sufficient nourishment for the roots. 2. 
Plant about the middle of May. 3. Living¬ 
stone’s Favourite is a good Bort for frame culture. 
4. Two plants in each light will be sufficient. 
They should be planted in the front and trained 
up under the glass to the back. 5. There should 
be a space of 12 inches between the plants and 
the glass. 6. If the soil is fairly moist when 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING BAR¬ 
BERRIES. 

The first to flower is the well- 
known Darwin’s Berberia (B. Dar- 
wini), which, in the event of mild 
winters, will flower more or less 
continuously for months together 
till the return of spring, when the 
whole plant becomes a mass of 
bright orange-coloured blossoms. 
Even when not in flower the dark 
coloured evergreen foliage renders it 
a valuable ornamental shrub, and 
although it does not always fruit 
freely, yet under favourable condi¬ 
tions it generally bears a crop of 
plum-coloured berries, covered with 
bloom like that of a well finished 
Grape. Pheasants are said to be 
very fond of the berries, and this circumstance, 
combined with the thick, bushy habit of the 
plant, has caused it to be somewhat extensively 
used for covert planting. Such a use would 
seem to indicate that it can be increased pretty 
readily, and that is indeed the case, for seeds are 
easily procured and will germinate freely enough 
if sown in the open ground, while layers strike 
root in a short time. Besides this, from its habit 
of pushing up suckers, which produce roots on 
their own account, a bush may often, without 
danger, be split up into several parts, all suffi- 
ciently well-rooted to grow. Berberis D&rwini, 
though first discovered by Mr. Darwin, will 
form a lasting monument to its introducer, 
William Lobb; for without it we should not 
have the other equally beautiful (perhaps, under 
some conditions, even more so) B stenophylla 
(here figured), said to be the result of a cross 
between B. Darwini and the smaller-growing B. 
empetrifolia. 

B. stenophylla is rather later in expanding 
its blossoms than Darwin’s Berberis, for which 
reason it often escapes the sharp spring frosts 
that are disastrous to that kind when the blooms 
are far advanced. It forms a bush of most grace¬ 
ful outline from the long, arching, partially 
pendulous branches, which, when laden with 
Dlossoms, give the whole plant the appearance of 
a golden fountain. As a single specimen on 
the lawn, or in similar situations, this Berberis 
is well suited ; and it is, withal, so vigorous in 
constitution that even in an overcrowded shrub¬ 
bery border I have seen it doing well, and 
pushing out its long, slender shoots wherever 
an opportunity offered. I once saw a wall com- 
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« oovered with this Berber!*, and a grand 
s waa, for the blossoms were jut at their 
best. The wall was about 8 feet high, and the 
plants had been secured to it till the whole waa 
covered, when no farther pruning or tying had 
been indulged in, unless absolutely necessary. 
Left thus to themselves, the plants grew away 
freely, and the whole wall presented nothing 
bnta mass of long flexible shoots, which de¬ 
pended gracefully from it, and, except here and 
there, completely hid the brickwork from view. 
Of coarse, such a practice could not be carried 
out where the apace at the foot of the wall was 
required for any other purpose, as the plants 
would take up so much room; but when the 
object is to bide an unsightly wall, I know of no 
more desirable subject for that purpose than this 
Berberis as I saw it. 

B. km petki folia, one of the parents of B. 
stenophylla, is a graceful little buh, but it is 
frequently met with in anything but a flourish¬ 
ing condition. Another South American kind 
that flowers in spring is B. duloia, whioh forms 
a somewhat stiff-growing, sub evergreen shrub, 
with large, deep-yellow blossoms. The flowers 
are solitary, and not borne in dusters, as in 
Darwini, but they are arranged pretty thickly, 
and, being on unusually long foot-stalks, are 
more conspicuous than would otherwise be the 
case. Though not so showy as the better- 
known kinds, this Berberis is very hand¬ 
some, and forms a pleasing variety. The 
earliest to bloom of tbe deciduous section is 
B. sinensis, a dense growing bush with slender 
arching shoots. Early in the spring these 
branches are studded with the young tender 

g reen foliage, at which time the flowers are 
ome. They depend in grreat profusion from 
the undersides of the twqp, and in colour are 
sulphur-yellow on the inside and a sort of 
brownish-crimson on the exterior, this latter 
tint being especially noticeable in the bud state. 
It is a desirable little shrub, as, when not in 
flower, the neat roundish foliage is very pleasing, 
and, besides, it assumes a bright-crimson tint in 
the autumn before dying off. This Berberis is 
often met with under the name of Thunbergi, 
and iB quite different from the B. sinensis of 
Loudon, whioh, as figured, bears a good deal of 
resemblance to the common kind. 

The Mauonia section of Berberis also contri¬ 
butes to the list of early flowering kinds, as the 
large pinnate leaved M. japonica will, during a 
mild season, commence to open its lemon- 
ooloured blossoms by the end of January, and 
after that come the numerous forms of Aqui- 
folium, repens, and fasioularis, which will thrive 
almost anywhere, and whose golden blossoms 
are so valuable during early spring. They may 
all be increased to any extent by means of 
suckers or seeds, but plants raised by this latter 
method vary a good deal in leafage, habit, and 
freedom of blooming. A. 

69 1 8. —Transplanting 1 Conifers, decid¬ 
uous trees, &C.— Trees planted during the 
winter do not require puddling in. It is better 
to plant them in rather dry soil. According to 
my experience puddling does more harm than 
good at any time. With regard to the manure, 
ao not mix it with the soil, but as soon as the 
trees are planted lay it as a mulch on the surfaoe 
over the roots. Its manorial qualities will then 
be washed down by the rain to the roots, and 
what is left will serve to oonfine the moisture in 
the soil during the summer. The manure should 
be laid on 3 inches thick.—J. C. C. 

6854 — White Jasmine and Syringa 
near Manchester.— “ Ignoramus ” does not 
say in what part of Manchester the garden in 
question is situated. I must say that I have 
grown white and yellow Jasmine and Honey¬ 
suckle on the front of the house I resided in, 
which faced due east, withoat any difficulty. 
This was four miles out of Manchester on the 
Pendleton side. The Jasmines were planted in 
the autumn, the Honeysuckle being established 
when I became the tenant.—R. G. 

Gloxinias.—From my experience there is 
no particular time for starting the tubers or 
sowing the seeds of these lovely flowers, pro¬ 
viding there is a warm house or pit available, 
which can be kept at a temperature of say from 
60 degs. to 65 degs. I have plants which were 
started in the first week in November that now 
measure many inches across. By keeping up a 
succession I shall expect flowers from March to 
November.—W. 8. 
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BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Querist tend answers an inerted in 
Oaunarais free of charge if correspondent* follow the rule a 
here laid down for their outdance. AU communication 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only , and addressed to the Editor of 
OARDRNure, 57, Southampton - street , Covent - garden , 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pur- 
ubhml The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
(A* paper. When more than one query is sent, each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardenim has to be sent to press some time in 
adoance of data, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the reoeipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which with the eaoeptionqf such as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title piaoed 
against the query replied te, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so for as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in whioh their experience is gained. Correspondents 
refer to articles inserted in Gardenim should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


6946. —Ivy on a stone wall.— Win some reader of 
QiiDisne kindly tell me how to Induce Ivy to ding to 
a atone wall ?—lvr. 

6947. — Germinating flower seeds.— Will someone 
kindly Inform me what length of time flower and other 
eeeds generally retain their germinating property?— 
O. T. A. L. 

6918. — Propagating a Clematis. — 1 have a 
Clematis, Star of India. When is the best time, and what 
is the beet method to adopt to propagate it euooeeafuily ? 

—CLEMATIS. 

6919. — Peat litter manure for pot plants.-l 
should be glad to know if the peat litter need in the 
London Omnibus Company’s stables is good as manure 
for pot plants T—P. P. 

6950. —Making Lemon or Orange jelly.— I shall 
feel greatly obliged by anyone telling me how to make 
Lemon or Orange Jelly ? I want it for keeping the same 
ae mvrmalade or jam.—Snow. 

6951. —Propagating Poinsettlas.— I have a few 
Polnaettlae that have ju.t flowered, and I want to propagate 
a nice lot from them to flower next winter. Whioh le the 
moat euooesetul way to do it ?—J. B. T. 

6958.— Mustard and Cress sowing.— I shall be 
obliged for directions how to force Mustard and Cress so 
as to keep the leaf and atalk free from earth grit? Should 
the seed be watered after sowing ?—E. B. 

6968.— Growing Melons.— Will someone i_ 

give me a little advioe how to grow the Little Heath Melon, 
and if I raise the plants in a hotbed in Maroh will the 
same bed do to fruit them in ?— Subscriber. 

6954. —Mareohal Nlel Rose In the north of 
Scotland. —Would a Mtrtohal Niel Rose grow In a 
sunny spot facing the south in the open air, if proteoted 
in winter in the north of Scotland ?—Ajutbur. 

6955. — Blood-manure for Roees. — Will “ Lx 
France,’ Uardknikg, Feb. 9th, page 649, kindly tell how 
often he gives his Rose-trees the blood manure, and will 
it do (or any other plants ?— A Constant Rxadbr. 

6956. -Sulphate of ammonia.—! have two sorts of 
sulphate of ammonia, pure and commercial. Would some 
reader of Oardbnixo Mindly say whioh should be used for 
garden purposes, and in wnat proportions ?—W. H. H. 

6957. —Roees for a porch In the north of Scot¬ 
land.— What six beet kinds of Roees should 1 plant for 
oovering a porch facing the south in the north of 8ootland ? 
Would evergreen Unde be likely to do well ?—Amatbur. 

6958. —Flowers and flowering shrubs for a 
Shady Bpot.—will someone kindly advise me what 
flowers or flowering shrubs would thrive on ground which 
is shaded by large trees? East aspect and a clay soil?— 
J. C. P. 

6959 — Cats In gardens.— Being troubled with oats 
in my garden, I should feel obliged if anyone oould kindly 
advise me how to get rid of them ? I have wired the 
garden round, but now they get in.— Constant Eraser, 
Wandsworth. 

WO.— Budding Plum-trees.—I lure two maiden 
Plum-trees 1 inch round the bole. Can 1 bud them with 
the Victoria Plum ? If so, any hints as to how to prepare 
the buds and the eeaeon to do it will be thankfully re¬ 
ceived.—O ld Sdbcriber. 

6961.—Pruning standard Cherry-trees.— Will 
some experienced fruit grower kindly advise me as to 
whether standard Cherry-treesof two or three year’sgrowth 
in an orchard should be pruned, and if so, how often, and 
to what extent?—R obs-suirr. 

M2. — Achlmenes in wlrework baskets. — 
Will someone kindly give me the proper dimensions (dia¬ 
meter and depth) for producing the beet effeot in wlrework 
baskets for Aohlmenee, and the best varieties of them to 
be used for the purpose ?— Hortub. 

6968.— Grafting.— I desire to know if day le necessary 
when using grafting wax—».over the wax when grafting 
Apples, Pears, Plume, Ao. ? Also will someone give me a 
good redpe for making the wax, and any of their informa¬ 
tion on the above subject will oblige ?—Amateur. 

6964.— Tomatoes In the open air.— I want to grow 
a good many Tomatoes in the open air this year, if pos¬ 
sible. Will someone kindly tell me the sorts that are 
likely to do the beet in the open garden ? I have no wall 
to plant them under. Locality, Thames Ditto? Sub¬ 
scriber. 

ms.— The large white Periwinkle (vinoa albs 
major).—Where is it to be found wild in this country now ? 
In Walpole's 11 Topographical History of England ’’—pub¬ 
lished about 1787—among the rare wild plants found In Co. 
Oxford Is mentioned tbe large white Periwinkle.—A n Old 
Subscriber. 


6966.—Planting a Holly hedge.—I would like to 
plant a hedge of Holly, ana therebeing plenty of trees 
just close at hand where I oan get any amount of sucker 
from, would they do to plant, and if so, how should I pro 1 
oeed, and would this be the beet time or later on to plant 
—Amatbur. 

6987. — Treatment of Oombretum mlcrope- 
taium.— What le the best treatment for the yellow 
flowered Combretum mioropetalum to get short strong 
shoots, like thoee of Combrelum purpureum ? Should it 
be pruned oloeely every year, or grown more freely, as I 
am anxious to flower it well ?—Hortub. 

6968.— Unsatisfactory stove.— I have a “Little 
Hero" stove for my greenhouse, whioh i oannot manage 
so ae to depend upon its remaining alight- all night. If 
anyone haa a similar one whioh work* suooesetully, I 
should be glad of their mode of treatment. I burn coke 
broken to the else of Walnuts.— Carlo. 

6900.—Paeslflora Wateonlana.— Can any reader of 
Gardrxino say who first introduced P. Wateonlana, named 
by Dr. M. T. Masters, cultivated In the Kew-gardent Palm 
house, and tell the addrees of anyone who oould let mo 
have a few seeds? A ooloured plate of this plant was 
presented with the Garden, Maroh 8,1888 .—Hortub. 

6970. — Vallotft purpurea from seed.— Having a 
number of seeds of this plant saved from very fine blooms, 
I shall be glad to know how and when to start them ? 
Should the old flower-etems be out off ? They at present 
appear to be swelling, and show no signs of deoay, and yet 
the new growth ie growlog very freely.—S howlee, Stroud- 
green. 

6971. —Culture of Ostrowskla magnifies.— 
I should be muoh obliged If any reader of Gardbnimo 
would give me directions for cultivating Ostrowskla mag¬ 
nifies, a Oampanulaoeous plant, whioh Mr. Harry Veitch 
proved suooeeaful in growing last summer at Coombe- 
wood? Does it require plenty of sun and moisture?— 
Hortub. 

6972. — Growing Vegetable Marrows.- What 
position is best to grow Vegetable Marrows on ? Do they 
require a great deal of manure? Do they thrive better 
under glass ? I grew some last year on a north border, on 
a raised bed of manure about 1£ feet high, but with poor 
results, many of them rotting off when about 8 Inches 
long.— Zulrira. 

6978.— Ventilating a greenhouse.— I shall be glad 
if anyone will kindly advise the beet way of ventilating a 
glaae-houee (I am not sure for what purpose 1 shall use it), 
about 35 feet long ? There will be 3 feet high of aide glass 
on the front wall. Should the ventilation be in the glass, 
or in the wall below, and in the roof, or in the top of the 
baok wall ?—Jock. 

6974. — Planting Clematises and Honey¬ 
suckles.— I wish vo plant out a few Clematises and 
Honeysuokles this coming spring. Shall I be too late to 
have them bloom this season if I plant in April or the com¬ 
mencement of May, as the weather is quite unfavourable 
at present, and the plaoe is not ready yet, as I am making 
alterations ?-J. W. 

6976.—Treatment of Tuberoses.—I have just 
bought some Pearl Tuberose bulbs, and ae I have never 
grown any before, I should be much obliged if someone 
would kindly tell me how to treat them, and whether the 
bulbi are of any use the second year if properly managed ? 

1 have a greenhouse, heated with hot-water pipes, to grow 
them in.—S ubscriber. 

6976. — 1 Treatment of Llliums.— I shall be obliged 
if someone will kindly tell me the proper treatment of 
Liliums? What time ought they to be planted, and 
whether they need rioh ground ? Are Krameri, tigrinum, 
auratum, and longiflorum quite hardy, and do they grow 
freely in the open air, or must the bulbs be raised or pro¬ 
teoted in winter?—S. S., Dublin. 

6977. — Anthracite coal v. coke.— I read with 
Interest the article on above in Qardknino, Feb. 9th, page 
649; but “ B. C. R." does not sty what price he pays for 
the ooal in question. In Suseex, Welsh coal is 27«. per ton. 
Will “ B. C. ft." please state whioh, in his opinion, would 
be best and cheapest—Welsh ooal at 27s. per ion, or ooke 
at 15s. per ohaldron of 86 bushels?— Try. 

6978. —Plants over hot-water pipes.— I have 
some unsightly hot-water pipes projecting beyond the 
stage In my greenhouse. I shall be thankful if anyone oan 
suggest how to cover them up eo ae not to affeot the heat ? 
Wul anything grow in wooden boxes, piaoed 8 or 4 inches 
above the plpee, and will the boxes require a lining—non- 
oonduotor of heat (7)—of any sort ?—Briallu. 

6979. —Creepers for a boarded fence.— I have put 
up a 6 foot boarded fenoe facing the north-west, and as it 
looks very unsightly I would be greatly obliged if anyone 
would kindly tell me what annual oreepers I oould put 
against it on the north side, so as to hide it this year? 
Would tbe Japanese Hop succeed in snob an exposed 
situation ? Locality, Dalkey, Ireland.—B ill. 

6990.— Treatment of Clematises. -I planted last 
autumn a Clematis purpurea elegans on the south wall of 
my dwelling house, ana Clematis indidsa in the green¬ 
house. Will someone kindly say to what section—the late 
or early flowering—the first belongs, so that I may know 
to what extent it should be pruned ; and whether Clematis 
Indivisa, whioh is now making growth, should be pruned 
at all.—V. B. 

6981. — Cyclamens after flowering.—I should be 
pleased if someone would kindly tell me the beet thing to 
do with my Oyclamens now ? I have a good lot just going 
out of flower, and I want them to blossom again next 
winter. I want to know the beet way to keep them, and 
how to start them again, and will the flowers be as good 
next year as this ? They were raised from seeds sown just 
12 months ago.—W. Smith. 

6982. — Flower seeds and plants for a suburban 
garden.— I should be glad if someone would kindly give 
me a list of flower eeede that would do well and make a 
good show in a garden just out of the town of Birming¬ 
ham, and also the names of a few plants that would do 
well ? 1 want something that would do for a long bed 
running between tbe kltohen walls of my house and the 
next one. The bed gets a little sun. Are there any 
Fuohsias that would do In a garden so near the town 
—L. 
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8Q8S. — Colouring Grapea. — I am painting mi 
orchard house iniide and out here that has no artificial 
heat, and I am using a new paint which is better in ap¬ 
pearance and gloss than any other I have had, but it 
oannot be got in white. Will stone colour be likely to 
hinder the proper colouring of the grapes ? It has been 
suggested to me that it may do so.—A. H. O. 

8984.—Setting Peach blossoms. —I have three 
Peach-trees on the baok wall of one division of my vinery. 
Last year I had a splendid show of blossoms, but no fruit. 
I see they are starting again this year and likely to show as 
well for bloom as last year. Would someone kindly say 
what is the best way to treat them to make them set so 
that I may have some fruit ? They are in the same house 
with five Black Hamburg Vines.— A. Alexander. 

6985. — Treatment of Allamanda nobllls.—I 
have a plant of this Allamanda, and it has been in a very 
unsatisfactory state ever sinoe 1 have had it. The ends of 
the shoots are drooping and damping off, and it has only 
had two or three blooms on it for two years. It is in a pot. 
I ■**»!! feel obliged to “ Mr. T. Baines” for information as 
to the compost it should be put in, the temperature re¬ 
quired, anu, in foot, any general information as to its 
treatment.—B. H. A. 


6966.— Management; of a greenhouse.— I have 
just set up a small greenhouse, 1 s feet by 10 feet, span- 
roofed, detaohed from any building, heated by small stove 
and hot-water pipes. Average temperature from 40 dees, 
to 60 degs. However, sometimes at night, when the fire 
goes out, it is as low as 85 deg*. I am an amateur, and 
have no experience of the management of a greenhouse. 
Will someone kindly give me some hints so as to get a 
succession of flowers ail the year round ?—A. T. Jones. 

6987. — Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.— 
Will some experienced grower of theee plants kindly say 
when they should be stopped for the last time eo as to have 
them in bloom about the middle of October ? The varie¬ 
ties are suoh as Mad. 0 Desgrange, Mods. W. Holmes, 
Pompon Toulousaine, and semi-early var. as Alex. Dufour, 
Lady 8elborne, Mrs. Cullingford. I would like them to 
begin flowering about the middle of October, and continue 
throughout November and December.— Chrysanthemum. 

6988. — Cineraria leaves withering.— will some 
experienced grower of Cinerarias kindly tell me the cause 
of the withering and ultimate dying of the leaves of theee 
plants which promised to be a fine enow; but several, I fear, 
will be spoilt by the malady above mentioned. They are 
all, save one, in 32-sized pots—one only being in a7-inoh one. 
Temperature kept from 40 degs. to 50 degs. on an average 
on oold days. No green-fly or other inseot pest is present, 
and the plants are kept syringed and regularly watered.— 
V. B. 

6969.— Treatment of the Arum Lily (Riohardia). 
—Will some reader of Gardening kindly inform me how to 
treat successfully the Arum Lily T Last May I had two 
sent me in flower. In a few weeks they died down. In 
August they oame up again, and put forth some good 
leaves. In December they died down again. Now they 
are Just peeping through. Should they be repotted now ? 
Do they require muoh water ? Will they thrive and bloom 
in the dining-room window? Locality, Tufnell-p&rk, 
London.— Lily. 


6990.— Extracting fruit Juice. — Of what fruits 
(English) is it usual to extract the juice, and how Is it 
afterwards prepared for keeping—viz., by boiling, concen¬ 
tration, or adding syrup or spirit, and lastly, in order to 
judge whether the process will pay commercially or not, 
what price is usually paid for the same, and who are the 
purchasers for small quantities. The " The National Fruit 
Growers’ League ” profess to teaoh people what I ask, but 
they will only do so to such persons as become members. 
—J. W. Barns. 


0991.—Passion - flowers in pots.— I have two 
Passion-flowers which 1 have grown in pots on my green¬ 
house stage. I hare had them for two yean, and they 
have grown very well, but never flowered yet. The roots 
have come through the pots and spread over the staging 
and have sent up a quantity of suckers. Should I out off 
these roots oloee to the pot, and if so, can I get them to 
flower this summer, and how? 1 give them a liberal 
supply of liquid-manure in summer, still they grow 
nothing but leaves.— Carlo. 

0992.—Hardy climbing and sweet-scented 
Boses.—Will someone kindly tell me the namee of four 
very hardy olimbing Roses ? My garden, Dalkey, Ireland, is 
greatly expoeed to wind, but does not suffer muoh from 
frost. It is on a hill facing the eea. I also would like the 
namee of twelve eweet-eoented Roeee for dwarf standards. 
Roses on the Manetti do not bloom very well here, 
although they seem to grow freely enough. I thought 
perhaps the standards would give more bloom, and should 
be muoh obliged for any hints as to their treatment ?— 
Bill. 


6998.—Treatment of Vines.—Last year I started 
some Vines in January, and they did very well, with the 
exception of the leaves, which became very warty—rough, 
rusty spots on their undersides, which spoilt the appear¬ 
ance of the foliage. What oould I do to prevent its 
occurrence again? 1 started early, and have now got a nice 
lot of healthy foliage on them ? I treat them as follows : 
Heat 60 degs. by night, 70 degs. to 75 degs. by day. Air 
every day according to weather (top ventilation). Syringe 
morning and evening on bright days, onoe on dull a*ys.— 


6991. —Arrangement in, and plants for, a 
warm greenhouse.— I am making a small addition at 
the south end of my greenhouse, whloh faces east. It is 
5 feet long, 9 feet wide, 9 feet high at the back, and 6 feet 
at the front, entered through the greenhouse, but separated 
from it by a glazed partition. The end wall is to be brick, 
but glazed from the level of the eaves to the baok. It is 
proposed to be heated up to about 60 dege., and to carry 
the pipes along the front, and about a foot from the end 
wall, so as to leave room for a border. I wish to grow 
Ferns principally, forming the baok into a Fern wall, and 
a few Orchids, if praotioable. I should be glad to know 
what would be the best way of arranging the stages, etc., 
and what climbers would be moet suitable for the end wall 
and roof? Also, whether a Hoya, or some other moderate- 
growing plant, ooukl be trained along the greenhouse 
partition, ud the most suitable kinds ofFerns and Orchids? 
—Norfolk. 
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0995.—Roses on lattice-work and In a cool 
greenhouse.—I wish to grow three sorts of Roses over 
lattice-work in my baok garden (locality, Cardiff), and 
would esteem it a favour If someone would kindly give 
the names of three good ones that wonld not fail to gfrow 
in that position. Colours preferred sure yellow and very 
dark-crimson. I also want one to grow in a cold green¬ 
house. Would a Marshal Niel suit, and would it be 
better to have the roots in or out of the house ? Please 
also say whether they had better be bought in pots.— 
Amateur. 

8996. — Insects In pottlng-soil. —Will s©«iMa»® 
kindly inform me what can be done with a quantity of 
potting-soil whioh is infested with very small worms or 
grabs ? Last spring I mixed up a large quantity of pob- 
ting-soil with some manure, composed of horse Utter and 
droppings from the fowl-house, and aU my plants have 
looked in sickly condition since using it. The remainder 
of the oompost seems infested #ith theee worms yet, 
though it has been exposed to the weather all this winter, 
and all tho plants have to be repotted. Will ltdo if mixed 
with some quickUme, or will it injure the plants ? The 
manure waa three years old before being mixed.— Amatbur. 

6997.—Planting trees and shrubs, dec.—I should 
be pleased if anyone would kindly assist me with 
suggestions how to plant with trees, shrubs, flowers, fee., 
a piece of ground 133 feet long and 48 feet wide, surrounded 
by a wall 6 feet 0 inches high. The dwelling house is 
being built 18 feet from the front wall, and 9 feet from 
south and 15 feet from east wall, and it stands 40 feet by 
24 feet. A highway runs along the front and no other 
houses are nearer than 100 yards. The ground at preeent 
Is Grass pasture, and the boundary walls are nearly north, 
south, east, and west. I should like some fruit-trees; and 
also any suggestions as to the best way of laying out the 
grounds would greatly oblige— F. G. B. 

6993.— Clematises not flowering.— Can someone 
please to tell me what to do with my Clematises to make 
them flower ? I have Clematis montana in a cool green¬ 
house. I have had it in three years, but have never nad a 
flower-bud on it yet ? It is set out in the soil about a yard 
from a Gloire de Dijon Rose, whloh does well, having now 
about a dozen buds on, but oannot get one on the Clematis. 
It makes lots of nioe leaves, and oovers half the greenhouse 
top. I have out it down each autumn to about a yard 
from the ground. Is that right ? The other is Clematis 
graveolens, which I raised from seed in the spring of 1887 ; 
it is at the other end of the house In a large flower-pot. I 
have fed them both with weak sheep-manure-water. I 
keep the house cool, only having a fire in it to keep out 
f roet ?— Clematis. 

6999. —Plante for a cold lean-to greenhouse. 
—Will some kind reader of Gardening tell me the best 
things to grow In a lean-to greenhouse 16 feet long, 0 feet 
6 inches back to front, 7 feet 6 inohes high in front? It is 
glazed top, ends, and front, with doorway in the centre of 
the front, and there is 1 foot of glass full length at baok on 
the top of the wall. I should like to grow a Rose at each 
end, and bring them to meet at the top, if possible. If eo, 
should like to know the best sorts and how to plant them, 
and what oould I cover the baok with ? I have a large 
zino-lined tank 6 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 1 foot 3 inohes 
deep. Conld I use that to keep some fish in, with some 
olinkers and oement, rockery oomlng out of it to form 
pookets for Ferns, fee. If so, what oould I plant each side 
of it ? I have no artificial heat, and the house faoes the 
south. Locality, Stoke Newington.— A Lovkr of Flowers. 

7000. —Propagating Boses from cuttings.— 
I am obliged for tne replies from “ J. C. O.” on thesuojeot 
of Rose cuttings, and should feel Indebted If he oould In¬ 
form me how to get outtings of Hybrid Perpetuals rooted 
from plants now flowering ? Tea Roses I succeeded in pro¬ 
pagating last spring in heat, and should like to save time 
if I could with the hybrids now. The sorts are: J. Hopper, 
Oh. Lefebvre, Abel Grand, Countess of Rosebery, Frangols 
Levet. May I oontinue my efforts to obtain Teas on their 
own roots from outtings off plants bought last May in 48 
pots and then shifted to 32's, in whioh they now are, or 
would it be beet to leave them alone. Being obliged to 
pot from the open last November some year old rooted 
outtings of hybrids, I have kept them since in a oold 
frame. Could I do better with them by moving them to a 
cold house secure from frost, or into greenhouse or in¬ 
termediate temperature ?— Grove. 

7001. —Tea Roeee for a south border.— Would 
“ J. C. C.,” or any other reader of Gardening, kindly tell 
me whioh are the beet free-flowering Tea Roeee for a border 
4 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 2 feet deep, facing due south 
I planted a ©loir® de Dijon last November, ana nailed it to 
the wall; hut as the wall will require white-washing with 
lime this spring, I should like to know if it will do the 
plant harm to lime on the top of it, or shall I have to 
loosen It again ? Will it require pruning this spring, and 
if so, bow muoh and at what time ? Will the Tea Roses 
have to be taken up and put in pot* in the autumn, if so, 
whioh would be the beet plaoe for them, as I have no 
greenhouse at present ? What would be the best lime for 
planting, or had I better get them in pots and sink them 
in the soil? Also, how many would it take, and what 
distance should they be put apart? Any other hints on 
managing them I shall be glad to receive ?—J. A. K. 

7002 — Heating 1 a span-roofed greenhouse.— 
I have a large span-roof house, whioh my employer pur¬ 
chased last year, it is 32 feet long by 28 feet wide, height 
in centre 16 feet, sides 7 feet; it was originally an Orohard- 
house, but I want it for growing greenhouse plants. 
Camellias, Roses, feo., in. It is heated by a double row oi 
2-inch pipm running all round the house, both flow pipes. 
To heat these pipes I tapped a 1^-inch pipe into a 8-inoh 
pipe from a Cucumber pit, but have to drop 2 feet to get 
under the walk, and I have to overheat this pit to get 
sufficient heat round the large house to keep frost out. I 
find I must bring a flow pipe direct from the boiler, whioh 
is 70 feet from the house, and I should feel obliged if some 
experienced person would advise me what size pipe should 
be employed? Would a 2^-inch wrought iron pipe be 
large enough (it will be all outside in a trenoh), and what 
would be the beet means of protecting these pipes from 
the oold ?— Gardener. 

7003. —Management of a Hawthorn hedge.—i 
should be very glad if someone who has had experience with 
Hawthorn hedges would tell me what is the best thing to 
do with a fenoe of it round a meadow in front of tho 


windows in a windy situation exposed to the sea. The 
thorns are 8 feet or 10 feet high, and have probably not 
been attended to for many years. They are getting rather 
thin at the bottom, and too straggling at the top. The 
labourers advise the ordinary laying down, which looks 
very bare and ugly, boeides leaving so muoh dead wood 
when it grows up again, and is very slow work. I am 
anxious to know if heading-back to about half their height 
will not do, pruning as one would a Gooseberry-bosh. I 
am especially anxious to keep their shelter, as well for 
the appearanoe, as they are beautiful when in flower, as 
for tne shelter of a row of young Elms planted this 
autumn beneath the hedge. I have also been advised cat¬ 
ting quite down to the ground, but this remedy is worse 
than any. I may mention that a small piece of this 
hedge whioh was trimmed at the sides last winter is full of 
nioe young shoots, and is much thicker than the rest; but 
it is cutting the tope that we are doubtful about. The 
■oil is good, and they grow vigorously; locality, Wareham, 
Dorset.—W. L. 


To the f oUowing queries britf editorial replies 
are given ; hat readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

7004. — Treatment of Burllngtonia lecora 
(Jessie ).—If your Burlingtonia decora is healthy, let it 
remain on its block, never mind if the roots are not in the 
Moss, they enjoy their freedom, and derive their nourish¬ 
ment from the humidity of the atmosphere.—M. B. 

7005. — Scale on Peach-treee (Amateur).— Dissolve 
8 oz. of Gishurst compound in a gallon of soft water, add 
half a wine-glassful of paraffin oil, and thioken with etay 
to the oonsistenoy of paint. Apply with a brush carefully 
en the young branohes where the buds are. The older 
wood may have it well brushed in. It should be done at 
onoe before the buds beoome too prominent. 

7006 -Flower-bads falling 1 off Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums (Zonal).—It is difficult to say what causes the 
flower-buds to fall off theee plants without knowing their 
oondition and treatment. Gas would make the buds to 
fall, so would too muoh or too little water applied to the 
roots, or if there are worms in the pots, and the drainage 
is imperfect; oold draughts of air will also cause the 
mischief; in short, oheoks of any Kind will do it. 

7007. —Astilbe (Spireea) japonic in pots not 
flowering (J. J. J .).—The Spiraea* should have been 
divided and planted out in a sunny border of good, rich 
soil for a oouple of seasons. They will not goon flowering 
perpetually in pots without some recuperative treatment. 
Divide at the end of March and plant ont, allowing them 
to remain until they become strong clumps, then pot up 
again. When dividing, a large root may be out into three 
or four portions. 

7008. — Branching Larkspurs (Erin). — The 
branching Larkspur may be sown early in March if theaoi 
is light and warm, but we should reoommend al ec another 
sowing to be made about the end of the same month else¬ 
where for the purpose of filling up blanks when the Tuffps 
die down. Larkspurs transplant very well with oata m 
showery weather ; if moved in a dry time they should he 
watered and shaded for a few days to enable them to 
beoome established. 

7009. —Growing Tomatoes In pots (Love Apple). 
—Tomatoes may be grown and fruited in any sized pots from 
8 inohes and upwards in diameter. Of course, the burger 
the pot the stronger the plants will grow. If large pot* 
are used, train the shoots on the roof of the honse ; If 
small ones, train them to stages and keep the side shoot* 
well pinched baok. Plant them in turf, loam enriched 
with some decayed stable-manure, and leave a spaoe on 
the top of the pots to add a top-dressing when required. 

7010. — Numbers and sizes of flower-pota 
( Perplexed ).—The largest pots are No. 1, and they 
doorcase in size as the numbers advanoe. The number* 
indicating the number of pots in eaoh “oast,” as it i* 
called. Thus in 60's small or large there are 60 pots in » 
oast; in 48’s an exaotly corresponding number in the 
“ oast.” The pot known as a 32, is about 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter, an inoh below the rim inside measurement; a 24 
pot is 7 inohes, and a 16 pot 9 inohes in diameter, measured 
the same as the 32. 

7011. — Orchids and other plants (B. Yarge* 
Forest-gate).— Yes, there are plenty of Orohids whioh will 
bloom soon, and whioh would thrive in the temperature 
you name; but before I offer you any advioe, kindly say 
what are the other occupants of the house, or what else 
you intend to grow in it. I do not suppose you intend to 
commence by filling your house with Orohids; and the 
word greenhouse, used in connection with Orchids, always 
acts as a red light to me. If my advioe is to be of any use, 
I must be treated confidentially, or I may lead you into 
error, whloh is far from my wish.—M. B. 

7012. — Orchids in a greenhouse (Edith). — 
“ Edith ” says—" I am in great trouble with my Orchids. 

I waa advised by a gardener that I oould grow some in my 
greenhouse by keeping it a little closer, but the other 
plants are damping off, and my dozen Orohids look miser¬ 
able. What can I do 7” My advioe Is, that if you have no 
other accommodation for the Orohids, the very best thing 
you oan do is to give them away to some friend who »>- 
You will never suooeed, and you will probably fail with 
thoee plants that have previously given you pleasure. I 
have continually to give this advice.—M. B. 

7018.—Old Zonal Pelargoniums and Helio¬ 
tropes (A. B. Q.).—ln the oaae of old leggy specimens of 
either of theee plants the beet plan will be to out them 
down to within a few inohes of the base of the old branches 
at onoe If there is a comfortably warm house at command 
in which to plaoe them; If not, do not cut them book 
until the end of March. As soon as fresh growth of about 
an inoh in length has been made the plants should be re¬ 
potted, shaking a good portion of the old soil away from 
the roots, ana putting them in as small a sized pot a* 
possible. Use a loamy oompost for the Pelargoniums, and 
a rather lighter one for the Heliotropes. The after-treat¬ 
ment for the first-named will mainly consist in moderate 
waterings, and abundanoe of light and air. The Helio¬ 
tropes require more moisture and a closer atmosphere. 
The usual treatment given to Fnohsias suits them witiL 
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7014. — Greenhouse Orchids (Florist).—" Florist” 
writes asking how to treat Stanhopea ooalata and Dendro- 
biam Bpeoioeom, adding that he has only a oold frame 
and a greenhouse, whioh is kept at a temperature of 
SO degs. by day, hotter at night. Now, I have frequently 
told enquirers that I oannot recommend as to treatment 
of Orchids with ordinary greenhouse plants, and, therefore, 
1 would advise " Florist ’* to give his two Orohids away to 
some friend who has more accommodation at command. 
1 expect "Florist” will require some aid in the manage¬ 
ment of his greenhouse plants, for neither these nor any 
plants will continue long in health in a structure which is 
hotter at night than by day.—M. B. 

7015. —Orchids for a north house (South Coast). 
—"SouthCoast”says: "I never believed I oould grow 
Orchids until I was persuaded to try by ‘Mr. Matt. 
Bramblenow I have in flower Sophronitfs grandlflora, 
Odontoglossum Rossi majus, and O. Cervantesi, and I am 
delighted with them. Would * M. B.’ favour me with the 
names of a few other Odontogloeeums, Ac. My house faces 
north, and never falls below 50 degs. at night.” It is a 
truism that one never knows what they can achieve until 
they try. I do not wonder that you are pleased with your 
suooess—you have a beautiful trio; with these grow O. 
Alexandra, O. peecatorei, O. oirrhosum; and for oolour 
add Ada aurantiaca, Epidendrum vitellinum majus, and 
Mesoepinidlum vuloanioum.—M. B. 

7018.— Management of Cattleyas (G. P., Man - 
Chester).— Th« Oaotleya flower received is O Triana, a very 
nioe and showy form, but nothing unusual. The nine 
others you have Just opening will make a Ane show, and if 
the plants are oarefully tended will continue in beauty for 
a month at least. Do not make any steam in the house 
with these flowers, and do not be influenoed by anyone to 
put your Orohids on to Cork. I have had more than thirty 
years’ experienoe amongst Orchids, and I never saw any 
plant continue in health for any length of time upon it; 
besides, what is gained by the venture ? It is as dear as 
wood, and very nearly as heavy; indeed, after being dipped, 
I am not sure but that it is not heavier than wood. At any 
rate, I am fully sure its virtues are so trivial that they are 
not woith recording.—M. B. 

7017. —Orchids and Ferns (Dunfermline).—I do 
not see from your description why the Orohids you name, 
or the greater part of them, should not thrive with your 
Ferns all the year round. I do not think, however, that 
CiBlogyne oristata nor Cypripedium barbatum will flower 
with you, but give them a trial before discarding them. 
If you would prefer putting them into the pit in summer 
do so, and stand them on the ashes, not on Cocoa- nut-fibre. 
Use a light shade, whioh oan be removed when the sun is 
not shining; the plants will derive benefit from the light, 
whioh they would be deprived of with a permanent shading 
on the glass. You use the word " greenhouse,” whioh 
oannot but be misleading to me at this distanoe, but as 
you say you have a large oolleotion of Ferns in it, I pre¬ 
sume there is a nice moist atmosphere maintained.— 

7018. —The Palm (T. S). — This enquirer says he 
wants information how to grow " the Palm. 1 ’ Well, now, 
seeing that there are hundreds of different kinds of Palms 
in cultivation, this is a somewhat vague question. I should 
also like to know if " the Palm ” is growing in a stove, 
greenhouse, or as a window plant before I oan safely ven¬ 
ture to give advioe. Of one thing, however, " T. S.” may 
be sure—that, if properly drained, " the Palm ” will take 
any amount of water. I incline to keep all this family of 
plants in somewhat small pots, supplying their wants with 
a top-dressing of dried oow-manure. instead of increasing 
the size of the pot, whioh is sometimes inconvenient. It 
is a wrong notion whioh prevails amongst English gardeners 
that Palms require large pots. In repotting I do not like 
to out away sound roots; but any dead or dying ones 
should be out off with a sharp knife.—M. B. 

7019. -Orchids in windows.— M. W. E., Birming¬ 
ham! is another of my readers with the Orchid craze; but 
he only has two windows to devote to them. Well, it is 
astonishing what oan be done with oare and attention. 
But this also requires the power of love to attain suooess; 
but even this will not enable you to grow Dendroblums 
and Oattleyas, so you may take my advioe and wipe these 
out of your desiderata. In the first place, you should 
have a shallow zinc tray made to fit your window. This 
will avoid many a gale in the house, for I know the lady 
population of these realms have a decided objection to 
water running from plants on to or under the oarpet; 
moreover, as it is not possible to keep a moist atmosphere 
in the dwelling-house, the plants will require some assist¬ 
ance, so this tray may be utilised to hold some water, and 
the plants oan stand upon Inverted pots, being raised high 
enough to stand clear of the water. For your northern 
window I would reoommend you to try Masdevallias, 
Odontogloeeums, some Epidendrums, and some Onoidturns. 
In the southern window try Mexican Laalias and some 
Oncidiums.—M. B. 

7020. — Treatment of Cypripedium speotabile 
(London Windoio Gardener).— Now what do you think, 
after nursing up a hardy plant from North America, and 
Musing it to push up its growth, you coolly ask if you 
should turn it out-doors, whilst, as I write, there is about 
a foot of snow, more or less, on the ground, and a hard 
frost; no shrubby plant oould stand such treatment with 
impunity and how oan you expect the Moccasin-flower 
(Cypripedium speotabile) to do so. It would have been 
far better had you let it remain outside all the winter; 
however, having nursed it indoors and started it into 
growth, keep it growing by all means. Your treatment 
up to the present time appears all right. Surface the pot 
with Sphagnum Moss, and stand it in your south window. 
I hope the drainage is free and good, as it will require 
plenty of water as the leaves develop. It may grow a 
foot or 18 inohes high with you. As the days get warmer 
it may have a free circulation of air during the day, but 
do not let it get obilled. This treatment will put oolour 
into the flowers. It is one of the very prettiest of the old 
Slipper family of Orohlds.-M. B. 

7021 . -Management of Orchids (E. H. s.. 
Brighton).— You appear to be a suooessful amateur Orchid 
grower, and must nave a nioe oolleotion, whioh appears to 

y° u ▼ith plenty of flowers, and with your Slipper 
Orohids you will scarcely be without some flower at 


any season of the year. The list of sixteen kinds you 
PMMMing oontains some exoeUent kinds. The 


following are the names of j&xSt her dozen 
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will suit your taste: Ciliolare, barbatum, Harrlsianum, 
Leeanum, Meitrax, nltens, oenanthum, politum, selll- 
gerum, Spioerianum, superciliare, and Swanianum. 
Brassies have been too muon neglected, but I believe they 
are fast gaining popularity. The following would be good 
oompamons to your others: B. Antherote*, Qlreondiana, 
Lawrenoeana, and Lawrenoeana longissima, but I do not 
think you will find them very oheap. I do not think it 
matters muoh what wood is used for blooks. I prefer 
Willow, and dislike Pine. You appear to be managing 

J our plants well, but will probably from time to time 
ave some slight failure—who does not?—but you are in a 
position to be envied by the growers round London, having 
a good atmosphere and plenty of sun.—M. B. 

7028.— Cypripedium inslgne and Cattleya 
Cltrlna (Mexican Joe).—I think I remember your former 
enquiry, and the answer I am sure was given to the best 
of my ability, but I do not just now remember what it was. 
I oannot aooount for your Slipper Orchid producing suoh 
abortive flowers as the one you send me as a sample; 
neither do I see my way to advise you, as you say the plant 
is healthy. If the drainage is in good order 1 am at a loss, 
unless you have had the plant under the influence of hot 
pipes; but supposing the oondition of the plant is good, 
grow it another year, and wait the result. One does not 
suooeed with every plant, and as you have Odontoglossum 
Rossi maius in bloom, you have one little beauty. Your 
Cattleya has, in all probability, been kept too wet—it will 
do very well without water all the winter with moisture in 
the atmosphere. Have you it hanging head downwards ? 
If not, put it so; this plant will not live if it oaonot grow 
downwards. As you have taken it off the Cork and put it 
on again it oannot be rooted to it, therefore my advioe is, 
take it off the Cork again, and fasten It upon a block of 
wood without any Moss. It likes the bare wood. Hang it 
up according to my instructions, and do not give it any 
more water until it begins to show signs of growth.— M. B. 


TO OORBBSPONDffiNra 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot under, 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are oarefully considered, oannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re- 
eived. 

G. T. A. —"The Oarden Annual,” published at this 
office, post free for Is. 8<L, will give you the information 

required.-IF. J. T.— The different olasses of Azaleas 

will be described and general treatment given in this 

paper next week.- Arthur M. Kettlewell.— Consult a 

good landscape gardener. We know of no book that would 

help you.- W. G. Chandler, Shylock, and F. B. P .— 

Apply to any ooal merchant in a good way of business. 

-if. E. Kirkshaw .—The best way would be to advertise 

in or oonsult the advertising columns of " Farm and 

Home,” published at this offioe.- K. IF.—We do not 

know the Daphne named. Please send a shoot and flowers of 

it- Seeds. —Apply to Messn. E. Webb A Sons, Wordsley, 

Stourbridge.- Constant Reader. —The worms named are 

not injurious to plants.- Cyclamen. — By all means 

oover the stages with slates, with Ooooa-nut fibre or fine 

gravel on them.- Amateur.— Apply to W. Paul A Son, 

Waltham-oross, Herts.- Bortus.— The Disa in question 

oan be obtained from any of the leading nurserymen.- 

Orchid.— See article on Coelogyne oristata in Gardening, 

Feb. 16th, page 681.-Canary.—We do not undertake 

the postmortem examination of birds.- Enquirer. — 

We know of no book that would suit you. 


NAM ESS OF PLANTS AND FBUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, S7, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Young Beginner.— 1, Cytisus 
raoemosus. 2, Abutilon var. 3, Grevillea robusta. 4, 

Llbonia floribunda.- White Lily, —1, Thuja gigantea. 

2, Cryptomeria japontea. 3, Send again when in fruit. 

4, Thuiopais dolabrata.- J. C. —An Erantbemum of 

some kind; but specimen insufficient.—*/'. IF. B., Notts. 

—Japan Allspice (Chi mon an thus fragrans).-IF. Smith. 

—Achillea Ptannioa fl.-pl. 

Names Of flnxlt —Miss Robinson —Apple, Fearn's 
Pippin. 


AQUARIA. 


7023.— Gold and silver fish dying.— Can anyone 
kindly inform me the probable reason why three old fishes 
and three very young ones I had died ? They appeared 
very much swollen, and the old ones were full of spawn, 
and had a good deal of congested blood in them. I have 
kept these fish for years and never lost any before. I have 
quantities of littls ones. Would it be beet to empty the 
pond or basin, and refill it with entirely fresh water? 
There are now, and always have been, Water-Lilies in the 
pond. Any advioe will be gladly reoeived.—8. C. O. 


“Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Parts.- 

Pries bd.; post free, 7<L 


“The Garden" Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half- 
yearly volumes. Prioe Is. 6 d.; post tree, Is. 94. 

“Farm and Home" Monthly Parts. — This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Prioe bd.; post free, Id. 


“ Hardy Flowers. "—Giving descriptions of upwards 
of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, with 
directions for their arrangement, culture. So. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. bd. 

"The Garden Annual and Directory" for 1889 
oontains a Complete List of Gentlemen's Seats, their 
Names and Gardeners ; List of the Nursery Trade, with 
a new List <f the American Trade. Price Is.; post free, 
Is. 84. London: 87, Southampton-strsst, Strand, W.C. 


AMATEUR’S ORCHARD-HOUSE.—IV. 
Not the least important part of furnishing an 
orchard* house with trees u that of selecting the 
most suitable varieties of the different olasses of 
frnite ; but a mistake is more likely to be made 
in the case of Peaches than in any other, for the 
reason that there is a great number of varieties, 
and unless one is acquainted with them there is 
danger of the inexperienoed selecting sorts that 
ripen all at one time, or nearly so, so that the 
season would be quickly over, which need not 
be the case, because, practioally, the duration of 
the time that ripe Peaohes should be available 
is in the cultivator’s own hands. It is only 
necessary to make a selection from the early, 
mid-season, and late sorts to secure a supply of 
ripe fruits from an unheated house from the 
third week in July to the end of October. Sup¬ 
posing there should be only room for four 
Peaches, the selection should include Alexander, 
early Grosse Mignonne, Royal Hative, and Sea 
Eagle. These ripen in the order in which they 
are named. If four more should be wanted, I 
should recommend Hale’s Early, Stirling Castle, 
Barrington, and Solway. The last-named 
should only be given a place where there 
is plenty of room, as it is only adapted 
for gardens in which very late Peaches 
are required. The best Nectarines are El- 
rugs, Lord Napier, Pine-Apple, and - Vic¬ 
toria. For small houses the two first-named 
we the best. Apricots are, as a rule, the least 
satisfactory of any fruit under glass ; they 
appear to get more heat than they require. They 
should be grown in the coolest and most airy 
part of the house, and have plenty of root 
moisture while in active growth. According to 
my experience of the behaviour of Apricot-trees 
under glass, fairly young examples are better 
than old ones. Rivers’ Early ana Moorpark are 
the best sorts to grow. With regard to Cherries, 
I do not advise anyone to grow them under 
glass unless he has plenty of room; not that 
they are not sufficiently fruitful, but because, 
being the earliest to ripen, the crop must be 
used as soon as it is ripe, or it will quickly spoil 
in a mixed house of fruits that must be managed 
to suit a variety of subjects. Unless a house 
can be devoted to them, the best plan to adopt 
is to grow 

Cherries in pots, so that as soon as the fruit 
is ripe they can be taken out to the open air 
and be protected with nets from the birds. 
The best sorts to grow are the May Duke, 
Bigarreau, Late Duke, and Royal Duke. 
Plums are deserving of the space they occupy if 
they can be planted out near toe front ventilators, 
where they can get plenty of air. Grown as 
low bushes, Plum-trees bear good crops if the 
roots get plenty of water. Only those varietiea 
suitable for dessert should be grown under glass. 
The beet four sorte are : Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Kirk’s, Greengage, and Jefferson’s. Pears are 
best confined to pots, as they do not bew 
regularly under the most pains taking manage¬ 
ment. A crop every other year was all that I 
was ever able to reckon upon. It appears to me 
that the trees are not able to sustain a crop two 
▼ears following. Bat I advise that the trees be 
kept in the house until it is seen whether they 
have set any fruit or not, when such as have 
not done so should be placed in the open air the 
remaining part of the season. I have grown some 
tine examples of Doyenn6 du Comice, Marie 
Louise, d’Uccle Beurr6 Bose, and Beurr6 Diel. 
Unless one has a fancy for a few Apples to be 
grown in pots, I do not advise him to undertake 
their cultivation. For this purpose my selection 
for dessert would be Coe’s Orange Pippin and 
King of the Pippins. For kitchen purposes I 
should select Prince Albert, Echlinville Seedling, 
Lord Suffield, and Dumelow’s Seedling (or 
Wellington). No time should now be lost in 
getting any or all these various fruit-trees planted 
or potted, as the case may be. In every case use 
good turfy loam to plant them in and they will 
want no other kind of soil. J. C. C. 


The Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia).— I 
have read with much interest the account of 
Osmunda regalia in Gardening, January 5th, 
page 595, but your correspondent is mistaken in 
supposing it does not grow in South Wales ; it is 
to be found there in many places abundantly. 
I have found many plants in bogs in Glamorgan¬ 
shire, some of whioh were 8 feet and 6 feet high. 
I transplanted some to my fernery, and although 
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planted in a damp situation near a small stream, 
they did not grow to the same height, but made 
immense clumps. Glamorganshire is a paradise 
for the Fern botanist. I have found many of the 
scarce varieties of British Ferns in various parts. 
The British Maiden-hair, Adiantum Capillus- 
Veneris, in its well-known habitat on the rocks by 
Dunraven Castle—it has, however, I fear, been 
well nigh exterminated by ruthless tourists— 
Asplenium septentrionale, HymenophyllumTun- 
bridgense and Wilsoni; the Oak, the Beech, the 
Limestone Polypody are all to be found. As¬ 
plenium marimum on the coast; A. viridi on 
inland rocks ; Lastrea Ftenisecii on inland rocky 
woods; Polypodium alpestre, and many other 
varieties too numerous to mention.—G. T. 


HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 

I may just state that I am most strictly an 
amateur gardener, of some two years' experience, 
and have a lean-to house about 12 feet by 6 feet 
and of a mean height of 5£ feet; it is built over 
the potting-shed and approached by a ladder. It 
contains about 50 feet 2 inches wrought iron hot- 
water pipe, and is ventilated by top and front 
lights opening. Daring last winter (1887*8) 
I experienced just the difficulties related by 
“J. C. C.,” trying two different boilers. My 
next trial was with petroleum, placing especially 
made stove with two 6-inch wicks under a small 
copper boiler attached to the pipes (still in the 
potting-shed under greenhouse). The plants did 
not seem to like the fumes of the oil; also the 
stove, like all such contrivances, was uncertain, 
and occasionally treated me to an epidemic of 
soot and smoke, though heating the water well. 
At length I decided to try a conical boiler, and 
this succeeded better than any previous attempt, 
though I could not always keep the fire slow 
enough without going out. I very soon found 
that this was owing to the fuel (coke) being 
irregular in size, so I obtained a coke crusher, 
price 15s. My troubles now appear to be at an 
end, so far as the boiler is concerned. I can now 
leave the fire for 12 and even 14 hours with¬ 
out attention, and at the end of this time find 
the pipes as hot as the band can comfortably 
bear. Having a sufficiency of piping I ventilate 
night and day, of course reducing the air at 
night. My greenhouse temperature this winter 
has never under any circumstances fallen below 
48 degs. night, nor risen above 70 degs. with 
sunshine. Except on one occasion, three weeks 
ago (when the sun was very warm and I reduced 
the draught to nearly nil), the fire has not been 
out since November. The damper is usually 
pulled out half an inch only, except when 
stoking, when it is pulled fully out for a few 
minutes. My boiler is of the smallest size, as 
advertised weekly in these columns. J. 


BEES. 

6610.— Feeding bees. —Feeding bees in 
winter is very bad policy, and should not be 
performed if it be possible to avoid it without 
risking the starvation of the inmates of the hive. 
Experienced bee-keepers make up deficiencies in 
stores in the autumn, before packing for winter, 
and leave the bees undisturbed till the following 
spring. Hives that contain at the present time 
5 lb. or 6 lb. of stores will not require feeding 
for the next two months. The best way to feed 
stocks that are in a state of starvation at the 
present time is to take the hive into a warm 
room and pour about half-a-pint of warm syrup 
between the combs and into the cells as much as 
possible. This can be done over night, and the 
hive replaced upon its stand early the following 
morning. Stocks that have some food in store, 
but not sufficient to last them well into the 
spriog, should be supplied with a cake of candy 


placed over the feed-hole, taking care to cover 
it up very warmly that the bees may be enabled 
to consume it gradually. The candy-cake is 
made by gradually adding to about three- 
quarters of a pint of boiling water 6 lb. of loaf 
sugar, keeping well stirred to prevent burn¬ 
ing. To test when it is sufficiently done drop 
a little upon a plate or slab ; if it sets tolerably 
hard on becoming cool, the saucepan is removed 
from the fire, and the stirring continued till the 
candy begins to set. It is then poured upon 
paper placed in saucers or moulds ; it quickly 
becomes hard and ready for use, and should be 
laced paper upwards over the feed-hole of the 
ive. Another candy, which is more easily 
consumed by the bees, is made by boiling 10 lb. 
of sugar in 3 pints of water for about 10 minutes, 
then placing the saucepan in cold water, and 
stirring the syrup until it becomes consolidated, 
when it can be rolled into cakes. A very excel¬ 
lent candy can also be made by adding powdered 
loaf sugar to honey till a stiff, doughy mass is 
formed.—S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 


the latest. Another reminder was given me at 
the same place. The man, like many others, 
had several chickens hatched out in the late 
autumn. These are now of fair size for killing, 
and for two reasons their owner is anxious 
to get rid of them. First, chickens really fit to 
kill at the present moment are very valuable ; 
and, secondly, autumn-bred birds never reach 
the size which spring-hatched chicken attain, 
and, if bred from, will surely reduce the size of 
the stock generally. Those poultry-keepers who 
have autumn-hatched chickens on hand cannot 
do better than proceed on the lines just men¬ 
tioned. It will be the best way of dealing with 
them, and, what is of even more importance, 
their room will be at the disposal of the young 
chicks which should soon be expected. If first- 
class broods are to be produced and reared they 
must have plenty of room at their disposal; and 
it will be better still if the rearing ground, for a 
few weeks at least, can ba kept free from other 
fowls. It is too late to go into these matters 
when chickens are being hatched. The really 
successful fancier makes his Arrangements 
beforehand.— Doulting. 


QUERY. 

7024.— Breeding birds —What is the best kind of 
bird for breeding purposes to mite with a oook bullfinch, 
and is now the time to mate them or later on ?— Sarchb- 
don. 

REPLIES. 

6944.—Treatment of a grey African 

g arrot. — I have a grey African parrot, and I 
eep him in the dining-room, and attend to him 
daily myself. The food he has is Hemp-seed in 
one tin, Canary in the other, with a little Indian 
Corn. A crust of bread, and a piece of Ginger 
rusk, Apples, Pears, and Grapes he is very fond 
of, taking the rind off the fruit himself, and at 
breakfast time he likes a taste of bread and 
butter. Plenty of rough, gritty sand is placed 
in the cage, and the bars put so that he can get 
at it, and a little tinful of plain water is given 
three or four times a day, slightly warmed in 
winter. He is very lively, and in good plumage. 
—Mrs. Field. 

6807.—Feeding skylarks and thrushes.— I have 
found the best mixture, though rattier an expensive one, 
is as follows: 2 parts Fig-dust, 1 eround dog biscuit, 1 Pea- 
meal, 1 grocers’ Currants, } ants’egg; mix all together 
with a little water into a crumb-paste ; the materials oan 
be bulk, and the mixture kept in tins till required.—A. G. B. 


QUERIES. 

7026. —Hens dying.— Would “Doulting,” or anyone 
else, kindly tell me what I should have done in the follow¬ 
ing case? My hens, when let out yesterday, were all rijht, 
but the oook seemed to have an ill will with one, and began 
to chase it round the garden. I did not notice anything 
wrong at the time, but about an hour afterwards I noticed 
that hen by itself running round in a circle. It was ill all 
day. (t is dead th ! s morning. Was it fright ? I may say 
that when I pressed its neok some stuff like the white of an 
egg before being boiled oame out of its mouth.— Pkrtii. 

7023.— Dorking fowls for exhibition.— Would 
“ Doulting,” or someone else, kindly give me the points of 
a good Dorking cook and hen for exhibition ?—A. T. 

7027. — Minorca pullets not laying.— Early in this 
year I bought five early hatched Minorca pullets, and t\ey 
have not yetoommeooed to lay. They are all quite health. . 
Borne of my friends think that they are too fat, and advis? 
me to feed them more sparingly, and as an unexperienced 
person I should be glad If “ Doultiag,” or someone, would 
kindly say how muoh food per day would be the proper 
quantity to give to eaoh fowl ? I may say they are kept in 
a pen about 6 yards square (as oomfortable as I cm make 
it), and fed on warm Potatoes and sharps early in the 
morning, and mixed Barley and Maize at mid-day and 
night. Any information to induoe them to lay will be 
considered a favour by—S tafford. 

7028. —Unhealthy turkeys.—Will “Doulting," or 
someone else, kindly tell me what is the matter with my 
turkeys ? They have not been able to stand for the last 
two months, and droop their wings very muoh. They have 
had their legs bathed with warm water, and [ have tried a 
tonio for them, but they get no better.— Turkby. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Seasonable notes. —The most important 
part of the year for poultry-keepers is now close 
upon us, and it would be well for those readers 
of Gardening who wish to make their fowls 
pay for their keep if they would consider their 
position without further ado. I recently called 
at a small country house which for several 
months in the year is in the hands of a care¬ 
taker and his wife. The former acts as gar¬ 
dener, and is allowed to keep a pig or two and 
a few fowls. During my stay in the house he 
spoke to me about his poultry, and I learnt that 
although the fowls have not the warmest roost- 
ing-place and run on the northern slope of a 
hill, yet during December they produced nearly 
a pound’s worth of eggs, and the results this 
month will be equally satisfactory as regards 
the number of eggs brought in. The fowls can¬ 
not be said to belong to any particular breed, 
for there are traces of Plymouth Rock, Dork¬ 
ing, and Minorca blood clearly seen. The 
secret of success, however, lies in the fact that 
the pullets were hatched in the spring. If, there¬ 
fore, any reader of Gardening is anxious to 
be on the safe side next Christmas, he 
must soon make a start, and get some 
chickens from the nests in March at 


REPLIES. 

6733 — Marking o lickens.— “ Henwife ” 
may easily distinguish her chickens by tying a 
piece of string or twisting some wire round 
the left or right leg, as the case may be. For 
example, one brood may be marked on the left 
leg, the other on the right, and the third be 
allowed to remain untouched. This would give 
“Henwife” all the information wanted. A 
permanent mark can ba secured by piercing the 
web of the wing by a red-hot needle. The 
operation is said to be painless, and the mark 
never disappears. Of course, in this case the 
marks must be changed for each brood of 
chickens. When the chickens are fully feathered 
“Henwife” should be able to distinguish them 
from each other if she sees them daily.— 
Doulting. 

6732 —Fowls not perching— It is quite 
possible that the reason the new arrivals do not 
roost on the perch is because the other hens 
will not let them get on to it. But, whatever 
the cause may be, I should not interfere, pro¬ 
vided the heus can be kept from roosting in the 
nests It will do them no harm to remain on 
the floor if a little dry straw or ashes be laid 
over the stones or bricks, and raked or .moved, 
occasionally in order to remove the droppings.— 
Doulting. 
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